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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BEITANNICA 


E  LE- 

ELEANOB,  of  AqidtaiM  (1 123-1204),  queen  of  France 
■nd  Aftenrards  of  England,  iras  the  danghter  of 
WilUua  IX.,  the  last  duke  d  Onienne,  and  wai  bora  id 
IISZ   She  aacceeded  her  father  in  11S8,  and  was  married 
the  aanw  jbu  to  Louis  YIL  of  France.    Her  Urelj  and 
somewhat  frircdoas  manners,  and  her  lore  of  pleasure,  did 
not  fit  her  for  the  aoeiefy  <^  a  hosband  who  was  naturally 
amtere,  and  who  from  religions  oonvictiMi  had  adopted 
manj  ascetic  habits.    They  "became  gradually  estranged, 
and  in  the  Holy  Land,  whiUier  she  had  aocompanied  I^oia 
in  Ili7,  their  qnarrels  became  so  frequent  and  so  bitter 
that  at  last  »  diTotce  was  agned  upon,  whidi  on  their  re- 
turn from  France  was  completed  under  the  pretext  of  kio- 
ship,  18th  Mardi  1153.    Six  months  afterwuds  she  gave 
hand  and  her  poasessions  to  Henry  of  KaTarre,  who  in 
1155  nunmtod  the  throne  of  England  as  Henry  IL  That 
tiie  dnchy  of  Gnienne  should  thus  become  permanently 
unezad  to  the  English  crown  was  naturally  dupleaeing  to 
I<oais,  and  the  indirect  consequence  of  his  displeasure  was 
pntraetad  wars  between  Fnmoe  and  England.   In  other 
raapecta  alaoths  marriagehad  nnhapi^^ consequences.  The 
infidelitiea  of  Henry,  and  the  special  fsTours  he  showed  to 
on*  of  his  mistcesBe^  so  graatly  roused  Eleanor's  jealousy, 
that  she  inc'ted  her  son  Bichard  to  rebellion,  and  also  in- 
tdgned  with  her  former  husband  to  get  him  to  lend  his  in- 
fluence to  the  great  league  formed  against  Henry  in  117S. 
H«r  acm  had  fled  to  Louis,  and  aha  was  preparing  to  follow 
him  -when  die  was  arrested  and  placed  in  confinement, 
when  sho  remained  till  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1189. 
As  aoou  as  ha  died  she  reguned  her  liberty,  and  reigned  as 
ragent  until  lUcbard's  arriral  from  Franca,   She  aUo  J^etd 
tlda  poaitbn  during  Richard^  absence  in  the  Holy  Land, 
for  which  he  left  in  1190.    Aftet  his  escape  in  1194  from 
the  captivity  which  befell  him  as  he  was  returning  homo, 
«he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Fontemal^  where  she  died 
April  1,  1204. 

£X^TIC  SCHOOL,  a  Greek  school  of  philosophy,  so 
:aUad  because  Elea  was  the  birth-place  oe  residence  of  its 
chief  representatires.  Fannenidea,  who  was  bom  at  Elea 
probably  about  the  year  515,  was  the  first  completely  to 
dcrelop  the  Eleatio  doctrines ;  but  his  phil(»ophy  hoa  a 
vory  close  conoection  with  that  of  Xenophaoes,  who  was 
honb  jnor*  than  a  century  eariier.    Xenophanw,  indeed, 


-E  L  E 

baa  been  described  as  the  founder  of  the  school,  and  though 
tlut  title  is  with  more  strictness  to  be  given  to  Farmenides, 
it  may  not  incorrectly  be  applied  to  him.  The  philoaophj 
of  Xeno[^anea  took  its  rise  in  a  strong  antagonism  to  th» 
popular  anthropomorphic  mythology ;  and,  uongh  it  con- 
tains part,  it  is  far  from  containing  the  vhoIe>  of  the 
Eleatie  doe^e  as  muntained  by  Farmenides  and  bis 
followera.  Its  chief  dootrines  were  that  "  the  One  is  God,* 
and  that  God  is  self-eidstent,  eternal,  unchangeable, 
immoTable,  of  the  same  substance  throughout,  and  in  every 
respect  incomparable  to  man. 

The  Eleatie  philosophy  is  founded  upon  the  docbrine  of 
a  ocanpleto  severance  and  opposition  of  thought  and  sense. 
Truth  is  in  no  degree  attainable  by  sense ;  sense  gives  only 
taiwB  appearances,  non-being :  it  is  by  thought  abne  that 
we  -arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  being,  at  the  great  truth  that 
"the  All  is  One,"  eternal,  unchuigeaUe ;  or  ratiier,  as 
Hegel  rightly  interprets  the  Eleatics,  thought  u  being.  No 
distinction  is  drawn  by  FannenidM  between  thought  and 
material  being ;  the  **  One  and  All,"  indeed,  is  descrSwd 
materially  as  a  perfect  and  immorabk  sphere.  The  notirat 
of  creation,  change  and  destruction,  diversi^  and  multipli- 
city, time  and  epace,  and  the  various  sensatioDS,  are  all 
mere  false  appearances  of  sense,  which  thoUjf^t  shows  to 
be  contradictory  and  fdse.  Upon  a  very  common  con- 
fusion of  the  word  wwf  with  the  verb  to  bt,  which  does 
not  necessarily  imply  existence,  he  founded  his  argument 
against  the  possilality  of  creation :  creation  cannot  be,  for 
being  cannot  arise  out  of  non-being ;  nor  can  ntu-being 
be.  Again,  there  can  be  no  difference  tx  change  except  in 
appearance,  for  a  thing  cannot  arise  from  what  is  different 
from  it  But  this  side  of  the  Eleatie  argument  was  more 
completely  developed  by  Zona  In  the  second  part  of  his 
poem,  Farmenides,  notwithstanding  his  assertion  of  tbeir 
falseness,  does  offer  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  conscioiia> 
ness.  Of  this  part  of  his  theory,  however,  we  have  only 
very  incomplete  knowledge.  It  stands  altogether  distinct 
from  his  main  doctrine.  It  is  materialiBtie,  like  nearly  all 
the  other  early  Greek  explanations  of  the  universe, 
tmiverse  (that  is,  the  apparent  universe)  is,  he  says,  made  up 
of  two  elements,  one  of  which  he  describes  as  beat  and Jiflbt. 
the  other  as  cold  and  darkness.  Of  jMieSA  nefli^ltO^^W 
are  composed,  and  their  thinking  varies  as  the  proptfmona 
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in  which  these  elouiuiita  ue  mixed  in  th«r  composition. 
Even  the  dead  bod^  feels  cold  and  darknen. 

Zeno,  bora  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sth  eeQtnry  B.a,  tbe 
fellow-townsman,  disciple,  and  adopted  son  ol  PannenideB, 
is  famous  for  his  attempts  to  prove  that  the  notions  of 
time,  space,  motion,  multiplicity,  sight,  sonnd,  Sic,  are  self- 
contiadictcar  and  nntbinkable.  His  paradoies  were  stated 
with  a  snbUel7  which  has  forced  thinkers  even  of  distinc- 
tion, who  were  opposed  to  his  main  position,  for  instance, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  admit  some  of  them  to  be  on- 
answerable.  Against  motion  Zeno  directed  eareral  argu- 
ments, the  most  celebrated  being  tiiat  of  Achilles  and  the 
tortoise,  whioh  are  founded  upon  the  confuuon  of  that 
which  is  infinitely  dirisible  with  that  vbieh  is  infinite. 
Against  apace  Zeno  argued  that  any  space,  however 
large,  most  be  in  a  larger  space,  this  larger  space  again 
in  a  Btfll  larger,  and  so  on  oti  it^nilum.  Against  the 
manifold  he  argued  (1)  that  the  manifold,  being  diviaible 
into  the  infinitely  small,  t.&,  into  that  which  has  no 
magnUnde^  can  itself  haT6  none,  as  divisions  that  have  no 
magnitude  most  make  np  a  whole  witiioat  magnitude  ■  and 
^2)  that,  being  divisible  into  an  infinite  uunber  of  parts, 
It  must  be  infinitely  hu^a  A^unst  sound  he  argued — and 
be  Implied  similar  reasoning  to  sight — that,  as  you  cannot 
Itear  a  single  grain  of  com  foil,  yon  cannot  hear  the  sound  of 
a  number  of  grains  falling,  the  sound  of  the  falling  of  the 
number  of  grains  being  made  .up  of  the  sounds  of  tha 
falling  of  each  grain.  Thus  Zeno  sought  to  proro  that 
thought  and  sense  are  (^posed,  and  that  the  latter,  c<m- 
tradicting  itself,  proTM  itself  unworthy  of  the  consideFation 
of  the  philosopher. 

The  last  of  the  Eleatio  teachers  was  Melissua  of  Samoa, 
tie  friend  of  Hersclitna,  who  was  probably  bora  somewhat 
later  than  Zeno.  We  only  possess  fragments  of  his  works, 
prBBerved  by  Simplidua  and  collected  by  Brandia.  His 
modifications  of  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  Fannenides, 
are  not  important^  with  the  exception  of  his  assertion  of 
the  infinity,  the  nidimitedneas,  of  *'  tha  One  and  All,"  and 
hia  distinct  insiatanee  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  "  One  and 
All"  is  immaterial,  nnextended,  without  parts. 

See  the  separate  articles  Xehophanes,  FjuumODBa, 
and  Zeno. 

ELECAMPAKE  (M.  Lat,  En^la  Campana),  a  perennial 
compoute  plant,  the  Invla  Helenium  of  Linnsns,  which  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  ranges  throughout 
central  and  southern  Europe,  and  in  Asia  as  far  eastwards 
as  the  Himalayas.  Its  stem  attains  a  height  of  from  3  to 
5  feet ;  the  leaves  are  serrate-dentate,  the  lower  ones  stalked, 
the  reat  embracing  the  stem ;  the  fiowers  are  yellow,  and 
3  inches  broad,  and  have  many  rays,  each  three-notched  at 
the  extremity.  The  root,  the  radia  tnu/t?  of  pharmacy,  is 
thick,  branching,  and  mucilaginous,  and  baa  a  warm  bitter 
taste  and  a  camphoraceous  odour.  For  medicinal  parptJaes 
it  should  be  procured  from  plants  not  more  than  two  or 
three  years  old.  Besi  dee  inulin,  CjgHjgOjg,  a  body  isomeric 
with  starch,  the  root  contains,  according  to  Kallen,  two 
crystallizable  substances — helenin,  C^HgO,  and  alanicatn- 
phor,  CjftHjgO.  By  the  ancients  the  root  was  employed  both 
as  a  medicine  and  as  a  condiment,  and  in  England  it  was 
formerly  in  great  repute  as  an  aromatic  tonic  and  stimulant 
of  the  secretory  organs.  "  The  fresh  roots  of  elecampane 
preserved  with  sugar,  or  made  into  a  syrup  or  conserve,"  are 
recommended  by  Parkinson  in  his  Thealrvm  Sotaniaim  as 
"  very  effectual  to  warm  a  cold  and  windy  stomack,  and  the 
)irloking  and  stitches  therein  or  in  the  sides  caused  by  the 
Spleens,  and  to  holpe  the  cough,  shortTiesse  of  breath,  and 
wheesing  in  the  Lungs."  As  a  drug,  however,  the  root  is 
now  seldom  resorled  to  ezcopt  in  veterinary  practice.  In 
France  and  Switzerland  it  is  used  in  the  mannfacture  of 
absiathe. 


ELECTIONS.  The  law  ot  pariiamantary  and  mnnicipoj 
elecUoia  in  Elnglaud  is  now  goremad  as  to  prooedoFe  by 
the  S0  and  30  Viet,  c  S3  (tha  Ballot  Act,  1672),  and 
as  to  disputed  ntnras  by  the  31  and  33  Tiet  c.  120 
liamentary  Elections  Act,  1S68)  and  3S  and  36  Ticfc.  c  60. 
See  Ballot  and  Bkibebt. 

The  inquiry  into  a  disputed  parliamentary  electioia  waa 
formerly  condncted  before  a  conunttteA  of  the  Hoaae  of 
Commons,  chosen  as  nearly  as  possible  from  both  aides  of 
the  House  for  that  particular  businoss.  The  decisiona  of 
these  tribunals  laboured  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
prompted  by  party  feeling,  and  1^  the  above-named  Act  <S 
1868  the  junsdiction  was  finally  tntnsfeiTed  to  Her  M^jesty'a 
judges,  notwithstanding  the  general  nnwiUingnesa  of  the 
bench  to  accept  a  dass  of  business  which  th^  feared  mi^ht 
bring  their  integrity  into  dispute.  In  future  no  elaotioa 
shall  be  questioiMd  except  in  accordance  with  the  proruions 
of  this  Act,  Section  11  of  the  Act  (wden,  «if <r  o/td,  that 
the  trial  of  eTMy  election  petition  sludl  be  conducted  befOT* 
a  jpm'ms  Judye  of  one  of  the  common  lav  courts  at  West- 
minster and  Dublin ;  that  ^e  said  conits  shall  each  select 
a  judge  to  be  placed  on  the  rota  for  the  trial  of  election 
petitions;  that  Uu  said  judges  shall  try  petitions  standing 
for  trial  according  to  smioritr  or  otherwise,  as  thay  may 
agree;  that  the  trial  aball  take  place  in  tiu  county  or 
boroi^^  to  which  the  petition  refers,  unless  tha  court 
should  think  it  deiirabla  to  hold  it  elacnrhere.  The  judge 
shall  determine  "  vhether  the  member  whose  return  is  com- 
'  plained  o^  or  any  and  what  other  person,  was  duly  ntnmed 
and  elected,  or  whether  the  election  was  roid,*  and  shall 
certify  his  determination  to  the  Speaker.  When  carmpt 
practices  have  been  charged  the  judge  shall  also  report  (1) 
whether  any  such  practice  has  baan  eominittad  by  or  with 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  any  candidate,  and  the  nature 
thereof ;  (2)  the  names  of  persons  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  of  any  corrupt  practice ;  and  (3)  whether  oorrnpt 
practices  have  extensively  prevailed  at  the  election. 

Questions  of  law  may  be  referred  to  the  dedsiuu  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Fleas.  The  rep<nt  of  the  jndge  ia 
equivalent  to  tho  report  of  an  election  committee  under 
the  old  system.  Petitions  may  be  presented  by  the  follow- 
ing persons  . — (1)  some  person  who  has  voted  or  bid  the 
right  to  vote  at  the  election;  (2)  some  person  claiming  to 
have  a  right  to  be  returned  or  elected;  (3)  some  person 
alleging  himself  to  have  been  a  candidate.  The  trial  of  ■ 
petition  shall  be  proceeded  with  notwithst^diag  the 
acceptance  by  the  respondent  of  an  office  of  profit  under 
the  Crown,  and  notwitiistanding  the  prorogation  of  Parlia* 
ment ;  though  it  would  iappear  that  the  dissolDtios  of 
Parliament  abates  a  petition.  The  judge  appointed  to  try 
a  petition  shall  be  received  with  the  same  state  as  a  judge 
of  assise  in  an  atoize  town.  The  costs  and  expenses  of 
the  petitic^  shall  be  paid  by  the  paities  in  sneh  manner 
and  such  proportions  as  the  court  or  jndge  may  determine, 
r^ard  hemg  had  to  the  discouragement  m  needless  expense 
by  throwing  the  burden  thereof  on  the  parties  by  vhopx  it 
has  been  caused,  whether  they  are  on  the  whole  sncceesf  ul 
or  not.  When  a  returning  officer  has  wilfully  neglected  to 
return  a  person  found  on  petition  to  have  been  entitle  to 
be  returned,  such  person  may  sue  the  officer  (within  one 
year  of  the  act  complained  of,  or  six  months  of  the  trial  of 
the  petition),  and  shall  recover  double  the  dadiage  he  has 
actually  sustained,  together  wiUi  full  costs  of  .suit. 

To  meet  the  additional  work  imposed  on  the  English 
courts  of  common  law  by  this  Act,  power  was  given  to 
appoint  an  additional  jndge  to  each  of  them.  Section  68 
applies  the  provisions  of  the  Ac^  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, to  Scotland. 

This,  like  the  Ballot  Act,  is  a  continuing)Act, 

Petitions  against  municipal  elections  are  dealt  with  in  3ff. 
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ud  36  Vict  e.  60.  The  election  jndgei  tiudeT  the  last 
dMGiibed  Act  appoiot  a  namber  of  barrieten,  not  exceed- 
ing fiT<%  to  try  BochpetittoniL  No  bairister  can  be  appointed 
vho  is  of  len  tiun  fifteen  years  efanding,  or  a  member  of 
Fadianwnt,  or  holder  of  any  office  of  profit  (other  than 
that  of  reeotdNr)  nnder  the  Ctoirn ;  nor  ran  any  barrister 
by  a  petition  in  any  borongh  in  irhidi  he  is  recorder  or  in 
Tbich  he  reudes,  or  which  is  included  in  his  dreait  The 
hurister  eits  witiiont  a  joiy.   The  prorisunu  are  generally 


similar  to  thoeo  relating  to  parliamentary  eleettons  in  th* 
former  A.ct.  The  petition  may  allege  that  the  election  was 
avoided  aa  to  the  Irarough  or  ward  on  the  ground  of  general 
bribery,  Ac,  or  that  the  eleetitn  at  the  person  petiticHied 
against  was  avoided  hy  eormpt  practices,  or  by  peraimd 
disqaalification,  or  that  he  bad  not  the  minority  of  lawful 
votes.  And  no  election  shall  be  questioned  by  any  other 
procesa  whatsoever  for  a  matter  for  which  it  might  hav* 
been  questioned  nnder  this  Act 


ELECTRICITY 


rpHE  word  BleHneity  is  derived  from  the  Greek  wcvd 
tenon.  X  r^i^pav,  meanisg  amher.  The  term  was  invented 
'  by  Gilbert,'  who  used  it  wilh  reference  to  the  attractions 
and  repulaions  excited  By  friction  in  certain  bodjea  of  which 
amber  may  be  taken  aa  the  type.  To  the  eaose  of  these 
forces  was  given  the  name  Electricity;  and  out  of  the 
study  of  these  and  kindred  phenomena  arose  the  science  oi 
electricity,  of  which  it  lb  the  purpose  of  the  present  article 
to  give  a  brief  outline. 

The  seienco  has  been  divided  into  three  branches — 
Elaclrodatictj  which  deals  with  electricity  at  tesX;. Electro- 
huetiea,  which  considers  the  passage  of  electricity  from 
|daee  to  place ;  and  Sleciromapnetttm,  which  treats  of  the 
relation  of  electricity  to  magnetism.  We  shall,  however, 
make  no  attempt  to  adhere  to  this  division,  hnt  shall 
ezhilut  the  different  parte  of  the  anbject  in  such  order  and 
cooneotion  aa  aeema  most  clear  and  natural  in  the  present 
state  <d  the  science^  For  the  sake  of  the  non-acienlaSc 
leader  we  prefix  n  brief  history  *  td  the  science  of  deo- 
ttid^,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  some  of  the  mcnre 
striking  dectrical  disooveries  and  of  tiia  steps  by  which 
eor  knowledge  of  the  snttjeot  has  advanced  to  its  present 
ModiUon. 

HiSTOSIOAL  SkXTCH. 

n»  name  of  the  philosopher  who  first  observed  that 
im\  unber  when  robbed  possesses  the  property  of  attracting 
and  repalliog  light  bodies  has  not  been  handed  down  to 
eu  ttmea  Thaies  of  Hiletoa  is  said  to  have  deacribed 
tiiis  remarkable  property,  and  both  Theophrastns  (321 
B.a)  and  Pliny  (70  a.d.)  mention  the  power  of  amber  to 
attract  straws  and  dry  leavea  The  same  authors  apeak  of 
the  lapia  tyncvriut,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  mineral 
called  tourmalin*,  as  posaessiog  the  same  property.  The 
electricity  of  the  torpedo  was  also  known  to  the  andents, 
Fliny  informs  us,  that  when  touched  by  a  spear  it  para- 
lyies  the  mnsclea  and  arrests  the  feet,  however  swift ;  aci 
izteti  Aristotle  adds  that  it  posseaaea  the  power  of  benumbing 
meo,  as  well  as  the  fishes  which  serve  for  its  prey.  The 
infloence  (K  electricity  on  the  human  body,  and  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  human  body  itself,  were  also  known  in 
ancient  times.  Anthero,  a  freedman  of  Tiberius,  was 
cued  of  the  gout  by  the  shocks  of  the  torpedo;  and 
Wolimer,  the  king  of  the  Qotha,  was  able  to  emit  aparka 
*i.D  frcun  hie  own  body.  Eustathios,  who  records  this  fact, 
also  states  that  a  certoia  philosopher,  while  dressing  and 


>  D»  MagMU  MafMtfititqKs  Cotyoribut. 

■  A.  portion  of  tliii  Uetorical  ikvtoh  «M  written  bj  fflr  David 
Bnrm^btw,  ud  fomed  the  latrodnetion  to  hla  srUela  "ElMtTtcIt;" 
Id  lul  aditioB  of  tit*  Xnegthpadia.  It  bu  been  modlflad  bjr  inppTM- 
riaaa  and  altmtlon  ktn  mud  there,  and  "bj  Urge  additiou  at  the 
Md  wUA  ware  tltoagU  atatmuj  to  make  it  enit  the  preaent  lUte  ot 
■rhac*.  Ffl*  tks  uka  of  the  etndeBt  in  atue'h  of  ortgioal  sonrcu  of 
tafomattoB,  pretty  oo^one  nfennoe  to  ench  hu  heim  added  thrangh- 
ML  Tahuble  for  laforiBatloa  of  thie  kind  the  itndent  wQl  find 
IlkH'a  JtMmafl»olrita*t,  Ywa^t  Jltiural  PhtUMophy,  Wiede- 
pma'a  flW«uNMiit*,  sad  the  Mut  vuk  on  olMliieltr  by  Prof. 
llM-ar^  fl<  a»  ColUge  ds  Tisncih 


undressing,  emitted  occasionally  sodden  crackling  apark^ 
while  at  other  times  flames  blazed  from  him  without 
burning  his  clothes.  Such  are  the  scanty  gleanmga  of 
electrical  knowledge  which  we  derive  from  the  ancient 
philosophy ;  and  though  several  writers  of  the  lliddle  Ages 
have  made  occasional  references  to  these  facts,  and  even 
attempted  to  speculate  upon  them,  yet  they  added  nothing 
to  the  science,  and  left  an  open  field  for  the  researches  of 
modem  philosophera. 

Dr  Gilbert  of  Colchester  may  be  considered  as  the  oiiber^ 
founder  of  the  science,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  i^oi 
philosopher  who  carefully  repeated  the  obeervationa  of  the 
ancients,  and  applied  to  them  the  principles  of  philosophical 
investigation.  In  order  to  determine  if  other  bodiea  poa* 
■esaed  the  same  property  aa  amber,  he  balanced  a  light  metal* 
Uo  needle  on  a  pivot,  and  observed  whether  or  not  it  was 
affected  by  causing  the  excited  or  rubbed  body  to  approach 
to  it  In  this  way  he  discovered  that  the  fdlowing  bodiea 
poos  ess  the  property  of  attracting  light  substances  :— 
amber,  gagatea  or  jet,  diamond,  sapphire,  carbuuclSt  rock- 
ciystal,  o^,  amethyst,  vinoentina  or  Bristol  stone,  beryl, 
glass,  paste  for  fiUse  gems,  glass  of  antimony,  sUg^ 
belenuutes,  sulphur,  gnm-mastio,  sealing-wax  of  Lu^  hard 
reain,  arsenic,  rock  salt,  mica,  and  alum.  These  Tsriooe 
bodies  attracted,  with  different  degrees  of  force,  not  only  * 
atmws  and  light  films,  but  likewise  metals,  stonea,  earths, 
wood,  leaves,  thick  emoke,  and  all  solid  and  finid  bodiea. 
Among  the  aubatances  which  ore  not  excited  by  [riction 
Gilbert  enumerated  emerald,  i^gste,  carneltan,  pearly 
jasper,  calcedony,  alabaster.,  porphyry,  coral,  marUOi 
Lydian  stone,  fiinta,  hematites,  amyris  (emery  or  corun- 
dum), bones,  ivory,  hard  woods,  euch  as  cedar,  ebony, 
juniper,  and  cypress,  metals,  and  natural  magnets.  Gilbert 
also  discovered  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  affecta 
the  production  of  electricity ;  dryness  with  north  or  east 
wind  behig  a  favourable  condition,  while  moisture  with 
south  wind  U  unfavourable.  An  account  of  Gilbert's 
experiments  will  be  found  in  his  book  1)4  Jfagnete,  lib.  IL 
cap.  2. 

Robert  Boyle  added  many  new  facts  to  the  science 
of  electricity,  and  he  has  given  a  full  account  of  them  in 
his  Experimentt  on  the  Origin  of  EUetrx  -ity.  By  means  of  %\), 
a  suspended  needle,  he  discovered  that  .imber  retained  its 
attractive  virtue  after  the  friction  which  excited  it  had 
ceased;  and  though  smoothness  of  sorfaca  bad  been 
regarded  as  advantageous  for  excitation,  yet  he  found  a 
diamond  which  in  its  rough  state  exceeded  all  the  polished 
ones  and  all  the  electrica  which  he  hod  tried,  having  been 
abb  ta  move  a  needle  three  minutea  after  he  had  ceased  to 
rub  it.  He  found  also  that  heat  and  Itrtim  (or  the  clean- 
ing or  wiping  of  any  body)  iuoreased  its  susceptibility  of 
excitation ;  and  that  if  the  attracted  body  were  fixed,  and 
the  attracting  body  movable^  their  mutual  approach  would 
still  take  place.  To  Gilbert's  list  of  "  electrics "  Bc^le 
added  the  resinous  cake  which  remained  after  evaporating 
one-fourth  part  of  good  oil  of  tnrpentiusr>the  dry  mass 
which  remains  after  diatilUog  [J^ffi^^lij^  ^jf@<(!^^ 
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strong  spirit  bt  nitre,  glass  6^  lead,  caput  mortuutu  of 
amber,  whit«  sapphire,  v,hite  amethyst,  diaphanouB  ore 
«f  lead,  carnelian,  and  ^  greea  itone  supposed  to  be  a 

sapphire. 

otto  von  To  these  discoveries  6(  Boyle  hie  contemporary  Otto 
<i«o^'*"'  Guericke  added  the  highly  important  one  of  tleetrie 
«0>  light  {Experimenta  Nova  Magdehurgiea,  lib.  jt.  cap.  15). 
Having  cast  a  globe,  of  sulphur  ia  a  glass  sphere,  and 
broken  off  the  glass,  he  mounted  the  sulphar  ball  upon 
a  rsTolring  axis,  and  excited  it  by  the  friction  of  the  hand. 
By  this  means  he  discorered  that  light  aod  sound  acoom- 

{lanied  strong  electrical  excitation,  and  be  compares  the 
ight  to  that  vhieh  is  exhibited  by  breaking  lump  sugar  in 
ths  dark.  With  this  powerfu>  apparatus  Quericke  rerified 
on  a  greater  seals  tha  nsults  obtuned  by  his  predecessors, 
and  obtained  several  nov  ones  of  rery  cousidsrable  import- 
ance. He  found  that  a  light  body,  when  once  attracted 
by  an  exdted  electric,  was  repelled  by  it,  and  vas  in- 
capable of  a  second  attraction  antil  it  h^  been  touched  by 
some  other  body ;  and  tbat  light  bodies  suspended  within 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  an  excited  electric  possessed  the 
same  properties  as  if  they  had  been  excited. 
Vawton  To  our  illuatrious  countryman  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  the 
i^n^  kience  of  electricity  ones  some  important  observations. 
He  used  in  his  electrical  e^cperiments  a  globe  of  glass 
rubbed  by  the  hand  instead  of  the  sulphur  globe  of  Von 
Quericke.  It  irould  appear  that  Kewton  vras  the  first  to 
use  glau  in  this  way  {Oplict,  query  Stb).  We  owe  also  to 
Sir  Isaac  a  beautiful  experiment  on  the  excitation  of  elec- 
tricity which  has  since  become  very  popular.  Having 
fixed  a  round  disc  of  glass  in  a  short  brass  cylinder, 
he  placed  small  pieces  of  thin  paper  within  the  cylinder 
and  upon  a  table,  so  that  the  lower  surface  of  the 
glass  was  one-eighth  of  an  inch  distant  from  the  table. 
He  then  rubbed  the  upper  surface  of  the  gloss,  and 
be  observed  the  pieces  of  paper  "  leap  from  one  part 
of  the  glass  to  the  other,  and  twirl  about  in  the  air." 
This  experiment,  after  a  previous  nnsuccessful  trial,  vas 
repeated  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1676  (Brewster's  Li/e 
Newton,  p.  307). 

Francis  Uawksbee,  one  'of  the  most  active  ezperi> 
mental  philosopben  of  bis  age,  added  many  new  facts 
luvka-^  ^  sdenee^  In  1703  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  uveral  ourioui  axperinunts  on  what  he 
calls  'fthe  mercurial  phospboma."  He  showed  that  light 
could  be  produced  by  passing  common  air  through  mer- 
caiy  placed  in  a  well-exbausted  raceiver.  The  air  rushing 
thiongh  the  mercury,  blew  it  up  against  the  sides  of  the 
glass  that  held  it,  "  appearing  all  around  like  a  body  of 
fire,  consisting  of  abundance  of  glowing  globules."  The 
phenomenon  continued  till  the  receiver  was  half  full  of 
air.  These  phenomena  had  been  obaerved  in  the  Torricel- 
lian Taounm  before  Hawksbee's  time,  and  various  explana- 
tions snggested.  He  suspected  that  they  were  due  to 
jlectricity,  and  remarked  their  resemblance  to  lightning, 
liike  Newton  he  used  a  revolving  glass  globe  robbed  by 
tlie  hand  to  generate  electricity.  Bosidee  the  experunent 
above  alluded  to  he  made  many  others  on  the  electric 
light  and  on  the  attractions  of  electrified  bodies.  Descrip- 
tions of  .these  will  be  found  tn  his  Phjftieo-Mtdumieai 
Jixptrimenti,  170<),  and  in  several  memoirs  in  the  PhUo- 
tofihical  TraAtaciioni  about  1707. 

About  the  same  time  Dr  Wall  (PhiL  Trant.,  1708) 
observed  the  spark  and  crackling  sound  accompanying  the 
electrical  excitation  of  amber,  and  eompuad  them  to 
thunder  and  lightning. 
Fteptaen  most  ardent  experimentalists  of  his  time 

<im»-  Stephen  Glray,  a  Fellow  of  the   Eoyol  Society. 

In  his  first  paper,  published  in  1720,  ha  showed  that 
elffctricitjr  could  be  excited  by  the  friction  of_feathers, 


hair,  silk,  linen,  woollen,  paper,  leather,  wood,  parchment,  a 
and  gold-beaters'  skin.  Several  of  these  bodies  exhibited 
light  in  the  dark,  especially  after  they  had  been  warmed  ; 
but  all  of  them  attracted  light  bodies,  and  sometimes  at 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  An  epoch  was  mads  in 
the  history  of  electricity  by  the  discovery  of  Qray  in  1729, 
that  certain  bodies  had,  while  others  bad  not,  the  power  of 
conveying  electricity  from  one  body  to  another,  ».«.,  in 
modem  phrase,  eonduetiHg  it.  Orey  experimented  with  a 
glass  tubs,  into  the  ends  of  which  were  fastened  two  corks ; 
into  one  of  these  he  fastened  a  fir  rod,  end  to  the  end  of  tha 
rod  an  ivory  ball  On  nibbing  the  glass  he  found  that  tha 
ball  attracted  the  light  bodies  as  vigorously  as  the  glass  itself. 
He  made  a  variety  of  experiments  with  rods  of  different 
length,  and  with  a  packthread,  by  nhich  he  snspended  his  i 
tall  from  the  balcuny  of  an  upper  story  of  bis  house,  all 
with  the  same  result  He  then  attempted  to  csrij  tba 
electricity  horizontally  on  a  packthread  which  he  suspended 
with  hempen  strings  but  the  experiment  failed.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  rejietitioo  of  the  ezi>eriments  at  tiia 
house  of  his  friend  Wheeler,  silk  strings  were  suggested 
as  a  support,  and  found  to  answer,  while  metal  wires 
failed.  Gray  and  Wheeler  were  thus  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  tb^  material  of  the  supports  tbak 
was  in  question,  and  tiiat  whereas  packthread  had,  silk 
had  not  the  power  of  traosmittinj^ ,  electricity  to  a 
distanca.  Uray  and  Wheeler  managed,"  by  supporting  a 
packthread  by  silk  loops,  to  convey  electricity  from  a 
piece  of  rubbed  gloss  to  a  distance  of  686  feet.  The  con- 
ducting power  of  fiuide,  and  of  the  human  bcdy,  was 
established  by  Gray.  Ue  also  made  many  curious  experi- 
ments on  the  electrical  properties  of  resinous  cakes,  which 
he  allowed  to  cool  and  harden  in  the  ladles  in  which 'tbey 
hod  been  melted.  For  an  account  of  these  and  otberu  the 
student  is  referred  to  memoirs  in  tUe  I'kiluso^Jiical  Trattf 
actioni  for  1731,  1735,  Ac 

DesBguliers  mode  many  experiments  confirming  Gray's  DesKgn 
conclusions,  and  found  that  bodies  that  have  the  property  "*''•■ 
of  being  electrically  excitable  by  friction,  or  elteirict  per  »e, 
have  not  the  power  of  ecmduetton;  whereas  eondttetort  ars 
not  eleclrtci  per  $e.  These  terms,  introduced  by  him,  were 
useful  in  bringing  into  concise  iiid  scieutifie  language  Uis 
discoveries  of  Gray. 

While  Gray  pursuing  his  career  of  discoveiy  in 
England,  M.  Dufay,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  su-  iTssg.. 
perintendent  of  the  Koyal  Botanic  Gardens,  was  actively 
employed  in  the  same  researcbea  He  found  tiiat  all  bodies^ 
whether  solid  or  fluid,  could  be  electrified  by  an  axtnted 
tube,  by  setting  them  on  a  glass  stand  slightly  wanned,  or 
only  dried ;  and  that  those  bodies  which  are  in  themselTea 
least  electrical  received  the  greatest  degree  ol  electricity 
from  the  approach  of  the  glass  tnbe.  ^e  repeated  the  ex- 
periments of  Gray,  confimtng  bis  results,  and  found  that 
electricity  was  transmitted  more  easily  along  packthread 
when  it  was  wetted,  and  that  it  might  be  supported  upon 
glass  tubes  in  place  of  silk  linea  In  this  way  he  conveyed 
it  along  a  string  1255  feet  long.  He  suspended  by  silken 
strings  and  electrified  a  child  as  Gray  had  done  ;  and  hav- 
ing suspended  himself  in  a  similar  manner,  be  discovered 
that  an  electrical  spark,  accompanied  with  a  crackling  noise, 
took  place  when  any  other  person  touched  him,  and  he  has 
described  the  prickling  sensation  like  the  burning  fiom  a 
spark  of  fire,  which  is  at  the  same  time  felt  either  through 
the  clothes  or  on  the  skin.  The  great  discovery  of  Dufay, 
however,  was  that  of  two  different  kinds, of  electricity. 
He  fully  recognized  the  importance  of  this  fundamental  Vitreoi 
fact,  and  gave  the  name  of  vitreoua  electricity  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  exciting  glass,  rock-crystal,  precious  stones,  eiec"**' 
hair  of  animals,  wool,  and  many  other  bodies  ;  end  the  nami-, 
of  rvnnotM  to  that  which  is  produced  by  exci^it^  resinou« 
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kdies,  each  u  unb«r,  copti,  gum-lac,  silk,  paper,  tbread, 
and  t  number  of  otbfr  lalMtaDcu.  The  cbaracteriBtio  of 
tiioM  two  elsctricities  wu,  tfa&t  »  body  with  ritreoua  eleo- 
tridtj  kttrscted  all  bodiea  with  resiooui  electrioity,  and 
r^Mllad  all  bodiea  with  Titreooa  electricity;  while  a  body 
with  miooaa. electricity  attractwl  all  bodiea  with  Titreoua 
deetridty,  and  repelled  all  bodiea  with  reainoua  electricity. 
Two  electrified  ulk  threada,  for  example,  repel  e^h  other, 
and  alio  two  electrified  woollen  tbreoUa,  but  an  tieetrified 
nOt  thread  will  attract  an  electrified  woollen  thread.  Henco 
it  ia  eaay  to  datarmina  whether  any  body  poateaeea  Titraooe- 
er  taHaooa  elaetrietty.  If  it  aitraett  an  elaotrified  ailk 
thread,  ilk  eleetricity  will  be  ritreoui ;  if  it  rv/w/i  it,  it  will 
be  resinona. 

Gray  repeated  and  Tariecl  tba  ezperimenta  of  I>afay, 
and  made  many  new  onea.  Like  Hawkabee  and  I>r  ^all. 
ha  racognind  the  similarity  b«l«reen  th«  phonomona  of 
dectiici^  and  thoee  of-  tbander  and  lightoiog  ;  and  ha 
etpreaua  a  hope  "  that  thera  may  be  found  out  a  way  to 
collect  a  greater  qnantity  itf  elect rio  fire,  and  consequeatly  to 
inenaae  the  force  of  that  power,  whigh,  by  eereral  of  these 
experiment^  j»  /i<vf  maffiiit  mmpontri  parva,  aeems  to  be 
^ tit  tanu  naturw  uitA  thunder  and  lightning," 

The  diecoreriea  which  ws  hare  now  reconnted  began  to 
■  loiue  the  activity  of  the  German  and  Dutch  philoaophera. 
To  the  electrical  machine  osed  by  Newton  and  Hawkabee, 
Pnfeasoc  Boze  of  Wittenberg  added  the  print  conductor, 
abich  at  first  conaiated  of  an  iron  or  tin  tube  aupported  by 
a  man  etanding  upon  cakes  of  rosin ;  but  it  was  af  terwarc^ 
•wptDded  by  silken  strings.    Professor  AViifklerof  Leipsio 
■abtitated  a  eu$/iion  in  place  of  the  band  for  exciting  the 
terdriag  globe  ;  and  Professor  Gordon  of  Eriurt^  a  Scotch 
Benedictine  monk,  first  used  a  glass  cylinder,  eight  inches 
long  and  four  broad,  which  he  caused  to  rerolre  by  means 
of  a  bow  and  atrtng.    By  these  meane  electrical  sparks  of 
great  size  and  intensity  were  produced,  and  by  their  aid 
TuioQs  combnstible  substances,  both  fluid  and  solid,  were 
iafismed.     In  ITU  il,  Lodolph  of  Berlin  eucceeded  in 
filing,  b)  the  electrical  spark,  the  ethereal  spirit  of  Fro- 
benioa.    Winkler  did  the  same  by  a  spark  from  his  finger ; 
and  h«  aacceeded  in  inflaming  French  brandy  and  other 
Weaker  apirita  after  they  had  biwn  heated.   Gordon  kindled 
a^ta  by  a  jet  of  alectrified  watar.    Dr  Milea  inflamed 
iJioaphonia  by  the  electric  spark;  and  oil,  latch,  and 
acaling-wax,  whpn  atrongty  heated,  wera  act  on  fire  by 
naiilar  meana.     We  refer  th«  atndent  for  lists  of  tha  worka 
of  the  ^liloaophera  jnst  meutibaed  to  tha  admirable  biblio- 
gc^hy  giren  b|y  Young,  Ifatural  Phito§opky,  p.  SIR. 
Theaa  atrikiDg  efTects  were  alt  prodnced  by  the  electricity 
^  obained  immediately  from  on  excited  elec^ ;  but  a  great 
>t«p  waa  now  made  in  ihe  acienca  by  the  dUoorery  of  a 
method  of  aeenmnlating  and  preeerriag  electricity  in  large 
quDtitteK    The  author  of  this  great  inTcntion  is  not  dis- 
tinctly known ;  but  there  Is  reason  to  belieTe  that  a  monk 
of  the  name  of  Kleist,  a  person  of  the  name  ot  Cuneus,  and 
Profeaaor  Mnachenbroeck  of  Leyden  had  each  the  merit  of 
■a  indapeadeDk  inrentor.    The  inrention  by  which  this 
necomolation  was  effected  waa  called  the  Ltydtn  Jar  or 
Fkial,  bacanae  it  wos  principally  ia  Leyden  that  it  was 
cither  inrented  or  tried.    Having  observed  that  excited 
electrica  soon  lost  their  electricity  in  the  open  air,  and  that 
their  lose  was  accelerated  when  the  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  moisture  or  other  conducting  materials,  Muschenbroeck 
conceived  that  the  electricity  of  bodiea  might  be  retained 
snrroaoding  them  with  bodies  which  did  not  condoct  it. 
In  patting  this  idea  to  the  test  of  experiment,  he  electri- 
f-wi  some  water  In  a  gloss  bottle,  and  a  communication 
having  been  mode  between  the  water  and  the  prime  con- 
dnetM,  the  assistant,  who  was  holding  the  bottle,  on 
trying  to  diMngage  the  communicating  wire,  rwir^d  % 


sadden  shock  in  his  arms  and  brea>t,  nuj  thus  established) 
the  efficacy  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

Sir  William  Watson  made  some  important  experiments  cOrWa. 
at  this  period  of  our  history  (Memoirs  in  Phtl,  Tram.  .^tSS* 
abuut  1747).  Ha  succeeded  in  firing  gunpowder  by  tba 
electric  apoik  ;  and  by  mixing  the  gunpowder  with  a  little 
camphor  he  discharged  a  muaket  by  the  same  power.  He 
also  fired  hydrogen  by  the  electrio  apark;  and  he  kindled 
both  spirits  of  wine  and  hydrogen  by  means  of  a  dro? 
of  cold  Water,  and  even  with  ioa.  In  tha  German  expert 
menta  the  fluid  or  eoHd  to  be  inflamed  was  eat  on  fire  by 
an  electrified  body:  but  Sir  William  Watson  placed  the' 
fluid  in  the  handa  of  an  electrified  person,  and  set  it  on  firt! 
by  causing  %  peraon  not  electrified  to  touch  it  with  hiaj 
fiof^r.  Sir  William  Watson  first  observed  the  flash  of 
Ii^t  which  attends  the  diecharga  ot  the  Leyden  phial,  aud 
it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  iha  pres  improved  form  of  Uiej 
Leyden  phial,  in  which  it  is  coated  both  without  and  within 
with  tinfoil  Dr  Beria  indeed  bad  suggeated  the  outaide. 
coating,  and  at  Bmcaton's  recommendation,  he  coated  a  pane' 
of  ghus  on  both  sides,  and  within  an  inch  of  the  edge,  with' 
tinfoil ;  but  still  the  idea  of  coating  the  hr  doubly  belongs' 
to  Sir  William  Wataon. 

A  party  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  the  president  at  their 
head,  and  Sir  William  Watson  as  their  chief  operator, 
entered  upon  a  aeries  of  magnificent  experiments,  for  the  Expert, 
purpose  of  determining  the  velocity  of  the  electric  fluid,  Xc'"*'* 
and  the  distance  to  which  it  could  be  conveyed.  The 
French  aavans  had  conveyed  the  influence  of  the  Leyden 
jar  through  a  circuit  of  12,000  feet ;  and  in  one  case  the' 
basin  at  the  Tuiteries,  containing  about  an  acre  of  water,| 
formed  part  of  tha  circuit ;  but  the  Eogliah  philosophers 
made  a  more  complete  series  of  experiments,  of  which  tlio 
following  were  the  results  : — 

'  1.  That  in  all  their  o|>erationa,  «licn  the  wires  bava  been  ^ronerly' 
conducteJ,  the  electrical  commotioDs  from  the  cbarged  phul  nave 
brrn  very  considerable  only  when  the  obaerTm  at  the  sxtreiiiiti« 
of  the  wire  have  touched  some  snbatsnce  readily  eoodaotiiig  elee- 
thcitY  wilh  some  part  of  their  bediee.  / 

2.  That  the  elfctrieal  commotloa  ia  alwajs  folt  moat  seneihly  iit 
thoae  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  observers  which  are  between  thd 
conducting  wtrci  and  the  neareit  and  the  most  non-eleetrie  siib>| 
stance,  or,  in  other  word*,  so  mach  of  their  bodies  ss  comss  within) 
the  electrioal  cin-uit.  4 

3.  That  oa  theae  conaidersttons  we  infer  that  the  electrical  powen 
ia  condacted  between  theae  oleervers  hv  sny  nou-electrio  snbstancesj 
which  hsf  pea  to  ba  sitnated  between  tham,  and  ctntribnte  to  fonaj 
the  electrical  clreuit  i 

4.  That  the  eteetrieal  commotion  has  been  pereeptibia  to  two  on 
mors  obearvars  st  conaiderable  distances  from  each  other,  even  aw 
far  ei  two  mile*.  i 

5.  That  when  the  observer*  have  been  ahocVed  at  the  end  of  tw*| 
milea  of  wire,  we  infer  that  the  electrical  cirooit  ia  four  milea,  vis.) 
two  mites  of  wire,  and  the  space  of  two  miles  of  the  non-eleetriol 
matter  between  ua  obaerrers,  whether  it  l>e  water,  earth,  or  both.  | 

0.  That  the  electrical  commotion  la  equally  atrong,  whether  it  !v 
conducted  bj  wkter  or  dry  ground.  i 

7.  That  if  the  wires  batweea  the  electrifjing  machine  and  the 
observers  or*  condncted  on  dry  stick*,  or  other  sabstanoes  aoB- 
alsotrio  in  a  slight  degree  onlj,  the  effects  of  the  electrical  powei! 
are  much  greater  than  when  the  wire*  in  their  progress  touch  the 
ground,  or  mout  vegetahlss,  or  other  snbstanecs  in  a  great  d^rea 
Don -site  trie.  I| 

8.  That  bj  comparing  th*  R*peatire  velocities  of  ekatridfy  bb4 
sound,  that  ot  electricitj,  in  any  of  the  distances  yet  ezperisace^ 
is  nearly  inatamtaneons. 

In  the  following  year  these  experiments  were  resumed 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  absolute  velocity  of 
electricity  at  a  certain  distance,  and  it  was  found  "  that 
through  tha  whole  length  of  a  wire  12,27fi  feet  the  velocity 
of  electricity  was  instantaneous." 

Tha.theory  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  which  waa, 
afterwards  elaborated  by  Franklin,  was  distinctly  annoonced 
by  Sir  W,  Watson.    He  lays  it  down  as  a  law  that  in  eleo>' 
trical  operations  there  is  an  afflux  of  "electric  fluid'  to  tbtk  - 
gloh«  ftod  th«  w&ductoi^^d  ^ao^an..«|Ei]UL«LUt««^u' 
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jWUtr  from  tliem.  In  tKe  eais  ol  two  insnbtod  pttBoua, 
lib*  ooe  in  oontut  with  the  rubber  and  ths  otber  vith  the 
'eondnotDr,  he  obserTod  that  either  of  them  would  commnni- 
eate  a  much  Btrooger  spark  to  the  other  than  to  aaj  bj- 
ftaDder.  The  electriei^  of  the  ow,  he  eayi,  became  more 
rare  thaa  it  is  naturally,  and  that  of  the  other  more  dense, 
■0  that  the  density  oF  Ui«  electiidty  in  the  two  insulated 
pereona  differed  more  than  that  between  either  of  them  and 
a  bystander.  ' 

A.  variety  of  iuteresting  experiments  were  m&de  about 
this  time  by  Le  iloDniar,  Kollet,  WincUer,  EUicott, 
Jallabert,  Boze,  Menon,  Smeaton,  and  Uiles.  In  17i6 
Le  Monnier  conErmed  the  resnlt  preriously  obtained  by 
Oray,  that  electricity  is  communicated  to  homogeceous 
bodies  in  proportion  to  their  surfaces  only.  Boze  dis- 
corered  that  capillary  tubes  which  discharged  water  by 
drops  afforded  s  continuous  stream  when  electrified.  The 
AbbA  Nollet  {£uai  tur  I'EUctrieiti,  1746;  Reeherehtt, 
1749;  LetCrt$,  1753),  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Dufay, 
aajcertaioed  that  electricity  increases  the  natural  evapora- 
tion of  flaids,  end  that  the  evaporation  is  hastened  by 
placing  them  in  non-electric  vessels.  Jallabert  confirmed 
the  result  previously  obtained  by  Wataon,  that  electricity 
passes  through  the  substaDcs  of  a  conducting  wire,  and 
not  along  its  surface.  Smeaton  found  that  the  red  hot 
part  of  an  iron  bar  could  be  as  strongly  electrified  as  the 
cold  parts  on  each  side  of  it.  Dt  Miles  kindled  com- 
mon apirita  by  a  stick  of  black  seoling-wax  excited  by 
dry  flannel.  EUicott  conceived  that  the  particles  of  the 
electric  fiuid  repel  each  other,  while  they  attract  those 
of  all  other  bodies.  Mowbray  concluded  that  the  vege- 
tation of  two  myrtles  was  hastened  by  electrifying  them, — 
a  result  which  Nollet  confirmed  in  the  case  of  vegetating 
■eeda.  The  Abbtf  Menon  found  that  cats,  pigeons,  spar* 
rows,  and  ehoffinchea  lost  weight  by  being  electriiSed 
fur  five  or  aix  boars,  and  that  the  same  result  was  true  of 
the  homan  body ;  and  hence  it  was  concloded  that  electri- 
city aa^enta  ue  insensible  perspiration  of  animtla. 
FranUia  A  bigh  place  in  the  history  of  electricity  must  be 
allotted  to  the  name  of  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  researches  did  much  to  extend  our  theoreti- 
-col  and  practical  knowledge  of  electricity,  and  the  clearness 
and  vigour  of  his  style  mode  hia  writings  popular,  and 
ipread  the  study  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  first  labours  of  the  American  philosophen 
was  to  present,  in  a  more  distinct  form,  the  theory  of  posi- 
tive  and  negative  electricity,  which  Sir  W.  Watson  had 
been  the  first  to  suggest.  He  showed  that  electricity  is 
not  created  by  friction,  but  merely  collected  from  its  state 
of  diffusion  through  other  matter  by  which  it  is  attracted. 
He  asserted  that  the  glaaa  globe,  when  rubbed,  attracted 
the  electrical  fire,  and  took  it  from  the  rubber,  the  same 
globe  being  disposed,  when  the  friction  ceases,  to  give  out 
its  electricity  to  any  body  which  has  less.  In  the  case  of 
the  charged  I^eydeo  jar,  the  inner  coating  of  tinfoil  had 
reeeived  more  than  its  ordinary  quantity  of  electricity, 
sod  was  therefore  electrified  positively  or  pltii,  while  the 
enter  coating  of  tinfoil  having  had  its  ordinary  quantity  of 
electricity  diminished,  was  electrified  negaiively  or  mintia. 
Hence  the  cause  of  the  shock  end  spark  when  the  jar  is 
discharged,  or  when  the  superabundant  pins  electricity  of 
the  inside  is  transferred  by  a  conduoting  body  to  the  de- 
.iective  or  minus  electricity  ti  the  outside;  This  theny 
of  the  Leyden  phial  IVaiAlin  established  in  the  eleareat 
manner,  by  showing  that  the  outside  and  the  inside  coat- 
|ing  possessed  opposite  electricities  and  that,  in  charging 
iX,  exactly  as  much  eleetrieity  is  added  on  one  aide  as  is 
'anbtracted  from  the  otlur.  The  abundant  discharge  of 
^eotricity  by  points  was  observed  by  FranUia  in  hie  ear- 
fmlb  e^tpenment^  and  also  the  power  of  p(^t«  to  coodyt 


it  copiously  from  an  electrified  body. "  Hence  be  was  foi^ 
nished  with  a  aimple  method  ^  coUe^ing  electricity 
from  other  bodies ;  and  be  wu  thna  enabled  to  perform 
those  remarkable  experiments  which  we  shall  now  pro> 
ceed  to  ez^mn.  Hawksbee,  Wall,  and  Nollet  had  succes- 
sively suggested  the  similarity  between  lightning  and  the 
electrie  ipark,  and  between  the  artificial  snap  and  tbe 
natural  thunder.  Previons  to  the  year  1760  Franklin 
drew  up  a  statement,  in  which  be  showed  that  all  the 
general  phenomena  and  effects  which  were  produced  by 
electricity  had  their  counterpart  in  lightning.  After  wait- 
ing some  time  for  the  erection  of  a  spire  at  Philadelphia,  by 
means  of  which  be  thought  to  bring  down  the  electricity  of 
a  thunder-atorm,  be  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  up  a  kito 
among  the  clouds  themselves.  With  this  view  he  mode  a 
small  cross  of  two  small  light  strips  of  cedar,  the  arms 
being  sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  four  comers  of  a 
large  thin  silk  handkerchief  when  extended.  The  comers 
of  the  handkerchief  were  tied  to  the  extremities  of  the 
cross,  and  when  the  body  of  the  kite  was  thus  formed,  a 
tail,  loop,  and  string  were  added  to  it.  The  body  was 
made  of  silk  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  violence  and  wet  of  a 
thunder-storm.  A  very  sharp  pointed  wire  was  fixed  at  tbe 
top  of  the  upright  stick  of  the  cross,  so  as  to  rise  a  foot  or 
more  above  the  wood.  A  silk  ribbon  was  tied  to  the  and 
of  the  twine  next  the  band,  and  a  key  suspended  at  the 
junction  of  the  twine  and  silk.  In  company  with  hts  son, 
Franklin  raised  the  kite  like  a  common  one,  in  tbe  first 
thunder-storm,  which  ha^>pened  in  the  month  of  June  1762. 
To  keep  tbe  silk  ribbon  diy,  be  stood  witbin  a  door,  taking 
core  that  the  twine  did  not  touch  tbe  frame  of  the  door  ; 
and  when  tbe  thnnderclonda  came  over  (be  kite  he  watched 
the  state  of  tbe  string.  A.  cloud  passed  withont  any  dec- 
tries!  indications,  and  be  began  to  despair  of  meceai.  Ha 
saw,  however,  the  loose  filaments  of  the  twine  etanding  out 
evety  way,  and  be  found  tbem  to  be  attracted  by  tbe  ap- 
proach of  bis  finger.  Tbe  suspended  key  gave  a  spark  on. 
the  application  of  his  knuckle,  and  when  the  string  bad  be- 
come wet  with  the  rain,  tbe  electricity  became  abundant ; 
a  Leyden  jar  was  charged  at  tbe  key,  and  by  the  electric 
fire  thus  obtained  epirite  were  inflamed,  and  all  tbe  other 
electrical  experiments  performed  which  had  been  formerly 
mads  by  excited  electrics.  In  subsequent  trials  vitL 
another  apparatus,  he  found  that  the  clonds  were  some- 
times positively  and  some  times  negatively  electrified,  and 
so  demonstrated  the  perfect  identity  of  Ughtniug  and  elec- 
tricity. Having  thus  succeeded  in  drawing  the  electric  fira 
from  the  clouds.  Franklin  conceived  the  idea  of  protecting 
buildings  from  lightning  by  erecting  on  their  highest  parta 
pointed  iron  wire  or  conductors  communicating  «ith  the 
ground.  The  electricity  of  a  hovering  or  a  passing  cloud 
would  thus  be  carried  off  slowly  sod  siUntiy ;  and  if  tbe 
cloud  was  highly  charged,  the  lightntng  would  strike  in  pre- 
ference the  elevated  conductors. 

The  moat  important  of  Fraoklin's  electrical  writings  aro 
his  SxperimenU  and  ObsenxttSotu  on  J^tctneity  made  at 
Philadelphia,  1751-54;  bis  Letteri  on  Eledricity,  and 
various  memoirs  and  letters,  PhU.  Tram.,  1756,  1760,  ttc 

About  t^e  same  time  that  Franklin  was  making  his  kite 
experiment  in  America,  D'Alibord  and  others  in  France  had 
erected  a  long  iron  rod  at  Marii,  end  obtained  reenlts 
agreeing  with  tboee  of  Franklin.  Similar  inveatigations 
were  pursued  by  many  others,  ammig  whom  Father  Beo- 
caria  dewrves  eapecial  mentioQ. 

These  experiments  vera  often dangerooa,  wdin  <mecaa»  Deat 
a  fatal  accident  occurred.  Frofeeior  BicbmaB  q[  St.  Patara-  f^,*^^ 
burg  had  erected  on  his  honae  an  irtm  rod  to  collaet  tbe  ^^s* 
electricity  of  tbnnder-cloDdi,   On  the  6tb  A>gnst  1763,^ 
during  a  tbnnder-atorm,  be  was  obepninA  fl^>agT^tb  bis' 
friend  Sokolow,  the  iodiistliBBd  ^  w0«iUffi|^i!jdf^ 
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tmaei.  pui  o(  hU  apparatus,  wken  a  tromsndoiu  tbunder- 
dap  bnnt  orer  the  neighbotuhood  Ricbman  bent  to  ob- 
wrre  the  electromoter ;  whilo  in  tbia  position,  hia  bead 
being  a  foot  from  the  irun  rod,  Sokolov  aaw  a  globe  of 
bluiih  fire  about  the  sue  of  the  fiat  shoot  from  the  iroa  rod 
to  the  professur's  bead,  with  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol. 
I  The  shock  was  fatal ;  Kichman  fell  back  upon  a  cbest  and 
j  instantlj  expired.  Sokolow  was  stapifiad  and  baaumbed, 
I         ind  the  red  hot  fragments  of  a  metallic  wire  struck  bia 

clothes,  and  cortred  them  with  burnt  morksi 
I  One  of  the  most  diligent  labourers  in  the  field  of  electri- 

I  m  col  science  was  an  Eogliahman,  John  Canton  {Phil.  Tram,, 
1753-54).  Before  bis  time  it  had  been  assumed  aa  indis- 
I  potable  Uiat  the  same  kind  of  electricity  was  inrariablj  pro- 
duced hj  the  friction  of  the  same  electric, — that  glass,  for 
(zample,  fielded  alwajs  nVreouf,  and  amber  always  rcim- 
01U  electricity.  Haring  roughened  a  glaM  tubs  by  grind- 
iag  its  auiiace  with  omery  and  sheet  lead,  he  found  that  it 
poBseased  ritreoua  or  positive  electricity  when  excited  with 
oiled  silk,  bat  resinous  electricity  when  excited  with  new 
itmti  He  found,  in  abort,  that  ritreoua  or  resinous 
electricity  might,  in  certain  cases,  be  doTcloped  at  will 
io  the  same  tube,  by  altering  the  surfaces  of  the  tube 
tui  ths  exciting  rubber.  Remonng  the  polish  from  one 
hilf  of  the  tube,  he  excited  the  different  electricities  with 
the  same  rubber  at  a  single  stroke,,  and,  curiously  enough, 
*Jia  mbber  was  fonnd  to  more  much  more  easily  orer  the 
reagh  than  oTer  the  polished  half.  Canton  likewise  dis- 
eareni  that  glaaa,  amber,  sealiug-waz,  and  calcareous 
fK  wore  all  electrified  positirelj  when  taken  out  of 
nercary ;  and  hance  he  VkOa  led  to  the  importaut  practical 
dbeoTsiy  that  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin  waa  most 
efieacioaa  in  exciting  glass  when  applied  to  the  sarface  of 
the  rubber.  Gantoa  discoTered,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ex- 
plained by  the  then  preraleDt  theory  of  "electrical  atmo- 
tfbam,"  thtf  fondamental  fact  at  tleetrifieeUion  hy  indue- 
tiM.  He  alao  found  that  the  air  in  a  room  could  be 
dactrifiad  pooitively  or  negatively,  and  might  romain  thns 
electrified  for  a  considerable  time. 

Beecaria,  a  celebrated  Italian  physicist,  kept  up  the 
»pirit  of  electrical  i^overy  in  Italy.  Ho  showed  that 
water  la  a  wery  imperfect  conductor  of  electricity,  that 
its  condnctiaf  power  is  proporUonal  to  ita  quantity,  and 
tbat  a  amatl  qaantity  of  water  oppoeea  a  powerful  resiac- 
SBce  to  the  passage  of  electricity.  Ho  succeeded  in 
making  the  ftleetrio  apark  visible  in  water,  by  discharging 
ihoeka  through  wires  that  nearly  met  in  tubes  filled  with 
water.  In  this  experiment  the  tubes,  though  sometimes 
tight  or  tea  lines  tiuck,  were  burst  in  pieces.  Beccaria 
Ukewise  demonstrated  that  air  adjacent  to  an  electrified 
body  gradually  acquired  the  same  electricity,  that  the 
electricity  of  the  body  is  diminished  by  that  of  the  air,  and 
that  the  air  parte  with  its  electricity  very  slowly.  He  con- 
sidered that  there  was  a  mutual  repidaion  between  the 
ptrticlee  of  the  electric  fluid  and  those  of  air,  and  that  in 
the  passage  of  the  former  through  the  latter  a  tempor<ury 
ricnom  waa  formed.  Beccaria'a  experimenta  on  atmospho- 
ficsl  electricity  are  of  ths  greatest  interest  to  the  meteor- 
ologiet  For  farther  account  of  hia  work,  see  his  Lettere 
dtte  Eltttr.y  1768;  ZxperimeiUa,  1772;  and  letters,  .ba, 
mPhii.  Tmnt.  about  1770. 

H«  science  of  electricity  owea  several  practical  as  well 
lathaontical  obeervationt  to  Robert  Symmer  (PAtif.  Trant,t 
dioat  1T59).  In  pulling  off  his  stockings  in  the  even- 
iog  he  had  often  remaj^ced  that  they  not  only  gave  a 
enckling  noiae,  hot  eren  emitted  sparks  in  the  d^k.  The 
ricctiicity  wu  moat  powerful  when  a  silk  and  a  worsted 
ilocking  bad  been  worn  <ni  the  same  leg,  and  It  waa  best 
•hibited  by  putting  the  hand  between  the  leg  uid  the 
at«cluaga,  aud  polling  them  off  together.  ^Tbs.one  atock* 


ing  being  then  drawn  out  of  the  otheri  they  appeared  more 
or  less  inflated,  and  exhibited  the  attractions  and  repulsions' 
of  electrified  bodies.  Two  ^hite  silk  atocktnga, ,  or  two' 
black  ones,  when  put  on  the  same  leg  and  taken  off,  gave' 
no  electrical  indieationa.  When  a  bkck  and  a  white  stock-* 
ing  were  put  on  the  same  leg,  and  after  ten  minutes  taken 
off,  they  were  so  much  inflated  when  pulled  asunder,  thai 
each  showed  the  entire  shape  of  the  leg,  and  at  thedis-1 
tance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  they  rushed  to  meet  each  other.  ^ 

"  Bat  what  sppMXs  moat  extrsordiiiBry  it,  th&t  when  an 
separated,  SDd  remoTod  at  a  certain  diatuice  from  eacli  other,  theii 
clectricitr  doaa  not  appear  to  hare  bean  in  tlla  laaat  impaired  by 
the  ahoclc  they  bad  in  m^ati^g.  The;  are  again  inflated,  again 
attract  and  repel,  and  are  as  ready  to  ntah  tc^ietlLer  as  bmm.' 
Wben  this  expeiimont  !>  performed  with  twobluk  itooUngainona' 
hand,  and  two  white  in  the  other,  it  exUUta  a  very  eaiiona  apectade 
tbe  npnlaian  of  those  ol  tbo  aome  eelotir,  end  the  attrecUon  qf  thoae J 
of  ditierent  oolou^  throws  them  into  aa  agitatioa  that  ta  not  an- 1 
entertaining,  and  makes  them  catch  eacb  at  tbat  of  ita  oppodta 
colour,  at  a  greater  diatanco  than  one  vould  expect  Wbendfowed 
to  come  together,  they  all  unite  in  one  maM.  When  separated,! 
they  reanrae  thefi  (ormer  appearance,  and  admit  ef  the  repetition  of  > 
the  experiment  as  often  aa  jm  pteoae,  till  their  aUotricity,  gradn-J 
ally  iraating,  atanda  in  need  of  being  recruited. 

Symmer  likewise  found  that  a  Leyden  jar  could  bo'' 
charged  by  the  stockings  either  positively  or  negatively,' 
according  as  the  wire  from  the  neck  of  the  jar  was  pre.' 
sented  to  the  black  or  the  white  stocking.  When  the 
electricity  of  the  white  stocking  waa  thrown  into  the  jar,' 
and  then  the  electrid^  of  the  black  fme,  or  nee  vertOf^ 
the  jar  was  not  electrified  at  all  With  the  electricity  of 
two  stockings  he  charged  the  jar  to  such  a  degree  tbat 
shock  from  it  reached  both  his  elbowa ;  and  by  mean* 
of  the  electricity  of  foor  ailk  atockingi  he  kindled  spirita 
of  wine  in  a  tea-qxMn  which  ha  held  in  hia  hand^  and  the 
shock  was  at  the  same  time  felt  from  the  elbows  to  the 
breast.  Symmer  has  the  merit  of  luwing  first  maintained 
the  theory  of  two  diaUnct  floida,  not  independent  of  each 
other,  aa  Qnfay  auppoaed  them  to  be,  bot  eo-eziatentf  and, 
by  couateraetisg  each  other,  producing  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  electricity.  He  conceived  that  when  a  body  is  said 
to  be  positively  electrified,  it  is  not  simply  that  it  is  pos* 
seased  of  a  larger  ahare  of  electric  matter  than  in  a  natural 
state,  nor,  when  it  is  said  to  be  negatively  electrified,  of  a 
less ;  but  that,  in  the  former  case,  it  is  possessed  of  a  larger 
portion  of  one  kind  of  elec^dty,  and  in  the  latter,  of  a 
larger  portion  of  the  other ;  while  a  body,  in  ifa)  natural 
state,  remains  nnolectrified,  because  there  is  an  equal  amount 
of  the  two  everywhere  within  it 

Contemporary  with  Symmer  were  Delaval,  Wilson, 
Cigna,  Kinneisley,  Wilcke,  and  Priestley  (for  the  works  of 
these  electricians  consult  Young).  Delaval  found  that  the 
aidea  of  vessels  that  were  perfect  conductors  were  non- 
conductors,  and  tbat  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  lost  their 
condu'^ting  power  when  reduced  to  ashes.  Wilson  con- 
cluded that  when  two  electrics  are  rubbed  together,  thf 
harder  of  the  two  is  gsuerally  electrified  pisittvely  and 
the  other  negatively,  the  electricities  always  being  opposite.' 
Cigna  made  many  curious  experiments  by  using  silk 
ribbands  in  place  of  the  silk  stockings  of  Symmer.  Kin- 
nersley,  the  fnend  of  Franklin,  made  some  important 
experiments  on  the  elongation  and  fusion  of  iron  wires,' 
when  a  strong  charge  was  passed  through  them  in  a  state 
of  tension  {Phil.  Trans.,  1763);  he  also  experimented 
on  the  dismptive  discharge  in  air,  Wilcke  brought  to 
light  many  phenom'^  respecting  the  electrification  pro-' 
duced  by  the  melting  of  dectric  substancea. 

The  pyro-electricity  of  minerals,  or  the  facnl^  possessed  Pyro- 
by  some  minerals  of  becoming  electric  by  heat,  and  of  trici'tror 
exhibiting  negative  and  positive  poles,  now  began  to  attract  »<i"eraja 
the  notice  of  philosopbera.    There  is  reas 
^yi^  J^'l^cfinutn  of  the  Euicie«i$^zv3)h^ 
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^TopbiTutui^attri^ted  ligbt  bodies,  was  tho  tourmcdxne, 
•  CeyloD  mineral,  in  vhich  the  Dutch  had  early  ncog- 
aused  the  same  attractire  property,  whence  it  got  the 
name  of  AieherUriii^,  or  attractor  of  aahofc  la  1717 
U.  Lemery  exhibited  to  the  Academy  ol  Science*  a  atone 
from  Ceylon  which  attracted  light  bodies;  and  liansns, 
in  mentioning  the  experiments  of  Lemery,  gives  the  atone 
the  oame  of  LapU  JSlectruvt.  The  Duke  de  Koya  waa 
led  in  17SS  to  purchase  some  of  the  stooea  called  toorma- 
line  in  Holland^  and,  assisted  by  Daabenton  and  Adanson, 
he  made  a  reriea  of  ezperimeots  with  thent,  a  deacription 
of.  wh'ch  waa  published.  Tha  subject,  howevar,  bad  eo' 
gaged  the  attention  of  .spinas,  a  celebrated  Qennan  philo- 
so^er,  who  published  an  acootmt  of  them  in  1756. 
Hitherto  nothing  had  been  aaid  leapecting  the  Decesaity 
of  heat  to  excite  the  tourmaline;  but  it  waa  shown  by 
^pinns  that  a  tempeiatore  between  99}°  and  313*  Fahr. 
waa  m^nisite  fox  the  development  of  its  attractiTe  powers. 
Benjamin  Wilson  {FhU.  Tram*.,  1763.  Ac),  Frieatley.  and 
Canton  conttnoed  the  inTestigation;  but  it  was  reserved 
(or  the  Abb4  Haily  to  throw  a  clear  light  on  this  carious 
branch  of  the  science  {Traiti  dt  Mineralo^U).  He  found 
that  the  electricity  of  the  tourmaline  decreased  rapidly 
from  the  Bommita  or  poles  towards  the  middle  of  the 
crystal,  where  it  was  imperceptible;  and  he  discovered 
that  if  a  tourmaline  is  broken  into  any  number  of  frag- 
ments,-each  fragment,  when  excited,  has  two  opposite 
poles.  HaUy  discovered  the  same  property  in  the  Siberian 
and  Brazilian  topaz,  borate  of  magnesia,  mesotype,  preh- 
nite,  aphene,  and  calamine.  He  also  found  that  the 
polarity  which  mioerala  receive  from  heat  has  a  relation 
to  the  secondary  forms  of  their  crystals, — the  tourma- 
line, for  example,  having  its  reaiuous  pole  at  the  eummit 
of  the  crystal  which  has  three  facee,  and  its  vitreous  pole 
at  the  eummit  which  haa  six  faces.  In  the  other  pyro- 
electrical  crystals  above  mentioDed,  fiaOy  detected  the 
same  deviation  from  the  rulea  of  symmetry  in  their  second- 
ary crystals  which  occurs  in  tourmaline.  Brard  discovered 
that  pyro-electricity  waa  a  [Ht>perty  of  the  axinite;  and 
it  waa  afterwards  detected  in  other  minerals.  In  repeating 
and  extending  the  experimenta  of  Haiiy,  Sir  David  Brewster 
discovered  that  various  artificial  salts  were  pyro-electrical ; 
and  he  mentions  tartrate  of  potash  aud  Bod&,  and  tartaric 
acid,  as  exhibiting  this  property  in  a  very  strong  degree. 
He  also  made  many  experiments  with  the  tourmaline  when 
,cnt  into  thin  alicea,  and  reduced  to  the  finest  powder. 
In  which  state  each  ptrUcIe  preserred  ita  (^ro-electrieitj; 
and  he  showed  ihat  teiienu  add  mnoliit,  eren  when  de- 
prived of  their  water  of  crystaUixatioa  and  reduced  to 
powder,  preserve  their  property  of  becoming  electrical  by 
neat.  When  thia  white  powder  ia  heated  and  atirred 
•bout  by  any  rabatance  whatever,  it  collects  in  maasea  like 
new  fallen  snow,  and  adheres  to  the  body  with  which  it  ia 
•tinred.  (For  Sir  David  Brewster'iB  work  on  pyr&electricity 
see  Traiu.  R.S.S.,  184S;  Phil.  Mag.,  Dec.  1847;  Edin- 
hurgh  Journai  of  Science,  Oct  1834  and  1825). 

"in  addition  to  his  experimbnts  on  the  tourmaline,  .£pinn3 
made  several  on  the  electricity  of  melted  sulphur;  and  in 
conjunction  with  Wilcke,  he  investigated  the  subject  of 
electric  atmoapherea,  and  discovered  a  beautiful  method  of 
charging  a  plate  of  air  by  suspending  large  wooden  boards 
coated  with  tin,  and  having  their  aurfaces  near  each  ether 
and  parallel  .£pinuB,  however,  has  been  principally 
distinguished  by  his  iugeniooa  theory  of  electricity,  which 
he  haa  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  eepaiate  work  (Ten- 
tamen  Tkforia  Eledrieiiatia  ct  MagnetitmC)  which  ap- 
peared at  St  Petersburg  in  1759.  This  theory  is  founded 
on  tho  following  principlea  1,  The  particles  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  repel  each  other  with  a  force  dqpreasing  as  the 
Jihtunca  iucreosoa,    2.  The  pailicloa  of  the  electric  Ami/* 
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attract  the  particles  of  all  bodies,  and  are  attracted  by 
them,  with  a  force  obeying  the  same  law.  3.  The  electric 
fluid  exists  in  the  porea  of  bodies ;  and  while  it  movss 
without  any  obstruction  in  non-electrics,  such  as  metals, 
water,  die.,  i*;  moves  with  extreme  difficulty  in  electrics, 
such  as  glass,  roain,  &c  4.  Electrical  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced either  by  the  tranaferenee  of  the  fluid  from  a  body 
containing  more  to  one  containing  less  of  or  from  ita 
attraction  and  repulaioa  whan  no  truuferenoe  takes  place,  eim- 

The  electrici^  of  fishes,  like  that  of  nunerals,  now  be-  ^^'^ 
gan  to  excite  Tary  general  attentionL  The  ancients^  as  we 
have  seen,  were  acqnsinted^with  the  bsnumlnBg  power  of 
the  torpedo, butitwaBUottilll676thatmoderanataralista 
attended  to  this  remarkable  proper^.  The  Arabians  had 
long  before  given  this  fish  the  name  of  road  or  lightning ; 
but  Redi  was  the  first  who  conunnnioited  the  fact  that  the 
shock  was  ctmveyed  to  the  fiidwrmaa  by  meana  of  the  line 
and  rod  which  connected  him  with  the  fish.  LMenzini 
published  engravings  of  its  electrical  orgaua;  Reaumur 
described  the  electrical  properties  of  the  fish;  Eftm{^er 
compared  the  effects  which  it  produced  to  t^htniog;  but 
Bancroft  was  the  first  person  who  distinctly  suspected  that 
the  effects  of  the  torpedo  were  electrical  In  1773 
Walsh  {Pka.  TraM.,  1773-5)  and  Ingenhonaz  proved,  hy 
many  curious  experiments,  that  the  ^ock  of  the  torpedo 
was  an  electrical  one ;  and  Hunter  {FkU.  Tram.,  1773-0) 
examined  and  described  the  anatcinical  etmeture  of  its 
electrical  orgona.  Humboldt  (Ann.  de  Chim.  a  de  FkyM.,  L 
15),  Gay-Loasac,  and  Oeoffroy  pureued  the  subject  wiUi 
auccees;  and  Cavendish  (Phil.  Tratu.,  1776)  constnieted 
an  artificial  torpedo,  by  which  be  imitated  the  actions  of 
the  living  animal  The  subject  waa  also  investigated  hj 
Todd,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  {Phik  Trant.,  1829),  John 
Davy,  and  Faraday  (£xp.  Ret,,  vol  ii).  The  power  of 
giving  electric  shocks  has  been  discovered  also  in  tho 
(rymnotui  dedrieut,^  the  Malaplerurvt  eledrieut,*  thtt 
Triikiunu  eieeiricut*  and  the  Tetraodon  etedrievt.*  Th« 
most  interesting  and  the  best  known  of  these  aingular  fishes 
is  the  Oymnotui  or  Surinam  eel.  Humboldt  gives  a  very 
graphic  account  of  the  combata  which  are  cairied  on  in 
South  America  between  the  gymnoti  and  the  wild  hmea  in 
the  vicinity  of  Calabozo. 

Among  the  cultivators  of  ^ectricity  Henry  Cavendish  is 
entitled  to  a  distinguished  place.  Before  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  .£pinua,  he  had  communicated  <^avv 
to  the  Boyal  Society  a  aimilar  theory  of  electrical  pheno-  ot^i- 
mena.  Aa,however,hehadearri«dtbetheorymnchfnrther, 
and  considered  it  under  a  more  accnrata  point  id  t'mw, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  his  paper  to  the  world  (PkU. 
Tram.,  1771).  Cavendiah  made  aome  acontate  wpeilr 
menta  on  the  relative  conducting  power  of  different  au^- 
stances.  He  found  that  electricity  experieneea  aa  much 
resistance  in  paning  through  a  column  of  water  one  indi 
long  as  it  does  in  pasaing  through  an  iron  wire  ui  the 
same  diameter  400,000,000  inchea  long, « hence  he  con- 
cluded that  iron  wire  condneta  400,000,000  timea  as  well 
as  rain  or  distilled  water.  He  found  that  a  st^utioD  of 
one  part  of  salt  in  one  of  water  conducts  a  hundred  timea 
better  than  freeh  water,  and  that  a  saturated  solution  of 
soa-aalt  conducts  eeven  hundred  aud  twenty  times  better 
than  fresh  water.  Cavendish  likewise  detenu'ted  by 
nice  experimenta  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  coated 
glass  of  a  certain  area  increased  with  the  thinness  of  the 
gloss,  and  that  on  different  coated  plates  the  quantity  waa 
as  the  area  of  the  coated  surface  directly,  and  as  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass  inversely.  Although  electi|icity  had  been 
employed  as  a  chemical  agent  in  the  oxidation  and  fuaioa 
of  metels,  yet  it  is  to  Cavendish  that  we  owe  the  first  of 
those  brilliant  inquiries  which  hayejione  so  n^ch  for  tha 
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adfWMBMBt  of  modm  ebamut^.  By  luing  diffmat 
fNtfoitiam  U  ox^eo  vaA  hydtogsD,  sod  ezamining  th« 
imdacti  whieli  thty  formed  ttftor  «iplonoQ  witb  the  eleo- 
tiM  ipufc*  he  obutaed  K  propottioo  of  vbicb  the  prodoct 
*M  para  vftt«r  {Fkit.  Tratu.,  1784-C).  The  decern- 
poutioa  of  wator  bj  the  electric  tpKrk  wu  first  effected 
\tf  PkaU  V»a  TcoMtwgk  ud  Deiman  ,  improvtd  method* 
of  eSKbi^  it  were  diieororod  and  tued  hj  PeanoOf  Catb- 
bartKDL,  uid  WoUuton  (Phil.  TranM.,  1801). 
ocnA  Tbe  greet  discorery  mode  by  Golvaoi  in  1790,  that  the 
^'^^j  cootact  of  oieteb  prodoced  muBcolar  cootraction  in  the  frog, 
iDd  the  mveouoo  of  tbe  voltaio  pile,  in  1 800,  by  Volta  led 
ih-  to  the  rMX^nitioa  of  a  oew  kind  of  electricity  called  <^t- 
■tnv  ti:  Vottau  SUctrtdty,  which  uow  proved  to  be 
idaolicfcl  with  fnctional  electricity  Tbe  chemtcal  effects  of 
the  voltaic  pile  far  traosoead  thoen  of  ordinary  electricity 
la  1800  NicolsoQ  aod  Carlisle  diiw^veted  tbe  power  of 
tbe  pile  to  deoompoee  water;  aoil  la  i60^  {Baier^an 
iMiurf)  Sir  Uumpbry  Dary  decompowl  tb«  eahba  aud'the 
alkauM.  and  thw  created  ft  new  #voch  ji  the  bwtory  of 
dwrnutry 

CoDtem poraneous  with  Cavenduh  wu  C^aioinb,  ooe  ot 
the  moet  emineot  esperimeotal  philoeophen  of  the  last 
caatory.  Id  order  to  dttennine  the  law  of  elecencal 
aetmi,  ha  lorented  an  uutninunt  called  a  byrnon  balanee, 
whieb  baa  aiBee  hie  time  been  uniranalty  used  m  all 
dabcaie  raaaarchea,  and  which  U  partiealarly  applicable 
t»  the  meaanremaiit  of  .eleotncal  and  magaetical  actions. 
£piBH  and  CaTeoduh  had  considered  the  action  of  elec' 
fnaty  ae  dimioishiDg  with  tbe  distance;  but  Coulomb 
proved,  by  a  series  of  elaborate  eiperiments,  that  it 
Tatied,  hke  gravity,  m  the  inverse  ratio  ot  the  square 
of  the  distance.  Dr  Robison  had  previoosty  deter- 
mined, withoo^  bowevH',  having  pabluhed  bis  expen- 
maata,  that  in  the  mutoal  repulsion  of  two  similarly 
electrified  spheres,  tbe  law  was  slightly  in  eicese  of  the 
innrea  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance,  while  id  the 
nttiaction  of  oppoeitely  electrified  spheres  the  deriatiun 
from  that  ratio  «u  in  defect,  and  hence  be  cou- 
eroded  that  the  law  of  electrical  action  was  similar  to  that 
<4  gravity.  Adopting  tbe  hypothesis  of  two  fluids, 
Oonlomh  investigated  experimentally  and  tbeoretically  the 
diatnbation  of  electricity  on  the  sorface  of  bodies.  He 
determined  the  law  of  iCS  diatribution  between  two  con- 
ilocting  bodies  in  contact ;  he  measured  tbe  density  of  the 
dactricity  at  different  points  of  two  sphene  in  contact ;  he 
aacertained  the  disbribatioo  of  electncity  among  several 
spheres  (wbsthsr  equal  or  unequal  J  placed  m  contact  in  a 
•tni^t  line  i  he  measnred  the  distribution  of  electricity  on 
the  aarfaee  of  a  cylinder,  and  ita  diatribotion  between  a 
epber*  and  cylinder  of  different  Ungtha  but  of  the  same 
dianatei  Hh  expenmcnta  on  the  dbeipation  of  electri- 
city posseai  also  a  high  value.  He  found  that  the  mouen* 
taiy  dissipatiMi  waa  proportuuuU  to  the  degree  of  elertrifi 
cation  at  the  time,  and  that,  when  the  charge  waa  mode- 
rate; lU  dissipation  was  not  altered  in  bodies  of  different 
kinds  or  shapes.  The  temperature  and  preaeuro  of  the 
atmosphere  did  not  produce  any  eenaible  raange  ;  but  be 
concluded  that  the  dissipation  waa  neatly  proportional  to  the 
cube  of  tbe  qoaotit;  of  moisture  in  tbe  air.  In  examining 
the  dtasipetion  which  takee  place  along  imperfectly  insu- 
lating snbstaoces,  he  found  that  a  tbrearl  of  gum-lac  was  the 
most  perfect  ot  all  ineuUtors ;  that  it  insulated  ten  times 
as  well  as  a  dry  silk  thread  ,  aud  that  a  silk  thread  covered 
with  fine  saaliDg-wax  insulated  as  powerfully  as  gum-lac 
when  it  bad  four  times  ita  lengtL  He  found  sJso  that 
the  dissipation  of  electi^iaty  along  insulators  was  chiefly 
owing  to  adhering  moulore,  but  in  some  measure  also  to  a 
•ligbt  oondnetiog  power.  For  the  memoirs  of  Coulomb 
•M  MewL  de  Math,  tt  PApt.  dt  Ucad.  dt  Sc.,  1780,  Ac. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  taat  eentnry  a  series  of  eipen-  lkpIsm 
menta  was  made  by  Laplace,  Lavoisier,  and  Volla  (PA*i-  t?i«M 
Tram,  1783,  or  Cotlenom  d^V  Op.),  from  which  it  ap-  »nj>^ 
peared  that  electricity  ia  devebped  when  soUd  or  fluda 
bodies  pass  into  the  gaseous  state  Tbe  bodAs  which  were 
to  be  evsporated  or  dusolved  were  placed  \ipoc  an  insu- 
lating Bland,  and  made  to  commomcato  by  a  chuo  or  wire 
with  a  CavaUo's  electrometer,  or  with  Volu'e  condenserc^ 
when  it  waH  suspected  that  tbe  electricity  locroosed  gra- 
dually When  eutphunc  acid  diluted  wuh  three  parts  of 
water  was  poured  upon  iron  filings  hydrogen  was  disen* 
gaged  witb  a  brisk  effervescence ,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes  tbe  condenser  was  so  highly  charged  as  to  yield  a 
strong  spark  of  negative  electncity  Similar  results  were 
obtained  when  charcoal  was  burnt  on  a  cfaafiog  dish. 
Volta,  who  happened  to  be  at  Paris  wbsn  these  eiperi- 
mentd  were  made,  and  who  took  an  active  part 
ID  them,  subsequently  observed  that  the  electricity 
produced  by  evaporation  was  always  negative.  He 
found  that  burning  charcoal  givea  out  negauva  electric 
city  an-l  in  other  kinda  of  combuation  he  obuined  dt^ 
tinct  slm-tncal  indications.  In  this  stat^  of  the  subject 
Saussure  { Voyage  dan*  let  Atpei,  t,  ii.  p  808,  et  *t^.) 
undertook  a  «erm  of  elaborate  ezpenmanU  on  the  electri*  g^^^ 
city  of  evaporation  and  eombuation.  In  hia  first  trials  he*u<«^ 
found  that  the  electncity  was  sometimes  poaitiva  and 
sometimes  negative  when  water  was  evaporated  from  a 
beated  cractble  of  iron  ;  but  he  afterwards  found  it  to  be 
always  positive  both  in  an  iron  and  a  copper  cnidhle.  Ia 
o  silver  and  a  porcelain  crucible  tbe  electricity  was  negn- 
tive.  The  evaporation  of  alcohol  and  of  ether  in  ajulver 
crucible  also  gsvo  negative  electricity  Saussuce  made 
many  fruitless  triab  to  obtain  electncity  from  combustion, 
and  he  likewise  failed  in  hts  attempt  to  procure  it  from 
evaporation  wttbout  ebullition.  Many  valuable  additiona 
were  about  this  time  made  to  electrical  apparatus,  as  well 
as  to  the  science  iisell,  by  Van  Marum,  Csvallo,  Nicholson, 
Cnthbertaon,  Brooke,  Bennet,  Read,  Morgan,  Henley,  and 
Lane ;  but  these  cannot  bete  be  noticed  in  detail 

The  spplicatioo  of  analysis  to  electrical  phenomena  may 
be  dated  from  the  commencement  of  tbe  present  century. 
'  Coulomb  had  considered  only  the  distribution  of  etectri-  AppiiM. 
city  on  the  SQrfac«  of  spheree  ;  but  Laplace  undertook  to  mtaiyais 
investigate  its  distribution  on  the  surface  of  ellipsoids  of 
:  revolution,  end  he  showed  that  tbe  thicknese  of  the  coat- 
ing of  fluid  at  tbe  pole  waa  to  its  thickness  st  the  equator' 
as  the  polar  ia  to  the  equatorial  diameter.  Biot  {Tratti  dt 
Phytiqut  S»p.  et  Math.)  has  extended  Ibis  invesugation  to 
all  spheroids  diffenng  tittle  from  a  sphere,  whatever  may  be  BM. 
the  irregularity  of  then  figurei  He  likewisp  determined 
analytically  that  the  losses  of  electncity  form  a  geometrical 
progression  wbra  the  two  surfaces  of  a  jar  or  plate  of  coatsd 
glsss  are  discharged  by  suceaasive  contacts ;  and  he  found 
that  the  same  law  reguUtea  the  dischr  rge  when  a  sense  of  jars 
or  plates  are  placed  in  oonhmimieatioL  with  each  other  It  is 
to  Poisson  (Mem  de  Unit  Uatk  tt  Phgt.,  13.  1811.  &c  ) 
however,  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  having  brought 
tbe  phenomena  of  electricity  under  the  dommioo  of  analy- 
BiB,  and  placed  it  on  th«  same  level  aa  tbe  more  exact  Pobsoob 
scieoces.  Assuming  tbe  hypothesis  of  two  Quids,  fas 
deduced  theorems  for  determicing  ths  distribution  of 
the  electric  fluid  on  the  surface  ot  twu  conducting  spberea 
when  they  are  either  placed  in  contact  or  at  any  given 
disunce.  The  truth  of  these  theorems  bod  bt<rn  estab- 
lished by  experiments  performed  by  Coulomb  long  befots 
the  theorems  themselves  had  been  investigated. 

Voltaic  electricity  had  now  absorbed  the  attention  of 
experimental  pbilosophera.  The  splendour  of  its  pb^ 
nomena,  as  well  as  its  association  widi  chemical  diacuve^, 
contributed  tb  give  itpopalari^|^^^importance, 
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disooreries  of  Oalrant  and  Volta  Trere  destined,  in  tbeir 
torn,  to  pus  into  the  shade,  and  the  intellectnal  enterprise 
•f  the  natural  phQoaophers  of  Europe  was  directed  to  new 
branches  of  electrical  and  magnetical  acienee.  Qatded  by 
theoretical  anticipations,  Professor  H.  C.  Oereted  of  Copen- 
hagen {Bxptrimenta  eirca  effeetuvx  'conjtietui  eleeirici  in 
aeum  tnagneticam)  in  1820  diacorered  that  the  elec- 
trical corrent  of  a  galvanic  battery,  vhen  made  to  pass 
through  a  platinum  vire,acted  upon  a  compass  needle  placed 
below  the  fvire.  He  found  that  a  magnetic  needle  placed 
in  the  neighboarhood  of  an  electric  current  always  places 
itself  perpendicular  to  the  plane  through  the  current  and 
the  centre  of  the  needle ;  or,  more  definitely,  that  a 
magnetic  north  pole,  carried  at  a  constant  distance  ronnd 
the  current  in  the  direction  of  rotation  of  an  ordinary 
eork-«crew  advandng  in  the  praitiTe  direction  of  the 
current,  would  always  tend  to  move  in  the  direction  in 
which  ^  is  being  carried. 

Scarcely  had  the  news  of  Oersted's  discorery  reached 
France  when  a  French  philosopher,  Amp&ra,  set  to  work  to 
develop  the  important  consequencee  whidi  it  inTolved. 
Phyuoiats  had  long  been  loc^dng  for  the  connection  be- 
tween magnetism  and  electricity,  and  had,  perhaps, 
inclined  to  the  riew  that  electriaty  was  somehow  to  be 
explained  as  a  magnetic  phenomenon.  It  was,  in  fact, 
nnder  the  infioenoe  of  wsuai  ideas  that  Oersted  was  led  to 
hii  diaeoTeiy.  ^p&re  showed  that  the  explanation  was 
to  be  fooad  iu  an  opposite  direction.  He  discovered  the 
pondetomotiTe  action  of-  aaa  electrie  enrrent  on  another, 
and  by  a  lariea  of  weU-chosen  experimenta  he  ntablished 
the  elementary  lavs  ef  eleotrodynamical  action,  starting 
fn»n  which,  by  a  brilliant  train  of  mathemaUcal  analysis,  he 
not  only  arolTed  the  complete  explanation  of  all  the  electro- 
siagnetio  phenomena  obserred  before  him,  bat  predicted 
many  hitherto  unknown.  The  results  of  his  researches 
may  be  summarized  in  the  statement  that  an  electric  current 
in  a  linear  drcnit  of  any  form  is  equivalent  in  its  action, 
whether  on  magnets  or  other  circuits,  to  a  magnetic  shell 
bounded  by  the  cirenit,  whose  strength  at  every  point  is 
constant  and  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current. 
By  his  beautiful  theory  of  molecular  corrente,  he  gave  a 
tbeoretical  explanation  of  that  connection  between  electri- 
city and  magnetism  which  had  been  the  dream  of  previous 
investigators.  If  we  except  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
'  the  induction  of  electric  currents  made  about  ten  years 
later  by  Faraday,  no  advance  in  the  science  of  electricity 
can  compare  for  completeness  and  brilliancy  with  the  work 
of  Ampere.  Our  admiration  ie  equally  great  whether  we 
contemplate  the  clearness  and  power  of  his  mathematical 
investigations,  the  aptnees  and  skill  of  his  experiments,  or 
tbe  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  he  elabcffatad  his  dis- 
covery when  he  had  once  found  the  clue. 

In  1821  Faraday,  who  was  destined  a  little  later  to  do 
BO  much  for  the  science  of  electricity,  discovered  electro- 
magnetic rotation  {Quarterly  Journal,  xiL),  having  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  a  horizontal  wire  carrying  a  current  to 
rotate  continuoasly  acnws  the  vertical  lines  of  a  field  of 
magnetic  force.  The  experiment  was  very  soon  repeated 
in  a  variety  of  forme  by  De  la  Rive,  Barlow,  Ritchie, 
Sturgeon,  and  others ;  and  Davy  (FhU.  Tr^ru.),  in  1823, 
observed  that,  when  two  wires  connected  with  the  pole  of 
a  battery  were  dipped  into  a  cup  of  mercury  placed  on  the 
pole  of  a  powerful  magnet,  the  Quid  metal  rotated  in  op- 
posite directions  about  the  two  electrodes.  The  rotation  of  a 
magnet  about  a  fixed  current  and  about  its  own  axis  was 
at  once  looked  for,  and  obaerved  by  Faraday  and  others. 
The  deflection  of  the  voltfuo  arc  by  the  magnet  had  been 
observed  by  Davy  in  1821  (Pkil.  Tratu.);  and  iu  1840 
Walker  observed  the  rotation  of  the  lumiaous  discharge  in 
s  vacuum  tube.    For  many  beautiful  ezperinii'dota  on  the 


influence  of  the  magnet  on  the  strata,  in  vacuum  tube^ 
we  are  indebted  to  Plucker,  De  la  RiTi^  tiruv^  Gassioltt 
and  others  who  followed  them. 

One  of  the  first  machinee  in  which  a  oontinuons  motion  Ei<zm 
was  produced  by  means  of  the  repulsions  and  attractions  "^^^ 
between  electromagnets  and  fixed  magnets  or  electro- 
magnets was  invented  by  Ritchie  (PAtX  Trans.,  1833). 
The  artifice  in  such  machines  consists  in  reverang  the 
polarity  of  one  of  the  cJecteomagnets  when  the  machine 
is  near  the  position  of  equilibrium.  For  a  general  theory  of 
these  machines,  showing  the  reasons  why  they  are  not 
useful  aa  economic  motive  powers,  see  Jacobi  {JfSmoire  sur 
fApplicaiion  de  T£l9ctro-maynHi«m€  au  Mouvemmt  da 
Machine*,  Potsdam,  1835),  and  Joule  (Mech.  Mag.,  xxxvi.). 
Electro-magnetio  engines  have,  however,  found  a  raatricted 
use  in  scientific  workflhope,  aueh  as  FromenVs^  in  giving 
telegraphic  apparatus,  &c 

In  1820  Arago  (^nn.  dA  Chim,  tt  de  Phift.,  t  xv.)  and  »v| 
Davy  {An/taU  of  Fhitosophp,  1821)  discovered  indepen-  by^ 
denuy  the  power  of  the  electario  current  to  magnetize  iron  cum 
and  steel  Savaty  {Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phj/*.,  t.  xxziv., 
1837}  made  stane  very  enrious  experiments  on  the  alter- 
nate directions  of  magnetization  of  needles  placed  at  differ- 
ent distances  from  a  wire  conveying  tha  diacharge  of  », 
Leyden  jar.  The  dependence  of  uie  utensity  of  magaet  i 
ization  on  the  strengui  of  the  current  was  investi^ited  1^ 
Lenz  and  Jacolx  {Poff^.  Ann.,  xlvil,  1839),  and  Joule  found 
thi^  magnetization  did  not  increase  proportionately  with' 
the  current,  but  reached  a  maximum  (Stuigeon'a  Ann.  oj  El. 
iv.  1839).  Tim  fortber  development  of  £ia  subject  vhidi 
re'ally  Mlongs  to  magnetism,  has  been  carried  on  bjr 
Weber,  MfiUer,  Yon  Waltenhofen,  Dub,  Y^iedemann,  Quin- 
tna  IciliuB,  Biw^  Btoletov,  Rowland,  and  otben.  Tha 
use  of  a  ewe  of  soft  iron,  magnetized  bj  a  helix  aarroiuid-^ 
ing  it,  has  become  nnivend  in  all  kinds  of  deotrical  ap-; 
paratufl.  Electromagnets  of  great  power  have  in  tidaway 
been  constructed  and  used  in  electrical  researehea  1^ 
Brewster,  Sturgeon,  Heniy,  Faraday,  and  otlMca  • 

The  most  illustrious  among  the  sacceasraa  of  Ampire  was 
Wilhelm  Weber.  He  greatly  improved  the  construction  of  it«e« 
the  galvanometer,  and  invented  the  electro-dynamometer.  ^P" 
To  tiiese  instruments  he  applied  the  mirror  scale  and  tele- 
scope  method  of  reading,  which  had  been  suggested  by  nltci 
Foggendorff,  and  used  by  himself  and  Gauss  in  magnetic 
meaaurementa  about  1833.  In  1846  he  proceeded  with  his 
improved  apiwratus  to  test  the  fundamental  lawa  of  Am- 
pire.  The  reauU  of  hia  researches  waa  to  astabliah  the 
tenth  of  Amp&re'a  principles,  as  far  as  ezperiments  with 
closed  circuits  could  do  so,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  far 
beyond  anything  attainable  with  the  simple  appacKtoa  of 
the  originsi  discoverer.  The  experiments  of  Weber  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  true  experimental  evidence  for  the  theory 
of  Ampere,  and  as  such  ^ey  fwm  one  of  the  comer-atones 
of  electrical  science. 

While  experiment  was  thus  busy,  theory  was  not  idle.  In 
1845  Orassmann  published  {Fogg.  Ann,,  Iziv.)  his  Ifeue 
Theorie  der  Medrodynamii,  in  which  he  gives  an  elemen-  Tb« 
tary  law  different  from  that  of  Ampiire,  but  lending  to  the  ^{^ 
same  results  for  closed  circuits.     In  the  same  year  F.  EL  •^x" 
Neumann  published  yet  another  law.     In  1846  Weber 
announced  his  famous  hypothesis   coimecting    electro-  ' 
statical   and  electrodynamical  phenomena.     Much  faaa 
been  written  on  the  subject  by  Carl  Neumann,  Kiemann^ 
Stefan,  Clausius,  and  others.     Very  important  are  threa 
memoirs  by  Helmholtz,  in  Crell/s  Journal  (1870—2—4),  in. 
which  a  general  view  is  taken  of  the  whole  question,  and. 
the  works  of  his  predecessors  are  critically  handled.  W» 
shall  have  occasion,  in  the  body  of  the  article,  to  refer  (o 
the  dynamical  theory  of  Clerk  Maxwell,  which  promises' 
to  e£Fect  a  revolutioQ  in  (his  part  ol  ^«Qtric«tjKi«aoo,. 
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Bj  hii  dueoreiT  o(  tliMUO-electricitj  in  1823  (Poffff. 
Jml,  fi),  Seebeck  opensd  up  a  new  department  He 
fooad  that  irhen  two  different  metala  are  joined  in  circuit 
tbare  will  b«  an  electric  corrent  in  the  circuit  if  the  junetioos 
are  not  at  the  same  temperature ;  he  arranged  the  metali 
in  a  UienDO-elaetrie  aeriei;  just  as  Volta  and  his  foUowera 
had  arranged  them  in  a  contact  series.  Cumming  (Annals 
cf  Pka.f  1823)  found  that  the  order  of  the  matala  was  not 
the  same  at  di^EEerent  temjperatorea.  This  pbeDomentHi  haa 
been  called  thenno-electno  iuTeraioD.  In  1834  Peltier  di»- 
coTered  that  if  a  current  be  aent  round  a  circuit  of  two 
Betals  in  the  direction  in  which  the  tharmo^lectromotiTe 
force  would  naturally  aeod  it,  then  the  hot  junction  ii 
cooled,  and  the  cool  juDCtioa  heated.  Thia  effect,  which  is 
feretaible,  and  Tvifla  aa  the  atrength  of  the  current,  ia 
catlod  the  Peltier  effect  Sir  W.  Thomson  made  manj 
experiments  on  thermo'^lectrici^,  and  applied  to  the 
experimental  results  the  laws  of  the  dynamical  theory 
of  heat  His  reasonings  led  him  to  predict  a  new 
thermo-electric  phenomenon,  the  actual  existence  of  whtch 
he  afterwards  verifiod  by  an  elaboruto  aeriea  of  very  beau- 
tiful experiments  (Phil,  Trant.,  1666).  He  haagiven'a 
gnural  theory  of  the  thenno-electrie  properties  of  matter, 
tiUng  into  account  the  effect  <d  atroetaref  Ac  Hisexperi- 
meatal  raaearches  have  been  sbly  ooutinned  by  Ptofeasor 
Tai^  iriko,  guided  by  theoNtical  oonatderftti(»stotheooigec- 
bve  that  the  curves  in  vhai  Thonuon  called  tlw  "  thann<^ 
aleetrie  diagram"^  mnsfe  be  itraightUne^  nude  an  extended 
•eries  of  experimenta,  and  showed  that  they  were  in  general 
toy  apfwoximaiely  either  atraig^  Uses  or  nude  up  of 
pecaa  ot  rtraight  lines.  Our  knowledge  of  thermoelectri- 
city has  been  advaacedby  Becquerel,  Magnna,  Matthieasen, 
Leionx,  Arenarius,  and  otheifc  Thenno-eUctrie  bttttcriea 
of  eoQ^derable  power  have  been  oonatmcted  by  Uarkna, 
No^  and  CSbunood,  and  mployad  more  or  Um  in  die  arta 
\  In  1834  Ango  (Ann.  d»  Ckitn.  tt  de  Pk^t.^  t  xxm&a) 
made  a  rema^ble  disooveiy,  which  led  nltimately  to  i*> 
sdta  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  found  that  when  a 
ou^etic  ne«lle  is  suspended  over  a  rotating  copper  disc 
the  needle  tends  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  disc.  This 
phenomenon,  which  bos  been  called  the  "  magnetism  of  ro- 
tation." excited  great  interest ;  Barlow  (Pkil.  Tram.,  1636), 
HerKhel,  SeebecL  {Poffff.  Ann.,  viL,  1826),  and  Babbam 
(Phil.  TVoAi.,  1825)  made  elaborate  researches  on  the  sub- 
ject and  PoissoD  {Mctn.  cU  rAcad.,  vii.,  1826)  attempted 
to  gire  a  tiieoreticid  explanation  in  hie  memoir  on  magnet- 
iim  in  motion.  The  true  explanation  waa  not  arrired  at 
antil  Faiaday  took  up  the  subject  a  little  later.  We  may 
mention,  here,  howeveri  the  experiments  of  Pliicker, 
llatteacd,  and  Fooeault  on  the  damping  of  the  motions  of 
m  asses  of  metal  between  the  poles  of  electromagnets.  The 
damping  of  a  compacs  needle  sospended  over  a  copper 
plate,  obserred  by  Seebeck  (f.  c),  tus  been  t^en  advan- 
tage of  in  the  conatruetion  of  golTanometers. 

In  1631  Faraday  began,  Wiethe  discovery  of  the  induc- 
tion of  electric  currents,  that  brilHant  series  of  experi- 
mental researches  which  has  rendered  his  name  immortal 
"Rie  first  experiment  which  he  describes  was  made  with  two 
helices  of  copper  wire  wound  side  by  side  on  a  block  of 
wood,  and  insulated  from  each  other  by  interreoing  layers 
of  twine.  One  of  these  h^ices  was  connected  with  a  gai- 
vanometer,  and  the  other  with  a  battery  of  a  hundred 
plates,  and  it  was  found  that  on  nuJung  and*  breaking  the 
battery  cironit  a  slight  sudden  current  passed  through  the 
galvanometer  in  opposite  directions  in  the  two  casea  He 
also  disoorered  that  the  mere  ^proach  or  removal 
«f  a  oixeait  oarrying  a  eumnt  woold  induce  a  current 
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in  a  neighbouring  closed  circuit,  and  that  the  motioa 
of  magneta  produces  similar  effects.  To  express  in 
a  concise  manner  his  discoveries,  Faraday  invented  his- 
famous  conception  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  orlinea  the 
direction  of  which  at  any  point  of  th«r  course  coiaadea  with 
that  of  the  magnetic  force  at  that  point  His  disoovery  can 
be  thus  stated  : — Whenever  the  number  of  lines  of  foroo 
passing  through  a  closed  circuit  is  altered,  there  is  an  eleo- 
tromotive  force  tending  to  drive  a  cuirent  through  the  cir- 
cuit, whose  direction  is  such  that  it  would  itself  produce  linea 
of  force  passing  through  the  circuit  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Kothing  in  the  whole  history  of  science  is  more  remarkaUa 
than  the  unerring  sagacity  which  enabled  Faraday  to  disen* 
tangle,  by  purely  experimental  means,  the  laws  of  such  a  com- 
plicated phenomenon  es  the  induction  of  electric'  currenta; 
The  wonder  is  only  increased  when  we  look  to  his  papers,  and  « 
find  the  first  dated  Kovember  1831,*  and  another  January 
1832,  in  which  he  shows  that  he  is  in  complete  possession 
of  all  the  general  principles  that  are  yet  known  on  tb» 
subject  Faraday  very  soon  was  able  to  show  that  th« 
current  developed  by  induction  had  all  the  properties  of 
the  voltaic  carruit,  and  he  made  an  elaborate  comparison 
of  oU  the  different  kinds  oi  electricity  known,— nrtatical, 
dynamical  or  roltai^  magneto^  thermo-,  and  animal  eleo* 
trioity, — showing  that  they  were  identical  so  ^  ai  experi- 
ment  could  show.  In  1833Lenimadeaseri««of  tmpwtant  L«na. 
researches  (Pogg.  AniL,  xxxL,  1684,  xxxiv.,  1885),  which, 
anKuif  othez  reanlta,  ledhim  to  his  ceMwated  law  by  mstnl 
ci  which  the  direction  ot  the  indooed  f^mnt  can  be  pta* 
dieted  from  the  theory  of  Amptee^  the  mla  being  that  tha 
directiim  ol  tha  induced  corrent  is  alwaya  mtk  that  its 
electromagnetio  actim  tends  to  oppose  the  motim  vhuk 
iwoduces  it  This  lav  leads  to  the  some  results  as  thepriih 
ciples  of  Faraday.  Tb»  leseazehes  of  Bitchie  and  Henif 
about  thia  time,  and  of  Dove  a  little  later,  are  also  <rf  fm- 
poftaaoa  In  1845  F.  £.  Keumwn  did  fot  mignet» 
electrie  induction  iriwt  Ampin  did  for  alsctio^namic^  il^b^ 
by  developing  from  the  experimental  lavs  of  Leu  the  uieoiy;. 
mathematical  theory  of  the  subject  (Abk  <Ur  StrL  AtmL 
der  Witctnteka^,  1846-7).  He  discovered  a  -function 
which  has  been  called  the  "potential"  (of  one  linear 
current  on  another  or  on  itself),  from  which  he  deduced 
a  theory  of  induction  completely  in  accordance  with  ex- 
periment About  the  same  time  Weber  deduced  the 
matbematit^  laws  of  induction  from  his  elementary  lav 
of  electrical  action,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  b« 
applied  to  explain  doctiostatic  and  electromagnetic  action. 
Id  1846  WelMr,  applying  his  improved  instruments,  arrived 
at  accurate  verifications  of  the  laws  of  induction,  which  by 
this  time  had  been  developed  mathematically  by  Kenmana 
and  himself.  In  1 849  Eirchhoff  determined  experimentally 
in  a  certain  case  the  absolute  valiu  of  the  current  induced 
by  (me  cironit  in  another;  and  in  the  same  year  Edland 
made  a  aeries  of  careful  experiments  on  the  currents  of 
self  and  mutual  induction,  which  led  to  the  firmer  estab- 
lishment of  the  received  theories.  Helmholtz  gave  tbs 
mathematical  theory  of  the  course  of  induced  currents  in 
various  casea,  and  made  a  series  of  valuable  experiments  in 
verification  of  his  theory  (Poffg.  Ann,,  Ixxxiii,  1851). 
Worthy  of  mention  here  are  eiao  the  experiments  and. 
reasonings  of  Felici  in  1862.  In  the  PhilotopkiccU  Maga- 
line  for  1865,  Sir  W.  Thomson  investigated  mathematic^y 
the  diaoharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  throogh  a  linear  conductor^ 
and  predicted  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  dis*' 
charge  would  consist  of  a  series  of  decaying  oBcillatiooa. 
This  oscillatory  discharge  was  obeervsd  in  1657  by  Fedder- 
aen  (Pogg.  Ann.,  cviii)   The  lavof  Weber  hafi  been  applied 
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hj  Kircbfaoff  to  the  esse  of  eooditctot*  in  tbne  dimenuous. 
The  most  important  of  all  the  receDt  contribations  to  this 
part  of  electrical  ecieace  is  the  theory  of  Clerk  Maxwell, 
irhich  aims  at  dedacing  the  phenomena  of  the  electremag- 
netio  field  from  purely  dynamical  prmciples  with  the  aid  of 
the  fewest  passible  hypotheses  (Phil.  Tram.,  1664;  £lde- 
Irieity  and  Magnetim,  1873).  He  has  established  the  gene- 
ral equations  which  determine  the  state  of  the  electric  field, 
and  he  has  by  means  of  these  equations  constructed  an 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  which  is  full  of  suggestions 
for  the  philosopher,  whether  specnlatire*  or  experimental 
The  theory  of  Helmholtz,  and  his  valuable  criticisins  on 
the  works  of  those  that  haTe  labomed  in  this  department, 
are  to  be  found  in  three  memoirs  already  alluded  ta 
Uagneto-electricity  has  been  largely  applied  in  the  arts, 
^trio  One  of  the  first  machines  for  producing  eleotricity  by 
«Ui|gs,  indnetion  was  made  by  Pixii  It  consisted  of  a  fixed 
horseshoe  armature  wound  with  copper  wire,  in  front  of 
which  reTolred  abouL  a  vertical  axis  a  horseshoe  mag- 
net The  machine  was  furnished  with  a  oommutatnr 
for  delivering  the  attemating  currents  in  a  common 
direction.  By  means  of  this  machine  Faraday  and 
Hachetts  decomposed  water  and  collected  the  disengaged 
gases  separately.  Uany  variations  of  this  type  of  ma* 
^ine  wore  constructed  by  Ritchie,  Sazton,  Clark,  Von 
Kttingsbansen,  Stbhrer,  Dove,  Wheatstone,  and  others. 
In  1B57  Siemens  effected  a  great  improvement  by  in- 
venting the  form  of  aruature  which  bears  his  name. 
The  next  improvement  was  to  replace  the  fixed  magnets 
by  slectromagnets,  the  current  for  which  was  famished 
by  a  small  auxiliary  machine.  Wilde's  machine  (1867) 
i>  of  this  kind.  Siemens,  Wheatstone,  and  others  sug- 
gested that  the  fixed  electromagnet  should  be  fed  by 
a  eoil  placed  on  the  armature  itself,  so  that  starting 
from  the  residual  magnetism  of  the  armature  the  ma- 
chine goes  on  increasing  its  action  np  to  a  certun 
point.  Ladd's  Dudune  (1867)  is  constructed  on  this 
]>r)noiple.  The  most  recMit  of  tiiese  machines  is  Uiat  of 
Gramme,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  coil  of  the 
annatore  ii  divided  np  into  a  nries  of  ocdb  arranged  round 
«n  axis,  the  otfject  bang  to  prodooe  a  continnous  instead 
of  a  flnetoating  ciumit  It  has  been  proposed  of  late  to 
«nq»loy  dflotromagnetio  maehinea  in  lighting  streets  and 
workshops,  and  the  experiment  has  bean  toSd  with  some 
aoocess.  They  have  been  en^ilt^red  for  some  time  back 
in  lighthonse  work.  The  most  important  inductive  appa- 
latUB  for  the  physicist  is  the  inducUon  coil  or  indncto- 
rinm,  which  has  been  brought  to  great  perfeeiioa  in  the 
workshop  of  RuhmkorE  Poggendorff  {Atuudm,  1869) 
anggeated  several  improvements  in  this  kind  of  appa- 
ratus. Fizeau,  who  added  Uie  condenser  (1863),  Fon- 
cault,  who  designed  the  interrupter  which  bears  his  name 
(1866),  and  Ritchie,  who  devWl  the  plan  of  dividing 
the  eoil  into  eecttons  by  insulating  partitions,  have  all 
aided  in  bringing  the  instrument  to  perfection.  Terr 
powerful  machines  of  this  kind  have  been  constructed.  A 
largo  one  iu  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  I;ondoni  gives  a 
29-inch  spark,  and  one  recently  constructed  by  Apja  for 
Mr  Spottiswoode  gives  a  spark  of  12  inches.  The  mathe- 
matical theory  af  magneto-electric  machines  has  been 
trsated  by  Maxwell  {Proc.  Roy.  Soe.,  1867).  He  has  alao 
given  a  theory  of  the  action  of  the  condenser  in  the  indnc- 
torium  {Phil.  Mag.,  1868).  Two  papers  by  Stratt  (now 
Lord  Rayleigh)  in  Phil.  Mag,  1869-70,  are  very  interest 
ing  in  connection  with  the  c^me  subject. 

In  the  year  1827  Dr  G.  S.  Ohm  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  science  of  electricity  by  publishing  his  mathematical 
theory  of  the  galvanic  circuit  (Di«  GalvanUche  Keite 
mathematueh  bearbeitH).  Before  his  time  the  quantita- 
tive  drcnmstances  of  the  electric  enrrent  hod  been  indicated 


in  a  veiy  vagae  way  by  the  nse  of  the  terma  "intensity"  iieesq 
and  "  quantity,"  to  which  no  accurately  defined  meaning 
was  attached.  Ohm's  service  consisted  in  introducing  and  ^^"^ 
defining  the  accurate  notions— electromotive  force,  current  cur>tni 
strength  and  resistance.  He  indicated  the  connection  of  """^ 
fhese  with  experiment,  and  stated  his  famous  law  that  the 
electromotive  force  divided  by  the  resistance  is  eqaal 
to  the  strength  of  the  current  The  theory  on  which 
Ohm  based  his  law  may  be  and  has  been  disputed, 
but  the  law  itself-and  the  applications  which  Ohm  and 
others  have  made  of  it  afe  in  the  fullest  agreement 
with  ail  known  facts.  The  merit  of  Ohm  rrally  cos- 
sista  in  having  satisfactorily  analysed  a  great  group  of 
phenomena  which  had  up  to  his  time  baffled  all  those  who 
attempted  the  task.  How  great  his  service  was  is  easily 
seen  when  we  remark  the  progress  of  those  who  adopted 
his  ideas  as  compared  with  those  who  for  a  time  hesitated 
to  do  BO.  Ohm  was  guided  in  his  mathematical  work  by 
analogy  with  the  problem  of  the  fiux  of  heat,  and  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  into  the  theory  of  the  pile,  the 
equivalent  of  the  modam  wordpofmlia/.  Ohm's  word  was 
eleetroMopie  force  or  teiuion  {Spannitng),  and  he  showed  that 
the  fall  of  the  potential  is  uniform  along  a  liomogeneons 
linear  conductor.  He  considered  that  die  potentisl  was 
aualc^ous  to  the  temperature,  and  the  flow  of  electricity  to 
the  fiow  of  heat,  so  that  the  former  just  as  much  as  the 
latter  obeys  the  law  of  coAtinnity.  Ohm  verified  his  theo- 
retical conclusions  with  thermo-electric  piles,  and  he  ob- 
served, as  Erman  {Qilb.  Anr^,  1801)  had  done  before  him, 
the  differences  of  potential  at  different  points  of  the  cir- 
cuit Davy,  FouiUet,' and  Bscquerel  laboured  at  the 
experimental  verification  of  Ohm's  law,  and  a  great  body 
of  evidence  was  given  by  Fechner  in  his  Maa*heaim' 
mungm  iiher  die  Qalvanitche  Kette  (1831).  The  Uw  of  the 
fall  of  potential  was  verified  by  the  elder  Eohlransch,  who 
employed  in  his  researches  Volta'a  condenser  and  Dell- 
mann's  electrometer  (Fogg.  jIrh.,  Ixxv.,  1848).  Later 
rasearches  of  a  rimilar  nature  were  made  by  Qaugain  and 
Branly.  Among  leeantiimHtiffitbDB  bearing  on  Gun's  la w» 
the  most  remarkable  i|  the  verifiation  for  electrolytes  by 
Kohlravseh  (the  youngn)  and  Kippoldt  THu^  prindpalljr 
naed  alternating  currents  m  their  reaabehes,  which  werft 
furnished  by  a  "sine  indnetor,"  the  measoxing  isrtmmeat 
employed  being  the  electro-dynamometer  of  Waber.  la 
the  report  of  the  British  Aasociation  for  1676  on  acconnft 
is  givm  of  some  ezpariments,*  in  whidi  the  testing  of  this 
'  law  seema  to  have  been  carried  to  the  limit  of  experimental 
NBonrcea.  It  must  now  be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  law 
of  gravitation  and  the  elementary  laws  of  ststical  electricity 
as  a  law  of  Hctttre  in  the  strictest  sense.  Many  remarkabla 
applications  of  Ohm's  law  have  been  made  of  late,  in  par- 
ticular to  linear  conductors  by  Ohm,  Poggendorff,  and 
especially  Kirchhoff  [Pogg.  Ann.,  1846-7-8).  The  workt 
of  Helndiolti,  Smaa&en,  and  Kirehhoff  on  conduettoi  in 
three  dimensions  must  also  be  mentioned.  Very  impMt- 
ant,  on  account  of  the  experimental  results  with  which 
they  deal,  are  the  calculations  of  Du  Bois  Reymond 
(Pogg.,  had.,  1846)  and  Riemana  {Werke,  Leipsic,  1876) 
on  Kobili's  rings,  and  of  Kirehhoff  {Pogg.,  Ixvil,  1848]^ 
W.  R  Smith  {Proc.  Roy.  Soe.  Edin.,  1869-70),  Quincke, 
Stefan,  Adams,  and  others  on  conduction  in  platee.  Theo- 
retical applications  to  the  varying  currents  in  submarina 
cables  of  great  interest  have  been  made  by  Thomson 
{PhU.  Mag.,  1856)  and  Kirehhoff  {Pogg.  Ann.,  1867),  while 
practical  researches  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tele- 
graphy have  been  made  on  this  and  kindred  sutgects  by 
Faraday,  Wheatstone,  Guillemin,Yarley,  Jenkin,andotiiars/ 
Great  improvements  in  galvanometers  andgalvanranetr] 
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Mrr-  kfB  bem  made  ia  our  tana  Ou  trf  the  firat  to  me  n 
Ttft  tlednHMgoetic  instnuneDt  for  meuoring  or  indicating 
1^'°' cutcata  was  Seltweigger,  who  in  1820  invented  the 
multiplier.''  Nol»U  mad  (182S)  the  aatatie  "  maltipliw  " 
vith  two  Deedlea,  vhich  ia  WHoetimea  named  after  him. 
Becqnerel  (1837)  used  the  eleotromagnetic  balance,  wbich 
VM  emplt^ed  in  an  improved  form  by  Leox  and  Jaoobi 
Fooillet  invented  the  aine  and  tangent  eompaaeea  (1837). 
Ihe  dfJecte  d  the  tatter  inatrament  wete  pointed  oat  by 
PcfgendOTfil  and  remediea  anggeated  bj  him  u  well  u 
Wbeatitooe  and  others.  Weber  effected  great  improve- 
mnte  in  the  conatroction  and  um  of  galvanometna, 
•dotted  them  for  the  meeanrement-of  tranaient  eurrente, 
and  daboiated  ibe  method  of  oadllattons  which  had  been 
Bmdi  need  bj  Fechmr.  In  1849  Helmholti  invented  the 
tugnt  oompaaa  with  two  coila  which  bears  bia  name. 
Gnat  impcoramenta  in  de]icaoy  and  promptneaa  of  action 
hm  been  made  by  Sit  William  Thomson  in  galvanometers 
dattud  for  the  meeaorement  of  resistance,  and  tot  indi- 
tiiing  the  feeble  cunenta  of  anbmarine  cables. 

The  measDrement  of  resistance  hu  been  carried  to  great 
perfection,  chiefly  owing  to  the  labours  of  those  who  have 
booed  tliemselvea  in  perfecting  the  electric  telegraf^ 
Among  Kich  the  higbeet  place  mnst  be  assigned  to  Sir 
CbiAm  Wfaeatstone ;  his  memoirs  in  the  PhiUmphieal 
Tmni^ffiu  (1843)  gave  a  great  impulse  to  thia  depart- 
uuBt  of  oar  acieuee.  He  invented  the  rheostat,  which 
uukmnt  several  modificationa,  but  is  now  saperseded  by 
tba  nntanee  box  which  was  first  used  by  Siemeni.  The 
tiriiir  methods  of  Ohm,  Wheatstone,  and  others  for 
Btanring  reaiatanea  were  defective,  becauaa  they  de- 
pradtd  on  the  constancy  of  the  b4ttery  which  fnrnisbed 
the  enmnt  These  defects  are  oompletely  obviated  in  the 
BOfs  modem  "nnll  methods,"  which  may  be  divided 
into  two  claseee — thoae  which  depend  on  the  nee  of  the 
dtSmntial  ^wanometer  introduced  by  Becqueiel,  and 
thoH  vhieh  are  modifications  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge 
wtiwd,  indented  by  Christie  and  brought  into  use  by 
[VlMabtone.  As  examples  of  the  latter,  we  may  mention 
jUn  Bisthoda  U  Thomson,  and  of  Matthtesaen  and  Hockin, 
AirBaaaaring  amall  renstaocea,  and  Thomson's  method  for 
Mnning  the  resistance  of  the  galvaaom^r  (see  Haz- 
•wdV  Btetriaty  «md  Magimtm^  pp.  404,  410),  Many 
p^wwinatiuna  cjt  the  spedfie  reMstanoea  ctf  metaU  and 
oava  been  nude  by  Oai^,  Ohm,  Beoqnerel,  Mattitiea- 
■a,  and  othem.  To  HattiuMsen  in  particular  aoence 
a  indebted  for  great  imj^ovenMots  in  method  and  a 
body  tA  walnable  remilta  in  this  dspartmeni  nw 
■Mils  have  been  atraoged  in  a  leriee  aeeor£ng  to 
1^  eondneting  ppwera;  and  this  aeiiea  ia  foou  to 
1^  nearly  the  same  for  electricity  as  for  heat  The 
no^butivity  ctf  metali  deereaass  aa  the  tMupexatare  In- 
fwaiis,  the  rate  of  decvaaaa  bwig  nearly  tu  aama  for 
»M  pore  metali,  but  much  amaller  and  more  variaUa  itx 
■Qan  iritieh,  on  the  otim  hand,  have  in  gannal  a  lam 
^tdle  tasiatanoei  The  earlier  attempts  to  measure  ttte 
ntirtanoe  tA  electnlytea  vera  not  satisfactory,  owing  to 
laiaiBdent  allowanoe  for  pdariiation.  In  later  times  this 
diffieiilty  has  been  overcome  or  avoided,  and  concordant 
nsolts  have  been  obtained  by  Beets,  Faalsow,  Kohlranach, 
Nippc^  tnd  Orotrian.  The  three  last,  using  ^e  electro- 
dyMmometer  and  sine  induotor,  have  made  elaborate  re- 
Muehe^  establishing  among  many  other  interesting  re- 
nlls  that  the  eondnctivily  of  electrolytes  inereaaea  with 
temperature  {Pogg.  ^im.,  1869-74). 
^  ^  The  measnrement  ^  the  eleotoomotive  f^ce  and  that  of 
w  tBterasl  resistance  of  batteriea  in  action  are  problems  which, 
lb  in  their  most  genenl  form,  are  inextricably  connected.  It 
^  ii  eaiy  to  meaanre  with  oonsiderable  accuracy  the  electn^ 
Miva  force  of  an        battery.    We  han  .nsrely  to 


eonoect  its  poles  with  a  Thomson's  electrometer,  nS 
compare  the  deSection  thus  obtained  with  that  doe 
some  standard  electromotive  force.  Another  very  satis- 
factoty  method  is  lAtimer  Clarke's  modification  of  Poggeii- 
dorff'a  compensation  method  (see  Maxwell,  413).  it  in 
likewise  not  difiBcult  to  measure  by  a  variety  of  methoda, 
the  most  satisfactory  being  that  of  Mance  (Maxwell,  412), 
the  internal  resistance  of  a  battery  when  it  is  only  traveraeii 
by  a  feeble  current  But  Ute  measurement  of  the  electro- 
motive  foroe  and  internal  reaistanos  of  a  battery  wwking  a 
strong  current  has  hardly  aa  yet  bean  achieved  with  soooess; 
not  that  we  undervalue  tiie  ingenious  and  important 
methods  of  Faalxow,  Ton  Walteuhofen,  BeeU  (Wiede- 
mann, L  $  181),  and  Siemens  (^Pogg,  Ann,^  1874).  The 
concordant  rasalts  of  the  last<  two  are  indeed  very 
remarkable  Still  all  these  methods  are  more  or  lew 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  electromotive  foroe  of  a 
battery  depends  on  tiie  current  which  it  is  ssnding  (see 
Beets  in  Pogg,  Ann.,  cxliL). 

The  "  crown  of  caps "  of  Volta  was  the  parent  of  a  Baitenr* 
great  many  other  arrangements  for  the  production  of 
voltaic  electricity.  These  had  for  their  end  either  com> 
pactoess  or  diminution  of  the  internal  resistance  by  en- 
lai^ng  the  platea;  we  may  mention  the  batteries  of 
Cruickshank  (1801),  WoUaston  (181fi),  and  Hare  (1822). 
In  1830  Sturgeon  introduced  the  capital  improvement 
of  amalgamating  the  sine  plates.  In  [1840  Smee  used 
platinum  or  silver  plates  instead  of  copper ;  by  platinising 
these  he  avoided  to  a  considerable  extent  polarisation  by 
adhering  hydrogen.  In  1836  Daniell  invented  the  two- 
fluid  battery  wUch  bears  bis  name.  Thia  battery  is  the 
beet  comtant  battery  hitherto  invented,  and  is,  under 
various  modifications,  hvgely  used  in  practical  and  scim- 
tifio  work.  In  the  same  year  Qrove  invented  his  weU-^^ 
known  battery,  which  sifrpaises  Darnell's  in  small  new' 
of  internal  reaistance  and  in  electromotive  force,  although, 
on  tiie  otiier  hand,  it  u  more  troublesome  to  manage  and 
is  unanited  for  long-continued  action.  Cooper,  in  1840, 
replaced  the  expeQsive  platinum  platee  of  Qrove's  battery 
by  oaiboD.  This  modification  was  introduced  in  a  prac- 
tical form  into  the  battery  of  Bonaan  ^1842),  which  ia 
much  naed  on  tiie  Continent^  and  omnhmea  to  a  certain 
extent  the  advantagea  of  Giove  and  DanieU.  Among  the 
more  lecent  of  one-fluid  batteriea  maf  be  mentioned  the 
bichromate  battery  of  Bunaon  and  the  UcIanoh4  celL  It 
is  impossible  here  even  to  allude  to  aU  the  toon  of  battery 
tiiat  have  bean  invented.  We  may,  however,  in  pasung 
notiee  the  gravitation  batteriaa  ol  Heidinger  and  Variey, 
and  the  large  tray  cell  of  Sir  William  ThonsMk 

Fdlowing  up  the  disooveriea  <rf  Nidiolsan,  Carlisle,  Eieeti» 
Davy,  and  others,  Faraday  totik  no  the  invwatigation  of 
the  ohenieal  deoompoaitiona  efiboted  oy  the  electric  enrrent. 
In  1833  he  announced  hii  great  law  of  electro-chemical 
eqnivalnitB,  which  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  thia 
part  of  deetricity.  He  recognized  and  for  the  &at  time 
thoroughly  explained  the  secondary  actions  whieh  had 
hitherto  masked  the  essentia  features  of  the  phanomenon. 
Faraday's  discovery  gave  a  new  meaau'e  of  the  cnrrenV 
and  he  invented  an  instrument  called  the  voltameter, 
which  was  much  used  by  those  who  followed  out  Ue 
discoveries.  Space  fails  us  to  notice  in  detail  the  labours 
of  those  who  verified  and  developed  Faraday's  discovery. 
De  la  Rive,  Becquerel,  Soret,  Buff,  Beet^  Hittorf,  Mat- 
tenoci,  Danidl,  ItiUer,  and  many  othen  have  wnfced  in 
this  field. 

Many  theoriea  of  electrolysis  have  been  givea    That  of 
Orotthnss  (1805)  has  been  held  under  vwious  modifl-  TheorUr 
cations  by  many  physicists;  but  none  of  these  tiMories  t^Ms 
have  done  mote  than  give  us  a  ctmvenient  mode  of  ie^reT 
lenting  txjwHinentd  resulta.    Ganaiua  (Pogg.  Atut^ 
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d.,  1857)  lus  pnblielied  a  MinarlaUe  moleenlar  theory 
'of  eleotaYtl;&i3,  wiieh  is  free  iiom  soma  of  Uie  objeotioiu 
to  the  viem  of  Orotthoae  and  his  follomn. 
roisiiM-  The  advuvus  made  id  the  experimental  study  of  deetro- 
*^  lysis  naotod  on  the  theoiy  of  the  galvanio  battery.  It 
was  now  reoogmsed  that  the  cause  of  the  inoonstancy  of 
batteries  is  the  oppoeing  electromotive  foroe  doe  to 
the  emtwoo  of  tfie  products  of  decomposition  at  the 
I^tia  of  the  battery,  Gaatherot,  in  1603,  obeerred  the 
pdarization  eorrent  from  electrodes  which  had  been  used 
tor  electrolyds.  Bitter  confirmed  his  diacoTery,  and  oon- 
atructed  on  tlu  new  principle  his  secondary  pile.  Ohm 
also  experimented  on  this  subject  Fechner  and  Poggen- 
dorff  SDspected  the  existeDce  of  a  transition  resistance 
{UAtrgcmgtmderttcatd)  at  the  places  where  the  chemical 
products  were  erolred.  Bat  the  experiments  of  Lenii, 
Seets,  and  others  soon  showed  that  a  vera  eamta  existed  in 
the  deetromotiTs  force  of  pdarization  amply  sufficient  to 
explain  their  results.  The  influence  of  the  atomgth  of  the 
current,  the  size  and  nature  of  the  plates,  time.  Ac.,  on 
polarizadon  haTe  been  inTestigated  by  many  physicists, 
among  whom  are  prominent  Beets  and  PoggendorffL 
Determinations  of  the  electromotiTe  force  oi  polarization 
have  been  made  by  Daniel^  Wheatstone,  Poggendorfi', 
and  Beeti,  and  recently  by  Tait  and  others.  Among 
recent  labours  on  polarization  an  to  be  mratumed  those 
of  Helmholti  and  bis  pupils.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice 
here  the  gaa  battwy  of  GrorCk  and  th*  powerful  ■eooDdorr 
pilea  which  bare  recently  beoi  oonstonotod  bjr  PlaaM. 
We  asfer  tiioBe  intwestod  in  these  and  kindred  sub- 
ject* to  tlw  oxhaustive  aoooonta  in  Wiedanann's  GaU 
iKwtoRKa.  Justice  to  all  oontribntm  to  oar  knowledge  is 
IsEWMible  in  our  limited  spaca^ 

This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  mention  the  great  battie 
«bat  raged  ao  long  between  tiw  aphfdders  of  the  two  rival 
contact  theories  of  tiu  action  of  the  fnlo^  Tolta  and  bis  immo- 
Aiid^cbo.         saceeasort  held  that  tiia  conent  was  due  to  tha 
theo>ie»  ^leetromotira  foroa  of  contact  between  Qw  dissimilar 
puea*    metals  in  tha  dnuil^  the  Innetion  of  the  aleetiolyta  bmng 
amply  to  transndt  the  dectridty,  there  being  no  contact 
fMoa  between  metals  and  liquids.    The  npholders  of  the 
chunical  theory  sought  for  tiie  wApn  of  the  current  in  tiie 
chemical  affinity  between  the  zinc  and  the  acid  or  their 
equivalents  in  the  battery,  and,  in  the  first  instance  at 
ieas^  denied  the  existence  of  tiie  contact  force  of  Yolta, 
It  was  soon  shown,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there 
■WW  a  contact  foroe  between  metals  and  liquids,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  an  electric  current  could  be  genaratad  with- 
■out  a  heterogeneous  metallic  circuit  at  all 

Later  holders  of  both  theories  modified  tiieir  views  as 
experiment  established  the  necessity  for  so  doing.  Ohm 
and  Fechner  and  other  Continental  philosophers  incUued 
to  a  modified  contact  theoiy,  and  Sir  William  Thomson  at 
preaent  lends  Iiis  weighs  authori^  to  that  side.  On  the 
other  side  are  the  great  names  of  Faraday,  Becquerel,  and 
De  la  Rive.  The  contact  theorists  devoted  their  attention 
more  to  the  electrostatic  phenomeus  of  the  pile,  while  the 
chemical  theorists  studied  with  great  minuteness  the 
phenomeon  of  electrolysis,  so  that  both  theories  have 
rendered  good  service  to  science.  Kow-a^lays  most 
physicists  probably  recognize  too  well  the  defects  of  both 
theories  to  think  it  wor£  while  to  attack  other,  and  take 
refuge  more  or  less  in  eclecticism. 
Api^.ics'  There  was  one  point  which  the  older  adherents  of  the 
(iiTpriD-  contact  theory  overlooked,  the  importance  of  which  was 
^e'con  dimly  perceived  by  their  chemical  opponenta. 

■erv&rton  This  was,  in  modern  laugoage,  tiie  question,  where  does  the 
«r|j'      onergy  come  from  which  appears  as  kinetic  energy  in  the 
moving  parts  of  electromagnetio  engines,  as  heat  in  the  con- 
duoting  wires,  through  whieh  a  current  is  baing  driren,and  so 


forthi  It  was  not  until  tha  dynamical  theory  of  heat  had  been 
perfected  that  the  first  answer  to  this  question  was  given. 
Joule  (PAtZ  Moff.,  1841)  had  arrived  experimentally  at  Jon jrt 
the  law  which  r^ulates  the  generation  of  heat  in  conduo- 
tors  by  the  electric  current,  and  his  law  was  verified  l:^ 
Lens  and  Becquerel,  both  for  metala  and  electrolytas. 
Beasoning  from  Joule's  law  <»i  the  caae  where  the  whole  o; 
the  energy  appears  in  the  torn  of  heat,  Thomson  {PhU. 
Uag.,  18B1)  established  the  important  theorem  that  th) 
electromotive  force  of  an  electro-chemical  apparatus  is,, 
in  absolute  measure,  equal  to  tha  mechanical  equivalent 

the  n^«"'T'<*l  action  on  one  electro-chemical  equivalent  o^ 
the  Bubstanoe.  Oaloulationa  of  the  eleetromotiva  ftxoe  of  % 
Daniell'a  call,  from  tiie  reenlts  of  Joule,  Andrews,  and  Favia 
and  Silbermann,  have  given  numbers  agreeing  with  thediiact 
measurements  of  Boss^ia.  The  total  amount  ol  tha  electro* 
motive  force  in  the  circuit  having  been  thus  aatisfaetorily 
determined,  the  question  between  tha  rival  tbaoriea  ia  la* 
duoed  to  the  determinatitm  tha  seat  of  Oiis  fnroa— AS 
which  of  the  junctiona  does  it  actt 

Besides  his  great  sernoas  ino^tmnduittf  electridt^, 
Faraday  did  much  to  advance  ebetnatatioi.    Hia  n^ari^  sttcii 
mental  inveatigatioiia  on  electroatatio  indnetira  an  of  gnat 
intwest,  and  his  discovery  of  the  afltet  of  the  aadinm 
between  the  electrified  bodies  opMied  out  a  new  avaet 
of  the  i^unomsoon  quite  unsuspected  by  tiwae  idw  held 
too  oloaalT  to  the  theuriflt  of  aotitm  at  a  distanm  He 
introdnoed  the  tern  neeiAo  inductive  capao^,  and' 
measorad  ^  c^aei^  of  aavenl  BoUd  enhatencei,  dkow- 
ing  that  in  thsea  it  was  nuufc  greater  than  that  o( 
air.   He  conceived  that  hia  nenlte  wan  at  variaiioe 
with  any  theory  of  action  at  a  diitano^  and  gave  a  theory 
of  his  own,  which  aoooonted  for  all  his  facts,  and  which 
guided  him  in  his  invastigatima;    Hatteuoci  and  Siemens 
adopted  tha  Tiewi  of  Faraday,  end  the  hUtar  introdaoed 
refined  mathoda  for  meeiuring  apeoifio  inductive  capacitiea. 
Such  measnnmants  have  been  made  in  later  times  by  Bar> 
day  and  Qibeon  for  panfin,  and  by  Silow  for  certaia 
floida.   The  moat  remarkabla  result  thne  obtained,  how- 
ever, are  those  of  Boltzmann,  who  aueoeedad  not  only  in 
detecting  but  in  actually  measuring  the  difbianoes  between 
the  specific  inductive  capacitiea  bf  different  gaaes.  Faraday 
had  looked  in  vain  for  snch  differences,  and  oonolnded  that 
the  specific  inductive  capacity  waa  the  aame  for  ell  gaaea. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  residual  discharge  was  lecogmaed 
and  experimented  on  by  Faraday.  Kohlrausch,  Qaugatn, 
WfiUner,  and  others  haTe  also  experimented  on  it;  and  qoita 
recently  Ur  Hopkinson  has  obtained  some  very  intarerting 
results  rc^rding  the  superposition  of  residual  disehaxgea. 
These  results  are  analogous  to  the  curious  phenanenm  of 
"  elastic  recovery"  observed  by  ^ohlrausch. 

Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  was  a  very  able  experimenter,  and 
did  much  to  improve  electrostatioal  apparatus.  Ha  Dsed 
the  electrical  balance  and  the  bifilar  suspension  balanott  in- 
■  vented  by  himself.  On  the  strength  of  his  results  he  qvea- 
tioned  ^e  sounduess  of  the  views  of  Coulombs  Hie  wrmk 
of  Harris  <m  the  inflaence  of  the  surrounding  mediam  <»i 
the  electric  spark  is  of  great  importance.  Farsday  made 
a  series  of  beantifnl  experiments  on  this  subject,  and 
arrived  at  a  body  of  results  which  still  f<Hm  a  good  portion 
of  the  eriablithed  facts  on  this  subject  Very  important 
in  this  connection  are  the  measurements  of  Sir  W.  Thomacm 
of  the  electromotive  force  required  to  produce  a  spark  in 
air  between  two  conductors,  which  he  has  found  to  be  dia> 
proportionally  smaller  ior  large  distances  than  for  smalL 

The  InminouB  phenomena  attending  the  electrio  dia> 
charge,  especially  in  vacuum  tubaa  snch  as  those  of  Q«iM. 
ler,  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  have  of  late  fwuMd  m 
favourite  subject  of  experimental  study.  U^j  interesHnc 
xewlti  lure  been  obtaixwdfUM  significance  (tf  which  we  may' 
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W  jtt  rii^itljr  cofflpnhMid.  Among  the  oU«r  labonn  in 
thk  fi^  we  nu^  mentkn  tfaow  of  PlQcker  and  Hittorf,  Da 
h  Jin,  Katif  Ouiiot,  and  YuUf.  Bat  otm  u  we  write 
fv  knoiriedge  <rf  the  inbjeet  ie  extending,  and  we  refrain 
from  zefemng  to  mcae  modem  ksoUi;  for  hiitoricol 
■katcbing — a  diffieolt  task  in  any  flaae— iannsafo  in  an  open 
field  like  tbiiH  where  aoma  iqipareatl/  insignificant  fact  maf 
contain  the  gena  of  a  great  discovery.  We  m&y  here 
mntioa  the  ezperimenta  of  Wheatstone  on  the  Telocity  of 
■  efeefaidtj,  valusble  leas  for  the  resnlta  he  obtdined  than 
[sr  the  iDgeoioua  applicaHon  of  the  rotating  mirror,  then 
cud  for  the  fint  tim^  which  hae  since  beea  applied  with 
tsodi  saceees  in  the  atady  of  the  electric  discharge. 

Ooe  of  the  greatest  names  in  electrical  science  is  that  of 
KiMi.  In  his  classical  research  on  the  beating  of  wires  hy 
I  thedischarge  from  a  battery  of  Leyden  jars,  he  did  for  elec- 
bidty  of  high  potential  what  Jooie  did  for  the  voltalo 
cnrmt  Tht  electro-thermometer  which  he  need  in  these 
tMtrdies  was  an  improvement  OD  the  older  instruments  of 
Kinoanley  and  Harris.  Biese  repeated  and  extended  the 
eiparimeota  of  Coolomb,  and  effected  many  improrementa  in 
tlu  spper&tns  for  electroatatical  experimento.  His  JUi&Httfft- 
tUttriniat  is  a  work  of  great  value,  and  was  for  long  the 
bed  book  of  reference  open  to  the  experimental  etudent. 
Hq)pily  we  have  now  anothec  in  the  ncontly  pnbliahed 
neA.  of  U.  Massart. 

Eii  William  Thomson  rerolutiooized  experimental  eleo- 
trieity  by  iotrodaclng  instmments  of  precision.  Chief 
tmoog  theee  are  hia  quadrant  and  abaolnte  electrometers. 
Hit  portable  electrometer  and  water-dropping  apparatus  are 
ina&wnenta  of  great  value  to  the  meteorologist  in  the  study 
of  ibnospberic  electricity,  a  science  which  he  baa  done  much 
in  othn  waya  to  forward.  Besides  this,  we  owe  to  him 
nuDy  valuable  auggeetiona  tar  electrical  apparatna  and  ex- 
periiaental  nuthoda,  loms  of  vhidi  bav«toen  carried  ont 
b  J  hia  pnpila. 

^  The  theory  ot  atatieal  electricity  has  made  great  progreea 
Poiison's  time.  Among  its  successfnl  cultivators  we 
tiay  mention  Hnrphy  {SUOricity,  1833),  and  Plana  (184S). 
lie  latter  went  over  much  the  same  ground  as  Foisson, 
•xtending  hia  reenlta.  It  was,  however,  by  Qresn  {Ei»ay 
»  Th«  ApjAicaium  0/ ifathmatieeU  Analytu  io  tKtTheorits 
ef  JSUetrieiiy  and  Mc^elitm,  1828  ;  (it,  Malhtmatical 
Pd/wi,  edited  by  N.  M.  Ferrers),  a  aelf-taught  mathemati- 
dsn,  that  the  greateet  advancea  were  made  ia  the  mathema- 
^  ttieory  of  electricity.  "  Hia  reeearches,"  as  Sir  William 
lliomBon  haa  observed, "  have  led  to  the  elementary  pro- 
po(iti<ni  which  most  constitute  the  legitimate  foundation  of 
tnrj  perfect  mathematical  atruoture  that  is  to  be  made 
fnua  tiie  materiala  fnniisbed  in  the  experimental  laws  of 
Coolomb.  Not  only  do  they  afford  a  natural  and  complete 
expUnation  of  tbp  beautiful  quantitative  experiments  which 
lure  been  eo  intereeting  at  all  timea  to  practical  eleotri- 
tius,  bat  they  anggest  to  the  mathematician  the  simplest 
sad  most  powerful  methods  of  dealing  w  ith  problems  which, 
if  attacked  by  the  mere  force  of  the  old  analysis,  must  have 
nnained  fo7  ever  unsolved."  One  of  the  eimplest  appli- 
aittons  of  these  theorems  waa  to  perfect  ^e  theory  of-  the 
leyden  phial,  a  result  which  (if  we  ezoept  the  pecdiar 
action  of  tlte  inanlaking  aolid  medium,  ainoa  diaeonred  by 
Fstaday)  ws  owe  to  bia  genina.  He  haa  also  ahown  how 
ta  infinite  somber  of  forma  of  conductora  may  be  iuTented, 
u  tliat  ^e  diatribtttiott  of  deoMci^  in  equilibrium  on  each 
nay  be  expreaafble  in  finite  algelyaical  tenna,— an  immenae 
■tiida  in  the  adenoe^  when  we  eonaider  that  the  diatrttra- 
tioB  of  aleetridty  on  &  angle  apherioal  conductor,  an  unin- 
laMMd  eDipcoadal  oondnotor,  and  two  apherea  mutually 
hhendng  one  another,  were  the  onl;^  c>sea  aolved  hj 
lUaaon,  end  indeed  the  onlyeaaes  oonoMved  to  be  aolralile 
kv  ■■themariffal  vriten.  The  work     Gmsd,  which  oott- 


tained  thaae  fine  researches,  tiiongli  pubUahed  in  ISSB, 
had  eacepad  the  notiee  not  mly  of  fweign,  bnt  eran  of 
British  mathemalicians ;  and  it  ia  a  aingnkr  laet  in  the 
history  oi  aciance  that  all  bia  general  theorema  were  re- 
disoorend  Sir  William  Thomson,  Chaalea  and  Stum, 
and  Qanaa  (aee  JSeprini  of  Thomaon'e  piqwraX  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Thomaon,  howerer,  pnehed  his  reeearohea  much 
further  than  hia  felbw-laoonrers.  He  ahowed  that  the 
experimental  reeulta  of.  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  wliicb 
their  author  had  supposed  to  be  adverse  to  the  theory  of 
Coulomb,  were  really  in  abict  accordance  with  that  theory 
in  all  cases  where  they  were  sufficiently  simple  to  be  sub-^ 
mitted  to  celcnlation.  He  waa  guided  in  bis  eariier  in- 
vestigationa  by  aa  analogy  between  the  probleme  involved 
in  steady  dux  of  heat  and  the  eqnilibrinm  of  electri- 
city on  conductors.  He  ahowed  in  ISiti  how  the  peni- 
liar  electric  polarization  discovered  by  Faraday  in  di- 
electrica,  or  aolid  ineulatora  aubjected  to  electric  force^ 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  tkeory  of  the  Leyden 
iar,  so  as  to  supply  tbe  deficiency  in  Green's  inveetigationa. 
We  also  owe  to  Sir  WUltam  Thomson  new  synthetical 
methoda  of  great  elegance  and  power.  The  theory  of 
electric  imagea,  and  the  method  of  electric  inversion  founded 
thereon,  constitute  the  greatest  advance  in  the  mathema- 
tical theory  of  electroatatica  since  the  famoua  memoir  of 
Qreen.  These  he  has  applied  in  the  happiest  manner  to 
the  demonetration  of  propoeitiona  which  had  hitherto  re- 
quired the  resourcee  of  the  hlgber  analyeis,  and  he  haa 
dso  found  by  meana  of  tboin  the  distribution  on  a 
spherical  bowl,  a  caee  of  great  intereet  in  the  theory  of 
partially  closed  condnctora,  which  had  never  been  attadced 
or  even  dreamt  of  aa  aolvable  before.  The  wrak  of 
Frofeeeor  Clerk  Maxwell  on  Electricity  and  Maynetum; 
which  appeared  in  1873,  has  already  exerted  great  in- 
finance  on-  the  etndy  of  electricity  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  In  it  are  fully  given  his  valuable, 
theory  of  the  action  of  the  dielectric  medium.  He  regards 
the  electrical  forces  aa  the  reenU  of  streea  in  the  mediam, 
and  calcnktea  the  atreaa  oomponenta  which  will  give  the 
observed  foroea,  and  at  the  same  time  account  for  the 
equilibrium  of  the  medium.  The  striking  discovery  re- 
cently made  by  Mr  Eerr  of  Qlaegow,  of  the  efilBct 
on  polarized  light  exertod  by  a  piece  of  glaae  under 
the  action  of  strong  electrie  fcwee,  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  connection  with  Haxwell'a  theory,  and  reidizea 
a  cherished  expectation  of  Faraday,  of  ^vhom  Maxwell 
is  the  profeeeed  exponent  We  most  allude  here  once 
more  to  Maxwell'e  electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  the 
touchstone  of  which  ia  the  proposition  that  in  transparent 
media,  whose  magnetic  inductive  capacity  ia  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  air,  the  dialectrifi  oapaei^  ia  e^nal  to 
the  equare  of  the  index  of  refraction  Uti  light  <A  infinite 
wave  length.  Although,  aa  perhaps  waa  to  be  expected, 
owing  to  disturbing  infiuencee  sndi  aa  heterogeneity,  thia 
propoeitiott  haa  not  been  found  in  good  agreement  with 
experiment  in  the  case  of  aolide,  yet  for  liquids  (Silow, 
Pogg.  Ann.,  civ.  olviii)  and  gaaea  (Boltamaan,  Ibid. 
dv.)  the  agreement  ia  ao  good  aa  to  lead  na  to  think  thai 
the  theory  contains  a  great  part  of  the  whole  bruth. 

In  the  earlier  at^ea  of  the  acienca  aeveral  nnita  were  in-  utmOM 
trodnoad  lor  the  measnrement  of  qnantildaa  deidt  with  in 
electridty.  Aa  exanq>lea  of  theaa  we  may  mention  the 
wire  of  Jaeobi,  and  tha  mercury  column  of  Siemena,  a  metre 
long;  with  a  section  of  a  aqnoie  millimetre,  which  at, 
given  tempenturea  fnmiahad  nnita  of  reeistance;  the 
pauell'a  ceH,  which  fnmiahed  the  unit  of  electromotire 
f(»ee,  the  chemical  unit  of  current  intenaity,  All) 
theaa  nnita  were  perfectly  arbitni7,JMadi  there  waa  no  oon-j 
neotion  of  ai^  khid  between  than.  The  introdoet^  ofJ 
n  rational  aystem  ol  nnitatinif  based  on  the.  f nndamenta^ 
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units  of  time,  mau,  and  length,  was  one  of  th«  greatest 
etepe  of  our  time.  The  impnlse  came  from  tlie  famous 
jinemoir  oi  Gauss,  Inteimtat  Fu  Ma^neticai  Terrettru  ad 
\MeiuuraM  abaoliUam  rtvoeata,  1832.  In  co^janetim 
Jvith  Weber,  he  introdsoed  his  principles  mto  the  measure- 
ment of  the  earth's  magnetic  fores.  To  Weber  belongs  the 
'ei«dit  of  doing  a  similar  service  for  electridty.  He  not 
only  devised  three  different  systems  of  soch  nnite — the 
•lectrodynamical,  the  electrostatical,  and  the  electtomag- 
netio — ^but  he  carried  out  a  series  of  measuremwita  vhidi 
piactic^y  introduced  the  last  tiro  systems.  The  funda- 
mental research  in  this  sal>jeot  is  to  determine  in  electro- 
magnetic measure  the  resistance  of  some  wire  from  which, 
\/f  eooqiarison,  the  electromagnetic  unit  of  resistance  cui 
M  oonstmoted.  Measuiemente  of  this  kind  were  made  by 
Kirehhoff  in  1640 ;  more  earefnlly  in  two  different 
;W^  fay  Weber  in  1861;  by  the  committee  of  Uie  Bri- 
tish AssooiatioD  in  1863, dca;  by  Eohlran8chinl870;  and 
by  Lorena  in  1873.  Aoconata  of  these  important  re- 
searches will  be  foTmd  in  Wiedemann  and  MazweU,  and  in 
the  collected  reports  of  the  British  Associatitm  on  "  £lec- 
trifllJ  Standuda."  The  ratio  of  the  electroetatio  to  tho 
deetcomagnetio  unit  of  eleotiio  quantity  is  a  velocity  (ac- 
CMding  to  Maxwell's  electromagnetic  ijieory  of  light  it  is 
the  vwttity  of  Ught),  the  experimental  determination  of 
whidi  is  of  the  greatest  theoretical  and  practical  import- 
anoa.  Such  determinations  have  been  made  by  Weber  and 
Kt^ransoh  in  18S6,  by  Maxwell  in  1868,  and  by  Thom- 
aon  in  1869.  The  resolts  are  not  so  ooncorduit  as  might 
be  desired,  bat  the  research  Is  a  veiy  difieult  om 

For  oonvenienee  in  piaotioe  the  British  .Aaaoei^iioa  com* 
mittee  luiTa  recommended  certain  mnltiplea  of  theabaolute 
ani^  to  which  they  have  giTm  names — t.g,f  the  Ohm,  the 
Vd^  the  Vurnd,  A&  These  have  beoome  coirant  to  a  great 
extent  anmig  practical  electtioians  in  tiiis  oonntry.  For 
praotioal  pnipow^  an  empiiical  vtandard  fA  ekctoomotive 
foTN  has  beMk  itttrodaoed  by  IjuKmer  CSar^  whose  valoa 
in  Tolta  is  given  m  1*467.  It  is  vny  important^  in  order 
to  he  aUe  to  redoM  ehemieal  to  abaolate  measiue,  to  know 
aoonratdy  the  ele<rtn>-diemieal  equivalent  of  water.  Tslnea 
for  this  have  been  found  hr  Weber  (1840).  Bnnsen  (1343), 
Gbeaetnian(lBiS)t  and  Jonle  (1801).  KoUrausch  (1873} 
■uda  %  flaTHoI  detetminatiow  of  the  electro-chemicu  eqoi- 
nlant  of  silver,  from  whidi  1]»  deotnHihemieal  equivalent 
of  water  oan  be  oalenlated. 

OBTSUL  auroH  or  raSITOKBItA, 

If  a  [dece  of  glass  and  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  be  each 
*  ^  woollen  doth,  it  will  he  found  that 
cxp  n-  both  the  glass  and  the  wax  have  acquired  the  property 
of  attraoUng  indisnriminatdy  any  amall  light  body  in  the 
ntigUxHuhood;  and  it  will  be  further  oheenred,  in  many 
eases,  that  the  amall  bodies,  after  adhering  for  a  little  to 
thejdaaSOT  waXj  will  be  again r^eDed. 

I^ese  aotions  have  at  first  sight  a  likeness  to  the  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  of  ntagnetb  bodies,  but  they  are 
BuffloientlydistinguiBhed  from  these — Ist^  Bytheir  origin,— 
being  excited  -by  friction  and  other  causes  in  a  great 
vaiiet^  of  bodies,  whereas  maguetio  action  ia  powerfully 
exhibited  and  communicated  only  by  certain  varieties  of 
iron  and  iron  ore,  by  nickel  and  cobalt,  and  by  certain 
arrangements  which  we  shall  have  to  mention  by-and-by; 
3d,  By  t)><i  nature  of  the  bodies  acted  on;  for  *heee 
may  be,  in  the  case  of  excited  glass  or  wax,  light  particles 
of  any  anbstanoe,  whereas  the  only  bodies  powerfully  acted 
on  magnettoally  are  either  magnets  or  their  equivalmts, 
or  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt ;  and  Sd,  By  the  fact  timt  every 
magnet  has  two  polee  poaseasing  oppoeite  propertie^  whereas 
an  electrified  body  may  hava  nmihw  piopertifla  In  arery 
part  of  its  mr&oa. 


if  the  experiment  were  carefully  tried  it  would  be  found 
that  a  piece  of  glass  excited  as  above  repels  another  piece 
of  f^ass  similarly  excited,  bat  attracts  an  excited  piece  oi 
wax.  A  convenient  way  of  exhibiting  these  actions,  which  | 
also  brings  under  our  notice  another  fact  of  fundamental 
importance,  ia  as  follows.  Two  gilt  baUa  of  elder  pith  are 
fastened  to  the  ends  of  a  light  needle  tA.  ahellac,  which 
is  balanced  horisontally  on  a  point  carried  on  a  vertical 
stand  (fig.  i).  To  the  stand  a  stop  ia  fixed  for  om* 
venience,  to  prevent  the  needle  b  ' 
from  spinning  more  than  half 

round.    If  we  touch  the  ball    ^^"T*-^*— JL  \ 

A  with  a  piece  of  excited  j| 

glass,  and  B  with  a  piece  of  It 

excited  sealing-wax,  ami  touch  ||  \ 

a  ball  C,  faatened  to  a  shellao  11  \ 

stem,  with  a  piece  of  excited  yi  \  . 

glass,  then  0  will  chas0  A  ^^9^^ 

away  till  It  is  brought  up  by  Ifr  L 

the  Btop,  while  it  will,  on  the  other  hwid,  attract  B.  If, 

again,  C  be  touched  with  a  piece  of  excited  wax,  it  wiU 

attract  A  and  repel  B. 

Piecee  of  glass  or  wax  excited  in  thu  way  are  aaid  to  be  oeati 
dtetrified^  and  the  balls  which  by  contact  have  aoquired  "lecwi 
properties  umilar  to  those  of  the  originally  electrified  oodiea  ^^^q" 
are  said  to  be  electrified  by  conduetitm, 

It  appean  from  the  above  experiment  that  the  electrifi. 
cations  of  glass  and  sealing-wai,  when  rubbed  with  wool- 
len, have  opposite  properties,  which  they  communicate  to 
bodiea  tewgbt  mto  contact  with  them.  A  body  which  has 
similar  eleetrifieatioa  to  a  piece  of  glass  rubbed  with  wool- 
len is  said  to  be  vitreously  or  positively  electrified ;  a  body 
with  umilar  electrification  to  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  rubbed 
with  woollen  ia  aaid  to  be  resinonsly  or  negatively  eleotri-  i 
fied.  Th9  result  Kii  the  above  experiment  may  then  bo  I 
aommariaad  thus  b— 

Bodiea  similarly  electrified,  whether  poeitivdy  or  seg^ 
tively,  repel  each  oOier. 

Bodiee  oppositely  electrified  attract  each  other. 

We  hove  seen  tlmt  a  pith  ball  becomee,  by  contact  with  a 
poaitivelyelectiified  piece  of  glass,itBelfpoaitivelyBlectrified.  oondo 
If  we  lake  two  pith  balls,  aleotrify  one  of  them  positively,  \^*J^ 
and  then  tondi  both  aunultaneously  by  a  piece  of  ttiin  ductoi 
wire,  auapended  by  white  silk,  and  teet  them  with  tli*  i 
electroeoopie  needle  described  above,  they  will  be  foond 
both  poeitively  electrified;  eadi  will  repel  A  and  attract 
B,  though  less  powerfully  titan  the  originally  electrified 
ball  did,  before  the  connection  between  them  waa 
made.    The  success  of  the  experiment  will  be  found  inde- 
pendent of  the  length  or  shape  of  the  wire,  and  wiH  bo 
equally  good  with  silver,  ^Id,  iron,  lead,  or  any  other  ' 
metal    But,  if  we  use  a  thread  of  glass  or  shdlao  to  con- 
nect the  balls,  the  electrification  of  the  first  ball  will  be 
found  unaltered,  and  the  second  will  remain  neutral--that 
.  is,  it  will  not  attract  or  repel  another  neutnll  ball,  and  vriU 
eqwxUf  attract  both  balls,  A  and  B,  of  the  eleebroscopio 
needle.    The  difference  in  the  power  of  transmitting  eleo- 
trical  properties  from  one  body  to  another,  or  of  aiding  ia 
electrification  by  coTtduetion^  leads  us  to  divide  all  sub* 
stances  into  two  classes  ■  conductors,  which  do  very  readily, 
and  non-conductors,  which  do  not,  or  do  not  very  readily, 
transmit  electrification  from  one  body  to  another.   If  wo 
connect  an  electrified  conductor  by  means  of  another  con* 
ductor  to  a  very  la^  conducting  body,  such  aa  the  earth, 
it  will  be  found  that  so  mudt  electrification  haa  Boon 
carried  away  from  the  small  body  that  it  is  ief t  sen 
sibly  neutral     If,  accordingly,  we  wish  s  jji^heting  rn«u-., 
body  to  preserve  its  electrification  unaltered,  we  most  sup-  llSl^^ 
port  it  on  some  non-oondncting  snbstf  nce.    When  thus  <«n> 
■nj^wrted  the  body  ia  said  to  be  innUafJ,  tbe_non-oo%- 
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V  hdoetiiig  lapport  being  «iUal  the  inMitafer,  &  nanu  wbieh 
'SAaa  OB  that  aecount  twMi  mm  to  noiMOiidiieton  sene- 

'V*  nowrlud  sbon  Hut  ft  nentnl  ^th  ball  attracts 
agnallj  tiia  poaitm  and  oagatiTa  balla  ^  tha  alaotme^do 
acedia ;  thu  leads  us  to  »- 


'nu^  more  explicitly  than 
wa  bara  hitherto  doQe,  that 
n  eleetri£ed  body  in  general 
and  in  the  first  instance 
«itncts  a  neutral  vt  nneleiv 
irified  body.  The  explaaa- 
tioo  oi  this  action  is  that 
eh*  niginaUy  neutral  body 
in  pretence  of  the  electri 
.Aed  body  becomes  itself 
ileetrified  for  the  time.  It 
is  avd  to  be  electrified 
induction,  and  it  is 
TMj  easy  to  show,  by 
vsng  Urge  bodies,  not  only 
{hat  the  originally  nentnl 
hoAj  ia  actoally  electrified, 
\nX  that  it  IB  oppositely 
«betrified  in  different  parts, 
n&sa  (fig.  3)  A  and  B  ara 
%wo  bo^ea  soitably  insn- 
latod  and  placed  one  abore 
tte  other.  If  B  be  originally 


nentraJ,  and  A  be  podtively  electrified,  then  the  loirer  end  of 
B  win  be  negatiTely,  and  the  upper  end  poeitively  electri- 
fied ;  aa  may  be  easUy  shovn  by  exploring  with  a  email  posi- 
tinlj  electrified  piUi  ball  suspended  by  a  dry  vbite  silk 
thread ;  the  little  ball  will  be  attracted  towards  the  lower 
«Bd  of  B,  and  repelled  from  the  vpper.  If  wa  Mnore  the 
body  A,  or,  whidi  (as  we  hare  leen)  amounts  to  the  same 
tldiq^  eonnert  it  with  the  aarth,  uid  so  ** dueharge'*  ha 
alattiification,  ve  ahall  find  that  all  traeea  of  electncal  ao- 
tiak  m  B  have  diaappeared— the  small  posttiTely  eleo- 
trifiad  |nth  ball  wUi  be  aUraeftd  eTorywhere;  and,  if  we 
diMlMrga  it  too,  it  will  nuthar  ba  attiaeted  nor  swelled 

PnntuniU  Tkurrff, 

Befon  RMng  further  into  detail,  it  will  ba  oonTtnieDt  to 
giwa  n  wonting-  theory  of  alaetrieal  phenomena,  ao  far  as 
w*  haw*  eomMarad  them.  The  ua  of  auoh  a  theory  at 
til*  praant  ataga  is  to  enable  as  to  oo-ozdinata  and  daHify 
tb*  icaolta  ttf  ezperimett^  and  to  furnish  •  few  leading 
prme^ea  under  which  wa  may  group  results  which 
ftppaar  to  ba  due  to  a  common  cause.  Snch  a 
tbaofy  ia  inTalnable  as  a  mtnoria  teehniea  for  experi- 
imtal  reaolta,  and  is  uaefol  in  soggeating  directions 
tar  experimental  inquiry;  but  in  framing  it  we  must 
ba  canfol  to  make  it  cmitain  aa  little  aa  poaeible  beyond 
tiM  taavlta  of  aetnal  experiment,  and  in  unng  it  wa  must 
ao  OB  oar  gnaid  againrt  aUowing  U  to  preposaesa  our 
KiDda  as  to  what  may  be  the  ultimate  axplani^ion  of  the 
pbaDomeaa  we  are  considering. 

Following  the  caatioo  of  Coulomb  and  the  example  of 
Stf  WiUi*m  Thomson,  we  shall  avoid  the  nse  of  the  term 
tUOrieai  Jlmidt  and  subatitnte  instead  the  more  succinct  and 
leaa  misleading  word  et^etrieity.  We  suppose  that  a  body 
wk&di  exhibits  dactrical  properties  (as  above  defined)  has 
iticiatitd  with  its  mass  a  certaio  qnantity  of  something 
vhscb,  wilhoat  attempting  farther  definition,  we  shall  eaU 
da^ricUy.  Of  our  right  to  nae  the  word  qyantUy  here  we 
^■U  giTfl  experimenUl  justification  by-and-by,  and  then 
quartioB  of  the  appropriate  unit  wiU  {vide  infra,  **  elec- 
taii  ^BtttiCy*^  ba  discaassd.    Wo  may  snppoaa  that  elec- 


tricity ia  distribatad  thtoagbotit  thb  tvlu^  maaa  of  a  body, 
and  speak  of  aleetrical  **  vdumt  dtiuUy*  meaning  the  qnaiK 
tity  electricity  in  an  element  of  Tolume  divided  by  th» 
elunent  of  volume.  We  diall  also  speak  <rf  an  tlenuni  of  eltfi' 
trieity,  meaning  the  electricity  in  an  element  or  very  small 
portion  of  a  body.  In  certain  cases  we  shall  find  that 
electricity  resides  on  Uie  surfaoo  of  a  body;  eloctricat 
"  rurfaca  dmtily  "  then  means  quantity  of  electricity  on  an 
element  of  surface  divided  by  the  element  of  snrfacei  and 
element  ot  electricity  the  electricity  on  an  element  <A 
snrfaee. 

For  shortness,  wa  shall  denote  poutive  or  vitreona 
electricity  by  the  mathematical  «iga+,  and  resiaous  or 
negative  electricity  by  the  sign-,  remarking  that  the 
choice  of  ^e  signs  is  arbitrary,  and  reserving  for  the  pr^ 
sent  the  qneetion  of  how  far  we  may  associate  with  theso' 
signs  the  corresponding  mathematical  ideas. 

We  shall  assume  that  every  element  of  electricity  repela 
every  other  element  of  the  same  sign,  and  attract^  every 
other  element  of  opposite  sign.  The  predse  law  of  thia 
force  will  be  investigated  further  on 

This  force  considered  as  acting  on  any  element  of  eleo> 
trieity  we  shall  call  an  electric  force.  In  perfectly  con> 
ducting  substances  elaotrici^  mores  with  perfect  freedom 
under  any  electromotive  force,  however  small  In  perfect 
non-conducting  snbetanoea  electriai^  will  not  move  under 
any  electromotive  force,  however  great.  Any  case  ia 
nature  lies  somewhere  between  these  extremes,  but  into 
qnestions  of  gradation,      we  do  not  enter  for  the  present. 

When  the  forces  dne  to  otiier  electrical  elements  acting 
on  the  electricity  in  any  element  td  a  body  have  a  resultant 
that  reanltant  acta  on  the  element  itself,  and  is  called  the 
ponderomotive  force,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  electro* 
motive'  (or  electric)  force  whi^  tends  to  move  4-  electri- 
city in  one  diieetion  and  -  cleetriei^  in  tho  ^tpoiita 
direction. 

When  a  body  is  nantnl,  we  ahall  ftimme  I3iat  it  containt 
equal  and  equally  dietrtbuted  qnantitiea  d  •¥  and  -  alao> 
tiiaty,  and  wo  shall  further  npposaUioaa  to  bapraetioaify 
unlimited  in  anonnt  A -l- electrified  body  ia  then  to  be 
concMved  aa  a  body  which  has  excau  of+dedridty  and 
a  -  eUdriflad  body  as  one  which  has  eueaa  of  -  dectrid^. 
Commnnication  of  -i-electrici^  to  a  body  ia  in  aocordanoa 
witiithis  to  be  regarded  aa  equivalent  to  Qia  ababaotioaof 
an  equal  amount  of  -  aleetricityr  and  oonvenely. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  t3ie  above  asanmpttona  wiD  u^aio' 
in  a  general  way  the  phencmiena  already  desciibed.  Tlius 
Ae  +  electricity  of  the  deebified  pith  ball  0  acting  oa  the 
+  electricity  of  tba  ball  A  of  the  electrosct^  needle 
repels  it,  and  this  force  by  onr  assumption  is  equally' 
wrted  on  the  matter  of  A,  therefore  A  tends  to  move' 
away  from  C,  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  it  is  free  to  mov&' 
The  action  on  the  -  dectrified  ball  B  ia  ainilaily  eqtlainad' 
Condnction  and  discharge  to  earth  mi^  bo  explained 
ID  a  similar  manner. 

The  attractioD'  of  an  electrified  body  (+  let  ua  lup^i 
poae)  A  on  a  neutral  insulated  body  B  is  thus  eq^lained.1 
The  +  electricity  on  A  (fig.  Z)  attracts  Uie  -  electri^ 
city  in  B  and  repels  the 
+  electricity,  so  that, 
though  there  is  still  on  the 
whole  as  much  -I-  elec- 
tricity as  -  electricity,  yet 
the  distributibn  ia  no 
longer  the  eame,  for,  the 

electricity  being  free  to  move,  the  -  electric!^  nnder  th^ 
attraction  approaches  A  until  the  nonn 


>  It  might  bt  wall  to  um  tht  term  CMpitttteiYdMa^ 
tromnttn  foie»"  is  aftsrwsids  uad  to  nesa  tlu  Ibte  inttciil  of  i 
(■•I  Mow,  p.  24),   
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«kd  fhd  aXbtttOoa  t^Jba  Apuated  +eleotriei^  on  B 
i^agt  it,  eod  tiie  -KelMtrici^  noedes  in  Bimilar  fuhion. 
When  electrical  eqnilibriom  has  been  attained  the  action  of 
the  +  electricity  of  A.  on  Uie  -  electricity  of  B  will  exceed 
'ha  action  on  the  +  electricity  of  B)  which  is  on  the  whole 
more  distant,^  the  electromotive  force  on  the  dectcioity  of 
B  wiU  be  on  Uie  whole  attractiTe,  and  henoe  the  pondero- 
M»tiTe  force  on  B,  will  be  also  attractiva 

The  abore  ez^anation  invi^Tea  of  eoniw  the  geoMHl 
njlnatioB  of  dtetr^katiOi  I7  MdwfiM. 

\      Si^rimerUal  inve^aiUm  of  SlMtrieal  QuwHtf, 
'■  J>i{tr{btitumf  <mi  Font, 

Id  what  follows  we  ehaO  nq^wee  Uiat  we  have  an 
instrument  which  wiU  serve  aa  an  electroscope  and  to 
flome  extent  as  an  electrometer ;  that  tSj  which  shall  tell 
ns  nadily  whether  a  body  brought  into  commnnication 
with  it  is  4-  or  -  electrified  or  not  at  all,  and  also  enable  ns 
to  tell  when  one  body  is  more  strongly  electrified  -f  or  - 
tium  another. 

The  gold-leaf  electroscope  of  Bonnet  or  the  dry  pile 
deotiOBCope  of  Bohnenbereer  will  meet  these  require- 
ments, and  have  been  muui  used  in  electrical  reeearches. 
VTe  shall,  however,  sappose  that  we  are  naing  the  rudimen- 
tary form  of  Thomson^  electrometer  constructed  by  EUlot 
Brothers  for  lecture-room  experiments,  which  is  now 
unch  naad  in'  England,  and  answers  Teiy  weU.  For  a 
deseriptiop  of  theee  and  other  electrowc^  and  deeteo- 
tteters,  see  article  Elkstbohbteb. 

W«  ahall  also  asoume  for  the  present  that  we  have  tiie 
means  0$  producing  and  communicating  to  any  body  as 
nnch  of  either  kind  of  electrification  as  we  please,  and 
pass  on  to  consider  the  data  of  experiment  regarding  the 
diftribation  of  statical  electricity  in  conducting  bodies. 
Va  are  ^os  at  the  very  outset  brought  face  to  face  with 
tibe  idM    cbotrio  quantify. 

XUetrie  QwntUp. 

litTB  to  explun  how  the  introduction  of  the  term 
cpantify  into  electncal  science  is  justified  ^experiment,  and 
£owve  can  multiply  and  subdivUe  quantities  of  eleetridty. 
^tboujgh  it  is  no  doubt  poasible  to  mtrodnoe  tha  iioti<m  of 

rititiy  independently  ^  the  newurv  of  eleetrio  <on^  yet 
moat  eonvaniant  and  jmuUeiU  HMontrv  of  quantify  de- 
pends on  tiie  meBsnrement  of  f^xva,  and  the  abuhite 
•laotnetatio  unit  of  quantify  ia  atated  in  this  mqr*  .  We 
naturaUy  lea,  thw^ore,  to  combine  with  the  study  of 
quantify  and  diatribation  the  exDerimental  atndy.of  the 
bm  of  deobic  foroe, 

Va  ahall  have  oeeauon  to  alloda  to  two  leading  axperi- 
■Mntal  methods  tiiat  have  been  used  in  investigating  the 
jmnint  sulject.  These  might  be  called  the  old  method 
aaA  iitB  new. 

Th»  old  method,  which  did  so  mnch  for  electrical  sdence 
In  the  master  hand  of  Coulomb,  depended  on  the  use  of 
the  torsion  balance  and  proof  plane,  both  invented  by 
Coulraib  himself.  This  mstiiod  was  used  by  Beisa  and 
osiers  up  to  Faraday's  tima 

Michdl,  aboat  Coulomb's  time  or  a  little  before  first 
suggested  the  idea  d  measuring  small  fortes  by  the  torsion 
<rf  a  wirei  He  pn^tosed  to  ttp^y  the  method  to  measure 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  between  two  bodies  of  moderate 
iixe,  thus  finding  the  mean  densify  of  the  earth,  and  the 
method  was  actually  carried  out  by  Cavendish ;  but  Cou- 
lomb was  u  all  probability  unaware  of  Miehell's  soggeetion. 
He  mad*  earafnl  preliminary  e^qwriments  (the  first  of  the 
Und)  tax  the  torsion  U  wires,  and  fonnd  that  the  couple 

>  It  U  ban  t«dtl7  umaad  tluit  tb*  •ttncUm  tMtwMa  two  «tementa 
elMMottf  dMTMM  M  the  cUmmm*  bitwMo  tbsa  inMiailfc. 


raqnired  to  twiM  a  atrai^t  wire  through  a  give,  t 
varies  aa  the  angle  of  ttanon  multiplied  by  the'W  .  \ 
power  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire  directly,  and  as  itL. 
length  of  the  jrire  inversely  (Mim.  de  PAoatL,  1764).  ^ 
The  balanoa  'uaed  by  Gowomb  in  moat  of  his  ai^nimanta 
IS  r^fmsanted  in  figure  4, 

ABOOtitoTUivlCTofgUMlfoetlBdiBnetsrsad  1  loot 
This  oylitidBr  is  cloMd  bj  k  ^sbs  Ud  flansd  eantrioaUy  and 
trioally  by  two  epeninn 
•aehaboot  SO  liiHs  wide. 
Into  Qw  mlddla  opening 
ii  Mi&ented  •  glsH  tQb« 
S  feat  hifl^  to  the  apper 
And  of  i^iieh  is  fitted  a 
tonLon  head;  tho  wpa* 
ntte  parts  ef  the  heed 

m  snowa  Isigv  at  the  |  |||  HH^^lO 

ddsof  the  figure.  H  is 
a  collar  cemented  to  the 
glass  tnbs ;  HO  a  metal 
diso,  divided  on  the  edge 
Into  800  demes; 
diM  is  CssteoMt  to  a  tube 
S,  which  slips  into  the 
oollar  H.  K  is  a  button 
whoM  neok  turns  saal^ 
in  ahole  in  HO;  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  button 
is  fastened  a  small  olamp^ 
which  seises  the  wire  « 
the  balsnoe.  I  Is  aa  arm 
with  a  smsQ  pntJeeting 

SSf^?a?^!i^O*  »«.4.-T(mIoaftJanosL 
^is  jilsoe  hss  a  fidndsl  miric  onit;  which  enables  as  to  read  off 
position  of  the  am  on  the  grafted  edge  of  MO.  The  horfemtal 
ann  M  ooniista  et  a  silk  thrsad  or  fins  straw  covered  with  seallBg 
wax  twrnhiated  by  a  thrsad  «l  shellao  at  I  about  IS  Unas  koft 
which  eatries  a  ^  btU  9  «  S  Uaes  in  diuneter.  At  Oe 
other  end  of  the  snn  ts  a  vertloal  diso  of  oQed  paper,  whioh  eervea 
as  a  ooonteipofse  to  the  pith  ball,  as  a  damper  to  the  oscillations, 
and  as  aa  iadsi  by  means  ti  witkh  the  uoatiim  of  the  hrTtrmtel 
ana  can  be  read  off  on  a  padnation  oanisa  nond  the  |^  ojUadsr. 
The  eooeutrio  hole  In  the  cover  of  the  balsnoe  aDowi  the  Intzodno* 
tlon  of  the  fixed  ball  a ;  this  Is  earrted  on  a  sheUse  stem  tiistened 
to  a  olamp  P,  which  hj  meaos  ot  fldodal  marks  can  be  placed  in  « 
fixed  posmon  on  the  cover.  The  wire  in  Coolomb'a  balance  was  of 
sUver,  aboat  80  cm.  long.  Its  diameter  was  "OOSB  em.,  and  it 
weighed  aboat  DOS  m.  He  fonnd  by  the  me&od  of  osofllatiopa 
that  a  eoaple  eqoivalont  to  the  weifl^t  of  *17  mllliBaamik  aattac' 
at  the  end  of  sn.ana  a  dsdmstn  long,  would  heap  uw  whs  twlstsm 
through  sac.  * 

Besides  this  form  of  balance  Coulomb  used  others,  aomft 
more  delicate  for  dectrosco^io  punKiaea,  and  others  Isaa  90^ 
but  larger  dimensions,  mto  which  ha  could  mtroduo* 
electrified  bodies  of  considerable  size. 

Faraday  used  Coulomb's  balance,  and  Snow  Harris  naad 
the  bifilar  balance,  which  is  a  modification  of  Coulomb'sL 
In  the  second  volume  of  bis  SxperimatUU  Seuardkst^ 
however,  Faraday  gives  a  general  method  of  experimeot- 
ing,  which  to  a  great  extant  has  snpeoeded  tiie  oldoc 
method.    This  may  be  called  the  "cage  method;"  it  d*-< 
peoda  for  its  succees  00  the  use  of  some  delicate  instmnwnt 
toe  measuring  differencaa  of  potential;  this  was  supplied} 
by  the  qtta£ant  electo)meter  of  Sir  William  Thomsoii,' 
which  has  thus  completely  revolutionized  tha  whola  qratcoM  • 
of  electroetatie  measnromauL 

Faraday'a  experiment  was  as  follows  (Sxp,  As.,  voL  Um  ■ 
p.  279)  >- 

Let  A  (fig.  6)  be  an  Insulated  hollow  conductor  with  an  openiac  O 
to  allow  admiMion  to  the  tntsrior.  Fsiadaj  used  a  pewter  ios  p^D^  a 
10|  in.  high  and  7  In.  in  diameter  Connect  Uu  outslds  of  A  wilK  I 
one  electrode  of  an  aleotrometerS,  which  may  t<a  moot  purpoass  b» 
the  rqdimentary  form  of  Thomsoo's  slectrometsr  msnttonea  abovsu 
Connoot  Uw  omar  eleotnde  ot  the  eleotraneter  with  Ae  eartiL 
now  we  iatrodaos  a  positively  eleetiified  body,  s^a  btass  ball 


>  A  ejrIlBdsr  of  win  ganse  WO!  answar-emallr  wilh  Md  allowe 

•ipwlmanter  to  ess  better  what  he  Is  4elw1Bp4^^ 
oUl  Ibt  Aortnsss  aa  -  eleetrio  ««e.-*^  ^^^'^^^^'^^ 
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Bipcacbd  bf  ■  whiu  nOc  itrinc,  «•  ilikll  find  that  tht  (l*ctro< 
Ms  Bwdle  ia  dcflectod  thm^  »  entdn  thi  tpot  of  light 
■rim  «  Mrtttin  di»- 

MM  to  lbs  ti^t,  MT, 

a  tb*  KaU  It  vUi 
^  iMBd  tbji,  proTidod 
tt*  Ul  C  is  nan  thut 
■  ortdn  d«p&  (aboat 
I  n.  ta  FandT^i  «■ 
fninnt)  bdow  tlu 
Kuntk  of  tho  pan,  do 
tetlMr  natiMi  of  tha 
bd.  ri(fat  or  laft,  np 
or  dm,  will  affaettlw 
iB&atwaa  of  tba  also- 
tnBrtv.  It  will  alao 
b«  farad  tliat  Uia  uma 
■cjintiMii  will  ba  got 
to  wbatawr  poiat  of 
Oi  Mfftft  of  tiia  pail 
Um  tieetrometer  win 


Ftg.  6. 


battachrf.  U  va  dirnhdib  or  Inflnase  tha  +  alaetrificaUon  of  0, 
tba  daetromtter  ds&ection  #iU  diiT>ii>i«h  or  increaaa  aeeordioglT. 
If  wa  introdnoa  a  nagttiralx  alaotiifiod  ball  C,  tba  dallMtion  will 
U  to  tba  laft,  aad  ararTtUag  alaa  u  bafora.  If  0  givaa  a  oertain 
poatira  (right)  dcflactioii,  and  C  an  aqaal  (laft)  daflaotion,  than  if 
wa  intioduca  0  and  C  togathtr,  tha  daflaotion  will  ba  uro.  If 
C  and  C  ba  botti  +  alaebriflad  and  gin  agul  +  deSaotioBa,  ttien 
iatndaMd  togetbar  t&ay  will  gira  a  donbla  +  daflaotion,  and  if 
Ana  mA  balla,  all  gii^g  aqnal  +  daflaetiona,  b«  iatnxLnead 
tMitlMr,  tbey  arill  giva  a  traUa  -f  daflaction. 

It  it  obnoos  OAt  thu  flxpeiiniMit  o(  FsmUy's  not  only 
prm  a  tw;  rwdy  t«t  of  Uu  electrical  state  of  bodies,  but 
at  once  aoggeate  the  notion  of  electrical  qutotitj,  and  a 
tUontkaUr  poedble  eleetroetatto  unit  Snppoee,  in  fact^ 
we  take  for  our  teat  the  deflection  of  a  Thomson's  eleetro- 
aetv  of  g^TBB  eensibilitjr,  then  we  might  epecifjr  as  a  unit 

ilectiical  quantity  the  qnanti^  of  +  electricity  on  or  in  a 
bfMS  ball  of  given  siae,  which  will  produce  with  a  given 
tiga  a  cwtaia  giren  deflection  of  the  electrometer. 

to  make  this  definition  naefnl  we  mnst  hare  die  means 
tf  tRMsfwriag  ft  giTsn  charge  from  one  body  to  anoUier, 
■d  chv^g  ft  body  with  any  multiple  or  snbmultiple  of 
SB  mat,  and  of  ohaq^ing  a  body  with  ftuy  multiple  or  sub- 
ui6ft»  of  ttw  vnit  of  uantiTe  electricity,  which  we  may 
Mm  m  tha  qnaiitify  «  -  eleetridty  which  wiU  just 
sBBid  the  ftotioB  (rf  the  unit  of  +  olemeity  in  tha  ebctcio 


AH  theea  reqniremeata  ht  latiafied  by  mitftUy  mo- 
diMif  Fftiadfty's  experiment 

wa  mw  tlut  wa  au^t  nova  the  ball  about  in  the  middle 
«(  ow  alactrie  «aga  widwnt  aflacting  the  elaotromater  de> 
flsdion ;  we  find,  notaoraTf  thai  whan  wa  withdraw  the 
■factrifiad  ball  wiAont  touching  tha  cage,  tha  needle  returns 
team.  If,  bowerar,  bafora  with^wii^  the  ball  we  cause 
H  to  tonch  Uia  io^da  of  Hie  cags^  tha  alactromater  defleo- 
tioB  lanaini  tha  aama  aa  before,  ud  after  tite  ball  haa  been 
rBBowadthedefleetioBiaitilltiw  aams^  while  if  we  examine 
tka  faaQ,  we  find  that  all  tncai  of  elaotrification  hare  disap- 
pesred. 

To  traiuftr  a  piw»  qnaniitjf  of  tUdrint]f.—lt  we  pro- 
tide  oorselree  with  two  cages,  ft  large  one  O,  and  a 
aBsQ  <nia  H,  end  take  ft  ball  O,  deetrifiad  ^oeitiTely  with 
Bait  quantity  aa  abore  defined,  then  tesbng  C  in  cage 
0,  in  eoanection  with  the  electrometer,  we  get  a  certain  (to- 
betion  D.  If  now  we  transfer  the  electrification  of  C  to  H, 
h/  Oe  pioeees  jost  described,  and  then  put  H  inside  O,  we 
ihsll  get  the  same  defleedon  D  aa  before.  It  appears, 
teaCafOk  that  we  ean  transfer  etectrificfttion  from  one  body 
teaaatherwiaontloas;  wa  thna  fulfil  one  of  ourraqtura> 
wevU,  and  gire  an  addUional  jostification  of  the  use  of  the 
Twd  quftntity  in  the  present  case. 

To  fat  amf  mtUtipU  or  m^uUipU  fif  lA«  «Uetrie  unit. — 
Va  may  repeat  the  process  aboTs  perfomed  on  the  small 
001  H  bytDodiiagitB  inddewiththe  ball  O,  again  elactri* 
U  to  init  quantity.  AH  the  daetcificattMi  wiU  paas  to  H 


as  before,  and  if  we  now  tast  E  in  O  we  shall  get  a  defleo-| 
tioD  X  D.    We  can  in  this  way  get  any  moltipto  wa  pleasa 
of  the  unit  charge.   If  we  tske  the  elec- 
trified brass  ball  C  and  touch  it  by  a  per* 
fectly  equal  central  ball  C,  on  introdndng 
C  bto  awe  shall  ga*daflection  |  D;  if  we 
tonch  0  again  by  C,  previously  rendered 
neutral,  we  shall  get  deflection  ^  D,  and  so 
on ;  if  we  had  touched  C  simitUanooit^y,  aa        n  « 
in  fig,  6,  with  two  equal  neutral  balls,  we  ^ 
shotUd  hsve  got  deflection  }  D,  and  so  on. '  Wa  ean  thus 
get  any  snbmultiple  of  our  nuit  charge, 

Tog^affiven  multiple  and  wbmuttipte  of  tke  naffotiot 
uniL — This  is  possibleiwhen  we  can  get  a  quantity  of  - 
electricity,  which  will  just  destroy  the  action  of  a  given 
quantity  of  -h  electricity  in  the  eleebio  cage.  If  we  intro- 
duce our  given  quantity  of  +  electricity  into  the  cage  H, 
without  allowing  the  conductor  carrying  it  to  touch  tha 
cage  and  at  the  same  time  pat  the  outside  of  the  cage  in 
communication  with  the  ground,  then  if  we  remove  tha 
conductor  with  the  given  quantity  of  +  electricity  and 
put  it  in  O,  it  will  give  the  same  +  deflection  as  before, 
while  H  tested  in  the  same  way'will  give  a  negative  defleo* 
tion  exactly  equal  to  the  former,  and  if  both  be  introduced 
together  there  will  be  no  deflection.  We  can,  th<^for«^ 
in  this  way  get  a  -  quantity  equal  and  opposite  to  ft 
given  +  quanti^,^ 

Sltaneal  DiitriSwti 


Experimente  had  been  made  before  ObuIomVs  tune  lo 
determine  what  effect  the  nature  of  a  body  has  on  electri- 
cal distribution.  Gray  and  White  oonduded,  from  an 
experiment  with  two  cubes  of  oak,  one  hollow  and  tha 
other  solid,  "  that  it  was  the  surface  of  tha  cnbes  only 
which  attracted."  Le  Monnier  '  showed  that  a  sheet  of 
lead  gave  a  batter  apark  when  extended  than  whan  rolled 
togethBr.  ^eaa  ai^rimanta  point  to  the  conolnsioii  1^ 
electrical  distribution  in  omdncting  bodiaa  depends  metalj: 
on  the  shape  of  tha  bounding  sorfaoa. 

We  may  make  experimants  confirmatory  of  titls  oondn- 
sioD  with  the  alactrie  cage.   If  wa  atoctrify  a  braaa^ara' 
A,  and  than  touch  it  with  another  sphere  ^  and  teat  tiia 
electrification  of  B  in  tha  cage,  wa  ahall  find'  that  tha 
amount  ol  aleotridty  taken  1^  B  is  alwqra  die  same,  what-j 
aver  ita  material  maybe,  ao  long  aa  the  tadlns  <ii  its  axtn^j 
nal  siufaoa  la  tha  aama.   Experiment  is  nnabla  to  dataet' 
any  diffwenoa  in  this  respect  between  a  solid  sphere  (tf 
lead  and  tha  thinnest  soap-bubble  of  tha  same  radins^l 
Coulomb  took  a  large  cylinder  of  wood,  in  which  he  mada 
several  holes  four  Ones  in  diameter  and  four  lines  deqhi 
Having  doctrified  the  cylinder  and  icsnlated  it,  he  examined 
its  ^ectrical  condition  by  mefuiB  of  the  proof-plane.  Thia 
instrument,  so  much  osed  by  Coulomb,  consisted  merely 
of  a  small  disc  of  gilt  paper  (in  this  case  a  Una  and  a  hau 
in  diameter)  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  needle  of  shellac 
Tha  disc  is  applied  to  any  point  of  a  body  whose  electrifi- 
cation  we  wish  to  test  so  as  to  be  in  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  surface  of  the  body.    Assuming  for  a  moment,  what, 
we  shall  by-ftnd-by  prove,  that  electricity  resides  on  tiia 
aurface  of  bodies,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  proof* 
plane,  when  placed  as  described,  will  form  part  of  tha 
bounding  surface,  and  will  therefore  take  up  as  much  elec-| 
tridty  as  waa  originally  on  the  part  of  the  surface  which  it 


>  na  aabotasca  of  Uia  abova  and  s  good  daal  what  foUowi  !•  takan ' 
£rom  MaxwaU'a  Sltetrieitjt  and  MofnttitM,  toL  L  Va  raeommnid, 
tha  ttndent  to  T«ad  hla  lamaAa  on  quSatitr,  |  W,  rantnrl&g  to  aogiaat,/ 
aa  an  tUutn^B  of  tha  tnuminloi  of  enargr  bj  actton  at  a  diataaeakl, 
thacaaatf  twobsrniagn«ti,Ia  wUAtha  wmiit  of 
mittad  and  ratiaaamlttad  peitedieallr.  Ql^itialM?^  ^ 
to  Phftieal  SeimM,  p.  17«.  O 
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mntt^  Kfinr  we  remora  ihe  proof-pItM  in  tlu  d'ireotion 
oC  the  normal,  keeiong  it,  u  'nMrljr  u  poMiblfl^  parallel  to 
Um  rarfftoe,  the  eleebidtx  will  not  lean  it;  bnt  w*  ehall 
cuiy  aafely  awmj  sU  that  it  had  when  in  eontaet 
with  the  Burfaoe  of  the  body.  We  tomj  return  to  tiu  eon- 
^drntioD  of  the  proof-plane  when  w«  come  to  atndy 
■utheautticalljr  the  laws  of  electrical  diBtribation. 

In  the  experiment  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
Coulomb  need  a  very  delicate  balance  (e  force  of  of  a 
milligramme  wai  sufficient  to  keep  the  wire  twisted 
ihroDgh  90*}.  When  the  proof-plane  was  applied  to  any 
point  of  the  ezteroal  surface  of -tilie  wooden  cylinder,  and 
then  introdacad  into  the  torsion  balance,  it  repelled  the 
deotrlfied  ball  of  the  bataoce  with  freat  force.  When  it 
was  carefully  introduced  into  one  of  the  holee,  made  to 
tottdi  the  bottom,  and  then  carefully  wiUidrawn  so  as  not 
to  touch  the  edge  of  the  hole,  it  produced  do  ap[n«ciabU 
effect  on  the  balance. 

Coulomb  Taried  this  experiment  as  follows.  He  insu- 
Uted  and  electrified  a  hollow  sphere  of  metal  (fig.  7),  and  by 
carefully  introducing  a  proof-plane  through  a  email  opening 
tested  the  electrical  condition  of  the  interior 
anrface.  He  found  no  sensible,  trace  of 
electricity  inside,  except  Tery  near  the  edge 
of  the  small  opening.  Hence  we  conclude 
that  it  the  sphero  had  been  closed  entirely 
then  would  have  been  no  electrification  in- 
side. Many  experimonte  have  been  made 
to  jillnstrate  the  proposition  that  electricity 
resides  entirely  on  the  surface  of  conductora. 
Franklin  pot  a  long  chain  inside  a  metal 
teapo^  which  he  insulated  and  electrified. 
When  he  seized  the  chain  by  a  hook  at  the  end 
of  a  ^an  rod  and  pulled  it  out  of  the  teapot 
he  observed  that  a  pair  of  pith  balls,  suspended  side  by  side 
from  the  teapot,  ooUapeed  more  and  more  as  the  chain 
was  drawn  out,  and  he  ooncluded  that  the  electrifieatioD 
of  the  teapot,  being  now  apread  over  ft  greater  mr&ee,  bad 
become  weaker. 

The  ftdlowing  ezperimeat^f  Biof s  has  become  claasical. 
A  spherical  conductor  A  (fig,  8)  is  supported  on  an  inaalat> 
ingsteiDhD.  Band  Care 
two  hoUow  hemiepheres 
ftitened  to  iuiuating 
handlesEudF.  WImb 
these  are  fitted  togetiier 
tiuj  form  ft  n>here  aomo* 
what  latger  than  A,  with 
ft  smaU  lule  in  it  throngb 
vhiok  the  stem  D  cui 
ptsi^  If  waeloetrify A 
Tory  stron^y,  so  that 
when  ptd  in      daiArie  ^  ^ 

cage  it  powerfnlly  deflects  the  eleotrometer,  and  then 
close  B  and  C  orer  A,  and  make  either  B  or  0  tonch 
i^  then  separate  B  and  C,  and  test  A,  B,  and  C  in  the 
iftge,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  electricity  has  gom  frun 
'A  and  nmad  ituU  orsr  B  and  0. 

Hw  ndloiriBg  is  sn  ingwioas  e^eriment  TtnSaft, 


T\g.  7. 


inTdviBg  ths  atme  principle.  AB{fit^9)iBftwintu^g;nip'! 
ported  on  an  insnlating  stand  j  C  is  »  oonical  mnslin  bag 
fitted  to  tfie  ring  with  two  strings  faataned  to  the  Tertei  of 
the  eons,  giving  the  ezperimsntv  tba  means  oi  qmekly 
*"TnT'flg  the  bag  inside  ooL  If  the  beg  be  electrified  in 
the  first  poeition  in  the  figure  and  tested  with  the  prorf- 
plane  and  electric  cage,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  outiida 
only  is  electrified.  If  we  turn  the  b^  inside  out  and  teit  it, 
we  ehall  find  a/  before  that  what  is  now  the  outside,  and 
was  formerly  the  inside,  is  alone  electrified.  The  electricity 
has  thus  passed  through  the  bag  so  as  to  be  on  the  outside 
in  both  casee.  * 

Before  leaving  for  a  time  tne  question  of  the  diatribotiou 
of  electricity  on  conductors,  it  may  be  weU  to  warn  the 
etndent  to  accept  mth  due  reaerrs  the  ^poaition  that 
electricity  reeidea  entirely  on  the  snrfaoa  of  condneton^ 
and  to  remind  him  that  such  ft  proposition  is  from  th» 
nature  of  the  case  incapable  of  direct  experimental  proof  J 
for  we  cannot  operate  in  the  subatance  U  a  mass  of  metalJ 
Some  of  the  experiments  we  hare  quoted  bear  more  directly, 
on  the  question  than  others.  Coulomb's  experimentj 
for  instance,  shows,  strictly  speaking,  merely  that  electri-^ 
city  avoid*  cavities  and  re-entrant  angles.  Again,  in  Fara- 
day's experiment  with  the  linen  bag,  we  have  not  clearly:  | 
defined  whet  we  mean  by  the  outside  of  the  body.  The/ 
proposition  haa  on  the  whole  been  suggested  rather  than' 
proved.  Its  meaning  will  become  dearer  as  we  go  more  j 
and  more  into  the  theory  of  distribution,*  and  we  shall' 
meet  with  it  by-and-by  as  mm  of  ths  first  propo«t»His  ul 
the  mathematical  theoiy.  ' 

Lam  of  Eteeirie  Fores,- 
Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  ol  CcmImSv  ' 
qnantitatiTe  experiments  on  electrical  diatribntion,  we  shall' 
describe  shortly  the  methods  by  wlueh  he  ftrrind  at  tho  | 
laws  <rf  electric  force,  and  did  tot  eleetiidty  what  Newton 
did  for  astronomy,  t.«.,  laid  tiie  fosndatimi  for  a  mathemft- 
tieal  theory  of  the  salfjeet  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  aetim^ 
at  a  diitauee. 

In  this  researeh  Coulomb  used  tho  form  of  balancs  r 
which  we  described  aborc.   The  olamp  holding  the  fixed  % 
ball  of  the  balancs  is  so  B4jnsted  that  the  osntro  of  tiie  ^ 
ball  &ns  in  a  h<Mrisontol  line  throng  sere  ol  the  gmdna*  « 
tion  on  the  glass  ^linder  and  *he  prolongation  of  tho  ma-  c 
pending  wire;  the  torsion  button  is  turned  till  its  arm  ia 
ftt  zero ;  the  disc,  button  and  all,  is  then  turned  till  the 
disc  on  the  arm  and  the  centre  of  the  movable  ball  are  ia 
a  line  with  the  zero  of  the  lower  graduation.    The  fixed 
ball,  which  had  been  removed  to  allow  of  the  last  adjust- 
ment, being  replaced,  and  the  movable  ball  having  come  to 
rest  in  contact  with  it,  both  are  electrified  by  means  of  a 
small  met«l  ball  carried  on  an  insnlating  stem  of  shdlac^ 
The  balls  repd  each  other,  and  the  moraUe  ball  takea  up' 
a  certain  position  of  equilibrium ;  the  corresponding  an^e 
is  read  off.    The  torsion  button  ia  then  turned  tbroiigh.i 
an  angle  which  is  noted,  so  as  to  bring  the  balls  nearer 
togetfaer.   The  new  position  of  the  beam  ia  again  read  off 
this  may  be  repeated  a  third  time.   We  are  then  in  pos-j 
session  of  data  from  which  we  can  draw  condnsions  a*} 
to  the  law  of  electrical  force  at  different  distances. 

Let  u  iMome  th4t  the  force  betwsea  two  daments  of  podtivoi 
electricity  (ntpposed  collected  st  tvo  poiBW,  taahnically  ipiMnfc-t 
"ngsrded  u  pbyrioal  points  ")  tuIm  mvMsely  m  the  sqoaie  of  tfial 
distuce  betwom  them.  It  will  be  shown  u  the  mttbsmatieaV 
fhsoiythsttwoaplMresiMjf'orMJir*  aleetrified,  itweahiU  it] 


*  One  additional  oantlon  mar  bt  naafol,  vlt.,  M  to  Mcfoud  

pnpoeiUoB  with  another  of  fnnaaoiaiital  laportmoe^  of  wUeh  wi  tmi 
fiT«  direct  experimnital  proof  of  the  moat  eoedailTa  Baton  "thaM 
thuv  ii  BO  alectrtCal  aetiaaln^  a  fallow  soBdaeterooBtaUBcaoi 
ebaitad  bodiaa."  ..T^ 

■  This  ooBdMoB  b  not  AteMOt  mUAA  la  ea/rtlBiniat;  It  .1^ 
SBproiliDstalynUafledlnCoaloiabseJVsriaant.  O 


tiv  or  rrtici.] 
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1  (fi«  l«a  bfili  in  tti«  ImIisc*  Xa  br,  Tcpil  tuh  cthvT,  U  il 
ikudKtncilj  weM  coJlEf(«l  »l  th»lr  rrntru, 

iM  *  ba       Mj;^  of  ri^aihbnnoi  In  any  cam,  r  tin  Ugln  of  tor- 
riKL   0       lOj  U  th«  rentTe  of  tliabeam, 
Fffid  U  tli#  c«BtM*  fit  thei  fixsd  kad  mo*' 
ibh  UU  t«»  luptKAa  OF  =  OU)^  OE.  1> 

Itrpta^nkr  Lt  tX.    Th»  FU*  «  lini  |., 

flao  DoaMDt  ol  tha  farea  on  U  about 


• ,  tad  tbt  IqtkoIiI  cod  pit '  r  -t- 1. 


■ail  h      MBi*t  U  tbt  kw  of  thi  t&ViFM  iqUKTa  tg;««  with  th* 

4f|*rtlBtDtl, 

CiMiIoiab  CLLde  nuDj  axptriniGnta  of  tba  kind  wa  faavA 
^Kb«d.    Tlii9  foUowiiig  U  tha  raealE  which  hs  bw 
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T^t  third  colama  »  obtticed  fTom  the  two  pTK«ding, 
A  B  (ticked     putting  r  -  0  and  <  -  36"  in  the  fonnuU 


c)  BID  g  t»P  ^  —  A  . 


rbca  utiag  lliu  viluo  of  A  ■.nd  ths  obHsnred  thIhb  of  r,  tbe 

I  ^  u.i  a  employed  to  fliid  c  in  tbe  two  sacoud  catea.  Tba 
"•eat  beCwe^D       obsarv^d  and  uilcutated  values  of  t 
'  '-'^i  tatt  of  (he  truth  of  tbe  Law  we  hsve  auuiD«d.  Th« 
■^''"■nent  ID  the  eecDcd  Vm$  is  u  good  u  can  be  expected 
-  '  ^ontble  enon  of  experimeDt  are  coneidered.    It  wil] 
^,  liu>reoT«r,  th&t  tbe  calculated  ia  in  ezccBB  of  th« 
iv{d  nine,  wbicb  ii  wb^t  Me  uugbt  to  expect,  oving  to 
B  of  eleictrifiitj  which  goea  on  durijig  tbe  time  caa- 
in  the  eiperimfeut    Tbac  Ihero  h  &iicb  a  loes  may 
ezperiiQeii tally  hj  aimply  Jcaving  tha  movable 
»lael(  after  aay  of  the  thfea  gperatiOH?  -  it  will  be 
to  move  bIowIj  towards  the  fixed  beill.    We  ehtill  ra- 
berearL^r  to  this  loei  of  electricity,  n  tth  regard  to  tbe 
CBture  of  irbLct)  authorities  sre  not  q,ULte  agreed.' 
1  third  bnei  tbe  agreement  ia        good,  but  here  tbe 
Jaitv  of  tbe  b«lU  readers  tbs  suppoaitioa  of  unifor- 
'ao  loci^ar  BVeti  approximate];  allowable.    Tb?  mutual 
teada  to  driTS  the  electricity  on  each  ball  farther 
thft  otber  ball,  and  tbua  the  action  between  the  balb 
if  tbe  electricity  on  each  were  collected!  at  pointi  be- 
lli? c«Q[re,  ao  thet  tbe  observed  rfipulaion  must  bo 
ibaa  tbkt  ceUvUated  oa  the  emppositioD  of  nniformitf 
^Btiibuiion. 

Canlorsb  tdeo  made  cxperiiaccita  with  the  torBiun  balance 
teit  whether  the  law  of  tbo  iDverae  fiqtiar^  appliee 
I  i.tCra£tioa  u  <Ke]l  aa  to  the  repuliitm  of  electrified 
Hi*   ekporimenta  caafirtLod  tbe  low ;  but  the 
Itj  of  Operating  ia  much  greater  ia  tbia  caee  tbaa 
former.    He  tberefore   ad^tpted  another  method 
Mp6nmeQUag.    A  small  conducting  disc  was  fixed  noi^ 

'  Im  ffiotf  «Ik«  ot  tha  aiaQj-  ezpirLiniiilil  dilSculllei  wblrb.bmflt 
>  of  l&e  tomtoQ  ^uc«,  doe  «r  tbs  moit  dlQi.-ultof^aU  Intru- 
4a  aa*  ncuufullj.  To  »pfr«cjite  tt>4  iklLl  tad  aa^lt;  of 
la  ihiM  tad  othir  mitten,  (hn  it^daot  mull  TBtA  ia'Jtt  ir 
kDacnata  (Riui  and  Maatart,  cr  Jttnoim  dw  tAiMd.,  tbout 
af  Ua  l»bttur»  IbkD  emu  givt  ham,  Hs  wll]  tw  re- 
fcr  hi9  iroabla.    NolUng  ia  bettor  caJcLiIiM  to  route  Ibc  fa-llLcg; 

(In  \jjn  in  azparuawiUt  aleclrlcltf  Ihao  t  pnrauaX  of  tbe 
hi  <4  C««loidb,  Bolaa  It  t»  to  nad  tba  fxparimmt^  JU^earrfui  of 


mallj  oa  tba  ctid  of  a  tmtJl  aheUac  neodl^,  vrbicb  wu  bung  Lairaaf 
tip,  aa  aa  to  ha  horizontal,  on  a  €bro  of  raw  aiLk  attached  crtli'^ 
to  >  horizontal  aca\e.     An  inavlaLed  conductins  clobv  woe  Jf' 
Bet  up  with  Its  centre  m  toe  aame  vertical  flaue  u  tho  '>*«-it~ 
BcoEa,  and  to  the  Rome  bori/oatal  plane  aa  the  centre  of  tbo 
email  due.    The  globe  tod  diao  irere  oppoaitslf  eUctribed, 
and  the  period  of  oacilUtion  of  the  needle  waa  found  by 
obaerving  tbe  duration,  of  1&  Bwinga.    The  tutia  of  oecilla' 
tioQ  foUovB  tbe  pondulnm  law,  and  tbtim  iuTer&aly  aa 
the  square  root  of  tbe  iatVA  &oti.Dg  on  tbe  needle,  hence  the 
duration  of         oscillationa  will  Vaij   iuTeraely  m  tbt 
•quire  root  of  tbe  force,      directly  aa  ^e  dietauce  between 
the  csTitreB  of  the  globe  nod  dxK,  if  tbe  law  of  the 
iDTerBB  square   hold.    Coulomb'B  expfliimont  gSTe  thi 
foUowiag  ceaulta : — 
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The  nnmbetfl  m  the  third  column  ought  to  be  all  aqiuti, 
Tbe  denatioQ  ffom  equality  are  pot  greater  than  can  fairly 
be  explained  by  loes  of  electricity  and  errora  of  obaerFRtion. 

Coulomb  also  inyestigated,  both  by  means  of  tbe  tonioo 
balflQce  and  by  tbe  method  of  oBuUatioDa,  tbe  relation  be- 
tweeu  electric  force  axtd  quantity. 

He  electrified  the  two  balla  of  tbe  torsion  balanc*  by 
simultAneous  contact  vhth  another  ball,  and  obeerred  the 
angle  of  equilibrium ;  be  tbeu  halved  the  quantity  on  tba 
iized  ball  by  toudiiiig  it  -with  nn  equal  Deutral  ball,  and 
reduced  tbe  totBion  tU3  tbe  angle  of  equilibrium,  add,  in 
cotiBequeuce,  tbe  dietauce  between  the  balla  was  tbe  eatue 
9A  before ;  he  found  tbe  tcraiDnal  couple  in  the  second  case 
tfl  be  somewhat  less  tban  half  what  it  wba  in  the  first.  He 
iberefore  concluded  that  the  force  between  two  elements  of 
electnctty  Taries  aa  the  product  of  the  quantitiea. 

Couloinb'B  ezperimetLta  were  repeated,  and  bis  reaulta 
confirmed  by  KL^^a,'  and  by  Marifi-Dary.^  Experimenta 
which,  wh«n  properly  iuterpreted,  lead  to  tbe  same  rcsulti, 
were  tnade  by  Suow  Harria,*  and  by  Egen.* 

Wfl  have  then  arrived  at  tbia  geaeral  law  of  electric 
force 

1/  tteo  quanfititi  ?'  c/  tledrieHy  he  luppoted  collecltd 
al  iwo  pointi,  irAow  distance  it  d,  the  foret  bettoeen  tktn 

aets  in  ifie  Uraiffhi  linejvitiing  the  poinii  and  ac  ■ 

So  far^  tbia  taw  might  be  merely  an  approximation  to  th« 
truth.  Later  on,  bowever,  it  nill  be  aeea  to  be  logically 
daducible  from  experiments  wbicb  in  delicai^y  in£nilely 
eurpnag  tboaa  Just  described.  Tbe  l&w  of  Coidaml3  ia 
in  fact  eatabiiehed  as  certsiinly  as  tha  kw  of  gravitatioa 
itaelf.' 

By  meensof  tbe  law  now  given  tbe  unit  of  ^Ktrical  guait' 
t\ty  can  be  defined  itt  a  satififactory  and  practical  manner, 
Tbia  unit  we  ncn  aUte  to  be  that  guantiiy  o/  povitivt  elta- 
tricity  which^  uhen  collected  into  a  point,  repels  teith  unit 
of  forea  an  equal  quantity  similarly  CQ^Ktid  into  a  point 
at  itnii  dittancB  from  the  fonn^, 

[f  take  centimetre,  gramme,  and  sacond  u  our 
units  of  length,  maas,  and  time,  the  unit  force  wiJ  be  that 
farca  which  in  a  second  generates  in  a  giamme  of  matt«r 
a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  per  aecond. 


of  law- 
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*  hfibvngulnir^ciUit,  Bd.  i.  ^.94.  ■  Uofcsrt,  L  p.  97. 

*  fkii.  TranM.,  1831  ud  1836,  In  DonnKtLoii  with  vtlcb  w«  eaU 
tlia  atteiitLQti     ttia  tlud«nt  to  tbe  cluikii  paper  ofStr-W,  Thanwsi,' 


tprmt  of  P&fifTt  mt  Eltelrf»tatia  and  M^gnttim,'^  if  fVf 

*  Ri<!»).  Bd.  i.  y  **.  -■  . 

*  'Wt  tuppoH,      cgane,  tlii.t       an  ilsallng  oliravi  with  one  in^ 
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The  Uw  ol  elMtrio  £oree  MwMb  ^^itafltitiM  j  ud  2' 
BOW  beeomw 


Force- 


The  nnit  of  quantity  which  we  have  joal  deflned  ie 
eaUed  the  eleetroetatlo  nni^  ia  oontradiitiiuitioB  to  the 
electromagaetie  nmt  which  we  ihall  define  hereafter. 

Since  the  dimetuion  of  onit  of  force  is  [LMT-*],  where 
IvM,T  lymbolize  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  we  have 
for  ik»  dimensioD  of  nnit  of  electric^  qnaatitjr  [Q] 

[Q]r[i-F*]-[L«M»T-n. 

Quantitattpc  ReaulU  eonceming  Ditinhuiion. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  electricity  in  eqoili- 
brium  residee  on  the  enrface  of  condaeting  bodies.  We  most 
now  renew  shortly  the  expeiunental  method  by  which  this 
snrfttce  distribntion  has  been  more  closely  investigated.  We 
■hall  state  here  some  of  the  general  principles  arrived  at^ 
and  one  or  two  ci  the  resttlts,  reserring  others  for  quota- 
tion when  we  come  to  the  mattumatioil  theory  of  electrical 
distribution. 

Ths  most  important  experimenie  are  <lne  to  Coolomb; 
He  used  the  proof-plane  and  the  torsion  balance.  Bieas, 
who  afterwards  made  similar  e^erinunta,  used  methods 
similar  to  those  of  Coulomb. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  .to  ^e  nse  of  the  proof- 
plane,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  when  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  surface  of  an  electrified  body,  it  brings  away  joat  as 
much  electricity  as  originally  occupied  ths  part  of  the  sur- 
face whioh  it  covers.  If,  therefore,  we  alectr^y  the  mov- 
able ball  0!  tjie  torsion  balance  in  the  same  aense  as  the 
body  we  are  to  examine,  and  note  the  repnisioo  caused  by 
the  proof-plane  when  introduced  in  place  of  the  fixed  baU 
after  having  touohe4.in  succession  two  parte  of  the  sqrfaoe 
of  the  body,  we  can,  from  the  indications  of  the  balance, 
calculate  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  electricity  on  the 
plane  in  the  two  casesj'and  hence  the  ratio  of  the  electrical 
deusitiee  at  the  two  pointe  of  the  surface.  We  suppose,  of 
course,  that  the  proof-plane  is  small  enough  to  allow  us  to 
assume  that  the  electrical  density  is  sensibly  uniform  over  the 
email  area  covered  by  it.  In  some  uf  his  experiments  Biesa 
used  a  small  sphere  (about  two  lines  in  diameter)  instead 
of  the  small  disc  of  the  proof-plane  as  Coulomb  used  it. 
The  sphere  in  such  cases  ought  to  be  very  small,  and  even 
then,  except  in  the  case  of  plsue  surfaces,  its  nse  is  objee 
tiouable,  unless  the  object  be  merely  to  determine,  by  twice 
touching  the  same  point  of  the  same  conductor,  the  ratio 
of  the  whole  charges  on  the  conductor  at  two  different 
times.  The  fundamental  requisite  is  that  the  testing  body 
shall,  when  applied,  alter  the  form  of  the  testing  body  as 
little  as  possible,!  requisite  is  best  satisfied  by  a 

small  disc,  and  the  better  the  smaller  the  disc  is.  The 
tbeorelieally  oorreot  procedure  would  be  to  have  a  small 
portion  of  the  Mtual  mrf  ae«  of  the  body  movable  If  we 
could  remove  such  a  peoa  lo  ai  to  break  contact  with  all 
neighbouring  portions  limiiltaaeoaely,  then  we  should, 
by  testing  the  elaetrifioation  of  this  in  the  balance,  get  a 
perfect  meaanrs  of  the  mean  elaotiio  tnrfaee  denaity  on  the 
removed  portion.  We  shall  see  that  Coulomb  did  employ 
a  method  like  thia 


There  are  various  ways  of  using  ths  torsion  balance  ui 
researches  on  distribution.  We  may  either  electrify  ths 
movable  ball  independently  (as  above  described),  or  «« 
may  electrify  it  each  time  by  contact  with  the  proof-plane 
when  it  is  ineerted  into  the  balance.  It  must  be  noticed 
that  the,  repulsion  of  the  movable  ball  is  in  the  first  esse 
proportional  to  the  charge  on  the  proof-plaue,  but  in  the 
second  to  the  square  of  the  charge,  so  that  ths  indicatiou 
mnst  be  rednced  differenUy. 
■  In  measuring  we  may  either  bring  the  movable  ball  to  a 
fixed  position,  in  which  case  the  whole  torsion  required  to 
keep  it  in  this  powtion  is  proportional  to  the  charge  on  the 
proof-plany  (or  to  its  square,  if  the  second  of  the  aboTe 
modes  of  operation  be  adopted),  or  we  may  simply  observe 
the  angle  of  equilibrium  and  calculate  the  quantity  from 
that  It  is  supposed,  for  simplicity  of  explanation  in  all 
that  follows,  ttut  the  former  of  the  two  alteniatires  is 
adopted,  and  that  the  movable  ball  is  always  independently 
charged. 

The  gradual  lose  of  electricity  experienced  more  or  leu 
by  every  insulated  conductor  bos  already  been  alluded  to, 
This  loss  forms  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  eueonn 
tered  in  such  experiments  as  we  are  now  describing.  1 
we  apply  the  proof-plane  to  a  part  of  a  conductor  and  tak 
the  btdauce  reading,  giving  a  torsion  Tj  a^y,  and  repeat  thi 
observation,  aft«r  time  t,  we  shall  get  a  different  torsio: 
owing  to  the  loss  of  electricity  in  the  intervaL  This  1m^ 
partly  if  not  mainly  due  to  tiie  insulating  snpports,  depend 
on  a  great  many  circumstances,  some  of  which  are  entire); 
beyond  even  the  observation  of  the  experimenter.  We  ma 
admit,  however,  what  experiment  confirms  within  certai 
small  limits,  that  the  rater  of  loss  of  electricity  is  propo 


'  It  li  •vUeirt  from  That  yn  lun  advinud  )im  ntt  tLa  nu  of  the 
proer-pUm  to  drtmulM  the  «l«otrio  dnuitr  at  poUta  of  s  lorfsn 
where  tbe  cttrrsttm  Is  yvj  gnat,  •.g.,  st  edjM  or  conicJ  polnU  U 
tDadmluiblck  If  -w  atUmpt  to  dttamisft  th«  dMtrtcal  inAtj  at  Uie 
nrUz  of  s  ooae  by  applying  a  proot-tpbm  then,  as  RIhs  did,  wb 
shall  Twy  evldsiitly  got  a  nmlt  much  •aaim  the  mark,  owing  to  ths 
UvBtliig  the  politt  when  the  apbere  ia  Is  aUu.  Ws  ahoald.  m  tho 
othM  hsad,  Ite  sa  opposlle  nason,  gat  too  large  s  rainlt  by  aj^ly* 
lag  s  proof -plsne  edgnrtas  to  apdat  of  a  •aifhca  when  theenrrstuie 
tiranUanauL 


tional  to  the  charge,  and  we  ehall  call 


(the  loss  pi 


unit  of  time  ou  hypothesis  of  uniformity)  the  eoeffieiMit 
dissipation  (S).  l^iis  coefficient,  although,  as  we  have  i 
plied,  t<deiably  constant  for  one  experiment,  will  vary  vt 
much  from  experiment  to  experonent,  and  from  day 
day ;  it  dependa  above  all  on  tiw  weather. 

Supposing  we  have  determined  this  coefficiattl  by  su 
an  observation  as  ths  above,  then  we  can  caknlata  t 
tonion  r',  which  we  Aionld  have  obaorved  had  we  tondt 
the  body  at  any  interval  C  after  the  lint  •jqptrisiMit;  f 
we  have,  provided  t  be  emallt 

,'-rj_8*'-r,-t-a(<-0. 
In  particular,        if   «  ^  t,  we  hav«) 

Coulomb  need  this  principle  in  comparing  the  dact| 
densities  at  two  points  A  and  A'  of  the  aame  conduct 
He  touched  the  two  points  a  number  of  times  in  snceessii 
first  A,  then  A',  then  A  again,  and  so  on,  obeerving  the  c 
responding  torsions  T|,  r/,  r.,4e^  thm  intervala  betw 
the  opeiationa  being  very  neany  equal    Ha  thtia  got 

the  ratio  of  th«  daniitiai  at  A  and  A'  the  valiua 

ThM»  values  ought  to  be 

equal:  the  mean  of  them  waa  taken  as  the  beet  reaulb. 

In  certain  eaees,  where  the  rapidly  of  the  electeic  di 
pation  was  too  great  to  allow  the  above  method  to 
applied,  Riess  used  the  method  of  paired  proof-pla&ea. 
a  description  of  this,  and  for  some  elatxxate  calcnlaii 
on  the  subject  of  electrical  dissipation,  the  reader  ia  zafoj 
to  Riaaa'a  work. 

The  cage  method  is  well  adapted  fw  erperunauta 
diatributiou.    The  proof-plane,  proof-ephere,  or 
proof-planes  may  aQ  be  used  in  coigunction  with  it. 
the  cage  be  fairly  well  insnalted,  aUd^a  folarftblj 
cats  Thonuoa^  elsntrcaieter  h«  mad,  ao  (liat  tha  esga  q 
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W  Dwds  Urge,  ftod  the  mriftoe  deoii^  on  ita  ouUide  there* 
jfan  HQftU,  there  will  be  little  Iom  of  the  external  charge ; 
(nd  the  method  hu  thie  adrentago,  that  diuipatioo  from 
Ihe  pnxrf-idaue  innde  bbe  cage  doee  not  affect  the  reeolt  of 
tiw  meaiarement  in  hand,  it  being  indiffeitDt,  qua  effect  on 
1k»  eleetnnneter,  whether  the  deetrieitjr  innde  the  cage  he 
oa  tlM  proof-plane,  in  the  air,  or  elMiriuFe^  proved 
aar^jr  It  be  ineide.  The  atate  of  the  oage  u  to  electrified 
tir,      ie  easilj  teeted  bjr  the  electrometer  at  anj  time. 

Covtot^'t  Btaultt. — If  we  elegtrif^  «  ephere,  and  teet 
tte  deetrieal  dsneitj  at  two  points  of  ite  anrltce. 
•xpMimMit  iriU  show,  as  would  be  expected  from  the 
iTmmetcy  of  the  body,  that  flie  density  at  the  two 
pointe  is  the  eane.  U  we  teet  the  electric  dcosifj  at 
any  point  of  a  sphere^  and  then  kalra  its  charge  by 
divirion  with  an  eqoal  nontrat  aphare,  aid  test  the  euctrio 
(Unsity  again,  we  shall  find  it  half  what  it  was  hefora 
Ths  electric  density  at  any  point  is  therefore  [wopor^ 
tioiial  to  the  whole  charge  on  the  epher^  or  to  the  nMn 
itmiiff  meaning  by  that  the  whole  charge  divided  by  the 
vhide  sDtface  of  the  sphere 

If,  in  toad  of  a  sphere^  we  operate  with  an  ellipsoid 
fiBinted  by  the  rerolution  of  an  ellipse  about  ite  major 
to,  we  shdl  find  that  the  electric  density  is  not  onifonn 
H  u  the  case  of  the  sphere,  bat  greater  at  the  sharp  ends 
of  the  niQor  axis  than  at  the  egastor,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
isBMtiee  iaereaeea  indefinitely  as  we  malce  the  ellipsoid 
ikeiper  and  sharper.  This  leads  ns  to  state  a  principle 
of  gmt  importance  in  the  theory  of  electrual  distribution, 
via,  that  the  electrical  denuty  is  very  great  at  any  pointed 
ptrt  of  a  oondnetor. 

If  we  detwmine  the  ratio  of  the  densities  at  two  points 
»f  an  dlipsoid^^'dimiQiah  the  charge,  and  redetermine  tho 
une  ratio,  we  shall  find  that,  althoagh  the  actual  densities 
ue  diminished,  the  ratio  remains  the  same ;  and  if  we 
determine  the  density  at  any  ^int  of  the  ellipsoid,  and 
then  halre  its  charge  by  touching  it  with  an  equal  and 
nmilar  ellipaoid  (they  must  be  placed  with  their  axes  in 
the  same  itreight  line,  aad  made  to  tonch  at  the  poles),* 
and  redetermine  the  density  at  the  same  point  as  before, 
we  ehall  find  that  the  density  In  the  second  case  is  half 
Aat  in  the  first  We  have  in  fact,  in  general,  the  im- 
fortant  proposition  that— 

Th*  dmaitj/  at  any  point  a  conductor  it  preporiional 
f»  At  whoit  charge  on  tht  comluetor,  or,  inlof  it  tht  saew ,  to 
Ht  mtan  dtntitjf. 

The  following  case  given  by  Coulomb  ii  interesting ;  it 
Aows  the  tendency  of  electricity  towards  the  projecting 
parts,  ends,  or  points  of  bo^.\es.  The  conductor  was  a 
cylinder  with  hemiipherical  ends, — the  length  of  the  cylin- 
der being  30  inchee,  iu  diameter  2  inches  Counnb 
tpm  the  following  results : — 
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Tlie  denai^  at  the  end  Is  thna  more  than  twioe  thic  at 

the  middle. 

Other  results,  taken  from  Coulomb's  unpublished  papers, 
any  be  found  in  Biot,*  Maecart,  or  Rieaa,  Hia  reaults  for 
■  ciiddar  disc  we  shdl  quote  farther  on. 

*  WentppsM  in  all  thw*  nparinaati  tliat  w«  m  dMllng  with  ■ 
faody,  nflkiuitlT  diataot  not  onlj  from  lil  •bctrtftad  bodl«i  bat 
boB  all  a«atnl  emuliutan  to  be  uidiiterbad  by  than.   Tbli  oonll- 
«Mk  nMntUl. 

■itvonklMtdatonaketbapole  of  om  tMuhtWeqeslor  gftbt 
4Bm,  or  to  ylsM  tlm  iilbii  nlm  iiiiijimneliliisllr 


Bieie  nkde  a  series  of  ezperimeuta  on  enbee,  eonee,  to.  $ 
but  as  these  are  not  of  tiworetica^-  interest,  the  calcnlation 
in  such  eases  being  beyond  tb^  powers  of  analysis  at 
preseoty  and  a»  the  use  of  the  proof-phuie  or  ephere  witt 
bodies  where  edges  and  points  /Ooonr  ia  not  free  froml 
olijection,  we  contoit  ouraelns  Vith  referring  to  Biea^ 
work  for  ai^  account  oi  the  resnlta. 

Ooulomb  made  a  aeries  of  e^Qterimenta  aa  bodies  ct  om* 
different  form^  which  he  built  up  out  of  a^mee  of  different  S^*'* 
sizee.  or  out  of  spheree  and  eyliBjden.   These  are  of  Taiy 
great  intereet.  putly  on  account  of  the  eloee  agreement  of 
some  of  the  reenlts  witii  the  dednptioni  snbsequently  made  Sn. 


by  Poiaeon  from  the  mathematidd  theory,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  cleamees  with  which  th^  conv^  to  Miff 
mind  the  general  principles  of  ewctrie  dirtributioo.  Hii 
method  in  most  eases  was  to  build  up  the  conductor  and 
dectiify  it  with  all  the  different  parts  in  contact,  and  then 
after  separating  the  parts  widely,  to  determine  the  mraii 
dtntiijf  or  tiie  whole  amount  ti  etectrid^  m  each  pari 
by  the  proof-plane  or  otherwise. 

For  spheres  in  contact  he  found  the  following  resuiia,-^ 
S,  Q,  7 ;  S',  Q*,  <r'  denoting  the  surface  quantity  of  deo* 
tricity,  and  mean  surface  density  for  the  two  spheres  Teipeq| 
tiTsly, 
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From  this  it  appears  that  although  the  whole  amoufti 
of  electricity  on  the  large  sphere  is  greater  than  that  on 
the  small,  yet  the  mean  density  for  the  smaller  sphere  ia 
greater  thui  for  the  larger.  The  above  result  also  afford^ 
an  experimental  illnstration  of  the  action  <tf  the  earth  inj 
dieehaiging  a  eonduetcw  connected  with  it  Comparing 
the  conductor  to  the  imtU  sphere  and  the  earth  to  the 
Urge  sphere  of  63  times  the  saperflciat  area  of  the  small 
one,  if  we  start  with  charge  Q  on  small  sphere  and  then 
put  the  two  in  contact,  the  chaiga  on  the  small  sphere  will 

be  redoced  to      Q,  so  that  the  mean  density  is  dimiu* 

3s*0 


S' 

as  the  ratio  ^  increasee. 


ished  iu  the  ratio  1 :  3B-6.  This  ratio  increases  indefinitelT 

These  results  are  in  satisfactorv 

agreement  with  Poisson's  calculations.  Coulomb  was  lecfi 
by  bis  observations  to  assign  3  as  the  limit  of  the  ratio  ofi 
the  mean  densities  when  tite  ratio  of  the  diametere  of  thv 
spheres  is  bnfinitely  great  j  the  mathematical  theory  give^ 

^  or  1-65. 

D 

Coulomb  also  determined  the  density  at  the  apex 
smaller  end  of  the  body  formed  by  two  unequal  spheree  in 
contact   ^e  f<dlovrii^  are  his  results,  the  mean.denaitf 
M  the  Urgn  sphere  being  unity 
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8  18 

3-09 

4  00 

4  21 

When  two  equal  spheree  are  placed  in  contact  the  diu 
tribution  will  of  course  be  the  same  in  each ;  Couloma 
found  ^t,  from  the  point  of  contact  up  to  a  point  on  th^ 
surface  of  either  sphere  distant  from  it  by  about  30^,  nv 
trace  of  eUctricity  ooold  be  obsenred ;  at  30',  60*, 
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[lunnosTATiaLi  Tnoit. 


'  IM*  rHpaetiTel/i  the  eloftrio  dtnsiky  had  relatiTe 
Val  'M  'SO,  '77,  '96. 1  XK   Whaa  the  iph«rw  ire  uneqaal 
.      diatritmtion  is  no  longer  alike  on  ewh.   On  the  imall 
nhere  it  U  leu  uniform,  and  the  dennfy  at  the  point  of 
pbe  email  ^ih«re  diametricallx  oppoaits  the  punt  of  con- 
ilact  is  greater  than  anjrwhere  elae  on  the  bod^.  The 
<4iatribatioQ  on  the  larger  sphere  is  mora  uniform  tiiao  on 
■At  smaller,  and  the  more  unequal  the  spherea  an  the 
more  uniform  is  the  dlrtribntion  on  the  laiger,  and  the 
.  junaller  the  uuelectriEsd  part  in  the  ndghhoorhood  of 
'  'the  point  of  contact, 

Ths  following  results  of  Coulomb  are  useful  illnstratbns 
tof  distribution  on  elongated  and  pointed  bodies : — 

Thro*  Moel  spherw  (3  in.  diunater)  Id  contact,  with  their 
etntree  in  taa  mmt  attaigtit  Una  :  tba  Buta  deaiitiM  wan  1-34, 
,1*00, 1  84  on  tha  aphartt  1,  S,  and  S  iMpaetiTalT> 

Six  equal  apharas  ai  babn:  mwa  dsasitias  en  ],  3,  tad 
1-1-68,  1-OS,  1-00. 

Twalre  eqaal  nhtriSi  bmb  dsnritiss  on  1,  1;  and  0=1*70. 
d-U.  1-00. 

"  I  TinatT-fbur  eqail  nlMrH:  ueia  densltiis  en  1,  Land  ISa 

'J-78,1-07.  1-00. 

~t  Lam  (8  ta.  diametar)  aphera  with  fonr  amall  (3  in.)  apharea 
j'appUaa  to  it,  ill  tha  cantrea  in  line :  the  mean  dandW  on  lain 
wpnen  being  1,  Hiat  on  tha  mall  one  naxt  it  waa  tO  that  on  us 
lextrema  amall  ona  S-08. 

lAiga  aphare  1,  and  twanfy-foor  (I  to  SS)  amall  onssi  mtaa 
^dsnsiUMon  1,  S,  IS,  84,  25=100,  -00^  1-SS,  1-40,  S'17. 

HATHEIUTICAL  THEOBT  OF  ELECTRICAL. 
EQUILIBBIUU. 

We  take  as  the  basis  of  our  theory  the  assumptiona 
already  laid  down  under  the  head  ProTisiunal  Theory,  and 
in  addition  the  precise  elementary  law  of  electrical  acdon 
established  by  Coulomb.  We  shUl  also  suppose  that  we 
hjrt  only  perfect  cuoductore  and  perfect  non-coudnctors 
.to  deal  with,  the  medium  being  m  all  cases  the  same, 
j<rlz,,  air.  When  we  hare  to  deal  with  electrified  non-eon- 
)(^ncton  we  ehall  suppoee  the  electrification  to  be  rigid,  Ce. 
incapable  of  diatarbaoce  by  any  elaetric  force  we  haTe  to 
.consider. 

In  our  mathematical  outline  wa  bare  In  rlaw  the  reqnif«nenti  of 
tha  pbyaical  mora  than  the  nathematteal  atndeot,  and  ahall  paaa 
erar  manf  pcnnta  of  great  Istateat  and  importauoa  to  tha  latter,  for 
fall  treatment  of  which  we  moat  rarer  him  to  original  aonroai;  each 
M  the  claancal  papera  of  Qreen,  the  papera  of  Sir  William  niomaoa, 
and  tha  worlu  of  Gansa.  Of  peculiar  interaat  mathematicallT 
fa  the  elegant  and  powerful  memoir  of  the  ]MMt—Attffniuin4  LAr- 
mtai  in  Saithung  avf  dU  I'nt  vtrkihrUK  VtrhaMnim  de»  Quadratt 
der  gutftmuKff  viriMitdtK  vfuwAun^  wiuf  Abttouungiiritfls,  in 
which  will  ba  fbnod  detailed  diacuaaiona  of  the  eontiimty  ot  the 
iatamla  naad  tn  tba  potential  theory,  ito.  Th*  worka  of  Green 
and  Thomaon  are  too  well  known  in  this  oountiy  to  nqnire  Ikrther 
ramark. 

V'ltm.  When,  in  what  followa,  we  speak  of  the  deelrie JUid^  wa 
mean  simply  a  portion  of  apace  which  we  are  considering 
with  reference  to  ite  electrical  properties ;  it  will  be  found 
conducive  to  clearness  \o  regard  that  space  aa  bounded.  In 
general  the  natural  boundary  would  be  the  walls  of  the 
ezperimenlang  room ;  but,  for  matheautical  pniposes,  we 
.eball,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  suppose  our  field  to  be 
bounded  by  a  sphere  of  radius  ao  great  that  the  action  at 
y  point  on  ite  circumference  dne  to  an  elecbrified  body  in 
ythe  field  is  infinitely  amalL 

Hie  rttultant  /one  at  a  point  in  the  electric  field  is  the 
Force  which  would  be  exerted  ona  unit  of + electricity  placed 
there  without  dtsturbiog  the  electrical  distribution  else- 
where. It  is  plain  that  the  resultant  force  has  a  definite 
magnitude  and  direction  at  erery  point  in  the  field,  and 
eonsequently  is  in  modem  mathematical  language  a  voior. 
&  eurre  drawn  in  the  field  such  that  its  tangent  at  erery 
point  is  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  at  that  point 
ia  called  a  iin«  fotxe.  We  can  draw  such  a  line  through 
,«rer;  point  of  epace,  and  if  we  suspend  at  any  point  a 


amaU  eonduoting  neadlflb  it  i*  olmoa%  from  what  we  hare 
alieady  laid  don  about  Indaotiui,  that  it  wQl  take  m  % 
position  reiy  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  force ;  eo  that 
if  we  start  from  any  point  and  carry  the  centre  ai  tha 
needle  always  in  the  direction  in  which  the  needle  pointa 
we  should  trace  out  a  line  of  force. 

The  pot«7itiat  at  any  point  is  tlie  wotk  done  by  a  unit 
of  +  electrici^  in  passing  from  that  point  to  the  infinitely 
distant  boundary  of  the  electric  fieU,  the  electric  distri- 
bution being  supposed  undisturbed.  It  is  usual  to  call 
the  infinitely  distant  boundary  a  place  of  zero  potentiaL 
Zero  is  to  be  understood  in  Uie  sense  <rf  "  point  vt  pni' 
tion  from  which  we  reckon.'' 

Consider  two  points  F,Q,  infinitely  near  each  otlier  remia 
in  the  field,  and  draw  a  eurre  from  P  passing  throuf^  tenuat 
Q  to  eo.     Then,  it  F  be  the  component  paralld  to 
PQ  of  the  reeultant  force  at  P,  we  hare  by  our  definitiaii 

RPQ-Vp-V,; 
<a  in  diffacential  notation 


hauoa 
and 


T«j/7Fd<-y7(l<fa+Ydr+M>), 


where  T  dsnotss  the  potential  at  F,  and  Z,T,Z  the  eemponeota 
paraU^  te  the  oo-ordiaate  axes  of  the  Mcnltant  elactrie  force.  We 
eliedy  hare  u  partionlar  turn  of  (1) 

dV  dV  dV 

^-5     Y.-^     z.-^  •  • 

We  nay  remark  tha^  in  aU  eases  whleh  we  ehall  conridat  at  pie> 
sent,  the  work  dona  in  paidng  ftom  any  point  to  say  other  ptrint  la 
the  aama  whateTar  tha  iDtetmediate  path  of  our  cxphnluc  unit 
Hence  T  aa  above  d^sed  is  a  alagle  rslned  Itanotlon,  and  th'  tat- 
mnla  ^)  ^raa  the  oompoaeata  d  reeoltant  fares  when  T  b  known. 

The  w«^  done  by  a  unit  of  +  electiiet^  in  paiunfl  hf 
any  patii  from  F  to  Q  is  called  the  ekatromolivt  force  mm 
P  to  Qi  it  is  obriouslj  equal  to  the  difference  U  the  poteu- 
tiala  at  the  two  polsta,  Thoa 

^-'V^^J^iZdM  +  Ydf+Zdii  ...(<)■ 
is  the  eleotromotiTe  foroo  from  F  to  Q. 

SoppoaeweeoBoantiateetunitsof  eleotiicii^atanypelntP,  sad  Zxvm 
raqnin  the  potential  dne  to  this  at  a  point  Q,  distant  D  Imn  P.  '^^S,^ 
Applying  (2),  and,  since  any  path  to  w  may  be  chosen,  taking  the  termii 
iatanal  along  tha  ptodoctiou  of  PQ  to  ee ,  we  get  deoms 

Inteiin 


Jd    ^  D 


If  we  hwe  any  nnmber  of  discrete  pcdnts  with  dtargee  tn., 

m^..  ..  St  diatsncaa  D,,  D„   from  Q,  since  the  work  dona  by! 

tha  exploring  nnit  under  the  action  of  tha  whole  ia  got  by  addingl 
up^the^work  dona  under  the  action  of  each  part  eepaiatefy,  w^ 

From  this  we  may  pass  to  theoase  of  a  eontbuuras  rolame  dlatribol 
tion.  If  ^  ba  the  ndnnw  dndtr  at  As  pdnt  te£  lad  T  S 
potential  at  ayi^  we  hare  r— — *  w  jh^ 

where  D  denotea  +  .y({-"')'+(ii-|')*+(C-»)'.  and  tha  in tagnl  to 
to  be  extended  orer  eveiy  part  of  tiis  field  where  there  !■  aaw 
chargei—Ar,  which  Is  the  aame  thing,  orer  tibe  whde  field,  tiM 
understanding  that  .-0  where  there  ia  no  charge. 

If,  u  wiU  (teneraUy  be  tha  caes,  the  electricity  is  distributed  on  *' 
sorbce  in  rach  a  war  that  on  an  element  d&  of  aofiMe  then  ia 
luaatity  «fS  ol  electricity,  where  r  is  a  fialte  swfiMS  densl^,  tM 


where  D  hae  tha  same  meaning  u  befote,  and  thi  intwal  ia  «b 
tended  aU  war  the  electrified  enrface  or  enifacM. 

'  It  mar  ba  woD  here  to  warn  the 

potential  ia  r*lat)T%  Jnit  aa  fiUfti^dib^  . 

to  eaatioQ  hin  againat  the  fsllacimu  idea  of  alMlite 
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W*  mtj  lukfl  Din  lh«  importkut  reniJirk  that,  to  long  ag  ^  or  v 
bsM  Inuilf,  tliB  uiUgntli  in  {7)aai  <fU  ir*  &ailM  usd  contiauauB. 
Ail  drnodii  Ob  tb»  f^ct,  vrbich  w«  caunat  itop  to  prove,  tbu  tha 
putaTui*  fKiUuEi^  at  P.  coatfibaiad  by  u  ioluulaly  ud«U  Dortion 

In  [MvrUcet  therefore,  thfl  electric  potential  is  aiwayi 
4oabQDQiia;  for  BUbougb  tq  maj  in  thwiry  apeak  of 
iacratB  pointa  and  declri£.ccl  linu  wbera  ^njte  olactri' 
iaUoo  U  eoad^Dsod  ioto  mSuitd/  ua&ll  h^ac^  j  et  do 
nA  CUM  flTer  <>ccur  ia  nature.  It  maj  fiXaa  bo  sbowa 
for  toy  el*crtric&J  ftyatem  of  fiDi[«  extent^  that,  tho 
di>lanc4  vl  F  frota  O,  any  fixed  point  at  a  finite  ^is- 
tUc«  liqiD  tti?  ByslBm  is  iucroased  iodefiphelf,  the 
I>ol9Dtiid  Bt  P  Rpproocbtu  mora  and  mcra  nearly  the 

TiIm       ,  wliere  M  ia  tbs  algsbraicol  »um  uf  &11  tbe 

thctridty  ia  tbe  Bjatein,  snd  D  the  dittanca  of  F  from  0. 
Usnn  a,t  tnj  point  iuliaitely  distant  iraDx  O,  V  — 0. 

Wa  ti»t  prcH^aed  to  prove  tlie  folbsriog  propoeition, 
vbkb  irill  Form  the  busia  of  thfi  Blibseqiient  theory 

Tit  fur/aet  iritfvfrai  ef  elfetria  iitdtiction  Itkfn  alt  ovtr 
(Ir  tvf(Kf  ineiotiftg  anp  tpact  tt  ^yvai  U  iw  limn  (A«  affff- 
iraitai  itfiu  o/  all  tht  tlKtricHjf  in  that  ipace. 

D;  tha  electric  iaduction  Bcrou  any  elemeot  ol  the  aur- 
(ui  ftakeo  eo  amftl)  that  thfl  r^nullaDt  force  at  every  point 
ol  It  may  ba  rc^rded  as  untforra)  ia  meant  the  pro<iucC  of 
tht  int.  of  tLe  elecnert  into  tbe  oojnpon^Tit  of  tbe  rreult- 
ut  forea  in  lha  diractton  of  the  nprmal  to  the  elemflnt 
wbkh  u  drawn  ootvarda  with  respect  to  the  indlosod 
M\me».  Tbuj  >^  beiog  an  elemeot  o\  Burface,  t  the  angle 
Mventbe  pcailive  direction  of  tba  resultant  force  Revd 
tiw  Mitwsrd  Dorinal  r,  and  E  the  autn  of  dH  the  electricity 
{b  l&e  indwHd  fcpnce.  tbe  proposition  in  aymbols  is — 

J7"Rcoaf(/S-  47rE     ....  (9). 
V*  ihiU  provB  it  Sa  tikc  inanDcr  moat  aatimUy  aujigntad  by  tbe 

at  •  dUiiBce,  bj-  fmt  ihou  ins  tLat  tl 
tm  /or  a  airgle  tltmtnK  tither 
dwla  or  [liiido  ilie  aurficv.  Let  ui 
kprcw  t  to  be  It  a  poiut  P,  fg.  ]], 
in  8j  nhick  Cor  greafsr  gcneialiiy 
viiij  Bifjcaa  to  ba  a  rc-cnlraiit 
Unw  a  niutlcmiE  of  vertical 
rI*  dm  nX  ?,  and  let  it  cut  Iha 
10        eJeinrDli  QR,  Q'lt', 
;  lat        out<*Brd  taonnalt  to 
U  QM.  Q-vr.  Q-M*.    Tht  eTr- 
of  lh«  aiirfiirs  jqlegral  conlri- 
-QB,  Q'B',  g'a*  an  obriwsly 


.  ke.;  but  QE  =  — . 


Fiff.  11. 


— — r  ,  tna  y  ft  -  ;  hence  the  thrto  eUmeato 

ifce  InUgnl  became  +        •  tdti,  ;  and  the  aum  i*  fdu. 

-HutaovfhecontribiitjQnariviii  all  tho little  eana*  wtUoh  fill  Up 
wUd  Ug^a  of      ab^ut  F,  we  get 

tli»  point  P  been  ouUide.  tlis  uumbara  of  cmi^rgtiieea  aol 
maM  hu,rt  bevn  bijunl^  tha  coatribotbti  of  eacti  cono  ecto^ 
on  tha  «  bolt 

JFK  cca^JS-O. 
Iftninj  tlicaa  nfltil[a,wa  aeo  that  t^ia  propotition  la  tma  for  n 
"fla  »l»mrut    Hence,  by  sTimnintioji  fornfl  t|if  cUmcnri,  we  can  il 
ce  tiI*Qj  j!  I'>  an  *  nl-tlricjit  Byi.l(na  ;  for  all  ih^  rkmcrili  citerCftl 

M  ajipl;  the  khni^  propositian  to  cTiia  space  «ncloaed  bii^ths 
ibiy  MiLoU   innllcIvpipD J  whoM    contra  ia  at  iryt,  anJ  the 
'tiinttmorvhiMo  iDgU*  arc  (t±J<{j^  y±  {('■/',  «^  ^^Ij.  ThocoTi- 
'«iu  t«lk»uiTface  Uilrgrai  fiom  tl)&  two  Xscea  itorpeiidicular  (o 

lAJtac  llires  ani  the  faorparU  from  thfl  ircmMnlag  cfdea,  iuid«qilst- 
taf  UilirfafxdjK^i,  wliicli  is  tbs  j^b  iu  ttii*        va  bavt 

I  It  la  MOally  fthbroTiatad, 

V'V  +  *»,-   .......  09)^ 


EqnUitia  (lO),  ori(fiiiaJIy  found  by  UpU»  fur  iLe  tt*»^~0, 
extended  by  Pt>iaaa&,ltaa  born  oalled  tha  ehartfit^rittio  e^tindim  of  tht 
poteotLiJ.    It  Bii.y  be  applied  at  any  point  irban  f  ii  oultB  and  tha 
fllactric  foroo  coctiuuinu.    It  might  ba  thown  by  eswmliuiig  tha  into' 

gTB,]»n)pre«mtingX,Y.Z,ajni^  ,  4c.,  diat  thfl elwtrio  faroa  laoon- 

tinaona  whoravflt  Ihcra  is  flftite  ^oluaie  denaity.  Eqnalloa  (10)  tnaT 
J»  Wked  OQ  oithar  aa  jm  aqoitjon  V>  ci«t*rmin6  tho  pot*otia]  whan 
p  i*  ^wen,  or  aa  im  flqaation  to  dtlflrnaiifl  p  whonV  in  gireiL  Wa 
ah&U  have  itnoaaioc  to  iiaa  it      ^th  yttjK 

The  cho-raeterifltic  equatioD  cadBot  b«  applied  in  the  form  Oonai. 
(10)  when  tha  readtant  force  i9  diKontimious.  Thi*  »ilJ 
bo  found  to  bfl  the  c&ae  at  a  fturface  on  which  elflctricity  ia  ^^'^^^ 
distributed  with  fiaite  surfnco  denaity.  L*t  ua  oonaider  tbo  *** 
valueaof  tie  re»liltant  forca  at twu pointa,  Pand  Q,  infinitdj 
near  each  other,  but  on  oppoaite  didaa  qf  mjct  a  autfaoB, 
Resulve  the  resultant  force  tangentially  wid  oormaJly  to  tba 
eurface.  If  wo  coLaidar  the  part  of  tha  fora  which  aruaa 
from  an  infiiiilflly  amaU  circuUc  di*c,  whose  rediiia,  though 
infinitely  jiDall,  ia  yet  infinitely  grmt  compared  witEi  tha 
diBtance  batwean  P  and  we  ees  that  infinitely  little  ia 
contributed  to  the  t««geiitial  component  at  P  or  Q  by  this 
diac,  while  it  can  b<»  readily  sliown  Uiiat  tha  part  of  tha  nor- 
inal  compoqpQt  ariaing  therefrom  ia  Sto^  directad/rpm  tha 
di«s  in  each  case,  whan  v  is  tbe  aurface  depaity.  Henca, 
"itice  lha  part  of  the  readiant  force  adsing  from  all  the  roat 
of  the  electrified  gysteni  obv^iottsly  lb  not  discontinuous  bm 
tween  P  and  Q,  tha  taogcqtial  compoQeiit  ia  continuoua  when 
we  pass  through  an  electrified  aurface,  but  the  normal  com- 
pcnebt  ia  auddfioly  altered  by  Wtt, 

for  i  thorough  iiiTDitiga,tio[t  or  tlieaa  potnta  tLn  render  3l  refeml 
In  GiuM  nr  Croi'Ti.  Wa  caa  arrita  very  readily  at  the  amount  of  th« 
diseontLnviity  of  ths  Qornul  force  by  applying  (ft)  to  tbo  cylinder 
rofmad  by  coTTying  «ti  InBTtitclT  ahoit  gancnting  line  round  liia 
fJcmcnt  niS,  »  Chat  onp  end  of  the  cyliodur  ia  ob  one  «Lde'  of  and 
the  othei  on  Ihe  otiier,  tha  latpr*]  ditneaBiODJ  bein^  isflnit^y  nnill, 
but  atill  iufiuitely  ^ater  thaa  the  Jongitodinal.  Tha  only  part  rf 
the  integral  which  H  oF  tbfl<>nl«r  of  i<i  the  part  ariring  from  the 
two  end*  1  hance  ifJJ.Ji'  bo  the  value  of  the  normal  oomMDeataca 
^fl  tvo  BidcB  a{  S,  ne  clearly  grt 

(If-N7dS-.4irrfa,  orlT-ir-Jw. 
II  T,,  V,  dEiiiM&  the  potautiali  on  tho  two  ridea  of  B,  and  th* 
norrcLala  ,to  rf3,  drawa  lowarda  theao  aidvi  Repectlrely,  theb  ire  lawr 
obriooily  writo  aUT  equation 


Written  in  thli  fora  thfl  eqaation  haa  bwn  called  the  aorfaiSB  eW 
Mtenstio  BQUBiion  of  tha  pat*tiliBl.    It  nuy  be  looked  upon  aa  a 
iQrf«.^ff  condition  whicti  muil  be  fulfilled  by  the  valura  ^tY  on  the  8Qrfa«« 
two  aides  of  an  electrified  eurface  on  which  the  gurfuce  dtnaity  g  ia  cli^rac. 
riren,  and  where,  in  coaMaQUcnce,  there  U  diacontinaJtv  in  the  fifit  ™^!fEiL 
HiffBraUtid  cocfficiBEte  of  V;  or  it  iBoj  be  lookpd  OU  b*  Ui  ecuAtl&n  "^"■"""^ 
tO'  datermiae  v  whea  V,  and  Vj  tre  giren. 

"Wa  havQ  seen  that  w&  can  dr^w  through  every  point  of 
tliB  Blectric  field  a  line  of  force,  A  eurface  coaatnicted  bo 
thai  tbe  potential  at  ©very  point  of  it  haa  the  sitmB  valu*  b  tevet 
called  an  equipotiniial  or  Uve{  lur/act.  We  caL  obrioualy 
draw  such  a  BUrface  paising  through  every  point  o(  tbe  field. 
It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  line  of  force  at  erery  point  must  be 
perpendicular  to  the  kvel  aurface  paaaiag  through  tbat  point 
For  6iac8  no  work  ia,  done  on  a  UDit  oE  +  electricity  io 
pasBing  from  one  point  of  a  level  ourface  to  a  neighbouring 
poinit,  tb<?re  can  be  no  compcneBt  of  the  reaultant  force  tan-^ 
gcBtifll  to  tha  Burfacs;  in  other  wiardB,  tbe  direction  of  thi 
resialtaut  fores  ia  perpeiidicuJar  to  the  anrface.  Thia  ia  m- 
presBcd  otherwiae  by  aaylng  that  tha  linea  of  force  are 
orthogonal  Iraj&ctories  to  tbe  level  aurface. 

If  we  talte  a  fimall  portion  of  a  lev^l  eurface,  and  draw  Tasea 
tbrougli  every  point  of  the  bonadury  a  line  of  force,  we  ehall  ''^'^ 
Ibna  generate  a  tubular  enrfacB  which  will  cut  orthogonallj 
every  level-Borfficti  which  it  meeta.    Bach  a  anrface  U  faUtd 
8  tiihf  of  fvrte. 

Let  a  tuba  of  force  cut  two  iWa^lrtufJiiea  in  the 
tJS  and  dS".  Apply  to  the  ipace  coptaiaed-by  the  part  of  Ur« 

vm.  —  4. 
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pA»  between  the  larfaces  oxa  ftindamental  eqnatioa  (9). 
We  thai  gel^  nnce  there  u  do  nornul  oompoDOot  perpen- 
dieolir  to  th«  genentiog  lines  of  the  tob^ 

BrfS-B'rfS'-O  (12). 

proTidfld  ths  tnbe  doee  not  cut  through  electrified  matter 
MtmeD  the  two  lorfiuea.  Here  B  and  B'  denote  the  raaol- 
tant  force  at  i^S  and  cTS,  which  are  mppoaed  lo  small  that  the 
loroe  may  be  oonsideied  aniform  all  orer  each  of  them.  It 
fcppean  then  that  tit  product  of  tht  raultani  font  imio  tkt 
ana  </  the  normal  tectum  of  a  tube  of  forte  i»  eon$t<uU  for 
the  earn  tube  so  lony  ai  it  doe$  not  cut  ^rouffh  dedrified 
matter  ;  or  vihat  amounU  to  the  tame,  the  reeuUcMt  force  at 
tiny  point  of  a  ivhe  of  force  variet  umrtrig  at  the  normcU 
tection  of  the  Ivhe  ai  that  point. 

It  we  diride  ap  iuj  laTcl  aorfaoe  into  a  series  of  small 
elements,  such  that  the  product  BtiS  is  constant  for  each 
element  and  equal  to  unity,  and  draw  tubes  of  force  tbrougli 
each  small  element,  then  the  electric  induction  through 
ony  finite  area  of  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  number  of  tubes 
of  force  which  pass  through  ttut  area;  for  if  m  be  that 
number,  we  hars,  summing  over  the  whole  t '.  Uie  area — 

SB<iS-n  (13), 

the  left  hand  side  of  which  is  the  electric  induction  through 
the  finite  area.  .It  is  clear,  from  the  constanc/  of  the  pro- 
duct B(f3  for  each  tube  of  force,  that  if  this  is  true  for  one 
level  surface  it  will  be  true  for  every  other  cut  by  the  tubet 
of  foE^  It  is  evident  that  the  proposition  is  true  for  any 
■urface,  whether  a  level  surface  or  not,  as  may  be  seen 
projecting  the  ares  considered  lines  of  force  on  a  level 
anrtace,  and  applying  to  the  cylinder  thiu  formed  the  surface 
integral  of  eleetrio  iadnction,  it  Imng  remarked  as  obvious 
that  the  same  number  of  tubes  of  force  pau  through  the 
area  as  through  the  ejection.  This  enables  us  to  state 
the  propoaitioD  involved  in  eqaatiMi  (9)  in  the  following 
manner : — 

The  ezceu  <f  the  number  of  tubet  qf  force*  vhiehleaoe  a 
cloud  turf  ace  over  the  number  vhieh  enter  it  equal  to  ir  timet 
the  alffebraieai  turn  of  all  the  electricity  wifAfn  the  tuifaee. 

{F.B. — The  posiUve  direction  of  a  line  of  force  is  that 
direction  in  which  a  unit  of  +  electricity  wonld  tend  to  move 
along  it.)  This  proposition  enables  us  to  measnra  the  charge 
of  a  body  by  means  of  the  lines'  of  force.  We  have  oafy  to 
draw  a  surface  inclosing  the  body,  and  very  near  to  i1^  and 
eount  the  lines  of  force  entering  and  leaving  the  surface. 
If  the  number  of  the  latter,  diminished  by  the  number  of 
^ftmner,  be  divided  by  4r,  the  remit  is  ^e  ehaige  on  the 

If  we  apply  (13)  to  a  portion  of  an  equipotential  surface 
ka  small  that  B  may  be  considered  nniform  over  the  whole 
nf  it,  wo  may  write 

R-<S  

or  in  words  : — The  retuilatU  force  at  ony  point  it  equal,  to 
lA<  number  of  Unci  of  force  per  unit  <f  area  of  level  larface 
at  that  point,  meaning  thereby  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  which  would  pass  through  a  unit  of  area  of  level  sur- 
j^ce  if  the  force  were  uniform  throughout,  and  equal  to  ita 
value  at  the  point  considered. 

We  are  now  able  to  express  by  means  of  the  lines  of 
force  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  of  the  field,  and  the 
charge  in  any  element  of  space.  The  electrical  language 
thna  constructed  was  invented  by  Faraday,  who  continually 
need  it  in  his  electrical  researches.  In  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Thnnsm,  and  psrticnlarly  of  Brofesaor  Clerk  Max- 
wbU,  this  language  has  become  capable  of  representing,  not 


*  Hare  we  drop  tho  diitinction  between  line  and  tolie  of  force.  We 
^nU  hepoafter  n|>poae  the  Unea  of  foree  to  1m  alvaji  drawn  so  a*  to 
form  aiilt  tubes,  and  shall  epedk  of  thssi  taW  ssIIim  of  fane,  ttwrt^ 
VBowtog  the  vawl  enatoit. 


only  qualitatively  but  also  quantitatively,  with  mathematical 
accuracy,  the  state  of  the  electric  field.  It  has  the  additioDal 
advantages  of  being  well  fitted  for  the  nae  of  the  practical 
electrician,  and  of  lending  itself  veiy  readily  to  graphical  i 
representation.  I 

It  will  be  oouvenient,  before  passing  to  electrical  l^lplica• 
tiona,  to  state  here  another  geneial  property  of  the  potential 
which  follows  from  our  fui^ament^  propositum. 

The  potential  cannot  have  a  masimum  or  minimum  value "(4 
at  a  point  where  there  it  no  deetrieitg.  \]'-m 

tor  it  s  tcIm  vera  poadUo,  we  ootdd  diaw  roand  the 

point  a  suifae*  at  mrv  point  of  «hi«h  tht  potential  was  dscretdng  nii'is 
oDtwardi ;  oonseqnsQuy  at  erery  point  ot  thia  lur^oe  the  normu  '  '/'J 
component  of  the  resoltant  force  in  the  outward  dincttoa  mmld  bs  i 
podttTo,  ud  a  positiTe  number  of  lines  of  toroa  wonld  laave  tha 
snrbotL    Bat  this  Is  Impossible,  dnca,  by  our  hypothesis,  then  ia  no 
eleotiidtgr  within.   Smilsrly  there  could  be  no  rolnlmom  value. 

From  this  it  follows  at  once  that  if  the  potential  hawe  tJie  , 
tame  value  at  every  point  ^  the  boundary  of  a  ipaee  m  uhich  ^{ 
there  it  no  eleetr^td  bocfjr,  then  tie  poterttUd  it  «0Ks(anl  i-  and 
throughout  that  tpace,  and  equal  to  the  vaiu»  at  the  boundary.  ^ 
For  if  the  potential  at  any  point  within  had  any  value 
greater  or  less  than  the  value  at  the  boundary,  this  would 
be  a  case  of  maximum  or  minimum  potential  at  a  point  in 
free  space,  which  we  have  seui  to  be  imposeible. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  electrical  equilibrium  in  a 
perfect  conductor,  it  is  necessary  that  the  resultant  electric 
force  should  be  zero  at  every  point  of  its  substance.  For  if 
it  were  not  so  at  any  point  the  positive  electricity  there 
would  move  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  and  the 
negative  electricity  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  is  inoon- 
siatent  with  our  supposition  of  equilibrium.  This  condition 
must  be  satisfied  at  any  point  <A  the  conductor,  however  near 
the  surface.  At  the  surface  there  must  be  no  tangential 
oomponont  of  resultant  force,  otherwise  electricity  would 
move  along  the  surface.  In  other  words,  the  resultant  fores 
at  the  sarface  must  be  normal ;  its  magnitude  is  not  other 
wise  restricted  ^  for  by  our  hypothesis  electricity  cannot 
penetrate  into  tlie  non-eondncting  medium. 

These  conditions  are  dearly  sn£Beient.   We  may  aom 
them  up  in  the  following  single  statement : — 

If  the  electricity  in  any  coHduetor  it  m  tquiUhrium^  ikt 
potential  mutt  have  the  tame  value  at  every  point  in  itt 
tuletanee.  {jS^ 
For  if  the  potential  be  eoncrtant,  its  differential  coeffiaents  ^ 
are  ten,  to  that  inside  the  eoudnctor  the  resultant  fone 
vanishes.  Also  the  surface  of  the  conductor  is  a  level  lar 
face,  and  therefore  the  resultant  force  is  ovaiywhere  normal 
to  it  This  constant  valne  of  the  potential  we  shall  hence- 
forth speak  of  as  the  potential  of  the  conductor. 

Since  the  potential  is  constant  at  every  point  in  the 
subetance  of  a  charged  conductor,  we  have  at  every  point 
V*V  -  0,  and  hence  by  the  equation  of  Poiason  />  -  0 ;  that  Eiw. 
is,  there  is  no  electricity  in  the  substance  of  the  conductor,  roni 
We  thus  get,  as  a  theoretical  conclusion  from  our  hypothesis, 
the  result  already  suggested  by  experiment,  that  electrici^ 
resides  wholly  on  the  surface  of  conductors. 

If  we  apply  the  surface  characteristic  equaUta  to  Mty 
point  of  tlw  surface  of  a  conductor,  we  get 

'"'T.  SiTv*  '  •  • 

which  gives  the  aurface  density  in  terms  iti  the  resultant 

force  and  reciprocally. 

We  may  put  this  into  the  langnage  of  the  lines  of  force 
by  saying  that  the  charge  on  any  portion  of  the  tuxfoM  cf  a|«  = 
condu<ior  u  equal  to  the  number  cf  tinei  of  force  ittuiniffrom  j 
it  divided  by  iw.  _  ' 

Since  the  surface  of  a  conductor  in  electric  equilibrinxD 


*  or  eotuM  In  pnwtios  thers  la  ss  <i 
dlashsife  oeenrs.  Digitized  by 


dmptbv 
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Ten.  »  always  a  level  snrfooe,  it  follows,  from  wliat  we  han 
tlnady  (ffoved  aboat  a  space  bounded  hj  a  sarfaoe  of  oon- 

»^  ituit  poteDtial,  that,  i»md«  a  hollou  emduetor  tlu  potmiial 
ii  eonatant,  provided  Vttrt  bt  no  tUctrxJUd  boditt  mthin. 
This  is  tra»,  no  matter  how  we  eleotrifj  the  conductor  or 
what  electrified  bodies  there  may  be  ontticl*.  Hence,  if 
ve  inclose  any  conductor  A  eompletaly  within  another  B, 
then  electrify  B  and  put  A  in  metallio  oommnnication  with 
A  wiH  not  beoome  charged  either  +  or  - ;  fat,  A  beiag 
at  the  same  potential  as  B,  electricity  will  not  tend  to  flow 
baa  the  one  to  the  other.  This  is  in  reali^  Biofs'  ex- 
periment with  the  hamisphoes,  to  which  we  have  already 
sHoded ;  only  the  point  of  view  is  digbtly  changed.  The 
Bost  striking  expMiment  ever  made  in  illastratioo  of  the 
pnaeot  prindipw  is  that  deecribed  by  Faraday  in  his 
E:y>mment{d  Reagarchet.  He  constmoted  a  hollow  onbe 
pS  ieet  in  the  edge)  of  conducting  matter,  and  insulated 
It  in  the  Jeetnie-room  of  the  Boyal  Butitation.  We  qaote 
in  his  own  words  the  part  of  hia  deserip^  which  bears 
on  the  present  question  : — 

"1172.  I  pot  s  dalicate  gold-letl  elMtromstw  within  the  cube,  and 
ftsB  ehsraoa  the  whale  by  u  oataide  eomtDonicstion,  tmj  stroiiffl; 
hr  aoaw  tiiDs' togBthtf ;  but  nriOar  daring  the  ehaige  or  «ft«r&« 
fiKhtf^  did  Ae  elMtrometor  or  air  witUn  shew  the  Uut  rign  of 
•ketdeitf.  ....  I  went  Into  the  cnbe  and  lived  in  it,  and  lulng 
aQ  otiter  teete  of  electrical  atatea,  I  could  not  find  tbe  least  infln- 
MM  «pon  thorn,  thon^  all  the  time  tite  ontside  oiF  the  enbe  waa 
pmritally  ebsii^id,  and  Ui|{e  marks  and  brtidus  were  dartlog  oti 
BOB  «v«iy  point  of  Its  enter  sniuuMk" 

The  propositim  that  the  potential^  is  constant  inside  a 
hollow  oondnctw  ocmtaining  no  electrified  bodies  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  firmly  established  in  the 
r<   whole  of  experimental  ecienca    The  experiments  on  which 
4i  it  rests  'arb-  of  extreme  delicacy.    It  is  of  the  greatest 
*^  theoretical  importance;  for  we  can  dedace  from  it  tike 
law  of  the  inverse  squaxei    Taking  the  particolar  case  of 
•  qiherical  shell,  nnbifluenced  by  other  bodies,  on  which 
fli  eonne  the  electrical  distribution  must  from  symmetry 
ha  nmform,  it  can  be  demonstrated  matheiwrtically  tba^ 
if  we  sMnme  the  actioa  between  two  elements  of  electricity 
to  ba  ft  fooction  <d  the  diatance  between  them,  then  that 
fodua  m«st  be  the  inverse  square,  in  order  tiiat  the 
itial  noy  be  constant  throughout  the  interior.  A 
thti  proposition  was  given  by  Caven- 
wlio  aaw  ita  fmportanea;  %  more  elaborate  proof 
WW  ■ftonruds  ^ven  \f  Laplace ;  for  a  very  elegant  and 
■Bplo  demMMtntion  we  mfw  the  mathematical  reader 
to  CMC  MaxwelTi  EUetrieUy,  toL  i  {  74.    This  must  be 
ngaided  aa  by  far  the  moat  satisfactory  ovidence  for  the 
kw  of  the  inverse  square ;  for  the  delicooy  U  the  testa 
isTolTed  infinitely  surpasses  that  *A  the  meosnrements 
Bad*  with  the  tnsion  balaooe;  and  now  tiut  we  have 
iiiBbraiiMiils  of  greatiy  increased  sensitiveness,  like  Thom- 
aon'e  quedrant  electrometer,  the  a]qperimental  eridenoe 
might  be  still  forUier  strengthened. 

in  the  proUem  to  detwmina  the  distribution  <rf  dec- 
trid^  Ok  a  given  sjrstem  of  c«aditct<ns,  the  dMa  are  in 
WM*  cnaa  either  the  ehaq;e  or  tiie  potential  for  each  con- 
daotcK.  If  the  condoetor  is  &>Bn]ated  it  cut  neither  give 
■or  kee  electtioi^,  ita  charge  is  therefore  ^ven.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  be  eonuected  irith  i«ne  inexhanstable 
sonoe  ef  deetiieify  at  ■  oonstant  potentiitl,  its  potential 
IsfiTetL  Soeh  a  eonree  the  earth  ta  essoined  to  he;  and 
m  ehell  henceforth  take  the  potential  of  tiie  earth  as 
■ra^  and  reckon  the  potential  of  all  otiter  bodies  with 
arfanoee  to  ib   If  aQ  oor  electrical  ezperimenti  were  con- 

'nsMpartaHBtWHtetnadsbrCmiidlsh.  nuntasBaaoowit 
a(B^ Ui  Utfaarto  anpaUlalMd  pspan. 

lecAing  te  lAat  bs  mIM  the  disdlats  cbargs  el 
the  npirimnl  lUaalntis  the  point  ware  de- 


ducted in  a  apace  inclosed  by  a  perfectly  oondooting  enve* 
lope^  the  potential  of  this  envelope  would  be  the  natural 
sera  of  our  reckoninf^ 

It  will  be  usefol  to  analyse  more  closely  the  distribution 
on  a  system  of  coadoetora,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the 
above  data  really  determine  the  solution  of  Uie  electrical 
problem.  For  this  purpose  the  following  proposition  is 
nsefoL    If  be  the  charges  at  the  points  ^J^^^^t"* 

1,  3, ....  »  of  any  system,  and  T  the  potential  at  F,  uica^i^ 
and  if  T  be  the  potential  at  F  due  to  ....  «,'.at  S'^SS?* 

1,  3, ....  n,  then  the  potential  at  F  due  to  «,+  0,', 

+  e/, .  . . .  at  1,2  is  V  +  T.  This  principle  fol- 
lows at  once  from  the  definition  of  the  potential  as  a  turn 
formed  by  the  mere  addition  of  parts  due  to  all  the  single 
elements  of  the  system. 

Applied  to  a  lystem  <tf  conductors  in  eqnilibrinm,  it 
may  evidently  be  stated  thus:  If  and 
^i)  •  •  •  •  be  the  reqieotive  charges  and  potentials 
for  the  conductors  1,  3,  3  ....  n  in  a  state  (tf  equilibrium, 
El',  E,', . .  . .  i;.'  and  Tj',  V,','. ...  V.'  corresponding 
chuves  and  potentials  for  another  state  of  equilibrium, 
then  Bi  +  Ei'. . . .  ft.+E^',T,+V(' ....  V,+  T,'wiUbe 
corresponding  chai^gsa  and  potentiab  for  a  third  state  of 
eqoilibrittm. 


only ' 

eleotricitv  fulfilling  theaa  oonditiMUL  UsthematicaUy  etatad,  the 
problem  la  to  detmolne  a  fonotion  T,  which  shall  aatwy  the  equa- 
tion vT =0  throaf^unt  tiie  apsoe  tmoooaplod  by  oondootor^  and 

hAvetho  valnet  1,  0,0,  0  was  in^soardy  St  each  point  (tf  til* 

snifaoea  of  1,  S,  %  reapectlTBlj. 

Condder  the  integral 


where  the  hitegiatlon  Is  extended  all  over  the  apace  nsooonpied  by 
oonduotors.   Irwe  eonaidai  all  the  valoea  vhicn  tfab  int^[ral  may 

have,  oonaiateat  with  the  boondarr  oonditioos  T-1,  T-0,  

Aw.  at  the  aufiuNs  ^1,  S,  kc,  it  ii  obriou  that  there  mnit 

be  a  mfailmm  valos :  fbt  the  Int«pal  is  easaatlslly  podttvih  sad 
asBBOt  bsooBS  IsBS  wan  swo. 


an 


by  partial  istegrstioii.  Hm  sorfooe  terms  vaniah,  alnoa  IT-0  at 
everv  aaifao^  Hence  t'V-O  ia  the  condition  tta  a  nwianm  or 
minunum  value  of  I,  and  ainoe  wa  know  that  a  minimum  i^lus 
eziata,  thate  must  be  a  iolutlon  ot  this  eqaation.  It  can,  moreover, 
be  dtown,  by  «  method  which  we  ahalf  apply  below  to  the  more 
nneral  problem,  flut  there  is  only  one  solution  <rf  v^sO  pon- 
•iatent  with  the  given  conditions,  and  this  will  of  comae  be 
that  wbi(^  makea  I  a  P'titmun.  If  our  mathematical  methods 
were  powerAil  enough  to  determine  T,  we  might  proceed  to 
find  tM  iiufaoe  density  for  each  oonduottff  by  means  of  th«  formida 

_  X  ^  .  tbeo  the  charges  on  the  condncton  oould  be  fouut 

by  mesDB  of  ths  Integrsl  -  Xiff^l^' 

indeed  eoold  we  aetasUy  find  tiHsecnama;  wo  hav%  howevar,  ds> 
mcmatrated  thefr  existence  and  ahown  that  our  problem  la  dofinits.  ' 

Let  these  charges  on  1, 3, . . .  nbecalledgii,9i,. .  ■  9^,^  cmo- 

Corresponding  to  the  data  0, 1, 0  0  for  the  potentials 

of  1,  3, ..  .n,we8houldgetaserieeofcha^Sti, •  ••  '^^^ 
J,  and  so  on ;  3i  1, 9,  9, 1 ...  are  called  tiie  coefficients  of  " 
self-induction  or  capacity  for  Uie  conductors  1,  2,  9, ... ; 
qxr^w  are  called  the  coefficients  of  induction  of  1  on 
2,  1  on  9,  &C.  It  is  obvious  that  these  coefficients  depend 
solely  on  the  form  and  relative  position  of  the  condactoia. 
It  foUowa,  from  the  principle  of  the  superposition,  that,  ifj 
1,  3, ...  fi  bo  at  the  potentials  V,,  0,  0  . . .  0,  then  th^ 
fihanrM  on  thnm  will  1m  n.  .V»  o.  .V,  .  . .  •    ff*  JCi  -^U 
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ttiaif  eoutroet  then  a  series  of  states  of  eqnflibiiam  f^tn* 
anted  thus  i— 


PotutH 

1      0  1 

0  1  

Charge, 
PotmtLiI, 

ft.V, 

ffiJl  1  ... 

0      1    .  .  . 

1  ft-V. 
1  0 

Ctwrga 

1  ui^,  r 

AiV.  j  

1  f..v. 

and  BO  on.  BupMposing  all  these,  we  get  a  system  in 
aqnilibriom,  ia  whlea  the  potentials  are  Vp  . . .  aod 
the  ohai|^ 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  3n  qaantiUas  E„  Ac.,  Yi,  &o., 
are  eonneoled  hj  h  Udobt  eqaatioos ;  so  that  vhea  »  of 
them  are  given,  the  rest  can  be  determined  in  terms  of 
these  in  a  definite  manner. 

Returning  then  to  oar  general  problem,  ve  see  that, 
vhea  either  the  charge  or  the  potential  is  given  for  each 
•ondnotor,  the  electrical  problem  is  determinate,  and  a 
sdntioD  is  given  b^  the  Jioear  equations  of  (18).  The 
potential  at  any  poist  of  the  field  can  be  written  down 
vary  easily.  Sn^oss  jn  fset  to  bs  Oie  valae  at  the 
pmnt  P  of  the  fanetion  T  which  we  determined  in  serving 
the  ease  where  the  potentials  1,  0,  0, ....  0  are  given  for 
If  2,  . . .  n,  e,  the  eonesponding  fnnetion  fxx  the  ease 
0, 1, 0^ ...  0,  and  so  on.  Then  the  potential  at  F  in  tiie 
general  ease  is  obrioosly 

V-Ti»i+V,e,  +  ....  +  T.t..  .   .  (19), 

.where  e*  .  .  .  e.  are  all  known  fiinctiops,  and 
lV^>  Vi. ...  V.  are  all  either  given,  or  determined  in  terms 
[of  given  qnantitiee  by  the  equations  (16). 

It  is  very  easy  to  show  that  there  is  no  other  idntion 
1^  the  problem  than  the  one  we  have  found. 

Soppoea  b  bat  that  T*  ia  a  ftinoHoa  differant  from  T,  wbich 
liatiiBM  an  the  oonditioita  of  the  probltm.  Conddar  the  fonctlcm 
<ir-V-T',  alnoe  V  and  V  both  aatuf;  the  equation  v*Y-0,  we 
kave  v*UsO.  Alao  at  aorUoaa  when  T  u  girea  TT— 0.  At 
Moflwea  when  Tia  not  i^vea,  we  have  Vaeonataat-eaoataat- 
omatant ;  snd»  sinee  is  tUa  eaaa  Oe  ehaiBe  wU'  ba  giTo,  m  AsU 
have 

|f«»  wehsTS 

The  list  tm  Tsaiahas  Sir  an  the  nr£u«%—lbr  soma  baesnsi  V -0, 
Xdr  ethers  baoanae  IT  la  eonstsnt  sod 


■0]  andthaaaoood 

tms  Taniahaa  beoanae  v'tT-O. 

Hence  the  integral  on  the  left  hand  most  Taniah,  and  that  too 
element  by  elamau^  ainoa  evetr  elnaant  ia  poaltiTe.  Hanoe  we 
mnathan 

'«S"'dm'  WIS" 

Henee  V  and  T  can  only  differ  hj  a  oonaUot  Bat  eoob  differ, 
enoa  la  prMlnded  by  the  boonduy  oonditiona.  Hsnoe  the  ftuM< 
Siona  are  identical ;  u  other  word%  there  fa  bat  »a  aolatioB  t»  the 
problem  we  hare  propoaed. 

It  is  TeiT  easy  to  show,  by  methods  of  vhidi  we  havs 
Already  had  an  example^  that  the  Tslne  of  T  thoa  found 
makea  the  integral 

«  mfniimmi,   Nov,  we  aball  dunr  dircctljy  that  Chu  Inte* 


gral  represents  the  potential  energy  of  the  ^eu.  It 
foUowa,  therefore^  that  the  distribnUon  which  we  han 
found  is  in  «fa£if«  eqnilihriam. 
If  we  woln  the  eqoations  (18),  we  ahsll  get 


A  set  of  oqnatioDs  which  we  might  ohvionaly  haveCMO- 
arrived  at  by  first  prinoiplee.  The  physical  meaning  of  the  ^mSs 
ooefflcients  p^pPts,  and  p^,  is  Tery  obrions;  tliey  are 
the  potenti^  oorreepondiDg  to  a  state  <^  aqnUibriam,  in 
which  the  t^iatges  on  1,  2,  3, ....  a  ere  1, 0.  0, ...  0,  and 
»o  on.  PiyPif  Ac.,  are  called  coefficients  of  potential; 
and,  wwttUu  ttutandii,  all  the  remarks  already  made  about 
9iv  9i»  **^»  *PP^y  ***  ^'^7  intereating  and  im- 

portant theorems  nave  been  proved  about  these  coefficient^ 
for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  Maxwell  {Sltctrteity,  voL 
L  chap.  2),  whose  treatment  of  the  subject  we  have  in  the 
main  been  following.  One  of  these,  of  great  importance, 
we  shall  prove  here^  becanse  it  leads  us  to  sUte  a  very 
importoDt  general  fheorem,  which  we  shall  have  oecssiao 
to  use  again. 

The  mutual  potential  energy  of  two  electrical  syatema, 
A  and  B,  is  the  work  done  in  removing  the  two  eystenu 
to  an  infinite  distance  from  each  other,  the  internal  arrange- 
inent  of  each  system  being  supposed  unaltered  daring  the 
process.  It  is  clear  that  we  may  snppoee  either  that  A  ia 
fixed  and  B  moves  off  to  infinity,  or  thai  B  is  fixed  and  A 
moves ;  the  work  dqne  in  both  cases  is,  by  Kewton's  third 
law  of  motion*  the  same.  This  is  sometimes  expressed  hj 
saying  that  the  poUiUi^tfA  omBU  tiU  tarn*  Mthai^f 
BokJL  i 

Ib^s^  fhi  i^M^GB  to  Ota  anitul  potential  en«i|^  la 


 («). 

whflf*  f  Is  any  dement  oF  decttidty  bel<n)gliig  to  A,  and  ^  any 
element  belonging  to  B,  and  D  U  ua  diataaea  batwaen  then*  taa 
Bommation  bdng  ertended  ao  aa  to  Inolnda  evety  pair  oC  elaniiatB 
We  may  amaga  ^1)  aa  follova 

esdi  9019  Iwlwigliig  to  a  polat  fa  ^  or,  as  «e  msy  writs  1^ 

J,'Ti+h'V,+fto.,«rajT. 
Vs  may  also  smaga  (31)  la  the  form 

each  gnmp  belonging  to  a  point  to  A.  Hwws  ws  haw  the  iais» 
ing  e^oalraas  1— 

ajT-atf-ajT  (as). 


The  first  and  last  of  theaa  expreaaiona  an  ealled  rcspootiTaly  the 

potential  of  Aon  B,  and  the  potential  of  B  eu  A*  and  tUse^naK^ 
expUioa  the  aUtement  made  abovei 

The  two  systwns  A  and  B  may  be  different  states  <^eqnt 
lihrinm  of  the  seme  ^tem,  if  we  choose.   In  this  case  wa 
miqr  stiU  fsrther  mo^  Uie  a^resdon  in  (33),  and  writs 
T.a^+TiV+fco.-T.'a.f+T.'Slrf+fco.  (8aaG«nas,I.&) 
80  lhat  we  may  state  the  proposition  thus ; — If  E.,  XL, 

•  ..i;«v„v»...v..andE' e;....s;«t' v;..„7.' 

be  the  reapeotive  charges  and  potentials  of  the  oondnotM 
in  two  different  atatea  of  eqnilibriam,  then  we  have 

aET-SEV    ....  (33). 
If  we  tskd  fe«  the  two  states  of  the  system 

equation  f  S3)  beeoniM  ^ 


Zu. 
0 


Su. 
0 


i 
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,  (Arf  Mtjkient  of  induction  of  I  on  H  it  tqUaX  to 

Tlltr*  i*  on*  m(^^9  general  theorom  on  ielBctrieaJ  distritn. 
Ifoa  vliicliif  from  its  great  practicd  importance,  dosi^rTc^  a 
plm  bem    Bappoae  we  talcs  a  hollow  conductor  of  an; 
iam,  pUod  wnj  elactricot  «;atem  icaide  it,  end  eonnect  the 
Hoductor  with  tbd  eArt?ie  ih&n  equilibriiim  will  be  estaV 
m  t-ach  B  Way  that  tfia  poteotial  of  every  portion 
zctot  »  xcnx    Now,  the  pot&Qtiat  being  zero 
■Ay  distut  poictSj  ire  may  regard  tli«  outaid« 
<'-ud  by  I  BOiface  of  zero  pfit£ntial ;  bence  tbe 
evtty  poiaC  in  this  ^paca  mnat  be  tbe  Bamo, 
1  bo  no  cWlHcal  afrtioQ  aTiyvrherei  puteid'a. 
dOTiog  tlio  iatcrcal  system,  kt  tia  ploca  ary 
qttioi  obUide  tbe  condactor,  and,  besides,  chutgb  it  to 
ngr  dcnrtd  utcnt,  kc'epiag  it  inaulated  this  time.  Then 
Mittr  lad  moM  mrCacea  of  the  conductor  will  be  level 
■riiOtt;  aed,  «loce  tbm  ia  do  electricity  ianda  llie  incer 
■ufkx,  tba  potential  in  the  iBterLor  will  ba  conatant. 
Hmc*  t^  ntmuLcystem,  in  a  atate  of  equilibrium,  csarU 
•»  adioo  wkatATcr  iritliin.    Now  we  may  evtdontly,  witb- 
Mt  Botiul  diaturbanco,  eupcrpue^j  aucb  cin  internal  &ad 
Kpitem  ta  wo  have  described,  and  Btitl  get  a 
ta  equilibrium.    It  is,  moreover,  clear  that  iro  c&d 
nj  ioiUfy  tbs  moat  general  cODditiona  that  can  be 
Utncf,  iinee  we  know  that  there  can  be  onlj 
>a  of  tbo  problem  of  electrical  cqniLlbritim,  tba 
m9  thus  obtained  repreaeats  tbe  actual  otat«  of 
When,  tbcrefore,  a  boUow  conductor  witb  any 
I  ud  iDteroal  Byntems  is  in  equilibrium,  On  eguUi- 
iatemal  u  indeptndtnt  of  thai  tf  the  external 

\  if  we  draw  any  surface  in  the  mbttanee  of  the 
tOMtmettr,  no  lines  of  force  croai  it  in  one  direction 
.  other;  therefore  the  ttbola  (monnt  qf  electricity 
nut  he  »ro  ;  in  other  wordB,  th«  charge  on  ihe  in- 
rfitot  (/  CA«  cendiiefBr  is  equai  and  opponte  to  tA.e 

mm  of  Ifu  thargei  on  all  the  budUt  Hfithin. 
propontious  contain  the  pKncfpIa  of  what  are 
■lectfical  ■creena,  i.e.  ahseta  of  m^tal  uf^d  to  dcfccd 
tHbiim«nta,  ^c,  from  eitamal  iuiluenccs.  On 
•fliciencyof  gratinga  in  this  way,  eee  Mazwell 
1  the  application  to  tbs  theoiy  of  ligbttiitig 
aM«p*p«rby  bim  in  tbe  reports  of  the  Bntiab 
for  1876. 

take  the  etmplo  case  where  there  is  do  eztenal 
bat  only  a  charge  on  tbo  hollow  coudactor,  we  get 

azplanatian  of  Faradaj'a  Ke^paii  eipcrieaetit. 
yeteDUsl  energy  of  a  system  of  chargod  cooc^iictDTa 
vark  repaired  to  bring  tbem  from  a  tiQUtral  atats 

asd  poteotiala  which  they  have  at  any  time, 
of  am  poleDtial  energy  hero  contediplated  is  of 
tWs  £n  which  there  ia  an  equal  amouot  of  +  and 
ly  trarywbera  in  the  Ayatoio,  at,  u  we  might 
llu  atat*  id  which  there  la  do  electrical  eeparatioo. 
If  Q  denote  the  potential  energy  ot  tha  ayatem,  we 
«kk  Ika  notaUoQ  ot  (31> 


Q  - 


So  that  Q  i«  a  homogeneoua  qnadrotio  fcmctioQ  of  tha 
poti^ntiala  or  of  the  chargM,  If,  thorefore,  we  incTva»t  tki 
paE«Dtiala  of  oil  the  condttotors,  or  iba  cbarg"jj  of  ali  tbs 
conductors  in  any  ratio,  we  locreaaQ  thereby  tbe  poteotial 
energy  in  th-e  duplicate  of  that  ratift 

W  e  can  by  a  trans formatioo,  which  ia  a  particular  cesa 
of  A  theorem  of  Green's,  obtaiQ  a  very  r^marlcable  volnme 
lEitegnU  for  the  potential  energy  of  an  electrical  syi^tctiL 

Lft  T  dbbOta  the  potential  at  any  p^int  fa  tho  field, 
ihd  iattgtvl 


m  iododiog  tnnrj  pair  of  flemeuti  in  the 
U  iha  ^atem  be  in  equil^rinc],  Iheo,  roaaoniog 

it  b  obrioos  tb4t  lEV  ia  juat  twice  %^ ,  inas- 

aa  Hch  pair  of  eteaeotl  viU  come  In  twice.  Hence 

Q-i«T  (16). 

ill  aa  atpiBMion  nf  the  greatest  importance.    We  can 
wiMma  (orvoB ;  by  moani  cf  {18}  aod  (SO)  we  ^et 


when  Ihft  inlegTmtion  ii  to  Bb  e^tcndetj  thTOtlghmit  tla  Wlote  of  the 
■pua  nnoocapied  by  oondnctort.    W«  bt*e  hj  panial  ^stegratioU 

and  two  aiiml&r  eqatliQCi.  Heqco 

whem  lh«  BurfaCA  lutegrtitiOD  extendi  orer  tbs  ■ujftcK  cf  ill  tilt 
Condactora,  uid  it  U  ta  ba  uatlcod  Uikt  dn  Is  dmirc /roffl  iKt  60%- 
dudor  into  tha  iniulatiog  Qtsdiom.  If  p  kni  7  be  Tolumi  uii 
auiiftco  deaaitlei, 


4*  dp 


Thtu  wt  gtt 


Thia  reaolt  includes  a  more  general  case  than  our  preaenfc 
one ;  for  it  ahows  that  tbe  potential  ener^  of  an  electrical 
ayntem  is  given,  by  the  integral  on  tha  left  band  uie  in  aU 
caaes,  whether  theid  ia  equiUbntUU  or  DOt^  It  is  Dot  eVfiQ 
restricted  to  the  caaa  of  perfect  conductara  and  perfect  hdH' 
conductors,  for  a  slight  modification  of  oni  prelimioarr 
atatementfl  would  incliids  that  ca>Be  ea  wetL  At  presanty 
howevar,  ^9  have  p  —  Q  everywhere,  and  Yconatant  at  tba 
aorfctce  and  in  tbe  subatanco  of  «ach  conductor,  w  that  tha 
right  hand  aide  ia  simply  the  expresainn  ^£EV  which  we 
have  already  found  for  tbs  potential  energy ;  ve  may  Iberfr 
fore  writa 


-y/j 


B  bsing  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  of  tha  Geld,  and  if» 
the  element  of  voluoie.  It  ta  clear  that  we  may  if  we  lika 
extend  tbs  integratioo  ovgr  tbs  uAo/d  fi&ld,  ainca  in  ths 
Bubatance  of  any  conductor  K  ^  0. 

When  WB  know  tbe  potential  energy  of  an  electricnl  sys-  Po™ 
tem  it  ia  very  eaay  to  Bnd  tho  force  which  resists  or  tends  to  t^'^r'^ 
produce  any  change  of  configuraticn.    Two  particular  caae* 
are  of  common  occurrence  and  of  conaid«mblai  tntera&t.  ''^^^^^"^ 
Fir»(,  let  tbe  chnrgiu  on  all  the  conductors  lie  kept  con-  " 
stant.    Let  the  variable  which  ia  alt«red  by  the  cuppoaed 
change  of  con^gut^tiQa  be  ^  and  let  ^  be  tha  cafrcspond 
iug  force^  tending  to  increase  ^    Then,  aince  nij  energy 
ie  Bupptiod  from  without,  if  we  suppose  tbe  displacement 
mode  infinitely  slowly,  bo  that  no  kinetio  energy  ia  gena> 
ratad,  wo  hara  I 


1  Or  9ni«i«lie*d  fom  Mmpoaut,  tfa*  aaout'  rf  wortt*^ 
anlt  of  «  dDM  1«  iner^aalBr  4' 


so 
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M^-f-SQ-d  

-   

Beftrriiig  to  tlu  Meond  of  tbe  txinvHlmu  in  (S7]^  v«  m  tint  lUi 

From  this  it  is  endent  that  ia  Hmilarly  eleotrifiod  states 
of  th«  sams  system  ths  force  tending  to  produes  a  f^rea 
displaoemeat  wiea  as  the  sqoare  of  the  electrifleation. 
It  is  important  to  remark  that  in  the  preaent  case  the  ays- 
tern  tends  to  mo?«  so  that  Us  potentiiu  energy^  JherMtd. 

Beoondly,  let  ns  sopposa  that  tiie  potantiab  oi  the  dif' 
ferent*  condnotots  are  hapt  constant  daring  any  displace- 
men^  enei^  being  suppli^  from  vithout 

Wt  ihall  soppow  th*  chftiiji*  inido  In  two  tUp*.  Fln^  w«  thaD 
SDppou  the  giraa  dUpUoament  to  tak«  place  while  the  charm 
remain  conetant  On  this  anppoalttoii  the  loroe  exerted  will,  to  ue 
fint  order  of  naall  q^oantitiei,  be  thf  nme  u  that  exorted  when 
ve  snppoM  the  potential  not  to  rarj ;  hones 

Kflxt,  enpplKenei^  b^ra  withont  ao  that  the  potentlala  become 
■gainV,,  V,.3tc,  .  .  .  and  the  charges  +8 E,,  E.-I-8E,,  &«.  The 
mel  molt  will  be  the  asms,  to  first  order  of  small  quantitloo,  as  If 
th«  two  ohaogee  had  been  made  simnltaneonalj.  Now,  applying  the 
theorem  of  mntnal  poteatlal  energy  to  the  two  statea  of  onr  ajatem, 

^|v;lirJv;IVv-J-..'-'?mNf1.... 

«e  han  3(Ei + lEOC^i  4  STj)«  1(EY\ 

hmoe  '        3m>i-3YBK  (S3)  • 

Ihnefbi*  #«-4aEj^-=-tJT3^-^(V«iOit.)    .   .  (SS). 
By  (27)  tUi  may  be  written 

r-l  (--l  Of 

Tha  MMlgy  sl^Uod  fh>m  without  ia 

tla(S  +  8E)T-aZ(Y+«V)} 

-i»Br-  iaEsr-  -aEaT-s»st-2aa  by  ffs). 

In  other  word^  when  tha  potentials  of  a  syatem  an 
eonatant  1^  wppty  of  onargy  from  viUumt,  tha  ^tem 
tends  to  more  so  as  to  increase  the  potential  energy  of 
•leotrioal  separatioD,  and  the  unonnt  of  enei^gy  aapplied 
from  without  is  double  thia  inoreasei  If  wa  suspend  aide 
by  nde  two  balls,  each  connected  with  the  poaitire  pole  <rf 
s  battery,  the  other  pole  of  which  ia  connected  with  the 
ground,  the  balls  will  tend  to  separate^  and  in  aeperating 
they  will  gain  with  referencB  to  grarity  a  certain  amount 
of  potttDtial  ene^;  tha  chai^  on  the  balls  will  also  in- 
crease to  an  extent  representing  an  inereaae  ot  leotrioal 
potential  energy  3Q,  anil  the  batteriaa  will  be  drawn  npon 
for  an  amount  of  38Q. 

The  problem  of  elaotri cal  eqoillbrinm  has  been  com- 
pletely soWed  in  very  few  oaaea.    We  proceed  to  gire  a 

csMH     short  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  way,  which  may 

rroblrm  indicate  to  the  reader  what  is  known  on  this  head. 

»^b«cn     We  can  dednce  the  distribution  and  potential  in  the  case 
'   of  an  ellipsoid  from  known  propositions  about  tha  attrac- 

■mpeoid  ^ffg^  of  ellipawdal  sheUs  of  gnTita^g  matter. 

Consider  an  elUpacddal  ahell,  the  axes  of  whoaa  bonnding  aor- 

beman{a,i,e){a+da,i  +  db,t  +  de\  where  "^-^-^ -;t.  The 

potontlal  of  anch  s  diall  at  any  internal  point  is  constant,  and  ths 
•qnipotSKkUal  snrfaoea  for  extunal  spaoe  are  ellipaoida  confocal  with 
ft,  c).  <Sss  Thonuon  and  Tait,  f|  619  m.)  Hener  if  we  dia- 
tribute  oleotrioitj  on  an  dlipooid  (n,  ft,  0  aooh  that  its  denalty  at  every 
point  la  piopornonal  to  us  thickness  of  ths  shell  formed  by  the 
rindWelupaoida  (a,ft,()  (<>-f<Ia,ft the  dlstribnUon  will  be 
fa  eqaillbmun.  Thus  11  a- Ltf,  whsrs  f  Is  the  thickneaa  at  any 
point  and  p  ths  Tolomo  density  of  the  ahoU ;  then  the  quantity  of 
daotrici^  on  soy  elements  is  A  timet  tho  maas  of  tilie  ooneownd* 

adsnwnt  «f  ths  dull:  and  If  Q  be  ths  whols  qosnttty  oC  «leo< 
ty  ea  ths  sUpsoid.  Q-A  tlmts  Hm  vlnto  msas  «(  &•  Asa 


The  niM  of  the  shell  U  t«p(2((tft«)  -  Wiutbef,  therefore  Q  -  A4*^ftak 
Also  t—fij)  whsrs  ;  is  the  pei|>endiouUr  from  the  omtn  of  at 
cUlpsoid  on  the  tangent  plans.   VThenoo  we 

"Sk  

that  is,  the  density  at  any  point  Taries  directly  as  tha 

distance  of  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point  from  the  osntta^ 

Returning  again  to  our  slUpsoidal  shell,  we  know  that  the  mall* 
ant  foros  at  any  external  point  P  dns  to  this  shell  ia  to  that  dne 
to  a  "  oonfooal  shell "  pasaiog  through  ths  point  in  the  ratio 
of  ths  moeacs.  Ijot  the  volume  dcnai^  in  the  two  bo  p,  and  let 
the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plaoe  tt  P  to  ths  ooafneal 


(V^+jL  '^^\)  through  P  bo  »    Thai  the  thiokneas rf 

the  dwll  at  P  ia  ««,  and  ths  foros  at  P  das  to  tits  dull  im^m, 
Hsuoa  the  force  diu  to  ths  original  shell 


iw  bobig  an  sisinant  of  tin  nomisl  at  P.  Kow  If  mjf^  he  thsea^ 
oidinatas  of  F,  we  hare,  by  dlffmatistion  o( 


Suppose  w«  take  d»,  dy,      ia  the  dirootlon  ol  tha  noroul, 
Jto.,  and  the  last  eqnatioB  redooss  is 
A-Wr. 

Hsnoe  from  («}  ws  got 

Integrating  this  firom  a  to  so ,  and  ismsmhedi^  that  Am 
Tsnishes  at  an  Inflnlts  distance  we  get 


TsSroHoftd 


X)(**  +  A)(«»+X> 


Ws  pais  fhrm  thia  to  the  slootrioal  ease  by  patting  for  iwoftki, 
which  is  the  maaa    the  shell,  Q,  whtoh  rs^MSDts  US  fMntt^  OS 


slsotlioi^  on  the  ellipooid.    We  thus  get 


which  gives  the  potential  dae  to  a  charge  Q  <fa  an  isolated 
ellipsoid  ahe  at  any  point  on  the  confocal  (  ^t^+kt  ^/£^+A| 
+ A) .  It  is  Dbviotu  that,  of  tiie  three  tonfocals  at  F, 
that  ia  meant  which  belongs  to  the  aame  hmily  as  (a,  h,  e\ 
e.jr.,  if  (a, V)  be  an  ellipeoi^  u  opposed  to  a  hyperboloid  « 
one  or  two  sheets,  then  (Ja^  +  k,  -/b^  +  X.,  J^+k)  most 
be  an  ellipsoid. 
It  we  put  X  -  0,  we  get  the  Talne  of  tha  ppteutial  at 

the  aurfaoe.    Now  ~  ia  what  we  have  defined  abore  m 

the  capacity  of  tiia  ellipaud we  get  tbcnfbre  in  the  ndpc» 
cal  (rf  the  int^tal 

f/V(^+xK**W+A)    •  '  '  ^ 

an  expression  for  the  capacity  of  an  isolated  ellipaoid. 

In  the  particular  case  of  an  ellipsoid  of  reTolation,  the  Hissl 
above  int^ral)  which  is  in  general  an  elliptio  int^f^Juvai 
can  be  foimd  in  finite  tenna.  In  the  case  of  a  fUaSaxf 
ellipaoid,  a-6>0;  and  we  find  for  the  oapaeity 

"K^  


(S7h 


where  c  is  tha  leaat  angle  whoae  tangent  la  . 

If  we  make  e-0,  then  c-O;  and  theplaneteirflO^wM  aM 
redoces  to  a  circular  disc,  the  os^iaei^  nir  which  la  UMi»  ^ 

^    that  dait^oliUitiMndlfi 


for*  — ,  that  is, 


1-571 


Pigiliaiad  bySniOOQlP 


^  This  dmoaalnHim  wsi  aaggsated  by  Ihst  gl' 
( a^prtiif  rfPyn,  p.  10)  to  estsbUih  a  illlhiil  fawdha 
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th«  c^ad^  of  ■  qihen  is  obribiulj  eqiul  to  iti 
ii£aB)b    OmwlHli  lud  urind  Ij  experinwat  at  the 

nlm       (ue  Thonuoa'f  B^mnt,  p,  ISOj^ftveiyniuric- 

•blb  nralt  for  hu  tinu^  16  is  Ter^  mtj,  hj  takiag  the 
limit  ci  the  right  hand  aUb  of  (34),  to  find  the  «zpreuion 
Ih  4»  dMU^f  at  ft  distuiee  r  from  the  centre  of  Uiediae; 
ikia 

Li  ths  ciBa  <rf  an  omj  aUipuid,  a-ft<«i  and  Oa 


mi 


from  which  MTeral  limiting  eaaea  may  be  deduced. 
f  Tonnnla  (34),  applied  to  a  very  elongated  ovaiy  ellip- 
aoid,  ahowB  us  that  tha  denel^  at  the  panted  ends  Is  Tory 
peat  conuiared  with  that  at  the  eqoator.  Tb»  ratio  of 
tha  denntiee  in  fact  inmsees  indeJhiitetjr  vitli  the  ratio  of 
tha  ko^eet  to  the  ehfwteit  dimension.  We  luve  m  nub 
■s  tefinit^  eloneitad  ellipaoid  aa  aicellent  ^rpe  of  a 
pointad  oondnetor. 

The  ^ect  of  a  point  or  an  edge  on  a  eoada^or  nay  ba 
^)<3n  rerj  easily  shown  by  drawing  a  sotiee  ti  level  ■orfaeee,  the 
2^  fiiit  of  which  is  tha  surface  of  the  eondnctor  itself,  whidi 
hM,  say,  an  edge  on  it  Tha  eraisecutire  surfaces  hare 
AwposBS  of  enrratDre  oonespooding  to  the  edge,  which 
cats  less  and  less  es  we  recede  from  the  eondactor.  The 
lanl  aaifaces  at  an  infinite  distance  are  spheres.  Tracing, 
lima,  any  taba  of  force  from  an  infinite  distance,  where 
At  aaetiotts  of  all  are  eqoal,  inwards  towards  tiie  disoon- 
^asdtf,  «e  aee  that  the  section  becomes  narrower  as  the 
flamtore  of  the  lerel  snrfaees  sharpens,  and  at  a  mathfr 
mstical  edge  the  section  is  infinitely  small,  and  tiierefote 
Aa  ioica  is  infinitely  great  At  a  mathematical  point  this 
ii  doobly  tnuL  At  mch  {Jaoes  the  force  tending  to  drire 
tke  dectria^  into  the  insnlating  madinm  beoames  infinite. 
In  praotioe  the  madinm  giTeaw^,aDd  dimptiTadiiCibaige 
fl(  some  bod  ocean. 

Wa  can  find  the  distribntion  on  a  spherical  eondnctor  io- 
iMMad  "hf  giTen  forcea,  aooh  for  instaaoa  as  woold  arise 
'IgM  bamr^wSir  electrUed  bodiaa  in  the  noi|^iboariux>d. 

pyma  ne  ntathod  of  prooadore  would  be  u  fbllon  - — Let  U  ^  t3te 
folattlal  of  the  tigidly  electrified  iTstvmdoiM  at  aoT  point  of  the 
Mkiea  lint  the  pfoUaei  Is  to  detennlM  a  fonooon  V,  which 
MaDertWr  the  aqiistka  7*7  at  ermr  point  of  veak  and  hen  the 
nlBe  0-u  at  Uw  mrfkoaof  tlie  iphua,  whate  0  b  a  eonstaBt  to 
ke  datMirined  by  the  oonditiMie  o<  UM  iffobleiB.  EzpaadC-lTiB 
I  eC  BuCua  ttannanici^  and  lot  the  reeolt  be 

C-ff-T*+ti+1^+    ...»«....  le). 
OsnlnaflfTIs 


T-lk+Ti^+Yt^-f  .  .  .  faidds  the  iphaie  .  .(0), 

awl  y~7,^+7i^J  +7,^+  ....  ontdde  .  .  (7V 

Vor  tiaae  erUestly  tati^  LapUee'a  eiiaation,  ban  tha  givm  Talne 
W  at  the  inrfim  ct  tha  apbere,  and  an  flnito  aad  oontlnnons 
■iwjebuia  ?roa<0)u>d{r)>bymeanBorflie«ir(bieeliaractoriitw 
eaaatleii,  we  eao  dadoce  an  ezpneaioD  for  the  dmaltj  »t  en;  pout 
«  Ifae  where,  and  for  the  whole  eberge.  If  the  Utter  u  given  we 
bm  A  eoodttion  to  detenmne  If,  oa  the  other  hand,  the 
valae  of  Oa  potaitial  of  tha  snhaie  ware  ftren,  then  thla  would  be 
ttanloBarC^ 

n»  case  ol  two  matoally  influencing  spheres  was  treated 
by  Ponaon  m  the  famona  memou  which  really  began  the 
'   BBtical  theory  of  electricity.   We  regret  that  we 
^rd  space  for  more  thiui  a  mere  aketdi  of  his 


^  Mtntiala  due  to  the  dlstribattoni  on  each  apheia. 

fata«d I  be flMnidii  ef  the  tweaphan^  rudr'tliadiMuiees 


of  any  point  P  from  thdrreapeotiro  ea&trea,      ^  ud  «'tbeoorinaB 
of  the  uglea  r  end     make  with  the  line  joining  the  oentna  ef 
the  apfaerea.   Since  the  diitribationa  ere  endeatly  eymmetrieal, 
abont  tha  central  line,  we  can  obvionily  expend  the  potantUa 
daa  to  eadi  diatribntloa  in  aonal  liarmomoa  relative  to  enw 

teaponding  iphere.    Henci^  if  4mf      £^  denote  pctaitial  diie  ti. 

•pbera  a  at  any  point  inside  it,  we  han 

Hia  pOtwUal  at  any  eztamal  point  la 

wbich  may  Ee  written  iwt^^^i^ . 
BiaUariy  w«  have  (n  the  other  aphera 

for  tha  potential  at  aj  internal,  and  4r  p«^/,^^^iDr74l^ 

potential  at  any  aztental  pcont  ^ 
Tha  whole  potential,  than,  will  ba  given  by 

-'••7*('.t)-.^*K) 
at  any  print  ettenaf  to  both  qdmaa 

Alae  T-4a«#(ft  l-^^TSHSI 

V-4w^#(ftl)+4.»»(/,^)  inrida  h 

Now,  the  eonditiona  of  the  problem  leqime  ttat  fiba nfawaef 
TintbetwolaatcaeeeehaUbeoooatant    Olv  ftoottons  Sl^  tium 


0b 


fore,  to  ba  ^tenoined  by  tba  eqnatiaia 

iridA  sie  tebaaaria&ed  with  obviooa  rMUatlons  oar  and/ln  asA*' 
aaaa.   Bavvting,  however,  to  the  anreariona  (m),  01),  M,  fto.,  w* 
aea  that  we  need  not  solve  the  pnbum  in  the  nnml  nna  tiuae 
•oggeeted ;  for  it  will  be  ■nffldent  if  we  datenmie  the  oonatanta^ 
A«  A„  fce.,      Bj,  fto.   Now,  if  we  make  n^l,  that  i%' 

oonabur  odIt  polnte  on  the  oentral  line^ — than  Qi">l,  Q.~l,  ftc,' 
Qi  =1>  Qt'-h  *«-^  A«  A,  fco.       ^        an  tba  eoeffldMite. 

of  ^.^1*.  ftc.and  ^>||*.i«^  fa  tha  eiimlaw  br  Oa' 
petmtiBla  iaride  the  aphene  a  and  1^   Henoi^  If/^L}  nd 

l({)d«»hfhe«haacf  ♦(^r),  ♦  ,  wfcan  ,1  - 1. 

and  ft'xl,  wa  need  only  aolva  the  eqoariona 

wbetawa  have  raplaoed  r  and  bj  their  valoca  and  e-r,  i- 
b<ang  riia  diatasoa  between  tha  owtraa  el  «  and  Palmoa  ttnt 
eUndnatea  the  ftmetioaF,  l^ahooalnganawvariabla  ^  aaehtlHK 

t'  nmarhs  tbat  we  may  give  to  {  any  valne  batwea 

+  aand  -  a,  andthereftore  we  may  writer  fbr{;  we  thaabareaa 

aame  variatde  fn  bodithaaqaatlon%aad  V^—iL^wUehjweaiB.tii 

both  may  ba  eliminated.   The  reaolt  ia 

Thia  la  the fonotional  equation  on  which  depanda  flwsolnttaB  0^ 

the  problem  of  two  mnmally  influencing  ephena.  j 
Poueon  treats  very  Ailly  tlie  caae  of  two  apherea  in  ecntwtrtw 


wfaiohcaae,  takinga-1,  the  above  aqoa^  baoonua 


*  Va  are,  of  eonait 


a$li«MlMbb«l 


..Uti...  ..I J'. 
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[■uorununcAL  TBwn; 


i:  l^fj  


It  ll  tiMB  to  And  Vr\  vilt*  down  tii*  gnml  azprM^u 
Car  die  MtutU.  FoiaBon  goM  on  to  wbaw  uat  tho  demaft^  at 
dia  point  o(  eotttMt  of  tlw  aphotaa  ia  tan.  Ha  fluda,  for  tho 
I  dauitj  on      two  aphoreo  1  and  i  roapoolinlr, 


tbb  bilDft  la  iu^  tiw  tcIm  of /(OX 


Ho  diowi  tbat  tho  oalanlatton  of  tho  ntio  0  of  A  to  B  mkj  bo 
ndnoed  to  tho  oalonlatbm  of  tho  flrat  of  tbaao  lat^nb  odIt,  For 
tho  difttoaoo  M>h~4wA  batwaon  tho  duigia  on  1  ana  t  ho 
ftndi  tha  alogont  ospnoaion 

*^  ooa  • 

from  whioh  it  followa  that  tha  whole  eha^  ia  tlwaya  graoter 
on  tha  aphen  tit  gnator  ntdiaa.  Be  then  caloolataa  tiio  Talno  of  $ 
for  ndona  nJuct  ot  h,  ond  iU  limit  for  b»0,  and  aozt  tho  ^tio  of 
tlw  daniitiai  »t  the  two  point*  dUmstrioallj  oppoiito  tho  pdnt  of 
oontaot,  and  flndo  for  vm  mean  danaitjr  on  each  at  tiro  equal 
Bpherea  In  oontaot  X-^h  log  2.  He  alio  caleolateo  for  thia  last 
eaae  the  ratio  of  tha  greateat  to  the  mean  denaltT.  In  tho  oaao  of 
two  aiMqiiid  nbam,  tha  ratio  d  tha  mateat  daodty  on  ttio  nnallar 
to  the  mean  duuitj  on  the  Urg«.ii  lonnd  for  yarioui  ralnea  of  t. 
He  then  paoaai  on  to  iareatigata  tha  denaltiea  for  rarioa*  tbIum 

Of/L 

pina  Ail  these  reaalta  an  compared  wiUi  the  meaiorementB 
S£cbo.  of  Conlomb,  and  found  in  satisfactory  accordance  with 
them.  In  his  first  memoir,  Foiason  considers  the  case 
when  the  distance  between  the  spheres  is  great  compared 
with  the  radii ;  and  in  a  subaeqaent  memoir  he  considers 
the  case  of  two  spheres  at  aoj  distance. 

Fbna  (Air  la  dittribiaion  di  P(l«ctrieiU  d  la  mrfaee  dm 
dnu  SpMrta,  Tarin,  1845)  extended  tiie  calcnlations  of 
FtHHon,  nsing  much  the  same  methods.  He  also  calcn- 
lated  approximately  the  mean  densities  in  the  case  of 
several  spheres  in  contfuit,  and  arriTed  at  results  whidt 
agreed  aatisfactorUy  with  the  experiments  of  Coulomb. 
For  a  table  of  his  results,  see  the  end  of  the  firat  Tolume 
of  Eiess's  Se^vngielaetrieitdt.  An  account  of  the  work 
of  Boche,  trho  also  followed  In  the  footsteps  of  Poisaon, 
will  be  found  in  Mssoart,  tip.  290  tqq. 

The  researches  of  Oreen  led  him  to  a  very  valuable 
tlrni^^  synthetical  method,  by  means  of  which  we  can  coostrnct 
e.-oen.  infinite  number  of  eases  where  we  can  find  the  electri- 
cal distribution.  Suppoae  that  we  take  anp  dittribution 
wAoftMr  of  electricity,  for  which  we  know  the  potential  at 
auy  point,  and  conseqnently  the  level  enrfacea  Take  soy 
level  surface,  or  parta  of  level  aorfaces,  inclosing  the  whole 
of  the  electricity,  and  suppose  these  level  surfaces  to 
become  acttud  conducting  sheets  of  metal.  Suppoee  the 
electrical  distribution  inside  to  be  rigid,  and  connect  the 
sheets  of  metal  with  the  earth,  so  aa  to  reduce  them  to 
potential  nro.  The  sheets  wilt  become  charged  in  auch'  a 
way  that  the  whole  potential  at  every  point  in  them  and 
external  to  them  is  seru  Let  now  U  be  the  potential  at 
any  external  point  due  to  inside  distribution,  and  Y  that 
due  to  the  charge  on  the  sheets,  then  we  have  evaiywhere 
on  or  outside  the  sheets,  n  +  T-Q,«y--U.  Now  U 
k  constant  at  aratr  point  of  aacih  sheet  jhenoa  T  Is  so 
aba  Hence  tha  distribntioa  to  wUdi  T  ia  doe  ia  an 
•qvUilniam  distritation  jMT  sc  Bemovingnowoarintenial 
^Mtabntioii,  and  «hf"g'"g  tha  sign  of  t^  on  ths  ibaM^ 
'  Imtb  &  distribatloa  of  electricity  in  e^olUbiiiini  «  a 


set  of  conductors  of  known  form,  the  potential  of  which  at 
any  external  point  is  T— T7,  where  U  is  known.  Ala» 
the  potential  V  is  dearly  oonstant  inaids  every  conductor. 
Hence^  applying  tha  fhfi'iH*™*^'t  snrfoca  eqnatixm,  wa  get 
for  tha  dcfiaity  al  any  point  of  any  vi  em  tmdnetm  U» 
enresaioB 

Wa  might  make  this  a  little  more  general,  and  state  our 
reaolt  Uiua  : — ^  (m  dittnbtt(4  on  a  levd  turfaee  or  sttr- 
/OMS  <f  anf  ^tctritat  ^yvfast,  eompltttlp  tndotinff  Hat 
ijfttem,  ^Mricitp  with  m^faot  daitUjf  at  mtrjf  jfomt 

brium,  and  the  potential  at  anf  exiemcd  point  wUl  h§  iV. 

Wa  have  given  a  phyaical  diemonatration  of  this  import- 
ant theoreuL  The  mathematical  reader  will  easfly  see  tha 
applioation  to  this  case  ct  the  general  reasoning  about  th*  ' 
solution  of  V*V— 0,  of  which  we  have  alr^dy  givea 
examples.  For  a  nnot^  but  intereating  case  of  thia 
general  theorem,  oeo  Thwnaon  and  Tait^  JfatwxU  PIUI1>> 
tophf,  vol  i  f  608. 

To  Sir  William  Thomson  we  owe  the  elegant  aud  »etho«l 
powerful  methods  of  "  Electric  Images  *  and  **  Electric  ^|^>' 
Inverrion.''   Bj  meaoa  of  these  he  arrived,  by  tiia  use  oi 
simple  geometnoal  teaacmii^  at  reaalta  which  befm  had  u^SSm? 
required  tha  hi^wr  analysis.    We  shall  endaaTonr  to  | 
illnstnte  theaa  by  two  aimple  ezamplea.   We  do  not 
follow  the  methoda  of  the  anthi»  (for  whldb.  Me  hia 
p^>ers),  but  take  advantage  ot  «hM  we  hsva  dready  laid 
down. 

Lot  A  bo  soy  point  ootsldf  a  stAisio  (&&  IS}  of  ntdina  a,  anft 
centre  a    Lot  £C=/,  and  take  B  in  CA 

inch  that  CBOA-a*,  or  CB-^;  tiienit 

ia  eaaOy  prond  Oal^  tt  F  bo  any  point  on  i  / 
the  aphere, 

Henoo  If  Kbaaqy  qnaatityordeottid^,  wsham 

Therefon,  If  we  plaoa  a  ^nantity  £  of  oUetrioi^  at  A,  and  a  qas^ 
tlly  -      at  B,  the  sphere  will  be  alerelsaifaoaoftheoetwo,  thal^ 

namely,  for  which  thefwtential  bnra  Another  laralsarbeettfthA 
nratem  la  aridentlj  an  infinitoly  amaU  aphora  anmnnding  A« 
Heneo  it  follow^  Inm  tho  thoom  of  Groan  wUch  we  have  Just 
difcnaaat^  that  a  disttibutton  of  deetriol^  on  <Ute  iphaia^  tb» 

dcnsify  of  which  la  ^vaa  Ij  (whan  B  U  flu  icaoUsat  fare* 

dne  to  E  and-3  K  *^  ^^T  the  ipbere),  together  with  • 

qnanUtj  E  at  A,  gives  a  lysteu  in  eqoilibriam,  the  potential  dot  to 
which  at  any  pdat  outsUe  tho  sphare  Is  the  aana  as  titat  of  E  a* 

A,  and  _  *EatB. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  action  <d  tha  daotiidl;^ 
induced  on  Uie  uninanlatad  aphere  the  eleetriflad  pdnfe 
A  is  equivaUnt  at  all  etfernal  pointi  to  the  aotUn  of 

at  B.    The  electrified  point  B  is  called  1^  Sir  Wil' 

liam  Thomson  the  electrical  image  of  A  in  the  sphere.  It  in 

obvious  that  the  whole  chai^  mi  tha  aphara  ia  ud^ 

we  can  vaij  easily  find  tha  denaity  id  aqy  point 

In  tuX,  laaolvlu  along  CP,  wUoh  we  know  to  hs  tta  tfrnotfa 
of  MoUsBt  foaosk  the  foiesa  dne  to  A  and     ws  get 


R-^eosCPA  - 
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V«  might  har*  an/  Damber  of  exterual  points  and  find 
Af  inag*  of  each.  We  Bhotild  thas  get  a  system  which 
■ifht  be  eaUed  the  image  of  the  external  Bjstem.  The 
miibntion  induced  in  an  nninaulated  sphere  by  each  an 
nuraal  eyetem  could  easily  be  found  by  adding  up  the 
■Act  (tf  each  external  element  foond  by  means  of  ita 
iaice.  Similar  methods  might  also  be  applied  to  an  in- 
ttnil  ayetem.  The  eolation  can  be  generalized  withoitt 
diieahy  to  the  case  where  either  the  charge  or  potential 
c(  the  aphere  ia  given. 

BinaeetkeAaiieQ^Tea ;  saperposeeBthediitribBtionfinrnd 

iWve  a  BCiferm  diitrflmtiaa  of  amotmt  Q-f^E.   This  will  pro 

4»ei  •  seastaat  pocratiel  »a  oTir  the  spbeiib  wd  therefore 
effl  est  distaib  tb»  •qailibriaDi.  Wa  ben  thus  got  tite  reqtUrKi 
wrfbaliett  el  tba  gircn  chsrgt  Q  onder  the  liUlaeBOi  of  A.  The 
^  el  any  point  is  givao  fiy 

(«). 

60  br  the  method  of  ima^  It  sixajfij  a  aynthetical 
>*  Mttod  for  obtuning  diatribntaoiM  on  a  aphere.   Bat  Sir 
WiIBmb  Thoouon  haa  ahown  na  how  to  oonvart  It  into  an 
iaicnmettt  fw  tnnaforming  any  dectrical  proUon  into  a 
wiety  of  o^ra. 

/  P  be  aoy  point  (fifr  1 3),  O  a  fixed  point,  and  F  be  taken 
OP  auch  that  OP.0F-a>,  o 
*^  F  is  called  the  inreraa 
P       reject  to  whieb 
ii  caOed  the  wigtn  of  inTOr* 
aai^  or  nmply  the  origin;  a 
I  Is  the  radios  of  inrweion.  We 
I  any*  time  UTert  any  loene  of  ^W- 
.  Msnla  into  another  bene  of  potnta,  which  wa  may  call  the 
iciana  of  the  former.- 

UaP.  QisdP.g  bseay  two  points  end  their  tnvareM.  Letns 

*  lam  lMg»  of  B  ia  s  iphete  witii  redioe  a  and  oeatre  0 ;  so  that 
r*g]yE.   LstTeadT'be  the  fespectiTe  potentials  of  B  and  I* 

t  ol  F.  n«  we  have  obTumily 
V    «  r 

'  w*MB  OP-r.  OF-f'.  It  is  T«y  sAr  to  diow  that,  if  di^  <», 
^  ».  ft  be  iiem«liic<  length,  sortiee,  snd  Tolmm^  end  snriscamd 
wh^lBdHi^  sad  the  Bene  iTnhds  with  deshse  the  ittTemsel 

d/  f« 

,    E"   r     •    V    r  a 
•^••B-T-^JT---,? 

■y  Maoa  of  these  eqoationa  it  is  eaay  to  inrert  any 
MeseUsyetam.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  any  eon- 
<«eior  in  electrical  equilibrinm ;  then,  since  its  potential 

•  ••«y»hef«  eoostant,  it  inverta  into  a  eorface  distribn- 
■  -a.  tke  pa«ntial  at  aoy  point  of  which  distant-r'  from 

...  s 
^  angia  a  by  (43)    C,  where  C  ie  the  constant  poten- 

M  «l  the  eottdnetor.  The  earface  density  at  any  punt  of 
«a^ta  u  foood  from  that  of  the  coireaponding  point 
,»  tMeaadnctor  by  the  ec^uation 


STE^SIfS*'.*"*?^-  HswUIhswaodlffleullTia 
^W|l«vhnBirir Miches  we  iheQ  nqoln  hue. 


Again,  if  we  coneider  the  system  thus  found,  it  u  obvuna 
that,  if  we  place  a  quantity  -  aC  of  electricity  at  the 
origin,  this  will  make  the  potential  at  every  point  of  the 
system  zero,  and  we  have  a  eolation  of  the  esse  of  an 
uninsulated  conductor,  whoee  surface  is  the  inTeiae  of  that 
of  the  giTen  conductor,  nnder  the  iuflcence  of  an  electrified 
point 

As  an  «unple  of  the  nes  ^  this  method,  1st  ns  invert  the  aal' 
form  distribudon  on  a  sphere  with  reipeet  to  an  origiii  on  lU  dr- 
cumfwanee.  the  redioe  of  inTtislon  bsing  the  diunetar  of  the 
sphere.  The  aphan  iamta  into  an  Inflmte  pkaa,  toaehiajr  at 
the  other  end  A  of  the  dlsmatar  throagh  the  origin.   Ut  Cbs  the 

potential  en  the  aphere  so  that  .  whare  <2  b  the  ditmatsr. 

Henoe  die  denrity  et  any  point  P  oa  en  inflniu  plane  lnllB«nied  br 
s  iiiuntl^- Cd a  eleetricS^ pkead  et  a  point  0  distant  d  UvmVb 
n  giTSn  by 

rf»0 


Anin,  iDTartuig  pouts  inaids  the  aphare,  for  which  the  potsa- 
tlsl  is  constant,  we  ^t  the  potential  dna  to  tba  dietribntitm  w  the 
aeran^tMng^  pouiU  00  the  etb«  aide  from  the  indadag  point* 

which  Is  the  same  as  that  dne  to  dC  St  0.  HenoathapoteuMJetl 
point  OB  the  esnn  aide  as  0  ie  that  doe  to  a  mantity  dO  claoad  at 
Xi^^Z^'^^  or  ie  in  fact  the  imsgeSa  'if  «!IS53 
n» -0^  then  we  gat 

-Qrf 


Theeananlts  might  of  coune  hsra  been  dsdoeed  u  pettie&lsr  cam 
of  a  sphara  and  point. 

Many  beautiful  appUcatione  of  these  methods  will  b» 
found  m  the  Reprint  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  papers  and 
vxUamtWaEUciridtyandMagneHnn.  Two  of  these  are 
of  especial  importance.  Adopting  the  method  of  caccea- 
BiTe  influences  given  by  Murphy  {Eltetrieitp,  18S3,  p.  93)! 
and  conjoining  with  it  the  method  of  imagee,  Sir  William 
Thomaon  treated  the  problem  of  two  epheres.  For  his 
results,  see  Reprint,  pp.  86-97.  At  the  end  of  that  paper 
two  raluaWe  tablea  are  given— 1  "Showing  the  quantitiea 
of  electrici^  on  two  equal  epheiieal  conductors  of  radius 
r,  and  the  mutual  force  between  them,  wfcec  charged  to 
potentials  u  and  v  reepectirely  f  TL  "  Giving  the  potentiala 
and  force  when  the  chargee  C  and  £  are  given."  The  ratio 
of  u  to  t>  in  the  fiiet  case  and  of  D  to  E  in  the  second  k 
also  given,  for  which  at  a  given  distance  there  is  neither 
attraction  nm-  repulsion.  An  intereeting  experiment  on 
this  curiouB  phenomenon  is  described  in  Biees^  Bd.  L 
$  186.  For  an  application  of  dipolar  o(H»dinate»  to  the 
problem  of  two  spheree,  see  Maxwell. 

Thomson  also  appUed  his  methods  to  determine  the  die-  Sphert* 
tobution  on  spherical  bowls  of  different  apertorai.    Bee  '"'"'* 
Repnnt,  p.  178  tgq.    His  numerical  reenfu  on  p.  186 
ero  extremely  interesting,  aa  affording  a  pictore  ot  th« 
effect  of  gradually  closing  a  conductor,  and  ar«  of  great 
value  in  giving  the  experimenter  an  idea  aa  to  what  wer. 
tnre  he  may  aUow  himself  in  a  Teseel  which  ha  dam 
ebould  be  for  practical  pmpoeee  electrically  eloaed. 
JXZ^t^  l<«d  us  too  far  to  discuss  here  the  analytical  c«o. 
method  of  conjugate  functions,  and  the  allied  genoetrieal 
method  of  mvereiun  in  two  dimenaions.    A  foU  account  of 
theee,  with  iaporUnt  applications,  will  be  found  in  Max- 
well, ToL  I.  }  183  tgq. 

We  ehaU  conclude  our  applications  with  a  brief  noiiea 
of  a  few  of  the  ordinary  eleotrostatical  instnunentfc  refer-  ' 
nng  the  reader  for  an  account  of  eoma  othera  to  the  artiela 

Ii  two  plates  be  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  01^ 
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gKmUM  of  them  raised  to  potential  V,  wbile  tbe  other  is  ooinected 
"*  with  tbe  e&rtbt  then  there  will  be  cAiaiu  charges  "  and  F 
on  the  two  plates.    If  p  and  r  be  the  coefficients  of  self- 
indoction  for  A  and     and  q  the  coefficient  of  mataal  indue- 
tion,  Hun  in  the  present  case 

tod  the  energy  of  the  dbtribution  is  obTionily 

BO  that  the  work  done  by  completely  dischargiDg  the  con- 
deoser  ocV.  If  we  aoppoee  the  j^tes  very  large  com- 
pared  with  the  distance  between  them,  then  we  may 
treat  the  case,  for  all  points  not  rery  near  the  edge^  as  if 
the  plates  were  infinite. 

Id  thU  case  the  hues  of  fores  tn  straight,  utl  tlitt  aniober  of 
lltMS  of  force  which  leare  anj  are*  on  A  u  equal  to  that  of  thow 
whichvoter  the  oppoaite  w«a  oa  B.  HcDce  the  asrface  danaitiaa  oa 
the  pistes  are  eqaal  and  oppoiite  in  ngn.   Also  -we  ilearly  hsra 

'-h-a  <«'■ 

For  Uie  nniober  of  linea  of  force  whieh  oroM  utj  unit  area  ^nUel 
to  the  pistes  is  oonstant,  and  therefore  the  resoltant  force  is  cod- 
etaat  at  eroty  point  between  the  plates. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  (44)  that  if  we  make  the  die- 
taooe  between  our  plates  very  small,  the  density  on  the 
rrincir:e  inner  sorfaee  will  be  very  great,  and  the  whole scharge  on 
nuiu  "  A  Tery.  great  An  apparatus  of  this  kind  for  collecting 
large  quantities  of  electricity  at  a  moderate  potential  is 
called  an  accomnlator  or  condenser.  One  of  the  first  instru- 
ments ot  this  kind  was  Frsnklin's  pane,  which  consisted 
of  two  sheets  of  tiofbil  pasted  opposite  each  other  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  pane  of  glass.  There  is  of  course  a  practical 
limit  to  the  increase  of  cc^iacity  in  such  arrangemeata, 
becaose  a  spark  will  pass  when  the  insulating  medium  is 
too  thin,  ^le  greater  dielectric  strength  of  g^  makes  it 
more  ooarenieat  than  air  for  an  inanlating  medium,  and 
we  shall  see  by-and-by  that  it  has  other  advaatagai  as  well 
Vnien  the  |date  A  is  of  finite  aixa  there  will'in  general  be 
a  distribatum  of  dectricl^  on  the  back  oommnUe  with 
tiie  ebarga  which  A  wonld  hdd  at  potential  V  if  B  were 
cbsenL  When  the  distance  between  the  plates  is  small, 
by  far  the  greater  portiim  of  tbe  capacity  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  B.  Advantage  of  itoB  piind^  has  been  taken 
in  the  condensing  electnwcc^  of  Tolta^  which  is  an  otdu 
aiy  gdd-leaf  apparatos,  ez^it  that  the  knob  is  rephwed 
condeni  i)y  a  cireoUr  duo  on  which  is  placed  another  disc  fitted 
electro,  with  an  insukting  handle  j  Uie  disco  are  eoreted  with  a 
tiiln  ooat  of  Tamiu  which  serres  as  an  iDsnlating  medium. 
If  we  ooDDeot  with  either  diu^  say  the  lower,  a  sonioe  of 
electnolty  of  feeble  potenUal  V,  and  connect  tbe  npper 
dise  at  the  same  time  with  the  earth,  then  a  large  quantity 
of  electricity  at  potential  T  collects  on  the  lower  disc 
Now  ramore  all  eonnectioDs,  and  hft  away  the  upper  disc. 
The  capadty  of  the  lower  disc  is  thereby  enormously  di- 
minished. Therefore,  since  the  charge  ia  unaltered,  its 
potential  must  rise. correspondingly^  and  the  goMleaTes 
may  diverge  very  Tigorously,  although  a  simple  connection 
witii  the  lower  disc  sione  would  scarcely  have  moved  them. 
This  instrument  is  of  great  use  in  all  eases  where  we  have 
an  nnUmited  supply  of  electrid^  at  feeble  potentiaL  Sir 
William  Thomson  has  devised  aa  acoomnlator  of  measur- 
able, capacity,  called  the  Guard  Bing  Acconulator,  which 
ia  a  modification  of  the  arrangement  we  are  dlacniwing. 

AB  (fig  14]  ia  s  flat  cylindncal  matal  box,  the  upper  end  of 
whieh  is  tmJf  plane,  and  has  a 
drcolar  apertaia,  into  whieh 
fits,  without  tonching,  a  plane 
diao  C,  which  la  supported  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box  by  in- 
anlating fuppoTts,  to  that  its 
upper  anrfscs  is  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  lid  of  the  box.  _   , . 

DE  ia  a  metal  dtao  which  can  sif.  is. 

be  mevwl  by  a  screw  ttttcogh  nesaufod  dist«Doea^  always  rcmamiilg 


Ooard 

nag 

locnnU' 

Itnr. 
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p«»U«I  to  AB..   When  derited.  0  eso  be  put  In  oommnnlcaiioa 
*  H     U  nk:  ttei  W  JB^e^.  M  frtHBltg  nOt  of  an  infiaiu 
piUt^  so  that  if  iB  be  at  potential  T.  and  DK  at  potmtlal  ten, 

then  the  sorlkeedstisf^onO  wiUbeeqwdto-^.-whenilli  dM 

dbtsooa  betwen  tin  pktesi  aadtf  Abefheana  4  OtiwiAoli 
AT 

amount  of  electricity  on  0  is  ^  ■    If  now  we  break  flu 

tion  between  0  end  the  bn  and  dlsohsrge  the  box,  wearelaft  with 

a  known  quantity  of  electricity  en  Q  viz.  . 

Tbo  most  nsQfll  and  for  many  purposes  the  aunt  eon- 1« 
ventMit  fom  of  aeonmulator  ii  tJw  Leyden  jar.   IhiB  ii  *** 
merely  a  glass  jar  (fig.  Iff)  ooated  to  a  certain  hu^  otit- 
side  and  inside  wiui  tanfoiL   Tlie  month 
of  Uie  jar  is  stc^iped  with  a  o»k  or 
wooden  disc,  which  serves  the  dooUe  pnr* 
pose  of  keeping  dirt  and  moisture  frtm 
the  nueovered  glass  inside,  and  of  carrying 
a  wire  in  metallic  cmnection  with  the 
inside  coating  whieh  passes  up  through 
the  stopper  uid  ends  in  a  metal  knob.  It 
the  glass  of  &c  jar  be  very  thin,  we  may 
find  tbe  distribution  on  tiie  two  coatings 
by  neglecting  the  curvature ;  the  eleotnc 
density  on  ue  inner  surface  of  the  two 
coatings  will  then  be  the  same  as  in  the  ^ 
case  U  parallel  jilates.   If,  therefore,  the  inner  cost- 
tog  be  at  potential  T,  and  the  outer  at  potential  nro^ 

the  dens<fy  on  the  mner  coating  will  be       and  thatoft 

the  outer  -  ^    In  the  particular  case  we  are  ooneidW' 

ing  the  inner  coating  forms  very  nearly  a  closed  conductor, 
so  that  tbece  will  be  very  Uttle  electricity  on  its  inner  SQ^ 
face,  and  there  will  also  be  very  bttle  on  the  wire  and 
knob  compared  with  the  amount  on  the  surftwe  of  tbe  inner 
ooattog  which  is  next  the  glass.  We  may  therefoie 

fortbe  whole  deofaricity  on  the  inner  ooatfng       irhave  S 

is  the  extent  of  its  snrfaoe.  ^  Tlie  capacity  0  of  the  jar  if 
then  given  by 

•••'•<•* 

Green  ealeoisMd  to  a  first  aptawrimatlon  the  aflitot  of  tha  nim> 
tare  on  the  capacity,  and  found  that,  tf  R  and  be  the  gnatMt 
and  least  radii  of  curvsrare  of  the  inner  coating  at  si^  p(^^  Am 
the  deDsUies  on  the  inner  and  outer  ooatilBgi  are  given  bj 

and  oonsegnently  the  capikdty  (rf  the  inner  eoatiiu  by 

In  any  case,  0  bcwg  a  constant,  we  have  charge  E-CV 
and  energy  Q-ICV)*.  Hence  il  we  connect  the  inner 
coAtingB  of  n  rimilar  jars,  and  diaige  them  to  potential  T, 
all  the  outer  coatins^  being  at  the  same  time  connected 
with  tiie  earth,  we  have,  E  and  Q  n^esentuig  tlu  whole 
charge  and  energy, 

E-«OY  1 


(48). 


If  we  discharge  such  a  battery  of  n  jars  into  another  of 
n'  similar  jars,  by  connecting  the  knobs  together,  and  the 
outer  coatings  to  earth  in  each  case^  we  ham,  V  being  the 
common  potential  after  discha^ 

iiCT-»CI7+aW 
end  U-,-i^.T    ,   .  . 
There  is  therefon  a  loss  of  «ne^  ramBt^ted  hy  ., 
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Ta  other  word«,  an  ,;^'tl»  PM*  of  tbo  potential  energy 

ii  lust  When  a  battery  of  jars  in  discharged  throogh  a 
dicniVin  which  there  is  a  fine  wire  of  laige  resistance, 
the  greater  part  of  the  potential  energy  lost  in  the  dia- 
dis^  appears  as  heat  in  the  fine  wire.  Bieu  made 
daborste  experiments  on  the  heating  of  wires  by  the  dia- 
diirge  in  this  way,  and  the  resolts  of  his  experiments  are 
in  agreement  with  the  formolaa  which  we  hare  jnst  given, 
(See  Heating  Effects.) 

We  may  also  sm^ge  a  battery  of  jars  by  first  charging 
Mch  sepuately  to  potential  T  in  the  nsual  way,  and  then 
tonnectiog  Uiem  in  aeiies,  so  that  the  enter  coating  of  each 
jar  is  in  mfjtalUc  ooonectioa  with  the  inner  coating  of  the 
next  In  each  an  arran^ment  of  jars,  it  is  obvions  that 
is  paaong  from  the  onter  coating  of  the  Ust  at  pote&tial 
are  to  the  inner  coating  of  the  first,  the  potential  will  riae 
toaV.  When  ve  come  to  discharge  each  a  series,  the 
elecbomotive  force  to  begin  with  is  nV,  bo  that  for  any 
inrpon  in  which  great  initial  electromotiTe  force  is 
reqaired  this  combination  has  great  advantages  over  n  jars 
abrrast  The  "  striking  distance,"  for  instance,  i.e.,  the 
greatest  distance  at  which  the  discharge  by  spark  will  just 
take  place  through  air,  is  much  greater.  On  the  other 
hand,  die  quantity  of  electricity  wbjch  passes  is  leu^  being 
only  CV  instead  ol  nCV ;  the  whole  loes  of  potential  energy 
io  a  complete  discharge  is,  however,  the  same. 

The  case  which  we  have  been  discnssing  must  be  care- 
folly  distinguished  from  that  of  a  series  of  jars  charged  by 
"cHcade,"  where  n  uncharged  jars  are  connected  up  in 
■itL  nccession  as  in  last  case,  and  the  fiist  charged  by  con- 
nection with  the  electric  niachine  to  potential  Y,  while  the 
ooter  coating  of  the  last  of  the  series  is  connectoi  to  earth, 
and  the  test  of  the  jata  insulated.  The  whole  electro- 
motiTs  fnee  in  thia  case  is  clearly  only  T,  and,  if  all  the 
jsa  he  similar,  the  potential  difference  between  the  coatings 

qi  each  is  — ;  the  charge  on  the  inner  coating  of  the  first  is 


or. 


therefore        and  tiie  whole  potential  energy  only  l^^. 

"Bu  arrangement  is,  thwefore,  not  ,80  good  as  a  single  jar 
faS^  chained  by  the  some  machine.  It  was  fancied  by 
Fnoklin,  who  invented  this  method  of  charging,  that  some 
•drantags  was  gained  by  it  in  the  time  (Mf  dtar^g,  the 
■otion  iMing  that  the  overflow  was  canght  by  the  successive 
jars  and  that  electrioily  was  therein  teved.  Charging  by 
cascade  was  treated  by  Oreen.  Sinne  of  the  experimenta 
of  Bieas  bear  on  the  matter  {vid4  Uascart,  {§  190, 191), 
which,  titer  all,  is  simple  enough. 

In  the  theory  of  accnmulaton,  or  oondensen  as  they 
ate  (rften  called,  mnch  stress  haa  been  laid  on  Uis  diffin- 
anee  between  '^Jree"  and  **  hound"  electric^.  To  illus> 
tn4e  the  meaning  these  terms,  let  us  trke  a  case  where 
the  calculations  can  be  carried  out  in  detail 

SappoM  wa  liava  two  eonoentrio  iphMicsl  thoUa,  an  inner,  A,  «nd 
an  oater,  B.  Let  the  onter  radios  of  A  be  a,  and  ths  inner  and 
oatar  radii  of  B  be  6  and  e,  ao  that  the  tbiclmais  of  the  Utter  is 
t~i,  Wb  shaU  mjmoM  that  ve  can,  wben  wo  please,  connect  the 
u>iid«  qtbero  with  toe  rartfa.  It  is  clear  that  there  can  never  be 
inv  deetrioi^  ob  the  inner  nrface  of  A.  Let  tbo  chargea  on  the 
other  snrfacea  in  order  be  E,  P,  O.  Let  na  mvDtm  ia  the  first  in- 
■teaoa  that  A  i>  at  potential  T ,  and  B  at  lero.  Then  we  hare  to  find 
E,F,a.  Drawaenrfaea  in  theaubetance  of  B;  nolineaof  force  crosi 
therefore  the  whole  amoont  of  electridtj  within  ia  zera  Eeoce 
?--K.  Alao,  eonndering  the  extsrnal  a|«ce,  which  is  inclosed 
between  two  sufaoes  of  aero  poteotul,  we  see  the*  G-0.  Thua, 

nca  A  is  at  potential  T,  we  have  | .  ^.T . 


la  thia  eaae,  then,  there  is  no  electrification  on  the  oQtaide  of 
Ml  as  eketria  pendnlom  saqtended  there  weald  give  no  iodbntton. 


^5 

Let  u  now  connect  k  with  the  earth,  to  thct  its  potential  becarjT^ 
tero  ;  we  hare  now  to  find  the  charge*  r-td  potentials,  ooi  datam 
being  that  the  whole  charge  on  B  ia  -  £ . 

Aabef«&  wahaveF'--£',  batO  isnolongeriacow  Wehafa 
however,  F+C-.  -B.   Hence  C'-IT-  -E. 

Alao,  sinos  A  ia  at  icro  potential,  ^-  ^+^.0, 

The  potential  of  B  la       y .  «  . 

IntUa^oeeai^theraforek  a  quantity  E-V,  w^^T'iOf  eleqtri- 

cityhu flowed aw^ to aattii  fitoa  A,  and  a  qunti^~^T  hev 

passed  from  the  Innn  to  the  ootar  sotfboe  of  B,  wb0e  ue  potential 

haa  altered,  on  A  from  7  to  0,  end  on  B  from  0  to  ^^Y. 

Snppoae  cow  we  connect  B  with  the  earth,  thna  redncing  It  to  zer* 
potenbaL  Since  the  charge  on  A  remains  the  aame,  and  that  on 
the  inner  ooating  of  B  ia  equal  and  oppoaite  to  it,  it  foUowa  tbat 

now  Ow  ehsrgea  on  A,  As.,  are  ^  V,       T,  9,  where  j  denoUa 

andfhepotentialBof  Aand  Ba»^  T  ahdO.  Aftersnothor 

pair  of  such  oparationa  the  ehaigea  will  be  ^       tOq  and  the 

poteatiaI,^Ti  after  a  third,  ehai^ge^  £7^7,  Aei,  and  potential^  ^ 

2^7.    Henoe  the  charges  and  potanUale  go  OB  decreasing  ingeo* 

metrical  progresaion.^  Amounts  ti  eleotridty  flow  away  from  A 

equal  to  {7,  ^7,  ; ^1*7,  9^*7  Jce,,  in  the  aacceasive  operations, 

and  equal  auounta  of  oypoatta  signa  are  diaohar{wd  fnnn  B.  Tht 
sum  a  all  theoa  diachugea  ia  the  whole  orij^nal  uta^  tn  A,  Ear 

ff7(l  +  fcc,  ad.  <n^.)-^T-*T. 

Hence  by  an  infinite  number  of  alternate  connectioni 
we  shall  finally  discharge  the  jar  completely.  The  eleo 
tricity  which  flows  out  at  each  contact  is  called  the  free 
electridty,"  and  that  which  remains  behind  the  "  bound 
electricity."  The  quantity  which  we  have  denoted  by  p  ofloho^i 
is  clearly  the  capacity  of  a  spherical  l^eyden  jar  ;  it  io- caijar. 
creases  indefinitely  as  the  distance  between  the  conduct- 
ing surfaces  decreases,  and  is  very  nearly  proportional  to 
the  surface  of  the  inside  coatdng,  when  the  distance  is 
small  compared  with  the  radius  of  either  surface. 

It  is  very  ea^  to  extend  our  xeasoning  to  uy  con- 
denser. 

If,  in  fact,  7n ,  ?i  1  •  7i  1  be  the  ooefBdenta  of  self  and  mutual  In. 
dnctioa  for  the  armatorei,  then  tiiia  potential  after  operating  ■ 

lim..  as  abore  i.  {^Jy.  ths  ch«g...  *u(,-;^^)*7  ana 
/-SU-Vy  «ld  th.  Huonnts  ol  eleotricity  which  leave  3. 

and  2  in  the  nth  opaiatioS  «  iWu^^^^^^^j^y^j"  V 

rcspoctiTely. 

We  must  not  omit  one  more  interesting  ease.    If  we  coaxiai 
have  two  infinite  coaxial  cylinders  of  ndii  a  and  b  ojundera. 
{b  >  a),  then  obviously  the  potential  is  symmetriod  about 
the  common  azlB,  and  Laplaice's  equation  becomes 
«i»7   IdV  ^ 

The  integral  of  thia  ia  7-C  log  r-t-D.  .  Let.  the  inner  OfUa 
be  at  potential  7^,  the  enter  at  potential  7^  then 

Hsnos  the  ioCaoe  denaity  on  the  inner  cylinder  ia  giva  If 

4p<''.Qiai«i^VjOOQle 
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^Stl  tlM  Mpteitjr  per  nalt  of  length  of  mim  Ii 
1 

TbS»  ramli  baa  importut  appliettioiii  in  tlu  ^tmvf  id 
'tolegnph  eablo,  sad  to  «  form  of  gnduted  aeeonmktor, 
'  i&Twited  by  Sir  Willum  Thomson,  ind  osad  by  Uaun  Qib- 
•on  tnd  Baiclay  in  their  ezperimMti  oar  the  necifio  indao- 
tin  apftcity  of  putOn  (mo  Huwell,  toL  L  9  127). 

ON  THE  INSULATING  HEDIUU. 

It  hw  been  annmed  hitherto  that  the  medium  inter- 
poeed  between  the  coDdacton  in  the  electric  field  ii  in 
•II  cases  air — the  most  preTalent  of  all  dielectric  media ; 
or,  where  any  other  medium  actually  occurred,  aa  in  the 
case  of  the  Leyden  jar,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
result  is  the  same  as  if  the  glass  were  replaced  by  air. 
Experimenters  soon  recognized,  hoverer,  Uiat  the  capa- 
city of  a  Leyden  jar  depends  very  much  on  the  quality  of 
the  glass  of  which  it  is  made.  But  the  nature  of  this 
action  was  very  little  nnderatood,  until  Faraday  showed  by 
a  nnmber  of  striking  experiments  that  the  dielectric  has  a 
specific  function  in  all  phenomena  of  induction. 

FtnAij  Died  inbUexptruointatwo  identical  pjecct  of  appuatu, 
which  wm  Tirtoallr  two  ipherical  Lejdra  jara.  The  oater  coating 
EF  [6g.  19)  vaa  dirided  into  two  faemiaphana,  which  ooold  m 
fitted  togather  air-tight.  The  lower 
hemiaphm  F  waa  fittM  to  a  perforated 
■tein,  provided  with  a  atop-cock  O,  to 
that  it  coTild  ba  acrawea  to  an  air- 
pomp  while  the  apparatna  waa  being 
axhr.usted,  and  afterwarda  acrewad  into 
a  1.  t  H.  Thanpper  hemliphera  waa 
pitrcfd  by  a  tube,  into  which  waa 
cemented  a  ahellac  plug  B.  C  ia'  a 
(IBetal  nire  paannc  down  through  B, 
jwhtah  eupporta  thalioUow  metal  aphcra 
>Z>(  fonoing  the  iniido  anaatnre,  and 
^eairiea  the  metal  ball  A,  by  meana  of 
which  D  can  be  charged  and  diichargtd. 
To  gira  an  idea  of  the  ain  «t  the  ap- 
paratn^  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
diamctera  of  the  inner  and  onter 
apheres  were  S'SS  in.  and  S'67  In.  Te> 
naotinly.  Two  jan  were  Btade  on 
the  abore  jpattara,  as  neariy  alike  u 
poaaihle.  The  etjuality  of  their  capa- 
dtiea  was  tested  aa  foUowa,  Both  wera 
filled  with  ai^  at  the  aama  tamperatora 
•ad  prtaaota.  paratoa  I.  wu  then 
cbargad,  hy  btinging  A  in  communica- 
ttoB  with  the  knob  of  a  Lejden  jar, 
while  the  coating  EF  waa  connectad 
to  earth.  I.  and  u.  were  than  placed  at 
a  nodante  diataBoa  from  each  other,  aa  Fig.  K. 

aynmetcieally  aa  poaalbla  with  respect  to  the  obaerrer  and  other 
■xtenal  objscta,  the  ontar  amatnrea  in  both  caaes  being  In  con- 
docHng  commonicatioawith  the  earth.  The  ball  of  I.  wmatoochad 
by*  tisall  proof  aphere,  the  rapalaioQ  of  which  on  the  movable 
ball  of  a  Coolomb  balance  waa  neaaored;  attar  a  ahort  internal  thia 
■waaiircmaQt  wu  repeated.  The  balls  oS  I.  sad  IL  wero  then 
broBght  into  eommnnieation,  and  tba  charge  divided  between  the 
internal  armatarea.  The  ball  of  IL  was  immediately  teatad  aa 
before,  and  then  &•  ball  of  1.  again.  Finally  L  and  II,  ware 
dieehumd  and  lasted  for  pennaaent  "stam  sflMt"  The  icsalt  of 
one  aoeh  leiiee  of  meaaaiwBmts  waa 
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Neglaetiag  the  oUgbt  dlnipation  of  the  charge,  and  taUng 
accotint  only  of  the  "  atem  effect "  in  L.  we  eee  that  the  chargea  on 
1.  and  IL  after  diTiaion  are  repreaentod  by  122  and  134,  each 
•f  which  is  net  tar  from  the  half  o(  the  whob  diapoaable  oharga  in 
L.  via.,  12i-6 :  eo  that  the  catMcities  6t  the  two  jan  nitat  be 
eqnaL  Thia  will  perha|io  be  clearer  if  wa  eonaidar  wttat  would 
hamsan  were  the  capacitieo  nnecjual.  Let  the  eapacitiaa  be  C  and 
C,  ute  potaatUI  of  1.  before  diviaioB  V,  and  the  common  potential 
after  XJ,  the  ehnne  m  L  Q,  and  oa  t.  and  IL  f  and  ^  altar 
divirioB.  Then  Q*CV,  f-CV,  ^-CT,  and  f -t-J^-Q.  The 
ladleatlaB  eC  the  tonba  balanaa  la  preportioaal  to  the  Ghaf|ejif 


the  proof  sphere,  that  la  (owing  to  the  aymmetry  of  the  anasf^ 
neuta),  to  toe  potential  of  the  knob  with  which  it  w«  In  contact ; 
or  at  ail  cTenta  thia  is  true  if  wa  consider  oidy  readiags  takm  turn 
the  knob  of  the  aam<  Jar,  and  that  is  all  wa  shell  nlnRMtlhr^ 
Bat(C+CjI7-CV;  hence 

a  y-jj 


Hence  the  ratio  of  the  eapeoitiaa  la  eqosl  to  die  latio  of  Aa 
of  the  first  oTer  the  last  reading  to  the  last  rtading,  both  biing 
taken  from  the  knob  of  I.  Thna,  taking  the  onconaeted  raloia 
in  the  above  experiment,  the  ratio  of  tba  eapacitiaa  wonld  be 
(250-12i)-i-123,  U.  1  02.  By  vartoua  experimenta  of  thiaUsd. 
Faraday  connnced  himself  of  the  equality  of  hia  two  jats.  Te 
test  the  sensiblhtT  of  his  method,  he  reduced  the  diatance  batwoia 
the  lower  hemtqiDerea  and  tba  ball  in  II.  from  -82  in.  to  '48S  in., 
by  introducing  a  metal  lining.  The  capacity  of  IL  was  tbea 
fonnd  to  be  1  '09  (the  mean  <h  two  obaerrationa).  Ha  aezt  com- 
pared  the  capacities  of  the  Jan  when  the  lower  half  fl<  tiw  isaea 
tMtween  the  amatnrea  of  ons  of  them  was  filled  with  abaUac 
The  ntio  of  the  capacitieo  was  found  to  be  I'S  (mean  of  aancal 
experiments),  the  sbellao  jar  baling  the  greater  capacity. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  other  thinga  being  eqail,  the  so*ot 
capacity  of  an  aecDmulator  is  greater  when  die  inmlatiBg 
medium,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  "didectri^"  ia  ahallac, 
than  when  it  is  air.  The  ratio  of  the  capaet^  in  the 
former  case  to  that  in  the  latter*  is  called  the  SpeeiJU 
Inductive  Capaatjf  of  ehellae.  This  we  shall  in  gecenl 
denote  by  E.  According  to  thia  definition,  air  is  taken 
as  the  standard,  and  its  specific  indoctiTe  c^iaei^  is' 
unity.  Properly  speaking,  we  otight  to  state  the  tem- 
perature'and  pressure  of  the  air ;  we  may  assume  0*  C  aa 
our  temperature,  and  the  average  atmospherio  preanm 
(760  mm.)  aa  our  standard  barometric  preamrei. 

It  is  easy  to  obtain  an  a[^>rozimate  Talne  of  K  from  the 
above  result  for  the  shellac  apparatus.  Remembering  that 
the  abellao  occupies  only  one  hemisphere,  and  aaeumipg 
that  the  lines  of  force  are  not  disturbed  tX  the  jaoction  « 
the  air  and  shellac,  we  bare,  if  p  dcaota  the  ratio  of 
capacities, 

J-±5^p,.ndK-2p-l. 

Thia  gives  for  shellac  It>>*S-0,  the  real  value  bnng  pro* 
bably  greater.  Similar  experimenta  gav«  for  ^mam  aad 
sulphur  K  - 1-76  and  3-24  respectively. 

Thus  ^e  specific  inducUve  capacities  of  shellac,  glass, 
and  sulphur  are  considerably  Wger  than  that  of  air. 
Faraday  waa  unable  to  find  any  difference  in  thia  raipeflt 
between  the  different  gasea,  or  in  the  same  gaa  at  diffcrsot 
tempentniea  and  preasnrea,  althongh  bt  made  curful 
enerimenta  in  Mtich  of  aneh  differencea. 

It  wotild  lead  u  too  far  to  discusa  in  detail  t&a  pn- 
cauUona  taken  by  Fazada^  to  remove  niicertidnty  fron  hia 
experimental  demonstmbai  of  the  txiiteiiee  ol  a  epedfic 
didectrio  actioit.  The  reader  will  find  *  minsia  deeer^ 
tton  in  Faiada/a  own  anrpaasiit^  Incid  maanar  in  lu 
eleventh  aeriei  of  the  XxptrimaUtd  Butarekn. 

His  disooveiy  of  the  action  of  the  nwdinm  bd  Euadqr 
to  invent  hia  weU>known  theory  of  die  dielaetri&  Aa- 
cording  to  him,  die  foadamental  |«ocees  in  aQ  eUrtriael  his- 
action  is  a  pohriation  of  the  ultimate  particle^  a<a»ttsr;nM 
thia  polarixation  conaiata  in  the  eepaiatim  of  dw  poatiTa 
and  negative  electricitiea  wthin  tb»  moleeolMy  anally  ** 
the  two  magnetic  fluida  are  anppoaed  to  aepante  in  the 
theory  of  magnetic  induction,  m  this  view  a  dieleeCtie 
is  su{^Kiaed  to  oconat  of  a  nmmbar  of  perfectly  condactiog 
particlea,  in"**™*  in  a  nwdinm  or  menetmura,  which  ia 
either  a  non-conductor  or  a  very  imperfect  oondadcb 
When  electrical  action  starta,  die  two  electricitiea  s^aiala 
in  the  molecolea  ;  but,  in  the  first  instance  at  Uaat,  there 
is  no  interchange  of  electricity  between  different  molecnlai 


■  U  mast  be  notieod  that  the  aaaanraUon  is  tadtlj 
air  Is  to  be  replaeed  by  shellae  MMTirwhaN^  grat  ItasC  wtemr  IksM 
araUneaof  foiea.  t 
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TaxuUy  asBomed  Outt  Uu  electrical  action  ta  pr^agated 
bom  molecule  to  moleonle  hj  actiotu-  whose  iidwre  of 
immediate  acting  ib  very  amalL   He  denied  tlie  exiBtenee 
flf  "actba  at  a  diktanee,*  and  regarded  hu  nsnlta  aboot 
indaction  in  cnrred  lines  u  at  variance  vith  it  Thomson* 
Aowed,  hoveTcr,  that  Farada/s  resnlte  vera  perfectly 
eoiaiatent  ^th  the  Uieory  of  action  at  a  distance^  pro- 
Tided  the.  poUrixation  of  the  .dielectrio  be  taken  into 
tceouDt}  and  that  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the 
Mbject  ia  identical  with  Poisson's  theory  of  indnced 
BMgnatiam.    The  theory  of  action  at  a  distance  as  ep- 
lilisd  'to  this  subject  will  be  foand  under  Uaonbtish. 
Hslmhc^t^  whose  memoifs  we  ha'    already  mentioned, 
takM  this  view  of  the  matter.    Wa  do  not  propose  to 
floDow  Faraday's  theory  any  farther  at  present  j  its  main 
fwUurw  are  'inTolved  in  Maxwell's  theory,  to  which  we  shall 
afterwards  alladei 
a.    Vf.  Siemens'  examined  and  confirmed  the  oonoIosiDns 
it  Faraday.    He  n<wd  Toltaio  electricity  in,  comparing  the 
o^MciBee  of  condensers.   By  means  of  a  i^ind  of  self-acting 
eomnmtatw*  {SdbtU^iga  W{ppt)t  the  armatores  of  the 
condenser  wen  connected  alternately  with  a  battery  of 
Daudfi  cells'.and  with  each  other;  so  that  (he  condenser 
was  diarged  and  discharged  about  io  times  per  second. 

Finn  17  glrw  •  scheme  of  th»  amtigement  F  and  Q  an  two 
ianuted  metal  ■enwi^ 
wift  wbielt  th«  Tibrat- 
iaf  toBfiia  S  o(  the 
Wijm  eonue  altar- 
aatety  into  ooatact; 
CD  and  AB-sie  the 
aiMtana  of  the  oca* 
dn«r,  H  the  btttsir, 
aad  K  the  gUnno- 
wtcT.  ThaoiT  indicatM.  and  axp«rimant  eqnfimu^  that  the  defleo" 
tin  wm  be  the  ■ame  Whether  the  nlTsnometet  la  pat  in  the 
clune  or  in  the  diacham  dnrnlt  The  fimnar  imnMment  ia 
dutlndkaliHlia  the  flgDze. 

Tbe  amount  of  dectikily  whidi  flows  throns^  the 
galvanometer  each  time  the  condenser  is  duiged,  is  pro- 
poKtioBal  to  the  prodoct  of  the  capacity  Ctiiht  condenser 
and  the  aleebcoaiotiTe  force  K  of  the  battery.  Ejapcnui^ 
llioul  to  miAiber  <tf  cdls  in  the  faatteiT.  If,  thraefrae^ 
qmd  of  the  Wq>pe  be  cooMant,  faa  galranometer 
deflection,  or  ita  auie  ot  tangent  ai  the  case  may  be,  will 
be  pr^pmrtional  to  EO.  By  Tarying  E  and  0  inde- 
pendently, wa  can  verify  the  laws  that  regulate  the  charge 
of  eondenaen.  If  we  kiwp  E  the  same,  uid  the  speed  ttie 
sam^  wo  can  onnpare  the  capacities  of  two  condenser^  or 

the  same  condenser  with  two  different  dielectrics,  and 
thoB  find  tiie  specific  inductive  capacities  of  various  sub- 
s  ranees'  with  respect  to  air.  Siemens  found  that  O  is 
independent  of  £,  and  concluded  that  the  effect  of  aolid 
dieleetries  on  the  capacify  of  a  condenser  is  not  to  be 
explained  by  a  penetration  of  the  electricity  into  the 
didectrka.  We  shall  give  some  of  his  valnes  of  the  specific 
indaetiTe  capacity  far^r  on. 

Qugain*  studied  the  effect  of  the  insulator  on  the 
capacity  ai  oondenseii.  He  used  in  hit  researches  the 
disdiaiging  eleetroect^  (see  art  Elsotroicbtxs),  an  in- 
strament  which  does  not  at  first  sight  look  likely  to  lead  to 
vaiy  aoeorate  reaoltB,  but  whidi  seems  to  have  worked 
satiafactorily  in  his  hands.  Uany  of  Gangain's  resnlte 
ecncerniTig  the  gradual  incnaae  of  the  charge  an  very 
iatcreating ;  tiieir  bearing  on  theory  is  difScnIt  to  estimate, 
hawever,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  effects  due  to  surface 
and  body  conduction.    Bis  results  c<moenung  the  ** limit* 


i*rm*  imedBtiim  ef  this  iMtmmeat,  see  Wtodemaaa'e  ggfa—iiMj, 


iofS  *  Ttnw  of  the  specific  indaetive  capacity  are  at  varisneo 
with  those  of  subsequent  experimenters  vlio  have  voAed 
with  more  delicate  instruments. 

In  their  experiments  on  ^e  speofio  inductee  capacity  Gihtoa 
of  paraffin^  Gibson  and  BarcUy*  empbyed  a  metiiod  due  to  ^n^ar• 
Sir  William  Thomson,  in  which  an  instrument  called  tbe 
FUtymeter  is  used  in  co^jnnctioa  with  the  quadrant  elec- 
trometer. They  found  for  the  speciAo  inductive  capacity 
of  pemfiin  1*97,  and  showed  that  this  value  alters  very 
little,  if  at  ell,  with  the  temperature. 

The  moet  extensive  measnroments  oi  this  kind  that  havo 
been  made  of  late  are  thoee  of  Boltsmann*  and  Schiller.' 
Boltsmann  used  a  eliding  condenser,  whose  platea  could  be  Boit«- 
[daced  at  measured  distancea  apart  Fktee  of  differut 
insulating  materials  were  introduced  betwem  tiie  paraUel 
plates  of  the  condejiser,  so  as  to  be  parallel  with  thsm  ud 
at  different  distancea  from  one  of  them. 

Acoording  to  the  mathematical  thtorj,  the  oapad^  of  the  con. 
oenaar  ia  independent  of  Qt»  peettioB  of  the  pistes  end  vsrias 

bmaOf  as  w  -  «  +  j^,  where  m  is  tbe  distanee  between  the 

platea  of  the  eondenm,  sad  a  the  thickneai  of  the  plate  of  innlst. 
ing  mttarial  trhoae  epecifio  indootlve  capaetta  is  K.  In  other  woid^ 
the pUte  nuqr  be SB^oeed  npleeed  hyapble  gf  air  of  tUekot« 

If  titerefne  x  denote  In  abeolnte  nuasore  ttie  redfrnesl  «r  the 

cqiaeity  <rf  the  eondcnaer,  then  • 


where  O  is  e  conatast  The  capad^  of  the  condetuer  wae  mesj 
■tired  hj  charging  it  with  a  battw;  oi  8  to  18  DanUU's  cells,  and) 
then  diriding  ite  charge  with  the  elcetrometer.  ^e  pole  ol  the 
battety  and  one  ermettue  of  the  eondeneer  are  eooneoteo  to  earth,  i 
The  other  pole  of  the  battery  ie  fint  connected  with  the  electrode  A 
of  the  electrometer,  whoae  other  electrode  B  ta  connected  to  -  eartbi 
Let  the  reading  thus  obtained  be  £,  then  E  is  proportionel  to  tbe 
potential  of  the  battery  pola.  The  condenser  ia  next  charged  by 
connecting  its  iainlated  eimatnie  niiU  the  bettaiT;  the  Mtteiir 
OMineotiw  ■■  then  removed,  end  the  electrode  A  irf  tne  electrometer 
wlikh  has  meaawhfle  been  connected  with  the  earth,  ie  now  con- 
nected with  the  condenaer.  If  0  be  the  capacity  of  the  condenaar, ' 
C  that  of  the  electrometer  (in  certain  cases  arbfleially  increased}. ' 
we  bare,  if  T  be  the  coromon  potential  of  the  condenear  aatl  cen<J 
neotedpsrtsof  theekctnmeter,  (C-t-CiF^CB,  and 

r-  ^      or  1  * 

Ki— K — Si    or  A— 


Bat  F  is  i»t)portionai  to  the  second  reading  of  the  elsetiouetar,' 
hence  A  ia  known  in  terms  of  C  As  only  relativa  measures  an 
wanted,  C  la  not  required.  Bbltznuun  made  a  variety  of  ezperi', 
ments,  ell  of  which  conAtmed  the  theory,  and  showed  the  appUes' 
bili^  of  the  above  formula. 

If  we  nuke  three  measniententa,  first  with  the  plates  at  distance 
m,:  secondly,  at  distance  with  only  air  between  in  each  case; 
and  thirdly,  at  distance  with  an  Insulating  plate  of  tbleknees  k 
between,  we  have,  if  Ai,  At,     be  the  corresponding  values  *rf  a,  ' 


0  = 


The  advantage  of  this  procednre  is  that  only  differences  o^  nh,  ng 
come  in,  snd  no  absolnte  length  has  to  be  meaeored.  Heasore* 
menta  were  ^so  made  with  condensers,  in  which  there  was  no  lit 
between  the  armataree  and  the  insulating  pletes;  in  them  th» 
armatures  were  formed  by  means  of  mercory.  To  giro  an  idea  of  the 
agreement  of  the  resnlts  by  different  methods,  we  gire  E  for 
paraffin  as  determined  on  putes  of  different  thickness ;  with  the 
ordinary  condenser,  K  =  2-28,  3-34,  2-31  for  plates  I.,  II.,  and 
III. ;  and  E  =  2'31,  2-33  for  plates  I.  end  II.  used  with  meretuy, 
armatores. 

Boltsmann  convinced  himself  tha^  in  the  case  of  "^'^f  BObatoe 
paraffin,  sulphur,  and  rosin,  the  time  during  which  the  tuat. 
condenser  was  chained  was  without  sensible  influence. 
He  found  that  the  result  was  the  same  whether  the  charge^ 

'  ftgg.  Anm.,  cliL 

■  It  U  npposed  that  the  |datas  are  near  ooagh  to  allow  us  to 
neglect  tbe  effect  of  tho  il^m 
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«u  instantancoua  or  Iccted  {or  a  coosiderable  time.  The 
case  was  different  with  the  imperfect  insulators,  glass, 
Btearine,  and  gutta  percha,  for  which  he  has  given  no 
results,  IJo  test  still  farther  the  infiuence  of  the  time, 
Boltzmann  measured  the  attraction  between  a  sulphur  and 
a  metal  sphere — first,  when  the  latter  was  charged  continU' 
ooslj  positiTe  or  negative,  and,  secondly,  when  it  was 
charged  positive  for  r^th  of  a  second,  negative  for  the 
next  T^th,  and  so  ou;  he  found  the  attraction  to  be  the 
same  in  both  cases,  provided  the  charges  without  respect 
to  sign  were  equal.  This  experiment  establishes  beyond  a 
doubt  the  existooce,  in  the  case  of  sulphnr,  of  a  specific  di- 
electric action,  which  is  fully  developed  in  less  than  j^th 
of  a  second.  From  experiments  of  this  kind  values  of  K 
were  deduced,  which  agreed  fairly  well  with  those  obtained 
by  other  methods,  A  very  important  result  which  he 
obtained  was,  that  for  a  certain  crystalline  sphere  of  sul- 
phur the  values  of  K  were  different  in  the  directions  of 
tfao  axes,  being  1*773,  3*970,  and  SSll  re^eetiTely. 
The  result  realizes  an  expectation  of  Faraday.' 
Spiitiior  Schiller  employed  twomethods — the  method  of  Siemens, 
^''hJc.  whicU  we  have  already  described,  in  which  the  duration  of 
M«i?i'i.  charge  was  from  ^th  to  -^th  of  a  second,  and  the  method 
floDi.  of  electrical  oscillations  devised  by  Helmholtz.  In  the 
latter  method  K  is  given  by  the  equation  K  -  (T*  -  Tg*)  4- 
{T'-Tj'),  where  T-,  T,  T,  are  the  periods  of  oscillation 
of  a  certain  coil,  firstly,  by  itself,  secondly^  when  con- 
nected with  an  air-condenser,  and  thirdly,  with  the  same 
condenser  when  the  air  is  repUced  by  the  insulator  to  be 
tested  (see  below,  p.  82).  In  this  method  the  duration  of 
charge  varied  from  tttqw^^  ^  Ti^^^^     ^  second. 

Tha  foUowiiig  table  gives  soms  of  the  results  of  Boltmum  and 
Schiller:— 


Ebonite  

ParafBn  (elur)  ....  } 
Do.    (milky) ...  j 

Sulphur  

RotiB  

Indisrubbar  (pur«].. 

Do.  (vulcanized) 
White  mimr  glua.. 


3-15 

S-32 

9-84 
2-6fi 


Sehtlitr. 


2-78 

2-21 

1-92 

l-«6 

2-47 

1-81 

2-3* 

212 

2-94 

2-59 

6-34 

S-88 

The  first  column  ot  Schillar'i  resnlta  wu  obtained  by  ffienens  a 
method,  th«  second  bj  the  method  of  oadllationa  It  wUl  b(^  seen 
that  the  abortneaa  of  the  time  of  charge  has  Seated  the  TsJoa  of  K 
in  the  laat  column,  reducing  it  coniiderabl;  in  all  cases.  Bolts- 
tnann's  retulta  ara  on  the  whole  the  lan[Mt  obtained  by  any 
phyuciat ;  he  attributes  this  to  the  em  with  which  he  eonatructed 
nis  plates.  Oibaon  and  Rsrelsy  found  ID?  tot  paraffin,  aud 
Siemens  2-9  for  mlphur. 

Among  tlie  more  recant  researc&es  on  tha  theory  of 
dialeettics  mi^  be  mentioned  those  td  Bood,*  wlioie  nanlts 
for  crTstali  an  interesting,  and  WUlner/  idio  liae  atndiwl 
the  coarse  of  induction  when  the  eha^  it  maintained  for 
a  conaiderable  time. 

There  are  Tery  few  flnida  which  are  luffieiently  good 
inatdatora  to  allow  an  easy  determini^oa  of  their  epecifie 
inductive  capaci^.  Uaaaarementa  har^  howerer,  been 
made  by  Silow.*  He  need  (1)  Siemena'a  method^  and  (2) 
r1i^')i  '"^^^'^  >°  whidi  be  obaarred  the  defiectioD  of  a  qoadraot 
for'"  *  electrometer  corresponding  to  the  same  potential,  first,  when 
the  quadrants  were  filled  vrith  air,  and  secondly,  when 
they  were  filled  with  the  fluid  to  be  examined;  the  .ratio  of 
the  latter  deflection  to  the  former  ie  the  specifio  indoctive 
capacity  of  the  liquid. 

The  instmcient  setnally  nssd  wsa  a  flan  tmhI,  Inride  which 
ersre  pasted  pieces  of  tinfoil  eotreaponding  to  the  qnadnnts  of 


>  Erp.  lUt.,  1889. 

*  I'fjga.  Ann,,  cIviiL,  1878. 

*Pogg.AtM.,  V.V.I,  1877. 

«  Aw.  ^an.,  elvU  1875;  civil,  1871. 


Tliomson's  electrometer.  Tbo  aliapo  of  the  needle  was  also  sli^btlj 
dilTerent  A  fine  niver  wire  replaced  tbe  bifibr  suapendon,  and  tfatt 
delieotiona  were  read  off  by  means  of  a  scale  and  teleecope.  The 
needle  and  one  pair  of  qnodnuita  were  connected  with  the  earth, 
and  tbe  other  pur  of  quadi&nta  charged  to  a  aenitant  uotential  by 
connection  witJi  ■  batteiy.  The  result*  were  for  oil  c$  turpentine 
by  method  (1),  1*468;  by  (2),  1-478;  for  a  Certain  ^edmen  of 
petroleum,  bjr  (1),  1*439:  for  another  apscimen,  by  (2^  l'42Si  for 
beniol,  by  0).  1'483. 

In  the  researches  in  which  Siemens's  method  wu  used, 
the  speed  of  the  commntator  was  varied  coostderably,  but  no 
effect  waa  thereto  produced  on  the  value  of  K,  which  ia 
therefore,  within  certain  limita  at  least,  independent  of  the 
duration  of  the  chai^. 

Ferhape  the  most  important  of  all  tbe  recent  odditioaa  a«i 
to  our  knowledge  in  thu  deportment  ia  due  to  Boltnnann,* 
who  has  succeeded  in  detecting  and  measuring  the  decreaM 
of  the  epecifie  inductive  capacity  of  gases  when  rarefied. 

The  principle  of  hia  method  ia  as  follows.  Suppose  we  Iisre  mu 
ordinal^  air-condenser  innide  a  receiver,  which  vta  can  exhaust  at 
will.  Let  one  of  tbe  armatures  A  of  the  condenser  be  connecled  with 
a  battery  of  a  Urge  number  n  ot  cells  (Boltimann  used  about  300 
Daniell's),  while  the  other  armature  B  is  connected  with  tbe  earth. 
If  we  now  insulate  B,  and  if  tbe  condenser  does  not  leak,  then  on 
connecting  B  with  the  electrometer  no  deflection  will  be  indicated. " 
If,  however,  we  increase  the  number  of  cells  by  one,  the  potential 
of  A  will  uierease  from  rj>  to(»-i-l)p,  while  that  of  B  will  rise  from 
0  to  an  amount  which  ia  proiwrtional  to  p.  Let  the  correaponding 
electrotD^r  reading  be  $.  Suppoie  now  that  we  altered  the 
specific  indoctire  capacity  of  tbe  gas  from  to  Kj,  both  armatures 
being  insulated,  A  originallv  at  potential  np,  and  B  at  potential 
zero ;  the  potential  of  A  will,  by  the  mathematfcol  theory,  become 

^     ,  while  &Mt  of  B  remshfl  lero.   If  now  *s  reconnect  A  with 

the  battery  of  n  cells,  the  potential  of  A  becomes  again  fw.  If  wa 
then  connect  B  with  the  eleotromatet  we  shsU  get  a  deflseti<ai  « 

proportional  to 

nr(l-|);hencwh.vel|  =  n(l.|).. 

Let  TU  now  osiume,  what  expenmept  abowa  to  be  the  case,  that 
the  increase  of  E  ia  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  preasure,  then, 
ft,  and  b|  denoting  the  manometrio  reading  in  milumeties  CDtM> 
■ponding  to      and  K, ,  we  may  write 


Hers  A  la  a  Gonstant,  the  meaning  of  which  is  very  simple,  if 
asaume  our  law  of  proportionality  to  hold  up  to  absolute  vacuum ; 
in  fact,  1  +  X  Is  in  that  case  the  apccifia  inductivo  capacity*  ot  the 
gas  at  760  mm.  pressure,  at  the  temperature  t  of  obserration,  and 
l-l-A(l+aO  ia  the  ooneiponding  coefficient  at  0° C.  Tbe  formola. 
written  sbova  becomes  therefore 

0.780 

'^"fl«(6,-i,) 

In  this  way  Boltzmann  arrived  at  the  following  values 
for  ,jKa.t  760  mm.  pressure,  and  temperature  0°  Ci — for 
air,  1*000295;  carbonic  acid,  1-000473;  hydrogen^' 
1-000132;  carbonic  oxide,  1  000345;  nitrous  ozide^ 
1-000497;  olefiant  gas,  1*000656;  marsh  gaa,  1-000472. 
These  results  are  of  great  importance  in  connection  with 
the  electromagnetio  theoi^  of  Ught 

Residual  DUehargt. 

When  an  accumulator,  whose  dielectric  ia  ^lass  or  shellac^ 
is  charged  np  to  a  moderately  high  potential,  and  one 
armature  insulated,  a  gradual  fall  of  the  potential  occurs.  jJ 
This  fall  ia  tolerably  rapid  at  first,  but  it  gets  alower  m 
and  slower  till  at  last  it  reaches  a  certain  Umit,  after 
which  it  remains  sensibly  constant  for  a  conaiderable 
time.  Thia  fall  is  not  entirely  due  to  loss  by  condnctioa 
or  convection  of  the  ordinary  kind,  for  we  find  that  if 
an  accumulator  that  has  been  charged  to  potential  Y, 
and  haa  been  allowed  to  stand  till  the  potential  haa  fallen 
considerably,  be  again  chafed  rfp't^.TK^Wi^^  V,  theo 

•  Pop.  Afm.,  Iv.,  1875.  O 
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tlw  rate  ci  loss  U  mach  lew  than  before,  being  dot 
THy  Dflttriy  eoDitant,  and  &ot  far  from  tiie  limit  abore 
mentkiMd.  It  iroold  appaar,  therefore,  that  thia  constant 
limi^  vhich  cm  favooratue  Aayt  ia  very  small,  represents 
tlia  loaa  due  to  conTection  anid  coodoction  in  the  oanal 
wajr  and  tliat  the  larger  varying  loss  is  dne  to  aome  other 
noie,  Vhen  an  accumulator,  let  na  aa;  a  Leyden  jar, 
Us  been  zepeatedlj  charged  up  to  potential  V,  aotil  the 
rata  of  diaaipatioa  has  become  constant,  we  ahiJl  Bay  that 
it  b  satnn^ed  U  we  diaeharge  a  satt^rated  jar,  by  cou- 
aeeticg  the  knob  tcr  s  fraction  of  a  second  with  a  good 
fmtth  oommonication,  and  then  insulate  the  knob,  the  outer 
coating  being  supposed  throughout  in  coanecttOD  with  the 
earth,  we  find  that  the  instant  after  the  discharge  iba 
potantia]  of  the  knob  is  xero;  after  a  little,  however,  it 
begins  to  rise,  and  hj  and  by  it  reuhes  a  valae  which  is  a 
eoondMable  fraction  of  Y,  and  has  the  same  sign.  This 
{dienomenon  justifies  the  assumption  we  made  as  to  the 
peculiar  aature  of  the  variable  loss  of  potential  experienced 
bj  a  freshly  charged  jai;  The  chuge  which  reappears 
in  thia  way  aubaequent  to  the  isstantaneons  dtscha^  is 
called  the  reudnal  disoharga.^  If  at  any  time  during  the 
ai^MBrance  of  the  reaidnal  charge  the  jar  be  dischuged, 
the  potential  of  the  knob  becomes  for  a  short  ^e  zero, 
bat  begins  to  rise  again ;  and  thia  may  be  repeated  many 
times  before  all  trace  of  chai^  disappeara.  Faraday  made 
a  variety  of  experimeata  on  the  subject,  and  eetablished 
that  whenever  a  charge  of  poaitive  electricity  disappeared 
or  became  latent  in  this  way,  an  equal  negative  charge 
disq>peared  in  a  Bimilar  way.  He  concluded  that  the 
canae  of  the  pheaomeQon  was  ao  actual  penetration  of  the 
two  electricitieb  {Exp.  Rei.,  1216)  by  conduction  into  the 
didectric  This  is  not  the  view  which  is  hvoured  by  tho 
best  autLontiee  of  the  preeent  day ;  it  is  indeed  (see 
Maxwell,  £Un.  and  Mag.,  vol  L  {  325)  at  variance  with 
the  received  theories  of  conduction,  and  ahke  untenable,  as 
far  ae  we  know,  whether  we  adopt  the  theoriea  of  Weber, 
of  Maxwell,  or  of  Helmholtz.  Faraday  established  that 
time  was  a  necaaaary  condition  for  the  development  of  the 
phmomeiion ;  and  he  waa  thus  enabled  to  eliminate  its 
influence  in  the  experiments  on  the  apecifio  inductive 
capacity  of  solphur,  glass,  and  shellac.  The  phenomenon 
is  most  marked  in  the  last  of  these ;  and  in  spermaceti, 
which  relatively  to  these  ia  a  tolerably  good  conductor,  the 
phenomenon  ie  very  marked,  and  develops  very  rapidly. 

Kohlrausch'  studied  the  residual  disbarge  in  au  ordinary 
Leyden  jar,  in  a  jar  whose  outside  and  inside  coatings  were 
at  one  time  quicksilver  and  at  another  acidulated  water,  and 
in  a  Franklin's  pane,  one  side  of  which  was  coated  with 
tinfoil  in  the  usual  way,  while  the  other  was  silvered  like 
•  piece  of  looking-glass  He  showed,  by  taking  measure- 
meets  with  an  electromotor  and  a  galvanometer,  that  tkt 
ratio  €^  tht  fret  or  ditpotabie  charg*  to  tht  potential  it  eon- 
ataxt.  By  the  disposable  charge  is  meant  the  charge 
which  is  inatantaneously  discharged  when  the  knob  of  the 
jar  ia  connected  with  the  eartli.  This  ratio  is  the  capacity 
of  the  jar,  and  it  appears  tbat  it  is  independent  of  the 
"residual'  or  "latent*  charga  He  showed  that  the 
"  latent  *  chaige  is  not  formed  by  a  temporary  recession 
ot  the  electricity  to  the  uncovered  glass  about  the  neck 
■nd  upper  part  of  the  jar ;  and  that  it  does  not  to  any  great 
extent  depend  on  the  material  used  to  fasten  the  armature 
to  the  glass,  or  on  the  air  or  other  foreign  matter  between 
theuL  On  the  other  hand,  his  reaolta  led  him  to  suspect 
that  the  "  latest "  charge  depended  on  the  thickness  of  the 
^aas,  being  greater  for  thick  plates  than  for  thin.  Th:3 

1  TTIw  think  of  tbo  put  of  Ihs  chkrgs  tbat  baa  dluppesrvd,  Le., 
rmi  i1  to  affect  tli«  potential  ot  ths  knob,  wa  mar  talk  of  tha  "Utaat 
^Mrgt-"  Tblapart  of  the  charge  b  lOiDetimsB  ssld to  be  sbiorbsd. 

■/tyyt^wL,  act, 


conclusion  has  been  queetioned,  however.'  He  separated 
by  a  graphioal  method  the  loss  by  latent  charge  from  tho 
loss  1^  conduction,  &c.,  and  found  that  th«  amount  <^  ekarg% 
vhich  beeomn  latmt,  or,  which  amount*  to  the  tarn*  thin^^ 
tht  lou  of  potential  owing  to  th«  forming  of  latent  charge  m 
a  given  time,  ia  proportional  to  tht  initial  potential  to  long 
<u  iM  Operate  vM  tht  tame  Jar. 

Kohlransoh  recognized  the  insufficiency  of  Faraday*!  hu 
explanation  of  the  residoal  charge,  and  sought  to  account  *'>mo 
for  it  hy  extending  Faraday'a  own  theory  of  the  pchriza- 
tion  of  the  dielectric  The  residnal  charge  is  due  according 
to  him  to  a  residual  pc^ariaation  of  Qxt  mdeeulea  of  the 
dielectric,  which  aets  in  after  the  inatantaneons  polarizatioD 
is  complete,  and  which  requirae  tifM  fcv  ita  development 
^lis  polarization  may  consist  in  a  aepaiation  of  electricity 
in  tht  molecules  the  dielectric,  or  in  a  setting  towards 
a  oommou  direction  of  the  axes  of  a  number'of  previously 
poIaruEed  molecules,  anabgona  to  that  whbh  Webw 
aainmea  in  hia  theory  of  iaduoed  magnetiam.  It  is  eaay 
to  see  that  snch  a  theory  will  to  a  great  extent  account  for 
the  gradual  redaction  of  the  potential  of  a  freshly  charged 
jar,  and  the  gradual  reappearance  of  the  residual  charge. 

If  tb«  cbarge,  and  conseqaentlr  the  pot«Dtia],  of  the  jar  were  kept 
constant  at  ,  the  roaidaal  charge  tenda  to  a  limit  (p  coast), 
Kohlraoscli  aaramea  that  the  dlffetence  Tt-f^  betrrean  the 
reaidnal  cbaj^  actually  fonned  and  the  limit  decreaaea  st  s  tats 
which  ia  at  each  instant  proportioDal  to  this  difference,  and  further- 
more, to  a  function  of  the  tune,  which  he  assumes  to  b«  a  ^pla 
power.  In  any  actual  caae,  where  the  jar  is  charged  sod  toan 
insulated,  the  charge  veriea,  owing  to  conduction,  fee.,  and  to  the 
ronnation  of  reeidual  charge,  so  that  the  limit  of  r*  is  continnaUy 
rarjrinjb  and  we  must  write  Qi  for  Q„  Qi  denoting  the'  ohsrga  at 
time  U   The  equation  for  reaidaal  ehuge  is  then 

From  this  he  deduces  the  formula 

which  be  finds  to  represent  Us  results  very  closely.  »n.  has  very 
nearly  the  same  value  (-0-6744,  or  nearly)  in  all  his  ezparl- 
meats,  ;>  bad  the  values  0  4289,  d-tf7«<,  0-269S  i  end  »  01097, 
0-0223,  0-044d  in  bis  three  csssa, 

Kohlrausch  called  attention  to  the  close  analogy  betweeit 
the  residual  disc  tergo  and  the  "  elaatie  recovery"  {daaisdu 
Nadiwirhing)  of  strained  bodies,  which  had  been  investi-  i-i^ 
gated  by  Weber*  in  the  case  of  a  ailk  fibre,  and  which  haa  pt.ciK*. 
of  late  excited  muoh  attention.  The  inatantaneoiu  atrain 
which  followa  the  api^icatioa  of  a  atreas  ia  analogona  to  the 
initial  charge  of  tiie  jar,  and  the  gradually  increasing  strain 
which  follows  to  the  gradual  formation  of  the  latent  or 
residual  charge.  The  aadden  return  to  a  position  near 
that  of  unconstrained  equilibrium  corresponds  to  the  iup 
Btautaneoua  discharge,  and  the  alow  creeping  back  to  the 
original  atate  of  equilibrium  to  the  alow  appearance  of 
the  residual  diseharga  Another  analogy  may  be  found  in 
the  temporary  and  reeidual  or  subpermanent  magnetism  of 
soft  iron  or  steel  If  -we  wish  to  make  the  analogy  still 
more  complete,  we  have  only  to  introduce  the  permanent 
polarity  of  tourmaline,  the  permanent  set  of  certain  colida 
when  strained,  and  the  permanent  magnetism  of  bard  stceL 
The  phenomena  of  polarization  fumiah  yet  ousther 
analogy. 

In  justifying  the  introduction  of  a  power  of  the  !ime 
into  his  equation  Ua  the  residual  discharges  Kohlransch 
makes  the  important  remark  that  tho  time  which  a  residual 
charge  of  given  amount  takes  to  reappear  fully  may  be  g j.^^,  ^ 
different  according  to  the  way  that  charge_  is  produced.  ^^^^^^ 
The  charge  reappears  mora  quickly  when  it  ia  produced  in 
a  abort  time  by  an  initial  charge  of  high  potential,  than 
when  produced  1^  a  charge  of  lower  potential  acting 

•  Wttlbw,  Pogg.Ann.,  N.F.i  pp.  272, 

*  Dejili  bowibycini  n  Wocftca,  aottlng*f4!9»^  t  V-^ 
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Hopktn 
(oeub- 


loDger.  H«  snggwto  ihtt  tlis  Bsme  ihing  m&y  be  tnie  of 
•lasUc  ncoveiy.  Hi  doea  not  alind*  to  &  fact  (pouibfy 
lie  WM  iuvue  of  it}  that  tvo  naidiul  ehargw  of  diffetsot 
sign  mej  be  aapeiposed  and  roappear  aeparately,  altboagh 
the  poai^itj  of  Uili  ia  to  a  eertiin  extent  iuTOTed  in  Us 
remark.  The  analogous  elastio  phenomenon  haa  reesntiy 
been  obserred  by  F.  KoUraccch, 
Maxwell'  has  ahown  that  phenom<>na  exactly  13ce  the 
tbaorr.  reudnal  diaoharge  would  be  canaed  by  eonduetioa  in  a 

rogttmvt  dieleotric^  each  consUtnent  of  ibich  l^^  itself 
has  tuA  the  power  of  producing  any  sneh  phbnomenon, 
to  that  the  phenomenon  in  general  might  bo  dne  to 
**  hoterogeneity  *  aimply, 

Hopkinaoa  has  lately  mado  eiperimflDts  on  the  residnal 
discharge  of  glass  jars.  Ho  observed  the  sumrposition  of 
residaal  charges  of  opposite  sigao,  and  he  su^^ta  theories 
•nalogoos  to  thoae  of  Kohlraosch  and  MaxweU.  He  finds 
that  his  resolts  cannot  be  represented  by  the  sum  of  two 
■imple  exponential  functions  of  the  time,  and  condodes, 
therefore,  that  heterogeneity  moot  bo  an  important  factor 
in  the  cause  of  the  plwnomenon. 

Tbe  peUrittn  of  t'.io  diiTonnt  idlicatM  of  ^hloh  tho  gtsH  1> 
Compoud  riM  or  doc::^  nltli  tho  timo  Bt  different  ntea,  so  that 
dnriDg^insul&tion  the  diCcrssco  of  potentul  betveen  the  unutores 
C  would  be  reprwentad  by  «  c«ric3  a'  A^~^-  If,  therefore,  wo 
cliArge  s  jar  pontiToly  for  s  long  tiine,  aod  then  ne^atiTolj  fur  t 
•bolter  time,  the  eeoond  charge  wlu  revene  tiia  more  rspidlj  ohupng 
polstitiei,  while  the  li^  of  the  more  elngglih  will  not  be  cbugcd ; 
wbeOt  therefore,  the  jar  b  discharged  and  ii;salhted«  the  fint- 
neationed  polaritiei  will  i^tj  mora  quickly  at  firei  and  libarato  a 
Begatira  chsrget  and,  finally,  as  the  moA  alaggiah  alio  die  away,  a 
HMtiVe  durga  will  be  set  ma.  Hopkinion  auo  made  the  lmpor< 
lant  obenrstum  tlut  agitation  of  the  glsas  by  tapping  accelaratei 
the  ntnra  of  the  leatdnsl  diaehsrga, 

ON  THE  PASSAGE  OF  ELECTRICITY  THBO0OH  BODIES. 

hare  hitherto  supposed  electricity  to  be  either 
immoTsbly  associated  with  perfectly  noD-conducting  matter, 
or  collected  on  the  bounding  auxfaces  of  conducting  and 
iiott'Conducting  media  in  such  a  way  that  the  force  tend- 
ing to  eanae  it  to  move  is  balanced  by  an  invincible  resist- 
•nca.  We  have  now  to  consider  what  happens  when  there 
is  s  finite  unbalanced  resultant  force  at  any  point  in  a 
^1^^^  eonduoUng  medium.  If  a  conducting  sphere  of  radius  a 
be  charsed  with  Q  units  of  positive  electricity,  its  potential 


will  be  - .    Connect  this  sphere  by  a  long  thin  wire, 

whoso  capacity  may  be  neglected,  with  another  uuchaiged 
epbere  of  radius  then  we  know  that  the  potentials  of  the 
two  spheres  become  equal;  and  since  what  we  call  electricity 
is  subset  to  ^  law  of  continuity,  the  whole  charge  on  the 
1*0  spherea  must  be  the  aame  aa  before.    Hence  if  U  be 

the  common  potential,  we  must  have  ^"Jp^  ■    ^*  ^P" 

pears,  therefore,  that  the  ^tenUal  of  a  haa  fallen  by 

and  an  amount  ^q;^Q      positiTe  electricity 

has  passed  from  a  to    and  also  a  j^th  part  of  the 

leetrie  potential  energy  has  disappeared.  In  accordance 
with  our  hypothesis  that  electricity  obeys  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity tike  an  incompressible  fiuid,  v-e  explain  this 
transference  of  electricity  by  saying  that  «n  electric  cur- 
rent has  flowed  through  the  irire  from  the  pisce  of  higher 
to  the  piece  oC  lower  potential.  We.  define  the  intensity 
or  strength  C  of  the  current  as  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  crosses  any  section  of  the  wire  in  unit  of  tim& 

Owing  to  the  law  of  continuity  the  current  intensity  Is 
<rf  conrse  the  same  at  every  point  of  a  linear  conductor. 


■  JUetritity  avd  Aligarlism,  S  j  327  (77. 


In  tlw  ease  ^lieh  we  ham  Just  giTen,  ilis  whole  tranaferene* 
takes  place  in  so  ahort  a  time  that  we  eaniuit  stody  tha 
phenomentn  in  detail  It  is  obvious  that  0  win  vary 
rapidly  from  a  large  initial  value,  when  the  differenes 

between  tilt  potentials  of  the  apherea  ia  ^ ,  to  zero  when 

they  are  at  equal  potentiala.    It  is  poaaible^  by  replacing 
the  wire  by  wetted  atriag  or  other  bad  conductor,  to 
prolong  the  duration  of  the  phenomenon  to  any  extent,  so 
that  C  should  vary  very  slowly;  and  we  can  imagine 
cases  where  C  would  remain  constent  for  a  long  timSi 
Machines  for  producing  a  continuous  or  "  steady  "  current 
have  been  invented  in  considerable  variety,  the  first  of  tho 
kind  having  been  the  File  of  Yolta.   Of  such  machines  we 
^all  have  more  to  say  when  we  come  to  discuss  Electro- 
motive Force.    Wo  have  seen,  in  the  cose  of  our  spheres, 
that  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  was  accompanied  Appi 
by  a  loss  of  potential  energy.    The  question  thue  arises, 
what  beeomes  of  the  energy  after  the  curront  dies  away,  ^^^^ 
and  the  eqoalization  of  potential  is  complete  I   Thu  leads  ewfi 
us  to  look  for  transformations  of  energy  depending  on  the 
electrio  current,  or,  in  other  words,  to  look  for  dynamical 
effects  of  venous  kinds  due  to  it.    Accordingly  we  find  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current  accompanied  by  msgnetie 
phenomena,  sparks,  heating  of  the  circuit,  chemical  decom- 
positions, mechanical  effects,  &c.    All  these  are  observed 
in  tbe  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar  and  other  electrostatio 
reservoirs  of  potential  energy.    Exactly  similar  effects,  | 
some  more,  others  less  powerful,  are  obseryed  accompany-  | 
ing  the  currant  of  the  voltaic  t«tteiy  and  other  machines  1 
which  furnish  a  steady  floir  of  electricity.    In  all  sac& 
cases  we  have  (1)  a  aource  of  energy,  (3)  a  flux  of  electricity, 
(3)  an  evolution  of  energy  in  different  parts  of  the  circuit. 
We  reserve  the  consideraUon  of  (1)  for  Uie  present,  as  being 
the  mo^  \iffionIt,  and  devote  our  attentton  to  (3)  and  (S). 

Ohm't  Law  applied  to  Metallie  Conduetort. 

have  already  aeen  how  to  measure  the  strength  of 
an  ectric  current  in  a  linear  condnctor.  According  to  Meaaur 
the  definition  we  gave  above,  the  unit  current  strengUt  ^r^^i 
would  be  that  for  which  a  unit  of  electricity  passes  each 
section  of  the  conductor  in  unit  of  time.  If  the  unit  of 
electricity  is  the  electrostatic  unit,  this  is  called  the  electro- 
stetical  unit  of  current.  We  have  supposed  above  that 
the  current  consists  in  the  transfer  ot  a  certain  amount  of 
-t-  electricity  in  a  certain  direction,  which  we  shall  coll  tho 
positive  direction  of  the  current,  and  this  for  most  purposae 
is  convenient  We  must  remember,  however,  that  no  dia- 
tinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  transference  of  +Q 
units  of  electricity  in  one  direction  and  the  transference 
of  -  Q  unite  ,itt  the  opposite  direction ;  for  we  have  no 
experimental  evidence  on  which  auch  a  distinction  ran  be 
founded. 

We  may  measure  the  current  by  any  one  of  its  varioos 
effects.  The  method  most  commonly  used,  both  for  indi" 
eating  and  measuring  currents,  is  to  employ  the  mag-  Bi«ctr 
netic  effect  According  to  Oersted's  discovery,  a  magnetic  Sm?^ 
north  pole  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  straighi 
current  is  acted  on  by  a  force  such  that,  if  the  pole  were 
to  continually  follow  the  direction  of  the  force,  it  would 
describe  a  circle  round  the  current  as  an  axis,  the  direction 
of  rotetion  being  that  of  the  rotation  of  a  right-handed 
cork-screw  which  is  traversing  a  cork  in  the  positive 
direction  of  the  current  If,  therefore,  we  have  current* 
of  different  strength  in  the  same  wire,  the  force  exerted 
ou  a  magnet  which  always  occupies  the  same  position 
relatively  to  the  wire  will  be  a  measure  of  the  currant. 
The  force  exerted  ou  the  msgnet  may  be  found  by  balan- 
cing it  against  known  forces,  or  by  allowing  the  magnet  to 
oscillate  under  it  and  finding  tho  time  of  osci^ation.  It 
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ii  euj,  by  applying  the  Uw  of  eontinoitj  to  noltiple 
dmits,  to  verify  that  Uu  measnro  of  corraot  iateouty 
timt  got  is  proportional  to  the  electrostatic  measure. 
Tin  1st  AB  (fig.  18)     a  eironit  ■;>1ittiitg  op  into  two  exactly 


Ksikr  ImsehM  BCDQ, 
B£FO,  and  uniting  agun 
■t  OL  Than,  nnn  elee- 
tiiettj  IwhaYea  like  «n  in- 
wBTinMibla  finid,  it  ia 
obnMu  that  any  «aimnt 
y  inteanty  C  in  AB  will 
i^t  np  into  two  cum&te 
•Mh  oTinteiiuty  in  CD 
tad  EF.     Bj  placing  a 


Fig.  18. 


ntuntet  in  nmiltf  poutione  at  Mm*  diitanoe  with  TMpeet  to 
IB,  CD,  and  EF,  It  wiU  be  found  that  the  nagnetia  aetton  in  tit* 
hit  two  poeitiou  ia  joat  half  that  In  the  flnt 
»■  Tt»  appn^>riata  unit  in  magnetic  measnremetits  of 
coRMt  inteiui^  is  that  coxrent  which,  when  flowing  in  a 
ciicalar  aro  of  nnit  radina  and  nnit  length,  exerts  unit 
I  o<  ibrea  on  a  unit  norOi  pole  placed  at  the  centre  of  the 
arc,  the  unit  north  pole  beUig  sneh  that  it  repels  another 
I  eqoal  ncndk  pole  at  nnit  diatutee  wiUi  imit  force.  ^  This  is 
called  A»  dtdromagMtie  u*U  of  current  intensity. 
UaleBS  tlir  eonttacy  is  stated,  all  car  formoln  are  stated 
in  tanns  of  this  nnit. 

iMfr-  To  iaetlitato  the  detootioo  and  meanmmant  of  cnmnta  \a  nug- 
K  Mtia  mcaoiL  an  instmment  callad  a  g»]T&nomat«r  it  aied.  it  eon- 
ditsof  accCI  at  win,  of  reotangnlu-,  elliptical,  or  areolar  Motion, 
inide  wliieh  ia  aospended  a  magnetio  needle,  to  aa  to  be  in  eqni- 
mxiom  pamlkl  to  the  coil  wiadi&ga  nnder  the  magnetic  action  of 
tba  eartk,  or  <rf  the  eartli  and  other  fizedmagneta.  When  a  current 
sanu  thnogh  the  coil  a  great  extent  of  the  circuit  ia  in  the  imme- 
^ata  neiriiDovhood  of  the  megnet^and  the  magnetio  action  ia 
titai  gnaUy  accumulated.   See  artfole  Oaltahohztxb. 

nrh  If  we  connect  two  pcnnts  A  and  6  of  a  homogeneous 
n'n.  linear  conductor,  ereiy  point  of  which  is  at  the  same 
temperature,  by  two  wirea  of  the  same  metal  to  the  elec- 
*^  tndea  of  a  quadrant  electrometer,  then,  if  a  eteady  current 
C  (measured  in  dectrotUxtic  units)  be  flowing  from  A  to  B, 
we  shall  find  that  tl^e  potential  at  A  is  higher  than  that 
at  B  by  a  certain  quantity  E,  which  we  may  call  the 
tieetromoUve  force  between  A  and  B,  and  we  may  suppose 
E  for  tha  present  to  be  measured  in  electrostatic  units. 

If  we  csamine  the  nlna  ol  the  ratio  ^  for  diffmnt  posi- 
tions of  &Q  points  AB,  we  shall  find  that  it  Taries 
directly  as  the  length  of  linear  conductor  between  A  and 
B,  provided  the  section  of  the  conductor  is  everywhere 
the  same.   If  we  try  wires  of  different  section,  but  of 

the  same  length  and  the  same  materia^  ve  find  that  ^  is 

inTersely  proportional  to  the  secdonal  area;  in  fact  we 
may  write 

ax 


'>*. 
I 
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where  /  denotes  the  length  of  the  wire,  a  its  section, 
and  i  a  constant  depending  on  its  material,  temperuture, 
and  phyaical  conditioD  generally.    This  is  Ohm's  law. 

In  whatever  nnit  measared,  R  is  called  the  resistance  of 
the  eondnetor.  The  unit  of  resistance  can  alwa]rs  be  con- 
ceived as  established  by  means  of  a  certain  Btandard  wire. 
The  nnit  of  elsctrcHnotive  force  is  then  stich  that  if  applied 
at  the  end  of  the  standard  wire  it  would  generate  a  unit 
current  in  the  wira  The  constant  t  is  called  the  tpedjtc 
rttittanee  ot  the  material  of  which  the  vire  is  made ;  it  ia 
obvioasly  the  reeistauee  ot  8  wire  of  the  material  of  twit 
length  and  unit  section. 

£^    Is  tha  eleetroatatio  system  of  onKation  the  unit  of  E  i:  the  worlc 
ttoh   dosfl  by-  a  unit  particle  of  +  eloetrieity  in  passing  to  infinitr  from 
tba  annace  of  an  isolated  sphere  of  radius  imity  charged  with  an 

eleetioBtatteunitof  +dectrieity.   The  dimension  of  £  ia[QL~'j> 

*Am  [^i]  b  Che  dimendon  of  the  ejcctroststic  unit  of  quantity 


(see  p.  23],  [q]  -  [lIuIt'*].  Hmee  the  ounensum  of  E  U 
[l^U^T~*3-  ^  of  0  we  have  abaady  dlaeusaed;  its 
dimension  ia[QT~*J-[L^M^T''J  PiomttManMdti,  andc^oa- 

tion(Uittollowsthat  tht  dimension  of  Ria[L~*T],  i.*.,  that 
of  the  reciprocal  of  a  veloei^.  We  shall  show  hereafter  tha^  if  0 
be  meaaued  in  aleetromagnetio  unlta,  ItsdimeoBioo  b^L^M^T'^J; 

hence  that  of  Q  is  [l^M^J,  the  nnit  of  Q  being  the  quantity  ol 

electricity  conveyed  acroaa  any  aeotion  by  tha  nnit  cturent;  Alao 
ECT  -  work  dona  in  tima  T  in  conveying  C  nnita  ot  +  «leetifa;ity 
from  potential  T+E  to  potential  V,  wlunea  [ECT]  -  dimanalim  ef 

«i«gy -fMT"*]'  Honca[E]-[L*M*T"'].  In  this  caie 

theo[R]-[LT'*j;  BO  that  in  electronugnetia  metaare  B  Hu  the 
dimenaion  of  a  velocity. 

We  can  put  the  equation  (l)  Into  another  fi>nn,  which  aogoaata  ohm's 
•t  once  the  generalization  «  Ohm's  law  for  any  oonductor.   con  — 


lew  -ane* 


aider  two  points  P  and  Q  on  a  linear  oondnctor,  at  a  distance  4x  '■^''-'^ 
from  each  other,  at  being  mraaured  in  the  direction  of  the  current. 
Let  the  potentials  at  P  and  Q  be  7  and  T-f  dT,  then  E-  -dV. 
If  «  denote  tha  currant  per  nnit  of  area  of  the  section,  tlien  C>-u», 

and  iinea  l«ibwe  have  R— — .   Snlatitating  thaaavaltua  in 


(1)  we  get 


(2). 


what*  X  la  the  eomponant  electrlo  force  at  P  m  the  dlreetioa  of 
the  current  Since  the  electric  current  ii  of  the  nature  of  a  flax, 
it  u  determined  at  any  point  of  a  conductor  by  the  flux  component* 
umo,  repreaenting  the  quantities  of  eleutririty  which  in  unit  of 
time  cross  three  nnit  areas  perpendicular  to  three  rectangular  axes 
drawn  through  P.  If  X,Y,Z  be  tha  componsntaof  tha  electrioforee 
at  P,  then  the  gannal  statement  of  Obm'a  law  for  a  homogeueoua 
iaotiopio  eooductcff  ia 

-  -f  -J  «-§  (»). 

In  such  a  conductor  the  reriatance  of  a  email  linear  portion  of  given 
dimenaiona,  cut  oat  of  the  eubatance  any  where  or  any  how,  will  ha 
the  same.  It  ia  conceivable,  however,  that  tba  reustanea  <n  aooh  a 
amaU  portion  would  be  different  if  cut  in  different  directions  at  any 
point,  in  which  case  the  conductor  would  be  nolotro^eu  The 
most  genanl  statement  of  Ohm's  Uw  would  then  be 
«-r,X-t-p,Y  +  y,Z) 

»-ffiX  +  r,Y+j>iZJ  (4), 

where  r^,  fcc,  p„  ftc.,  g„  tc,  are  constante  for  any  ona  pdnt  If 
they  an  the  same  for  all  pointi^  the  body  is  said  to  ba  homogeneous ; 
if  they  vary  from  point  to  point,  the  body  is  aaid  to  be  hetero* 

Eiueotu.  If  we  may  liken  our  conductor  to  an  arrangement  of 
near  conductors  (see  Maxwell,  gj  324,  toL  L),  then  it  maybe 
shown  that  the  skew  system  of  (4)  becomes  symmetrical,  inasmuch 
as  Pi-Ji.  P»-9r   ^«  P"*  mmority  of  tha  subatancas 

with  which  the  electri<^  has  to  deal  are,  tiowever,  isotroino ;  and 
unless  the  experiments  of  Wiedemann  on  certun  cryatala  point  to 
Rolotropio  conduction,  we  do  not  know  of  any  case  which  has  been 
Qxperimentallv  examined.  The  reader  will  find  interesting  deve> 
lopments  of  the  subject  in  Maxwell,  vol  L  9  297 

A  very  important  remark  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  ei;na- 
tions  (*)  is  that,  being  linear,  the  principle  of  superposition 
applies.  Thua,  if  v,v,w  bo  the  current  components  due  to  electrio 
forces  X, Y,  Z  and  w  jf'.  «^  similar  componenU  for  X', Y',  Z',  then  the 
cuncntforX  +  I'.Y+Y',  2+Z' is  givenby  b  +  i/,  i>  +  »', «+«',  It 
is  obvious,  moreover,  that  (1)  are  the  most  Kcneral  equations  that 
can  be  written  down  to  connect  current  with  electromotive  force, 
Bubject  to  tha  condition  that  the  currents  due  to  auperposed  elec- 
tric forces  are  to  be  found  by  the  superposition  of  the  currents  dne 
to  tha  separate  forces. 

Besides  tha  equstions  {i\  u,t>,ia  are  subject  hke  uy  other  Box 
oomponenta  to  an  equation  of  continnlty.  Tbia  cqnatioi^  Isvaati* 
gated  in  the  usual  manner,  is 

when  f  Is  tiie  alsctrie  volume  denal^  at  the  time  i  At  a  nrCaos 
of  diaeoaUnnity  (6)  mnat  ba  replaced  by 

where  u,v,w,  and  i^y.n'  are  eomponents  of  flux  on  tha  lint  anu 
e*eond  ai^es  of  tb>  surface,  I,«i,a  uia  diraotioa  cosinea  of  tha  BomsH 
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Wawn  from  the  fint  to  th«  •ococd  Aiu,  and  9  tho  «I«ctna  mahM 
i4Baatj  mX  tima  C 

If  we  conndu  tho  particdlar  cue  of  homogsneoiu  imsttt^ 


■mtHM,  and  nppoM  Anther  tlut  Xs  -  ^»  - 
tbaM  equtitHU  ndnoe  to 


end 


(7). 


(8). 


in  the  lut  equation  Ti  and  T,  ue  the  potintlaU  on  the  two  ddeo 
of  k  boandftiy  between  media  of  «peci&*  redatouo*  Jti  and 

In  the  particnlor  eeee  of  eteedj  motion,  the  Tight-h«nd  aides  of 
(7)  and  (8)  ue  loro.  The  analfticaJ  traatusat  of  problem!  about 
■teodj  oarrents  i*  therefore  procieal;  onalogoua  to  that  of  problemt 
aboat  electroatatical  eqnilfbriam,  eteodj  fiow  of  heat,  hydrodyna- 
inle%  to  every  eolntioa  in  one  i^ch  phfucal  aubject  corre- 

nonda  a  eolation  in  each  of  the  othen.  Many  ralnable  details  on 
tnia  anhjeot  an  to  ha  liiand  in  Thomaon'a  papet*  on  alootnatatiea 
and  magnetism, 

Heaiiita  eoassqnencet  of  Ohm's  lav  haTB  been  followed 

of  Obm'a  ont  matbomftticaU;,  and  Torified  ia  a  Tariety  of  cases. 
Vii)  shall  notice  a  few  which  m  intereatiu^  either  from 
the  accuracy  of  the  experimental  lesulta,  or  from  ^e 
interest  tx  pnetioal  impcvtaoce  of  some  method  or  join- 
ciple  ioroWed. 

In  the  case  of  a  steady  oarrent  ia  a  nnifonn  linear  oon- 
AtnUca.  idactor,  say  a  wire,  it  is  ebviotu  that  the  potential  most 
umfofm  'fall  uniformly  in  the  direction  in  which  the  cmrent  is 
flowing:  Hence,  if  we  sappoee  the  wire  itretehed  out 
'straight,  and  erect  at  different  points  lines  perpendieular 
to  it,  representing  the  potential  at  each  point,  the  loctia  of 
the  eztremitiee  of  these  lines  will  be  a  straight  Una 

Tbie  may  be  anfved  at  by  integrating  equation  {Z),  whlfh 
cones  in  this  case  ^  =  0>  «  bolog  mcoaiued  along  the  wire  snp- 

poaed  to  be  itnight ;  ve  thus  got  for  the  potential  T,  at  any  point 
Uotant  IB  from  the  origin,  at  which  potential  ia  T*, 

Ci 

T-T,-i^«  (»>. 

If  T  be  taken  aa  ordinate,  tUa  ropnaonta  a  straight  line,  the 
tangent  of  whose  inolinatloa  to  tht  a-«zii  ia  ,  or-wt. 

We  cannot  apply  Ohm's  law  at  the  junction  of  two 
4ifFerent  substances.  The  condition  of  continuity  of 
^c^t  couiee  applies ;  in  other  words,  if  the  flow  has  become 
steady,  the  current  ib  the  same  at  all  pointa  of  the  circuit, 
whether  homogeneous  ox  not  We  shall  eee^  when  we 
«(Hne  to  disoQM  electrbmotiTe  foree^  that  there  ia  a  con- 
Btaat  difference  between  the  potentials  at  two  points  in- 
finitely near  each  other,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
txnindary  between  two  condaetora  of  different  material. 
If  we  knew  this  potential  difference  for  oich  point  of 
beterogeneoua  contact  in  the  circuit,  we  could  draw  tho 
complete  potent  curve  for  the  circuit  by  allying  Ohm's 
'law  to  each  conductor  separately.  The  diagram  (fi^  19) 
npreeents  (on  the  con- 
tact theory,  as  held 
by  Ohm,  see  Origin  of 
^eotromotire  Force) 
the  fall  of  potentials 
and  the  discontinuities 
in  a  Toltuo  circuit,  ^ 
oomdating  of  sine,  watoTj  and  copper,  in  which  the  current 
flows  from  On  to  Zn  aerou  &e  jnnctioa  of  the  mstaU.  We 
fteimiTift  tog  the  present  that  Ohm's  law  applies  to  the  liquid 
oond  actor. 

,  Let  na  denote  by  7^  T^'icTChe  potentiala  at  Q  and  B. 
fltCt  or  what  is  the  eame  thing,  the  ordinatoe  BQ,  BB,  kc, 
in  our  diagram.  Then  applying  Ohm'a  law  to  the  homo- 
seiMOQi  parts  of  the  circuit,  we  hare  Tt  -  V,  -  CK, 
V,-Y,-OS,  V»  -  V,-CR',  where  B',  S,  R",  denote  the 


a 

A.     ik'    Ji  t 

reaistaDoes  of  the  Ano,  vater,  and  the  copper  respe^ 
tively.  Kow,  denoting  Vt  -  V^,  the  potential  difference, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  caQed,  the  "  ccAtaot  force  "  between 
Zn  and  On  by  £»»  and  so  oi,  let  ns  add  the  abore  thm 
equations ;  we  thus  get 

Here  E  ia  called  the  vkalt  ri0etromeiive /i^  oi  the  eftdult, 
being  the  sum  of  all  the  disoontinnidea  ct  potentisl, 
taken  with  their  proper  ngns,  or,  what  is  equivalent  to  the 
same  thing,  tba  whole  amoont  ci  work  which  would 
bo  done  by  a  unit  of  -f  eleetriclty,  in  passing  round  the 
whols  circuit  onoe,  suppoaing  it  to  get  over  the  disoon- 
tinnities  without  gain  or  loss  of  work  Defining  E  in  this 
way,  we  may  extend  Ohm's  law  to  a  heterogeneous  circuit, 
the  reeistanca  R  being  now  the  sum  of  all  the  reaistanees 
of  the  different  parts,  or  the  whole  resistance.  In  accordance 
with  this  definition,  if  we  take  two  points,  p  and  q  (fig. 
19)  in  the  Cu  and  Zn  respectively,  the  whole  electromotive 
force  viU  beT^-T^+Eso  and  the  current  will  be  ^ven  bj 

T,-T^+Eio-IlC  (10), 

where  R  is  the  whole  resistance  of  pq.  V,  -  T.  is  some* 
times  called  the  "  external,"  and  Em  the  internal "  eleotro- 
motive  force.  U  p,3  include  more  than  one  oontaot  of 
heterogeneous  metals,  we  have  only  to  add  on  the  left- 
hand  dde  of  (10)  the  corresponding  internal  electromotive 
force  for  each  disoootinuity. 

If  p  and  2  be  connected  1^  wirea  of  the  same  metal, 
say  copper,  to  the  aleotrodee  A  a  ThMnaon's  eleotnaneter, 
then  the  electrometer  will  indicate  a  potential  difference 
V,-Y,  +  Ejc  and  notV,-V,  aa  ml^t  at  first sidii be 
suspocted.1  No  electricity  can  flow  through  the  eleotiO' 
mater,  hence  the  copper  wire  attached  at  p,  and  the  pair  of 
quadrants  to  which  it  leads  (we  may  suppose  the  quadrants 
made  of  copper,  but  in  reality  it  does  not  matter,  aee  belov, 
Origin  of  ^eotromotive  Force),  will  be  at  potential  Bat 
owing  to  the  contact  force  between  the  ZnandCnot^thD 
wire  from  q  and  the  quadrant  to  which  it  leada  will  be  at 
potential  V,  -  E»o.  It  appeals,  therefore,  that  the  electro- 
motel  indication  corresponds  to  the  wAof#  electromotive 
force  between  p  and  g,  and  is  proportional  to  the  whole 
resistance  between  p  and  q,  no  matter  what  metals  the 
circuit  may  include.'  This  conclusion  was  verified  by 
Kohlransch.  His  method  rested  on  the  principle  of  Tolta's 
condensing  electroscope. 

He  used  an  aconmulator  (onststinf;  of  a  fixed  plate  D,  and  an 
ef^oal  movable  plate  A,  which  could  be  lowered  to  a  very  small 
fijcej  distance  from  B,  and  raieod  to  a  consldcrablo  distance,  ao  as 
to  touch  a  fiiod  wire  leading  to  a  Dolltnonn'a  electrometer.  The 
plate  A  woa  lovfered  and  connected  with  p,  while  q  and  the  fixed 
plate  \rm  connected  with  tho  ground ;  the  connection  viih  p  voa 
then  removed,  and  A  raised.  Its  potential  thereby  greatly  increuiDg 
oving  to  iU  oroatlr  diminished  caiiaclty.  This  increased  potratiol 
waa  meoaured  by  the  electrometer,  vftn  vhieh  A  waa  In  eonneetioa 
through  the  fixed  virc  In  one  ^  Kohlroasoh'a  experiments,  he 
found  for  the  electromotive  force  botveen  a  fixed  point  of  the 
metallia  cirouit  and  fonr  points,  ouch  that  the  reaistance  between 
each  adjacent  pair  iraa  very  naarir  eqnal,  the  valoes  0-86, 
2  00,  S-TO;  the  vaTnoa  ealenlatod  by  Ohm's  law  were  0-«8,  I'M. 
2-80,  8  78.  He  also  examined  the  fluid  part  of  the  drouit,  and 
■till  found  s  good  agnenunt  between  theory  snd  experiment  (See 
'Wiedemann, }  10Z.J 

The  laws  of  current  diatribution  in  a  netwiu'lc  of  linear 
circuits  were  first  studied  by  Kirchhoff  He  laid  down 
two  general  principles  which  are  very  convenient  in  prac- 
tical calculations. 

L  The  algebraical  sum  of  all  the  currents  flowing  frMU 
any  node  of  the  network  is  zero. 

LL  If  we  go  round  any  circuit  of  the  network,  then  no 


'  It  li  sappoMKl  thai  oil  the  wires  an^f  the  same  teroperatnra. 

'  TUs  more  general  statement  tcnawtrtt^Vf*  ttom  the  abon 
rea*ou|ng  In  cenJnncU<HAatkz?6tti^  W  V^SmIIow,  Origin  of 
troinoUTa  Fofcal,  '  ' 
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bow  idad;  meshes  it  may  iuclude,  or  wUat  con- 
Airton  mayliraticli  off  at  differeDt  parts,  we  have 

K-K,C,  +  B,C,+  R.C, , 

vlkan  £  is  tbe  whole  internal  eUetromotive  force,  and  Rj, 
B,  .  .  .  .  Cj,  Cj  ...  are  tbe  reaistaoces  and  corrent  strengths 
in  ih«  different  parts  of  the  circuit. 

Th«  first  of  these  principles  is  simplj  the  law  of  con- 
tinaity,  and  the  second  is  got  at  once  bjr  applying 
equation  (10). 

W«  glra  hm  ta  {nvvstigntioQ  of  tlio  cnrrenli  tni  potsBtiili  Id  s 
mCvu-k  oi  coDdactors.  Th<  tnetliod  end  notation  are  taken  from 
lI«xv«U,  ToL  L  I  2S0.  Let  A„  A„  .  .  .  A,  be  n  points,  con- 
Mct«d  hj  a  networt  of  ln(w  -  1) -conductora  <that  bcin^  the 
■BiBber  of  difTercQt  pain  of  condnotora  that  can  b«  telectod  from 
^  sV  Let  Z„,  K„  denote  th«  carrcnt  atrangtb.  Internal 
•ketroniotiTe  lores,  and  eondnaioii]],  i.e.,  tho  reciproml  of  the 
Xiiatanf ,  for  ttia  sondactor  A—  Lot,  morooTer,  tbe  potential 
at  Ay  bo  Pp.  and  tho  onrrcnt  oi  eloettioity  vhieh  antera  the 
•jatcm  there  be  It  ia  obriolU  from  our  daEutitione  of  the 
■Tmbok  that 

'^rt=^nt    C^=-Cff>  E,f=-^« 
and,  by  the  condition  of  ontiunit;,  that 

Q1+Q1+  —  +Qa=a 

At  the  point  Ay  ve  hm 

C^  +  <Vi+  +<*-=Q^  .  .  .  {■). 

Sow 

CV,=MP,-Pf+1Vi)      .  .   .  .  W. 

Heae«(a)  becomes 

K,i(P,  -  ?,)  +  K^(P,  -  P,)  + .  .  .  .  +  K„(P.  -  P,) 

-K,iE,i+  ■fK^IV.-Q,  ...  (7) 

Ha  ijmbol  doei  not  occur  in  this  eqnation,  asd  has  nojnean. 
fug  H  yet.    Let  na  define  it  to  mean  -  <E,i  .     K^),  •jhen 

%f,  ioa  not  occnr.    Than  we  have 


E,4  +  E>+  . +K  -I 
mi,  nraldplTlnglqr  Py-F„ 

K„CP,-P,)  +  . . ,  +  K„(P,-PJ  . . .  K^(P,-P,)  =  0. 
Adding  thi*  lost  equation  to  (7)  wa  got 

K^(Pi-Pr)  +  Kf,(Pt-     +  .  . .  +  K^(P»-P^ 

=  K„E„  +  . . .  Q,  .  .  (•)• 

Ib  this  aqnatioa  the  term  vboaa  coefficient  is  of  conrso 
noiahM.  By  giving  p  all  poaaibla  Tnlues  except  r,  we  gat  a  sot  of 
a  - 1  equations  to  determine  the  ti-1  quantitiea  P, -P,,  P|-Pp, 
tc  Hence  if  ll„  denote  the  minor  of  Krr  in  tno  determinant 
a=  (KiiK,,.  .  .  .  Kn>i>  and  if  U„y  denote  tho  minor  of 
in  Uirt  wa  hava 

(P,-P.>M«-fK„En+K„Ej,+  ...  +KuEu-Qijir„i, 

+  iK„E,,  +  K,',Z„+  .-Q}M„^ 

+  tc  tC/. 

where  of  coarse  £,|  and  are  zero,  and  3[n^  doaa  not  occur. 
TUs  expression  ia  linear  in  the  letters  E  and  Q,  and  the  principle  of 
npopoaition  holds,  as  wa  saw  it  ooght  to  do  in  all  applications 
rfuun's  law. 

Considar  the  wticalar  eaaa  in  which  all  the  Qs  and  Es  ranish, 
sue^t  Zta  and  E«i  (=  -  Ei.).  wa  then  bare  the  ease  of  a  linear 
tircait  la  which  an  electromottvt  force  E(*  ia  introduced  into 
Ma'-Vegat  from  (0 

P,-P,-^(M^,-M^1. 


Baea 


Sballariy,  If  Ct«  he  the  onttent  in  AiA.  doe  to  an  eleotro. 
aoltl*  (oroe  Ep,  in      ,  wa  gat 

Ci.-^^(M-^-M^-lCi  +  M^  W- 


'  TUa  daUrmluaat  has  uan|r  properties  of  iuterest  to  tbe  matho' 
natloel  atodcst ;  k^,,  1b  ow  noUtlon  M „  =  H,,  .  .  .  =  ]!«, , 
lU«-)lM,>lI„»-lI,rM.,  4a.*e. 


Kow,  dncs  A  is  a  lymnrtriesl  detarmlnant,  Mn^  ?  H«t,  fte., 
and  the  oxpreauone  within  braokata  In  (v)  and  (9)  ore  itIenticaL 
Hence  follows  the  important  propoaition 

If  an  alectromotira  force  equal  to  unity,  acting  in  any 
conductor  A|A.  of  a  linear  systam,  cause  a  curren'y  C  to 
flow  in  tlie  conductor  A^A^  then  an  eleetrontottTe  fores 
equal  to  unity,  acting  in  A^A,,  will  cause  an  equal 
current  0  to  flow  in  A|A„ 

If  we  anppnae  all  the  eondneton  of  the  tyitom  except  AiAk  and 
A,Af  ramored,  aiid  A|A,  and  A»A,  joined  hj  two  wires,  in  sucb 
a  vAy  tlmt  for  elcctromotire  foroe  unity  in  AjA*  the  current  in 
ApAf  is  C  then  tb:  coadnctiirity  of  the  circuit  which  we  bare  tbns 
coostTUctcd  would  bo 

this  miglit  be  c.-.lled  tho  rednr<ed  conductivity  of  the  sj^stain  with 
respect  to  A,A,  and  AiA..    ■\Vlien  tho  expression  i\itmn  brackets  coalifc 
vanishoB,  tUe  conductors  A,A(  and  AtAa,  arc  uid  to  bo  conjugate,  y^te  eoV 
The  reduced  miitance  in  this  cose  is  infinite,  and  no  electromotive  duelors. 
force  Id  AM.,  however  great,  wiil  prodnca  any  current  in  A^A,, 
and  reciprocally. 

Similsrlr,  no  may  prove  that  tf  unit  currant  ent«r  a  linear  aystca 
at  Ai  oud  foovo  it  at  A.,  the  difference  of  potential  thereby  causod 
between  A,  and  A,  ii  tho  aanie  as  that  caused  between  A|  and  A«, 
when  unit  current  outers  at-A^  and  leavoa  at  Af.    (Seo  llazwelL) 

Tbe  case  of  seTcrol  wires  forming  a  multiple  are  veiy  iitntipi^ 
often  occurs  in  practice. 
Let  AB,  CD  (fig.  20) 
be  two  parts  of  a  circuit 
whose  resistancea  are  R 
and  S,  and  let  tbe  dr- 
cuit  branch  out  between 
B  and  0  into  three  brancbea  of  reaiataiuH  Bxi 

IVebaTsTa-VosBiCisB^sB^  uA' 


Also 


0,-fcCb 


Vi-To  =  T4-V,  +  Va-To  +  Tfl-  +8)0, 
who' 

1    1  .1  .1 

Hence  current  in  each  branch  is  Invenely  propor^ 
tional  to  tbe  resistance,  that  is  directly  proportional  to  tbo 
conductivity;  and  tbe  reduced  conductivity  of  the  multiple 
arc  is  equal  to  tbe  sum  of  the  conductivitiM  of  its  braachea. 
These  Btatementa  are  obviously  true  for  any  Dumber  of 
branches. 

Some  of  the  most  important  appUcations  of  tbe  theory 
of  linear  circuits  occur  in  tbe  methods  for  comparing  ^^^^^ 
resistances.    The  earliest  method  for  doing  this  consisted  ance 
simply  in  putting  the  two  conductors,  whose  resistance  it  ^nL^' 
was  required  to  compare,  into  a  circuit  which  remained 
otberwbe  invariablB ;  if  tbe  current^  as  measured  by  a 
galvanometer,  was  tbe  same,  whichever  conductor  was  in 
the  gap,  it  was  concluded  that  their  resistances  were  equal. 
Tbe  difficulty  in  this  method  is  that  the  electromotiTe  forco 
and  internal  rosistance  of  the  battory  are  suppoeed  to 
remain  oonstant,  •  conditiou  which  it  is  exceaairely  hard 
to  fulfil 

This  difficulty  can  be  avoided  by  using  a  differential 
galvanometer,  or  tbe  arrangement  of  condnctora  called 
Wheatstone's  bridge.    Tbe  differential  galvanometer  diffeia 
from  an  ordinary  one  simply  in  having  two  wirea  wound 
aide  by  ude  instead  of  a  single  wire.    If  we  past  equal  i^g^ren. 
currents  in  opposite  directions  through  the  two  wires,  the  ttai  eai. 
action  on  the  needle  is  tern,  provided  the  instrument  be  nwtor. 
perfectly  constructed.    If  the  currents  are  unequal,  the 
indication  will  be  proportional  to  the  idifferenu  xiA 
current  strength.  Digitized  by  VjOOvIL 

If  the  coils  ore  not  perfectiy  symmetrical,  but  afrai  tliat 
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the  deflection'  due  to  t  current  o  m  one  ii  me,  and  in  the 
other  ne,  where  m  and  n  are  the  "  oonBtaota"  of  the  two 
«)ila»  then  the  deSectioa  for  cnrrenta  0^  aiid  ^  is  tne^  -  ne^ 
Fig.  21  givea  a  scheme  of  the  arrangement  for  moaAoring 
reaistancea  with 
thia  inatnimtat  T 
ii  the  battery  in- 
•erted  in  tha  com- 
mon branch  ED  of 
iba  two  drenita, 
ff  hi'di  coanj  ear- 
tents  dindiog 
at  D,  and  going 

in  qipoaite  dtreo-  „ 
tiou  Tonnd   the  ^  ' 

«oiU  of  0.  If  we  wish  to  meainre  fhe  reeiataitoe  id  e 
wire,  it  ia  inserted  at  AB  by  meau  of  tdnding  eerewi  or 
mercury  cup^  and  the  reairtanca  of  tbe  other  circnife  is 
varied  until  there  ia  no  deflection ;  then  A.B  ia  replaced 
by  a  known  raaiatanoe,  which  ii  made  Dp  until  there  ia 
sero  deflection  aa  before. 

It  la  obruraa  that  the  only  requisite  here  ia  that  the 
leiista&eea  of  EFK,  EA,  BL»  and  the  galTaoom^ter  ooils 
ahonld  remain  conatant  Tariationa  in  the  electromotiTe 
force  or  intwnal  reaietance  of  the  battery  do  not  affect  the 
result 

The  mctliod  which  Tte  hare  tlioa  sketohad  Ii  tho  beit  way  of 
filing  the  differeatfal  galruotneter,  and  it  does  not  matter  erea  if 
tho  coil*  are  sot  execU;  aymmetrical.  Let  the  conitanta  of  the 
coils  H  and  K  be  m  and  m,  so  that  tfw  deflection  dne  to  eurmts 
c,  and  ^  in  U  and  IT  is  -  -  Let  the  resistance  ftom  E  to 
U  in  the  single  branch  be  B,  and  in  the  circuits  EFK  and  EABI^ 
which  pass  roand  If  and  N  respectivelj,  K  and  84-tr,  IT  being 
the  renatance  between  A  and  B,  which  is  aocb  that  the  deflection 
iasaro.  Then 

0-mci-t«,- j)n(8  +  U)-nR  j§    ...  (a), 

where  E  Is  the  electromotiTe  force  of  the  battery,  and 

D  -  (R  +  8  +  U)B  +  E(8  +  m . 

Snpposa  wo  snbttitate  U'  for  CT,  and  airange  V  aa  that  v«  hare 
agidu  lero  deflectioa.  Then  ' 


0-  {m(8  +  TX')-aE|^  (A. 


Frcra  a  and  JS  we  get  V  —  V. 
X  or  farther  detaila  concerning  this  metho^  see  Uaxwell,  ToL  L 

t  SiS,  and  Schwendler,  Phil.  Mag.,  1867. 

The  differential  galvanomoter  method  was  mach  used  by 
Becquerel  ar.d  others,  but  it  is  now  entirely  anpeiseded  aa 
s  practical  method  in  this  countiy  by  the  Wheatetone'e 
bridge  method.  Suppose  we 
have  a  circuit  A6DC  of  four 
conductors.  Insert  a  galvano- 
meter O  between  B  and  aod 
a  battery  between  A  and  D. 
Adjust  say  the  resistance  AB 
until  the  galvanometer  iu  BC 
indicates  no  current  The  bridge 
is  then  said  to  be  balanced,  and 
the  potentials  at  B  and  C  must 
be  equal  But  the  whole  fall  of  potential  from  A  to  D 
along  ABD  is  the  same  aa  that  along  ACD ;  hence  if  the 
ttSl  from  A  to  B  is  to  be  equal  to  that  from  A  to  0,  we 
Quat  have 

E  T 
5~P' 

where  B,S,T,U  are  the  re^tonees  in  AB,  BD,  CA,  DO.  This 
it  the  condition  that  BC  and  AD  be  conjugate.  We  might 
have  deduced  it  as  a  particular  case  of  the  general  theory 
wiTon  above.    Hence  if  we  know  the  resistaacos  S,T,U,  we 


Fig.  33. 


■  The  dsfiooUoas  an  snpposed  small. 


ST 


get  in  tarmtof  these  R"^.  S  ii  oft«i  caOed  the  atandaid 

reeistanoe,  and  T,  U  the  arms  of  the  bridge  or  baUnoeu 
The  eenaibili^  of  this  arrangement  ma;  be  found  pEacti* 
eally  by  increasing  or  decreasing  B  so  aa  to  deranga  tha 
balance.  He  lai^t  increase  which  we  can  introdace 
without  producing  an  observable  galvanwneter  deflezian 
measarea  the  senaibili^  of  the  bridge. 

If  we  had  a  given  set  of  four  oondnctMS,  and  a  battery  a 
and  galvanometer  of  given  redstanoa,  then  it  joaj  be  ^ 
■bowtt  (sea  Uazwell,  vd.  L  }  348}  that  tjke  beat  azranga-  g 
nuntiathat  in  which  the  battery  or  galTanometer  omineota 
Uie  jnaotion  ai  the  two  greatest  neiBtaaces  with  tEiat  of 
tha  two  leaity  aecordiag  aa  the  Conner  or  tha  latter  baa 
the  greater  resiitanca   the  practical  problem  miglit  take 
anower  form.   We  might  have  ^ven  a  renatanoef  and  hava 
at  onr  diapoaal  known  reeiatinoeB  of  any  denrecl  uagnitada 
to  forte  our  bridge.   We  might  also  sappoee  farther  lhat 
we  had  given  the  total  area  of  the  jdataa  (rf  oar  battery, 
and  the  dimenskms  of  the  diannd  u  which  the  galvanic 
meter  wire  was  to  be  wound.   We  may  n^ect  the  thick- 
neas  xA  the  silk  coating;  w  aaaume  that  it  ia  proportional 
to  tlw  thickneae  of  the  wira 

Tboii  B  and  G  bring  ths  raaistsseoa  of  the  battaiy  and  plna/^ 
netCT,  the  deetKHBotm  fores  E  oc  V%  and  tlis  number  ol  tame  ia 
thegalTanometer  oeVQ. 

Let  us  pnt  S-yB,  T-sR,  and  TT-ysB.  Tlesa  realsfamoei 
wosld  balance  ;  let  os  however  pat  (1  -f  a;)R  in  the  branch  AB  in* 
stead  of  R,  the  others  belsg  imonanged,  and  '-l^'iilftt  the  effect  tn' 
the  aalvsiuHBets  in  O,  which  wa  ^  ^wortioBsl  to  th*  cot. 
ta  and  to  the  number  of  tuns  on  galvanomstar.  Hun,  £nut 
eqoatioB  (9)  (or  Vaxwel^  rtA.  L  Si9),  we  find  that  the  deflectlea  f 
varies  as 

•   ysvro  

(l+y)(l+")BQ+8<l+s)»BR+s(l+v)*flR+8a(l+yia+«il* 
in  order  that  I  m^  bs  a  ?»^Tiiniitni  we  most  have 

a{a+»Xl+*)B+s(l+»)«E}-|<J+f)^Il+yi(l+rXl+e)B»  («V 

B{(l+»Xi+«)0+i<l+«)*R}-«<i+yJKJR+i«(i+yXi+«)B'  («X 
Ba-iB»      ,  .      .•  (t\ 

BG=yB"       .       .      .       .  (n 

a  and  J)  give  at  once  hj  addition  and  anbtiaotion 


.(a 


Combining  ths  tour  eqnationa  (7).  {t\  («),  ((X  ve  get 
yt-landB-O-R-S-T-tJ. 
It  appeara,  therefore,  that  when  all  the  resistances  on 
the  bridge  era  at  onr  disposal,  we  ought  to  make  them  all 
equal  to  the  resistance  to  be  measured,  or  come  aa  near 
this  as  we  can ;  e.g.,  if  we  bad  a  very  small  resistance  to 
meaanre,  we  ahonld  make  the  anna  of  the  bridge  email,  and 
tak»  a  small-resistance  tn  preference  to  a  h^h-naiatanee 
galvanometer. 

In  order  to  carry  out  measurementa  of  resistance  with  suo^^ 
ease  we  must  poeseea  a  eeriee  of  graduated  reeiatancee,  vritb  rwj^ 
which  we  can  compare  any  unknown  resistance,  and  of 
which  we  can  make  the  arms  of  our  balance,  Ac.  Again, 
if  the  measurementa  of  one  electrician  are  to  be  of  any  osa 
to  another,  there  must  be  a  common  standard.  It  would 
be  most  convenient  to  have  only  one  standard  for  all 
nations,  and  this  standard  might  be  either  arbitrary,  Uka 
the  standard  of  length,  or  absolute  in  some  sense  such  as  we 
have  defined  above.  Arbitrary  atandards  have  at  difTerent 
times  been  proposed  by  Jacobi  and  othera.  Hie  mercoiT 
standard  of  Siemens,  to  which  we  alluded  in  the  historical 
sketch,  haa  obtained  great  prevalence  on  the  Continant 
The  British  Aaaodatioa  unit  or        il»  an  abeohite  uo^ 
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nannadi  as  it  professes  to  represent  in  electromagaetic 
measure  a  velocity  of  10'  centimetres  per  second,  or, 
taking  the  original  definition  of  a  metre,  an  earth  qnadrant 
par  Mscond.  It  happens,  by  a  curious  accident,  that  the 
Dtncary  onit  aud  the  ohm  are  very  nearly  equal,  the 
latter  being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  former  (according  to 
Dehms  and  Hermann  Siemens ;  sea  Wiedemann,  Bd.  il  2, 
i  1071)  by  the  number  1-0493. 

One  of  the  earliest  instmmentB  for  famishing  a  graduated 
mistaace  was  the  rheostat,  brought  into  use  by  Wheat- 
ibme,  bat  also  invented  independently  by  Jacobs  at  St 
Fetersbarg  about  1840. 

It  amiirted  of  two  cylioden  of  eqosl  diameter,  one  of  wood  and 
mudhntM.  A  irii^  whoH  eztmnitiM  wen  in  ooniteetion  vith 
ths  mstallie  axes  ot  the  eyllDden,  was  wound  in  opposite  (Ureononi 
muid  the  «ylind«n.  Tne  uei  ot  the  cylinden  ware  connected 
vith  two  liindinv  acrewa  by  me&ni  of  sliding  contacts.  The  part 
of  tbe  wira  which  dost  not  lio  on  the  metsT  cylinder  is  the  only 
]vt  that  prodncfls  lesistanos  between  the  bioding  screws  ;  and,  by 
■indii^  sad  unwinding^  we  esa  increase  or  diminish  tlu  mistsnce 
continBensly  to  s  knows  extent,  means  being  provided  for  measaring 
the  sngolsr  rotation  of  the  metal  cylinder. 

We  shall  not  slop  to  consider  tbe  defects  of  this  instru- 
ment, which  is  now  never  used  for  delicate  work.  Its 
,  place  is  taken  by  resistance  boxes,  containing  coils  of 
win  whose  resistances  are  different  multiples  of  the  unit 
U  Rsiataace  (im  this  country  always  tbe  ohm).  The 
reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  standards  are  reprodaced  in  the  collected  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  Electrical  Standards.  The  usual  material 
for  the  wire  of  resistauce  coils  is  German  silver.  Most  of 
the  copies  of  the  ohm  issued  by  the  British  Association 
were  made  of  aa  alloy  of  two  parts  of  silver  to  one  of 
platinnm.  The  great  advantage  of  alloys  is  that  the  varia- 
tion tif  resistance  with  temperature  is  small  for  them ;  in  the 
FtAg  alloy,  for  instance,  it  is  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  value 
for  an  average  pore  metal  To  secure  insulation  tbe  wires 
tie  carefully  coated  with  silk,  and  after  winding  the  coil 
is  immersed  in  melted  paraffin.  To  get  rid  of  electro- 
magnetic  and  inductive  effects,  the  wire  on  retistanco-coik 
is  doubled  on  itself  before  being  wound,  so  that,  when  a 
eurrent  passes  through  the  coil,  there  are  alwiys  two  equal 
sod  opposite  currents  at  each  point.  The  terminals  are 
formed  by  atout  pieces  of  copper  rod,  whose  resistance  is 
either  incloded  in  the  coil,  or  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 
neglected.  The  connections  for  small  lesistatices  are 
maoaged  by  means  of  mercury  cops,  with  pieces  of 
amal^jnated  copper  at  the  bottom,  on  which  the  copper 
electrodes  are  made  to  press. 

Por  ordiauy  pnrpoaes  the  coils  are  arrangsd  in  a  box  (fij^  S3), 
As  tnninals  being  stoat  pieces  cS  brsis  fixed  on  tiu  eboiito  lid ; 


rig.  23. 

,  bnas  plugs  inserted  betwoen  these  pieces  tarrs  to  thrav  the 
mOa  ia  and  oat  of  eireait  Tbe  box  npreaetttad  in  &^  2S  if 
■iriallj  amnged  fornse  in  Wheatstono's  bridge.  In  t,t,Q  we 
km  a  ssriee  of  ooOm,  1000.  100.  10,  10,  100,  1000 ;  these  ere  nsed 
te  tbe  arms  of  the  teid^  la  A,C,D  there  srenxtoen  coils,!,  S,  2,6, 
lAf  23,  20i,  SO,  kCf  which  give  as  any  renstsnce  of  a  whole  number 
d  ahos  fion  1  ap  to  10*00^  In  aetnal  use  the  resistance  to  be 
MHBsd  ■  inasTtad  betwaea  A  aad  O,  D  and  E  are  coaascted  by 
aiMt  plaeaaCaop|Mr»  tba  galvanoaatv  la  inaaxtai  Viatween  F  and 


A,  and  the  batteiy  betwaea  E  and  0.  The  resistances  of  tlie  anas 
of  the  bridge  are  takaa  eqnal,  and  ss  near  the  resistance  to  be 
measnred  as -possible.  In  this  way  the  resistance  of  any  conductor 
may  be  very  quickly  found  to  an  ohm.  If  it  is  dcured  to  go 
farther,  we  may  proceed  thus.  Suppose  that  we  hare  found  that  a 
reststsace  lies  between  S  and  «,  put  in  the  ana  f  £  100,  aad  ia 
FG  10,  let  the  leristanee  ia  DCA,  when  there  is  a  halancsi  be  S7, 
thantlionBiBtanceoftheeondnutoria  x  C7,  orft'7.  Simllsriywe 
miffht  go  to  a  second  place  of  decimals  by  putting  1000  In  FE  aad 
10  la  FG.  There  ia  a  limit,  however,  to  this  process,  becansa  tbe 
incresM  in  the  resistance  of  the  arm  decreases  the  "sensibility"  of 
tbe  bridge.  Another  method  ia  to  balanee  as  neariy  as  ponible, 
and  then  interpolate  by  taking  the  defloetioQ  of  ths  gslraaometar. 
Suppose,  for  instanoe,  in  the  above  case,  that,  with  6  ohms  ia 
DCA,  the  deflection  wu  21  is  one  direction,  and,  with  5  ohma^  9 
in  the  other  direction,  then,  taking  ths  deflectioo  pr^Ktrtioaat  to 
the  deviation  from  balance  (see  formula  kr  I  atoveV  have* 

PBsistance-6+?l.  1  =57. 

80  I 

We  might  also  constmet  imall  graduated  reaistanees;  cundatt 
fed  this  would  enable  tiB  to  use  smaller  arms  in  the  bridge,  ^m*. 
and  thus  increase  the  "  sensibility  "  when  need  to  measure  'j^^"'  ^'^ 
small  resistances.  Owing  to  the  multiplication  of  con- 
nections, there  is  a  limit  to  the  ordinary  resistance  box 
arrangement.  The  difficulty  may  be  evaded  to  a  certain 
extent  by  using  conductirity  boxei,  according  to  ^  W. 
Thomson's  suggestion,  where  the  resistancea  are  arranged 
abreast,  so  that  a  small  alteration  of  the  resistance  ia 
brought  about  by  adding  on  a  very  ffreat  resistance  to  the 
multiple  ara  The  rheostat  principle  has  been  used  by 
Foggeodorff  in  his  rheocord  for  producing  small  nnat' 
anc^  He  stretches  two  platinum  wires  side  by  aide;  on 
these  is  strung  a  hoUo^  box  filled  with  mercury,  whose 
longitudinal  motion  ia  read  off  on  a  scale,  li  this  arrange 
ment  be  thrown  into  any  drcuit  by  means  of  two  bindhig 
screws  connected  with  a^jaont  terminals  of  the  wires,  tlM 
parts  of  the  two  wires  up  to  the  bridge  give  a  small  resist* 
once,  which  may  be  adjusted  at  pleasure. 

In  the  quicksilver  agometer  of  Miiller  (Wiedemann,  L 
§  160),  the  resistance  is  formed  by  a  column  of  mercury 
of  variable  length.  We  may  remark  here  that  difficulties 
equally  arise  in  constructing  very  large  resistances.  To 
get  Buch  within  reasonable  compass  the  wire  must  be  ex 
ceedingly  thin  and  the  insulation  very  good.  Messra 
Warden  and  Muirhead  have  wound  coils  of  fine  wire, 
giving  a  resistance  of  100,000,  and  have  constructed  in 
compact  form  resistance  boxes  up  to  1,000,000,  or  a 
megohm,  and  beyond.  They  have  also  given  practical 
form  to  a  suggestion  of  Phillips  to  utilize  the  resistance  of 
carbon,  by  drawing  fine  pencil  lines  on  ebom'te  or  glass ; 
they  mix  plumbago  with  the  pulp  in  the  ordinary  process 
of  paper  maoufacture,  and  thus  produee  a  species  of  carbon 
paper.  A  strip  of  this  about  21  in.,  long  and  '5  in.  broad 
gives  a  resistance  of  about  60,000.  This  seems  a  valuable 
inventioa;  but  we  are  not  aware  how  far  it  haa  stood  the 
test  of  practical  use. 

Selenium  and  tellurium  have  been  proposed  as  material 
for  high  resistances,  but  owing  to-the  variability  of  their 
resistance  under  the  action  of  light,  Ac,  they  are  unfit  for 
the  purpose. 

The  beat  method  lor  comparing  resistances  with  great 


Fig.  14. 

aemacy  is  the  modification  of 
doced  bj  Kirchhoff  (fig.  34). 
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EL  It  a  platinnm-iHdinm  win,  DE  and  HL  u*  atont  ooppar 
teimfitala  to  wliich  it  ia  (oldered,  DAE,  EOF,  FBH  an  itont 
«opper  piacai  vith  bioding  acrnri  and  terminala  for  moicuiT  cnpa, 
naaoa  of  which  reaisUnoeiR,T,U,S  csn  be  inaertad  at  D,E,F,H- 
A,  B,  and  O  an  binding  ■creva  for  tha  battery  wina  and  ono 
cod  of  th«  galTaoomatat  wire,  Tha  other  end  of  the  galranuoeter 
vin  ia  screwed  to  a  quins  eontaot  pieoe  fixed  to  a  aliding  blook 
at  P ;  when  tha  buttoo  of  uie  block  u  depreMed,  oontact  u  made 
with  EI^  at  a  epot  whiuh  Is  definite  to  an  ei^tb  or  tenth  of  a 
millimetTs.  l^tinam  Indiom  ia  chosen  for  kL,  becaiiM  it  is 
hard  and  tongh,  not  liable  to  be  icratched  or  abraded  by  tha  oon- 
tact ^ece,  does  not  oxidise  or  amalimnBte  with  merooij,  and 
change!  Tery  alightlr  in  reriatanoa  wn«n  Hio  temperatora  altera. 
TIm  wire  ninet  be  oidibratod  to  find  what  oorxeation,  if  anr,  moat 
be  applied  for  variatton  of  resistance  per  unit  of  length  At  ailTerent 
parte ;  for  uethode  tit  doing  this  see  >UtthieMen  and  Hockln ;  £rii. 
Atm.  XeporU  on  EhetHiMSIanc.-  rdi,  p.  117  ;  w  Foater,  Jewrn.  </ 

Vfsw^  Kirclilioff's  arrangement  may  be  tued  In  tlw  ordinary 
'  ny  after  we  haTe  made  special  experiments  to  dAtermine 
the  resistance  of  the  connections,  &e.  IWessor  Foster 
(l.c.)  hsA  given  a  very  useful  method,  by  which  the  differ- 
ence of  two  resistances  can  be  got  independently  of  the 
nsiatanoes  of  the  eonnecUona.  Suppose  ve  wish  to  find 
the  difference  between  R  and  S,  which  we  snppoee  so  near 
each  oUier  Uiat,  with  ^e  arms  T  and  U  approximately 
equal,  there  will  be  a  balance  when  P  is  somewhere  on 
KL.  Let  the  reading  for  the  position  of  the  block  be  x, 
Uhen  from  Wt  to  right.  Interchange  B  and  ^  balance 
again,  and  let  the  new  reading  be  ^  (wa  suppose  the 
difference  between  B  and  S  so  small  that  F  is  still  on  KL); 
then,  if  ^  be  the  resistance  of  unit  length  of       B  -  S 

For,  if  a  rntrssnit  tha  reriatanoa  of  the  connections  In  DE, 
the  same  for  w  oUier  end  of  the  wire,  and  if  T  and  U  inelnda  the 
rsslstsnes  of  the  inTsrisble  connections,  then  we  hsTs 

R  +  g  +  wt  T 
where  2=:  length  of  EL.  Hence 

B  +  8  +  o  +  ^  +  ^J~t+U' 

OmDadr 

8  +  a+^  T 
ff+8  +  a  +  /3  +  >if"T+V' 

therefae 

E-p-K*--*). 

If  we  have  to  find  the  reustance  of  a  thick  cylindrical 
body,  what  is  realhr  wanted  is  the  ratio  of  the  current 
strength  to  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two 
ends,  when  the  current  flows  parallel  to  the  uis  at  every 
point.  The  laet  condition  is  not  generally  fulfilled.  It  is 
obviously  not  so  in  the  case  where  the  cylinder  is  joined 
up  with  a  thin  wire.  In  cases  where  we  wish  to  compare 
the  spectfic  resistance  of  two  metals  which  we  possess  in 
eylindricd  pieces,  we  get  over  the  difficulty  by  observing 
the  potential  at  a  point  at  some  distance  from  the  end  of 
the  piece,  where  the  flux  is,parallel  to  the  axis  at  all  points 
of  the  section. 

ICatthiessen  and  Hookln  vaeS.  fhe  followinff  method  for  this  pur- 
pose (R^.  25).  The  tvo  pisc:;3  YZ  are  soldarad  together  and  con- 
nected ia  circuit  witli 

two  resistance  coils  A      f  ,  • 

and  C,  and  a  graduated     [  _  -f'  ■  ■  X 

wire  PR  at  before. 
S,  S'  are  trro  aharp 
edges,  at  a  meaaured 
distance  a[«rt,  fixed 
in  a  piece  of  ebonite 
or  "hard    diy  wood, 

and  connected  with  25. 
nercniy  cnpa.  T,  is  s  rimilor  amngemcnt  for  TZ.  The 
ntlranoroeUr  ii  Inserted  between  S  and  Q,  and  the  poeitioa  of  Q  is 
fonnd  for  balance ;  then  the  terminal  ia  shifted  to  3^,  and  if 
necessaty  the  reaiatuceB  A  and  C  altered,  oo  as  to  keep  their  anin 
constant.  nntU  balance  ia  again  foond.  The  same  is  done  for 
T  sad  X.  Then,  ZS  denoting  the  reustance  between  X  and  8,  and 
Ay     the  valnes  of  A  and  C  u  the  first  ease,  and  ao  on,  wa  have 
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X8  A.»PQ.  Xg^A.»PQ. 
B=Ai+C,  +  PE=A,+  C,+  PE 

•FT  A.-YQ^ 


TWefore 

S3'_A,-A.  +  Q,<i, 

This  gives  ni  tha  ratio  cf  the  iesiatanoes  between  SS*  and  TT. 
'llie  method  does  not  depend  fn  its  success  on  the  goodnoea  of  the 
contacU  at  SS',  Ac  Another  ingenioos  an»jnment  for  efibatlM  a 
similar  pnrpooe  is  duo  to  ThfflnwHi,  and  will  be  fonnd  deeeiioed 
in  Uaxwell,  roL  i.  |  »L 

In  measuring  very  large  resiBtaiiceB,  such  sb  the  insula-  bba 
tion  resistance  of  a  telegraph  cable,  it  is  convenient  to  use  ^ 
the  quadrant  electrometer.    One  end  <^  the  cable  is  con- 
nected  with  one  electrode  of  a  condenser,  the  other  end  ^ 
of  the  cable  is  insulated,  and  the  other  electrode  of 
the  condenser  put  to  earth.    The  condeneer  is  chai'ged, 
and  the  difference  of  potential  between  its  electrodes 
measured  by  means  of  the  electrometer.    If  Ej,  E,  be  the  I 
value  of  the  difference  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  an 
interval  of  (  aeconda,  and  if  S  1^  the  capacity^  ci  tlw 
condeneer  in  electromagnetie  meaanre^  then  tha  reeiRtaac* 
of  the  cable  is 

I 

S{log,Ei-log,EJ 

in  electiomagnetio  measure.  If  the  condenser  itself  leaij^ 
we  meat  determine  its  resistance  by  insulating  the 
electrodes  and  operating  as  before.  Then,  regarding  the 
circuit  in  tbe  first  experiment  as  a  multiple  arc,  composed 
of  the  insulation  of  cable  and  the  dielectric  of  condeneer,  the 
true  conductivity  of  the  cable  envelope  is  the  difference  of 
the  conductivitiee  obtained  in  the  two  cases.  Several  other 
methods  might  be  used  to  compare  metallic  TeaiNStann 
but  they  are  of  small  importance  eompand  with  those  wt 
have  now  been  describing, 

The  reader  who  desires  information  concerning  the 
plication  of  Ohm's  Jaw  to  coodnstors  other  than  lineal 
will  find  the  eonrcea  sufficiently  indicated  in  Wiedemann's 
Oalvaniimm;  some  of  them  have  been  aUuded  to  in  the 
Historical  Sketch. 

Apptteatton  of  Okm't  Law  io  Eledrolytet. 

In  our  discussion  of  Ohm's  law,  we  have  hitherto  had 
in  view  principally  the  metallic  part  of  the  voltaic  circuit 
We  now  turn  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  fluid 
parts.    It  is  of  no  importance  in  the  present  connection 
whether  the  fluid  forms  part  of  the  "  battery "  or  "  eleo- 
tromotor,''  or  whether  it  is  inserted  outside  the  batteiy ; 
the  only  difference  in  these  two  cases  i%  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  that  in  tbe  former  case  energy  is  being  absoibed 
by  the  current,  and  in  the  latter  it  ia  being  evolved,  b 
many  rejects  the  properties  of  the  metallie  and  fluid  parts 
of  the  drouit  are  alilce :  the  eleetromagnetic  action  is  the 
same  for  both;  heat  is  also  developed  in  tibe  body  <A  the 
conductor,  whether  metallic  or  fluid,  according  to  tiie  same 
law.   But  there  is  one  pectdiarity  about  a  large  elasB.ot 
fluids  which  has  no  analogue  in  purely  metaUio  conduction, 
viz.,  that  in  them  the  passege  of  a  steady  current  of  elec- 
tricity ia  invariably  accomptmied  by  chemical  decomposi-  ^^'^ 
tion,  definite  in  kind  and  quantity.    To  such  fluid  siib-  dnoi  di- 
stances Faraday  gave  the  name  of  electrolytes. 

For  example,  auppoee  we  fill  a  araall  beaker  with  a  solntitiu 
zino  chloride  (ZnCl,),  and  suspend  in  the  liquid  two  stripe  of  j™* 
tinum  foil  (called  aitelrodea),  at  a  mod^atjp  distance  t|»'t.  Let 
a  coiTent  enter  at  one  of  theae  atrips  ^bi^vr^pHPH^  "TS 
and  laave  at  the  other,  which  wb  i^PHiJS+hd-ekVwil  I  Hi  will  W- 
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tad  Otmt  the  ndiitfam  eootinaea  to  iaecmpou  m>  leag  u  the  cor- 
■nt  fMM,  tino  npMring  tt  tiie  eatliode.  tod  dkloria*  at  tlw 
aod&,  Tlw  nwtemo  tino  pvdpiMM.  and  th«  eUorina  comUoM 
vUk  m  i^'^itiTifn  of  flu  wwdo  to  tbtm  jlatinift  eUoridh 

ikn  olivioui^  inwiiriil  in  id  elsotnl^  that  it  should 
bt  ft  oomponnd  m  ■ome  aemw  or  otfaar.  It  is  noli  horroTer, 
tms  that  ftU  oonqwond  bodioB  an  elaotrolTtu.  Flniditj 
is  alflo  a  nocesaaty  oonditbn,  whether  attaiaed  hy  luattng 
to  the  melting-poiiiti  <x  hy  diHolTiag  in  water  or  other 
nlveat.  Faraday  eetaUiohed  aa  a  kv,  to  which  there  ap- 
pear to  be  few,  H  indeed  any,  exeeptiou,— iAof  aU  tiUh 
tfBitoet  wAicA  in  the  tolid  Uate  are  very  bad  eonduetim,  hut 
:miuet  on  being  healed  to  the  tn^itiff-poirUt  are  eUdrolyt^a, 
ifl.,  are  deeonpoied  by  the  pauage  <^  the  tiedrie  current. 
Faraday  thnaght  that  periodlde  of  nercuiy,  fluoride  of 
laad,  and  lome  other  bodies  were  exceptions  to  this  law ; 
bat  later  researchea  seem  to  have  established  that  tliis  is 
lot  wo.  (Ct  StperimerUal  Retearche;  4U,  439,  1340, 
kc,  and  Wiedemann's  QtUvanismut,  L  $  191,  dec.)  The 
KiadnctiTity  of  electrolytes  in  solution  also  increaaes  rather 
qatckly  with  increase  of  temperature,  while  the  oonduo- 
tirity  of  metallic  condnctora,  on  the  other  band,  diminishes, 
bnt  more  slowly,  as  the  temperature  rises. 

Li  eonaidering  the  passage  of  the  onrrent  through  eleo- 
trolytaa,  it  is  convenient  to  distingoiah  two  cases.  First, 
let  there  be  a  steady,  or  at  least  permanent  current,  and  a 
ccmtiDnous  evolation  of  the  products  of  electrolytic  deoom- 
position  (these  are  calind  the  "iona,"  anion  and  cation  at  the 
anode  and  cathode  respectively).  The  amount  of  ion  that 
apptan  at  an  deetrode  in  a  lecond  it  equal  to  the  strength  of 
the  current  {mppoeed  eonttani  during  a  eeeond)  multiplied 
by  a  comtarU  called  the  eleetroehemicat  equivalent  of  the  ion 

The  electrochemical  equivalent  is  proportional  to  the 
chemical  equivalent,  account  being  taken  of  tbo  "  wdency  " 
of  the  UoL    (See  art.  Elbctboltsis.) 

Jot  iottftnee,  if  0  b*  tha  strength  of  the  oamnt  in  the  illastra- 
tiva  esse  sbove,  then  the  smonnt  of  sfno  deoMlt^  st  the  cathode 
In  time  f  will  be  tCt,  and  the  amount  of  chlorine  libented  at  the  • 
BBode  eCl,  nhere  s  and  e  the  eloctrochemical  eqotvalentx  of  tino  and 

AloriBi^  and  a :  0         ^'^>        being  divalent    If  a  oell  con* 

taining  tead  ehlorido  (PbCIO  were  also  inserted  into  the  circuit, 
the  eems  amount  of  chlorine  wonld  be  libented  at  the  anode,  and 
tte  inumnt  of  lead  piedpitated  at  the  cathode  would  be  vCt,  vhtn 
207  es 

n  e  :  e         :      :  SB'S.        103-0 :  SS  S:  S6-» 

Ai  the  electrochemical  deoompoaition  ("  electrolyue ") 
goes  on,  the  mrface  of  the  electrodes  is  altered.  In  some 
cases  the  ion  is  merely  deposited  on  the  electrode,  in  other 
eases  it  combines  more  or  less  intimately  therewith;  but 
in  general  there  is  an  alteration  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tact, and  a  consequent  alteration  of  the  electromotive  force 
at  the  surface  of  the  electrode^  &periment  shows  that 
this  electromotive  force,  in  a  great  many  cases,  tends  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  current.  So  tliat  if  we  ioaert  an 
electrolyte  into  any  circuit,  the  current  starts  with  a  certain 
valne,  and  falls  more  or  less  quickly,  until  it  reaches  a  limit 
St  which  it  remains  steady.  The  opposing  electromotivo 
force  of  '*  polarixatioQ,"  aa  it  is  called,  has  ^en  reached  its 
■larininm,  and  the  deposition  of  the  ions  goes  on  without 
further  alteration  of  the  contact  surfaces.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  limit  may  be  reached  under  a  variety  of  different  cir 
comstanccs  (vide  infrOy  p.  86).  There  is  also  another  pheno- 
menon, the  possibility  of  which  we  must  not  overlook, 
riz.,  an  alteration  of  resistance,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  ions  at  the  electrodes.  This  redistance,  due  to  the  ions, 
has  been  called  the  "  transition  resistance."  The  enfeebling 
of  the  current  by  the  electromotive  force  of  polarization 
mi^t,  as  far  as  the  observed  result  is  concerned,  be  due 
entirely  to  an  increase  of  resistance,  to  n  transition  resist- 
ance, and  such  was  the  explanation  given  by  the  earlier 
jibyRicUts.    It  is  eo^,  however,  to  show  that  there  is  an 
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actual  electromoUve  force  of  polarixation ;  for*  if  we  di>> 
engage  our  eleetrolytio  cell  from  the  batteiy,  and  connect 
its  electrodes  with  a  galvanometer,  a  current  is  indicated, 
Trhich  passes  through  the  cell  in  the  opposite  diroction  to 
the  original  correnL  This  OTutd  not  be  due  to  any  tran- 
sition resistance,  but  must  arise  from  an  opposing  electro 
motive  force  generated  by  the  passage  of  the  batteiy 
current.  This  point  can  be  illustrated  by  a  hydrodynami- 
cal  analogy.  If  we  attempt  to  force  water  through  a 
narrow  capillary  tube,  or  through  a  wide  vertical  tube 
Bgitnst  gravity,  therb  is  an  opposing  force  in  both  casea 
But,  when  we  remove  the  preasiire,  the  water  has  a  ten- 
dency to  return  in  the  latter  case,  but  none  in  the  former. 
The  former  case  representa  a  transitioo  reustanco,  tha 
latter  an  electromotive  force  of  polari::ation.^' 

Without  deuying  the  existence  of  a  transition  resistance, 
we  see  that  an  electromotive  force  of  polarization  actually 
exists.  In  some  cases,  e.g.^  amalgamated  ziuo  in  aino 
sulphate,  it  is  very  small;  in  other  casea,  e.g.^  platinum 
electrodes  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  mey  considerably 
exceed  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Darnell's  element. 

We  have,  up  to  this  point,  been  treating  the  case  where 
a  permanent  current  finally  flows  through  the  electrolyte ; 
but  there  are  cases  where  the  existence  of  such  a  current 
would  violate  the  priociple  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

Bappoae  that  a  eingle  Daalell'a  cell  is  the  electromotor,  then  (see 
below,  p.  90]  if  a  current  C  ia  aent  for  a  time  (,  an  amount  of  energy 
dCt  is  absorbed  in  the  cell,  d  being  conetant  Suppose,  farther, 
that  the  excess  of  the  intiinsio  vatxgj  at  the  Iona,  in  the  etate  in 
which  they  are  being  delivered  is  the  electrolytic  cell,  over  that 
which  tbey  possess  when  in  combination  u  w,  then  if  a  current  0 
pass  for  a  time  (,  an  amoant  of  energy  v^i  will  be  evolved.  But  U 
w><i,  this  cannot  go  on  for  any  tune  however  ahor^  no  matter 
how  feeble  the  current  mav  be,  otherwise  more  energy  would  bs 
evolved  in  the  cell  than  is  abseabed  fn  the  battuy. 

If  we  insert  an  electndytio  cell  containing  dilate  snlphorie 
acid  along  with  a  galvBuometer  into  a  circuit  in  which 
there  is  a  single  cell  of  Duiiell,  we  observe  the  galvano 
meter  needle  swing  out  Tigoroady,  and  then  lettie  down  to 
a  small  and  gradually  decreasing  defiectioD.  The  eurent 
ultimately  becomes  zero  :*  bat  the  time  it  takes  to  do  so 
may  be  eonaiderable,  and  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
electrodes.  If  we  remove  the  battery  after  the  current  has 
stopped,  and  connect  the  polarized  cell  with  the  galvano* 
meter,  we  observe  an  initid  swing  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
former  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  a  corresponding 
deflection,  which  after  a  time  disappears  entirely.  Althougl^ 
as  a  rule,  a  sensible  time  elapses  bef(»re  tha  polarisation 
reaches  its  maximum,  yet  it  is  important  to  remark  that  it 
may  rise  to  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  tha  maximum 
in  a  very  short  time  indeed.  Edlund'  found  that  in  a  cer- 
tain case  the  electromotive  force  of  polarization  reached 
0'57  of  a  Daniell  in  about  of  a  second.  Bernstein  has 
recentiy  arrived  at  results  of  a  similar  kind.  He  found,  for 
instance,  that  platinum  plates,  polarized  to  1  '86  of  a  Daniell, 
fell,  when  the  resistance  of  the  circnit  waa  7*46  Siemena 
units,  to  1-57  in  OOIll  sec.*  This  rapidity  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  polarization  is  of  very  great  importance,  and 
has,  we  think,  been  overlooked  by  some  experimenters. 

In  cases  where  the  polarization  does  not  reach  its  maxi- 
mum, no  liberation  of  gas  or  other  ion  is  observed,  such 
as  is  seen  with  a  permanent  current,  and  it  might  of  course 
be  denied  that  chemical  decompottition  takes  place  at  all. 
We  shall,  however,  assume  that  Faraday's  law  holds  for 
this  case  also,  and  assert  that  the  current  in  the  first 
instance  actually  pasaea  through  the  liquid  and  produces 
chemical  decomposition,  according  to  the  same  law  as  a 
permanent  current,  and  that  this  goes  on  until  the  aeeumu* 

'  Maxwell,  Eleetricity,  vol.  L  f  468.  , 
*  For  an  exception  to  this  statement  see  1te1oi^>ifTjU 
■  rvyg-  ^""i  l»xv.,  *  Pegg,  Ann^  clOlSTS. 
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lation  of  the  ions  has  generated  an  opposing  eleotromotire 
foroe,  aqul  to  that  of  the  battery,  vheo  of  coarse  the  cur- 
rent nraat  atop^  We  cannot  jnstUy  thia  poeitioQ  ver;  easily 
'  by  direct  experiment]  yet  there  are  many  faots  to  support 
it,  and  so  long  as  it  is  tenable  it  seems  to  afford  the  most 
pluloBophical  new  of  the  matter. 

Having  explained  the  phenomena  of  polaiuation  so  far 
IB  ia  necessary  for  our  immediate  parpoae,  we  now  proceed 
to  inquire  how  far  experience  justifies  tiie  a[^Iication  of 
Ohm's  law  to  electrolytes,  or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing, 
to  examine  how  far  Uie  methods  of  differont  ^tysioists  for 
measnring  electrolytie  resistance  have  led  to  eoncordaut 
resoltt. 

Mm-  One  of  the  earlleat  methods,  in  which  polarization  was 
mentof  eliminated,  was  that  of  Horsford.^  He  filled  a  rectangular 
lyitc^  trough  with  the  electrolyte,  and  iuserted  in  the  trough  two 
■iwe*'  ^lectrodee  very  nearly  fitting  the  cross  section.  These 
Ban-  electrodes  could  be  set  at  different  measured  distances 
apart  They  were  coated  on  the  further  side  with  non- 
coadncting  substance,  so  that  the  current  could  flow  between 
the  opposed  sides  oaly.  Id  this  way  he  secured  that  the 
stream  lines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes  should 
depend  as  Uttle  as  possible  on  the  distance  between  them. 
Tlus  trough  was  inserted  in  the  battery  circuit  along  with 
a  tangent  galraoometer ;  then  the  dietance  between  the 
l^lates  was  decreased,  and  a  metallic  resistance  E  inserted 
in  the  circuit,  so  as  to  bring  the  current  to  the  same 
strength  as  before.  The  current  being  the  same  in  both 
cases,  it  is  assumed  that  the  polarization  in  both  is  the  same, 
in  which  case  the  resistance  of  a  length  of  the  electrolyte 
^eqnal  to  the  difference  of  the  distances  between  the  elec- 
trodes  in  the  two  cases  is  eqtial  to  R  Knowing  the  section 
of  the  trough,  we  might  calculate  from  B  the-  specific  resis- 
'  tance  of  the  electrolyte.  If  the  valuee  arrived  at  be  the 
same  when  deduced  from  different  lengths  of  the  electrolyte, 
and  for  different  strengths  of  current,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  Ohm's  law  applies.  The  application  of  this  method 
requires  the  passage  of  a  permanent  current  in  conaequenee 
of  which  the  ions  appear  at  the  electrodes,  and  the  BolutioQ 
is  the  nof^bonrhood  becomes  ^tered;  ao  that  it  ia  difficult 
to  make  certain  that  the  polarization  is  exactly  the  same  in 
the  two  cases,  and  that  no  raaiatance  of  tatnsition  is  gene- 
rated. Matters  may  be  mended  a  little  by  passing  the 
torrent  for  the  same  time  in  both  cases ;  but  this  is  scarcely 
a  satisfactory  remedy.  Still  valuable  results  were  obtained 
with  this  method  by  Horsford  and  Wiedemann;  the  latter, 
in  applying  it  to  silver  and  copper  adutions  used  electrodes 
of  silver  and  copper  tespectiv^y,  whereby  the  polariatiini 
to  ha  eliminated  was  vary  mach  reduced. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  discovery  of  Mattencd  and  Du 
Bois  Raymond,'  that  carefully  amal^mated  zinc  electrodes 
in  a  ntutral'  solution  of  ztnc  eulphate  are  not  polarizabl^ 
tMts.  Beetz*  determined,  by  means  of  WheaLston^'s  bridge,  the 
reaistaoc^  of  various  solutions  of  this  eleotrslyteu 

The  liquid  wu  inoloicd  in  a  cylindrical  tnbe,  297  cm.  long,  with 
a  mnn  aootion  of  1'40M  mj.  em.  Amklgamited  sine  piktos  were 
a|wU*(l  to  the  mda  of  the  tub*,  and  fastened  od  by  india-rubber 
eonan.  Tha  ends  wen  than  Inaerted  tightly  into  openinga  in  the 
ddn  or  two  bottlei  wbich  ware  filled  with  tha  aolntion  (the  tame  aa 
that  ooDtainod  In  tha  tnbe).  The  thick  electrodea  loading  to  the 
diac^  and  Uia  baoks  ot  the  rine  diaoa  thetnaelvaa,  were  lacqferod,  to 
fnaalita  them  from  tha  liquid  in  the  bottlMu  The  whole  appanttos 
wan  tmmarwd  In  a  trough  of  water,  which  could  bo  heated  to  any 
'deaircd  temporatara. 

In  the  couraa  of  fala  axparimenta  Baeti  damonatrsted  the  abaenca 
.of  poUrintion  when  amalgamatoii  alno  alectrodoa  are  naad,  and 
eliminated  the  tranaition  raaiatanoe  i&  boiling  the  elactrodea  in  zino 
'solphato,  and  tranaferrtng  tham  ■  ■  the  ends  of  the  tube  without 
szpaeuro  to  tha  air. 

I  Beati  farther  propoaed  to  find  the  sMcl&o  conductivity  of  other 
lelectrolytea  in  tenna  of  that  ef  iliui  Golphata,  hy  azperimonting  on 

*  Poaf.  Ana.,  1847.  ■  MonaUbir.  ftr  Btrl  Akad.,  1859. 

Bogg.  Amn^  ezzzri.,  1M9.    ^«^^iiii..jtftt.f  18«t 


oloead  cinuita  oouiatlng  anffrab  of  the  eUotioWte  to  be  tiimlnl 
He  triad  damping  asmnmanti  for  thia  potpoaa^  Mt  thaefleots  toh* 
obaarvad  tanud  out  wo  snaU  for  aoeniata  obaamtion. 

Paalzow'  indoaed  the  electrolyte  to  be  examined  in  » 
siphon,  the  two  ends  of  whioh  dipped  into  vessels  porooa 
clay  also  filled  with  the  electrolyte.  The  clay  vessels  were 
immersed  in  beakers  filled  with  zinc  sulphate,  at  tha 
bottoms  of  which  were  placed  large  amalgamated  zinc  disciv 
which  formed  the  electrodes.  .  The  only  polarization  or 
tranaition  resistance  to  be  feared  is  that  at  the  boundary 
of  the  two  liquids,  and  this  is  very  amalL  What  little 
remained  was  eliminated,  aa  ia  Horafnd'a  methods  ^ 
taking  differences. 

Tba  reaiatanoa  of  the  whole  arraogemant  wu  meaaared  by  means 
ot  Theatatona'a  bridge,  and  thea  tfaa  aiphoo  waa  replaoad  by  a 
ahorter  one  filled  with  the  same  liqald.  If  R,,  B,  be  tba  reaiatanoee 
found  in  tha  two  caaa^  -  R,  la  obrioualy  ue  reaiatanoa  of  a 
length  of  tha  elaotiolyto  equal  to  the  difforenoa  betwaan  tha  lengths 
of  inesiphoDB.  If  R,',  R,  be  aiaiilar  valuea  obtained  whan  tba  eleo> 
trolyte  b  replaced  bv  marcnij,  then  the  apaciflo  reaiatanoa  of  the 

elactrolyts  ia  3i7-j^  tiut  of  meioaty  Mng  takao  as  nt^. 

The  moit  important  ctf  all  the  recent  reaearcheB  on  the  kom-i 
api^ioation  U  Ohm'k  law  to  deotndytes  an  tJioaa  U  F.  a^HcTm^ 
Eohlrauach  and  Nippoldt    In  order  to  avoid  tlw  effisdti  i 
of  poIariatioD,  they  oaed  the  alternating  cnrrenia  of  an  aoctob 
electromagnetio  machine.    Iluae  enrrenta  varied  veiy 
nearly  as  the  dne  of  the  angle  of  rotation,  and  conld  m 
sent  in  rapid  sncoenion  thrcugh  the  electndyte.  Tho 
whole  quantity  of  electrici^  that  passea  In  the  first  part 
any  alternation  ia  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
which  pBiaea  in  Che  aecond ;  hence  equal  qvantttieB  of  tin 
two  ions  (aay  H  and  O)  iriU  be  separated  at  each  eleo* 
trode.   If  the  H.  and  O  combine  to  fona  water,  it  is 
obvions  that,  on  the  whol^  there  will  be  no  reaoltank  eleo> 
tromotive  force  of  pdarization  eidiw  way;  and  if  th^ 
coexist  side  by  side  without  eomlnning,  there  will  still  be 
up  resultant  electromotive  force,  provided  the  elecbtodes  be 
exactly  similar.  There  are  two  advantages  in  this  method. 
There  is  no  evolution  of  gas  or  other  ion,  and  conaeqnently 
no  alteration  of  tha  solution  and  electrode,  such  as  goea  on 
with  a  constant  current    We  have,  beaidee,  another  great 
advantage,  which  is  denied "  us  with  eonatant  cunenta,— 
viz.,  that  by  increasing  the  tiu  of  the  electrode^  ve  can 
diminish  the  effects  of  polarization. 

Tbo  whole  amount  of  eleotricity  which  poaaea  in  each  Indnotloa 
current  ia  tha  aome,  and  conaeqoently  the  whole  amount  of  ioa 
dapoaited  on  the  electrode  ia  the  aame;  hence,  if  we  iadreaao  the 
■nnace  of  the  electrode,  the  donaitT  of  the  d^oait  Is  deoieaaad  in 
an  inrene  ratio,  Kow,  the  reaearcnea  of  EoUnnach  and  Kippoldt 
hare  ahown'  that,  within  oertain  limita,  the  eleotnimotiTe  loree  la 
proportional  to  the  anrface  density  of  the  depoait  Hence,  by 
aumciently  increaains  the  surface  of  the  dectrodu,  the  poIariatloiL 
may  be  mode  as  ■mall  u  we  please. 

In  the  earlior  experimenta  pktiniun  electrodes,  having  a.  euifoot 
of  1  -08  cm.  were  used,  and  it  waa  found  tiiat  each  induction  cur- 
rent of  the  magneto-electrio  machine  dapoaited  on  each  aquaia 
millimetro  of  the  poaitire  electrode  f^^J  jf^fjgBb  oxyB"n> 
It  waa  thort-fore  expected  that  the  noluintioa  would  be  inaansiblab 
and  that  tha  electrolyte  would  bensTa  like  s  netalUo  reaiataBcab 
The  magneto-electrio  machine  and  the  alsctrolyte  wen  oosneotel 
up  with  an  electrodynamoraeter,  and  it  waa  foun^  that  the  defleo. 
tion  of  the  suspended  coil  of  the  eleotrodynamometer  waa  acarcelj 
aanaible  mhea  the  machine  mode  10  revdntiena  per  aacMai 
although  il  VM  1 5  acikla  diviaiona  when  the  eleotroljrte  was  repUiOM 
fay  70  Siemens  units.  On  the  other  hand,  when  tha  velocity 
reached  77  reTolntions  per  aocond,  the  deflection  waa  much  gioatsr 
with  the  electrolyte  than  with  70  Siemens  miitai  It  waa  found, 
howeror,  that  when  the  aurfaoe  of  the  eleotrodea  waa  incraased  to 
28  em.  a  metallio  resistance  could  be  found,  which  nve  the  aon* 
deflection  {within  errors  of  obaerratioa)  aa  the  uectndyte  fat 
speeda  varying  tnAn  4-8  to  76-9  revoluttwa  per  aaoond. 

•  Poair.  Ann.,  exzzTl.,  18fl9. 

*  The  adraatsfce  gained  eras  with  constant  eSinnts  hw  jpAsMlnr 
the  siM  of  the  electrodea  is,  howerer,  appreclabla  (i«>^iOri  WlT^ 
^-Lf<OT-,^Myj_W3.  and  "  Jubatbd..M8r4.  '"^^^'^'^ 
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Tlw  rnbtm  raatilta  leem  to  compel  ub  to  one  or  othar  of 
two  conclosioDs, — tiihtt  Uut  Ohm's  law  doea  not  apply  to 
la^dlj  ftlternatiag  camnta,  whore  the  maximum  of  polar- 
iatioD  ia  not  reached,  or  else  that  the  electromotive  force 
of  exceedingly  amall  depoetta  of  the  ioiu  muat  ba  Tery 
noaiderable.  The  fact  that,  aoder  certaio  eonditiona,  the 
eleetrolyla  ii  apptrertlj  a  better,  and  aoder  others,  appa- 
rmtlf  ft  woraa  conductor  tbau  a  certain  metal  wire,  aeems 
at  fint  aight  rather  to  point  to  the  former  concluaion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reanlt  with  the  29  cm.  electrodes,  ia  a 
direct  Terification  of  Ohm's  law.  Kohlraosch,  therefore, 
■dopted  the  latter  conclusion,  and  jnatified  his  doing  so 
hj  special  reaearcbea  on  the  electromotive  force  of  small 
pm  deposits  He  showed  that,  with  the  carrenta  he  osed, 
the  electromotive  force  is  proportional  to  the  surface  density 
of  the  depoait,  and  estimated  that  the  producta  of  decom- 
position of  ^  mg.  of  water  per  aquare  metre  would  gene- 
nt»  an  alactromotiTe  force  equal  to  that  of  a  Danietl's 
celL  It  ia  of  the  greateet  importance  to  remark  that  the 
polarisation  effects,  from  which  thia  result  is  deduced,  muat 
haTB  arisen  and  disappeared  In  aome  cases  in  mui^  leas 
than  of  a  second.  The  anomalous  behaviour  of  the 
electrdyte  with  small  electrodes  ia  ezplaified  by  EoUrausch 
hj  taking  into  account  the  self-indnction  of  ^e  circuit. 

A  KtUe  eonsidantion  will  abow  that  tb*  eleetromotin  force  doe 
to  thU  csoM  always  O|rpoeas  the  clactromotiT*  force  of  poUnatioo, 
wbn  the  enrrant  atiangtb  is  a  simple  harmoaic  Auction  of  the 
tea.  I«t  i  denote  the  eomnt  strensth,  reckoned  poaitiTS  in  a 
(ina  diraetton,  then,  accordiog  to  KoUruich'a  Uw,  the  electro- 

■ettve  foiee  ef  polarixatioa  at  time  t  ia  -P^ !dt ,  when  j>  ia  the 

deetmotiTe  fbrca  genoratad  hf  the  vaiaage  of  a  tutit  of  electricity ; 
tti  Taha  depsnda  on  the  electrolyte  ana  on  toe  electrode  being,  eaUrit 
pTibui,  noarlj  inrenely  proportional  to  the  surface  of  the  Utter. 
Itft  •  be  the  nmtber  of  lavontiona  of  the  machine  per  eacood,  aad 

^Isl  ^^-^i  *hcn  we  re^esent  the  electiomotiTs  force  of  the 
■Mtbtas  at  time  <  by  -  na*<;  and  the  sleotronfttUn  force 

I  T 

ef  ealf-iadiictloii  hj  -?x>  *here  k  and  q  are  conitanta,  the 

at 

latter  being  the  cosfficicnt  of  aeU-indoction  of  the  circuit  <ice 
Baetraaugnetiam,  p.  70 ).  If  w  be  the  whole  raaistaaes  of  the 
efas^  we  m»f  write 


■sj.^sln 


I'-'a-'/-'. 

VagleetiBg  dietvbeoosa  that  die  away  very  aoos  after  itartlDg  tiie 
■srhies^  we  get  fbr  the  value  of  i, 

*  - 

*h«  the  ori^  <^  time  baa  been  thrown  back  by 

Iha  deflection  «  of  the  dpumometer  is  pr^ortioBal  te  ^  /'aU, 
aid  may  be  written 

An* 

-  H'- 

Kohlraoflch  found  that  thia  formula  completely  accounted 
for  all  the  peculiarities  in  the  behaviour  of  the  electrolyte 
(lor  the  numerical  verifi^tiona  see  the  papers  quoted). 
We  see  that  the  deflection  is  increased  or  diminished  by 
fte  inaartioa  of  tlw  abctrtdTte^  aeonding  m  n  ii  gr«atw 

« iM  tiun  ly ^,^,iSii  "i^^*  the  inwrtion  of 
fte  electrolyte  nakHBcdlffaranee.  Acain,  if  n-^^^^/^ 


the  deflecUoD  will  be  the  same  aa  if  there  were  no  extra 
current  and  no  polarization.  So  that,  for  any  given 
eUctromagneUo  machine,  working  at  any  given  speed,  » 
certain  electrolytic  arrangement  can  be  found*  which  wilt 
exactly  eliminate  the  eflfect  of  aelf-induction,  and  tbarabjr 
render  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  a  mayimum.  It  f» 
obvious  too  that,  with  a  given  electrolytic  ceil,  the  daflw 
tioB  reaches  a  maximum  when 

 P  

this  maximum  was  actually  obserred  by  KoUraoseli  (f.c). 

Having  due  regard  to  these  circumstances,  Kohlrausch  Te<ta( 
and  Nippoldt  found  tlut  Ohm's  law  waa  applicable  to  j;"™  ■ 
their  alternating  currents,  for  electromotive  forces  varying 
from  over  }  to  under  ^  of  a  Grove's  ceU.  By  naingthot 
constaut  current  of  an  iron^copper  thenno-electric  pair, 
they  iound  Ohm's  law  applicable  to  zinc  aulphate  with 
amalgamated  tine  electrodes,  when  the  electromotiTe  force* 
waa  reduced  to  ^,^^^1,^  of  a  Qrove^  cell 

It  is  ill^lortaQt  to  remark  tiiat  the  fact  that  the  dectnf 
lyte  behaTei  like  a  metallio  oondoctor  through  a  consider 
able  range  of  velocities  of  the  sine  inductor,  is  'not  » 
conclusive  proof  that  the  last  trace  of  polarization  hae 
boon  eliminated. 

In  fact,  let  a  be  the  rsabtaace  of  the  eteetrdyte,  W  that  the 
rest  of  the  circuit,  and  w  the  natalHc  resistanoe  that  ^vas  the  same 

aleetrodynamoineteT  deOaction  for  n  revolntieBS  of  the  inductor  mj' 
second,  than  the  ab^ra  formnU  gives 

since  we  rappoee  a  very  nearly  —  v.  If  now  p  be  icdneed  to  a  vary] 
•mall  Tftlae,  it  may  happen,  eapeciaUy  tor  tolaraUy  high  apeed%j 

that  1^1^  IS  veiysnsll  compared  with  pq^  in  wUoh  esse  w-w  will 

be  indepeadent  of  n  tbroogh  a  considerable  range  of  speed,  and  the' 
'electrolyta  will  be  repUcesola  by  a  wire  whose  retistaoce  is  leas  than' 
the  imI  resiaUnce  of  the  electrolyte  by  a  email  constant  quantity,  f 

The  earlier  results  of  Kohlrauach  and  Nippoldt  fot^ 
sulphuric  acidi  in  which  they  used  29  cm.  electrodes,  wera^ 
affected  with  an  error  due  to  this  cause,  amounting  t« 
about  4  per  cent.  In  the  later  experiments  of  Kohlrausch 
and  Qrotrian,^  this  error  was  finally  eliminated  by  "  pW 
tiuiiing"  the  platinum  electrodes.  Kofalrauach  had  found 
t'lat,  with  "  platinized"  electrodea  of  only  1  aq.  cm.  sur, 
face,  the  p9lari2ation  of  the  currents  of  his  aine-inductoi 
was  insensible;  he  therefore  concluded  -  that,  with  25  sq.' 
cm.  platinized  electrodes,  the  reaidual  poloricatiou  would 
be  finally  eliminated.  To  make  quite  certain,  he  instituted 
three  teats,  which  were  carried  out  on  the  method  used  in!, 
all  the  later  experiments  on  thia  subject' 

The  Wheatstone'e  bridge  amagement  was  adopted,  fig.  M. 
gives  a  achame  aof  ths 
arrangement.  The  fluid 
and  a  rbeoatat  occupy 
two  arms  of  the  bridge, 
the  remaining  two  con* 
tain  eftch  100  0Umens 
units ;  A  u  the  fired 
and  B  the  snepended 
coil  <rf  the  clectixKlyne. 
mometer,  and  9  tbe 
Bine-inductor, 

In  thia  way,  (1) 
the  resistance  of  a 
receiver  with  29  cm. 


ySg.S6. 


platinised  electrodes  was  fonnd,  when  filled  first  with. 
HjSOf  of  mi*<mnni  conductivity,  and  secondly,  with  NaCUj 
the  driving  weight  of  the  inductor  being  varied,  so  as  to 
give  speeds  of  10  to  100  revohitions.   Hie  ^ssplts,  redn 


nsplts,  redneed 


^PwAnn.,<SiT.,  1975.  LJigitizeo  by' 

•  KofalrauKh  and  Gfetiisa,  Poff.  Ann.,  div.,  1676 ;  KoUraoseh' 
IM.,        »7«.  -  ^ 
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to  a  oommon  tempemtaw,  were,  for  the  HjSO.,  141-73, 

141-64,  Ul-52,  141-53, 141-53,  and,  for  th«  NaCl,  

366  27,  366-33,  366-35,  366-31  Siemeiis  uniu,  with  tb« 
driving  weighU  6,  7-6, 10,  IB,  30  kgr.  reapBctirely.  (2)  The 
reiiatanee  of  a  loIutioD  of  zinc  anlphate  vas  found,  firvt,  in 
Beetx'a  manner  with  constant  ctifrent  and  amalgamated 
QQC  electrodes;  secondly,  nsing  alternating  correnta  and 
the  aame  electrodes  as  before ;  thirdly,  with  alternating 
enrrents  and  the  platinized  electrodes;  the  three  resalts 
reduced  to  a  common  temperature  gave  537-49,  537'41, 
037*20.  The  greatest  diTwgence  from  the  mean  might 
haTe  been  caused  by  ao  error  of  ^  degree  ia  the 
temperature  measurement  The  agreement  may  therefore 
be  proDOQDced  complete.  We  think  that  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  experimental  methods  just  described  have 
solved  iu  a  aatiafactory  manner  the  problems  involved  in 
the  determinaUoD  of  electrotytio  reaistance.  We  have 
dwelt  OQ  them  so  long  partly  becanse  nearly  alt  the  in- 
fonnatioD  on  the  subject  we  possess  has  been  obtained  by 
their  means,  aad  partly  because  thej  pretent  points  ot 
great  theoretical  intereat. 

Aaotlur  mstltod  hu  bets  smploysd  by  Ewiqf  and  Uaqcregor.  * 
The  slcetrolyts  was  incloMd  in  a  tuirew  Inbt  with  vfde  nM,  in 
wUoh  won  Mt  pUtlnnm  alKtrodea.  Thts  ■mngeniiMit  vu  inMrtod 
ia  a  WhMtatone't  bridge,  and  iu  rMiituM  netaured  ia  th«  aanal 


T-aWif 
ttelau 


iMfflenl. 
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vt  tho  bridge  were  tlso  mada  large,  ia  ordtr  to  reduce  tha  rate  of 
iwlsiiiatlon  M  moob  u  poulble ;  uother  CMeatial  feature  of  the 
method  la  the  UM  of  a  "  dead  beat"  galranometer  with  a  mirror  of 
very  amall  moment  of  inertik.  The  paper  of  Ewitig  and  Hacgregor 
bai  formed  the  sabjeot  of  a  KmevhaC  Intter  oitloinii  by  Moti,*  to 
which  Macgregor  haa  replied.* 

BtUttry  Reiiitane4.—U  the  electromotive  f<ave  and  in- 
ternal resistance  ot  a  battery  in  action  were  the  same, 
whatever  the  external  reeiatance,  there  would  bs  no  diffi- 
culty tn  finding  the  internal  resistance  by  Ohm's  method.  * 
T7e  have  simply  to  give  two  different  values  to  the  external 
resistance,  and  meaaura  the  cnrrent  in  the  two  cases.  The 
electromotive  force  does  not  appear  in  the  ratio  of  the  two 
eorrent  measures;  hence,  knowing  tbis  ratio,  we  can  find  the 
internal  resistance.  Or  we  may  use  an  electrometer,  and 
measure  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  two  poles 
<tf  the  battery,  firat,  when  the  external  reaiatt^nce  ia  infinite, 
secondly,  when  the  external  reaistance  is  R.  Then,  if  r  be 
the  intenwl  resistance,  the  ratio  of  the  first  electrometer 
R+f 

reading  to  the  leeond  la        ,  bgr  Ohm's  law ;  hence  r 

can  be  found. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
battery  is  not  independent  of  the  external  reaistance.  In 
gener^,  when  a  battery  is  circuited  through  a  small  reais- 
tance, its  electromotive  force  is  much  smaller  than  when 
the  external  resiatance  is  very  great.  This  ariaes  from 
the  polarization  set  up  by  the  passage  through  the  battery 
of  ita  own  current,  and  possibly  in  some  degree  from  other 
causes  as  well.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the 
internal  resbtance  of  the  battery  is  a  f  uncUon  of  the  cur- 
rent, ^is  being  so,  it  is  clear  Uiat  a  theoretically  satiafac- 
tory  determination  of  battery  resistance  cannot  be  arrived 
at  by  such  methods  as  we  have  deacribed.  Since,  howe-ior, 
the  increase  of  the  eleebomotive  force  ia  vary  alow  after 
the  external  reeiatance  has  reached  a  certain  Talus,  and 
aince  tha  alteration  of  tha  internal  resistance  takes  some 
time,  we  can  get  in  many  cases  meaaurementa  sufficiently 
aeonrate  for  praotioal  purposes.  A  variety  of  methods 
have  been  devised  with  this  object,  and  applied  moatly  to 
the  Bo-ealled  eonatant  batteries  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  there  is  something  indefinite  in  the  term  in- 

'  Ho  oba*rv»tioo  made  for  NaCl  In  tha  flret  cue. 


temal  rosutanco,  unless  the  ciretunstanoes  be  given  under 
which  it  ia  found.    In  the  method  of  Von  Waltenhttfen, 
the  battery  is  "  compensated  '  by  another  battery  so  ar- 
ranged that  no  current  passes  tlirough  it ;  and  then  this 
arrangement  is  slightly  altered,  ao  that  a  very  small  cmiatt 
paaaea  through  tho  battery.    This  amounta  to  findiag  tha 
iotemal  reaiitaDce  for  very  amall  curranta.    The  method 
of  Beetz  also  involves  the  principle  of  compensatios ; 
two  batleriea  are  used,  but  the  one  whose  resistance  is  to 
be  found  is  compensator  and  not  compenaated.    The  circuit 
of  the  compenaator  is  joined  for  an  inataot,  and  then  tha 
compensated  battery  is  thrown  in.    The  assumption  in  the 
method  is  that  the  electromottva  force  ia  the  same  in 
the  first  instant  whether  the  battery  is  doaed  through  a  I 
reaistance  R  or  a  resistance  R'.    The  results  soem  to  Justify  | 
the  assumption,  and  to  establish  the  practical  value  of  the 
method ;  but  there  are  clearly  limits  to  ita  application  which  | 
it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  defina    Beeti  himself  shows 
that  the  electromotive  force  of  a  battery  is  greater  whan  it 
u  compenaated  than  whan  it  ia  eompensating.    A  umitar  j 
ol^eetion  may  be  urged  agaiuat  the  method  of  BieDMOi,  j 
whieh  again  gtvca  good  raanlta  when  properiv  naad.  Wt 
refer  the  readu  interarted  in  thia  matter  to  the  eooresi  of 
information  already  qooted  (see  Hiatorical  Sketch),  and 
content  otuadvea  with  an  aeeonntof  lif  ance^a  method,  which,  hu 
although  autjeet  to  the  aame  objection  aa  all  the  othm, » 
very  convenient  for  rough  purposes,  and  is  mneh  empk^ 
in  this  conntrr. 

L«t  A,  B,  0,  Dbe  four  reaistancas  arranged  in  dnolt,  B  batng  tlia 
battery  whose  fesistano*  ia  rsqoiied.  Inenrt  a  galvsaematw  bsnma 

and  Stt,  and  a  circuit  which  can  be  dosed  SDdopsnsdb]rBMBi 

of  a  key  between  IbtuA^  Vs  this  have  aa  ordinan  Thiit' 
■tone's  bridge,  with  a  key  In  plaoe  of  a  battery,  and  a  battaty  to 
place  t4  the  oidinary  reaistance  to  be  measured.  OwIdc  to  tha  pr*' 
asnce  ot  the  battery,  there  will  be  a  ennent  through  the  ^nso- 
mater,  which  will  deflect  tha  needle ;  thia  deflaotion  is  eompenHlK 
by  means  of  a  magnet,  and  tha  needle  brought  back  to  sero.  Thn 
the  raaiatanoes  A,  C,  D  are  arranged  ae  thai  Ih*  gatvanmtttr  ii  ^ 
qf4d4d  vA«n  Me  k»y  circuit  ia  opmerf  or  tlmd;  wbon  thia  is  lo  tbi 
k«y  and  galranonetar  dreoits  are  coqjuate,  and  we  have  AC-  BD 
=  0,  from  which  wa  can  find  B,aiace  A,  C?,  Dare  known.  Inpracttei. 
however,  it  is  impoaaibU  In  the  great  m^ority  of  cases  to  fnUl  u« 
direction  printed  la  itaUea  Snroooa  tor  a  moment  we  had  ananipd 
the  resistances  so  that  AG  -  BD  Is  very  nesriy  but  not  quite  letOk  ■» 
■appees  we  close  the  key  oiienit,  which  hsd  been  fMneriy  opo^ 
then,  sisee  tUa  La  not  conjagata  to  tha  battery  eirouf  t,  tha  axtMSSI 
reeiatance  oppoeing  the  battery  ia  reduced.;  heaee  its  eleotremotin 
foree  fatla,  tne  evrrtnt  through  the  galvanometer  is  altered,  and  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  alUra.  At  the  aama  time  than  is  s  eanent 
owing  to  tha  hot  that  AO -BD  is  not  exactly  sere.  These  two  e»e» 
may  ettlier  cooaptre  or  oppose  each  othw.  Ho  iat^so  far  as  «• 
know,  hare  bean  obtained  which  would  enable  ua  to  tefl  bow  qtiieUy 
thia  fall  in  the  electromotive  force  of  any  given  battery  coma*  on. 
In  practice  we  aae  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  galvanometer,  asd  thfii  • 
alow  awing.  The  former  is  due  to  tho  deviatioa  of  the  bridge  from 
balance,  and  the  latter  to  the  altetation  of  the  elaotromobve  foru. 
It  u  eaev  to  decide  which  ia  which,  for  the  direction  of  the  fonoir 
can  be  cnanged  by  making  AC  -  BD  poaitiTe  or  negative,  while  tliS 
directioD  of  the  latUr  U  not  efTected  in  thia  way.  Thia  dlatnrbtnf 
effect  b  very  great  with  one-fluid  batteriea  ;  it  would,  for  inatanor, 
he  a  hopelsM  nndertaklne  to  meaaure  In  this  way  the  renataace  of  a 
cell  of  Smee  whUe  aending  a  largo  current  The  cfl'act  ia  not  •« 
creat  with  a  Daniell'a  celt,  and  can  be  reduced  ad  libUwn,  b;  iotn^ 
aucing  metAllia  reaistance  into  tho  battery  circuit  Tbs  ^d*'* 
having  been  tbna  reduced  within  reaaonablo  Umita,  we  o^raU  uu: 
—  Arrange  the  bridge  until  tha  deflection  owing  to  davUtioa  from 
balance  la  oppoeiU  to  that  due  to  the  change  La  the  •1*«^'«<°°°" 
force;  then,  hy  gradual  adjuetment,  work  down  the  initial  J*'*J* 
nothinfc,  »o  that  the  needle  appears  to  alart  off  en  Its  aWv  swnig 
without  any  perceptible  atniggle.  When  this  state  «f  nsttfli  la 
reached,  there  ie  a  balance,  and  B-^.  Then  subtracting fron B 

the  jeiiaUnce  put  Into  the  batUry  circnit,  we  get  the  reeiaUM*  o* 
tha  battery.  Ofconrae  this  doea  notaolve  the  problem  of  flnding  tb* 
reeiatanoe  of  anj  battery  aaading  any  curnntL  bdkn.,  belieTS  (bit 
as  much  can  U  done  in  thU  way  as  {njui4jftM<  IVyi«" 
cations  of  Hanee'a  method  have  lately  basn  (ji^eesd,  m  taw 
praelieal  adranUgea  ever  the  origlaal  BSthod  nave  seefcelj ai 
beeo  ecUbtuhed. 
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On  RmriaiKt  in  Omeral. 


We  luTB  drtwn  no  diitinctioa  between  statical  and 
dfumical  electricitj  in  our  appUcatioD  of  Ohm's  lavr,  and 
■0  Bodi  neieDtial  disUnctioa  haa  erer  been  proved  to  exist 
In  proportion  as  a  body  is  a  good  conductor  for  galvanic 
de^ridt^,  it  ia  a  bad  insulator  for  statical  electricity.  In 
d  jneral,  however,  bodies  which  are  good  enough  insulators 
^  to  retain  a  charge  of  statical  electricity  are  so  bad  conduc- 
ton  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  compare  their 
coodDctivities  by  means  of  the  voltaic  current    On  the 
other  band«  it  is  di£Beult  by  means  of  statical  electricity 
to  eompare  satlafactorily  the  conductivities  of  very  good 
Mndoctoia.     Determinations  of  the  last-mentioned  kind 
leae,  however,  been  made  by  Rises  (vide  in/ra, — Heating 
Effects),  and  the  results  agree  with  those  obtained  by 
other  methods.     Hie  insulating  power  of  a  substance 
depends  practically  to  a  great  extent  on  the  nature  of  its 
nrface.   The  dissipation  of  statical  electricity  by  insu- 
ktiog  supports  ia  dae,  in  most  casea,  almost  entirely 
to  the  cooilacting  power  of  a  thin  surface  layer  of  mois- 
ten Modensed  from  the  atmo^here,  or  of  some  product 
d  dumical  decomposition  caiued  by  exposure  to  the 
eir>  or  of  duat  or  other  foreign  matter  accidentally  de- 
piaitedi   Aa  far      high  speeifie  reaistance  ia  concerned, 
ptiiflii^  diellao^  abonite,  and  glase  at  ordinat7  tempera- 
toTM  wndd  all  be  about  equally  good  insulators ;  but  in 
pnetiea  ihaj  ttaaA  in  the  order  in  which  wa  have  named 
!     Ama,   PanuKn  and  ihellac  anrpasa  the  <rflier  two  in  their 
power  flf  preaerving  for  a  Icmg  time  a  clean  dry  surface ; 
I    ebooite  ia  veiy  good  for  a  tama,  1>nt  ultimately  its  surface 
i     beeomes  eovend  with  a  layer  of  sulphuric  acid,  aruihg  from 
Uw  daeMBpoaition      tlu  oiateriiu;  glassi  again,  is  very 
hygnaeo^  althoit^  white  flint  glMi,  wlwa  kept  dry  by 
•ittfeialiBoana,iB  8^  to  be  one  of  ue  beat  iniulators  known. 
Highest  in  tlie  fwder  of  conduetlTity  stand  the  metals 
^  and  their  aUojiL    In  fliia  class  of  bodies  the  passage  of  the 
alaetric  enrrent  ia  unattended  by  chemical  deeompoaiUon, 
and  the  condoetiTity  decreases  aa  the  temperature  inereaaes. 
jUug  with  tiw  metals  may  be  ranked  a  few  other  bodies, 
whidtjutva  anomalous  eoDdnotivity^but  are  not  decomposed ; 
ncfa  as  graphita,  red  pkoiphorus,  chloride  end  oxide  of 
lead  under  the  meltin^^Kiint, various  sulphides  and  selenides, 
'     tcQuriam,  and  selemum.    In  the  great  mtyority  of  the 
I     bodies  included  in  this  suj^lementary  class  the'  conduc- 
!     tiri^  increases  with  the  temperature ;  the  last  two  present 
I     eereral  anomalies,  to  which  we  shall  refer  farther  on. 

k  second  dass  of  bodies  is  formed  by  those  which  are 
decomposed  by  the  electric  current  The  specific  conduc- 
ive tivity  <^  these  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  metals,  and 
it  increaaee  when  the  temperature  is  raised.  To  this  class 
bebngf  when  in  solnUun  or  in  the  melted  state,  most  simple 
Innary  compounds  composed  of  equal  equivalents  of  two 
elements,  and  compounds  derived  from  these  by  "  double 
decomposition"  (see,  however,  art  Elktrolysib)  ;  also 
some  mlphides  which  have  an  anomalous  conductivity, 
ud  glans  and  some  bodies  like  it,  which  in  the  melted 
rtata,  and  in  the  soft  state  preceding  fusion  conduct  as 
si«eta>lytea. 

Non-ctHiductoni,  on  the  other  hand,  are : — All  gaEee  and 
rtpoofv,  wheUier  at  ordinary  pressures  or  in  what  is  called 
t  neoura,  diamond,  sulphur,  amorphous  phosphorus, 
smorpbous  sebnium,  fluid  chlorine,  bromine,  solid  and 
melted  iodine,  bichloride  and  biniodlde  of  tin,  sulphuric 
anhydride,  solid  silicic  acid,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  tin; 
noat  compounds  that  are  not  binary,  that  is,  do  not  consist 
of  an  aqual  number  of  equivalents  of  two  components,  e.g., 
aany  organic  oomponuds — eiherie  oils,  resins.  Wood 
ibce^  caoutchouc ;  abo  "  binary  compounds  "  in  the  solid 
To  these  may  be  added  ^urv  water,  pure  hydro- 


chloric acid,  &c.,  which  are  very  bad  condocton,  if  not' 
absolute  non-conductors. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  will  be  inte- 
resting to  throw  together  a  few  of  the  general  principles 
that  bare  been  arrived  at,  and  to  give  a  few  numerical 
results,  which  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  bodies  in  the  scale  of  con- 
ducting power.  For  farther  details  we  refer  to  Wiede* 
mann's  Oalpanitmut. 

ifttaU.—(l.)  It  WBS  iMDulied  \tf  Forbn  thst  tlw  order  of  con-  SpeeiOe 
ductirity  Is  tbt  same  for  electricity  ms  for  heat  Tha  mes<urement«  re^^i 
of  WitdemsDn  sad  Fnax  have  «sublishe<i  that  tlie  ratio  of  the  uinpcnt- 
condaotivitiea  for  heat  and  for  elactricitT  it  itry  nearly  constant,  w  eo- 
Dot  onlj  for  pure  meUla,  bnt  also  for  allflyt.    (See  WiedemanD'i  *''i|'!fi!t!L 
Oaivanumut.  bd.  i.  9  \H.)  oinwi-i* 

{i.)  The  conductivity  of  the  put*  m>taU  decreases  as  the  tern- 
psiatnte  rises  from  0*  to  100"  C.,  the  iste  of  decnsss  becominf 
amaller  towards  ths  upper  limit  IlattUewB  ezprcstes  the  con- 
dnctivltyiby  the  formula  k~k,il- at+Bfi),  when  it,  denotes  the 
ooadnctirity  at  0'  C,  t  the  temperature,  and  ■  and  fi  conitanti. 
He  found  that  «  and  B  had  nearlv  the  same  value  for  ail  pure 
metals  in  tha  solid  state,  with  taa  axeeption  of  thallinm  and 
iron,  and  give*  as  ths  meen  valoes  for  pate  metals  0*00376470, 
j9-  0*0000068402.  Tha  values  for  iron  are  a-O-OOSlieZ, 
«.0'00001S»I6  i  for  mercnry,  a-  0007448.  i9 - 0 ' 0000006268. 
Althengh  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  general  agreement  ia 
the  formalji  for  tha  diffcroDt  pore  metals,  yet  the  actnsl  formnla 
arrived  at  ia  purely  empiriesl  and  nmat  be  need  only  between  0* 
sad  100*  C.  If  we  carried  iu  application  beyond,  it  would  give  a 
uinimom  condactivitj  for  pure  metala  about  SOO  C  The  direct 
experiments  of  Uidlar  ana  Siemeni  give  no  indication  of  uich  a 
muimnm.  The  latter  teprsesnts  ths  nsults  td  his  sxptiiments 
(exteadiag  in  some  esses  as  far  as  lOOC  C.)  by  means  ei  the  for* 
mnla  r-aVT  +  /lT-  y,  where  r  is  the  epedfic  reeiatance,  T  thesb< 
Bolnts  temperatttre,  «>  ^  T  constants.  Relying  on  a  formula  ef 
this  kiad  Ibr  platinum,  Siemens  has  .constnutM  a  pyrometer  far 
detsrmiaing  ths  tsmpentoie  ftirnaoes  by  means  of  rasislaBca 
measaremants. 

<8.)  As  we  have  seen,  tha  apeeifio  resistance  of  pure  metala  goes 
on  increaaiug  continnoualy  ai  the  temperature  riiea.  At  tha  melt- 
ing-point there  is  a  sadden  tiee  in  tiie  leeutance,  sad  after  that  the 
rpHStaoca  goes  on  increaaing  with  a  ■nailer  temrenture  eoeffloicnt 
than  before,  This  is  la  accordance  with  the  net,  that  both  the 
apecifio  condnctirity  and  tempeiatqre  coefficient  of  metcury  are 
smaller  than  thoae'  of  the  other  metalt  in  the  solid  state.  Bismuth 
and  antimony  are  esceptiont  to  this  rule,  in  that  there  is  a  nidden 
decrease  of  resiatanca  at  the  melting-poisi  According  to  the  re- 
mits of  L  de  la  Rive,  the  reaiataac*  oi  metala  in  geneiml  ia  abont 
doubled  in  passing  the  melting-point  We  ahonid  therefore  ekpcet 
the  speciao  conductivity  of  froseo  msNoiy  to  be  aboat  3*81*  that «( 
silver  being  100. 

Anoy$.—(l.)  Ifatthievien  found  that  the  meUls  could  be  divided  ai'ovb. 
Into  two  elaases^  according  t«  the  condnetiag  properties  of  thtlr 
■Jloys; 

a.  Lead,  Tin,  Cadmium,  and  Zinc. 
fi,  ilottol  theether  metala— Biemuth,  Antimony,  PU*!< 
nam,  Palladium,  Iron,  Aluminium,  Sodiutg,  Oo*  ■ 
Copper,  Silver. 

I.et  *,  v*  be  the  volnmei,  /  the  spectGo  gravitiea,  t,  ¥  the  eon* 
dactivltiesof  the  two  components  of  any  slloy;  end  let  e"-"^^, 

«nd  f  be  called  the  mean  spedfio  gravity,  and  nsaq 

condtictiTlty  of  the  allor.  Then  alloys  of  any  one  metal  of  class  a, 
with  sny  other  of  tha  same  elaaa,  have  very  nearly  the  mean  ipecifla 
gravity  sad  condnctivity  calculated  by  the  abore  fonnn1>.  ^ 
KWan  of  a  metal  >  with  a  metal  0  have  specific  gravity  and  c«i* 
dnetivity  always  lasa  thaa  tha  mean.  If  a  metal  « la  alloyed  witb 
a  cowddetabla  percentage  of  0,  tha  condnctivity  ie  not  much  altered,' 
but  if  a  metal  fi  be  alloyed  with  even  a  very  small  quantity  of  «, ' 
the  conductivity  ia  greatly  redaccd. 

AlloTi  of  the  metala  $  among  thamselvea  have  in  general  a  con* 
ductlTity  much  inferior  to  that  of  either  component  The  eon* 
ductirity  rmaina  constant  through  a  considerable  range  of  par*' 
oentage,  hut  rises  very  quickly  aa  tha  percentage  of  eiuer  metal 
approaches  100.    Tbi*  property  ia  very  marked  in  an  alloy  of 


ffotd  and  ailver.  Hattbieeeen  recommended  an  allov  of  two  parts 
by  weight  of  gold  to  one  of  ailver  for  tha  rebn^duction  of  the) 
Bta&dai^  of  reaietaoce.  The  reatatance  of  such  in  dlegr^wnlqW 
Tery  alightly  effected  by  amaU  variil^titt^&iti  «dBi|UUnWX 

Mercury,  and  melted  metale  gei.mlly,  are  not  subject  to  the 
foregoing  laws.  A  very  amall  percentage  of  another  even  worie 
cenaoeting  metal  raiaea  the  conductiyity  of  mercury,  but  tlie' 
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idditioD  of  Urgtr  qaantftie*  of  the  fonigii  meUl  loweti  tns  coo- 
diictiritj> 

<3.)  Tht  fonnnl»  fw  th«  tsnpentDro  nriatlon  for  Mej*  of  tli* 
xoaUl*  a  ktuoog  thsmselvea  agreo  very  clowlj  with  the  mttm  for* 
Bnla  calculated  from  the  Tolume  perceatagea. 

If  P  denotes  the  fraction  of  itaelf  by  which  the  eondnctirity  at  0* 
ezceeda  that  at  100*  for  an  average  pure  metal  (P— 0*29307),  and  F 
the  aame  fraction,  obeerred  in  the  c*m  of  my  alloy  for  which  the 
•bserred  and  mean  or  calculated  condnctiTities  atO*  andHXTare 
K  ^}t»  utd  f,„— then,  according  to  Uatthiesees,  the  following 
>«lation  holdi  for  iJloyi  of  metali  a  among  tbamMlvei^  and  metala 
B  •moiig  tbemMlTea; —  _ 

vltleh ii  tlM  nme  thing,  R,,  kc,  denoting  rerfattnflw, 

FortUoyi  of  ■  with  $,  the  obierred  TaJ»  of  P  [a  lo  pmnX  gmte 
than  that  calculated  by  thia  formula. 
Cftet  or  Olhtr  Phyiieal  Cenditiom  affteting  Uu  JUtittanc*  of  Sotid  Sediu. 
Xmlt^  —Betides  temperature,  a  Tariaty  of  other  circumatancei  affect  the 
goa.  tpeciOe  resiitance  of  metali.  Aa  •  general  rula^  metala  are  worae 
eonductora  ia  the  hard  than  in  the  aoft  atata.  Tampering  rtccl 
increases  its  Teaiitnea  cooaiderably,  but  lubsHtient  heating  and 
gradual  cooling  redncta  the  resistance  again.  The  resistance  of  a 
wire  stretched  ny  a  weight  is  inersaaed  more  than  catf  be  accounted 
for  by  the  mere  decrease  of  the  section. '  Winding  on  a  bobbin  has 
the  same  effect.  The  finer  a  metal  is  drawn  into  wire,  the  greater 
b  its  specific  realetance  in  the  case  of  iron,  the  smaller  in  the  caaa 
«f  copper.  Magnetization  baa  also  in  certain  casee  been  found  to 
affect  the  reslsUnce.  These  effects  were  studied  by  Sir  William 
Thomson ;  ths  results  of  his  researcbas  an  given  in  his  Bakerian 
Lecture,  Phil.  TVons.,  1856.  The  experiments  an  very  initmctiTe, 
and  many  of  them  welt  worth  repeating  now  that  we  faaTs  more 
delicate  sppantus.  The  most  curious  case  of  alteration  of  resist- 
ance is  that  of  tellurium  and  selenium.  We  bare  already  men- 
tioned that  selenium  in  the  smorphous  ttato  is  a  non-coDduetor, 
/fler  continned  heating  it  passes  into  tbt  crystalline  state  and  con- 
tlucta.  Sale  found*  that  the  conductivity  of  thia  crystidline  form  of 
selcninm  is  gresHy  affected  by  light,  and  that,  too,  diffcreotty  by 
light  of  different  colonra.  Prof.  W.  {}.  Adams*  has  latelv  made  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  subject,  and  concludes  that  tnen  is  an 
•etioD  of  ligh^  which  rtries  as  the  aqunn  root  of  the  itluminatiiig 


power,  e-A  1  ie'distinct  from  any  heating  effect  He  found  Ihe  ml 
tance  of  selenium  in  one  case  diminished  by  a  fifth  when  it  wi 
ezpoKd  to  the  light  ol  a  certain  paraffin  lanp ;  the  ebsnge  1 
teUunnm  under  eimilar  circumstaucea  was  ih"'*  fonndtlu 
the  passage  of  a  ttrong  current  through  eelenium  sets  up  a  kind  i 
polarization,  which  opposes  a  enmnt  ia  tbe  same  direction  ss  tlu 
which  produced  it,  and  aids  a  current  in  the  oppodia  dlrsitioi 
This  led  him  to  eaepect  that  the  action  of  light  nught  of  itssU  stK 
a  cumnt  in  the  selenium,  and  he  found  that  under  certain  citcnn 
atancee  this  ia  the  case. 

Pluid$.—'S\\*  rerilicatios  by  the  experiments  of  EoUnnsch  ar 
Nippoldt  of  Ohm's  law  for  electrolytes,  through  a  wide  range  • 
elsetromotiTe  force,  has  greatljr  increased  the  interest  of  all  ds' 
relating  to  the  reeiatanee  of  this  claas  of  condnctora.  We  hare  i 
diffictUty  in  working  with  slectrolytet  whoee  composition  and  i^bji 
cal  state  is  perfeotlT  definite,  a  thing  next  to  impeeaible  in  the  n 
of  solids.  Hanca  t&e  resistanca  of  an  electrolyte  nas,  far  beyond  tl 
rsslatsaes  of  a  solid  metal  s  T<One  aa  datnm  for  physical  sptcnl 
tions  concerning  the  ultima.*  properties  of  mstter,  which  underl 
Ohm's  law.  We  nfer  the  reader  to  Wiedemann's  Oalvatxiimvaht  i 
acooont  of  ths  earlier  nsnlts  in  this  departaent  of  Pouillct,  Hank* 
Beeqasrd.  Horafoid,  Wiedemann,  BecVer,  Lent,  and  Saw^jew.  K 
recemmsnd  to  hie  notice  particularly  the  canftel  experimsnb  < 
Beeti  on  sine  snlphste  (his  temperature  determinations  are  the  mo 
extensivs  of  the  kind),  also  the  naearchesoi  fsalzow,  whoezaabu 
the  condnctivi^  of  various  mixturta  of  two  solutions,  the  conda 
Uvitiss  of  vbieli  had  basn  sepantaly  deUrqiiMd.  He  finds  that 
R  and  R'  bo  dia  nsintancss  ot  the  component^  tho  resistanee  of  tl 

mixtura  is  not  so  that  the  current  Is  not  dividsd  betww 

the  liquids  as  if  they  wsn  metala  in  multiple  an;  nw  is  it  the  nta 
of  B  and  R',  hot  it  lies  nearer  the  smaller  of  tho  two.  A  sinili 
reeult  was  arrired  at  by  Ewing  and  Macgregor.* 

Kohlrausch  and  Grotiisn*  have  made  the  moot  recent  u  will  i 
the  most  extensive  inveetigations  ;  and  we  ^all  beat  deseribt  ti 
present  state  of  sctentiflc  knowledge  on  this  sutgect  by  giving  ii 
snalysis  of  their  resoltsand  conclusiona  Their  ezpenmeulj  dH 
«ith  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaltee  and  audins  cailbi 
Kohlrausch  hss  alsc  axamined  a  number  of  the  commoner  icidi 
For  conveniencs  we  lieve  transcribed  the  diagram  given  by  Xobl 
rausch,  which  embodies  certain  of  the  results  obtained  by  hiniscUU' 
Orotrian.    Fig  1  of  the  oiagram  gives  tba  condncUvities*  ijc^t 


tVC;  the  onliDitee  nprcsent  i,,  xlO*,  except  for  scefic  and  tar- 
Csrie  aokl,  where  they  npreoent  i;„  x  10*  and  «,|  x  10*  respectively, 
Iho  absoissis  npreaeot  psresntagin  bv  weight  ia  fhs  sobation  of 
HCl,  HjBO,,  'StLJX  fcg    la  fi^  8  tto  Taluaa  of  tbe  tWlapentnre 


IMagran  illnstraUng  13sctTlul  Condactlvity. 


*  For  reeent  experiments  aa  tUs  snl^fset  ssa  Aim  it  8.,  Doe,  187C, 
JwM  1877.    Authorities  for  sons  of  Oo  ether  facto  stated  wiU  bo 
#iand  in  Wledemann,'L  {  307. 
s         9  ft  .  ia78.  •  Pne.  R.  S.^  vols.  xxiiL  ixiv.  xxr. 


coefficient         fot  18'  a  an  glvw     fl»  ndinitii^  the  alseta 

being  percentsgss  *s  before.  For  convenience  of  drswing  the  coe* 
cieot  of  acetic  acid  is  decreased  by  0-01. 

The  curves  which  appear  in  the  disgrsm  Inclnds  all  ths  diitlnc 
vsrietiee ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  cases  the  conductivity  vsoa 


*  JV«w.  AA*,  1878.  •  Fogg.  Aim.,  cUv.,  1875,  BoaeUx,  W?! 
<  Homrr  Is  ths  ■tandsi&r 
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cootinnoiuly  witli  U)«  oonMotntlon,  anRpprotch  to  xero  for  infinllt!; 
weak  solutiona  bailiff  mdioatad  in  til  cam*.    Tbs  cUlorules  mty  h» 

0  M»MM. 


(1.)  CaCI,  ftnd  UffCL  FMch  mazimnm 
~ "  C.  lor  percentuu  84 


^Tidod  into  two 

cndiwUTitiM  1908  x  10-*.  X810  x  10-^,  at  18*  .  _ 
•sd  19-8  twpwtiTflj',  in  mek  earn  iIioTt  of  attnrKtioti.  LiCl  jm>> 
baUj  does  tM  mine,  aad  N&Cl  tppaart  to  null  •  muumnm  between 
S3-9  p  c  uid  it*  ntmtion  perwabig*  26-6.  (2.)  KCl,  NH.Cl, 
8(CI|.  end  BftCls  insiMM  is  condwctiag  powor  np  to  the  point  of 
MtantioB. 

Tekins  the  bat  condoetiiig  aolatiou,  the  order  cf  condoctivitiea 
u  NBA  KCU  NaCl,  Ua,  CaCH^  StCI^  BftCl^  UgCI^  the 
Alkaline  chloridee  heading  the  liet  A  35  p.c.  aolution  of  NH^Ct  ia 
in  feet  half  as  good  a  condootor  ae  the  beet  aoid  eolutioo  known. 

It  waa  fouia  that,  if  the  condnotivity  for  email  peroentuae  be 
repnaantadby  t-ap  -k'^,  oo  that  m  may  be  called  lAt  spt^JU  eon- 
drnttivUf  i*  vtUtry  tolulioiu,  then  a  rariea  inmaelj  aa  the  epecifio 
grariij,  that  ie,  direotlr  as  the  "  epeci&c  Tolume." 

The  tamperatnre  coefficients  for  the  chloridee  are  very  nearly  in- 
dfpandent  of  the  temperatnre.  There  ia  a  alight  increase  for  higher 
taraperatures,  which  la  most  marked  in  the  caee  of  bighljr  ooscen* 
tiated  and  riscona  solntioaa  of  CaCl^  HgCI^ 

For  weak  aolntione  the  eoefflotenU  are  all  rery  nearly  cqnal ;  at 
18"  C.  the  extreme  ralne  for  6  p.c.  aolutlona  liea  between  ^  (for 
iiCl}  and  A  <'or  HH^Cl).  There  le  a  tendency,  as  aeen  by  tba 
carrea,  to  a  ralne  A>  or  "O^S  for  rery  weak  aolutiona  It  will  be 
BotiMd  (eee  taUe  below)  that  thia  coefficient  ia  macb  larger  than 
•Q0i9,  which  Is  aboQt  the  corresponding  number  (or  a  pnra  metaj. 

When  the  peroentage  Is  inoreaaed  mm  Are  npwatds,  the  tem- 
peratnra  coefBdant  for  18'  C.  decreases  at  first  for  all  the  chlorides  ; 
It  raaches  a  minitnom  for  NaCl,  CkCl-  HgG«  which  belong  to 
claw  (I) ;  bnt  tbera  Is  no  minimum  for  KCl,  NH^Cl,  BaCl^  which 
belong  to  claaa  (2),  and  hara  no  mazimwn  eonductirlty. 

Tba  acida  inveatigated  wera  nitric,  hydrochloric,  aolpharle,  pKoa- 
■pherix,  oxalic,  tartaric,  aad  acetic  In  ararj  case,  except  that  of 
«iali(  'Cid,  a  nazimnm  conductiTlty  was  obtained.  The  order  in 
which  we  bavB  named  the  acida  la  that  of  the  condsctinty  of  the 
best  cvudttctlng  aolntiona  at  18*  C. ;  for  tfae'firat  three  we  have 
re^wctlTely  tj.lO'-^MO,  7174,  8914,  the  eorreeponding  percen- 
tagas  being  29'?,  18*3,  80-4,  so  that  the  maxima  «re  veiy  nearly 
«(|tial,  and  the  maximum  porcsntagea  not  far  apart  The  curre  fbr 
aolphoric  acid  ia  exceedingly  remarkable.  Between  0  and  100  p.c 
of  H,SO^  it  shows  two  maxima.  The  fltat  minimum  oceun  at 
tba  iwreaBtaga  corresponding  to  the  hydrate  H^SO^-f  H.O.  The 
eoodactiTity  corresponding  to  H^SOf  i*  alao  a  mininnm;  lor  when 
SO|ia  added,  causing  aoperaaturation,  the  conduclirity  again  in- 
crMsaa,  tbcie  muat  uiereTore  be  at  leaat  one  mora  maximum,  siaca 
melted  SO,  ia  a  bou -conductor.  There  ia  no  peculiarity  in  the  curve 
eorraapondiog  to  tb*  hydrate  2H,0  +  H^O^,  which  if  dlatingniahed 
from  H,0-f  HfSOf  in  nnt  being  cryatallixable.  A  atriking  simi- 
Urity  in  the  cass  of  anlphuric  and  acetic  acid  is  remarked  between 
ttw  euraa  of  miitaitc*  and  of  tetid\ficalw»  UmptratuMj  whereTcr 
tha  ktttr  is  h  igh,  the  former  ia  to  also ;  there  ia  a  maximum  in  both 
caMfar  HpO  +  H^O.  and  for  H^0«,  and  a  nWrnnm  in  both 

 near  tiS  p.c';  Mie  other  mininia  do  not  agree  ao  walL 

A  tvaoarkabU  relation  ia  given,  which  appeara  to  connect  the 
mistaiKa  of  the  nonobaaio  acids  HCl,  HBr,  HI.  and  HNOy  If 
any  poroantaga  bo  multiplied  by  the  epaclfic  n^rity  of  the  aolution, 
and  dlT{dad4>y  tb*  molaoolar  weight  of  the  acid, the  ratult  U  the  num- 
ber of  moleculsa  (a)  in  unit  of  Tolum*  of  the  eolution.  On  forming 
•  tabb  of  reaiaUQcea  with  a  for  argument,  it  waa  found  that  for 
aolstiana  with  the  aame  m,  whether  of  HCl,  HBr,  HI,  oi  HNO^ 
tht  coDdnctirity  b  the  aame.  Thia  appears  very  clearly  from  the 
dotted  enrre  in  8s.  8  of  the  dbgram,  calculated  from  the  different 
■cida,  ths  regnlanty  of  the  cure,  and  in  parta  the  coincidencee, 
ara  Tcry  markad.  This  result  may  be  lUted  thus  i—In  taltUumt 
crateiat'M  *n  tqval  aum^  o/  m^tevlis,  v>htih*r  oj  HNO|,  HCl, 
HBr,  «r  HI,  Om  amjmuiUf  of  tUetntlynd  tiiwfer  e^vof  tluirtmotim 
ttrtat  pmm  in  tifforiU  dirteliofu  with  equal  reUUiPi  vlacitist.  * 

The  tamperatnrs  coefficients  for  the  four  monobasic  acida  ara  naarly 
aqnal,  aoa  nearly  independent  of  the  concentration.  The  sane 
iacraase  of  temperatnra  coefficient  with  increase  of  concentration 
aa  was  noticed  in  the  caae  of  Tiscona  chloride  eolations  st^wara  also 
in  tba  Tiaeons  add  solutions  of  phosphoric,  tartaric,  and  aulphuric 
acid.  It  la  alao  found  that  where  the  condoctitri^  ia  a  minimum, 
the  Umparature  coefficient  is  coirespondin^y  great;  ao  that,  with 
incraaaiog  temperature  the  maxima  and  minima  tend  to  get  smoothed 
•at  It  appeara  alao  that  the  proximity  of  the  maxima  for  H^^, 
UKO,,  HG,  becomes  more  marked  as  the  temperature  rikea. 

The  eziatanoe  of  the  maxima  in  most  caaea,  and  of  tbe  minima  in 
Hm  aulpburio  acid  curre,  led  Kohlrauacb  to  auggoat  the  principle 
that  no  stable  chemfcal  compound  in  a  pui«  ateto  Is  a  conductor, 
mi  that  mixture  of  at  least  two  auch  compounds  is  necessary  for 
coodaetion.  He  mentions  many  instancea  of  thie  pWicipIe, 
vatar,  snlphorous  adid,  carbonic  acid,  aostto  add,  meltod  boracic 


1  A  alrallaTlaw  might  ba  atatad  for  tba  cUoridMt  bat  It  holds  only 
^  nrr  *«ak  aolatfOMb 


acid,  chromic  acid,  anhjdroua  80„  kc  In  a  recent  Pft^f*  1><  glTsv 
some  Terr  iotcreating  results  conceruing  the  conductivity  of  pur* 
water  and  other  bad  condnctora.  The  lowest  eonduotirity  be  got 
for  water,  was  71  (H^-IO**).  Thia  waa  afUr  carafnl  pnriflcn* 
tion  and  repeated  diatillaUon  in  glass,  and  Anally  in  platinsa 
TcsaeK  After  standing  under  a  glass  bell  Jar  for  4-8,  SO,  It, 
and  1060  hours,  the  water  rose  in  conductivity  tnm  78  to  183,  860, 
860,  and  3000  respectively.  He  calculates  that,  if  purs  water  wera 
a  non-condnotor,  i  the  preaenea  of  O'l  mgr.  par  litre  «  HCl  would  ba 
anfficiant  to  aceonnt  for  the  obasrVed  conduoUvlty.  He  alao  found 
conductivities  for  SnCl*  (<}  200,  alcohol  {commercial  distilled)  80, 
acetic  acid  <g1acial  malted)  4,  ether  (<)  -8.  Among  recent  researches 
of  intereet  may  be  mentioned  Braun'a  attempt*  to  meaanra  the  eott« 
dootivity  of  melted  aalta,  andOrotrian's'on  the  relation  between  tbe 
viscositj  and  the  electric  eondnctivity  of  electrolytes.  For  Uia 
apeoulationaof  KohlrauKh,  Hankal,  Beets,  Wiedemann,  end  Quincke 
on  the  ultimate  nature  of  eleotrolytio  resistance,  eee  the  papora  of 
the  first-mentioned,  or  Viedemann'e  Oatvaninmu,  Bd.  L  {  434  aqj. 

Cteeea-^Ve  are  not  aware  that  any  ezperiments  bare  hitherto  Qasaa. 
aatabiished  that  any  gas  or  vapour  at  ordinary  temperature  and 
pressure  b  a  conductor.  Boltxmann*  has  arrived  at  the  negative 
reault  that  air  at  ordinary  temperature  and  preaanre  must  have  a 
a^fic  resistance  at  Ittul  10**  tiroea  that  of  copper.  Sir  Wllliaa 
Thomson  bas,  we  believe,  arrived  at  a  aimilar  reault  for  ateam  ;  and 
recent  experiments  by  Prof.  Uaxwell*  on  air,  ataam,  mercury^ 
and  aodium  rarour  (at  high  toraperaturea)  have  led  him  to  a  dmilai 
negative  conclusion.  It  wu  found,  however,  that  th*  heated  all 
from  a  Bunsen's  burner  conducts  ramarkably  well.'  Tbe  so-called 
unipolar  condnctlrity  of  flamas  pttaants  many  aaomallea,  which 
have  been  examined  by  various  experinantani  Fw  tbe  JitaratHn 
aee  F.  Brann,  Pogg.  Jnn.,  1876. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Iota  of  alrctricity  from  in- 
sulated conductors  at  modarate  potentiala,  observed  bv  Coulomb 
and  Rieas,  cannot  be  do*  to  conduction  or  convection  by  the  air, 
but  muat  aria*  almost  whoUv  from  the  inauUtiu^  supports.  War^ 
buig,  who  haa  experimented  nach  on  thb  subject,  appaiira  to  ba 
of  the  same  opinion  {vid«  Boltimann,  I.c  p.  416).  Yarley  lias  lately 
investigated  the  paauM  of  the  current  of  a  large  number  of  DaniellVi 
telle  through  a  Oeisuer'a  (hydrogen  t)  tube.  He  found  that  it 
required  823  cells  to  Mart  the  current,  bat  that  once  it  was  startsd 
It  could  ba  maintained  by  808  cella;  the  rarrenk  which  flowed  waa 
proportion^  to  ^  exoaaa  of  tbe  number  of  calls  om  804.  Thai,' 
for  817— 804  +  18  the  enrrent  u-as  proportional  to  26(,  for  880 
—  304  +  26  it  was  proportion^  to  61.  Aedordingly,  if  be  a  con- 
stant, and  R  another  constant  (the  redatanoeof  tua  gaaf)  we  gat  foi 
the  electromotive  force  E,  required  to  send  a  currant  1,  £=E( 
+  RI.  ^  la  aBalogoua  to  the  electromotive  roret  of  pdariiatlon. 
For  (brtber  datallB  about  the  resbtanco  of  dlelsotiipa  wo  refer  tba 
reader  to  HaxweH'a  SUetrieitif  and  llagnetitm,  vol.  l  {  866  sff. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  Idea  of  the  conducting  power  of 
different  bodies ;  r  denotes  ths  apeoific  resistance  in  C.O.S.  units  (to 
reduce  to  obma  divide  by  10*) ;  a  la  the  percentage  of  itself  that  r  Beneral 
increasaa  in  tbe  case  irf  netab  and  dacteasei  in  the  cose  eke* 
Irolytea  par  deg.  C. ;  f  b  the  temperature  at  which  r  b  given. 


Silver  (annealed)  

Copper  (anneabd) ... 

„  (hard  drawn 
Platinum  (annealed) . 

Iron  (annealed)  

Lead  (pressed)  

Hereury  (liquid)  

German  silver  

H,SO,  (max.  aoln.)... 

KHXl  (sat)  

ZnSOf  (max.  eoln.)... 

HtSO*  (pore)  

H,0  (pure)  

Glaee  


dutta  percba. 


t 

r 

a 

20* 

1521 

•87 

20 

1615 

■88 

20 

1652 

20 

0T58 

20 

0827 

20 

19650 

■33 

20 

21170 

■04 

20 

96190 

■07 

18 

1  39  X  10* 

1-5 

IB 

2-66x10* 

li 

W 

26  aoxio* 

2'8 

120-20x10* 

'42 

!l 

136x10'* 

200 

227  X 10" 

400 

736  X  10" 

24 

868xlO*> 

0 

7xlO»« 

*  Tbe  reaidual  conductivity  he  would  attribute  to  raaidnal  iaiMit 
tlea,  or,  as  in  the  csss  of  BfSO,  and  melted  salts,  to  diasocbtion,  what*- 
bj  the  aolution  becomee  In  reality  a  mixture  of  different  compouada 
—Pogg-  •^""l-  1876.  •  Pogg.  An%.,  cliv.,  1876.  i 

*  Pogg.  Ann.,  cirii.,  1878;  tlx.,  1877. 

■  Pogg.  Ann.,  dv.,  1876.  *  Unpublished  reeulta.' 

'  Berw{g(i>w-  .ilan.,  1874)  ha*  reaeatly  concluded  ftom  eonie 
perimeots  that  Hg  vapour  dott  conduct  In  a  certain  anomalous  way. 
His  experimints  were  complicated  bjr  the  conductivity  of  the  gbaa 
tabes  containing  the  heated  vapour ;  steps  were  taken,  however,  ~ta 
tit**''"*'  this.    Considerable  doubt  hangs  om  the  wboto  eo^Ht. ' 


^ L  E  CTRICITT 


Oh  tht  Paiiage  of  Eleetriciiy  throuffh  jHMulaton. 
Hitherto  we  b&ve  dinded  bodies  into  eondvelort,  through 
Sr'fc"  electricity  passee  under  the  influence  of  any  electro- 

^  motive  force,  however  small,  and  non-coi^duetort  or  intulatort, 
through  which  electricity  will  not  pass,  no  matter  how  great 
the  urging  force.  In  practice,  however,  when  the  value 
of  the  electromotive  force  reaches  a  certain  limit,  electricity 
does  pass  through  a  non-condactor.  A  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity taking  pUce  suddenly  in  this  way  throu^  a  non- 
conductor u  called  a  **  dkrujitive  dud^ary*."  The  power 
ot  a  noo-eondoetor  to  renat  up  to  a  eertuu  limit  the  passage 
of  electridty  throngh  it  has  been  called  its  dideetrie 
ttrength.  Tke  dielectric  atrength  of  any  medinm  is  greater 
the  greater  the  eleetromotin  fOTce  it  will  stand,  when 
iplaced  say  between  two  parallel  metal  platea  arranged  in  a 
given  way,  before  it  is  broken  throng  by  the  d^iraptiTs 
disohargei  We  shall  by  and  I7  attach  a  definite  qnanti- 
gtaUve  ai^fication  to  the  term,  but  the  general  notion  will 
,|w  snffiuent  for  the  preaent. 

Although  it  may  be  found  when  both  phenunena  hare 
been  more  fully  analyaed,  that  eondnctire  and  dismptire 
discharge  are  really  two  different  as^tects  of  one  and  the 
•ama  {dienomenon,  yet  for  the  experimenter  they  are  two 
dietinct  things,  whtdi  mnst  not  be  confounded. 

This  wonld  be  the  place  to  set  forth  the  quantitative  rale- 
tlons  which  ragulate  the  electromotive  force  required  to  pro- 
dnee  disruptive  dischargCf  the  quantity  of  electricity  that 
passes  under  ginn  eircvmatanees,  and  the  dielectric  strmgth 
of  different  misdia;  in  fact,  to  lay  down  for  disruptive  dis- 
charge a  law  correeponding  to  the  law  of  Ohm  for  metallic 
and  electrolytic  conduction.  The  present  state  of  electrical 
science,  however,  does  not  permit  us  to  do  this  in  a  satts- 
factoty  manner*  Experiment  has  not  aa  yet  led  to  a  single 
dominant  principle,  like  Ohm's  law,  which  will  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  disruptive  discharge^  The  best  theory 
of  the  subject  is  Faraday's,  which  will  be  gone  into  under 
"disruptive  discharge  m  gates."  Observation  and  experi- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  have  been  occupied  for  the  most 
jiart  with  the  various  transformatioDS  of  energy  which  ac- 
company the  disruptive  discharge.  We  prefer,  therefor^ 
to  discuss  the  whole matternadw  the  sin^  heed  ^disrup- 
discharge." 

TBAN3FOBMATI0NS  OP  ENERGY  ACCOUPANTINO) 
THE  ELECTRIC  CUKREKT. 

TTnder  this  head  we  propose  to  discuss  (to  use  a  word 
of  Kankine's)  the  eneii^etics  of  electricity.  It'  may  be 
olgeeted  that  this  -heading  might  ban  been  pot  over  a 
good  deal  of  what  has  gone  before,  and  we  shall,  for  con- 
venience, treat  certain  matters  under  it  which,  in  a  strictiy 
logical  division,  wonld  have  found  a  place  elsewhere.  If 
we  had  formed  a  definite  conception  of  what  we  call  elec- 
tricity— had,  for  instance,  assumed  that  it  is  a  material  fluid, 
having  inertia  like  other  fluids,  then  no  doubt  the  eneigetica 
of  the  subject  could  have  been  much  extended.  As  it  is, 
we  think  that  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  associating  in 
our  minds  the  experimental  laws  .which  we  are  now  to 
arrange  under  the  above  heading. 

We  shall  consider  (1)  the  heat  developed  in  metallic  and 
electrolytic  conduction,  and  at  the  junctions  in  heteroge- 
neous circuits ;  (2)  the  mechanical,  sound,  heat,  and  parti- 
cularly light  effects  accompanying  disruptive  discharge ; 
{3)  the  energy  of  magnetized  iron  and  steel,  and  of  electric 
currents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electric  current  (electro- 
magnetism)  ;  (4)  the  energy  of  the  electrotonie  state,  or 
electrokiuetic  energy  (magneto-electric  induction).  In  this 
list  ought  to  be  included  the  potential  energy  of  chemical 
aeparation,  which  would  come  under  the  head  of  electrolysis. 
At  preupDt,  howsveri  eleetn^yuy  ta  quite  as  much  a  ehiemi* 


cat  aa  an  electrical  subject,  and  it  has  been  found  convenieut 
to  treat  it  in  a  aepatate  article  (eee  EucTB(a,Tan).  Bww 
points  in  connection  with  it  have  already  been  touched 
upon,  and  a  few  more  will  come  np  in  (S),  which  treats  <A 
sources  of  dectromotive  force,  and  deals  witii  the  qn» 
tion,  whence  cornea  the  energy  whidi  is  evdved  in  the 
voltaic  eireuit  t  a  question  the  answer  to  whi^  is  for  the 
most  part  experimental  and  practical — the  only  one,  m  fact, 
that  tiie  state  of  electrical  adence  permits  us  to  give. 

Heating  Efftcts. 

'  It  is  easy  to  show,  by  a  variety  of  simple  experiments,  Doitioi 
that  a  current  of  electricity  heats  a  conductor  tltrough  ua'ui 
which  it  passes.  In  the  case  of  moderately  strong  currents  '^'^^^ 
the  heat  developed  is  perceptible  to  the  touch ;  the  wire 
may,  in  the  case  of  reiy  strong  currents,  be  raised  to  a 
white  heat ;  it  may  melt,  and  even  be  volatilized.  In  the 
case  of  very  weak  currents,  the  heating  effect  may  be  de- 
monstrated by  passing  the  current  through  the  spiral  of  a 
delicate  Breguet's  thermometer.  We  find,  when  we 
examine  the  experimental  data  on  the  subject,  that  heating 
effects  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  distinct  classes. 
In  the  first  of  these  the  fundamental  law  is  that  the  de- 
velopment of  heat  in  any  part  of  a  linear  circuit  varies  aa 
the  resistance  of  that  part  multiplied  by  the  tqvan  of  the 
current  In  the  second  class  the  development  of  heat 
varies  as  the  Jirst  power  of  the  current  The  hasting  effects 
of  the  first  class  are  obviously  independent  of  the  direction 
of  the  current,  and  are  irreversible;  and  the  more  ws 
examine 'them  the  more  they  appear  to  cbrreapohd  to  the 
loss  of  energy  by  the  frictiotul  generation  of  heat  in  oidia- 
ary  machines.  In  the  language  of  the  dynamical  theory 
of  heat,  the  part  of  the  energy  of  the  electric  current 
which  disappears  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  dissipated. 
The  effects  cnT  the  second  class  change  their  sign  w]uo  the 
direction  of  the  current  is  changed;  so  that,  if  anywhere 
there  was  evolution  of  heat  wbca  the  current  flows  in  one 
direction,  then,  when  the  current  is  reversed,  there  will  ha 
absorption  of  heat  to  an  equal  extent  We  shall  find  thw 
we  hare  great  reason  to  believe  that  each  effects  are 
stricUy  reversible.'  In  order  to  get  a  satisfactory  foondi* 
tion  for  the  simple  theoretiinl  views  which  va  Juts  thus 
indicated,  it  ia  essential  to  be  aUa  to  separata  the  two 
classea  of  effects.  Now,  this  is  possible  to  a  Tsijy  grsst 
extent  area  in  practice.  The  effacta  of  the  first  cUas  In- 
crease much  more  rapidly  with  the  strength  of  the  current 
than  those  of  the  second,  so  that,  by  sufficiently  increasing 
the  current,  we  can  make  the  effecta  of  the  aecond  elasa 
aa  small  a  fraction  of  the  whole  beating  effsct  ae  wa  {deass; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  snffieientlj  decreaaing  tiie 
current,  the  preptHiderance  of  the  second  class  may  be 
increased  to  any  desired  extent  We  shall  in  what  fdlovs 
suppose  the  two  classes  of  effects  separated  in  this  way. 

Discharge  ^  &atiecU  Sleefrieity.—Ont  of  the  eariiest  hmi 
attempts  to  atudy  the  heating  effects  of  the  electric  dis-t.i<ii 
charge  was  made  by  .Kinaersley.    He  constructed  an'^'"' 
thermoelectrometer,  which  consisted  of  a  dosed  glass 
vessel,  in  which  were  fixed  two  metal  balls  communicating 
with  electrodes  outside  the  vessel    The  bottom  of  the 
vessel  was  filled  with  a  little  coloured  fluid,  which  com- 
municated with  a  tube  having  a  vertical  arm  ridng  outside 
the  vessel    When  a  spark  passed  between  the  balls,  the 
heat  developed  caused  the  air  to  expand  and  force  the 
liquid  into  the  vertical  tiibe,  the  rise  of  level  in  which  indi- 
cated the  degree  of  expansion,  and,  by  ii^erence,  the  amount 
of  heat  developed  in  the  spark. 

Sir  Woft  Snow  Harris'  revived  this  instrument  of  Ku- 
nersley's,  and  improved  it  by  stretching  a  fine  wire  between 
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'Ih  tanuttUi  iiiftid«  the  Teasel,  go  tbftt  the  beat  infl«aured 
if  wm  BOW  that  eToWed  in  m  metallic  conductor. 


Witk  Uiia  iapnmd  iBitnmMSt  bt  modt  •  number  of  n|n«ble  ez* 
Mtnwata  ob  io»  he«tiDg  of  wire*  hj  tha  dincharge  of  «  Lejden 
bitfrj,  wboM  cliarg*  wis  iBMiured  hj  a  Lano'i  olectrometer.  Aa- 
niai  tbat  tba  hMt  dtTeloped  Tariea  invsreely  as  tha  conductivity 
W  tha  win  (which  la  not  tha  eaia),  he  arranged  the  inctala  in  a  aariea 
«bck  ayean  with  that  giT«n  later  l>j  Rieaa,  allliough  the  numban 
fma  do  not  pro(«rlj  renruant  tha  ronduetivittca  oving  to  the 
■  mum  MaamptioB  on  wntcli  thej  are  deduced.  Hama  obaerrcd 
Ikat  the  apecifie  eondnrtiritj  of  altof  *  ia  often  lesa  than  that  of 
fitW  natal,  and  that  a  ^ny  tm«il  ■•Imixtore  of  another  metal  con- 
■teibij  tedoeca  the  conductmiy  o(  |iure  copper.  He  alao  arrired 
•t  the  Ttaali  that  the  amount  of  lical  dereloped  in  a  wire  wirJ  a« 
Ha  qatBtit;r  electricity  i«hi''h  paaarn  in  the  diacliarg^,  bnt  acenu 
I  ta  have  ceselnded  that  tha  amount  of  battery  turfj  ■  naed  had  no 

RiMi  nude  two  Ter;  important  improTemeiita  on  the 
>  IkarauMlectromater      subatituting  spira)a  for  tbe  .atraight 
r  tin  of  TUrru,  taA  bj  iDclioing  the  tuba  containing  the 
'  bquid  ao  « to  b«  DMrlj  borisontal.    Tho  sensibility  of  the 
iaunm^nt  was  Utua  gnatly  incraased    Rieaa  took  op  tbo 
vkola  qaaatioB  of  the  heating  of  wirea  and  inveatigated  it 
tboroaghly. 

aetoaJ  Uatmtntat  which  he  ntad  u  rriirraented  in  figure  27 
Oikaftaa  Ma  MiatiffmttclrKam.   It  couaut*  of  a  glaaa  tnUe  of 


riit  27. 


Wr,  14  to  17  tnehet  long,  to  which  (a  blown  >  glaaa  globe 
tee  4  faehai  diameter.  Thia  tube  b  partial!)  fiUi'-l  with  tome 
Vhaaad  Cud  which  eonfinea  the  air  in  the  globe  ,  a  wid«  reaerroir 
Ift  :W  ather  and  of  the  tube  allows  the  fluid  to  accumulate  without 
■awSta  thange  of  lercl.  The'ttnnd  of  tha  intttumeni  roaaista  of  two 
ihraa  hiaged  together,  to  that  the  tube  can  be  placed  at  a  smtll  iii- 
10*  t«  the  horiten.  The  leat  of  the  instrument  will  be  under- 
tnm  the  figure.  Detaile  concerning  tbr  manipalatlon  will  be 
tw  the  Jt*i*fi99tlfetnrifaf,  Bd.  i.  |  410  When  the  Gna 
heated  by  a  current  of  electriciiy,  the  heat  developed  h 
hatwcra  the  wire  and  the  air  ;  the  ripantion  very  quiclily 
t  naaimnm,  and  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  fine  tube 
■tttionary  for  a  moment  If  m  be  the  number  of  acilc 
between  ita  original  and  final  poeiiioiia,  we  have  (aee 
ft.  orNaaeart,!  r  1315} 


T-mA(l  andH-mA(CW  +  Bl  . 


(1). 


'  T  denote*  the  amount  bv  which  the  tetnnerattira  of  the  wire 
nam  had  no  beat  left  it,  and  H  the  whole  amount  ot 
1 4a^»p*d  by  the  currant,  C  and  W  are  the  mean  apecific  heat 
I  wiahl  of  the  win,  and  A  and  B  conatanta,  which  depend  on 
<  MU «(  lh«  iaatramant,  and  on  tha  initial  tamnerature  and 
•rthaatr 

I A  ncry  eoaTanient  form  of  thermoelectroineter,  called  the 
r#  inttripttMr,  baa  been  used  by  Maacart  {I.e.). 

•  Pktt.  fVaM.,  1134. 


The  alteratioDS  of  preaaure  are  registered  aatomatically  on 
a  revolving  drum,  after  the  manner  of  the  puUe-regiatering 
instrument  of  Marey.  One  advantage  of  this  inBtrumant 
ia  that  it  gives  a  representation  of  the  eourae  of  the  tern* 
perature  in  the  apparatus. 

In  most  of  bia  experimenta  Rieaa  used  battenca  of  Layden 
jara.  The  jara  were  all  as  nearly  aa  poeaible  alike,  and  ths 
inner  armatures  were  in  general  connected  together  The  ■ 
quantity  of  electricity  given  to  the  battery  waa  measured 
by  means  of  a  Laoe'e  jar,  the  balls  of  which  were  placed  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  line  a^art.  The  battery  waa  then  die- 
charged  through  the  thermo-electrometer  along  with  any 
external  circuit  connected  with  it 

It  ia  of  great  importance  in  auch  experimenta  aa  to  are  aenerai 
now  describing  to  examine  what  happeaa  at  the  place  where  IVwot.*"^ 
the  circuit  is  closed.  This  closure  ia  effected  by  bnnging 
two  metallie  baUa  into  contact.  Bnft  before  contact  ia 
reached,  a  spark  passes  in  which  sound,  light,  and  heatara 
given  forth. — in  a  word,  energy  eTolred.  \\'hen  the  resia* 
tance  of  the  circuit  is  smalt,  thia  spark  paasaa  at  a  coiuider* 
able  distonce,  aud  ia  very  intense,  no  matter  how  quickly 
the  conductors  are  brought  together.  The  energy  consumed 
in  this  case  is  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole  energy 
given  out  by  the  dischsrgs.  If,  however,  the  rMistance  of 
tha  circuit  through  which  the  diecharge  takes  place  be  eon- 
i>iderable,  the  electricity  takes  longer  to  accumulate  suffi* 
ciently  to  raise  the  electromotive  force  between  the  balls  to 
the  discharging  limit.  We  may,  therefore,  by  operatiug' 
quickly,  get  the  balla  very  nearly  in  contact  before  the 
spark  passes.  In  this  case  the  apark  ia  much  lesa  intense,* 
and  the  fraction  of  the  whole  energy  which  appeara  in  it 
is  very  small.  Rieu  made  aome  very  valtuble  experimenti' 
on  thia  point.  He  arranged  an  air-break  in  the  drcuit  ff 
the  tbennoelectrometer,  which  he  could  widen  or  narrow  at 
pleasure,  and  discharged  bta  batteriea  through  thia  circiut 
ia  the  usual  way.  He  found  that  as  the  gap  ia  widened  tho 
amount  of  heating  in  the  thermometer  is  at  firat  increased, 
but  after  a  certain  length  of  break  is  attained  it  decreases 
again.  It  most  be  remembered  that  we  have  now  two  aii  ; 
breaks  in  our  circuit  of  dr«chargea,  the  discharging  break 
and  the  inserted  break.  One  effect  of  the  inserted  break 
is  to  diminiah  the  intensity  of  the  spark  at  the  dischargt.ig 
break,  and  cause  a  decrease  of  the  energy  which  appeara 
there.  On  the  other  baud  it  makes  the  discharge  of  the 
battery  iucomplele,  so  that  part  of  the  potential  energy  ia 
not  exhausted.  It  i^  very  likely  to  the  opposition  of  these 
two  effects  that  the  peculiarity  observed  by  Rieu  ia  due. 
Maacart  has  obeerved  a  Bimilor  phenomenon  in  dianiptivs 
discharge  through  oil  of  turpentine.  At  all  events  Biess 
showed  that,  when  the  inserted  break  was  not  longer  thaii 
^'^tbs  of  a  line,  the  beating  in  the  thermometer  was  tha 
same  aa  when  there  was  no  bre-ik  at  olL  Hence,  if  we 
make  the  resistance  of  our  circuit  so  great  that  the  spark  at 
the  discharger  is  not  longer  than  -nrlha  of  a  line,  tho  enerjyr 
ronsumed  there  may  be  neglected. 

The  resistatice  of  the  coonectiona  belonging  to  the 
battery  and  the  thermometer  were  always  very  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  tha  thormometer  wire,  and  the  wire,  if 
any,  inserted  outside  the  thermometer  ;  ao  that,  if  the  reats 
tancea  of  these  be  R  and  S,  the  reaistance  of  the  whole 
circuit  may  be  taken  to  be  R  -r  S.  The  law  to  which  the  Ofnerat 
cxperiinenia  of  Rieaa  led  can  be  ctpresacd  by  meana  of  thf 
formnta 

"-F^^<*     •  '-'\--^^^\  : 

where  Q  is  the  amruttt  of  electric  potential  energy  vhich 
baa  disappeared,  and  H  the  amount  of  heat  (meaaurod  by 
its  dynamical  equivalent)  developed  in  the  wire  of  tM 
thermometer,  whose  resistance  is  S.  ("^ r^t^c\\f> 

III  ths  case  of  the  complete  dSj^^^iKblft^^j^iiV- 
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jui,  eadt  o{  capadty  if  f  be  tiie  wliol*  diaisa,  we  get 
inmediitelj,  fraoi  (48)  of  Hatbeauiticftl  Then;  (p.  34^ 


Com  pari' 
aoii  of 
Bond  uc- 
Hviiiva. 


C'liiatan* 
currout 


Henot^  if  wo  keep  the  thermometer  and  iasHtad  wiree  the 
mm%  the  thermometer  iadicetioae  will  be  proportional  to 

^ ,  or,  in  wordi — tkt  ktat  wolmd  m  tht  H&a£>  or  m  anjr 

piwm  part  ^  fka  eirouit  u  proporiiimal  to  tAs  tquart  tf  A* 
batttrf  dkeu^dirtetljfftuidto^  nmmbtr  of  Jan  (LOiffo  tha 
baiUrf  ntfaet)  Umndf. 

If  the  thermometer  wire  remaiii  the  eame^  irhfle  the 
length,  leetiaii,  and  nutterial  of  the  iaierted  wire  ii  niied, 
thm,  r  being  tha  apedflo  reriatano«h  I  ttw  length,  and  f 

4rt 

the  diameter  o(^that  wire,  R»         Then,  aeocwding  to 
(S),  the  heat  derrioped  in  the  thenmaneter  ia  ^vaa  bj 
H--^  (n 


where  A  end  B  ar^  constante. 

If,  egaio,  we  use  two  wiree  of  the  eame  materiel  of 
leogtha  /  and  t  and  diametets  p  and  p',  and  make  two  ob- 
■erratiou  with  theae  for  ineerted  and  thermometer  wiree 
respeotiTel;  and  «e«  mtm,  then,  if  and  H,  be  the  heat 
•Tiered  io  the  two  casea, 

i;  -      .  .  .    .  . 

dace  R  +  S  ia  the  aame  ia  the  two  caaes, 

When  the  diacharge  is  not  complete,  we  hare  only  to 
aabatitnte  for  Q  io  (3)  the  appropriate  expression  for  the 
exhaoation  of  the  electric  poteotiid  energy.  Similarly  we 
may  And  the  beating  effect  caoaed  by  the  diachatge  of  a 
battery  of  jara  arranged  in  seriea  and  chafed  by  cascade 
in  Franklin'a  manner  (p.  39).  If  we  disdiarge  throogh 
a  maltiple  arc,  we  may  aasome  that  the  discbarge  divides 
itself  betireen  the  branches  in  the  ratio  of  the  condac- 
tiTities,  so  that  the  coodactinty  of  the  whole  arc  is  the 
sum  of  the  conductivities  of  its  parallel  branchea  On 
these  principles  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  heat  generated  in 
the  whole  circuit  or  in  any  branch  of  the  arc. 

All  the  cases  we  have  alluded  to  were  treated  expmment- 
ally  by  Kiess,  and  eatisfactoiy  agreonent  with  foraula  (2) 
established  in  every  caae^ 

By  means  of  formula  (4)  he  compared  the  specific  con- 
ductivitiee  of  e  variety  of  metals.  A  and  B  were  determined, 
and  a  standard  wire  of  platinum  of  given  length  kept  in 
the  thermometer ;  the  wiree  to  be  compared  with  it  were 
inserted  in  the  outside  circuit,  and  the  heating  in  the 
thermometer  observed.  From  the  result  the  specific  con- 
ductivity (in  terms  of  platinum)  of  the  wires  could  be  caU 
culated,  their  dimoosions  being  known.  Tha  results  agree 
very  well  with  those  got  by  other  means,* 

Heating  by  Constant  Current. — The  heating  effect  of  the 
current  furnished  by  a  voltaic  battery  was  recognized  as 
a  distinct  and  ofton  very  remarkable  phenomenon  for  a 
considerable  time  before  any  de6mte  quantitative  law  was 
established  regarding  it  Davy^  expsrimented  on  wires  of 
the  same  dimenflions  but  of  diffsrant  materials,  end  found 
that  the  metals  could  be  arranged  in  the  following  order: — 
ailver,  copper,  lead,  gold,  zinc,  tin,  platinum,  palladium, 
iron, — those  standing  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  Ust 
being  leas  heated  by  ■  given  cuirent  than  thoaa  nearer  the 
end. 
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Joule*  WH  the  first,  however,  to  aataUnh  a  definite  law  j« 
connecting  tha  amoont  (rf  heat  andved  per  eeoond  with  ths  '£ 
eonant  itieDgth  and  the  renstaaoa  of  the  wire.  He  wouid 
the  wire  in  which  the  heat  generated  was  to  be  meumred 
round  a  ^aae  tobe  whieh  was  immersed  in  a  calorimeter. 
The  resistanoe  of  the  water  is  so  great  that  we  may  avums 
without  sensible  error  that  the  whole  of  the  current  passte 
through  the  wiie^  Hie  temperature  of  the  water  was  de- 
termined by  means  of  a  mercury  thermometer  immersed  in 
the  ealorimeter.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  in  the 
wiqB  per  aeeond  oonld  then  be  fonnd  by  the  usnal  ealori- 
metrio  methods.  The  strength  oi  the  ourrsit  was  mea- 
enred  by  means  ttf  a  galvaoometer  inserted  in  the  hattacy 
circuit  along  with  Uie  wiiei  By  ezperimenta  of  tins  kind 
Jonle  eetablished  tiiat  t/u  amonmt  0/  htcU  ^mmUed  w  a 
ffiwen  tiwu  *ant$  dirsetl^  a*  tkt  pnduet  0/ tMt  rmiHoMicf 
th«wirt  'iiUQtk»tguar«<fihettrmgUt^th*emrtnL  8e 
tfaa^  if  we  ehooaa  oar  nnita  imperiy,  we  may  write 

H-Bn  (0, 

where  R  U  the  reriatanea  of  tha  wire,  I  the  atrength  of  the 
current}  and  H  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  io  time  /. 

ns  exparimsats  of  Jonk  were  lepwtMl  with  tncteessd  prNU< 
tioBa  agunat  siTCr  by  BwfMnl,*  Lan^>  end  Botle.  BMaaml 
allowed  the  wire  to  diMnnfs  beat  till  tbs  oalorimstw  hmM  neb 
a  tempwatora  that  the  Iom  o(  bwt  by  ndlatlon  and  ooavwtin, 
ae.,  was  jut  equal  to  tbs  nia  from  tbs  wi^^  so  tbat  tb«  taiBun> 
tare  beeama  statioeaiy.  Tha  cnmat  was  tbsn  stopptd,  aaa  tht 
loss  ol  beat  pMT  ssoesd  fonnd  tAesrviea  Oe  £dl  «i  Xmaymim 
in  OweeknisMtw.  Botto nssd an ioe oalorinwtv.  Lau'itadift 
smM  of  vaiy  canrol  axprrlneata  with  a  calnimatar,  is  wbkb  tbi 
Uqtdd  used  was  aloohd,  which  is  a  noch  worn  oondnotor  than  w*t» 
He  Ant  cotdad  bis  a^aratoa  a  taw  dagran  bolow  the  tamparatan  cf 
tha  aerronnding  air,  and  than  allowed  tba  current  to  geMiats  hut 
in  tha  win  tiUtha  tamparatan  of  Oa  whole  ealwimatar  (wbkk  vm 
kapt  oniforai  by  aglution)  bad  riaem  to  aa  aqeal  n  tun  bar  of  d«(n« 
above  tha  tampentnn  of  tha  air.  Tha  cuirant  was  then  stopead,  ind 
tha  time  I  wbieb  It  had  flowsd  bo  tad.  Aoeordlag  to  Joole'*  Uv, 
fBI*  oogfat  to  be  oonstan^  and  it  waa  foond  to  ba  ao  vary  easily.  A 
vety  oosva^snt  Instmment  for  dottonstratiBg  and  maaauiaf  tw 
beat  genaratod  by  the  aleatria  current  la  a  win  Is  tba  (>lara| 
thanDomatar  of  PognndorS,  which  ooaaists  simply  of  an 
themoinetar  with  alarga  bolb,  into  which  ts  lot  a  spiral  of  n* 
win.  The  heat  ganantad  is  dadneed  from  tha  azpaaaloiioriM 
alcohol,  which  ia  aiaaaarad  by  m«uis  of  a  seals  faat«nad  to  tha  st« 
of  ^e  thermometer.  Tha  v  Jna  of  tha  gmdaations  is  fonad  by 
pariaon  with  an  oidinaiy  them otoe tar.  Tha  thsrmoelootiSBSlv 
of  Rien  might  also  ba  used  in  a  similar  way. 

Btaiing  in  ^eetrotftet. — Jonle'a  law  appliea  also  t» 
electrolytes.  Tlie  phenomenon,  howeTer,  ia  not  so  sivi^ 
aa  it  generally  is  in  the  case  of  metallic  conductors.  Bi^ 
torbaoeea  arise,  owing  to  the  heat  evolved  and  ahsoihed  e 
in  the  secondary  actions  that  take  place  at  the  electrode; 
and  superadded  to  this  we  have  in  all  probability  an  ab- 
sorption or  evolution  of  heat  corresponding  to  the  Ftf  tier 
effect  between  different  metals,  of  which  we  ahall  have  to 
speak  directly.  Joule  eliminated  theee  distnrbing  inAn- 
encee  by  using  a  eolution  of  copper  sulphate  with  copper 
electrodes.  In  this  ease  copper  is  dtseolved  from  one  elec- 
trode and  deposited  on  the  other,  so  that  if  we  exoe^  the 
alight  difference  in  the  atates  of  aggregation  of  the  dis- 
solved and  deposited  copper,  the  secondary  processes  ar« 
exactly  equivalent,  and  must  compensate  each  other.  J  oils  ^ 
found  that  in  a  certain  solution  of  CnSO.  8-60  units « 
heat  were  generated  in  a  certain  time,  while  in  a  win  of 
equal  resistance  6*88  units  were  generated  by  an  equal  c^^ 
rent  in  the  aame  time.  In  a  similar  manner  £.  Bsoquer^ 
found  that  a  current,  which  would  produce  a  cnhic 
meter  per  minute  of  explosive  gas,  generated  in  certain 
solutions  of  CuSOj  and  ZuSO^  0-213  and  0  SB5  units  ol 

•  PhiL  Mv-,  •  ^»5r  •*  * 
»  Po^ff.  Jim.,  IxL,  1844. 
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ha^ ;  while  the  same  eomnt  would  hare  generated  io  wirea 
of  eqoal  rematonce  0-26  and  0-32  noita  respectiTel^. 
^  f  RnmihU  Beating  ^/icO.— Peltier  ^  was  the  first  to 
dbeorer  an  effect  of  thia  natore.  He  found  that,  when  an 
electrio  eiu^t  peaees  orer  a  janetion  of  antimony  with 
hismnth,  the  order  of  the  metda  being  that  in  which  we 
have  named  them,  there  is  an  evolvtion  of  heat  at  the  jnac- 
tbn ;  and,  when  the  current  passes  in  the  opponte  diree* 
tioD,  there  is  an  ahtorptwn  of  heat,  S3  that  the  temperature 
of  tlie  junction  falls.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  an  effect 
which  cannot  vary  as  Uie  square  of  the  current  strength, 
but  must  be  some  function  of  the  current  strength,  whoaa 
frimeipal  term  at  least  is  some  odd  power. 

Tlie  Paltier  effect,  t9  it  ii  now  called  tJltz  its  diwoTmr,  maj  b« 
dtmoiutnted  inMitiDs  «  ioldared  jiiiiotion  of  uitimonjr  tai 
Uantnth  into  m  ^en'i  tti«nnoel«otrooi«t«r.   When  the  cnmnt 

fMs  BiSfa^  the  fluid  will  flsa  in  the  stem,  indicatiog  abeorpttoo  ot 

hilt;  wbea  It  foes  SbBt,  the  flaid  wUl  fall,  indieattng  erolDtion 
ef  Mt  Or  we  mej  oae  Peltier'i  oroei, 
which  eouiete  ti  two  plecee,  one  of 
biamnth  HB*,  end  the  other  of  anti- 
BOBj  AA',  ■oldmd  together  In  the 
tern  of  a  eroaa  {fi".  S8).    A  and  B  ere 
coaneeted  by  a  wire  through  a  gal< 
nnomeUr  O.     A'  and  W  are  cod* 
McUd  with  a  batterr  0  throuh  a 
MBimtatar  D,  bf  mans  of  wUu  the 
cvmt  eaa  be  eant  tUSm  from  i ' 
B*  oc  from  B*  to  A'  throogh  the  Ji 
tioB,  The  thormoeleotrio  eutnnt 
dieatid  br  the  galTaaometar  shows  that 
^Jnetton  Is  heated  la  the  flrstiu'  ^ 
stave  asdeooM  in  thaeeoond.  Hf.  SS. 

By  leading  the  ennent  of  a  Oiore'a  eell  tm  tn  mlnatee  thmngh 

»-» 

a  BiSb  innetion,  haa'  •oooeadei  in  freedng  a  small  qoantity  of 
water  which  had  been  plaead  In  a  hole  in  thsinnetttn,  and  pml- 
eoilr  redaood  to  0*  a   The  tempwetue  ef  tte  les  fanned  Ml  to 

-M'G 

I         He  Fdtier  effect  is  different  for  different  pain  of  metals, 
e  Peltier  and  Becqnerel'  fonnd  that  the  DWtab  conld  be  ar- 
langed  in  the  following  order 

iS  Oi,«  Ft,  Pb,  8b.  Ca,  An,  Zn,  Fa,  Bb. 

&  Uie  current  paaa  acroas  4  junction  <tf  any  two  of  these 
Bwtals^  cold  or  heat  ia  generated  according  as  the  ennent 
paiaea  tiie  metals  in  the  direction  of  HA  arrow  or  in  the 
oppoaite  direction ;  and  the  Peltier  effect  between  th»  metals 
»  greater  the  farther  apart  th^  are  in  the  seiiea.  We  shall 
see  later  on  that  this  is  none  other  than  the  thennoelectric 
saies. 

Ton  Quintus  Icilius>  showed  that  M«  Pettier  ^ffitt  it 
£reetlp  proportional  to  tin  ttrength  iht  evrrenf.  He 
passed  a  Toltaie  current  throrgh  a  tangent  galvanometer 
(serving  to  measure  it)  and  a  thermopile  ^  32  BiSb  couples. 
The  ennent  was  allowed  to  pass  for  a  fixed  time,  then  the 
battery  was  removed  and  the  thermoelectric  current  of  the 
pile  measured  by  means  of  a  delicate  mirror  galvanometer. 
The  ennent  of  the  battery  heats  the  pile  in  part  vniforvdy 
according  to  Joule's  law :  this  causes  no  unequal  heating 
of  the  junction,  and  therefore  no  thermoelectric  current ; 
and  in  part  unequally,  so  that  one  set  of  junctions  are  cooler 
and  the  other  warmer  than  the  mass  of  the  metal:  this 
caoses  a  thennoelectric  current,  which,  since  the  tempera- 
ture differences  are  small  (see  below,  p.  97),  may  be  taken 
to  be  proportional  to  the  temperature  difference,  that  is,  to 
the  double  of  the  Peltier  effect  at  each  set  of  junctions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  analogy  here  with  the  polar- 
ixktion  of  an  electrolytic  cell    We  turn  a  battery  on  to 

'  Bee  Wiademum'a  Othaiitwm,  Bd.  L  1 069; 
>  Amm,  d$  OUm.  el  it  Phgt^  1847. 
*  Oa-OarauM  SUvir,         *  fogg.  Ann.,  Imla.  18SI. 


the  therm(^alflh lul  pbluiMi^tl  ttirera  Tbsa, when  «• 
remove  the  battery  tnd  doie  th6  pile^  we  get  a  return  euc>> 
rent,  wUeh  nug^t  b«  called  tht  *tolariatioo  eoixent  of  tha 
tlwiinO{dla. 

In  geneial  Uie  Peltier  efleet  la,  as  we  hars  seen,  nixed  np  with 
Joule^  efbct,  and  makea  iteelf  felt  hj  prodnclog  a  diitorbuoa  at 
the  jnnrlion.  Thus  Children*  found  that,  whan  a  atrong  oniient 
paeeed  through  two  r  oupa  jdnad  by  a  thin  ^atbnm  wiie^ 

ao  that  the  wire  became  red  hot,  the  tampentare  of  m  Baemvy  to 
the  enpa  next  the  +  pole  of  Ute  battaiy  roae  to  131*  F.,  while  in 
the  cap  next  the  —  pole  the  temperatare  waa  only  113*  F.  Frank* 
enhi^'  atndied  the  two  effecta  together.  He  made  a  Peltier's 
enaaof  the  pair  ot  matala  to  be  axamiood,  paeeed  a  oarrent  I  throng 
the  cross  first  in  one  directiM  and  ^en  in  the  other,  and  deter* 
mined  bj  means  of  a  delicate  galTanometer  the  themoeleotrio  euv 
nnt  generated  in  each  oaee,  which  la  verr  nearlj  pnmortional  to  • 
the  Mat  prodooed.  If  a  and  6  be  the  heat  from  Joua  and  Pel< 
ttor  affects  reepeotivelr,  and  i  and  f  the  obairvod  thermoeUetrie 
cnirenta,  then  f-  0(a  +(),£-  C(a  -  >) :  whence  04-3C,  and 

^-(t-O-i-SC.  In  this  way  ha  found  that  a  was  pro|)ortional  to 
I*,  and  ft  to  L  Tbns  the  whole  heat  dereloped  maj  b^expreaeed 
bv  al*±tl.  We  get  In  this  wav  a  verification  of  the  rmlta  both 
of  Joule  and  ot  Von  Qointoa  Iciliu. 

Further  eroeriments  have  been  made  on  this  subject  by  ThMums 
Edluod  and  Le  Bouz ;  and  Bir  W.  Thomson  was  led  by  a  ^'^^ 
remarkable  train  of  reasoning  to  discover  another  rever- 
nble  heating  effect.    We  prefer  to  leave  theoe  matters  for 
the  present,  to  return  to  them  when  we  consider  thermo- 
electric sources  of  electromotive  force. 

The  Peltier  effect  between  metals  ud  liquids  and  other 
reversible  effects  will  also  come  no  again  under  the  Ori^ 
of  Electromotive  Force. 

I%4or^ieal  DtducHon  ^  ti\*  Tormid<B.^T!b»  above  im- 
muln  for  the  heat  devdoped  in  wiree  hy  itatieal  and  dyna- 
mical electricity  may  be  deduced  from  a  conwMi  loimuli, 
which  can  be  dedooed  from  Ohm'i  law. 

LetP,  Q  be  two  points  of  a  linear  elrenit,  and  let  X  bo  tte  dfflbih  ni  air 
ance  between  the  potestiali  at  P  and  Q,  then,  if  there  ba  no  oth«  f^^*^ 
aleotromotiTe  force  in  the  portion  FQ,  the  work  done  hr  a  unit  of  .  (facia. 
+  electTicitT  in  paealDS  from  P  to  Q  is  £.   Hence,  if  I  In  the 
etrength  of  the  cnrrent,  ao  that  Idt  nnita  ot  electricitj  pass  hom 
P  to  Q  in  time  dt,  then  the  amount  dw  of  work  done  by  the 
current  in  time  dl  la  EUr.   But,  by  Ohm's  law,  B-IU,  banes 
du,=N.*dt  (7). 

Sinoe  the  whole  of  thla  wmk  ia  apant  in  hea^  we  may  for  w  write 
H.  which  denotes  the  heat'  generated  in  PQ.  If  the  aamnt  be 
OMistani  wa  get  Immadiataly  HsRlH;  which  ia  Joule's  law  W. 
II  the  current  be  vtziable,  H=/BI*(U,  from  which  we  may  vet} 
easily  dednoe  the  formula  for  the  disoharge  of  a  battery  of  Leydaa 
jars.  For,  applybg  Ohm's  law  to  the  whole  dicuit  whoae  reeiit* 
ance  is  R-fS,  wa  have,  if  U  denote  the  potential  of  the  inidda 


coatings 


sr,  applying  Ohm's 
R-fS,  wa  hav^if  1 

attimeM-j^. 


Also  the  capacity  of  each  of  tits  ■ 


Jars  being  0,  we  have  {or  the  charge  f'-aCCT,  and  X--^ 


Hanee 


R  q* 
E+S"  2nG   '  ' 

where  9  and  V  have  the  lame  nsaaiiMpi  as  fat  {»).  (8)  igreea  witfi 
<3),  except  that  we  have  reckoned  the  heat  developed  in  a  portka 
of  the  circuit  whoae  reaietanca  is  R  instead  itf  $  as  in  W*  It 
appear*,  therefore,  that  the  theoretical  fnnuila  (7),  when  pr^iriy 
interpreted,  covers  both  caaes. 

If  thara  ware  a  Junotioa  of  heterogeneous  metala  in  the  part  FQ 
of  the  idroai^  at  which  the  potentuu  anddenly  fell  by  an  amount 
n,  tiien  work  equal  to  nidt  would  be  done  by  the  conant  ia  paa^ 
ing  ovsr  the  junction,  and  we  ehonld  hare  to  write 

dW-RVdt  +  nldt  (•>. 

Had  there  been  a  rin  of  potential  at  the  junction,  we  ihoold  have 
written  -  n  instead  ot  -f  IL  If  all  the  work  done  at  the  jonction  is 
tranatemed  into  hea^  W  -  H  as  before,  and  for  a  constant  current, 

H-RW+nl*  .     _  .  .  .  aoX 
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Ths  lint  tarm  b  Joole'a,  tli*  SMmd  Fdtlv't  effeot  Btn 
ooeffldmt  of  tho  Peltier  effsct  appears  u  u  electnnnotiTe  foroei 
We  alull  ntam  to  this  again. 

Miu^-  Olowinff,  Mating,  VdatUizatimi,  If  &  wire  lost 
wire  generated  in  it,  then,  for  tho  same 

current,  the  riae  in  its  temperature  during  a  giren  time 
would  rary  aa  ita  apecifio  resiatanoe  direcUj,  and  aa  the 
product  of  its  specific  heat  and  deoaity  into  the  foorth 
power  of  ita  dumeter  inTersel/.  Thus,  T,  r,  ^  d 
dmoting  theae  qoantttiea  in  tiie  rader  naioed  abova^ 

If  we  have  a  given,  battery  of  electromotiTo  fom  "E, 
ind  a  circuit  connecteid  with  it  of  renatanoe  R,  and  we 
faisert  a  wire  of  length  t  ^woified  in  other  reepects  as 

above,  the  current  will  be        .  where  S-      .     H  the 

diameter  (d  the  wi»  be  g^ven,  then  Sec  /  j  and  Toe  ^.^^^ , 

which  is  a  maximnm  when  R  -  B,  that  is,  when  the  length 
cf  tile  wire  ia  such  that  its  resistance  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  rest  tJt  the  circuit 

Owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  exact  law  of  cooling,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  reaistance  and  specific  heat  of 
moat  metals  change  at  very  hi^  tempeiatares,  it  ia  vaiy 
difficult  to  predict  beforehand  to  what  temperatore  a  {pven 
current  will  raise  a  given  wireu  It  ia,  aa  maj  be  sttp^iBed, 
Btill  more  difficult  to  [wedict  the  effect  of  a  given  dischat^ 
from  a  Leyden  battery.  Acocnding  to  Biaoi,  Uw  |diMio- 
menon  of  glow  in  this  case  is  oomjuieated  Iqr  oawtnutaot 
effects  of  specific  nature.^ 

H  we  aMunw  Newton'a  law  of  eoollng,  that  the  heat  ^ven 
oat  ia  proportiuiial  to  the  mrfkoa  of  the  wire  and  to  the  elevation  T 
of  itt  tempeiattire  over  .that  of  the  mmnadlng  mediom,  then,  I 
denoting  the  itrengtli  of  the  oooataat  earrent  which  heata  tite 
wtra^  wo  have,  when  a  eonatant  tsmpeiatan  haa  been  attained, 
P-oonttxTii',  for  wirea  of  same  ki^^  and  material  but  differ- 
ent diameten.  if  we  coni|i«n  the  ^iperent  brightneaa  of  the  wires, 
bj  causing  them  to  UlunuQata  a  acreen  at  a  constant  distance  oiT, 
and  assume  that  the  light  given  oat  is  proportional  to  Td,  then,  if 
two  wires  of  diameters  if,  and  have  the  same  apparent  brightness, 
T,J,-T^„  and  -iJ-H^!.    In  other  W0Td%  the  atrength  of 

euirent  nqotaite  to  bring  a  wire  of  ^ven  length  and  matoriu  to  a 
rivaa  brightaoH  of  glow  varies  diiectlf  aa  ita  diameter.  A  law  of 
this  nature  Is,  o(  ooorse,  merely  *  ro^^  approximation;  UaUer 
and  Zollner,  however,  have  made  exper&ncnta  which  i^rae  with  it 
within  certain  limit*.  The  method  of  SAbur  Is  interesdng  <aee 
Wiedemann's  (TobantenM*). 

Tho  tampnatiue  of  •  glowing  wire  Is  wy  ssoaitlve  to  axtamal 
droomstanoes^  aaeh  aa  air  eonenti^  ttt.  Ttiaaa  oflsots  may  be  very 
■tiDdnglj  shown  by  *»i««»*ing  the  win  hi  a  WhaatatMie  a  bridge 
uainat  a  reaistance  cS  fltlsk  wire,  a  itn»g  enirant  hehig  sent 
tbrott^  the  bridge. 

The  beharioar  of  the  wire  in  different  gaaea  ia  very  remarlcable. 
If  a  wire  which  la  glowing  in  air  be  suddenly  immarMd  in  a  jar  of 
hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  the  brightneea  will  be  very  much  rmlaced,  in 
fact,  in  meet  oasea  the  glow  will  entirely  disappear.'  This  is  owing 
to  the  greater  cooling  power  of  hydit^n,  of  which  evidence  ia 
fomiahei  by  the  oipuiments  of  Dalong  and  Petit*  The  cooling 
power  of  different  gases  was  shown  by  Orove.  Ha  arranRsd  a 
platinum  wire  ia  a  glase  tube,  which  oonld  be  filled  with  di&erent 
gaa«a.  The  current  of  the  same  batteiy  was  sent  throngh  the  wire 
and  through'  a  voltameto-.  When  the  tube  was  filled  with  hydrogen 
or  oleBant  gas,  the  amount  of  gas  evolved  m  the  volumeter  per 
minute  was  7  7  and  7'0  eabio  inches  reeneotively.  The  numbers 
for  the  other  nseo  eiperimented  on  varied  from  S-ft  to  O'l.  They 
stood  in  the  following  order CO,  CO^  O,  air  (2  atmoa.},  N,  air 
(1  atmoa. ),  air  (rarefied),  CI.  Experimeuta  of  a  simUar  nature  wen 
made  on  liqaids.  Clauaina  carried  out  a  calcnlation  of  tho  cooling 
effect  of  different  gases,  and  found  that  tiie  ezparlmental  results 
eould  be  satiBfactonly  accounted  for.* 

When  the  strength  of  the  current  is  safficiently  increased, 
the  wire  ultimately  fuaea,  or  even  volatilizea.  The  pheno 
menoa  ia  in  general  complicated.    In  air,  for  inBtaoce,  the 

^  RtOwngMaeetTieiUU,  Bd.  iL  {|  557  S97. 

■  Onm,  PkiL  Mag,,  1845,  or  Wled.  Oofe..  Bd.  1.  S79. 

Poggwdom;  Pogg.  A»*.,  InL,  1847. 

VM.  CMte.  {}.».),  at  Pogg.  Ann.,  IzzxvIL,  ISfiS. 


wua  >anis,  and  tlw  oadiiatioii  ono*  atartsd  may  take  a. 
greater  abuB  in  taidng  the  tempentore  than  the  corrent 
doea,  ao  that  ^  deatmotion  of  the  wire  may  take  [Jace 
ander  cotain  drenmataneea  with  a  cnrren^  whichf  imder 
other  oonditioiu,  would  scarcely  make  it  glow.  Wben  dla- 
chargea  from  a  Leyden  battery  are  used  it  ia  wy  diffionlt, 
if  not  altogether  impcKible,  to  get  melUof;  ousooompankd 
with  mechanioal  diBa^ci^egation  of  the  wir&  The  reader 
who  widiee  for  further  information  concerning  these  matte.^ 
will  find  the  Bonrceo  snffldently  indicated  in  Wiedemann, 
lUess,  and  Maaoart. 

HiIb  departmrat  of  electrici^  is  very  fruitful  in  PopaUr 
popular  lectore-rocon  experiments.    We  shall  quote  one  or  "^^^ 
two  of  these,  and  refer  the  reader  to  popular  treatises  fur 
more  ctf  tiie  aame  kind. 

On  a  sheet  of  thin  card-boazd  ispriclud  a  design,  generally  what  la 
understood  to  be  a  portrait  of  Pranklin,  two  piwes  of  tinfoil  are 
pasted  on  the  ends  of  the  card  by  way  of  electrode*,  and  between 
theae  a  {rfeoe  of  gold  leaf  ia  hud.  On  the  other  aide  ol  the  card  is 
placed  a  piece  «  white  paper  or  sIIIe.  The  whole  is  then  tightly 
screwed  np  between  two  Doarda.  When  an  elootrio  discharge  Is  sent 
through  the  gold  leaf  it  v<datilixes,  sending  the  diamtegratad 
putides  throogh  the  holea  in  the  eard-board.  In  this  way  an  im* 
preasion     the  portrait  is  obtained. 

If  ft  corrent  M  caosed  to  heat  a  prat^  long  this  platinum  wire  to 
dull  redness^  and  a  portion  of  the  win  be  oooled  by  applying  a  pieoa 
of  ice  to  it;  the  remainder  <tf  the  wire  will  glow  much  more  bristly 
than  before ;  whereas,  if  a  portion  be  heated  by  a  spirit-uinpa 
the  revcrae  effect  takes  place.  The  reason  is  that  the  concnt  IS 
stnngthened  in  the  one  case  by  the  dacreose  «( the  resistance  in  the 
cooM  part,  and  weakened  in  the  other  by  the  increase  of  redstanoe 
where  the  wire  ia  heated. 

When  two  curved  metal  surfaces  rest  npon  each  other,  a  cnrreafe 
passing  fhim  the  one  to  the  other  enooontors  considerabla  reoistanos 
at  the  small  area  of  contact.  The  heat  developed  in  oonseqaence  of 
this  oaoaes  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  to  expand  very  quickly 
when  the  contact  is  made.  This  very  oflen  glvee  rue  to  rapid  vibt^ 
tor;  movements  In-  the  oondootors.  The  Tievelyan  rocaer  *  caa 
be  worked  in  this  w»  (see  art  Hut),  bells  tang,  Iw.  The  beat 
known  experiment «  the  kind  la  Oots's  railway.  This  eonsiata  of 
two  oonoentrio  copper  hoppa,  whose  edges  sre  w<wked  very  truly  iato 
the  aame  plane.  A  light  copper  ball  ia  pUead  on  the  rail*  thus 
formed,  a  current  from  two  or  three  Grovea  is  sent  from  one  hoop  to 
the  other,  and  the  ball  set  in  motion.  If  the  ball  be  very  trns^  and 
the  railway  be  well  levelled,  the  energy  supplied  by  the  swetling  at 
the  oontinually  changing  point  contact  u  aaSoient  to  keep  tm  the, 
motion,  and  ute  ball  raas  toond  and  round,  emitting  a  cnatUng' 
sound  as  it  goea.* 

The  Voltaic  Are. — ^When  two  electrodes  of  volatile  or' 
readily  disintegrable  material  f onning  the  polea  of  a  powar< 
fol  battery  (say  30  or  40  Grove's  odla)  are  brought  into  Bteetrte 
contact  and  tiien  separated,  the  eorrmt  eontinuea  to  pess 
acroes  the  interval*  prodded  it  is  not  too  'great  He  oon* 
ducting  nediam  appears  to  be  a  continnona  sappb  of 
heated  matter,  sospended  in  glowing  gas  or  vtpoar.  TUa 
phenomenon  seems  to  be  more  akin  to  the  snqeet  we  are 
DOW  discussing  than  to  the  disruptive  discharge  of  which 
we  ehall  speak  by-aud-by.  The  light  thus  generated  witii 
a  la^  b^tery,  especiaUy  when  electrodes  of  gr^hitio 
carbon  are  used,  is  brilliant  in  the  extreme^  It  was  thna 
that  Davy  first  obtained  the  phenomenon.'  With  a  batteij 
of  2000  cdls  he.  obtained  a  Inminons  arc  4  inches  in 
length,  and  when  the  carbons  were  placed  in  an  ezbanslsdf 
receiver  the  are  eonld  be  lengthened  to  7  inches. 

The  &et  that  the  electrodes  most  be  brought  in  oontaci 
in  order  to  start  the  light  is  quite  b  accordance  with  whaff 
we  know  of  the  extremely  small  striking  distance  of  even 
very  powerful  batteries.  When  the  contact  is  made,  the> 
place  where  the  electrodes  touch,  owing  to  ita  small  section,  ia 
intensely  heated ;  the  matter  be^ns  to  volatilize,  and  then  the 
current  is  kept  up  by  the  quickly  increasing  dood  of  metalli^* 


•  Wied.  Oalv.,  Bd.  L  J  72*. 

■  Thit  motion  ha*  been  attribnted  to  olsotnHBSgDStlo  sctloe.  ^ 
an  explanatiOB  ia  qaito  inadmissible.  - ' 

'  PhiL  Tnxiu.,  1831.    Aooordlng  to  Qai 
light  betwatn  earboD  bQ^We 
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npoDT  aod  disintegrated  matter.  With  a  b&ttery  of  60 
Qrora's  ccUb  the  arc  oaco  started  haa  a  certain  peniatance^ 
tor  m  may  break  the  corrent  for  ^th  of  a  second  or  so, 
and  the  light  will  start  again  when  Uie  current  is  turned  on 
afresh.  We  may  start  the  light  without  bringing  the 
electrodes  into  oontact  by  causing  a  spark  from  a  Leydea 
jar  or  an  inductorium  to  pass  acroaa  the  interval 
lumi  It  an  image  of  the  voltaic  arc  be  thrown  on  a  screen  by 
'^^'■H'^  meane  of  a  lena,  its  constitution  can  be  examined  very 
readily.  Four  distinct  parts  at  once  strike  Qs; — first,  the 
duxling  white  positive  carbon,  which  assumes  a  crater-like 
shape  after  the  current  has  paaeed  for  eome  time ;  second, 
the  more  pointed  and  if  anything  lees  briUiaDtly-wbite 
nagatiTe  carbon,  which  is  ia  general  strewed  with  little 
beads  oi  melted  or  at  baat  softened  carbon;  third,  the 
eential  core  or  streak  of  glowing  matter,  which  haa  a  white 
^qwarance,  though  it  is  c<H)atderabIy  leai  brilliant  than  the 
cartwn;  fourth,  iM  globe-shaped  aureole  which  surrounds 
the  wlwle,  whose  brilliancy  ia  greatly  iofnior  to  that  of  the 
odwrparts,and  whose  colour  di^endi  on  the  anmnuiding  gas. 
If  tha  electrodes  be  hotiabntal,  tha  arc  is  in  ^eral  enrved 
upward  hj  ascending  air  currents,  ita  form  u  also  affected 
in  geaaral  1^  tha  earths  magn^o  action. 

The  hoUowii^  out  of  the  positiTe  «Iectrode  is  obrionsly 
due  to  a  transfer  of  matter  in  tJie  direction  of  the  earrent. 
It  is  very  easy  to  prove  1^  a  variety  of  conclusive  experi- 
ments that  there  ia  such  a  transfer,  mainly  in  the  direction 
d  the  current,  but  also  in  part  in  the  opposite  direction. 
If  we  take  a  platinum  point  for  positive,  and  a  platinum 
plate  for  neffative  electrode,  the  matter  carried  to  the  plate 
forms  a  aeries  ol  rings  on  it  like  the  colour  rings  of  Kobih.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  ue  platinum  plate  forma  the  positive  elec- 
trode, a  series  of  sli^t  excavations  are  formed  where  the 
matter  has  been  torn  away.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  disintegiation  ot  the  electrodes  plays  a  very  important 
in  the  formation  of  the  arc,  for  if  we  saturate  the  car- 
with  volatile  matters,  the  brilliancy  of  the  arc,  the  ease 
with  which  it  forms,  and  ita  maximum  length  for  given 
h^ttary  power  are  greatly  iucreaaed.  It  ie  probably  owing, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  tearing  away  of  matter  at  the  posi- 
tive electrode  that  the  temperature  there  is  in  general 
hi^est  Thia  effect  is  very  marked  in  some  cases.  If 
'  we  take  a  platinom  point  and  a  plate  of  the  same  metal 
for  electrodes,  the  point  glows  through  a  considerable 
length  whoa  it  is  positive,  but  only  at  the  end  when 
it  is  negative.  Again,  when  the  light  is  generated 
between  two  platinum  wiree  held  croeswise  at  a  small 
distance  apart,  the  glowing  portion  is  mnch  longer  on  the 
positive  electrode  than  on  th^  negative. 

The  electric  light  ia  the  only  artificial  light  whose  bril- 
liancy can  compare  with  the  sun.  Measured  by  its  actinic 
Lui.  pn^perties  simply,  it  is  not  so  very  far  b^nd  the  great 
r^'ai.  luminary;  its  spectrum  ia  longer  towards  the  violet,  and  it 
^  acecndinf^y  great  advantages  when  it  is  required  to  pro- 
X-*n.  dnoe  flttoreecenoe  (see  art  LiohtX  Ita  great  chemical  power 
is  also  shown  1^  the  leadineas  with  which  it  induces  the 
combination  of  hydrogen  and  cUorine;  by  means  of  it 
underground  bnikungii,  such  as  the  catacombs,  have  been 
sneceasf ally  photogrsphed.  Its  illuminating  powers  have 
for  a  omsicEeraUa  fame  been  employed  in  lighthouses, 
tha  curaot  for  ita  maintenaoce  being  famished  by  powerfnl 
electromagoetio  machinwT,  and  it  is  now  propoeed  to  employ 
the  Gramme  machine  and  the  electric  lamp  to  light  streets 
and  public  buildingB,  mannfactoriea,  It  was  need  for 
war  purposes  daring  the  last  siege  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
Rnaso-Turkish  war  on  the  Danube;  and  further  applications 
to  torpedo  warfare  have  been  contempl^ed. 

In  meet  of  then  wpf]ic*tioaM  of  tha  electric  light  it  is  imporbut 
(hrt  tte  an  Aoold  be  of  ODBstant  Uagtli,  and 'maintaia  a  flzad  poai- 
tiM.  Owtag  to  the  iBsqul  eeanaptian  af  flie  eaiboDii  qicdal 


HipUuices  tre  nqoired  to  aeotiTa  tlis  falfllma&t  ot  thne  coadMoob 
The  beat  known  utd  perhaps  tha  moat  efficient  of  tha  older  electria 
lunpi  ia  that  davind  Of  Fonesnlt  It  oonaiatB  of  a  fieot  of  clock- 
woTK,  which  morea  the  caibou  towards  each  otbo*  with  idative' 
spsed-Dasrly  eqtisl  to  that  «t  which  ther  an  oonsomed.  The  ma- 
cnioery  is  oontroUed  by  a  detent  worked  by  an  dectromagaat,  which 
ia  excited  by  the  current  which  feeds  tha  m.  When  tha  eacboia 
are  too  far  apart  the  eleotromagnet  ia  weskaned  and  releaaea  ^ 
detant  Tha  tnachiuaiy  than  mores  the  oatbona  until  tha  eonent  la- 
■trong  enoogfa  to  mable  the  daotromapiet  to  qtply  the  date&t  s§ain. 
This  appUBtas  works  well  enough  tor  lecture-room  and  other  pur* 
poaes,  bat  has  not  given  perfect  sotisfiu^on  in  industrial  applicatumik 
Accordingly  many  dsvioes  have  bean  propoood,  more  eapeciatly  ot 
late  yean,  to  supmeds  it  One  <rf  the  driest  and  it  WMild  afMff 
moat  eSactiva  a  thaaa  ia  tha  aleetrio  caiuua  td  JaUodikolt  Thia 
consists  simt^  of  two  ceibom^  separated  from  each  other  by  a  plate 
of  kaolin,  las  are  vaassa  between  the  eatbotu,  and  plsya  over  Ute 
kaoUo,  whioh  gradusJly  melts  away  Uka  the  wiok  of  a  candle,  and. 
by  ita  incandaaotsoe  graatly  helps  the  bri^taeaa  of  the  light^ 

The  heating  powers  of  the  electric  are  are  no  leaa  remark- 
able; platinum  and  iridium  melt  in  it  like  lead,  and  volar 
tilizei  In  this  way  the  spectra  of  the  glowing  vapour  of 
theae  metals  can  be  projected  on  a  screen.  Almost  nothing 
seems  to  resist  Uie  elevated  temperature  of  the  arc.  Dee- 
preta  generated  it  in  vacuo  by  means  of  500  to  600  cella 
of  Bonseo,  and  observed  pieces  of  carbon  volatilise  like  & 
piece  of  heated  iodine,  while  the  carbon  vapour  condensed 
ou  the  walls  of  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  crystallino'.  ' 
powder,  flint  melted  to  a  glaasy  mass,  and  boron  Miaved^ 
aimilarly,  while  cylindsn  of  retort  carbon  softened  and 
bent  into  an  S-form. 

The  voltaic  ore  behaves  in  many  reepecte  like  an  ordinary- 
electric  current  It  is  affected  by  the  magnet,  for  instance^ 
as  an  ordinary  current  would  be.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
variety  of  traosformationa  of  energy  tuing  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  resistance  and  electnKj 
motive  force  of  the  ara  Edlund  made  experiments  which, 
seemed  to  show  that  a  certain  minimum  electromotive  foroo' 
in  every  case  was  neceesary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  oui^ 
tinuoQB  are,  yet  the  arc  does  not  ai^>ear  toconstBtolaserieft 
of  dismptive  discharm  for  ito  image  in  a  rotating  minor 
is  a  nniCwm  bond.  It  wonld  asMn,  thetefon^  as  if  pdar>' 
iiation  in  some  form  or  other  wen  present.  Edlnnd,  ia' 
fact,  found  that  when  a  galvanometer  was  mbstitated  for 
the  battery  by  which  the  are  was  formed  •  oonndeiabla 
currant  was  obtained,  which  might  have  an  origin  similar 
to  that  of  elsGtrolytic  polarizatitm,  or  bs  a  thermoelectrio 
effect.'  Fte  further  details  on  these  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  slecUic  li^ht,  we  nitr  the  reader  to  the 
adminbla  ooconnt  of  Wiedemann,  QalvammuM,  Bd  L 
{  701  #2^.^  fnnn  wbidi  most  of  the  above  ia  token. 

DwruptUn  DiKhargtt  Light  SfftcU^  Ac 

A  definite  meaning  has  already  been  attached  to  the  pneno- 
term  disruptive  discharge;  the  object  of  the  present  aection  Stgrup**.' 
is  to  consider  this  phenomenon  a  little  more  closely  in  tiv« 
sennt  paiticnlar  cases.   The  disruptive  diacharge  proper  ^  "''^ 
is  in  general  accompanied  by  sound,  heat,  light,  and  me- 
chanical effects,  very  often  by  all  four.    The  attendant 
ItmunooB  phenomena  have*  abeorbad  by  far  the  greatest 
ahara  of  the  attention  of  experimenters,  partly,  no  doubt^  , 
on  account  of  their  great  variety  and  wonderful  beauty. 
It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavour,  within  the  limits 
set  OB  here,  to  give  even  a  meagre  eammaiy,  not  to  speak 
of  a  critical  account,  of  all  the  experiments  and  observations 
that  have  been  made  on  this  subject    The  Bcieatific  inves- 
tigator will  find  sufficient  guide  for  his  reading  in  tha 
three  staadard  treatises  of  Rless,  Wiedemeon,  and  Mascart 
Biesa  is  particularly  interesting  in  his  account  of  the  oldes 
 ,  I 

>  See  /fahm.  Sept  1877. 

*  Wiedemann  etpUbu  Edhmd's  rcsolta  by  Btasac  of  sa  "Uebarnags 
wUintaad."  It  Is  difleuH  to  ndnrtaod  howli'thia  nu 
eamBtooaidiilss.  Digitized  by  VjOOv 
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«zparimeat8 ;  WiedemaDn,  on  thb  other  hand,  gires  ela- 
borate aecoonts  of  the  more  modern  results  of  De  la 
RiTe,  FlQcker,  Hittorf,  and  others. 
liT^SS-"'  When  iDdnetion  ia  exerted  across  a  dielectric,  we  may 
auitn-  consider  the  action  at  any  point  of  it  in  one  or  other  of 
two  ways.  We  may  regsnl  the  resultant  electronu^tive 
force  arising  from  the  action  at  a  distaDca  of  all  the  Iree' 
electricity  in  the  field  as  tending  to  separate  the  two  elec- 
tricities in  the  molecnles  of  the  dielectric.  Id  this  view, 
we  might  measure  the  dielectrio  strength  of  the  mediom 
hy  the  Talue  of  the  electromotire  force,  when  the  electricity 
^a  nn  the  point  of  passing  from  one  molecnle  to  the  next 
fT'e  might,  on  the  other  hand,  consider,  with  Faraday  and 
Haxwell,  that  the  dielectric  is  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  kind 
«f  stress,  consisting  of  a  tension  p  along  the  lines  of  force, 
And  an  equal  pressure  perpendicular  to  them,  p  beiog 

«qaal  to  —  R>  (Mnxwell,  toL  l  §  104).  We  shall  adopt  the 

latter  altenutin,  and  when  we  speak  of  tension  hencefo^ 

mrd  w  suani  —  R*.   In  Hob  view  the  dielectric  strengUt 

snay  be  defined  as  that  tension  under  which  the  dielectric 
jnst  begins  to  gir«  way.  The  reader  who  prefers  the  other 
my  of  looking  at  the  matter  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
Iranslating  any  statement  from  the  one  language  into  the 
«*her. 

We  hfeTS  itutect  hj  considering  any  point  of  the  di- 
electric, and  it  is  olmons  that  the  dielectrip  (rappond 
homogeneous)  will  first  give  waj  at  that  pmnt  which  first 
readies  the  limiting  tension  v;  jnst  m  an  dastio  solid 
begins  to  gire  way  where  the  stress  first  readies  tiie 
lireakiitg  Kndfc  It  may  be  pnred,  howew,  that  B*  can- 
not hare  a  mnrimnm  Talue  at  any  point  whore  there  is  no 
iree  eleetridlrr,  which  show*  ns  at  mee  that,  the  point  at 
which  Qie  limiting  tension  is  first  reached  most  always  be 
^  MMiM  electrified  mrface,  in  general  therefore  on  the  sur- 
face of  one  of  the  ctmdncton  of  the  system.'  OismptiTe 
4isdu^  tiin  bsgnn  at  tlie  mrlsoe  of  a  eondootor,  spreads 
«Bt  into  die  diabctria  Ila  farther  oonrse  is  influenced  by 
«  Tarie^  of  oiraunsttiieeB  wy  hard  to  define  in  the  great 
n^imty  of  eases. 

An  attempt  will  be  nude  by**>^-V  ^ 
tiie  variotiss  of  Imninoas  diMurgs  tiuk  arua  in  this  way; 
meantime  we  concentrate  oar  attentim  on  a  featnrs  eommw 
to  all  disraptiTe  duohar^ee,  vii.,  the  definite  1itnttT>g  tentfon 
ftt  which  under  giten  arenmstances  they  begin. 

Didtetrie  Stnngth  ffasit. — The  earlier  measurements 
bearing  on  this  snbjeet  were  conducted  under  circumstances 
.which  rrader  a  companson  of  the  results  with  the  theory, 
2rt-^  **  present  developed,  Tory  difficult  Harris  found  that 
«t  «iigtli.  the  striking  distance  between  two  balls  connected  with  Uie 
«trikiiif  armatures  of  a  condenser  was  directly  proportional  to  the 
charge  of  the  condenser  as  measured  by  a  Lane's  jar. 
lUess  used  a  Leydea  battery,  and  raried  the  number  of 
jan  and  the  diarge  of  tiie  b^taiy.  The  balls  of  his  spark 
micrometer  were  of  diameters  t!-7  and  4*4  lines  renwctively, 
while  the  distance  between  them  varied  from  0*5  to  2'6 
lines.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  found  the  striking 
distance  to  be  proportional  to  the  charge  of  the  battery 
directly,  and  to  the  number  of  jars  inrersely.  The  results 
cf  Harris  ^nd  Riess  might  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  the  striking  distance  between  two  balls  connected 
with  the  armatures  of  a  condenser  varies  aa  the  electro- 
moUve  fordb  or  difference  of  potential  between  the  armo- 
tores.  This  result  is  purely  empirical,  and  must  not  be 
extended  beyond  the  experimental  limits  within  which  it 

'  '  Tk^  AMeetrio  is  wppoeed  to  be  bosaocMieov*.  Prrf.  Hsiwell  luM 
r-otatsd  oat  Uwt  sie^ittoiia  ndgM  OMsr  la  the  ctH  ef  •  WMk  dhlseMe 
lotOTpoMd  bctwMo  two  strons  eiiM,  «  p..  a  cnmnt  of  hot  ^  pssiing 
throogb  cold. 


was  found.    Even  Riess's  ej^oriments  themsel^  siiov 
that  the  striking  distance  increases  more  rapidly  than 

difference  of  ths  potentials. 

Tha  ezpetiments  of  Enochanhbvsr*  l«d  to  &  ■tmihr  nttS.'i, 
Ongiiii*  made  oxperimenti  of  th«  .eune  kiod  thraaeti  &  widif 
ruin  of  striking  di»tsni'<i,  and  toaad,  in  eonfoAtity  vitn  the  ruott 
of  KiMi,  thst,  with  baUs  of  10  or  Ifi  mm.  dismeter,  the  atrikinf 
distance  is  pi^portioDiJ  to  the  potential  difTennce  between  the  balli^ 
when  the  distat:t:e  between  them  liea  between  2  and  fi  miUtmetrei. 
Boyond  theK  Umita  tbe  ratio  of  potential  difiiemice  to  itriking  di»t 
Unoa  fatU  off:  wbereaa,  for  amalltr ^distsaccSi  it  iccieaiaa  mj 
rapidly.  He  alao  found  that  tbe  deviatioD  from  the  law  of  Hanu 
and  Rien  ia  more  marked  whan  nneqtial  fpheres  (3  nun.  and  10 
mm.>  are  naed,  and  >tiU  more  vben  a  ball  (S  mm.  diam.  tuedst 
+«lectrode)  and  «  disc  (S5  mm.  diam.)  were  tiaed  aa  electrodiik 
Experiments  leading  to  aimilar  oonclnaioni  are  cited  byMaaeatt,* 
who  finda  that,  for  aphorea  of  diameter  8  to  H  centitnetrei,  tea 
atrilf  ing  distance  for  gtren  potential  diflerenoe  is  seniibly  the  sama; 
whereas  for  plates,  both  the  striking  distftnce  and  the  law  of  tlu 
whole  phenomenon  is  difTerent  Tbe  same  azperlmenter  exusincd 
tho  striking  distances  batween  two  equal  balls  (8  cro.  diam.)  from  1 
mm.  up  to  160  mm.  Taking  the  potantUl  difforence  for  <»• 
millimetre  aa  nnity,  ho  foond  for  10,  20,  40,  80,  150  mm.  the 
potential  differences  S'S,  11'8,  16'»,  SO'6,  33-8.  The  denatioB 
from  proportionality  is  obrioua;  the  potential  differences  in  fact 
tend  to  Mcomo  constant  Wiedemann  and  Biihlmann,  In  thsit 
ezperimenta  on  the  passage  of  electricity  through  gasea  (see  below, 
p.  61)^  made  some  enmiments  on  the  inflDenoe  of  tho  form  sua 
distance  of  tbe  eleatrodes.  They  used  two  brass  balls  of  IS'S  ui 
2-65  mm.  diameter  respectively,  and  sent  between  them  the  dis- 
charges of  a  Holts  machine.  The  distanca  (8)  between  the  neanit 
pointa  raricd  from  S  to  SI'S  mm.  TImt  found  Hat  the  qaaati^ 
«f  •teatridty  (y)  reqniied  to  ^odnoe  dismarge,  oonld  be  lefceseatie 

by  the  formnhi  y-A- ?  snd  y=0+DI*,  acewdlng  osthilaiga 

•phere  formed  ths  poeitiTe  or  negatan  deetrods.  The  eoBstsits 
A,B,C,T>  depend  on  tbe  presanre,  which  Tviel  In  these  expvi- 
usDta  between  2S  and  AO  mm.  of  mercury. 

In  most  of  the  experiments  that  have  jost  been  de-»rjr. 
scribed  the  effect  of  the  form  of  ,the  electrodes  and  ths  ton't 
surrounding  conductors  could  not  bo  estimated  theoreti- ^^i^ 
cally.    Experiments  ia  which  the  theoretical  condttioss 
are  simple  hare  been  made  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson.' 
spark  was  taken  between  two  parallel  plates  conBlde^ 
able  area;  one  of  these  was  plane,  and  tbe  other  vary 
slightly  cnrred,  to  canae  the  spark  to  pass  always  at  a 
d^nite  place.   The  electrical  distribntion  on  the  opposing 
surfaces  can  be  found  (see  above,  Math,  Theory  of  Eleor 
trical  Equilibrium),  as  if  the  plates  were  plana  and  of  in- 
finite'extent  This  distance  between  the  plates  was  meosored 
by  a  micrometer,  the  contact  reading  being  determined  by 
observing  when  the  electricity  ceased  to  pass  between  the 
plates  in  thS,  form  of  a  spark.    The  potentials  were 
measured  in  absolute  electrostatic  (C.Q.S.)  units,  by  means 
of  Thomson's  absolute eIectremeter(Bee  art.  Elzctbomzto). 
The  limiting  tension  or  dielectric  strength  is  given  in  eadi 
case  iu  grammes  per  centimetre,  the  formnla  for  Calculating 
it  being 

in  which  T  represents  the  potential  ditference  or  electro- 
motive force  between  ihe  plates,  and  d  the  distance  in 
centimetres.  If  we  take  tho  older  view  of  Foisson's  time 
that  the  action  of  the  electridty  on  the  surface  of  a  etm- 
ductor  is  vimplj  a  flnid  pressure,  thai  p  represents  thai 
pressure. 

If  we  could  consider  the  air  between  the  plates  as  a 
homogeneous  dielectric,  then,  for  air  at  a  given  pressnrs 
(and  temperature^)  and  given  state  of  dryness,.'^,  which 
measures  its  dielectric  strength,  would  lure  a  constant 
value  independent  of  the  dutonce  between  the  plates, 
and  V  would  be  proportional  to  d.  A  glance  at  Sir  Wm.| 
Thomson's'  tables  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.    For  a' 

>  Maseart,  t.  L 1 103,  or  PJ^.  .^tiM.^'Mii.       •  UveaK  <£.«.). 
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diaUoM  of  '00254  cm.,  p  - 11*290,  irbereaa  for  a  distancB 
-152^  j)^'535.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  dielectric 
•tmigth  of  a  thin  ittatum  of  air  is  macfa  greater  than  that 
of  a  Uiiek  oae.  It  is  veiy  difficalt  to  underBtand  wh/  this 
ihould  be  aa  "Is  it  posaible  that  the  air  vetj  near  to 
the  surface  of  dense  bodies  is  condensed,  so  as  to  become  a 
better  iosnlator ;  or  does  the  potential  of  an  electrified 
eondnctor  differ  from  that  of  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  by 
aqnantity  haviug  a  maximtun  ralae  jiut  before  discharge, 
■0  that  the  observed  differeace  of  poteotial  of  the  conduo- 
ton  is  in  ereiy  case  greater  than  the  difference  of  potentiala 
OQ  the  two  aides  of  the  stratum  of  airby  s  constant  quan- 
tity equivalent  to  the  addition  of  about  "005  of  an  inch 
to  the  thickaeas  of  the  stratum  1"^  It  ig  remarkable 
tliat  the  limiting  tension  should  be  so  small,  somewhere 
sboat  half  «  gramme  per  sq.  cm.,  as  compared  with 
the  ktmospbnio  pressure,  which  is  about  2033  gm.  per 
iq.  em. 

A  Mtiea  of  abaolnte  measurements  of  the  potential  re- 
quired to  prod  nee  a  spark  between  equal  scares  at  different 
distsocee  has  been  made^  by  Uaseart.  The  method  em- 
ployed was  very  ingenious*.* 
la-iof  Sfeei  o/  Presmre,  Temperaturtf  ^c,  on  th«  Dielectric 
T^'*'  Brem^k  Goto. — The  dielectrio  strength  of  a  given  gas 
depeode  <hi  its  pressure,  or  at  all  events  on  its  density. 
Hsnis,  who  ezperimented  on  this  subject,  inclosed  t^o 
baUa  in  a  receiver  which  could  be  exhausted  to  any  required 
degree^  sod  connected  them  with  the  armatures  of  a  battery 
of  jsis.  He  found  that  the  charge  which  had  to  be  given 
to  the  battery  in  order  to  produce  a  spark  between  the  balls 
wu  proportional  to  the  density  of  Uie  air  in  the  receiver, 
while  it  Seemed  to  be  independent  of  its  temperature.  This 
anunuta  to  asserting  that  the  difference  of  potentials  re- 
quired to  pTodnce  a  spark  between  the  balls  is  proportional 
to  the  density  of  the  gas  and  independent  of  its  tempera- 
tuta  Knee  we  keep  the  distance  between  the  balls  the 
same  thronghout,  this  statement  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  dielectric  strength  of  a  gas  varies  directly  as  its 
I  danity,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  temperature.  Masson, 
uing  the  method  which  Faraday  had  employed  in  com- 
panng  the  dielectrio  strragth  <rf  gases  (md$  ittfra)  arrived 
al  the  same  conclndiMi  aa  Hanii.  Knochenhaner,  however, 
ezpeiimcDting  with  ptessnrea  langiiifc  from  3  to  37*4  inchaa 
of  mereory,  fotind  that  for  a  givea  interval  the  diffsnnce 
of  polmthda  raqnired  to  prodme  diaraptive  diadiarge  was 
propoiticHial  to  the  preanre  iunaaed  by  a  anull  constant 
^tutity. 

Faraday,  in  the  13th  and  1S&  leriea  of  Y^Si^penauKtal 
£aiBn&»,  examinaa  thia  luhlect ;  and  the  nador  who  de- 
^  mm  to  have  a  dear  idea  of  what  the  imt«a  inndvad  nally 
ate  will  ^  wen  to  begin  \if  canfnlly  atodyingi  Faraday's 
rBSoUi^  and  atill  mora  his  vieva  on  tUa  matter.'  Faraday 
diieeta  his  attcotiou  to  the  apedfio  faehaTionr  of  different 
gnes. 

Hu  gu  to  be  examined  wu  Introdttoed  Into  a  receiror  ia  which 
«m  vniigej  two  bsUi «  and  I,  tA  diunoters  0*93  in.  and  2*02  in. 
nveetiTaly,  at  a  eonstsnt  disUno*  0-62  In.  apart  Two  balls,  S 
■all^  of  diamateia  O'M  ilL  and  1*96  In.,  wen  placed  on  enitable 
^whtiag  sai^terts  ontrid*  the  reetivar.  8  uid  a  were  connected 
•ith  aa  dcctno  machine,  and  I  and  L  to  cartL  The  diatanoe  u 
ntwecB  8  asd  L  could  ba  variad  at  will ;  if  it  was  greater  than  a 
(trtain  value  A  th*  ^arke  alwqrs  twiead  betman  *  and  /  In  the 
imim;  tf  tt  was  la«  Oiaa  a  ontafn  value  a,  thej  alwajra  paned 
Mween  8  and  L  in  the  oatsr  t&t.  It  might'  have  beeo  expected 
(lot  a  and  A  would  be  uual,  oc  at  kaat  very  nearly  ao,  i.t.  that 
tlm  VDold  be  '*na  definite  value  of  for  wluch  the  apark  wonld 
kiatate  between  the  alternative  iatervala.  This  is  not  so,  however. 
Iwigdii  |(  the  valoaof  «  same  when  <  sad  i  are  motive  aa 
*■  khea  diiy  ars  poditiva.  The  foUowiog  UUe  will  illaatnte  theae 
1  Iriit^MwaUaatlwMlatlKaBofflMd&enatgsiea:-- 


•  ?f  azwan,  matrix  tmd  U^putim,  vol  L  {  57. 

•  mmlrinU.  t  L  I  461. 
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a  and  I  poeilive. 

t  and  I  oegatlTa. 

a 

a 
P 

a 
P 

AieaQ- 

o*so 

•'79 

0*89 

0'S9 

0-88 

0-88 

0-41 

0*00 

0'50 

Oeo 

0-S2 

0-61 

0-5S 

0-fiS 

0-Cl 

O-Cd 

0-70 

0-84 

0-30 

0-44 

0-87 

0-25 

O'SO 

0-27 

0-M 

0*72 

0-84 

0-SS 

0-60 

0-69 

0-44 

0-M 

0*75 

0-80 

0-7T 

07S" 

•0-»7 

0*81 

0-49 

0-47 

0-68 

0-62 

Hydrochlorio  acid. 

0-89 

1-83 

MO 

0-07 

0*75 

0-72 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  different  gasee  present  omuder* 
able  variety,  and  cannot  be  classified  in  any  way  so  aa  to 
cotmect  the  dielectrio  strength  with  any  other  physical  pro- 
perty. The  niimbers  given  cannot  be  regarded  as  measuring 
the  dielectric  strength,  owing  to  the  disturbing  infiuencea 
which  cause  the  inequality  of  a  and  fi.  This  inequalitj 
is  not  by  aay  means  small;  e.ff.,  for  air  the  uncertainty 
amounts  to  about -32  per  cent  These  experiments  show 
very  clearly  that  the  sign  of  electrification  of  the  surface 
at  which  Uie  discharge  begins  has  a  great  effect  on  ths 
limiting  tension.  -  The  disdiarge  passes  much  more  readily 
from  a  small  ball  to  a  large  one  when  the  former  is  nega> 
tive  than  when  it  is  positivei  Faraday  made  a  variety  of 
experiments  to  elucidate  this  point,  and  he  was  driven  to 
the  conclusion  "  that,  when  two  equal  small '  conducting 
surfacee  equally  placed  in  air  are  electrified,  the  one  poei-  pwdtiTW 
tively  the  other  natively,  that  which  is  negative  ean^|ff|^' 
discharge  to  the  air  at  a  tension  a  little  lower  than  that 
required  for  the  positive  surface,  and  that,  when  discharge 
does  take  place,  much  more  passes  at  eadi  time  from  the 
positive  tiian  from  the  native  surface." 

The  inequality  of  a  and  fi  may  be  due  to  various  causes, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the'  charging  <^  the  ^asa 
of  the  receiver,  dust,  die,  in  the  air,  heating  of  the  mr, 
and  the  presence  of  finely  divided  metal  dispersed  by  pre- 
ceding  sparloL  The  last  of  these  causes  would  account  to 
a  considerable  extent  for  the  fact  that  the  sparks  show  a 
tendency  to  perust  in  a  path  once  opened,  and  that  the 
interval  j3-a  is  lesa  for  the  negative  apork,  which  atarta 

a  amallar  limiting  tensitm,  and  m^  therefore  ba  anp-  ; 
poaed  to  pzodnoe  leas  mechanical  effect. 

Wiedemann  and  B&hlmann  have  reoantly  taken  up  tbia 
aabject  in  a  reaeareh  which  has  already  bem  alluded  to.'  vteds- 

Ihe  gas  and  the  spark  terminals  were  incloeed  in  a  cylindrical  ami 
metal  leceivet  with  ronndad  aoda.  A  email  window  allowed  the 
light  from  the  spark  to  fall  on  a  rotating  mirror  fixed  <m  the  axle'  of  '"^"'^ 
a  IIoTti  maehine,  which  fumlahed  the  electricity.  The  imagee  of  the 
sncceasive  aparka  were  obaerved  by  means  of  a  hel'  imeter.  One-h^ 
of  the  divided  oblect-ghtsawas  moved  until  one  of  the  imageaof  one 
dlaeharge  coisciaed  with  one  of  the  images  of  the  next ;  then  a 
cimilar  t^Incidence  waa  Imnght  about  by  displacing  the  half-lens 
in  the  oppoeito  direction.  The  difference  (y)  of  the  two  readlnn 
on  the  miorometer  of  the  heliometer  meaanrea  the  rotation  of  tn>  ' 
diao  oi  the  Holts  machine  between  the  two  sparks.  Preliminary 
experimenta  showed  that  the  amonnt  of  electricity  fhrnished  hy  tha 
machine  while  the  disc  morse  tbrongh  a  giren  ancle  is  independent 
of  the  Ugular  velocity  of  the  diao.  It  varies  iVom  day  to  day. 
however,  according  to  the  quantity  of  moiatare  in  the  air  and  tna 
arraagement  of  the  machine  ;  bnt,  on  the  principle  juat  laid  down, 
c<nTection  can  easily  tw  made  by  taking  the  reaoing  ea«h  dfy  of  a 

Slnnometer  throngh  which  the  ennent  n(  the  maiwoe  ia  sent.  It 
lows,  therefore,  uiat  y  is  pnmrttonsl  to  the  quaatitj  of  eleo* 
trici^  which  patMi  at  each  aiachaiga  throogh  the  gu,  snd 
mesas  of  a  galvanometer  obearvatloiis  oa  difl^ent  di^  esn  ha 
oompared. 

It  was  fonnd  th^  at  the  knreat  peasurea  worhed  with 
(-5  to  *S6  mm.  oi  nmeury)  the  discharge  of  the  Hdts 
machine  vas  stUl  diaoontinnons;  and  that  in  all  the  ex- 
periments the  tenoMi  at  the  deotrodea  was  sneh  that  tha 
diacha^  was  independent  <ji  the  nature  oLfIn  mej^— In. 
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feOur  iroidi,  tiiat  tha  dinntogmtioo  of  the  eleotrode  plaTed 
no  euential  ^ut  in  &a  discharge. 

Tha  ^nutifgr  of  elsoteicity  leqoired  to  «SiMit  a  dlsebarge, 
'oAer  tluogs  bong  oqaal,  inetauM  witli  increaung  presanre. 
Thia  incTMM  ia  at  first  npid,  than  slovar,  and  at  high 
prettnieB  it  ia  nearly  pnnKirtional  totiu  increase  of  pressura 
It  was  found  that  y  oooube  expmaed  with  anffieientacco- 
aiBj  in  tenns  of  the  pressure  j>  hf  the  empirical  formula. 

A+ltp-Qp'^inwhichtbeeoostaQts  A,  B,  C  depend  on 
the  size  and  msolation  of  the  electrodes,  their  distance 
apart>  and  so  on. 

Thajr  arraoge  the  gases  in  the  following  order  of  dielectric 
strength : — hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbooie  aoid,  air,  nitrogen. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  ia  the  order  given  by 
Faraday  in  the  sooond  oolamn  /,the  best)  of  Uie  resnlta  we 
quoted  above. 

They  find,  in  agreezaent  with  Faraday,  that  a  greater 
^nantity  of  electricity  is  nqnired  to  Ixing  two  unequal 
q^eres  to  the  iiwh^iyng  pcunt  when  the  small  one  is 
poaitive  than  when  it  ia  negative.  When  two  equal  spheres 
«re  OBed,  the  vslne  of  y  ia  least  when  both  are  insulated, 
.greater  when  the  positive  sphere  i«  nninsulatedy  and  very 
much  greater  whan  the  neginva  am  ia  nninsulat^ 

An  this  ii  in  Mcorduice  vith  theory,  proTided  to  mdiim  wi& 
Fsndsy  tha  limiting  tension  ii  grMter  at  poaitlT«  thu  at  sega- 
tive  mrikMS.  For  «ximple,  seppoM  tho  fqiftc*  deositiw  correspon- 
dbg  to  the  limitfiig  penttve  sad  n^tin  tanaou  to  bs  P  ud  "S 
'(F^N),  sadooaddar  the  esis'itf  twoequl  iphemoCisdiue^  atso 

^rsst  s  distaaee  «  aputthet  insybane(^«oted,the&byta]dng 

three  oooMcntiTe  imsges  the  reader  vill  eeiily  find  that  the  charges 
which  most  b«  sinii  to  either  ball  ip  the  case  where  both  spheres 
ere  inanlated  ana  eanallj  chained,  and  to  the  negadTV  bell  in  the 
case  where  the  poeiar*  nil  ia  Tuiinwlify*,  and  to  the  poaitiTe  ball 

when  the  negatire  ball  is  nninsnlated,  i&aatbe  ^l-S^^iva^lT, 

4»a*y,  ita*?,  respectirely,  ia  ordec  to  prodace  ditcbarge.  Thu 
discharge  beffiiu  at  the  nwalive  ball  la  the  firat  two  cases  "d  at 
tiie  pontlTe  mU  ia  the  tiurd*  and  the  eeantittes  sie  obvioasly  in 
ffffH**^  eidv  of  BWgnitnde  whin  P  Is  >1T.- 

HUh  Tite  dielectric  strength  goee  on  increasing  vImh  the 
^ur«^  pressore  is  raised  above  ueatmoaphericpressnrsi  Osilletet> 

found  that  a  powerful  induction      woAed  hj  eight  large 

BunsenosUswaapowailflsatoeStet  disduurges  acMM'l  mm. 

of  diy  as  at-a  pressure  of  40  or  60  atmospherea. 
kiinimum    On  OB  othoT  Band,  bowever,  the  dielecttio  atrengtii  does 
'^'^     2tA  diminish  indefiidtdy.u  tiw  preBanre  decreases,  bnt 

reaches  a  ninimun^ 
Honraa  snd  De  la  Eire'  have  sought  to  determine  tUi  miniiniiiB 

dielectric  atieagth  by  meamriag  by  means  of  a  galraaometer  the 

oieaa  intend^  of  the  eomnt  esat  thnmgh  the  gaa  by  aa  indiio- 

toriom  ao  sru^  that  only  1^  direct  imdoction  eotrent  msmb  ; 

they  thoB  obtam  iriut  Huy  call  a  iwiw^mnm  rttttlatut. 

give*  the  pieesnres  corrmonding  to  thia  minimam  for  various  gaaes; 

they  lie  between  O'l  and  {-0  mm.    It  mav  be  qsestiiHied  whether 

any  verr  definite  meaning  can  be  attached  to  reeolts  «f  this  kind; 

far  the  dlsAs^  b  dlaaontinutn^  aad  ntiiUme$  ia  tiw  ptopor  sanss 

of  the  term  eaoDot  be  spokMi  of. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  minimum  diolectrio  strength 
^tren/th  must  ezist ;  for,  if  we  go  cm  improving  oar  vacuum,  we 
«uttni-  ordinary  biadunery  fails  to  send  electricity 

through  any  considenU}Ie  length  of  the  exhausted  space. 

Morgan*  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  diioaver  that  the  electric 
spaik  wodd  sot  pass  In  a  vaenvm.  Having  carefully  boiled  the 
mercury  in  a  barometer  tube,  so  as  to  remore  the  last  traces  of 
raoistnre,  he  found  that  the  indnctiTe  discharge  caus^  electri-. 
ffing  a  piece  of  tinfoil  on  the  outside  of  the  tabe  would  no  longer 
pass  to  the  meroniy,  and  caoso  the  lominona  phenoaena  nnuly 
•aen  under  toch  drcnmstanoea.  Haason  reputed  this  experiment 
in  a  mora  satisfactory  form.  Oaaaiot^  greatly  improTed  tiie  exlwu- 
tion  of  raonnm  toMS  by  filling  them  with  CO^  pumi^g  out  ac 
Moal,  and  then  e)»orbine  the  randual  ne  1^'  fosing  •  piebe  of 
KBO  previoadylnaartod  Into  the  taba.   H»  ooutraoted  tabes  la 
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this  way  which  had  snffideut  dielectric  ttreuffth  to  insulate  the  pole 
of  his  great  battery  of  more  than  3500  Zn.  Co.  celU.  Hittorf 
and  Geusler*  hare  constracted  vacunm  tabee  (by  pnmpiDg  with  a 
Geiaaler's  pump,  and  heating  the  whoI«  to  400*  to  600*  C.)  in  whidi 
the  oppositiou  to  the  discharge  of  an  interral  of  4  mm.  between 
two  platinum  electrodes  was  greater  than  that  offered  by  IS  or  20 
centUDstm  of  ordinary  air. 

Dif  event  Formt  of  the  Diacharge  in  Gases. — We  have  said  Fr'«:i 
that  the  subeeqaent  progress  of  the  disruptive  discharge  |'u,un 
when  once  begun  is  Influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  drcom-  Jl,*^ 
stencea    The  beginning  of  the  discharge  evolves  heat, 
which  rarefies  the  neighbouring  air,  and  therefore  weakens 
its  dielectric  strength.    Owing  to  thia  cause  the  disehaiga 
once  started  tends  to  go  on.    Again,  if  any  considerable 
quantity  of  electricity  escapes  into  the  ruptured  dielectric 
at  the  first  burst,  this  relievos  the  tension  at  the  surface  of 
the  condactor.    On  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  part  of 
the  electricity  towards  the  opposing  conductor  raises  the 
tension  at  the  surface  of  the  latter,  so  that  diiruptire  di»* 
chai^  is  provoked  or  helped  there.    If  the  initial  tension 
is  considerable,  or  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes 
to  begin  with  very  great,  glowing  metal  particles  are  shot 
forth  into  the  dielectric,  causing  a  reduction  of  its  strength, 
which  will  be  very  difierent  in  different  directions.  Uotiou 
of  the  air  play  a  great  if  not  a  preponderating  part  in  many 
forms  of  the  discharge.    The  electrification,  &c.,  of  the 
walls  of  the  tnbe,  and  the  form  of  the  electrodes  and  of  ths 
tube,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes  and  at  a 
distance  from  them,  are  as  important  in  their  infiuenoe  on 
the  continuance  of  the  discharge  as  the^  are  on  its  steti 
And,  last  bnt  not  leaa^  much  depends  on  the  way  tie 
electricity  which  produces  the  discluige  is  furnished, — on 
the  nature  of  the  electromotor,  in  short  .  Although  we  tiave 
not  yet  exhansted  the  influendng  conditions,  we  have  pro- 
bably said  enoQgh  to  convince  the  reader  that  little  aid  i» 
to  be  hoped  for  in  thia  matter  from  considerationa  a  priori. 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  even  in  proximate  princ^>laB  to 
guide  ua  in  the  maze  of  experiment^  detail;  and  althoug^i 
most  of  the  experiments  are  beautiful  beyond  all  coneeptsoa,' 
yet  .the  mere  narratim  would  scarcely  intereat  the  reader. 
Our  descriptimk  of  the  department  will,  therefore,  consM 
nmply  in  going  round,  the  boundary. 

^e  luminotu  appeatancea  may  be  roughly  classed  wto 
the  fwlns  of  Kpuk,  Ittnsh,  gtow  and  oonve^ve  diadmg^ 
and  dark  discharge. 

At  the  orduiary^OBpherto  pressure  the  dismptiTC  dli> 
charge  between  two  eonduetocs  at  a  moderate  distance  apart 
takes  place  in  th?  fonu  of  a  brilUant  riiaridy-bounded  stnsk 
of  ligh^  whose  fl»parent  breadth  ia  in  seneral  small.  Fot  spu 
small  distances  thesiwrkisstrughti  and  has  tiie  appearance 
of  being  thicker,  or  at  least  more  briUian^  at  the  ends  than 
in  the  middla  When  the  distance  is  considuably  increased 
the'  spark  assumes  the'  characteristic  eig-zag  form  seen  in 
forked  lightping.  It  senna  occasionally  to  be  abaolutdy 
broken  by  perfectly  dark  spaces.  The  duration  of  the  dis- 
charge in  this  fMm,  more  eepedally  when  the  reaistanoB  ot 
the  discharging  circuit  is  very  small,  as  testad  by  a  Total> 
ing  mirror,  appeara  to  be  exceedingly  short 

We  liare  taken  photographs  of  the  sparks  of  a  Uolti'a  machine  by 
simply  moving  the  camera  containing  the  snuitixed  plate  vartually 
upwards  past  the  electiodea  of  the  machine.  ThenealtisaoolaBm 
of  perfect  photograt^  ^uite  nnblnred  by  the  jarring,  Mo.,  ol  tfee 
camera  stand.  Again,  if  a  diso  painted  with  white  ana  Diack 
sectors  be  caused  to  rotate  Tciiy  rapiuiy,  it  ^peara  in  ordinaty  light 
to  hare  a  uniform  grey  colour;  bnt  WMk  it  la  viewed  bj  the  light 
of  an  electric  spark  the  aeotors  an  seen  enetfy  ss  If  du  dise  wen 
at  rest,  which  proves  that  the  iUomination  lasts  for  a  very  diort 
time.  Ifasson  totmded  on  thia  experiment  a  besntiAil  method 
for  measurins  the  intendty  of  the  light  giren  oat  by  the  apaik.  A 
deacription  m  his  appaiatoa,  with  an  aooonnt  of  his  resalta,  wUl  be 
fbnnd  in  Haacart. 

The  colour  of  the  spark  in  Mr  is  blniBh,*bat  at  Uw  lant^ 

•  i*^  Amu.,  18M.  •  Faraday.  lEsp.  Ae.»  Up, 
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tima  its  great  brillian<7  giraruTininasIon  <^  whitenflae. 
In  nitrogm  the  ^peanaoe  la  mttot  u  in  aiTi  only  the 
colour  teoda  more  to  bluish  pnndej  and  the  sparic  is  more 
eonorooa.  In  ozjgen  the  ap&rjc  ia  whiter  and  lesa  bnlb'ant 
than  in  air;  in  hydrogen  crimaon-coloured;  in  carbooic 
sod  grAeDiah ;  Id  hydrochloric  acid  white,  aod  never  broken 
hj  dark  parts ;  in  coal  gas  green  or  red,  with  occasional 
ibrk  parts.  If  tiie  apark  be  canfnllj  examined,  especially 
iriieo  the  preanire  ia  neater  than  an  atmosphere,  it  will  be 
Ken  th^  the  oeatraT  bright  streak  ia  aorronnded  hy  an 
eoTelop^  of  acMnewhat  nebniona  form*  and  of  a  laTsnder- 
Une  Goloar.  This  eavelope  tends  to  spread  orer  the  nega- 
tive aleefczode^  where  it  is  moie  coospienons  as  compared 
with  the  eential  streak  than  elsewhere.  Tlus  envelope  ap- 
pears to  be  dne  to  the  glowing  metal  partielea  torn  from 
the  elaetrodeSh  It  has,  unlike  the  centnd  streak,  a  Eonaibla 
donjon,  on  aeeonnt  of  which  it  happens  in  many  caeee 
Oat  a  much  neater  qoanti^  of  electricity  pasBea  through 
it  tluB  throu^  the  infinitely  more  IffiUiant  but  leas  endur- 
ing part  of  the  discharge.  The  envelope  can  be  actually 
separated  from  the  streak  by  a  cnrrent  of  air  properly 
directed,  or  by  the  action  oi  a  magnet  {vide  infra,  p. 
74). 

■><-  When  the  discharge  in  air  at  the  atmoepherio  pressore 
takes  place  betweot  a  talient  but  not  pointed  part  of  one 
coodoctor  and  another  ooadnctor  o/  etmtiderable  tutface 
between  one  q>hen  2  em.  diameter  and  another  13 
cm.  diameter),  tiie  luminona  appearance  very  often  takes  a 
ebanuteriatie  form,  which  has  been  called  the  brush  dis- 
diarge.  The  name  is  to  a  considerable  extent  desoriptive 
of  the  phenomenon;  if  the  word  broom  had  been  applied  it 
wonld  have  been  even  more  appropriate,  and  a  rough  idea 
of  the  Taiie^  of  forma  the  brush  may  aaaume  will  be 
obtained  by  thinking  of  the  various  forms  of  the  domestic 
vtide  in  questtoo.  At  tia  surface  of  the  smaller  conductor 
appears  a  abort,  strught,  Inminona  stem  difTering  in  appear- 
ance veiy  little  except  in  brightness  from  a  ipark.  From 
this  r&diate  a  aeries  of  twig-like  IntiDches  of  much  inferior 
brilliant,  having  a  purplish-violet  colour.  These  sub- 
divide in  many  cases  into  still  smaller  ramifications,  and  are 
ultimately  lost  in  the  medium.  When  the  large  conductor 
ia  either  altogether  abeent  or  very  distant,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  branches  is  to  spread  outwards  more  and  more 
in  all  directions ;  but  when  the  large  conductor  is  brought 
nearer,  the  branches  have  a  tendency  to  bend  down  towards 
it,  so  that  the  whole  assumes  an  ovoid  shape.  The  brush  ia 
generally  accompanied  a  crackling  or  hissing  sound,  or 
erea  a  musical  note.  On  approaching  the  hand  or  a  con- 
ductor of  extended  surface,  the  pitch  of  this  sound  ris^  con- 
sidoiably.  This  at  once  suggests  that  the  brush  is  an  inter- 
mittent phenomenon.  That  this  really  is  so  was  clearly 
Vrmtd  hf  Wheatatone  in  one  of  the  earlier  applications  of 
bis  rotating  mirror.'-  Wheatstone  saw  in  bis  mirror  not  one 
image  of  the  bm^  but  aeveral  Mranged  in  auccession'  at 
rq^ular  iotervala.'  Each  of  these  imagea  ctHTeaponds  to  a 
nngle  discharge,  and  each  appeara  lesa  complicated  than  the 
brush  as  viewed  1^  the  nniided  eye,  which  is,  in  reality,  a 
nperpoaition  of  a  eni^erable  number  of  brushy  the 
Bnmber  depending  on  the  time  t^ken  1^  a  hght  impreauon 
to  fade  on  the  retina  At  the  same  time  ^ch  individual 
iinsge  is  a  little  drawn  out  in  the  directirai  of  motion  of  the 
mirror,  which  shows  that  the  brush  baa  a  aennble  duration. 
Faraday  speculates  very  acutely  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  brush  discharge  (see  Exp.  Bet.,  1426  tqq.).  He  finds 
that,  although  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  current  of 
tir,  yet  it  is  not  always  or  necesaarily  so.  He  also  care- 
fully iihutratea  the  difference  between  the  positive  and 
active  bniA.   If  we  have  a  small  ball  on  the  end  of  a 
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wire  pn^ectiug  freely  into  the  air,  the  positive  bruahee*  ob* 
tained  from  it  are  much  larger  and  finer  than  the  negative 
brushes  80  obtained.  Again,  if  we  charge  a  large  metal 
ball  positively,  and  bring  an  uninsulated  metal  point  up  to 
it,  a  star  appears  ba  the  point,  which  gets  brighter  and 
brighter  aa  the  point  approaches  the  et^ere,  but  the 
form  does  not  change  until  the  distance  is  very  small 
If  the  sphere  be  charged  negatively,  the  star  appears  aa 
before  when  the  distance  is  conuderable,  bnt  at  a  mode- 
rate distance  (1  to  3  inches)  a  brush  form^  and  wluai  the 
distance  ia  stiU  foither  reduced  a  spark  passes.  It  seems, 
therefore^  that  the  negative  diachaige  keeps  its  icgm  nn* 
changed  nuler  eonaiderable  varied  of  influencing  dreom- 
stancea,  whereas  the  form  of  the  positive  discharge  is  m<ae 
readily  affected.  The  expUnatim  U  these  differeaees  he 
finds  in  the  fact^  which  he  estabUahed  by  experimenta  already 
alluded  ia,  that  the  Tiipit'ng  tension  is  smaller  at  positive 
than  at  negative  snr&wea;  so  that,  «eferu  par^tu,  the 
negati  ve  discharge  ocean  oftener  than  the  positive  discharge ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  tiie  latter  does  occur,  more 
electrid^  paasea.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  Iow«r 
pitch  of  the  sound  of  the  native  brush,  and  the  greater 
extent  and  brilliancy  of  the  positive  one.  Faraday  found 
great  diffM^nces  in  the  character  of  the  brush  in  different 
gases;  in  none  apparentiy  does  it  reach  the  brilliancy^ 
attained  in  air  or  nitrogen.  He  also  observed  that  rarefao 
tion  up  to  a  certua  pcanfe  favoured  the  production  of 
brushes. 

When  discharge  takes  place  from  the  rounded  end  of  a  oimt 
wire  projecting  freely  into  the  air,  the  brush  is  very  often 
replaced  by  a  quiet  phosphorescent  glow,  which  covers  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  end  of  the  wire.  The  noise 
which  accompanies  the  brush  is  entirety  absent  in  this  form 
of  the  discharge,  and  the  means  by  which  the  brush  can  be 
analysed  into  a  series  of  successive  discharges  give  no  cor-' 
responding  result  for  the  glow.  In  the  rotating  mirror  it 
simply  stretches  out  into  a  uniform  band  of  light  The  glow 
is  therefore  either  a  continuous  discharge  or  an  intermittent 
discharge  of  incomparably  shorter  period  than  the  brush. 
Diminishing  the  discharging  surfaces  favours  the  produc- 
tion of  glow.'  Increase  of  power  in  the  electric  machine 
which  is  furnishing  the  electricity  has  b  similar  effect 
Rarefaction  of  the  ur  liaa  also  a  great  effect  in  facilitating 
the  production  of  glow,  especially  in  the  case  of  negative 
glow,  which  is  extremely  hard  to  produce  in  air  at  common 
pressures.  In  Faraday's  opinion,  the  star  which  is  ob-* 
tained  with  a  poaitive  sharp  point  is  a  positive  glow ;  but 
he  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  negative  star  ia  not 
a  negative  glow,  but  a  small  negative  brush.  The  f^w  is 
invariably  associated  with  a  current  of  air  to  or  from 
(generally  both)  the  glowing  conductor.  Everything  that 
favours  thia  aircurrent  increases  the  glow ;  e.g.,  a  brush . 
may  sometimes  be  converted  ii^  a  glow  by  properiy 
directing  an  ausenrrent  near  it  Again,  everything  that 
prevents  or  retards  the  formation  of  an  air-corrent  has  a 
similar  effect  on  the  ^aw:  a  glow  can  be  converted  into 
a  brush  in  this  wa^.  Lastiy,  ev^thing  whicB  tends  to 
prevent  abrupt  variation  of  tlie  tension  favoora  the  glow,' 
and  evenrtbjng  having  on  opposite  tendency  is  deatmctiva 
of  it  Faraday  eundudes,  tilierefore,  that  uie  glow  is  due 
to  a  gradual  discha^  by  convection,  in  which  the  agents 
are  tie  particles  of  tiie  gas.  The  order  of  the  appearance 
of  spaA,  brush,  and  glow  at  positive  and  negative  aurfacea 
is.  in  general,  the  same;  but  tiie  gradation  Is  different 
Positive  spark  does  not  pass  into  brush  so  soon  as  negative 
spark  does ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  poaitivtf  brggli  turns 
to  glow  long  before  negative  brush.  ^  t 
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omitm-  iDtimatatj  ooonaeted  with  the  glow  if  the  ooiiTeetiTe 
Snlr^^  dischargttf  if  indeed  they  sra  not  dtgne*  of  the  warns 
phenomanoQ.  "The  electrio  glow  ii  prodaced  by  tha 
coastant  passage  of  electricity  throogh  a  small  portion 
of  air  in  which  the  tension  is  very  high,  so  as  to  charge 
the  enrroiinding  particles  of  air  which  ore  continoally 
swept  off  by  the  electric  wind,  which  is  an  easeotial  port 
«f  Uie  phenomenon.**  Now  there  seems  little  reason  to 
donbt  tbat  at  lower  tensions*  diichai^  of  this  kind  may 
occar  without  the  luminons  phenomenon  at  the  sarface  of 
the  conductor.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  conrectire  dis- 
charge  is  only  a  different  degree  of  the  glow  disohaxgei 

DUcliargv  by  eonr«tioa  pUn  •  rtrj  important  port  in  all  sleo- 
troatatical  ezperlmentitig.  Toe  air  in  ths  DnghCovbood  of  an 
tlectrified  •ondactor  gttt  climrged,  forming  an  electrical  atmoephere, 
which  mrroanda  the  eondnctor,  hetng  more  eztennre  in  the 
neighbonriiood  of  aallent  angles  than  eUevhere.  Snch  alsetiisal 
■tmospheres  am  oltan  aaoBTDaof  great  inoDUTuimea  in  tbelobora- 
'  toiy  and  1eotar«-n>om  when  delicate  eleotrical  tzpsriments  are  in 

prirgreei. 

A  cnrioos  little  instroment,  called  the  eleotrical  toomiqaet)  or 
windmill,  depends  for  its  action  on  the  electrical  wind  which 
oaeompanies  oon  recti  re  discharge.  A  small  rsetangolar  oroee, 
irltb  equal  arms,  is  made  ol  light  wire ;  the  extremitiss  of  tht  anna 
are  bent  throngh  a  right  angle  in  the  plane  of  the  croH,  eo  as  to 
point  all  one  wajr,  Tha  tittle  eroas  tnos  made  is  poised,  like  a 
oompaae  nsadl^  m  a  Tertical  wlra  oonnected  with  aa  electrified 
•onaaeter.  ConrectiTa  discharge  takes  place  at  the  pointa,  giring 
rise  to  an  electrical  wind,  tha  reaction  of  which  oanaea  the  tittle 
machine  to  rerolre  with  great  rapidity.  If  the  experiment  be  oon- 
dooted  in  tha  dark,  a  glow  naaallr  appears  on  the  rerolring  pointa. 
The  experiment  also  saooeeds  woan  tha  crow  is  immaisea  in  a 
aon>ooadacting  liquid. 

We  hare  already  alluded  to  the  dork  spocea  that  aoma- 
•Mrk  timea  appear  in  the  spark  in  gas  at  the  atmospheric  prea- 
survai.  sure.  Faraday  obserred  that  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind 
was  Tery  common  in  cool  gas.  When  the  dischirgA  takes 
place  in  highly  rarefied  gas,  a  dark  apace  of  this  kind 
almost  always  separates  the  positira  from  the  negative 
light,  its  siloatioD  hanng  a  cortaia  degree  of  fixi^  with 
teapect  to  the  MgatiTo^  but  not  to  the  poaitire  electrode. 
It  it  very  difficult  to  fonu  an  idea  of  the  exact  nattu*  of 
the  discharge  which  takes  ^aee  in  Uiis  space.  Discharge 
tiiere  nndonhtedly  i»  of  some  kind;  and  pending  farther 
inTMtigatinu  Fonday  ciUad  it  tha  doik  discharge.'  The 
fact  that  its  teal  natnrs  is  «tiU  nndiscorerad  amply  justifiee 
the  ■eptrnte  namei  Frndaj  fonnd  that  it  ooctured  in  dis- 
charges  that  paaa  almost  instantaneously,  and  concluded  that 
it  conbi  hanily  be  dn«  to  oonTectitm  of  the  otdinory  kind, 
which  lequireatima  De  U  Bin  udHittorf  have  nude  out 
many  pecnliaritiea  connected  with  its  ^jpeomnce  in  wnam 
tabes,  the  phenomena  in  which  we  now  attempt  briefly  to 
describe. 

A  TariatT  of  forms  may  be  ^ran  to  tha  tisssI  la  wUeh  the  rare- 
fied gas  to  M  experimented  on  is  inolooed. 
Ooe  of  the  most  common  need  to  be  the  electric  e^,  which  is 
Pii*no-  rimplj  an  oral  glass  reasel  famished  with  two  ■mail  metal  spheres 
fareae'd       ''"Ctrodes ;  the  stems  which  carry  theae  electrodes  pass  air-tight 
jpuaa.     throngh  tubes  cemented  to  the  anda  of  tha  Taawl ;  the  st«m  which 
•apporU  ths  whole  is  perforated  and  fitted  with  a  stop-oock,  so 
that  titt  apparatoa  can  bs  ozhaastsd  to  any  required  extent  and 
then  temporarily  cloeed.  Tha  aommoneat  of  all  inatramanta  of  this 
kind  now-a^yi  is  the  Qeiesler  tnbe    This  is  aimplj  a  glass  tube, 
into  which  are  fused  two  alectrodee  of  platinum  or  other  metal ;  a 
eapUlaty  tnbe  allows  ths  apparatus  to  be  connected  with  an  air- 
pump,  sad  exhaastsd;  when  thia  is  donc^  the  axillary  tubs  is 
sealed  np  by  swans  Of  a  ipirit-Iamp.    A  rery  common  form  of 
snch  tUM  li  tha  speatmm  tube  (eee  art  Liobt),  consiating  of  two 
wider  parts,  oonnected  hf  a  capillary  part,  in  whien  the  light  of 
the  disoharsa  is  much  mors  intenee  thui  elaewfaars.  Compucatad 
tabss  of  alt  kinds  bars  also  bssn  oonstmoted  sa  sisotria  toya 

The  reader  must  not  forget  that  tha  form  of  the  tnbe  axsrdaes 
a  great  inflnauca  on  the  phenomeaa,  whether  at  the  pofitire  or 
nagaUre  electrode.    In  the  aammary  deecriptiun  that  (oUows  Uh 
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alsctria  egg  is  referred  to,  anises  it  Is  otherwise  stated.  Ta  fiu> 
thar  assnm*  that  tha  claotromotor  need  girea  eorraate  ia  ens  dirso- 
tioa  only.  A  Holts  machine  woold  satisfy  this  litkfa 
certain  omits  at  kaat 

When  the  gas  is  rarefied  to  a  constdermble  extent,  the 
spark  loeea  its  sharp  ontUne,  becomes  interspetsed  with 
nebulous  portions,  and  by-atid-by  loses  its  <£aracteriatit 
form  altogether.  As  the  rarefaction  goes  on,  the  discharge 
ceases  to  reach  from  the  poaitiTe  to  the  negative  eleetrnda. 
The  latter  now  displays  a  patch  of  lavender-blue  ligh^ 
separated  from  the  positive  light  hj  a  dark  Interval,  the 
length  of  which  depuids  on  the  distance  between  ths  also* 
trodes.  In  certain  cases  the  positive  light  terminates  in  a 
cup4haped  depreaeion,  wfaoae  concavi^  ii  tntned  towards 
the  negative  electrode.  As  the  rarefaction  is  still  further 
increased,  the  positive  light  tends  more  and  more  to  fill 
the  tube,  aithcnigh  in  genwal  it  recedes  fnnn  the  nega- 
tive eleetoodci  over  whidi,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heaw- 
fol  lavender  ^ow  spreada  more  and  more,  .exhiUUng  at 
the  same  time  a  growing  ,tei^eney  to  fiU  a  limited  space 
nrroundinff  the  uectrode.  At  a  still  higher  degree  of 
rarefaction,  the  positive  light,  which  now  occupies  a  con- 
aiderabte  space,  and  takea  a  shape  more  or  less  correspood- 
ing  to  tltat  of  the  inclosing  vessel,  ia  divided  transvenaly 
into  a  niunber  of  cnp-ohaped  strie,  separated  from  each 
other  by  darker  intervola.  These  stria  vary  in  form  and 
appearance  considerably,  accordiug  to  drcnmstances.  In 
the  uoi^bbonrhood  of  the  positive  electrode,  their  con- 
cavity IS  turned  towards  the  poMtive  electrode;  but 
towards  the  other  end  of  the  poutive  light,  the  concavi^ 
may  be  turned  the  other  way,  eapedally  in  the  electric 
egg.  The  poaitive  light,  in  vacnom  tnbea,  ahowa  there- 
fore the  aame  remarkabla  variability,  and  the  negatife 
light  the  aame  measure  of  stability  that  Faraday  remarked 
in  gas  at  ordinary  pressnrea.  The  colour  of  the  positiTe 
light  varies  very  much  in  different  gaaea ;  in  nitrogen  $ad 
air  ita  roey-red  colour  contrasts  very  sharply  with  the  blue 
of  the  negative  light.  The  negative  light  ia  roaiarkabie 
for  its  poTor  of  producing  fluorescence.  It  is  very  depen* 
dent  as  to  its  extent  on  the  form  and  oiie  of  the  uncovered 
surface  of  the  electrode ;  anything  placed  on  the  elecbode 
cuta  it  off  aharply,  as  if  the  light  were  projectbd  from  the 
electrode  and  stopped  by  the  obstacle.  Disintegration  of 
the  negative  electrode  also  goes  on  very  rapidly,  40  that, 
after  a  vacnnm  tube  has  been  used  for  some  time  the 
glass  oil  round  the  negative  elects'ode  is  blackened, 
browned,  kc,  as  tha  case  may  be,  with  a  deposit  of  finely 
divided  metal  The  quantity  as  well  as  the  qnaU^  of 
this  deposit  depends  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
metal ;  it  is  smalteat  with  alaminiom,  which  is  on  that 
acoount  much  ased  for  electrode  terminali.  The  negative 
light  occasionally  shows  one,  two,  or  even  three  etratifica* 
tiona;  but  in  this  respect  it  never  equals  the  positive 
light  When  the  rarefaction  is  carried  to  tha  utmost, 
both  poaitive  and  negative  lights  fall  off  greatly  in  spleii> 
dour.  The  negative  light  contracts  more  and  mors  in 
apon  the  electrode,  and  confinaa  itself  even  there  to  a 
small  patch  near  the  end,  showing  however,  a  tendency  to 
pass  along  tha  axis  of  the  tnbe  towvrde  ibo  poaitive  elec- 
trode. The  positive  light,  on  the  other  hand,  gradnallr 
draws  inwards,  till  at  last  it  is  only  a  star  on  the  end  of 
the  electrode^  which  now  disintegrate^  owing  to  the  great 
tension. 

The  tempenttare  at  the  two  electrodes  is,  in  general,  very 
different  The  tme  explanation  of  this  diffietenee  has  not 
been  made  oat,  although  it  is  doubtieas  connected  with  the  uoi> 
equally  unexplained  differences  in  the  light  pbenomep^ 
A  general  rule  has  been  laid  down,  that  the  temperotore 
of  the  negative  electrode  is  always  higher  when  the  dis- 
charge takes  place  through  the  ^  alone^  ihd  the  tenpan; 
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tun  of  tb«  positiTe  eketrbde'  hif^  when  the  dbclia^w 
ma  nainlj  through  particles  tUant^ratad  metaL  The 
nmer  owo  is  commoDer  in  vacaum  tabes,  vhera  the 
nagitiTe  electrods  may  get  white  hot,  and  evoD  melt^  while 
the  poiiUTe  deetroda  lemaina  quite  dark.  The  lattw  ease 
is  exemplified  in  the  voltaie  are,  in  which  great  diuote- 
pitioQ  of  the  ponttTe  eZeietrode  is  aoccmipaDied  by  a 
bi^er  temperatnrs  there.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
iaieatigate  the  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  tube, 
toi  it  seems  to  have  been  made  out  that  the  tenperatore 
ii  kpwer  in  the  dark  intervals  than  elsewhere, 
ibr.  When  the  electromotor  is  an  induction  coil,  which  fur- 
ta^  Btshes  discha^  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  tiiere 
will  be  a  mixture  of  positive  and  negative  light  at  eodi 
electrode,  nnleaa  the  mayit"""*  tmsion  corresponding  to 
^'"^  tbs  inverse  dischaige  be  so  small  that  the  direct  discharge 
•lone  can  break  through.  If,  however,  the  tube  be 
examined  by  means  of  a  rotating  mirror,  or  if  it  be  itself 
hrtfmfd  to  a  rotating  arm,  the  images  of  the  different 
diadtsigee  will  be  separated,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
■[^earaneea  at  each  electrode  alternate. 
Til  Again,  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  discharged  through  a 
Wtn  fi^gjQ  tube,  the  appearances  at  the  two  electrodes  are 
diea  very  mneh  alike,  particolarly  when  the  reeistance  of 
the  dischiarging  clrcnit  is  very  small.  When  the  reeiat- 
•nee  ii  increased  by  introducing  a  column  of  water  or 
knjtha  of  wetted  string,  the  appearances  are  similar  to 
thna  indicated  in  our  sammary  description.  The  reason 
•f  this  is  fully  explained  by  the  observations  of  Fedderaen. 
He  examined  the  spark  of  a  Leyden  jar  by  means  of  a 
rotatiiig  coacave  mimHr.  The  machine  which  drove  the 
minor  had  a  contact-maker,  which  brought  on  Uie  dis- 
charge when  the  mirror  was  at  a  definite  position ;  the 
image  of  the  spsA  was  thus  thrown  by  the  mijrror  on  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  or  a  photographic  plat«,  property 
placed  to  laceiTe  it  He  found  that  tiie  discbarge  assumed 
thne  distinct  characters  as  the  resistance  of  the  discharging 
arcmt  was  g^ndully  decreased. 

1.  TIm  diHlnm  was  intarmilttiit,  fliat  is  to  say,  oonsbted  of  a 
MttHofpartia^seWBn  l»  liU  amw  (HrNffm,  Icdlowlng  each 
lev  itngoUr  iolamls. 
1  When  the  nristanca  wu  redooed  to  a  ocrtnlni  extent,  ttie  oist 
dwn  became  eonHnwmi.  The  iuiage  of  the  spsrh  on  the  pkte 
Wthea  the  form  of  u  initial  vertical  etrip,  vith  tiro  horiioiital 
■trisi  extending  from  esch  end,  and  gndnaUy  aiBoing  off  to  •  point 
nevwUcal  sMpindicatee  a  i^e  Initial  epnl  and  the  horizontal 
hnda  finite  daiation  of  the  light  from  the  glowing  metal  par* 
tidei,  ftc,  near  the  electrodes. 

t  When  the  T«riet«noe  ii  vetr  noall,  the  diwhatge  la  MeiUatmy, 
U.,  eoarista  of  •  neoeerion  of  dischargee  alternately  i»  oppoiiU 
UneUona.  These  oeeilhtiona  an  dne  to  the  self-indiiotioii  of  the 
Aehamng  circuit ;  we  shall  examine  the  matter  more  carefally 
inder  Electroinaffnetio  Induction. 

It  is  obviooB  that  when  the  diecha^  la  either  iKUrmUlni  or 
miMiK0Kfc  the  lominooe  phenomena  will  be  of  the  normal  form 
■kstdwd  uove,  but  when  the  dischugs  ia  oeeQlatory  there  will  be 
aaixtnTeof  poaitive  and  ntaatira  appesianoea  at  eaoh  deotrode, 
Oa  indflfhndmt  exieteaee  of  whieh  oannot  be  deteoted  \ij  the 

"'rUa^ia^  place  to  rematt  that  it  Is  rarely  that  the  diacharge  ia 
ef  the  rimple  lonn  (2),  eonaiata of  aaing^le  continnona  diachar^; 
in  by  (ar  tie  in»at  nwOori^  ot  cases  it  consiBla  of  a  series  of  partial 
dfKhanea.  With  Ae  iadactoriutn,  both  varietiee  (1)  and  (S)  may 
oeenr  accOTding  to  the  length  ot  the  air  space,  the  resistance  of  the 
wh^  eeoondaTT  cirouit,  and  so  on.  '  A  number  of  very  beantifiil 
esptrimenta  have  been  made  to  illoatrate  thaae  principles,  which  it 
take  oa  beyond  our  limita  to  deaccibe.  Qood  summaries  of 
tie  results  of  Felici,  Cazia  and  Looss,  Deaden  and  Nyland,  Ogdea 
Rood  and  Alf.  Mjiyer,  will  be  found  In  Hascart  and  Wiedemann. 
Raeent  resrsKhes  A  a  very  important  character  hare  been  made  by 
▼illner>  and  Spottiswoode*  on  the  discharge  in  vacnun  tabes. 
Thsvmplev  the  rotating  nOTFor.  It  would  be  premature  to  attempt 
te  ibi  np  n  critidae  their  reaalta,  niAee  it  to  aay  that  they  show 
sa  SBOUt  of  aorsament  which  augurs  well  the  future  of  this 
^— of  aUomcal  science.    The  stria  seem,  ascoidisg  to  them, 
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to  play  a  piore  essential  part  in  the  phenomenon  than  was  perhapt 
prerioaaly  expected.  Spottiswoodo,  in  fact,  seema  to  incline  to  the 
view  that  all  diacharm  earing  »  dark  interval  are  really  attatiBed, 
altiiondi,  owing  to  their  rapid  motion,  the  strata  may  not  be  dlstin< 
gniahaue  by  the  ay*  alone. 

InonmectioDwith  thiaanbjeot  it  n^bewdl  tonwntiaD 
the  early  experimeaU  of  \nieatat(nie,'  to  determine  Hie  ao-  »pe^ 
called  veh>city  of  dectriei^  in  condueting  eiKnita.  Six  ^^^^ 
baJla,  1,  3,  3,  4,  S,  6,  were  arranged  in  a  atnic^  line  on  a 
board ;  3  and  5  were  conneoted  with  the  coatinga  of  a 
charged  Leyden  jar;  diacharge  paaeed  by  spark  from  2  to 
1,  then  through  s  large  met^o  reeistanoe  to  S,  thenoe 
spark  to  4,  then  through  a  large  metallic  resistance  to  6, 
and  thenoe  by  spark  to  5.  It  waa  found,  as  Fedderaen 
obaerred  later,  that  the  introduction  of  the  metallic  reaiat- 
anoe  increased  the  duration  of  the  sparks  at  all  the  inter- 
vals,  so  that  the  images  in  the  mirror  were  Ivm  of  small 
length ;  but,  in  addition,  the  spark  botweep  3  and  4  began 
a  littie  later  than  the  i^ks  at  1,  2  and  fi,  6,  which  were 
simultaneous.  From  tiiis  'the  vdodty  of  dectridty  has 
been  calculated,  by  taking  the  interval  *  between  the  ^arka 
to  be  fA«  lime  which  the  dedricity  taktt  io  travel  thrOUffh  dU 
m«to/  wu-e  between  the  intervcUt.  Faraday  long  ago  pointed 
out  that  this  interval  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  wire, 
and  may  vary  very  much  according  to  drcnmstancea.  It  ia 
very  great  in  aubmarine  telegraph  wires  for  instance  (vid* 
luprOf  p.  36).  AccOTdingly,  the  valnea  of  the  so-called 
velocity  of  electricity,  which  have  been  found  by  different 
observers,  diS'er  extremely. 

The  sketch  we  have  just  f^ven  of  the  disruptive  discuarge 
in  rarefied  gasea  mnat  be  regarded  as  the  merest  outline. 
There  are  many  points  of  great  importance  to  which  we 
hare  not  evesa  aUuded.  EUttorf  s  investigation  on  what 
has  been  called  the  '*  resiBtance "  of  difllerent  parts  of  a 
incuum  tube  during  the  discharge  has  not  been  mentitmed, 
although  it  led  to  teanlts  of  much  interest,  whidi  mnat 
come  to  be  of  great  importance  when  the  clue  to  an  ezplan»- 
tion  of  the  whole  phenomena  has  been  foond.  Hw  nader 
who  dwires  to  study  the  matter  will  find  ialSnadeBaaiiii  ua 
excellent  account  ot  Hittwfa  work,  with  relmnceB  to  tfa» 
ori^nal  aonrcea.  We  have  not  ao  rnoeh  as  raised  the  deli- 
cate and  dlfilcnlt  quaatiMiB  ooncOTuing  the  qieefaraaoopio 
eharacteristica  of  the  dischMga.  A.  gooA  part  of  this  mb- 
ject  bcJoogs  indeed  man  prepay  to  the  soieDoe  of 

Miteellaneotit  EfeeU,  cA^^jr  iftc*ait«w/.— Owing  to  the 
heat  suddenly  develwed  by  the  dectric  q>ark,  and  perhape 
to  a  qweifio  meahaiuoal  effioot  as  well,  than  ia  a  sudden 
dispenioa  in  all  direotiou  of  the  partidea  of  the  dielectric  KineersE 
This  commoti(Hi  ntay  be  shown  very  well  by  means  of  Kin-  p/rfme^i 
nenley's  ohler  fonn  of  the  thermo^ectrometer;  or  Oans^s 
instrument  may  be  used  if  we  r^lace  the  tiiha  wire  a 
couple  of  Bpark  terminals.  When  the  nark  pesaea,  the 
liquid  in  the  stem  sinks  suddenly  through  a  oonsulerable 
distance,  even  if  the  spark  be  of  no  grmt  length  (2  to  S 
mm.). 

Veryourioue  effect*  are  obUined  when  an  electric  spark  ia  repeated  s  trl* 
tevenl  times  at  a  litOe  diataace  above  a  pUte  *tt«^^^f^  con- 
powdered  chalk.   Alter  a  time  the  chalk  is  seen  to  bo  divided  n  a  casdoo. 
network  of  fine  Unea,  i«sembling  the  marking  on  shagreen.   W  a 
plate  of  glass  be  corored  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  ep^- 
paMed  thfvugh  the  powder,  it  arranges  itself  in  a  SKiss  Of  fina 
closely  resembling  thoee  seen  in  »  racuum  tube. 

The  power  of  the  spark  to  induce  chemical  combination 
(in  particular,  combustion)  is  due  no  doubt  mainly  to  its 
high  temperatnra 

The  discharge  through  non-conducting  liquids  may  take  dii- 
place  in  the  form  of  spark  or  bruah.    The  Ivush,  however,  aaUM. 
is  poor  compared  with  that  obbuned  in  air,  and  ia  -my  hard 
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to  get  "When  spark  paasea,  preasare  is  saddeiily  trans- 
mitted  through  the  fluid  in  all  diiectieiu,  and  if  it  be  in- 
closed in  a  tube  the  tube  ib  generallf  broken,  even  vhen 
the  Bpark  is  hj  no  meena  long.  When  the  earfacs  of  U)« 
liqaid  is  free,  a  considerable  portion  is  nsaallj  projected 
into  the  air.  The  cooTective  diBchai;ge  is  verj  marked  in 
lignids.  If  two  Bmall  balls  connected  with  the  electrodes 
of  a  Holts's  machiae  in  actim  be  dipped  in  paraffin  oil  at 
a  small  diatanoe  ^art,  the  whole  uqud  b  thrown  into 
violml  modoa  the  convection  onirenti,  rans  np  the  wini 
vUeh  lead  to  tha  baUs,  and  aponta  o£F  in  little  jets. 

Thtrt  is  also  a  dbHnot  hMpIng  ni  tb»  liquid  brtwean  the 
bftlli,  and  if  OM  of  thsm  be  pndnulr  withdnwn  ftam  tha  liqnfd, 
(or  »  ceatbnetTB  or  so  it  ruwi  k  column  after  it,  which  adheiee 
until  the  machiite  is  ttoppod.  It  is  Tery  probable  Ibst  other  eHeoti 
dse  to  the  altentioa  of  tha  appaieat  aOinoe  tension,  owin^  to  the 
diSnttica  of  eteobloat  stress  m  the  air  and  oil,  are  meaent  m  these 
plunomena,  hot  Hdt  Is  haidlf  the  plana  to  discoss  tha  mattw. 

The  ekctfio  diiohBiga  paaieB  with  great  &dUty  tiirough 
caid-boaxd  and  oUier  boiuaa  of  loose  teztoie.  In  aU  pro- 
babOl^  (3is  air  in  waxk  eases  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with 
the  restiUing  effects    the  body. 

l-u]zi]i>s  '  ^  miHoni  •:9erimeBfc  ti  this  Uod  Is  often  made.  Two  n^ta 
e>peri.  ate  anian^  SO  as  to  toBoh  the  omosite  sides  of  ■  piece  eard-DoanL 
mcnt.  If  the  points  he  opposits  aeh  other,  the  dtochi^  puses  atn!ght 
throngn,  leaTing  in  the  cses  of  small  chsiges  a  tiuj  hols  with  barot 
tigfm.  It,  howerer,  the  points  be  not  opposite  each  other,  the 
pmoiatioa  oconrs  in  the  aeighbonrhoodof  tha  ne^fira  p<rfnt  The 
pecoliarity  Is  no  donbt  conneotad  with  thou  differences  between 
positiTa  and  negatlre  disohaljpa  in  air  which  we  have  several 
cmaa  notloed  aborek  Is  (aa^  H  is  fonnd  that  in  an  axhanated 
leodw  the  oard  la  pieroed  at  a  spot  rtxj  nearlj  equidistant  from 
the  two  points. 

jffg.  In  other  caaea  the  main  part  of  the  dielectric  strength 

BoUdl* ^^P*)^     tha  aolid  material    The  power  of  such  bodies 
**     to  nutain  the  electrical  teiudon  ia  often  nrj  considerable. 
Tet  then  is  a  limit  at  wludL  thajr  g^n  way.   A  thiekneis 
of  6  oMitimetrea  of  glaaa  haa  ben  ^eroed  by  means  of 
a  powerful  induction  coiL 

In  sndt  experiments  speolsl  preoantions  htm  to  be  takoa  to 
prerent  the  spark  from  glidiDg  oTer  the  sorfiMSS  of  the  ^ass  instead 
of  going  thronirh;  this  is  mansged  in  soma  oases  by  embedding  the 
^Bss  sMiur  witn  ifu  terminals  of  the  coil  in  an  electrical  cement  vf 
eonsiderahl*  insnlating  power;  in  ordiaan  expwimonts,  howerer, 
it  b  in  ganersl  talBolent  to  place  a  drop  of  olire  oU  ronnd  one  of 
the  terminals  where  It  abots  on  the  glass.  The  appearance  of  the 
paforattons  depends  oonsiderably  on  the  qnantitr  oi  cloctricit;  that 
peases  in  the  oiscbsrge.  In  some  cases  the  gUss  orscks  or  OTsn 
neskaln  ^ecen  In  some  Urge  blocks  we  hare  seen  a  wtldntion 
ia  die  form  of  eereral  independent  threads,  each  ti  wmoh  had  a 
ant  of  beaded  stmetnre,  which  may  posaHdr  be  in  aorao  way  ana- 
logons  to  the  stratifioationa  In  racaum  tabes. 

Diteharfft  along  the  Sur/aes  of  <x'  Sody,  Diut  Figura, 
and  Dmt  Imagu. — The  class  of  phenomena  referred  to 
under  thia  head  ara  remarkable  f<n-  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  usually  demonstrated.  Hey  wue  at  one  time 
mnch  studied  on  account  <tf  the  light  they  were  snppoeed 
to  throw  on  the  nature  of  the  sc^alled  electric  fioid  or 
fluids  Though  no  longer  regarded  in  thia  li^t^  tiiey  have 
teferenoe  to  an  extremely  important  and  comparatiTely 
littlo  Etodied  subject^  Tiz,,  the  distribution  of  electricity 
over  the  surface  of  non-conductors.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  demonstration  of  surface  electrification  on  insulatota  ia 
beset  with  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  kind.  A  very  con- 
venient method  ia  to  project  on  the  surface  a  powder  elec- 
trified in  a  known  way ;  this  powder  clings  to  the  parts 
oppoaitely  electrified  to  itself,  and  avoids  thoae  Eimilarly 
electrified,  so  that  the  state  of  tiie  surface  is  seen  at  once. 
Lycopodium  atoed  and  powdered  reein  have  been  tised  in 
this  way ;  they  are  -aifted  through  linen  cloth,  the  lyco- 
podium becoming  thereby  weakly  positive,  and  the 
powdered  resin  strongly  negative.  If  the  lycopodium  be 
used,  it  covers  both  poaitive  and  negatively  electrifiod 
{.itches,  only  the  latter  more  thickly  than  tha  fotnior. 
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The  powdered  resin,  on  the  other  hand,  covers  the  poaitivs 
and  avoids  the  n^ative  regiona  The  moat  eSieetan 
powder,  however,  is  a  mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur*  and 
red  lead.  In  the  process  of  aiftiaf^  the  red  lead  powder 
becomes  positively  and  the  sulphtir  negatively  electrified, 
and  the  powden  separate  themselTas.  The  anldwi 
coloura  positive  regicma  yellow,  and  the  red  lead  aunus 
MgatiTe  r^iona  nd.  The  remit  is  TetyatriUng;  and 
the  test  is  found  to  be  Teiy  delioata. 

Tha  dust  fignrea  U  Lichtenbatg  an  one  d  the  best  ucbki 
known  instances  ol  tha  kind  of  azperiment  Indicated 
aboi%  A  aha^>^Kunted  needle  is  placed  perpendicular  to  '° 
a  ncm-oondncting  plate,  with  its  point  very  near  to  or  in 
contact  with  the  plate.  A  L^den  jar  is  discha^edjnto  the 
needle^  and  the  pkte  is  then  tested  with  the  powder.  If 
the  electricity  communicated  to  the  needle  was  positive^ 
a  widely  extending  patch  ia  seen  on  the  plate,  eonusfing 
of  a  dense  nucleus,  from  'which  branches  radiate  in  aO 
directions.  If  negative  electrici^  was  used,  the  patch  b 
much  smaller  and  has  a  sharp  circtdar  boundary  entirelj 
devoid  of  branches.  This  difference  between  the  positive 
end  negative  figures  seems  to  depend  on  the  presence  of 
the  air ;  for  the  difference  tenda  to  disappear  when  tlo 
experiment  is  conducted  in  vacua  Riess  explains  it  by 
the  negative  electrification  of  the  plate  caused  by  the  fri^ 
tion  of  the  water  vapour,  driven  along  the  surface  by 
the  explosion  which  accompaniee  the  dismptive  discharge 
at  the  point.  This  electrification  would  favour  the  spread 
of  a  poaitive,  but  hinder  that  of  a  negative  discharga 
There  is,  in  all  probability,  a  connecticm  between  ^ii 
phenomenon  and  the  peculiarities  of  positive  and  negative 
brush  and  other  discharge  in  air ;  Rie»^  indeed,  anggesta 
an  explanation  of  the  latter  somewhat  similar  to  the  abova 

There  b  aaother  class  of  figures,  to  which  Riese  gives  the  nsw 
of  electrio  imams,  of  whieh  the  following  may  be  taken  as  \  type- 
A  signet  or  ouer  engraved  pieoe  of  netu  b  placed  on  a  pUts  e( 
iosnJating  material,  and  tUadily  electrified  by  means  of  a  dir  nit 
or  otherwise  positively  or  negatively  for  half  an  honr  or  so.  Won 
the  metal  b  removed  and  the  pbte  dusted,  an  ezut  flrnie  of  the 
stunp  sppeara,  oonsistiflg  of  a  red  or  yellow  bsokgrouad  on  which 
the  engmved  lines  stand  ont  tree  from  dust.  There  b  no  diOTerenoe 
between  poeitire  ai^  n<^tlve  eleetriei^  here  as  br  aa/om  b  «»• 
eened,  amd  tha  colour  it  the  fignta  inoioataa  charge  on  the  pkb 
oppoeite  to  that  on  the  metaL  Ihe  phenomenon  appeais  to  be 
due  simply  to  the  electrifioation  of  parts  of  the  Bon-oonducting 
snrface  oppoeite  the  metaL 

Another  olaai  of  phenomena,  to  which  Biaa  gjves  tha  nami 
seoondsry,  dapend.  not  on  the  alaetrifloaUon  of  the  snrface,  hot  od  '*^' 
permsnent  sltentions  piodnoed  by  the  disohaig^  whsthor  in  tha 
form  of  spark  or  otherwise.  Sometimec  theee  are  directly  viiibl* 
to  the  eye  or  touch,  *.g.,  the  roughening  and  discoloration  which 
mark  the  path  <tf  the  spark  over  a  polished  glass  suriiaoei  In  souie 
caaea  they  are  chemioal  altaratbns^  which  may  he  shown  by  meant 
of  the  proper  reagents, the  aeparation  of  the  potash  in  the 
spark  traqes  on  Kiass.  In  certain  casn  they  become  evident  ot  . 
breathing  upon  the  glass ;  ot  thb  description  an  the  imuee  of  Eats- 
tea.    A  piece  of  minor  glass  b  placed  on  an  unlnsalated  cutsl 

iilate,  and  on  Uie  glass  b  placed  a  coin  or  medal  Sparks  are  tal:ec 
or  some  time  batween  the  coin  and  an  electrio  nuMwine,  snd  thoc 
the  glass  pbto  b  removed  and  breathed  upon.  A  representatioii  o. 
the  coin  then  appesis  on  the  glass,  often  complete  to  the  amsllett 
detail  The  reader  who  b  intereated  in  thess  matters,  historiuily 
or  otherwise,  will  fiitd  a  variety  (d  Infwmation,  with  diieotions  ho:) 
to  find  mon,  in  Bieas'a  JttiftwvHbefrMUU,  Bd.  11.  |  789  sff. 

Electromagnetxim  and  Medrodynamict} 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  discoveiy  fA  Oer> 
sted,  that  the  electric  current  exerts  a  definite  action  on  a 
magnetic  needle  placed  in  its  neighbourhood.   This  dia- 

»IPif»tusedhyVUlanrinl788.  . 

>  Throughout  thu  section  the  reader  b  snpposed  to  be  fUalBsrwn 
the  expeiimental  lavs  of  nisgnetlnn  (see  vl  HaatrBTlBM)-  K  ■* 
desires  fully  to  nuderstand  the  mathematical  derelopmentc  that  ooitf 
hero  and  there,  an  occasional  referaaoe  to  the  analysb  usd  Is  »■ 
theory  of  magsetlsm  wlU  also  be  aec<st>Ty,4f  h«  b  asl  absady  Umim 
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ecrrary  fCTnwd  theatartnc^Kniilof  UutdhruioDof  deebiMl 
Kie^  with  which  we  an  now  to  dad.  It  wu  utazal,  oDoe 
th*  aetioa  *  eomnt^  cn  »  mtgatt  wu  obaarred,  to  look 
for  tha  raetun  of  the  nngnet  on  the  eureDt,  aod  After 
■ewng  two  eomnti  act  on  ^  Mme  magnet,  it  was  reaaon- 
aUe  to  expect  that  the  oorrenta  wotUd  act  on  each  other. 
Tit  it  may  be  donbtad  whether  the  fiiat  of  tlwee  reanlts  ia  a 
la^luiiatedadaetion  from  the  diaooreiy  of  Oented,  and  the 
Heond  eertainly  ia  not  aa  Before  wa  can  tffly  the  prin- 
rqdeirfthe  aqoalifyof  action  and  reaction  wa  moat  be  qnite 
<'«rtain  of  tha  aovoa  of  the  wkoU  of  ai^  action  to  whieh  the 
prine^  ia  to  be  ap^iad.  Again,  two  bodiaa  A  and  0 
may  act  <m  B  owing  to  pnpartiaa  aeqoiiad  by  virtaa  cf  B^ 
pnaenee,  ao  that  in  tiia  abaeDaa  ol  Bth^jnaad  Bofenaoaa- 
ority  act  on  each  other.  A  goodamn^  iatiMcaaeof  two 
piecaa  of  pwfeotiy  aoA  iron,  eadi  (tf  muh  will  aot  on  and 
be  acted  on  by  a  magnet,  bat  which  will  not  aot  on  aaoh 
other  wliMi  the  ma^Mt  ia  not  naar  them. 

The  qneatina  tua  laiaed  by  Oanted'a  diaooraiy  were 
•  aiperimentally  aattlad  ly  Ampwe.  Be  found  that  a  magnet 
cr  Oe  earth  (wbitk  bahaTM  aa  if  it  were  a  magnet)  aeta  on 
thaemten^  andAadireetionof  theaaaetionawfimndtoba 
CDiuartant  wia  tha  griaaMe  of  agnali^  of  action  and  reao- 
tion.  Aa  ao  o^armuBtal  fact  bai  yet  been  quoted  againat 
tha  a^mUcatiflP  of  thu  mnoiple  in  aneh  caaea,  wa  ahaU 
aanma  it  heoceforth.  Amp^  also  diaoorered  the  actim 
cf  one  elaotrio  current  on  another,  and  theteby  aettled  the 
aaeond'  qwatioa  We  may  oondnde,  therefore,  that  the 
tftm  BOfTonnding  ao  electric  cnrrait  i>  a  field  of  magnetic 
lene  joat  aa  much  oa  the  q«oe  around  a  magnetiiad  body. 

Ti»  next  at^  ia  todetttminethediatribntioaof  magnetic 
foroe^  or  what  amonnta  to  the  same  thing,  to  find  a  diatri' 
bntiOB  of  magnetiam  which  ahall  be  eqniTaloit  in  ita  mag- 
Mtie  aolion  to  the  electric  ourreat.  This  alao  waa  eom- 
]iletely  aocompliahed  by  Ampiie.  In  ezponnding  hie 
nanlta  we  ahall  follow  the  order  of  ideaa  g^ven  by  HaxweU,' 
wUdi  we  think  affarda  tha  aimpleat  new  of  the  matter,  and 
11  Ae  beat  practical  guide  that  we  know  of  throoj^  the 
Bomewhftt  oomi^icated  relationa  to  which  the  aolgect  intro- 
dueea  va.  We  ihall  in  additi<m  give  a  aketch  of  the  actual 
comae  which  wu  fdlowed  by  Ampire,  and  which  ia  adhered 
to  by  tha  Ocmtinntal  writen  <^  tiie  preaent  day. 

It  reaolta  alike  from  the  fmtdamental  e^wrimenta  of 
Ampire  and  the  elabonte  researelies  of  Weber,  to  both  of 
which  we  ahall  aftorwarda  allade,  that  an  electric  current 
diculatiDg  io  a  amall  plana  doaed  circuit,  aete  and  ia  acted 
upon  magnetically  exactly  like  a  email  magnet  placed  per- 
pendicular to  ita  plane  at  aome  p(nnt  within  it,'  prorided 
the  momttit  of  tite  magnet  be  eqiul  to  the  atreDoth  of  the 
current  moltiplied  1^  tiie  area  of  the  circuit,*  and  its  north 
ptdebeao^aoed  that  the  direction  of  the  axieof  the  magnet 
(from  S-pole  to  H-pole),  and  the  direction  in  which  the 
enzTQO'^  '^;:'jlatea  are  thoae  of  the  translation  and  rotation 
of  a  rt^t'handed  (ordinary)  screw  which  is  being  screwed 
in  the  direction  <»  the  axis.  In  this  statement  we  have 
nokan  of  a  muUt  closed  drcoit.  The  word  "  small "  means 
mat  the  largeat  dimensions  of  the  drcnit  must  be  infioitel; 
smaller  than  its  distance  from  the  neareat  magnet  or  electric 
corrent  on  whidi  it  acta,  or  by  which  it  is  acted  on. 

We  ru-j  break  ap  oar  small  magnet  into  a  number  of 
nmlar  magueta,  and  distribute  them  over  the  area  of  the 
•main  circuit,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  mag- 
neta  on  any  portion  u>  of  the  area  is' im,  where  i  uoonstant 
Ife  thas  replace  the  circnit  by  a  "  magnetic  shell '  <tf  atrength 

.  '  '*Oairiiit''b  eaad  km  and  la  oam^oiidliif  esMi  as  aa  abbe- 
ilttioa  far  ftw  "Um  llnwr  eoDdttotor  ooavajrlag  »  mmat.* 

*  OeetritUy  and  MagnUitwi,  toL  U.  |t  476,  ka. 

'  Natnrall  J  tha  Motn  of  th*  am  IT  it  U  tymnutrlcsL 

*  We  iMl  BM  dtaeottr  what  ^rtem     anitB  tUi  «jM«Mnt.  p«> 


(,  which,  if  w«  chooae,  may  be  repnaentad  by  two  layen 
parallel  to  tho  area,  one  of  north  the  other  of  aonth  mag- 
netiam, theaurfaoedenaityofiridehia«+0^whantfi»tiw 
diatanoe  b^ween  the  layera.* 

Starting  from  the  principle  thna  lud  down  we^caa  dariva  ''.'.""t. 
all  the  lawa  of  tha  mutual  action  of  ~ 
oorrenta. 


magneta  Aul  elaotrio 


munctie 


Consider  any  finite  drooit  ABO  (fig.  39).   Imagina  it 
filled  with  a  surface  of       tatm,  and  a  natwwk  oi  linea 
drawn  on  the  surface 
as  in  the  fi^pnre,  di- 
viding it  vp  uto  poK^ 
tiM^aodi  u  ofiet^  w 
amaD  that  UOT^pay  be 
legardad  u  puuM  It 
ia  obriooa  that  any 
cnirent  d  atnngth  • 
dnnlating  in  ABO 
may  ba  raplaoad  by  " 
a  aeriea  of  doaed  CBr> 

rente,  each  of  atrength  t  ouodaiing  In  tha  maahM  ^ 
abed)  ttf  tiie  net«o»  on  the  auface ;  for  in  eaA  luia  andt 
u  6e  we  haVe  two  equal  and  <^qxint«  eunenta  oirenlatiag 
whoaa  aotiDa  maat  bo  wiL  Now,  we  may  replaoo  aadi  of  tho 
auaU  drcuita  by  a  magnet  aa  abore^  or  by  a  magnetio  diett 
of  atrengtik  i  Tha  aaamUaga  will  eonititnte  a  magpatio 
ahenofatrai^p]iifiUiDgsp1ihaaixeuit,whoae  magnetic  action, 
at  ereiypmnt  ««(snM7*lotihB  ihaU  will  be  tho  aameas  that 
of  the  current.  TUm  north  aide  <d  the  shell  is  derived  from 
the  diraetion  of  tha  onmnt  by  tho  rightliandad  aeiair 
relation  given  above. 

If  dS  be  an  demon,  of  tne  aurfooe  of  a  magnetio  shell  of 
strength  ^  D  ita  diatanoe  fr«m  F,  and  0  the  angle  whioh 
the  podtiva  direction  of  magnetiiation  (whidi  ia  normal  to 
4iS)  makM  with  D.  then  tito  magnefcie  potantid'  at  P  in 
f^ven  by 

r='f^'a     .  .  .  PV 

the  itttegratioD  extending  all  over  & 

When  properly  interpniad  iUa  donUa  inftagtal  ia  (oond 
to  zepreaent  the  "  aolid  angle  "  Bttbtended  at  P  by  tha  surface 
8,  or,  as  it  may  also  be  put,  by  the  dreuit  ABO  which 
bounds  it   Hence,  adid  anglea  anbtendad  hj  tha  north 
aide  being  taken  H  poaUive,  and  tha  nmal  conventionB  aa 
to  sign  auwad  to^  wa  may  write 

T-<i».  ........  (Qb 

where  «i  Is  the  adld  anj^e  in  qoeaticm.  ^ 

We  aee,  therefore,  that  the  potentid  of  a  magnetio  aheU 
at  any  point  F  ia  equd  to  the  product  of  the  atreiigtii  of 
the  ahall  into  the  solid  ande  aubtended  by  ita  boun&iy  at 
F.  Now  the  potentid  of  each  a  ahdl  ia  continuona  and 
aingle-vdued  at  all  points  without  it.  (With  pdnts  vithin  rau^ 
it  we  are  not  now  concerned,  ainoe  tha  action  of  the  eormrt  gbtu. 
at  auch  pointa  is  not  the  aame  u  that  V>t  the  didL)  H, 
therefore,  a  unit  north  pde  start  from  any  point  F  and 
return  to  the  same,  aftu  deacribing  any  path  whidi  doea 
not  cut  through  the  ahell,  does  not  embrace  Oie  current 
the  work  done  by  it  wOl  be  nil.  Let  ua  now  examine  what 
happena  if  the  path  cute  through  the  diell  B.  Take  two 
pomba  F  and  infinitdy  near  each  otiier,  but  the  (me  P 
on  the  podtive  dd&  the  other  Q  cm  the  negative  aide  of  tha 


*  TiMiMder  who  fladadiffiealtriritli  the  msgnetto  ahdl  ni7>AI>M* 
to  ths  muU  nagoeti  tt  vlU  be  fasBd  saflMnt  lot  most  pcartkd 

•  TUs  Uotttfitim  is  the  •qsinlutt  of  th«  limltotioB  nwU  tppUtd  to 
Um  dunaaUry  pltM  dienit,  and  fellowa  thsrofrom. 

'  Wo  SMd  icucalT  nmlnd  th*  mdar  that  all  tits  daflnitioni  of 
potanUal,       in  the  thaory  of  alectroitaUa  apply  hen  U  wa  nMI- 
tsto  +  aad  -  magaatUro  (w  +  and  -  «l«Arictty.    Tha  oni^ 
Dugnatiim  li  wmeUmai  callad  a  aatt  north  yuh>. 
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A»SL  In  pusmg  from  F  to  Q,  vitboot  eatttng  Uib  shell, 
tho  itdid  tag^  ci  decreasw  by  4w  iofimtelj  tuulj.  Kow, 
during  the  pungs  from  Q  to  B  we  may  not  refweeent  tbe 
netiui  <rf  the  eairent  by  S,  bnt  notbing  bioden  ns  from 
nimmtnu  Ue  action  by  aaotber  aheU  ff,  wbicb  doee  not 
pMi  betwfl&i  Qand  P.bntia  at  ft  finite  diituioa  from  eitber 
of  tiiem ;  for  it  vill  be  Mmembered  tbit  tbe  diell  wbicb 
xapneenti  the  aotim  ct  a  corroit  •  ii  definite  to  tiiie  extent 
merdy^— tbat  ite  rtrengUi  ii  ite  boundary  b  the  ciicntt, 
ud  it  doee  not  pau  through  the  point  at  whidi  the  action 
ia  bnng  oonddwed.  But  infinitely  little  worl^  owing  to  the 
aotioa  of  8',  la  done  in  paHing  from  Q  to'  P.  Hence  the 
work  done  hf  a  nait  pole  in  going  mmo  oompletefy  nmnd 
any  path  wUdt  Cmbracea  the  current  once  ia  iwi. 

T6  reoonoile  tiiia  reaolt  with  die  ooBUnnity  of  the  mag- 
n^  potential  of  a  linear  dreoit,  for  the  ezietenoa  oi  whi^h 
we  have  now  fiimiahed  aoffieiont  evidenoe,  wa  anat  admit 
that  the  potential  ol  a  linear  drcnit  at  any  point  F  ie 
Y^i(m-t-imri,  where »  is  any  integer.  In  ciherwonb^  V 
la  a  mai^Taloed  fonotion  diffsring  from  i  tanm  the  acdid 
angle  anbtended  at  P  by  a  multiple  of  iwi  If  we  pa» 
along  any  path  from  P  and  retom  tberet<^  tbe  diffennoe  of 
the  nlaea  of  T,  «  the  whole  wwk  done  on  the  jonmey,  ie 
■ero  if  tha  path,  doee  not  amlxaee  the  cireoil^  imri  if  it 
anbraceei  it  n  timea 

The  connderatiixia  enable  ni  to  determine  the  action  of 
Muy  doeed  current  on  a  magnetic  pole,  and  ocHuequenUy  on 
aarmagnetie  lyiteut.  We  hare  next  to  find  the  action  on 
a  Knear  drooit  when  placed  in  any  giren  magnetio  field, 
whether  due  to  magneta  ct  electric  currente.  Thie  we  do 
^^T^adng  tha  einnit  acted  on  by  itaequiralant  magnetio 

If  tli»  potantU  at  Biqr  pdttt  of  ib»  vmguMa  tM  U  Aen  tbe 
^rtratUl  mei^  of  a  ne^wtle  didl    01  atnngth    plaoad  in  the 

vbere  (),  m,  n)  an  the  diraetioa  eeabiM  d  tlu  poritin  direction 
(•oath  to  Borto)  tt  tbe  nmiul  to  the  element  «.  Stace,  ao  long 
ae  tbe  migDetio  foroe  omridered  !■  not  doe  to  8  Itael^  than  ie  none 
ef  tho  lu^netifln  to^whioh T  Ie  dae  on  8,  wo  may  write 

-t  tot  "S'  7'f*'Si*  a,  ft,  e  en  the  eonpooenti  of  tbe 

magnoOe  Indootton.'  Thn,  UV-jCfffa-i-va+ne^  (i.«.,-thg 
MriiuN  intMial  of  magnetio  Indoetiaa,  or  tho  nambor  of  Itaee  cf 
megoette  bne  iriiieh  paoi  tbroogfa  the  ebenlt)^  vo  nay  writo 

lI-'-<ir  <4). 

Krom  this  ezpreauon  for  the  potential  energy  of  the 
equiTalent  magnetic  shell  we  can  derive  at  once  the  force 
tending  to  prodooe  any  diaplaoement  of  tbe  circuit  regarded 
aa  rigid. 

Thns  let  ^  be  one  of  the  rariobleo  which  detemin*  the  podUon 
of  tiie  sjetem,  then  the  fono  •  tending  to  potaoo  a  dl^laotment 
d^ie^Ton^M^-fdM-O^  or 


Hence  the  work  done  during  any  displacement  of  a 
doeed  drooit,  in  which  the  correot  strength  is  t,  is  equal 
to  ('  times  the  increase  piodnced  by  the  displaceiBMit  in 
the  number  of  liues  of  force  passing  throng  the  cireuiL 
The  forca  tends,  therefore,  to  produce  the  diaidaoement  or 
to  neist  it,  according  aa  the  displacement  tends  to  increase 
or  to  <lipniri«h  tiio  number  of  lines  of  force  paadng  through 
tbe  drouit.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  position  of 
stable  equilibrium  trill  be  that  in  which  the  number  of 
linee  of  magnetic  force  passing  through  the  dreuit  is  a 


1  OBtto9eea»btlonslnTolTeahBnie«HurmU,T<>LL|  17,  fa!. 

4  Mignstte  Indnetion  le  oaed  hen  In  Uexwell'i  Mna*.  It  ooinddM 
b  mewiiM  with  *'  migoetio  force  "  et  pointe  where  thwe  h  ao  meg- 
netlnn.  ''^UMorfone"ln  PendsT'a  extended  sonse  ie  ejrnoBTnwros 
Wia'*llBeoflBdBettan**ia]lazwdrf  


'  maximum.    If  that  number  b  ft  minimum,  wa  haw  a 
of  mutable  equilibrium. 

Maxwell  ■  has  shown  how  we  ma/  deduce  from  the  just 
above  theory  the  foroe  exerted  on  any  portion  of  tbe  circuit  ^| 
which  is  flexible  or  otherwise  capaUe  of  motion.  "  If  a 
portion  of  the  dreuit  be  flexible  so  that  it  may  be  diiplacecl 
ud^endentiy  of  the  rest,  we  nuy  make  the  edge  of  tha 
shell  eapable  of  the  same  kind  of  displacement  by  cutting 
up  the  surface  of  the  shell  into  a  snffident  number  of 
portiom  connected  flexiUe  joints.  Hence  we  conoludo 
that,  if  di^^hwement  of  any  portion  the  dreuit  in  a 
given  fraction  the  number  of  lines  of  induction  whidi 
paai  through  the  dreuit  can  be  increased,  this  displaoa- 
ment  will  be  aided  fay  tiie  ebctRnoagnetie  force  acting  oa 
the  dreuit" 

From  these  eondderttione  we  may  find  the  elect 
foioe  actiag  on  uy  element  A  of  the  efreutt.  Let  fQ  : 
the  elecent  d$  belong 
ing  to  tbe  sra  AB  of  uy 
cucoit  Let  P9  be  tbe 
dtrwtion  of  the  negnetio 
induction  *  at  P,  end  1 
its  msgnltode.  It  & 
obriooi  that  no  nuttioa 
o(  PQ  in  ths  ^sas  of 
PQ  and  PS  wm  lociesss 
or  the  anmber 

<d  lines  of  foroe  peeeing 
throng  tho  drvait ;  eon- 
eeqaentlr  no  work  wlU 
be  dooo  in  any  mch  dls* 
ptaoement  nenoo  the 
reeollwiteleotninMgnetio 
font  £  most  be  |wnsn- 
dicnUr  to  tho  pUne  _ 
QPB.    Let  PR  be  a  .  FIf. ». 

■null  diepUoeuent  penendlenlsr  to  this  plane,  the  work  doae  In 
the  diqilecement  le  K.PB,  end  the  namber  of  Usee  of  force  cob 
thnngh  Is  i  .times  the  reetsngalar  area  FQR  multlpUel  by  the  coas- 
pMuat  S  hin  t  ot  the  nugaetio  induction  porpendienlar  to  It  Bmo^ 
we  have 

BxPB*«bMpExVdn«, 
Ci.  B-ftbSefaie  («). 

Hence  the  reanltant  electromaffnetie  force  on  the  ele- 
ment dt  may  be  determined  as  foUowa : — Take  PJ  in  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  magnetic  induction  (magnetio 
foroe)  and  proportiond  to  tji  and  take  FQ  in  the  direction 
of  ds  and  proportional  to  it;  the dectromaipietic  foroe*  on 
the  dement  the  dreuit  ia  propwtiMial  to  the  area  d  tha 
paralldognun  whoee  a^jaoant  aides  are  PI  and  FQi  and  ia 
perpendicular  to  it  ^le  foroe  in  any  direction  nuking 
an  angle  ^  with  the  direction  of  the  reanltant  ia  of  eouaa 
Rcoe^^  Tha  following  oonddaiatim  ia  coDToniant  for 
detaimimag  which  way  the  resultant  force  tots.  It  ia 
obvioaa  that  the  force  on  tho  element  will  be  tin  aam^ 
to  whatever  dreuit  we  auppoee  it  to  bdtmft  ao  long  aa  the 
direction  and  atrength  <tf  the  current  in  it  is  the  aanio. 
Take^  then,  a  onall  circuit  PQK  perpendicular  to  tha  linea 
of  magnetio  induction  (magnetle  force)  near  FQ,  in  nidi 
a  way  that  the  direction  of  the  current  ia  PQK  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  direction  in  PQ)  is  rdated  to  the  direction 
ot  the  magnetic  induction  in  the  same  way  as  rotation  and 
translation  In  right-handed  screw  motion ;  then  the  elo- 
ment  PQ  tends  to  move  so  that  the  number  <rf  linea  o^  foroa 
paanng  through  PQK  increases.* 


*  EUetHcity  and  Magitttim,  vol.  il.  |  400. 

*  "  ttMnltent  mignetlc  force,"  If  there  ie  none  of  the  megnetinit  pro- 

dDctng  it  at  P. 

*  We  need  ecsrcalf  remind  the  reader  that  thU  ie  a  ponderomotlva 
force  acting  on  th«  matter  of  ths  element  of  the  circuit  Then  le  BO 
qneitlon  of  foroe  acting  on  the  currtot  or  the  electricity  In  it 

*  From  thii  may  he  derived  tha  following,  which  ia  often  ver7  eoB- 
venient  Stand  with  feet  on  PQ  and  body  along  tha  poaltive  dtreotiea 
of  the  line  cf  nafnetio  force  and  locA  in  tte  dinwon  tt  ths  oi^ 
lent,  then  the  force  la  towenle  the  tight  Imp*]. 


yacnoMACimaii.] 
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Sewu  otW  wajs  of  remembering  thia  directioa  might 
QTML*  Althoa^  the  above  maj  Bound  arbitmy  and 
Idok  damfff  at  first,  yet  we  have  found  it  more  coDTenient 
in  practice  than  some  others  we  have  tried. 

We  m»j  extend  what  has  been  said  abore  to  the  case 
wbex«  pan  of  the  magnetic  force,  it  may  be  the  whole  of 
is  due  to  the  current  in  the  circuit  itself ;  for  we  might 
nrppoee  the  magnetic  field  to  be  that  due  to  a  shell  whose 
boundary  coincides  infinitely  nearly  with  the  circuit.  If 
the  circuit  is  rigid,  there  will  of  course  be  no  motion  caused 
by  its  own  action ;  but  if  it  be  flexible,  there  may  be  rela- 
tire  motions;  in  fact  each  portion* will  move  until  the 
ntunW  of  linea  of  force  that  pass  through  the  circnit  is 
the  greatest  posubia  connstent  with  the  geometrical  con* 
diticnuL 

IBS  It  is  an  obvions  nmarlE,  after  what  has  been  said,  that 
ITie.  tiie  potential  energy  of  tits  magnetio  shell  which  wpn- 
•enis  a  cniient  depends  merely'  on  ita  bonndaiy,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  magnetie  induoticoi  or  the  nnmbar  of  lines 
of  nugoetie  force  which  pass  throndi  a  drenit  depends 
merely  on  ita  fram.  Hmiob  wb  should  expect  to  find  some 
andtytical  BXpremm  for  At  Mufaee  Integral  of  magnetic 
indoetkm  d^onding  merely  on  the  apace  relations  m  the 
eucmt ;  in  other  woids,  we  ahonld'  eipect  to  find  %  line 
faitenal  to  rmreaant  ik  And  whan  the  field  ia  that  of 
•Bowr  circuit,  we  should  ezpect4o  find  a  double  Use 
integral  for  the  mutual  potentul  energy  of  the  two  repre- 
sentative sheUa.^  We  ahall  deseiibe  brtefy  how  these  ex- 
pectations are'zialixed. 

In  the  ftitt  plaoe,  t  rector  tnav  be  foood  wbleh  bu  tba  property 
that  ita  line  integral  taken  round  anj  einnit  U  eqnal  to  the  aurfaca 
Istegnd  of  magnetic  iadnctioB  taken  over  any  aorface  boonded  by 
th*  eircait*  Thia  Tector  baa  been  called  by  Uazwell  the  "  vector 
votratial"  (•).  LatitacomsonentabeF,  G,H.  Then  applying  the 
deAnition  to  amall  areas  tfyai,  d»dx,  dxtty,  at  the  point  tm  perpas- 
dienlar  to  the  three  axea,*  a,h,  e  being  component!  of  magnetio 
tadnetion  m  before,  we  get 

^   dH    £i    ,   dS    da        dO  dt 


.   dt  dB. 


dv 


Tlicse  equations  might  be  need  to  determine  T,  0,  H,  and  would 
laad  to  a  much  more  general  aolution  than  is  beie  reqniiad.  Tlie 
ftllowiBff  aynthetical  aolatlon  ia  simpler. 

Comider  a  magnetiud  particle  m  at  0  (fig.  81).  Let  the  poslttre 
airection  of  ita  axia  bo  OK,  and 
let  ita  moment  be  n.  The 
reaultant  force  doe  to  an  at  any 
point  P  ia  in  a  plane  paasiiig 
thnmsh  OK ;  hence  the  Teotor  1' 
potenBal  W  at  Pmoat  be  per> 
pendicnlar  to  thia  plane.  Let 
Ita  direction  be  takm  ao  aa  to 
indicate  a  rotation  round  OK, 
whidt  with  'tranilation  altmg 
OK  would  give  rigbt-faandM 
terew   motioi).      Deacribe  a 

Srhere  with  0  aa  centre  and 
P  (-D)  M  radius.  L«t  PQ 
1m  a  irnall  circle  of  thia  sphere 
vhoae  pole  la  K.  Consider  the 
line  integral  round  PQ,  and 
the  nrface  integral  over  thv 

Rberical  aegment  PEQ.  Since  V  Is  the  aame  at  all  point!  of 
J  by  symmetry,  the  former  is  STDsinSV,  and  the  Uttar  la 


>  It  is  Important  to  remark  here  tbat  we  say  "of  the  two  represen- 
tative ihell^"  not  "  of  the  two  drcuita,"  or  "  of  the  two  cuneats  " 
(see  below,  p.  75). 

*  The  mitfaeniiitical  Idea  coneemed  here  seems  to  have  bsaa  origin- 
ally started  by  Prof.  Stokes;  it  is  deeply  involved  in  the  improve- 
ments eflected  In  the  theories  of  hydroJynsmlcs,  elatticity,  alectridty, 
he.,  \(f  Stokss,  Thomson,  Betmbolts,  and  Maxwell. 

*  It  ia  to  be  noted  that  the  rectaagular  axes  here  uaed  an  drawn 
thus mc  hoftioaal,  am  vertical  (in  plane  of  paper  my),  and  oy  from 

tha  rndor;  thus—         ^  In  thls^ay  roUtion  ^roo  y  to  s  and  trsns- 

late  aloog  ffc  give  right-haadad  screw  moUoi,  and  so  on  la  cyclical 
odir. 


.XtnatbgthMawegetfbrTsetflrpotaartUefMatP 


•-^stot 


 vnu 

Its  direction  being  that  already  indicated. 

Suppoae  now  the  particle  m  placed  at  Q(ay«)  s»  that  the  dirw- 
tioncoainaaofwtarex,  Let  the  coordinatea  of  P  be  »  f ;  else 
let  QP  -  D  -  V((  -  «)« -Kf  -  »)»  +  (f -  s)».  Then  ths  direethsi 
coainaaof  QPareD^.D*^,  D^.  where  >- Jj;  sad  we  gsl 
for  tha  oampOBsat  of  Htuk  vector  potential  at  P 

and  two  dmllar  expreaaiona^or  0  and  H. 

The  vector  potential  of  a  magnetiMd  body  may  be  got  by  ecm-  sxpre^ 
pounding  tha  Toetoe  poteatiala  «  the  difiteent  elsaients ;  heaoL  lA,  ■^"J" 
1^  Iv  being  the  oempoBSBts  of  nsgoeUaatioa  et  any  piiiat «  the  I^fi. 
body,  we  get  UaL 


.   .  .  (lOJb 


and  two  sbansr  enraastona  far  0  and  H.  the  fiisl  part  of  «w 
problem  ia  thus  solved. 

Let  ua,  in  the  sseoaJ  place,  sppi^  tha  abora  reealt  (W)  to  ths  esss 
of  the  tm  shaUe  wUw  ere  eiuiralcnt  to  two  euirants.   In  a 

lomsHor  diitrlbntioa  of  magnetism  ^O^^-^^,  fee;  hence  the 

OS  ay 

Totome  lateral  in  (10)  rednoea  to  a  surfaoa  intend,  and 


where  I,  m,  s  are  tha  direction  oodnea  of  the  outwara  normal  to  dS , 
Now  the  magnetie  shell  of  thicknem  t  and  strength  i  is  a  Ismel- 
larly  magnetixed  body  of  eonatant  Intenal^-t-i-T.  It  msy  be 
looked  npoD  aa  bounded  by  two  parallel  surfaces  normal  every- 
wh«a  to  the  liaaa  of  magnetisation,  and  liy  an  edge  generated  by 
linea  of  magnetisation.  At  every  point  on  either  of  the  panllu 
aurfkcca  we  have  therefore  I-A,  n-v;  and  at  the  edge 

f  —  1^-        and  aimilarly  for  m  and  %.   Hence  every elonentef 

the  double  integral  In  (11)  belonging  to  either  of  the  parallal  sorfaoae 
vaniahsi^  and  there  remain  only  the  parts  on  the  edge  which  glra 

since  A^  +  l*^ +rJ-0.    (13)  girse  the  vector  potentlil 

at  ({«C)  due  to  \  magnetic  shall  S.   Let  ((eO  he  any  pi^t  on  the 
bonndaiT  of  another  shell  8,  of  itreegth  ^  andlattfrbs  thealsnMit 
are  01  the  bonadary,  then 

-/('S  +  O^^H^V-  ('•> 

ia  tha  magnetio  indootion  through  8'  due  to  B  with  the  sign 
duraged,  in  other  words,  the  mntnal  potential  aqatgy  U.  Putting 
for  F;0,H  their  values  by  (12),  we  have 


Double 

....  Unela- 
\X*\  tearal 
fOrM. 


where  t  is  the  uigla  between  it  and  (fr. 

The  result  of  (14)  realixaa  the  aecond  of  our  expectations.  The 
double  integral  arrived  at  ia  of  great  importance,  sot  only  in  the 
theory  of  electrodynainlca,  bnt  auo  aa  we  shall  see  in  the  theory  o 
the  induction  of  eleotrio  cnirenta. 

Hitherto  we  have  epoken  only  of  closed  circuits,  and  con- 
sidered merely  the  action  of  a  circuit  regarded  as  a  whole. 
When  we  did  epeak  of  the  force  on  an  element  of  a  circuit, 
we  dednced  ^is  force  directly  from  the  state  of  the  mag- 
netic field  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  There  is  an 
order  of  ideas,  however,  in  which  the  mutual  action  of  two  Am.^ 
circuits  is  considered  to  be  the  sum  of  all  the  mutual  SedtieetL.* 
actions  of  every  element  in  one  circuit  on  every  element  in 
the  other.  Now,  we  can  easily  show,  by  means  of  (14), 
that  a  system  of  elementary  forces  of  this  kind  can  be  found 
which  wiU  lead  to  the  same  result  for  cloeed  circuits  as  the 
theory  given  above. 

Let  ths  circuit  S*  be  supposed  rigid  ud  fixed,  and  let  the  cucuit  ' 
She  movable  in  anyway  with  leapeet  to  S'i  it  may  eren  be  sexihla^ 
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l>uote  tha  iiigiN  brtwam  flu  podtin  dinsUoDS  of    ud  A  and 
thi  dinottn*  D  barn  ^  to  A  by    and  t,  dm  m  lun 
.    rfD      ^  rfD 


fer  mMM  o(  tluM  w«  get 

Tlw  put  which  is  t  completa  diffanntitl  hM  bMn  Uft  out,  btouN 
tt  iimmm  wbso  the  intognUoD  is  carried  roand  eloaed  eircDitiy 
M  m  umyt  Mppoea  it  to  be.    Coneider  now  the  mrk  done  is  a 

■BtU  diepkoemest  trfaioh  alten  D  aQ|l  S,  ~ 

Bot  dr;  m  han 


AeOca 

viMneHo 
pole. 


ud  lb,  hot 


Ml 


Th«  pttta  oontkiniog  <«  dlMiyM'  in  this  expreHioa,  end  if 
tha  mt  U  amagid  ^  Inti^aiiMi  hj  parti  aa  bmhI,  m  (at 

uf-irmoMr-o  a7x 

(S  OM  e  -  S  OM  t  eoa  f 

TK  • 


H«ice  deotio4yiutmio»l  Mtlon  of  tbe  two  dicnita  is 
e«n[4«tdx  aocoantod  tor  luppodng  eTtiy  aUuMt  4r 
to  oMnKf  vnty  tltmmA  d$  with  a  force 

^^^Sooat-Seosfeoar^     •   •  O*)- 

,W«  Bu^  (hwefon  ma  thia  alamaotaiy  itemala  wbtotrar  it 
aniU  «ar  ooorenience  to  do  ao. 

It  ia  very  eti^  to  obtain  a  dmflar  aknmtarj  fonnnla, 
which  ia  -niy  often  uaafol,  for  the  action  of  an  element  of 
a  d  nit  on  a  odU  north  pole; 

We  have  eaea  abort  how  to  find  die  aotim  oa  an  elamatt  PQ 
(di)  of  a  droaitin  a  f^rmt.  nanetio  field.  Let  the  field  be  that  dne 
to  a  nnit  nwtli  pola  If.  (fig.  iS).  Than  tiia  magMtio  iadaotioa  at 

Plalathadinettoa  KFK,  andiaaqtialto       if  KP-n.  Haiea 

b]r  (<)  the  force  B  on  PQ>  ii  perpendloular  to  NP  and  PQ,  b  la  Uie 

dbMHoaPHahowit  in  the  figure,  and  baqaal  to  Now,  by 

fha priaefp   el  "actl«a aud  naetfoa," tbafenaonHbBtntha 


Flg-n. 

diraetioB  FIT  ompalto  to  PH,  i.t.  b  aqoal  to  a  bna  B  acting  at 
N  In  »  dinctton  KVpatallal  to  PIT,  togetbsr  with  a  eoaple  whoae 
moment  b  R  x  PN.  and  whoee  ezb  b  parpeBdlenlar  to  NP  and  In 
the  plane  NPQ.  Now  a  simple  calcolation,  wUch  wa  leare  to  the 
reaiur,  will  show  that  for  an;  doaad  circnlt  the  naoltant  of  ^  the 
eooplea  'hna  fatrodocad  b  nil;  hanoL  4hwa  wa  deal  with  oloaed 
dnnita  only,  va  nu^  nc^act  ^ 

The  force  exerted  1^  a  cloaed  circuit  on  a  unit  north 
pole  maj  therefore  he  found  hj  anppoung  ea<&  element  dt 
to  act  <«  the  pole  with  a  f cwee  eqtuu  to 

 09), 

whoae  direction  ii  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing 
the  pole  and  element,  and  each  Uiat  it  twds  to  canae 
rotation  round  the  element  related  to  the  direction  of  tho 
cwrent  in  it     the  right  haDded  acrew  relation. 

■  PQ  ia  snppoaed  to  be  drawn        the  laadsr. 


Comparixm  of  Theory  teilh  SxperinunL — ''Aha  beat  tot-  m 
fieation  of  the  theoijr  which  hai  jnat  been  laid  down  eon-  a 
aiats  in  ita  uniform  aeoudanee  with  erperioiee.  We  pn>  * 
ceed  to  p.n  a  few  inataneea  ita  application,  adintio^ 
now  ona^  now  another,  of  Uw  eqairalent  ^indplea  daauoea  ' 
fimm  iL 

We  have*  already 'remarked  that  Uie  linea  of  magnetic  sa 
foroa  in  an.  electrio  fl^  due  to  an  infinite  atraight  cuireotn 
are  dnlas  having  the  current  for  azia.  Itiaeaaytodedoea  I 
from  the  bet  tlut  there  ia  a  magnetic  potential  that  lha  ^ 
foroe  mnat  vary  inTacaely  as  the  matance  from  the  coirant  ' 

Thb  n^alsaba  pcvrad  hr  maaaa  of  tbalocmnla(U)^)Bbe^ 
tha  rwnltaat  foroa  at  P  b  giran  by  | 

d  baiag  tha  distance  ot  P  Ikmn  the  enmat 

Let  AB  (fig.  SS)  be  •  verw  long  atialght  eainnt»  ud 
poq  an  element  ia  of  a  panmel  cur^ 
rent,  Laving  the  aame  diieotion  aa  AfiL 
If  we  draw  the  line  of  force  (a  cirola 
with  0  u  oaotre)  thoagh  0^  tha 


tangent  OR  la  the  direetian  of  the 
ferae  at  O;  heneo  bj  (<)  and  (30), 

the  force  m  poq  la        aod  act*  Ib 

the  direction  00;  j>Off  ia  thenfota  ^ 
attneted.  If  the  enrrent  in  be  ramaed,  tha  f<nl 
wfll  lutTC  tha  aama  nnmarieal  tuml  bvt  will  act  in  tM 
diraction  00:  ^noa  two  paiallH  atnloht  condncton 
attract  or  repd  aadi  otfwr  acoordln^  aa  tu  eorraots  ia 
than  haTB  the  aama  or  opponta  diraotiMiB. 


5? 


Fig.  ii. 


Let  AB  (fig.  31)  be  aa  infinitely  long  (or  veiy ' 

current,  CD  a  portion  of  a  enrrent  incUned  to  i^  tt''  lo 
paaeing  very  near  it  at  O.  If  the 
plane  of  the  paper  eoatatn  AB  and 
CD.  then  at  ereiy  point  in  OD  the 
magnetic  force  ii  perpeadieBlar  to 
the  [Jane  of  tiie  paper  and  towarda 
the  reader,  at  eveiy  point  in  00 
pwpendietdar  to  the  plana  of  the 
piqw  and  from  the  raad«;  honca 
at  the  elementa  F  and  Q  tha  forcaa  acting;  wiU  be  in  tbt, 
direction  of  the  airowa  in  the  fignr^  and  CD  will  tend  to 
place  itaelf  paraUel  to  AE  If  both  the  currenU  ba  n- 
wied.  the  action  will  be  unaltered;  hnt  if  theconeDtm 
CD  a^one  be  revened,  it  will  more  eo  that  the  aeote  anglt 
DOB  increaaaa. 
Hmce  it  ia  often 
4blu  that  cor- 
renta  that  meet 
at  an  angle  at- 
tract each  other, 
when  both  flow 
to  or  both  flow 
from  the  angle, 
but  repel  when 
oneflowatoand 
the  other  fiowa 
from  tha  angle. 

These  actions 
may  ba  dfltnoB- 
stratad'  in  a  great 
Tariety  ol  ways. 


Pta.3fi. 


Figure  85  shows  an  arrangement  for  damonstratiM  tiia  attowtioa 
or  repulsion  of  parallel  curwnts,  which  is  eesentiJiT  that  tat  iw* 
bjAiupfcre.  A  b  an  upright  tonsistingof  a  tnbeinwodmetsl. 
lie  connection  with  one  of  the  Wnding  acrewa  t,  -and  with  a  utue 
cnp  ».  containing  a  drop  of  meroary.  A  stout  wire  paee«a  up  we 
ceo^  of  the  tatM.  and  b  insnkted  horn  it,  bQtiia  metallw  oonoM* 
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tioB  with  tbt  icnv  »  £&d  tha  cap  f.  B  U  •  light  oondiietM',!  eoo> 
utiag  of  two  [MnUalogiAiaa  of  win,  in  vUcIi^e  oomnt  circoUtM 
in  ^pout*  duMtiou,  th»  otijoet  of  whioli  ii  to  eliminsto  tha 
nu^etia  rnatitm  of  tho  wrtL  Tlu  o&aduetor  is  himg  in  tbs  «apa 
f  uid  (o  w  to  ba  Hallr 
moTkblo  aboat  &  TarUtu 
axiit  0  la  ft  frama  os 
which  aararal  tnma  of 
vin  anvonnd,  ao  fliat 
wlian  ft  eonaat  ia  paaaad 
throagh,  wa  hftre  a  hohl- 
bar  of  parallal  eoudnc- 
ton,  all  of  which  act  in 
ths  aana  way  «a  ths 
nvtioftl  baneh  uv  of  Hu 
monble  coodnctor.  Ow- 
iag  to  tha  opposite  dli»c- 
tiena  of  tlta  eunanta  la 
fhm  taba  and  ih*  wM 
iaaida  it^  than  la  no 
action  on  m  doa  to  that 
mrt  of  tha  apparatu 
It  b  «l«ar,  tharafor^  that 

lha  Mtioa  of  0  OQ  «p  wfU  piaraO  and  datarmint  tha  notion. 

Tha  aatlon  of  atiakht  oondootors,  nuUug  an  ugla  with  aaoh 
•Qiar,  maj  ba  ahown  br  nuftna  of  tha  CMidiimr  D,  tapraaantad  in 
4C'S^wUahwqrbaittadtothMitaBddmraInfl«  H. 

gjtyr  In  a  rerf  lugb  cIms  id  pnetical  etMs,  dreular  eiroaits 
'*  fUj  M  iinpottuit  part.  Th«  moit  eoDTe&fent  ntf  of 
daalinff  with  tbeaa,  m  a  mis,  is  to  replaco  tli«m  hj  tbe 
•folwant  magoota'or  magnetie  ahclU.  The  action  a 
cuenkr  eimiit  maj  be  reprewzttad  by  two  layen  of  north 
and  Bonth  magoetiuii,  wheat  aarfaca  deuitiea  are  *  i+r, 
where  j  ii  the  etrength  of  tha  oomnt  and  r  the  diatance 
between  the  Uyera.  Fox  (btafla  eoneeniiDg  the  ealeakr 
tiona  ia  avarietyof  ease^  wa  nfer  the  reader  to  HaxweU's 
Btetrieity  tatd  Ifoffnttitm,  ToL  it  cap^  zfT. 

Wa  mar  calealsta  tha  forca  «xert«d  ^a«e  tg.  S7)  bye  drenlar 
nmnt  AB  on  a  imit  north  pola  at  ita  oentra  C,  as    y  ^ 
fcdlowii    lUjpUee  tha  onnant  bj  two  diaea  AB  and  ^ 
Alf,  of  north  and  aendt  nugnanani,  the  dlatanea  be- 
tvaaa  lAlah  la  r  ;  tha  nifeoe  denaities  an  -t-i+r  and 
-<+r.    Tkt  Ant  of  these  ezarta  a  npniain  fbroa 
Srf+r^  Uw  iaeond  an  attnuitlTB  tone 

2W4-T(l-ooa|A'(rB')i 
hanea  ths  iccaltuit  xapolalre  forca  la 

Swf  coa  i  A'C^  +  T  -  SW + r , 


r  hdag  Um  ndina  of  the  diao.  Hanca  a  unit  of  length 
of  tha  eiirrent  exeKa  a  forco  i-i-i*  at  tha  diatance  r. 


ng.  87. 


It  foUowb  therefore  that  the  atatemait  of  oar  fonda- 
t-j-.oi  Bental  principle  (p.  67)  ioToWea  a  anit  of  current  strength 
^^■b.  wh  that  unit  length  of  the  nnit  current,  formed  into  as 
aro  whose  radiua  is  the  onit  of  length,  exerts  a  unit  of 
force  on'  a  unit  pole  placed  at  the  centre  of  ths  an.  From 
this  statement  and  the  definition  of  a  unit  n^catin  pole  it 
follows  at  onoe  thst  the  dimension  of  the  unit  of  oomnt 

One  amngement  of  droolar  eomnti  has  become 
famoos  from  the  part  it  playa  in  AmpWs  thsory  of 
■Md.  nugBStism.  A.  wire  wotud  into  a  cylindrical  haliK,  such 
as  that  represented  in  figure  S8,  ths  enda  of  the  wire  being 
retomed  paral- 
lel to  ths  axis 
of  ths  helix,  and 
bent  into  pivots, 
BO  that  it  can  bs 
hungnpon  Am- 
p(fe'kstsnd(flg. 
3fi),  is  ealbd  n  Fig.  88. 

sdramd.  The  condootor  thos  formed  is  obruHuly  eqoi' 
?alaiit  to  s  series  of  oinolar  enrrants  ^Q»eed  in  a  uoi- 
form  manner  pwpendionlar  to  a  eonmm  axifl.  In  the 
oue  represented  m  figure  38,  this  uds  is  atraJ^t ;  but 
Am  Boaw  solenoid  is  not  restricted  to  this  particular  case, 

■  AluniLnium  la  often  naad. 


and  what  we  are  about  to  adnncs  will  a^plj  to  ft  sftlimftid 
whoae  axis  is  a  curve  of  anj  form. 

Let  there  bs  nda  of  the  circular  currents  (each  of  araa 
X)  in  the  arc  <2(  of  the  axis  of  the  solenoid.  As  we  sup- 
pose the  distribution  to  be  uniform,  n  is  ootutaot.  We 
may  snppoee  each  corrent  to  be  placed  at  the  middle  of  a 

length  -  of  l]ie  axis,  which  it  oooopies  for  itsslf.  Hence, 

if  each  eireulsr  current  be  replaced  by  a  shell  of  thickness 

^  ,  the  surface  densities  <rf  the  magnetism  on  each  of  fiiesa  ' 

shells  will  be  A 11:^  and  the  north  magnetism  d  eacili  shall 
will  ooineide  with  the  aooth  magnetism  of  ths  next ;  so 
that  the  whole  action  at  peimta  mUrma  t»  (A*  §atKoiel 
rednees  to  the  action  of  a  qoanti^  ntX  oi  mignstlsm 
spread  over  one  end  of  the  sowioid,  and  a  quantity  -  miK 
spread  over  the  other.  The  poaitiTS  or  north  end  of 
•olenoid  is  obtained,  as  usual,  from  the  direction  of  the 
current,  by  means  of  the  right-handed  screw  reUtioa  If 
X  be  very  small,  or  if  the  system  acting  on,  or  acted  upon 
by,  the  solanud  ia  at  a  distance  very  great  compared  with 
the  dimansimw  of  \  then  we  may  soppose  the  repraseota- 
tiTs  magnetiim  ooncenteated  at  the  ends  of  the  axis  of  the 
solenoid. 

Hence  the  parttoular  amagaracut  electric  oumnts, 
which  we  haTe  called  a  soloooid,  acts  and  is  acted  on 
exactly  like  an  ideal  linear  magnet  (whose  poles  coincide 
with  the  ends  of  its  axis). 

Thus  the  north  pole  of  a  miignet  or  solonoid  repels  the 
north  end  and  attracts  the  south  end  of  a  solenoid;  a 
solenoid  ttoda  to  set  under  ths  action  ot  the  earth,  its 
nortli  end  behaving  Uko  a  mognetio  nwth  pole,  and 
BO  on. 

In  a  cyliodrical  bobbin  wound  to  a  uniform  depth  with  silk,  ctud- 
oorarcd  wire  we  luTe  an  amngamant  which  ia  aqoiTalent  to  a  ^^^k 
ntunber  of  lolenolda  all  hsTing  a  eoounon  axis.  Each  of  these 
■olenoide  ma;  ba  replaced  by  the  eqaivalent  terminal  diaoa  cf  peri- 
ti*e  and  negative  magnetlam,  and  the  external  action  of  the  waoLi 
thoa  calenlated.  The  magnetie  diao  'at  each  end  wiU,  of  ccnne^ 
not  be  of  unlfonn  denaity,*  bnt  if  the  points  aetad  on  be  at  a 
diatanbe  which  ia  infinitaly  great  comMrad  with  tha  Istoral  dim  en- 
■ioM  of  the  bobbin,  we  mar  collect  the  magnatlaa  st  the  ends  eC 
the  uls ;  the  qnantitiea  wiU  be 

a 

where  a  and  t  are  the  oater  and  inner  radii  of  the  thell  of  wire,  m 
the  number  of  layers  In  the  depth,  and  •  the  nnmber  of  tons  per 
unit  of  length  each  I^er.  The  magnetio  aoment  of  the  bobna 
la  theielbra 

where  p  dsnetas  the  nnmber  of  tans  In  each  Uyar,  and  mp  the 
whole  nonber  of  torni  on  ths  bobbin. 

The  above  Is  a  simple  ease  d  the  kind  of  ealculction 
on  which  Weber  founded  his  verification  ot  Amp^t«'BVr^l>e^'a 
theory.    He  did  no^  however,  replace  the  circular  cur  jnts  f^^V,^^' 
by  the  equivalent  magnetic  distributione^  but  calcula«ed'^^|.^^^>^(^ 
cUrectly  from  Amp&ra's  formula  (18).  molnetei; 

Th»  instrument  (electrodynamometer)  which  he  osed  id 
his  experiments  was  invented  by  lumself.  It  consieis 
eisentially  of  a  fixed  coil  and  a  movsUe  eoO,  usually  eus* 
pended  in  the  Idfilar  manner,  and  famished  with  a  min.cr, 
so  that  its  motions  about  a  vertical  axis  can  be  read  off 
in  the  m^^KfM*  manner  (sse  art  GaXtTAVOIIKTeb)  by 
means  ot  a  scale  and  telescope.  Two  varieties  of  the 
instrument  wen  tised  by  Weber.  In  one  of  OiesB  (A),  lha 
movable  eoU  was  suspended  within  the  fixed  c&il ;  in  '.he 
other  (B),  the  movable  eoil  was  ring-shaped,  and  e:iibiiced 
the  fixed  coil,  which,  however,  was  so  supported  tLrt  is 
eoold  be  amuged  either  inside  the  movabte  eoQ  or  omtside 
it  at  any  distance  and  in  any}K|ib^iceBt|HJUtkl04@lS^^6 


*  The  reader  will  wttj  find  tha  law  tv  biBHalC 
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to  it  We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  dotul  zeqjMctiiig 
Weber'i  «cpeiimeiits,  but  mmif  to  indicate  their  genual 
chMwter  and  gire  aome  at  the  reenlti.  Hum  desiring 
farther  infwmation  viU  find  It  in  H  the  EUctro- 

dyntmiteht  Maadmtimmmnffen. 

■Weber  flnt  ibowad  that  tb«  •iMtrodjiumie  aetioB  bitwwB  two 
ptrto  of  a  pl«M  fli  afgrntOM  tntnmd  qr  tlw  MMeonat  ntim  m 
tlw  ■qoan  of  tbt  eumt  Appuatw  A  wHVinfidvtth  Ow  pIam 
.of  lU  Ax«d  ooQ  ia  tita  magiwna  mofaUas.  Tbt  aorabls  oau  WM 
cooomtrid  iritb  llu  fixad  on%  tmt  it*  pkM  wu  ptnniu^ 
BMgiMtio  BMridiaa.  The  aemat  oC  1,  S,  or  I  Qfort't  otlb  mt 
Mnttiue«|di  tike  lied eefl  and  t^eqghUu  casp«&d«doaai  Intw 
the  dtflMtioa  with  tUa  unagnoiaA  vu  too  great,  the  Utter  wm 
•hwitod  bjr  nmiitTtlTig'Iti  tfnniiulf  \j  a  win  of  onaQ  tart  kaown 
r— titiDoc  A  nuMBresMat  of  tli«  ;M  poictr  of  tho  ibntfth  of 
tlw  OUTMtt  WW  Coood  by  obMTving  the  dellectioB  wodtioid  if  tit* 
cmmat  la  tht  fixod  oofl  on  a  nunat  nup«id«d  in  Us  jUm  at  a 
coBTtoluit  dtetnoe  north  of  tt.  Alter  the  neceaar^OBRfletlau  wan 
applied,  the  toUowIiig  nmlte  were  obUined  ; — 
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where  a  ia  the  avmlMr  of  eelle,  D  the  eteetrodTnamte  foroe  on 
the  anepended  coQ,  eiptimd  in  an  arUtnry  onit,  K  theCofoe  on 
the  wagut,  IT  the  foioe  on  the  Bagaat  ealaalatid  baa  »/1>\j 
wmma  of  a  oooatut  uoltipliar.  The  •grenaeat  between  11  end  It' 
ii  within  the  lindte  of  ezperimeptal  error. 

In  another  awiea  of  ajpariauate  WelMr  uad  tiia  mnratu  B 
deeorlbed  abvj^  The  mapeaded  eofl  waa  arranged  with  ita  aiia  In 
the  mai^tia  meridian,  and  the  And  eoCl  aet  np  wltt  ita  azia 
perpenthcular  to  the  ma^Mtle  Meridian.  E^erimeate  wm  aude 
with  the  ceatrea  of  the  two  ooUe  vAoMMit,  ud  with  the  ocatreo  in 
the  aune  horiiontal  oluie,  at  dieteaoea  of  tOO,  400,  iOO,  ud  900 
miUimetraa,  the  Aiea  ooQ  beiaft  in  one  aet  of  aspeitawnt^  aati  or 
weatfrom  ^  aa^anded  aofli  inaaediataat  Borthoraoatk  In 
tht  jveetnt  aariae  of  azpariaienta  Oa  itreagtii  vt  Uu  eoneat  ma 
meanred  hj  meana  of  a  magnet  aotad  en,  not  hj  the  liad  ool^  bat 
bj  another  ooil  in  dnuit  with  It.  Aftw  fnptt  eaneottam  the 
iollowing  reenlta  were  arrirad  at  >— 
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where  d  b  the  diitance  betirean  thfl  ceDtroe  of  the  coQa,  P  the 
couple '  eierted  on  the  morable  ooil  when  the  diieetion  of  that 
diitftnce  i<  perpendieular  to  the  meridian,  Q  the  conple  when  it  ia 
in  the  meriulsn.  P'  and  are  the  Taloea  the  aaae  oonplee  cal- 
cnlited  liom  ths  theory  of  Anptn.  The  agreement  here  again  ia 
aa  near  as  could  be  expected. 

Weber  further  ahowed  that  the  deflectlMie  (e^  w)  «f  Che  eupended 
eoll,  eelcnleted  bj  meana  itf  the  fonnnlie 

tane-«f-»+fli*-» 
tan  «  = 

En  the  two  eaaaa  where  the  centrei  Uie  ooHiwereataenuiderkbla 
diatance  apart,  agreed  with  obeerration  within  the  Umlta  of  ezperi* 
mental  oror.  Now  theae  formoU  are  identtoal  with  thoae  eetab- 
liahed  ^  Oaoaa  for  two  magneta  with  titeir  azaa  pjwed  like  tbo 
azea  o(  tiie  Thia  agreement  therefore  ia  an  ezpetiauntal 

proof  fliat  the  ooila  are  replaceable  by  magneta 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  experimeota  of  Weber'  eonfinn  the 
theoTT  <a  Ampire,  aa  far  aa  experiment  can  teat  It    Th^  form, 
therefore,  a  aoffleient  baaia  for  thy  pmpodtiai  en  which  we  fonnded 
ear  theory ;  lor  thia  proporitlon  leeda  to  the  eeme  laanlt  for  oloead 
cirrnita  aa  the  theory  of  Ampere. 
The  action  of  any  cnrrent  on  a  magnetio  pole,  and  hence  on  any 
Experi-  "y*^**.  °>*J  M  calcnlatwi  either  by  replacing  the  drcnit  by  an 
mentr  of  et^nivdent  abell  or  br  meana  of  formnla  (IV).   We  hare  already 
Not  end  foona  Oil  eetton  in  the  particnlar  caae  of  an  infinitely  Img  etraJght 
enrrent    Thia  raaolt  waa  originally  fonnd  experimentally  by  Biot 

*  Rednoad  to  e  atasdard  enrrent  etresgth  bj  meana  vt  the  magnet 
defieotiona. 

'  Tw  aBoOarTcnfleation  by  CailB,  ace  Wlodemaaa,  0afa,  Bd.  li.  i  44. 


and  SaTart;  and  Laplace  ibowed  tiiet  it  foUowad  from  fiielr  renlt 
that  the  force  exerted  1^  ao  element  of  the  enrrent  nries  inTeiaely 
ee  the  eqnan  of  the  diitanot.  The  foct  that  a  cireolar  onnaat  aeti 
on  a  magnetic  pole  at  Ita  oantia  in  the  aame  way  aa  a  dg-xu  ea^ 
rent  i^h  U  erwywhere  rery  nearly  coincident  with  laadi^ 
when  noperiy  latatpreted.  to  the  eonehufanr  that  the  ftnenrita 
aa  aiaf.  In  thia  way  fbrmnla (18)  wee  otiginBlly  arthad  lit,  lndi< 
pandanOy  of  AmpkVa  theory. 

A  gnat  Tiriaty  of  inataneea  ml^t  be  giren  of  the  aetiaa  of  bbi 
imgiit  on  a  cureaL  The  earth,  for  inaunca^  acta  on  a  dnnilued 
eacian^  hmig  np  on  Amp^'a  aUnd :  the  onRent,  being  nonbb 
ahent  a  vwnoal  -^t^  will  tarn  antU  the  naximnm  nnmoer  of  tiia 
earth'a  linM  of  magaetia  force  paaa  throogb  it— 4.*.,  it  will  eet  with 
ita  ^ane  perpendieular  to  the  magnetic  maridlen,  tn  na  a  way 
that  the  onrMat,  looMl  at  from  the  nwUi  rid^  goae  loond  la  tkt 
oraoaita  direction  to  the  banda  of  a  watch. 

AniT  aimple  way  of  ahowlng  the  action  betwem  magneta  and  > 
cBrratawaad^TieadlrDaUBiTa.  A  mall  plate  of  copper  aad  a  J 
amaU  pUU  of  xino  are  oonneoted  tegethar  by  a  wire  paedag  Orcm^  M 
a  cork  and  making  a  drcnit  of  aerml  toma;  tba  cok  b  plaeeaia 
a  Teaaal  ooataining  dilnte  anlphario  add.  and  floete  on  Am  anrfiet,  | 
carrying  the  Uttla  eironit  about  with  it   Sadi  a  drenit  wiO  let 
nndortne  earth'a  aotion,  and  may  be  ohaaad  end  tuned  eboa^  tc;, 
by  amagnet   Aftar  what  haa  been  already  mSA,  heneVO^  wh  I 
axparimaBta  oSr  no  new  pi^  vt  intaraat. 

Sl«otromagnet%e  RoMiomt.  —  It  in  ohviow  that  no  | 
inTariaUa  ayatem  of  eleetEio  cnitenta  enn  ptodaoe  «»■  m 
tinnooa  rotation  of  a  megnetiiad  bodj.   For,  eappoae  en  % 
elementaiy  magoety  wlioae  action  maj  be  rvpreeented  by 
two  polea  d  etrengtha  *  as  to  deacribe  any  path  and  to 
return  ezactlj  to  ita  former  poeition ;  either  it  has  or  hai 
not  embraced  the  dronit  in  ite  path;  if  it  has  not,  no  work 
haa  been  done  on  either  pole ;  if  it  has  embraced  the  eirenit 
n  timee^  an  anoont  of  work  4nwvt  hae  been  done  on  tbi 
north  pole^  and  an  ainoont  -  4naiwt  on  the  sonth;  on  thi 
whcde,  therefore^  do  work  has  been  done  on  the  magnet 
Ae  any  magnetiaed  body  may  be  oonoeired  to  be  made  ap 
of  each  elementwy  magneta,  it  is  olmone  that  it  is  impoe- 
iiUe  for  each  a  body  to  rotate  oontiimoaBly,  dang  wm 
against  friction,*  dc& 

Hie  same  ia  obvioiisly  tme  if  we  replace  the  magnet  \ij 
an  invariable  system  of  electric  corrents. 

If,  however,  part  of  the  electric  drenit  is  movable  with 
raepeot  to  the  reet^  and  communicatee  theiwith  by  metni 
of  sliding  c<mtacts  or  the  like»  cootinnona  rotatim  <rf  put 
of  the  circnit  may  occnr.  i^n,  if  by  any  artifice  the 
magnet  can  be  tranefeired  arecy  xevolndott  fum  ons  nde 
of  the  current  to  the  other,  continuona  rot^oo  of  tba 
magnet  may  teetilt  Lastly,  if  the  direetien  of  the  cnneat 
in  some  part  of  the  appaxatui  be  always  ravwaed  it  • 
certain  stage  ol  tiw  randntion,  eontinnoiu  motion  w»S 
ensua. 

Rotations  of  the  first  and  seeond  claas  van  first  dis- 
covered Faraday,  and  the  ground  prindlida  of  Beit  of 
the  ^Dces  of  apparatus  used  ia  demonrtiatiiig  them  is  tlist 
origmal^  used  oj  him. 

One  of  the  almpleat  eaaaa  b  the  rotation  nnd«  the  eetloa  a( 
vertioal  component  of  the  earth'e  magnatlo  fone.  Let  ABC  (Ig- 
89)  be  a  horizontal  drenlar  oondnc- 
tor,  OF  a  ocmdoctor  inTeted  at  0, 
baring  eliding  eontact  et  P  with  A  Ba 
Let  a  euRint  4  eater  ABC  at  A,  and 
leara  it  at  P,  flowing  throngh  PO  to 
0  and  thence  to  the  battery  again. 
The  nagnetio  force  at  any  element 
<fr  of  OP  b  perpendicnlar  to  OP  and 
to  the  plane  «  AB&  hence  the  electro- 
magnetio  force  on  the  element  will  be 
in  the  plane  of  ABC,  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  p*  and  will  be  eqnal  to 
iRdr  (B = vertiral  component  of  earth'a 

force).  Hence  the  moment  about  O  of  tiie  foroee  acting  on  Or  b 
/iHrdr,  iOP*Bt.  which  b  independent  of  tba  poutton  of  OP. 
OP  will  therefore  rotate  about  0,  with  ao  angular  valodty  whieb 
will  go  on  inoreating  antU  tbe  work  loat  by  Iriction,  kc,  dorieg 
each  rerolution  u  equal  to  TOP*tii.  j^^^^j 

•  Maxwen,  vol  i.,      *B8  and  4*17  O 
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^      ImwiliMtfftBifiwiTtTuniTrfthinititiiii  nf  n  lirrmtt-nniliT 

^*  th«  Mtion  of  •  nugnflt  Let  AB(4f.  40)  1m  Uf  dtoai^  wUcli  we 
■LCT  MppoM  Mimeeted  w 
wim  tha  axil  of  th»  mag-  2 
Bet,  bat  fn*  to  rotaU 
•boot  it.  We  aoppoM  the 
■^put  repUoad  ^  t^naoti- 
tUa  ±OT  of  ma^etum  at 
it!  poki.  Take  the  azia  of 
O*  MCMt  for  axb  of  ^ 
■ad  tin  other  ftzaa  ai  in 
tka  igan,  0  being  the 
eetttre  of  the  nugne^  and 
kt  ON-O6-&  Let  PQ 
b  Bj  an  <b  of  AB,  and  let 
tka  oeoniinataa  of  P  be 
l^Ka;thenif  i;M,«b«tb« 
direction  ooainea  of  HP, 
and    BP-D.    wa  han 


Dt^m,  Dm—f,  Dii-a-e; 
•lao  tae  diiMtfam.  ooeiaee 
«l  tp,  wUeli  it  penan< 
dkokr  to  KP  »d  TQ^ 
a&d  (•  <ha  dinetton  of  tba 


fig.  4a 


«wa«xerfcedbytliepoleironP,«re(»J-m2)+"'°*3^ 
Haaea  by  tiannb  (8)  the  oompooaDta  of  the  force  acting  00  PQ  are 

Hoe^  if  K  denota  the  memiit  flf  ftiM  fcnM  dNKt  01^  «t  Utc 
ftan  Um  Borth  pole  alone 

If  n  nliftttate  dia  TdnM  of  (  «,  n  Ada  ifldnon  to 

If  Omlan  0^.  «,,  jL.iii  danoU  the  uglM  BIT AlTS;  BSZ, 
AB2%.  vvbare,  addlog  uie  raniltj  from  both  polea, 

E=m<(coaft-eoa«i-coi^-)-ooaa,)   .    .  (31). 

Ik  folio wi  from  thii  reaurksble  formolA  that  the  couple 
K  tendiDg  to  tarn  •  p«rt  AB  of  an  electric  cucoit  about 
dw  axil  of  a  magnet  dependa  merely  on  the  poaitioa  of  the 
foda  A  and  B. 

In  putieiilar,  if  A  coincide  with  B,  i.e.  if  AB'fonn  a 
doiid  drenit,  or  if  A  and  B  both  lie  on  puta  <4  the  azia 
not  indnded  betwaan  N  and  8,^  the  oonple  will  be 
and  there  Irill  be  no  rotation. 

Hie  ^plication  of  thia  fomrala  to  csaea  irheie  there  ave 
Ading  eoDtacta  at  A  and  B  not  Jjriiig  on  tiie  azii  preaettta 
BO  dimenlfy ;  we  laava  it  to  the  roaoer. 

8mnl  of  thaaa  jotrtiou  mn  be  eihlbited  by  nam  of  the 
ifparatna  i^iiBMatad  in  flgme  tf.  ABOiiaboriiontdeoflofwin 


FIg.4t 


»  >W«aigUeoeiidarirhat«onld  bappon  If  A  w  B  Tny  on  NB,  but 
tte  MM  amr  aila«  In  praetlea,  for  all  magneU  ban  a  iult*  ttdc^ttaai 
fpM  M  tkla  Ml|tKt  TMMuan,  Bd.  iL  1 119), 


tmioatlBgatthablikUBgHMK^k   FQ  ia  a  ring  ibmidfaaogh 

of  meroniy  for  the  elidiag  oontaeta.  A  wire  eoDneota  t&  mercnry 
with  binding  eoraw  d.  DE  ia  an  npright  aupport  acrewed  into 
a  matkl  baae  D  m  oosnwtlon  with  Uie  Unding  Screw  e,  and  to- 
minattngkboTtin  a  aMrotnyenttK.  Whan  re^nirod,  D£  «aa  be 
raplMad>yttwahntarampactaI>VandD'E'.  BLK ia •  ntppot 
for  •  aonw     wUeh  oamaa  an  a^jiutiUe  centre.  4 

1.  Poiaa  in  the  enp  E  the  wire  Btirmp  HIT,  ao  that  the  endi  jttaf 
dip  in  ^e  mercory  tronsh.  Than,  if  a  atnmR  coirent  be  aent  Don 
ctod,  WS  will  rotate  (m  aoitham  Utitodei)  in  a  diieotion  opporfte 
tethehandarfawateh.  ( 

a.  If  weizamtioal  Toagnet  nV  to  DE  byaauuof  ael^at 
Y,  then  the  rotation  will  take  place  with  i  wenkar  oorrent  in  tho 
eame  direction  aa  before,  if  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  be  apwarda 

a I  ^own  in  flgnre),  bat  in  the  oppoaito  diioetton  if  the  maptit 
meraed.  ^ 
t.  Boreraing  the  eorrent  alone  in  eithsr  oi  the  laat  two  caiat 
cuaaa  the  direction  of  rotatiou  to  ba  reversed.  ■) 
i.  The  magnet  may  be  remored  end  »  oorrent  aent  from  a  to  1 
loond  ABC  in  the  direetiat  oppodte  to  the  handi  of  a  watch.  Tbt 
lamlt  ia  the  nma  aa  for  tha  magaat  with  itt  north  pole  mnidi;' 
If  the  eamBt  ia  ABO  iatmnad,  diantatlaa  faimned;  and 

MOB.         '  l| 

8.  Thani^ortDTwmiihotwomagnetati^ttVmaTbaKrawod 
into  D  initaid  of  DE,  tlw  wire  F  now  dipping  into  the  memnv.- 
If  the  onrrant  be  aent  from  0  to  ^'  the  Terncal  onrrent  In  DX  wul 
act  on  I  and  and  oanae  the  nuignet  to  rotate  in  the  dinetioa  of 
thohandaof  awatciu  Thia  rotation  ii  re*<aied  it  the  eunat  ge 
bomdiite.  M 

9.  We  nay  oonaider  any  makpat  of  fiidto  rfn  u  mada  Bp  of  £ 
Bwiw  of  magnate  lihe  m  and  hV  amnged  about  an  axia.  Heneaj 
if  m  replace  l^E*  and  the  magneta  by  the  ilngls  magav 
npportad  by  meana  of  tho  pirot  L',  then  wHl  itlll  be  rotation. 

Fifora  42  repreaanti  a  ¥017  otegant  piaM  of  appaiatui  derlaod  m 
Faraday,  to  aSow  the  to*  ^  ^ 

latlon  at  onee  vt  a  magnet 
andof  a  moTiAltoondaetof; 
The  rotating  piecea  era  the 
magnet  nt,  which  iatied  to 
the  coppsr  peg  at  tho 
bottom  of  O  by  meens  of 
a  ^iece  of  attin^  and 
iwuna  roiutd  the  rertioal 
eorrent  buoyed  up  by  the 
maronn-  in  O,  and  the  wire 
DE,  which  ia  hinged  to  D 
by  a  thin  flexible  wire,  and 
iwima  roond  the  polo  of 
the  verticd  magnet  nV. 

Another  apparatna  tn- 
nnted  by  Sarlow,  and 
known  by  the  nam*  of  Baxlow^  vhed,  ia  loprMented  in  flgma  4S. 
A  current  ia  eanaed  topaaa  fton  the  mercary  trough  C  alotig  the 
radial  of  the  diao  A  through  the  field  of  magnttia  force  do*  to  the 


ng.  42. 


Fig.  it. 

hona-ahoo  magnet  NO,   The  remit  ia  tint  die  wheel  rotetaa  ftt 

the  direction  uidicated  by  the  arrow. 

Fluid  conductoia  ma;  also  be  caused  to  rotate  under 
the  action  of  a  magnet.  We  mentioned  in  our  historical  f,';||,'|,J'* 
eketoh  the  ezpeiiment  by  which  Davy  demonatrated  thie 
rotation  in  the  case  of  mercurr,  A  Tariety  of  each  ezperi- 
menta  have  been  since  devised.  The  foUoviDg  is  a  simple 
one.  Ti31  a  small  cylindrical  copper  Teasel  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  set  it  upon  the  north  pole  of  a  power- 
ful elecbximagnet  If  s'tliick  zinc  wire  be  connected  by 
a  piece  of  copper  wire  to  the  copper  vesael,  and  then  im< 
mersed  in  Um  add  ao  as  to  be  in  the  axis  of  the  vessel,  a 
current  is  set  up  in  the  liquid  which  flows  radially  firoDi 
th*  ono  to  the  copper  across  the  lines  of  forcfto  The 
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liqnld  thenfon  rotatw  in  tb*  dinetioa  of  th»  liuds  ol  a 
watch. 

Jfti^iw^  ^ctioA  on  <A<  Sledrio  DUeharge  w  G^ona — A. 
laigs  utuuber  of  very  intenatiiig  remlta  lutve  been  obtained 
OMuerning  the  behavioar  of  the  electric  diiohatge  in  a 
field  of  magnetic  forca  We  can  only  make  %  brief  aUn- 
rion  to  the  matter  here.  Hie  key  to  the  phenomena  ilea 
ia  the  ninark  that  the  dectrio  discharge  in  Tacuom  tnbei 
may  be  regarded  aa  an  electric  correct  in  a  very  Aezible 
•lastio  conductor.  It  ia  dear  that  such  a  condactor  vonld 
be  an  equilibrinm  if  it  lay  in  a  line  of  uuLgoetlo  force 
poaatDg  tiiroogh  both  ita  fixed  ends.  Again,  if  the  flexible 
conductor  be  constrained  to  remun  oq  a  given  aorface, 
it  will  not  be  in  equilibrium  nntil  it  has  so  arranged  itself 
that  the  TBsnltant  electromagnetic  force  at  each  point  ia 
ptrpmiicular  to  the  surface.  At  each  point,  therefor^ 
the  magoetia  force  must  be  tangantial  to  the  surface.^ 

A  perfectly  flexible  but  inextensible  condaet(»',  two 
points  of  vluch  are  flxed,  will  take  each  s  form  that 
the  electromagnetic  force  at  each  point  is  balanced  by  the 
tension.  Le  Boux  faatetied  a  thiu  platinum  wire  to 
two  stont  copper  termiDals,  and  caused  it  to  glow  by 
pasun^  a  current  through  it.  When  the  terminals  were 
placed  eqnatorially  between  the  flat  poles  of  an  electromag- 
net, the  wire  bent  into  the  form  of  a  circular  arc  joining 
Uie  terminahb  When  the  teminals  were  placed  axially, 
it  aaanmed  a  helical  form.  (See  also  Spottiswoode  and 
Stokes.  Proe.  S.  8.,  1875.) 

The  behanour  of  the  light  emanating  from  tho  poaitiTe 
pdo  may  be  ax^ained  in  general  aa  lying  between  the  two 
oases  which  we  have  jnat  diacMted.  One'of  tiie  most 
remarkaUe  of  these  j^mnoDiena  ia  the 
rotation  of  the  diioha^  diaoonred  by 
Walker,  and  mnoh  ei^erim«nted  on  1^ 
Da  la  Bin.  This  may  be  eshiUted  by 
meaDS|^  tiu  apparatos  shown  iaSf^  ii, 
ooDnatuig  essentially  of  an  exhusted 
Tesael,  one  of  the  electrodes  in  which  ia 
rinHhi^ted;  a  bar  of  soft  ircm,  covered 
witn  some  inanTating  material,  is  passed 
through  the  ring  and  fixed  to  the  stand. 
When  this  apparatus  is  placed  on  the  pda 
of  a  powerful  magnet,  the  discharge  ro- 
tates as  a  wire  hinged  to  Uie  upper  elee- 
troda  would  do,  Ig.  44. 

Owing  to  the  distinct  character  of  the  negative  light, 
the  action  of  the  magnet  on  it  ia  difi'eren!)  from  that  on 
the  positive  light  Fliicker  found  that  the  general 
character  of  the  phenomena  may  be  thus  described : — 
The  negative  light  is  bounded  by  magnetic  curves  that 
isai:9  from  the  electrode  and  cut  the  walls  of  the  tube. 

The  two  diagrams  in  fl^  46  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
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J^tearanoa  of  the  phenomenon.    Although  much  tempted 


'  ImI  haflag  this  propw^  wm  callsd     HBckK  epipoUs  ewes. 


to  follow  the  subject  farther,  m  nttst  be  content  to  refer 
the  reader  to  tiie  intansting  peters  of  Flacker*  and 
Hittorf.'   An  excelleut  summary  wiU  be  found  in  THsdfr 

TnaT)P. 

Ampir^t  Method. — Before  quitting  the  subject  of  'i 
elactromagnetism,  it  will  be  nsefnl,  fac  the  sake  of  com-  S 
parison,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  method  of  Amp^ 
or  rather  of  that  modification  of  the  original  method  now 
commonly  found  in  Continental  books,  which  was  snggested 
by  Amp^  himself,  in  a  note  to  the  TkiorU  Phint>- 
min€$  £Ucirod]fHamique$.  Amp^  starts  with  the  idea  that 
the  electrodynamio  action  of  two  circuits  is  the  sum  of  tke 
actions  at  a  diatance  between  every  pair  of  their  elemeuta, 
He  suppoaes,  as  the  nmplest  and  most  natoml  aasiunptioa,' 
that  the  forca  between  two  elenients  is  in  the  line  joining 
them.  Besides  this  sasumption,  his  theoEy  rests  oa  four  es- 
perimenta.*  The  first  of  these  shows  that,  when  a  win  is 
doubled  on  itself,  the  electrodynamio  aetUHi  of  any  cnrrenfc 
io  it  is  m/.  The  second  experiment  shows  that  t^  is  also 
true,  even  if  one  of  the  halvea  of  the  wire  be  bent  or 
twisted  in  any  way,  ao  as  never  to  be  far  removed  from 
the  other,  "nie  third  experiment  proves  that  the  actioa 
of  any  closed  circuit  on  an  element  of  another  dzcnit  is 
perpwdicular  to  the  element  In  the  fonrth  experimei^ 
it  is  shown  that  the  force  between  two  ctrndoctors  remains 
the  asms  when  all  the  lines  in  the  system  are  increased  in 
the  same  ratio,  the  cnrrenta  remaining  the  same.  Froa  i 
the  assomptiai,  t^^eOwr  witfi  the  first  experiment  it  fot 
lows  that  the  foroe  between  two  elensnis  is  pn^MrticBil 
to  the  prodoet  of  the  lengths  of  the  e^el^^Bn^l^  nniltiidled  by 
the  prodnet  of  Ae  strengths  of  the  eurnnta  and  by  soBf 
function  of  the  mutual  distanoe  ami  of  the  an^es  whirA 
detttmine  tbor  lelative  position.  Hence  it  maybe  sbowi^ 
from  die  fouih  experiment  that  Hib  foroe  betweea  tlis 
elements  must  vary  inversely  as  Ute  sqnare  of  the  distaacs 
between  theuL  Tb»  second  esperiment  shows  that  we 
may  replace  any  element  of  a  oireuit  hj  the  pnijectiaii 
o(  the  dement  00  three  rectangular  axes. 

Txom  thaw  results  it  is  found  that  the  lone  bstwM 
d«  and  <2r  must  be 

^i^(cos«-*costfco8tf> 

The  constant  Jt  is  then  determined  from  the  result  of  thi 
third  eirperiment;  and  it  is  found  that  Jc  must  be  eqnsl 
to  llie  formula  ia  thna  completely  determined,  with 
the  exception  of  A,  whidh  depuidt  on  the  nnit  of  cnmnt 
whjdb  is  chosen.  The  action  of  «  olosed  fdrenit  oa  an 
element  is  then  cslcnlated,  and  a  vector  fonndf  which 
Ampere  calls  the  "  directrix*  from  which  this  action  cu 
be  found  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we  derived  tlu 
same  action  from  the  magnetic  induoiion.  The  tiieoiy  ii 
then  api^ied  to  amall  plane  arcuit^  aolenoids,  and  so  on. 

As  was  remarked  in  the  historical  aketch,  a  varied  ol 
other  elementary  laws  may  be  snbstttuted  for  that  of 
Ampire,  all  of  which  lead  to  the  eame  result  for  closed 
circuits. 

Maxwell  has  presented  Ampto'a  theory  in  a  more  geoeral 
form,  in  which  the  assumption  about  the  direction  of  the 
elementary  action  ia  not  made.   Kegleeting  couple^  1ib 
finda  for  tiw  most  general  form  of  the  components'  of  tu  ^ 
f OFOS  exerted  hy  dvoadt, 

Inthedizectioacf  D, 

sod  8=;-^«'tI«Ir'  ffs^ifMi 

In  tba  direotlon    di  snd  da  retpei^vsly. 

■  PoTpr.  Ann.,  dii.,  dr.,  ov.,  criL,  cxiiL,  1858, 

•  Pogff.  An».,  cmri,  1869.  J  p  .A 

*  Itatei^  le^ttiog  tbsss  upuimaxt^  mi  et^  UmV  SMSDW 
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thew  eiprofltiona  Q  is  a  fanetioD  to  be  detennmed 
abIj  by  foTtker  uuimplioii.   Q>e(Histaat  gives  Ampdre's 

temsk;  Q  -  -  ^        the  fewanh  of  ClfMMMM,  and 

•0  on.  We  DU17  in  fact  conatraet  tn  infinite  varieW  of 
(UfFerait  elementary  {ormaliB.  The  reader  intereited  in 
tkie  sobjea  may  oonsott  Wiedemann,  Bd.  iL  36,  27, 
45-54,  kc,  and  Tait,  Proe.  1873. 
ti-a  <i  In  OOP  aceonnt  <d  the  magnetio  action  cf  ebotrio  enr- 
""^  ^iBta  BO  neatkoi  haa  been  made  <tf  the  eflbct  o<  tht  prozi* 
witf  at  Boft  iiok  Undw  tlw  magnetio  action  «c  the 
•laetrie  dxenit  aoft  iron  ia  loagnetiied  indnetiT^.  Tha 
&bibatioa  of  tho  Hnea  of  forca  ia  in  guuni  greatly 
aflbeCed  thereby.  general  featuc  erf  the  phanomenon 
is  a  ooneuitntioa  oi  the  linea  upon  the  iron.  By  the 
poper  nsa  ttia  effeot  aleotromagnetia  fweea  of  great 
power  may  be  denized.  It  ia  not  easy  to  a  mathe- 
maticaUy  acconta  account  of  the  action,  owing  to  onr 
igDoranoe  <rf  the  eiact  law  of  magnetio  induotum  in  poww- 
hUfy  panmagnetie  bodiea  The  discos^  of  this  anbjeot, 
hnrmw,  bel^p  to  Uaonxiish  (which  see)^ 

Th§  IndudioH  ef  EUetrie  C*rretUi. 

k  brief  aoeoimt  has  already  been  given  (see  Historical 
^f,  Sketd,  p.  11)  of  Arada/sdisoonn  lot  the  induction  of 
riactrie  eonentft  lllisreniltsheaErtTedataiaybenuDmed 
•kl  ap  u  follows. 

Lrt  Oten  b«  two  linear  dieoita,  ABES  (the  primuy)  end  CDO 
(O*  MeoadcTT),  two  portiou  of  which,  AB  end  CD,  •»  paiallel, 
ad  Dear  eech  other. 

L  When  a  enrmit  ie  eterted  In  AB,  a  tnniieiit  canent  Howe 
ttrao^  CO  ia  the  oppodte  directioa  to  the  current  fn  AB;  when 
tfas  atRcnt  fa  AB  u  rteadj,  so  cunent  in  CD  can  be  detected ; 
wboi  the  current  in  ABisetonwd,  atreailent  cnrmtt  fiowi  throngh 
CD  In  the  eame  direction  aa  the  coirent  in  AB.  Tbew  currenta  in 
CD  m  nid  to  he  indaoed,  and  may  be  called  inverM  and  direct 
nnents  tMpeotiTdy,  the  reference  being  to  the  direction  of  the 
pdnary.  Both  isvene  and  direct  coirenta  laxt  for  a  reiy  ehort 
fiBe,  end  the  qoaotl^  of  electricity  which  paaeea  In  eachuthem 
btheaama. 

t  U.  If  the  dreait  Al^  In  which  a  ateady  cnrrent  fa  flowing,  be 
wtaed  to  ^proach  CD,  an  InTetie  canent  ia  thereby  indaced  in 
OD;  whm  £do  drcnit  AB,  under  atmilar  airoomatancea,  recedes 
ban  CD,  a  direct  cmnat  Is  Induced  In  CD.  We  hare  already 
BH^onaddiBtwhen  AB  Is  at  leafc,  lad  the  eomnt  Initdoeanot 
ii7,tiienisiieeaRentlnOD.  .AB  haa  been  aopposed  to  approach 
Bad  leoeda  from  OD,  bnt  the  same  statement  applies  when  CD 
^roadtee  aod  reoedea  from  AB, 

III.  When  a  itai(SoiA  ia  magnetind  or  doauffnetlzed  in  the 
adghbcmibood  of  a  dieiti^  or  appvaehea  or  Moeous  from  the  dr- 
at^ tbaeflKtb  the  same  as  if  an  eqnivaleat' cortent  approached 
«f  needed  from  the  efronlt.  Tor  example,  imagine  a  amall  circolar 
dfenit  placed  horizontallr,  and  a  verncal  bu  magnet  lowered  is 
tba  cdi  of  the  circuit  with  ita  north  pole  pointing  down  upon  the 
drcnit,  the  magnet  may  be  replaced  oj  a  seriea  of  cfiudal  drcnlar 
otteny  (see  above,  p.  71),  and  the  motion  will  induce  a  camat 
ptning  ronsd  the  dnoit  against  the  hands  of  a  watoh. 

Faraday  showed  how  the  direction  of  tiie  induced  current 
ein  be  {mdieted  when  the  Teriation  of  the  magnetio  field 
or  the  motion  of  tixe  conductor  in  it  is  known,  and  he  gare, 
in  his  own  manner,  indications  how  tiie  magnitude  of  the 
earrent  could  be  inferred. 

Hazwell  haa  thrown  the  law  of  Faraday  into  the  follow- 
ing form  i-^**  The  total  electcomotiTe  force  acting  round  a 
orenit  at  any  instant  m  measured  by  the  rate  of  decrease 

^  of  the  nnmbv  of  linea  of  magDetic  force  which  patiB 

:;?tiiioiighit" 

*^    Or,  integrating  with  respect  to  the  time : — "  The  time 
iBtegral  of  the  total  electrnnotiTe  force  acting  round  any 

«tt  Aaipire'a  theory,  may  be  fonnd  in  Uaxwall,  toL  IL  9  S02,  &e., 
■d  fa  abeoat  any  Cootiitental  mA  on  ezperinwntal  pbyeies. 

1  Ay.  Ra.,  str.  L.  iL,  (iz.),  zzrlil.,  zziz..  1831-82,  ISSl.  The 
|Mnl  itetement  In  the  text  la  giTen  for  the  fewkr'a  eouTenlcncc, 
«d  Is  not  meant  to  ba  hlatorioaL 

I  iiaiffBiBt  la  the  aaue  or  pradodng  the  same  nsgnetio  field. 


cirooit,  together  with  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  foroft 
which  peas  through  the  dnmit,  is  a  constant  quantity.** 

For  "number  of  linea  of  force  "  may  of  course  be  snV 
atitoted  the  equivalent  expreasiou,  "induction  through 
the  dicui^"  or  "  surface  integral  of  magnetic  inducting'* 
taken  over  any  surface  bounded  by  the  circuit 

Some  care  must  be  taken  in  '****""'fing  the  positiTa 
direction  round  dw  drsuit  The  foUowing  is  a  correct 
process Aanme  «e  diieetion  (D,  fig.  ». 
46)  tkrovgh  tlw  circnit  aa  poaitiTe^  thui 
the  positiTc  direction  nxma  (B)  is  deter- 
mined by  the  right-handed  scnw  rela- 
tion; if  the  nu^ier  of  linea  of  loree 
leekttied  poiitiTe  in  dinction  D  is  de- 
creasing, then  the  dectramotiTe  foroe  ia  in  diieetira  B ;  U 
that  nnmbn  ia  increadnft  the  electnowtiTe  loroe  is  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

This  wOl  be  clearer  if  we  oonaldar  Uu  following  almple  uninTilit 
Let  ABCD(fig;  47)  be  a  horisootal  rectangular  dicnit  (ABnastOM 
raeder).  In  a  n<athem  lati* 
tode^  the  nrtlcal  component 
Z  c<  the  earth'a  magnetio  foroe 
ia  downwards;  IL  tbarefore, 
tho  pcattire  dlnotum  throng 
the  circuit  be  taken  down- 
wards, the  poaitin  direction 
nnmd  Is  ADCB,  and  the 
number  of  lines  foroe  __ 
thnogh  it  is  Z.AB.Ba  If 

BCsMo  ouDOand  ABjanlleltoltselffliroiu^  a  small  distaaaC 

BV  In  Hiiyt  r,  Z.AB.B(T  fnmvMt  by  Z.CB.BB' ;  hence  tiie  eles 
tromotlTe  Joree  Is  Z.BC.BB'->-r,  and  acts  in  the  diiectioa  ABCn 
If  V  be  the  Talod^  of  BC,  we  may  write  for  the  electnmottre  foiotf 
Z.BCLO.  That  is,  the  electromoaTe  force  at  any  lastost  is  propaCx>, 
tional  to  the  Tolod^. 

The  law  of  Faraday  leads  to  a  complete  detenninatioii 
of  the  induced  current  in  all  eases.  We  may  regttrd  it  aa 
resting  on  the  experiments  of  Faraday,  and  of  those  who 
followed  out-  hia  results. 

iLnother  view  of  the  matter  of  great  importance  watf 
enunciated  independeutly  and  about  the  aame  time  by 
HelniholU*  and  Sir  liTiUiam  Thomson.* 

Let  a  drcnit  oanying  a  oorrent  *i  man  in  an  ittTnuU*  mag\ 
netio  field,  so  that  the  number  of  lines  of  maraietic  force  passing 
through  it  is  incmued  by  dS,  then  tiie  work*  done  by  the  eleotro- 
mwnotio  fnees  on  the  circait  is  by  Ampire's  theory  idS ;  also^  If 
&bs  ths  ledatanoe  of  the  circuit  lU^n  ia  the  heat  gennated  In 
tlmedt.  Kowif  B  betheeleotromotiTeforoeof  the  battery  which 
miintdne  ths  cuRsnt  it  ^  whde  energy  sappUei  is  Ew ;  hsoee 
wa  must  hare 


Belni- 
npltxand 
Thobi- 
soa. 


iflT, 


Hence  Utere  Is  aa  dectranoHTe  foioe-^  In  the  moring  dronlt 

How^  bthsrataof iaOMSSof thsanmbar<flIaasof fbroepaas 
hig  tboogh  tibs  olnoit 

We  have  tiurefore  deduced  the  lav  stated  above  from. 
Ampire's  theory  and  the  principle  of  the  cauerration  of 
energy;  at  least  we  haTe  done  so  for  tiie  case  of  iodnetioB 
by  permanent  magnets,  and  the  same  nasonlng  will  alM 
apply  to  the  case  where  the  alteratbn  of  the  magnetae  fiolf^ 
owing  to  the  induced  current  .in  the  priouuy  orcnilt  Is  ao 
small  that  it  may  be  neglected. 

We  have  now  the  means  <A  stating  in  a  couTemeat  form 
the  electromagnetic  unit  of  electromotira  force.  It  ia  the 
electromotive  force  of  induction  in  a  circuit  the  number  of 
Ihiea  of  magnetio  fnce  through  which  ia  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  eeoond.. 

■  UOer  du  SrhaUvng  dtr  Krajt,  1847. 

«  Rep.  BriL  Ats.,  1848,  and  PIUL  Mag. ,  18S1. 
-  ■  All  the  qaanttUee  an  supposed  to  b«  meaEored  In  derjrcinajhijs 
absolute  osita.  _.  \^  ^ 

*  We  m^mppasattlB work  speat  braising  a wei^ta^O 


Electre- 

unit  o< 
et«ctro- 
miiilra 
toroe. 
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In  thi  eue  wnm  tit*        ii  dos  to  a  cvmnt     w«  lure  liy 
ftmiiila  (4)  ud  (14)  id  lut  diTiuon 

Nst'U  (8<). 

lAm  K  wnr  lUndi  for  dfi<rtxtaaded«UoT«rtiMtwo 
drenIU.  ICwhlehdapnidiinflTelrontlieeonfignntionandreUtiTe 
wntianof  the  two  cirraita,  ia  mUmI  the  eoeffidaiit  of  mntwl  tn- 
awiticin. 

Eioetro-  An  application  of  the  principle  of  the  coneervEtion  of 
iinetio  energy  <rf  great  importance  was  made  by  Sir  WiUiam 
ThISyoi  Thomson  to  the  case  of  two  electric  circuits  of  any  form, 
£^     in  which  the  currents  are  kept  constanL 

JM  two  roch  circuit*,  the  onrrenta  in  which  ara  ff,  b«  diiplwwd  ao 
that  tba  coafficient  of  mntual  induction  M  incraaaaa  by  dM.  I^et 
u  auppoaa  that  the  currenta  imdfm  naioUiDad  by  two  conatant 
battanaa  of  alaotromotiTa  forcea  E  and  E*.  and  that  tho  moUon 
talcea  placa  jo  tlowfy  that  tho  cnrrenta  may  be  regarded^  aa  fona^t 
throughout  If  R  and  R'  be  the  reauUncea  of  the  circuita, 
the  maehanical  equivalant  of  the  whole  heat  generate^  and  Kjtt 
the  whida  expenditon  of  cbamtcal  energy  ia  the  batteries  la  tune  dl, 
H  -  Ri*  -t-  R'*',  end  K  -  E»  +  BV, 
K-H-<lE-RiH«K-m 

ITow,  applying  (28), 

B<=E-<'^,s»dBr.*-ff-*^i 

whence  K-H-«f^, 
or,  aa  we  mi^  write  it, 

(E-H)<tt-ZiVim  ...  .  (26). 
How  ifdIA  ia  the  work  dona  by  the  electroma^tio  forces  during 
(he  diapUcement  which  we  may  suppose  apent  m  lifting  e  weight 
Hence,  when  two  electric  currenta  are  allowed  dowly  to 
Approach  each  other,  being  kept  constant  and  doing  work 
the  while,  over  end  above  the  work  which  is  spent  in 
generating  heat  in  the  conductors,  an  amount  of  energy  is 
drawn  from  the  batteries  equivalent  to  twice  the  work 
done  by  the  electromagnetic  forces. 

Iliere  remains  therefore  an  amount  of  work  as  yet 
unaccounted  for.  What  bec<HneB  of  itt  The  answer  is, 
that  the  energy,  or,  as  Sir  W.  Thomson  eaUs  it^  the  "  me- 
ehanical  Talue,"  of  the  cnrrent  is  increased.  Bnt  how 
inereasedl  "When  a  materiJ  system  (and  we  may  consider 
the  two  nrcnit^  the  batteries,  the  Ufted  weight,  &c,  as 
anch)  is  left  to  itself,  it  mores  so  that  its  potential  energy 
tberteua.  In  this  cas^  therefore,  there  must  have  been  an 
increase  of  hmeiie  meig^  eomewhere.  This  energy  may 
be  ctdled  the  eleetrokinetie  energy  of  the  system;  according 
to  MakweU'a  theory,  this  kinetic  eneigy  has  its  seat  in  the 
nnw^i""*  enrronnding  the  wire.  The  energy  thus  stored 
np  ia  accounted  for  in  the  increased  development  of  heat, 
the.,  when  the  two  cuixente  are  broken  in  succeseion. 

Betumins  now  to  our  general  law  of  induction,  let  ub 
write  down  m  the  moat  gmeral  f«m  the  aqtutions  which 
determine  the  course  of  the  enrrents  in  two  circuits  (A,  B), 
in  which  the  fonn  and  xdatiTe  poutions  of  the  circuits,  as 
Cue  of  veU  as  the  cnrrent  strengths,  are  Tariable.  The  number  of 
odlu.  lines  of  force  which  pa::::  through  a  circuit  depends  partly 
on  neighbouring  circuits,  partly  on  the  circuit  itself.  Be- 
taining  the  notation  used  above,  we  may,  in  the  case  of  two 
circuits,  write  the  first  part  Mi*,  and  the  second  part  Li; 
where  L  is  a  double  integral  of  the  eame  form  aa  M,  only 
both  elements  ds  and  cfo-  now  belong  to  the  same  circuit. 
We  have,  therefore,  for  the  whole  number  of  lines  of  force 
passiDg  through  the  circuit  A,  Hf  +  Li.  Simihuly  we 
aan  for  B|,  U^+Ni*.  We  have  therefore  by  our  general 
Uw, 

a  }     ...  (28). 

These  are  the  general  equations  for  the  indu.ction  of  two 
ciicaita   Tlha  eleetromotiTe  force  of  induction  in  A  can  be 


ELEGTHICITT        [lucntouoirKno  mvcncx, 
divided  into  two  parts:  one  of  tbeiQ,  viz.,  ^{MO  u  doe 


to  the  ciremt  B,  the  other  ^  (Li)  ia  due  t^  the  cirenit  A 

itself,  and  is  called  the  oleetKHnotive  iaam  ct  adf-indnction. 
L  is  called  bhe  coeflBcient  of  aelf-iadiietioii  Sot  A.  Simihulv 

^(Kt^  is  the  electromotive  tantt  and  N  the  co^dent 

force  of  self-induction  for  B. 

If  we  hare  only  one  circuit  tnen  U  «    and  the  eqnatun 
for  the  course  of  tiw  cnrrent  ii 

E-^(L»)-E<; 

here  there  is  onfy  self-iodnetion. 

H.  Neumann,  to  whom  belongs  the  honon^  of  first  Theory  • 
Bi:  ' '7  r7.Jj.  mathematical  accuracy  the  lam  of  induction,  mVno. 
adopted  a  foundation  for  hts  theory  very  different  from  the 
one  choeen  above.    His  method  was  baaed  on  Uie  law  of 
Lenz^,  enunciated  very  eoon  after  the  great  discovery  of 
Faraday,  which  lays  down  that,  in  all  cases  of  induction  by j 
the  motion  of  magnets  or  ctirrents,  the  indnced  cnrrent  haa ' 
a  direction  such  that  its  electromagnetic  action  on  thai 
inducing  system  tends  to  oppose  the  motion  producing  itL  fl 

Beaidea  its  hietorical  importance,  this  law  affords  a  very] 
convenient  guide  in  many  practical  appb'catioos  of  the 
theory  of  induction.  The  reader  will  £nd  no  difficulty  in' 
verifying  it  on  the  elementary  cases  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  division.  It  can  Iw  dednrad  at  once  from  our 
general  law.  Consider  any  circuit  in  which  a  cnrrent  i  ie 
flowing,  and  let  the  direction  of  the  current  be  the  positive 
direction  round  the  cirenit.  Suppose  the  circuit  to  move 
BO  that  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passiog  through  it 
iacseases,  this  is  the  way  the  circuit  would  tend  to  move 
under  the  elefitoomagnetic  forces  when  traversed  by -a  current 
i;  but  the  electromotive  force  of  induction  ia  in  ^e  negative 
direction  round  the  circuit  by  the  general  Uw,  and  would 
therefore  prpduce  a  current  opposite  in  direction  to  i.  The 
electromagneUc  action  on  this  current  would  be  opposite  to 
that  on  t,  that  is,  would  tend  to  hinder  the  displacement. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  law  exactly  like  this  had  been 
announced  shortly  before  Lenz  by  Bitchie,  only  with  the 
direction  of  the  action  reverted  in  every  case. 

The  results  of  Neumann  are  identical  with  those  given 
above.  The  double  integral  M,  which  is  here  called  the  co- 
efficient of  mutual  induction  of  two  circuits,  Neumann  calls 
the  mutual  potential  of  'the  two  circuits,  and  what  has  been 
called  above  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  a  circuit  he 
calls  the  potential  of  the  circuit  on  ittelf.  Accounts  of  his 
theory  will  be  found  in  Wiedemann's  GaJvanismut,  and  in 
most  Continental  worka  on  electricity. 

Experimental  Verification  of  the  LawMo/MututU  Induction. 
—It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  law  of  induction  fiw  linear 
circuits,  no  statement  is  made  reepecting  the  materia  or 
thickness  of  the  drcnit  in  which  tlw  electoomotive  foroe  of 
induction  acts,  w  of  Uie  non-condneting  medium  aeroas 
which  induction  takes  place. 

Faraday  showed  that  the  materUl  of  the  circuit  hac  so  effect.* 
He  found,  for  instance,  that  when  two  wins  of  diflferent  metals  were 
joined  and  twiated  np  together,  asinfig.M^soaB  tobe  iasolated 

from  each  other,  no  in-  v.. _,  ,-,  .-i 

duced  current   conld  ba  ^OCOiEifciiC*— ^U^w&o 
obtained  by  pasaing  the  Expert 
arrangement  betweeii  the  mental 
polea  of  a  powarf  nl  magnet    The  lame  Tesolt  was  obtained  when  one  Pafaoa 
of  the  branchea  of  the  circuit  waa  an  electrolyte.    Leni'  connected 
two  spirals  of  wire  in  drcuit  with  each  otw,  sad  placed  first  on* 
then  the  other,  on  the  soft  iron  keeper  of  a  ItMse^hoe  magnet;  m 
long  as  the  number  eftnmaon  esohspinl  wu  the  etme,  the  udaeed 


>  PoffS-  183*. 
•  Fogg.  Ann: 
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enrnat  mi  lkraoiUh  bo  lutUr  vlut  tlw  matnU  or  tidokuM  «f 
A*  win  ia  tMh  ipint  Knot  in  Uii*  out  tlu  vholo  mUUnoo  of 
Um  olroait  naoIwArttlw  aune,  th«  •leotromottTt  font  of  indaotioB 
BBtt  htT*  boon  tho  mat. 

Wa  conclude,  thtrefore,  that  the  electromotiTo  force  ^  of 
indiictioa  is  independeiit  of  the  material,  and  alao  of  the 
thicknoM  of  the  win,  so  long  aa  the  latter  is  lo  email  that 
we  ma/  eiMirider  the  wire  aa  a  linear  circuit 

Lena  mada  qvantitMiTt  determiaatiou  of  the  induced 
mnnk  hj  neui  of  Uw  abort  anangement. 

TV.  eoft  iron  kttp«,  with  a  ooQ  of  »  wlndinfi^  wat  npidl^ 
deladbtd  from  the  iniciia^  ud  the  fint  twing  «  of  &  galTuionietu 

ofrcoit  vitb  tht  omlwM  notnted.  The  qoutltT  of  eltotridt; 
which  ptMtt  in  tbt  indnoad  oiimat  la  matMuod  bj  u  prartdaa 
tho  vholt  dimtioo  of  th*  owrtnt  la  onall  oomparod  with  tht  timt 
of  oadllttlon  ol  tht  galnnomator  aaodlo  (aat  trt  Oaltamo- 
mna).  Agaio,  whan  tiit  katpar  ia  ottaohtd  to  tha  auma^  r«T 
mmxtj  aU  tht  Umat  of  nagHtio  indwtloai  ptat  through  too  ktapor; 
btneo  tht  Bvmbtr  of  Unit  of  indaetiea  which  poaa  throoffh  tha 
eoQ  ia  nij  natrlj  pn^porttoiial  to  tht  nnmbv  of  wlndlngi^  and 
thewfora,  if  tha  raauUnoa  of  tha  otnmit  ba  ktpt  tha  aajna,  tha 
whola  UBOont  <tf  alaetrldtr  wbioh  paaaao  eill  bt  praporttpnal  to  «. 
In  tho  aotoal  txporinMnt  tha  win  waa  wotuid  and  aawoand  from 
tiM  hetlNr,  it  tut  tht  wbdt  raditanot  did  mula  tiie  noub  Tht 
Ulewlng  It  a  Mt  ef  Loni't  nonlti ■ 
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Tht  nine  of  Bin|«  +  »  la  tott  naadf  ooottant  It  inerttaai  a 
Illtlt  to  tht  Bunbar  of  windiag«  inoraaaea.  at  on^t  to  ba  tiia  cate, 
toe,  althoBgh  stoat  of  tht  Hnatot  IndaotioB  paMurouh  Ihthttpar, 
TCt  til  do  not, and  aArwmon  in  indndeiwhta  tht  nnmbar  of 
tant  ia  iscnaaad. 

Faraday  made  ipecial  inraetigations  in  search  of  the 
affect  of  the  medium  across  which  'indaotion  is  exerted. 
He  found*  that  no  effect  on  the'iategnl  coirent  was  pn>- 
dnoed  hy  inserting  shellac,  snlphnr,  copper,  Ac.  between 
Ibe  primary  and  secondary  ooils.  The  insertion  of  iron  or 
any  stnmgly  magoetle  body,  of  conise,  prodnoes  an  effect, 
beeanee  tba  distribution  <^  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  is 
ttanby  altered,  and  therefore,  by  par  gMeral  law,  the 
electromotive  force  of  indaotion  will  be  correspondingly 
aSeoted.  We  conclode^  therefore,  that  tha  eleotromotiTe 
lorea  of  indoetion  is  independent  ol  dko  loadtvm  aoross 
iriiichife  is  exerted.' 

.  It  moat  be  remarked,  hoverer,  that  in  the  ease  of  con- 
dnoting  media,  the  statement  is  subject  to  a  certain  limita- 
tion, the  nature  of  which  follows  from  the  law  of  induction 
itself.  For  there  will  ba  induced  eurreuts  in  the  interren- 
ing  medium  if  it  ba  a  conductor,  and  these  currents  will 
dii^b  the  Hues  of  force  while  they  continue  to  flow. 
Theoe  currents  are  frantient,  howcTer,  so  that  their  integral 
affeot  on  the  number  of  liuee  of  force  passing  through  the 
■eoondary  is  sera  It  is  obTions,  therefore,  that,  if  we 
replace  "  electromotive  force"  by  **  time  integral  of  electro- 
tive  force  extended  over  the  whole  time  that  the  indpctiou 
currents  last,"  tha  statement  will  stiU  be  true.  The  only 
effect,  tiiorefore,  of  interposed  conducting  media  is  on  the 
iiw  which  the  induced  eorrenta  take  to  rise  and  fi^U. 

Weber*  applied  his  aleotrodynamomatar  to  test  Ha  laws 
of  induction. 

TW  Mmodtd  ooQ  wu  oasatd  to  ooofllatt  whan  thara  waa  do 
aomnt  oithar  in  it  or  in  tht  ftxad  ooil,  and  tht  laigarithinio  doon- 

■  Of  oowat,  Oio  aamt  b  not  tna  of  Oo  eunnt  flf  IndndtlM,  lAlch 
dapoda  OB  Oia  naiattaoa  of  tho  afrcaib 

■In  Mnxwall't  aaoaa ;  wa  mlcbt  a>r  "  UaiS  of  nsgntUo  ibice"  In 
rartday'a  aanaa ;  aaa  art  HAomTUM.  ^ 
»  VIodaBMiB.  Bd.  IL  I  700.  *  M^.  IBSS. 

■  Othar  tnvtttigttoca  ban  eoockt  tot  aw*  ofl^  and  tomo  ban 
aamtd  ttiair  asiaUnoai  bat  than  la  BO  bodf  of  eoneinant  taothnon 
snthtpoM.  •jraaiki«l«ih,n»*aAn,184l 


Btant '  of  ita  otelllatlona  oarafiillj  dcttnaJned.  Ttia  dtCtMMBt,  do* 
to  the  frifiUon  of  ths  air,  fco.,  was  fbtind  to  ba  eesatant  fbr  difliwant 
Ungtba  of  th«  an  of  ooeQUtlon.  Tho  tarmlnala  of  tiia  toapandad 
ooifwara  naxt  oenneotad  ao  that  It  foimad  a  elooad  oinoit;  and  a 
oonatut  onmnt  waa  aant  tbzoo^  tha  fixed  ooO.  Induction  our* 
ranta  wara  now  gananted  In  the  foapandad  eoi^  whose  oltotndv* 
namio  totion  oonatant^  ^poaed  fta  motion.  It  wis  tsund  tiut  Oe 
^garithmio  doonment  waa  atill  eonttan^  but  gnatcr  tlias  i^en, 
Webej  thanfon  ooaoladed  tltat  the  indooad  ourant  at  each  inxtant 
was  proportional  to  tb«  Toloeltj  of  tha  ooiL  EBnoo  tht  miitiaos 
doaa  not  nrj,  thia  ia  In  aooordanoa  with  tht  gBStil  law. 

Weber  fctther  ahowad  that  the  indooad  onrrant  is  the  nae 
whather  it  ia  produced  bf  a  ounnt  in  the  fixed  oofl  w  b;  a  macatl^ 
which  azaroiaea  tho  aama  alaotromagnotio  aetton  aa  that  ounnt  w 
tha  aoflpendad  ooil,  whan  fht  latter  ia  tranasad  a  eatnnt  of 
unit  fftrength 

The  aleotrodTnamomator  may  alao  be  naod  to  damonstntt  the 
o^oalitjr  of  the  whola  amoonta  of  tlaetrieltr  which  paaa  in  tht 
diraot  and  innma  onmntt.  If  the  Indno^  onmnta  from  a 
aaoondan  oofl  whote  primary  ia  being  "madt  and  broken"  bt 
paatad  thnragh  both  «nU  of  the  Inatnimen^  thtn  wfU  bt  a  dafleo* 
UoB,  linca  the  aotton  dependi  on  tho  aqnan  of  the  evraat;  but  if 
tha  indooad  torrent  bt  aant  thRmgb  tha  anapwdad  ooil  alone,  and 
a  oonatant  oorrant  ba  aant  throoi^  tht  fizad  ooil.  there  will  ba  no 
deOaetion,  wUoh  shows  that  tha  qoantitlaa  of  aleetrioitT  pamhu  in 

tta  altamita  sananta  of  tht  secondat7  eoQ  arc  equal  and  of  opporfto 
sign. 

Felioi  (1863  and  1859)  mada  an  extended  aetioR  of  ftiiet 
axparimenta  tm  tha  lam  tii  indnotion.   Ha  naed  nail 
methods,  and  Ui  experimenti  bear  a  raaombhmee  ia  ama 
respects  to  the  otectrodynamical  experimenta  Ol  Amp^ 
l$uweU'  haa  given  a  summary  of  Felid's  reiiiltB, 

It  ia  found,  tut  lutanoe,  that  tba  alaetromotlva  fbtot  lndeo< 
iion  of  a  cirooit  A  on  another  B  la  independent  of  tba  material 
or  taction  of  tha  oondoetora,  that  it  la  proportional  to  tht  onmnt 
in  A  and  to  tha  aumbtr  of  windiBga  ia  B.  Tht  indoetion  of  A  on 
B  is  the  asm*  aa  that  of  Bob  A,  wten  tht  Indaolns  eomnti  lathe 
tamo  in  both  caaea,  Any  portion  Of  A  or  B  maTto  nplacad  bv  a 
tlg^ag  portion,  which  nowhan  derlatei  far  from  it  In  pain  of 
cironita  ^oometiically  rimilar,  tha  aleotromotfro  forea  of  mlinrtipa 
it  pnportional  to  tho  lioaar  dlmanaiona,  -ad  ao  an. 

If  B  ba  ao  dtoatod  with  leapaet  tO  A  that  starting  or  stopriag  a 
oorrcnt  ia  A  prodneaa  no  induoed  onmnt  in  B,  Biaadd  to  at  eoit< 
Jogtta  to  A.  Then  an  aa  fnfbaita  nnmbat  of  mch  ooojogatt  poal* 
tiooa  of  B  ;  and  Valloi  ahowa  that,  if  B  bo  mond  from  one  of  &aae 
P,  into  another  P,  Tar;  qoiokljr,  no  affect  ia  prodnoad  on  the  gal* 
vanomatw.  If  B  be  moved  fton  P,  to  aar  portion  P  (net  a  eon- 
Jogatt  podtion),  the  effaot  on  tiie  galTiaonettr  ia  tha  aune  u  tf 
tho  eorreat  f  weraioddanlr  atartad  m  A,  B  bdng  hi  the  podttob  P. 

All  than  rsaolta  an  diraot  oonaaqoenoat  of  oor  ganou  law,  and 
indeed  might  be  oaad  aa  a  foundation  for  ib* 

In  his  later  reaearehes  on  eleetromagnatio  induction 
(aeries  xzviL  aqd  xxix.),  Faraday  develt^  in  consider- 
able detail  his  ideas  on  the  oonnection  between  the  lines  d^r.ez. 
of  magnetic  force  and  the  induced  current,  and  givea  in-  i^l^J^^t 
creased  precision  to  the  experimental  methods  that  flow  lor- 
therefrom.    He  points  oat  tiie  great  value  of  methods,  «a«h 
as  the  use  of  iron  filinj^  for  exhibiting  in  a  visible  form 
the  ooune  of  the  lines  of  magnetio  force.    He  alao  insists 
on  the  great  use  of  a  small  moving  circnit,  which  can  be 
used  to  explore  tha  magnetic  field  under  droumstanoas 
which  render  the  application  of  other  methods  impoasiblai  , 

The  direction  of  a  Una  of  force  mtj  be  determlaad  In  varlona  wsti 
hf  moant  of  tht  moving  oondootor.  Uaxwell**  givta  four  nah 
waja ! — (1)  if  a  eondnetor  bt  moved  along  a  lint  of  (orot  panUal  to 
ittalf,  it  wHl  azperienee  no  tlootromotlTe  fone ;  (!!)  U  a  oondootor 
eanTbw  a  oorrant  bo  fk«a  to  more  along  a  line  of  fooa,  it  will  ahow 
no  t«ndau7  to  do  ao ;  (')  U  >  Unew  oondootor  ootnoldt  with  a  Uno 
of  font  and  ba  moved  parallel  to  ftealf  in  anj  diiootlMi,  it  will 
ezporitnoa  no  altotromottva  foroa  in  tht  dlraotion  of  ita  lencrthi 
[4}  if  a  Unaar  wmdnotor  carrying  an  eUotrlc  oonoit  eohtd^  in 
*>'  nvutto  IndactieB,  It  wHl  net  exnitkM 

any  mtehaaloil  fbroh 

In  these  leaeaichas  Faraday  traata  at  considetable  length 
a.eaaa  of  the  indnetion  of  electric  ourrenla,  to  which  Oooti-  FaaS^ 
BMital  wntera  hare  g^ven  the  somewhat  mysterioos  name 
of  "  naipelar  indoetion."  Itbebngs  to  a  chw  of  caataoa 

*'  See  art  Q^tamokko.      zed  by  VjOOV  It  ', 
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which  they  have  rightly  dwelt  as  being  in  a  eense  the 
reverne  of  the  ^eottomagaetio  rotations.  The  following 
theory  of  the  phenomenon  will  make  this  dearer : — 

'  Bif«iniig  bftck  to  figon  40,  let  AB  be  part  of  «  condnctin^  cir- 
cuit amoKed  as  there  deacrifaed,  and  let  it  be  eauwd  to  more  in  the 
directioa  ?p.  Then  if  E  be  the  aleotromotiTe  force  in  the  circuit 
in  the  direction  AB,  K  the  number  of  Hate  of  fore  pasaing  throneh 
tha  oirenit^  f  the  angle  through  which  AB  morea  (from  Z  to  Y) 
aboat  0^  v«  hare,  b;  oar  general  law, 

ittV 

How,  hj  Anspbre'e  theoiy,  K  -  ^  *  hsnes  7«) 


--m(coaiJi-wi«i-Coep,+«M%>^  .  (27) 

ISenee,  if  the  coadactor  AB  be  caused  to  move  with  gives 
angular  Telocity  about  the  maguet  SN,  in  that  direction 
which  it  would  t&ke  under  the  aotioa  of  the  magnet  if  it 
carried  a  current  i,  then  there  will  be  an  electromotive 
force  of  induction  along  the  circuit  of  which  AB  forms  part, 
whose  direction  is  opposite  to  that  of  s  and  whose  magni- 
tude LB  found  by  dividing  the  couple  acting  on  AB  (when 
travereed  by  i)  by  i,  and  multiplying  it  by  the  given  angu- 
lar velocity.  This  result  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  law 
of  Lens. 

A  great  variety  of  experimental  arrangements  mny  be 
imagined  to  realize  the  case  thus  described.  Every  appa- 
ratus devised  to  produce  an  electromagnetic  rotation  may 
be  used  to  illustrate  it 

The  following  cue  may  be  taken  sa  tTpicaL  SN  (fig.  49}  is  a  bar 
magnet  whoae  action  maj  be  represented  by  two  pow^  K  and  B. 
At  the  middle  point  of  iU  axia  is  fixed  a  diao 
BA,  against  nhich  presses  the  terminal  of  a 
wire  CA  in  metallio  conaection  with  the  axis 
tiirough  the  pirot  at  S.  If  CA  be  cauaed  to 
rotate  in  tbe  direction  of  the  arrow  j),  the  disc 
staudins  still,  there  will  be  an  indnced  current 
in  CABC  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  q.  U 
CA  and  the  disc  rerolre  together,  there  will 
be  no  current.  If  CA  stand  still,  and  the  diK 
ntate  in  the  dlrecUon  of  the  arrow,  there  will 
be  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction;  for  this 
is  clesrl;  the  same  aa  u  the  disc  stood  still,  and 
CA  rotated  in  the  opposite  direction.*  Tba 
electromotive  force  in  each  case  i«  indepen- 
dent of  the  form  of  CA,  and  is  given  hj 


2ni(l  -  cos  a)u,  where  fn  is  the  itrength  of  tba 
velocity. 


pole  y, «  tk  e  angle  ANB,  and  m  the  angular         Fig.  40. 


It  is  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  lines  of  force  are  closed 
«uVvei,  every  one  of  which  passes  up  the  axis  of  the  magnet  from  8 
to  N,  and  back  throagh  the  outside  medium  to  &    If  this  be  for. 


eoairider  the  motion  of  the  coiuiudor,  then  is  then  no  danger  of 

isistr-ke. 

In  most  of  the  experiments  we  have  hitherto  been  de- 
scribing,  the  object  has  been  to  obtaia  indicatiois  of  the 
wiui  iroL  direction  of  the  currents  of  indoetion,  or  to  measure  the 
electromotive  force  of  indaction  nnder  definite  drcnm- 
Btwces ;  if,  however,  we  desire  to  eaUlat  the  effects  of 
induetioa  in  a  striking  marner,  in  OTder  to  eoDTey  belief 
to  the  spectator,  or  to  serve  qome  prftclical  purpose,  recourse 
is  had  to  a  different  kind  of  apparatua,  We  may  wind  our 
primary  and  secondary  coils  on  bobbins,  and  insert  the 
former  withk  the  lattw,  n  as  to  get  the  greatest  possible 


*  ir  the  reader  wieh  for  a  pozlmala  nie  tat  the  Arootlon  the 

idectromotin  foroa  of  induction,  the  following  will  earn.  Stand  with 
Mia  body  is  the  line  of  magnetic  force  with  the  head  pointing  in  the 
Wltlre  direction,  look  In  the  direction  in  which  the  part  of  the 
Mrcolt  on  wUeh  the  feet  ue  Is  Moving ;  the  B.  X.  T.sleug  the  dicoit 
b  towards  the  right  band- 


number  ot  turns  o(  wire  into  proximity.  The  nnmber  oi 
turns  on  the  primary  Is  usually  made  Buiall,  in  order  that 
the  current  in  it  may  not  be  weakened  by  a  large  resist* 
ance,  and  that  its  coefficient  of  self-induction  (see  below) 
may  be  smalL  Mention  has  already  been  miade  of  the 
effect  of  soft  iron  in  increasing  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
that  pass  through  a  circuit  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  will . 
produce  a  corresponding  effect  in  strengthening  inductioiL 
The  precise  amount  of  it  is  very  hard  to  calculate,  owing 
to  the  irregularities  in  the  magnetisation  and  demagnetin^ 
tion  that  arise  from  residual  magnetism.  The  qoestiMl 
belongs,  however,  to  magnetism.  The  efftet  can  be 
monstrated  practically  by  observing  the  altaraUon  in  the 
inductive  action  produced  by  inserting  a  bundle  of  ixoD 
wires '  into  oar  primary  coCL 

The  physiological  effects  <d  induced  currents  are  very  p^^-^^ 
BtrikiDg ;  indeed,  the  nerve  and  muscle  preparation  of  the 
physiwigiBt  aff<»ds  a  very  delicate  method  for  detecting  '  * 
them.  If  the  hnman  body  form  part  of  the  drcoit  of  the 
aeeondoiy  cml  of  snch  en  induction  apparattu  as  we  have 
jost  indicated,  and  the  primary  cortent  be  stopped  and 
started  in  rap^  succession,  say  by  stripping  one  terminal 
of  Ute  drcnit  on  a  toothed  Wheel  attached  to  the  other,  a 
sensation  is  experienced  which,  with  a  moderately  powerful 
epperatos  furnished  with  a  core,  is  bo  painful  and  peculiar 
that  the  patient  is  not  likely  to  forget  either  it  or  its  causei 
The  tetanic  muscular  contractions  produced  in  this  wa/ 
have  formed  the  subject  of  much  physiological  invesHga- 
tion,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  |voper 
place  (see  article  Physioloot). 

The  flat  spirals  of  Henry,  formed  of  flat  bands  of  copper 
insulated  from  each  other  with  silk  ribbon,  are  also  Ten 
convenient  for  demonstrating  the  existence  of  Indnoed 
currents. 

The  most  powerful  inductive  apparatus  for  furnishing 
large  quantities  of  electricity  are  the  various  magneto* 
electric  machines  which  have  now  been  brought  fo  great 
perfection  (see  Historical  Sketch). 

By  means  of  these  and  similar  appliances,  all  the  effiecta 
of  the  eleotric  current  and  the  electric  discharge  may  be 
shown  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

Inducliom  bp  DwXarge  ^  Statical  £Uetrie%ty.—'£h» 
phenomena  of  induction  can  be  exhibited  with  the  tran-  imiu. 
sient  current  of  electricity  in  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar 
or  other  accumulator  of  statical  electricity.    There  is  a'  uis- 
difficulty  in  exhibiting  the  effect,  owing  to  the  great  differ*  * 
ences  of  potential  between  different  parts  of  the  circuit 
which  render  the  application  of  a  coil  of  silk-covered  wire 
useless.    A  common  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty 
consists  in  cutting  two  spiral  grooves  in  two  flat  ebonite 
discs.    Wires  are  embedded  in  these,  and  they  are  then 
put  together  vrith  a  thin  plate  of  glass  between,  so  that 
the  spirals  are  opposite  each  other.    When  a  jar  is 
discharged  through  one  spiral,  an  induction  current  pacsse 
in  the  other,  and  may  be  indicated  hy*  gatvanometer,  or, 
better  still,  by  a  frog  preparation.    Ti»  induced  eonent 
is,  however,  in  general  a  complicated  phenomenon,  owing 
to  the  osdllatoty  nature  of  the  discharge  Ont  aboTo^  ^  65)l 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  go  into  these  and  landiM 
subjects :  tlie  reader  who  dedres  to  purine  tbe  matter  vill 
find  excellent  accounts  in  Mascart,  t.  iL     611-835,  mad 
Biess,  Bd.  il  §$  780-906.   FftrticnhudT  interesting  are  tiw 
researches  of  Verde^  an  account  of  which  will  be- fomid  In 
his  works,  along  with  many  indioationB  tA  what  ottun 
hawe  done  in  the  same  field. 

Ittdtieed  (Strreitt*  <^  MigXer  Orckn. — Induced  enn«nti 
may  in  their  turn  induce  other  currents,  and  these  again 

*  The  Iron  b  broken  np  Into  wires  to  pi^nt  the  fonutioa  «f  Is*' 
duced  cnrrants  fai  tte  body  ef.  U19  motil.  (  nsit.  ransBn/ralsrd  iW 
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u^.i  others,  And  w  OD.^  This  can  be  broDght  about  by  formiog 
%iti  aecondary  cirenit  of  one  udactiTs  apparatus 

into  tha  primary  of  the  next,  and  ao  on.  Aa  may  be 
■apposed,  the  incceBaire  induced  carrenLi  diminish  rery 
rapidly  in  atnngUi,  and  require  special  means  for  their 
detection.  Bat  the  pheaomenon  also  goea  on  increas- 
ing in  compHca^.  Buppon  wa  start  the  cmrent  !a  tiie 
first  primary,  there  is  a  nn^e  invem  CDrrent  of  the 
"fiiainder*  which  rites  ud  uenf^;  thenirill,  thwe* 
fore^  be  two  enrrentiof  the  "second  order" — firsts  direct, 
then  no  inTeiie;  each  of  these  rismg  and  falling  causes 
two  cnrrenta  of  the  third  order,  and  ao  on  in  geometric 
pngreesiMi.  Timb  enirents  have  been  detected  in  certain 
etsea  by  mauis  of  their  physiological  action  and  their  mag- 
MtinDg  powers.  Th»  latter  effects  present  some  points  of 
interest  in  connection  with  m^netism,  bat  we  cannot  spare 
Mgaet  for  the  matter  here. 

St^-IitdiMtion, — ^The  existence  of  lelf-indactiun  has  been 
deduced  as  o  theoretical  oonaeqoence  of  the  general  law  of 
inductioiL  It  was  not  so  discovered,  however.  It  was 
fizet  arrived  at  by  Faraday'  from  experimental  conaidera- 
tiona.  The  obs^vation  from  which  he  started  was  the 
'cuid'a  fdlowing  fact  communicated  to  him  by  Mr  Jenkin,  who  had 
0^''  shortly  before  discovered  it . — Althon^  it  is  impossible 
with  a  ahcvt  ciieoit  of  wire  and  a  single  battery  cell  to 
ohtain  a  shock  making  and  breaking  contact,  yet  a  very 
powerfid  shock  is  obtained  if  the  ooU  of  an  electromagnet 
M  incloded  in  the  circuit  This  may 
be  shown  thns Let  ZO  (fig.  60)  be 
a  battery  of  a  sin^  cell,  CABD£F  a 
dreoit  with  a  cross  branch  BF,  in  which 
at  Q  the  human  body,  Sic,  may  be  in- 
anted.  Cootaote  can  be  made  and 
broken  at  A,  very  rapidly  if  need  be,  by 
Beans  of  a  toothed  wheel  WhanBDEF 
eonsicts  of  a  short  single  wire,  nothing 
particular  is  felt  at  O,  but  whm  the  cou 
of  an  electromagnet  is  inserted  in  D£^ 
the  patient  at  O  experiences  a  series  of 
powerful  shocks  comparable  to  that  obtained  from  the 
Hcdndarr  coil  of  an  indnctive  apparatus  in  the  manner 
already  described. 

If  the  cross  dicoit  be  done  away  with,  a  powerful  spark 
is  obtained  at  A  on  breaking  contact,  but  none  on  making. 
Ihu  spark  is  partieularly  brij^  if  a  mercury  contact  be 
''^  used,  owing  to  the  combustion  of  the  mercury.  If,  how- 
■iUBv  ever,  the  electromagnet  be  removed  from  DE,  and  a  short 
wire  eubstituted,  the  spark  becomes  quite  insignificant,  al- 
though the  whole  circuit  may  be  now  very  hot,  owing  to 
the  increased  current.  Faraday  found  that  the  same  effect, 
only  emaller,  was  prodoced  wmd  a  simple  helix  without  a 
core  was  lubetituted  for  the  electromagnet ;  and  a  similar 
effect,  only'itill  smaller,  was  obtained  when  a  very  long 
stiai^t  wire  wm  used,  Faraday  aoon  recognized  that 
these  effects  are  conse^nences  of  the  laws  at  which  he 
had  arrived  in  his  first  series  of  researches  on  induction. 
When  the  cnitant  is  rising  in  a  dnmit^  the  number  of 
finaa  of  magnetie  force  paeaing  through  it  is  on  the  increase, 
hence  u  electromotive  foree  is  generated  iHiieh  oppoaea 
that  of  the  Inttery,  and  causes  the  current  to  rise  uowly; 
agaiiit  when  the  current  b^ins  to  decrease  the  number  of 
luua  of  foree  beepos  to  decrease  and  an  electromotive 
force  of  induotioD  is  called  forth  which  tends  to  prolong 
the  current  We  hare,  therefore,  a  weakening  of  the 
electromotive  foree  at  starting  and  an  exaltation  at  stop, 
pin^  which  Boeoants  for  the  absence  of  the  apark  w  shock 
at  make^  and  the  pwsenee  of  one  or  otiier  at  break.  Such 

>  8oiM  phjdcMs  km  cilkd  Onm  eam&ti  (oducsd  enrmti  of  th* 
enond  uu  third  ordm,  Jcc 
•        Ak.  lOU,  kc,  1S34. 


inductive  effecta  are  obviooaly  heij^tened  when  the  enr- 
rent  is  wound  into  a  spiral  form ;  if,  however,  the  R[nral 
were  wound  double,  ana  the  current  sent  through  the  two 
wires  in  opposite  directions,  the  inductive  effects  would 
annul  eadi  other,  and,  in  fact,  with  thif  arrangement  the 
spark  and  ahoek  are  extremely  sm^ 

Farad^  demonstrated  the  e»t«c«  «i  Aeae  deotcomo-  Hii«t 
tive  fwcea  1^  means  of  the  currents  idiieh  Aey  [wodiioe  mmo^ 
in  dariTed  eirenlta,*  when  the  batter 
or  made. 


bntteiy  ooataet  is  bnkn 


Hs  used  tibe  amjuameat  i^vea  la  figure  50.  A  galvanometer 
was  inserted  at  0,  and  the  needle  stopped  hj  pins  piopoiy  ptaoed 
from  deviating  u  urged  by  tte  teaitcn  of  the  battery  eetnntfiom 
B  to  r,  bnt  left  free  to  move  in  the  oppodt*  dimttoK.  It  was 
found  that  tha  needle  deviated  ehaiply  woea  oontaot  was  bnkan  at 
A,  la  a  dincti<m  indicating  a  cnnmt  from  f  to  B.  Again  fits  eee- 
tact  waa  made,  and  the  needle  stopped  st  llu  devfatt«  dee  to  the 
enmnt  tnm  B  to  T,  ap  that  it  ootild  not  retain  to  sero^  The  eontaet 
was  then  broken  and  made  egidn,  and  it  waa  foond  that  at  the  make 
the  needle  tended  to  go  beyond  the  position  doe  to  the  steady  cmrent 
in  BV.  Faraday  also  arranged  a  platinam  wire  at  O,  so  that  it  did 
not  glow  oudcr  the  steady  eomnt  in  BF,  but  Immediately  igaited 
when  the  contact  at  A  was  broken.  Cbeiolaal  aottoa  waa  piodoced 
in  a  aimilar  manner.  In  (act  we  may,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
self.indaction,  Ckuse  a  ilDsle  oell  to  prodoce  decompositiMi  of  water 
and  flvolotion  of  gas,  which  It  coold  not  do  alone  oomlatently  wi& 
the  conserration  ot  energr.  This  may  be  managed*  bj  inserting  at 
A  (flg.  50),  instead  of  the  coatect  biesker,  the  coil  of  an  dectro- 
msffnet,  and  nlacing  the  decomposing  cell  in  DE.  Let  oontaot  be 
naoe  and  broaen  at  0  (eay  by  an  antomatlo  break);  when  the  eoik- 
tact  is  made  the  cnrrent  flows  through  the  coil  and  throtuh  BF, 
whfltk  it  is  broken  the  electiomotiTe  force  of  indnction  aiued  to 
that  of  the  battery  enables  the  ennaut  to  pass  throng  the  odl  and 
Uberste  the  Iobsl  At  Uie  maka  there  Is  no  aoeh  aBsst;  then 
lesnlta  tbanton  con  tinned  ehsmical  deoompodtloo. 

Edlund*  investigated  the  integral  electromottve  fwoee  <d 
self-induction  at  ue  opemngand dosmg of  a oiieoit, anlBdiumrt 
ahowed  tbat  they  are  equiL  nil  aperimantalamagMiait  meaMiro 
is  TeiT  ingenious  nun  °* 

euraenCk 

O  (Sg.  SI)  Is  a  dlff«i«Btial  galvanometer,  A  a  cell  whoas  sdf-4a-. 
dnetioa  la  te  be  examined,  0  a  win  wooaa  In  a  dgeag*  so  as  to 
have  no  sslMndnetkB.  Tb»  batteiy 
B  Is  onneetsd  at  B  and  DwiAthe 
elreolt  oompoeed  ol  O,  A*  and  0,  so 
that  the  cttirenta  in  BedCD  and 
BbdAD  pass  toond  the  coOt  of  Q  ht 
oppodte  dlrectiona,  Tha  nsistanea  O 
ia  so  arranged  -thai  ftan  b  ne  dtfso* 
tion  of  the  needle  In  0.  If  now  the 
cnrrent  be  stopped  by  breaking  the 
circuit  £B  at  K,  toe  electromotlTe  force 
due  to  the  eelMndnction  of  A  canssa 
an  extra  eurmt  to  flow  round  the 
circuit  AabBcdCD,  traTernagtiie  cotla 
of  0  in  the  same  direction.  We  theie- 
tm  get  a  deflection  .  In  a  similar 
manner  If  we  make  contact  at  E  we 
get  another  deflection  D,,  dae  to  the 
startlDS  of  the  current  la  A.  There 
if  no  difficulty  in  showing  that,  if  E^, 
E,  be  the  time  integrals  of  tha  eUctiv- 
nuttive  force  In  the  two  cteea,  then 

E  =D,* 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  such  enerimenta 
is  the  increase  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  B 
when  it  is  left  open  for  a  time ;  this  cauaea  the  extra  cur* 
rent  at  make  to  be  greater  than  that  at  break.  Byke,  who 
made  experiments  similar  to  those  of  Edlund,  avoids  this 
difficulty  by  drcuitiug  the  battery,  when  BK  is  brokoi, 


ng.  51. 


•  ThsM  cnrronts  sn  sometimes  called  extra  eawsnts,  and  the  name 
ia  appUed  even  when  there  is  no  dteraattva  dronft  The  extra  eer> 
rents  ue  then  tha  defect  or  excess  of  the  eonents  at  *^*™«\t  and 
hnik,  considered  with  reference  to  the  steady  coiMt 

«  De  la  BITS,  Wiedemann,  Bd.  U^t  740.  _ 

•  Popff.  '—  — 

•  Thel 
It  on  Iteslf. 


la  RiTo,  Wiedemann,  Bd.U^|  740^ 

'^h^A^itawauoA  Would  bslBiqifaWWWM  ^^^oQ, 
■If 
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tiuongh  a  nuiUnoe  eqnil  to  Uu  e£FaetiT«  miBtanoe  from 
£  to  E.  Norther  details  eonoeming  the  metliod  and  lesolta 
of  tluM  expezimeDta  may  be  f  oond  in  Wiedemaan,  Bd.  ii 
{  744,  Ac 

Haz^  A  Twj  oooTeiueDt  method  for  exhibidng  aitd  measaiing 
iD«ui^.  til*  extra  corrent  ia  obtained  bj  naing  a  'Wheatatone'i 
bridge  instead  of  a  differential  galranometer.  Let  tha 
bridge  be  balanced  as  usual,  so  that  whan  the  battery 
eiicDit  is  made,  and  the  galranometer  cireiiit  made  after^ 
vards,  there  is  no  deflection.  If  one  of  the  resistances  be 
wound  so  as  to  have  a  large  coefficient  of  self-indaction, 
and  the  galTanometer  drcnit  be  completad  before  the 
battery  is  tiuown  on,  then,  owing  to  the  self-udnetiott,  the 
galTonometer  needle  wiU  be  Buddenly  deflected. 

Let  AO,  CD,  DB,  BA  ba  foor  oondaoton  of  raoiiUuM  S,  Q,  P,  B, 
amngad  m  a  WhMtitona's  brldgo  (•••  fig.  33),  with  »  oMtrj  ba- 
tman A  end  D,  «nd  »  nlTBDometar  O  batwacn  B  tad  G.  Lat  L 
bs  tha  ooefflciant  of  aelf-iadnotioii  of  tba  ooU  &  Than,  A,  C,  tea., 
daooting  tlia  potantiftla  at  A,  C,  fcc,  m  and  p  the  OBlfWtS  n  1.0 
eod  AB,  and  « tha  oamat  in     we  hsT* 

l.-0-8yl-I$,  A-B-Ba,  C-D-Q(v+s), 

IM.  mhnlaatlTift  as  ia  KszweU,  toL  L  IWi  or  abonb  "f.  O, 
vegek 

FS-QK+FLs 
«  TP  »  (M). 

wbm^iM  ssapaiatadaymbb^eBdD'liChBdBbniliiaBtofas 

«7sten  of  ndstaBOM  with  B-f-^  vdtta  for  a  We  naj  Hkm- 
fice  write 

D  baing  the  ordinary  datmainant,  and  H  a  Amotion  of  PQB,  fcc, 
which  we  naad  net  detaimioa.  Squtiou  (38)  0117  thaiefoia  ba 
writtan 

Df+HL^=PL^  (8»), 

inorUad  tha  biidga  be  baUnoad,  i«.  if  PS-  QB  be  mn.  Bunwac 
now  tha  galTuiometar  drcnit  it  doaod,  tad  than  tba  battaiy  oranit 
cloaed ;  tflsn,  Inta^ting  aquation  {20),  from  tba  Instant  btftne  tna 
battery  is  throws  m  ap  to  a  tlma  r  whan  all  tha  cnnanta  bara  ba. 
eoBM  steady  and  no  fiffthar  eonent  flowi  thno^  the  gilTaaMBOtir, 
wegat 

«  ....  (80k 


vhai*  1^  danetes 


Ca.  the  lAola  amowt  of  alaetridty  Oat 


iewstiuongh  the  galTanometer  ewtnc  to  ^indnead  ootrant  If 
sew  we  daianga  tha  balanoa  in  tha  brioiga  bj  Inoieaiing  8  by  a  nnall 
gosntl^  1^  and  dsereastng  Q  by  aa  maeh,  we  gat  asteady  eoiMit 
~i  tw  gdTeaemetar  ^ren  by 

(P+R)«B 


a,  PL 
e=(F+B& 


Now,  If  ^  ba  tha  fint  awing  ct  the  galnnomater  needle,  owing  to 
tha  induction  rarrent, « the  deflection  nndar  tha  ataadv  cnnent,  and 
T  tha  tima  of  oacillation  of  tha  naadla  under  tha  earth's  fona  alone 
(T  is  anppoaad  to  ba  ao  large  that  the  daraHcn  of  fb»  indocad 
cnmatisTeiysDiall  oomparMwlth  it)|  titsa  it  mi?  be  shown  that 

?i=T$4f  ....  (ta).» 

•  rtane 

Bnoe 


.  (F4.R>ffsto|g 
^  Num. 


Wa  thns  gat  L  in  tanns  of  quantities  which  can  he  easOy  sasainnin. 
fltifi  mathad  ol  finding  L  is  doa  to  MaxwalL 

*  Certain  porractlona  would  la  gaoewl  ba  aaonaaiy  in  practtoe,  but 
wa  naad  net  dlseaas  Ihsm  hna 


£ba  application  of  the  aqvatiMBa  (26)  to  detemiina  thiciienia 
Arch  of  the  current  in  certain  simple  ova  leads  to  nsalla^i^'' 
uf  great  interest. 

Snppoeathat  an aleotiomoUTe  forea  E  bednsteaat  iaaobodt 
of  raaiatanoa  B  and  ooafficient  of  salf-isdnctiim  L.  Tba  eqoatloB 
f or  tlis  euraDt  stceogth  <  at  any  tima  1  after  It  has  hsgan  to  act,  la 


I^+W-B 
at 


(«)■ 


The  btagral  of  this  k  <-|a -«  '  so 
tha  oonstaat  of  Integratim  being  detetmlned  by  tiie  ooadltkB 
f-g(-ateady  ooneat)  when  ». 

Hence  the  corrent  starte  with  tiie  valaa  aerot  and  in. 
ereoaea  oontinnonsly  till  it  reaches  the  ateedy  tsIu 

The  part -g«'^' is  dna  to  lelf-jndiictioD,  and  b  fliUed 

die  extra  current   The  whole  amount  of  deaUialj  ywMH 
in  thia  patt  of  the  enmnt  is 

-5  

The  quantity  g  is  ctf  tiie  aama  dlmenrifln  as  ^  and  it 

called  the  time  constant  of  the  coiL  Acootdingasthetiiiiei^w^ 
constant  is  greater  or  leas,  the  longer  or  ahoiter  time  wiUicoi 
the  corrent  take  to  rise  to  a  given  fracticm  of  its  st«adj 
valae,  !£  we  dasiie  therefore  to  prolong  the  indaetioa  im 
to  increase  it  as  well,  we  moat  make  L  large  and  B  sbsQ, 
two  conditions  which  in  the  oztremee  are  ineonsistent  Oit 
enlations  of  the  form  of  coil  for  maztmom  indnctiTa  affaft 
mi^t  be  made,  bat  thia  is  not  the  plaoe  to  enter  en  than* 
Next^  let  the  ebetrcniotiTa  fma  £  loddenly  oaast  to 
aot^  the  raeistaiice  of  tha  dicnit  bdng  nndianged.  Hit 
may  be  naliaed  eip«imMitalW  vithm  eertain  liouti  I7 
throwing  tha  batteiy  out  of  the  dtooi^  and  at  tba  saw 
time  eabititadi&g  for  ikairireoC  eqaal  rarialaMeL  B  ii 
easy  to  show  u  UNTC  that  fho  Obs  eaznnt  at  a  tine  <  a&ic 
E  oeaiH  toactla 


KL 


andthairiioleaounmtot  electricity  wfaidtpassea  is 

HelmhoUi,'  who  was  ^  lliat  to  tnat  this  anlnaot  both 
experimintally  and  mathematiraUy,  opaiatad  as  folio wiJ— 

a)  Tbabatt«rywasdi»waIntoaefltaeidttaAdaftsratl8W(tt*Kip« 
oirDoit  was  biokao. 

(S)  The  battsiy  wae  thrown  ta^  ead  after  a  time  I  laplaasdliJ'kX 
eiienit  ol  equal  zaatatanoe. 

Thaaa  clungaa  were  effected  by  maana  ef  a  wpAuA  ef  lannb 
which  it  is  not  naoasaary  to  dasofba  bare.  An  aoeoont  <f  tw 
spparates  will  be  foond  In  tha  paper  quoted. 

The  amoont  of  aleotridty  which  paaaaa  through  tha  dioult  ii 
BMaaorad  hf  a  galTanometer  whoaa  tuba  of  oaotli»ti«m  is  Itfflg  ooD- 
paiadwtdit  Xnthafiistoaaetheamoratia 


in  fliB  180001 


beoanaahentha  two  extncBiratsjnst  connterbalanoa  each  otiMT 
Tba  obaarrad  Talua  of  B  In  each  oaaa  enables  us  to  oalonlale  t, 
E  and  R  being  fbund  by  aaparata  obawrations,  one  obaarrad  Tiles 
of  A  enablea  BB  to  calculate  It.  Uiiu  theae  Taluea  of  I,  Band  L, 
a  aeriea  of  Ttlnea  at  t,  and  henoa  A,  can  ba  cslCTilated  from  tw 
obaerred  Taloea  ol  B,  and  the  reault  oompared  with  tha  obaanad 
value  of  A.  Hie  af^eement  between  theory  and  ezpsiment  was 
saffioiently  olosa  to  jostity  the  applioatlon  of  tha  nnnt^les  fiuB 
which  Ihe  aboT»  formula  were  deduced.  Among  flieae  igindp" 
may  be  mentioned  the  Talidlty  ot  Ohm'a  law  for  tranaisnt  oomnta 
The  reader  will  find  in  tha  original  paper  dataila  oaaoaming  tfaa 
ahore  and  otbw  similar  laialta  arrived  at  by  Hahaholta 


'[^ze-Jrf/^oogle 


MfflTwauoajmo  iiiDoonoir.J  ELECTRICITY 

Hm  ctM  of  two  dretiiU  of  iavarublft  form  and  pteidoa 
Ho(  gTMt  intenst,  from  the  light  it  (hroira  on  Uw  Mtion 
of  the  indnotioa  coiL  W«  ahaU  enppoM  that  v*  hare  no 
•oft  inm  9or%  and  that  th«  hreak  in  tiie  prinuuy  it  huttan- 
tuwm.  Tho  latter  condition  ia  veiy  far  from  being 
nalind  in  pcsetiee,  m  with  tho  bnt  unagnuiitii,  so 
that  our  oaM  is  an  idaal  oaa. 

tM  t  tnd  j  1m  th*  mmai  ■tnngthi  ia  primur  ukd  HocnduT, 
K  ad  8  tlM  rMi«tuc<^  U  H.  K  Ou  eMOeioito  ofisdaotloti,  1 1£* 
MMtmaettn  fbroa  li^  the  priatarf.   TIm    tuttoaa  an 
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1*" 


It  b  aa^,  In  the  ftnt  pUea,  to  ■how  that  tha  vhola  anuoBti  of 
■w^rfty  which  traTtna  tha  aaoondwr  at  nuka  aad  braak  of 

S^'S???v"•.•'!?*.*^*f'•»^*•■**  Inlaot.ifwaiiita«r»ta 
(M)  from  tha  laatant  lafora  auka  to  a  time  whan  tha  Induction 

MiMta  hoth  in  ptiiBat7  aad  aaoondarj  han  aBbddad,  wa  jat 


«tea  I  dnotaatha  ataadf  otunatia  tha  priniuT.  ffimOailT  iata- 
patliv  «m  ttM  hcaal^  we  gat  *-      t  j 


la  Oa  aaaaal  oUol  If  «•  ubbdm  tha  b«ak  laataatanaoo^  «*  ean 
tad  ^  iattial  Taloaof  tha  direct  enmat  in  a  Thna  iatwrata* 
(8S>  from  tha  fautant  before  break  to  the  time  r  after  it,  rbetu 
snflaltalj  ihoct  eompai«i  with  the  dontton  ol  the  lodaettra  cUMBt? 


'^T.  lift  tw  ba  Biglaotad.  baeanaa  r  la  lnAaltab  muOl 
Mdy  ii  not  fatBlta^  haaea  we  hav^  for  fha  bitlal  tcIm  flf }; 


m 


ft  )av«T«aaramrtodatannfai*iha&rth«  aovM  «f  thafluitet 
.  naafMttonferytadooeBlo 


Ivtfi^  w{ns(M). 


(«). 


Tha  diract  indaoed  onrrent  (onrrent  at  braak),  therefore, 
■tarti  in  onr  ideal  ease  with  an  inteoaitjr  which  ia  to  the 
intanBtf  of  the  tttniy  onrrent  in  tha  primary  ai  the 
•oaffideut  of  mntoal  indnotioa  of  tha  coili  ia  to  the 
ooafficient  of  aelf-inductioa  of  the  aecondarf,  and  then  diaa 
away  in  a  eontiDttoiu  manner  like  any  other  comot  left  to 
ttaeU  in  a  eircoit  of  given  reaiatance  and  aelf-induction. 

CUnee  we  haT»  already  giren  enough  thoae  calculatbns 
toaem  aa  a  specsnwD,  we  content  oiuielTee  with  atating  the 
naalt  for  the  cnrrMit  at  make^  Owing  to  the  e^-indnction 
of  B,  Ac,  the  current  in  B  liieB  ooDtmuonaly  from  lero  to 
a*  TCloa  I ;  indaoed  current  in  S  therefore  bc^ini  alio 
fiMD  ano^  riiea  to  a  maiimom,  and  then  diaa  away.  The 
■atbematicil  eipneaionfor  it  oaDtaini,aBiiiight  boezpeoted, 
tmo  MponeBtial  tenm. 

It  b  iMtnwtiTe^  in  oonnectioo  with  what  haa  iJready  been 
■aid  canoamiag  the  eleotnddnetio  energy  of  two  moving 
dreinti,  to  ezamtna  what  beoomea  of  the  enaigy  in  the  oaae 
«f  two  fixed  eircoita  of  lurariable  form, 

bm.  Eqaationa  (37)  aad  (88)  mar  be  oaad  It  fir  graeralitT,  F  ba 
«rittealaateadtfOIn<U),aothatthai*laaleetramotiTef6roa(eaT 
er  etoutaat  battartaa)  in  both  circuit*.  Uoltiplring  (87)  W  i  and 
(38)  bj  J,  adding  and  Integntlng  bam  the  time  befoT*  E  and  P  begin 
ta  act  to  » time  r  when  the  esmnta  bare  all  beoome  steady,  we  get 

■  na  reader  nl^t  mpMaa  that  tUa  procem  of  Int^Uoil  Bright  ba 
"f^^gtodje  ^jj^       la  est  ao^  bowerar,  owlaf  to'  tiia  wi- 


Id  wotdi,  the  exeeti  of  the  chemical  energy  ezhantted  In 
the  battertee  orer  the  amount  of  energy  which  appeara 
aa  heat  in  the  drcoitl  is  i(Li*  +  2Mw+N>«),  which  we 
denote  by  K.  Similar  temsrks  to  those  made  at  p.  76 
apply  here.  E  ia  the  amoont  of  electrokinetio  energy 
stored  op  iit  the  medium  aurroondiDg  the  citeuits  during 
the  time  that  £  and  F  aE^raisiog  the  currenta  ogainst  self 
and  natual  induction. 

If  we  integrate  simikrly  over  the  break  of  both  curranti, 
we  And  the  d^ect  of  the  chemical  ene^  ezhaostod  under 
the  heat  OTolTod  in  thecimut  to  beagainX.  Unchof  the 
energy  thus  discharged  from  the  eyitem  at  break  nnuOj 
appeen  in  the  spark. 

Eltetricat  OteUUOvim.  — Heknholti*  eeams  to  have  been  Eieetr<. 
the  first  to  conceire  that  the  dischai^  of  a  condenser  might 
ooDsist  of  a  backward  and  forward  motion  of  the  electridty 
between  the  coatings,  or  of  a  aeries  of  electric  eorrenta 
alternately  ia  oi^woite  directions.    Sir  William  Thomson  »  ^om- 
took  up  the  sabjeot  independently,  andinTeatigatedntathe*  cbS«|b 
matically  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon. 

_  If*  f  he  tita  datge  «f  tha  omdasaer  at  time  (,  C  lu  eapadtr. 
I  Oa  dUbvNiea  e(  Botaottala  between  the  amuttana,  i  the  oorreai 
in  taa  wira  aoanecnng  the  anaaturc^  B  ita  reaists^*  I,  tha  ao- 
attdentflfsal<.faulBoSo&.   Then  we  ba*a     """^^      «a  go*. 

,-CE, 
ud  L^+V-B, 

IIm  iahrtlon  of  Ois  aquation  la 

A  sad  B  m  ecwtauto  to  ba  dslsiml&sd      tike  ooadltloai 
f-Qaad  ^=0  whan  l-O. 
TwodlatlnotoasMMte. 

(!•)  lat  B  ha  ^«tar  than^^ ;  than  tha  mponwtkh  ia  (AI) 

are  ml.  the  diaohaiga  la  eontinae«%  eU  In  «M  dtaedkn,  and  ift. 
▼olraa  no  wsinllilly  new  f eatona 

(&)  Lit  B  ba  iM  th«^^;  then  the  sppepdato  fsna  er  the 
aolntloab 

f-e-**  (A  eoa  al+B  rfn  aO, 
whwewhaa  the  aama  maaniag  aa  h^an,  bnt  ft  shads  saw  for 

2^  If *a determine AaadBbyOieinltlalooadithm^ 

wflget  f-r*'(«)eaJ+5sin,rtjQ  ....(«).■ 

The  onmat  Is  gtrea  I7 

It  fcUovi  from  thosa  equations  tbat|  whn  B  <^^p  Am 
oaeiliatiena,  The  difbnnt  maxima  are 


ooouiring  St  times 
0, 


Sr 


•  IX»  Xrhalhmff  dtr  Kra/t,  18*7. 

•WAJifjV.,  18M.  Thiepeperleaieiy;- 
retpecte.  The  methodi  oMd  la  the  btHnatett  t 
(48)  are  weU  worth  the  neder*!  etudj-T  "  "  '  ^ 

.w  5i?f?  ^5**  ^  'ia<i"*t«>d  to  MpitseDt  thsmsaa  vadctnoe  •< 
the  dmnlt  daring  the  disohaiie.  ' 
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ELEOT'RICITY 


[susotKOHotm  UTDVCnOX. 


Wliea  tho  chtigf  bu  tnj  of  tbeu  muimtim  TAlaes,  tha  mirretit  Is 
'  wra.    The  camnt  laaxima  form  a  ■ImiUr  doicendtQg  gromebio 
.MriMb  tht  timw  of  oocunoQoe  being 

f    »+w    »+2y    t+tw  . 

wlun  *  U  the  acatfl  .Angle  tan" 

Vim  fnteml  between  auj  poaitlre  and  the  next  negstlre  miii- 
aRta,«lwttMtof*e]urg«er€an*B^iatIierefe»^.  ' 

We  need  not  insut  on  the  eviSent  importance  of  this 
teaiUk  Tlwmion,  in  his  original  paper,  points  out  the 
Taiious  applicationf  of  which  it  is  capable  He  predicts 
the  phenomena  ^terwards  observed  hy  Feddersen ;  in  fact, 
he  suggests  the  use  of  Wheatstone's  mirror  to  detect  it. 
Its  bearing  on  the  anomalous  magnetization  of  steel  needles 
by  jar  diechargas,  and  on  the  anomalous  erolntion  of  gas 
statical  dischargee,  when  electrodes  of  small  anftatx  are 
tued  (in  Wotlaston's  manner),  are  also  dwelt  upon. 
Expert-  Several  phj-flicists  hare  taken  up  the  experimental  in^ 
PeddH^.'  vestigation  of  this  matter.  Feddersen's  experiments  realise 
■ea,Ao.  case  abore  discussed,  if  we  abetract  the  dishirbance 
owing  to  the  air  interval,  of  the  effect  of  which  it  is  not 
taaj  to  give  an  accurate  account  Feddersen's  results  are 
tn  good  general  agreement  with  theory.  He  finds,  for  in- 
'  Stance,  that  the  critical  resistance  at  which  the  discharge 
begins  to  assume  the  oaoillatory  character  varies  inverselj 
as  the  square  root  of  the  capacity  of  the  battery  from  which 
the  dischai^e  is  taken.  A  good  account  of  the  researches 
of  Paalzow,'  Bernstein,'  and  Bloserna,  and  of  the  older 
researches  of  Helmholtz,'  remarkable  for  the  use  of  his 
jraudulum  intermptor,  will  be  found  in  Wiedemann,  §§  801, 
&0.  Schiller,  in  a  very  interesting  paper,*  describes  a 
Variety  of  measurements  of  the  period  oi  oscillation,  and 
the  damping  of  the  alternating  currents  in  a  secondary 
ooil,  when  the  current  of  the  primary  is  broken.  By  means 
of  the  pendulum  intermptor  of  Helmholtz  (for  descrip- 
tion of  which  see  his'  paper)  the  primary  ii  broken^  and  at 
a  measured  interval  thereafter  the  secondary  circuit,  which 
contains  a  condenser  and  a  Thomson's  electrometer,  is  also 
broken.  The  deflectioif  of  the  electrometer  indicates  the 
charge  of  the  condenser  at  the  instant  when  the  secondary 
fs  broken.  The  interval  between  two  null  points  sepa- 
rated by  a  whole  number  of  oscillations  can  thus  be  found, 
and  hence  the  time  of  osciUation  of  the  coil  calculated. 
The  agreement  of  Schiller's  results  wiA  calculation  is  very 
remarkable,  and  must  be  regarded  as  s  higUj  satisfactoiy 
proof  of  the  validity  of  the  theoretical  winciplei  inToIved. 

Jndvcti&n  w  Manet  0/  IfeUU  <md  Magnkim  1^  Jtota- 
<um.— Hitli^rto  we  hava  dealt  ody  wiA  linear  drenita ; 
bnt  it  ia  obvious  that  eorrents  wiU  also  be  induced  in  a 
ooaia    mass  of  metal  present  in  a  varying  magnetio  field.   If  the 
nems  of  variation  of  the  field  be  doe  to  nlative  motion  between  the 
mass  ik  metal  and  the  ^tem  to  which  the  fidd  ia  due, 
the  electromagnetic  action  of  the  indaced  carrentt  will 
oppose  the  motion.    Many  iustancea  might  be  given  of 
thu  principle.   If  a  magnot  be  suspend^  over  a  copper 
disc,  or,  better  still,  in  a  small  cavi^  inside  a  mass  of 
copper,  its  vibrations  are  opposed  by  a  force  doe  to  the 
indaced  enrreuts  which  for  small  mottiHia  varus  as  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  aeedla    Accoidinj^y,  it  comes 
mnch  aooiur  to  rest  than  it  would  do  if  suspended  in  the 
eir  at  a  distance  from  conducting  masses ;  it  moves  beside 
the  copper  as  if  it  were  immersed  in  a  viscous  fiuid. 
Expcri-  rittcker  suspended  a  cube  of  copper  between  the  poles  of  a 
piucife*/  powerful  electromagnet,  and  set  it  spinning  about 
and  i\n-  Vertical  axis ;  directly  the  magnet  wss  excited  it  stopped 
fiistd.    Fonoanlt  arranged  a  flat  copper  diso  between  the 


fiat  poles  of  an  electromagnet  placed  at  audi  a  distance 
apart  as  jnst  to  admit  it  between  them.  The  diso  was  aet 
in  rotation  by  meana  of  a  driving  gear.  So  long  as  the 
magnet  was  not  excited,  the  driver  had  comparatively  little 
work  to  do ;  bat  as  soon  as  the  magnet  was  exdtad,  the 
work  required  to  keep  up  any  consid^able  velocity  greatir 
increased.  The  additional  work  thus  expended  appears  in 
the  heat  developed  in  the  disc  by  tiu  induced  currenta. 
Tyndall  demonstrates  this  very  neatly  by  causing  a  small 
cylindrical  vessel  of  thin  copper  filled  with  fusible  metal 
to  rotate  between  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet,  whes 
enough  heat  is  quickly  developed  to  melt  the  metal. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  mass  oi  metal  moves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  magnet,  the  electromagnetic  action  of  n»ta. 
the  induced  currents  will  cause  the  magnet  to  move,  if  it 
be  free  to  do  sa    Thus,  if  we  suspend  a  magnet  with  ita 
axis  horizontal  over  a  diso  which  can  be  set  in  rotation 
about  a  vertical  axis,  owing  to  the  electromagnetic  action 
of  the  induced  current,  the  needle  will  tend  to  rotate  in 
the  «ame  direction  as  the  disc    If  the  velocity  be  great 
enough,  or  the  needle  be -rendered  astatic,  it  may  be 
carried  round  and  round  continnoudy.    This  action  was' 
discovered  by  Arago,  and  excited  the  attention  of  msqy 
phil(sopheTB,  till  it  waa  at  lart  explained  by  Faraday  (seerara- 
Historicftl  Sketch).    Many  of  the  obaervations  made  loi^^piaai 
Faraday's  predecessors,  aiid  some  made  by  himself,  are  ai^ 
once  seen  to  support  the  condnsion  that  the  phenomenal, 
is  simply  a  case  ot  Lena's  lav.   Thus  Snow  Harris  foniiA 
that  the  deflecting  couple  on  a  suspended  needle  varied 
approximately  as  the  vdodty  of  the  disc  directly,  and  .aa 
the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  needle  from  the  disc  in? 
versely.   It  was  also  found  that  the  action  of  the  disc  was 
directiy  proportional  to  the  condoctivi^  irf  the  metal  of 
which  it  was  made,  an  exception  occorring  in  the  case  o^'  ' 
iron,  whose  action  waa  disproportionately  great    Cutting  j 
radial  slits  in  the  disc  diminished  the  action  very  much. 

Besides  the  component  tangential  to  the  disc,  it  is  foond 
that  thAe  is  a  repulsive  normal  action  on  the  pole  of  the 
magnet,  and  also  a  radial  action,  which  may  be  towards  or 
from  the  centre  of  the  dist^  according  as  the  pole  ia  nearer 
or  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  disc.  These  actions  look 
at  first  sight  somewhat  more  difficult  to  explain ;  but  a  UtUe 
conuden^ion  will  show  that  the  laws  of  induction  account 
for  these  also. 

Let  na  first  suppose  the  iodnced  currects  to  ^Ppeu  u>d  die  awqr 
instantly  after  tiie  mall  motion  of  the  diec  whiSb  produces  thesi 
(we  may  suppose  the  motion  of  the  diso  to  take  place  by  aa  infinite  j 
number  of  small  jnmpal  Thus  the  nments  ti  udtution  arc 
obrioosly  qrumetrioal  with  nspect  to  the  disaster  thnai^  tb«  feat 
of  the  perpendicular  from  the  magnetic  pel*  «a  the  diao,  and  «a 
ma?  rouehly  re- 
present the  elec 
tromsgnatio  ao- 
tion  by  a  magnet 
placed  perpendioa. 
iai  to  tLe  diameter 
at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the 
centre  of  tiie  diao, 
its  sonth  pole  point- 
ing in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  disc's 
motion  if  the  in- 
dudng  pole  be  a 
north  pole.  Let 
OX  (%  62)  be  the 
direction  of  the 
diameter   in  the 
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same  vertical  plane  as  the  pole,  KS  the  rqitsseBtsttve  uwmIl 
OY  being  the  dinction  of  motion.  By  our  present  enppodtion  tK^ 
indnctng  pole  H  liea  in  the  plane  m  ZOa,  in  whlea  case  it  la 
obrioue  that  the  resultant  actiao  tedooes  to  a  ' 
ponent  T  ^laiallel  to  OY. 

But,  owing  to  the  induotlTe  action  <   

in  the  disc,  the  indaced  currents  do  not  rise  Ud  U&  instntt-, 
tansoudy,  butndareferasesiibletiaw.  Wem^raadilTi 
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ih»  effect  of  this  hy  snppoting  the  represcntntiTe  ningnet  KS 
carried  onwards  a  littla  with  the  diis,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
«ani0  thing,  ws  msjr  iuppoM  the  pol^  U  to  lag  s  little  behind  at 
iV  Or<V>  ttTi  pernetuliculitr  to  ZOY.)   The  action  of  N 

viU  now  wewnderate,  tnd  the  mulbtnt  fores  on  11'  will  be  in  the 
direelioa  wf.  This  force.  wben'resolTsil  panllel  to  OY,  OZ,  OX, 
iprcs  a  tingeatial  component  as  before,  a  repulsire  normal  cora- 
]unent,  and  a  radial  co(iiponent,'which  will  be  directed  to  or  from 
t>io  centre  of  tht  diic,  according  aa  the  raiiresentatiro  magnet  lies 
faitlur  from  or  nearer  to  th«  csDtn  of  tho  uisc  than  the  foot  of  the 
impendicnlar  from  M'.  * 

The  original  explanatioD  of  rotation  magnetism  (Faraday, 
^xp.  Res.,  81,  &c.)  sbould  be  consulted  by  the  reader  who 
wishn  to  punae  the  aubjeet  An  aoeoant  of  the  researches 
of  NobUifSlattencci,  and  others  willbe  fotuid  in  WiedemoiiD, 
Bd.  it  f  860,  Ac  The  mathematical  theoiy  has  beon 
treated  by  Jochmann,  who  neglected  the  inductive  action 
ftf  tbe  cntrents  oa  each  otiitr  (Crdl^a  Joum.,  1864 ; 

AHa.t  1864 ;  alao  Wiedemann.  U.).  A  complete 
theoiy  of  tiie  induction  oi  currents  io  a  plane  conducting 
^heet  has  been  arrived  at  by  Maxwell  by  means  of  an 
Bxtr«mely  elegant  application  of  the  method  of  images 
{Proc.  S.S.,  1872;  also  Electriciijf  and  IfaynetitM,  vol 
iL  H  668,  669). 

On  fhe  Origin  of  ElecfromoUve  Forcf. 

.  If'temains  for  us  now  to  view  tbe  transformations  of 
energy  which  take  place  in  the  voltaic  circuit  from  the 
other  side,  an3  to  inquire  whence  comes  the  energy  that  is 
evolved  in  so  many  different  forms  by  the  electric  current. 
Two  distinct  questions  are  here  involved.  First — What 
form  of  energy  is  being  absorbed,  and  at  what  part  of  the 
circait  does  the  absorption  take  placel  Secoodiy — Where 
is  the  electromotive  force  which  drives  the  current  situated  I 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  eiperiment  has  given,  on 
f  the  whole,  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  The  electric  circuit 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  instances  of  the  great  law  of 
conservation,  which  states  that  the  appearance  of  energy 
anywhere  is  always  accompanied  by  the  disappearance 
somewhere  of  energy  to  an  equal  amount.  No  general  dis- 
cnssion  of  this  first  question  is  necessary;  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  application  of  the  general  principle 
when  we  deal  with  particular  instances. 

Unfortunately  the  answers,  both  experimental  and 
theoretical,  that  have  been  at  different  times  given  to  our 
pecond  question,  are  not  bo  concordant  as  could  be  desired. 
.The  reader  is,  therefore,. cautioned  against  accepting  with- 
[  oat  due  examination*  anything  that  may  be  here  advanced. 

Perhaps  tbe  most  general  principle  concerning  the 
origin  of  electromotive  force  recognized  by  physicists  of 
the  present  day  is  the  following: — 

IFhen  two  diftrent  tvbttaacet  are  in  eonlaet,  there  exirit 
im  yeneral  an  eiectromotive force  at  tketurfaet  of  uparation, 
tending  taditplace  eteclricitj/  aerou  that  turfaee. 

This  electromotive  force  is  commonly  called  the  **  electro- 
knotivs  force  of  contact,"  or  simply  the  "contact  force.**  In 
tba  particalu  ease  of  two  conductoit  in  contact,  tbe  tfteA 
at  OuM  fcffca  would  simply  be  to  m^ntoia  a  certain  diffep> 
coee  of  potential  between  them. 

Although  fhe  earliest  known  case  of  electrification — viz; 
amber  rubbed  with  woollen  cloth — is  an  instance  in  point, 
ind  although  many  experiments  on  electrification  by  the 
friction  of  different  anlutances  were  made,  yet  this  prin- 
^de  was  not  realized,  fully  till  the  ezperimenbi  of 
Galraiii  and  Tolta  directed  the  attention  of  men  of  science 
fp  tbe  matter. 

\  Tolta  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  clearly  the  existence 
it  the  contact  force  in  the  case  of  metals.  A  simplified 
foitt  of  bis  fondameotal  experiment  is  tbe  following.  The 
ir  ■ 

* nk  qiplies  partieiilsily to  aaj iadlcKtioos efttefitfij^vlag 
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upper  and  lower  plates  of  a  condensing  dectmcope  (set 
above,  p.  34}  are  .made  of  difi'erent  metaJa,  say  copper  and 
zinc  Let  the  upper  plate  be  laid  upon  the  lower,  and  the 
metallic  contact  ensiled  by  connecting  them  for  an  instant 
by  means  of  a  wire.  If  the  upper  plate  be  now  lifted  verO- 
ckUy  upward^  tbe  gold  lelves  of  the  electroscope  diverge^ 
indicating  that  the  zinc  plate  is  now  positively  electrified  to 
a  considerable  potential  This  is  explained  as  being  due  to 
the  contact  force  at  the  junction  of  the  copper  wire  with 
the  zinc  plate,  by  virtue  of  ^hich  tbe  zinc  is  at  a  higher 
potential  than  tbe  copper.  Suppose  tbe  upper  plate  to  be 
connected  with  the  earth,  then  if  E  be  the  contact  force, 
the  potential  of  the  zinc  plate  is  E.  Now  E  is  very  small, 
but  as  soon  at  the  upper  plate  is  raised  the  potential  of 
the  lo^er  plate  is  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  capacity 
is  diminished;  hence  the  divet^euce  of  the  leavee.  V(dU 
,foand  that  he  conld  arrange  the  metab  in  aeries,  tbna—  Jf^^^ 
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such  that,  when  any  metal  is  placed  in  contact  with  one 
below  it  in  tho  series,  it  takes  a  higher  potential ;  and  he 
found  that  the  electromotive  force  between  any  ivro  metals 
in  tbe  series  is  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  between 
every  adjacent  intervening  pair.  Thus,  if  ZnfPb  denote 
the  electromotive  force  from  lead  to  zinc,  we  get  froii^  thi? 
above  taU^ 

Zn:Pb»5,Pb;Sn  =  l, 
ZnSn  =  Zn|Pb  +  PblSn=e, 
F^Ca  -  FblSn  -f-  Sa'ft + Fe;Ca  se, 

end  so  on. 

It  follows  from  Volta's  law  that,  if  a  number  of  metals, 
be  connected  up  in  series,  the  difference  of  potentials  be- 
tween the  extreme  metals  is  independent  of  the  intermediate 
metals,  and,  in  particular,  is  zero  if  the  extreme  metals  be 
the  same.  Wo  cannbt,  therefore,  have  a  resultant  electro- 
motive force  in  a  closed  circuit  consisting  of  metala  merely. 
This  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  experlmenti  provided 
the  temperature  be  the  s%me  everywhere 

While  one  party  of  physicists  neglected  or  attempted  to' 
explain  away  Volta'a  contact  force,  another  took  up  the 
investigation,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  precise  measure-' 
ments  of  it  in  different  coses.  Careful  ezperimeats  of  this 
kind  were  made  by  Koblrausch*  and  Oerltud,'  bj  a  method 
due  to  the  former. 

A  condenser  is  wed  whose  plates  are  made  of  the  metala' Experi- 
to  be  tested,  say  zinc  and  platinum.    The  plates  are  firstKoht  ^' 
placed  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  very  small  distance  aparty""*'^ 
and  touched  simultaneously  with  a  wire  (say  of  platinum).^ 
A  difference  of  potentials  is  thereby  establubedt  so  that  if 
the  potential  of  the  Ft  be  zero  that  of  the  Zn  is  ZnlPO 
(Here  we  neglect  the  contact  forM  between  air  and 
zinc  and  between  air  and  platinum.    No  ezperimentu 
proof  that  we  know  of  has  been  ^ven  in  aappoit  of  thi^ 
see  below,  p.  85).   In  consequence  of  this  difference 
potentials  the  Zn  plate  becomes  poutiTelj  charged.  TSu 
wire  is  now  removed,  the  platea  of  the  condenser  separated 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  Zn  plate  connected  with' 
one  electrode  of  a  Dellmann's  electrometer,  the  other  flileo>: 
trode  of  which  is  connected  to  earth.   The  reading  ia  pro- 
portional to  the  potential  difference  ZnlPt  increased  in 
the  ratio  in  which  tbe  e^wdty  of  tbe  Zn  pUte  has  been' 
decreased  by  the  separation.    Hence,  if  A  be  the  reading,  < 

Zn[Pt-.xA     ;  (I).* 

The  condenser  platea  are  now  broughtinto  their  formef 
position,  and  comiected  thnf^,a^fi^igjf^-ffflf^' 

P9gg.'Jim,t  MM.'  . '  ^'Vf-  IBM/' 
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oi  a  strip  of  zinc  immereed  m  a  porons  reosel  filled  with 
sine  lolpbate,  which  is  itself  immened  in  a  vessel  containing 
copper  sulphates  i^*^  which  dipa  a  strip  of  copper.  In  the 
first  instsBce,  the  copper  strip  is  connected  with  Uia  xiuo 

Slate,  and  the  nno  strip  with  the  copper  i^ata  ot  the  eoii- 
enser.  The  difference  between  potentials  of  llw  con^ 
denser  plates  is  eaaily  found  hy  an  ap^icatifln  ot  VoUa'i 
law!  to  be  D  +  ZniPt,  where  D  denotea  the  diffmnee 
between  ^  potentials  of  the  two  pieeea  of  copper  fonniog 
the  terminals  of  a  DanieU'i  cell;  hence  if  B  be  the  electro* 
meter  riadinA  after  remoring  the  Daniell  and  sqwrating 
the  plates  as  oefoie^  wc  have 

D+ZBtPt=xB  (2). 

If  we  connect  up  the  Daniell  the  opposite  way  with  the 
condenser,  then  we  get  a  reading  C,  snch  thtt 

D-Za|Pt-xXJ  m<  . 

Tnm  (2)  and  (3)  we  get 

^-i^   

which  gives  the  contact  force  Zn^  in  terme  of  the 
deetromotin  fore*  of  a  DanidL  From  (Ij)  (2),  (3)  we 
got 

B-C-4A, 

an  identical  fetation  which  the  obeerrations  oogfat  to  Mtttsfj, 
and  which,  therefore,  affords  the  means  of  testing  thdr 
accaracy. 

In  this  waj  Kohlraosch  fonnd  for  ZnjCn  the  rahie  'ISD, 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  contact  force  from  copper  to  sine 
Is  about  equal  to  half  the  electromotiTB  force  of  a  Doniell's 
celL  As  an  instance  of  the  general  nature  of  the  reeults, 
we  ffiTB  two  series  of  numbers  from  the  obeerrations  of 
Kohlrausch.  The  contact  force  is  between  sine  and  the 
metal  mentioDed  in  first  oohunn  in  each  case,  and  ZnjCu  is 

tdun-ioa 
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In  the  recond  set  of  experiments  the  metals  were  care* 
fully  cleaned,  whereas  in  tbe  first  set  they  may  hare  been 
a  little  oxidized.  This  may  very  well  account  for  the 
differences,  for  Kohlrausch  found  oxidized  lino  stron^y 
negatiTfli  to  freshly  cleaned  sine  In  fact,  he  found 
ZnlZnO- about  -iZnlCu. 

In  order  Co  testYolta's  law,  a  further  series  of  obsemtions 
was  made,  giving  the  contact  force  between  iron  and  several 
metals.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  observed 
directly  and  calrolated  uom  the  table  last  i^ven  >~ 


Otamd, 

f^lrnlittfl. 

Ca  

SI -9 

26* 

Pt  

83-3 

S2S 

Aa  ,  

897 

sa-0 

Ag  

2»-8 

80-9 

It  will  be  seen  that,  witii  the  exception  oi  the  vthiM  for 

FelCn,  the  agreement  is  very  ffur. 
^Httnd     it  ia  not  necessaiy  to  give  here  the  results  of  Qeriand 
ukiikeL  and  HankeL'   The  Utter  made  a  great  number  of  nry 

careful  experiments.   He  showed  that  the  results  depend 


*  Th«  truth  of  wUch,  tbanfore,  Is  Mnmed.    Th«  ununptlon  of 

COQfM  li  Justiflfld  A  pOttsflOtir 

*  A  metal  is  nid  to  Im  amttn  to  snotbar  when  It  afnunM  th* 
lower  poteotUl  ia  contact,  tad  podttrs  vhsa  ft  SHonm  tts  Ugb«r 
Mtmtiol. 

^'  ■  ^M.  ifcr  ffSta^  AUb.  OtmBtAuft,  1861, 18W 


on  the  nature  of  tbe'sur&ce  of  the  bodies^  bung  diffisreut 
when  the  snrfaco  Is  filed  and  when  it  is  polished  with  rouge 
or  other  powder.  His  lahlea  also  show  the  gradnnt  duage 
effsctad  ia  the  contact  fom  whra  the  pktei  «•  oxposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air. 

According  to  Volta,  Iho  contact  forces  between  metals : 
and  liquids  aio  either  veiy  small,  and  do  not  ffdlow  the  asms  1^ 
Uw  as  the  contact  foteaa  between  metak,  or  el«o  «•  abso- 
lotdy  noo^Dsteot.  SobseqnaBt  obsaraf^  hovner,  de- 
monsUated  toe  eastenee  of  contact  foroai  in  thia  caaa  alsc^ 
but  showed  that  they  do  not  ohsgr  ToUa**  hw  like  the  eon- 
tact  forces  In  the  caaa  of  mstalsi 

Becqverel*  phwed  the  fluid  to  be  examined  in  a  c^wule 
of  the  metal,  say  copper.  The  capmile  was  placed  on  the  bmm 
npper  plate  of  *  condenser  oonsistug  of  two  oopper  ^at«  ^''''^ 
in  oonneotioa  with  a  gold-leaf  electroacope.   Hu  IbUd  and 
the  lower  plate  of  the  condenser  were  toadied  each  with  a 
finger  for  a  short  time,  and  then  Um  upper  plate  wu 
removed.   The  diveisence  of  the  gold  leaves  was  t^an  to 
indicate  the  contact  force.   In  this  way  Beoqnerd  foood 
that  dn^  oopper,  and  platinum  were  moetly  negativa  to 
alkaline  solntums ;  but  the  metsls  were  in  generaipoidtive 
to  concentrated  snlpbnrio  acid.   It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  result  of  the  enerimeat  is  ccmpUcated  by  the 
contact  of  the  hand  with  the  liqnld  and  with  the  metil 
the  condenser. 

Similar  objections  apphr  to  the  resnlto  of  Ffaff*  and 
Pedet* 

Buff'  made  the  lower  idate  of  his  oondssser  of  the  metal 
to  be  examined,  of  zinc  lot  exan^»le ;  upon  this  was  laid  a 
thin  glass  plate  on  which  was  spread  a  thin  layer  of  the 
liquid  to  be  examined,  or  a  piece  of  filter  paper  soaked  wiA! 
it  A  nne  wire  was  tued  to  bring  the  liquid  ajid  the  lower 
plate  of  the  condenser  into  eommnnlcatton :  this  wire  wt* 
then  removed  and  the  glass'  plate  with  the  liquid  lift^ 
The  divergence  of  the  lesvoe  was  taken  to  indicate  the 
contact  force  between  itnc  and  the  liquid.  Although  this 
method  is  an  impnivement  on  the  methods  of  Becqnersl 
and  Pedet,  it  is  still  nnsatisUctory,  owing  to  the  {vesenee 
of  the  glass. 

The  moet  extensive  and  at  the  same  time  most  careful 
experiments  at  present  on  record  are  those  of  HankeL' 

The  fluid  (L)  to  be  examined  wu  placed  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  funnel  Tha  condenser  was  fotined  W  the  sm^  ^ 
of  the  liquid  and  a  oopper  plate,  which  couM  be  placed 
paralld  to  it  at  a  very  uort  distance  apart,  and  raised  ss 
usual.  The  stem  of  ue  fmmel  was  bent  at  a  ri{^  angls 
twlce^  and  ended  in  a  wider  portion,  into  which  o^ppod  a. 
strip  <rf  the  metal  (Itf)  to  be  examined.  M  was  connected 
for  a  moment  by  a  piatinum  wire  with  the  copper  plate 
and  also  with  the  earth.  The  wire  was  then  removeij,  th^ 
plate  was  raised,  and  its  potential  determined  by  means  of 
Hanket's  dry  pue  electroscope.  The  reading  lA)  Is  pr^ 
portional  to  CulPt  +  Pt|H  +  Mn^  or,  \n  Yoltaltlair,  Ift 
CulM  +  MUt  Hence 

CnlM+MlL-xA. 
In  the  next  place,  the  f  unnd  is  emptied  and  a  plate  of  the 
metel  M  ^aeed  on  ite  month.  The  copper  pUteislowered 
so  that  it  is  at  the  same  distance  aa  before,  contact  esfal^ 
liihed  by  means  of  the  ^atinnm  win^  and  ao  on.  Ih4 
reading  being  B,  we  have 

Cn|H=AB. 

The  ^late  of  M  is  r^^aced  by  a  plate  of  dfi&  and  ^ 
ezpenme&t  zepeatei^  and  we  have^  0  being  the  OiidiM^ 

ing, 

ColZn-AO. 


■  Ann.  dt  Chiia.  it  d»  I^i.,  18*1. 
'  Anm,  dm-  Ckim.  u.  Pharm.,  ISO. 
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ft  is  net  nwwiwy  to  qaot*  Hankel'i  nsulti  liere.  Tbo 
Ktder  nuj  refer  to  Wtcdemuiii'i  GalvaHumui,  or  to 
^nkari  paper. 
Sir  Willuim  Thomson  hu  gireo  •  new  prdif  of  the 
n»  existence  of  Voltt"*  contact  force  w  foUon.^  A  ring  is 
formed,  one-lulf  of  vhieh  is  copper  the  other  half  zina 
t^iMt  ^'"^  "  placed  horizoDtallj,  ud  a  needle  made  of  thin 
tat.  aheet  metal  is  so  balanced  as  to  foim  a  radius  of  the  ring. 
is  when  the  needle  ii  unelectrified  it  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
be  over  the  jonctioD  of  the  tno  metaU,  then,  wlieu  it  is 
Ipositirelj  electrified,  it  vill  deriate  towards  the  copper,  and 
when  negatiTelf  electrified,  towards  the  zinc.  Again,  if  a 
whole,  instead  of  a  half  needless  abore,  be  suspended  orer 
a  disc  made  of  alternate  quadrants  of  zinc  and  copper,  or, 
better  still,  inside  a  flat  cj-lindrical  box  constructed  in  a 
similar  waj',  so  that  when  the  oeedlo  is  unelectrified  its 
axis  coincides  with  one  of  the  diameters  in  which  the  disc 
ii  dirided,  then  vhen  the  needle  is  positirely  electrified 
it  will  take  up  a  position  such  that  its  axis  bisects  the 
copper  quadrants ;  if  it  be  negatiTol/  electrified,  its  axis 
will  bisect  the  zinc  quadrants. 

-  ThomaOD  has  also  given  an  elegant  demonstration  of 
the  contact  force  between  copper  and  zinc  bj  means  of  an 
apparatus  which  is  a*modification  of  his  water-dropping 
apparatus.'  A  copper  funnel  is  placed  in  a  cylinder  of  zinc, 
and  drops  copper  filings  at  a  point  near  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder.  The  filings  are  charged  negatively  by  induction 
aa  they  fall,  owing  to  the  excess  of  the  potential  of  the  zinc 
cylinder  over  that  of  the  copper.  If  therefore  the  filings 
be  caught  in  an  insulated  metal  can,  they  will  communicate 
p>  it  a  continually  increasing  negatirt  charge,  while  the 
sine  cylinder  and  ths  copper  funnel  will  become  charged 
noro  and  more  pontirely. 

Thomson  fiod^  in  agreement  with  Kohlrausch,  that,  when 
the  copper  and  xinc  are  bright,  the  electromotive  force  of 
contact  is  aboat  half  that  of  a  Daniell's  cell  When  the 
coj^r  is  oxidized  by  heating  in  air,  the  contact  force  is 
oqtul  to  a  Danioli  or  more.  He  has  gone  a  step  farther, 
and  shown  that  when  two  bright  pieces  of  copper  and  zinc 
are  connected  by,  a  drop  of  distilled  water,  their  potentiate 
jue  as  nearly  as  can  be  obaerred  the  same.* 

The  subject  ti  contact  electricity  has  been  taken  up  quite 
feeeotly  by  Clifton.*  He  experiments  on  tbe  contact  force 
between  a  metal  and  a  liqiud  by  a  method  which  ie  a 
Vifflplification  of  Hankel'a. 
■ha.  Two  horixontal  plates  are  need  of  tbe  metal  U;  the 
^liquid  L  is  placed  in  a  glass  Teasel  on  the  lower  plate  and 
.connected  with  the  lower  plate  by  a  strip  of  tbe  same  metal 
which  dips  into  it  The  upper  plate  is  lowered  to  a 
distance  of  0*1  or  0'2  mm.  from  the  aurface  of  the  liquid, 
which  acts  as  tbe  lower  surface  of  the  condenser,  and  the 
gOpper  piste  and  lower  plate  are  connected  by  a  copper 
fWire.  The  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  surfaces 
of  tbe  condenser  is  therefore  HJL  The  copper  wire  is 
then  removed,  the  upper  plate  raiseJ,  and  its  potential 
measured  with  a  Thomson's  electrometer.  In  this  way  a 
contact  force  equal  to  the  thousandth  part  of  Zn;Cu  can  be 
detected. 

Cli/ton  -finds  zinc  and  copper  to  be  both  positive  to  water 
to  about  the  same  degree,  and  both  very  slightly  negative 
to  dilute  sulphuric  add.  He  concludes  therefore  that  zinc 
and  copper  dipping  in  Water  will  be  at  the  eam«  jiotential. 
This  he  verifies  directly,  finding  that  any  duTerence  of 

>  Pm.  Lit.  and  Pkil.  Se$.  nfUmcKaUr,  lMi,ot  RtprttO,  p.  31». 
•  fUprint,  p.  324.  ■  .tinltlli,.  mtOr,  aiuf  Mtf.,  %  SS. 
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potential,  if  it  exist,  most  be  less  than  -00079  of  tht.  elee 
tromotive  force  of  a  Daniell.  Tbe  result  of  Sir  Williaip 
Thomson  is  therefore  confirmed. 

There  are  mauy  other  points  of  interest  in  Clifton's  paper, 
but,  08  the  results  are  given  in  most  iustancea  as  prelimioaiy, 
we  need  not  discusa  the  matter  farther. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  Boana* 
there  is  one  point  which  is  not  touched  by  all  Uieae  ex-  wov* 
iwriments,  viz.,  the  qnestion  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
contact  force  between  metals  or  even  liquids  and  ur.  It 
hae  not  yet  been  shown  that  the  results  of  the  experiments 
which  are  supposed  to  demonstrate  that  ZnCu  is  about 
half  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell  could  not  be  equally 
well  explained  by  supixning  the  difference  of  potential  to 
be*  Ci4A+A;Zn+Cii;Zn,  whence  CujZn  ie  very  small 
compared  with  Cu  A  and  A  Zn.  This  sui^osition  would 
•not  ioTalidate  Vulta's  law;  nor  would  it  contradict 
Clifton's  results,  for  we  have,  in  accordance  with  his  experi- 
ments, on  the  new  hypothesis, 

Aq'  A + Cul  Aq  -I-  Aq;Ca  s  Aq' A + ZajAq  -f  AtZa, 

therefere*  transposing, 

Znl Aq  +  AqlCn  +  Cn'A  4  AlZa  -  0 , 
which,  according  to  the  new  hypothesis,  means  that  copper 
and  zinc  immersed  in  water  are  at  the  same  potential.  la 
this  view,  the  imi>ortant  part  of  tbe  contact  force,  usually 
observed  between  zinc  and  copper  would  be  Cu|A+AjZn,* 
which  must  therFfore,  bySirWm.  Thomson's  result,  bo  the 
same  aa  Cu'Aq  +  AqjZo. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  this  point  is  to  be  settled 
by  direct  measurements  of  electromotive  I'orce.  Supposing 
however,  that  it  were  settled,  and  that  ths  contact  force 
between  two  given  metals  A  and  B,  and  between  each  of 
them  and  a  given  liquid  L,  were  known,  then  the  differ^ 
ence  of  potentials  between  tbe  two  metals  when  immersed 
in  any  liquid  could  be  predicted  in  all  cases,  and  alao  the 
initial  electromotive  force  tending  to  aend  a  current  through 
a  circuit  made  by  connecting  the  metals  together  and  dip- 
ping them  intQ  the  liquid. 

A  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  hava  been  inrestigated 
by  Gerland but  aatisfactory  agreement  between  theory 
and  observation  has  been  attained  in  but  a  few  caaes.  yS^M^ 
Ruearches  of  thia  kind  are  beaet  with  a  double  array  ot'*'^'*' 
almost,  insuperable  difficulties. 

The  direction  of  the  initial  resultant  electromotiTe  force 
in  any  circuit  of  two  metals  and  one  fluid  may  be  found  by 
observing  the  first  swing  of  a  galvanometer  through  whidi 
the  circuit  is  suddenly  connected.  Considerable  precau* 
tions  must  be  taken  to  obtain  consistent  results,  and  when 
all  care  has  been  taken,  it  ia  not  found  that  the  results  of 
one  observer  always  agreo  with  those  of  another.  This  ia 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  nbeu  we  consider  tbe^ifficnlty 
of  making  sure  that  in  tvro  difleront  experiments  we  ero 
oi>eratiug  with  absolutely  the  same  metals  and  fluid  iui 
absolutely  the  same  conditions  as  to  surface. 

When  the  current  tends  to  pass  from  one  melal  to  an^ 
other  through  the  liquid  in  which  tbcy  are  immersed,  th* 
former  metal  is  said  to  be  positive  to  tho  latter.  If  tha 
whole  electromotive  force  in  tho  circuit  bo  tho  sum  of  all 
the  contact  forces  at  the  various  junctions,  then  it  follows 
easily  that  we  ought  to  bo  ablo  to  orrango  the  metals  in  ai 
scries,  such  that  any  one  in  tho  scries  is  positive  to  any. 
following  one  and  ncgalivo  to  any  preceding  when  both 
are  dipped  in  the  same  liquid.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
order  of  the  series  is  the  same  for  different  liquids ;  this 
would  be  so  if  the  metallic  contacts  alone  were  operatiritf. 

Many  electromotive  series  of  this  kind  have  been  girSD 
by  different  experimenters;  but  they  have  lent  much  of  l 


*  A  stuidi  for  tix.  *  Sm  MtzMOll^ 
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ioterest  now  that      duory  <tf  metaUie  coutact,  pore  and 
Mrteir  nmple,  ii  given  np.   The  foUdwing  set  k  given  by  Fara- 


[ELECTItOHOTm  FOBCt. 


Two 

metal!! 
•nd  one 


48y:- 


BKO, 

(dll.) 

BCL 

HNO, 

(Knag), 

KBO. 

KBS. 

lA 

Sb 

Ni 

As 

F« 

Fa 

Cu 

Co 

Ag 

Ni 

Ni 

Ni 

6b 

8b 

8ff 

Cu 

Bi 

BI 

Bi 

Bi 

Bi 

Cu 

F9 

Pb 

Sb 

Hi 

Ni 

Cu 

Bt 

Bi 

Ag 

Pb 

F« 

Fe 

Fe 

Fe 

Pb 

Sb 

f8 

8tt 

Pb 

Pb 

8q 

8b 

8a 

Sn 

Pb 

So 

Sn 

Pb 

Cd 

Cu 

Cd 

Cd 

Cd 

Cd 

Zn 

8b 

Zn 

Ca 

Zd 

Zq 

Zb 

Cd 

Zn 

Cd 

Zn 

It  vUl  be  seen  that  the  ord«  of  the  metala  is  not  the  same 
{or  different  liquida. 

Jast  ea  between  diff'ereot  metals  and  between  metala 
and  liquids  there  is  a  contact  forcey  so  there  is  a  contact 
Ooeuct  force  between  different  liquids.  The  direct  oboerrations  of 
this  contact  force  are  very  few  and  oncertain.  One  thing, 
•howerer,  is  settled,  Tii.,  that  the  contact  forces  between 
liquids  do  not  nniTeraally  at  least  obey  the  law  of  Volta, 
or,  at  all  events,  do  not  form  a  cimsiatent  seriea  viA  the 
nctab ;  for  a  great  Tariety  of  oircaita  of  one  metal  and 
two  sdlations  luve  been  disoowed  in  which  the  resnltant 
bitial-elertromotiTe  force  ia  not  aero.  Faraday*  hai  evea 
found  oases  of  this  kind  with  one  and  two  diffnent 
•trengthsof  the  sasw  solnMon. 

The  cell  of  Beoqnerel  ia  a  favourite  iUnstiatiai  of  mch  a 
dicnit  It  consists  of  a  porous  vessel  ^ad  with  a  aolntion 
&  potash  and  immersed  in  abeal»r  containing  nitric  acid ; 
two  stripe  of  platinnm  immersed  in  the  pota«h  and  nitric 
acid  respectively  form  the  plates.  The  current  goes  in  the 
cell  from  the  potash  to  the  nitric  acid.  The  following 
additional  examples  are  tak^n  from  Wiedemann.* 

The  current  flows  from  the  metal  through  the  liquids  in 
the  order  named  to  the  same  metal  again.  For  Wevi^, 
the  metal  is  named  raily  once. 


One 
tneul 
KOd  two 


HotaL 

WFloU. 

SdFWS. 

Pt 
Pt 
Pt 
Pt 
L 
K 
S 

EHO 
CuSO- 

Nta 

NH, 

otd, 

C0110.HJSO4 

KCy 

Acids 

mi.  H^4 

ZdCL 
CuSO. 
Dil.  HKO, 
HNO, 
HNO, 

meUlc 
and  two 


L  steads  foi  Zu,  On,  or  PL 
'  K      „      Cn,  F^  Pb,  Sn,  or  Ag. 

B       „      Ni,  Bi.  St,  Hg,  Pd,  6b,  Fe,  C,  A&  Zd,  Cn,  Cd,  or  Sn. 

A  great  variety  of  active  voltaic  circuits  have  been  formed 
with  two  liquids  and  two  metala.  The  beat  known  class  of 
cases  is  that  in  which  the  metala  are  in  contact,  as  in  the 
two-fluid  batteries  of  Daoiell,  Qrove,  and  Bunaen.  But 
Faraday*  gives  a  list  of  some  thirty  cases  in  which  the 
fluids  and  metals  are  placed  ^temately,  ao  that  there  is  no 
metallic  contact.  He  marks  the  following  combinations  as 
powerful  ^~ 


Iron 

Diluted  nitrie  ecld. 

Pl&tianm 

yjreen  nitrous  eciil. 

Do. 

Hydrochloric  add. 

Do. 

.Do.  do. 

Da 

Solution  of  com.  Mlt. 

Da 

^  Da  da 

Copper 

Potasainm  lu  I  phi  do. 

Iron 

Dil.  aitrio  aeid- 

Do. 

Strong  nitrio  acid. 

Do, 

I>o  da 

It  must  be  carefully  noticed  that  the  galvuometer  indi- 


'  Ay.  Jtm,  SOIS. 

•  OsAm^smif,  Bd.  L  |  S3l 


•  Exp.  Ra.,  1975. 

*  Ay.  Aa.aosO. 


I  kt  iro 
lore*,  i 


catibn  tn  the  first  instant  only  is  to  be  considarad.  After 
the  first  rush  of  electricity  the  direction  even  of  the  enrrant 
may  alter.  Above  all,  no  conclusion  concamii^  the  valne 
of  the  initial  electromotive  force  is  to  be  d  rawQ  fran 
.measarements  of  the  subsequent  current.  Quantitative  vwai 
determinations  of  the  electromotive  force  In  many  of  the 
above  cases  have  been  made  by  various  methods,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  found  in  Wiedemann's  G^tlvantmut, 
Bd.  1  §  230.  The  moat  convenient  plan  is  to  ose  Thomson's  | 
quadrant  electrometer,  Lippmann's  capillary  electrometer, 
or  some  other  instmment  which  allows  us  to  measure  the 
electromotive  force  while  no  current  is  passing  through  the 
ceU.  The  galvanometer  may  also  be  used  as  in  Li^imer 
Clark's  modification  of  Poggendorff's  compensation  method. 

The  apparatus  may  be  arranged  accoriUng  to  the  schenn  utuitd 
in  fig.  63.  ABC  denotes  part  of  the  resistance  in  the^'^i^ 
circuit  of  the  battery  K;  the  drcaita  A;>ELB,  AjFlICj;^^ 
each  contain  a  gal-  /  citrki: 

vanometer,  a  mil,  p— f  |j 
and  a  key.  The  I' 
cells  E  and  F  are  so 
arranged  as  to  tend 
to  srad  enrrenta  in 
the  same  direetiont 
as  K,  but  the  n- 
siitances  AB^  AO 
are  so  adjusted  that 
when  Uie  k^  L  or 

the  ke^  U  is  d*.  Fig.  SSw 

pressed,  no  current  is  indicated  yxfpma.  When  this  is 
BO,  we  must  obviously  have  £>T*-Yb,F>Ta-T«i^ 
Va,  v.,  T«  denoting  the  potentiab  at  A,  and  C 
Hence,  if  F,  Q,  R  denote  the  realBtanoea  in  AB>  hC,  anl 
in  the  whcde  circuit  of 


If  K  were  a  constant  battery,  and  its  Internal  reslstane^ 
were  either  known  or  else  so  small  as  to  form  only  an  In- 
appreciable fraction  of  B,  then  each  of  the  equations  just 
written  might  be  used  singly,  and  we  mi^  operate  wilk 
one  cell  and  one  galvanometer,  compering  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  cell  with  K.  In  general,  lunrever,  diis  wiU 
not  be  possible,  and  then  we  have^  eliminating  K  and  B, 
E  P 
F  ■  Q* 

from  which  vra  get  the  ratio  of  E  to  F  independent  of  tbs 
variation  of  K  and  R  We  can  by  this  method  therefor» 
find  the  ratio  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a,  given  oon^ 
bination  to  that  of  a  standard  cell,  when  no  current  is  paS* 
ing  through  either.  The  process  would  be  perfect  in 
practice  if  a  standard  cell  could  be  constructed  whose  absth 
inte  constancy  could  be  relied,on. 

Contact  font  from  polaritation. — The  flow  of  electil- 
city  throu^  the  cell  is  accompanied  by  a  deposition  of  tha 
products  ot  diemical  decomposition  on  the  plates^  which 
alters  the  surface  contact  forces.  This  ooneUtutet  tha 
phenomenon  of  polarisation,  which  we  have  already  par 
tially  studied.  It  will  be  nsefol  to  consider  a  little  nrat 
in  detail  some  of  the  forms  in  whh^  it  is  met  witL 

The  products  of  eleotrolyaia  which  aocnmulate  at  the 
electrodes  may  be  dmply  held  in  s(dation  or  pracipitated. 
or  they  may  combine  ehemieally  with  the  eofutiidi ;  the; 
may  be  deposited  as  a  crust  on  the  eleebrode,  at  thn  ma;  J^^SS 
enter  into  more  or  less  inUmate  connecticm  with  it  Several  iMooo* 
of  these  diflerent  eflects  may  occur  together;  bat  in  almost 
all  cases  the  result  is  the  same,  via,  a  great  weakoiing  of 
the  current  after  the  first  instant  or  aa  This  wednomg 
of  the  current  might  be  due  uther  bra  tnuitioq  resistnoa 
ttuaed  by  tho  alteratBHpistdlhp  W(d4k^@  an 
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poimg  eloctromotiTft  force  arisiiig  from  the  alteration  of 
the  cootacte.  The  former  was  the  explanation  adopted  in 
the  eariier  Teseorches  of  Fo^endorff  and  Fechner;  bat 
there  can  be  no  donbt  abont  the  exiatence  of  the  latter 
effect,  and  Lena  shoved  that  it  waa  aufficient  to  account 
for  the  facta  otieemd.  It  haa  been  neoal,  therefore,  to 
na^eet  the  trauitioa  reeiatance  altogether  in  the  gnat 
n^oriirofoaaea.  It  iaeertun,  however,  that  it  really  exista 
in  aome  ioitancea.  Consider  the  caae  d  two  electrolytic 
oelb  eontaining  concentrated  solphurio  acid,  the  electrodes 
being  in  the  one  copper  platea,  in  the  other  platinum  {tktes. 
Either  of  theee  oelb  inserted  Into  a  voltaic  cnrrent  will 
weaken  the  eorrent,  bat  for  different  reasons.  In  both 
sasee  hydrt^^  is  freed  at  the  negative  electrode,  and 
ledneea  anlpbor  from  the  strong  acid,  the  effect  of  which 
ia  not  great  either  way,  for  if  the  native  electrode  ho 
replaced  by  a  fresh  plate  the  weakening  of  the  current 
remainsi  At  the  positive  electrode  oxygen  ia  evolved, 
which  oxidisee  the  ct^per  in  the  one  case  and  is  deposited 
on  the  platinum  in  the  other, — in  both  cases  replacing  the 
poaitive  electrode  by  a  fresh  plate  will  cause  momentary 
iDcrease  in  the  current ;  but  the  copper  plate  which  served 
aa  positive  electrode  if  tested  against  a  fresh  copper  plate 
gives  veiy  little  return  current,  whereas  the  poaitive  plati- 
noitt  plate  similarly  tested  givea  a  very  powcvful  one.  In 
the  one  cell  the  weakening  of  the  current  was  due  to  the 
reeistance  of  a  cnist  of  non-eonduoting  oopper  oxid^  in  the 
other  it  was  due  to  the  contact  f«ce  at  the  snriaca  of  the 
CKygmated  |>latinum.^ 

lite  polarization  which  arises  from  the  deposition  of  gas 
on  the  eleetrodea  is,  if  we.except  the  caae  where  peroxides 
6m  mn  fonned,  bjT  the  most  powerfol  form,  and  haa  been 
modi  atndied  ever  nnce  vi^taie  battoiea  were  used.  Ex- 
perimMita  like  the  one  joat  qnoted  prove  deeisiTCly  that 
thm  elei^RHBotiTa  force  haa  He  seat  at  the  aor&oe  of  the 
deetrode  itseU,  and  ia  dne  to  local  alterations  there.  The 
certain^  of  thia  {act  gives  the  study  of  the  phenomeniHi 
gfmt  themtical  importance  dnee  we  m»j  hope  thereby  to 
amv«  at  aome  idea  of  the  natora  of  the  omtact  foree. 

n  ia  also  eertain  that  in  moat  caaea  each  electrode  con- 
toflmtea  a^rately  to  the  whole  elactroaotive  forc^  for  if 
m  lenora  the  polarised  plates  the  adhering  gas  goea  with 
tlwm,  and  each  plate  is  found  to  be  electrically  different 
when  tested  agamst  a  fresh  or  nnpolarij»d  plate.  We 
wamj  alao  take  measnrea  to  remove  the  depoeited  gas  by 
wHshing  the  plataa  with  water,  potash,  or  nitric  add,  or  by 
■Aiting  them ;  and  it  ia  found  that  the  more  eaergetio  the 
<£emical  agency  thua  employed  the  more  thorongUy  is  the 
polarii»ti<M  destroyed. 

It  aaema  clear,  therefore,  that  it  i?  the  mere  fact  of  the 
pcvaenee  of  the  gas  <hi  the  dectrode  in  some  form  or  other 
«4ueb  causea  the  dectrical  difference.  We  may  go  still 
ftirthw  and  produce  the  phenomenon  1^  depositing  gas  by 
miasiDa  other  than  electrolytic  If  a  piece  of  platinum  foil 
be  imoMiaed  in  hydrogen  it  abaorba  the  gaa,  aa  haa  been 
■hovn  byOrahan.  Apiaeectf  foil  tiius  treated  is  positive 
to  •  piece  <tf  freshfy  ^ited  foil  when  both  are  placed  in 
dilnte  anlphorie  add.  The  aame  reanlt  is  obtained  by  satu- 
rating the  liquid  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  foil  with 
hydrogen.'  The  activity  thoa  oonfened  on  the  plate  may 
be  again  destroyed  by  immersing  it  in  chlorine  or  bromine, 
or  even  in  oxygen,  by  igniting  it,  and  so  on.  Similarly, 
if  we  dip  a  fradi  piece  of  foil  into  chlorine  or  bromine,  it 
will  bectmie  negative  to  a  fresh  plate.  The  effect  obtained 
hf  dipjang  the  foil  in  oxygen  in  the  ordinary  state  is  very 
HuUf  the  o^gen  depodtod.  by  elactoolysis  most  therefore 
ba  in  ■  diffsient  atate  to  ttiat  condMiaed  during  mere  im- 


>  Wladnuum.  Bd.  L  f  4Sfi. 

'  Sse  MscalBw's  eq^erbBintis  Wisdenwnn,  ifaeJUrage,  |  £9. 


merdon  in  the  gaa.  Thia  ia  probably  due  to  the  faol  that 
electrolytically  generated  oxygen  contains  oztme  (see  artk 
EuoiBOLTau );  uid  in  accordance  with  this  we  find  &at 
a  platinum  fdl  "mni**^  by  being  hdd  in  the  dectrio  bniah 
proceeding  from  a  charged  oimduetor,  or  rubbed  with 
phosphmui  ia  negative  to  a  freah  plate  in  dilute  aulphnrio 
acid. 

The  gM  hatteiy  of  Grove  is  a  mntrkable  inftsnoe  of  the  aleetro'  arafM 
motive  pn^erties  of  gss-oosted  metkli.  Two  long  glfttt  tubes  A  _ 
md  B  ere  snmond  in  the  two  nacka  of  t  Wonl^s  bottle.  The  >>^tta9 
upper  ends  of  me  tabes  an  eloeed,  bat  pierced  by  tm  pUtinnm 
wiret,  to  vhich  are  Eutened  two  long  etripe  of  pUnnnm  foil  (which 
ere  eometimes  platiniied)*  reaching  to  Terr  near  the  lower  endi^  of 
tike  tabee.  The  bottle  sod  part  «  the  tobts  ere  Oiled  with  aome 
liquid,  aay  dflate  solpbiria  ad^  and  hjdngea  introduGed  into  B 
and  oxygen  into  A  ^Thla  may  be  very  oonrenisntly  done  1^  send-- 
wf  an  eleotiio  carrent  firotn  A  to  B  and  deconipoaing  the  dilute 
acid,  bnt  it  may  be  done  in  other  wave  a«  welL  This  airannment 
haa  aa  eleotromotive  force  comparable  with  that  of  a  DafleU'i  cell 
(eee  below,  p.  BS),  and  if  th«  original  volume  of  bydngen  la  B  be 
tvioe  that  of  the  oxygen  in  A  it  will  conUnoe  to  teod  the  cnrrent; 
throogh  a  closed  circuit,  the  gaa  gradoallj  diaappearing  in  the  tubeir 
nntil  none  is  left,  when  the  cnrrent  etopi.  Theee  gaa  elements  ma/ 
be  connected  np  ia  series,  kc,  and  oaea  like  orduun  battery  ceUe.J 

If  the  tube  B  be  filled  with  ordinsiy  hydrogen  and  A  fdth  liqnidi 
Only,  a  current  in  the  aame  direction  aS  before  ia  obaerred ;  bat  tluj 
hquid  is  A  ia  deoompoeed  end  hydrogen  evolved,  which  prodoeea 
an  oppodnc  electtomotlTe  force  and  stops  the  carrent  If  A  o<mtain 
ozvgen  and  B  Hold  only,  the  oturent  laata  for  a  very  short  tlm» 
auees  the  oxygen  contain  ozone.  This  ia  in  accordance  with  what, 
we  have  already  seen. 

Grove*  baa  given  an  electromotive  series  for  the  different 
and  metals  as  Jwowa;— 


Chlorinsk 
Bromine. 
Iodine^. . 
Nitric  oxide. 
Carbonic  add. 
Nitrogen. 


lietals  which  do 
not  deeompose 
water. 

Camphor. 
ToUtile  oils. 
Olefiant  gas. 
Kther. 


Aloohtd. 
Saljhnr. 

Carbonio  oiiia^ 
Hydrogen. 
Uetala  which  de- 
compose water. 


Ia  this  series  any  member  is  podtiva  to  any  preceding  member.  ^ 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  polarization  in  maov 
casea  comea  on  very  rapidly.  In  cases  where  the  electro^ 
motive  force  of  the  battery  ia  not  soffident  to  produce  aeieoM 
continnous  evolution  of  gas,  the  current  after  the  first  nuhc^tee 
dies  away  very  rapidly.  There  are  coses,  however,  in  wbiclv 
a  small  current  continues  to  flow  for  a  very  long  time. 
Such  currents  are  not  accompanied  by  any  visible  evolatioa 
of  gas,  and  it  is  dear  that  they  could  not  be  s:?  accom- 
panied, for,  if  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  be 
under  a  certain  limit,  the  amount  of  chemical  energy  . 
absorbed  by  the  current  per  unit  of  time  is  less  than  uo 
intrinsic  energy  of  the  ions  liberated  in  a  unit  of  time.  It 
was  originally  supposed,  therefore,  that,  beudes  thia 
dectrolytio  conduction  proper,  fluids  conducted  to  a  slight 
extent  like  metals.  But  Helmholtz^  has  shown  that  no" 
such  assumption  ia  necessary,  and  haa  pointed  out  that 
when  the  fluid  holds  gas  in  aolution  a  sort  of  dectrolytio 
conduction  may  take  place  which  involves,  it  is  true,  libera- 
tion of  the  iona,  or  at  leaat  of  an  ion,  but  $o  that  Uie  final 
reanlt  doea  not  imply  absorption  of  more  energy  than  tho 
battery  can  fumidi  per  unit  of  time  in  accotdanoe  with 
Faraday's  law  of  dectrolytic  conduction. 

Sapposs,  (br  instance,  that  the  dilate  snlpharie  add  In  an  odinsty 
voltameter  held  H  in  eolation.  Vhen  the  current  passes,  0  appean 
at  the  anode  and  onitee  with  the  H  in  eolutioa  to  form  water;  a 
correaponding  qoantity  of  H  is  thereby  liberated  at  the  cathode, 
which  is  either  abaorbed  by  the  platinom  electrode  or  diffuse*  to* 
wards  the  SDode,  to  combine  in  its  turn  with  theappeating  oxygeu 
It  ia  obvious  that  the  liberation  of  the  fon  in  aoch  a  ease  doee  not 
involve  abaorptlon  of  enei^  to  the  extent  necesaarv  when  both  H 
and  0  ore  diMngaged  bom  water.  A  current  might  therefore  be 
kept  up  aader  such  drcumstances  for  a  long  time  by  an  electro* 


*  This  is  best  accomplished  by  washhig  the  fdls  la  hot  dtrle  selq 
and  then  nsbg  them  to  decompose  a,idatt(m  Of  ^atinlo  chloride  irl4 
the  current  of  two  ceHi  of  OroVe,ninitiv^  ' 
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notire  forea  mdar  that  of  a  otll  of  DaaioU.   Uelmholti  Lu  glTni 
th«  nuna  irf  •Introlytio  aonnetloii  to  thb  tpedu  «f  •iMtnljrtia 
eondaetion.   He  hu  iltown  tbkt  tfa*  pbanommw  ooeqm  to  an  and 
^  when  tfas  liqnid  U  perfectly  freed  from  gas.    The  abtorption  of  the 

gasee  bj  iht  electrodee  plays  a  great  part  liere,  and  givea  rise  ta 
Baa>ti*«liqiiidatoaphaEoinfnoiianalogoas  to  the  rendnaldiaohargeb 
Whaa  the  Mttnj  U  Gnt  tnmtd  »n,  a  rash  of  eleettioitj'  takes  place, 
Iheii  there  a  small  eonent  which  gradoaUy  dies  awaj.  The  first 
rush  is  like  the  iastantaneoos  charge  of  a  coDdenaar;  the  amall 
current  which  arises  from  the  slow  penetration  of  the  ions  into  the 

Blatinnm  comvponds  to  the  fomation  latent  charge.  VHien 
le  Toltameter  b  disconnected  frcon  the  batten  and  disohargad 
through  a  gaWanoioeter,  we  hara  a  first  rash  doe  to  the  pert  of 
the  ions  accnmnlated  on  the  autfaee  of  the  platinnin,  and  then  a 

fraduall  J  decreasing  onrrent  due  to  the  emerginoe  oi  the  gss  which 
ad  penetrated  into  the  metal.  When  the  eleetromotire  foroe  which 
presses  the  gas  into  tba  electrode  ie  ramored,  the  absorbed  gaa  will 
Kove  TBry  nearlj  in  accordance  with  tha  ordinary  law  of  diffoaioB, 
•nd  the  rate  of  its  nappeannee  will  depend  very  little>  on  the 
electronootiTe  force  at  toe  surface  of  the  electrode.  Conseqaently 
the  residual  current  famished  hy  such  an  apparatus  wUl  not  depend 
on  ita  external  reaietance.  A  sadden  inorease  of  the  external  re* 
■iatanee  will  siraply  canas  the  current  to  diffliDish  until  sufficient 
anrtaoe  density  hss  been  attained  to  raise  the  eleotromotire  force  to 
the  ralod  required  to  keep  up  the  eame  current  as  before  through 
the  inoreaeed  resistance;  and  tha  eonrerae  will  happen  if  the 
cxtanal  naistance  be  decreased. 

Tha  passage  of  the  gas  into  the  oubatanca  of  the  ekctrode 
has,  at  the  inatanca  of  Helmholb^  lately  been  ioveaUgated 
by  Boot'  Ha  fiada  that  in  certain  caaes,  when  only  one  side 
of  a  platinum  foil  ia  ezpoeed  to  aleetrolyuS}  the  dapodted 
gai,  whether  H  or  0,  actoally  paases  through  and  produces 
the  corresponding  poJarization  on  the  other  aide  of  the  foil 
■ui.  It  night  at  first  sight  be  expected  that  in  all  caaea  where 
^JJ^,  the  eleetromotire  force  in  the  circuit  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
Gm;  duce  continual  evolution  of  the  iona  the  polarization  would 
be  the  same.  This  ia  not  by  any  means  the  case,  however, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  final  atata  of  tha  libcmtad  ions 
Tariea  with  the  strength  of  the  carrent,  or,  more  correctly 
apeaking,  with  the  current  dmsiiy,  the  amount  of 
electricity  vhich  crosses  unit  aectiou  of  the  electrode  in 
unit  time.  When  H,  and  O  are  being  Uberated  from  dilute 
MSO^  this  depends  mainly  on  the  formation  of  van- 
able  quantities  of  ozone  and  H|0|.  This  variation  of 
the  physical  state  and  intrinaic  energy  of  the  liberated 
iona,  ia  a  fact  of  the  greateat  importance  in  the  art  of  electro- 
metallurgy. A  better  inatance  could  not  be  given  than  Gore'a 
electrolytic  modification  of  antimony,  whoae  intrinne  energy 
is  atrikingly  manifested  by  its  ezploeive  propertiea. 

The  effect  of  enlarging  the  surface  of  the  electrode  in 
diminishing  the  polarization  in  the  ease  where  the  maxi- 
mum polarization  is  uot  reached  was  noticed  above  (p.  48). 
It  has  also  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  maximum  of 
polarization  in  the  case  where  the  iona  are  completely  set 
free.  Platioixing  baa  the  same  effect  Thua  Foggendorff* 
found  for  the  maximum  polarization  2'12  to  2'32  *  for 
bright  platinum  plates,  while  it  was  only  1-83  to  1*85  for 
platinized  platea.  The  effect  of  platinizing  on  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  polarization  waa  about  equal  for  strong 
currents,  but  greater  on  the  hydrogen  polarization  when 
the  current  was  weaker.  On  the  other  hand,  by  using 
small  platinum  points  to  decompose  water  in  Wollaston's 
manner,  Buff'  found  the  polarization  as  high  as  S'31., 

Foggendorff'  and  Crora^  have  investigated  the  depen- 
dence of  the  maximum  of  polarization  on  the  current 
density.    It  follows  from  their  researches  that  it  can  be 

represented  by  A  -  B"     I  being  the  current  density. 

It  would  appear  that  the  maximum  of  polarization  is 
decreased  by  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  cell.  The 


effect^  however,  in  mma  caaea  at  least  which  ban  btan 
adduced  to  prove  this,  mi^t  be  explained  by  the  dscwiM 
of  the  internal  resistance  ^  the  cell 

Agitating  the  electrodes,  atining  the  liquid  in  their  neigh* 
bonrhood,  or  any  other  procesa  which  tenda  to  dissipate 
the  deposit  on  the  electrode,  leada,  as  might  be  ezpaetcd,  to 
a  diminution  of  the  polarisation.  The  effect  of  increased 
preasnre  in  retarding  or  helping  electrdysia  might  be 
appreciable  in  certain  caaea.  Suppoae  that  an  eiedro- 
^emical  equivalent  uf  the  ions,  dnring  liberation  under  a 
pressure  p,  increases  in  volume  by  v,  then  during  the  pass- 
age of  a  unit  oi  electricity  work  to  the  extent  pt  Is  dcme; 
the  electromotive  force  required  to  free  the  ions  most  there- 
fore have  a  part  equal  to  pv  which  may  increase  or  de- 
crease as  the  process  goes  on.  If  the  iona  be  gaaes  which 
obeyQoyle's  law  very  nearly,  then  pv  is  constant,  to  long 
as  the  temperature  remains  the  aame ;  ao  that  we  cannot 
expect,  within  reasonable  limitsi,  to  check  the  electrolysis  of 
dilute  enlphuric  acid  by  oonddcting  it  in  a  closed  veaseL* 

We  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  the  npidify  with  Kt^w 
which  the  iwlarization  decays  in  the  first  few  instants  ftftar^u 
the  platea  are  connected  through  a  cironit  of  moderate  resist- 
anc&  Direct  proofs  of  this  have  been  given  by  Beets'  and 
Edlnnd^'.  The  former  shows  that  the  oxygen  polarizatioa 
decays  much  more  rapidly  than  the  hydrogen  polarizatioa, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  greattr 
readiness  of  platinum  to  absorb  hydrogen;  with  palladinm 
electrodes  the  difference  would  doubtlaaa  be  atill  more 
marked.  The  reader  may  also  consult  an  interesting  paper 
on  fhia  ankgect  hy  Bernstein^'  who  conclndes  that  in  a 
certain  case  tha  polarization  diminiahed  by  ^  to  ^  of  its 
valoe  in  about       of  a  aeeond. 

Than  seenu  to  be  little  reason  to  donbt  the  snhataDtiil 
accuracy  <tf  ^*  'act*  j<ut  mentioned ;  and  the  ceader  iriO 
not  fail  (0  see  the  applicatim  to  tha  theory  and  pnwtiM  of 
the  meaantement  of  tha  etoctromotive  foroea  of  inBUwIuit 
electromotors,  a  oategMy  miM  iriuoh,  onfwtaMtety  for 
the  electrician,  all  known  rdluo  batteriea  moat  be 
The  remark  appliea  with  donUa  fores  to  tha  meaannaisin 
of  the  alaotrMootive  foico  of  pdariation.  Hanj  laasais- 
meats  of  tha  latter  have  been  mada^  Wa  qnoU  a  la«f  to 
give  tha  reader  a  genanl  idea  of  tha  magnitndea  invalTsd; 
into  a  diseDssi(Hi  ^  the  methods  w«  cannot  eater  han^ 
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•  HazwsU,  ToL  L  I  2«S.  Other  nattata  <tf  great  interest  are  Btati4 
there.    S«a  aleo  tha  Instractire  asai^rds  ct  the  phenomena  of  polaiiia- 

Uon  In  SS  294-271.  *  Po9V- 

"  fosg.  An»^  ISffS ;  see  also  Wledamann,  Bd.  t  f  495  ; 
"  P<9;.  ^nn.,  187B.  "  From  Wiedefflsnu.  Bd.  L  |47l>-- 

**  Baeto,  quoted  in  Wlademaaa;  Ftg^,  4ms  18^ 


)  Within  certain  l&nlts,  of  course.  >  Pogg.  A»n.,  1870. 

*  WiadsmanD.  Bd.  L  {  480 ;  Pom.  Ann.,  1847. 

4  Unleaa  othwwlee  stated,  oar  unit  of  the  eleetromotire  fovea  it  for 
the  present  the  eleetromotire  force  of  a  Daniell's  cell 
■  Wiedemann,  Bd.  t.  |  478  ;  Pogg-  ^n^,  16(17. 

•  Ptmt  -dm..  1884.  '  Ann.  dt  Ofn.  H  tfe  P\y».,  1883. 
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{^j^-  A)*V«'gh  tiu  paUruirioe  bj  gH  depoaitt  lus  alworbed 
pMru  10  mnab  cC  the  attflotioa  (rf  phyiioutat  it  ii  by  no  owmu  a 
aeHbay  iaattaet.  Tbt  phenomeiwii  k  uniTsnd.  It  tp- 
peui  «m  with  line  platee  in  nne  nilpbate,  ind  copper 
pktai  fat  oopper  ralpbAte^  The  neerat  ^tpioaoh  to  nnpo- 
SuimUs  electrodet  u  the  com  ci  amalgamaitd  ^no  {^etee 
in  line  mlph«te,  migindlr  diaoorerad  b^  Dn  Bdii  Rej- 
aood.  Wlim  tiie  ra^ihate  eoIatiMk  ii  neatnl,  the  pdnrt- 
MtioB,  may  be  ihown  bj  imowing  a  iaige  nnmber  of 
^ata  in  t^ea  in  the  aolatiaii,  ii  taMmaij  naalL 

For  an  aoooont  <rf  pc^arimtkm  at  Oe  anitaoe  ctf  two 
liqnida  obeatred  by  Do  BoU  Baymnid,  and  other  kindred 
■atten^  and  fw  muy  other  beta  whidk  m  hare  paeeed 
mr  in  dance,  the  raader  su^  ooamlt  Wiedemaain  Oal- 
IHai'iwtiML  Some  aoooont  irill  be  foond  in  fin  article 
EuoTBOLTan  of  the  remarkaUe  phenomenon  trf  the 
*  peMinl7  of  inw,  and  of  the  powetfid  poUriiatitn  ariu'ng 
!from  tta  lomation  eopermideiV  oi*  which  depanda  the 
toion  of  A«  aeoondaiT  pile  of  FlaatA* 

Aa  daMical.iMiea<rf  weearchoa  by  vhfdi  Jonle  hud 
^  foawhiioiiB  of  tba  lawi  of  energy,  a  oonaidonble  ahare 
:0f  attantion  ia  derotad  to  the  enargetioa  vi  the  aleetrie 
Jeafteot  Ooidad  bgr  the  great  idea  vhioh  he  wae  gradoally 
(leT.elcying,  Jonle  mad^  OKparimental  detarminationa  of  the 
Aaonat  «  anocgy  of  TiriottB  kinda  orolTed  in  the  electric 
ctfdbit  Wa  have  already  leen  how  ha  meeaured  the 
4tuBtify  of  kaat  developed  in  a  metallic  eonductor,  and  in 
U'  llaetrolyte.'  This  qtianttty  wu  found  to  Taiy  as  the 
pntdnct  of  the  reotetance  of  the  oondootor  into  the  aqoan 
of  ^  current  atreogth,  acconnt  being  taken  of  dietarbaneea 
at  the  eleotrodea  in  the  eaae  of  aleobtilytea. 

Theae  dietorbaocea  vere  eonaidered  in  the  first  memoir 
and  allowed  for.  The  aeearscy  of  the  view  taken  of  tbem, 
to  which  Joale  was  led  by  the  opinion  of  Faraday,  that 
the  aolntioo  of  the  -oiide  in  the  voltaic  cell  had  no  active 
ahare  in  producing  the  electric  cnrreot,  was  jostly  qnee- 
tiooad,  implicitly  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson*  in  18B1,  and  er- 
plieitly  fay  Boeeeha*  in  1869. 

,  In  a  biter  mHnoir,  howevw,*  Jonle  made  a  direct  experi- 
■Mntal  iaveatigatioa  of  theae  aeooodary  effecte,  and  shows 
Iw,  how  they  can  be  acoonnted  for.  His  leenlts  have  not  been 
jhaken  by  snbsequent  inveetigatois ;  and  the  general  oon- 
closioBS  to  be  drawn  from  ihem  are  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  the  theoiy  of  secondan^  action,  which  ii  sog- 
gastad  in  the  paper.  Theee,  eo  ur  as  we  are  now  eon- 
oened  with  tiiwn,  are  as  foUowa 

"  Isb  In  an  electrolytio  eell  there  are  three  distinct 
obetaeles  to  the  voltaic  cntrent  The  first  is  mitkmc*  to 
temdMctioii ;  the  second  is  rmttane^  to  eUetrotptu  toithout 
eitmieal  ckamgf  [arising  simply  from  the  preeenoe  of 

-  ■  TU^  no.  jr«.,  18M.   TUf  BMtbed  k  is  sobn  nq>iela  «bs  of 
bMt  far  siMssimMils    tt<  kind. 
«  PM.  Mat-,  IMl-  '  ''M.  JKv,  IWl  (3).  ^  U4. 

*  Potf.  AmL,  tirtSL  p.  919. 

*  Mtm.  IM.  mi  PM.  Bm.  Umuktalw,  91  tm.  vU.,  ISiS. 

*  TUi mlstsaes  1%  b  mefemedim  laogaHti,  sa  'opparfagslW' 
fc—dUio  fcws." 

'  ThaaoMliig  of  wtthOBtAimlBa!<ihaBy''wmbs  SUB  airway. 


<*«mical  r^mliion] and  the  lUrd  ia  rmmmot  to  dtdro' 

"2d.  the  first  of  theee  (the  reeistanoa  to  eondnottan) 
heat  ia  evudved  exactly  aa  it  is  1^  a  wire^  aooording  to  tta 
resiBtanoe  and  Aa  aqnata  d  Uie  enrrank ;  and  it  ia  1km 
tiiat  a  part  of  the  heet  belonging  to  tfie  chemical  aotiona 
of  the  battery  ia  evolved.  By  the  aeeond  a  reaction  on  the 
inUntitjf*  ot  the  battery  oocara,  and  wherever  it  esieta  heat 
is  evolved  exactly  equivalent  to  the  loaa  of  heating  power 
in  the  battery  arising  from  ita  diminished  intensity.  Bnt 
the  third  reeiatance  differa  fnwt  the  aeoond,  Inaamndi  aa 
the  heat  doe  to  ita  reaeticm  la  rendered  lat^t,  and  thna 
loet  to  the  cirentt 

"  Sd.  Henoe  it  ia  that,  however  we  arrange  the  voltala 
apparatus,  and  whatever  cella  cS  electrofyida  we  include  in 
the  cirentt,  the  whole  calorie  ot  the  eirooit  is  exactly 
accounted  tor  by  the  whole  of  the  chemical  chsngea.' 

"  4th.  &s  was  discovered  by  Faraday,  the  qtuKtlttp  of 
current  eleotrid^"  depende  upon  the  number  of  Ooma 
which  suffer  electrolysia  in  each  cell;  and  the  intenaity 
depends  on  the  sum  of  chemical  affinitiaa  Kow  both  the 
mechanics]  and  heating  powers  cS  a  current  are  (per  equiva. 
lent  of  electrolysui  in  any  one  of  the  battery  oeUa)  prppor* 
tional  to  its  intensity.  Therefore  the  mechaniw  and 
heating  powers  of  the  oorrent  are  proportional  to  eaeh 
other. 

"  6th.  The  magnetic  electrical  nuchine  enables  us  to  con* 
vert  mechanioal  power  into  heat  by  means  of  the  eleotrie 
currents  which  are  induced  1^  it ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that,  by  interpoetog  an  electromagnetie  engine  in  the  droutt 
of  a  battery,  a  diminution  of  the  heat  evolved  per  equiva> 
lent  of  chemical  change  wonld  be  the  consequence,  and 
this  in  prop(Hrtion  to  the  mechanical  powm  obtained.*^ 

The  above  statement  of  Joule's  contains,  in  a  form  which 
seems  to  us  neither  ambiguous  nor  obteure,"  an  expoaition 
of  the  leading  experimental  principles  of  the  enemtice 
of  the  electric  circuit  Beaidee  the  pa^>ei«  oi  Joule  we 
have  mentioned,  two  others  on  the  electncal  origin  of  the 
heat  of  chemical  combination  ought  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  this  subject.^   The  norr  femous  tract  of  Helmholti^ 

Ueber  die  Erhaltnng  der  Kraf^'  which  appeared  in  1847, 
shortly  after  these  papers  of  Joule^  did  much,  by  its  able 
■tatemeut  of  Ae  issues,  to  advance  this  branch  of  electrical 
science,  and  ihonM  be  oonsnltod  by  every  thorough  student. 

An  extremely  important  ocmtiibution  to  the  experimental  ^"/^ 
evidence  for  the  law  of  energy  in  the  case  (tf  dectrie  cur-  mu«Iw» 
rents  was  furnished  by  the  reaearohes  of  Favre.^  He  naea 
a  calorimeter,  which  is  virtually  a  mercury  thermometer  ' 
with  as  enormous  bulb,  into  which  are  inaertad  a  nombar 
of  teet-tnbe  shaped  vessels  all  opening  outwards.  Vhea  ft 
heated  body  is  |plaoed  in  one  of  these  vaaaela  ita  heat  II 
quickly  oommnnicatad  to  tlu  mereory  in  tlia  ealMimeta^ 
and  the  amount  of  heat  thua  communioated  Si  meaaaiad 
by  the  expansion  of  the  merouiy,  which  ia  measured  at 
usual  1^  noting  the  displaMment  along  a  capiUaiy  tob«k 
Into  (me  of  the  reoeasea  of  the  fanlb  of  thia  ealmmatar 
oontaining  a  qoanti^  of  dflute  aolphnrie  acid  waa  intro- 
duced S3  grm.  (Mf  granolatad  anc.  Tie  heat  erolTad 
during  iU  dwaolntion  waa  18683  nnita  toaami»de^tMa  C), 
Five  of  the  raoeeaea  were  then  fnraiuiad  with  dilute  aol- 
phurie  add  of  the  aamo  atrangth  aa  before,  and  into  them 
were  put  five  elamonta  ot  Bum  (amalgam^ad  lino  and 


•  TiMbrsAstilMce  are  oars;  tbsy  eontsia  JciWs thserstkal  vlaif 

wUh  wUeh  w*  m  not  now  cmiMniad. 

■  Tn  tn'odera  phrmN,  "  alwtromotlTt  foiM." 
"  TbKt  U,  onrnst  •trmgUi. 

"  This  ba  utparimantaUr  rerified,  PkiL  Mag^J^i.  , 
»  Cf.  Vardat,  Thtorit  Mle»Miqm  dt  Is  CNffM^  LWr^fT  I  (> 

»  pML      1842  ai,  ud  i8«  ai^e^w^tTuy  iv^ 

u  wliMI.  A  CMa.  M  d»  Pkm.,  1864.  ^ 
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platiniwd  copper).  Tbtaa  mxe  jmnad  up  io  ciicait  hy 
meani  of  very  thick  copper  vii%  and  the  neat  developed 
dofing  the  solution  of  33  gnn.  of  ano  obserred  es  before. 
Th»  resolt  was  18674  units,  ie.,  almoet  exactly  the  aame 
U  before.  A  small  electromagaetio  mgine  waa  next  in- 
troduced into  the  circuit,  and  the  heat  obaerred,  firat, 
vhen  it  waa  at  reit ;  aecondly,  when  it  was  in  motion,  but 
sonaooung  all  ita  energy  in  heat  owing  to  friction,  ibc ;  and 
Qiirdly,  whan  it  waa  djoing  work  in  raising  a  weight.  The 
(nantitiea  of  heat  in  the  three  cases  were  18667,  18657, 
and  18374  unita  reapectiTely.  In  the  firat  four  experiments, 
therefore,  the  heat  developed  in  the  circuit  ia  sensibly  the 
aame,  the  mean  being  18670;  tiie  heat  developed  in  the  last 
case  is  less  Uian  this  by  396,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
potential  energy  conferred  on  the  raised  weight.  From  this 
result  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  ought 
to  be  443.  This  differa  eonaiderably  from  the  best  value 
(423  to  425),  but  not  more  ao  than  might  be  ei^eeted  from 
experimental  errors. 
tf>««y  Dynamical  Theory  of  tht  BUetrostottve  .Force  of  tht 
Wm.  Bahery.—In  two  very  important  papers  published  in  the 
2^*"-  F&ilot^ieal  Maganne  for  1851,  Sir  William  Thomson 
laid  the  foundatiotu  of  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  £3ectro- 
lysis,  one  of  the  objects  of  which,  to  use  very  nearly  hla 
own  words,  is  to  investigate,  for  any  ciniuit,  the  relation 
between  the  electromotive  force,  the  electrochemical  equi- 
valeota  of  the  snbetances  operated  on,  and  the  dynamical 
eqoiralent  of  the  chemical  effect  produced  in  the  consump- 
tion of  a  given  amount  of  the  materials,  and  by  means  of 
this  relation  to  determine  in  absolute  measure  from  experi- 
mental data  the  electromotive  force  of  a  single  cell  of 
Daniell'i  battery,  and  tiie  electromotive  force  required  for 
the  electrolysis  of  water. 

The  relation  sought  for  ia  found  aa  folloij.  Let  E  be 
Thorn- the  electromotive  force  ^  of  the  battery.  Theo,  by  the 
tSSr'  definition  of  electromotive  force,  £  is  the  whole  work  done 
in  tiie  Mietiit  by  a  unit  current  daring  a  unit  of  time. 
Hus  woriE  may  appear  as  1^  developed  in  the  oonduofaua 
or  at  the  jonctkuM  aoooiding  to  the  laws  of  Jonla  and 
Peltier,  as  the  intrinsic  energy  of  liberated  or  dqwaited 
ions,  ae  work  dona  by  eleotnmagnetic  fcweei^  aa  "  local 
heat"  in  the  battery  (see  below,  p.  91),  or  otherwise.  Let 
«  be  the  electrochemical  e^mvalent  oi  any  me  oi  the 
•laments  which  take  ^part  in  the  chemioal  action  from 
whidi  die  energy  of  the  current  ia  derived,  ktf.,  the  nom- 
ber  ci  gnunmee  of  that  element  which  enter  into  the 
dwoiical  action  daring  the  pasaage  of  unit  carrufc  tot  a 
MOMid;  and  Iet0  be  ^  thermal  eqninlait  of  that  amount 
of  oheinical  aotion  in  the  battery  into  which  exactiy  a 
gramme  td  th»  elonent  in  qnaiticn  wonU  enter, — in  otiier 
wwda,  the  amonut  of  heat  that  would  be  developed  were 
die  whde  enogy  oi  the  amount  of  chemioal  action  joat 
indieated  apent  in  heei  Tbim  it  is  obviooa  that  the 
eneigy  of  the  chemical  aottw  that  takea  place  in  tha 
battery  daring  the  paasa^  <riF  nait  aoreut  for  a  anil  ai 
time  ia  J«0,  where  S  ia  JonVa  equhndeat.  Hence,  by 
the  principle  of  oniaemtion,  we  moat  have 
E-Jrf; 

or,  in  words,  ihe  eUetromotive  force  ^  any  deeirochemtcal 
apparatuM  «^  m  aUdvte  metuwre,  e^ud  to  the  dyrtamuxd 
eg^tthahiia  the  dtemteai  aetion  that  takee  place  during  the 
paeeage  of  wai  eurreni/or  a  unit  <tftim*. 

The  value  of  J  is  Imown,  bnng  4156  x  10*  in  absolote 
units.  The  valne  of  a  haa  been  found  by  Tarions  experi- 
menters (aee  below,  p.  104),  the  moct  accnrate  reanlt  being 
fffobaUy  that  dedaeed  from  the  experiments  ^  Eohl- 
nnaeh,  via.  «» -003411  for^ne. 
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We  may  find  $  by  direct  calorimatrio  experiments  obcricd: 
the  heat  developed  in  the  arcniL    In  thia  way  Joule ttVii 
found  for  the  thermal  eqoivident  of  the  chemical  action  of  ^^{^ 
a  Daniell's  cell  during  the  Bolnti<Hi  of  65  grammes  of  one  circuii 
47670  (groL  deg.  C),  and  Raoult',  by  a  somewhat  aimilar 
process,  obtained  the  number  47800.    These  give  for  the 
heat  equivalant  of  the  chemical  action  during  the  solu- 
tion of  1  grm.  nno  733  and  735  respectively.  Subetitui- 
ing  these  values  in  our  formula,  we  get  for  the  electro- 
motive force  of  Daniell'e  cell  in  ahewute  C  O.  &  nniti 
1-039  X  10"  or  1-043  X  10*. 

But  we  may  proceed  in  a  totally  di^went  way  to  find  Cikn]^ 
the  value  of  0.  Direct  obeervations  have  been  made  on 
the  heat  evolved  in  a  great  variety  of  chemical  actions,  iti*.  ' 
and  from  these  experiments  we  can  calculate,  with  a  con- 
siderabte  degree  of  accuracy,  the  valne  of  6,  and  thus 
deduce  the  electromotive  force  of  a  battery  from  purel/: 
chemical  data.  This  method  of  procedure  must  of  course] 
be  adopted  if  we  wish  to  test  the  dynamical  theory.  Now,  , 
neglecting  refinements  oonoenung  the  state  in  which  the 
copper  is  deposited,  the  state  of  concentration  of  the  »oln- 
tion,  &c.f  the  chemical  action  in  a  Darnell's  cell  may  bo 
stated  to  be  the  removal  <tf  the  Ca  from  CnSO^  in  sda- 
tioD,  aod  the  aubstitntion  of  Zn  in  its  place.  Now,  Favre 
and  fiilbenoan  hare  found  for  the  heat  developed  in  thia 
chemical  action  714  (grm.  deg.  C.)  per  gnn.  xine. 
This  will  give,  by  tiie  above  formula,  for  the  electromotive 
force  of  Danieli's  element  1-012x10*.  The  chemical 
action  might  also  be  stated  as  the  combination  ai  tine 
with  oxygen,  and  the  solution  of  the  zinc  oxide  thus 
formed  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  separation  of  copper  oxide 
from  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  the  copper  from  the  oxygen. 
The  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  the  fitat  two  actions  per 
grm.  of  zinc  is,  according  to' Andrews,  1301-1- 369«1670 
(grm.  deg.  C),  and  that  abaorbed  in  the  last  two  actions 
688 -I- 393 -881.  Hence  fl-789;  this  gives  l.-llSxlO*. 
Professor  O.  C.  Foster'  has  calculated  fran  Julina  Thorn* 
sen's  e^wriments  values  805,  1387,  and  617  of  for  the 
cells  of  Daniell,  Orove,  and  Smee  respectively;  the  values 
of  the  electromotive  forces  correspondicg  to  these  sre 
l-UlxlO",  1-966X10',  and  -875  x  10».  These  resuHi 
are  in  fair  agreement  with  the  different  values  of  the 
electromotive  force  obtained  tnm  direct  experiment 

It  follows  from  Thomson^  theory  that  a  certun  mini 
mnm  electromotive  fwce  ia  neeesaary  to  decompose  water; 
and  ha  calculated  from  the  data  of  Joule  tiiat  this  mini- 
mum was  1  *S18  times  the  electromotive  force  of  a  DanielU  i^l^ 
cell    Favre  and  Bilberman  found  for  the  heat  developed  j";^*^ 
in  the  formation  ot  Bfi  68920,  from  whieh  w«  eondade  'if^o-\ 
that  the  minimnm  eleetoomotive  force  required  to  Sefctio*  ^ 
lyse  water  is  68930 -f  47800,  U.  144  timea  that  of  a 
DanieU'a  oelL« 

I>naopmentiifBeat«atheXtecb-oie$.—lnuTmaaaA>lt 
paper,'  which  we  have  already  quoted,  Joole  investigated  " 
directly  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  eleotrodea  on  the  heat 

•  WUdansnn,  Bd.  IL  2,  0  II18. 

■  Eveiett,  lUiulntioiu  ^  C.  O.  S.  Sytm  ^  tr»tt$.  n  77.  Ko 
nfonnoo  to  the  toona  li  gtreiL 

«  Vardrt  (TMone  JOe.  d»  la  Chalem;  torn.  tL  p.  207)  ststas  thd 
Fans  *■>  tiM  lint  to  point  this  <m^  but  glvw  no  dtstioiL    It  i 


nnlikdr  tbot  Ftvn  oouiderad  th*  matter  ao  u  28SL  {&(• 
VloUo'i  UbHognphr  at  thv  and  of  Verdet'i  volume. ) 

•  JTmn.  Lit.  end  nu.  Soe.  MoKAubr.  sar.  %  toL  viL, 
TUi  papor  aaema  t«  have  bm  Is  a  gnat  maasw  loat  itsU  o£  !■ 
hla  sariiar  papan  {Pogg.  Atm.,  dU.  9C04,  ms)  Boaaoha  amb* 
had  not  aaen  it  Poggandori^  la  a  aotcs  p.  604,  t^pndMm  U  is 
a  Duumtr  vUclt  appaara  to  na  nqjiut  Thit  m»j  han  ariaaa  from 
miaundentaoditig  of  Jonlo'a  t«tiaiooIogT,  howavor.  Tatdat  iCHetar, 
Um.  IL  p.  20i>  doa*  not  aaam  to  hava  ba«^aequlat«d  vitk  It.  K 
u  maDHDned  la  tha  UUiomphr  to  IttfXVfajUKxknknb  udar 
1846,  which  1*  tha  data  ttmm^mJx/a^W^MhJ^tW^  * 
woipuhllahad.   Ika  poinr  vu  sotnsUjr  raad  Jsa.  IWT 
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derelopect  in  an  electrolyte.  Qis  method  tos  aa  foUowa. 
'  A  ohI  of  wire  whose  resiBtance  was  known  in  terms  of  a 
oaitwn  standard  was  inserted  in  the  circuit  o£  six  Darnell's 
demants,  and  the  lieat  eTDlyed  in  it  carefully  measured  \>j 
inuQeisiog  it  in  a  calorimeter.  The  leaistance  of  the  rest  of 
the  circuit,  includiag  that  of  the  battery,  was  found  by 
interpolating  a  knows  resistance  in  the  ciicuit  and  obserr- 
iog,  by  means  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  the  ratio  in 
which  the  cnrrent  was  reduced.  (The  aaanmption  is  here 
made  that  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell'a  cell  is 
constant  for  different  currents.)  Knowing  the  heat  evolved 
in  a  part  of  the  circuit  of  known  resistance,  &nd  knowing 
the  ranstanoe  of  the  whole  circuit,  the  heat  evolved  accord- 
ing to  Joule's  law  in  the  whole  circuit  during  the  oxida- 
ticn  of  60  grammes  of  zinc  can  be  calculated  from  the 
indications  of  the  tangent  galvanometer  previously  com- 
pared with  a  vohameter.  Hence  the  thermal  equivalent 
0  of  the  work  done  by  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
DanieU's  cell  during  the  scJution  of  6fi  grm.  xinc  can  be 
found.  The  value  of  9  umed  at  by  Joule  in  tiai  way  is 
47670  (gim.  deg.  C). 

Electrolytic  cells  of  various  constmction  were  then  in- 
Mrted  into  the  circuit  The  electromotive  force  resisting 
the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  cells  was  found  by 
taking  the  number  of  battery  cells  just  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce electrolysis,  observing  the  current,  then  increasing  the 
number  of  cells  by  one  and  observing  the  current  again. 
If  »  be  the  current  in  the  first  case,  corrected  to  bring  it 
to  the  value  it  would  have  had  if  the  resistance  of  the 
whole  cireait  had  been  the  same  as  in  the  second  case,  and 
J  the  current  in  Che  second  case,  then,  £  being  the 
nnmber  of  battery  cells  used  in  the  first  ca8&  the  ftlectro- 
motin  force  Z  opposing  the  current  is  given  by 

tDe  nnit  being  the  eleotromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's  cell 
Z  being  known  and  assumed  constant  for  different  currents 
Vitfain  certain  limits,  the  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit, 
electrolyte  included,  can  be  found  by  Ohm's  method  as 
shove.  The  amount  of  heat  H  which  ought  to  be  de- 
?eh^>ed  in  the  electrolyte  by  Joule's  law  can  then  be 
adnnlfttoJ,  The  amount  of  heat'H'  actually  developed 
was  ohserred.  It  was  found  Uiat  H'  is  in  general  greater 
than  H,  the  difference  per  electrolysis  of  66  grm.  sine  with 
wioQs  electrodes  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — - 


ImVt 


X 

L 

X-L 

+ 

Pt 
Pt 

Pf 

Ang.  Zq 
Pt 

p'T 

Pt» 

S81 
S-47 
1  76 
1  60 
1-90 

euoo 

ffSOOO 
1«400 
fiSSOO 
20700 

1-80 
1-11 
H 
■00 

■f« 

1-43 
1-S9 
1-40 
1-20 
2M 

ipiittniswL 

Tha  deotn^rte  in  all  thase  eaiea  wu  diL  H^SO^,  excepting 
ttw  lilt  c$abf  whm  it  ma  •  wdntiou  «i  potesh  of  sp^  g. 
1 068^  Li  all  the  casea  the  chnnical  process  is  finally  the 
Mffl»  or  very  nearly  so,  vis.,  the  freeing  <tf  tiie  elements  of 
water,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  ordinary  gaseous* 
itat^  and  the  transference  of  a  certain  quantity  of  H^O^ 
from  the  negative  to  the  positive  electrode,  or  of  alkali  in 
the  oppoaita  directita.  Tet  the  values  of  H'  -  H  (which 
we  mey  call  the  local  heat)  are  very  different  It  will  be 
MMi,  however,  that  the  vahiee  of  H'  -  H  and  Z  rise  and  fall 
togatlier;  and,  if  we  calculate  the  electromotive  forces  (L) 
fDcn^ondiog  to  the  values  of  H'  -  ^  by  dividing  by  47 670, 
lAieh  waa  found  for  the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  electro- 

^  1  n»  iDurant  ot  oxjgea  Q»t  AuDj  McspM  In  tbt  soUve  rtste  as 
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motive  force  of  a  Daniell's  cell,  and  snUract  the  vilnea  of  loou 
L  thus  fonnd  from  Z,  we  get  results  which  are  not  far  ^■idu'JS'^ 
from  constant  The  mean  of  the  values  of  Z  -  L  is  1*35,  ei«ctn^ 
the  thermal  equivalent  of  which  is  64800,  which  is  not  Sim* 
very  different  from  68900,  the  heat  evolved  in  the  com- 
bination of  2  grm.  of  H  wiih  16  grm.  of  O  to  form  water. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  local  heat  corresponds  to  the 
excess  of  the  electromotive  force  of  polarization  over  the 
electromotive  force  requisite  to  separate  water  into  its 
component  gases.  In  other  words,  the  woik  done  by  the 
current  against  this  residual  electromotive  force  is  accounted 
for  by  the  local  heat  H'  -  H  developed  in  the  cell  (see 
Joule's  statement  above,  p.  89).  A  ghmce  at  ttie  column  L  in 
the  above  table  shows  that  thisre^dual  electromotive  force 
depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  electrodes.  Thoe 
when  the  positire  and  negative  electrodes  are  platee  of 
platinum  and  one  respectively  the  residual  electromotive 
force  is  1-39,  whereas  with  ^tinised  sUver  plates  It  Is 
only  -34,  Local  heat  and  the  corresponding  electromotiT* 
force  play  e  veiy  important  part  in  the  wwking  oi  batteries. 
Owing  to  this  cause  there  is  an  evolution  of  heat  in  the  cell 
itself  which  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  current,  and 
uses  up  a  certain  definite  ftaction  of  the  energy  fnrmshed 
by  the  solution  of  the  rinc  By  sufficiently  increasing  the- 
extemal  resistance,- the  amount  of  heat  developed  im  the 
edt  according  to  the  law  JH«RI^  can  be  made  as  small 
a  fraction  as  we  please  of  the  tehoh  heat  thus  developedji 
but  the  amount  of  local  heai  generated  in  the  cell  during 
the  solution  of  65  grm.  zinc  is  not  greatly  altered  in  thit 
way,  at  least  not  in  a  cell  of  Daniell,  or  in  any  other  ol 
the  Bo^salled  oorstant  hatteries.  Did  oar  rpaa  permit  we 
might  quote  a  great  variety  of  experinwntel  leeolts  tci 
iUuttate  the  pruunples  ire  hove  beu  dieaunng.  l^>rt 
ot  theee  investigatione  are  due  to  the  n«nch  phyaicista 
Favre  and  Silbwmanni  Those  taiean^  bftTO  greatly  ■d4 
vanced  this  deparbnent  of  the  sdenee  ot  energy. 

Teiy  ciKiKnH  utraota  from  the  menunn  <tf  tlieie  ud. 
other  ^ydoista  who  bm  worked  in  thu  department  will  b« 
found  in  Wiedenuim,  Bd.  IL  3,  $$  1121  igq.  Tb»  reader* 
who  desires  to  follow  this  interesting  subject  to  the  ecwroea 
will  find  his  lahoni  mnoh  ligldened  by  referring  to  J. 
Violle's  excellent  biUiogr^^  of  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat,  appended  to  the  second  Tolnme  of  Terdet^s  ThiarU 
MSeaniqiu  d«  la  Chatmtr,  Modi  has  been,  done  tot  the 
theory  of  the  ntttject  hy  e  series  of  pepeis  on  the 
nwiffbimiffftl  theory  of  electrolysis  hj  Boascha,*  in  which  the 
somewhat  complicated  phenomena  involved  are  analysed 
in  a  remarkably  dear  and  able  way.  Any  reader  who 
deiirea  to  kwrw  what  hu  been  done  in  this  deparbnent 
will  do  well  to  consult  these  pepen.  We  qaoU  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  example  of  Favre  and  Sflbnmun^  results  Favre 
and  ol  the  oatculations  of  Boascha,  Biim^ 

The  heet  evolved  in  a  cell  of  Smee*  and  in  platinum 
wirea  of  diffmnt  lengtha  throngh  which  it  was  cucmted 
waa  measured  with  the  following  remit : — 


HMeiiViK 

bsftk  of  wta 

HwtisatOMli. 



13127 

4M5 

95  mm. 

1US8 

11«»0 

«557 

»  „ 

11798 

104S9 

77U 

100  ^, 

10188 

8999 

9090 

900 

9048 

The  heat  in  each  case  is  that  evolved  during  the  libera* 
tion  of  1  grm.  of  hydrogen  in  the  cell    If  we  assume  that 
the  whole  heat  in  the  cell  and  in  the  wire  is 
according  to  Jonle'a  law,  and  calculate  on  this 
the  resistance  of  the  cell  in  mm.  of  the  wire,  we  should  get 

•J»<W  ^»»*,  ci.,  cUI.,5T.,0TW„1857,iKi.^O0Tp 
>Ainsl0Uial«dsbestidslstlidg«dooro*r*  -'^^'^^ 
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TtluM  varying  fmn  66  to  200  mm.  If,  howflver,.  we 
aaniBM^  in  MoordADM  iHth  the  principles  expluned  «boT«, 
thit  a  «oiMtaDt  fntetioD  of  tb«  ^hole  anergy  per  grm. 
of  Ubmied  bjrdrogwk  appeua  u  local  haat  in  Uie  cdl, 
thio,  Q  dvutiiv  tbt  vhow  bMit  vbidi  ftppean  in  Ute  oell, 
Lt}w]ooalhiat,HUielMat  in  Uio  winkStiu  iftfitanM 
of  tilt       S  tlMt  of  tb«  vire,  we  hm 


R 


and  it  it  fotuut  that  on  making  R-S3-3  ud  L-rS89, 
Uila  fonnola  vill  nprMont  the  raeuJta  of  eiperimeot  very 
furl;.    The  laat  ootomn  in  th*  above  table  girea  the  value 
of  Q  thai  calculated.    In  general  eo  good  an  agreement 
is  not  to  be  expected,  because  L  may  and  does  vary  with 
the  strength  of  (be  correnL 
ThaoriFs     Thvs  far  w«  have  been  dealing  with  the  direct  reeolb 
do>f^''      experiment,  but  when  we  inquire  into  the  reaaoo  for 
noiiV*         exiatende  of  this  reeidual  electromotive  force  and  of  the 
force,     local  development  of  beat  corresponding  to  it,  and,  in 
particular,  when  we  ask  why  the  effect  ia  ao  mnch  greater 
with  eome  metals  than  with  others,  the  answers  become  less 
satisfactory.  We  meet,  in  fact,  with  considerable  divergence 
of  opinion. 

Joule's  view  was  that  the  effect  is  due  to  the  affinity  of 
the  metal  of  the  electrode  for  oxygen.  This  is  endorsed 
to  a  certain  extent  by  Sir  William  'Hiomson,  who  puts  the 
matter  tbas:^ — "In  a  pair  ocHuisting  of  zinc  and  tin  the 
electromotive  force  has  been  found  by  Foggendorff  to  be 
only  about  half  that  of  a  pair  consisting  of  nno  and  copper, 
and  consequently  lees  than  half  that  of  a  single  cell  of 
Smee's,  There  is  therefore  an  immense  loss  of  mechanical 
effect  in  the  external  working  of  a  battery  composed  of  such 
•lements,  which  mutt  be  oompenaated  by  heat  produced 
within  the  cells.  I  beliere^  with  Joule,  that  this  oompensa- 
ting  heat  it  prodnoed  at  the  niiftoe  of  the  tin  in  con- 
•eqnence  of  hydrogen  being  fbroad  to  bnbUe  np  from  it, 
instead  of  the  metal  iteelf  Ming  allowed  to  comtMne  with 
'  the  oxygen  of  the  water  in  contact  with  it  A  moat  cotious 
xamlt  M  the  theory  of  chemical  resistance  is  that,  in  ez- 
perimentt(taeh  M  those  of  Faiwlay,  £xp.  Rm.,  1027,  1028) 
ia  which  an  eleetiie  enmnt  pusing  through  *  trough  oon- 
tiUning  Bulphoiie  acid  it  made  to  trnTtne  a  diaphngm  of 
an  ozUitaua  Bttal  (due  or  tin)  dissolving  it  on  we  side 
and  ertdving  babbles  o(  hydrogen  on  the  other,  part  (if 
not  ain  of  the  beat  of  oomUnation  will  be  evolTod,  not  on 
the  aim  on  which  the  metal  is  being  eaten  tway,  trat  on 
the  side  at  whieh  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  appear,  will 
be  interesting  to  verify  this  eonclnsion  by  eompanng  the 
qnauUtiea  of  heat  evolved  in  two  equal  and  similar  electro- 
lytic cella  in  Ae  tame  circuit,  each  with  sine  for  negative 
electrode,  and  on*  wHh  sine  the  other  with  platinom  or 
platinised  silver  for  the  poeitive  electrode. 

Boesoha  diseeote  from  toe  theory  of  "chemiosl  resistance* 
thus  expounded,  and  advances  a  differMt  explanation. 
According  to  him,  the  local  heat  arises  from  the  energy 
loet  by  ^e  b'berated  ions  in  passing  from  the  aetiv*  to  the 
ordinary  state.  We  know  that  Uie  hydrogen  which  is 
being  liberated  at  the  surfsce  an  electrode  can  effect 
nductions  which  hydrogen  in  the  ordinary  state  cannot 
aCecoapUsh ;  it  is  Iiberat«l  in  fact  in  a  state  of  greater  in- 
trinsic eaetfcy  than  neuaL  It  is  this  excess  of  intrinsic 
energy  which  appears  as  local  heat,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
retfidual  eleotiomotive  force  in  cJectrolysis.  Different 
metsla  poasees  in  very  different  degrees  the  power  of  re- 
ducing active  hydrogen  to  the  ordinary  state;  and  therefore 


<  rm.  MiMg.,  IWl  (f),  p.  6HL 

*Th»  •Act  W*  pndietad  «*■  aftwinnb  obsamd  Ij  Tbomwo 
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the  proportioft  of  hydrogen  which  gets  away  from  the 
electrode  in  the  aotire  stats  diffsrs  according  to  dream- 
stanoet.  Bcaacha'a  ihaorf  it  that  it  it  dw  ktrintie  energy 
thns  comnf  avuf  fmrn  ikt  tUelnkb  that  appeart  at  loni 
heat  Kmihv  lamarkt  apidy  <iS  comit  to  oxygn,  At 
■ctiva  form  of  tht  gu  being  probably  ohw  At  aTeriilM- 
tion  of  the  theory,  the  fact  it  cited  that  at  the  nu&oe  of  a 
plate  of  carbon,  which  potseatet  in  an  eminent  degreetha 
power  of  reducing  owme  to  the  ordinary  states  the  nsidul 
electromotive  force  and  local  heat  are  very  tnuIL  AtiU 
evenU  the'  theory  of  "  cheniotl  reaistanoe  *  is  heU  to  be 
insdeqnate  to  explain  the  facta ;  for  calcnlating  from  tome 
results  of  his  own,  conlwied  with  thoae  of  Lent  and 
Sawe^ew,  he  flndt  for  the  retidntd  elfctromotiv*  fteo* 
electrodet  (tf 

Pt      Fe      Ob      8n      Hg  Za 

•a     49    ti    -86    1^  1-aoi 
from  which  It  appears  that  tht  order  of  mgnUndt  of  tht 
eleotroMotire  forces  it  notthftt  of  thtaffiniUtt^  Ihtmcttls 

for  oxygen. 

lUetrieal  tftcuun  nf  OiamieaX  JJImiij/. — ts  a  psp"'  WDt  t«  Kei- 
ths Frenoh  Academy  to  competfl  for  s  uiM  offered  for  the  be>t  emj 
on  lbs  heat  of  chemical  eomDlnation,  Joule  elaborates  tn  loseOioai  cirJi 
method  for  meaeuring  chemical  affinity.    By  direct  obeerratua  it  i*  iiA>"9 
aaeertained  how  much  beat  i*  developed  Is  a  clven  time  In  a  entalti  '"^*' 
■tandard  eoil  ai  win,  when  it  is  tiavetMd  by  a  cmrest  whMi 
•trength  la  Beanind  by  meant  of  a  tangent  galvasometer.  Then 
thne  readingi  of  the  tangent  galvanometer  ate  taken — tint,  «fan 
the  galTanometv  elons  b  In  drcnit  with  the  battery,  seoondly, 
when  the  standard  coil  la  slso  Inserted,  thirdly,  when  an  electro* 
Ijrtia  cell  is  inserted  Instead  of  the  coU.    The  amount  of  the  lou 
liberated  and  the  heat  evcdved  in  the  oell  daring  a  ^*en  time  U 
aUo  obeerred  hi  the  laet  case.    If  A,  B,  C  be  the  readinA*  of  tbe 
galranometer  In  the  three  caste,  said  u  «  be  the  rttUUmei  ^ « 
mMallin  wit*  tttpabU      retarding  Ih4  eurmf  tptatlf  wiA  lit 
tUetrotyUg  mil,*  tbeo  We  eanly  get,  taUag  ^  reiistsBes  <(  thi 
nasdsrd  eoQ  as  nalQri 

_fA-OB 

Now  U  the  realataoee  x  were  pnt  In  tba  plaoe  of  the  electrolytia 
oell,  ths  earrent  would  be  the  eame ;  benoe  by  Faradajr**  law  the 
amonnt  of  ebemloal  mem  abeorbed  in  the  battery  wotdd  bt  tb« 
eanw.  Also  the  heat  evoHvd  in  the  rest  <A  the  circuit,  e^nding  A 
would  be  the  earn*.  It  followa,  therefore,  that  the  heat  H  taOA 
mtiid  bt  evolved  in  » ii  the  equlTalent  of  whole  energy  tjno 
ont  In  tbe  eleetrolytio  oeU.  Ii  tbertfore  we  snbtrairt  from  B  tbe 
halt  K  which  actually  appear*  in  the  cell,  the  remainder  H  -  K  it 
the  beat  aqolTaltBt  of  ttw  iotrbub  sneror  of  the  UberatMl  ionsi 
and,  provided  th^  ■W**'  finally  ia  the^'ordinair'''  eoaJltton| 
H  -  K  Is  the  beat  which  would  be  denloped  when  tbsy  ars  alto*** 
to  combine. 

In  thii  way  Joule  found  for  tiw  beat  evolred  in  tbe  combortios 
of  t  gnu.  of  copper,  ilna,  and  bydrogea  reepectively  CSi,  118^ 

€W«anie  Batteriet. — It  would  be  inconaistent  with  car 
general  plan  to  attempt  ao  exhaostive  discuasiou  of  all  tbs 
different  electromotors  which  dep«id  for  their  energy  oa 
chemioal  action.  Wiedemaim's  Cratvanitmut,  or  books  W 
telegraphy  and  other  aits  in  which  electricity  is  applied  to 
technical  purposes,  may  be  consulted  by  the  reader  vh» 
wishea  for  fuller  information.  A  brief  discussion  of  ionn 
typical  batteries  will,  howeTcr,  be  nseful,  were  it  only  to 
illastrate  tbe  principles  we  have  just  been  laying  down. 

An  the  earlier  battaritt  wen  one-fluid  battmies.  The 

•  Kodced  latbe  Omptei  Aeiuftu,  FeK  IMS,  and  pubUdied  at  Iwflk 
iB  Pkil.  J£ag.,  1862  .  ^ 

*  Nodes  thatltUaet  that«ls eqnsi  to tte  tediteaee of  um 
eleetrolfte.  BoaMiba  la  tbs  p^m  we  have  quotsd,  althw  fW  SM 
hartng  eeeo  tba  paper  wa  are  now  analydng,  m  thnaA  a  "'"■'"'v 
•landing,  aocoeea  Jonle  of  error  hen.   The  reasoning  {rOgg- 

p.  040)  which  he  aseau  to  quote  tnm  Joule  U  sot  to  be  fonad  In  tbu 
or  la  any  otbsr  of  Joule's  papers  that  we  know  ct  Polariut"^ 
Ukea  lalo  aeeoaat  by  Joak  (sea  no.  JTa^.  ISBS  (!).> 
critidimiorVerdet,  who  seemi  to  fbllow  BoMoba,  are  oqaellj  po**^ 
teat  (rMom  Mteaniqtu  de  la  ChaUur,  t  0.  p.  804).  ^ 

•Tbla  word  Is  left  pnrpoecly  a  Uttle  ▼aga^  and  ie  ued  to  avoM  ■) 
long  dUeoeaion  of  points  wUoh  need  oot  be  raised  ^e^ra. 
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m^atM  OBtutU/  coDiitted  of  ziao  uicl  copper,  and  the 
adtiDg  fluid  wu  in  general  uijphurio  acid.  Tariooa 
improTemeQtiwere  made  by  Cnuckduuilc,  WoUaatoo,  Hare, 
tod  others,  in  the  waj  of  renderiog  the  battery  more  com- 
ptet,  acd  of  reducing  its  intfimal  reaiatance  b;  enlai^gmg 
tlu  platoa.  Han  earned  the  laafc-BWBtioaed  im^rement 
to  peal  laogtiba;  by  winding  up  togedm  mlts^rat  form 
mata  d  aupptt  ni  jimv  uwalMad  frtmi  eaoh  other  by 
peow  of  wood,  ^atet  of  40  «  man  tqvmn  foat  muface 
«m  obteuid.  Id  thia  my  the  intamal  naiataDoe  waa 
mf  mndi  rednoad,  and  powarftil  haatiag  afliBota  ooald  be 
dbianai.  Whan  mall  mtenal  naiatane*  ia  no  otjecttthe 
ctlk  of  lha  batteiy  nuqr  be  filled  with  aaod  or  aawdua^ 
wMtaned  vlth  tha  dOiita  add.  In  thia  Ibnn  tha  battaiy 
it  nora  portablai. 

Then  an  two  c^tal  dafaeta  to  which  all  oi»4nld  battoiaa 
■le  aun  w  kaa  anbgaot  la  tha  firat  {daoa^  whether  then 
iiw  ia  not  extamal  matallio  onmaction  betwean  tha  platai, 
a  eertain  amount  of  chamieal  action  goea  on  at  the  aorfaoa 
oi  the  line,  wMdi  ooaanmea  the  metal  without  aiding'  in 
tha  prodnction  of  tha  ebmnt.  ^  To  thia  ia  givaa  tha  name 
ti  local  aetioD.  It  ia  lappoaed  to  ariae  mm  inequalitiea 
ia  the  ane,  on  aecoont  oi  which  one  portion  of  the  metal 
la  alaetropoBitiTa  to  a  neifl^booring  portion ;  hence  local 
eamnta  ariae  caoaing  an  ertdntion  Ot  bydrc^eo  at  aome 
plaoea  and  aoltitioa  <^  tha  aino  at  othen.  In  the  eeoond 
pbea^  when  tha  battery  is  in  action,  then  ia  alwaya 
an  enlntion  of  hydrogen  at  the  copper  ot  electro- 
Degatin  plate  of  the  oell,  a  certain  amount  of  whioh 
adherea  to  the  plate  and  canaea  a'  atrong  electromotiTe 
force  of  polariaation.  The  first  of  thwe  erib  ia  »• 
■tedied  to  a  greet  extent  by  amalgamating  the  cino 
plat&  Ve  thoa  redoce  the  amrthoe  metal  to  a  fluid  condi- 
tioQ  enrywhere,  and  thereby  eliminate  differenoea  of  hnrd- 
oees  and  softaMa,  ayatalline  atraoture,  and  ao  on.  Tha 
ddeet  method  waa  to  uia  aino  amalgam  for  the  electro- 
Mgative  metal ;  but  it  ia  now  nniverB^y  the  coitom  to 
amalgamate  the  aoi&ce  of  tlie  ano  platea  aimply,  which 
may  be  done  by  rubbing  them  with  merooiy  onder  dilute 
mlphorie  acid.  Ko  such  efFective  cun  haa  been  found  for 
the  hydrogen  polarixation.  Smee  introdneed  the  pUn  of 
nung  inatoad  of  the  copper  platea  thin  loavei  of  pktinum 
or  lUrer  foil,  which  are  platinized  the  proceee  already 
dMcribed  (p.  87).  Thia,  in  accordance  with  what  we  have 
•beady  seen,  dimini^hn  the  polarization.^  A  aiihilar 
remit  ia  obtained  by  OBing  for  the  electronegative  plate 
eaat  iron  or  gn4>hite;  the  action  of  the  latter  is  much 
iBupravad  by  ■teepiog  it  in  nitric  acid. 

Thia  last  feet  introdacee  as  to  a  new  principle  for  im- 
proving  the  action  erf  batteries,  viz.,  tiie  naa  an  oz^izii^ 
agent  to  get  rid  of  tta  hydrogen  pokrizaticn.  When 
Wfii-  platea  of  a  Smee'a  battaiy  have  been  axpoaad  to  the  air  for 
wme  time^  it  la  almyi  found  that  tlw  enmnt  ia  mnch 
mm  cna^catie  than  nanal  Jnat  after  tha  fliat  inunaiaioo. 
Tha  improvamant  ia  of  oouiie  only  temporary,  for  tha  stoek 
of  oxygen  i»  soon  azhanated,  and  on  raising  the  ^atea  and 
fipjHog  them  again  mmtdiaielp,  the  phenomenon  doea 
not  appear,  Davy  fonnd  that  dilute  nitric  acid  acted 
better  than  dUnta  solphurie  add  aa  an  azdting  floid,  and 
the  caoaa  ol  thia  ia  the  actim  of  tha  HNO,  on  the  ^ro- 
nn  erolvad  ai  ti»  oower  plate,  dood  inataoosa  nf  thia 
Kind  of  aoticn  an  fnmuhad  by  tha  bidiromate  battery  of 
Buwen  and  the  LfeluidiA  rell,  which  occupy  a  aort  oi 
middle  position  between  one  and.  two  iiuid  battariaa. 

Tlu  Utihnnoate  ekH  ooniiiti  of  aa  «in*lg>mated  zino  pbtc^  am* 
■Ijr  nupeoded  betwean  two  ptrellel  eerbon  platei,  eo  thatit  ean  be 
■Mi  or  depreMad  at  pMstu*.   The  Uehrom^  adlalloii  is  ud^ 

1  nmOag  Jmlda  sIth  'tf  volt  as  the  anOhble  alwiramettn 
Ina  flf  aWs  ealL  Tit9  ebetmaetlTa  fiaee  vbaa  the  dnolt  Is 
kHfanlimaehpiatv.  8ae  akm^  p.  M. 


acMading  to  Banaan,  by  mLdqg  905  pafia  of  water  with  01-8  of 
pottadnm  Uchromata  and  lltf  of  atdphnrii)  aoid.  Tha  daotro> 
motlT*  fenw  of  tbs  Uohronut*  cell  ia  reiy  great  to  itart  irith  (moro 
than  twioe  that  of  a  Danietl'i  <M\  hat  it  falla  very  qnkU  r  when  tha 
aztomal  raaiatance  Is  small.  Tha  otll  nooTsn  pntty  otuoUy  how- 
ersr,  and  may  be  oaad  with  adrantaga  when  powerm  cmrants  e( 
abort  duration  art  often  wastod.  In  tha  em  of  Uelancbi  At 
•tactronegatira  metal  is  re^aoed  hj  a  porooa  veasal  fiUad  with 
oarbm  and  potmdad  paroziae  of  manganeae.  Tha  exciting  liqnfd 
need  is  oblwlda  of  ammonlom,  Chlorida  of  sine  ia  fomed  at  the 
sine  plate,  and  ammonia  and  hjdrogan  appear  at  tha  nMatlve 
plat* ;  the  latter  ndncsa  the  UnO,.  ao  that  H,0  ud  Tin/},  are 
formed,  whUa  the  ammonia  Is  partly  dlssolrod  uid  partly  ssoepas. 
Thia  element  is  tolerably  oonatant  ii  it  be  not  need  to  prodaca  tkj 
atrong  onrrenb^  bat  Its  mat  merit  oonalata  in  being  ran  jMmo^^ 
fbr  It  will  keep  In  oondltion  for  monthl  with  rerj  litOe  altntiot^ 
Aimlshing  a  currant  now  and  than  when  wanted  ;  huioa  lla  extai< 
itn  080  in  working  elsotrlo  bella,  railvajr  algnala,  and  so  on. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  tha  batteries  wa  hareTwo- 
deacribed,  or  in  feet  any  battery  on  the  one-fluid  ayttem,  bamiiM. 
satiafiaa  to  any  great  extent  the  reqoiremenEs  of  a  constant 
electromotor,  which  an  to  gire  tha  same  electromotiTe 
foroa  wlMtever  the  external  resistanee^  and  to  preserve  that 
electromotive  force  unaltered  for  a  eonriderable  time.  The 
beat  sedation  of  the  problem  to  oonatruct  a  constant  battery 
is  the  two-fluid  principle  invented  by  Daniell ;  and  on  the 
whole,  the  best  application  of  that  prindple  (a  the  cell 
originally  given  by  him.  This  consists  essentially  of  • 
plate  of  copper  immersed  in  a  saturated  adution  of  copget 
solphate,  and  a  plate  of  rino  immersed  in  dilute  snlphnrio 
add  or  sine  sulphate,  ths  copper  s(^ation  being  sepa*' 
rated  from  the  other  bv  some  Idod  of  diaphragm,  usually 
a  porous  TSBsel  of  unglazed  earthenwan.  The  chemical 
action  oooaiata  of  the  solution  of  the  zinc  |date  to  forat 
nno  sulphate,  the  fonnation  of  tine  sulphate  at  the  dizr 
{^uagm,  and  the  depoaition  of  copper  at  the  oi^iper  ^ta  ; 

thua^—       

£a  BX5^SXS^\S15^  BXS^  Cq 

gives         2nS0'«TnBD'4  2a|d04  CSKJ^  I^^. 

The  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  tho  pdaruatim  arising 
therefrom  an  thus  avoided. 

A  very  eomnMn  anmngemsat  of  this  cell  Es  a  poroos  vaaael,  ood- 
taining  tha  copper  plate  and  the  snlphate  of  oopper,  with  a  smaU 
store  u  large  orTstua  to  keep  the  aolntion  aatorated.  Thia  vaaael  aUtPt 
is  dipped  into  another  nearly  filled  with  a  tcml-aatnrated  solution  elenMBl» 
o<  ihM  ■nlphatflk  in  which  U  placed  the  dno  plata.  With  a  little 
ean  to  heap  the  oall  clean  by  oocaaionallj  nmoving  soma  of  the 
dno  eolation  and  dQating  to  prevent  uenistation,  to  Ctti  the 
copper  BolatioD,  ao  that  it  may  not  nt  weak  and  deposit  l^dMaeB 
instead  of  copper  on  tha  oopper  pute,  to  keep  down  the  level  of 
the  copper  suntion,  which  is  o^stantly  rising  bj  osmose  (sae 
art  luonoLTsis),  and  a  faw  ethar  obTioos  prsctutioas,  a  hat- 
tery  of  DaniaU's  oells  will  famish  a  verr  nearly  oonatant  cur- 
rant, and  keep  in  ordef  for  along  time.  Ituneceasairtokeap  tike 
comnt  going,  otherwiaa  the  auatlons  difliMe  tbroogn  the  porous 
vissbI,  tha  remit  U  which  ts  a  deposit  of  copper  on  the  sine,  and 
AfWprf^u^  which  stop  the  action  of  the  oall  altogether. 

DaaisU's  ehment  has  Men  constroctad  in  a  great  varieQr  of 
(omM,  to  suit  various  potpooet.  The  aawdnst  DauieU,  invented 
Sir  yfm.  Thornton*  (16o8),  ia  very  convenient  whan  portabUity 
ts  daalred.  In  this  form  the  copper  plate,  soldered  to  a  gutta- 
patdi*  covered  wire,  is  idaoed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glsM  vaaael  and 
ooTersd  with  eryitais  of  copper  aulphate ;  orer  these  wat  aawdnst 
is  sprinkled,  and  then  more  aawdnst,  moistened  with  a  solstion 
■olphate  of  dnc,  upon  which  is  laid  tho  tloo  plate.  Tha  cell  of 
liinotto  Is  Very  slnular  to  this. 

In  thsM  batteriaa  the  aawdost  takes  the  plaoa  of  the  porous 
diaphragm,  and  retards  the  interdiffusion  of  the  fluidB.  Inauaother 
claea  ofDattariea,  of  which  the  element  of  Uetdinger  may  be  taken 
as  tha  trpe,  the  diaphragm  is  diapenaed  with  altogether,  and  the 
action  of  grariV  alone  retards  the  difihaton.  In  Heidinger's  cell 
the  ainc  is  formed  Into  a  ring,  which  fits  the  upparpart  «  a  glais 
beaker  filled  with  nnc  sulphate.  At  tha  bottom  of  this  beaker  la 
plaoad  K  smaller  beaker,  in  which  stands  a  ring  of  copper,  with  a 
properly  insulated  connecting  wire.  Tbt  mouth  of  the  beakei^ 
cloaed  by  a  H  with  a  hole  In  tha  centre,  throo^kwhich  ptH^ 
Uie  iMg  tapering  neck  of  a  glass  baUawi,  wM<|^^^j^^ 
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CTTvUls  of  eopperiulpliat*';  tie  nirrcn*  end  of  thii  Mok  dipi  Into 
the  tmnll  Immht,  tlie  copper  gulphato  runs  ilawlj  out,  »n«I  being 
apKilic^y  heavier  ttua  the  sins  nilph«t«,  it  oollectt  at  the 
bottom  aboDt  the  coppei  ring. 

Yet  another  form  of  DanieU'e  element  b  tha  tray  cell  oi  Sir 
Wiliiain  Thomaon,  wltich  copsists  ol  a  large  wooden  tray  liiied  with 
lead,  the  bottom  of  which  is  corero^witli  oopper  by  eleotio^ing. 
The  rino  la  made  like  a  grating,  to  allow  the  gaa  to  eacape, 
and  ia  enveloped  in  a  pleca  of  parchment  paper  bent  into  a  tray- 
Bhap^  the  whole  rerting  on  fittlapiecea  of  wood  placed  on  the 
iMden  iMttom  of  tha  outer  tray.  Solpbats  of  copper  ia  fed  in  at 
Uia  edga  of  the  tray,  and  tnlpbat*  of  duo  b  poar»*d  into  the 
parduneot  Tb»  lines  In  thess  demanu  are  aome  40  centi- 
metres sOTiare,  ao  that  the  Internal  reaistauoe  is  aa  low  aa  OH  ohm. 

One  of  the  best  known  In  this  countir,  and  perhaps  tlw  most 
used  of  all  the  two-fluid  cells,  b  the  element  of  Orom  This 
differs  ftam  Daniell**  element  in  haring  nitrEo  add  with  a  plati- 
nnm  electrode  in  tike  porous  «U,  instead  of  the  oopper  solntioii  and 
the  copper  electrode  of  DaniaU's  element  The  hydrogen  erolved 
at  the  platinum  ia  oxidised  by  the  nitric  add,  and  the  polarization 
thus  ayoided.  The  nitrons  fum*:a  giren  off  by  the  chemical 
MtfoB  are  rery  disaereeabl%  and  alsorery  poiaonooa,  so  that  it  is 


idriMbl*  to  place  the  battery  outside  tbe  expenmentittg  room  or 
in  a  mitable  oranght  chamber.  The  eleotromotiTa  force  of  Orore's 
cell  ia  a  good  de^  higher  than  that  of  Danlell'a,  and  ita  Internal 
resiatanoe  la  vary  much  leas,  -26  ohm  being  easily  attained  with  a 
flail  of  moderate  dtmeoslona.  On  tlila  account  the  cell  is  much 
VMd  for  working  Induction  coUa,  generating  tho^ectrio  light,  and 
so  on,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  tronblMOiiM  to  fit  np.  and  must 
b«  renewed  ererr  day. 
Ceiu  or  In  Bnnsen's  element  tbe  pUtionm  fdlft«f  Grore  are  replaced  by 
BiiuKU.  carbon.  The  prune  coet  of  the  battery  b  thna  coiuiderably  re- 
dnced,  the  more  to  now  that  oarbona  for  the  purpose  hare  become 
•rticlaa  of  commerce.  Th«  eleotiomotiTB  foroa  of  the  element  thna 
altered  it  aa  great  as,  or  with  good  oaf  bona  eren  greater  than,  in 
Orore's  original  form ;  bat  the  uteraal  redstanoe  ia  (mater.  There 
is  a  difficiuW  sometUnes  in  obtaining  connection  with  tbe 
carbons,  ana  trouble  arises  their  fouling;  but  the  fact  that 
0Ua  oatl  ia  a  universal  (arourita  in  (}ermany  proves  its  practical 
'VtiUtj.  It  ii  oomparatiTely  little  used  in  this  country. 
I  la  the  eell  of  MarU  D«vy.  which  ia,  or  was,  much  used  foe  tele- 
gtaphio  purpoaea  in  IPrance,  ibt  copper  solution  and  oopper  plate  of 
Daniell  are  repUced  by  a  watery  pasU  of  protoeulphate  of  mercury, 
into  which  U  inserted  a  carbon  electrode.  The  elsctromotire  force 
of  thb  cdl  b  said  tobs  about  I'fi  ToIta,*and  its  internal  resistance 
M  be  greater  Uum  tiiat  of  Daniell's  celL 

Beddea  these,  rarioua  bichromate  elements  of  merit  might  be 
described:  but  we  hare  dwelt  longenoogh  on  thb  aubject  already. 

The  following  table  of  Latimer  CUrk'a,  qnoted  by  lUzwell,  will 
rire  the  nader  an  idea  tit  the  nUMtimuru  n  otoetramotiT*  fnos  of 
the  oommoner  elemeute  i— 


I- 


Daniell 

Do. 

Do. 
Bunaen  

Do. 

H,SO,+  4Aq 
H^O^-i-iaAq 

H^o^+izAq 

HtSOf-f-iaAq 
H,S04+12Aq 
B^4-l-  4Aq 

CuSO, 
CuSO. 

Cu(NCy, 

HNO, 

HNO,<ap«  l-SS] 

BKO^  ■ 

1-079 

0-  678 

1-  000 
1-084 
1-MS 
1-SS8 

,  The  electromotire  force  b  etated  ia  volli,  and  the  solationj  In 
the  third  column  an  concentrated^  unices  it  is  otherwise  atated. 

TkermoeleelricUy. — Ws  ban  llretdy  alluded  to  the  lav  €t 
Tolta,  according  to  wfaieh  there  can  be  no  naultant  deotro- 
motxTB  foroe  in  a  oiixmit  oon^Mied  ■dely' of  ditfereut  me^ 
and  it  wfll  be  nmoDbered  that  we  added  the  eondition 
that  an  the  junctions  nuut  be  at  tbe  lame  temperatore. 
Seebeck  was  Ibe  fint  to  diecoTer'  that  this  law  is  mbjeet 
to  exception  when  the  jonetioiiB  am  not  all  at  the  aame 
temperature.  If  we  fona  a  cirenit  with  aa  iron  wire  and 
a  oopper  wire,  and  ralie  the  teupwature  of  one  of  the 
beck-s  junctions  a  litUe  abore  that  of  the  other,  a  cnrrent  flows 
coverr.  round  the  cinmit,  paoung  from  copper  to  iron  orer  the  hotter 
junction ;  similarly,  if  ve  solder  tc^^er  s  piece  of  bismatli 
and  a  piece  of  antimony,  and  connect  the  free  vada  with  the 
ct^per  wires  of  a  galraiiometer,  then  when  tiie  junction  of 
tbe  bunUtth  and  antimony  is  heated  the  gslTanometer 
indicates  a  current  passing  from  bismuth  to  antimony  over 
tho  hot  junction.    It  will  be  perceiTSd  that  the  lecmid  of 

>  JenkiB,  XUOnaUf  and  Mofftutitm,  p.  SSS. 

*  Pogg.  Amu,  ft  im   He  dboonqr  iMa  made  alwit  ini  or 
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our  two  iUustratire  instances  is  more  complicated  than  the 
first,  inasmuch  as  three  metals  enter  into  the  circuit  in* 
stead  of  two^    Nevertheless  the  experimental  result  ia  not 
altered  by  the  interreotion  of  the  copper  wire  (abstraction 
being  made  of  its  resistance),  provided  the  temperatures  of 
the  points  where  it  joins  tjie  bismuth  and  antimony  re- 
spectiv^y  be  the  same.    It  is  easy  to  give  a  direct  experi- 
mental proof  of  this  assertion  by  inserting  between  the 
pieces  of  bismuth  aud  antimony  a  piece  of  co{)per  wire  ao 
that  the  circuit  now  is  BLCaSb.Cu.6l ;  if  tbe  junctions  ot 
tbe  inserted  wire  with  the  bismuth  and  antimony  be  raised  • 
to  the  same  tea^perature  aa  the  BiSb  junction  in  our  second 
experiment,  and  the  junctions  with  the  copper  wire  of  the 
galvanometer  be  at  the  same  lower  temperature  as  before) 
the  total  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit  will  be  the  same ;  | 
and,  provided  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  has  not  been  , 
scnaibly  increased  by  tbe  interpolation  of  the  copper  wire.  | 
the  galranometer  indicaticm  will  also  be  the  same  ss  before  | 
The  same  result  is  obtained  however  many  different  metab 
we  insert  between  the  Insmuth  and  antimcmy,  |mmdedtha 
temperatures  of  all  the  junctions  be  the  same  and  equal  to 
that  of  the  BiSb  junction  in  the  original  expeiiment  ; 

The  law  of  Yolta  therefore  still  holds  if  stated  thus: 
A  teriet  of  mdaU  whose  juncUoTu  or*  all  at  llu  iqmM 
Umperature  may  be  replaced  hjf  the  ttvo  end  wutaU  of  tkf 
teriee  wUhovt  tUtering  the  eJeetromotive  force  in  amy  arcuU 
of  which  the  teriet  fomu  a  part.  ■ 

It  ia  not  tmlikelv  that  the  abora  statemsnt  ot  the  fundamental 
facts  coDceming  tnermoolectromotive  force  has  anneated  to  the  I 
reader  two  notions: — let,  that  the  phenomena  may  m  completely 
explained  by  a  eonXact  force  at  the  junctions  of  the  metals  which  u  a 
function  of  the  temperature  of  the  junction;  and  2d,  that  thb  ooa- 
tact  force  b  the  true  contact  foroe  of  ToltiL  It  b  perhaps  as  well 
to  mention  even  at  thu  early  stage  that  the  fint  of  these  notioni 
b  certainly  not  correct,  and  that  tiie  second  b  not  admitted  by  soou 
of  the  greatest  autborities  on  the  subject 

Seebeck  examined  the  thermoelectric  propertiea  of  a  large  ThtraHl 
nmnber  of  metals,  and  formed  a  thermoelectric  series,  any  , 
metal  in  which  is  tfaermoelectricaUy  related  to  any  following  i 
one  ss  bismath  (see  above)  is  to  antimony,  the  electro- 
motive force  in  a  circuit  formed  of  the  metals  being  ceterii 
paribvt  greater  the  farther  apart  they  are  in  the  seriea 
Tbe  following  is  a  selection  from  Seebeck's  series 

Bi .  Ki .  Co .  Pd .  Ft .  Cn .  Mn .  Hg .  Fb .  Sn .  An .  Ag .  Zn . 
Cd.Fe.Sb.Te. 

This  series  has  only  a  genentl  interest,  and  La  not  to  be  re 
garded  as  in  any  way  absolut&  Seebeck  himself  showed  the 
great  effect  that  sli^t  impurities  and  variations  of  phyaicsl 
condition  may  have  on  the  position  of  a  metal  in  the  seriea 
Some  specimens  of  platinum  for  instance  come  betwem. 
.  nno  and  cadmium.  Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  ia 
afforded  by  iron:  Jonte'  found  the  following  ordar'fe 
hold— cast  iron,  copper,  steel,  smithy  iron. 

Thermoeleetrie  wries  ^ave  been  ^ven  1^  Hanksl 
TfaomsoQ.  and  others,  but  we  need  not  reproduce  tiiom  here. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  I 
reader  to  the  properties  «  metallic  sulpbidea  and  d  alloys  j 
which  in  mai7  cases  occupy  extreme  positiona  in  the 
thermoelectric  series.  Allc^  present  anomaliea  in  thor 
themoeleotrie  pK^>ertiea  somewhat  aimilar  to  those  alnady 
noticed  in  onr  diaonsdou  of  tiudr  oondnetrri^.  These 
properties  have  been  mnch  studied  with  a  view  to  practical 
applications  in  the  construction  of  thermopiles.  Oonsidei^ 
able  progress  has  been  made  in  this  directira  (see  above 
p.  11),  notwitiutanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the  alloys 
most  distinguished  for  their  thermoelectric  power  are  WJ 
brittle  and  have  a  tendency  to  instability  under  ttie  flMh> 
tinned  action  of  heat^* 

>i*iWL  MMg.,  18S7. 
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Uaaj  ffleunnmaBte  of  tha  tleetromotiTs  f one  of  thermo- 
electric coaplee  have  been  made  hy  Mattfaiesaen,*  Wiede- 
fflaou,'  £.  Beoqaerel,'  and  oUien,  but  the  resalta  are  of  no 
great  valae  owing  to  the  effect  of  imparities  and  the  want 
of  enffieieot  data  to  determine  all  the  thermoelectnc  cod- 
■taots  of  anj  (me  ooaple  (see  belov,  p.  S9).  Namerical 
data,  aaoh  as  the^  are,  will  be  (oand  in  Wiedemann, 
Flooning  Jeokin's  EUetrieity  and  Magnetimt  or  Everett'e 
Uhutration*  of  the  Gentrftnttre-fframmt-teeond  Syttem  of 
VwU.  It  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  order  of  the 
BUgnitodea  involved  to  state  that  the  eleotromotiTe  force 
at  ordinary  temperatures  of  a  BiSb  couple  is  somewhere 
aboQt  11700  0.  G.  S.*  abaolato  units  when  the  difference 
between  the  temperatures  of  the  jonctions  Is  1*  C.  The 
cocresponding  number  fw  a  CoFe  oonple  is  1600  or  1 700. 

Thwinoelectric  currents,  or  at  least  what  may  verj  likely 
be  an<^  have  been  obtained  in  circuits  other  than  purely 
metsUic,  t.  g.^  in  cirenits  oontaintng  junctioua  of  metals  and 
fiuidii*  metali  and  melted  aalts,*  fluids  and  fluids.'  The 
pbenonaM  in  all  these  cases  an  complicated,  and  the 
nanbs  mon  or  lass  doubtful ;  so  that  no  nsefnl  ptupose 
could  ba  aarrad  l^^  diseosaii^;  the  matter  here.  Tha  same 
remaik  appliea  to  the  enrions  electrical  phenomena  of 
flamai^*  of  which  no  proper  o^lanation,  so  fiur  aa  we  know, 
hta  as  7rt.beMi  given. 

Tha  ai^ariaunts  of  Magnus'  have  dkown  that  is  a 
eiicDit  eompoaad  entirely  of  on*  sMtal,  every  part  of  which 
is  in  tha  aama  stata  aa  to  tMudneas  and  atnio,  no  thenno- 
deetranotive  fom  «an  «xfa^  no  matter  what  the  varia- 
tioDs  of  the  section  wfonn  of  tiw  oondnetot  or  what  the 
distributton  of  tempeEatnn  in  it  may  be  (so  long  as  there 
is  neither  diaoontinuity  (tf  fnm  nor  abmpt  niiation  of 
lempecatore). 

This  atatemant  is  of  great  impOTtence,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  the.  theory  of  therauwlactriei^.  Its  purport  will  be  all 
Oa  better  nnderstood  if  we  dwell  fw  a  little  on  the  three 
^tationa  which  accompany  it 

The  great  effect  of  the  hardness  or  softness  and  cryBtalline 
Mamorphotu  struotore  of  a  metal  on  its  electric  properties 
Was  dxerved  by  Seebeck  eoon  aftw  the  discovery  of  thermo- 
eleetridtr.i*   The  effect  of  temper  in  wires  may  be  shown 
very  ueiUly  by  the  fbllowiog  experiment  due  to  Magnus. 
Ob  sreel  fonoed  by  croestDg  two  pieces  of  wood  are  wound 
aevenl  tnma  .tA  hard-drawn  bnss  wire  softened  in  a 
mnuber  of  placea  adjacent  to  each  other  on  the  reel  The 
free  ooda  of  the  wire  being  connected  with  a  galvanometer, 
and  the  parts  of  the  wire  lying  between  neighbouring  hard 
and  soft  portions  being  heated,  a  thermoelectric  current 
of  omisiderabls  strength  is  obtained,  whose  direction  is 
from  soft  parts  to  hard  acroas  tha  heated  boandariea. 
Effects  of  a  similar  kind  were  obtained  with  silver,  steel, 
cadmium,  copper,  gold,  and  platinum.    In  Qerman  silver, 
xiDe,  tin,  and  iron,  the  current  went  from  hard  to  soft 
acroaa  the  hotter- booodary. 

Sir  William  Thomson  made  a  number  of  experimenta  on 
the  olleet  of  strain  on  the  electric  properties  of  metals. 
The^zaanlts,  some  of  them  very  aurpriaing  are  coDtaiaed 
in  his  Bakeriau  Lectttre,^  along  with  many  other  things  of 
great  importance  for  the  atnduit  of  thennoelectricity. 
Tw» «  his  azperiments  nay  be  deseribad  aa  Q)ecimenB. 

1  Pon-  -^xi.,  ISS8.  •  0ath,  Bd.  L  1 0BQ. 

'  .4s)i.  dif  CMh.    A  PHyft.  18S1 

«  Hut  li^  roDgUr,  iWOll?,  If  wa  tdM  for  our  mitt  til*  eloctro* 
Batl««  fovM  of  ft  DaaiaQ'a  c*IL 

*  By  Walhar,  Fvad^,  Htarld.  Oor^  and  etbm;  m  Wledemun, 

*  Aadimn^  7%A  M*§^  XtXti  Haakd,  WlatUnaBa  (L  Oon, 
FML  Mag.,  IMi 

'  H<MI1,  WI«l«manB,  Bsefaanli  sai  Wlsdanuu,  t  & 
'Sm  Wladmum.  I  •.  ■  Pog^.  A%%.,  1851. 


They  afford  convenient  lecture-room'  illustrationa  of  tiia 
subject  under  discoaaion.  (1.)  A  series  of  copper  wires 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Q,  ^.,.are  suspended  from  a  horizontal 
peg.  A  and  B,  G  and  D,  E  and  F,  &c.,  are  connected  by 
nhort  horiiontal  pieceaof  copper  wire,  all  lying  in  the  same 
hori^Dtal  line,  and  B  and  G,  D  and  E,  F  and  0,  ^c,  are 
connected  a  aeries  of  pieces  lyiug  in  another  horizimtal 
line  below  the  former.  An  arrangement  is  made  by  means 
of  which  the  alternate  wires  A,  G,  E,  G,  can  be  more  or  leu 
powerfully  stretched,  while  B,  D,  F,  Jec,  are  comparatively 
freei  A  piece  of  hot  glass  is  applied  to  heat  either  the 
upper  or  lower  line  of  junctions.  A  thermoelectric  cor* 
rent  is  then  observed  fttssing  from  the  stretched  to  Uie 
unstretched  copper  acroaa  (he  hot  junctions.  This  thermo* 
electric  current  increases  with  the  traction  up  to  the  break- 
ing  point  But  the  most  remarkable  point  that  comes 
out  in  such  experiments  is  that  when  we  free  the  wire 
after  powerful  traction,  leaving  it  with  a  permanent  set, 
thm  u  still  a  thermoelectric  cnmnt ;  but  the  direction  is 
now  from  the  soft  or  unstrained  towards  the  ^rmanently 
strained  parta  across  tiha  hot  region.  (2.)  Iron  gtvn 
similar  results,  only  the  direction  of  ths  current  is  in  each 
case  omxiBito  to  that  in  the  corresponding  case  for  copper. 
The  foUowing  experiment  exhibitB  this  is  a  very  elegant 
manner.  Om  end  of  a  piece  of  carefully  annealed  iron 
wire  is  wound  several  times  round  a  horinntal  peg,  tho 
free  «nd  beine  slightiy  atretdied  by  a  amall  weighty  and 
eonnoctad  wiu  one  tmninal  of  a  galvanometer.  '  Hit 
other  eAd  6f  the  wire  is  wound  a  few  times  round  on* 
side  of  a  rectangular  wooden  frame,  the  free  end  being 
stretched  by  a  szoall  weight  and  connected  with  the  other 
termiaal  of  the  galvanometer.  The  parte  of  the  wire  on 
the  peg  or  the  part  on  the  frame  is  then  faeated,  and 
weij^ts  are  hung  to  the  frame.  As  the  weight  increases,* 
the  deflecti'on  of  the  galvanometer  goes  on  increaaing.  It 
we  stop  a  little  short  of  rupture,  and  gradually  decrease 
the  weight,  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  gradually 
decreases  to  zero,  changes  ngn  before  the  weight  is  eotirely 
removed,  and  finally  remains  at  a  considerable  negative 
value  when  the  wire  is  again  free. 

Theee  experiments  of  Sir  Wm.*  Thomson's  were  repeated  i,e  sooik 
by  Le  Bonx.    The  results  of  the  two  experimenters  ard*''- 
not  very  concordant.    This  may  be  due  to  differences 
in  the  qualities  of  the  materials  with  which  they  worked, 
IX  to  the  fact  that  Le  Boux>*  worked  at  higher  mean  tem- 
peratures than  Thomson.  1* 

Le  Boux  also  repeated  the  experiments  of  Magnus,  Abnrpt 
confirming  his  general  result,  but  adding  the  two  lastuanaot 
qualifications  given  above.  He  found,  contrary  to  the  ^l^'**''"' 
result  of  Magnus,  that  when  a  lateral  notch  la  filed  in  a 
wire  and  one  side  heated,  there  is  in  general  a  thermo- 
electric current,  which  is  greater,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the 
deeper  the  notch.  He  also  found  that  when  two  wirea 
of  the  same  metal,  with  flat  ends,  are  pressed  together,  so 
that  one  forms  the  continuation  of  the  other,  and  the  wire 
on  one  side  of  the  junction  is  heated,  no  current  is  ob- 
tained ;  but  he  observed  a  current  in  all  cases  where  there 
was  disaymmetry, — t.g.^  where  an  edge  of  one  end  was 
pressed  on  the  &Lt  surface  of  the  other,  where  the  wires 
overlwped  or  crossed,  or  where  the  chisel-shaped  end  of 
me  wire  fitted  into  n  notdt  in  the  end  of  Aie  other,  and 
the  axes  of  the  wires  were  ineUnod,  and  ao  on. 

Whether  a  very  abrupt  variation  in  temperature  in  % 
oontwuoua  part  of  affletallio  wire  mold  produce  a  t^ienno- 
alootaKmotiTB  faea  ia  m  qoaaticn  whidi  poiaeaiM  little 
ptqmcal  intaiea^  ^nce  it  is  im[KMBible  to  realize  the 


u  Aim.  it  CAmi.  •<  dt  Pky.,  1867. 
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^nugtaed  conditions.  Thsre  can  be  no  doubt,<>howeTer, 
that,  when  the  two  uoequallj  heated  ends  of  a  wire  com> 
posed  of  the  eame  metal  throngbout  are  brooght  together, 
a  thermoelectric  current  is  in  general  the  consequence. 
Such  currents  were,  it  appean,  observed  hj  Bitter^  in 
1801,  when  coM  aod  hot  pieces  of  zinc  wire  were  brought 
into  coDtnct.  Becquerel,  Matteuoci,  Magnus,  and  otheta 
bare  eiperimeated  on  tbia  subject.  The  resulta  obtained 
arc,  no  doubt,  greatly  influenced  by  the  state  as  to  oxida- 
tion, &c.,  of  the  surfaces  of  the  metals  experimented  on, 
as  ha«  been  pointed  out  hy  Franz  and  Oangain.  The 
experimental  conditions  are,  in  truth,  Tery  complicated, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  matter  would  be  out  of  place 
here.'  We  may  mention,  however,  that,  at  the  instance  of 
Professor  Tait,  Mr  Durham*  Inede  experiments  on  the 
transient  current  which  arises  when  the  nnequally  heated 
ends  of  a  plstioum  wire  are  brought  into  contact  It  was 
found  that  the  first  swing  of  a  galvanometer  of  moderately 
long  period  was  proportional  to  the  temperature  difference 
end  independent  of  the  mean  temperature  throu^  a  con- 
siderable range. 

'Oienno-  Cummin^  who  experimented  on  thermoelectricity  about 
*aTni°  the  same  time  as  Seebeck,  and  apparently  independently, 
cem-  discovered  the  remarkable  fact  uat  the  thermoelecbic 
MU*  .  order  of  the  matale  is  not  tiie  same  for  high  temperatuiea 
as  for  low.  He  found  that,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
hot  junction  in  a  circuit  of  iron  and  copper,  or  iron  and 
gold,,  is  gradually  raised,  the  electromotive  force  incfaaaaa 
more  and  more  slowly,  reaches  »  maximum  at  a  certain 
tem'perature  T,  then  decreases  to  len^  and  finally  diangea 
its  directicni.  The  higher  the  temperatnte  of  tiie  ecmar 
junction,  ao  long  aa  it  ia  less  tlun  T,  tha  aoonar  the 
reversal  of-  the  eJectromotive  force  is  obtained.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  hot  junction  be  T+r,  where  r  is  small, 
then  the  rerersal  of  the  electromotive  force  takes  place 
when  the  temperatore  of  the  colder  junction  ia  T-r.  If 
both  junctions,  A  and  B,  be  at  the  tempentnre  T,  then 
§itJnr  ketuittff  or  cooling  A  will  canse  a  enrrent  in  the  aame 
direction  ronnd  the  circuit,  and  eithtr  heating  or  eooting  B 
will  cause  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  reversal  of  the  enrrent  may  be  shown  very  conve* 
pientlr  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson.* 
circuit  is  formed  by  soldering  an  iron  vire  to  the 
copper  terminal  wires  of  a  galvanometer.  If  one  junction 
be  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  the  other  at  300*  C. 
or  thereby,  a  current  flows  from  copper  to  iron  across  the 
hotter  junction  ;  but,  if  we  raise  Uie  temperature  of  both 
junctions  oyer  300'C.,  one  being  still  a  little  hotter  than  the 
other  (which  can  be  managed  by  keeping  both  in  a  lamp 
flame,  one  in  a  slightly  hotter  place  thui  the  other),  then 
the  current  will  flow  from  iron  to  copper  across  the  hot 
junction.  If  both  junctions  be  allowed  to  cool,  the  di/er~ 
ence  between  their  temperatures  remaining  the  same,  the 
enrrent  will  decrease,  becoming  zero  when  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  two  junctions  is  about  280*  C;  and,.on  still 
further  lowering  the  maan  temperature,  it  will  set  again  in 
the  opposite  direction,  i.e.,  from  copper  to  iron  across  the 
hot  junction.  The  fundamental  facte  of  thermoelectric  in- 
version were  confirmed  by  Becquerel,^  Hankel,*  Svanberg,^ 
iic. ;  but  the  matter  rested  there  till  it  was  taken  up'  by 
Sir  Wm.  Thomson'  in  the  course  of  his  ctaasical  researches 
on  the  applications  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  to  phy- 
sical problems. 

*  Wiedemann,  Bd.  L  {  S27. 

•  Coiunlt  Wledemum,  Bd.  i,  1 927,  fte..  and  HsMUit,  t.  IL  1  US,  fee. 

*pToc.  R.S.B.,  1871-2. 

,*  BaXeriAD  Leeton,  Phil,  Traiu.,  1856,  p.  699. 
I*  ^nn.  tU  ChtTA.  tt  tU  Pkyi.,  1828.        ■  Fogg.  Ann.,  1844. 
l'  Pogg.  Ann.,  18S3  ;      WiedemsDB,  Bd.  i.  g  623. 
y*  In  oouaeqiwnos,  )t  ^tpMt^  of  a  reinatk  of  Joula's,  </,  Prx. 
0.e.B^  1874-6.  p.  117.  ■  Tratu.  B.iS.E.,  im. 


The  ^plication  of  the  first  law  of  thennodynaniea  leada  ifcc 
no  difficulty ;  and  it  indicates  that  the  heat  afaaofbed  acoiwd- 
ing  to  Peltier's  law,  in  the  ordinary  ease  when  a  e&rmnt 
passes  from  copper  to  iron  across  the  hotter  cd  the  jnnctiona, 
minus  tiie  heat  evolved  at  the  coUler  junction  where  the 
current  paasea  from  iron  to  copper,  is  to  be  looked  on  a*  A 
sooroa  of  part  at  least  (tf  the  energy  of  the  thermoelectric 
current.  If  absorption  or  ev(^uti<m  ot  heat  occur  any- 
where  else  than  at  the  junctions,  this  must  be  taken 
account  of  in  a  aimilar  manner. 

The  application  of  the  second  law  is  of  a  more  hypo* 
thatical  character.  It  is  true  that  the  Peltier  effects,  as 
we  may  for  shcfftnesa  call  the  heat  abeorptirai  and  evoiutioiB 
at  the  junctions,  are  nvetsible  in  this  sense  that  we  might 
suppose  the  thennoelectiio  current  whose  energy  arise* 
wholly  or  partly  from  the  excess  of  the  heat  abaorbed  at 
the  junction  A  over  that  evolved  at  the  junction  B,  vaecl 
to  drive  an  electromagnetic  engine  and  raise  a  wei^t ;  and 
that  we  might  suppose  the  potential  energy  thus  obUined 
again  expended  in  sending  by  means  erf  an  electromagneti« 
machine,  a  current  in  the  oj^Msite  direction  round  th* 
circuit,  absorbing  heat  at  B,  evolving  heat  at  A,  and  thus 
restoring  the  inequality  of  temperature.  This  procesay 
however,  muat  alwaya  be  accompanied  by  disd^tum  of 
energy,  (1)  by  the  evolntkn  of  heat  in  the  ctrenit  aooot^ 
ing  to  Jonle's  law,  mai  (2)  hf  oondnctim  hem  the  hotter 
towards  the  colder  parts  of  the  inrea.  The  fint  of  thea* 
etfocta  Tarias  aa  the  aqnan  of  the  evrent  strength,  whilft 
Peltier's  effect  varies  as  the  eurreot  strength  singly ;  s* 
that  the  former  might  be  made  as  small  a  fraction  of  the 
latter  as  we  pleaee  by  sufficientiy  redndng  the  ctureott  and 
tiins,  tiie(H«ticaUy  speakin|b  ■^""i"^**^,  Hie  eeoond  form 
of  disnpation  could  not  be  thos  got  rid  and  coold  niljr 
be  eliminated  in  a  drenit  of  infinitely  amall  tbennal  bM 
finite  electrie  oondnctivi^,  a  Idttd  cf  cucnit  not  to  be 
realized,  as  we  know*(Bee  above  p.  61).  Still  it  seem  a 
reasonable  hypothesis  to  asanme  that  the  Fdtiar  effoetSi 
and  other  heat  effects  If  ai^,  which  vary  as  the  fint  power 
of  the  strengtii  of  the  current,  taken  by  themselves  era 
subject  to  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics.  Let  us  now 
furtiier  assume  that  all  the  reversible  heat  effects  oooar 
solely  at  the  junctions  Let  U,  W  denote  tiw  beat 
(measured  in  dynamical  equivaleota)  abstmbed  and  evolved, 
at  the  hot  and  cold  junctions  respectivaly  in  a  unit  of  time 
by  a  unit  current.  Let  £  be  the  electroootive  f«ce  of  an 
electromotor  maintaining  a  cnrroit  I,  ia  anch  a  direction 
as  to  cause  abeorption  of  heat  at  the  hot  junctaon.  Then, 
if  B  be  the  whole  reeiatance  of  the  dimit,  we  have^  bj 
Jottle'a  law  and  the  fint  law  of  thermodynajulca, 

Ei+ni-m-BP  av 

supposing  the  whole  of  the  energy  ct  the  oorrent  wasted 
in  heat   Hnce  we  get 

I. —  (J). 

It  appears  then  tha^  owing  to  tlw  excess  of  the  absorption 
of  heat  at  the  hot  junction  over  the  evdution  at  the  cold 
iunctitm,  there  arises  an  electromotive  force  n  -  n'  helping 
to  drive  the  enrrent  in  the  direction  giving  heat  absorption 
at  the  hot  junction.  We  may  suppose  (and  shall  hence- 
forth suppoH)  that  E  -  and  then  the  enrrent  will  W 
maintained  entirety  by  the  thwrnoelectramotive  fom 
If  we  now  app^  the  second  law,  we  gat  ' 
nl  m  - 

6  and  0  being  the  dMolata  tempenttvea  <rf  the  hot  and 
cold  junctions.  Hence 

or,  in  other  wordSf  n-iCf^tii^dilekif 
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btg  00I7  on  the  nature  of  the  metala.  In  accordance  vith 
thia,  tbenQoolectromotive  force  in  the  circuit  vould  be 
C($~  ff);  that  ia,  it  would  be  proportional  to  the  difference 
between  the  tomperatures  of  the  junctions.  Kow  this 
eoneltudon  ia  wholly  inconsistent  vith  the  existence  of 
tbexmoelectric  inTersiona.  We  most  therefore  either  deny 
the  wplieability  of  the  aectrnd  law,  or  else  aeek  for  rever- 
liblB  iMt  efEbets  oOur  than  thoae  of  Peltier.  Thia  line  of 
reaaoning  taken  in  connection  with  another  aomewhat 
■Kse  diffienl^  aatiafied  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  that  roTenible 
heating  effects  do  exist  in  the  circuit  elsewhere  tluui  at  the 
jnndiooB.  These  can  only  exist  where  the  current  paasea 
from  hottv  to  colder  parts  of  the  tatM  wire  or  the  reverse, 
ntomson  was  thus  led  to  one  of  the  moat  astonishing  of  all 
kia  brilliant  discoTeriea;  for  he  found,  after  a  series  of 
waoarchoa  ^stingnished  alike  for  patience  and  experi- 
neatal  skill,  that  an  electcio  current  absorba  heat  in  a 
copper  conductor  when  it  passes  from  cold  to  hot,  and 
•Tolvea  heat  in  iron  under  similar  circumstances.  Thia 
phwomeoon  was  called  by  its  discoTerer  the  electric  cou- 
Tection  heat.  He  ezpreesed  the  facts  above  stated  by 
a^ing  thai  positiTe  electricity  carries  heat  with  it  in  an 
■neqaaOy  heated  copper  conductor,  and  negative  electricity 
carries  heat  with  it  in  an  unequally  heated  iron  conductor. 
The  fint  statement  is  perhapa  cleaiw ;  the  valoe  of  the  one 
gLm  bf  Thomson  oooaista  in  the  snggeatlon  which  it  con- 
Ttp  d  ft  nluUe  phyueal  analogjr  with  tha  transport  of 
Mi  hf  ft  onmBt  4X  mtet  in  ftn  ime^MlIy  heated  pipe.^ 

If  two  pmnts  AB  <tf  ft  wnfonn  Unsar  conductor,  in 
mUdi  ft  ennent  I  ii  flowing  fran  A  to  and  erohring 
kas^  be  kept  ftfc  flu  aame  4XiBsta&t  tempentnre,  bnt  far 
Aft  aleotrie  tnnsport  ti  ha«t  the  temperatuze  distribntion 
.mold  be  qmnntrietl  nbont  «  want  (tf  marimam  tem- 
pHfttnnkalf  wftyhetween  Aand  B.  Owing  to  the  elactrie 
tenaport  of  heaMha  nuuamnm  will  be  ah&ed  towuds  A 
ift  iron,  towarda  B  in  co]^.*  This  remade  omtuns  the 
friadple  of  Ae  experimenti  mack  by  Tbonuon  to  deteet 
AaMweOtet 

Tbs  fliat  eip^mant  in  which  the  eflbet  was  iKtittBetorUy  csub- 
Bibed  Was  mad*  with  a  ooodactor  ABCDEFQ,  fanned  of  a  nam- 
teof  atrfnof  faoDbouidtoffBtlwrat  A,  CE,  andO,  bat  opened  out 
wUrir  atB|  D,  aadF,  toaBow  tbeae  pwia  tolw  thoroashlj  heatttl 
ar  ponied.  At  0  and  E  imaU  ojrlmdricol  opening  allowed  the 
bdbs  of  two  delicato  mercarUi  tJHermometers  to  be  inaerted  in  the 
kart  of  ih»  bondle  of  ifaripo.  The  part  D  of  the  conductor  wae 
kept  at  100^  0.  hj  mean*  of  baling  wanr,  and  theput*  B  and  F  were 
fcipt  eool  bf  a  oonstant  ■tream  of  cold  water.  The  eairent  from  a 
law  eeUa  of  large  nrlace  was  eent  for  a  certain  time  from  A  to  O, 
thaa  iot  the  Mme  length  of  time  from  0  to  A,  and  eo  on.  In  thie 
wtj  tiw  effect*  of  want  of  qrmmatiy  were  eUminatad,  and  the  reaolt 
WM  that  tte  aseeM  of  flia  tenpacatnre  at  £  orer  that  at  C  was 
alws7«  giaateit  when  tha  oamot  paMoi  bem  O  to  A ;  whence  It 
taiOtrn,  as  itated  above,  that  a  eorrant  of  voaitiTa  electricity  ert^vei 
luat  ia  an  iron  ooadnctor  when  it  paiene  iT«n  cold  to  hot. 

LaXoDx'haa  made  a  aeries  of  intereetins  axperimenta  on  the 
IhoBSn  eflaet  In  difltewt  matals.  H*  fonno  that  the  effect  variei 
SB  tte  slnagA  of  tha  ennan^  and  gives  the  following  aumbers 
Mmanting  ita  nlattve  BsgBitodsB  in  diHiMant  metals.  In  lead 
tbaeffMbinanuifalB. 
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Suppoee  for  simplidlTwe  have  a  drcnit  of  two  metals  only.  Let  Eqna- 
the  oarrent  go  from  A  to  B  orer  the  hot  jonotion,  and  let  the  heat 
abeorbed  in  passing  from  a  point  at  tempflrmtura  C  to  a  neighbour-  to  ■ 
ing  point  &t  temperature  t+M  In  A  be  w^di  per  unit  of  current 
p«r  unit  of  time  ;  let  r^f  be  the  corresponding  eipreaeion  for  B, 
Than  it  ia  obnooi,  from  . the  laaolt  of  Uagnna  (see  abore,  p.  9S), 
that  r.  and  r,  can  ba  functions  of  tha  tampnatnia  merely ;  th^ 
depeno,  of  conrae,  on  the  nstnte  of  the  natal,  bnt  are  independent 
ofthafmn  wmsgnitndooftheseotioBaf  thoooDdnator.  Thaflist 
and  ssoond  laws  sow  gin  reapootively 

I=n-n'+^'(#i-ai)«  ....  (ft 

-  n  If  /*  _ 
«-#-i'Vr"V**    •  •  • 

where  X  ts  tfw  whoU  tharmoslsotiomotiTa  fonts,  and  n  and  n*  an 
fb»  nme  fkinotiana  of  #  and  n^eotiTaly.  By  diflinintlation  w» 
get  from  (8) 

5(7)^'^-  ...  . 

whenoa  wa  aadly  gat 
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This  last  eqnstion  anaUes  os  to  determine  X  ia  terms  of  n,  and 

oonTersely. 

When  the  difference  between  the  temperatnrea  of  tbft 
junctions  is  very  small,  eqoil  to  d$  say,  the  thsnaoelectn>> 
motive  force  is 

"«»  :  .  W. 

The  ooefficlenk  ^  by  which  we  must  mvltii^  the  nudl 

iempemtnre  tUSereDoe  to  get  the  deetrDinotiTe  fovea  b 
edled  by  Thomson  the  thermoebctrie  power  oi  the  cwenifc 
If  we  have  a  dienit  of  Ouee  metals.  A,  ^  0^  aU  at  ti» 
same  temperature  $,  then  we  know  that 

iiBo+noA+nAi-o, 
whNM  ni£_n«.5^  

or,  in  other  w«ds,  the  thwmodeebie  power  of  B  wiA 
respect  to  A  is  equal  to  the  difltomoe  between  the  thenno* 
electric  powers  of  a  tlurd  metal  0  with  reject  to  A  and 
B  respectively. 

ThoB  ft  we  have  been  tdSUnAng  Thomson.  Bnt  as  jet  J*^* 
we  have  no  indication  kow  <r,  theeoeffleieotoftheThansoawnk^ 
effect,  depends  on  the  temperature.  Thomson  himself 
seems  (see  his  Bakerian  Lecture,  I.  e.,  p.  706)  to  have  ex<, 
pectfld  that  <r  would  turn  out  to  be  constant  Certain 
considerations  concerning  the  dissipation  of  energy  led 
Tait,  however,  to  conjocturo  that  o-  ia  proportional  td 
the  abaolnte  temperature.  If  we  adopt  this  conjecture^' 
Thomson's  equations  give  us  at  once  the  values  of  tha 
Peltier  effect  and  the  dectromotive  force  in  the  circnib 
U^i^tfiiVf^k^,  we  get  frnn  (6)  and  (7)  sucoesaively* ' 

n-(i,-M»i.-«)»  (W). 

B-(*i-M*-0[»i,-4(»+0}  .  .  .  (11).' 

where  9,,  is  the  neutral  temperature.  Also,  unoe  in  • 
circuit  of  uniform  temperature  there  are  no  ThosuMt 
effects,  and  the  sum  of  the  Fsltiw  effiBcta  ii  sero,  we  get  Idc 
any  three  metals 

(t.-*i)»..+(*i-*i)«i.+(»i-Mii-0.    •  (M). 
Taking  up  the  idea  of  a  thermoelectric  dugrem  origi- 
nally suggested  by  Thomson,  Tktt  has  shown  how  to  repre- 
sent the  above  results  in  a  very  el^ant  and  simple  manner.  Themo 
Suppose  we  coDstmot  ft  enrve  whose  absdasa  is  the  ebao- 
bte  temperature  0,  and  whose  ordinate  is  the  thermo-  develop* 
eleotrie  power  (tf  some  atanderd  metal  with  tmpe^  to  tha 
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metal  wo  are  cmisidering,  then,  from  what  ha  oeea  ahown 
(10),  Tail's  conjecture  leads  to  the  result  that  this  corre  is 
a  straight  line;  and  if  the  standard  metal  be  lead,  for 
which,  according  to  Le  Roiix's  reaulU,  the  Thomson  effect 
is  zero,  then  the  coefficient  t  of  the  Thomson  effect  is  the 
tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  reprcsetitative  line  to  the 
axis  of  alisciasn.  And  not  only  »o,  but  it  follows  from 
iotmvlx  (9)  and  (7)  tUat,  if  A;aN,  B'BN  (fig.  5i)  be  th« 


FlS.  Si. 

lines  correspondiDg  to  two  metals,  tay  Ca  and  Fe  (of  which 
the  former  la  above  the  latter  iu  the  thermoeloctrio  series 
at  ordinary  terairaratures),  and  if  AB,  A'B*  be  the  ordinates 
corresponding  to  $  and  ff,  then  the  sleetromotiTs  force  in  a 
cirouit  of  tho  two  motattwhoie  janotions  are  si  the  tempera* 
turei  $  and  ^,  tending  to«eod  a  cnrtont  Sxoa  Cu  to  Fe  across 
the  hotter  junction,  is  repreMnted  the  ana  ABB'A'. 
The  Peltier  effects  at  the  two  Jnnctifms  are  npreaented  bjr 
the  rectangles  AB&a  and  A'B'iV,  and  the  Thomson  effect^ 
in  the  Cu  and  Fe  respeotirely,  hj  AKDQ  and  BB'GF,  or 
by  AAVrt  and  BB*6'6,  which  are  equal  to  thesCl^  At  N, 
where  the  liiics  intersect,  the  Peltier  effect  Tanishes.  N 
therefore  is  tho  neutral  point ;  and,  if  the  higher  tempera- 
ture lie  beyond  it,  the  electromotiTe  force  most  be  found 
by  taking  the  difference  of  the  areas  KA'B'  and  NAB,  and 
to  on.  All  the  phenomena  of  inversion  may  be  studied  by 
means  of  this  diagram,  and  the  reader  will  find  it  by  far 
the  boat  means  for  fixing  the  facts  in  his  memory. 
Bxpsri-  several  yean  Wk  Tait^  and  his  pupils  have 

TiS^'ac!  ^'^^^  engaged  in  verifying  the  consequences  of  this  con- 
jecture; and  it  has  been  shown,  first,  for  temperatures 
within  the  range  of  mercury  thermometers,  and  latterly 
[or  temperatures  considerably  beyond  this  range,  that  the 
hypothesis  accords  with  experience.  The  methods  em- 
ployed by  Tait  in  his  experiments  at  high  temperatures  are 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  One  of  these  was  to  con- 
struct a  curro  whose  oidinate  and  abscissa  are  the  simul- 
taneoua  reaJings  of  two  thermoelectric  circuits  whoso  hot 
and  whose  cold  juncttone  are  kept  at  common  tempera- 
tures. It  is  a  consequence  of  tho  foregoing  assumjition 
that  the  curve  thus  obtained  ought  to  be  a  parabola.  Very 
good  parabolas  were  in  many  cases  obtained.  In  some 
ca-ies,  however,  tho  cnrvDB,  so  far  from  being  parabolas, 
were  actually  curves  having  points  of  contrary  flexure. 
This  anomaly  led  Tait  to  the  discovery  of  the  astonishing 
fact  that  tho  Thomson  effect  in  iron  changes  its  sign  cer- 
tainly once  at  a  temperature  n^  low  rod  heat,  if  not  a 
aecond  time  near  the  melting  point  It  was  found  that 
the  inflected  curves  could  be  represented  by  [necing  to- 
gether different  parabolas    Hence  the  line  for  iron  in  the 


1  Tmnt.  A.  S.  S.,  1873. 


thermoelectric  diagram  is  a  broken  line  made  np  of  two  if 
not  three  straight  pieces.  This  peculiarity  ot  the  iron  line 
was  very  strikingly  shewn  by  forming  circoito  of  iroa  with 
the  alloys  PLir  or  PtCu.  Such  circuits  exhibit  too  or  even 
three  neutral  points  (sea  fig.         Another  vbry  elegant 
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method  et  vsrification  oondsted  in  ndng  alou  irfdi  aa' 
iron  wire  a  moltlple  wire  of  An 'and  Fd,  toe  reiutuoai  of 
whose  branches  could  be  modified  at'wiU.  It  ia  «mj 
enough  to  show  that  the  line  for  the  An-Fd  nire  u  a 
straight  line,  pasung  through  the  neutral  pmnt  <tf  Am  and 
Pd,  and  such  that  it  divides  the  part  of  an  oidinate  Jlying 
between  the  Au  and  Pd  lines  in  the  ratio  of  the  Te^>ective 
condactiyities  of  the  Au  and  Pd  branches.  Thus,  by  in* 
ceasing  ratios  of  the  conductivities  of  the  Pd  and  An 
branches  from  0  np  to  co ,  we  can  make  the  An-Pd  line 
sweep  through  the  whole  of  the  space  between  As  tnd 
Pd  (fi^  65),  and  thus  e^lore  the  part  of  the  Fe  Iin» 
lying  in  the  space.  We  get  in  Out  way  first  one  neotnl 
point,  then  two,  then  ou^  ud  then  nou  in  oar  Fe^  k»-¥d 
circuit. 

Tait  has  pointed  out  that,  by  uafng  Ftir  and      and  cm 
keeping  the  hot  and  cold  junctions  at  the  two  neutral  -nn 
temperatures,  we  get  a  current  maintained  solely  by  the  j^n 
excess  of  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  hotter  iron  over  that 
developed  in  the  colder.    The  electromotive  force  is  repce* 
sented  by  the  area  inclosed  by  the  part  of  the  zigzag  on 
the  Fe  line  cut  off  by  the  Ptir  line  (fig.  5S).    A  nmilar 
case  of  thermoelectromotive  force  without  PeltSer  effects 
may  be  obtained  with  three  metals,  such  as  Fe,  Cd,  Co, 
whose  neutral  points  lie  within  reasonable  limita.  Tlie 
electromotive  force  in  this  case  is  represented  tty  the 
triangle  betweea  the  three  lines. 

TTe  flubjoin  a  tnble,  calctiUfcd  by  Protrtsor  Xverctt  from  Tait*!  ts 
din'gnm.    The  thermoelectrio  power  la  givan  in  el«ctn>miignetie  re 
(C.Q.S.)  xuiiti,  in  tenni  of  the  temperature  (t)  in  entigrade. 
degrees,  by  means  of  the  fora&la  u+fit,  where  a  aud  fi  have  ths 
tabulated  volaos  :— 


Fe  

Stcol  

rt Ir  t  

rt  Ir  (5p.c.lr) 
Do.  (10  do.  ■ 
Do.  (15  do.  ) 
Do.  (IS  do.  ) 

Ptaoft  

Pt  hard.... 

Pt  KL   

Mg  

German  rilveT 


-1731 
-1139 

-  839 

-  002 

-  693 

-  709 

-  677 
+  61 

-  2«0 

-  644 

-  224 
+  1207 


0  \ 

m 

0 

+  1-87 

ca  

-  £66 

-  4-29 

+  3-23 

-  284 

-  2-40 

+  0  00 

Ag   

-  214 

-  1-50 

+  0-65 

-  28S 

-1-02 

+  1-34 

Cu  

-  13< 

-  0-95 

■I- 0-63 

+  0 

+  0-00 

+  0  00 

+  4i 

-  0-55 

+  1-10 

+  77 

-  0  30 

+  0-75 

+  <25 

+  3-69 

+  1-10 

Nitol7S*C  

+2204 

+  6-13 

+  0-95 

D<x2S0'to3I0*C. 

+  8449 

-24- 10 

+  6-12 

Do.  torn  SVr  C. 

+  807 

+  0-lS 

We  seed  scarcely  warn  the  reader  that  the  icsolts  la  tUs  tabls 
miut  not  be  raifaly  applied  to  any  spedniens  ot  tlM  metsls  taken  att 
landom.   The  temperature  limits  lis  between  18'  C  and  ISO*  CL  ^ 

It  would  be  e-xtr^el^y  m^^^^gji^tp^g^  the  molte. 
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^  ^  of  ftLecJnte  meaforcmenla  ai  die  Feltiw  effect  irtth  Ttifs 
iGd  theory ;  bu^  unfortunately,  no  data  tlwt  ve  know  of  are 
miSahU  for  the  pnipoaa.  U  ia  abaolntely  nBoewaty  for 
^  thk  pnrpoaa  ta  am  lieat  meamnmenta  and  datmnina- 
tiona  oi  Ute  Ihiaa  at  the  metab  ia  tbe  aama  ^tedmeni. 
Tba  data  d  Sdlnnd^  and  Le  Boox  are  quite  naelan  for 
Mdk  •  pntpoaob  One  remit  of  Le  Bonx's  ia,  however, 
mtemtioj^  He  finds  for  the  amoont  of  heat  derelwed 
St  dte  jonctiim  KOa,  the  valoes  3-09  and  S'Off  at  2S  0. 
and  100*  C  respectiTely.  ^ca  the  nentml  temperatare  of 
BiCa  is  very  hig^  the  Feltiar  effect  ongh^  according  to 
Toifa  theory,  to  vary  as  tiie  abaolate  temperatnre,  Th» 
abiolate  temperatures  oorresponding  to  25*  0  and  100*  Q 
are  398'  and  373°,  and  we  have  S-gS-t-S-OD-l'STS, 
while  S73+298-1-3S3;  tbs  agreenwnt  between  theae 
numbere  bean  out  the  theory  ao  far.* 

QeMTol  Contidenaiom  regarding  th«  Seat  tf  Sleettrmo- 
flui»r  <M«  Farvt. — ^Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  remaining 
eases  c<  the  ori^  cf  deotromotiTe  {orce>  in  which  the 
phopflmena  are  more  oomplioated,  and  tlu  enwrimental 
Bonditiona  ka  understood,  it  may  be  well  to  oaU  attention 
to  s  princiide  that  appears  to  hold  in  meet  of  the  caaea 
ahraM^  eramined.  Id  moat  of  these  casee  the  seat  of  the 
deotromotiTe  force  ^peara  to  be  at  the  places  where 
energy  is  either  taken  in  or  given  out  in  the  circuit' 

It  ii,tery  natural  to  aak  oureelTeB  what  the  conaeqaenoea 
woold  ba  if  we  applied  this  principle  to  the  roltaic  cirouib 
It  would  prbbab^  be  admitted  most  that  the  eoei^  in 
the  voltaio  circuit  >■  taken  in  mainly  at  the  aurface  of  the 
eiectropositiTe  metal.  This  admianon,  taken  ia  cotyano- 
lion  with  the  general  principle  above  stated,  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  electromotive  force  resides  mainly  at 
the  sorface  of  t]ie  deotropostttTe  metal.  The  absorption 
«r  sTdution  of  energy  at  the  Jnnrtion  of  the  dissimilar 
metals  is  quite  inagaiflcan^  and  va  ahoukl,  on  the  same 
viev,  deny  that  ai^  oonaidanble  part  f&.  the  ebetraootm 
force  resides  there. 

"nis  view  iq)peara  to  be  at  variance  with  the  theory  of 
iiK)*<>llio  contact,  as  now  held  by  Sir  William  Thomson  and 
«tilien;  and  the  burden  of  explaining  the  eo^riments  made 
Itj  blm  and  others  m  the  contact  force  of  Tolta  is  doubt- 
Jeaa  thrown  on  those  who  ad<^  this  view.  The  position  of 
mdi  would  Tcry  like^  be  that  there  is  an  uneliminated 
Boorce  of  uuosrtainW  in  all  fliese  experiments*  (sea  abore^ 
p.  801   On  tiie  oUiar  hand,  thoae  who  adopt  the  con- 
«net  nxea  ol  Totta  at  the  Jnnotion  of  copper  and  xino  as 
4i«  nabi  part  of  die  deotromotfTs  f^rae  *A  Daniell'a 
■fasnciit  aiB  wid«  the  neoeaaity  of  distinguishing  thia 
Snm  the  sleotranotiTe  force  ooneHwndiug  to  the  Peltier 
effect,  wfaidt  most  lie  m  di^nek  e&el^  duos  It  ia  bid  a 
vecT-  small  ftadaoa  of  Oat  of  a  DanieU'a  cdL 

Wa  are^  bowerw,  so  vety  ignorant  of  Hie  nature  o(  the 
mtiOB  whicb  la  tlw  esaanoe  ti.  tin  deotrio  oorrent  that 
the  werr  fans  in  which  we  have  put  the  question  may  be 
■I  ieli  siding  If  diia  motion  be  in  the  surrounding  medium, 
M  then  is  great  reason  to  believe  it  to  be,  it  would  not  be 
■Bipriaing  to  find  that  speculations  aa  to  the  exact  locality 
«f  die  electnimotive  force  ikt  ctrtmit  were  utterly  wide 
of  tl&e  mark.  The  Tery  language  which  we  use  implies  a 
certain  mode  of  analysing  the  problem  which  may  be 
altogether  wnng.  The  only  thin^  of  which  we  can  as 
ywt  be  sure  ia  that  the  mathematacal  equations  deduced 

'    >  Wkd.  Bd.  L  Sa»4. 

*  8lBes  lbs  alwvs  «H  wrtttaa  ftuthcrsxperinMstal  erldttue  Id  np> 
Mt  ^  As  OMfy  kss  i^panad.   6m  Kaonui  rad  BeUstI,  AM  M 
M.  Tat.  Ymda  MaB.IM.ti  AfH,  NoramlMr  1877. 
•SbzwsO,  vol.!  Br*'lMii«titoia,''tBtIieeaMofbut 
ii  SBssnt  "dlMppisilsg  h  Iwet  and  ^psarli^  u  aleotio- 
jf.'*  Im  a  UiBiBuwublu  OmU  tUa  trsnrfbtouttoa 
•  ttsie  b  Fdtisr  fls  nseues  sflM. 


bom  Ohm^  law  and-  othw  pronlmate  priodplst  «!•  ia 
exact  aocorduiee  with  experimeuL 

PyneUelrieity. — Soma  aocount  of  thla  InterMtfai^  sntject  hu  Tyrft. 
alrMdy  bean  siTon  iathe  Hltttorioal  Sketch  >t  tbs  beginning  oT  this  ?jf°,;^ 
article.    It  will  be        Lowever.  to  sUta  hers  aom*  of  tha  ooseln. 
doaa  fl(  dwss  who  have  moantly  invastlsKted  Uie  matter.    It  aeeina 
BOW  to  be  setOed  that  !t  ia  not  nera^  high  or  low  tMDperstore,  bvt 
ehangt  ^Umptratwr$.  which  glrea  rue  to  the  elecMcw  pheDoniena 
(tf  pyroMoctrio  cryatala.     llie  pKniertlea  exhibited  bj  minialiaa 
majM  deacribed  thna.    One  and  A  of  the  taratal  ia  diattngnialisbla 
from  the  other  end  B  by  tha  diarmmetrj  «  the  cryatalmis  fonn. 
A  la  called  the  oMkgoM  foSit  of  the  cryiul,  and  B  the  antihgout 
polei    When  the  taamratare  of  the  ciyatal  ii  inoreadng  onifwmly 
thrwighoat,  the  anaugooa  pole  Is  poaitiTely  electriaed  and  Uia 
sntilogmu  pok  neaatiT<Bl7  eleotrifieo.    When  the  temperatun  fa 
deonaung  nnifomuj  throngbout,  the  analogous  pals  M  aegaUve 
and  tha  antilogona  pole  poaltive^    Tbia  law  wsa  Cffj^aDr  d)s>, 
oorered  by  Canton,*  bat  it  seema  to  hare  beea  loat  eight  of  agi^'oaiitofL 
sod  rediaoorend  both  by  Bergman  and  bj  Wilcke  in  178S.  When  the  ^^^^ 
tempenttnre  is  nniform,  the  pcNdtlre  and  sagatiTe  regltnts  an  eym-  muiI  ' 
roetrioallT  dUtriboted  sboot  the  oentnl  nne  of  the  otyatat  wuch 
ia  neatnu.    If  ib»  ends  ba  unegoally  heated,  thia  nrnmetiT  no 
longer  obtalni^   It  nnat  not  bs  Cngmeo  that  coaidiosttoBs  Bsy 
arise  from  the  omtsl  baooming  ibotriost  as  a  whiSs  by  ftktkB^ 
nanally  poaitiTe,  uka  most  othw  vttisena  bodies. 

Oaogain*  made  a  aeriea  of  hitereattng  experiments  on  tha  elec 
trioal  propertiea  of  toormsline,  and  cmmliiaed  that  *  tonnnalins  asnealk 
whose  tsmpmtura  is  vaiying  mqr  be  oompsisd  to  a  vdtaio  btttsiy 
ef  gmd  iuM&d  naistanofc  oondstiBg  of  SB  fadniti  aombw  sf  «dl% 
•sdt  of  iafinitely  amsll  dsotronotirs  ftms :  so  flutt  ths  electro* 
tioUre  fores  ia  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  tourmalin^  and  it* 
internal  naistanoes  is  ivoportional  to  the  aeotioB  inversely  and  to 
the  IsDgth  diieotly.  He  also  oonelnded  that  the  amoont  of  eUo* 
tridtf  fnrobbed  by  a  toormaliiu,  while  its  tempentnrs  vatias  dthir 
way  between  two  given  tunperatnisa,  is  alwaya  the  aame. 

ui  Older  to  explain  the  properties  of  the  toOTmallne^  tt  has  been 
aappoaed'  that  the  crystal  is  natonUy  in  a  state  of  eleotrloal  pols* 
riastion,  Uks  that  sssomed  ^ff  UazweU  in  s  median;  under  the 
bflnen'^  <^  dsotrawtiTa  foroa,  or  mm  neariy  (sinne  Do  —^■'"^-nr  tSeur^ 
force  havins  sn  sztNnd  orUa  V  sappoeed)  like  that  of  s  pst»sasnr 
magnet  Tb»  Intas^^  oTtUs  pourlsaQon  is  anpposed  to  -be  a 
fnaotion  of  the  temperatore.  Snppodng  the  toamuline  to  remain 
for  soma  time  at  ths  aame  temperatore,  a  stuftce  layer  of  elaotrlci^ 
wonld  be  Ibrmed,  wUoh  would  completoly  maak  tiio  eleotrloal 
polarisation  <^  the  srystal,  Inaimaoh  aa  it  would  deatroy  aU  axt«na] 
eleotiioal  aotion.  This  nentnlisation  would  be  instoiitly  effeotsd 
by  nuuUBg  the  cmtal  throogh  tha  flame  of  slampi  If.  nowerer, 
the  temperatnn  ucreaae,  than  the  polatintion  will,  let  ns  say, 
inoreaa^  so  that  the  sor&os  electrification  no  longer  balances  n, 
We  shaU  thus  get  polar  electrical  properties  of  a  certain  kind.  If 
the  temperature  decrease,  the  pobiiaHon  wCl  deor  \at,  and  ws 
shall  thus  get  polar  pn^arties  «  the  opposite  kind. 

Id  many  pyroeleotrio  eiystali  there  are  more  than  one  deotrio 
aia,  so  that  we  have  several  analogous  and  oorre^ondinx  antilo- 
gona wAm.  Aa  ennmentioi  tt  the  Tsrioas  oiratds  a  whioh 
pyroelectrio  jvopertbs  havs  been  loond,  and  r  disonadon  of  the 
peoaliaritiea  in  their  oryatalllne  f<Mm,  bel<aigs  more  properiy  to  the 
aeieooe  of  Uiaeralogy.  Umh  has  been  doas  in  thia  dspartmnt  by 
Kfihler,' OostsvSosasnd  IUas^*sadHanksl."  Tor  soma  vny  in- 
teresUng  leseszchss  by  Fdsdd  MS  jf snslis  A  CMnfe  <l  A 
IM9. 

Friclional  SUetricilg. — In  socordaace  with  tiis  nnerd  nindsle 
laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  ws  should  expeet  to  md 
an  electromotive  foroe  at  the  sorliue  which  separates  two  different 
BOD-conduoting  medio,  Just  as  we  have  fomid  it  at  the  boundary  of 
two  different  cmdacting  media.  The  fffoot  ot  such  a  contact  forco  g'^IJ^ 
would  bo  vary  dUEmnt  nowem  In  the  Ibrmsr  of  than  aasa^  frod  condoe* 
what  we  have  aeea  ft  to  be  in  the  letter.  In  flu  ease  of  aoa-em- 
docton  the  dectricity  caonot  leare  the  surface  of  separation,  bat 
will  simply  aoconnlate  on  the  two  aides  of  It,  till  the  force  arising 
from  electrical  swaratioa  is  equal  to  the  eontaot  force.  On  sbmt- 
sting  the  bodies  in  certain  caMs,  ws  mi^  oarty  swi^  wtth  as  fhess 
surface  layers  of  electrici^,  and  it  la  an  obvious  eonsequeaos  of  omr 
principles  thai  the  electrifications  of  parts  of  ths  two  bodies  that 
tuTe  been  in  contact  most  be  equal  and  cmpoaits.  Vblle  th« 
bodies  are  in  contact  the  difierence  cf  potentiu  DStweeo  the  layers 
of  dectricity  oorrespoBding  to  very  eonsiderKble  surface  density  may 
bs  very  amd],  tost  as  in  Volte's  oondendiig  dcctroocope  (see  above* 
p.  M) ;  Imt  wbea  we  srosrats  ths  bodies  woric  is  done  agaiaat  the 
eleetriod  ettasoUon^  SMl  the  yotentld  inerssses  enonnoady. 


•  Phil.  Trana.,  1769.  '  Haacai^  i  IL 

r  Tbomion,  PM,  Mag,,  ISti,  p  M;  «  Kldud'i  CW^Mb  ^Os 

*  Fogg.  Aim.,  xvil,  1829.  ^  ,  ,  . 

ifr  BiTl.  .^iwi.,  1886  and  1841  ^aOO 
V  i^.  ^na.,  xllz.,  L,  Ivl.,  1810-2;  also  exzsL,  emll.^d67, 
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ThsH  hrpotheticil  nralta  ieMy  nrj  well  irith  thi  •Uctrical 
fleaoiaeiu  obMired  wbsn  non-oondactiag  bodlos  an  Uglitl; 
tubbad  toMtber;  tad  the  kbore  is  nwrlr  tho  eipIuiatioK  that 
auMt  pbyueiats  of  ths  praaeot  day  wonla  probably  bits  (if  thoy 
gare  aoylof  wh&t  jsullM  tIie'"frictioiuI  genontion  oralMtricitj." 

All  experimenten  «if  agreed  that  eqtul  qnantitieB  of  potitiTe  ud 
Mgadre  ilectridty  appear  in  thU  caae  u  in  VTeiy  other  can  of 
•tectrical  aeparatioD ;  an  ezperimcnt  to  prort  the  contrarf  would 
ban  to  be  Terj'  damonatratiT*  indeed  wfor*  it  would  now  be 
aenpted  ai  eoDcloBire.  A  aingle  caae  of  oxceptton  vonld  nroln* 
tionue  oar  f cm  daman  tal  ideaa  completelj.  The  reader  ehonld 
oonmlt  oa  this  point  Faradaj'a  S^trtmnitat  ibsmreAo,  aetige  xi. 
5iL 

Tb*  other  oonaeqoencea  of  oar  hypotheaie  ire  by  no  meaai  to 
flnnly  eatabliahed.  Ooe  of  theoe  ia  that  we  otufht  to  be  able  to 
amage  noa-oondnctinf  bodiea  la  a  eeriea  each  that  any  body 
rmbbod  with  oaa  below  it  in  the  aerie*  beoomee  poeitire,  and  robbed 
1^  one  above  It  negatiTe. 

Many,  ebctciciana  ban  attempted  to  eetabUab  each  electro* 
motire  aeriea,  bat  the  expetimsntal  (waditiou  (aee  the  admiiable 
imnarki  of  Rieaa,  Btibunfiiltitrleitat,  1 907)  are  ao  compUoatad  that 
nothioff  abeolata  has  been  attained.  Yet  it  would  appear  that,  if 
we  eonld  make  ears  that  we  wen  alwaya  dealing  with  definite 
BMtertals  under  definite  anrface  oonditiona,  electromotire  aeriea 
conid  be  oonatractad  In  which  erery  different  body  wonld  hare  a 
fixed  Bodtioo.  Aa  it  ia,  the  body  bearing  tha  aarae  name  in  the 
liaU  of  differeot  exMiimentera  waa  in  all  )>robabiUty  not  exactly 
of  ttie  aame  material  in  ad  caeea,  and  (we  nigbt  aay  certainly)  waa 
not  under  the  aame  mrface  oondittoni.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
Bieia  {I.e.)  for  an  admirable  rteinri  of  the  work  ct  different  eleo* 
triciani  la  this  departmnt  Haaeart  baa  girm  «  rery  tntoiwtiag 
•oeonnt  of  the  matter  (t  iL  |  9H,  kc)  from  s  moto  modem  poiat 
of  view.  From  these  sootoea,  together  with  indicstiona  in  Tonnes 
ZttlurtM  on  ifiUttrat  Pkiiomipky,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  follow 
np  the  litentan  of  thia  aomewhat  sninTi^ing  depaitnunt  of  aleo- 
tncity. 

frhv  gin  ^  iaatucflt  of  fHetkntl  dectroawtiTe  Miiea  which 

Uoiial   nar  b«  osefol  in  giTiag  the  reader  a  antral  idea  how  different 

^  The  following  ia  TBehe'a  aeries'  (17U)  :-01aai^  woollen  cloth, 
feathera,  wood*  paper^  ahc3t^  white  ms,  gtoand  ^»m,  lead,  sal- 
phsr,  metala. 

.  Faraday*  glTSs— oat  and  hear  aMo,  flannel,  Itoit,  fetthera,  rock 
Farsdar<  crystal,  filni  glaia,  cotton,  linsn,  white  silk,  the  hand,  wood, 
riMllao,  metals  (iron,  copper,  brass,  tin,  atlrer,  and  platinosi), 
■nlphar. 

To  whieb  lUeaa  adds  (In  order)  the  highly  negatire  bodies— gatta* 
percha,  electrical  ^per,>  collodion,  gon  eottoo. 

Conddered  as  eridenoe  for  the  contact  faypotheala,  the  axpwiments 
of  Peclet  eeem  to  be  important  '  He  asea  an  apparatns  which  was 
eamrt'  ^^'^7  *  Naime's  machine  (eea  helow,  a  101 ),  m  whidk  the  robber 
hmou.  conld  m  nried  at  wilL  His  general  ooncluions  are  qnite  in 
accordance  with  the  contact  theory.  He  fonnd,  for  Instance,  that 
for  the  great  majority  of  materials  the  qnantity  of  electricity  gener- 
ated was  Independent  of  the  pnasnre  and  of  the  breadth*  of  the 
nbber,  and  nried  aa  the  anjnilar  Telocity  of  the  crlindsr,  sad  It 
STso  appeared  to  be  tb*  same  for  rolling  friction  aa  for  sliding  Me- 
tion,  M  long  aa  the  material  of  the  mbnr  was  nnchanged. 

Besides  the  case  of  two  non-condactors,  ws  might  consider  the 
case  of  a  eondactor  and  a  non-condactor  in  contact   Unch  of  what 
Contact    ^  "^^^  wonld  apply  to  this  caas  also,  an  excellent 

oi  cuii-     example  of  which  is  fomlriied  br  a  frictlonal  electrical  machine  of 
wHh'non  the  ordinary oniatnotion when  the eoahiona are weUAimished  with 
BoiiduQ-   MulgaBk   Thia  UthoplaoB  to  g^n  a  abort  aooonnt  of  these  tims* 
tor.        bonoirad  pieeea  of  eleetrioal  sppantoK   For  a  Uitory  of  them  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Ifaaeait*  (I^c),  who  baa  daroted 
'mnch  attention  to  the  theory  m  well  aa  ui*  Ustcwr  of  eleetrical 
machines  in  genetiL 
p.j.       A  iny  common  torn  vt  maoUn^  eilled  Ramadn'L  la  pictnrod 
il  Dal  In  fig.  6&   It  omsiats,  like  lU  other  fricttmal  maenlaoi^  esaaa- 
■■  4-     tislly  of  three  parts— <1)  the  nbbed  or  moring  body,  (3)  the 
B  lines,  nibbers,  and  (S)  the  colleoton  and  prime  condnctors.   In  the  pre- 
•eat  Instance  the  robbed  bodr  is  a  dlso  of  gUsa,  which  can  be 
tamed  abont  a  horisontal  azia  br  means  of  *  nibable  handla.  The 
efSeienoy  of  the  machine  depenoa  nry  much  on  the  qnallty  of  the 
gUaa  oi  which  the  disa  ia  made.   According  to  Haacart,  glass  of  old 
msnafactare  is  aaperior  to  the  more  modem  specimens,  owing  to 
tha  smaller  proportion  of  alkali  ip  the  former ;  it  appears,  howsnr, 
^st  the  disc  impioTee  in'  most  oasso  with  age  and  ossb  Uaay 


Fia  56.— Bamsdsn's  eloelrigal  utnUpm. 


»  Aooordiflg  to  lUeaa,  Um  aarUert.         •         J!m.,  SI  41. 
I  nia  pan^BMBt-Uka  paper  obtained  by  Icoatlnc  oidtaary  pq^ 
■Mlh  ooBoaotnrtod  Bolpbiric  add. 

'  *  That  to,  the  dimadon  of  the  mbbar  pstpaa^nlar  to  tha  axis  of 
UtatSon. 

*  Af«vBOtloaioftha<ai1Iarn«MDeswnibefMndlnthaHlat«l- 
•dSkalBh. 


other  materials  hsn  bean  proposed  to  replace  glaah  which  is  aome- 
what costly  when  large  dins  are  leqnirea.  Ebonite  haa  bee&  trieit 
a  good  deal  of  late^  and 
haa  gnat  adnatana  ao 
far  aa  ita  electrical  pro* 
pertiM  are  eonoemed ; 
bnt  it  has  the  diaad- 
rantage  that  it  warpe 
Tsry  readily.  If  heated 
iacantioasly,  and  ita 
sarfsoe  wul  not  keep 
good  lot  any  length  of 
time.  Owing  to  deoom- 
positlon  nndw  the  action 
of  light,  a  Uyer  of  aol* 
pharu  acid  forma  on  tha 
sniboa,  after  which  it  is 
my  difficnlt  to  reston 
the  elwfarieal  rirtas  ao 
tenarkahla  In  the  new 
material,  althongh  wash* 
ing  with  hot  water  or 
inuneralon  in  a  blast 
steam  are  safd  to  bo 
•ffiMtin  in  some  d^iee. 

The  robbers  consul  of 
two  rectangolar  piecea 
of  wood,  hinged  to  aup< 
porta  attached  to  the 
framework  of  the  m»* 
chine,  and  fitted  with 
springs  and  screws^  n 
that  ther  can  be  made  to  clip  the  platowith  any  reqoired  pteeanm. 
The  robbing  sorfaon  are  asnally  lormed  of  In  ther,  strstobad  am 
smooth  and  Sat  aa  poaaihk  <<M  aUk  to  sonwtiaHS  vnd,  bat  tt  la  Bot 
wdorable).  BafonthelaBthareMbloaainitlteMttlHiyBiikb* 
carefully  ooated  with  amalgam.  The  amalgam  moat  oommooly  «wd. 
to  Kienmayer'a.  which  to  a  compodtioo  of  two  narta  of  meronry  with 
one  of  lino  and  one  of  tin.  A  great  niiety  u  different  oompooadc 
of  thto  kind  ban  bsan  osed  by  diffennt  eWtriciaiH^  Usnlpnide  oC 
tin  being  •  ^eral  fanorite.  The  amalgam  mist  be  powdend  m 
finely  u  poaaibl^  all  grit  being  oarafttlly  remond.  The  enahiona  aj% 
then  to  be  lightly  smeared  with  lard,  and  worked  together  till  tb* 
snrfses  to  nry  smooth  and  the  grea^eas  almost  gone ;  than  tb* 
amalgam  to  to  be  carefolly  vpnuLvw  them,  and  ttwsnrfhosea^nia. 
worked  together  tm  a  anilonn  matallf  a  BOrboa  to  attained  ^  they  an 
then  nady  for  see.  The  amalgam  aids  the  aetioB  of  tbs  la 
two  wsy%— flnt  by  prennttng  •  anrfaoo  which  to  highly  negatlT* 
to  glan ;  aaoondly,  allowing  the  aegatin  electricity  erolnd  br 
triotion  to  fiow  away  withoat  hindraaos  from  the  potato  of  eootaot 
In  order  to  aeonre  the  aeeond  «f  then  adraataasa  stul  moBB  psrfoei^, 
the  enahiona  ahoold  ha  earethlly  eonnectad  by  atripa  of  finfoO,  or 
otherwin,  with  knob^  which  caa  be  pat  to  earth  duing  tha  eetimi 
of  the  machine. 

The  coUnton  are  two  atont  metal  forks  beatrldlng  tha  slan  dieft 
at  the  ends  of  a  horinmtal  diameter.  Thsy  are  arme^  on  tb* 
aidn  next  the  glaas,  with  raws  of  sharp  points^  which  extend  aeraan 
the  robbed  part  of  the  disc  The  prime  eondactor  in  the  spccimait 
we  are  daecribing  forms  a  metal  arch  liaing  orer  the  frusework  of 
the  machine,  and  insnlated  from  the  nle  by  two  glass  pillar*. 
Varions  forma  are  giren  to  thto  part  of  the  maehine,  aeccvung  to 
the  fancy  or  oonniiience  of  tha  experimcatsc  One  imnortaat 
thiag  to  be  aeea  to  ia,  that  there  be  no  salient  points  on  it  whleh. 
might  laeititoto  the  diaslpatto*  of  etoetrid^  I7  Irah,  eOinstlye^ 
or  epedc  diaBhargeb 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  action  eC  the  machine  leqifaw 
little  explanation.  The  disc,  electrified  posdtinly  by  eontact  with, 
the  amalgam,  eairlM  away  a  poaitin  charge,  whon  potential  riser 
rapidly  aa  it  learn  the  casfai<n>,— so  high,  m  Cso^  ^t  then  to  a 
tendency  to  dinbaree  to  the  air,  which  to  prarsntad  by  conring 
the  excited  parte  of  the  diso  by  piacn  of  oOed  aUk.  when  tb* 
hi^ly  ehargod  sUn  comn  oppoaito  the  pototo  of  the  coUoctor, 
owing  to  the  indoctin  aoMon,  negatin  eleotrldty  laaoes  from  the 
pointa  and  neotraliiea  the  charged  ptot^  whieb  at  thto  point  to  vir 
taally  inside  a  eloeed  oondnctor.  The  raenlt  of  thto  li  that  1h» 
prime  eondactor  beoomn  poidtinlT  eharged.  The  nentnlieed  pnto 
of  the  din  now  pan  on  to  be  robbed  by  the  o^er  cnidtion,  and  so 
on.  The  elsotncitr  gon  on  aoonmidatiag  in  the  prime  oo&dioto 
nntU  the  potential  u  so  gmt  that  dtocAiurge  by  au&ea  eottdaetlog. 
or  bysparX  takn  ^aoe  between  theeoUeotofs  and  the  ooAtoa,  «c 
between  the  oollaotoia  and  the  azia, 

If  It  to  desired  to  obtain  BMttre  etoatrldty  fton  a  m«oblaa 
with  a  glan  disc,  we  ban  amp^  to  oMMot  tbs  ntee  eoodaetal 
to  earth,  iasnbto  the  eiabioDs,  sMd  edfaSUe^ttldl^^ 

Ve  ban  aald  that  thgtjtit3M» fajTSSpiLg^  ft* 
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_iaaa*pcuiMo(M)dBetorc«iibtniMl.  WteuBmr  get* 
hnf  «ptrk  mm  tite  lucbiD*  than  Um  loigtli  «f  tha  Intoml 
bahraom  the  ooUeetor  tad  tb«  cubioa  or  Uu  lizia,  aa  tbo  cut  mmj 
faa.  Tba  limitiiis  potontul  can,  howBTor,  }»  i&cnued  by  inmUt- 
lag  tha  azia  of  tM  machioa,  or  making  tba  uda  ItMU  whoUj  or 
partiallT  o(  lunUtiiu  :  material^  and  hj  wing  oalr  OM  nbbw  and 
w  eouaetor,  and  piMuig  Ump  at  the  txtnmltlii  of  a  diamatar. 
n»  nadiiaa  of  La  Boy,  dtn  faUad  TlDtoi's  aaAlM  (flgi  C7).  Ii 


f!nL  S7.— La  Bojf'b  magUnib 

toaatrBOted  oa  tUa  pattara.  Wa  gat,  of  eoorai,  eitUrU  foHhm, 
qbIj  half  as  modi  elactricitj'  per  rarolntioa  with  a  maohina  of  thii 
fciad  as  with  Banudan'a;  bat  tba  tjgtA  k  longar,  in  oonaaqoenoa 
«<  tha  matar  iaaalatkB  Iwtima  tba  bmUob  (A)  aad  tba  calUcfag 

r 


The  orlindar  machine  alao  called  Ifalna'a  manKtoa,  ana  of 
tba  first  machinea  in  which  aU  tha  eaaential  narti  of  tba  modara 
bietknal  maebisa  qipeand.  It  oondats  of  a  gia«  ejUsAa,  whloh 
oabatBiBadaboataaoriaoataludaln'aHnlt^j^gear,  at(uit 
mm  man  naal)  hr  rnaau  ct  a  winch  haadk  majAj.  Tba  cnuiion 
b  afflzad  to  ona  notliontal  matal  ejrlindar,  uA  tha  odUaotoT  to' 
•■other,  it  ia  nscaaaiy  to  fawDUta  tha  azk  la  this  maehina, 
awing  to  Ha  pnzimitf  to  the  ende  of  the  eondootott.  PoiltiTa  or 
Mgmn  dactricity  can  b«  obtained  with  aqnal  raadinaat  Inaalat* 
nufdtharoftheoosdaetora,  and  oonnaottng  tha  othar  with  the  earth, 

Tboaa  who  deaira  more  minnte  infonnatlon  oonoaming  the 
floctloaa  of  the  different  organi  of  the  Mctiotud  machine,  are 
rafamd  to  Xaaent,  torn.  iL  |  834,  kc  In  the  aame  place  will  be 
fcimd  a  daacfiptian  of  the  hmauM  maehina  with  donblo  plates  oco- 
atnetad  br  Cnthbertaon  for  Tan  Hanun,  and  still  to  be  aaan  In 
Ttjlefn  Mnaram  at  Haarlem.  A  daseription  dI  another  of  Van 
Murnfai's  machinea  will  be  foond  tn  the  article  "  Eleotrldtr"  in 
the  Snet^ioprndta  MtlropoUloiM.  We  take  this  oppOTtanity  of 
calUiiC  &e  ackntifie  raader'a  atteotkn  to  that  artfda,  which  ocm- 
taina  a  great  qaantitt  of  mj  Talnabla  matter,  llnoh  of  tha  work 
of  tha  earlier  alaotiicuDa  Ibat  we  bare  bean  obliged  to  pait  orar  In 
danoa  la  f nil  j  daeeribad  there. 

Bectrie  msiehlnes  bare  also  been  eonstnctad  ol  leas  ooetly  mata- 
lUs  thaa  glaaa  ta  eran  Tnloaoita— of  doth  and  paper,  for  inatance 
'for  aa  aooonnt  of  dwae,  aee  Bleaa,  Bd.  IL  ||  9».  087. 

Man;  anjarimanta  bare  bean  made  on  tlu  uectrifleation  ol  alfted 
mHtm.  wa  bava  altaadr,  in  deanibing  Lichtntbaig*a  figuoi, 
«*°*  aOadadtOMaM  casasof  ibfa  Und.  Aa  a  mle,  either  the  reanlta 
Ml*,  ire  T«iT  vneartain,  at  the  coaditlona  of  the  experiment  Terr  eom< 
fTiint".  to  thai  tba  ezpeiimenta  ara,  In  moat  caaca,  more  cnilona 
Obb  wo^ile,  ftam  a  acientifto  point  of  view.  Snch  as  deairo  it 
wfll  flad  nbinidaBt  Indloattons  of  the  eonrcca  of  Information  in 
ffiaa^  Bd.  ill  98*  m.,  and  Auy.  Jfetnp.,  art  "  flectricltj," 
H  IM  ajf .  (ne  eaat  of  thla  kind,  bowerer,  wai  ao  lAnons  In  its 
£ff  that  wa  oo^t  to  mention  it  In  the  year  1840  t  workman  at 
Haw«Bstl<k  barag  accidentally  pat  one  band  In  tha  steam  which 
«M  blowfag  off  at  tha  aabty  Talre  of  a  Ugb-pnasnre  cngiDe 
bdter,  whUa  bla  oOar  hand  wu  on  the  lorar  of  tba  Talva,  expo- 
risDcod  a  pcweiM  eleetrle  dtoek  In  bis  arma.  Armstrong  InTsati- 
ptad  tba  matter,  a^d  was  lad  to  conatmot  bia  bmons  bTdroalectric 
Mmhiaa.  Thla  anpantsa  oonslats  simply  of  an  Inanfatad  btrila 
1m  gaMitttas  UgB^maon  steam,  flUal  with  a  miM  of  aoida^ 


kept  ooot  br  a  atream  of  water.  The  ateam  lamea  from  tbaaa 
noulea  and  hnpingea  on  a  eondostor  armed  witb  pointa  fw  collect- 
ing the  elaotricity.  The  boiler  geta  aleotrified  to  a  hlA  potential,  ' 
and  a  torrent  of  dense  iparka  may  be  drawn  from  it  The  maehina 
far  anrpaaaed  sot  ordinary  electiioal  marbine  in  the  qoanti^  of 
electria^  ftimisned  In  a  given  time.  By  means  of  It  water  was 
decompoaad,  and  the  nsts  oollootad  aepaifttely.  It  was  reaerred 
for  Faraday  to  trace  tna  exact  eonroa  of  the  electromotive  force. 
He  demonstrated,  by  a  aeriea  of  ingeniona  expeiimenti^  thMt  the 
electrical  aetion  aroae  from  tlw  bietioa  6l  the  particles  of  water  in 
tbt  aondenssd  steam  uainst  tba  wood  el  tba  noaslas.* 

AmoMv  C!tum.—Ot  these  tbs  meat  important  are  atmoepbsTic  jfiaeel- 
elaotricity,*  which  belongs  praperlT  to  meteorology,  animal  eleo-  'j^jff 
trldty,  oompnhandlng  the  stady  o(  the  propertiae  of  the  electiioal 
IshaL  and  tha  deotrio  phenomena  ci  nnre  and  mnscla.   We  bava 
aliaaay  fadlaated  the  litoratore  of  tha  former  sabjaot,  and  tha  latter 
baloagi,  tor  tba  jmaent  at  least,  to  ^ysioloinr,  Kn^xxatton, 
bosttoo,  and  in  fact  chemical  action  generally,  bsve  been  brought 
forward  by  aome  ezperlmenten  aa  soaroes  «l  elaotromotiTe  foroe. 
About  the  last  of  all  thsre  la,  of  ooors^  In  one  well-known  case  no 
doabt    Aa  to  the  expsriiaanta  generally  aUoded  to  onder  tha  otbex 
two  heads— ia  partlcnlar,  thoae  of  Lajdace  and  'Lavoisier,  Tolta, 
PoaiUet,  and  othet*— there  baa  bean  con^deraUa  diCenmoe  w 
opialoa,  and  we  need  not  oocapy  naea  bars  with  Iraltleas  dla> 
enaaion  of  tha  matter.*  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  deetrifitetioD 
oaaaed  by^reeaare,  deavaga,  andraptora. 

Jfathiim  fomdtd  m  IndneUoti  amd  dDMecMm.^— The  oldeat 
eloetrio  mecoine  on  this  prindple  is  the  eleotropbonu  of  Vdta.  EMn> 
1775.  This  oonaiata  of  a  plate  of  reetnona  nattar  (now  osoally  phseafr 
vnlcanite)  backed  br  a  pUa  of  metal,  and  a  looee  metal  [data; 
which  we  may  call  tne  collector,  fitted  with  an  ineolatlng  handla. 
The  vnloanlte  la  dectriflad  by  flapping  it  witb  a  cat-akin,  tba 
collector  b  placed  upon  It,  nninsolatod  lor  a  moment  ^  toncbtng 
it  with  the  finger,*  and  then  lifted  by  the  insolatiog  handle.  -Tba 
collectw  plate  is  then  loond  to  be  charted  h>odurdy)  to  a  bttdl 
^oleatiaL  and  iparks  of  soma  langtb  may  be  tuawn  wta  it  Tba 
szplaaatum  of  tna  actios  of  the  CMctropboniB  la  simple  euoagh.  If 
we  keep  deariy  tn  view  tba  aqMrteeiitol/acf  tiiat  tha  sortaca  dac- 
trifieatioB  of  a  noo-oondaotor,  Urn  Takanlt%  will  not  pa»  to  a 
metd  ^te  in  oontact  witb  It  under  ocdlnaiy  diaamstaaoiK.  B 
the  sa^aos  dandty  of  tba  alaetrfAcatlon  ba  very  great,  discharga  to 
the  metd  mur  no  doobt  take  pUoa;  and  if  the  eoUtctor  be  kept  fin 
a  vary  long  tiine  fat  oontaot  witb  tti*  vnlcanha,  it  ia  aaid  that  It  may 
baeoBW  aagativdy  slaetrlflad.  In  tba  aormd  state,  bowevw.  tba 
n^ttva  eSetrkitT  c(  tba  Taloaaite  ronains  upon  it,  and  flu  Obi 
bmr  of  air  Intsrvaning  betwaen  it  and  the  edlector  fornw  flka 
dwlaetrto  in  a  oondnuer  vsir  great  capadty.  so  that  a  qnantity  , 
of  eleetridtr  ooUecta  on  the  lower  snruca  of  tba  condenser  van 
nearly  equal  to  that  on  the  vnlcanita,  Tba  differanoa  of  potential 
between  the  pUtcelSTery  small  (jost  at  InToUa'scondeoangebt^ 
troecope,  aee  above,  p.  34).  When  the  ooUactor  la  ralaed  it  carries 
away  the  podtiTo  cnarge — the  potentid  of  which,  owing  to  tha 
dacreaae  in  the  capacity  of  the  collector,  riaea  enoimondy.  It  Is 
to  be  noticad  that  the  potantid  oi  tha  charge  on  the  vnlcanito  riaea 
to  a  oonaaponding  extent  Thie  remark  partly  explains  the  r«- 
markable  &ot  that  when  the  collector  ia  kept  on  the  exdted 
vnlcanite,  ita  electrification  may  ba  kept  for  a  long  time  (for  weeks 
under  ftvonrable  circnmstancea),  whereaa  Jt  spewlily  diidpatsa  If 
the  vulcanite  be  left  nnoovend.  Aooordiiu:  to  Rieas,  the  fact  that 
a  plate  cf  metd  laid  on  an  exdted  piece  of  gUis  tends  to  prssem 
ita  electrification  was  diaeovered  by  wilcke  in  1761  ; 

If  each  time  we  charged  the  collector  it  were  diacbaroed  br  con- 
tact witb  tba  interior  aoifaoe  of  a  hollow  condactorA,  it  is  obvioos 
that  we  oonld  raise  A  by  a  anffldent  number  of  sodi  oontacts  to  aa 
high  a  potantid  as  we  pleaee,  uDvided  It  ware  snffldantly  wall 
inanlateX  Thia  remark  Dhngs  Tdta's  eledn^horaa  into  a»  |ta> 
aent  category  of  dectricd  machinee. 

In  the  raet  of  the  iadnction  machinea  to  be  deaortbad  ihaexdtaa 
dielectric  is  dispensed  with,  and  an  decbified  oondoctor  sobditatod 
ia  ita  pkoci 

The  earlieat  apparstoa  that  Invdved  the  ptindpU  ct  mush  machinea  BannBHt 
appean  to  havS'beMi  Bennof  a  donbler.'   Tba  prindple  of  tUs  d"***- 
aroaratna  may  be  explained  thus.    Let  A  and  0  ba  two  fixed  diM'- 
ana  B  a  diao  which  can  be  brought  at  will  within  a  very  abort  dlK 
tance  of  dther  A  or  C.    Let  lu  suppoee  all  the  pUtee  to  be  equal,  lllw 


1  Jbqp.  Ru.,  ear.  xrHL  2076. 

■  Sea  Kees,  1 1028  sf?.,  and  Thomaon'e  p^ers  in  lUprM  t3mm 
dliidwl  to ;  alao  Jacy.  Mitrop.,  ait.  **  mectrldty,"  1 S19,  tor  UUW 
graphy  of  older  InTesttgatora. 
See  Bieaa,  11 948  an- 

«  This  bigUy-deterlptiva  title  Is  Or  William  Thomson's. 

*  In  moat  modem  qwdmaos  this  la  rendered  umeceeury  by  a  hMK 
pin,  which  la  in  metallic  cmmectlon  with  tha  metd-Jiacking  otOe 
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Itt  tlie  upuKtiM  of  A  uid  C  in  prwenee  of  B  b*  mch  wnul  to  p, 
MaA  the  CMtQcient  of  induction  bctVeoa  A  and  B,  or  C  ud  B,  be  q. 
Lat  u  also  auppoM  that  the  pUt«e  A  tnd  C  a^  ao  distant  from 
Mcli  other  that  tbero  ie  no  mutual  influence,  and  that  y  ia  the 
Cantei^  of  one  of  th«  diaoa  Then  It  ataadii  alona.  A  ■mall  cbaige 
Q  u  eominiiniMtel  to  A,  And  A  ii  inwlitod,  mA  B,  nainfiilatM, 

libraagbttiptoit;  theeharga  OS  Bwlllbe-^.  Bianownnin- 

■oUted  and  brought  to  face  C,  wlieb  ia  imt«fiii»tt^ ;  the  charge  on 

0  Till  be  SQ.   C  ia  now  ioiuUted  and  oonaected  with  A,  which 


ii  tlwap  uftdated.  B  ia  then  brought  to  face  A  and  anlnnlated, 
■a  that  the  cktrgo  en  A  becomes  K],  where 


'-,-f/(-?)- 


A  ia  BOW  dIaeoiuiMted  from  C,  and  hare  the  flret  operfttioi  ends. 

It  la  obTloua  that  at  the  ead  of  tt  auch  operatione  the  charge  on  A 
will  be  r"Q,  ao  that  the  charge  goaa  on  incrresing  is  geometiioal 
MCKiearioa.  If  the  distance  between  the  diaca  could  be  made  in- 
iBuelr  muU  each  tiaa,  Uun  the  uolUpUer  r  wonU  be  %  and 
the  cuige  would  be  donUed  each  time.  Hence  tita  name  of  the 
appmtua. 

Oanrin.  Darwin,  CaTsIIo^  and  NichoUon*  derised  meehaniaL'.  for  effeet- 
yj^ou  isg  the  moTemeats  which  in  Bennat'a  inttnunent  were  made  bj 
eon-  band.  Carallo'ewaa  a  leciprocatingmoTamant,  but  in  tba  machines 
of  Darwin  and  Nicholson  tne  motion  wis  eontinanns  and  ntatorj. 
Kicbolson'a  donbler  is  a  nrj  elegaat  instrument  A  drawing  of  it 
ia  given  hj  Mascart  (t  IL  |  8161;  the  specimen  there  represeoted 
Is  TBrj  lilce  one  which  was  found  among  the  late  Professor  Willis's 
apparatus,  and  Is  now  in  the  CavendisL  Laboratory  at  Cambridge. 

more  elegant  machine  ia  "  Nicholson's  spinmng  coodenser," 
which  beara  a  remarkable  reeemblance  to  the  induction  machine 
of  TSpler.i  A  description,  with  a  figure,  will  be  foond  in  the 
Sneydopaiia  M^trvpolitana,  srt  "  Electricity,"  ]  112. 

It  is  obrious  that  if  anj  oondnetor  be  connected  with  the  pert 
of  any  of  theae  machines  corresponding  to  the  conductor  A  in  the 
nbore  description,  and  the  potential  of  A  be  raised  to  a«y  small 
podttre  or  negatin  Talue,*  we  can  by  means  of  the  machine  in- 
crease the  charge,  and  therefore  the  potential,  ap  to  any  required 
amount.  We  bare,  in  fact,  an  electrle  machine  wnich  may  be  naed 
for  all  the  ordinary  purpoaea.  It  waa  not  with  this  riew.  noweTer, 
that  these  pieces  of  appaiatna  were  first  inrented,  but  ratber  for  the 
]>arpoee  of  demoDftmting  small  deetrie  differenoen  In  this  they 
were  but  too  auccessful,  for  it  wss  foond  that  it  was  Impossible  to 
prerentthem  from  indicating  electric  differeaceeuDSToidably  arising 
within  the  apparatus  itself.  It  was  this  difficulty  no  doubt  that 
l«d  to  tiieii  being  ultimately  abandoned,  and  for  a  time  foi;gott«n, 
although  thoy  were  onoa  In  high  faToar.  Of  lata,  bowerer,  they 
bare  been  taken  no  as  electromotors  with  greet  anccess. 
Ty^ileal  ^0  t^P*  of  ^  tnese  machines  ta  an  arrangement  of  the  following 
fonvrcto-  description.  A  conductor  or  carrier  C,  or  a  seriea  of  carriers,  u 
Snnhliw?  futened  upon  the  circumference  of  an  iuolatiug  disc.    At  the  ends 

St  a  diameter  ars  two  bollcnr  conductors,  A  end  B^  enbraolBg  ths 
Isc  on  both  sides,  so  that  twice  in  the  course  of  a  rerolntion  the 
carrier  is  rirtusJly  In  the  Interior  of  a  hoUow  conductor.  Inride 
each  conductor  an  two  aprings:  one  of  theee  ia  in  metallio  connec- 
tion with  the  conductor,  and  may  be  called  the  teceiring  epring ; 
the  other,  called  the  indnctor  sprlnj^  ia  Insula^  ftom  the  con- 
ductor, and  is  connected  either  to  earth  or  with  the  corresponding 
spring  belonging  to  the  other  conductor.  Bunpoee  A  to  be  at 
a  tmall  positire  potential,  and  B  at  ten  potential;  starting  with 
0  in  connection  witfl  the  inductor  spring  Inside  A,  It  beoomea 
negattrely  electrified  and  carries  away  ita  eharae:  it  next  comes 
in  contact  with  the  leeeiring  spring  la  B^  and.  being  now  part 
of  ^the  interior  of  a  hollow  conductor,  it  puts  with  the  whole  of 
its  charge  to  B;  then  it  passes  on  and  ts  charged  poeitinly  at 
B'a  inductor  ■prtng ;  then  dischafgea  to  A  at  A's  receirtng  spring ; 
and  so  on.  The  positire  tnd  negttire  chaigea  are  each  a  little 
tncreaaed  erery  nrolution,  and  the  difference  ofpotentiab  acoord- 
ingly  augmented.  This  is  the  principle  of  Tarley's  machine* 
YlseO),  and  of  Thomson's  mouse  mill  ud  replenisher*  0^')* 
urlrtnally  that  of  BenneVs  doubter. 

Cloaelr  allied  to  these  machines  ia  Thomson's  water-dropping 

I rater-  PotentUI  equaliser.  This  consists  of  an  insulated  reeerroir  ot 
ropii:niC  water,  with  «  long  plp^  from  ths  noule  of  which  water  is  allowed 
BMctalns.  to  break  in  drm  ft  is  obrlons  that  if  the  potential  of  the  teser- 
Toir  1m  ftbore  that  of  the  tSr  sarrouoding  the  spot  when  the  water 
breaks  into  dn>p^  each  drop  will  cany  away  with  it  a  poaitire 
charge,  and  this  wiU  go  on  till  the  potentials  are  equalind.  This 
derioe  was  in  trod  need  by  Thomson  in  obeemtiona  on  atmospberio 


*  PkIL  Tram.,  1788.  ■  I>ofg.  Ann.,  1865. 

'  By  oonnecting  the  condoctor  with  tlw  poaitire  or  nggittv*  pole  of 
a  tmaU  gilranlo  batteiy,  for  instance, 

*  JcqMb.  JIM.  and  Mag'.,  rap.  zii; 
Daseiibed  In  Ibe  art  GLmEuxBtEa. 


electricity,  ^e  burning  match  which  he  usee  in  conjnncUoa 
with  the  portable  electrometer  acts  in  the  same  way.  He  baa  also 
cooftructed  a  water-dropping  electric  machine  on  a  aimilar  pria> 
ciple.  Two  streams  <rf  water  break  into  drops  innde  two  indnctocv 
couteeted  with  ths  internal  armatures  of  two  Leyden  jan,  A  and  B  ; 
the  drops  from  each  inductor  fall  into  a  receiver  connected  with 
the  other  inductor.  A  rery  small  difference  of  potential  between, 
the  ;[ars  starts  or  rererses  the  action  of  the  appatntna ;  ia  lact,  it 
will  in  general  start  of  itself,  and  rery  soon  sparki  are  assa  pasdnjr 
between  the  different  parts,  and  ths  dropa  are  scattered  in  au 
directions  by  the  atrong  electrical  foreee  developed. 

The  most  Temarkabl^  as  well  as  the  most  nselnl,  of  all  theao  iiaitz<i 
machinee  is  that  of  Holtz.*  Here  the  conrection  is  effected  by  macms 
means  of  a  disc  of  glasa,  which  is  mounted  on  a  horuontal  axis  F 
(fig.  M),  and  can  be  made  to  rotate  with  oonsideiablo  angnlnr 
TeToeltf  by  meana  <rf  a  mvltiplyinf;  gear,  part  of  which  h  seen  at 
X.  Cloee  behind  this  glasa  diw  u  fixed  another  vertical  disc  of 
glass,  in  which  are  cnt  two  windows,  B,  B.  On  the  aide  (4  tha 
fixed  dieo  next  the  ntatlng  disc  an  pasted  two  sectors  of  pape^ 
A,  A,  with  short  blont  points  attaebed  to  them,  which  run  ont  inttt 
the  windows  towards  the  rotating  disc,  without  qnite  touching  it 
Two  metal  oombo  C  ars  placed  on  the  other       o(  the  rotatim| 
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disc  <tbat  nsaieat  the  reader),  the  teeth  being  put  oppoeiie  tta 
parte  of  A,  A  which  lie  towarda  the  windows.  The  oombe  an 
fixed  to  metal  ahankst  which  pass  throngh  a  atont  borisontal  bar  of 
ebonite.  One  of  theae  •banka  termiaalta  ia  a  eoa^  of  baUa  at  ^ 
and  the  other  earrioe  a  alidiog  electrode  D  wita  a  long  ebotiit* 
handle,  nie  Ikaniewa'k  whish  earrlca  the  boriaoatal  eboaite  bar 
and  aapporti  the  And  plates,  fee,  wiU  be  aadetitBoJ  ftom  Vkm 
flguie. 

The  maebhn^  as  oHpWlr  ooaslnlated  by  HeitL  inwhifntil  mly 
the  parte  we  uve  di^cribed.  Foggendom  doabud  sll  d»  parta 
{sxo^t,  ot  course,  the  electrodes  D  and  E),  Hie  figure  repneeats 
RuhmkorS's  modification  of  this  constrnction.  Bdtind  the  fixed 
dieo  there  is  another  lUed  diso^  with  windows  aad  anaetorea  lika 
the  fitst^  aad,  beyond  Qiat,  anotber  awraUe  diss  aiooated  oa'tha 
axis  V.  The  combe  are  doaUe,  aa  wiU  be  seen  Ikwa  Uu  figanu 
To  start  the  mAchine,  D  and  X  are  bron^t  together,  and  oai  at 
the  armatures  (or  one  pair),  say  the  right  baud  one^  is  eleetaifiad  fai 
any  manner,  let  ns  say  poaittrely,  and  the  disc  set  ia  lotatiQa. 
Aiter  a  litUe  Ubm  V  hissing  noise  is  heard,  and  the  nachiaa 
beoomea  sensibly  harder  to  tun,  as  if  the  disc  were  moriag  thna^ 
a  reaiBting  medinm.  If  the  room  be  dark,  long  cnrred  pencils  oT 
blue  light  will  now  be  seen  issuing  from  the  pointa  a  the  Jcft 
hand  comb,  and  nuiniag  along  the  surface  of  the  diso  in  fe  directtoa 
opposite  to  ita  motion,  while  little  stars  shine  upon  ths  points  e( 
the  right-hand  comb  After  thia  state  has  been  reached,  the  balla 
D,  E  may  be  separated,  and  a  oontinuous  series  of  bmah  diacba^ea 
will  take  place  between  them,  even  when  the  diatanca  is  very  cos- 
siderable.  If  two  Leyden  Jars,  L,  L,  be  hong  apon  the  oonducton 
which  support  the  combe,  the  outer  coatings  being  connected  by  a 
conductor  H,  then  a  suocessioa  of  brilliant  and  sonorous  qiarka 
will  take  the  place  of  the  bmshes.  Instead  of  oaing  the  two  jam 
L,  L,  we  may  connect  D  and  E  with  the  internal  and  external  arm»> 
tores  of  a  condenser;  it  will  then  be  found  that,  as  we  augment 
the  capacity  of  the  condeaser  (the  angular  Telocity  of  the  Hm 
being  constant),  the  frequency  of  the  sperka  diminishes,  whUa 
their  brilliancy  increasee.  If  we  Insert  ajUgh  netatanoe  nlraa^ 
meter  betweea  D  «id     »  f^^faj^  j^yf^figh^ 


•  Aw.  ^aib,  lltt- 
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Id  E,  th»  intoui^  of  wUcb,  nnder  given  atmoiphcric  conditioiu 
tad  giraa  lUU  of  th«  nuchiiw,  will  (uiffalsr  Telocity, 

btiag  indtpeodent^  within  nij  wids  haiitM,  of  too  ndatanco^ 
brtween  D  utC  E. 

I  It  iM  not  difficult  to  gin  a  gpmnl  aceoimt  of  tie  tctioa  of  tbia 
I      Mteliitw,  ^thoagh  it  ia  Jtry  turd  to  ungo  tho  precise  importanca 
I      ef  the  indiriaaal  puts,  rery  ilight  modilicatioiu  of  which  gnatlf 
■Sect  the  efficteDCf.    Soppoaa  D  ind  £  in  contact ;  the  right- 
I     hud  anoators,  charged  +,  acts  hj  induction  on  the  right-haud 
coBib,  caonDg-clectrici^  to  isine  from  the  poiute  npon  the  diac 
At  tho  aame  time  the  potidTe  electricity  of  the  right  comb  pasiea 
thnogh  DB  to  the  leit  comb,  and  tisuei  from  fts  teeth  upon  the 
leiti  of  the  diae  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  borisoatal  diameter.  Thii 
\      •febetricity  eleetrifiei  the  left  annatore-bv  induction,  +  electri- 
dtj  iwaing  from  the  blunt  point  npon  the  farther  aide  of  the 
ntating  Hm.    The  chami  thus  deposited  on  the  disc  are  carried 
elosg,  so  that  toe  upper  half  ia  electrified  -  on  both  ddet,  and  the 
I      k>««r  half  +  on  botn  aides,  the  sign  of  the  eleetrtficstioa  being 
rtmsod  aa  the  disc  posses  between  the  combs  and  the  armatun  by 
As  electridtf  iming  from  the  combs  and  from  the  armatures.  If  it 
vers  net  Ibr  dissipation  is  variona  waj*,  the  electrification  ersiy- 
iHm  voald  obTioosljr  go  on  incrcasiag ;  bat  in  practice  »  atatloD- 
tij  condition  ia  aoon  attained,  in  which  the  loat  from  the  anna, 
tuna  b  just  balanced  bv  the  gain  owing  to  the  action  of  the  blunt 
point*.    After  this,  bou  tides  ti  tb»  due  are  aimilarlj  electrified, 
tta  nmr  half*  arrays  - ,  tin  lower  always  +  ;  +  electricity  con- 
tiBunV  issuing  from  the  jiinU  of  the  right  comb,  -  electricity 
bom  the  poiaU  of  the  left   This  is,  of  course,  accompanied  by  a 
curent  oi  +  electricity  from  right  to  left  through  DE. 
Hn-    The  machine  ^  Helti;  as  va  hare  deecribed  it,  ia  aomewhat 
'i^   nncertaiB  in  its  action  Inonr  mdst  rlinate  ;  but  a  slight  modifica* 
Sue.  tioB  of  it  gives-  exeeUsnt  icsulta.   Upon  the  sxis  X  u  fixed  *  disc 
of  ebonite,  largs  enough  jnst  to  resch  between  the  paper  armatures. 
This  disc  is  fttted  witn  a  small  nbber  attached  to  the  frame  of  the 
apparatus  and  forma  »  anuU  eleotrie  machine,  which  keena  the 
irmaturea  continuallr  aleetriftcd.'    The  whole  is  iudooed  ia  a 
(Use  esM,  with  a  beaVer  of  aalphBrle  acid  to  dry  the  air.   Thero  is 
a  maehioa  of  this  kind  at  nrnent  in  the  CaTcndish  UbontMj  at 
Cambridge,  wUch  nam  bib  when  tha  aaxiliaijF  •ppitatita  ia  at  all 
la  good  enter. 

A  Tery  renuHuble  phenomenon  often  occurs  when  the  electrodes 
ef  Holti'e  machine  are  in  connection  with  the  armstures  of  a  con* 
denser  of  considerable  capacitf,  and  ars  so  far  separated  that  a 
spark  does  not  pass.  The  machine  charges  the  conaenser  np  to  a 
certain  pnnt,  and  then'  the  eondeneer  dtsrharges  along  the  surface 
of  the  disc.  If  the  eiperiment  be  conduoted  in  a  dark  room,  a  flash 
of  light  will  be  seen  to  pass  along  the  turf  ace  of  the  disc,  and 
tbernher  it  will  be  oboerred  that  the  long  positire  brashes  hsTe 
shifted  from  on«  comb  to  Jie  other  ;  after  a  little  the  condenser 
dbrhirge*  again,  and  the  brashes  will  now  be  seen  in  their  old 
plsee,  sad  so  on.  This  phenomenon,  though  interesting  to  study, 
u  often  inconvenient  in  practice.  To  prercnt  it,  Holts  introduced 
the  diagonal  conductor  which  is  seen  on  many  machines.  For  an 
secout  of  this,  and  for  other  details  concerning  those  machines,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Uascart,  t.  ii.  |  BiJ  iqq.,  whose  accoani  of 
the  more  obviona  prioriples  of  this  snparatus  b  among  the  most 
hriil  vs  hare  seen.  His  account  of  tlic  experiment  of  causing  one 
Helti's  marhina  in  action  to  turn  the  disc  ol  another  by  the  elfttri- 
ed  rtaetioa  is  at  pecnliar  intemt 
SUttf9mag»ttie  Mutliim  MfaehiMi.—Tb«  type  of  these  fa  the 
.  induction  roil  or  indnctorium,  sometimes  called  RnhmfcorfTs  coil, 
sfterthe  great  Parisfsn  instrumcnt'Uaker  who  first  brought  the  in- 
itraneafr  to  perfeclion.  The  object  of  auch  machines  is  to  obtnin 
|mt.deetromotlt«  Ibree  from  soarees  whieb  furnish  large  qnan* 
titirs  ^  electricity,  hut  hart  only  ainsll  elcelromotiTo  force. 

The  priaelplcf  on  which  the  action  is  founded  has  been  sufficiently 
isdicalcd  above  in  our  section  on  the  indoction  of  clectrio  currents. 
We  hsTS  alao  given  in  tho  Historical  Sketch  {|v  12)  some  notices  of 
the  literature  of  tha  tnldoet ;  ■  brief  enumeration  of  the  essential 
futs  of  the  machitw  ia  all  that  is  necessarr  here. 

Tekave  first  tho  primary  .coil— of  thick  wirr  sud  few  winHingt, 
ttuto  have  a  eraall  resislluice  sn-l  a  small  corRiLirctof  self  indue- 
tisa;  the  eecondary  coil  snrroundiiig  the  primary  is  of  thin  wire 
(/f  mm.  or  to),  with  many  wiodiags.  the  length  in  large  machines 
kniteftcn  100,000  metres.  In  order  to  aviid  the  danger  of  di»- 
rB|4iTe  diKhsrge  between  parts  of  the  insiUatt^  wire,  the  coil  i» 
diridtd  op  by  insnUtiog  septa,  so  thst  parts  at  very  dilTereut  poteo- 
ti^  m  separated.  In  the  centre  of  the  nrimaip'  is  pisced  a  bundle 
efireo  wires ;  this  greatly  strengthens  tne  sctioo,  and  a  good  deal 
Jrptnlson  theooahty  of  tha  iron,  which  should  )>e  very  soft.  The 
■tonqitor  la  amply  a  Itrert  worked  by  tha  coil  itself  or  by  au 
AtliBiMgnet  aepoitto  from  tM  coil,  by  manna  of  whidi  tha  circuit 

'  Ve  tpesk  of  redstauces  of  1  to  10^000  or  100,000  ohms. 
*Ttu  fine  of  diriilon  fa  M>t  horiiontsl,  howevtr,  H  indaad,  it  be 
jmdlfadlaflMtor.    Boo  Hasoatt. 
■GMfaraChnfa  maddna,  MaacnV  t'lL 


of  the  primary  is  made  and  broken  automatically.  A  variety  of 
forms  have  been  given  to  the  part  of  the  apparatus ;  the  intemiptof 
of  Foncault  is  a  veiy  common  one.*  For  same  purpoaea  4  break 
driven  bv  clook-work  is  used.  Tho  condenser,  a  very  important 
part  of  tne  apparatus,  is  made  of  a  number  of  sheete  of  tinfoil, 
interleaved  with  sheets  of  oiled  silk  or  varnished  paper.  Ong  set 
of  leaves  of  the  coudenier  is  connected  with  one  side  of  tha  toeak, 
and  the  altemata  set  with  the  other  side.  The  functi^  of  the  oon* 
denser  ia  to  provide  a  way  for  the  deetrlcity  when  the  circttit  I* 
broken,  and  tnna  to  prevent  the  intense  spark  of  the  extrs  enrrant 
in  the  primary,  whictt  destroys  the  contact  surfaces  of  Uio  breaL 
and^  what  is  worse,  prolongs  tha  fall  of  the  primary  current,  and 
thereby  reduces  the  averago  oleetromotiTa  force  of  tho  indnction 
current.  < 

Other  devicea  have  been  tried  for  afTocting  the  same  olyeot  u  tha 
condenser,  anch  aa  inserting  a  fine  metallie  wire  or  an  electrolyte  sa 
an  alternative  circuit  to  the  braak ;  and  theaa  answer  the  pnrpoaa  to 
a  considerable  extent.  An  important  improvement  affeetiog  tiila 
part  of  the  apparatus  haa  recently  been  Introduced  by  brealdng  tiio 
primary  eiiouit  batween  tlte  polea  of  a  magne^  the  effect  of  whidi 
la  that  the  qiarlc  is  auddenlf  drawn  addo  (uown  ont  as  it  were).  A 
ooasid«t»ble  inoraaaa  of  striking  distance  batwaen  the  polat  of  tha 
aaooadary  leavltl  from  this  amngemaat 

ABBOLVTS  KXASUUUEKTS. 

We  have  already  indicated  tha  eonaidarttiona  idiieli  datemlM 
the  fundamental  units  in  tha  two  syatasu  that  have  ooma  intopno-' 
tical  use.  We  ought  now  to  explain  how  practteal  atandatda  eaa 
be  constractad  to  repreaant  thess  fundamental  nnit^  or  at  least 
known  multiples  of  them.  It  ia  naceaaary  to  hav«  each  atandaid*' 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  measnre  dectricd  qnantities  la' 
aboolate  meatuia  by  simple  and  expeditions  methods  ofcoBpariaoi^' 
it  being  oiniondy  nnpowibla  in  pmetlM  to  anka  abadats  nutanr** 
nanta  directly  on  all  oocadona. 

XUetmlaHcal  Sj/iUtn. — By  means  of  Thomson's  absolote  dactro.  Kcasoi* 
meter  we  can  determine  any  electromotive  force  in  absolate  measara.  |'  u  b 
In  this  way  Thomson  ftwnd  the  deetromotivi  foraa  of  DanisU's  ' 
Uttery  to  ha  -00S7i  CG.S.  alaetroatatioal  oalta.' 

Br  wng  the  abaolate  daetronwter  (sao  ait  ZuanoMtru),  or  ^rf** 
another  that  bad  been  compared  with  itt  wa  oould  1^  the  mawod 
given  above,  p.  40,  find  a  resistance  (which  mi  la^  uon^  to 
suit  the  metlum)  In  elaetiostatical  measora. 

Then,  having  staudarda  of  daetiomotiTi  fom  uaA  raaistanoa^  wa  CumnL 
could  eaaily  measara  •  eonrent  in  «lactn»tatIo  maaanro  by  applying 
Obm'e  law.  The  ssme  thing  night  be  done  by  constrncting  the 
standard  of  qusntitv,  which  is  the  charge  on  an  isolated  sphere  of 
unit  radius  chaigea  to  unit  potential  By  comparing  tha  throw 
oi  a  nivanomeur  whan  unit  qnantiQr  ia  diachiiged  through  It  vith 
tha  deflection  produced  by  any  current,  w«  could  datomlna  thf 
lattar  in  absolute  measnre  byobaerving  tiw  timt  of  oadUafion  w 
the  galvenometer  and  the  logarithmic  dacremsnt  of  iti 
(see  Maxwell,  vol.  ii.  S  749). 

Among  the  aboolate  messurements  in  the  present  lyrtent  of  QoltG,  ^^,1- 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  Sir  Wm.  Thomson's  determinatione  Mrentr^ 
of  the  dielectrio  strength  of  different  thicknesses  of  air.  Vnm 
these,  and  from  tha  messnrement  of  the  electromotive  force  of 
Daniell's  cell  joat  mentioned,  he  conclndad  that  a  Daniell'a  battaiy 
of  fiSlO  elements  would  be  competent  to  vndaoa  a  aiark  botWMB 
two  slightly  carved  metallio  surfocti  nt  t  of  *  centimetre  wander 
in  ordinary  atmospheric  air.* 

Electrvmoffjulie  SyiUm.—'Ti»  great  msjori^  of  the  absoluta 
determinations  hitherto  mods  have  referenoa  to  this  system.    We  m-.tro. 
mske  BO  attempt  here  to  inatrnctthe  reader  oonoamingthe  details  (rf  Sifnetto 
thissub^ect;  such  an  attempt  would  lead  us  into  tachnusdi<articnlan  neainro. 
intelligible  only  to  a  few  scientific  men.  We  are  fortunate,  however, 
ill  beins  able  to  rtferthe  English  reader  to  two  books  which  contsin 
in  a  coI1ect«d  form  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  reonisite  information,  viz. 
Haxwell's  EUdricilji  and  Magnetum,  and  uie  cdlaotad  Baports  of 
the  Committee  of  the  British  Association  on  EUctiieal  Staadaida.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  thtortUeat  oonsiderations  involved,  the 
reader  may  take  UaxweU'a  method  for  datarmininc  tha  ooeffldent 
of  self-indaotion  of  a  coU  (given  above,  p.  80).  If  we  know  the  Bests!- 
vahts  of  L  (in  centimetres)  from  calculation,  then  eqnation  (33) 
might  be  nawl  to  find  »  in  absolute  measure.  This  would  not  bs  a 
practicable  method,  inasmuch  aa  tha  calcnlatioa  of  L  wotdd  ha 
difficult  if  not  in  possible ;  wa  might,  however,  datarmise  L  by 
compariaon*  with  a  coeffidant  of  mutual  Indnction  wUeh  eould  ht 
calculated. 

The  earliest  abaolute  measurement  of  the  mlst^::'!']  of  t  wire  (by  Urph* 
 *  neiL 


*  Bee  Wiedemann's  Oalv,,  or  Dn  Honed,  Jfetite  mr  FAffortU  A 

RuhmJcorff. 

»  Hfpriitt  of  PapiTi,  1 305.  fee.       ■  AgWnf  €f  BS^trKAZM.^ I  _ 
'  Such  OS  wish  to  go  deeply  into  the  wmimk^mAi&S^sM^ 
kffiMniHi^  of  Weber.  O 

•  Maxwell,  n1.  iL  . 
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KireUioff  b  1849)  wm  of  As  kind  jttft  innded  to ;  tbit  !•  to  iqr. 
tt  ianlTtd  tba  eompartMn  of  k  niittBiice  with  a  coefflcieot  of 
mntiul  indnctioD,  tba  time  tneMurement  beiog  that  of  tt*  period 
otoKiUation  of  %  galvanometer. 
Vebcr.  Weber  oaed  tiro  methoda, — (1)  the  method  of  truulent  currentaf 
ia  which  ho  measnred  the  throw  of  «  galranometer  caued  by  the 
eorreat  from  an  earth  indnctor  of  knomt  am  when  It  «u  tamed 
about  a  vertioal  axia,  eo  that  the  nomber  of  the  eaith'i  linee  of 
force  through 'it  increaaed  from  lero  to  a  mazimom;  and  {2)  the 
method  of  ^garithouo  decrements,  in  which  he  obaerred  the  time  of 
oadllatbn  ud  the  logarithmic  decrement  of  a  magut  la  •  nlrano- 
meter  known  eouetant.  In  tho  laat  of  theaa  two  netSoda  the 
homoDtal  component  of  the  earth'a  horiiontal  fore*  oomea .  in 
directly,  and  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  galTanometer  magnet 
mnat  be  determined,  which  ii  a  matter  <^  great  difBenlty. 

Tba  determination  of  the  Britiab  Ataociation  committee  waa  carried 
oat  by  IXeura  Uazwell,  Balfoai  Stewart,  and  Fleemane  Jenkln,  and 
the  iMolt  of  it  wti  the  eoutnutlon  of  a  atuidatd  «aued  the  ohm, 
which  profeuea  to  repmnrt  a  rthwity  ol  u  oaitb  qtudnnt  par 

Mcond  (10*^)-— The  nwtliod  tlwy  ued  la  du  to  Sir  Wm.  Thom. 

•oa.  It  oonslBti  eaeentTally  in  eanaiof  a  ooU  of  wiro  tiT  known 
dimeDiioBs  to  rotate  aboat  a  Tertical  axis,  and  ohaerring  the  defleo- 
tioB  of  a  magnet  of  very  email  moment  anapended  at  Its  centre. 

In  a  recent  determination,  F.  Koblnnacn'  baa  combined  the  two 
matbodi  of  Weber,  and  thereby  avrnded  some  of  the  difficnltiea 
vbioh  arise  in  oithir  mttbod  naed  by  itself.   Hie  nloe  In  the 

larth  quadrant 
reaiatanoetrf  Siemana'aBMrearyanitia  0'9717  — g^^^^^j — 

AccordiDg  to  Dehma  and  Hermann  Siemens,  the  resistance  at  the 
coil  called  the  ohm  Is  equal  to  1  "0498  merenry  units.  According 
to  Kohlraaaeh,  therefore,  the  aotoal  Britiah  Association  standard  la 

J-OIM  in  abaolnto meMow ;  or,  In  other  words,  the 

determination    tta  Brltlah  Aaaootation  Commlttos  la  ont  li  nearly 

S  per  cent 

Lorenz*  haa,  atQl  more  recently,  made  a  detarminatioa  of  the 
r '  Talne  of  the  mercury  luiit  in  absolate  measure.    He  causes  a  copper 

diso  to  rotate  in^de  a  coil  of  known  dimennoDa.  The  two  eods  of 
a  circuit  0  are  kept  la  contact  with  the  axis  and  circamferenca 
reapectirelr  of  this  disc.  At  two  points  A  and  B  of  C,  the  reaistanoe 
between  wmch  is  R,  are  attachea  the  two  terminals  of  the  coil  of 
wire,  in  circuit  with  which  is  also  a  batteiy.  A  seoaitiTe  galTuo- 
meter  is  placed  in  the  circuit  C,  and  tba  angular  velocity  of  the 
dieo  is  adjosted  till  this  gaWanometer  indicates  no  current  If  tt  be 
the  number  of  revolatloBs  per  second,  and  E  the  eleotromotlTa  foroa 
of  indaction  per  linlt  or  inducing  current,  caloolated  tram  tlw 
dimensions  of  the  eoil,  then  the  reatatanca  B  la  equal  to  ■£  In 
electromagnotio  measure. 

The  result  obtained  by  Ixtrent  bi  tho  Taloa  of  the  Btimiiy  tmit 

fa-»M7  tlikiRNildBMk»  tlianlwortlMB.A. 

Seoond 

■tad.rdtm'"^;;^*. 

niere  is  thus  eon^erable  diaoordanee  between  the  difhront 
rasulta.  It  Is  a  oorions  fact  that  the  mean  of  the  result  of  Eohl- 
■anach  and  Lorens  gim  for  tho  Talne  of  the  B.  A.  standard 

'"'"'^flecwd""*'  detarmlaationi  an^  liovmr,  in 

K ogress,  snd  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  doubt  which  hangs  om 
e  matter  will  be  diepelled/ 

Beaidea  these  methods,  thore  ia  yet  another  of  a  totally  different 
(ihanotar,  originally  mggested  by  Thomson  in  lUl,  in  his  paper 
cn  the  "  Ueohanieal  Tvoory  vt  Eleetrolyala.''  This  method  eon* 
silts  In  measuring  the  amount  of  heat  'developed  in  a  wire  by-a 
current  the  square  of  whoie  strength  is  known  in  electromagnetic 
measure.  U  we  know  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  with 
BuAelent  aeeuraej,  we  can  calonlate  from  these .  results  the  realat- 
anee  (rf  the  wire  In  absolute  measure  by  mean*  of  Joule's  law. 
Measnrementa  of  thle  nature  have  been  made  by  Yon  Qoiotua 
Icilina,^  Jonle,*  and  R.  Weber.* 

:  Ws  can,  hf  meana  ct  a  tangent  galvanometer,  find  the  ralne  of 
Current,  any  cnirent  w  eleotromagnetlo  meamre  (sea  art  OaLTAXOKBTBR). 
If  0»  raAtanea  of  the  olrcidt  bo  fbnno,  by  oompariaon  with  the 


Calorl. 
metric 
metliuH. 


1  Poffg.  A»n.,  Etgbd.,  187S.  •  Aff.  Amt.,  187S. 

*  Since  the  above  waa  written,  an  aeeoont  has  appeared  of  a  nsw 
determination  by  H.  Weber  of  Zurich.  Hia  results,  ftom  three  distinct 

methods,  differ  by  less  than  rfri,  eud  give  -9550  x  10*  ^  for  the 

sso. 

flemsaaunli    ThiswonlduskstheB.  A.  nalt  l-OOKxlO*  ^ 

*P^.A%n.,  1857. 

*  Brit.  Attoe.  &tp.,  1867. 

'  DttmUtimt  Lsipiic,  18C3,  quoted  InWbdemua,  Bd.  0. 1 1109. 


dim  «r  other  abaolato  standard,  we  oan  ootermlno  die  Talaa  of  fha 
electromotivB  force  in  the  cironit  by  Ohm'a  Uw.  Ueaawemanta  <rf 
this  kind  bars  been  made  by  Bcascha,'  by  Ton  Waltenhofsn,  P. 
Kohlrausch,  and  Latimer  Clark.  The  resAlta  of  Kohlrausoh*  for 
the  cells  of  Daniell  and  Grove,  when  no  current  is  paasingi  aiw 
1138x10*  and  1943x10*  C.G.3.  units  lespaotiTely.  Latimar 
Clark*giTeeU]OxlO*andl07OxlO*&rtbeaameoonstaata.  Thm 
results,  of  oontae,  depend  on  the  conatitation  of  the  oeUs^ 

Talung  the  number  of  electromagnetio  nuita  in  an  electroatatie 
unit  to  be  8  X 10",  ws  got  from  Thomaoo's  olsatrootatio  naaaoiv- 
ments  for  the  eloetnnoaTC  ftma  of  DanlallV  danant  IISO  x  10*  fa 
C.O.S.  units.**  Tlu  agreement  among  the  diArant  reanlta  ia  ao 
fareood. 

The  dslennlnation  of  the  eleotrochemloal  aqnivaleut  of  aomo 
elementary  aubstanoa  In  tUa  avatem  of  onfta  ia  of  great  Impart* 
anoe.  DetermlnatiMta  axlat  by  Webar.  Bunsen,  OasaehBsnn,  Joule,  tcm 
and  F.  £ohIransch.  The  rarolt  of  the  last  ia  no  donbt  the  best,-  I 
aa  he  combined  with  his  Toltamatric  axperinienta  a  determinatioii  1 
of  the  horixontal  oomponsnt  of  earth's  magnetic  foroe,  which  is  th«  I 
most  uncertain  &otor  in  the  reoolt  Aooording  to  his  tosolt^  ona  i 
C.G.S.  unitof  elsetriollydopodU  -OlUBSi^-OWKMSI^  af  aOTcr. 
From  this  wa  gat  for  th*  abetiodinaical  •qraiTalsat  of  water  I 
■0009476. 

Batia  <^  EltttmtaiU  to  SUetromaffiuiie  Unit, — If  wa  meaaoxa  u*td 
the  same  quantity  of  electricity  first  In  electroatatie  and  then  fa  '"'3 
eleotromagnetui  measure,  the  tondamental  unite  of  mass,  leogtli. 
and  time  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  ratio  of  the  two  n-eM 
measurea  will  van  directly  aa  the  magnitude  of  tha  unit  of  length, 
and  Invenely  u  the  magnitude  of  tha  unit  of  time  adopted.  Tltfi 
ratiio  may  UMiefbn  bo  regarded  aa  a  velocity  which  will  remain  tlia 
aame  whatever  tiiree  hnoiauntal  units  we  adopt" 

This  velocity  waa  found  by  Weber  and  Kohlrauach  hj  the  ditoct  fr.bei 

procesa  of  measnring  the  aamo  qnantttr  of  olectiici^  fast  in  tenBaaiMi 

of  the  one  nnlt  ana  than  in  tenia  «  tha  othcA  TtUa  naalt  wm  Rohi- 

rausel 

51x10*^. 

Five  other  mcthodii  wIU  be  found  daaerifaad  by  UaxweD,  voL  H. 
I  7U  «ff .    Two  of  theee  have  aotoaUy  been  oairied  into  axeca-  son. 
tion,— one  by  himaaU,  tiu  other  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson.  Tba. 

reeolta  for  the  fnndsmeirtal  Tilodty  m  S8'8xl(f  ^  lad 

28-3  X 10*  ^  leapaetlTaly/ 

Trawna  or  EuonnuL  PEtxoiiBU. 
Thnraghoaf  this  article  ws  have  Urnitod  oonelvea  aa  maA  m 
pooaihla  to  an  exposition  of  the  ezpstlmental  bets  of  dectzid^. 
Where  mathematical  developments  hare  occurred,  they  hava  f,^*^* 
in  most  oases  been  simply  dedncttons  from  some  principle  xr  uttaii 
prindpleo  well  ertabliahed  by  experience.  To  have  made  onr^c. 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  elsotncal  •eieboe  complete,  wo  ought 
to  have  i^ldsd  a  section  on  the  differaait  attempts  which  hars 
been  made  by  the  doetoia  of  the  sdeBee  to  penetrate  a  littla 
farther  into  tha  seccota  tha  hidden  mechanism  hj  which 
electrical  ph^nomana  are  b<%nght  abont  But  awr  attempt  at 
a  review  of  this  kind  nuist  be  leUnqnlahed.  Wo  nfor  0h 
rsader  to  our  indications  of  the  literature  (Historical  SkotdL 
p.  10).'  The  most  important  work  in  this  dspntment  lisa  at  hand 
for  ths  English  reader  In  Pnrfoaaor  Cleik  Maxwell's  TrtattM  «m  XUc 
tricUy  and  itagMlitm.''*  Partionlarly  Important  are  Ua  theoiy  of 
electric  disptaannent  and  its  application  to  statical  as  well  as  to 
current  electricity ;  his  inrestigatiott  of  the  rtressis  in  the  medium, 
by  which  tha  electroetatical  forces  va  the  one  hand,  and  the  alectm* 
magnetio  forcea  on  the  other,  may  ba  prodncad;  tha  i^^UeaUoa  of 
the  theory  of  displacement  to  the  case  of  eleotrical  equIUfaftem 
when  the  dielectric  medium  ia  not  eveTywhero  the  sams;  tha 
dynamical  theory  of  the  eloctromagDetic  field ;  and  the  cloctromag- 
netio  theory  of  light  Uaxwell  glvea,  at  the  end  of  hia  work,  a  aioat 
instructive  summary  of  tha  differuit  apsenlatiw  thaoriai/  Tbo 
student  who  desires  to  pursoa  tUa  departmmt  Ihitlur  will  do  wdl 
to  master  this  suramsry  at  the  outset  (0.  CH.) 


'  Whose  tssult  has  already  been  quotod.    It  Is  tbo  low,  on  i 

of  polarixation. 

'  fon.  An%„  1870,  andEiBbd.,  1874. 

■Everett.  /Uwfra^MM  0.  &  .f^vtaa  O^^asCfc  I  ULOT  AllfN. 
8oc  TO.  Eng.,  1878.  -  * 

"  Everett,  _^ 

"  Maxwell,  EUel.  and  Mag.,  voL  U.  |  7«*'       _  ^  

"  We  have  followed  throughont  the  views  expovnded  In  tUa  woilt  J 
and  we  are  also  under  great  obligations  to  its  anthor  for  his  advlea  on 
many  points.  For  aid  in  collecting  tacts  wa  aia  Indebted  maiDly  to 
the  works  of  Bisss,  Wledemsnn,  and  Haacart  Without  their  ^ 
many  aactiena  of  tUa  article  could  oetfCiye^Ma  Jfffttea.  WiadaJ 
Asna's  trsatise,  la  partlci^ittghtMiadWtJlMMWtsBtof  iti 
Information  and  the  profusion  and  80MrW|r  of  ttl  y*ftnBmi  W  sMa 
aalaathoritloaforthetsetataialeetilealMlMMh'''  ' 
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The  Jtguret  rtfer  to  tXt  payu. 


IkMhM  BiMOMaiwUi.  tot, 

Kk.  CfiiiwW>«.  Aft..  14 
Iw— IWor.  IbMtr  ef ,  S4. 

MtteflM    nd  Lqr4N 

Amf^t  lav.  n;  «sp«rta«- 
MHTCBflHmti  fortboww 
kC  Mn«|HalMl  MUM 
m 

.Imfht'M  thMTjr,  ik«tA  «(,  T4| 
iMIwlMk  M-M;  -hMMj  eC, 


■rtlo»-pghrtwUw.*e..m 
•xury  of  Ur4«B  Jan.  U. 

Bowl.  ifWIcai  Mtathntlm 


Capadtr.  iwaitwh  «C.  g. 

GMMdaJanl^Sl 

CaB«f  Jtnwr,  Mam*  M- 

iHadW  0^       Ml  If 

AvMb  fcMM.  te,  M. 
a«aieal  aHo^.  aUetrtcal 

MMora  tt,  Jtmlt,  91 
OnwU,  llaaaf ,  Cmm'i  U«  far, 

Oi  acUM  «a,  la  nuiMBo 

laid,  M. 
OiCidar  «nm^  nafiiMle 

aetlaa«r,TL 
CMtaailaf  rtirtiBWOH.  M. 
CaoiiatlaB,  tfraf,  4)  gaMnl 

ipaMn  <f.  41. 
CiuteuailU  fcaaaa.  41. 
C«MMm  Mtvart  0(  tiBMr, 

»«HMr.  4St  «Mjac^  4«. 

CuaiMiatlBK  al  totter,  J*^*, 
14. 

Ceotact  fon^  CManl  U"  or, 
,  ralca'iaip«ftaaoU,ni 

'  raurt'i  raaaarthM,  M; 
I  iKaataTi  asparlffltnti,  H; 

n«BUM**  iaaaaMntlM, 

M|  d^Um't  MparioMt^ 

MjMCWlalnij  aanewBlMi 

H:  fran  pelarltattaa,  M 
C«atact  tt  MBdaetar  wU 

■oa  wwdBctof,  MO. 
Caotaet  of  noo-ftondaetonk  ••• 
Caa*«eUon,  alaetrolrtle,  AFai- 

Jkani;«T:  e(  kaat,  alaetrle. 
]  na<iHoa,tTi  IWTi  aeojafr- 
*  tar*  eoncaralnc  fT. 
CMiracdta  dlaAarT*^  di,  (d 
CasvwMMutt**  Mckiaaa, 
-  JWl«  f1!pto>.  Tkittf,  nwK* 

4M.  UV  IM.  10*. 
(Maart,  ti  Ua  unloa  b*- 

taaa,  U. 
OMiwi.  alMbfc.  saaaralpb*. 

«amM  Md  naaaora  of,  4a 
CananH  nataal  action  at, 

*l>«a  parallal  and  vbaa 

bdtaad.  TO. 

Piaawp  uiWo*  of  alfcaHa.  Dmf, 
t;  •(  walar  krataetrtc  cur- 
laM,  JhcMmi  and 
•  t  V  ilactrte  varh,  «. 

DMaalria  atnogik  «(  (Mai, 
Ak,  OaiTi^  JUm  dO: 
aSaet  at  ;rawatat  Ac,  as, 
Bmrrh,  tl;  AMday't  ra- 

'  laarcbaaaa,  tl;  Wltiiwmn, 
Jtittteaaa,  ft :  at  U|h  pna. 

^   anraa.d9:    ■■■■■■■w  tSr 

Wai  awUal  aalir«aawa>»,  O. 
Pfcfcwta  IB  laidr^  ITi  IB 


•didt,  dl;  In  icMe*.  in«K 

ntUe  actloB  OB,  JX  r«  Jtfat 

sadmebr.  14. 
Dlanfllra  dlKbario,  M-«l; 

tbaartUeal  cooatdanthNia 

oa.  dO;  yiBtiaw  at, 
DMribaUoB,  alactrtaal,  CW- 

/Mi*.  It,  M,  H-Mt 

lal  pNMoai  of.  n. 
DeaMar,  Ammi\  Bumiit, 

CMMlh,  aad  JTMafaaBim 

Cartk'i  aetloB  ob  aaqtaodad 

carroM,  1L 
BactrtoUr.  poatUra  and  Bafa- 

ttva,  D%fat,  *  i  tlMoiT  ol, 

IT. 

Baalriaa  oBd  BOB-atotttk^ 

Ofttarf  Bad*rr<^  I. 
Clactrada^  tasparattuB  af.  Ib 

dlaebarge  throagk  fuat, 

d4.~ 

ElaetndTBaMl^  thaerr  of, 

a*lmMli,  iUxmtU,  U, 
dd-T4 

naetradyMBOBiatar,  naa  oT, 
la  Maaanrini  alaetivlTUe 
railHaaaa>  Ht  IMn^a  ac- 
UrtaaBto  Mh,  Tli  Jm- 
tbaofT  TOtUad  kr 
BHaBaaf;  TL 

EhcMUnaHe  aaargr,  11 1 
Waawwi'*  ihawr  of.  Id. 

ElactnljA,  /'aradar.  Ac,  13, 

Elactrolitaa,  OAm'«  la«  lor, 
47;  Furadat'i  law  of  coa- 
dBCtton  for,  4T;  Ua  lawot 
alectrocbamlcal  aqal*a> 
laBt%  4Tt  polarifaHoa  and 
traadilaB  rariataaea  with, 
4T;  naUMiW  «!. M»^»4, 
Bmii,  Faaltrnt,  XaVroaMA 
and  jr^pMI,  ArtHf  and 
Matfr»f»r,  4d-dO. 

Eltclranafnatk  anftaM,  Ua- 
lorr  at, 

Dactramafnatle  rotation,'  T9( 
dt«c«T«rad  bf  Fmrmdwi,  10; 
bliapparato^  fit  Ampir^t 
ttaaoT7  of,  T>;  diBarant  ap- 
piratui  for.  Tl;  of  fluUi, 
II 1  of  elartrlc  diaeharca.  Tt. 

ElaoromagBattiiB  aad  glactro- 
d7B8al«  dd-7>. 

ElaatroaipBoa  Ibrea,  origla  of, 
S)-40li  naaaoramaBta  irf 
ftffmirrf  aBd  ClarJt.  M  i 
dxtuuleal  tbaorr  af.  nw 
io«,  10 1  aaleulatad  from 
chaniealdaM,  fO;  Unit  of, 
tn  alaetrelril*,  10;  taaaUon^ 
u  to  aaat  of.  n. 

EtaetroiaoUTa  tattaa  —  t«o 
■alali  aad  aaa  Bqnld,  l*o 
Bqnldai  ooa  mHUl  and  ivo 
Uqalda,  Ac,  M. 

Ooclroplioni,  r«fM,  101. 

Electroatatleal  Uuoqr,  raeaat 
hIKor;  ot,  Ortt*,  n«nioit, 

OflBM,  *t.,  IS. 

Elactroatatlta,  BiatbemaUeal 

tbaorr,  it-M. 
EUctToatatlca^  axparlnental, 

vacant  biitatT  of,  Faradaf, 

J/mrrU,  Xitu,  Mt^  14. 
Elamant  of  drcott,  action  on, 

tn  nasaatk  dald,  68. 
BlUpaoMi,  dtatdbBtkm  oa,  W- 
Ebmit,  alartroliliiaHn  tt  tmm 

Enerir,  Uvt  of,  la  volt^  dr- 
cuft,  /««J«,  8) ;  /'a«r*  and 
AWanMaa,  ThoauoH, 
M. 

EitaiX7,  tranaf omiattou  of,  la 
ataeirk  drcaH,  AO. 

■vdllMan,  atacmmtU,  eiB- 
dllloBat,ML 


Ftu-adaf,  tndncUon  of  alaetrte 

cturenU,  11. 
Flforaa  of    LMItnitrg,  of 

Mmnim,  dl 
Vlaba^  tf  aeltt«4. 1. 
FV>4Uoc  battary  of  Df  la  Mm, 

Tl. 

Foroe,  alaetrte,  law*  ol,  Cm- 

lemi,  ao.  n. 

Forea,  alact^oatatl^  for  anj 
dlaplac«a«Bt,».)0. 

iVaaiila'*  raaaarcbta,  d;  por- 
trait aipartinani^  tt. 

Frtctlon  of  powdara,  Ac,  Arw^ 
«lrwa/«  naehlnak  lOL 

FrtcUooal  alactridtr,  coatact 
thaorj  ot,  t». 

FrMtonal  tlactromodT*  aartM, 
mtcda;  eiMbit,  aim, 
100)  Asm"!  ■sparimaal^ 
lOCL 

Filctlonal  naebiaaa,  Emmtdtm, 
U  Aoy,  Xairtu,  100,  lOL 

Qalvanomatata,  hlrtarj  of,  U; 

dUtaranUal,  41. 
tlaa  battarf,  OrcM,  ST. 
Oaaaa,  raradad,  UfbtaSacU  In, 

d4.    Saa  alio  DMactrio 

atrangtlL 
Olov.ft, 

Qlowinf  ot  wiraa,  M 
Gorft  nllwaj,  H. 
fframV  ttaaoram,  it 

Heat,  local,  at  alacfrodaa, 
JeuU,  M I  ra»r*  and  At* 
tar-jaajiH,  AmicAo,  01; 
tbaMlaa  ot  ITimuok,  /»«'«, 
B«ucha.n. 

BaaUncoKacta,  •»-<»;  fana- 
ral  lav  ol,  H|  from  dlO" 
dargaol  rtatteal  MactrleHr, 
M I  fnsi  tonataal  carraBl 
iBiaalata  aad  aiaetrolytaa, 
(di  taranlMa  U  iBBrtlaat, 
Ac,  IT  1  gMMTBl  Utaoqr  ot, 
ST. 

Imafoa,  aloeUle,  n«a«««a,  tl  i 
tonnad  braorfaca  alaettl- 
aulloD,  Id. 

IndneUoB,  Canton'*  dtaeotarr, 
7.  bMeiT  of.  11 )  coaBdaaU 
tt,  U I  lhiH|h  a  aBftaca, 
»t  hatwaaa  two  fliad  eir- 
colU,  dli  In  tuuaaa  of 
malal,  Ad«l«r,  /oaoaan,  81. 

iBdacttOB  ot  cloetrla  enmota, 
TT  ->t  i  Faradai'i  lawi  and 
Maxw^f*  atatemont^  Td; 
dadoctton  of  la«>  from 
cooaarrailon  of  anarfj'  by 
BtlmJiMi  Bod  noBuan,  Tt; 
of  two  elroolt^  Td ;  aoaBI- 
ciaMa  of,  Td;  jrtBFMHH'f 
ihaotT  of,  Td;  £«ii'f  law 
of.  It;  oKael  of  matartal 
■ad  IMAaaH  of  wlra,  78; 
affoct  of  nadlnm,  TT;  ox- 
parinenta  with  aloclro- 
drnamomatar,  WAtr,  TT  ; 
Ftlktt  roaaarctiM  on,  TT; 
anlpotar,  TT,  18;  coUa  wUh 
InM  co^^  78;  phytlologlcat 
affect  ot  ouiTOQta,  T8t  by 
aUtkal  dlMbarc^  TS;  cur- 
Tsnii  of  btsbor  ordara,  T>. 
IndncUofi.  aaU,  T8;  /MMt'a 
obaamtla^  Ttt  /laradajF'* 
raaaaithaa  aad  Itaory,  TO; 
Ediitiuti  raaolUTfi  eoelB- 
dant  of,  to  maaanrOk  tfo'- 
«mH,M  i  ealeolatloai  and  ei< 
partmanta  ol  ttilmMh,  80. 
laduotton  coU  or  MacMdam, 
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ladaetira  eapadty,  ipocUc. 
Aradaih  Sd)  Simnu,  Aa- 


fadt,  OOtut  aad  Bartltf,  < 

Mam,  MolttmMMn,  SI 
Indneto-oonocUTB  aacMaa^ 
lOL 

a. 

Iron,  BOMB  of  ioa  »■ 
AalA  law  far  haaUig  •Boet, 


KIta  oxparimont,  FrmlMn,  1 

Lmt,  Uw  ot  IndacOoa,  11. 

Larel  lurlaeiai  tbaorj  of,  ts. 

Laydan]ar,Jfca4k«atrflacl,Aa, 
>;  Ikaorr  ot,  U  ■ 

£KMfal«»ya  Igaio^  «1 

Uxbt,alaettle,  0»*r*eU.  4;  la 
TorilealllaD  tbcsoib,  ^mda- 
tn,  4  ;  phanooMBa,  H. 

Unaa  ti  torea.  ibaory  of,  H. 

Local  action  la  baUorlaa,  » 

If  afaatlo  pola,  aatloa  ot  ear- 

raot  OB,  TOl 
HaiBattHa  ot  rotation,  Armgo't 

Uaovnrj,  11;  bU  nparl- 

■bbK  Hi  AnHlBir'i  ox- 

pUaaUoa,  dl|  aathaaiaH. 

cal  InTaatlgatloaah  SI 
Hainatliation    by  cnmnt, 

Armgt  and  Dawf,  10. 
Magaaiu  alaetrte  maCUnaa, 

PViil.  *A,  11 
Hnn'f  matted  o(  Biaaaarinc 

batury  raalataBB^  n. 
Maaanranoat^  abaolMo.  10>- 
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MoGbaaleal  aOoeU,  85. 
MadlBH,  laaolatlai,  M-M 
KaltlBfl  of  wlra^  li. 
■alUpItu^  dd, 

jTwaMMB.  r.  t,  tbdorr  tn- 
doctloa,  IL 

Ofittd,  mainatle  acUoa  ot 

eorrant,  10. 
<Mm'i  law,  40-41;  Uatory  of, 

19 ;  for  eleclrolytaa,  47. 
OadllatloDi,alaetrlcal,  neauan, 

ett  aaparinaata  «t  ftUtr- 

fn,  Aftirrtr,  Ac.,  H.  ' 

Aftto-affacfcdT. 
Fhaoomana,  fao daman Ul,  Id. 
Fbyilolofkal  affdeto  tt  alaetrte 

cnrrenta,  fl 
Potnu  and  ddfdit  daaatty  at, 

IL 

FoUrtcatioB,  UrioTT  ot,  14 1 
wWlao  of,  M;  la  baWrtai^ 
tt;  bf  laaaa,  ST;  maxlnim 
of|  on  whit  It  dapanda,  M; 
dae^r  of,  U;  aaiMrteal 
rttuHa  eoncomlng,  M;  oa- 

,  polartiabla  ateclrodoa,  St. 

Potential,  (lactroiUlle,  llieory 
of,  34-37;  iwafflctenU  ot, 
ta ;  toD  of,  Id  ToliBic  dr- 
oolt,  41. 

Potential  of  magnatk  tboll.  67; 
of  two  drcnlta  and  i4  dtCBlt 
on  ItHlt.  JTiaDianii,  T(. 

PoUDlial  enargy,  Utoorem  of 
mutual,  38. 

Potonttal  anargy  ol  ayalani,  ». 

Pyioolactrtdtr,  Caatoa,  WVeit, 
Srrpman.  Aoi,  Mi  tuij 

^ .  hWoiT  of,  81 

<taanUlT,  daetrtc,  11 
RaaUnal    dladwrga,  M*M- 
40.. 


lUdataaeo.  naaanramant  ot, 

tt>4d;  bUtaay  of  maaaar*. 

BODtik  Ml  of  baMary,  id; 

apadi^  gwanl  tabU  of, 

Ut  o(  tnnalbaa,  ST. 
ladifBca  la  fanonl,  oo,  81 1 

of  BMlala  and  alloyi,  data 

coaoarnlDf,  si)  or  electro. 

lyta^  data  cooeaniDg,  41 
Raalacaaca  boiaa,  4& 
Raaletaooaa,  maaanromant  ot 

■aail,4lt4«t  ot  float,  wttb 

elaetnnatar,  44, 
HMoalat  lad  rbeoehort  41 

■eraana,  aUetrtaal  M. 

Shall,  masaatl^  H|ii  niwillin 

tta  action  el  a  cairaat,  ST. 
Staa-  ladador,  wpartMBi 

wUb,  41  40 
Stiaaold,  TL 
Spark,  «1. 

Sphere  wtth  flvaa  toroa^  IL 
Sjtbaraa,  two  InSueoclof,  /oli> 

«««,». 
Btandarda  of  reatetanoa.  44. 
Bniface  alactrtflcatlon,  44. 
^tkaUcal  matbod,  Or(M.  11 
Bjifm,  talanal  and  oator* 

Dal  ML 

Tanalaa  dadBod,  Ht  VmlUag 
Mi  p«altl*a  aad  Mntln; 
81,  dl 

Tboorte^  ipacnlaUr»  of  alae- 
trtcal  phaoomana,  IM  i  con< 
tact  aad  ehamical,  ot  voltata 
drcDlt,  14. 

Tbaory,  ono-dald.  FrmUlm,  d; 
OBO-flnld,  CapraAiA,dt  on» 
flnid,  ..^ai,  8;  two-lald, 
^wiaw,  T, 

Thantodactrie  dlagna^  fW^ 
ST. 

nonaodacMotannloB,  Aa^ 

tnlBKM. 
Tbannodactrii  Mria%  ft«*iot, 

M. 

Tbennoaleetrtdty,  >4-lt;  bla- 
tory  of.  StAtU,  Cunnitefc 
miltr,  fAoMHa,  Ac,  lit 
AettciU  dlacovary,  M. 

Tbatmoalodnwaalar,  JSbrrdi 
andJtuu,Bd. 

TfefnaoaledromollTa  fvea, 
order  of  macfiUoda  ol,  H; 
reanlla  el  JIhtfitaa,  M; 
aBaeta  vl  atraln.  Ac,  on, 
TliemtM  and  L*  Bom,  M; 
tn  drcnlta ot'onomatal,Mt 
ynoauen'*  tbeory  ot,  tditT; 
nns'*  addition  to  noMwa'a 
theory,  8T;  bia  aspartatOBlB 
and  reaolta,  M. 

n«BMM  oaoet,  IT,  n. 

ToralaB  balanca  of  C»»t»mk, 
U. 

TrionaMoo  of  electitdly, 

Walton,  1 
Tm^ fan  Tockor,  M. 

Volt,  dectromarneUc,  of  cor. 

rent  drenftb,  71;  ot  doeU 

TomotlTO  force,  TS. 
Unlta,  eloetraeUttc  aaddtao- 

tromacaatk,  41. 

Vector  poUatlal  at  DUfMri* 

akeU,  dl 
Velocity  of  doetrtd^.  WM- 

*MiM^  88. 
VdaUUiatlOB  of  wIraa,  Ac,  H 

Watar-dropplDc  aleetrtc  ma- 
cbloet  noMoa,  101  ■'  " 
Wtbtr,  10;  hia  oiparlmcfllli 
.  vUh  doetrodyna^MMetai; 

noataloBa'a  Mdf«,  44 
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106  E  L  E  C  T  B 

ELECntOLTSIBw  A  vary  sUght  acquaintaoce  with 
the  phenomena  of  conduction  of  electricity  hy  different 
bodies  ahowe  aa  that  conductors  may  be  arranged  in  two 
very  distinct  daesea.  In  one  the  passage  of  electricity 
prodncea  no  chimge  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
sobatanoef  unless  indeed  the  electromotive  force  be  so  great 
that  disruptive  discharge  occurs,  or  so  large  ah  amount  of 
heat  is  generated  that  chemical  effects  ensue;  the  con- 
ductivity diminishea  slowly  as  the  temperature  rises,  and 
if  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  be  small  compared 
with  that  of  the  substance  under  consideration,  an  amount 
of  heat  is  produced  in  tlie  latter  equivaleot  to  the  energy 
expraded  by  the  aourcea  of  electricity.  To  this  class  of 
condnctota  probiably  belong  all  solids,  with  the  exception 
of  hot  glass,  which  condacta  with  deoompoeition  at  a 
temperature  below  the  fusing  point  The  conductivity 
differs  enormously  in  the  different  cases ;  thoae  which  con- 
duct most  readily  are  the  metaU,  alloys,  the  chemical 
elements  generally,  and  some  few  metallic  oxides  and  sul- 
fthides  (Faraday,  £*p.  Ra.,  440,  aer.  It.;  Skey,  Chtm. 
fitw$t  mL).  Beaidea  fnaad  metala  Faiaday  Mdad  one 
liquid,  fnsed  petiodide  of  merew^,  to  tiw  liet,  bat  anbae- 

?uently  gave  reasons  for  cousidenng  that  it  was  miaphteed 
Exp.  Jiet.,  691,  aer.  vil).  Hie  oAflr  daaa  of  ocmdnetora 
preeents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  one  jnat  described. 
In  these  the  passage  of  electricity  reaulta  in  the  chemical 
daoompoaition^  of  th«  anhatanee  of  Uw  omdnctOT  at  the 
poiali  whan  die  dearie  eonenf  enters  and  leavea  the  body ; 
a  riae  <d  tempmatore  {mdneea  in  auch  bodiea  a  veiy  coo- 
aidwable  increase  in  the  eondnetivi^,  bnt  the  spedfic  reaist- 
anoe  of  even  the  beat  conducting  among  them  is  always  very 
great  compared  with  that  of  die  metdb.  (For  details  see 
article  ELSOTBiOirr,  p.  46  aqq.)  Only  part  of  the  energy 
of  the  drcnit  is  spent  in  heating  the  conductor,  as  a  trans- 
formation of  energy  takea  place  in  the  chemical  and  mole- 
cular actions  at  we  pointa  where  the  enrient  entera  and 
leaves  the  conductor.' 

It  is  the  behavionr  of  the  aeccmd  clasa  of  bodiea  under 
the  inflnenoB  of  the  electric  current  that  we  have  now  to 
discnsa.  The  physical  side  of  the  snbject  has  already  been 
considered  in  iao  artide  ELKXRiorrv;  so  we  shall 
prindpally  confine  our  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
electrolysia  which  bear  on  the  laws  and  principles  of 
chemistry.  Before  going  further  it  will  be'  necessary  to 
introduce  the  technical  terms,  which  have  now  become 
familiar,  and,  in  order  to  be  definite,  we  will  consider 
Bomewlmt  dosely  a  particular  instance  of  electrochemical 
decomposition  of  the  simplest  type. 
T/piei.  The  cell  in  which  the  action  takes  place  consists  of  a 
tytte'^  wide  tube  of  hard  glass,  bent  into  a  V-ehape ;  into  this  is 
vtuoa.  iotroduced  some  nlver  chloride,  which  ia  kept  fused  during 
the  experiment ;  into  the  liquid  in  one  leg  of  the  tube  ia 
dipped  a  platinum  wire  connected  with  the  native  pole 
(rine)  of  a  battery*  of  S  or  4  Grove's  celU,  and  into  that  in 

1  Wa  harg  not  <p»c«  here  to  dlKuw  whether  or  not  oondnctlan  in 
rlsetrolytM  li  kIwiji  atteDded  with  deoompoeition,  Although  the 
i^aeetton  hu  engaged  the  attention  of  tatnj  writen  on  the  subject 
The  reader  who  wbhei  for  information  upon  the  point  majcontnlt 

Ifaradar,  fxp.  Am.  M6-987i,  aer.  viil. ;  Deapreti,  Qmi>t.Rmd., 
t  ylii.     707 :  !>•  I*  Rive,  Arekivtt,  t  zxxiL  p.  88;  EiOgeman  and 

I  Vaa  Bnds»  PJU.  Mag.  [4],  viil.  4«5 ;  Bnl^  A  mn.  d.  Oum.  v.  Pharwt. , 
Bd.  xdv.  1.  IS ;  Pouoault,  Compl.  Xmd.,  L  xzzvli.  p.  S80;  Do  la 
Rive,  Ann.  d§  CMmj*,  [81  t  xirt  p.  41 ;  Farre,  Compt.  Rtnd.,  Izxiii. 

5.  14M;  Belmholti,  Berlin  jronoMmdU,  1878,  Nachtrag  ram 
nliheft;  and,  for  s  mmnurr  of  reaulta,  WledMUDn,  Gate.,  Bd.  L 
I814-9M,  ind  Hachtias,  86.  1 884. 

I  *  The  standard  direction  of  the  cnmnt  b  talnn,  anal,  to  be 
from  the  copper  through  the  wire  to  the  dnc  of  an'  onlinarv  rinc- 
copper  oalL 

■    '  It  )•  not  aeedaary  to  aaa  a  Tollaie  hattary, — any  aonrce  of  elec- 
tfkltr  aarvai^ — bnt  dther  a  voltaic  or  a  thermoelectric  battery  i> 
^anally  smphtjad,  dnee  thaae  so  cooreiilmtljr  aopply  a  large  quantitg 
jfi  elsetricity,  with  an  elaetromotiva  fbna  soMdsat  lor  the  poiTOsa. 


the  other  a  piece  of  graphite  or  gas  carbon  connected  with 
the  positive  pole  of  the  same  battery.  We  v;iil  suppose  a 
galvanometer  introduced  into  the  circuit,  and  that  the 
current  strength  as  indicated  thereby  is,  roughly  speaking, 
constant,  so  that  the  queutHy  of  electricity  which  passes 
can  be  measured  roughly  by  the  time  occupied  in  paiiBing. 
After  the  circuit  has  beeu  closed  a  short  time,  bubbles  of 
chlorine  will  begin  to  come  off  from  the  carbon,  while  pnr» 
eilver  is  deposited  upon  the  platinum  wire,  but  exetpt  at 
tktu  points  HO  altereUiou  will  take  plac^  at  any  pari  of  (he  s. 
fluid.  If  the  platinum  wire  with  the  attached  silver  be 
weired  at  intervals,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount 
depouted  after  the  current  baa  beumie  conatant  ia  propor- 
tional to  the  time,  a.^.,  to  the  amount  d  electridty  which 
haa  paased  tiuDUgh  the  liquid.  The  same  will  be  true  of 
the  chlorine  if  eweoted  in  the  other  leg  of  the  tubi^  dn» 
allowance  being  made  for  the  small  bnbbles  retained  ^  the 
carbon,  &c.  And  the  amount  of  chlorine  will  be  diemically 
eqniTaient  to  the  amonnt  of  nlver ;  thna  for  eveiy  IW 
grammea  <rf  ailvor  on  the  platbum  there  wiU  be  30*0 
gramnaa  of  chlorine  aet  free  in  the  other  leg  of  the  tabs. 
HoreovA  if  the  Airrent  be  varied  by  varying  the  number 
of  battery  cella,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  decom- 
poaitton  m  a  dven  time  is  propwtional  to  the  current,  that 
is,  again,  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  traverses  the 
substance. 

Faraday,  who  was  the  first  to  define  the  laws  which  koomk- 
hold  in  electfochemical  decomposition,  introduced,  for  the  «'**"^ 
aake  d  precision,  a  system  of  nomenclature  which  has  since 
been  generally  employed.  Wishing  to  regard  the  twmioala 
correaponding,  in-  any  similar  case,  to  the  carbon  and 
platinimi  in  the  above  experiment  merely  as  the  **  doors  " 
by  which  the  electridty  enters  and  leaves  the  liquid,  h« 
(^nominated  them  electrodetf  and,  comparing  the  "  path  '* 
of  the  current  to  these  uf  the  currents  which  may  produce 
terrestrial  magnetism,  and  hence  to  the  course  of  the  sun, 
he  called  the  homologue  of  the  carbon  (where  the  current, 
so  to  speak,  "rose,"  or  entered)  the  anode,  that  of  Uie 
platinum  (where  the  current  ^set,"  or  left)  the  cathode. 
The  component  parts,  no  matter  how  complex,  into  which 
the  liquid  was  decomposed,  corresponding  to  the  Ag  and 
CI  of  the  above,  received  the  name  of  "  ions  " — that  com- 
ponent which  went^owH  with  the  current  to  the  cathode, 
and  there  either  was  set  free  or  combined  with  the  catfiode 
or  the  surrounding  liquid,  being  the  eatioH,  and  that  which 
went  up  against  the  current,  and  appeared  or  promoted  some 
chemi<^  action  at  the  anode,  Ihe  anion.  Moreover,  the 
substance  decompoeed  was  called  an  decirolyte,  and  the 
process  itsdf  eteetrolytia.    (Faraday,  £xp.  Ret.,  662  igg.) 

The  [Aenomena  which  occur  at  the  electrodes  when  the 
ions  there  set  fsee  react  upon  the  electrode  or  the  surround- 
ing flnid,  ao  that  the  resulting  products  of  electrolysis  are 
not  the  i<Hl8  themselves,  are  c^ed  secondary  aetiont 

The  anion  and  the  cation  are  frequently  called  the 
negative  and  positive  urn  respectively.  Similariy  the 
catiiode  and  amide  are  termed  the  negative  and  positive 
dectrodea;  Daniell  denoted  them  the  platinode  and  the 
zincod^  bnt  these  ferma  have  blten  into  ^anae. 

Of  die  bodiea  which  Are  capable  of  electndytie  omdu^  What 
tion  nearly  all,if  not  all,  are  liquida.  Faraday(£gi.Jre*.,433, 
1340)  apparently  obtained  aome  chemioel  decomposiUon  ^">^rtmm. 
in  sulphuret  of  aUvar  and  a  few  other  aalts  when  solid,  but 
this  did  not  alter  his  opinion  that  the  molality  secured  ia 
the  fluid  state,  either  by  fusion  or  by  aolntiim,  waa  neceasaty 
to  the  phenomena  of  eleetrolyiia;  and  hia  view,  whidi  Iw' 
supported  by  experiments  on  tee  utd  other  aolida  that 
conduct  when  fused  (Exp.  Rti.^  380-397,  419-428),  atiU 
obtains.  Electrolytic  actioil  doubtlesr'wmetimer  takes 
place  in  gasee,  but  accurate  ^iiTertii^ini.  oL  the  sutitject  ia 
difficult  on  aecomit  (^.dn  extmos  mobilit/  of  th^j^rtubd 
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ftnd  tte  danger  of  eonfusing  eloctrol/tic  effects  with  effects 
doe  to  disruptiTe  discharge  by  coDTMiioD.  Oasei  have, 
hotrever,  beoa  decompoied  bj  the  uI«Dt  ditehl^,  u  CO, 

into  CO  +  O. 

From  Faraday's  time  attempts  hare  contiouallj  been 
mado  to  clasjsify  strictly,  according  t«  their  chemical  com- 
position  or  conatitution.  the  Uqnifto  capable  of  electrolytic 
conduction,  but  hitherto  vithout  rery  much  eucceaa.  It 
mtut  be  remembered  that,  as  the  resistance  of  a  liquid 
increases,  the  testa  of  electrolytic  conduction  become  less 
and  less  sensitire.  We  can  consider  a  body  an  electrolyte 
if  v-e  can  (i)  collect  the  products  of  decomposition,  or  (2) 
demonstrate  their  presence  on  the  electrodes  by  means  of 
tha  return  current  dne  to  polarization.  If  the  resistance  be 
Tery  great  the  former  method  becomes  evidently  very 
difficult,  and  in  the  latter  complications  are  introduced 
vbich  cannot  here  be  discussed  (see  Electricitt).  On 
the  other  hand,  ve  might  easily  be  misled  into  eooaider- 
ing  a  body  an  elerti^yte  from  the  presence  of  mere 
tnces  of  a  fneign  substance.  Thus  at  one  time  water  was 
regarded  as  the  only  electrolyte,  but  it  is  found  that  the 
purer  the  water  is  the  less  does  it  conduct  electricity,  and 
DOW  KohlrauBcVand  KippoldC  hare  shown  that  the  presence 
of  one  lO-millionth  of  H^O,  would  be  sufficient  to  accoant 
for  its  observed  conducting  power,  ao  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  water  itself  is  not  on  electrolyte 
at  alL 

It  ia  not,  then,  surprising  that  viewi  on  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  an  electrolyte  hare  changed  considerably. 
Pavy  and  the  older  chemists,  as  mentioned  above,  considered 
wmttt  to  be  tha  oiily  electrolyte ;  Faraday,  by  electndyaiog 
fueed  chlorides,  d:c,  dissipated  thaae  notions,  but  atiU  re- 
garded water  as  the  electrolyte  which  was  decomposed  when 
arida  were  aubjerted  to  the  electric  cnrrent,  and  his  general 
CMictusion  was  that  an  electrolyte  must  be  a  compound  con- 
■iatiog  of  an  tiptal  nkmhtr  of  ckemieal  tquivcUentt  of  ill 
tUmuMitf  that  is,  in  modem  notation,  mnat  be  of  the  type 
U^RV  vhere  j  tad  jr  are  the  atomicities  or  valenciea 
of  the  elements  whose  atonie  utiffhtM  are  represented  by 
>I  and  B,  and  thus  that  two  elements  wonld  by  uniting 
form  only  one  electrolyte  {£^.  Re$.,  679-701,  830).  The 
oxygen  salts  for  which  Faraday  assigned  no  kw  were  in* 
elii^d  hf  DtnieU  in  the  aama  formula  aa  binary  compounda, 
6f  which  the  part  R  acting  as  anion  was  no  longer  an 
clement  but  t  compound ;  thus  ZnSO,  was  shown  to  be  split 
Bp  "bj  electrolysis  into  Zn  and  SO^ ;  in  that  case  y  wuld 
icjuresent  the  basicity  of  the  acid  forming  the  salt. 

This  hypothesis  lacks  definiteneas,  on  account  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  atomicity  of  the  elements,  and  falls  through 
altogether  in  the  ctie  of  copper  and  iron,  which  form  each  two 
chlorides,  {CuCl»Cn,Cl().  (FeayFe,CI,),  both  electrolytes, 
and  in  consequence  Wiulemann  {Oah.,  Bd.  L  295,  346a, 
418  (6))  modifies  the  statement  of  the  hypothesis,  and 
eonoidera  that  for  a  body  to  be  an  electrolyte  it  must  be 
apable  of  formation  by  donUe  deeompoaition  from  one  of 
tb«  aimple  binaiy  electrolytes,  the  exchanging  atoms  or 
group*  of  atoms  forming  the  iona  of  the  new  compound. 
Thus  silver  acetate  gives,  by  double  decomposition  with 
■odium  chloride,  silver  chloride  and  sodium  acetate.  Sodium 
acetate  and  silver  chloride  are  therefore  electrolytes  of  which 
Agv  CI,  Ka,  CgHjOj  aro  the  respective  ions.  His  hypo- 
thesis may  be  diustrated  by  a  great  immber  of  instances: — 
the  csM  of  the  decomposition  of  unuutun  compounds, 
aa  UOCl  into  UO  and  Ct,  is  a  very  good  example.  But 
Wiedemann's  Tiew  would  Indicate  that  a  body,  in  order  to 
be  an  electrolyte,  need  but  be  one  of  a  "  series  of  salts,"  ' 
and  we  tbeoaee  no  reason  for  excluding  the  hydrogen  salts 
frdb  the  elaaa  ;  thus  H|0  and  HCl  can  be  easily  formed 
At  doaUe  decomposition,  yet  the  former  ia,  when  pura^  one 
if  tk»  wont  liquid  conductor^  while  the  latter  as  Uqvefted 


gas  IS  apparently  not  decomposed  eren  by  5640  cells  of  Da 
la  Rue's  chloride  of  silver  battery,  but  gives  vibrations 
indicating  very  high  resistance.^  -  Bleekrode  has  also  shown 
that,  of  aJl  the  pure  liqnefiod  hydrogen  acids,  only  HCN  ia 
an  electrolyte.  On  the  other  hand,  liquefied  KH,,  which  ■ 
not  formed,  so  far  aa  we  are  aware,  by  ^onble  decompest 
tion,  is  electrolysable  by  only  a  moderate  battery  of  Buosan'a 
cells,  giving  a  blue  liquid  at  the  cathode.  Moreover, 
Buff  (i4nn.  d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  Bd.  ex.)  faas  electro- 
lysed molybdic  and  vanadie  anhydrides  after  the  maooar 
MoO,  -  MoO|  +  0,  but  these  bodies  aro  not  obttlnaUa  hf 
double  decompoeitton  with  a  aimple  electrolyte. 

Miller  {£ltmenU  CArm.,  L  S  382  (v) )  considers  that  at 
electrolyte  must  be  a  combination  of  a  conductor  and  a  non- 
condnctor,  and  ao  the  majority  of  electrolytes  are.  But 
alloya  behave  to  a  certain  extent  aa  electrolytes  when  fused 
(see  Vied.,  ^o/y.,  Bd  L  $  328),  and  SoCl^  though  consist- 
ing of  a  eonddctor  and  a  non-conductor,  la  not  an  electre^ 
lyte ;  so  that  this  classification  is  not  exduuva 

rt  would  therefore  appear  that  the  condition  doea  not  lia 
in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  body,  bat  rather  in  tti 
molecular  state,  and  to  this  points  the  fact  that  two  noa- 
eondnetors,  as  H,0  and  HCl,  on  being  mixed  form  a  very 
good  conductor.  In  addition  to  this,  quantitative  measure- 
ments of  the  resistance  of  electrolytes  show  that,  in  the  case 
of  many  salt  and  acid  solutions,  thero  is  a  point  of  con- 
centration below  saturation,  for  which  the  conductivity  is  a 
maximum.  This  wouUl  scarcely  be  the  caa*  if  <Hie  aleq^ 
of  the  bodiea  were  the  eoodnctor. 

The  liquids  which  do  not  oondoct  are  reiy  variow; 
including,  besides  cols  and  resins  and  other  organic  bodiaiy 
beaxine,  iodide  trf  sulphur,  carbon  dinlphide,  |;laeial  acatio 
acid,  f  osed  boraeic  anhydride,  antimcnic  oxide  and  ozy>- 
chloride  the  hitter  halogen  atlts  erf  tin,  liquid  sulphurous 
anhydride,  ptire  water,  and  pnr*  halogen  acids.  For  others 
see  article  Euonicirr,  p.  61. 

In  the  description  of  the  {Jienomena,  in  tiie  ^pioal  case 
of  electrolysis  given  above,  it  was  itated  that  the  amoiuit  of  rorV 
chemical  decompoeitioii  in  ai^  time  ia  proportional  to  the  eiMir 
whole  quanti^  of  electricity  wluch  passes  throu^  thiir*" 
liquid  in  that  time  ;  this  is  true  in  all  eases  of  electrolysis 
aad  was  established  1^  Faxaday  {£i^  As.,  v.  606,  and  lar. 
vii).    It  fwns  part  of  the  general  law  to  which  his  name 
ia  attached,  but  we  prefu  to  eowider  it  septnttely  for 
reasons  that  will  appear  when  we  •^>P^  the  statement  of 
that  law.   We  may  put  it  tho*>— ^  yf  ht  fht  mau  of  on 
elednl]/t«t*  dteomjxmd  bg  tlu  pauage  ^aqt  antUf  E  <if  eUc- 
trieUfy  (Am,  oi  Img  at  tht  «mr  rvmoin  vf^t  mmt  nature, 

V-KE  (1). 

toAere  E  u  a  eontfatd  dependent  only  on  tht  nature  ef  tAe 
eieetroljfte,  and  iksr^ora  independent  of  the  nature  or  rue  of 
ike  eleetroda  and  of  any  ueondarjf  actions  vhiek  vtay  takt 
plaee. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  can  prove  the  truth  of  this  law 
for  one  electrolyte,  with  iona  which  do  not  vary  with  varia-  ^"'Jj^ 
tions  of  electromotive  force,  we  shall  have  a  very  con- 
venient  means  of  measuring  Uie  total  amount  of  electricity 
which  passes  through  any  cirouit  in  a  ^ven  time  by  in- 
troducing such  an  electrolyte  into  the  circuit,  and  measur- 
ing the  amount  of  deeompoaition  in  the  given  time.  Fara- 


■  Bleekrod*  and  Be  U  Rua,  Proe.  Rey.  Bot.,  izv.  p.  323.  In  fart,  dt«- 
nipti*«  dltcharga  occnn  bj  ronTwti«ii  cumoU,  or,  if  tba  «l«etn>dasbe 
■utEcl^Dlly  near,  by  spark.  Stinllar  phnomena  may  ba  obairvsd  by 
ImmeraiDg  tba  polea  of  a  Bolti  macliiii*  in  paraffin  oU. 

*  In  wbat  folloira,  tba  term  elactrolTta  ia  ntad  In  Ita  moat  ganani 
aenM,  to  aicnlfj  any  liquid  or  miitnra  of  liqnldi  tbroogU  which  tha- 
comot  paaaea,  and  not  necasaariij  ona  daflnlta  cbamleal  eotnpoiiDd. 
Hanca  tha  nacaaritf  for  tba  condition  that  tba  fona  ahaU  not  vary,  as 
In  inUed  alactrolTtaa  Iona  for  high  clactromotire  forcea  sA-Ubrest 
tnm  those  for  low  (vii,  fn/.). 
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day  demonstraced  the  truth  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  dilute 
sulphurie  add  by  ezpeiimentB  vith  TesseU  in  which  the 
jHTodncto  of  decomposition  (rf  the  dilute  acid  between 
platinum  electrodes  could  be  conTeniently  collected,  either 
separately  or  together,  and  measured  {S:^  Btt.,  714- 
738.)  Such  an  instrument  he  called  a  voUa-electnKneter, 
and  subsequently  a  Toltamet«r.  After  demoiutntiiig  that 
the  amount  of  de- 
composition was 
independent  of  the 
size  of  the  elec- 
trodes,  he  con- 
nected up  two 
▼oltameten  A.  and 
B,  in  multiple  are, 
as  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram, 

and  then  passed  ^.        ^  ^     ,  . 

the  whole  current  cmnectloii  of  vrftaBietor.. 

through  a  third  C,  and  found  that  the  amount  of  decom- 
position in  G  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  in  A 
and  B.  He  therefore  applied  the  voltameter'  to  measure 
quantities  of  electricity  in  other  cases. 

Various  forms  of  voltameter  have  been  employed  (see 
Wiedemann,  GalvanimMt,  Bd.  I  §  317-319).  The  most 
accurate  is  the  ulver  T<4taineter  of  Poggendcw^  which  con- 
sists of  a  Tertical  rod  of  ^ver  with  the  lower  end  immeised 
in  a  aolation  of  diver  nitrate  ctmtainod  in  a  |datinnta 
Tsssd;  the  ulver  u  ccnnectad  with  tin  poaitive,  the 
planum  ytmA  with  the  nagatiTe  pole  iA  the  bc^teiy, 
and  the  anoont  of  daeompoaitioii  ia  ascertained  lywei^ung 
the  platinnm  Teaeel  with  flie  attached  iflver  before  and  after 
theezperimanb  Buff  diractly  proved  the  truth  of  equ^ion 
(I)  for  such  an  imbvnent  electrolysing  silver  nitrate 
solatimia  of  different  etraigths  between  silver  electrodes. 
,The  CBRWita  em^c^ed  were  varied  for  different  experiments, 
and  were  mearared  by  %  taii|;ant  mlvaoMneter,  and  the 
qaahtiQr  E  'of  eleetrici^  wu  deduced  by  observing  the  time 
^  passage  the  eorrent  (^mi.  d.  Chtm.  u.  Fharm., 
xciv.  15.) 

We  have,  then,  in  order  to  demonstrate  generally  the  law 
expressed  in  equation  (1),  to  measure  the  amount  of  the 
ions  set  free  in  any  case  of  electrolysis,  while  Uu  amonnt  of 
electricity  is  measured  at  the  same  time  by  maana  of  a 
voltameter  included  in  the  circuit  But  the  measurement 
of  the  amount  of  tons  liberated  is  not  always  an  easy  task ; 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  secondary  actbns  (see  above, 
p.  106)  occur,  the  primary  results  of  electrolysis  are 
obscured,  and  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  and  amonnt 
of  the  ions  spedal  apparatus  and  fur^er  investigatioa  are 
necessary. 

:S)et«niii-  Since  the  ions  are  liberated  at  the  electrodes  the  products 
^^loiiaf  °^  secondary  action  will  remain  in  the  immediate  nei^bonr- 
hood  if  the  action  be  not  too  long  continued.  We  may 
therefore  determine  the  ions  by  coUecting  any  gaseous  pro- 
ducts, ascertaining  the  loss  or  gain  in  weight  of  die 
electrodes,  and  analysing  the  electrolyte  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes,  taking  care  that  the  pro- 
ducts at  the  two  do  not  mix  by  gravitation,  by  diffusion, 
t>r  otherwise. 

For  instance,  if  a  fused  chloride  {<.jf.,  PbClJ  be 
elactrolysed  with  platinam  electrodes,  no  chlorine  will  be 

*  Vunj  MTrectioDi  havs  to  bo  Appliad  to  tha  obMnratioos  with  t 
vatsr  Tolt«m«t«r  in  eonttquanca  of— (1)  the  formation  of  owns  In  the 
coUMt«d  otjgn;  (2)  tbo  formation  of  H,0, ;  (S)  tho  iolntion  of  tho 
«relTtd  giisi  io  tbs  nt«r,  varylDg  with  dlflarant  ctrenstha  of  add, 
sod  fraatcr  for  oxygen  than  hydrogan  ;  (i)  tha  ra-comUnatioD  of  tha 
otjgta  and  hjdrogan  IT  In  contact  with  platinam  r>aa  Wled.  Oai«.,  L<.). 
A  diagram  and  datciiptlos  of  tha  wator  voltamatw  «lU.b«  fouoU  ia 
-907  of  the  aiuiMious  works  in  the  luhjact 


evolved  at  the  anode,  although  Fb  will  be  depouted  at  the 
cathode ;  but  if  the  liquid  round  the  anode  be  analysed,  for 
every  414  grammes  of  lead  at  the  cathode  will  be  found  339 
grammes  of  PtClj  round  the  anoda  Now  the  platinum 
most  have  been  derived  from  the  anode,  which  will  be  found 
to  have  loet  197  grammes  in  weight,  consequently  the  143 
grammes  of  CI  were  derived  by  the  electrolysis  from  the 
PbClj,  and  hence  PbC3,  is  electrolysed  as  Fb + CL. 

In  order  to  separate  the  fluids  at  the  two  ebctoxtes, 
various  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  emph^ed.  Fof  fused 
electrolytes  a  W-ehaped  tnbe,  which  can  be  divided  after 
the  fluid  has  solidified,  is  sufficient;  with  solutions,  how- 
ever, where  the  solvent  introdnces  new  complications  the 
separation  is  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  *'  migration  of  the 
ions"  and  other  cansea  which  will  be  considered  below. 
Daniell  and  Miller  {Phil.  TVum.,  1844)  used  a  cylindrical 
glass  vessd  separated  into  three  compartments  by  porous 
clay  diaphragms,  the  two  end  compartments  ccntaining  the 
electrodes,  and  having  tubes  for  conducting  away  gaseous 
products;  while  Hittorf,  in  a  'i^f'T?  seriee  of  experiments 
[Poffff.  Ann.,  Ixxxix,  xcviii  ciiL  cvi.),  used  a  number  of 
bell-shaped  glaes  vessels  fitted  to  each  other  with  indit- 
rubber  washers,  tha  electrodes  being  inserted  in  the  bottom 
and  top  vessels  respectively.  The  lower  end  of  each  bell 
was  covered  with  membrane  to  prevent  mixing  of  the  no- 
ducts;  the  whole  apparatus  was  filled  with  the  electrolyte 
to  be  decnnpoBed;  ud  the  products  at  the  two  electrodn 
were  known  to  be  separated  if  the  eompodtioo  of  the  ff  oU 

oat  the  a[perinient. 

Great  mnnbm  of  ezperimenta  have  been  mado  diflbi^ 
ent  ezperimeaten  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  mentioned, 
and  they  have  thus  proved  that,  whatever  tiie  electrodsik 
and  whatevw  the  eleetnHiiotive  force,  the  eeccmdary  action 
at  the  electrodes  haa  no  effect  upon  the  amount  of  dtemtesl 
decompoaitiim,*  and  theief<»e  the  law  ot  equation  (I)  alwayi 
holds. 

We  can  give  here  bnt  a  few  exam^es  of  •mrn^^^ 
action.   A  very  good  account  will  be  foibid  in  WiedenaHi  hmi. 
Bd.  L  S  826-385,  with,  however,  the  drawback  of  the  mi 
of  an  obadete  chemical  notation. 

(1.)  Tfu  ietu  Ottiutlva  an  tit  fru,  hvi  ttparak  into  Mmjwiunl 
parl$.  That  this  ia  the  caaa  with  oxygen  nits,  which  are  leiMnttd 
into  tha  metal  and  a  comp'.>x  anion  which  i«  reaolred  into  oxygn 
nnd  an  anhydride,  was  pointed  ont  by  Daniell  {P\iL  Tram.,  \tSi), 
who  gave  to  the  S0„  derived  at  electro-n<^tiva  ion  from  aalphatai, 
the  aatne  of  ozjratUphion,  and  so  on.  Many  ahnilar  ctsea  occur  is 
electrolrias  of  onanic  compounds.  Thus  potaaainm  aoctata  is  dac-  ' 
tndyned  originaUy  as  KC,H,0,  -  K  -i-  CJRfi.  ;  bnt  the  anion  c^its 
up  (partly  at  least)  thua  :  2C.H,0,  -  C,H« + iCO,  AU  tbe  potacnaa 
salts  of  the  fatty  acida  behare  aimilariy,  to  tlut  this  baoomea  a  fSBC- 
ral  method  of  preparing  the  normal  patatBaa 

(2.)  Tfld^o1uapptarimanahApr7nalMoUeulartlaU.  Thedewsit 
of  coBper  in  Oladatone  and  Tribe'a  ZnCn  conpla  is  a  black  eryatuliaa 
powder  (acap.  114).  The  moot  impwtant  inatancr,  however,  is  tbs 
fonnation  of  osone  in  tha  oxygen  liberated  at  tha  anoda  n  ^ 
eleetrolrsis  of  acid  solntiona,  wbieh  wu  racognisad  by  ScWohda  ia 
1840,  although  the  amell  and  powerful  oxidizing  propertiea  of  the 

Ks  erolved  had  proTionsly  been  noticed  by  KrnDklin  and  Van  M amm. 
le  amount  of  ozone,  thon^h  very  small,  may  be  racomizad  by  all 
tbe  ordinary  teata  (KI,  Indigo,  fcc) ;  It  diminUhea  withriaa  of  ths 
tamperatara  at  which  the  electrolyna  takes  place,  and  ia  above  S  p« 
cent  when  the  electrolyte  dilute  BfiO^  ia  cooled  by  ice  and  sal^ 
and  tbe  clactrodea  ara  platinum-iridinm  wiiaa  <Sorot).  With  dUnti 
H,S04  at  fl*  C,  100  C.C.  of  oxygen  contained  '00009:giafflme  oxonv, 
and  1)0027  mmma  at  a  mean  tempentor*  of  -9*  C ;  dilute  ^CrO^ 
gave  at  0*C.  -00052  gramme  per  100  c.c  of  oxygen  (Sorat).  Tha 
amount  Tariea  with  tne  different  adds,  aolutions  of  ehrtuDUC  tad 
permanganic  acids  giving  the  largest  percentage. 

These  jpoinU  are  of  importance  in  comctiiw  obsmatioM  1^  ^ 
water  voltameter. 

*  Of  course,  if  the  product*  of  decompoattion  be  allowad  to  aecnqp- 
late  until  the  electrode  It  aumnnded  with  an  envelops  of  Uquiildill^ 
Ing  from  the  original  •lectrolyle,  the  whoU  charactw  aCJfee  daconfotij 
tioB  cbangta 
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^  The  niol«al«r  itaU  of  t^e  dapotit  wuita  wry  Toveh  witfc  tL» 
d«iiMtT  ol  lbs  cnrront,  tlw  onrrent  •tr»nifth  jxr  nnrt  km  of  iloo- 
trod*  (BoDWD,  i'lv^.  Jnii.,  xci  619).  'With  iinaU  curront  d«iuitjr 
til*  inettls  tra  dopoaitsd  u  weU-ahspad  cryitaU^  on  isorauiDv  tha 
drailtj,  r^olina  maUl  (uuilu  to  ths  meUd  whan  imtltadj  U 
obUioad,  bat  with  gnat  dansilx  tb*  dvpoalt  is  amorphona,  bolty- 
eidsl,  nr  palvanilant.  Witb  aoma  n«Ul%  tb*  inolaenl«nUU  dlflart 
«  h  tb«  aolutioB* {ram  which tbej  ara  dapoaitad.  Thua  aUrarfirain 
dilnU  wlaUoa  of  tha  nltnta,  wltb  great  ntmot  danaitr,  appaara  u 
ft  bUek  powdar,  baroming  graj-whiw  and  cfyaulliae  vara  Uia  enr> 
rant  enaaa  (Viad.,  Oals.,  Bd.  1. 1  83<a}  but  from  aolutioa  of  potaa- 
aitun  allvar  CTanida  ft  ia  alaatroljaad  aa  rcgrtliDa  mel^l.  Gold  aod 
plaCiBucn  axhibft  a  altoOar  babarionr.  For  a-good  Inatuwt  of 
WB0ii>1ieqa  dapoall,  laa  tba  •oooant  of  aord*a'MploriVt  mtlmoojr 
tn  hia  BttlmMlalturff,  f.  lOt. 

(S.}  Th4  ioHi  9tty  frtqunUlji  riaet  upon  tht  tI*elfotU$  and  prodiea 
ta  aoma  oaaaa  vary  iotanattng  ehaiiii«al  aotioa^  If  the  cation  and 
caAbodo  an  both  natala,  an  alloj  c#  tba  two  fa  tba  naaal  It  sot 
uinnal  nanft.  This  la  wall  kneirk  In  tba  raao  of  ib*  alaetnlrria 
d(  auar  matab  and  Mlta  iritb  uaroaiy  *la«trode%  aod  tbaoombtiuu 
tioa  of  tba  bTdrogaa  aat  tr—  hj  aWtrolyaia  with  alaetrodaa  of  paU 
Udioin,  niekal,  and  Iron  vuybo  atinllarlyngardad;  and  parhapatba 
•en^wBBda  darirad  whan  anmonlam  aalta  ara  dacompMad  witb  a 
aatoBTj  cathodal  Ceppar,  whan  dapoaitad  ^n  nlawiim,  aUon 
witb  It  to  •  Mrtaln  aztaot,  tha  all^  paaatrating  to  a  amridaneu 
daptb  (Oora,  Sleclro-mHallurn,  p,  41).  Jataday  Botioadtb*  oom- 
bination  of  tin  tfnd  lead  with  pUtuiiim  aUotrodM  in  tlia  ilaotrdlf  lia 
•f  tba  foaad  aalta  of  tliota  natala.' 

Tba  aotlen  of  tba  anion  npoB  tba  uoda  ftnfabad  Tinday  with 
an  aeanrata  and  oonvaniant  maana  of  aattma^ng  tba  amount  of 
ohamioal  daeompoaition  prodacad  br  a  definlta  quantltj  of  alao- 
tiwitj,  and  thanbj  of  uonflnning  tna  law  giren  07  aqnation  (1) 
lEKf.  Jka.,  807-822).  Tliua  by  vaiying  tba  utodaa,  whila  tha  cathode 
Mainad  dw  aaina,  in  tha  daoompoaitisa  of  aBidnlatad  wattr  ba 
band  tba  amotint  of  Kfdi^a  Ubraatad  at  tlie  eathoda,  and  tbara- 
tm  tha  cbamical  decompoaition,  Indapendant  of  tha  natnn  of  tha 
alaetrodaa ;  and  hf  alaotroljBing  rariooa  chloridaa,  m  ailrar,  tin, 
load,  with  aa  aaoda  of  tb*  aama  tnstala  rmactirelj,  ha  waa  enablad 
t»  dalanniao  rtrf  aeenratalj  tika  amoant  of^oblorine  aaparatwl.  Va 
■haU  bara  mora  to  aaj  on  tba  bearing  of  Ihia  hereoftcK  ^Tha 
oxjrgan  Ubaratad  hy  the  alaottolrala  of  acidolated  watat  &eqa«ntl]r 
anitas  with  tha  aaode;  eran  if  this  ia  of  carbon  It  Mcomea 
aidind  to  CO  and  CO,;  tbia  waa  noticed  bf  Faraday  iSxp.  Su., 
7U),  and  ia  inttnatiDc  dunrlag  tlw  aetln  atata  oif  tht  uygw 
when  aaparatad. 

ztccm-  Bat  parhape  tlia  moat  intereatrag  examplaa  of  tha  aotion  of  (ha 
^iJ^^  iono  on  tha  aleotrodae  an  fanuahad  br  the  capiUarT  phanomena 
BMB.  exhibited  by  naronry  in  cMtaet  with  oilnta  acid,  oa  the  paaaage 
«i  the  carrent  If  wa  hare  a  drop  of  water  apon  a  anrface  of  Hg, 
•Bd  tha  water  ba  eoanaotad  with  the  poaltlra,  while  th*  Ha  U  eon- 
aaoted  witb  the  awatire  pcJa  of  a  battery,  tha  water  wiu  gather 
itaelf  n^  into  a  apharical  drop,  and  oa  lererung  tha  current  wUl 
■pread  itaalf  over  tha  mataL  ^ua  pbeaomanMi  i>  anppoaad  by  Wiede- 
auan  to  ba  dna,  In  tha  former  caae,  to  tha  redaction  of  a  film  ot 
exida  on  tha  aorfaca  of  tha  Hg  by  (b»  liberated  H,  thereby  giring  a 
cleaner  *orfa«*  with  a  higher  eapiUarr  conatant,  and,  la  iha  latter, 
to  tha  oxidation  of  tb*  aorfiae*  by  tne  liberated  oxygen,  aad  tbia 
view  ia  borne  ont  by  nnneroas  experimaata.  Tbna  a  radnoing 
•gan^  aach  aa  eryatal  of  aodiam  tnio-eolpbata  (HayS.O|),  intro- 
daead  iata  tha  drop  of  water  prodacee  aimUar  oontraW«i  of  tha 
.  dreph  while-an  oxidiriDg  agent,  aa  X^iO,,  prodncaa  on  the  con- 
trary a  aimilar  diap^raion.  A  drop  of  Hg  fb  dilata  aalphnrio  acid, 
conaected  with  .the  poaitiva  pole  id  a  battery,  wbQ»tne  nagatire 
alaotroda  ie  near  it,  extsnda  toward  that  aleotiode  on  the  paweaga  of 
^  earront,  baeonUng  oe*erad  with  a  film  ot  anboxid*,  wMoh  than 
4ieaolTaa  in  tha  BfiO^  and  laaraa  again  a  bright  aiufao*,  when  the 
drop  ratnma  to  fta  original  poeitioft,  and  a  aanaa  of  oaciliationa  ara 
titan  aat  vp  [aaa  Wlad.  Oala.,  L  tgq.).  With  eolation*  of  alka- 
Hm  ayaaidaa  coatainiag  maroory  Goto  obtained  oeoOlatioaa  pro- 
imOMm  Boanda  {£Ue^^M^ta^t.,  p.  197  ;  iVoc  Jtoy.  Sec,  1802).  It 
was  obaarrad  by  £rmaa  that  a  drop  of  menory  in  a  horiioatal 
taba,  with  dOat^add  oa  both  aidee,  mored  at  wa  paaeaga  of  the 
daatrie  oarrant  throng  tabe  towardi  the  negatire  eleetrodeb 
Theaa  phaaonana  hare  been  inreatig^ted  farther  by  Lippmann 
Ifogf.  Atm.,  exUx.  »47,  trana.  in  FkH.  Ma^.  14]  xlriL  281^ 
Osa  af  tiM  fbma  of  hia  apparmtoe  ia  aa  followa.  A  glaae  tuba  A, 
4r«WB  Mt  to  a  abort  oapOlMy  point  of  abont  mm.  radlna,  eon- 
taiM  nereniT  wUeh  penatrataa  into  tha  Hn*  point  and  partly  fill* 
it,  the  raBBindeT  being  filled  with  dilnU  H^O^,  into  wbidi  th* 
ai^illaiy  opening  dlpe;  below  the  alectrolyte  ia  a  anrface  of  moraory, 
■arriag  aa  tha  poaitiT*  alaotrode,  anffioiently  broid  for  the  capillary 
•SmIb  then  to  be  neglaetwL  The  nagatiTo  aleetrode  H  tha  awrenry 
In  tba  taba  A.  limnaoun  abowed  by  thia  apparatoa  that  in  otdw 
te  coBpaaHta  tha  ehua*  in  the  eapulary  conatant  irf  tha  mermity 
irrrriiaad  by  •  definlta  uectn  Kotire  fwee  of  poUiisarion,  a  dafinit* 
laenaw  tt  Miaaara  «■  tha  menaiy  ia  A  la  reqalrod.  Aa  tor  an 
■iMfiumiUii  tea*  «f  pd«iiitto»  a^airalent  to  a  DaniaU  oaD  tbfl 
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oompanutiRg  pro«*ure  wu  280  mm.,  and  aa  the  anaitlty  of  at*e> 
triokly  required  topolariia  tba  elaotroJea  !■  very  VDall.  thla apparatus 
whan  once  it  ha*  bean  graduated  by  obiarviag  the  co^panMttag 
preuura  for  known  aUctromottTa  forooi,  may  and«Dtly  be  amploytd 
aa  a  aanaittra  and  conToniaot  alaotromrter  for  aiaotromottTa  fuoaa 
laat  than  th»  maximum  of  poIoHntloa  of  the  alaetrodaai 

W*  may  mention  one  other  exam  pi*  of  the  aetlon  of  the  Ions  »  ..^ 

npon  the  elaotrodea.  An  iron  wire  t»  naaally  attaeked  by  dilute  <u^^ 
HNO,  (ip.  gr.  I  -8) ;  but  if%raTioaaly  to  Ita  being  lmmMS*d  fa  that 
liquid  it  ia  emplojad  as  th*  anode  In  the  alectrolysfa  of  diluted 
oxygen  aoida,  tba  altrle  odd  haa  no  longer  any  aSeot  upon  1^  net 
*T*n  tarniahhig  the  anrfao*,  and  the  wfrs  differ*  from  ordinary  iron 
in  being  strongly  electro-nagatlva  to  It,  and  Indewi  to  eopper,  la 
dUnto  aoida  (Msrtsna,  Pogg.  ^arv.,  IxL  13U  It*u  than  aaid  to  b« 
In  thaiWMMea  tUUt,  and  '■  conaidared  to  be  oorared  with  a  ftlm  of 
oiide  which  ia  strongly  electro-aegatlTe,  and  Inaolnble  la  dUnta 
nitric  acid  (Fandsy,  Thit.  Mng.,  ix.  p.  80,  1888,  x.  ^  175,  1887; 
Baat^  Am*.,  Ixli.  234,  Ixill.  415).    Da  Begnon,  how*t*t 

{Gamjftn  Jimdmt,  Ixxix.  299),  tttribntea  ll*  ph*nom*na  to  polarira- 
noB.  Thia  pacniiar  state  may  be  induced  by  tbHous  piDC*«M*- 
Xeir  {Phtt.  J  ^Aa:,  1790)  obiarTed  It  wb*n  sa  iran  wire  woe  dippeiX 
Into  atrocg  nltria  acid  (ap.  gr.  1-E),  by  which  lu  aurfac*  U  not 
attaeked.  .«  more  dHota  eolation  haa  the  same  effect  (Sohonbala, 
Avr  •  •*'>i  XXXTiii.  444^  if  the  win  be  Immeraed  aevaral  ttina^  or 
If  the  ■olntioa  contain  chromic  or  solphurie  and  p*rmangani»  acida 
(Boatmy  and  lAateau,  Cotmtm,  xix.  U7I.  Iron  whan  dipped  i& 
Vary  strong  eolation  of  AgKO,  doea  act  pracipitat*  tha  silver,  and 
fa  alaotro-npgajtire  OTcn  to  that  metd.  Another  method  of  reader- 
ing  Iron  paastre,  avidendv  the  aame  la  principle  aa  the  Ma  first 
mentioned,  ia  to  toaeb  tba  Iron  wire  inmeraad  in  dUntanttrio 
acid,  by  carbon,  platidom,  or  other  slactro-nagaUre  elemeat  ileelf 
in  contact  with  the  liquid ;  and  on  the  contrary,  pisafra  inn 
beooues  eotlTe  If  It  be  touched  by  a  bodr  alaetro-poaitire  to  It,  aa 
ooppea  cr  dnc  If  a  pasairs  wire  M  partly  imncraed  In  the  dtint* 
acid,  and  an  actira  wu*  In  contact  with  tl  be  eleie/y  iatreducail 
into  the  liquid,  tba  latter  becomes  passire  too  ;  but  if  they  loach 
nsder  tb*  anrface,  both  b»  rendered  actiT&  Iron  is  rendered 
paaeiTa  alao  bv  heating  in  a  currant  of  oxygen  or  sa  oxidisinc 
flame  nnttl  U  la  tamiansd  Oa  tha  ethar  hud,  the  poaaiTa  metal 
beetmea  aotiea  auder  the  laflaence  of  any  redneing  action  upon  it> 
flurfaco,  whether  hy  depoaition  of  H  upon  it  by  eWtrolyrii^  by  heat* 
Ing  tha  metal  in  a  reducing  flame,  or  b^  abrading  the  aurfaca.  Oa* 
modification  et  th*  aleolrolytio  method  la  to  touch  Ute  metal  in  dilula 
•itrio  add,  for  a  moment^  with  a  comer  wirfc  The  point  toochcd 
baoomaa  Immediately  aotire,  and  tnenfon  eleetro-pedtiTS  to  tho 
real;  and  so  eumnta  an  sat  np  from  octire  to  naadre  metal  through 
the  add,  which  accordingly  raTena  the  stats  of  both  part^  ana  a 
curiona  seriea  of  oscillations  result,  ending  in  tha  whole  becomfnc 
actire,  (SchAnbain,  I.e.  Compare  theae  with  tha  ph*aiomena  oT 
sltenation  of  paa«re  and  actir*  atatea  of  iron,  and  of  the  oxidiaad 
and  bright  enrficaa  of  amalgamated  zino  deaoribedby  Joule,  jnU. 
Jfof.,  1S44,  L  106). 

Iron  is  not  the  only  natal  which  behavea  thai.  Nickel,  cobaK^ 
Ua,  hfamuth,  and  cTcn  eopper,  all  exhibit  similar  phenomena  la 
■trongUNO)  and  aa  poattire  aletArodee ;  and  aluminium  thna  treated, 
ia  electro- negatire  eren  topaf'TC  Iron  (sea  'Wiedemann*  Oalt,,  Bd. 
L  i  589-642). 

(4.)  TM*  iont  oH  upom  Ue  jfafd  •HrreKsdwif  A4  iUHrodtw.. 
Actiona  of  this  kind  In  both  fused  and  disaolrad  ela*trotytaa  aearly- 
alwaya  oocnr  anlasa  th*  iona  combine  with  th*  *l*ctrod«a ;  ibns  por- 
chloridaa.  If  each  exiit,-are  formed  from  ths  ehlorida^  and  per- 
chlorrtaa  from  chloratea  at  the  anode  (Kolbe).  At  the  cathode  tha  S«^oiA> 
eaoondary  actions  are  esaea  of  reduction ;  thna  If  aolntion  of  potassfo  ^'Ip^ 
iodide  be  elecfrolyaed,  correapondlns  to  I  eqnivalent  of  iodine  at 
the  anode,  than  wIU  appear  not  only  1  aqaiTalant  of  H,  at  the 
cathode,  bat  aa  e^oiralant  cf  XHO  aa  waD,  ao  that  tba  potatafnu 
liberated  from  tha  kdin*  mnat  ban  acted  npon  tb*  Wkter  and 
fbmad  KBO.  If  ammonlnm  chloride  be  cletftrolyaed,  the  chlorine 
at  Uie  anode  reacts  npon  tha  VH.Cl,  giring  free  ailrogen  and 
nitrt^an-chloride.  The  electrolyaia  of  ammonium  nitrate  la  atlU 
mon  iBterastiait  aa  KH,  and  H  an  aeporat«l  at  tha  cathode,  wber*. 
the  bydrogea  radaoaa  tha  nitric  add  cl  the  nitrate,  and  nitrM«i 
fa  eTolTed,  wbUe  at  tha  anode  KO,  ia  depodtad,  which  fttrma  with 
the  water  nltrio  add  and  oxygen,  the  Utter  reacting  upon  tho 
ammeala  cf  the  nitrate,  again  arolring  nitrogra,  ao  that  that 
dvmeht  appaan  at  both  polea,~«t  mm  nixed  with  ammonia,  at 
th«  pthar  with  axygsn  (Hillar).  Soma  of  tha  taaetlona  iOTestigatsd 
by  Eolbe  and  Bmgotn  with  organic  salts  an  Terr  interesting,  but 
mon  axclnsiTely  to  ths  chemist  The  oxidising  and  redndng  actiona 
an  very  powe:rol,  aa  the  bodies  probably  act  in  the  "  nascent  stsU.* 

Solutions  of  acetata  and  nitrate  of  lead,  when  electrolysed  by 
enmnta  of  amall  density,  depoait  at  the  podUva  dectroda  hy 
dnted  paiwdda  of  lead  as  a  blaek  powder.  If  a  polishad  IroB 
plate  be  used  aa  the  anode,  the  depodt  shows  ptisnatie  eoloun 
oepatding  on  the  thickneaa,  and  th*  process  hsa  been  applied  in 
tho  arta  to  colour  nutallie  tor^  ander  the  name  of  m^tajlocnromy. 
If  a  ftM  win  aa  cathode  ba  ^nead  rarttodJy  above  ib»  aaoda  plat^ 
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til*  colours  an  tmngsd  is  cfrclei  long  knowB  as  NvLUt'i  riogt. 
Hnilar  pKanomena  ar«  «zltibit»d  b7  aalta  of  tomutli,  ^nickel, 
cobalt,  and  manganese,  all  o(  w)dcb  an  pracipitatod  u  penwidea, 
uauallyliydrated  (Wernicke,' PoTfT'  Jntt.,  cxlL  109),  upon  the  anode 
the  actioa  of  the  oxygen  liberated  hj  the  paaiaga  of  eloctridtj. 
Silrer  ia  alM  thrown  down  ai  a  black  peroxide,  togethai  with  ai)m» 
ujgea  from  ft  wdotion  of  nilphata  and  nltratOr  wd  iraft  behavea 
aomewhat  ilmilady  in  an  Unmmiiacal  aolatioa  of  tba  yittoMiAt  in 
vacuo,  « 

Such  aacondary  action)  rtrj  rnj  Gonapicuoaslj  with  tba  denii^ 
of  the  enrrent  and  tha  tempeTatore.  Riuaea  (Pofff.  Ann:,  icL> 
clectrolyaed  aolntion  of  ohromio  chloride,  and  hy  incrcaiing  the 
enrrent  danaitjr  obtained  in  mooeeeion  H,  Cr,0^  CrOb  and  natallic 
Cr  at  tha  catlwdo  ;  tha  reaaon  for  thia  ia  eridaatlj  that  with  Ugh 
current  denaitiea  tha  mpplj  of  iona  in  an;  tinta  i*  graatar  than 
can  take  part  in  aeconda^  action,  and*  hence  aoota  of  tha .  original 
ion  la  deporiti^  A  riaa  of  temperatura  favoon  ehenioil  actioo, 
and  promote*  r^iid  mixture  of^  tha  lona  with  tba  aolntion  at 
tha  aama  tima ;  ao  tha  higliar  tha  taroperature  tha  graatar  ia  tha 
cumnt  danaitr  required  to  iaolata  the  lona.  From  eooeanttated 
aalphnrie  acid,  for  inatanca,  halow  80*  onlj  H  and  0  are  obtained  ; 
between  80'  and  90*  oxrgen  ia  given  off  at  the  anod%  while  at 
tba  cathode  H  and  S,  due  to  rMnction  of  HgSOf  bj  hydrogen, 
appear;  abora  fK>*  anlphnr  alona  ia  dapoaitad  at  tba  cathode 
(Warburg,  ^gg.  Ann-^  cmr.  114). 
jfixtA  InitmcttTa  and  important  eaaea  of  laoondarr  aeUon  oeanr  whan 
electro-  the  electric  enrrent  la  made  to  trarorsa  a  mixture  t4  aarcral  aoln- 
ijt»»-  tioni.  Hagnua  {Pogg,  Jnt^t  cii.  38)  determinad  hj  ezpeiimenta 
on  dilute  CuSO^  aoluHon,  in- an  apparatna  with  n  pnona  dii^bragm 
of  cta7,  colloid  paper,  or  animal  mcmhtaaa,  apadaU?  imand  that 
the  linea  of  flow  afaoold  ba  parallel,  and  thcearraat  oenai^  tlMnfora 
uniform,  that  -there  wu  a  limiting  Talna  of  Aa  deoaitj  abora 
which  botk  copper  and  hydrogen  appeared  at  tite  oath  ode,  bnt 
below  onlr  copper.  Hia  reanlta  ahow  that  thia  danai^  ia  inde- 
pendent M  length  of  tha  aleotrolyta  and  uatarlal  «f  tba  claotroda^ 
tnit  variea  directly  aa  tha  die  of  tha  elactrodaa.  Tha  apadflo 
TesUtasca  of  the  eooatituanta,  aa  well  as  the  lelatiTB  poaition  of  the 
two  ioni  in  the  "electro-chemical  aariea"  (vfrf.  are  of  great 
Importance,  the  electro-negatire  metal  klwaya  appeanns  first. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  tha  current  traTersM  both  eIeo> 
trolytcs  or  only  one,  Hittorf  [Poga.  Aim,,  dii.  4S),  with  tha 
^pparatai  above  deecribed  <p.  108),  eleotrolyeed  mixed  aofntiona  of 
potaaalum  chloride  and  iodide  ia  different  proportioni^  and  arrived 
at  the  important  concIoaioB  that  for  all  danaitlea  the  currant 
tniTcraeJ  both  fllectrolytaa,  aa  it  mn  ta  moltiple  arc  (though  the 
resiatance  of  the  mixture  apparently  baaii  no  daftnita  relanon  to 
tho  mittaneea  cf  ita  eonatituanta  azcept  for  •oum  of  the  haloid 
salts);  but  the  produeta  liberated  Aapand  on  the  aeeondary  action 
at  the  electrode,  and  hcBca  on  the  enrrent  destity.  The  formation 
of  an  envelope  of  liquid  of  altered  eompoeitlon  would  aleo  intro- 
duce complications  (Smee,  PhU.  Mag.,  xxr.  487).  Bnff,  br  expcri- 
menting  on  solution  of  HCI,  with  a  small  anonat  of  iL  SO^  sub- 
stantially coiAnna  Hittoif  a  remlta  {Aim.  A  CAim.  «.  Aarm.,  cr. 
166). 

These  consIderaHons  are,  of  eoune,  especially  useful  In  affecting 
the  deposition  of  slloys  by  electrolysis.  The  possibility  of  so  doing 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  composition  of  the  aolntion  employea 
An  acid  aolntion  or  Cn  and  Zn  deposits  only  copper,  but  the 
addition  of  potassium  <^ranlda  determines  the  deposition  of  braas. 
Gora  i^aro-metatlurgy,  p.  SI)  points  out  that,  ia  order  to  deposit 
an  alloy  of  two  metals,  there  must  be  no  electrio  separation  when  the 
two  metals  ar«  in  contact  with  the  liquid;  if  indeed  such  were  the 
case,  adcpodt  of  the  two  metals,  say  of  Cu  and  Zn,  would  im- 
mediately act  as  a  CuZn  couple  (see  p.  114),  and  the  electro-nega- 
tire metal  alone  would  be  deposited  at  the  expense  of  the  electro- 
I'o^itive. 

Although  the  amount  of  a  salt  decomposed  by  the  paasage  of  a 
givrn  qnaotity  of  electricity  is  the  same  whether  the  salt  m  fused 
or  ditsolved  in  alcohol,  water,  or  other  solvent,  yet  the  presence  of 
tlie  lolvent  produces  sn  important  affect  upon  the  electrolyte,  which 
should  not  be  loct  sight  of  in  quantitative  experimenta.  The  phe- 
nomenon ia  known  as  the  "  migration  of  the  ions"  (Hittorf),  or  the 
"unequal  transfer  of  the  ions"  (Miller).  Suppose^  tat  example, 
we  electrolyse  a  sotntion  of  CuSO^  containing  •U  gramme  of  aalt 
per  eubio  centimetre,  in  a  tcsmI  separated  by  a  porous  diaphrarm 
into  two  portions  A  and  B.  Let  electricity  be  passed  tbrougfa  the 
solution  between  platinudi  electrodea  from  B  to  A,  until  1'69 
grammes  of  CuSO^  have  been  decomposed.  Then— - 

(1)  1'69  g.  of  CUSO4  has  been  removed  from  the  aolntion ; 
(2.)  -63  g.  of  Cu  has  been  denosited  on  the  platinnm  cathode ; 
(3.)  '16  g.  of  0  has  hfta  evolved  at  the  anode,  and 

-60  g.  of  SO,  abaorbed  there  by  the  water  of  the  solution. 

Mow,  had  the  electrolyte  been  a  single  fuaed  compound,  no  com- 
riication  could  have  arisen ;  the  liquid  lamainiug  must  still  have 
seen  homogeneous  (except  for  the  pvsencc  of  the  iona  near  one  or 
•ther  alectrodo).   But  whan  the  anit  ia  dissolved,  it  ia  important  to 
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oousidar  from  tokai  ft^ri  9f  Ou  aoInftCoa  <A«  mlX  ha*  Um  rwuttd. 
Snppoan  tliat  of  Oa  CnSQ|  deccmpONd  ma  taken  fiom  tba 
ve»elB,aadainfoia  ^^thsfrtunA.   The  rssnlt  of  daetnlyas 

may  than  be  exfaibitad  thus  (aasoming  that  no  diffoaion  taken  place 

through  the  diaphragm) :— 


lalL 

BsfesaDednlnls 

After       ,  1 

jvg.CnSO^. 

f.Ca»,+ 

«  C  Ca.  ladDdtic 
CaaapesUsi. 

rcCaSO^ 

(,-i.i*aW  C««0,+ 

M  g.  to,.  todaOaf 
•Kjisa  raUecua. 

If  the  volumes  of  the  two  veaaala  an  equal,  x  and  y  arc  of  eevss 
equal,  nnca  the  fluid  ia  wigiaaUy  hoBogenaoaa. 

Hanea  A  wiU  gain  ^-SS  »  On.  and  loaa^-Mff.  SO^.^ 

B  will  loee  ■--■83  g.  Cn.  and  gain 

Ta  m^  tbarefora  atata  tka  remit  thus  :->-For  araiy  aquivaknt 
of  oopper  depoaitad  upon  tha  eathods  dia  entira  gain  at  copper  ia 

tha  ToaasI  A  ia  --tit  aqnlvalen^  and  the  entire  gain  of  SO4  in  B  is 

aqidT.  Tha  axparinMot  abmn  that  tiia  antira  pin  of  copper 
laAb  ■S7<x'«>g.,aadtkofianer.804iiLBitf*7Mx-»6f.;aad 

hano^  fMT  aotattOM  of  Oii80«  of  that  strength,— =  -t76,  and  «ob< 

saqiiaBtty~^s*7H  ao  Uta^oftka  C11SO4  decompoaod,  7r4p« 

cent  ia  taken  fhna  A,  and  37*6  par  cent  f^om  B,  and  tha  solutiaa 
round  the  oathode  is  weakeneif  much  faster  than  that  round  Ae 
anode.  Thia  will  ba  obaervabls  by  tha  depth  of  the  blue  colour  ef 
the  solution.  If  tha  anode  bs  of  oopperand  be  vartically  abevsdM 
catbod^  the  effect  ia  well  aeea  ■  tor  althoa^  the  total  amount  ol 
CuSO.  in  aolntion  ranains  constant,  the  dioeranoe  of  oolour  at  tha 
two  electrodea  ia  very  apparent,  and,  if  tha  aetlm  ba  eoatlansd, 
strong  dark-bins  aolntion  drops  down  in  tkin  liliaiH  from  the 
anode  through  the  mora  dilute  (llagnua). 

The  value  of  n  differs  for  different  saltan  and  naaally  for  aolntioui 
of  the  aama  salt  of  different  strengths,  tlun^  in  anme  casM^  " 
K^4,  KNO»  NaCl,  and  KCl,  the  variationa  Tor  gnat  diffnaMaof 
concentration  are  very  alight  Ths  following  ta^a  shoMafevn 
tba  reeulta  obtained  by  Hittorf,  with  the  anparatue  deaoutd 
above,  by  which  arrora  dua  to  dilhaion  were  aviridad.    The  nnmbsM 

ta  tba  third  colnma  indieaU  what  U  oallad  above        4.SI,  tba  total 

exoeea  in  aanivalenta  of  tba  aaioa  in  the  vaaaal  containing  tha  anodes 
eorrsaponding  to  a  daeonpoaitioB  of  one  equivalaot  m  "■'''..'l' 
except  in  tha  laat  tkw  eaaea,  that  part  of  tba  aalt  da«n«pM*(lwA 
is  taken  from  tba  TeiMsI  eontaiaing  tha  cathodal 
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The  iodides  of  zinc  and  cadmium  are  anomalous,  bnt  it  WJ  ^ 
rapposed  that  they  are  decomposed  aa  double  aalta  Uina 

SCdI,-Cd-l-  (Cdl,-I-V  . 

3CdI,«Cd+  (S  caii-Ki,). 
Tba  total  increase  in  the  amount  of  an  ion  in  one  port    a  vMsd  ^^^^ 
divided  by  a  porous  partition  ia  alao  Kffacted  in  a  medanieal  ^ptiM 
traniferance  of  tbe  electrolyte  through  the  pores  of  the  diapbngm,  erend' 
generally  in  tha  pooitiva  diraction  of  th«^eorrent,  wUdi  ii  ^ 
noticeable  in  OMsa  of  alaetrolytea  of  Ugi  (crialaMa^'fM  was  dis- 
covered by  Bansa  in  indigiiii$<it«S^V'»^>M"  ''^ 
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■vudi;  it  hu  bean  toTutlgfttod  hr  ^Memuio  {Pua-  -^m., 
IsBxriL  ni),  and  QninoVe  (Piegg.  Ann.,  czlil.  913).  The  fomer 
worked  vith  k  pontu  cell,  and  ntiuuteA  the  effect  Mm  bv  tfas 
quutitr  of  the  eUotnljte  which  puMd  throogh  the  wsll  <3  the 
cell,  the  pr— are  lemeining  eonstant,  or  hy  the  riae  of  preanira  la 
the  ponnu  cell  meaaond  dj  a  mereatr  nuuiometa'.  A  eWreat  ot 
modeteta  tntenaftj  throarii  diatilled  water  eaoaed  17*77  g.  o(  the 
eleetnrijte  to  pav  thrgogh  the  di^htagm  tmriuda  the  cathode  in 
a  qnartv  of  an  hoar,  and  with  a  19  per  cent  eelntloti  of  CnSO^,  a 
prMwuo  of  VH'S  nHn.  wae  obeerred  in  the  oell  oontainlng  the 
cmLhod*,  doe  to  the  oiimnt  «l  a  batteij  of  Danell's  coUs.  Qoincke, 
however,  en^ojed,  initead  ot  a  porona  cell,  a  capillary  tnba  withont 
diaphragm,  open  at  one  «nd,  aiu  connected  with  a  reaerroir  at  the 
other  ooBtainiBg  oae  eleotrode,  while  the  other  electai>de  oonnated 
of  one  of  eewal  pieoaa  ol  platinom  wire,  aaaled  into  the  tnbe  In 
▼nriou  porftioniL  Hit  oturent  waa  obtained  from  aitlur  a  Lejrdan 
battny  or  40  to  M  QroreVeella.  Tlia  two  wara  of  experimeuting 
gan  eoneotdaat  Mnlt%  and  Stowed  tikat  the  praaanre  on  the 
cathode  Taaael  wioa  aa  the  aleetiomotlva  force  between  the  elec- 
trode^ aod  80  dlminiahea  with  tlie  raaiataooe  if  the  etirrent  be  kept 
ooaetaat  It  ia  alao^  ia  Qotaoke'i  appamtn*,  tnTmel j  proportional 
to  tike  aqnare  of  tlie  diamietef  of  the  tube,  asd,  for  taboe  of  the  aame 
aaetiowtl  area,  ia  gieatlj  iaoreaaad  by  iaereaaing  the  perimeter.  The 
direetioa  of  notion  li,  aa  alatod  abov^  aanall;  towaraa  the  cathode, 
■ad  li  immedieteiy  levMad  as  a  nranat  of  Aa  ranent,  and  atopa 
vhaathecfaeaitiabtakaa,  ThemtaortnaareriainereaaedWcoat- 
iw  the  tabe  with  aheUao ;  it  k  diffimnt  for  different  floltb,  and 
wUh  oartain  ^peoimena  ot  aboolnta  alcohol,  and  with  turpentine  oil, 
the  difoetion  la  nreraad,  aaleat  in  the  latter  eaae  the  tatM  ii  eoatad 
with  aalpbw,  whe«  the  direeHoa  b  at  before. 
IMea  of  IntiMtalT  oanneotad  with  ttieea  plmomaiu  la  the  motioa  of 
&i^n  Bclid  parttetaa  oontatned  in  flolde  ol  leaiatanoe.  Faraday 
f^^*-  ofaaerred  the  motion  of  Mt  thteada  fai  water,  and  JOTgenoan 
made  nany  azpetlmenta  oo  the  aatjeot  with  a  eapUlarr  tnbe 
la  tha  form  ot  thrae  aldea  of  a  raotangla  with  bnlhe  at  ne  two 
eeraera  wfaieh  oontatned  the  electndea;  in  one  waa  a  porona 
^afi^nga  aa  wdl.  Qolneka  (!.«.)  seed  a  aimllar  apparatna  to  thl^ 
aa  wall  aa  tiM  one  daeoribed  eboVe,  and  obenredT  oy  meana  of  a 
aicroaeopa  a  doaUo  notioo  of  jpartiolea  of  atarch  oontained  in  water 
aabjeot  to  the  aotkn  of  an  eleotrio  maclilne.  Near  the  ridea  <d  the 
tnbe  tha  partleUa  nored  towaida  the  nagative  eleotrode^  bat  in  the 
aiiddle  fa  Oa  OModt*  dliaotkai;  «i  nraing  tha  in«hine  more 
aaieUy  tha  pavtiafaa  aaar  tha  aUaa  mdaally  loat  tiieir  Talodty,  and 
u«a  bans  to  nor%  towiida  the  poSUve  elaetmda  in  aonmoa  with 
thoae  fn  the  middle.  So  that  it  la  highly  probable  thet  neer  the 
ridaa  tlw  partialea  are  in  tha  firat  inaUnoe  canted  along  the 
motion  of  the  (laid  thm*  bat  oo  inoraaaing  tha  oarrent  tha  ftaotlon 
of  tha  liqaid  la  soataet  with  Oa  taba  prarantt  Ita  Telodty  iBoreaa- 
bg  aa  Cut  aa  ttat  of  iba  parHdaa  ia  tha  oppodta  dlraotten,  and 
alnmataly  ^  autioo  of  ue  patttelea  in  that  directita  beoomea 
mpanait  Bfuilar  phaaonoaa  are  obaerred  with  naay  finely 
diTidad  bodies  aaapoaded  in  wntar,  ee  gold,  copper,  naphlte,  aUlca, 
lalnBTi  lolphar,  Qoopodinn.  tc.  aa  well  aa  mlnnta  oropa  c<  llqnid, 
aa  Cb.  and  oQ  of  tarpentiae,  and  bnbblea  of  oxygon,  marah  gu,  fee 
All  theae  are  iiged  in  water  towarda  the  pcaitire  oleotreda^  but  In 
oil  of  torpentine  the  diraotioa  la  lararaed  exoept  In  tha  oaaa  of  par- 
tielea  of  aolnhu;  tfiadinatlon  ii  alio  lararam  for  aUlea  in  «ama 
awlphido. 

Oomidariiig  now  our  fint  eqn&Uoa  W  -  KE  eatabUahsd, 
rin.iRf-sK  being,  aa  stated,  dependent  onlj  on  the  natora  of  the 
H'kih  electrolyte,  we  proceed  to  ezamine  the  oonstant  K  and  its 
Talae  for  different  electrolytes.  The  primary  investigation 
ia  dne  to  Fartdaj,  who  found  that  if  A  and  B  ^  two 
eleetndytei,  and  if  a  qoanti^  E  of  alectridty  decomiMMee 
«  mam  X  of  A  and  T  of  6«  then  Z  asd  T  ate  ekmaeaily 
^fuwaleiti,  that  iis  aro  tha  amoonta  of  A  and  B  whioh 
would  taka  part  in  a  donUa  decompadtloa  hatween  them. 
Aoooidiiig  to  tiUa  viaw  we  haTe  for  any  alectoolTte  W  -  fUE, 
whera  /i  ia  tha  amoont  of  the  electiolTte  chwnically  equi- 
valent to  1  gifamme  of  watw,  and  «  ia  tha  nnmber  of 
graaunas  ot  water  deoompoaed  by  a  unit  of  elactrid^^  and 
is  called  tha  aleetcoehanieal  eqaivalent  of  water.  This 
appears  to  ba  alwaya  true,  hot  the  law  aa  nsnally  stated 
rafera  to  tha  amoonta  ci  tha  ions  iMarated.  The  most 
Mttwal  Btatemmt  which  the  facts  allow  is  the  fdloving, 
known  aa  Farad^a  hmt—In  anp  dxtrUytie  deeompotUion 
wlofflMT,  iht  mat  wefontat  Ucut  (u$uaUy  of  eneft)  of  (A« 
•OM,  timpl^  or  complM,  t^tarattd  ^  ike  panag9  of  a  gtiaii- 
fU$  of  tuetrieii^f  E,  tf  ektmieeiljf  eguivalmt  to  ths  osioiiKf  of 
Jigdrogeit  mpaniod  6jr  ik$  mm  qua$Uitp  <f  dedridti/  in  a 
W9tmr  vel^amtttrf  Olid  imst  W'-mbiB,  i^«rv  m  h  M«  eibiM- 


eal  tquivalmt  <ftit  ton,  amd  h  tk«  fUelroehmieal  eptioalnt 

tf  hydrogen. 

Btnce  water  eoatunB  fth  ita  weight  of  hydrogen  A*-^. 

Faraday  admitted  as  electrolytes  only  bodies  containing 
an  equal  number  of  eqairalenis  of  their  components,  and 
aooOTdin^y  found  that  the  amount  of  either  ion  waa  eqni* 
Talent  to  Uie  hydrogen  erolred  in  a  voltameter  included  in 
the  circmL  The  seventh  series  of  Experimental  Betearehet 
was  devoted  to  proving  this  most  important  law.  Two 
methods  were  adopted— -(1)  by  colleetiog  and  measuring 
the  products  of  decomposition^  a  voltameter  being  included 
in  the  circuit,  and  (2)  by  introdudog  an  anpde  with  which 
the  anion  could  combine  (as  for  instance  a  Fb  uode  in 
fused  FbCI,,  a  silver  oae  in  fused  AgCS),  and  determining 
the  loss  in  weight  of  the  anode.  By  these  means  the  law 
was  proved  for  simple  fused  electrolytes,  inch  as  the 
chlorides,  Ac  Daniell  extended  it  to  oxygen  salt  aria- 
tious,  and  showed  that  they  were  deoompoaed  into  a  metal 
and  a  complex  ion,  this  last  q)litting  up  into  oo^gen  and 
an  anhydride  whidi  united  widi  water  to  form  t^  oom> 
sponding  acid,  r^., 

ZnSO,= Zn  +  (BOj + 0). 

Matteuoci  and  £.  Beoquerel  added  a  large  amount  of  evi< 
denoe  in  defenoe  of  the  law,  which  was  demonstrated  with ' 
great  aoonracy  (to  \  per  cent.)  by  Soret  {Ann,  de  Chiwt.  et 
d«  Pkyt.,  [3]  xlil  2B7)  for  a  series  of  copper  salts;  and 
by  Buff  for  great  variations  of  current  Btnength  with  silver 
compounds. 

So  long  OS  we  confine  ooreelvee  to  normal  salts  then  ia 
little  difficulty  ahont  the  atatement  of  the  relation  ;  even 
with  such  compounds  as  the  series  of  pbosi^tes,  the  double 
<qranidei^  &&,  which  are  dec(HDposed  as  in  the  fdlowing 
table,  the  amount  of  either  ion  may  be  considered  equi* 
vatent  to  the  H  of  the  voltameter. 


Ueetrcdrta. 

Anion  eonwpoadlai 
10  H  to  TCltaiMter. 

CaUoa. 

OlIIIM. 

1: 

■  

IlatP04-..».». 
MaPO,  -  

H14P^  

Xa,HrOt  

KaHMB«PO,... 
I.FeCy^..  

Ht(Kn,),F(Of    0  1 

t  ■''7* 

•« 

1(AI,I80..+Sl+^1 

Wa. 
Nfc 

Ma. 
Ma. 

Ha. 

S. 

HMMl 

DaataUanimnar, 

XAfCy,  

X,A1,40O«). ... 

c 

E. 

Faraday'a  law  ia  nearly  alwaya  true  for  both  ions,  but  there  are,  as  Bequerara 
before  aUted,  examplea  of  elements  forming  two  aerlea  of  electro;/.  [KJ™"* 
aabia  aalta,  eapecially  when  diaaolved  in  water.  In  these  oasea  the 
tUUwMgativt  iom  ia  nsnally  equiTalent  to  the  H  of  tha  TolUmetw, 
or  we  may  oonridar  that  the  dhemical  aqnivalant  of  the  poaiti  vo  im 
variea,  whHo  that  of  tha  negative  ton  ranuina  nndiaoRea  in  tho  dif- 
ferent combinationa;  ao  that  ferric  chloride  may  be  regarded  aa  a 
dichloride  with  formnla  fed,,  where  fe=|Fe;  cnproos  chloride 
cnCly  where  cn— 2Cn,  and  ao  on.  Cooaiaerabla  oonfuaion,  too, 
arooe  from  the  arldtnry  anmben  for  eqalTalenta  which 
formerly  obt^ned,  and  whioh  eanaed  each  oomponnda  aa  AljCIa, 
SbCly  AuCl»  to  appear  anomalooa,  and  warranted  E.  Beeqoeru 
{Ann.  de  CMitn.  «l  dt  i%w  [S]  t  xL  p.  178).  in  coDaidering  that 
genenlly  tha  amoaot  of  Oeclro-negatin  loo.  alone  waa  eqniralent  to 
tne  H  of  the  Toltameter.'  This  waa  boms  ont  hy  hie  electrolysis 
of  2N,0t,  7PbO,  3H,0,  and  N(0«  SFbO,  H,0.  which  gave  |  and  i 
an  eqiuralent  of  Pb  at  Uie  cathode  respectively ;  but  the  Uw  aa  thoa 
modaed  (aUs  In  the  case  of  K,Cr,OT,  which  give*  E+(CTO,  +  iO) 
both  in  the  mslUd  asd  dlmolved  atata^  asd  in  that  of  Ha^  which 
gi  Yes  Na-f  (8, -t- 18),  and  also  far  baric  acetate  of  lead.  

'  Thie  ozygea  Is  set  tree. 

■  The  weU'lnowa  depoait  of  dnr  fa  aleetio-pIstiBff  ia  das  t»  aaeeal-,. 

OTT  action  <tf  the  K. 

« na chan^ oqafvalaBts y AI,  8^  An wa*t«kaoto ha U AM 
98  raepteUTely.  instead  ot  »1.  iftflgf^Jfay'Vj O Og  IC 
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Electro-  Tirtdnj'i  hw  nodvM  drIkInK  ualmitieD  froca  tiw  •lootn^ 
of  MTonl  •olntioM  amngwl  In  Milaiiii  oootMt  with  Mch 
In  DUD-  oth«r  hj  iD«aiu  vitber  ot  porons  wpta,  aabMtu*  wick%  or  dplioii 
tabe*.  Each  liquid  tbm  acta  ai  bd  «Uctrod<  to  tb*  adiaoaat  oam, 
mad  to  at  tb*  juiietion  w*  hare  aepantml  tba  anion  of  on*  slactio- 
Ijtt  and  tb«  cation  of  tlia  iwxt  Tb*M  in  gsMnl  nnito,  and  if  the 
nanlliiig  oonipound  bo  inaolaUa,  a  pracipitata  ii  thrown  down, 
Vtimimy  tbtu  preclpitatod  magnaaia  from  ito  •olphata  by  eUotrolyv 
Ing  »  mntion  of  tbat  aalt  in  contact  with  water,  th«  oomnt  pMaiog 
fkom  lit*  mil  nlntion  to  tha  wat«r.  ITow,  la  all  eaaea  in  which  th« 
iona  natta  at  tbo  JunctioD,  and  do  not  appaar  frao  at  all,  tha  amooat 
of  catioB  of  on*  Uquid  mwt  ba  ebenuealljr  eqaiTalant  to  that  «l 
tha  asloa  of  tha  anccowllng  oa^  and  hanoe  obay  Faradaj'a  law. 
Many  of  the  deoompoaltiou  and  comMnatlo&a  tbu  affected  an 
very  intaroatlng,  a  list  ihowlng  in  a  tabaUted  form  the  rqmlta  of 
•wwiAents  by  HldnM-  and  Boneliua,  Davy,  DaaiaU,  Miliar,  and 
•OMawlUUfDaDdinWiedMDaanlOatf.,  Bd.L|<M).  Waou 
only  neatbm  oae  eumpla  whkh  fa  cf  thaoraltod  Impocteoa  If 
tb»  poritlva  eUotnda  bala  aolntton  of  ledl«  add  whleh,b  la  ooataot 
with  dilate  aalphnric  acid  oontaining  the  oathoda,  thai  at  the  «ur- 
faaa  of  aepantion  thaia  will  be  formed  I  and  80*  or  H  and  8C« 
aocordlng  aa  tha  I  obaamd  at  the  OM§Mn  ateetroda  hi  tha  «!«>• 
iKilym  of  Ul<^  adBtion  ia  an  ioo  or  do*  to  aaooddair  aation.  Br 
tha  vnlon  of  the  two  ioni  at  the  jonrtlon  the  latter  fa  ahowa  to  bo 
the  oaaa;  thanfora  todio  add  fa  abctrolned  as  H,-f  (IiO.+0). 

W«  gather  at  onoe  fhnn  the  tnth  of  Faraday's  law  that  wa  oaa 
aadgn  to  each  Ion  an  electroehemical  •qoiTalaat  (which  may  b* 
referred  to  as  F.CE.^  whiidi  will  anaUa  oa  to  determine  at  oaoe 
the  amonnt  of  the  ion  which  will  be  aqiaratad  by  a  given  awuiti^ 
of  electricity.  With  tha  notation  alrauy  need  tha  E.C.1L  ot  an 
ion  m*.  Tha  nJne  of  •— the  amout  of  water  deoompoeed 
by  one  CO.a.  dectromaimotio  unit  of  alaotileity— from  esparl* 
BHate  of  Weber,  Joola,  Bnnaan,  CaaMlmann,  and  KoUnaach  to 
■OOOn  gnauna  (WUd.  Me.,  Bd.  iiL  1 1077-1079).  The  qnantity 
»  fa  OB*  of  tks  ehoaioal  of  alvalaBt*  «f  tho  loa.  Maallr  that  da- 
daeed  from  it*  Boat  atabla  aditsj  *ob*  SMtabu  lad**!,  with  two 
■eiiMof*alt*havBtwol.aE.*.  The fbUowiag tsbW of th* •fanMats 

Sre*,tb*  valaa*  of  m  and  the  K.O.E.a  in  abaolnte  wiita,  u  far 
ay  have  baaa  ezparimentally  dotanaitud.    Siaoa  at  bean  a  •impl* 
r«do  to  tb*  atomie  w*i^  it*  nfau  e*B  b*  «aciMt*d  hj  th*  mut* 
of  chemical  analyaia. 

foMi  If  XbdrwAtmiedl  XtuMmU.  • 
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Kvery  complex  ion  haa  alao  a  daflnit*  elactrocbaaiioal  •qnivalent, 
ttmally  ooinddiu  with  ita  chemical  oqoivaleat  Tb*  £.CE.  of 
•B  afaotrolyta  fa  O*  aam  of  Um-KCIL*  of  its  ee^oaiat  faw 


*  Panday,  Etp.  Sat.,  wr.  vtL 
■  Ranasll  (Ix.  t^flvy 

*  Zitber  thata  Btementi  haTa  na*  bawl  nWllBia  aifcwty  ilaiW|Ul  *UI«m 
•r  qaantaiiTc  txpurtmrnu  art  vaaile^ 

*  Banwa 


BoBsnlt'  d«tM»ln*d  Ubit  B.aE.*  ^  aa  Innraa  laadwl.  Ba 
obearved  tha  tmoont  of  tha  metal  which,  taming  the  naganvo  poW 
of  a  battary  with  variou  alaetiolyte*,  gava  a  oorrcat  eqoiraleat  t» 
tbat  produoed  by  the  disKilation  of  a  daftnito  amouat  of  idao  la  k. 
ZaPt  0*11,  the  two  onrrenU  paiaing  tbroogh  *  differential  galTaao- 
metor,  and  thai  compared  the  amoonta  of  oUBaaats  which  gaQar« 


the  aana  qoaatitr  of  electricity  in  combining.  It  fa  perhaps 
aary  to  obaarve  tnat  tha  electrolytic  nactitma  taking  piaoa  in  a  gal- 
vaaio  o*U  which  genentaa  a  oonent  are  in  arary  way  Identical  with 
tboa*  dne  to  a  coiront  inm  an  extenuU  sonni*  aent  throq^  th* 
elactrolyt*.  In  the  form«  caae,  the  energy  of  fihemloal  affinity  at 
the  efactioda*  fa  tnnaforaiad  into  th*  sn*ny  of  «faaferiaal  anaia* 
tioo,  and  in  tha  latter  the  ooovane  fa  the  eaaa. 

rk4  lUalrortuwtital  StriM. 

It  fa  avidat  freai  aU  the  aiamplsa  w*  hav*  0nm  Qnt  tt  la  Blectn 
aotaaaeoida»twh«th*ranioBwiIIupaaratth*aMd*oroathod*i  e^S?!^ 
tha  oatioaa'hav*  baaa  all  mon  or  lam  similar  In  oharactar,  and ^~ 
were  aithsr  awtafa  «r  mors  alli*d  to  th*  netda  thaa  th*  oaR*> 
spoading  aaiooa,  which  war*  bodies  Uha  O.  Br;  I.  CK,  0.  he. 
7azaday(Jh^  Jbft,-M7)  was  aeooidin^  lad  to  oamifl^  Hmt  am 
alamsnt  or  radlefa  wa*  analtarably  eithar  an  anion  or  a  eation  ; 
thit,  bower,  waa  oootradictad  by  tb*  fact  that  the  aana  alaoMafc 
may  act  aa  an  saioa  ia  oa*  *olatloa  aad  •  oatioB  in  another,  mm- 
fa  th*  oaa*  with  iodiaa,  which  ia  KI  fa  an  aaloa,  bat  from  a  aolntlam. 
of  iodlna  bromid*  (IBr)  appear*  at  tha  oathod*.  Th*  akotrdyids 
of  alloys*  poinfa  in  th*  san*  dinetloii,  aa  that  the  oondaifaa  I* 
anggeetadto  as  that  "anion"  and  "cation**  hav*  only  rafadT* 
maanlng^  and  that  wa  nl^t  aimig*  Him  alomts  In  a  sBlaa  aoek 
that,  in  a  eompoand  of  an  alemeat  A  wlA  any  oaa  of  thoaa 
abor*  it,  A  wowd  ^pasr  •*  a  cation,  hot  in  a  eompooBd  with 
ear  of  tho**  below,  as  an  anion.  Ttt  do  tU*  by  ponly  sfaeti^ 
lytt*  BMaoa  fa  ont  of  m**Mbb,  m  Uaaiy  aUeb^ytas  d» 
not  wiit  te  each  pair  o(  <l*wnt*.  la  hr,  boworsr,  aa 
osris*  oaa  b*  tbn  mad*  oi^  It  fa  (band  dwL  as  a  nila.  tf  tw» 
•lacaaat*  A  and  B.  aooh  that  A  fa  abov*  B  ia  the  sarisa,  h* 
imBHnad  ia  a  aimt^  aUstrolyt*,  **  dilate  HjBO«  aad  oonnsctaA 
.  Uw  eamnt  flow*  from  B  to  1  tim^  tiw  BfafL 
.*noa  laankaowB  oaasa  w«  laay  Bb*WTa  the  diwrtfaat  of  ft*  cai^ 


a 

rent  whan  tb*  two  elsaent*  are  Immened  in  an  alectroly t*.  saw 
HaBOy  and  d*t*rmlBa  the  joUtiva  posttioa  in  ft*  **riss.'^  With, 
the  Bsiiea  thna  mogfaly  temed,  it  fa  oboerved  that  tha  wider  tw» 
efamante  are  apart  ft*  graattv  fa  tha  ohnnioal  attnl^  betwaaa  th* 
two^  and  thaa  that  II  wa  hav*  a'compoond  US,  whet*  H  fa  th» 
•lac tro-poai tire  element  a  mon  efaetro-poaitlv*  element  IT  having 
a  gT«*t*r  afflni^  (or  K  than  H  tends  to  nplac*  II  from  the  con* 
poud,  and  a  mere  electro-nentive  dement  B'tnid*  to  laplac*  K 
as  inn  npUos*  copper  from  CnSO^  and  ohlorin*  iodise  mn  KL 
Thfa  farther  aaaiau  aa  in  forming  an  aUctroehsmioa]  astfa*  of  ft* 
*l*m*al^  bat  it  fa  still  not  my  iMoth  anaagad,  and  auoqr  of  th» 
BMmbotB  «f  tb*  a«iaB  araphoM  4r  ftw  analogy  to  d*aMats  iriuN* - 
posltionB  an  kaowa.  Konom,  It  fa  *imio**d  that  th*  niattv* 
poritioi  of  two  elemeats  may  niy  with  the  tamparatm  Thna 
carbon  which  fa  aaed  in  battMus  as  ths  nagatiT*  efament,  fa  atafsll 
lad  beat  afaetn-poiMiTa  avsn  to  potasmm,  er  at  l*a*t  rtdooas 
thacaihanataoCtfaatalansnt  JaModtkotf  <Obw^  Jia*ii^  P*aw 
S.  1877)da*nIbs*aflsnorwhiAft*n«ftiv*«lMntatboalt*.  Tha 
eleotrolyt*  fa  fused  aodlam  or  potsannm  nitrate,  and  tha  nagativ* 
sfanwnt  fa  a  oast-inm  vessel  ■«'»"<f'«g  the  fnsed  ealt.  The  ennaat 
to  from  ooh*  to  east-inm  thnNudi  ft*  nibat*k  aad  tb*  •laotnawtlTa 
fontttoSTotta.  ^ 

Bonlhu'a  final  aarisa  stands  tboa 

Eleotn-Bsgatir*. 


Salpnnr. 

Qelaninm. 

KitTO((«n. 

nnonne. 

CUotlE% 

Bromine. 

lodina. 

Phoophoni. 

Arsenic 

Chromiom. 

Tanadiom, 

HtdybdenoaL 

TangataiL 


Boron. 

Carbon. 

Antimony. 

TaUorima. 

Tantalum. 

ntaniom. 

Silieon. 

Hydngaa. 

Oild. 

Oaminm. 

Inditun. 

Platiaun. 

Rhodlnm. 

Palladinm. 


Silrer. 

Copper. 

Biamnth. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Cobalt 
Kiefcd. 
Iron. 
Ziao. 

Mangaasss, 

Uraunm. 
Cerium. 


HioriaM. 

Srooninm. 

AlominioH. 

Didyminnk 


YttltBB.  J 

01nelnnm.\ 
XagaariaiB; 
Caldnm. 
StroaHaBk 
Bariim.  / 

LltbiOM. 

flftdhiB. 
Potaariam. 

Etootro-pcidtiTa. 


■  "TftUcattea  aipMawBUIe  «e  la  rMpn>qa*  de  lal  de  fan4er, 
MeeaMMaate«eainlrtat,'PHk,l«Ti  jiaaL  *  <Mbl  M  aL  MT. 

•  Alfajs  ef  tla  aad  kMri,  yaiaaMaai  aad  «ila«  MUaa  aanliBm,  vM 
(aa,  and  haad  eaw  Ifoa  bt*a  aH  baaa  riMva  W  aaSir  thaBiteal  dniiaii 
cm  tha  pewan  ^  ^  Hactik  nmnt  (Wlad.  eafa.,  L 1 9m. 

*  Thia  la  DM  alwajt  eODotealTa  arldaooa,  *a  Um  direatloB  of  lha  eanani 
Mioa  MO  elanaau  aematlniaa  nrim  wHli  tba  alaotrolfU  araptored,  M 
eaaa  to  rafarrtac  to  the  M  «4  ibMdae-riactrtc  miim  la  Oeot,  ~ 
lwgf,f,t^  TlMb«rarttaMMttaiipeaalM7^iiM^^a^-^f- 
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TfidMn  M  ud  8O4 bdun  wdsDUBH  tad  hm  Mch  t 
'  "  yorittoK  In  the  aeriea. 


TkMry  of  SUctrolytU. 

iaj  bjpothiiii  vUch  M«ki  to  kceoont  for  tlw  {ihraoiiuu  of 
^tnlTw  lua  muiO;  to  deal  witb  tha  two  pdntt— <1)  that  the 
iMappeuoDljatthaebottoda^  and  (2)  that  the  aleetridtrattha 
■aa  time  ia  ooadacted  betweaa  the  eleetiodae.  Ftam  the  behtTioar 
d  Jaafaoljtea  in  eoatact  on  the  paMan  of  the  oomnt  ve  eonolade 
itoit  «•  had  n  airiae  oi  oella  eouMlnf  •Uernitelr  of  Ed  and 
Sad,  th*  fMolt  of  ■lectrolyaie  might  be  le^Mested  fluu  »— 
Bifon  elMti^lM^ 

SCI.VkCI,ECI,K«C1{ 

Vov,  «e  w».j  aippoea  etmUax  eflacia  to  occur  ff  the  eeDe  were 
aB  iiaBtteal,  utd  futher  we  maj  oonaider  the  oeUeotioa  of  molecalea 

anj  eleotroljta  m  aaoh  e  aanee  of  oella  in  oootect,  and  argue  the 
llaetrolytic  praeew  to  be  a         of  dwwmpoalttonB  and  reoombiaa> 

4  aotocnke  et  tba  atactrodaa  ahuMb  The  daeomMaition  of  an; 
oTgan  aalt  would  be  atmOu*  wttli  tiw  eweptioB  uat  the  one  ion 
beoBidax.  Thaa 

-SdSO*  £d80«  Zn804+ 

Bl|^t  npreaant  th«  deoorapoaitloii  of  sine  eolpbate.  Thti  Idea  of 
altanate  deeompodtiona  utd  reoombinatione  wee  orislnaUr  euc- 
ntted  b/  Qfottimaa  in  180S,  who,  bowaTar«  attnbnted  the  aapaiation 
B)  ittcaetione,  doe  to  the  eleetrodei^  TarjriDg  inrotsaljr  aa  the  equate 
ofOadlatattee.  Feradaj  (to-Jai., 481-088.  aeriea jy.)  dlacoaaei  the 
theotr,  and,  while  denjlng  the  attnctiooa  of  the  eleettodee  delenda 
(he  naa  of  deoompMition  nd  refonnatlon,  chieffj  agalnat  D*  la  Rive 
and  RUhiilt  and  Chompri,  and  oonalden  tbattbe  eSect  of  the  peawe 
efthe  eoiraat  ia  doa  to  a  change  of  tlta  chemical  afioitiea  of  the 
CBBpoDBata  of  the  electrolTte,  and  he  n^ta  ont  (1343  age.,  aer. 
iffi.)  tbat  tbe  daoompoatttoa  ia  probaUf  pnceded  bf  a  poWiied 
AU*  of  the  partiolee,  u  explained  by  1dm  in  hie  tlworr  of  electni- 
Matle  indnctton.  Thia  ia  confinned  V  expeiimanta  of  Tribe  (Ave 
Sof.  Sue,,  1876-8),  who  inaerted  IS8  amaQ  atripe  of  iilret  In  rowa, 
penHal  to  the  line  joining  the  deottodea  In  dilate  CoSO^,  ind 
ebaenred  that  copper  waa  depoaited  on  the  ande  facing  the  anodo, 
«Ua  gH  waa  girea  off  fmn  Ae  other  endai  bj  comparing  the 
•aooata  of  Ae  dapoait  he  ax^ortd  the  eleotrie  Btld,  ehowing  that 
ft  waa  roogbljdwlar  to  the  magnotiG  field  doe  to  a  north  and  a 
aoathpt^ 

)  Many  innatigatore  bare  auggeated  addltiona  to  Grotthnae'a 
hnotiMls  (eae  Wtedemann,  L  421.  a.),  aad  in  partionlar  Hittorf 
Ingo.  Am.,  Izxxiz.)  haa  expanded  it  to  explain  tba  migration 
•(  th«  tone  in  aalt  aolntlona  inveetigated  b;  him.  He  aoppoaea 
the  molecniea  an  eqoal  diitancea  apart,  and  that  the  ioni 
•haa  aeporated  travel  with  differeot  velocitiea  to  the  pointa  of 
reeonblsattoa,  and  coneequeotlr  thoae  pointa  era  not  the  middle 
foUito  betweeopaira  of  adjacent  moleeukfc  fletbuaeeneidaiethat 

tta  catisa  tnrala  jj^thortbediataaoebatmaBmoleciilaiwUletbe 
trieatnTeb 


of  tha  diatanea. 


It  than  ve  aoppoea  the  iona  aeparated  at  the  alectrodee  to  be 
lamoved,  we  may  imagine  tba  poeitiona  of  the  particlea  in  tlu 
tuiium  tehUiom  befna  and  aftw  elaetrolyeta  to  be  npreaeoted  by 
A. , . .  r. . . .  .napeeUnly,  tlula<whanl•«d):— 


fta  cflitet  will  be  the  aama  aa  if  0)  the  particle  nearaet  the  sega  tire 
aliitnda  ware  remoTed,  and  all  the  other  particlea  in  Uta  line  moved 

levarda  that  electrode  ~th  of  the  diatanoe  between  the  particlos,  or 

■If  (S)  ^  parttele  at  tba  poaltive  ricctroda  were  remored,  and  all 

At  netahiftad^l  -        part  of  the  diatance  between  tiMpariia..a 

levBtda  It  If  «•  aappoae  the  aolreat  aeparated  by  a  porou  wall 
fato  two  portiona,  we  ahall  hare  after  elaetrolyaia  In  the  aortion 
—*-H"g  the  eaAode  (on  the  flrat  aoppoaitloa)  eomaponding  to 
iyaition  of  one  aqnlTalent  of  hydrogen  in  the  jroltameter— 

)  a  gain  of  one  eqatralent  of  cation  depoaited; 
~  auaairfeaaaqniTalent^aaUainoathadeoiHnpoaedmole* 
anba  am  anppoaed  taken  from  tbatai 

*pim«i  '^•qoiTalMikof  aaltdoatobuiilatioB. 


Si 


BoDoe  the  whole  taeiaaie  in  the  amount  of  the  oatloo,  free  and 
combined,  dne  to  electrolyaia  ia  —  eqniTaleat. 

In  tba  portion  containing  the  attodow»abaUhaTa—<l)agBia  of  OB* 
aqolfalntt  of  anion  aat  ftae^  and  ^  •  Idia  of oqnf  valent  <tf  obot» 
lyta  dna  to  the  tranalatton ;  aad  hence  the  whole  increaaa  In  the 


amotint  of  anion  free  and  combined  round  the  anode  la 

equiralent  The  same  lesulta  are  obtained  if  the  eecond  aunNMition 
be  made.  Beuce  tbe  a  here  need  ia  identical  with  the  n  oaed  above  in 
the  acconnt  of  the  phenomenaof  migratianof  tlie  iraa.  D' Almeida 
cmiaidered  that  tbe  pheuomena  wen  dna  to  tbe  faet  that  round  tba 
poetdve  electrode  an  envelope  of  hae  add  wai  formed  by  electrolyaia, 
and  that  tbia  became  a  aeoood  alaotmlyte  in  oontaot  with  tiie  aalt 
eolation.  It  ii  aleo  evident  that  by  anppoaing  the  ealt  to  bo  electro* 
lyaad  In  a  hydrated  Btat^  te.  comSlnea  witb  a  number  of  molecalea 
of  water  which  may  tnvel  wttb  either  the  anion  or  cation,  an  ex> 
plaoation  of  the  phenomena  may  be  airired  at  (Bnrgoin,  Buil.  See. 
Cktm,  [2]  XTti.  844).  Hittorf  axolalned  the  lamaiUbla  caaea  of 
tbe  ioudea  of  due  and  cadmlnmny  aaomewhataimilar  aaanmp' 
tlon  (v.  Mipra,  &  110). 

P.  Eoblrauacb  {Ifaekt  *.  d.  K.  Oa.  d.  Witt,,  CWttingen,  17  Mai  Enter 
1878,  4  April  1877)  haa  xecenUy  pointed  out  a  moet  remarkable 
lelation  betwaan  tha  migcatloo  oonatante  and  the  conductivitiea  of  rauaoK 
extremely  dllato  aolntlona  containing  (ZaetmAmioaUy  efaiealmf 
amomfi  of  haidd  or  oxygen  aalta.  Thoa  if  I,,  L  be  tha  conduc- 
tivitlea  of  inch  aolutiooa  et  two  aalta  MB,  Mr  <^taining  ooa 
component  M  the  aame  In  both,  aod  If  a.,  a.  be  tbe  tforreepond^ 
mlgtatlon  conetanta  of  tha  Ion  If,  then  KohlraiiMh  aheva  that  lim 

equation  /  -j^boUb  idth  nmatkabia  aocua^  fcr  many  aalt^ 

Tbe  qaanHtl«al„  ^ara  called  the  "apedJI*  mdooalar  eofidacUH* 

ttea'  of  the  eolatime,  and  an  defined  by  the  equation  I"-,  when 

^  ie  tbe  apeolfio  oondnctirlty  of  a  veiy  dQute  aolntion  at  18*  C. 

referred  to  meronry,  and  ti  la  the  ntio  of  tbe  nnmber  of  giammaa 
of  aalt  per  nnlt  of  TOlome  of  eolutlon  to  ita  alectrochemicu  equiva* 
lent  fai  hydrogen  onlta.  Tba  reaolta  an  In  aecetdanca  witb  lha 
hypotheeia  that  tha  oondnetlvi^  of  an  electrolyte  ia  pnqxntiooal  to 
the  anm  of  the  oppoeltely  directed  velodtiea  of  tne  anifm  and 
oation;  tha  relod^  of  any  ion  la  aappoeed  to  depend  oa  tha 
friction  of  the  aorroanding  fluid,  and  u  accordingly  oonitant  fiic 
tha  aame  ion  to  differept  eolationa  if  theae  are  extremely  dilntab 
A  toble  of  relative  velocitiea  can  be  fomed  from  the  migntioB 
conetanta  of  Hittorf,  Wiedemann,  and  Weiake;  a  mnltipte  of 
tbooe  Telocitiaa  givea  numbera  eooh  that  tbe  aom  of  thoee  correc- 
pondine  to  two  lona  givee  a  valoe  for  tbe  molecular  condacUTj^ 
of  a  eolutioB  of  (ha  compoaad  of  the  two  lona  u 
cloaely  with  the  axjorimaBtal  deteraoinationa  of  X« 
OntrtuL 

la  otdar  to  explain  the  conduction  of  electridtr  during  electrolyalt 
seTaral  bypotbeeee  have  been  euggeetod,  which  involve  the  idea  d--. 
of  continuity  of  electricity,  even  in  the  moleculca.  On  tbia  view  thesis  Ql 
the  elementary  atoma  when  recombining  carry  with  them  a  certain  ei>naii^ 
Quanti^  of  elMtridty,  which,  indeed,  by  Faraday'e  law.  niuat  be 
tne  aame  for  every  group  d  atoma  oonatititting  a  chemical  eqalv»- 
lent  Benelini^  for  exampI^  oonalden  that  «1ieo  two  atoma,  <  9, 
H  and  Ct,  unite  to  form  HCI,  electric  diatribatlon  takea  plaoa 
similar  to  that  of  magnetiam  in  a  bar  magnet,  H  being  tlw  poal- 
tive  poli^  CI  tha  ne^tiva.  The  hypotbetical  podUve  pole  is  then 
attracted  br  tha  negattva  aleotrode^  and  tbeattnctlon  ia  ao  great  at 
the  electrode  Itadf  aa  to  overcome  the  ebemfcal  affinity  oT  tbe  H 
for  CI,  and  aeparation  ia  tbe  result,  wbPe  the  electricity  of  A« 
electrode  and  of  tbe  H  combine  and  are  neutralised.  Tbe  Ilbenlad 
chlorine  atom  then  befaavea  in  tbe  aame  way  towards  its  next 
Ddghboor.  and  ao  tba  caitenlof  clectridtyjsselnp. 

For  an  account  tS  tbe  allied  theoriea  aeewiedemana,  te.,  and  aee 
aleo  Clerk  Uazwell  a  lemsiks  upon  the  aobject  {BIk.  Mag.,  voL  L 
I  259  stn.),  Tbeae  b^potbeaee  neatly  all  invdve  the  idea,  o>oreHypo- 
or  lees  defined,  of  a  statical  molecnli^  f.*.,  a  molecule  at  rest  telatively  gjl^^, 
to  other  molecules,  and  conslating  of  nlatively  fixed  atoma;  bat 
while  we  regard  beat  aa  tbe'  energy  of  molecular  motion,  thie  notion 
of  a  molecnJe  cannot  be  sustained,  and  accordingly  tbe  above  hypo* 
thestscan  serve,  aa  Maxwell  sugKeata,  merely  to  give  pnddon  to  OUT 
ideaa.  Claodua  {Po^.  j4n».,ci.^8),  however,  baa  applied  theUnetia 
hypolfaesia  of  tbe  constitution  of  bodies  to  electrolytic  and  Itom  Ui 
ang^tioDa  we  can  fonn  aome  eonception  of  the  method  of  proeea4 
tog  m  electrolvtio  action.  He  supimeea  the  moleculea  to  the  oi4l* 
nary  state  to  m  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  tbe  atoms  compoatag 
the  molecolee  to  be  also  to  motion,  aometimee  a^iarating,  noma* 
times  recombtoing  witb  otfaer  aepanted  atoms,  ao  that  deoomral- 
tion  and  recombinations  an  contmnally  going  on,  but  to  no  definite 
direction.  Tba  mean  reaolt  ia  an  ap^rent  eUto  ofH^niUbrivm.. 
WheOt fcowaw* ao  alectiomotiva ftiPi|ij|^U^ffly^gj|^l^t)^[^ 
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BO  matur  how  imall  it  b,  it  caoMS  tb«  atoui,  wtiaa  libenM  u 
uiul,  to  Uni  in  onedirectioD,m.,  along  the  line*  of  force.  Hecc* 
the  collection  of  th«  ioiu  at  the  electrodes,  where  thej  wiU  eeparate 
if  tlu  «lecttoiiioti?e  foice  be  mOcieBt  tojpnveat  th«in  nactiu  and 
•nin  xaoombtoing,  —in  other  word*,  •offieieat  to  bear  th«  'pnaiii' 
■two.  ThiM,  thoogh  hj  no  meant  a  cotnplelo  theory,  li  indeed 
applicable  to  oltimate  atomi,  and  ii  the  only  one  which  admlta 
decofflpodtion  for  all  eJectromotiTe  forcea.  Clauaiaaehowa  tbat  the 
Aoita  alectroQiiotiTe  fore*  la  oecuaai;  to  matntatn  tlu  tow  im  th4 
ffti  tbUt  at  the  elcctrodea. 

finckev  One  theory,  which  we  niut  mention  bKaoee  it  aceonnlt  M  ODG«  for 
or/-  tondnction,  the  migration  <rf  the  ioa^  aad  '*  olectnc  eodoemoee,'*  u 
thatdoetoQainche  {Fogg-  ^nn.,  cuiL,  eiteodedincxlir  ),  who  con- 
rideii  tbe  iona  of  each  molecule  chmtged  with  qoantltiee  of  electri- 
city <  and  (';  then  the  force  K.  tending  to  aeparata  the  ions  bom  each 
iiv  dtp 
other  (B<  -  B't*))  whei*  B  and  B  ete  conataota,  aid  ^ 

iitlweleetroniotln  force  pacnnlt  of  length  ot  tbe  eleetrpljrt^  and  la 

eo&Mqoantl/  •  -  J^,  where  i  a  the  carient  tntenaitj,  f  the 

Mctional  area  of  the  •tectrolyUf  and  k  Ita  apectfic  condactiTity ,  io 

tbat  K  -  ^  (B«  -  6'*'),  and  electro] jtii  takea  place  wbtn  tbia 

fa  greater  than  the  Force  of  chemical  affinity.  Tlila  u  a  weak  point 
of  the  theory,  aa  a  finite  eiectromoure  force  wonU  ba  laqnirM  to 
produce  any  decompoaition  or  polanxalion. 

Tliefbroea  OD  the  iona  when  eeparalcd,  and  hence  their  reapwctive 
Tolocitie^  wiU.be  proportional  to  «  sod  *'.  Tbw  will  acconnt  for  the 
migration  of  tlw  vaa,  (oi  which  e  and  e*  are  aoppoeed  aneqoal  and 
of  different  aigna  In  all  caaei  except  Znl  and  Cal,  lie.,  for  wliich 

^1  -      la  gnttar  than  unity ;  for  tbaaa  •  and  4'  nay  ba  ot  the  aanu 

■igD.  If.  Oft  the  other  hand,  •  be  tlie  amoont  ot  free  electricity  on 
%  molMiilo  o(  the  elKtiolyte  (euppoaed  of  high  reebta&ca)  in  contact 

witihtiwglaaih  tbn-B^«  will  tepreaant  the  force  urging  the  fluid 

la  the  podtlH  diraetfon  o(  the  cnrtent,  and  peihape  prodoclng 
•sdoamoae,  ainca  e  will  be  poaitiro  eicept  for  tnrwntiae  oil  So 
the  motion  of  particles  may  be  oimilarly  ezplalnea  by  nipponng  * 
to  be  the  charge  on  them  doe  to  contact  with  the  Quia;  Uiia  U 
aegatiTe  with  particlea  in  water,  and  poutire  for  aU  particlea  exoept 
■olpbar  in  taipentlne  oU.  The  letnfta  thua  obtained  will  be  found 
to  anae  cloaery  with  tba  axperimenta  mentioned  abore  {p.  Ill) ; 
and  the  qoantitatlv*  teaalta  also  agree,  riapa  the  force  un  n  particle 

eqnala  B|]^c»  and  tbenfoce  rariaa  u  .the  current  density  i,  and 

(nrersaly  aa  the  oondnetlnty  t. 
An  appUcatian  of  alectrolyafs,  which  baa  already  prored  to  be  of 

gttX  TiLlae  in  chemiatry,  baa  been  utrodoced  of  late  yeara  by 
ladatona  and  Tnbe.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Britlah  AtMciation 
jKitet  in  1872  (Traiu.  ofStduOu,  p.  75,  aae  Pr«e.  Jby.  Soe.,  vol.  xz.  p. 
"•W"  218)  they  ahowed  that  although  tine  tlona  doea  not  decompoae 
diatillcd  water,  yet  if  zlno  foiTbe  Immeraed  in  dilute  eolation  of 
eupiic  sulphate,  and  be  thereby  coated  with  metaUlo  copper,  which 
b  thrown  down  as  a  black  cryatalline  powder,  containing  traces  of 
tine  only  if  the  time  of  immersion  be  Tery  long  {Journal  CKm.  Soc. , 
1678,  p.  452),  and  if  the  zino  copper  couple  tbna  produced  be 
ImmerMd  tn  distilled  water  at  ordinary  tamperatnre,  about  4  cc 
of  H  can  be  collected  per  hour.  The  hydioftea  Is  seen  by  the 
microscope  to  collect  upon  the  copper  crystals,  while  the  zinc  is 
oxidized,  and  forma  a  hydrate,  Tbe  iste  «  e7olution  of  hydrogen 
nriea  with  the  temperature  ;  tha  relation  may  be  exhibited  by  a 
curve  rery  similar  to  the  curre  of  tension  of  water  rapour. 
Gladatoue  and  Tribe  hare  found  this  a  powerful  method  of  acting 
upon  many  organio  bodies,  particnJsily  the  halogen  compouoda 
ot  tbe  alcohol  ndiclea.  In  all  cases  either  new  Teoclioos  were  set 
up,  or  the  temperature  at  which  reaction  takes  place  was  very  much 
lower  than  witn  ordinaryzinc  (see  the  aeries  of  papers  by  Gladstone 
end  Tribe  in  the  Jottr.  Oum.  Soc,  1873-6).  To  the  chemist  the 
ZnCu  oonple  affords  an  exooadingly  eonrenient  my  of  arranging 
eleetTDlyris^  rince  the  whole  may  be  contrined  in  one  Tetset  For 
tha  ODpper  in  the  anangament,  gold  or  platinum  may  with  great 
advantage  be  mbatltated  li^  immamng  sine  toil  In  aolutiona  oF  Uie 
ohloridea. 

nil  eadly  ezplaiia  <he  wall-lcaown  custom  of  generating  hydro* 
gen  from  dns  and  aalphnrio  add,  to  which  « little  CUSO4  ia  aaded ; 
and  the  "local  action  in  batteries,  when  currents  pass  from  one  part 
to  the  other  of  the  same  mass  of  metal  and  conseqaently  ener^  i" 
expended  for  which  no  external  eoniveleut  is  obtained,  nay  be 
eimilsrly  refened  to  the  difference  of  composition  of  tbe  metua  in 
the  two  pheei:  It  ahonld  be  remembered  that  Davy  suggested 
flu  preserratlon  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  by  attaching  plates 
<tf  iai;  tha  nme  oljeot  it  now  achieved  by  neing  an  alloy  «  the 
two  metals. 

The  nmlieation  ot  the  principle  of  tbe  coneervstion  of  enany  to 
jAacttolytb  hia  alrsadj  prodoMd  Taloable  leadti ;  resesreh,  how. 


ever,  tn  this  direction  la  rendered  difficult  on  account  of  ihe  grc 
number  of  circumstances  which  have  to  be  talcen  into  acctrant, 
computing  the  balance  of  eosr^  expended  and  work  done ; 
chemical  eomposition  and  phyaical  aUle  of  the  clectndyte, 
moiecnlai  conoitioii  of  the  lona,  and  tte  aecondary  aetiona  at  1 
electredea  b«Te  all  to  be  tahen  into  aeconnt.    For  a  notice  0! 
present  state  of  this  branch  ot  the  aul^ject  the  leader  fa  referred  I 
the  article  EuortiaiTT.  (V.  D.  a.) 

ELECTRO-MET ALLUROT,  atenn  introdoced  by 
late  Mr  Alfred  Smee  to  ioclude  all  procMses  id  which  el 
tricity  11  ^iplied  to  the  workifig  ot  metab.  It  is  far  m 
appropriate  than  the  Frencli  equivalent  ffalvanoptauit, 
the  Genoan  GtUtanoptaUtk,  ainee  the  metals  are  eertain^ 
not  rendered  pliitie  under  gilTanlo  action,  though  it » tni^ 
that  in  electrotype  which  forms  one  branch  of  eleetn* 
metallnrgy,  the  metal  is  depoeited  m  mouUliy  and  cao  thai 
be  used  to  lepioduce  voilu  of  plastic  art.  1 

It  vas  obserred  as  far  hack  as  tbe  beginning  of  tUl 
preeent  century  tbat  certain  metals  could  be    rerind  ? 
from  solutions  of  their  salta  ml  the  passage  of  a  eaifuit 
eleetricitj.   Thegeim  of  tbe  art  of  electro-metellugy 
undoubtedly  be   traced  to  the  early  eaperuneata « 
WoUaston,  Cmickshank.  BrugoateUi,  and  Davy ;  but  it  re>'  1 
mained  Dndevel(^ed  until  the  late  ^feasor  DanieU  derael  { 
that  particular  form  of  battery  which  bean  hi*  name,  and  ' 
which  be  described  m  the  f  kiiotophtcat  TrauiaHioni  f<t  | 
1836.    A  Daniell'e  cell  ccnaiats,  in  ita  uaiud  fonD,  <rfa 
copper  Tflssel  contaioin^  a  saturated  aulution  of  blue  ntnd 
or  sulpbato  of  copper,  10  which  is  placed  a  porous  cytiniar  1 
eontaioiog  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  a  rod  of  amalgamatai. , 
zinc  is  immersed  in  the  acid,  and  on  the  two  metda  bang 
connected  by  means  of  a  conductor,  electrical  action  ii  in* 
mediately  set  up.   The  sine,  which  fcvms  the  podUra  iX 
gBQerating  element,  is  disaolved,  with  formation  of  nlphatf 
of  xtnc ;  whilst  the  blue  vitriol  la  reduced,  and  its  coppir 
deposited,  in  metallic  form,  upon  the  surface  of  tha  coppcc 
containing  vessel,  which  forms  the  negative  or  condactiiif 
element     the  combioatioo.    Any  one  using  this  form  of 
battery  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  tbat  the  copper  which  is 
thus  deposited  takes  the  exact  shape  of  the  surface  on  which 
it  is  thrown  down,  and  indeed  presenta  a  faithful  covntM* 
part  of  even  the  slightest  scratch  or  indentation.   Mr  De  b 
Rue  incidentally  called  attention  to  this  fact  in  a  pqw 
published  in  the  PAilotopAtecU  Jtagtuine  in  1836,  but  * 
doee  not  appear  that  any  practical  application  wss  st  w 
time  suggested  by  this  obeerration.    Indeed,  tbe  «ar|w 
notice  of  electro-metallurgy  as  an  art  came  from  sbiow 
two  or  three  years  later.  .  . 

Sturgeon's  ^iina/so^^/ecfnctVjr  for  March  1639  coDtUDa| 
a  letter  from  Mr  Quggsworth,  aDDOunctng  that  ProfMSOr 
Jacob!,  of  St  Petersburg,  bad  recently  discovered  a  menu 
of  producing  copies  of  engraved  coppe^plates  by  the 
ot  electricity.   This  was  the  first  news  of  the  newart  whwh 
appeared  in  England,  and  it  evidently  referred  to  <«* 
paper  which  Jacotu  communicated  to  tiie  St  P^'*'^?^ 
Academy  uf  Sciences  on  October  S,  1838,  and  in 
explained  his  process.   In  tbe  AtJuntnm  of  May  i, 
there  vas  a  short  paragraph  relating  to  Jacobi's  diseoveq^ 
and  public  attention  in  this  country  was  tbus  dnwn  to  m 
subject    Only  four  days  after  the  appearance  of  this 
paragraph,  Mr  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Lirerpool,  gsre  ootice 
to  the  bieal  Polytecbnie  Society  tbat  he  would  read  a 
on  a  nmilar  discovery  of  his  own.   This  paper  was  not  reu^ 
howerer,  until  September  IS ;  and  although  the  sotoo^ 
wished  to  describe  bis  process  before  tbe  Britiih  AWh, 
ciation  at  Birmingham  in  August^  it  appeers 
communication  was  never  bro^t  before  ^e 
In  Mr  Spencer's  paper,  which  wis  eventually  published  by 
the  Liverpool  Polytechnic,  be  states  tbat  his  •^^'^^'^ 
flrrt  diieOed  to  tbe  sul^ect  l^^mere  accident :  he  hed  umc- 
a  copper  coin,  iiSlsi*erfb^y»iC)i^4e»PP«^^ 
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pOiUScatlon  of  Daaiell's  celt,  Uiil  oo  removing  the  depoaited 
awtoi  h9'  vas  Btmck  irith  the  faithfat  copy  of  thf  coin 
which  it  presented,  though  of  coarse  the  copy  was  in 
mtaglio  instead  of  relief.  Tet  eren  this  observation  was 
allowed  to  remain  nnproduetife  until  another  accident 
<aUod  his  attention  to  it  afresh-  Some  varnish  having 
hssQ  s^t  npon  the  copper  element  of  a  Daniell's  cell,  it 
waa  lonod  that  no  copper  was  thrown  down  upon  the  aur- 
faca  thus  protected  by  a  non-conducting  medium  ;  hence  it 
*M  obvious  that  the  experimentalist  had  it  in  his  power 
to  direct  the  dsposttion  of  tha  metal  as  he  pleased;  and  this 
Isd  Mr  Spencer  to  prosecute  a  nrias  of  experiments  by 
vhieh  ha  was  at  length  able  to  obbun  exact  copies  of 
—dais,  engraved  ooppar  plates,  and  similar  ol^ects.  It 
AoaM  ba  msutioned  that  betwoMi  the  date  on  which  lia 
aanounosd  bia  paper  and  the  date  on  which  it  was  aetnally 
lead,  3fr  C,  J.  Jordan,  a  printer,  deaorflied  azperimenta 
which  hfl  bad  made  in  the  preceding  year  very  aimilar  to 
tbosa  of  Speneer.  This  annouBcement  was  made  in  a  latter 
pablishsd  in  the  London  MeehanW  Ma^an*  for  Jnne  8, 
1639.  It  thus  appears  that  thrsa  •xparimentallats  were 
dose  Dpon  the  same  track  about  the  same  time,  but  it  is 
gsnaraujr  admitted  that  among  these  competitors  Mr  Spencer 
has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  earliest  to  bring  his 
process  to  pwfection,  and  to  demonstrate  itf  practieal 
nine. 

1  Soon  after  tha  appaannee  of  3fr  Spancer'a  paper,  it 
became  a  fashionable  amnaement  to  copy  coins,  seals,  and 
medals  by  the  new  proceas.  These  copies  in  metal  are 
termed  etadnMyp^  The  apparatus  employed  in  the  early 
days  of  the  art,  and  which  may  atill  be  conveniently  used 
for  small  electrotypes,  is  similar  in  principle  to  a  single 
DsaielPa  cell  It  usually  consists  of  a  glased  earthenware 
jar  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is 
kept  saturated  by  having  crystals  of  the  aalt  lodged  on  a 
perforated  shetf,  so  that  they  dip  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  solntion.  A  smaller  porous  oyliuder,  ccntaining  very 
dilnte  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  a  rod  of  amalgamated  sine 
is  placed,  stands  in  the  jar,  and  is  therefore  surrounded  by 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  object  to  b«  copied 
is  attached  by  a  copper  wire  to  the  zinc,  and  ia  immersed 
in  the  cnpric  solution.  It  thus  forms  the  negative  element 
of  a  galvanic  couple,  and  a  current  of  electricity  passes 
from  the  one  through  the  two  liqnida  and  the  intervening 
porona  partition  to  the  object,  and  thence  back  to  the  zinc 
through  the  wire,  thus  completing  the  circuit  During  this 
action,  the  zinc  dissolves,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  is  formed; 
at  the  same  time  the  copper  solution  is  decomposed,  and 
its  copper  deposited  upon  the  metallic  surface  of  the 
object  to  be  coated, — the  solution  thus  becoming  weaker  as 
it  loses  its  copper,  but  having  its  strength  renewed  by  con- 
samption  of  fresh  crystals  of  bine  vitrioL  To  avoid  the 
complete  incrustation  of  the  metal  or  other  object,  one 
nde  of  it  is  coated  with  varnish  or  some  other  protective 
medium,  so  that  the  deposition  of  copper  takes  place  only 
on  sU'^h  parts  as  are  exposed.  The  deposit  may  be  easily 
nnioved  when  suEBciently  thick,  and  will  be  found  to 
present  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  original,  every  raised 
Una  being  represented  by  a  conesponding  depression.  To 
obtain  a  facsimile  of  the  original  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  treat  this  matrix  in  the  ssme  way  that  the  original  was 
treated,  and  this  seeond  deposit  will  of  coune  pretent  the 
natural  relief.  Another  method  oonuats  in  taking  a  mould 
of  tlM  cTiginal  emn  tn  fusible  metal,  and  then  d^nsiting 
copper  npon  this  die,  so  sa  to  obtain  at  onoa  a  dirset  copy 
«f  ua  onginaL 

Gmindarabte  extension  waa  siTsn  to  Uie  prooesa  by  a 
iSmatvejt  q>pareDtIy  trivial,  whioh  was  first  attnonneed  by 
Hr  Hinay  at  a  mseting  of  the  Bqjral  Institotiott  ia 
Januafy  1840.   He  fouid  that  an  electro^epoait  of  metal 


could  be  formed  upon  almcnt  any  material  if  its  anrfacs 
w^  rendsred  a  conductor  of  electricity  by  a  thin  coating  of 
graphite  or  "black-load."  Instead,  therefore,  of  copying  a 
coin  in  fusible  metal,  or  indeed  in  any  metallic  medium,  it 
is  simply  necessary  to  take  a  cast  in  plaater-of-Paris,  wax, 
gutta-percha,  or  other  convenient  material,  and  then  to  coat 
the  surface  with  finely-powdered  black-lead,  applied  with  a 
camdl-hair  pencil,  ifedals  in  high  relief,  with  much 
undercutting,  or  busts  and  statuettes,  may  be  copied  iik 
electrotype  by  first  taking  moulds  in  a  mixture  of  glne  and 
treacle,  which .  forms  an  elastic  composition  capable  of 
stretching  sufficiently  to  permit  of  remonl  from  the  olgscti . 
but  afterwards  regaining  its  original  shape. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mnraay  snggssted  the  ose  of 
bhtek-lead,  Mr  Mason  made  a  great  step  in  the  art  1^ 
introducing  the  nss  of  a  separate  battery.  Danielfs  cell,  in 
consequence  of  its  regular  and  constant  action,  b  tin 
favourite  form  of  deetrie  generates.  The  ci^^r  cylinder 
of  this  arrangement  is  connected  with  a  of  copper 
placed  in  a  trough  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  vi. 
copper,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  free  suIphfinG  acid  ia 
commonly  added ;  whilst  the  sine  rod  the  cell  is  con- 
nected with  the  oljeete  on  which  the  copper  is  to  ba 
deposited,  and  which  are  also  snspsnded  in  the  bath 
euprie  aolnticm.  The  current  enters  the  bath  at  the  snrfaoe 
of  the  copper  plate,  which  is  the  aitocfe  or  positive  pole  of 
the  combination,  and  passes  through  the  solution  to  the 
suspended  medals  which  constitute  the  eaihodt  or  negative 
pole.  As  fast  as  the  copper  is  thrown  down  npon  these 
objects,  and  the  soluti'on  is  therefore  impoverished,  a  fresh 
supply  is  obtained  by  solution  of  the  copper  plate ;  this 
copper  is  consequently  dissolved  just  as  quickly  as  the 
electrotypes  are  prodnoed,  and  no  supply  of  crystals  is 
needed,  as  in  the  caae  of  the  DanioU  cell  The  peat 
advantage  of  using  a  separate  battery  ia  that  several  oqeots 
may  be  coated  at  the  same  time,  since  it  is  only  necessary 
to  attach  them  to  a  metal  rod  in  connection  with  the 
battery.  Almost  any  form  of  galvanic  arrangement  may 
be  employed  by  the  metallurgist  as  a  generator  of 
electricity.  But  as  the  exciting  liquid  in  a  battery  needs 
to  be  replenished  from  tims  to  time,  and  as  the  zinc  plates 
also  wear  out,  its  use  is  attended  with  more  or  less  incon- 
venience in  the  workshop,  and  the  electro-metallurgist  has 
therefore  turned  his  attention  to  other  sources  of  electricity. 
Indeed,  as  far  back  as  1842,  when  the  art  was  but  iu  its 
infancy,  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr  J.  S.  Woolwich  for 
tiie  use  of  a  magneto-electrical  apparatus ;  and  of  late  years 
powerful  machines  in  which  electricity  is  excited  by  means 
of  magnetism  have  been  introduced  into  electro-metallurgical 
establishments.  When  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  surrounded  by  a 
coil  of  insulated  copper  wire,  is  rotated  between  the  poles 
of  a  magnet,  a  current  of  electricity  ia  induced  in  the  coil 
at  every  magnetimtion  and  demagnetization  of  the  core. 
By  means  of  a  commutator,  these  alternating  currents  in 
opposite  directions  may  be  converted  into  a  conatant  stream 
of  electricity,  available  for  the  deposition  of  metals  by 
electrolysis.  The  armatures  are  rotated  by  mechanicu 
means,  such  as  the  use  of  a  steam-engine,  aud  hence  the 
electricity  ia  ultimately  produced  by  conversion  of 
mechanical  work.  | 

In  the  machine  constructed  by  Mr  Wilde,  which  has 
been  largely  employed  by  dsctro-metallurgistB,  a  smalt 
magneto-electric  apparatus,  with  permanent  magnet,  is 
employed  to  excite,  the  electromagnet  of  a  much  larger 
machine,  ^e  induced  current  of  the  aecond  machine  is 
stronger  than  that  of  the  first  in  proportion  as  the  dsetro- 
m^et  is  more  powerful  than  the  pennanent  magnet ;  thisj 
aeooad  cnrreDt  may  then  ba  nsed  to  excite  another  electrch 
magnet,  and  hence  hj  means  of  this  [ainditenrfjQmmak; 
tion,  onnsnts  of  great  9a€tf&\giM^d\i$\&ltUiUi^M 
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armatam  in  these  nteluiUB  sre  eoDtnietsd  on  Sianeiu's 
principle,  and  cooiist  of  long  ban  of  iron  magnatize^ 
tnaaveniBly,  and  luving  tlie  win  wovuid  long^tndmall^- 
During  tho  rotatioa  a£  the  untMora,  ao  much  hsat  is 
deraloped  that  special  means  are  taken  to  prerent  its 
oeonmulatiot].  la  another  fonn  of  Wilde^i  machine,  a 
Tartieal  dish  carrjring  a  namber  of  eoili,  each  with  its  own 
eore^  is  caused  to  rotate  between  two  rings  of  magnets.  A 
powerful  madune,  with  multiple  armatures  of  tbu  kind,  is 
nted,  by  Messrs  Elkiiq^n  at  BirmiDgham,  arid  is  capable 
of  depositing  4.}  ewt  of  copper  every  24  boats. 

Another  recent  modilicatioD  of  the  nugueto-electric 
machine  used  by  electro-metal]  urgtats  is  that  iavented  by 
M.  Qramme.  A  ring  of  soft  iron  carrying  a  large  number 
ol  coils  of  insulated  copper  wire  is  caused  to  rotate  between 
tbe  poles  of  a  fixed  horse-ehoe  magnet,  and  tbe  carrenta 
induced  in  the  coile  are  collected  by  two  metallic  dieks, 
whence  they  may  be  drawn  off  for  use  in  electro-deposition. 
As  the  core  is  circular,  the  magnetization  proceeds  eon- 
tinnonsly,  and  hence  the  current  is  uniform ;  bat  a»  both 
poles'  of  the  magnet  are  used,  two  opposite  cuttinuona' 
currents  are  aimnltaneoualy  produced 

Thermo-electricity  is  another  source  of  electromotive 
power  of  which  tbe  practical  -  worker  has  arsiled  himself. 
In  1843  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Moses  Poole  for  tbe 
use  of  a  thermo-electrio  pile  in  place  of  a  voltaic  battery, 
but  it  is  only  within  tbe  last  few  year?  that  such  %  source 
of  electrici^  has  been  introduced  into  the  workshop.  Tbe 
best-known  form  of  thermopile  is  that  devised  by  M. 
Clamond  of  Paris.  One  element  is  formed  of  tinned 
sheet-iron,  and  tbe  other  of  an  alloy  composed  of  two  parts 
of  xinc  to  one  of  antimony.  A  large  number  of  these  pairs, 
insulated  from  each  other,  are  arranged  in  circular  pilee 
around  a  central  cavity,  in  which  their  junctions  are  heated 
by  meaus  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  Tbe  ease  with  which  such 
•n  apparatus  can  be  manipulated  recommends  this  source 
of  electricity  to  the  electro-metallurgist. 

Having  procured  a  supply  of  electricity  from  one  or 
other  of  these  sources,  tbe  electro-metallurgist  applies  it 
either  to  the  deposition  of  a  metal  upon  a  matrix  or  to  the 
coating  of  one  metal  by  another.  Hence  the  art  of  electro- 
metallurgy divides  itself  into  two  branches,  one  being  called 
eleetrot^y,  and  the  other  being  generally  known  as  eledro- 
fdaiinff:  In  an  electrotype  the  reduced  metal  is  separated 
from  the  mould  on  which  it  is  deposited,  and  forms  a  dis- 
tinct w(»k  of  art ;  whilst  in  electro-plating  the  deposited 
metal  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  platwl  object 

It  has  already^  been  explained  bow  electrotypes  are 
generally  taken.  One  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
this  art  is  thatof  producing  copper  duplicates  of  engravings 
on  wood.    A  cast  of  tiie  block  is  first  taken  in  wax  or  in 

Siitta-percha,  and  when  cold  tbe  surface  of  this  mould  is 
rushed  over  with  black-lead ;  hy  means  of  a  wire,  the 
block-leaded  mould  is  suspended  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of 
copper  connected  with  a  battery,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  a  snffidntly  thick  plate  of  eo^r  is  deposited 
The  copy,  on  removal  from  the  mouM,  ia  strengthened 
being  backed  with  type-metal ;  it  is  then  planed  amootb 
at  the  back,  and  mounted  for  nse  on  a  wooden  block.  This 
process  is  now  carried  out  on  a  large  scal^  since  it  is  found 
that  a  greater  number  of  sharp  impressions  can  be  obtained 
from  tbe  electro  than  from  the  wood.  For  rotary  printing 
machines  the  electrotypes  are  enmd.  Set-up  type  is  also 
sometimes  copied  thus  instead  of  being  stereotyped,  tbe 
electro-deposited  copper  being  harder  than  the  stereo  metal. 

Copper  is  sometimes  thrown  down  as  a  thin  coating  upon 
plaster  bnsts  and  stataettes,  thus  giving  them  tbe  appeaiuce 
of  solid  metaL  In  Paris,  too,  it  is  now  common  to  give  a 
thin  coat  of  deetnHleposited  ei^iper  to  espooed  iron-work, 
•neh  M  gai4afflps,  railings,  and  fomitaina,   Tht  iron  is 


first  painted,  then  oUck-leaded,  afterwards  electnHsoppered, 
and  finally  bronzed.  Cast-iron  cjdinden  used  in  cbUok 
printing  are  also  coated  with  copper  by  a  atngle«ell 
arrangement ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  eoat  iron  ships 
in  a  similar  manner.  Ususlly,  however,  the  electr»-plater 
has  to  cover  tbe  baser  metals  with  either  silver  or  gold. 

Bleetro^atii^  was  introduced  very  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  electro-metaling,  the  earliest  in- 
veetigatora  being  Messrs  O.  K  and  ■  H.  Elkington,  Mr 
Alexander  Farkes,  and  Mr  John  Wright  in  this  'country, 
and  M.  de  Ruolz  in  France.  It  was  Mr  Wright  who  first 
employed  a' soldtion  of  cyanide  of  silver  in  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  this  is  tbe  solution  still  in  common  use. 
It  shoold  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  a  very  dangerous  poison.  The  objects  to  be  silver-plated 
ore  usually  made  of  Qerman  silver,  which  is  an  alloy  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  nickel.  Be/ore  being  placed  Jjx  tho 
depositing  vat,  tbe  articles  must  be  thoroughly  deansed. 
Grease  is  removed  by  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
mechanical  cleaning  is  commonly  effected  hj  means  of  a 
bundle  <tf  fine  brass  wires,  known  as  ■  "ecimtch-brush  f 
the  brush  is  mounted  on  a  lathe,  so  as  to  revolve  rapidly, 
and  is  kept  moist  with  stale  beer.  Articles  of  copper, 
bran,  and  .(Jerman  silver  are  usually  prepared  by  being^ 
dipped  in  difi'erent  kinds  of  "  pickle,"  or  baths  of  nitric  and 
ottier  acids.  To  insure  perfect  adhesion  of  the  coating  of 
silver,  it  ia  naiul  to  deposit  a  thin  film  of  quicksilver  on  the 
sarface,  an  operation  which  is  called  "  quicking."  Tha 
quicking  liquid  may  be  a  solution  of  either  nitrate  or 
cyanide  of  mercury.  After  being  qnicked,  the  articles  are 
rinsed  with  water,  and  then  transferred  to  the  silver-bath, 
where  they  remain  until  the  deposit  is  sufficiently  thick. 
Tho  quantity  of  silver  must  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
article :  one  ounce  of  silver  per  square  foot  forms  an 
excellent  coating,  but  some  electrtf-plated  household  goods 
ore  turned  out  so  cheap  that  they  must  carry  but  the 
merest  film  of  silver.  The  vats  in  which  the  eledtro-ptating 
goes  on  were  formerly  made  of  wood,  but  are  now  usualiy 
of  wrought  iron.  Plates  of  silver  are  suspended  from  s 
rectangular  frame  connected  with  the  poeitive  pole,  whilst 
tbe  articles  to  be  plated  ere  suspended  by  wires  from  a 
rimilor  smaller  frame  communicating  with  the  negative 
pole.  Large  articles  are  snspeoded  from  wiree,  looped  at 
the  end,  and  protected  in  tubee  of  glass  or  india-rubber, 
whilst  small  articles  may  be  placed  in  wire  cages  or 
in  perforated  stoneware  bowls.  On  removal  from  tho 
depositing  vat,  tbe  plated  olgects  are  usually  dipped  in  hot 
water,  then  scratcb-bmshed  with  beer,  again  washed  with 
hot  water,  and  finally  dried  in  hot  sawdust  A  bright 
silver  surface,  requiring  no  further  treatment  when  removed, 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  silver  bath  a  very  niaU 
froportion  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Eleetrv^Uding  is  effected  in  much  the  same  way  as 
dectnxilvering.  It  is  found,  however,  that  magneto- 
(lectricity  cannot  he  employed  with  advantage.  Various 
(tiding  solutions  are  in  use,  but  preference  is  usually  given 
*o  the  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium,  originaUy 
ntrodneed  by  Uessca  Dkington.  The  solution  is  generally 
laed  hot,  its  tenmerature  ranging  frmn  ISO'  .Fohr.  to  the 
wiling-point  If  the  olject  to  be  gilt  is  not  of  coppw,  it 
ii  ueual  to  coat  it  with  an  eleetro-depoait  of  coj^  befere 
rabmitting  it  to  the  gilding  solntion.  The  coating  of  gold 
ii  generally  nry  thin,  and  only  a  few  minntes'  eg^omre  to 
ttehotacdutimisiieeeeBaiyto  efbctitsd^wsition. «  Whm 
the  nhtion  la  fresh,  a  eo|^  anode  nay  be  em]^oj:sdl, 
its  pUc(  being  taken  by  a  small  gold  electrode  sfiar  di« 
solution  has  bean  in  work  for  aune  ttnui  1^  pnacmts  of 
copper  ii  the  solution  imparts  a  full  reddish  odoor  to  Hio 
eleetr^dipontof  gold;  and  the  toun^Ote  mar  dso 
be  fflodiled  by  the  jeiqMBed  iof  W&Jw3^^w^oliier 


r 
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IbUIs,  mch  u  Hum  of  iQw.  Sonutimn  uily  put 
W  an  oliiject  ii  to  be  ^t,  radi  u  the  iadde  of  ft  nlrw 
^^ftted  eream-jog ;  in  tbii  c*m  tho  Tesiel  woold  be  filled 
with  the  gtldiDg  wlatioii,  in  which  the  uiode  of  the  battery 
ii  immerMd.  Gold  it  sometimee  depoeited  not  h  «  coating 
npMi  other  met&li,  bat  u  an  electrotype  in  gutta  peroh*  or 
in  plaster  mpnlda ;  small  objecti  <tf  euboeata  workmanahip 
being  thos  prodnoed  io  aohd  gold,  wtthont  the  woilanan- 
ship  of  the  diaser  and  engraver 

Althongh  copper^  ailver,  and  gold  are  the  metals  to  which 
the  attention  of  tbe  •leetro-metaUuigiat  is  oaoally  restricted, 
it  shonld  be  remembered  that  he  ii  alao  able  to  oltain 
elwtro-depoBits  of  a  rery  large  nnmber  of  other  metals. 
Muy  of  these  are  not  practically  used,  but  one  of  them 
bu  kte  yeata  become  of  considerable  importance.  Thia 
is  the  metal  nicM  In  1869  Dr  leaae  Idams  of  BmIod, 
United  States,  patented  a  process  for  depoaiting  nickel  from 
eolations  of  Tarioos  double  aalta ;  but  Dr  Gore  had  many 
yean  previously  employed  similar  sa'ts  in  England,  and 
Lad  published  the  results  of  his  experimenta  The  deposi- 
tion of  nickel,  especially  from  the  sulphate  of  nickel  and 
ammonium,  is  now  carried  out  on  a  lai^  scale  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States.  The  metal  is  deposited 
as  a  very  thin  but  exceeeively  bard  coating,  and  has  tbe 
advantage  of  not  readily  tarnishing  at  corroding  even  in  a 
moist  atmoephere.  Hence  it  has  become  common  to  electro- 
nickel  iron  and  steel  objects  for  use  un  board  ship,  aa  well 
as  gun-bairels,  sword-scabbards,  hamesa  fumitiu^  gas- 
bonien,  and  various  articles  for  bonsehold  use. 

/rro,  like  nickel,  may  be  deposited  from  its  double 
aalta,  and  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  Klein, 
of  St  Peteisburg,  with  tbe  double  snlphate  of  iron  and 
ommoniunL  Engraved  copper-plates  are  much  harder  when 
faced  with  electio-deposited  iron  than  when  unprotected, 
tud  they  cmseqnant^  yield  a  much  larger  oamber  of  im- 
'maaioasbefan  losing  their  abarpnesa.  Platea  for  printing 
Mak-notea  hrn  been  treated  In  thia  way. 

Not  raly  can  the  deotro-metaUnigiifc  depout  simple 
iMtiK  mch  aa  those  noticed  above,  but  ha  ia  ^0  likswiae 
to  depiait  cert^tt  o^Zi)^  sneh  as  bnwa,  bnMUo^  ud  Geniuii 
dber.  Iha  proeeases  by  which  tUi  flu  b*  affiwted  are 
90^  howevar,  Tery  ganarall^  naed. 
Among  the  minor  applications  of  eleetrO'inetaUurgy  we 
ma^on  tho  ptooesa  of  deetro^j^ng  flowery  inaecti, 
and  other  delieate  natural  objects,  nieee  ara  fltit  dipped 
for  a  moment  in  a  warm  aolutton  of  nitrats  of  ailver  in 
alcohol,  and  then  exposed  to  a  reducing  liquid,  each  oa  a 
solntion  of  phosphorus  in  Insnlphide  of  carbon ;  an  electro- 
deposit  may  then  be  thrown  down  upon  this  metaUised 
anrbca  Daguerreotypes  are  acnnetimea  improved  by  coat- 
ing them  witii  a  Tery  delicate  film  of  electro-dapooited  gold. 
A^in,  in  aome  of  the  modem  photograpbie  proeeases  for 
pnntinib  copper  electrotjrpes  are  taken  directly  or  indirectly 
from  tbe  Achromatized  gelatine.  Of  lata  years,  too,  a 
method  of  refining  crude  copper  by  means  of  eleetao- 
metallnrgy  haa  been  introduced,  and  is  now  snccessfnlly 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  Slabs  of  blister-copper  are 
plunged  into  atolution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  form  the 
anodes  of  a  battery ;  the  copper  then  dusolToe,  and  is  de- 
posited in  a  condition  of  great  pnri^  at  the  opposite  pole, 
most  of  the  impurities  linking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
depoaiting  vat  The  process  shonld  be  restricted  to  copper 
wmeh  is  free  from  any  metals  likely  to  ba  deporited  aloog 
with  the  metal  under  purification. 

It  his  been  condtlmd  dainble  not  to  inclnde  within  At  limits 
e(  tUa  artiola  say  ol  the  nnmaroos  fonnnW  for  preputng  the  solu* 
IIris  used  liy  cleebo-metsUnTgista.  For  thsse,  and  lor  other  d«t«il^ 
■s  the  treatises  of  O.  Oon  (1877),  J.  Kapler  (&Ui  ed.,  1878),  A. 
Watt  (5th  «d.,  1874),  A.  Smes  {8rd  mL,  ISSl),  sad  O.  Shaw  (1844) ; 
C  T.  V*]Wfl  eiekrotype  ManipalaUm  (1660)',  and  fi.  Dink's 
fSitent  0/  SltOro-meUahoTni  (188S).  (7.  W.  B.*) 


ELEGTROUETEB.  Ao  aleotrometer,  oeoordifag  to  Sir  osant 
Wm.  Thomson,  who  ia  the  greatest  U\li^  authority  on  Uiia 
subjaot,  and  has  done  mora  than  any  one  else  to  perfect 
thia  kind  of  physical  appontoa^  ia  "on  instrument  for 
measuring  differences  of  electric  potential  between  two  con- 
ductors through  the  effects  of  eUetrottaiie  force.'  A  gal* 
vanometer,  on  the  other  band,  which  might  also  be  defined 
aa  aa-inatmrnent  for  measuring  difierences  of  electric  poten* 
tial,  ntilises  the  4t«etromafftutie  forces  due  to  the  current* 
produced  by  diiferences  of  electric  potentiaL  An  inatm- 
meot  designed  merely  to  indicate,  without  meanirinft  diff^ 
ences  of  dectric  potential  is  called  an  eltelroKope.  It  it 
obvious  that  every  electrometer  may  be  used  as  an  electron 
scope,  and  it  is  also  tme  that  all  electroecopes  are  electro- 
meters more  or  lees ;  but  the  name  electrometer  is  reserved 
for  such  instruments  as  have  a  scale  enabling  us,  either 
directiy  or  by  appropriate  redoctioo,  to  refer  difTerences  of 
potential  to  aome  unit 

The  modem  electrician  is  far  more  concerned  with 
measnrements  of  electric  potential  than  wi'Ji  meaaorements 
of  electric  quantity;  and  consequently.  aU  modem 
electrometrio  inatraments  are  suited  for  direct  measure- 
•nents  of  the  former  kind.  It  is  only  indirectly  that  such 
instruments  measure  electric  quantity.  With  the  older 
electridans  ib  was  otherwise ;  and  aome  of  the  earlieat 
electrometers  were  deaignad  fw  the  direct  measuTemnit  of 
quanti^. 

Such  VIS  thfl  measnring  jar  of  Lane,*  repretentdd  ia  fig.  1  (after 
Rieas).   D  is  s  Leydeo  jar,  fastened  to  a  stand  in  snch  a  wa^  tbati 


its  outer  •rmatnre  can  be 
intnletf^  or  connected  to 
earth  at  wI]L  The  inner 
annatare  is  la  good  metallio 
connection  with  the  knob  C. 
A  horizontal  metal  piece  A 
is  mounted  on  a  glass  pilar, 
and  carries  another  anol^ 
which  can  be  set  at  any 
nqulred  diatanoe  ftom  0  by 
means  of  a  screw  and  gra-. 
duation.  The  piece  A  is 
connected  with  the  oatar 
annatnre  ef  the  Jar  by  a 
thin  wirs  B  eontuned  u  a 
glass  tab*.  Tfals  last  ^eoa 
ms  added  by  Bless,*  whoss 
srrangement^  the  sppamtns 
we  have  been  deacriUng. 
One  way  of  uiing  the  in- 
stnunent  ia  aa  follow^  The 
balls  ate  aet  at  a  convenient 
diatanoe  apart,  the  stand  ia 
earef  ally  insnlatedt  and  the 
onter  armatnre  crif  tiie  jar 
connected  with  the  battery 
o(  Jais  or  other  syitem  to  be 


JSft 


Flo.  1.— Laoe'i  Jar. 


charged,  and  the  inner  armature  with  tiie  aoorce  of  electricity,  UKf 
tiu  prime  condnotot  ot  an  electric  machine.  The  electricity  accn- ' 
mnlatea  on  the  inner  armature  till  a  certain  difference  of  potential 
between  G  and  A  Is  reached,  and  then  a  certain  quantity  {  of  elso.' 
trioi^  passes  from  0  to  A  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  aftsr  which  a 
qnanu^  q  remains  d^:tributed  between  the  outer  armature  and  the 
accumnlator  which  ia  being  charged.  This  process  li  continued, 
and  as  each  spark  )»aaees,  a  quantity  0  is  added  to  the  charge  on  the 
outer  armatnre  and  aecnmnlator.  Hence  if  the  capacity  of  the| 
outer  armature  be  naglMble  compared  with  that  of^  the  aeeouiB-, 
Utor,  the  chai^  ot  thelatter  will  be  proportional  to  the  number 
of  sparks  between  the  balls.  The  measunng  jar  may  also  be  used 
to  measure  the  overflow  of  electricity  from  one  armature  of  an 
accumulator  when  the  other  is  connected  with  an  electric  machine.. 
In  this  esse  Ihe  outer  coating  of  the  jar  is  connected  with  the  esrtit., 
and  0  is  connected  with  the  armature  of  the  accomiifator.  There  Is 
no  occasion  to  discnra  nimnt^'y  here  the  corrections  neeesssrr  in  the 
latter  method  of  using  tbe  apparatni ;  on  these  and  Undiad  points 

1         TroM.,  178». 

*Tlieol4eetoftheflnewlnistoal)aori>theenerg7  of  tbe* 
and  pnvant  tbs  dliintegrBtion  of  the  metal  of  tha^s  wUA : 
ttygton  of  the  swamtas-tasgofj,^^/' 
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ELECTROMETER 


«on»aU  tht  uconnt  gfren  hj  Uaacart,  TraUt  dFBtetrkOd  SlaHpu, 
tm.  i.  II  S18-tl6,  «nd  Ritm,  Le. 

The  tonloD  baUnoe  of  Conlomb  ia  ajtothw  lutraimnk  nltod  for 
Um  dltMt  mNfflraiMiit  of  elwtrical  qautlty.  for  Itt  eoutrnotlon 
and  u*  iM  th«  ■rticlB  Eleotkioitt,  p.  16. 
DlisV.ars-  diac1uii:KfDg  •I«otTotcop«  of  GtiigBitt  btlongi  to  tha  praaeot 

iDf  c'lc-  otua  of  inatrumentiL  It  conalata  (flg,  3}  of  wi  ordintnr  (oM- 
^-  faaUoosd)  gold-leaf  €lwtroaoo{M,  wtth  tbo  iddl* 
ties  of  a  anuU  knob  B,  oonoocted  with  tba  motal 
ooio  of  tha  InatrunoD^  and  atandfng  a  llttla 
lo  ona  atdo  of  one  of  tba  leatao.  Tba  cbarga  on 
mj  ooadttctor  Es  meamred  hj  connecttng  it  with 
tha  knob  A  through  a  anfflcient  length  of  wet 
oottOB  to  ntard  the  diacharga  properlj'.  When 
a  eartaln  amount  of  alectHcitr  haa  raaohad  the 
sold  leaf,  It  la  attracted  to  the  knob  B  and  ia 
diaoharged;  It  then  (alia  back,  Is  recharged,  tbaa 
diaohaigad  bj  contact  with  B  a  aacond  tim^  and 
ao  on.  It  fa  found  that  the  aama  qoaDtitj  of 
alectrloitr  fa  dlacharged  at  each  contact  If  tha 
prooaaa  be  properly  related ;  io  that  tba  whole  rta,  1  — DtacbaiK- 
oharge  on  the  coadactor  U  oeaanrad  bj  tba  w  BUotreaaopa 
Bomlbar  of  oarillatlena  of  tlw  fold  leaf  tafttked 
to  diaeharga  tt  oomplatal^.* 

Tha  nrt  ot  bhs  inatranents  (saTfi  oo«}  to  be  describid 
maj  be  ekniflsd  under  the  three  heedi  gi?eQ  by  Sir  Wm. 
Ihomioii  in  hU  viluble  report  on  electrometen,*  tu.,  (1) 
repuMoo  eleetrometei^  (3)  ettneted  diee  electrometer^ 
and  (9)  symmetrical  eteetrometen. 

t  ^iiMm£IarffWMuCin;~Tbadaob«aoop(eBaadkof  OUbart  fa 
Hie  olaaat  ^aolnaii  o(  a  imaMon  elaetnaeopa.  Tlw  Umb 
thnada  tt  Franklin,  and  the  aiiubU  iwi^wIbm  wd  bf  Cantoo, 
Un  Fay,  uid  athera,  wUeh  was  ma  ItopfOfaoMnt  thaieoa,  «ie 
tjrpioal  of  anotlMr  apaclas  of  elaotreaeopa  aomini  nndar  tha  mae 
ganna. 

Carano'a  elootroooopi^  (B|^  t)  nahodlai  As  doabi*  pandoltim 

prinelpla     It  eonaUta 
DhTBllo'a  ^0       allTat  wiroa  loaded 
alec^o-    with  amaU  piaou  of  cork 
■cope.     „  -(th,   nod  Boapended 

inalaa  a  amall  gUaa  ojlln- 

der.    Through  the'  cap 

which  cloaea  tha  cylinder 

paaeea  the  atont  wtn  fron; 

which  the  pendulnma  are 

aaapended.  Tbla  wire  ends 

|n  a  thirabla-ahaped  dome 

A>  which  cornea  down  rery 

aearty  to  the  cap ;  the  out- 
ride m  tba  cap  and  part  ot 

tha  wire  ah>  coTered  with 

aealing  wax,  and  the  object 

<if  tha  dome  fa  to  keep 

Bofatote  ftom  tha  atatn, 

M  that  the  aleotroacopo 

conld  be  need  In  the  open 

air  eran  In  rainy  weather.  -„  ,  _r-«n«'.  pi^*— ™ 
To  add  to  the  aenaitifo.        ™  1 -Catallo  a  Heotroecope. 

neai  of  tha  inatroment  two  atrlpa  of  ttntoll  an  paatod  on  the  glaaa 
at  B  and  0  opponts  the  pith  balla.  An  eleetroanpa  altnllar  to  thfa 
was  UBcd  by  Sauaaure.*  Volta  need  a  pair  of  atiawa  inatead  of  the 
pith  ball  pendnlatna 

By  far  tha  moat  perfect  form  of  electraaoopa  on  the  double 

rindnlum  prlnolple  fa  the  ptld-laaf  eleotroecope  of  BenneL*  Fift 
Rpreaenta  a  modem  form  of  thia  Instnunent.    The  gold  learea 
are  gummed  on  the  two  aides  of  a  Hat  piece  of  metal  carried  by  a 
atout  atom,  which  poawa  throngh  the  top  of  a  gloat  abatLe  and  enda 
teimef  a  In  a  flat  dlao,    By  nioana  of  thia  dlao  we  may  conrelt  the  Inetni- 
^[^^fl^  mant  Into  Tolta'a  condendng  eleotroacope  (already  daaoribed,  eee 
eope.     KLiOTRiotTT,  -p.  84).    Inaide  the  glaaa  abade^  and  lialng  wall  orer 
the  leans,  atands  a  cylinder  ot  wire  gansa,  vhloh  ongfat  to  be  In 
metallb  connection  with  the  earth,  or  with  aome  condootor  wboae 
potaotial  fa  taken  aa  the  standard  of  referenoe.    The  IntrodnotioD 
of  tha  wire  ovlinder  fa  dne  to  Faraday,  and  fa  an  eeaenttal  Improre. 
mant ;  It  fa  abaolutelr  noceaaarr,  In  Mot,  to'ooarcrt  the  Inatrament 
toto  a  tmatworthy  inuoator  of  uffsrenoea  <tf  potential    It  eerTea  the 
donUa  parpoaa  of  proteotlng  tiia  laarea  from  aztanial  diatorblng 
InBnanee^  and  of  enanrlng  that  ikt  InBtmrnant  alwaya  hidioates  the 
dUteenca  batvoen  tha  potepttal  of  the  bo^  ooonaotad  vlth  the 


)  Than  it  a  correction  tbr  raatdna,  aea  Ifaacart,  t  L  |  St7,  he. 
■  Brit  Attoc.  iUp.  lW7fV  JttprMqfPc^urt  on  SUelrotlaHei  and 
jr<f9>a«aaH  i  S43.  "17771 
<  MaaK  II  49  and  sa  •  fM.  fVou,  1787. 


leaTea  and  another  dt/tnik  potaatiaL  Thni^  If  wa  inaalato  A»  tola 
of  tha  eloctToooop^  and  eonneot  A  with  tha  han^  and  B  vtth  tiM 
nnaa,  the  dlrergeoea  of  tha  laana  eomsponda  to  tha  dlffnnca 
Satwten  tha  poteotiala  of  A  and  B,  and  will  alwaya  ba  aame  tor 
the  aama  potential  dUTerasea.*  Heao^  if  the  diretgsnoa  ot  tha 
laavaa  vara  read  off  Iqr  meaaa  of  a  properly  ooiMtraotad  aoafab  tha 
instnamit  night  ba  aaid  aa  n  vnpk  daetioaMteb   Um  valoa  oC 


Haafar 

eleetr* 


Tia  1  -Bnaal^a  ■aelrasoopft  tfo.  S.—Heakys 

■aetroDotar. 

the  nadaaHea  waald  of  oonrsa  bare  to  ba  datamdnad  by  aipaA* 
Bkanl.  Fadat  did,  aa  a  mattar  of  bs^  Ma  Oa  gcdd-laaf  aUotraaeope 
in  thfa  way. 

Tba  aleattometar  ot  Henley,'  aonatimaa  called  HaBleys  qnadraot 
eleoCnmatat  (Bg.  may  be  taken  aa  tha  ^pa  of  sh^ja  Mednlna 
alactraaot^oi.  It  oonriata  awnnHallj  of  a  poadalun  A  nlnaid  ta 
a  Tertleal  aapport  0,  which  earrlaa  a  Ttttlcal  gvadnated  aeaaatrnle 
B,  by  means  m  which  tha  dariattcm  of  A  from  Aa  vartioal  can  ba 
read  off.  Thfa  fbrm  of  aleetroacopa  ta  or  wa^  mnoh  scad  flta 
lodlcattng  tha  atato  at  alaotriltoatlaa  «■  tha  prims  oondnotMt  of 
elaotrto  aachlnea  Tba  atom  to  anairad  iato  the  eoodaetor,  and 
tba  dlraigenea  of  the  pandolam  ladioatM  na|^  the  ehaigs;  ^ 

Tha  sine  electrometer  of  Angnat,  rapnssetod  m  fl^  &  la  a  asdl* 
flcation  of  the  stugle  pandolnm  electroaoops^  anakgoMB  BriB^dt 
to  FoalUet'i  alne  oompaaa.  A  fa  a 
pendolnm  manandad  by  two  threada  to 
aeonn  notion  tn  one  plana;  B  fa  a  ball 
Bxad  to  the  oaee,  and  tennected  with 
a  anltabla  eleotroda.  Any  charge  fa 
glTea  to  A ;  B  fa  charged  with  f  nalta 
of  eleotrioity ;  tha  eaaa  fa  tamed 
throngh  as  angle  e  In  a  vertical  niaaa 
antil  the  dfaUsce  between  A  and  B  fa 
the  tame  u  it  was  when  both  vers 
neutral;  then,  If  the  chatgs  on  A  be 
alweys  tbs  aam^ 

J  «B  rin  f . 

Thfa  inatnunent  fa  tntareating  oa  a^ 
count  of  tha  principle  employed  to  Ito 
conatniction ;  but  ve  are  not  aware 

that  It  haa  erer  been  naed  In  ptaaico.    _     -  —   

Another  daai  of  toatm-eot^  to  «a  B.  — Btoa  Becttom**, 
which  the  morabla  part  fa  a  horinmtal  ana  taralag  d>eat  a  wtteel 
axia,  may  ba  bwked  npoa  ae  As  deaoaBdanta  of  OUbart'a  aleetn^ 
Boopio  needle^  The  eleotrometer  of  Feltter  and  ito  modlfleatioii 
Into  a  tine  electrometer  (by  Bieaa)  are  isatnimento  ot  thfa  datB. 
Daeoriptiona  of  both  wlU  be  fonnd  to  Maaeart,  ||  Ml  "d'SSS. 

DellmaBiA  electromatar  (fig,  7}  to  eonatracted  on  a  pttod^  DeO. 
atmflar  to  that  applied  to  the  two  tostramento  laat  named.  O  ia  a  >>i^ 
needle,  formed  M  light  sUrerwiia,  inapeDded  bjr  a  fine  glaaa  flbra 
from  a  tortion  head  A.  Below  the  needle  fa  ■  P>sos  of  eheet  metal 
J^E,  dJTided  half  Anngh  by  a  notch  to  tba  middK  end  than  bant 
tooppoaito  directions  en  boA  ddes  of  tha  aotidi,  so  that  irim 
looked  at  end  on,  it  appears  like  a  T.   ITndemsaA  HI  to  a 


'  It  was  by  no  meana  aafe  to  take  thfa  fbc 
mente,  owtng  to  the  elactrUfaatloa  of  the  glaM 
'  fkO,  fVoiM..  1778. 
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pimiti  iua  PL,  tliiongh  tin  centre  or  which  ptaeee  a  glue 
Bb r M wortmg  HE,  tint  it  cu  be  imieed or  depnMed  dt« 
Jmr  Q.  inatde  F  te  a  ipniig  by  roetnt  of  irhich  toe  lever  tT, 
vhich  eerTM  u  electrode,  ceo  be  connected  er  diwonoected  et  will 
witb  th*  met&l  piece  NE.  The  whole  eonteioed  in  e  uetel  oee  B, 
tkt  lid  of  which  ii  of  glaM,  m  that  the  poeition  of  the  needle  D  oa 
Iki  mdutioii  PL  «a  be  read  off  by  neane  of  the  lene  H.  To 
iM  tM  iDitraineat,  the  oaae  ia  connected  with  the  earth,  the  needle 
h  tmght  neail;  at  ziglit  aoglai  to  SE,  and  K£  ia  ndied  bjr 


-  Fia  7.— DelliDan'i  Bectiometer. 

I  o(  G  tOl  the  needle  le  in  contact  with  it ;  then  the  electrode 
Xte  bnnght  into  commiinicAtlon  with  KE,  and  the  bodr  whoae 
dttige  or  potaatial  la  to  be  meaaaied  ia  connected  with  K.  The 
mueetion  with  K.  b  then  eappreeeed,  and  NE  lowered;  and  the 
iMNlie,  now  Uat,  ia  repelled  by  KE.  If,  bj  meane  of  the  torrfoa 
kied.  we  bring  the  needle  along  to  a  fixed  poeition  relatire  to  NE, 
tlH  ilecttical  eoaple  will  be  proportional  to  the  ■qnare  of  the  charge 
*^w!1niMf^  to  ME  end  D,  to  the  aqasre  of  the  potential  of 
ttw  body  cooBeeted  with  K,  pronded  the  capacity  of  the  electro- 
Kter  be  u«Ugible  compared  with  that  o(  the  body.  Benca  the 
ftbotial  ia  meeaored  by  the  aqtiare  root  tt  the  toraion  on  the  fibre 
wltaa  the  needle  ia  in  a  giren  poeition. 

>  The  form  d  Denmaon'e  electrometer  we  have  Jaet  deecribed  waa 
tint  Deed  by  Eohlranach.^  It  hae  been  eimplifiol  by  ita  inrentor, 
ui  applied  in  hia  important  ioreitigatioaa  on  atmospheric  eleo- 
tnctfy. 

CooleiDb'B' beJanee  ni^tbe  tued  ai  an  electrometer  on  the  repul- 
iioa  principle.  Spedal  car*  wonld,  howem,  be  neceeiary  to  evoid 
« to  allow  for  diatnibancee  arising  from  the  caae  of  the  inatmment, 
which  eiuht  nnder  any  ctrcamalancet  to  be  coated  wholly  or  par- 
otlly  with  tinfoil  on  the  in«de,  according  to  Faraday'a  plan.  Sir 
Wo.  ThonuoD  ^d,  iiLftot,  deeign  an  electrometer  of  tua  deaeiip* 
tie^aodhu^venUbleifJIqniiif  (/ Aipm,  1142)  forredneingita 
ikieatloaa.  Thb^pe  of  electromrtethaa  not  come  into  general  tiae, 

IL  JUraeUd  iXw  Jbdronufm-Tha  fint  fdaa  of  thiiklndot 


na  8.— Snow  narris'ii  DIm  Electrometer 

m  thnMl  to  dm  to  Sir  Wm.  Snow  Harria.  One  of  the  initni' 
^  Mb  tewUohlw  carried  out  the  principle  and  the  mode  of  oeing 

*  Pooff'  ^""x  1842  and  1892i 


it  will  be  nndentood  from  fia.  8,  C  ia  an  insulated  disc,  onv 
which  ia  Mupendad  another  dw^  hnnc  '>°'n  ^  *™  »  halanoik 
and  connected  with  the  earth.  A  weight  w  is  put  In  a  aeala 
attached  to  the  other  arm  of  the  balance.  The  insulated  diso  Is 
connected  with  the  iotpmal  armatore  B  of  a  Lc)  a  jar,  whoea 
onter  armatuie  ii  la  connection  with  the  aaapeadcil  diic.  Eleo* 
tricity  is  conveyed  to  B,  and  the  quantity  q  measnred  by  a  mall 
Lane  •  jar  A,  until  the  electric  attraction  at  C  is  Juat  sufficient  to 
turn  the  balance.  Snow  Harris  found  that  tiMc  q\  This  and  other 
laws  established  by  him  agree  with  the  mathematical  theon  at 
developed  in  the  article  Klbctbicitt.* 

Great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  this  hind  of  electRH 
meter  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomeon— (1)  by  his  invention  of  the  "guard 
ring "  or  "  guard  plate ; "  (S)  by  nsuig  the  totwon  of  a  platinum 
wire  for  the  standard  force ;  (3)  by  devising  proper  meani  (b( 
attaining  a  dcBnite  standard  potential,  and  by  protecting  the  vital 
parte  of  the  electrometer  from  extraneooa  diaturbanca  j  and  (4)  br 
intiodacina;  sound  kinematical  principlea  into  the  conatmction  « 
tbe  movable  parts. 

In  Older  to  illustrate  theao  points  it  will  be  well  to  describe  theTboi» 
porUble  electrometer  (fig.  9),  ooe  of  hia  simpler  instruments,  in 
deUil. 

The  pnncipol  electrical  parti  of  this  electrometer  are  sketched  la  ii>«te» 
fig  10.  HH  ie  a  plane  disc  of  metal  (aalled  the  "mud  ^t«"i, 
kept  at  a  constant  po- 
tential by  being  fixed 
to  tbe  inner  coatins  of 
a  smaU  I<eyden  jar  u  M 
(fig.  9).  whioh  forms 
the  case  of  the  instru- 
ment  At  F  a  aquaie 
hole  is  cstont  of  HH, 
-and  into  this  fita^  as 
nearly  as  it  can  without 
danger  of  touching,  a 
square  piece  of  alnmi- 
mum  foil  u  light  as  li 
consistent  with  proper 
BtifToess.  One  side  of 
ttaia  disc  ia  bent  down, 
and  then  runa  out  hori- 
zontally into  a  narrow 
stem  endingin  a  stimii) 
L— tbe  whole  being  not 
nnlifce  a  spade.  The 
■ole  of  the  stirrup  con* 
■ikta  of  a  fine  hair,  which 
morea  up  and  down  be- 
fore a  vertical  enamelled 
piece  beatrldden  by  the 
folk  of  the  atimip.  On 

the  enamel  ore  two  imaU  dota  very  near  each  other.  When 
hair  seen,  through  a  small  convex  lens  appears  straight,  and  W 
secta  the  distance  between  the  dots,  the  stirnip  ia  nid  to  bo  U 
the  sighted  position.  The  alumi- 
nium spade  is  suspended  on  a  hovi- 
sontal  platinum  wire  stretched  by 
platinnm  springs  at  its  two  enda^ 
and  ii  carefully  balanced  with  ita 
centre  of  gravity  in  the  line  of 
nipensiou,  so  that  the  only  force 
other  than  electric  that  can  afTect  it 
li  the  tordoD  of  tbe  wiie,  which 
acts  like  the  string  iu  the  toy  called 
tbe  "jumping  frog,"  or  like  the  baur 
rope  in  the  catapulteof  theancients. 
The  spade  ia  so  arranged  that  P  la 
aa  nearly  as  poasiblo  in  the  aime 
plane  with  the  guard  plate  when 
the  hair  is  in  the  sighted  position. 
It  ia  the  torsional  couple  exerted 
by  tbe  wire  in  this  position  that 
forms  the  standard  force.  Tbe 

remaining  important  electrical  part  is  the  plane  horizontal  disc  O.  , 
It  is  oisential  to  the  action  of  the  inatrumeot  that  we  should  bo' 
able  to  move  the  disc  0  parallel  to  itself  and  to  HH  through 
measured  distances.  The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  sccompliahed 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  application  of  geometrical  prisdplea 
to  mechaniam,  and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  read  TbomsonV 
**  Leaaon  to  the  inatmment  makers"  on  tbia  subject  in  the  Beprint- 
of  hb  iM^ra,  I  849.  The  glass  stem  which  carries  0  is  fixea  intO' 
the  lower  end  ot  a  hollow  brass  cylinder  ;  In  the  upper  end  of  tbo 
Cflinder  ia  fixed  a  nut  AC,  through  which  worlcs  a  carefully  cut 
screw  ending  in  a  rounded  point  B  of  polished  iteeL  The  point  ft. 
rests  on  a  hcMixontal -agate  plate  let  into  a  foot  which 


Pia  9  — Sectlw  of  Thomson's  Portibto 
BlectroffleteTf 


Fig  10. 


■  See  also  B^nt  of  Sir  Wm.  TUdigitrE'ec^qB*' 
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ft  fbeng  nriioil  HMOrt  bitaiud  to  tha  bnM  lid  of  tli*  ju  HlC 
(ij^  $),  Mid  ptMH  Uttough  a  slit  in  Uia  boUoir  oylindar.  Thb 
ffwtiMl  pi«»  U  fitted  on  one  nd*  wUlt  tiro  V  notoMt^  into  vhieh 
Um  hollow  ejrlindar  itpramd  bj  ftapriiiK  Cutesodto  thoUdaud 
batting  half  wajr  battraan  iha  Ti^  and  on  tna  otttar  aid*  wUb  a  xaot- 
angnlar  gnova  u  whiob  lUdaa  Uia  Ttrtioal  part  of  a  knaa-^eoa  D, 
1b  rigid  connoction  with  tlia  hollow  o/lindsr.  D  praranti  the 
(rvUaaarfrom  toning  round,  but  allow*  it  to  mora  rarttealljr ;  it 
■lao  fltniaa  a  fidnciu  mark  mnniu  epnoaita  a  gradnatioB  on  ona 
•dga  of  tha  grooTa,  by  maana  of  whieh  wnola  tuw  «f  Uw  aemr  ait 
fwad  off,  fractioot  baing  ^ttimatad  bf  meaoa'itf  a  drain  head.  Tha 
fat  AC  ia  arranged  in  two  parti,  with  a  ipring  between  then,  to 
preTant  "loat  tuae*  aad  aacore  ataadinen  [for  dataili^  aae  paper 
aitadahora.) 

The  dieo  O  ii  coBaaetad  hr  a  ipind  «f  fine  platlnnm  wbi  with 
the  main  electrode  S  which  la  ianlltad  from  tne  lid  of  tha  boi  bjr 
a  glaia  atam.    The  wraaga* 
*  ment  of  thia  elaetrod*  la 

worth/  of  notice,  and  will  ba 
nndanlood  from  fig.  11.  Tha 
dome  r  ii  calico  the  nm- 
brella ;  ita  nee  is  obvlons.  A 
•imilar,  onlj  laea  perfaet, 
device  was  noticed  m  Ca> 
vall^'i  elaotroeeope.  The  vital 
jHirta  of  the  initrament  are 
all  ineide  the  coated  jar,  and 
therefore  removed  fnm  dia- 
turbiog  infinencee ;  only  it 
ia  neceeury  to  remova  aome  of 
tha  tinfoil  oppoeibe  the  hair 
in  order  to  eea  it  Tha  effect 
of  thia  ia  eonntaraeted  by 
■MBS  of  •  aeiaaB  of  to* 
wlre> 

The  naa  and  tha  theory  of 
the  inatniment  are  rtty 
aimple.  Tha  l>ody  wboea 
potential  ia  to  be  mcaeored 
u  eoniected  with  the  om- 
Inalla,  which  la  raiaad  In 
Older  to  iMolata  the  main  electrode  from  the  caae,  the  laat  belag 
mppoeed  to  be  in  connection  with  the  earth.  Let  «  ba  tha  potan> 
tM.  of  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar,  the  dieo,  and  guard  pute,  T 
^t  of  the  body  and  0,  and  d  tha  diataDco  between  Q  and  H  wlun 
the  hair  i*  in  the  lighted  poaitloB.  Then,  aince  F  mn  be  regarded 
aa  fomiqr  part  of  an  infiaita  f'^U,'  if  ita  enrlace  be  3  ita  potential 
^uaigy  wUl  to  ^r(f  -V)  (aaa  Elmtbiciit,  p.  Sijk  *•*•» 

B«N  tbi  sttaKtloB  /  onFwiUbegireBbj 

...  .,.....-„,. 

Uara/ia  a  eoutaa^  depending  «a  tba  toiaioa  of  tba  anspaoding 
Miaof  thaalBmiainm  balance ;  hanea.  A*  atnBdug  for  S^+fl^  i.>., 
A  boiBgaflOBnaBtdepaBdingOB  tbeoooatnctioBortbaiDatrasient, 
wahava 

•  -T'Atf  (3). 

If  wi  BOW  dapreaa  tha  nmbralla,  ao  aa  to  Mng  0  to  tha  poUotial 
of  the  earth,  and  work  the  ecrew  till  the  hair  ia  again  In  tha  aigbtod 
portion,  we  han^  it  being  the  new  readisg  of  the  acrew, 

a-lrf'    ,  .         ...  (J). 

Haao«,  from  (3)  aad  (}), 

v-A{<r-d)  r.  .  .  .  .  .  (4v 

We  tha  nt  V  In  tarma  of  A  and  the  d\f«met  of  two  acrew  read 
inn,  ao  that  nncettalntiea  of  tero  rcadug  are  eliminated.  The 
Value  of  A  mut  ba  got  bj  compariaon  with  a  atandard  initrament. 
if  abeoluta  deUnninatioos  bo  reqaircd. 
«"  '-Ita  I  Tbomton  a  abiolute  electrometer  (0g,  1S>  ie  an  adaptation  of  the 
jwwtfc"  •tt'«t«ddiec  principle  for  abwilntedetermiaatiooe  We  give  merely 
BB  indication  o(  iUdiCTereDt  parti,  rcfeniug  to TbomwD  >  paper  lie.) 
for  dcutla.  B  u  an  altractiag  diic,  which  can  be  moved  parallel  to 
llaeU  by  a  acrew  of  known  aiep  (/^  in.  or  thereby).  A  is  a  (ruaid 
^laU,  in  the  centre  ol  which  is  a  circular  bslance.di»c  of  iluminiatu 
auspeodcd  on  three  iprinM,  and  connected  hr  a  spiral  of  light 

Slatianm  wire  with  A.    Th*  disc  can  be  raised  or  deprcMed  into 
afinito  pesiiioDi  by  tncaai  of  a  screw  (the  kinematical  arrange- 
Baats  in  coaDectioa  with  these  screws  are  similar  to  that  in  the 

Ertable  electrometer).  A  hair  on  the  disc,  ar  object  leas  A,  a 
ucial  mark,  sad  so  eye  lens  I  enable  tho  observer  to  Ul]  when 

Those  who  deiira  to  koow  the  drin-ee  of  appro  delation  bere 
' '  aansult  Jfaawell,  Bleeintitf  tad  Maffnrtim,  vol  L  g  217. 


thia  diao  ta  in  aaeh  n  pontion  that  Ita  loww  anriaei  li  |baa«lih 
lower  aurbca  of  A.  y  y  are  tha  halwee  of  e  box  vhiek  semai  Oi 
disc  from  alaottio  disttubaneaa.  An  idioatatio  gaiM  (eaM^d 
an  aluminium  lent  with  goaid  plati^  hair,  ttd  la  b  Hii 
portable  eleet^metaV),  plaoed  over  a  plala  P  b  ataBectianiith  Ihi 
guard  plate,  enablsa  tba  ob^arrcr  to  tall  whan  the  gnaid  rials  ni 
the  inside  coating  of  the  inatrunent  (which  fbnns  a  Lsfdnjww 
in  tha  portable  inatmiQeat)  are  at  •  cartaia  dalaiti  wtntiil 
AadfiBdlr.aaaUiDMnuMBtxalMtha  "tijlmldm^'i^ 


Tia,  11— Tbomson'a  Abaolala  Bactwmalai: 

Um  to  raiaa  or  lower  the  potential  of  A  tm  Ota  Mailt  falali' 
reached.  , 
A  abort  dateription  of  tha  lepleniaher  wiO  ha  in  place  hot-  1 
ia  repreaentcd  pretty  clearly  at  E  (fig.  18).  Two  metal  Aim 
in  the  form  of  cylindrical  eegmenla,  are  Insolatad  from  esck  * 
by  a  piece  of  ahonite  ;  the  left  hand  one  ia  in  cenBaetiea  witk 

Sard  plate,  the  right  hand  one  with  the  ca^  of  the  iailr 
id  therefore  with  the  outer  coating  of  tba  jar).  A  vartieel 
which  can  be  apun  round  by  meana  of  a  millod  hca4  cam* 
metal  flics  on  the  ends  of  a  boriiontalarm  of  Tulcaaita.  T*ea 
platmara  ipriugi  (the  front  one  ia  eeen  at  t)  are  amngid  m  u 
touch  the  fliei  aimultaneoualy  u  a  certain  poaitioa  i«at dcii ttv 
shields.  Let  ui  suppoae  the  left  shield  along  wi^  A  to  be  m 
tirety  electrified,  and  the  Biea  to  be  io  contact  with  the  iprtafij 
being  close  to  the  left  shield,  the  front  fly  will  be  elacttilad  •  « 
the  back  fly  +.  Suiqwee  the  shaft  to  revolve  agalBat  the  bsi^ 
a  watch  lying  fee*  np  on  tha  cover  of  tha  elect rcmetec.  The  M 
fly  carrieeolfitB-charga,  tad,  when  Bear  tha  middle  of  lbs  ii| 
shield,  comes  in  contact  with  a  apring  conaceted  with  the  th*! 
hfi'mg  thus  practically  innde  a  boUow  condaetot.  It  gins  ap  < 
-  charge  to  the  ibietd.  At  the  aame  time  ibe  bach  fly  fimsf  i 
+  charge  to  tba  left  aUald.  Tba  reault  of  one  tevolatMB  Ihsrat 
ia  to  increase  Iht  and  -  ehat]pa  on  tht  rcaptetivt  tUoU^  etJ 
other  worda,  to  Ineraaaa  the  diflertnoa  of  potestial  baCwaM  Ua 
Br  giviuR  the  machioe.a  sulScieat  number  of  tam^  the  potsv 
01 A  may  be  raised  as  moch  as  we  please :  and,  by  apianiag  la  l 
oppoiiu  direction,  the  potential  canbe  lowered  :  ae  that,  eac*  i 
rUrged.  Uii  easy  to  adjust  ita  pAMtialtill  tMhwr  of  thafM 
is  in  the  sighted  position.  y  VjVJl^X  'J 
To  work  the  iaetniment,.  tha  alactnda  a  ihx^  lowtrplali  ^ 
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■HiStad  wlA  Ot  oand  plata  to  nM  tU  tUetilMl  fbrnt  on  du 
nbm)  <bt  htir  <^tht  ImluM  to  tamnght  to  tha  id^^ 


thai  uoertifai  bow  for  the  wtd^t  o(  w  gnmniH  dipnuM  tti 
UUnos.  The  weight  b  now  temored.  ua  the  iMlaoM  Mtlt  4 
dlitonoe  sbora  A  equtl  to  th»t  Jut  foQira. 
A  is  now  ohuged,  and  ita  poUatUl 
*4}iufa(i  tai  tiM  liair  «f  the  gun  in- 
diotae  Uiat  the  etudud  poteutliu  p  b 
reeobed.  Let  it'  bow  be  nqnired  to 
meaaun  the  diflerenoe  between  tne  potes- 
tbb  V  and  V  ot  two  oondooton.  Con- 
naot  flrat  one  and  then  the  other  with  », 
and  work  the  lower  acrew  tin  the  hair 
of  the  balance  b  ai^btad  In  aaoh  oaae,  and 
let  the  aorew  readu^  ndaoed  to  oenti* 
mBtraa  be  d  and  a.  Theo,  dnoe  the 
fcroe  on  the  duo  in  each  caaa  b  010,  whara  g 


Fig.  11 
b  tba  Moalanitioa 

prodnced  bj  gnvitj  in  a  Mling  bod;  in  oantioietrea  ptr  aaoo&d,  W9 
haTa  ij  (1)   


Ustrfl 


Fia  IS.— Drjr  PUe  Eleetroaoop^ 

tonw  readiiw  taken  ;  then  a  weight  of  w  gnaiBM 
^nunetricau;  on  the  disc,  the  babnoe  bcnigfat  op 
>Ung  tiu  Miewt  and  tba  reading  again  tiikm.  V« 


where  S  denotea  the  area  of  the  balance  diao,  or  rather  the  naui  of 
the  araa  of  the  diao  and  tbe  hole  in  which  it  wotka.  W«  tbna  get 
fia  Talne  of  V-  V  in  abeolnte  olectrosUtio  0.  G.  fl.  naita.  -ff 

IlL  Symmetrkal  EltetnmMen.— Two  iutramenta  fall  to  "'"•".'^.S! 
daacribed  nnder  thia  head,— the  dry  pile  electroecopo,  and  Thomaoo'a 
<inadrant  electrometer,  ^la  idea  oonmoa  to  thaaa  Inatminentn 
IS  to  maaame  diReraooee  ot  potential  br  dmuh  cf  tba  moHona  «C 
an  electrified  body  in  a  mnmebioal  field  tg  force.  In  tba  dCT  plU 
elactroecoM,  a  single  gold  leaf  b  hong  np  ia  the  field  lorea, 
between  the  oppodte  poles  of  two  dry  pllos,  or,  in  bter  txavm  <g 
the  instnunent,  of  the  same  dir  pile.  The  original  InTantor  of 
thb  apparatus  waa  Behrena,  bat  it  Mten  bsui  the  oaue  of  BohnaB< 
be^er,  who  allgbtlr  modified  Ita  foim.  Foobser  tn^rodneed  tbe 
important  improvement  of  nslos  only  one  jUa,  which  be  tUDOTad( 
from  the  inuuedbte  noighbonrhood  of  tbe  sa^tanded  leaf.  Tbo^ 
polea  of  the  pile  are  connected  with  two  diaea  of  metal,  between 
which  the  leaf  bangs. '  This  airaiwemeot  nakes  it  eaabr  to  secmt 
perfect  aymmeby  in  tbe  ^ootib  fleldf  and  allows  as  to  ntym 
sensitimeas  of  tbe  Instmment  hr  placing  the  metal  ^atos  M 
dU&notdbluioii  (tarn  tba  baf.   Ia  order  to  nala  tbe  ■lliliii^ili^ 


.  Fto.  16.— Eleratlon  and  Section  of  niomson's  Qnadnut  Electrometer. 


«f  perfect  symmetry  stlU  more  aaar  and  certain  Rieas'  added  a 
Bwtsl  lod  to  the  apparatos,  whloh  can  be  made  to  touch  tbe 
Xn  metal  apt  of  the  dry  pile  aimnltaneoaalr,  and  then  be  re- 
wmd,  lesTinsthopibsyiiunetiicallyeleatrifieiL  Thbtimnof  Uw 
ijertroacopa,  with  tha  TOiou  inpnTsments^  is  xemesenled  ia 


XMmgmltetr,,  1 19. 


Hsnkel*  still  further  improved  the  dry^seTecfiMoope  bv'gtTlBa 
a  micTometiio  movement  to  the  platea,  br  snbrtitatiDg  a  gslyaiuo 
batteiT  with  a  bige  number  oells  for  tbe  no  certain  and  vatyina 
dry  pie,  and  by  osiiiK  a  microscope  with  a  diridad  scale  to  measnr* 
the  motions  of  tho  gold  leaf:  With  theoa  imptOTwnent^  it  beaame  a^ 
SltOrvmHer  of  gnat  deUoaey  and  oonsideiable         -^Son^of  ^ 
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•zpnimnits  in  which  Hukti  nsed  It  m  alladed  to  in  the  artlcls 
Elbotbioitt. 

•kcud!''*  la  the  qiudmnt  elaebometer  of  Sir  Wm.  ThomMn,  which  is  the 
met^r.  ViOtt  delicate  electrometria  initrnmeDt  lutherto  inTeated,  the 
moring  body  ia  «  horizontal  Sat  needle  of  almnininm  foil,  snrronnded 
1>7»lizedfiatcyliadric«l  bDX(fi£  H),  which  ladtTUedinto  fonr  in- 
•nktedqoadnDtiAfB,  C,D.  The  oinodte  pain  A,  D  nd  B,  C  an 
connected  by  thin  pUtiDDm  wina.  The  two  bodiea  wlioae  potentiala 
an  to  be  oompared  are  connected  with  the  two  paira  of  quadianta. 
If  A  and  B  cm  their  potential!,  end  C  the  potential  of  ue  Beeflie, 
it  mar  be  ahown  (eee  Uaxwell,  EUcMeily  and  Maynttinn,  |  219; 
that  tu  ooapla  tending  to  turn  the  needle  from  A,  to  B  is 


«(A-B){C-l(A  +  B)} 


...(«), 

where  « is  a  constant  dqwnding  on  the  dimensions  of  the  inetm- 
mant  If  C  be  ray  great  compared  with  ^A+B)^  aait  anally  i% 
thea  tha  ooapla  is 

«CtA-B)  m 

dfaiply  ;  in  other  words,  the  couple  Tsriet  as  the  diffurence  between 
the  potentials  <rf  the  qoadrants.  Some  idea  of  the  general  distriba- 
tioB  tiia  porta  of  the  actual  instruiaent  may  be  gathered  ^nm 
flff.  1^  which  prea  an  eleration  and  a  taction  of  the  initrament. 
Tlw  caae  fonna  a  iieyden  ^  aa  nioal  in  Thotnaoa'a  electrometeia  ; 
the  internal  eoatbg  in  thia  inatanca  ia  Ibrmed  hj  a  qnantlty  of 
coocenttated  aolphatio  acid,  which  alao  keoM  the  inside  of  the 
Inatramant  dry.  The  qnadranta  are  snspenaed  by  glass  pillan 
from  ttie  lid  of  the  jar,  and  one  of  theu  pillars  is  supported  on 
a  sliding  piece,  ananoed  on  atrict  kinematical  pnnciple%  ao  as  to 
be  moTuas  ia  a  luHUaital  dinotton  hj  nuaaa  of  •  ndcromatw 
■erew  Y.  This  motion  la  naad  to  a4fnat  tha  poaitlon  of  the  naadle, 
when  chaned,  so  that  ita  axis  may  uU  exaotiy  between  the  anad> 
ranta  A,  C,  and  B,  D.  Aglass  stem  0,  rising  from  the  lid  of  tho 
jar  into  a  superstmctare  Mlled  the  "lantom,*  anpportsa  metal 
piece  Z,  to  which  is  bstened  a  metol  fhunework  fitted  with  anpporta 
and  a^ustmenta  for  the  hi£lar  aaspenaiou  of  the  needle.  A  fine 
pUtinum  wire  drope  from  the  needle  into  the  solphnrio  add,  Ihos 
eonneotisg  the  needle  wiUi  the  Inside  coating  of  tha  jar.  This 
tail  wire  is  also  fomisbed  with  a  rane,  which  works  in  the  acid  and 
dampa  the  oeoillationa  of  the  needle.  A  stout  slnmininm  wire  riaas 
from  the  needle^  carries  a  light  ooncaTe  mirror  T,  and  enda  In  a  croas 
piece  to  which  are  attacbea  the  anspenslon  fibres.  The  alamininm 
atom  and  tha  platinnm  tail  wirs  are  defended  from  electrical  disturb- 
nncea  by  a  guard  tabe,  which  is  in  metallie  connection  with  tho 
piece  Z,  and  alao,  by  means  of  a  platinnm  wire,  with  the  add ;  it 
ts  throof^  this,  by  meana  of  tha  "  tomporarr  electrode  "  P,  that  the 
inside  M  the  jar  ia  charged.  The  two  pnncipal  alactrodeo  are  P 
cad  M.  Conaaetad  with  Z  ia  a  matd  also  S,  attraettng  tha  ala- 
ainlna  balanoa  of  a  gange  like  tiiat  of  tiia  abaolnta  daotromater. 
iS^^ogabwdl  aaaa  ia tiw Uid's-<ja vkw ^na fai flg.  M.  A 


Fid.  ID.— Thomson's  Quadrant  Electrometer— Krd'a-eye  riaw, 

ylentaher,  like  that  in  the  aboolato  electrometer,  ia  fitted  to  the  lid 
the  jar,  and  by  maana  of  it  tha  potential  of  the  needle  can  be 
adjnstad  till  tha  hair  of  tha  gnage  ia  in  the  aishted  poaition. 

The  daflactiona  of  ^iostniment  are  read  on  by  meana  an  image 
formed  by  the  mirror  T  on  s  scale  at  the  dlatanoe  of  a  metre  or  so, 
the  object  being  a  wire  which  is  atratohed  balow  the  scale  in  a  alit 
illuminated  by  a  lamp.  Vithin  certain  limita  the  deflectiona  are 
proportional  to  the  deflecting  couple,  Lt,,  to  the  difference  between 
the  potontiala  of  tbe  quadrants  A,  D  and  B,  C ;  but  where  this  is 
■Dt  so,  the  instrument  can  easily  be  gradated  eTperimentally, 
for  many  pnqiosaa^  eapeoially  la  the  lactura  room,  an  inatntnient 


msDa' 
ckpiUsir 

metal. 


so  complicated  as  the  shore  ia  nnnecesaary  and  nntlesbable.  X 
simmer  form  (fig.  1 7 )  of  quadrant  electrometer  is  now  mann&etniad 
by  Elliot  Brothers,  and  answers  most  onlmary  purposn  rery  wcQ. 

CapHlary  £leetnmutarM.—Sl90-  —  ~ 

troraeters  hare  recentlr  bean  eon- 
stmcted  by  taking  aarantage  of 
the  bet  tut  the  snrfaca  tannon 
of  fflereory  ia  greatly  affected  by 
the  hydrogen  depodted  on.  ft 
when  it  is  the  neptire  electrode 
in  contact  with  dilute  snlphurio 
add  (see  Xlkotboltvu,  p.  109). 
A  quantity  of  mercnry  ia  placed 
in  ute  bottom  of  a  teat  tax,  and 
communfcatea  with  »  platinum 
electrode  let  in  through  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  ;  on  the  mercory  fa 
poured  diluto  Bal[Auric  sdd,  and 
uto  this  dips  a  tube  drawn  out 
into  a  oapiUary  ending.  Thia 
tube  contains  mercnry  down  to  a 

certain  mark  on  the  capiUary  part,  „    ,       _,  . 

the   rcmdnder    beinToiopied  ^'^ 

with  acid  which  is  continnous  with  that  in  tha  teat  tube.  So  low 
aa  tha  mercnry  in  the  test  tube  is  aimptr  in  autallio  eoaneettea 
with  that  in  tbe  upper  tube,  the  posiaon  of  ttie  mercair  in  tti* 
capillary  part  is  stationery  ;  but  if  aa  electromotire  force  be  intro- 
daced  into  the  external  circuit;  acting  towards  the  teat  tube,  then 
hydrogen  b  deponted  on  the  small  mercnry  surface,  its  sntboa 
tension  increases,  and  the  preaanra  in  tha  tabe  mnat  ba  oonaidanUr 
increased  to  maintain  the  mercury  at  tbe  mark.  Thia  inenaaa  S 
presanra  ia  proportional  to  the  dectromotire  force  within  oertaiA 
limits,  hence  we  can  use  this  i^rsngement  aa  aa  dectrometar. 

EUetromttrU  JfM«urm«n^.— Sererd  examples  of  dectrametrit 
measuremBnt  will  be  found  in  the  article  EuoTaiom  (pp.  16,  $7. 
38,  42,  46,  Ao. ).  We  reeonunend  in  thia  connection  the  ati^  «( 
the  sections  on  atmospheric  deotrldty  in  Sir  Wm.  Thomaon'a 
print  of  PaptTt  en  SUarieity  and  JCaiputim,  and  tactions  399 
and  229  in  Qark  Uaxwell'a  EUdrieU^  and  jeaputim.  Wo  bar* 
been  drawing  throughout  on  ThomsMi'a  M^ort  on  JSUdnmOm 
and  EUctrvoutrie  MtantrtmttOMy  bat  It  will  aot  be  anUsa  to  draw 
attention  to  it  once  more.  (Q.  CH.) 

ELEMX  The  resin  Uitu  t«rmed  in  modern  phnrmny 
is  obtained  by  indsing  tiie  trank  of  a  species  of  Ckmariim 
found  ID  tbe  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  a  soft,  more  or  less 
translucent,  adhesive  substance,  of  granolar  consisteDcj  aod 
fennel-like  smell,  and  ooloorless  vbea  pnre,  bat  sometimes- 
grey  or  blackish  from  tbe  presence  of  carbooaceoos  and 
other  impuritieB.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes 
yellowish  in  tint,  and  harder.  It  consists  mainly  of  essen- 
tial oil,  and  of  an  amorphous  and  a  crystalline  reun,  the 
former  easQy  soluble  in  cold,  and  the  latter  only  in  hot 
aloohoL  Elemi  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufactare  of  siorit 
and  turpentine  Tarnishes,  irMch  it  enables  to  dry  withoat 
cracking.  As  a  constitaent  of  a  stimulating  ointment,  it 
has  found  a  place  in  British  phannacopoaias.  In  th* 
Philippines  it  is  employed  for  .caullung  ships,  and  it 
kneaded  with  lice-baaks  for  torches  (see  Jagor,  Reiten  ^ 
doiPkUipfnntii,  py  79,  Berlin,  1873).  The  word  eloni, 
like  the  older  terra  immi^  a^pean  to  bare  been  derived 
fnm  enhamon  (Greek,  Ira^wor),  the  name  of  a  v^pti* 
medicine  said  by  FUny  to  eontain  tears  exuded  by 
olire-frea  of  Arabia.  Iliis  tree^  aeoMding  to  FlBddger 
and  Hanbory,  is  probat^y  to  be  identified  with  tho  JSoiwsffftS 
Frerama  olt  Biidwood,  whidb  flourishes  in  the  nei^boap> 
hood  of  Bonder  Harayali,  west  of  0^  Qardafoi  (se» 
a  K  Miles,  Joum.  B.  Qeog.  Soc.xUL  pi'  64)i  Uexicaa  or 
y  era  Cms  elemi,  formerly  imported  into  Eo^aad,  is  affordeA 
by  the  species  Amyrit  dem^era^  Bo]rle ;  Maoritius  elemi 
by  another  tree,  Colopkmia  Mauntianoj  D.C^Sandj 
Brazilian  elomi  by  sereial  species  of  Idea.  For  a ' 
"  On  tbe  Cbemigtry  of  Elemi,"  see  Elftckigw,  Fa 
Pharviacy,  1874,  p.  496. 

ELEPHANT  (Mephantida),  a  family  of  pachydermattn» 
mammals  belongug  to  the  order  Proboscidea,  contair'od 
only  a  single  existing  genus  and  two  species — the  sole  aw 
Tiring  representatives  of  tha  entira  otdiBr.  The  da^ritJ 
are  ehaiacterized  by  great]|g|^^;e9^<^^^tiDS 
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!^£m  tite  largest  of  UviDg  terrestrial  mammaU,  hy  peculiari- 
tK)  ia  Ihair  deotitioo,  aod  hj  the  poaseuioD  of  a  langtbened 
probcscia  or  tniok.  The  latter  oi^n  is  a  huge  prolonga- 
tioa  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip,  measuring  usually  from  6  to 
S  test  in  length,  and  almost  wholly  composed  of  a  mass  of 
masdea,  nambcring,  according  to  Cuvier,  nearly  40,000, 
iad  cariotuly  interlaced,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
diTcrsity  of  motion.  Its  extremity  contains  the  two  open- 
ing! of  the  nostrils  by  which  the  elephant  breathes  when 
■nmaiing,  as  it  sometimes  does,  with  only  the  tip  of  its 
trunk  above  the  surface,  and  through  which  it  can  fill  the 
channels  of  its  trunk  with  water,  the  fleribiUty  of  that  organ 
eaabUng  it  to  ponr  the  liquid  into  its  mouth  or  to  squirt  it 
orer  the  surface  of  its  body.  By  a  peculiar  Talrular 
inangement  the  water  is  prevented  from  penetrating  into 
tJie  bony  aostiila.  The  extremity  of  the  trunk  is  produced 
00  the  upper  surface  into  a  finger-like  process,  and  ends 
bueath  in  a  thick  tubercle  which  acta  the  part  of  thumb  to 
tba  prolongation  above,  while  the  whole  ia  exquisitely  en- 
lowed  with  the  sense  of  touch,  and  so  forms  ao  organ  of 
prehension  comparable  in  many  respects  to  the  human  hand. 
With  it  the  elephant  collects  its  food  and  drink,  discovers 
snares  that  are  often  set  In  ita  path,  strikes  itJ  antago- 
niit  to  the  ground,  and  gives  vent  to  its  rage  in  a  shrill 
trumpet-like  aound,  hence  the  French  name  of  trompe  for 
tbe  proboscis,  corrupted  in  our  language  into  truTik,  With- 
out it  the  animal  is  helpless,  being  imable  even  to  feed 
itself ;  and,  as  if  conscious  of  the  vital  importance  of  this 
D^an,  the  elephant  is  exceedingly  cautious  in  using  it,  pre- 
ferring when  in  combat  with  the  tiger  to  fight  with  its 
tronk  carried  aloft,  out  of  reach  of  its  antagonist's  clawa 
When  the  trunk  ia  injured  the  elephant  bwomea  furious 
with  rage  and  ptin,  and  can  no  longer  be  controlled  hj  its 
rider. 

Hie  teeth  of  the  elephant  consist  of  two  incisors,  or  tusks, 
as  iher  are  called,  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  six  molars  on  each 
ada  of  eith«r  jaw.    The  permanent  tusks  are  preceded  by 
nail  milk  teeth,  which,  however,  give  place  to  their 
nccflssors  before  the  end  of  the  second  year.    The  tueks, 
ptooeeding  from  a  permanent  pulp,  continae  to  grow  dnriog 
ifae  alephuift  lifetime,  ud  aometimea  attain  enormonaaize, 
examples  having  been  known  to  wragh  from  1  SO  to  upwards 
of  800  lb  each.    They  consist  almost  entirely  of  ivoiy — a 
naiarkahly  fine  and  elaatie  form  of  dentine— and  are  hollow 
Iw  a  ecHuiderable  part  of  their  length.    They  are  also 
dteply  imbedded  in  the  akoll ;  thus  a  tusk,  about  8  feet  long 
nd  22  inches  in  girth,  was  found  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
te  be  imbedded  to  a  depth  of  31  inches.    The  tusks  are 
iiwiably  beat  d  -.veloped  in  the  male  aez,  and  are  regarded 
by  Darwin  as  seznsl  weapona    Their  almost  vertical  posi- 
howerer,  and  the  inability  of  tBe  elephant  to  raise  its 
bead  above  the  shoulder,  ruider  their  nae  aa  offeiiBire 
weapons  aomewhat  difficult ;  nererthelosa  they  are  certainly 
oni^yed  as  such  in  fighting  widi  the  tiger,  the  mode  of 
Bnng  them  depe^fling,  says  Darwin,  "  on  their  direction 
nd  enrvature" — thus  the  elephant  has  been  known  to  toss 
a  tiger  to  a  distance  of  30  feet  with  ita  tusks,  when  these 
vera  turned  npward  and  outward,  while  it  seeks  to  pin  its 
foe  to  the  ground  when  these  organs  have  the  usual  down- 
vird  direction.    The  tusks  are  largest  in  the  African 
ipecies,  which  feeds  principally  on  the  foliage  and  the 
•accolent  roots  of  trees,  and  in  this  species  they  are  often 
aed  aa  levers  in  uprooting  mimosa  trees,  whose  crown  of 
foliage  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  upturned  trunk.  In 
Oa^on,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  elephant  lives  chiefly 
OB  gnm  and  heriMge,  tasks  are  generally  absent  in  both 
lexea.    The  bullets  occasionally  foUnd  imbedded  in  the 
sc^  ivory  have  evidently  been  shot  into  the  upper  part  of 
tke  task,  and,  getting  lodged  in  the  pulp  cavity,  have  been 
ttnied  down  by  the  growth  of  sneeeasive  layers  of  ivoiy 
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into  the  solid  part  of  the  tooth.  The  molar  teeth  Serisis^ 
of  a  series  of  traosverae  plates,  composed  of  denitfte,  tad 
coated  with  a  layer  of  enamel,  the  whole  bonnd  together  by' 
tho  substance  known  as  ervtia  petrota,  or  cement  Each' 
of  these  materials,  possessing  a  dififerent  degree  of  hardness, 
weiirs  away  at  a  dififerent  rate  from  the  others,  and  tho 
uneven  surface  necessary  for  tbe  proper  trituration  of  the 
food  ia  thus  produced.  Although  the  elephant  may  be  said 
to  have  altogether  six  molars  on  each  side  of  either  jaw,  at 
no  time  can  more  than  one  and  a  portion  of  a  second  be 
seen.  These  molars  are  not  deciduous  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  they  grow  from  behind  forward,  and  as  the' 
anterior  part  of  the  front  molar  gets  worn  away  by  degrees,, 
its  successor  is  gradually  cutiiug  its  way  through  the  gum,, 
from  which,  however,  it  does  not  wholly  emerge  until  thS' 
tooth  in  front  has  almost  disappeared.  This  progression 
of  the  molar  teeth  continues  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  elephant's  life,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  b& 
always  teeUiing.  Six  of  such  molars,  each  composed  of  a 
greater  number  of  plates  than  its  predecessor,  are  said  ta 
euflSce  it  for  life.  The  maasivenesa  of  the  skull,  and  its 
height  in  front,  to  which  the  elephant  owes  something  of 
its  sagacious  aspect,  is  due  not  to  the  great  size  of  the 
brain — which  is  relatively  email— but  to  the  enormous 
development  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  rendered  necessary 
in  order  to  give  attachment  to  the  powerful  muscles  of  the 
bead  and  trunk.  The  presenoa  of  large  air  cells,  however, 
in  the  cranial  bones,  renders  the  skull  light  in  proportion 
to  its  enormous  bulk.  The  eyes  in  the  elephant  are  small, 
and  its  range  of  vision,  owing  to  the  shortness  and  slight 
flexibility  of  its  neck,  is  somewhat  circumscribed;  this, 
however,  is  of  secondary  importance  to  an  animal  living 
generally  in  dense  forests,  where  the  prospect  is  necessarily 
limited,  and  in  tbe  elephant  is  compensated  for  by  exceeding 
keenness  in  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smelL  Its  stomach 
resembles  that  of  the  camel  in  having  a  chamber  which  can 
be  cut  off  from  the  proper  digestive  cavity  for  the  storing 
of  water;  this  is  capable  of  holding  10  gsJlona.  The  con* 
tents  of  this  chamber  it  is  able  to  convey  into  its  trunk, 
should  it  wish  to  indulge  its  body  in  the  luxury  of  a  shower 
bath.  The  elephant  is  an  unwieldy  creature,  iraigbiag  folly 
3  tons,  and  supported  on  coloasal  limbs,  which  from  their 
straigbtness  and  apparent  want  ci  flexibility — an  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  greater  nearness  of  the  knee  and  elbow  to  the 
ground  than  in  most  animals — were  for  centuries  supposed 
eiUier  to  be  jointless,  or  to  have  sucL  joint*  as  could  not  be 
used  8nch  evidently  was  Shakespsare's  belief  when  ha 
wrote — 

"Tho  elephant  hsth  joints,  but  uotfor  oourto^j; 
His  legs  srs  ioi  nmaritj,  not  flexure." 

VuM  delauon  was  furthsr  supported  by  the  fact  that  th« 
elefdiant  often  sleeps  standing  its  hugs  body  Isaning 
against  a  tres  or  rock  In  lying  down  it  does  not  plac» 
the  hind  Isgs  beneath  it,  as  is  generally  tbe  case,  but 
extends  them  backwards  after  tbe  manner  of  a  person 
kneeling.  By  this  method  the  elephant  can  raise  its  huge 
weight  with  little  perceptible  effort  The  feet  are  furnished 
with  five  toes,  completely  enveloped  in  a  tegumentary 
cushion,  and  with  four  or  five  nails  on  each  of  the  front 
feet,  and  three  or  four  on  the  bind  ones,  according  to  tho 
species.  The  skin  of  the  elephant  is  thick  and  soft,  and 
of  a  dark  brown  colour.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  hairs 
on  certain  parts  of  its  body,  it  is  naked,  although  individuals 
found  in  the  elevated  diatricta  of  Northern  India  «e  said 
to  be  more  hairy  than  those  inhabiting  warmer  regions, 
while  the  young  everywhere,  according  to  Tennent,  are  at 
first  covered  with  a  woolly  fleece,  especially  about  the  head 
and  shoulders,  approximating  in  this  respect  to  tbe  ° 
mammoth  which  iohalated  the  altearctie  r^on  duriBg  ' 
Pleistocene  times.   Trcm  such  fftcta  Duwia  rc^ids  it  u 
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probable  tbat  eziating  elephants  have  lost  their  hair; 
OOTflring  tbrougb  exposure  to  tropical  heat  The  elepbaot 
continaee  to  grow  for  upwards  of  30  years,  and  to  live  for 
mon  than  200,  there  oeing  well-authenticated  cases  of 
elephants  that  lired  orer  130  yean  in  captirity.  The 
female  ii  capable  of  breeding  after  15  yean^  and  producea 
a  singfc  young  one,  rarely  two,  at  •  birth,  theperiod  of 
gestation  extending  orer  nearly  31  months.  !^e  young 
elephant  sucks  with  its  mou^  and  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  with  its  trunk. 

Elephants  are  polygamous,  associating  together  in  ocm- 
sider^Ie  herds,  nnder  the  guidance  of  a  sinj^e  leader,  whom 
they  implicitly  follow,  and  whose  safety,  when  menaced, 
they  are  eager  to  secure.  These  herds  often  do  great 
damage  to  rice  and  other  grain  fields  in  cultiTated  districts, 
trampling  under  foot  what  they  cannot  eat.  A  slight  fence 
is,  however,  generally  sufScient  to  prerent  their  Innads,  the 
elephant  regarding  all  such  stnictores  with  the  greatest 
enspicioD,'  connecting  them  probably,  in  some  way,  with 
snares  and  pitfalls.  At  timee  this  usually  inoffeosiTe 
animal  is  subject  to  fits  of  temporary  fury,  and  an  elephant 
in  "most,"  as  this  frended  coudition  is  termed,  is  regarded 
as  the  most  dangerous  of  animals.  When  an  elephant,  from 
"whatever  cause,  leares  the  herd  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is 
not  allowed  to  join  the  ranks  of  another,  but  ever  after  leads 
a  solitary  life.  Tfaoee  iDdiriduals  are  known  as  "  rogues;" 
being  soured  in  temper  exclusion  from  the  society  of 
their  kind,  they  become  exceedingly  ferocions,  attacking 
withoul  piOTocation  whatever  crosses  their  path. 


Viol  1.— AMetn  Elaphant  {Xl^luu  ^/Wmkhi). 
(From  ipMldiaB  la  loolofllcal  Oirdtni,  Loadm.) 

There  are  two  existing  species  of  elephants — the  African 
and  the  Asiatic  The  African  Elephant  {Blepha*  africanut) 
diffus  in  so  many  important  particulars  from  the  Asiatic 
form  as  to  have  been  placed  by  many  naturalists,  and  ap- 
parently with  Buffident  reason,  in  a  separate  genus — 
ZoRxfon.  The  enamel  on  the  crown  of  its  molar  teeth  is 
arranged  across  the  surface  in  lozenge-shaped  figures, 
instep  of  the  nearly  parallel  transTerse  ridges  of  the  other 
species.  Its  ears  are  enormously  large,  completely  cover- 
ing the  shoulder  when  thrown  back ;  they  have  been  known 
to  measure  feet  in  length  and  2^  feet  in  width.  Its 
forehead  also  u  convex,  and  its  back  concave,  while  in  the 
other  the  forehead  is  almost  flat,  and  Uie  back  convex. 
The  A^can  elephant  ranges  over  die  whde  of  Africa  soath 
of  tEe  Sahara,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape,  whwe  it 
formerly  abounded,  but  fnjm  which  it  has  been  driven  by 
nan.  la  hd^t  it  somewhat  exceeds  the  Asiatic  species, 
although  never  standing  more  than  11  feet  high  at  the 
shoulders.    Its  tusks  are  also  heavier,  and  occur  in  both 


sexei,  although  in  the  female  they  are  compantivdy  snail, 
•  male  tusk  usually  weighing  about  30  &,  while  that  of  the 
female  rarely  exceeds  10  lb.    "  The  tusks  of  the  African 
elephant,"  says  lUsr,  '*  ue  seldom  alike;   As  a  man  mes 
his  tight  hand  in  preference  to  his  left,  so  tiie  el^aat 
wcaks  with  i  particular  lotk  which  is  termed  1^  the  traden 
el-hadim  (the  semnt) ;  this  is  naturally  more  worn  thao 
the  other,  and  is  usually  about  10  &>  lighter."   Thej  n»m 
among  tlw  long  grass  on  the  open  plains,  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  water,  of  which  both  speciee  are  ezceasivel/  fond,  ' 
feeding  on  the  leaves  and  roots  of  trees,  and  uaiog  their  ' 
tu^s  to  overthrow  such  as  are  too  strong  to  be  palled  ''. 
down  by  their  powerful  trunks.    The  traveller  just  quoted  ; 
states  that  he  has  observed  trees  4  feet  6  inches  in  oicoA-  | 
ference,  and  about  30  feet  high,  thus  uprooted.   He  vu  : 
assured      the  natives,  however,  that  in  such  cases  the  i 
elephants  assisted  each  other.    Until  comparatively  recent  | 
times  the  natives  of  Africa  hunted  the  elephant  exdnsiTelj  j 
for  its  flesh,  of  which  they  are  particularly  fond ;  but  idnce  i 
the  arrival  of  the  Arab  traders,  the  natives,  who  fonserljr  I 
regarded  the  tusks  as  mere  bones,  and  left  thim  to  rot 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  have  discovered  the 
value  of  ivory,  and  this  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  then 
animals  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  formerly.  ■  Eo^ind 
ahme  imports  1,200,000  lb  of  ivory  annually,  in  order  to  i 
obtain  which,  the  lives  of  probably  30,000  elephanti  in 
sacrificed ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  a  recent  writer  on 
this  subject  that,  in  order  to  anpply  the  demand  for  ivot;  | 
throughout  the  world,  at  least  100,000  individnili  an  \ 
annn^y  slain.    As  the  elephant  is  the  slowest  breeder  o(  ! 
all  known  animals,  should  the  slaughter  contiaae  on  iti  I 
present  scal^  the  total  extinctiwi  of  tuik-bMring  de^d  i 


VlQ.  3.— Adstia  Elepbtnt  (SUpfuu  iHdictu). 

is  probably  not  far  distant.  The  African  elephant  wu  u 
ancient  times  domesticated  by  the  Carthaginians,  win  j 
pbyed  it  in  their  wars  with  Rome.  It  was  this  epecaes  i 
which  crossed  the  Alpe  with  H&nnibal,  ai^d  whvk  the  I 
Romans,  after  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  made  use  of  in  i 
war,  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  in  military  pageants.  Noi 
African  race  has  since  succeeded  in  reclaiming  t^  higbl;  id*  . 
telligent  and  naturally  docile  animal — a  fact  often  qnoted  in  I 
proof  of  the  general  inferiority  of  the  negro  race.  Althongfa 
common  in  Europe  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Bonu 
empire,  for  centuries  after  it  was  almost  unknown ;  and  it 
was  oidy  in  1865  that  the  Zoological  Society  of  Iiondon 
obtained  a  pair  for  their  gardens.  These  are  still  Umg-  \ 
The  Asiatic  Elephant  (Mephtu  mdietu)  inhabits  the 
wooded  parts  of  the  Oriental  region,  from  India  and  Ce^ 
eastward  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  to  Sum^  ud 
Borneo,  It  chiefly  abounds  in  the  jungle,  and  probab^  ^  i 
this  account  is  less  activs  and  flerce  than  the  Afrietn  fonn. 
It  is  not,  however,  partial,  a^^fhs  at  Qtie^fw  sapposn],  to 
low  g^nds  and  sbUi^^b^iM^beubw^fiL^  and  Ceyloiif  | 
principally  among  the  hi  lly  and  even  mountainous  districta. 
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wim  tba  flold  is  often  eonridmU*.  It  ii  excMcUogly 
ii»<botad^  Mdabom  nmaAabl*  lagaeity  io  ito  choice  of 
tmit  OTW  mmmteiB  cUitrieta  It  feeds  largaljr  on  graw, 
ud,  aeeoidisg  to  Tenam^  the  items  of  plutwii,  stalks 
(f  ngsr<sne,  sod  the  featheiy  tops  otbtmboous  irresist- 
ibb  inrarisB,  and  frmts  of  vnrj  dasoiptioD  ue  eatsn  TMm- 
ikmij.  The  tusks  giov  to  t  ooosidenDls  six*  in  tlw  msle, 
bst  ti9  mntiug  in  the  fsmsls ;  while  in  the  C^loo 
dtiAsa^  which  hy  SehlsgeU  Teimenty  snd  othen  is  con- 
nditsd  s>  fonainjb  with  t£a  Snnuttan  slephuitt  a  distioot 
qwcus  (Sltpkm  tumalranm),  tasks  ue  dio  absent  En  the 
fmls^  and  onlj  •zewtimally  pnssnt  in  the  mala  The 
ItttN^howoTar/geneiillyhasapsirof  apperittdsors,  known 
H  "tnshss,*  ftbont  a  foot  lon^  and  one  or  two  inches 
is  dismeter.  domestication  of  the  Asiatic  etephuit 
toes  from  time  immemorial^  the  earliest  records  in  which 
i-'  ii  BentiDDsd  showing  that  it  was  then  chiefly  employed 
b  war.  Elephants  thus  figured  in  the  armies  of  the  kings 
<^  India,  when  these  mcmarchs  songht  to  repel  the  inTssions 
of  Alsxaoder  the  Qrestandof  Tamerlana;  bat,  boweTsr 
{omidable  looking,  tbey  could  not  withstand  the  impetaous 
duh  of  well-armed  and  well-discipliaed  troops.  The  sabres 
of  the  inTsders,  aimed  at  their  trunks,  rendered  the 
el^huts  totally  nnm^sgeable,  and,  in  the  confodon  that 
airasd,  they  generally  did  more  hajm  to  their  own  side 
tUn  to  the  enemy.  Great  wooden  towers,  capable  it  is  said 
of  soe(»nmodating  32  soldiersj  were  nsoally  fastened  to  the 
bs^  of  the  war  elephant,  and  nnder  cotmt  of  these  the 
aidwts  aimed  their  shafts.  Since  the  introdaction  of  fire- 
■nna,  tho  elephant  has  become  still  less  serriceaUe  as  an 
"  srm  <tf  war,  and  is  now  only  employed  in  dragging  heavy 
utDlsiT,  and  in  the  transport  of  baggage. 

Eleuhanti  have  been  known  to  breed  in  captivity,  and 
were  una  bred,  according  to  ^lian,  in  ancient  Roma,  but 
an  event  in  India  or  Ceylon  is  of  the  rarest  occur- 
Roce,  although  in  Ava,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
feaisIsB  are  allowed  to  roam  in  the  woods  in  a  semi'Wild 
itsta^  sneh  births  sre  common.  Domesticated  individuals, 
io  ladia  and  Ceylon,  have  thus  been  all  reclaimed  from  the 
vild  state,  and  the  gaps  caused  by  death  can  only  be  filled 
I7  fresh  captnrea.  Single  wild  males  are  often  caught 
Ikrcngh  the  agency  of  tame  females  acting  as  decoys. 
When  it  is  sought  to  capture  whole  herds,  the  Hindus 
ud  Siagalese  constmct,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  a  vast 
ittelosnre  known  as  a  heddah  or  eorml,  formed  of  the  trunks 
ud  iManches  of  trees,  with  an  opening  on  one  side,  into 
wktcb  the  herd  is  driven.  This,  however,  can  only  be 
leeomjdished  by  thousands  of  beaters -making  an  extensive 
nrcoit  round  the  haunts  of  the  elephants,  and  grsdaally 
'arrowing  the  circle  nntU  a  comparatively  limited  area  is 
esaplstely  inclosed.  Around  this,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
cloaces  of  tSLdpe,  fires  are  kindled  at  frequent  intervals, 
tod  at  last  the  beaters,  with  a  general'  msh,  and, 
onjing  lighted  torches,  close  in  upon  the  elephants, 
tod  the  affrighted  creatures,  seeing  no  way  clear  except 
in  the  direction  of  the  inclosnre,  make'  for  it  with  all 
•pesd,  and  enter  the  corral  Once  they  are  inside,  the 
cnbsQca  is  barricaded,  and  the  entrapped  elephants  rush 
sildly  about  in  the  vsin  hope  of  finding  a  means  of  escape. 
When  completely  exhausted,  they  seek  the  centre  of  the 
itdosors^  and  there  await  motionless  the  progress  of  events. 
Swetal  tame  elephanta,  each  bearbg  a  mahout  or  keeper, 
■sd  with  a  nooaer  following  behind  on  foot,  then  enter  the 
Wral,  and,  the  tame  elephants  mingUng  freely  vrith  the 
sild  captives,  the  latter  ars  pnt  off  thnr  gnard,  and  an 
oppottnnity  is  given  to  the  attendant  on  foot  to  pass  the 
soon  tH  ft  rope,  the  other  end  of  wMch  is  attached  to  the 
III  on*  of  Uu  tarn*  elephuits,  over  each  of  its  legs  in 
weiBsioa.  It  is  tiien  ■qpnrely  tisd  lb  the  tnink  of  a  tree, 
lha  process  M  traiiua&  in  whidi  fcindnesi  and  severity 


both  play  a  part,  occupies  a  comparatively  abort  period, 
being  grtetfy  hastened  by  the  sagacious  co-<^tecation  vl 
tame  iadividnals.  **  Thia  •ssiataDce^''  saya  Tettasnt»  "  can 
generally  be  dispemed  with  after  two  iiiont|i^  and  thv 
captive  may  then  be  ridden  by  the  driver  alnie,  and  ■ftsr 
three  or  loar  montfii  he  may  be  intrusted  with  labonr,  ■» 
far  aa  regards  dooility."  Hdes  are  generally  more  diffleolt 
to  tame  than  females,  and  "rogues'^  are  the  most  diffienit 
of  aU  ;  the  worst,  however,  may  be  zedaimed  by  patienoe 
and  kindness.  In  cavity  slephaats  are  subject  to  a  great 
varied  of  diseaaei^  and  their  rate  of  mntality  is  exeeed- 
iD£^y  high,  more  than  half  bf  those  employed  in 
Goremmant  ■erviee  of  Ceylon  dying  after  a  single  year  of 
serritode.  Their  great  strength,  sagacity,  and  dodlity 
rendsr  them  Talnable  aa  beaata  of  bnnlsn,  and  they  hare 
been  largely  employed  in  the  East  in  road-m«kiDg  and 
bridge-bnih^g,  being  nssd  for  drag^ng  timber,  moviag 
atones,  &e.  A  powerful  elephant  is  abls^  it  is  said,  to  lift 
and  carry  on  its  tusk  a  log  of  wood  weighing  half  a  too. 
Having  regard  to  the  great  expense  of  their  muntenance, 
a  working  elephant  consnming  dnily  about  3  cwts.  of  green 
stuff  and  half  a  bushel  of  grain,  as  well  as  to  their  frequent 
illnesses,  their  employmsnt  is  now  considered  less  economi- 
cal than  that  of  horses,  and  coosoqnently  their  nse  as  beosta 
of  burden  is  gradually  decreasing.  In  India,  however,  the 
elephant  is  largely  employed  in  hunting  the  tiger,  the 
sportsman  stalking  this  feliDe  game  from  the  comparative 
security  of  the  hctedah  fixed  on  its  back,  while  its  motions 
are  directed  by  the  mahout  seated  on  iia  neck. 

White  elephants  are  merely  albinoa  They  are  extremely 
rare,  and  great  store  is  set  upon  them  among  the  in- 
dependent kingdoms  of  Further  India — the  c£ef  white 
elephant  at  the  court  of  Siam  ranking  next  to  the  qneen, 
and  taking  precedence  of  the  heir  apparent  I  Although  not 
an  object  of  worship  in  those  conntries,  the  white  ele[Aanft 
is  considered  a  necessary  adjunct  to  royalty,  the  want  of  it 
being,  regarded  as  ominoDs;  and  in  the  16th  century  a 
protracted  war  was  waged  between  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Aracan, 
in  the  conne  of  which  five  kings  were  killed,  for  th* 
possession  of  a  particular  white  elephant. 

Although  now  containing  only  two  living  forma,  the 
family  of  elephants  was  in  past  geological  periods  much 
richer  in  species, — fossil  remains  of  no  fewer  than  14  species 
of  the  genus  Elephat,  and  a  still  larger  nomber  belonging 
to  the  allied  genus  Mattodon  having  been  found  in  the 
Tertiary  formations,  to  which  their  remains  are  confined. 
The  earliest  elephants  occur  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of 
Northern  India.  In  the  Pliocene  period  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Europe,  the  most  noteworthy  species  of  that 
time  being  the  SUphcu  antiquv$,  a  southern  form,  «hich, 
surviving  the  rigours  of  the  Glacial  period,  continued  ou 
into  Pleistocene  times.  During  the  latter  period  elephants 
first  appear  in  America,  such  forma  aa  the  Mammoth 
{Elfphu  primigenxus)  ranging  over  the  northern  regions  of 
both  hemispherea  The  mammoth  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  extinct  elephants,  owing  partly 
to  its  having  co-existed  with  man,  as  is  proved  by  the- 
numerous  fiint  implements  and  other  human  utensils  found 
along  with  its  remains,  and  also  to  the  perfect  state  of 
preservation  in  which  these  hare  been  found.  At  thi 
beginning  of  the  present  eentniy,  a  Siberian  hunter  dii- 
covered  an  entire  mammoth,  frossn  in  a  block  of  ice,  and 
another  has  since  been  fonnd, — both  so  perfectly  presemd 
that  microscopio  aeetioos  of  some  of  the  tisanea  were  aUa 
to  be  mada  These  spedmena  showed  that  this  hnge 
creature,  nnlike  existing  elephants,  was  thickly  clad  in  a 
covering  of  long  dark  hair,  mixed  at  the  roots  with  shutar 
hair  of  a  woolly  texture,  that  it  poasosaed  a  man^  and  that 
it  had  tasks  of  enormoos  length  carved  vpiri^a4<}&3l7l 
{ths^adrde.  Ita  remains  are  fOisi^ibditdMditJtfJM'^' 
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.Jand,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Europe 
Vad  Aaia.  .  Tbejr  are  epeoally  abundant  id  Siberia,  where 
the  tuxka  are  bo  pleutifid  and  ao  well  preaerred  aa  to  form  an 
Important  article  of  trade,  supplying,  it  is  said,  almoet  the 
.whole  of  the  irorj  uaed  in  Busaia.  In  Malta  the  remains 
of  two  pigmy  elephants — ^the  one  4}  feet  high  at  the 
'shoulder  and  the  other  only  3  feet — hare  been  discovered. 
The  mastodons  differed  from  the  true  elephants  chiefly  in 
their  dentition,  having  a  greater  namber  of  lttohtr8,^aiid 
having  these  crowned  with  promineDt  tuberelei  ftrranged 
in  pairs ;  they  had  also  tusks  in  both  jaws,  thoae  in  the 
lower,  however,  never  attuning  great  length,  and  often 
falling  out  during  the  lifetime  of  the  mastodoiL 

Soe  S.  do  PrieiK,  Eixt.  du  iUphAutt,  Ptri»,  IMO;  Patnu  «b 
JtarlenfoU,  EUphantograyhia  eMrioia,  17IS ;  Bowring,  Siam,  it* 
Kingdom  and  PiopU,  vol.  i.  p.  219;  LiringitoDe'i  Travelt, poMim ; 
"Hist  militoir*  dcs  jUph&uta,"  in  Btv.  d— D.  U<mde»,\tiiag  a 
rerami  of  Armsndi. Bid,  mii. da lUiA.,  184S ;  Oudos,  "Lm&ipiama 
liU  guom,  ibid.  nU;  Da  BUinville,  OiUogra^ii:  Duil^nU; 
Ciift  "  Od  the  foMQ  remsins  of  two  ntw  motM  of  llsstodon,"  in 
Tratu.,  vol.  U.  2d  seri» ;  Uonan,  HttMire  tur  la  oamtntt 
'foaila  d^iUphaat  trovnta  «n  Btlgt;  H.  Falconer,  "  Hunmoth  uid 
.£l«phant,"  in  OtoL  JonrtMl,  1866,  sud  PdkKnUolopeal  ii«moirt 
and  A'otet.  1SS8.  (J.  OL) 

ELEPHANTA  ISLE,  called  by  the  natives  Gharipur,  a 
•mall  island  between  Bombay  and  the  mainland,  is  situated 
about  seven  miles  from  Bombay,  18*  57'  N.  lat  and  73*  E. 
loD^  It  is  nearly  ^re  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  few 
inhabitants  it  contains  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  o^ 
rise,  and  in  rearing  sheep  and  poultry  for  the  Bombay 
nacket.  The  island  was,  till  within  recent  times,  almost 
entirely  overgrown  with  wood ;  it  contains  several  springs 
of  good  water.  But  it  owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  the 
mythological  excavations  and  sculptures  of  Hindu  super- 
stition which  it  contains.  Opposite  to  the  landing-place 
is  a  colossal  statue  of  an  elephant,  cracked  and  muti- 
lated, from  which  the  island  received  from  the  Portuguese 
the  name  it  still  bears.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  is  a 
cave,  the  entrance  to  which  is  nearly  60  feet  wide  and  18 
high,  supported  by  pillars  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  the  sides  are 
sculptured  into  nuQeroua  compartments,  containing  repre- 
sentations of  the  Hindu  deities,  but  many  of  the  figures 
have  been  defaced  by  the  zeal  of  the  Mahometans  and  Por- 
tuguese. In  the  centre  of  the  excavations  19  a  remarkable 
bust,  thought  to  represent  the  Hindu  Triad,  namely, 
Brahma  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  Preserver,  and  Siva  or 
Mahadeva  the  Destroyer,  but  now  supposed  by  some  to  be 
a  triform  representation  of  Siva  alon&  The  heads  are  6 
feet  in  length,  and  are  well  cut,  and  the  faces,  with  the 
exception  of  the  under  Up,  are  handsome.  He  head- 
dresses are  curiously  omamented;  and  one  of  the  figures 
hohls  in  its  band  a  cobra  di  capeUa  snake^  whilst  on  the 
cap  are^  amongst  other  symbols,  a  hnman  ikoU  and  a 
young  hnfant  On  each  aid.  of  the  Tiimorti  is  a  pilsstor, 
the  front  of  which  is  filled  up  by  a  human  figure  leaning 
on  a  dwar^  botii  mneh  defaced.  There  is  a  large  com- 
partment to  the  right,  hollowed  a  little,  and  covered  with  a 
great  variety  of  figurea,  the  largest  of  which  is  1 6  feet  high, 
representing  the  double  figure  of  Siva  and  Farvati,  named 
Viraj,  half  male  and  half  famaUh  On  the  right  is  Brahma, 
four-faced,  on  a  lotus,— one  of  the  very  few  reinvientations 
of  this  god  which  now  exist  in  India ;  and  on  the  left 
is  Tishnn.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Trimurti  is  another 
compartment  with  various  figures  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  the 
most  remarkaUe  of  wfaidti  is  Siva  in  bis  viodictive 
character,  eight-handed,  with  &  collet  of  skulls  round  his 
neck.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  cave  ia  a  square 
apartment,  supported  by  eight  colossal  figures,  containing 
a  gigantio  symbol  ti  Mahadeva  or  Siva  cut  out  of  the  rocL 
In  a  ravine  connected  Tnth  the  great  cave  are  two  other 
^ves  abo  contunin^  Bonlptare^  whidi,  howereiv  luive 


been  much  defaced  owing  to  the  acUon  of  damp  and  tlie 
falling  of  the  rocks.  This  interesting  retreat  of  Hindu 
religions  art  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Siva,  but  it 
contains  numerous  representations  of  other  Hindu  deities. 
It  has,  however,  for  long  been  a  place,  not  so  much  of 
worship,  as  of  archMilogieal  and  artistic  interest  altk*  to 
the  European  and  Hinda  travaller.  It  forma  a  wonderful 
monument  of  antiquity,  and  must  fasve  been  a  work  of 
inovdibls  labour.  Andueoloj^cal  anthoritiea  an  <tf  opinion 
that  the  cave  must  have  been  excavated  about  the  tenth 
century  ot  oor  en.  The  iahmd  ia  much  fosqnented  h<y  tlie 
British  residenta  of  Bombay ;  and  dnriag  hia  tour  in  Iiidin 
in  1876,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  eatntaiaed  Uiere  nt  * 
banquet  (See  Bonaaelet'a  L'Indc,  and  Fergnason'a  Buiety 
0/  Arehitteturt.) 

ELEPHANTIASIS  (aynonyma,  JSlqahatiiuuit  Anibum, 
Barbadoa  Leg,  Boaenmia)^  a  term  applied  to  a  JieeMB 
whidi  is  characterised  by  apeculiar  over^wth  of  tbe skin 
and  snbjaeent  tezturesi  Thia  ctndition  Appears  to  arise 
from  repeated  attacks  of  inflammaUon  of  the  skin  and  oon> 
current  obstruction  of  the  veins  and  lymphatic  veaseb  ol 
the  part  It  may  attack  any  portion  of  the  body,  but  moat 
commonly  occurs  in  one  of  the  legs,  which  becomes  ao 
enlarged  and  disfigured  by  the  great  thickening  of  its 
textures  as  to  resemble  the  form  of  toe  limb  of  an  dephan^ 
whence  the  name  of  the  disease  ia  derived.  The  thickening 
is  due  to  excessive  increase  in  the  eomsctive  Ussne,  whid 
result*  from  the  inflammatory  proceai^  and  which  by 
pressure  on  the  muscles  of  the  limbeaDaea  them  to  unde^o 
atrophy  or  de^neration.  Hence  the  limb  becomea  naelea& 
This  disease  is  most  frequently  seen  in  tropical  climate& 
When  affecting  the  scrotum  it  fi^nently  produces  a  tumor 
of  enormous  dimensions.  There  is  in  general  litUe  pain 
attending  elephantiasis,  which  is  essentially  a  chronio 
diseasei  The  health,  however,  ultimately  suffen,  and 
serious  constitutional  disturbance  is  apt  to  arise.  Jjt  the 
earlier  stages  of  this  disease  great  relief  or  even  a  cure  may 
be  effected  by  the  persistent  employment  of  wet  bandages 
applied  tightly  to  the  limb  from  the  toes  upward,  aa 
recommended  by  Hebra.  Ligature  of  the  main  artery  of 
the  affected  limb  has  also  been  employed  successfully, 
while  amputation,  which  was  formerly  the  only  remedy 
employed  may  occasionally  be  called  for.  In  the  case  of 
tumors  such  aa  those  already  referred  to  the  only  remedy 
is  excision.  This  disease  is  totally  different  from  the  so- 
called  EUpKanticuU  Graoorum,  or  true  leprosy,  which  will 
be  afterwiirds  described.  ^ 

ELEUSINIAf  a  festival  with  myateries  in  honour  ctf  the 
goddess  Demeter  and  her  daughter  Fetsephone>  bo  named, 
it  was  Bupposed,  from  tlie  celebration  of  the  moet  ancient  of 
these  featifsls  at  Eleuaia.    The  institutional  legend  000- 
necta  the  featival  at  ESenaiB  directly  with  the  mythical  in- 
cidents arising  out  of  the  rape  of  Persephone,  known  pn- 
emineatly  as  Kore  or  tlie  Maiden.   Monming  bitteriy  for 
the  loaa  of  her  child,  who  has  been  borne  away  by  Hades  or 
Aidoneua  to  the  nfpons  beneath  the  earth,  the  flnililnsa 
Demeter  vandem  over  aea  and  knd  in  a  vun  aearah,  nntiil 
she  comes  to  Elenaia.  Here  seated  on  a  atm^  and  absoibed 
in  her  grief,  ahe  is  aocoated  \sj  the  daughters  of  tin  Elaosia- 
ian  king  C^eus,  and  by  them  brought  into  hia  hoose^  whan 
she  finds  a  home  and  becomea  the  nurse  of  bis  only  son 
Demophoon.    To  make  the  cluld  immortal  dra  plnsgM  him 
each  night  into  a  bath  of  fire ;  but  before  the  work  ia  don«^ 
the  process  is  seen  by  his  mother  Metanir&    ^r  terror 
excites  the  wrath  of  the  mysterious  stranger,  who^  tiirowing 
off  her  garment  of  kumiliatimi,  exhibits  heraelf  in  all  hw 
majeity,  and,  rebuking  the  folly  which  has  marred  ihs 
fortunea  of  Demophoon*  promises  to  preacribe  the  zitM' 
to  be  oel^wated  in  the  temple  jvludt  is  to  be  boilt  to  bur 
hntottr  on  the  biU  |^^^f4^0gi^  tempio  nh» 
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kkas  Qp  her  «bod« ;  but  th«  grief  from  which  she  had  been 
»BMd  for  a  while  hy  the  jesta  and  aareaBnu  of  the  Krring 
maid  lambt  agun  lettlei  down  upon  her  ;  and  the  earth, 
^npalhumg  with  the  Honraing  Mother,  refuses  to  yield 
Mr  frQtta  until  Zens  aeods  Hermea,  hia  ineBseoger,  to  the 
nn»een  land,  and  the  maiden  ia  reatored  to  her  moUier  at 
Elnisia,  a  name  which  means  aimplj  the  ti78ting-plac& 
the  nyth  traa  thus  loodiied  in  thB  Kttle  town,  which 
letaioed.itB  religioas  pr»«minanea  after  it  bad  been 
^oded  in  the  Athenian  etate.  Here  wai  to  be  seen  the 
rtona  on  whieh  the  goddeta  wsa  seated  when  tlw  danghtera 
of  Galena  addreaaed  her;  here  waa  the  hill  on  which  she 
lade  Uism  ruae  her  ahrin^  and  the  well  Galliehoms,  with 
its  orershadowing  olira  tree,  near  which  ahe  had  rested. 
Bere  abo  were  the  homes  of  Enmotpna,  Triptolemns,  and 
Diodes,  whose  deacendanta  retained  (or  ages  their 
fceceditary  fnnetions  in  the  mysteries  whidi  attondsd  the 
Aeat  anonal  festiTsL  In  the  same  way  each  incident  in 
ue  l^od  waa  reproduced  in  the  feast  or  in  its  aeceaaoriea 
Rude  and  eoaise  reilleiy  sddreased  to  the  passeia-bjr  repre* 
sented  the  ron^  jesta  of  the  maid  Iambs ;  the  pesset  of 
barley-meal  mingled  with  water  and  mint,  which  the 
goddess  drank  in  the  house  of  Celeus,  was  etill  given  to 
her  wtwdiippers ;  while  the  torch  by  which  Hecate  had 
goided  her  during  part  of  her  vsndenngs  had  its  place  in 
the  ritual  of  the  leaat,  every  portion  of  which  had  thus  her 
angttst  sanctiCT.  • 

In  later  times,  when  Eleusii  had  lost  its  political  in- 
dependebce,  a  tempb  of  the  goddess  at  Atbeoi,  called  the 
Eleosioion,  became  to  some  extent  the  rival  of  the  ahrine 
at  Eleosis ;  but  the  dignity  of  the  ancient  aanctnary  wk% 
etill  marked  by  the  solemn  proceseioQ  yearly  made  to  it 
from  Athens,  daring  the  greater  of  the  two  Elensinian 
iestivala.  To  this  feast  it  would  seem  that  at  first 
Atbeniaus  only  were  admitted,  the  origin  of  the  lesser 
festiral  being  ascribed  to  a  request  made  by  Hercnles  to  be 
initiated  before  his  descent  into  Hades.  Strangers  being, 
it  was  said,  ezcladed  from  the  mysteriee,  the  leaser 
iSleusinia  were  inatitated  to  extend  the  benefit  to  all  Qreeke 
vho  might  wish  to  share  ib  The  great  feast,  celebrated 
^ariy  during  the  month  of  Boedromion  (Sept -Oct  ),lB5ted 
sine  days.  The  first  day  bore  the  name  iyvpfiot,  the  day 
itf  gathering  at  Athens  for  those  who  had  been  initiated  in 
flie  leeser  mysteries.  On  the  second  dsy,  which  nas 
flamed  from  the  ery  *A\a^  Mwrrtu,  the  mystie  went  in 
tooeession  to  the  sea-ehore  and  were  there  parified.  The 
vird  was,  it  seems  from  the  scanty  notices  which  ire  have 
(if  it,  a  day  of  fasting.  On  the  fourth  a  basket  containing 
^megianates  and  poppy  seeds  (the  latter  representing  the 
slnpefying  power,  Nopxuro-oc,  under  whose  influence  the 
mafdsn  Persephone  was  stolen  away,  the  former  denoting 
(ho  fecundating  principle  by  which  the  earth  is  prepared 
for  the  outburst  of  vegetation  after  the  sleep  of  winter), 
was  carried  on  a  waggon  in  a  basket,  whence  the  procession 
received  the  name  Ka\d$mv  m^oSos.  The  waggon  waa 
followed  by  women  carrying  small  cases,  Kurrat  fiumncat, 
ja  their  handa  On  the  fifth  day,  the  day  of  lamps,  tha 
<orehea  borne  in  procession  to  the  temple  at  ElsuBts  denoted 
the  wanderings  of  the  goddeu  in  search  of  her  child, 
through  the  season  of  darkness  and  gloom.  The  sixth,  tho 
most  solemn  day  of  alt,  was  knotrn  by  the  name  of  laccbua, 
'laxx<K(  *ho  in  the  Eleusinian  legend  is  described  as  a  sod 
of  Demeter,  but  who,  according  to  the  Theban  tale,  is,  under 
(lis  name  Dionysiu,  the  child  of  Zeus  and  Semele.  The 
■tatne  of  tbta  god,  bearing  a  torch,  waa  carried  in  solemn 
(•roceanon  to  Eleusis  from  the  Athenian  suburb  of 
Kerameikoa  (Ceramicus).  During  the  night  which  followed 
this  celebration  those  who  sought  initiation  were  admitted 
to  the  last  rites,  in  the  presanoe  of  those  only  who,  having 
heso  already  initiated,  war*  called  ixoma*.    After  taking 


the  usual  oath  of  secrecy,  they  passed  from  the  darkness 
of  night  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  shrine,  and  there 
saw  the  things  which  none  but  Epopta  could  look  upon, 
and  which  they  were  bound  not  to  rsveaL  The  imagination 
of  later  writers,  not  speaking  from  personal  knowledge, 
ran  riot  in  description  of  terrible  ordmls  and  scaring  sights 
undergone  by  the  mysts  before  the  final  splendours  burst 
upon  their  eyes ;  while  the  fancy  of  Christians  invested 
the  preparatory  rites  with  even  greater  horrors.  Probably 
both  the  awfulneas  of  tiie  ordeal  and  the  glories  id  tha 
subsequent  revelation  wen  abaurdiy  exa^emted.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  ritnal  ia  on  its  face  aymbolical  of 
the  passage  through  death  to  life*  first  in  the  case  <4  the 
frait-bsartng  earth,  and  then  of  the  soul  of  man. 

^a  real  work  of  tfie  festival  was  now  over.  The 
pilgrimaga  of  the  Houming  Mother  had  been  traced  from 
the  moment  when  her  diild  had  been  torn  from  her  to  the 
hour  when  by  the  iSenainian  fountain  aha  was  reatored  to 
her  in  all  her  lovalineaa.  The  seventh  day  waa  a  day  of 
jesting  and  railleiy,  denoting  jnost  probably  the  joy  in- 
volved in  the  ontburat  of  spring,  although  the  institutional 
legend  ascribed  it  to  the  efforts  of  Iambs  or  Eaubo  to 
dispel  the  grief  of  the  goddess  before  tha  return  of  the 
maidea  The  eighth  day,  called  Epidauria,  is  said  to  have 
been  added  because  on  that  day  the  god  Asdepius 
(iEsculapius),  arriving  too  lata  for  the  ceremonial  of  tha 
sixth  day,  asked  for  initiation.  This  l^nd  is  a  set-off  to 
the  one  which  was  supposed  to  account  for  the  institution 
of  the  leeser  Elensinia  for  the  benefit  <rf  Hercules.  The 
pouring  of  water  or  wine  from  two  vessels,  one,  held 
towards  the  east,  the  other  towards  the  Vest,  some  mystic 
words  being  at  the  same  time  recited,  gave  to  the  ninth 
and  last  day  its  name  UKfiftoxatu. 

The  nature  of  the  mysterious  doctrines  set  forth  before 
those  who  were  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  festival  is  a 
question  which  belongs  rather  to  the  subject  of  mysteriea 
in  general  Enough  bu  been  already  sud  to  show  that 
one  great  feature  in  this  feast  was  the  dramatic  symbolism 
which  described  the  revivification  (4  the  earth  after  the 
death  of  winter.  This  symbolism  assumed  forms  which 
would  explain  their  meaning  even  to  the  uninitiated.  But 
the  revival  of  nature  would  be  inseparably  associated  with 
the  thought  of  the  life  into  which  the  human  soul  passes 
through  the  gateway  of  death ;  and  in  a  festival  where 
everything  waa  dramatic  the  one  truth  or  fact  would  be 
expressed  by  signs  not  lees  than  the  other.  The  Eleusinian 
legend  represents  Dionysus  or  laccbus  as  the  snn  of 
Demeter ;  and  in  the  great  Dionysiac  festival  at  Athens  tha 
phallus  was  solemnly  carried  in  procession,  as  in  like  state 
the  veiled  ship  or  boat  of  Athene  was  borne  to  the 
Acropolia  This  ship  or  boat  was  represented  by  the 
mystic  cists  or  chests  carried  by  the  pilgrims  to  Elensis, 
and  answers  to  the  yoni,  as  the  phallus  corresponds  to  the 
lingam  of  the  Hindu.  The  methods  of  initiation  based 
on  these  signs  might  be  gross  or  spiritual,  coarse  or  refined, 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
used;  nor  would  it  be  eurprising  if  both  these  elements 
were  more  or  less  mingled  in  all  mystical  celebrations. 
There  in  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  involved  any  more  than  this  symbolical  teaching 
which  centres  on  the  two  ideas  of  death  and  reproduction  ; 
there  is  do  valid  ground  for  supposing  that  it  inv.olved 
less.  Hence  when  Dr  Thirlwall  expreseee  a  doobt  whether 
the  Greek  mysteries  were  ever  used  "  for  the  exposition  of 
theological  doctrines  differing  from  the  popular  treed,"  or 
when  Mr  Qrote  asserts  it  to  be  altogether  improbable  that 
*'any  recondite  doctrine,  religious  or  philosophical,  was 
attached  to  the  mysteries  er  contained  in  the  huly  etories  " 
of  any  priesthood  of  the  ancient  world,  the  remark  is  pro- 
bably right,  if  by  this  recondite  teac^g  ..b^,  meant 
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doctrinM  rdtting  to  the  natara  of  God  and  the  diviae 
goTerameot  of  the.  world ;  bat  we  shonld  bs  icue«I]r 
joatifisd  in  ptuhiog  H  further. 

How  fer  in  the  EleiuiDian  myiteriet  the  ritual  wee 
■trictlj  Greek  or  eren  strictly  Aryan  is  a  question  of 
greater  difficulty,  and  perhaps  of  greater  interest  It  may, 
be  enough  here  to  say  that  the  lacchni  or  Dionysos  who 
in  the  Eleosinian  legend  is  tbe  son  of  Demater  is  pre- 
eminently a  Theban  god,  and  that  to  Thebes  especially  is 
traced  the  introduction  from  Aua  of  that  orgiastic  wordiip 
in  which  the  frenzy  of  the  worshippers  denoted  the 
irrsHstible  impdaes  by  which  the  decay  and  reproduction 
of  the  natural  world  are  governed. 

8m  Oninroff,  S$iai  tir  U»  nytUnt  tTSUutU,  Full,  1818 ; 
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ilylhelogy  of  th§  Aryan  Kaiwn*,  book  U.  chtp.  iL  soction  12, 1670  ; 
Bamliara  Schmidt,  "  DaaiBtar  in  Elaom  uad  Hen  F.  Lanormaot," 
in  Jthtiniteitt  UxtHum,  1870  ;  Brown,  JHonytiok  Xyth,  chspt  tL 
bub-Motion  S,  on  tha  EUoilnian  Rltnal,  IS77.  (O.  W.  C) 

ELEUSIS,  a  small  city  of  Attica  abont  fourteen  miles 
north-west  of  Athens,  occupying  the  eastern  part  of  a 
rocky  ridge  close  to  the  shore  opposite  the  island  of 
Salamia.  Like  moat  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  its  origin 
is  ascribed  to  Tarioos  ftbnlons  characters,  and,  among 
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these,  to  Ogyges,  a  fact  which  at  least  proves  it  to  be  of 
the  bigheet  antiquity.  In  the  earlier  period  of  its  history 
it  seems  to  hare  been  an  independent  rival  of  Athens,  and 
it  was  afterwards  reckoned  one  of  the  twelve  Old  Attic 
cities.  A  coaaiderabte  portion  of  its  small  territory  was 
occupied  by  tbe  plains  of  Thria,  noticeable  for  their 
fertihty,  though  the  hopea  of  the  husbandmen  were  not 
uafrequently  disappointed  by  the  blight  of  the  south 
wind.  To  the  west  was  the  Campus  Rharius,  n<&'ov 
'Fdputv,  or  Rharian  Plain,  where  Demeter  is  said  to  have 
sown  the  first  seeds  of  com  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  Campos 
was  the  KoAXt'xopo)'  i^piap,  a  well  round  which  the 
Eleusinian  matrons  are  said  at  first  to  have  danced  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  ;  and  on  its  confines  was  the  field 
called  Orgas,  planted  with  trees  consecrated  to  Demeter 
and  Froserpine.  To  the  traveller  approuhing  by  tbe 
Sacred  Way  from  the  east  the  first  building  that  presented 
itseU  was  the  temple  of  Triptolemos,  the  sits  of  which  is 


now  occupied  by  the  tittle  chnrch  of  St  ZachatiH ;  and 
next  came  a  temple  dedicated  to  Artemis  Propylsea  and 
Poseidon,  constructed  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble.  Sb- 
trance  into  the  outer  penbolo*,  or  inclaaare^  of  the  great 
tompte  of  the  mysteries  was  <^tained  by  means  of  a  poe- 
tico  built  in  imitation  of  the  propylna  of  the  Atheoijin 
dtadel ;  into  the  inner  periboio*  by  another  dedicated  by 
the  conaul  Appius  Clandins  Pnlcher,  in  S4  b.c,  and  ea{* 
cuted  by  bis  nephew  Claudtue  Fulcher  and  Marcine  Has 
The  temple  itaelf,  sacred  to  Demeter  and  Kora  (Cerea  and 
Proserpine),  was  conaidered  one  of  the  most  beantifal  pro- 
ductiooa  <tf  the  genius  of  Qreeoei  The  ori^nal  foimd^iaD 
is  said  to  have  been  dne  to  Hndion  IL,  and  demena 
Alezandrinns  placet  H  eren  ISO  yeare  earlier,  in  the 
of  Lynceiis,  Its  position  and  riches  naturally  exposed  tbe 
tompU  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  Attica;  and,  thongb 
defended  by  a  strong  fortress,  it  was  seldom  able  t^mSka 
an/  lengthened  r«sistanctt>-  Cleumenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
dared  to  violato  ita  aacnd  preciocto;  but,  if  wa  maj 
believe  the  Athenians,  he  was  aoon  after  seised  with  a  letiC 
butive  fit  of  madneasL  The  Persians  burnt  it  to  the  groood 
after  the  battle  of  PktM ;  but  scarcely  bad  they  retired 
from  Greece,  when  the  Athenians  determined  to  rebniki  it 
with  more  tiian  its  original  magnificence.  letinn^  t&s 
architect  of  the  Fartbeiwn,  was  ordered  to  draw  up  the 
plan  of  the  new  edifice.  He  adopted  the  Doric  <wder  ct 
architecture,  without  the  erection  of  pillan  in  front  of  thd 
building.  We  know  not  whether  he  lived  k>ng  enough 
carry  his  plan  into  execution;  bat  it  was  daring  tbe  spIeiK 
did  administration  of  Pericles,  and  nnder  the  cnltivatoA 
taste  of  Phidias,  that  the  temple  was  completed  in  all  itaf 
magnificence.  The  mystic  cell  (jivfrrumt  vr^Kot,  ii^iKrepa^ 
or  T^kmr^ov)  was  began  by  Ckirtebua,  but  he  lived  only 
to  finish  the  lower  row  of  columns,  with  their  architraves 
Melagenee,  of  tha  district  of  Xypete,  added  the  rcat  of  th^ 
enteblature,  and  the  upper  row  of  columns.  Xenocles  oil 
Cholarge  built  the  dome  on  the  top;  A  portico  wu  lona 
afterwuds  added  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  emfAt^eS 
for  that  purpose  the  architect  Phila  This  magmficeni 
structure  continued  to  exist  till  the  hordes  of  Alario  eofl»> 
pleted  ite  overthrow  in  396  i.D.  The  city  disappeared  on 
the  deetruction  of  the  temple ;  and  upon  the  site  nothiiw 
is  now  found  but  a  mismble  viUage  called  I^^na  ( Aawuxi^ 
or  Lepnna,  amidst  the  mini  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Th* 
eoini  of  Eleoals  are  etill  common,  representing  Demetor 
drawn  by  dragons  or  serpents,  and  bearing  the  inscription 
EAEVSI  or  EA-EY  within  »  wreath  of  eara  of  com.  A 
colossal  statue  of  the  goddess,  regarded  by  the  inhabituts 
aa  their  patroness  and  protectress,  was  removed  to  En^antk 
in  1801,  and  is  now  preserved  in  Cambridge. 

ELEUTUEROPOLIS,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestm^  about 
2S  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Gaza,  identified 
by  Robinson  with  the  ruins  at  the  modem  village  of  Bat 
Jibria.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  uuder  the  older  name 
of  Baitogabra,  and  did  not  acquire  the  title  of  Elenther- 
opolis,  or  Free  City,  till  the  Syrian  visit  of  the  emperor 
Septimius  Severus,  In  the  time  of  Ensebius  it  was  so  weO 
known  that  he  uses  it  oa  a  central  point  from  which  to 
measure  the  distances  of  more  than  20  other  towns.  Tha 
year  796  saw  ite  complete  destmction ;  and  it  was  still  in 
rains  when  the  crusaders  of  the  12th  century  chose 
Bethgebrim,  as  they  called  it,  as  tbe  site  of  one  of  their 
fo^resses.  After  the  battle  of  Hattin  it  was  captured  by! 
the  Saracens ;  and  though  King  Richard  of  England' 
again  obteined  possession,  it  finally  fell  into  tha  hands  of, 
Bibars.  The  fortress  and  a  fine  old  chapel  still  remaiiL| 
According  to  a  local  tradition,  it  was  at  Elentharopolie 
that  the  fountain  rose  from  Samson's  "jaw-bone  of  an  aaB.'*^ 
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XLCUN,  or  UoEinmi^  *  ttuitiiiie  waakj  in  ths  nortli 
•f  SeofOa^  bowkdad  on  tin  K.  1^  th»  Uonj  Fbtb,  along 
^idt  it  wttndi  for  thir^  buIm,  od  tlw  tnd  8.R  bj 
BraflhUn^  on  tlu  8L  ud  S.W.  by  loTsmflw-thin^  and  on 
th*  W.  by  Nunwhin^  Tti*  distance  from  the  aea  to  iU 
lEitltoBt  inland  poinC  fa  93  miles.  It  oootaiDi^  sinoa  the 
aharatiooa  inado  bj  the  InTemeaa  and  Elgin  Coonty 
Boandarin  Act,  1870,  abont  487  square  miles,  or  313,370 
aenai,  naariy  ooe-tbird  of  which  zaaj  be  c(Huidered  as  under 
caUiTatioD.  Aa  thoa  limited,  the  coontjcomprisea  bat  the 
n— II  I II  portifm  of  the  ancient  pronoce  of  Moray,  which 
wtfdfd  from  the  Spej  on  the  east  to  the  river  Beauly  on 
the  w«s^  and  from  the  aea  to  the  Qrampjaoa  southwards. 

Elginshire  natoraUy  dindsa  itself  into  two  portions,  dis- 
tingniahed  not  less  by  physical  aspect  and  geological  stmo- 
taro  than  by  the  products  of  the  soil — the  seaboard  and  the 
upland.  The  sorCaoe  d  the  former,  as  its  local  name, 
**  laigh  <f  Moray,"  implies,  is  lerel,  riaiii^  however,  be- 
twwB  the  mouth  of  the  Loesie  and  Barghead,  and  westward 
from  Elgin,  into  ridges  of  some  heigbL  Thioughout  this 
diatziet  ihe  prevailing  rook  ia  saadstoue,  overtopped  to  the 
Booth  and  east  of  Elgin,  and  in  several  other  localities — as 
at  Lossiemouth — by  a  species  oi  limestone  or  "  cherty 
rock."  From  the  mouth  of  the  Spey  webt  and  south 
till  the  gneissoee  rocks  of  the  uplands  are  reached,  the 
BBidatoae  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  belongs  undoubtedly 
fto  the  Old  Red  ot  Devonian  formation.  Elsewhere  in  the 
district  it  is  grey  or  yellow,  apparently  overlying  beds  of 
thia  Old  Bed,  but  abnost  destitute  of  foetils,  except  in 
th*  coast  ridge  and  the  parallel  portion  of  the  inland 
ridgs  already  mentioned,  where  are  tiie  famous  reptiliferous 
atnt*  whose  age  has  lately  given  rise  to  bo  much  discussion. 
Oolitic  patches,  indicative  of  a  formation  of  mesozoio  age 
luving  once  eziBted  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  also  found 
Bcattared  between  Elgin  and  the  sea.  Favoured  by  an  ez- 
caUant  climate  and  ri^  soil,  the  lowlands  of  Moray  have  been 
loog  DOted  for  their  fertility.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  all 
grown  in  greai  perfection,  and  exotic  fruits  of  various  kinds 
ripen  freely  in  the  open  air.  Bince  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  agricultural  pursuits  have  been  carried  on 
in  a  ^lirit  that  hu  greatly  increased  the  natural  resources 
cl  the  district  Within  the  same  period  the  breediu  and 
narittg  cattle  has  become  me  ol  the  most  profitable 
oeeupationi  of  the  farmer;  and  some  ol  the  finest  short- 
IwRied  end  polled  cattle  in  BGOtland  are  to  be  seui  here,  as 
wen  aa  eroasea  betveui  thaee  two  breeda  On  a  number 
of  Uie  more  extendve  farms  large  flocks  of  she^  chielly 
Zteicertm,  are  kn>t  all  the  year  round.  The  upland  portion 
«f  the  coonty  is  hilly,  gradually  rising  bi^er  and  higher 
above  the  level  of  tiie  saa,-*-the  loftiest  of  its  xidges  being 
the  Cromdala  hills,  one  point  of  which  has  an  elevation  « 
S328  fe^  Bere  the  neks  are  metamorphk^  wiUi  asso- 
ciated limestwes  and  vein*  of  granite,  closely  resembling 
the  rocks  ^where  met  with  around  the  QrampiaBS, 
between  the  Old  Bedandthecmtral  masses  of  granite  and 
ether  once  molten  matter.  Their  strike  is  N.E  and 
B.W.,  ^e  sams  as  {werails  between  Aberdeen  and  Argyll 
The  dimato  of  this  district  is  much  colder  and  damper; 
cats  is  the  principal  cereal,  barl^  being  confined  to  the 
^ens  and  straths ;  the  cattle  partake  more  of  the  chuacter 
ot  the  Higwann  Dreed;  and  die  Uaekfaoed  sheep  takes  the 
plsee  of  ue  Leioester. 

Tk»  riven  of  El^nshire  are  three  in  number — the  Spey 
ia  the  east,  the  Losue  in  the  centre,  and  the  Findhom  in 
Ob  weet.  Th»  flnt  of  these  ri<ea  in  Badenoch,  a  district 
of  TnTnnwws  ihfro,  and,  after  flowing  north-east  for  a 
distance  ot  about  130  miles  (iudndiug  windings),  of  which 
60  are  in  Elginshire,  faUs  into  the  Moray  Firth  at  the 
village  of  Qarmosth.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  rapid  river 
h  Bw^aod,  and  to  disdurge  a  Urger  volume  of  water  thui 


anj  other  Scottish  stream,  the  Tay  altms  excepted.  Tba 
Spey  receives  a  number  d  tributaries,  ti»  chiof  of  which 
are  the  Traim,  the  Doloain,  the  Avon,  and  the  fiddich. 
The  Loasie^  by  far  the  smallest  of  the  three,  and  the  only 
one  of  them  that  rises  within  the  boundaries  of  the  county, 
issues  from  a  small  loch  of  the  same  name  in  the  uplands, 
and,  after  a  somewhat  tortuous  course  of  about  26  miles, 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Lossiemouth.  T'le  Findhorn, 
like  the  Spey,  has  its  source  in  Invemess^hin^  in  the 
westera  slope  ot  the  Monadleadh  mountains,  which  for  e 
number  of  miles  form  the  watershed  between  it  and  ths 
Spey.  It  then  flows  through  parts  of  Nairn  and  Moray 
shires,  and,  after  running  in  a  north-eaateriy  .direction  for 
about  70  milsB,  of  which  not  more  than  11  are  within  the 
boundarieaof  the  latter,  reaches  Uie  sea  at  the  village  of  Find- 
horo,  where  it  expands  into  aneatuary  ot  some  extent.  For 
seven  or  eight  mUes  after  it  enters  Morayshire^  the  scenery 
along  its  biuiks  is  among  the  grandest  and  finest  of  the  kiaid 
in  Britain.  Of  all  the  rivers  affected  by  the  memorable 
rainfall  that  occurred  in  the  north  of  Scotland  in  August 
1829,  none  rose  higher  or  committed  greater  havoc  than 
the  Fiudhom.  Both  the  Spey  and  the  Findhom  abound 
in  salmon  and  grilse,  the  fidieries  for  which  are  very  valu- 
able. West  of  the  estuary  of  the  latter  are  the  Culbin 
sandhills,  some  of  which,  though  ever  shifting,  have  an 
average  height  of  US  feet  They  cover  what  was  300 
years  ago  an  extensive  estate,  then  comprising  thousand* 
of  acres  of  the  finest  land,  but  now  presenting  an  impressive 
scene  of  desolation  and  solitude.  The  lochs  are  small  and 
few  in  number.  The  sea  coast  is  very  exposed;  rod^  be- 
tween Lossiemouth  and  Burghead,  elsewhere  low  and  sudy. 
Of  its  few  harbours,  Bnrahead  js  the  moot  dielter«d  by 
position ;  but  a  good  deal  oas  been  done  by  art  for  tiiat  of 
Lossiemouth,  in  which  a  number  of  vessels  may  sometimes 
be  seen  lying.  For  a  number  of  years  the  herring  fisheir 
waa  auocessfuUy  prosecuted  at  Lossiemouth,  Burghea^ 
Hopeman,  and  Fiudhom,  there  being  one  season  as  many 
as  120  boats  fishing  from  Lossiemouth  alone;  but  latterly 
it  has  been  more  or  leas  a  failure,  owing  to  the  herring,  for 
some  caose  or  other,  having  betxmu  scarcer  in  their  old 
feeding  grounds.  Jju%o  quaatitiea  of  haddock,  cod,  and 
ling  are  caught  in  the  firth  and  sent  sonth  during  the  winter 
and  spring  Elginshire  is  not  particularly  rich  in  mineralit 
No  tme  coal  has  yet  been  cuecovered  within  ite  limite; 
and  though  iron  ore  ii  said  to  exist  in  the  higher  parts, 
canno^  owing  to  tiie  ebaence  ot  coal,  be  prc^tably  worked 
Lflad  oooun  to  the  west  of  Loasiemonth.  Attempta 
formerly  made  to  extract  it  from  tlu  rock  in  sufficiettk 
qnantittM  to  prove  temnneratiTe  failed;  but  operatiMiB 
lately  undertaken  give  promiu  (tf  Buccees.  The  yelloir 
sandstone  of  the  lower  Strict  is  a  buildiog-atoue  of  supe- 
nm  excellence,  practically  inexhaustible, — the  distinct 
glaeial  string  seen  on  most  of  its  outcropping  strata,  ptov 
ing  how  capable  it  is  of  resistiug  all  atmospheric  i&- 
fluenoe.  The  rough  unj^acticable  gneissoso.  beds  ot  ths 
upper  district  offer  no  favourite  building-stone^  and  true 
slates  are  unknowiL  The  plantations  consist  of  larch,  fii^ 
and  to  a  less  extent  oak.  Ths  countiy  is  well  wooded,  but 
since  the  introduction  of  railways  a  coosideraUe  quauti^ 
of  timber  has  been  cut  down.  The  forest  of  Dainawaj« 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Findhom,  is  believed  to  be  m 
remnant  of  the  naturd  wood  with  which  a  great  part 
of  Sootland  was  once  covered.  The  manufactures  are  by 
no  means  important  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spey,  though  not  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Highland  Kailway,  which  traverses  Morayi^ire  from  east 
to  west,  is  joined  at  Alves  and  Einloss  by  branches 
from  Burghead  and  Findhom  respectively,  the  latter  of 
theie  being  at  praseiU  (1676X,  disused.  At  Forres  the 
n»)D  line  CNf  the  aune  zailwaj  BtHkse  off  for  Perth  1^  the 
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▼alleys,  first  of  the  Eiver  Findhom  and  afterwards  of  the 
Bpay,  the  Qarty,  and  the  Tay.  The  Oreat  North  of  Spot- 
luid  Bailway  baa  also  been  eztetided  from  Keith  to  Elgin  by 
a  somewhat  circuitotu  route,  and  is  connected  with  the  Bigh- 
land  Bailway  at  Boat  of  Garten  in  Strathspey.  TheMoray- 
shire  Kailway,  joining  Elgin  to  Lossiemouth,  the  first  Una 
formed  north  of  Aberdeen,  is  now  worked  as  a  branch  of 
the  Great  North.  In  1872  there  were  in  Elginshire  251 
owners  of  land  of  1  acre  and  upwards  in  extent,  the 
principal  among  them  being  the  earl  of  Seafield  {Castle 
Grant),  96,721 ;  the  earl  of  Fife  (Innea  House),  40,951  ; 
Sir  William  G.  Gordon  Gumming,  Bart  (Altyre  House), 
36,387;  the  earl  of  Moray  (Damaway  Castle),  21,669; 
and  the  duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon  (Gordon  Castle), 
13,271.  In  the  aamo  year  the  annual  value  of  the  land  in 
the  oonnty  was  estimated  to  be  npwarda  of  £200,000. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  6452.  The  aggregate 
population  of  the  whole  county  was,  in  1831,  34,498 ;  in 
1841,  35,012;  in  1851,  88,969;  in  1861,  44,218;  in 
1871,  43,613.  It  unites  with  Naimahire  in  returning  a 
member  to  parliament  In  1877-78  the  combined  con- 
stituency was  1837  of  which  1SS6  Totera  were  in  Elgin- 
■hire.  The  county  contains  22  parishea.  Eccleaiaatically 
it  is  part  of  the  eynod  of  Moray,  the  limits  of  which  are 
nearly  co-extensiTa  with  thoae  of  the  andent  prorince, 
except  that  Sttathbo^ehas  been  added. 

There  are  two  royal  burgha  in  Elginshire — Elgin,  the 
county  town  (for  which  eee  below),  and  Forres.  Forres 
Qwpulatton  in  1871, 3959)  muat  have  been  a  place  of  some 
uiportance  at  an  early  date,  though  it  was  aubsequently 
overshadowed  by  the  nughbonring  burgh  or  city.  Xta 
castle  was  for  300  Tears  the  official  reaideoee  of  the 
liereditary  aherifibof  Moiu';  and  of  thelanda  andantly 
beatowed  npm  it  by  royal  nvotir  it  a^Q  poaiessea  npwarda 
<tf  1000  acres.  The  town  ii  plaaiantly  aituated  at  foot 
of  the  Cluuy  Hiila,  aerenl  wooded  «iiuaenoBi  ttaTsned  in 
•Udireetiona  by  pnUic  walks  that  an  sheltered  alike  from 
tiie  heat  of  sommer  ud  from  the  cold  of  winter.  On  the 
•outhem  slope  of  on*  of  them  is  a  large  hydropathic 
asttUishment  Forrei  being  one  of  the  centres  of  xailway 
commnnication  in  the  nwtii,  aU  parts  of  the.  coontiy  an 
MMij,  aceeadble  from  it  Its  mosk  aotewortl^  memorial 
of  antianity  ia  8weno*a  Stone,  me  oi  those  remarkiMe 
■cnlptiued  monnments  peonliar  to  Uie  north-eaat  of  Scot- 
Una  Beaidet  the  vQlagea  on  the  eoaat  mentioned  above, 
Elginahire  contains  tboae  of  Fochabers,  Bother  and 
Gran  town. 

In  all  parte  of  the  county  the  oldest  names  of  places  are 
Celtie,  showing  clearly  what  race  had  at  one  time  been  in 
possession  <tf  the  soil  At  the  dawn  of  authentic -history 
yn  find  Macbeth,  Ri  or  Mormaer  of  Moray,  in  rebellion 
aigainat  "thegracioua  Duncan."  The  sequel  is  well  known. 
A  century  or  so  later  there  waa  a  great  influx  of  strangers 
into  Moray — Normans,  Saxons,  and  Flemings — who  got 
large  grants  of  land  from  Davtd  L  and  his  immediate 
successorB.  It  was  in  those  days  that  the  family  of  De 
Moravia  became  the  owners  of  the  fairest  part  of  the 
province.  At  the  same  period,  and  under  the  fostenng 
influence  of  the  same  kings,  the  cbarch  acquired  extensive 
lands  in  Moray.  In  addition  to  the  cathedral  at  Elgin, 
there  were  the  abbey  of  Kinloss,  and  the  priories  of 
Urquhart  and  Fluscarden,  all  well  endowed.  Chief  among 
its  ruined  castles  are  Spjmio  Palace,  the  country  residence 
of  the  bishops  of  Moray  ;  Duffus,  once  the  home  of  the  De 
Moravias,  and  "  still  the  admiration  of  the  antiquary/' 
Rothes,  for  centuries  the  seat  of  the  Leslies ;  and,  built  on 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  a  loch  of  the  same  name, 
Locliindorb,  which  was  in  the  13th  century  one  of  the 
mountain  strongholds  of  the  then  powerful  family  of  Comyn. 
Anothn  interesting  locality  ia  the  promontoiy.  pi.  Burg*. 


head,  or  *'the  Brochf"  as  it  is  still  familiarly  called,  aneienQy 
the  sits^f  a.  Christian  church,  the  date  of  the  planting  c2 
which  there'  is  aoste  evidence  to  show  goes  back  as  far  aa 
the  days  of  Columba,  and  probably  the  site  also  of  one  of 
those  brochs  or  fortresses  so  oonunon  in  the  more  northern 
parta  of  the  kingdom,  the  nationality  of  whose  builders  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  headland  was  afterwards 
turned,  apparently  by  the  destruction  of  these  or  other 
buildings,  into  a  kind  of  fortified  camp,  a  plan  of  which 
has  been  preserved  by  General  Roy,  in  his  Military  Aa- 
tiqtiitUa  of  North  Britain,  £zoept  a  remarkable  well  cob 
in  the  Bolidrock,  and  of  iddei  date  at  least  than  the  mounds 
sketched  by  Roy,  few  vestiges  trf  tlu  fbrmer  importance 
Burghead  now  remun. 

Elgin,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland,  and 
the  county  town  of  the  above  county,  which,  from  its  having 
been  once  the  aee  of  a  biahop,  and  occasionally  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  claims  for  itself  the  designation  of 
a  dty.  It  occupies  a  sheltered  aitaatioD  on  the  banka  of 
the  email  river  Loesie,  about  five  miles  from  where  the 
latter  entere  the  Moray  Firth.  From  Edinburgh  it  is  dis- 
tant by  railway  300  miles,  from  Aberdeen  71,  and  from 
Inverness  36}.  Elgin  has  one  main  street  about  a  mile  in 
length,  with  several  others  running  parallel  or  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Northwards  across  the  Lossie  is  the  suburb 
of  Biahopmill,  in  a  different  parish,  but  within  the  pariiar 
mentary  boundaries  of  the  bui^h.  In  the  outskirts  of 
Elgin  proper,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biahopmill, 
are  a  large  number  of  villas,  most  of  them  built  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  On  an  eminence  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Hi^  Street  stands  Gray's  Hospital,  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  in  1819.  It  waa  built  and  is  maintained 
ont  of  t^e  proceeds  of  a  lega*^  of  £24,000,  bequeathed  for 
the  purpose  by  Alexandtt  Gray,  surgeon,  H.RLCS.,  a 
native  of  the  town.  He  ute  of  the  old  ehnrch  of  6t  Qilei 
ia  occupied  by  the  parish  church,  erected  in  1838,  at  aa 
expense  of  nearly  X9000.  At  the  eastern  extremity  oC 
Hi^  Stareet  is  Anderson's  Institntioni  *'  for  the  education 
of  youth  and  the  support  of  old  ag^*  owned  in  183Sb 
This  building  coat  nearly  £13,000.  Its  founder,  the  eon 
of  a  poor  woman  who  cradled  him  among  the  mine  (tf  tlie 
eatiiedral,  rose  firom  iht  ranks  to  be  a  n^jor-gmeml  in  the 
sei'iioe  of  the  East  India  Cmnpany,  and  bequeathed  for  the 
erection  apd  endowment  of  this  institution  X70|000.  On 
the  top  of  Ladyhill  risea  a  column  80  feet  high,  snrmotmted 
liy  a  statue  of  the  Isst  duke  of  Gordon  in  his  lobes  aa 
chancellor  Uartschal  College  and  University,  Aberdeen. 
Along  the  High  Street  are  many  handsome  modem  atmc> 
tores,  erected  mainly  for  bnaineas  pucpoees,  prominent 
among  which  are  those  belonging  to  various  banking  com- 
paniea.  Other  public  buildings  and  institutions  are — ^the 
Diatrict  Asylum,  the  Assembly  Booms,  the  Market  Build- 
ings, the  Burgh  Court-house  and  the  County  Buildings, 
the  Club-house  and  Beading-room,  the  Museum,  and  ue 
Morayshire  Union  Foorhouse.  The  places  of  worahip, 
besides  the  parish  church,  are  the  High  and  South  Free 
churches,  the  Moss  Street  and  South  Street  U.P.  churches, 
the  Congregational  church,  and  the  Episcopal,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  Baptist  chapels,  all  of  them  of  recent  date. 
Elgin  is  well  supplied  with  schools,  the  old  grammar  acbool 
of  the  burgh  being  represented  by  the  Elgin  Academy. 
The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  are  situated  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town.  In  1390,  alter  it  bad  stOC)d  166  years,  the 
*'  Wolfe  of  Badenoch,*  a  natural  son  of  King  Robert  XL, 
having  quarrelled  with  Bishop  Barr,  set  fire  to  the  splendid 
pile.  The  destmction  thus  wronght  was  repaired  but 
slowly,  owing  in  part  to  the  lawless  condition  of  Uie  country 
in  those  days.  After  the  Reformation,  the  lead  was  stripped 
from  the  roof  in  1568  by  order  olJ;he  Privy  JCooncU,  and 
shipped  for  Holland  '^^^^  ^0©«jte*>*« 
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arpcwed  graduaUy  7i«Ued  to  the  influeaoe  of  the 
vnther,  and  in  1711  th»  giaat  central  tower  fell  to  the 
gTOQjid.  It  remained  in  a  neglected  state  till  aboot  1820, 
Then  it  was  taken  posaession  of  in  the  name  of  the  Crown 
the  Commiarioneca  of  Woods  and  Fomti,  The  cathe- 
inl  ta  now  wall  ineloaed,  and  oTeiy  attention  paid  to 


Qnaod-plu  eTBgla  CWbtdnl. 
praserratioQ  from  further  deoar.  A^jdning  an  the 
ToiiM  ct  the  town  hooM  of  the  maapt  of  Hoimy,  whoea 
ofidal  nudanee  vaa  8mia  Ruaet^  titosted  abont  thiaa 
Bflaa  to  the  north,  n*  Hnaenm,  already  mantioiMd, 
ceotains,  beridee  objactafram  Tarioai  parte  of  the  woildf  a 
vary  oonpleta  edlection  illnstrating  the  natoral  hietorj  and 
antiqaitiea  of  the  county,  chiefly  fonned  *hioitgh  the  aeal 
•ad  actiTity  of  a  hand  of  IocmI  wwkan. 

Tha  trade  of  11^  fa  largely  eonnected  with  ite  watkly 
and  othar  naAata  It  ha%  however,  two  woollen  BaiuH 
factorial,  a  tanwwl^  one  or  two  unall  iron  fonudries,  two 
Wawariei,  and  anne  other  iadnetrial  eetabliahmenta  Ite 
port  ia  Loedemouth,  with  which  it  ii  connected  bj  railway, 
bat  H  hae  likewise  railway  oommnnioatinn  with  Bnrghead. 
The  nulway  from  Aberdeen  to  InTnneM.  paiaae  the  town, 
and  a  branch  line  strikes  off  eonthwarda  hm  that  traTcrses 
Strathapey.  There  are  sereial  newspapers,  one  of  which  is 
poUiehad  twice  a  week  ;  and,  beaideB  a  eironlating  library 
and  book  clnbs,  Elgin  haa  a  literary  and  seleDtifio  society 
in  MHinection  with  the  Uoseom.  Attracted  by  early 
asoociatioiis,  by  the  aalnbrity  of  its  climate,  or  bj  other 
advantages  H  enjoya,  not  a  few  gentlemen  of  independent 
aeana  make  it  ^eir  homa  The  mnnicipal  corporation  of 
the  baigh  and  dty  of  Elgin  consists  of  ^  provost,  i  bailies, 
and  13  councilors ;  and,  along  with  Banff,  Cullen, 
InTenirie,  Kintore,  and  Peterhead,  it  returns  oqc  member 
to  the  imperial  parliament  Population  in  1871,  7340; 
pariianientary  eonstitasncy  in  1877-8,  9I& 

The  ftnt  notico  we  hav*  of  Elgin  carrlu  ea  bask  bsyond  tba 
aiddl*  of  the  12lh  ooutarf.  In  a  ohartar  grauted  bj  DaTid  L  to 
ajRwiT  in  Ita  Mighboorhood,  It  I«  rsferrMto  >a  ''m;  burgh  or 
E^pn.  Cortala  pririlegM  bettowed  on  iU  citizens  by  tbi>  king 
nn  aftorwardi  confirmra  and  ertonded  bj  bia  grandson,  Willimm 
tks  lion,  who  wma  to  ban  ofU&or  than  onca  held  hi*  comt  la 
ill  esMtl*.  Wflliam's  son  sad  Kweanor,  Alaxandn  II..  frw^ne&tly 
Mdded  than,  and  ft  waa  In  hit  roign  tiiat  it  becamo  mn  epiMopai 
(ily.  WheD  Edvard  I.  of  England  entered  Scotland  In  tne  year 
ISM  at  thi  haad  of  Us  amj,  n<  marchod  northwards  aa  far  as 
Elgin,  whara  ha  tamkinad  aoma  daya.  Tho  town  or  citv  must  than 
ka?a  baan  a  plan  of  conMdarable  iinportanca.  its  castla,  tha  mina 
•t  which  ara  atilt  to  be  seen  on  a  gtaen  mound  naar  its  waatam 
bo(uidai7,  called  Lodyhill,  was  ona  of  the  coats  of  Scottish  royalty, 
Bwatti  this  fortrcsj,  aud  corainandod  by  it,  ran  tha  ringla  etrsat— 
now  High  Stratt— that  fom  od  tha  ancient  town,  with  tlie  East 
ud  Waat  Ports  at  ^thar  and.  Two  abort  lanaa  br-uiching  off  near 
iti  antra  led  to  the  North  and  South  Porta  roipectively.  At  oua 
tia«  that*  four  Ports  were  no  doubt  connected  by  soma  detennra 
wurka.  About  half-way  between  the  East  and  Weat  Ports,  stood  a 
chaieh  dedicated  to  Bt  Oilei^  the  pntrou  saint  of  Elgin,  and  sur- 
nmdad  by  a  gravsyard.  A  little  to  the  west  of  this  church  was 
fto  Mbooth.  There  ia  CTideooe  that  the  clergy  and  landed  pro- 
fristora  of  tha  town  and  neighbourhood  had  even  then  reiidcnccs 
within  tha  Umita  of  the  town.  But  its  glory  was  its  noble  oathe> 
df^  fenndad  in  1324  by  Biahop  Andiaw  Moray,  and  daclarad  by 
yOMogf  to  have  boen  *'the  most  atataly  ana  tha  Bwst  baantu 


fully  douoratad  of  all  du  acolestaattoal  adUoas  of  tha  eosntry.* 
C3uctered  round  the  cathedral  wara  the  deanery,  and  the  manw 
and  gardens  of  the  canons, — the  whole  oonatitnting  the  "  College,'* 
and  Ineloead  hj  a  etona  wall  90  feet  high  and  6  feet  thick.  Among 
Ita  other  ecclcalastlcal  bnlldinoa  were  two  monasteries,  one  of 
black  and  the  other  of  gray  mara,  and  a  chapel  to  th*  Virgin 
connected  with  the  castle^  Tha  Reformation,  by  stripping  Elgin 
of  Its  eccleaiutlcal  honoon,  greatlr  reduced  Ita  Influence.  It  coo. 
tinned,  howatrer,  till  towards  tba  close  of  the  last  eentuiy  to  be  the 
winter  residence  of  tha  chief  landowners  of  the  district,  aome  of 
whom  liTed  in  houses  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  othera  la 
mansions  fronting  the  street  and  resting  on  squat  piUaia  and  orchea. 
A  characteristic  ipeclmen  of  tha  lattor  Is  shown  Billings  In  Us 
Baronial  and  SeeUtUufUat  ArnHfuMm  ^  Scettand.  tb*  marohaat 
itlemen  of  the  town,  aoois  fli  wh<Hn  caiiiad  on  amy  aztandva 


iport  and  export  tiada  in  all  aorta  of  commodities,  occupied 
railings  of  the  same  class,  whQa  the  humbler  burgesses  bred  in 
tmallar  nonaei,  i^oaa  orow^atepped  gablea  wara  tnined  to  the,nisln 


straat  With  tha  ahaaaa  ths^  ow&[  to  vaiions  inflnsneis*osBta 
OT«r  the  aodal  habits  «  the  vjipsr  claeaes  la  the  oonrse  ti  the  last 

century,  the  importance  of  Elgin  was  a  second  time  threatened,  but 
whan  tie  agricultural  Teaources  of  tho  country  began  to  be  mora 
rally  dereltmed,  Ita  position  aa  the  eentre  of  one  of  the  moat  fertilo 
disMotB  of  Aeotland  gave  a  new  impetna  to  Its  pranaitty. 

Baa  Shaw's  ffWerye/OaiVeaAicayjrOTav,  Edinbai«h,  ; 
a*trvqf  )/A4  Provinc*  tf  Moram,  Aberdeen,  1798  ;  Rhind's  SMtAes 
of  Ou  Pad  and  Frsunt  SlaU  e^  Moraj/,  Edinburgh,  1 839  ;  Dr  Jamea 
Taylor's  Sdward  L  in  th$  North  if  Seottmd  (nriaaUly  wlntad), 
Elgbi.  1818  ;  Daabar's  Msf  Anner  Oaj/t,  dWuty  «•  a» 

Pmtm»  ar  JToray,  8  Tola,  Xdlnhoq^  18W-W;  MorayMrt 
IkteriM,  Elgin.  1868.  (J.  lt%.) 

ELGIN,  Tnoiua  Bnvox,  SavKCTH  Easlov  (1766-1841}( 
wu  born  Jnly  20.  1766,  and  sooceeded  his  brother  in  the 
Scotch  earldoms  of  Elgin  and  Einoardine  when  oaXj  seven 
years  of  aga  He  was  edncated  at  Harrow  and  Weet- 
minster,  and,  after  stndying  i<a  some  time  at  the  university 
<d  St  Andrews^  he  proceeded  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
proeeented  die  itndy  of  international  law  at  Paris,  and  of 
military  ecience  in  QeroiaDy.  When  his  education  was 
completed  he  entered  the  army,  in  which  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general.  His  chief  attention  was,  however,  devoted 
to  diplomacy.  In  1792  he  wu  appointed  envoy  at  BnuselB, 
and  ia  1796  envoy  extraordinary  at  Berlin;  and  from 
1799  to  1802  he  was  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  Porta 
It  wss  during  his  stay  at  Constantinople  that  he  formed  the 
purpose  of  removing  from  Athens  the  celebrated  eculpturea 
now  known  as  the  Elgin  Marbica  His  doing  so  waa 
censured  by  some  as  vandalism,  and  doubts  were'  also 
expresaed  as  to  the  artistic  value  of  many  of  the  marbles  ; 
but  he  completely  vbdioated  himself  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1810,  and  entitled  iimorandum  on  the  Suhjtet 
of  tlu  £art  of  SlgiWt  Purtuitt  in  Greeca.  In  1816  the 
collection  was  purchased  by  the  nation  for  £36,000,  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museum,  the  outlay  incurred  by  Lord 
Elgin  having  been  more  than  X50,000.  Lord  Elgin  was 
a  Scotch  representative  peer  for  fif^  years.  Be  died  at 
Paris,  November  U,  1841. 

ELGIN  AND  KINCARDINE,  James  Bbucb^  Eajil  o» 
(1811-1863),  was  the  eighth  earl  of  Elgin  and  twelfth 
earl  of  Kincardine  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and  the  first 
Baron  Elgin  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  eldest 
son  of  Thomas,  the  seventh  earl,  by  his  second  marriage  he 
was  bom  in  181 1,  and  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  1841.  Ha 
was  edncated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  had  as  companions  and  rivals  his  younger  predecessors 
in  the  office  of  governor-general  of  focGa,  Dfdhousie  and 
Canning.  Mr  Gladstone  dso  was  one  of  &is  juniors  at  both 
school  and  coU^  and  recalls  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
from  young  Bruce  he  "  first  leuned  that  Milton  had  written 
any  prosa"  As  a  young  man  he  came  into  contact  with 
Dr  Comers,  who  induced  him  to  speak  in  public  on  chnrch 
eitension,  and  It  was  to  Chalmers's  sermon  on  the  "  Expul- 
sive Power  of  a  New  Affection  *  that  he  turned  on  his  death- 
bed, repeating  many  passages  from  it  in  the-iast  hou>^. 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  tst  i^ctO^nynoD  ia'^' 
to  attach  him  to  the  constituUiHial  principles  now  < 
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as  libnal-OfHWmUn^  though  he  never  Identified  himeeU 
vitfa  a  party. 

Lord  Elgin  bcffan  hie  offlolel  eareer  in  1813,  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  as  governor  of  Jamaica.  He  inceeeded  the  groat 
Indian  eiTilian,  Lord  Uetoalfe>  who  had  left  the  colony  io 
■aeh  a  state  of  qnletode  and  prosperity  as  wee  poesible 
soon  after  nnaneipaUon.  Dnring  aa  adminiatratlon  of  fonr 
years  he  anoceeded  in  winning  the  respeot  d  ell  eUaaea 
He  improved  the  oondiUMi  of  tiie  n^rooa  and  conciliated 
the  planten  by  working  through  thenu  In  X846  Lord 
Orey  appointed  him  govemoT'general  of  Caneda.  Bm-in- 
law  of  the  popular  earl  of  Dnrham,  ha  Vas  weD  reoeived 
by  the  eolouiats,  and  b  set  himself  deliberately  to 
carry  out  the  policy  which  makes  Lord  Durham's  name 
remembered  there  with  gratitude  to  this  day.  Alike 
from  his  political  experisDce  ia  England  and  his  life 
is  Jamaica  Lord  Elgin  bad  learned  that  safety  lay  in 
acting  as  the  moderator  of  all  parties,  while  applying 
fearlMsIy  the  eonatitntional  piinciplea  of  the  mother  comitry 
to  each  difficulty  ea  It  arosa  In  this  his  frank  and  genial 
mannera  also  aided  him  powerfully.  His  assent  to  the  local 
measnre  tor  indemoifying  those  who  Iiad  suffered  in  the 
tronbles  of  1837  led  the  mob  of  Montreal  to.  pelt  hia 
carriage  for  the  rewarding  of  rebels  for  rebellion,  as  Mr 
Gladstone  described  it  But  long  before  his  eight  years' 
term  of  service  expired  he  was  the  moat  popular  man  in 
Canada.  His  relations  with  the  United  States,  his  hear^ 
support  of  the  self-goTemment  and  defence  of  the  colon/, 
and  his  settlement  of  the  free-trade  and  fishery  qneationa, 
moreoTer,  led  to  hia  being  raised  to  the  British  peerage. 

Soon  aJter  his  return  to  England  in  18S4,  Lord  Palmer- 
eton  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  chancellor  of  tiie 
duchy  of  lAUcaster,  which  he  declined.  But  when,  in  1866 
the  seizure  of  the  "  Arrow  '  by  Cominiauoner  Teh  plnnged 
England  into  war  with  China,  he  at  once  acce{^  the 
appointment  of  special  envoy  with  the  expedition.  On 
reaching  Point  do  Oalle  he  was  met  by  a  force  summoned 
from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  hy  the  news  of  the  sepey  mutiny 
at  Meerut  on  the  1 1  th  May.  Hia  first  idea,  that  the  some- 
what meagre  intelligence  wonld  justify  most  energetic 
action  in  China,  was  at  once  changed  when  ntgent  letters 
from  Lord  Canning  reached  him  at  Singapore,  the  next  port, 
on  the  3d  Jnn&  H.M.S.  "Shannon"  was  at  once  sent  on  to 
Calcutta  with  the  troops  deatined  for  China,  and  Lord  Elgin 
himself  followed  it,  when  gloomier  letters  from  India 
reached  him.  The  arrival  of  the  "  Shannon  "  gave  new 
life  to  the  handful  of  white  men  fighting  for  civilisation 
against  fearful  odds,  and  before  the  reiuforcements  from 
England  arrived  the  beck  of  the  mutiny  had  been  broken. 
Kor  was  the  position  in  China  seriously  affected  by  the 
^nt  of  the  tioops.  Lord  Elgin  sent  in  his  ultimatum  to 
Commissioner  Teh  at  Canton  on  the  same  day,  the  12th 
December,  that  he  Iwuned  the  relief  tit  Lneknow,  and  he 
eooD  after  sent  Tab  a  prisoner  to  Calcntta.  By  JtUy  1858, 
after  months  of  Chinese  deception,  he  was  able  to  leave  the 
Gulf  of  Pecheli  with  the  emperor's  assent  to  the  Treaty  of 
Tiensin,  whereby  concessions  were  made  such  as  all  civilized 
peoples  grant  to  each  other,  if  only  from  self-lntareab  The 
treaty  sanctions  the  residence  of  foreign  ambassadors  In 
Peking — long  aecured  hy  the  Bussians,  guarantees  pro- 
tection to  Christians,  opens  the  conntiy  to  travellers  with 
passp(ffti^  and  the  Tang-tas  and  five  additional  ports  to 
trade^  under  a  revised  tari£  Ths  sum  of  £iSOfiOO  was 
exacted  for  losses  at  Oanton,  and  an  equal  sum  for  the 
expenses  of  iba  war.  Following  fbe  AmericanSf  the 
apparently  successful  plenipotentiary  visited  Japan,  and 
obtained  less  considerable  ooDcesaions  from  its  Government 
in  the  Treaty  of  Tedda  It  is  true  th^  the  negotiations 
were  confined  to  the  really  subordinate  Tycoon  or  Shogoon, 
heading  an  office  since  abolished,  but  that  visit  proved  the 


beginning  of  Bri^  Innnenoe  in  the  most  pn^cresslv* 
country  of  Asia.  Unfortunately,  the  Chlness  diffienlky  wna. 
not  yet  at  an  end  After  -tedious  disputes  with  th»  tariff 
commissioners  «s  to  ths  wbam  duty,  ai^  avisit  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Tang-tae}  Lnrd  £1^  bad  reached  Ea|^aiid  in 
May  18ff9.  But  when  his  brother  and  the  allied  force* 
attmnpted  to  pitibeed  to  Peking  with  the  ratified  teeaty, 
they  were  fired  on  from  the  Takn  forts  at  tlu  mouth 
of  the  Feiho.  The  CSiinese  had  tewdved  to  tiy  the  ffwtnne 
of  war  oooe  mm*,  and  Lnd  Russell  sgun  seat  ont  Lonl 
Elgin  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  demand  an  apology 
for  the  attack,  the  exeontion  of  the  treaty,  and  an  indemnity 
for  the  military  and  naval  expenditure.  Sir  Robert  Napiec 
(afterwards  Lord  Kapier  of  Magdala),  and  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
with  the  French,  eo  effectually  routed  the  Tatar  troc^  aoct 
sacked  the  Summer  Palaoe  that  by  the  24th  October  I860 
a  convention  was  concluded,  which  was  "  entirely  satie^ 
factory  to  Her  Majesfy'a  Qovemment."  The  treaty  and 
convention  have  r^ulated  the  relations  of  China  vrith  th* 
West  to  the  present  time  (1878).  In  the  interval  between 
the  two  visits  to  China,  Lord  Elgin  held  the  office  of  post- 
master-general in  Lord  Falmerston's  administration,  and 
was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow.  H( 
had  not  been  a  month  at  homs  after  the  aeeond  viait  when 
the  same  premier  selected  him  to  be  Her  Majesty's  viewy 
and  governor-general  of  India. 

Lord  Elgin  had  now  attained  the  object  of  his  hononrable 
ambition,  after  the  office  had  been  filled  in  most  critical 
times  by  his  juniots  and  old  college  companions,  the 
marquis  of  Dalhousie  and  the  Earl  OanniDg.  He  succeeded 
a  atateaman  who  bad  done  moch  '  o  reorganize  the  whole 
administration  of  India,  shattered  as  it  had  been  by  the 
mutiny.  Long,  too  long  m  grappling  with  it,  aa  he  hiiuaeU 
afterwards  confessed,  Lord  Canning  had  atoned  for  the 
sluggishness  of  his  early  action  by  the  vigour  of  his  two 
last  years  of  office,  and  established  his  popularity  on  the 
firm  basis  of  his  land-tenure  reforms  and  hia  foreign  or 
feudatoty  policy.  Lord  Elgin  could  only  develop  both, 
and  he  reoognized  this  aa  what  he  called  his  "  hnmbls  task.' 
But,  as  the  first  viceroy  directly  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  as  eubject  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  lA>rd 
Elgin  at  once  gave  up  all  Lord  Canning  had  fought  for,  in 
tlie  co-ordinate  independence,  or  rather  the  stimnlating^ 
responsibility,  of  the  governor-general,  which  had  prevailed 
from  the  days  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings.  From  his 
time  to  the  present  the  old  powers  of  the  histocle  governor- 
general  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  party  infiuencee  of 
the  Indian  secretary.  Thia  subservinnce  was  seen  in  a  further 
blow  at  the  legislature^  by  which  a  bill  could  be  published 
without  leave  l^m  the  C^cutta  council,  and  In  the  reversal 
of  Lord  Canning's  measure  for  the  sale  of  a  foe-siinpio 
tenure  with  all  its  political  as  well  as  economic  advantages. 
Bu^  on  the  other  band,  Lord  Elgin  loyally  carried  out  the 
wise  and  eqnltable  poUcy  of  his  predecessor  towarda  our 
fendatories  with  a  firmness  and  a  dignity  that  fat  the  case 
of  Holkar  sad  Ondaypore  had  a  good  ttffecb  He  did  his. 
best  to  cheek  the  aggresuoa  of  the  Dutch  in  Snmattsiy 
which  TCs  contrary  to  treaty,  and  he  supported  Dssfc 
Mahomed  in  Cnbul  until  that  aged  wanior  entered  Ota 
then  neutral  and  disputed  territory  of  Herat  Determined 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  integrity  of  our  own  north-west 
frontier.  Lord  Elgin  assembled  a  ounp  <tf  exaidse  at  Laltota^ 
and  matched  a  force  to  the  Peshawnr  border  to  puiisli 
those  bruiches  of  tiie  Tnsufrai  tribe  who  had  Tiolalad  the 
sngagementi  of  18S8L 

It  was  fai  the  midst  of  Cis  "little  war"  thnk  he  died. 
Soon  after  hie  arrival  at  Calcutta,  he  had  pnijectad  tJi» 
nanal  tour  to  Simla,  to  be  folloxred  ^  an  Bupedioii  o£ 
the  Puujal}  and  its  ^«A^Blm*S>feluMU^(Qi^  He  «m. 
contemplated  the  summoning  of  the  oeonml  legiilatiT^ 
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«)aneil  it  tAhon  After  pu^pg  tlu  fnmmer  oi  1863 
IB  th«  oool  ntnaX  of  Potezltoff,  Lord  Elgin  bogan  a 
■uch  aeroM  the  hills  from  fiiiDia  to  Sealkote  bj  the 
app«r  Yalleya  of  the  B«aa,  the  RaToe,  and  the  Chenab, 
miUlj  to  decid*  the  two  allied  qneations  of  tea  ealtiva- 
tton  and  trade  route*  to  KaaLgAria  and  Tibet  ^le 
cUmbing  Qp  to  •the  Rotang  Pass  (13,000  feet)  whioh 
Hpaiataa  the  Beas  Talley  from  thai  of  the  Chenab,  and 
the  eraeaing  of  the  fnU  twig  bridge  aeroai  the  Chandra 
toirentt  proatrated  him  by  the  time  he  h«d  deacended  into 
the  miluig  EnglidtHhe  Kangn  Talley.  Thence  he  wrote 
hi*  laak  letter  to  Sir  ChadeaWood,  etiH  foil  of  hope  and 
lot  free  from  anxielT  u  to  the  Sittana  ezpeditioa  At  the 
loiely  hill  itation  of  Dhnmuals,  "  the  place  of  i^ety,"  he 
J17  on  hii  deathbed,  watching  the  dories  <tf  the  BuDMUTan 
antnmn,  and  OTen  tUreeting  Lady  Elgin  where  to  select  hii 

Eire  in  the  UtUe  eemeten  aroniid  the  station  ehardi,  which 
ngs  bi^  on  the  Uaff  tboTe  the  hoose  where  he  breathed 
his  laet  After  telegraphing  hii  resignation  to  the  Queen, 
he  la;  fw  e  fortnight  amid  sacred  words  and  holy  thoughts, 
tMded  by  loring  and  sldUul  hands,  and  suddenly  gare  np 
the  fl^  with  agmiy  on  llie  SOth  Kovember  1863.  He 
died  ctf  bttf  degeneration  of  the  moaealar  fibre  of  the  hurt 
Ha  in  the  secMul  goramor-geneial  whoee  body  has  a  lesting- 
^aea  in  India,  Lord  Comwallis  having  found  a  gntve  at 
Uhaneporc^  dnring  his  second  administration.  It  is  rain 
to  epeeolate  wh^tLord  Elgin  might  have  been  had  he  lived 
to  ajiply  the  experience  gathered  dtfring  his  eventful 
apprentieeahip  to  Indian  administration.  Sir  John  (now 
Lofd)  Lawrence,  the  great  Bengal  civilian,  took  np  his 
Lo«d  El^  will  be  best  remembered  aa  the  qnietly 
aaeeanfal  goremor-graieial  ol  Ouada  for  eight  years. 

For  bis  whob  oner  ■>•  IttUn  ewl  /mniab  0/  /aatu,  SifXth 
&Ti  ^  XMn  (John  Humy),  edit«l  by  Wilrond,  bat  oorrMtMl 
by  bk  tAoUMr-lB-Uw.  Dmo  Sltahr  i  for  tbs  Chins  miMimu  mt 
SumOim  tfOi  Xarl  tf  SMn'a  MmimU  tMna  ettl  Apm.  by 
Lunnce  OUphut^  bis  print*  cwrstur;  tot  ths  brieflndian 
adniaiatntinn  m*  the  Frit*i^Jndia  for  lS«a-4S.     (0.  81L) 

Eli-GOLEA,  a  town  on  the  aonthem  frontiers  of  Algeria, 
fn  that  part  oi  the  Sahara  which  boars  the  name  of  El-erg, 
abonk  180  milea  aW.  of  Wargls,  in  SO*  30'  N.  let  and 
y  IV  E  Ion.  It  ooniists  of  three  portions — the  citadel 
«a  a  limeetone  hill,  Uie  npper  town,  and  the  lower  town, 
each  separated  from  the  othen  by  irregular  plantationi  of 
date  traea.  In  itself  it  is  of  no  partioalar  interest,  bnt  its 
poaition  makea  it  a  very  impcfftant  station  for  the  caravan 
tr«de  between  Algeria  ai^  we  oonatriea  to  the  lonth.  It 
W88  original^  a  settleoient  of  the  Zentta  Batberit  1^^ 
whom  it  was  known  as  Taorert ;  and  there  is  still «  oon- 
aidorabla  Berber  element  in  ito  pcmtlatioa,  thoo^  the 
Arabia  laagoage  is  in  general  nab  The  foil  Arab  name  is 
B  OolM^a  d  Mmuea,  or  the  little  fortrese  well  defended." 
Aeeordiag  lo  the  statement  of  tiw  natiTai^  the  wdl  in  tiiA 
npper  town  is  about  60  feet  deap^ 

ELI  (I  Sam,  diapa  L-ir.)  waa  prieat  ci  Jehovah  at  the 
-tam^  of  Shiloh,  die  aaactoaty  of  uk,  and  at  the 
auie  time  judge  over  brael — an  naoanal  combination  of 
oSca%  which  must  have  been  won  by  signal  aervioee  to  the 
■atioD  in  his  eaiUer  yean,  though  in  the  Ustory  preserved 
to  OS  he  appears  in  the  weakness  of  extreme  old  age, 
&aaUe  to  control  the  petnlance  and  rapacity  of  hts  sons, 
Hophni  and  Fhinehas,  vhioh.  disgraced  the  saDctoary  and 
disgosted  th»  people.  While  the  central  anthority  was 
Aas  weakened,  the  niilisttnes  advanced  against  Israel,  and 
gtiaed  a  eomj^ete  victory  in  the  great  battle  of  Ebenezer, 
*We  the  ark  waa  taken,  and  Hophni  and  Fhinehas 
ilain.  On  bearing  the  newe,  Eli  fell  from  his  seat  and  died. 
Anording  to  the  Haasoretio  text,  he  was  ninety-eight 
jmn  old,  and  had  Jodged  Israel  tot  forty  years  (1  Sam.  iv. 
1^  IS).    The  S^nagiiik  tnuulator  gives  bnt  twenty 


years  in  ver.  18.  and  seems  not  to  have  read  ver.  15 
rWellhaasea  tn  lorn].  After  these  events  the  sanctuary  of 
Bliiloh  appeal!  to  ha.rt  been  destroyed  by  the  Philistines 
[comp.  Jer.  vii ;  Ewald,  Ge$cMchi«,  ii  S84 ;  Wellhaosen  on 
2  Sam.  viti.  17],  &ad  the  descendants  of  ISii  with  the  whole 
of  their  dan  or  "  father's  house  "  eabseqaently  appear  as 
settled  at  Nob  (1  Bam.  zzL  I,  xxiL  11  iqq.,  comp.  xiv.  3). 
In  the  massacre  of  the  clan  by  Saal,  with  the  subseiinent 
deposition  of  the  survivor  Abiathar  from  the  priestly  a£Bca 
(1  Kings  IL  27),  the  propfaecies  of  judgment  Ottered  in  the 
days  ^  Eli  against  hie  corrupt  house  were  strikingly 
fulfilled  (1  Sam.  ii  37  aqq.,  iiL  11  tgg.).^ 

An  important  point  of  Hebrew  archiaology  ii  iiiTolved 
in  the  genealogy  of  Eli  and  hb  house.   It  appears  from 

1  Kings  it  37-35  that  Zadok.  from  whom  tiie  later  high 
priests  claimed  deacen^  and  who  appears  In  1  Chron.  t 
38  (E.  V.  tL  12)  oa  the  Uneal  descendant  of  Aaron 
through  Eleonr  and  Fhinehas,  was  not  of  the  house  of 
£3i,  and  in  I  Chron.  nir.  Ahimdech,  eon  of  Abiathar,  la 
reckmsd  to  the  eons  of  Ithamar,  the  younger  branch  of 
the  house  of  Aaron.  Henoe  the  traditional  view  that  in 
the  person  of  EU  the  high-priesthood  was  temporarily 
diverted  from  tiie  line  of  Eleamr  and  Fhinehas  into  that  of 
Ithamar  [comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  c.  11,  {  S,  v.  viiL  c  1,  $  3,  and 
for  the  fanoes  of  the  Babbins  on  the  cause  of  this  diversion, 
Selden,  Suee.  in  Fonti/.,  lib.  L  cap.  2].  This  view, 
however,  seems  to  be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  1  Sam.  ii., 
which  represents  Eli's  "father's  hoose"  or  clan  aa  the 
original  priestly  family,  and  predicts  the  destruction  or 
degradation  to  an  inferior  position  of  the  whole  of  this 
"  father's  house/'  and  not  merely  of  the  direct  descendants 
of  Eli  Moreover,  Ahimelecb,  who  is  the  only  link  to 
connect  Eli  with  Ithamar,  is  an  ombignons  pe nonage,  who^ 
perhaps,  owes  his  existence  to  a  corruption  in  the  text  of 

2  Sam.  viii  17  [comp.  Wellhansen  ta  loco;  Qraf,  Oe- 
Khic^tiehe  SUehtr,  p.  237],  where  most  recent  critics  read,  and 
the  history  seems  to  require,  **  Abiathar  son  of  Ahimelech" 
[oomp.  however,  Bertheau  on  1  Chron.  xviiL  16,  and  Keil 
on  1  Chron.  v.].  To  build  an  elaborate  theory  on  the 
genealogical  atatemests  in  Chronicles  Is  the  less  justifiable 
because  that  bode  wholly  ignores  the  priesthood  of  Eli, 
while  Hebrew  genealogies  must  someUmes  be  understood 
in  a  figurative  sense.  Compare  further  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject, Thenius  and  Wellhausen,  on  1  Sam.  ii ;  Ewald's 
Getehiehte,  ii  p.  676  »>i^£.;  Graf,  "Zur  GeBchichte  des 
Stammes  Levi' in  Uer^s  ArcKiv,  i  pp.  79,  88,  and  among 
older  writers  especially  Selden,  in  his  book  already  cited, 
J}«  SueetuioM  in  Fontificatum.  (w.  b.  b.) 

ELIAS  LETITA  (U72-1649),  a  Jewish  rabbi,  the 
most  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar  of  his  time,  was  bom  at 
Neostadt,  on  tlie  Aiscb,  in  Bavaria,  in  1473.  From  the 
fact  that  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Italy,  some  have  snp- 
posed  him  to  have  been  an  Italian  by  birth.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  he  was  a  Qerman,  as  be  asserts  the 
ftLct  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  works,  and  his  pupil 
Uauster  states  expressly  that  he  was  bom  at  Neustadt  of 
Jewish  parents.  His  father,  Rabbi  Ascher  Levito,  assumed 
the  surname  of  Aschkeuaai  (the  Oennan),  which  was  also 
used  by  the  sou.  Banished  aa  a  Jew  from  his  native 
country,  Elias  went  to  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  He  resided  at  first  in  Venice,  where  he  earned  a 
high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew.  In  1604  he  re- 
moved to  Fadua,  where  he  contiimed  hia  career  as  a  teacher, 
and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Hebrew  grammar  of  Rabbi 
Eimchi  When  Fadua  waa  sacked  in  1609  he  lost  all  his 
proper^,  and  removed  to  Yeidca.  About  1612  he  fook  up 
his  residence  in  Bome,  where  he  eigoyed  for  a  nomber  of 

i  A  cnrionii  Jswlib  tntdtUon  iuIcm  Phlntbu  th|)  mta  of  Ood  wtij 
denouiesd  Jadgmot  oa  BL   Jma*,  <eHMfc  SA.  inLA.1,  A^m, 
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yaan  the  fneadahip  of  C&rdioal  Egidu^  and  of  teTonl 
other  digoitaries  «'  the  church.  So  intimato  ven  his  nla- 
tiou  wiUt  tb«  Cbriatuuis  that  he  was  accused  of.  having 
apostatized  from  JadaUm.  Hii  opiniotu  were  undoubtedly 
more  liberal  than  those  of  the  majority  of  the  Jews  of  his 
time,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  his  own  assertioD 
that  ha  remained  true  to  the  faith  in  which  he  was  bora. 
When  Rome  was  attaeked  by  Charles  V.  in  1527,  Eliaa 
Levita  lost  all  his  means  fof  the  second  time,  and  again 
found  an  asylum  in  Venice.  In  1540  he  went  to  Isuy  in 
Swabia,  having  been  invited  by  Paul  Fagius  to  join  him 
in  the  superintendence  of  a  printing-press  for  Hebrew  books. 
The  last  two  years  of  his  Ufe  were  spent  in  Venice,  where 
be  died  in  1549.  The  most  nluable  of  the  numerous 
works  of  Elias  Lerita  were  those  bearing  on  Hebrew 
grammar  and  lexicography.  His  Mattoreth  Hammaiaorah 
(Venice,  1538)  is  a  critical  commentary  on  the  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  contains  a  very  able  discussion  of 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Towet  points,  which  he 
assigns  to  the  Uassoretic  doctors  of  the  school  of  Tiberias 
in  the  Sth  century  after  Chriit.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise 
on  Hebrew  grammar,  a  dictionary,  chiefly  to  the  Targums 
and  the  Talmud,  and  several  smaller  works  in  Hebrew 
philology.  In  the  preface  to  his  Mastoreth^  and  other  por- 
tions of  his  works,  there  are  various  autobic^^raphical  details. 
A  German  franiiUtion  of  the  Maitoreth  Hammatioreik  by 
Semler  appeared  iu  1772,  and  an  edition  of  the  work  witit 
notes  and  ^  English  traoslatioD  was  published  in  Londoo 
in  1867. 

ELZE  DE  6£AUM0KT,  Jbait  Baptistb  Armand 
LoiTis  lAasijK  (1798-1874),  a  eelebnted  French  geoh^ist, 
wa»  bora  at  Canon,  in  CalTadoi,  on  the  2Stli  Septembor 
179a  He  wai  educated  at  the  Lyote  Henri  IV.,  when  he 
took  the  first  prize  in  mathamaUct  and  physics ;  at  the 
fcole  Polyteehnique,  where  be  atood  ust  at  the  exit 
examination  in  1819 ;  and  at  the  £eole  das  Minea,  where  he 
bei^Q  to  show  a  decided  preference  for  the  science  with 
^wmch  hia  name  is  associated.  In  1833  he  was  selected 
along  with  Dufr^uoy  by  Brochant  de  VilUets,  the  professor 
of  geology  in  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  to  accompany  him  on  a 
scientific  tour  to  England  and  Scotland,  with  the  double 
object  of  inspecting  the  mining  and  metallurgical  establish- 
ments of  the  country,  and  of  studying  the  principles  on 
which  the  geological  map  of  England  bad  been  prepared, 
with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  similar  map  of  France. 
An  account  of  the  tour  was  published  by  £lie  de  Beau- 
mont and  Dufr4noy  conjointly,  under  Uie  title  Yot/age 
mdailurffique  en  Angleterre  (1827).  la  1835  he  waa 
appointed  professor  of  geology  at  the  £cole  des  Mines,  in 
BuccesstoQ  to  Brochant  de  Villiers,  whose  assistant  he  had 
been  in'  the  duties  of  the  chair  since  1827.  He  held  the 
office  of  engineer-in-chief  of  mines  in  Franca  from  1833. 
His  growing  scientific  reputation  secured  bis  election  to  the 
membership  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  of  the  Academy,  of 
Sciences  of  France,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
By  a  decree  of  the  president  he  was  made  a  senator  of 
France  in  1852,  and  on  the  death  of  Arago  (1853)  be  was 
chorea  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
£tie  de  Beaumont's  name  is  best  knowu  to  geologists  in 
connection  with  bla  theory  of  the  origin  of  mountain  ranges, 
first  propounded  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1829,  and  afterwards  elaborated  in  several 
treatises  and  shorter  papers,  of  which  the  Notice  tur  le 
Bgethne  det  montagnet  (3  voU.  1862)  may  be  named  as  the 
most  important.  According  to  his  view,  all  mountain 
ranges  parallel  to  the  same  ^eat  circle  of  the  earth  are  of 
strictly  contemporaneous  origin,  and  between  the  great 
circles  a  relaUon  of  symmetry  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
pentagonal  rSuau,  For  an  elaborate  statement  and 
criticism  of  the  tbeorrt  see  the  introdoctory  address  by 
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for  1653.  Ibe  theoiy  has  not  found  gweial  acceptance^ 
bat  it  has  proved  of  great  value  to  geological  science,  owing 
to  the  extensive  additions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  mountain  ranges  whidi  its  author  made  in  endeavonring 
to  find  facts  to  support  it  Probably,  however,  the  best 
serrice  £tie  de  Beaumont  rendered  to  science  was  in  crm- 
nection  with  the  geological  map  of  France,  in  the  piepara- 
ti<m  of  which,  from  1826  till  its  completim  eighteen  years 
latw,  he  had  the  leading  share.  After  his  compulsory 
superannuation  at  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  he  continued  to 
superintend  the  issue  of  the  detailed  maps  almost  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  tiie  21st  September  1874  His 
academic  lectures  fur  1843-44  were  published  fn  1847 
under  the  title  Z«poii<  de  GiologU  Prattqui. 

ELUAH(ELUXHU,literaUy<;oc^«Aot*aA;  in  K.T.,£lu8), 
the  greatest  and  sternest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  makes 
his  appearance  in  the  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
an  ^ruptness  that  is  strikingly  in  keeping  with  his 
character  and  woi^  lite  words  in  which  he  is  first  iotro- 
duced— "  Elijeh  t^  Ti^bite,  of  the  inhabitanU  of  Qilead" 
(I  Kings  xriL  1 ) — contain  all  that  is  told  of  his  origin,  and, 
few  as  the  words  are,  their  meaning  is  not  without 
ambiguity.  By  varying  the  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  "  of  the  inhabitants  "  in  ^la  authorised  version, 
the  passa^  is  nndeis^bod  by  a  number  of  critics  to  indicate 
a  Tiahbeh  in  Qilead,  not  named  elsewhere,  as  the .  lurth- 
place  of  the  prophet ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  anything 
more  definite  is  meant  than  that  the  prophet  came  from 
Oilead,  the  monntainooi  region  beyond  Jordan.  Whether 
the  place  of  his  birth  is  definitely  indicated  or  not,  there  is 
nothing  saul  of  his  gmeslcwy ;  and  thus  bis  nniqae  poutioB 
among  the  pro[diets  of  £nd,  whose  descent  is  almost 
invariably  given,  is  sigualited  from  the  fint  Smw  bate 
supposed  wt  be  was  1^  birth  a  heathm  and  nof  a  Jew, 
but  this  M  an  unfounded  conjecture,  so  inherently  improbable 
that  it  doee  not  deserve  conaidetBtioiL  His  eppestanca  in 
the  sacted  narrative,  lib  Melchisedek,  "without  &tber, 
witbont  mother,**  gave  rise  to  varions  rabbmical  tiaditions, 
snch  as  tiiat  be  was  Fhinehas^^  du  grandson  <tf  Aaron, 
returned  to  earth,     that  he  was  an  angel  in  bnman  fbrsL 

The  first  and  most  important  part  of  Elijah's  career  as  a 
prophet  lay  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  chronology,  commenced  abont  918  B.a  He  is 
introduced  is  the  passage  already  quoted  (1  Kings  xvii.  1) 
as  predicting  the  drought  Qod  was  to  send  upon  Israel 
as  a  punishment  for  the  apostasy  into  which  Ahab  bad 
been  Ijd  by  his  heathen  wife  Jezebel.  The  duration  of 
the  drought  is  vaguely  stated  in  Kings;  from  Luke  tv. 
26  and  James  v.  17,  we  learn  that  it  lasted  three  years 
and  a  half.  Dnring  the  first  portion  of  this  period 
Elijah,  under  the  divine  direction,  found  a  refuge  by  the 
brook  Cberith,  "  before  the  Jordan."  This  description 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  brook  was  to  the  east  of 
Jordan  in  Elijah's  native  Qilead,  or  to  the  west  in  Samaria, 
as  Robinson  supposes.  Here  he  drank  of  the  brook  and 
was  fed  by  ravens,  who  night  and  morning  brought  him 
bread  and  flesh.  The  word  translated  "  ravens  "  has  tHha 
been  rendered  "  merchants,"  "  Arabians,"  or  "  inhabituits 
of  the  rock  Oreb."  There  is  a  genoal  concurrence  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  authorised  version  represents 
the  true  sense  of  the  original  When  the  growing  severify 
of  the  drought  had  dried  up  the  brook,  the  prophet, 
under  the  same  divine  direction  as  before,  betook  himsdf 
to  another  refuge  in  Zarephath,  a  Phcenician  tovru  near 
ZidoQ.  At  the  gate  of  the  town  he  met  the  widow  to 
whom  he  had  been  sent  gatbering  sticks  for  the  preparatiott 
of  what  she  believed  was  to  be  her  last  meal  ^lon^ 
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pnbabtjr  a  worahipper  ot  Baal,  she  reoeired  the  prophet 
hoapitolity,  sharing  with  him  her  all  but  exhausted 
store,  to  faith  of  bis  promise  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Ivael  that  the  supply  would  not  fail  so  long  as  the  drought 
luted.  Her  faith  was  rewarded  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pramise,  the  cruise  of  oil  and  the  barrel  of  meal  affording 
Rutenance  for  both  herself  and  her  guest  aatil  the  close  of 
111'  tKrea  and  a  half  years' famine.  During  this  period  her 
Bo  died,  and  waa  miracidmialy  rcatond  to  life  ia  auawer  to 
lln  prayers  of  the  prophet 

Elijah  emerged  from  his  retirement  in  the  third  year, 
when,    the    famine  haTtng  rvached   its   worst,  Ahab 
and  hii  Duaister  Obadiah  had  themselves  to,  search  the' 
liod  for  ptoTendor  for  the  royal' stables.    To  the  latter 
Elyah  appeared  with  his  cbaracteristio  suddenness,  and 
aanoaueed  bis  iatsatbn  of  abowiag  himself  to  Ahab.  The 
luB^  who  in  aiute  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  him 
wu  still  haidaned  la  his  apostasy,  met  Elijah  with  the 
leproach  that  he  was  the  troubler  of  Israel,  which  the 
prophet  with  the  boldness  that  befitted  his  mission  at  once 
iuag  back  npoii  him  who  had  foisaken  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  and  followed  the  Baalim.    The  retort  was 
aceonpanied  by  a  challenge— or  rather  a  command — to  the 
king  to  assemble  oa  Mount  Carmel  "all  Israel''  and  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal  and  the  four 
hundred  prophets  of  Asnerah.    Hie  latter  are  described 
as  **  eoUng  at  Jezebel's  ti^le,'  by  which  it  is  indicated  that 
tbay  van  under  the  special  favour  and  protection  <^  the 
qneeo.    From  the  allusion  to  an  "altar  of  Jehovah  that 
was  broken  down  "  (1  £ingB  zviiL  30}  it  has  been  inferred 
that  Carmel  was  an  ancient  sacred  place,  though  this  ia  the 
first  mention  of  it  in  the  Swipture  narrBtive.    ^On  Mount 
Garmel  and  Elijah's  connection  with  it  in  history  and 
tndition  see  Cabubl,  voL  t.  p.  116.) 

The  scene  on  Carmel  is  perhaps  the  grandest  in  the  life 
of  Elijah,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 
As  a  typical  embodiment  for  all  time  of  tiie  conflict  between 
superstition  and  true  religion,  it  is  lifted  out  of  the  range 
of  mere   individual   biography  into   that  of  spiritual 
symbolism,  and  it  has  accordingly  furnished  at  once  a 
fraltful  theme  for  the  religious  teacher  and  a  lofty  inspira- 
tion foe  the  artLsL    The  incident  is  indeed  a  true  type, 
showing  the  characteristic  features  of  combatants  that  are 
always  meeting,  and  of  a  conflict  that  is  always  being 
waged.     The  false  prophets  were  allowed  to  invoke  their 
god  in  whatever  manner  they  pleased  from  the  early 
mmning  until  the  time  of  evening  sacrifice.    The  only 
iaterruptioQ  came  at  noon,  in  the  mocking  encouragement 
cf  Elijah  (1  Kings  xriii.  27},  which  is  remarkable  as  an 
•Imoat  solitary  instance  of  grim  sarcastic  humour  occurring 
in  the  Bible.    Its  effect  apon  the  false  prophets  waa  to 
increase  their  frenzy  ;  they  "cried  aloud  and  cut  themselves 
with  knives  and  lancets,"  as  the  authotizcd  version  has  it. 
The  tr&nalatioQ  should  rather  be  "swords  and  lances." 
The  evening  came,  and  the  god  had  made  no  sign;  "  there 
was  neither  voice,  nor   any  to  answer,  nor  any  that 
regarded.'    Elijah  now  stopped  forward  with  the  quiet 
cDofidence  and  dignity  that  became  the  prophet  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  true  God.    Two  things  are  noteworthy  in 
lus  preparations '.  all  Israel  is  represented  symbolically  in 
the  twelve  stones  with  which  he  built  the  ^tar ;  and  the 
^ter  poured  upon  the  sacrifice  and  into  the  surrounding 
tnach  was  evidently  designed  to  prevent  the  suspicion  of 
band.      In  striking  contrast  to  the  unreasoning  frenzy 
ud  the  "  vain  repetitions  "  of  the  false  prophets  are  the 
Urn  and  simple  words  with  which  Elijah  makes  his  prayer 
to  Jehovsii.     Once  only,  with  the  calm  assurance  of  one 
'ko  knew  that  his  prayer  would  be  anawMed,  he  invokes 
As  God  of  Ilia  fathers  to  vindicate  himself  in  the  presence 
of  SB  spoetat*  poopl&    The  answer  cornea  at  once :  "  The 
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fire  of  the  Lord  fell  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and 
the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  aiid  licked  up  the 
water  that  waa  in  the  trench."  So  convincing  a  sign  was 
irresistible ;  the  people  who  had  stood  by  in  wondering 
silence  now  fell  on  their  faces  and  acknowledged  Jehovah 
as  the  true  Qod.  In  harmony  with  the  method  in  which 
Jehovah  often  vindicated  himself  in  the  Old  Testament 
economy,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  true  prophet  and  his 
Qod  was  immediately  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
false  prophets.  The  first  heat  of  conviction  made  tho 
people  quick  to  obey  the  command  to  seize  the  prophets  of 
BoeU,  who  were  immediately  afterwards  slain  by  Elijah 
beside  the  brook  Kishon.  The  deed,  though  not  without 
parallel  in  the  Old  Testament  history,  stamps  the  pecu- 
liarly vindictive  character  of  Elijah's  prophetic  mission. 

llie  people  having  returned  to  their  rightful  allegiance 
to  the  true  God,  Uie  drought  sent  as  a  punishment  for 
their  defection  at  once  ceased  The  narrative  proceeds 
without  a  break.  On  the  eveuing  of  the  day  thai 
had  witnessed  the  decisive  contest,  Elijah,  after  haviug 
invited  Ahab  to  eat  and  drink,  and  foretold  abundance 
of  rain,  proceeded  once  more  to  the  top  of  Carmel,  and 
there,  with  "his  facs  between  his  knees"  (possibly  en- 
gaged in  the  prayer  referred  to  in  James  17-18]^ 
waited  for  the  long-Iooked-for  blessing.  His  servant^ 
sent  repeatedly  to  seajrch  the  sky  for  ugni^  returned 
seventh  time  reporting  a  litUe  cloud  arising  out  of  tho 
sea  "like  a  man's  hand."  Hie  portent  was  scarcely  seoi 
ere  it  was  fulfilled.  The  ^y  waa  full  ttf  douds  and  a  great 
rain  was  &,\lin^  when  Ahab,  obeying  the  command  of 
Elgat^  set  out  in  his  chariot  for  JezreeL  Elijah,  with 
what  olyect  does  not  appear,  ran  before  the  chariot  to  the 
entrance  of  Jeireel,  a  distanoe  of  at  least  sixteen  miles,  thua 
showing  tiie  power  of  endurance  natural  to  a  prophet  of 
the  wUderness.  If  he  went  with  any  hope  that  the  events 
that  htMj  just  occurred  would  change  the  heart  of  Jezebel,  as 
they  seem  to  have  changed  the  heart  of  the  king,  he  was  at 
once  undeceived.  On  being  told  what  had  taken  place, 
Jezebel  seat  a  messenger  to  El^ah  with  a  vow  in  the  most 
solemn  terms  that  ere  another  day  had  passed  his  life  would 
be  even  as  the  lives  of  the  prophets  <d  Baal,  and  the  threat 
was  enough  to  cause  him  to  tue  to  instant  flight. 

The  first  stage  of  his  journey  was  to  Beersheba,  on  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Here  he  left  his 
servant,  who,  according  to  an'old  Jewish  tradition,  was  the 
widow's  son  of  Zarephath,  afterwards  the  prophet  Jonah,* 
and  proceeded  a  day's  journey  into  the  wilderness.  Laying 
himself  down  under  a  solitary  juniper  (broom),  he  gave 
vent  to  his  bitter  disappointment  at  the  apparent  failure  of 
his  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  Israel  in  a  prayer  for 
death.  By  another  of  those  miratfuloue  interpositions 
which  occur  at  nearly  every  turn  of  hia  history  he  waa 
twice  supplied  with  food  and  drink,  in  the  strength  of 
which  he  journeyed  forty  days  and  forty  nights  until  he 
cams  to  Horeb,  where  he  lodged  in  a  cave.  A  hole  |'just 
large  enough  for  a  man's  body  "  (Stanley),  immediately 
below  the  eummit  of  Jebel  Viiisa,  is  still  pointed  oat  by 
tradition  as  the  cave  of  Elijah. 

If  the  scene  on  Carmel  was  the  grandest,  that  on  Horeb 
was  spiritually  the  most  profound  in  the  life  of  Elijah. 
There  for  the  first  time  he  learned  that  the  normal  channel 
of  divine  revelation  is  spiritual  and  not  material,  and  that 
its  object  is  mercy  and  not  judgment  Not  in  the  strong 
wind  that  brake  tiie  rocks  in  pieces,  not  in  the  earthquake, 
not  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice  that  followed,  tho 
Lord  made  himself  known.  There,  too,  he  learned,  also  for 
the  first  time,  the  true  nature  and  limitB  of  his  own 
prophetio  mission.    He  was  the  h«^^n<f^^^j^ 
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Tengeanca  and  a  sodden  nformatton  of  which  his  own  eyes 
might  hope  to  see  the  fnlfilauDt,  bat  of  the  slow  steady 
progress  of  that  kingdom  of  God  that  cometh  not  wiUt 
obsaratton.  He  was  taught  this  practically  in  the  threefold 
commission  laid  upon  him,  whidi  implied  in  each  part  of  it 
that  the  TTork  of  Tengeance  and  of  reformation  alike  were 
to  be  fulfilled  by  other  hands  and  in  a  succeeding  age.  He 
xras  to  return  to  Damascus  and  anoint  Hazasl  king  of 
Syria  ;  he  was  to  anoint  Jehu  the  son  of  Ktmshi  as  king  of 
Israel  in  place  of  Ahab  ;  and  as  his  own  successor  in  the 
w>phetio  office  he  was  to  anoint  Elisha  the  son  of 
Shaphat.  The  revelation  at  Horeb  closed  with  an 
anuoancement  that  must  hare  been  at  once  a  comfort  iind 
a  rebnke  to  the  prophet.  Id  his  allegiance  to  Jehovah  he 
was  not  alone,  as  in  sadness  of  spirit  he  had  supposed;  there 
were  no  less  than  seraa  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not 
bowed  to  BaaL 

Iieaving  Horeb  and  proceeding  northwards,  Elgah  found 
the  opportuoity  of  fulfilling  the  last  of  the  three  commands 
that  had  been  laid  npon  him.  He  met  Elisha  engaged  at 
the  plough  probably  near  his  native  place,  Abel-meholah,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  by  the  symbolical  act  of  cast- 
ing his  mantle  upon  him,  consecrated  him  to  the  prophetic 
office.  As  it  happened,  this  was  the  only  cooimaud  of  the 
three  which  he  fulfilled  in  person ;  the  course  of  events  left 
the  other  tiro  to  be  carried  out  by  his  snccessor.  After  the 
call  of  EUsha  the  narrative  contains  no  notice  of  Elijah  for 
several  years.  It  was  not  until  Ahab,  at  the  prompting  of 
Jezebel,  had  committed  his  crowning  iniquity  in  the  matter 
of  Haboth's  vineyard  that  he  again  app^red,  as  usual  with 
startling  abruptness.  Without  any  mdication  of  whence  or 
how  he  came,  he  is  represented  in  the  narrative  as  standing 
la  the  vineyard  when  Ahab  entered  to  take  possession  of 
it,  and  as  pronouncing  npon  the  king  and  his  house  that 
ftwfol  doom  (1  Kings  xxL  17-24)  which,  though  deferred 
for  a  time,  was  nltlmately  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

With  one  more  denunciation  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
mijah's  fnnetioii  as  a  messenger  of  wrath  was  fully  dis- 
chuged.  When  Ahaziah,  the  son  and  successor  4^  Ahab^ 
having  nqjored  himself  by  falling  through  a  lattice^  aent  to 
Inqoira  at  Baal^zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  whether  he  should 
recover,  the  profAet  was  commanded  by  God  to  a^ear  to 
fhe  messengen  and  tell  them  tha^  fn  this  naort  to  a  fftlsa 
god,  the  kiog  should  di&  The  e^et  at  his  appearance  was 
•och  that  they  turned  back  without  attempting  to  faifil 
their  errand.  Their  description  the  prophet  htft  theUng 
in  no  doubt  as  to  his  idenuty :  "  Ik  is  Elijah  the  Tiahbita.^ 
With  the  true  Jezebel  spirit'he  resolTed  to  destroy  the  enemy 
of  his  house,  and  despatched  a  o^itain  with  a  band  of  flf^ 
to  arrest  him.  Thtj  came  upon  Elijah  seated  on  ''the 
monnt^"— probably  CarmeL  Tha  imperious  terms  in  which 
he  was  BLmmoned  to  come  down — perhaps  also  a  tone  of 
mockery  in  the  a^^llatioa  "Thou  man  of  God  " — were  pun- 
ished by  file  from  heaven,  which  descended  at  the  bidding  of 
Elijah  and  consumed  the  whole  band.  A  second  captain 
and  fifty  were  de^tched,  behaved  in  a  similar  way,  and 
met  the  same  fate.  The  leader  of  a  third  troop  took  a 
humbler  tone,  sued  for  mercy,  and  obtained  ib  Elijah  then 
went  with  them  to  the  king,  but  only  to  repeat  before 
his  &ce  the  doom  he  had  already  made  biown  to  his 
messengers,  which  was  ahnost  immediately  afterwards 
fulfiUed.  ' 

The  only  mention  of  Elijah's  name  in  the  book  of 
Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxi  12-15),  where  he  is  represented 
as  sending  a  letter  of  rebuke  and  denunciation  to  Jehoram, 
king  of  J  adah,  f  omiflhes  a  chronological  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Elijah's  translation  seems  to  have  tc^en  place 
before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  father  of  Jehoram. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  soppoee  that  Jehoram  reigned 
for  stone  years  before  the  death  of  his  father;  and  on  the 


other  hand,  though  the  account  of  Eluah*!  translation 

Kings  il)  immediately  fdlowa  that  of  his  last  pnUie  act  U 
denouncing  the  doom  of  4^""*^  (2  Kings  i),  a  oonuderabla 
interval  may  have  elapsed  between  the  two  events.  What- 
ever ite  duration,  the  time  was  spent  in  close  and  continu- 
ous fetlowahip  with  Elisha,  his  disciple  and  succeesor,  who, 
though  thrice  entreated  to  leave  him,  showed  the  true 
disciple  spirit  in  the  solemn  vow,  *'  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and 
as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee."  The  approaching 
translation  seems  to  have  been  known,  not  only  to  Elijali 
and  Elisha,  but  also  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel 
and  Jericho,  both  of  which  they  visited  in  their  last  east- 
ward journey.  At  the  Jordan  their  progress  was  stopped 
only  until  Hijah,  wrapping  his  prophet's  mantle  tt^ether, 
smote  the  water  with  it,  and  so  by  a  last  miracle  passed  over 
on  dry  ground.  When  they  had  crossed,  the  master  desired 
the  disciple  to  ask  some  parting  blessing.  The  request  for 
a  double  portion  probably  a  first-born's  portion)  of  the 
prophet's  spirit  Elijah  characterized  as  a  hard  thing ;  but  he 
promised  to  grant  it  if  Elisha  should  remain  with  him  to  the 
last,  so  as  to  see  him  when  he  was  taken  away.  The  end 
is  told  in  words  of  simple  sublimity :  "  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that,  behold,  there 
appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  firej  and  parted 
them  both  asunder  ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind 
into  heaven"  (2  Kings  iL  11).  There  is  in  thia,  as 
Stanley  has  truly  remarked,  an  "  inextricable  interweaving 
of  fact  and  figure."  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  point  out, 
however,  that  through  the  figure  the  narrative  evii^tly 
means  to  convey  as  fact  that  Elijah  passed  from  earth,  not 
by  the  gates  death,  but  by  miraculous  tranalatioa. 
Such  a  supernatural  close  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  • 
career  into  every  stage  of  which  the-  supernatural  entata  as 
an  eaeential  -feature.  For  whatever  explanation  may  bs 
offered  of  the  miraeulona  element  in  El^ah's  lifs^  it  mnat 
obviously  be  one  that  accounts  not  fcNr  a  few  miraeulona 
incidents  only,  which  might  be  mere  ezcreacences^  but  ior  a 
series  of  miraculous  events  so  closely  connected  and  to 
continuoTU  as  to  form  the  mun  thrrad  of  the  histoiT^ 

Eiyah  oeeupied  an  altogether  peculiar  ^aoa  in  latat 
Jewish  history  and  tradition.  Of  u«  general  baliaf  among 
the  Jewidi  that  ha  should  ntomidr  the  xeatoratioii 
of  1mA  dia  Soiptuzea  ocmtain  leTaral  indicatiwi^  aaeh  m 
the  {HcoiAeojot  Malachi  (iv.  5-6).  Erwif  fliisbe  ^i^ied 
to  John  the  Baptist,  between  naam,  and  Elijah  there  an 
maa^  atafloDg  polnte  of  rweeiuMance,  then  an  acTCBd 
allusions  in  ua  gospela  whidi  show  the  eunenejr  of  a 
beUef  in  tha  xatnxn  of  Eliai^  vhieh  waa  not  aatimd  1^ 
the  nusdon  cf  Jdin  (Matt  zi  14^  rri.  14;  Idke  is.  8; 
John  i  31).i  , 

ElQah  is  eauoi^nd  both  in  tiie  QnA  and  in  the  Latin 
Churdies,  his  festival  being  kept  in  both  on  tiw  20th  Jn^.  , 
— the  d^  of  his  ascension  in  the  nineteenth  year  <a 
Jehoshaphat,  according  to  Cornelius  a  Lapide.  (w.  b.  b.)  ' 

EUOT,  JoHir  (1604-1690),  "the  Apostle  of  the  Indian^  I 
of  North  America,  was  bom  at  Naaing,  in  Essei^  in  1604,  ' 
and  was  educated  at  Jesus  College^  Cambridge,  where  bn 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1623.    He  there  displayed  a 
partiality  for  philology  which  may  have  had  some  iiH 
fiuence  in  stimulating  the  leal  he  siterwarda  diqdajed  in 
acquiring  the  language  of  the  natava  Indians.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  waa  employed  as  an  usher  in  ■ 
school  near  Chelmsford  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker. 
While  in  the  family  of  Mr  Hooker,  Eliot  received  aeriona  ' 
impressions,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  Christian  ministiy.    As  there  was  then  no  field  for  n<«k- 
conformist  preacheis  in  Eng^d,  he  reserved  to  «ugrat0 


1  For  eariotu  facta  tudicatiiig  Hit  rarrivil  of  ths  uma  baliaf  Imaoif 
tha  Jaws  at  tba  prasent  dsy,  saa  Btanlay'i  /«vM  C^yw*,  bet.  zzc 
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bAdwricft,  vheralieAniTedoii  tlio  Sdof  NoremberlSSl. 
Aftw  offidatiDg  for  a  year  in  the  first  dinrch  in  BiUton, 
it  vai  in  November  1633  appointed  paetor  of  tlie  ehorch 
a  Boxbniy,  when  ha  eontinaed  till  hit  death. 

Wben  Eliot  began  hia  misBion  work  there  vers  abont 
twenty  tribe*  of  Indians  within  the  bounds  of  the  plantation 
cf  Ibasadmsetts  Bay,  and  for  a  long  time  he  assidaooslj 
erap1o7«d  himself  in  learning  their  luguage.  He  obtained 
tie  anistanee  of  a  young  Indian  taken  prisoner  in  the 
Pequot  war  of  1637,  and  who  had  been  pnt  to  aervice  with 
a  Dorchester  planter.  With  his  help  Eliot  translated  the 
OoBunandmenta,  the  Lord's  Frajrer,  and  many  Scripture 
terta,  and  at  length  was  able  to  -preach  to  the  Indians  in 
Aeir  own  language.  This  he  did  without  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter  in  1646,  at  a  place  a  few  miles  from  Cambridge, 
aftarwardfl  called  Konantam  or  Noonatomen,  f.A,  "Re- 
joicing,' irtiete  B  settlement  of  Christian  Indians  wa*  sub- 
sequently established. 

Tlia  labonn  of  Eliot,  being  reported  in  England,  ex- 
ctted  great  attenticm,  and  a  society,  afterwards  incorporated, 
was  inititnted  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  m  New 
England.  Among  ita  leading  members  was  the  Hon.  Eobert 
Boyle,  wen  known  by  hia  scientific  labours,  who  waa  one  of 
Eliofs  constant  correspondents.  From  the  funds  of  this 
corporation  an  allowance  of  £50  per.  annum  was  paid  to 
Eliot  in  supplement  of  bit  modertie  aalarj  cf  £60  as 
minister  of  Bozboiy. 

In  1691  a  town  called  Natick.  or  "  Flace  of  Hills,'  was 
founded  1^  the  Christian  Indian^*,  mainly  through  the 
Autnimentality  of  Eliot,  for  which  he  drew  ap  a  set  of  civil 
nd  economical  regaktum  He  also  in  1653,  at  the 
diarge  of  the  corporation,  published  a  catechism  for  their 
«se.  This  waa  the  first  work  published  in  the  ^dian 
hingnage ;  no  copy  of  it  is  knowli  to  exist  In  the  same 
|Mr  there  was  published  by  the  ocvporation  in  London 
a  work  called  TVotm  of  SepmUtnce,  or  a  fwihtr  Fngrtu 
y  the  QotpA  among  Ae  Iiidiam'o/Jiete  Bngland^  in  mdch 
Aere  waa  ^ren  "  A  Brief  BeUtion  of  Uie  Proceedings  of 
tfw  LordW  Work  among  the  Iodian%  in  reference  vnto 
Aeir  Church-eetate,  by  John  Qiot'* 

In.  1656  there.was  published  in  Londm  1^  du  corpraa 
tioa  « tnct  entitled  A  LaUr  and  Fwrther  UanifmttOwn  t^f 
A«  Progreu  of  ihg  amonffH  the  Indians  in  Naw 

Wnfflandt  deekuing  tktir  Conatani  2ew  md  Zmd  to  tha 
Frvt^  Im0  a  Jfarrative  iif  JKnunmafloM  af  tkt 
Indiana  altna  their  Knotdadgt  in  SdigiaH  hy  A*  JBUen 
^  Of  Cimfek,  relatad  Mr  Jokn  Etkt.  This  work 
eoatained  the  confesainie  cf  tliMe  Indiana  that  were 
iM^itiied  by  Eliot  end  almitted  to  drarch  fellowahip.  In 
1660  Eliot  drew  npm  himseU  lome  animadTeruon  hy 
poUieetloB  at  Londicnictf  a  wwk  oaOed  Tk»  Ckriatiam  Qmh 
mommaltk  ;  or  tha  OSnl  Polieg  af  <A«  ridn^  Kingdom  <^ 
Jmm  Ckriat,  which  wu  louid  to  oontain  Mditiotu 
nindidaih  e^adalfy  Greeted  HgBinit  (he  Ooremment  of 
EnglMicI,  tiieitat«D«i^  hoimer,  nude  in  this  book 
ware  efkerwards  retracted  by  ita  anthor. 

About  this  time  Eliot  completed  his  task  of  tranahdag 
fte  BiUe  into  the  Indian  language.  The  mrporation  in  Lcn- 
dm  sappUed  the  funds,  and  the  New  Teatament  in  Indian 
waa  iasned  in  1661,  shw^  after  the  lestoration  of  Cbarlee 
n.  It  hsp|»MMd  that  the  prindngitf  the  work  was  completed 
when  the  oorporatbn  was  expecting  a  royal  charter.  A  dedi- 
cation to  the  king  was  accordingly  inserted,  written  in  a 
tooe  calculated  to  win  his  favour.  It  stated  that  the  Old 
Testament  was  in  the  press,  and  it  craved  the  '*  royal 
UE stance  for  the  perfecting  thereof."  The  Old  Testament 
was  at  length  published  in  1£I63.  Copies  of  the  New 
Testament  were  bound  with  it,  and  thus  the  whole  Bible 
vas  completed  in  the  Indian  langnaga  To  it  were  added  a 
«techism,aDdthBPsalins(^  David  iulndian  Terse.  Thstifle 


of  this  Bible,  which  is  now  of  great  rarity,  and  fetdtea  %  vwy- 
high  price,  is  Mamutaea  WunnaatupCMatiumwa  Cp-Sibium 
uaneesua  2fukiona  Teatamant  tah  woni  TTuaU  Taatoi- 
mtnt — Ne  qucahlnnnumuk  naahpa  Wutiittnaunok  Ckriat  nok 
atoouesit  John  Eliot;  literally  translated.' — "The  whole 
Holy  his-Bible  Ood,  both  Old  Testament  and  also  N«v 
Testament  This  turned  by  the-servant-of-Chriat,  who 
called  John  Eliot  **  This  Indian  vsnion  of  the  Sctipturee 
was  printed  at  Cambridge  (U.S.)  by  Samuel  Qreen  and 
Uannaduke  Johnaon,  and  waa  the  fint  BiUe  printed  in 
America. 

In  1680  another  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was 
published ;  and  in  1685  the  second  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament  appeared.  This  last  was  bound  up  with  the 
second  impression  of  the  Neir  Testament,  and  the  two 
parts  form  the  second  edition  of  the  whole  Biblsi  It  was 
dedicated  "  To  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  the  Govemour,  and 
to  the  Company  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospbl,"  &e., 
and  is,  like  the  first  edition,  a  work  of  great  rarity.  Eliot 
received  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  this  edition  from 
the  Bev.  John  Cotton  of  I^ymouth  (U.8.),  who  had  also 
spent  much  labour  in  obtaining  a  thoroadi  knowledge  «{ 
the  Indian  language.  A  new  edition  of  uw  bidiui  Biblo 
was  printed  in  1823  at  Boston  1^  P.  &  Da  Fobcmu  and 
J.  Kckering. 

Besides  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  Eliot  published  at 
Cambridge  (U.S.)  in.  1664  a  translation  of  Baxter's  Call  ta 
tka  Unconvertad,  of  which  a  second  edition  waa  iuned  in 
168B.  In  1665  he  published  an  abridged  translation  of 
Bishop  Baby's  Praetica  <^  Fiaty,  and  a  second  edition 
in  1685.  His  well-known  Indian  Qrammar  Begun  was 
written  in  the  winter  of  1661,  his  sons  asajating  in  the 
work,  and  was  printed  at  Cambridge  (U.S.)  in  1666.  At 
the  eud  of  this  book  are  these  memorable  words,—"  Fraym 
and  pains,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  will  do  anything.* 
The  grammar  was  reprinted  in  1822,  with  notes  by  Fioker> 
ingand  Du  Ponceau,  in  the  CoUactiona  of  iha  Jfauaehuaatta 
Hiiiorieal  Soeiatjft  vol  ix.  2^  Indian  Fnanar/  or  tha 
Way  tf  Training  vp  ^  our  Indian  Touth  m  Ota  Oood 
Knowledga  <^  God;  bg  J.  B.,  was  printed  at  Cambridge 
(U.S.)  in  1669.  It  com|wiseB  an  exposition  of  Uie  Lnd'a 
Prayer  and  a  translation  of  the  Larger  Catechism  in  Indian. 
A  reprint  ai  this  w<»lE,fr«n  the  only  complete  copy  known 
to  exist,  preserved  in  the  Ubiaiy  ctf  uie  university  of 
Edinburgl^  was  published,  under  the  editorial  mperin* 
tendsuoe  of  Mt  John  Small,  in  1877. 

In  1671  Eliot  printed  in  English  a  litOe  volnnw  entidsd 
Indian  Dialogia4a,for  ihiir  Inatruetion  in  that  Great  Sarpua 
tf  Chriat  itt  CaUing  Soma  Aair  Countrgman  to  lha  Bnou- 
Ud^^Qodandi^tXemadoaa.  This  was  followed  in  1673 
hj  Tka  Logiek  Frimar  ;  torn  Logical  yotiona  to  Initiata 
tha  Indiana  in  tha  ItnotaUdga  vf  the  Sula  ^  Saaaon,  Stc 
These  two  volnmea^  printed  at  Cambridge  (tT.S,),  are 
extremely  rare.  Of  the  former,  the  udy  known  copy  exists 
in  a  private  lilaraiy  in  New  York.  A  copy  of  the  Zogiei 
Frimar  is  praaerred  in  the  British  Unseam,  and  another  in 
the  Bodleian. 

In  1611  a  man  tract  of  eleven  pages  waa  published  at 
London,  called  A  Bri^  Ifarrativa  <f  tha  Progrtaa  cf  the 
Ooapet  among  tha  Indiana  in  Ifew  Bngland  in  tha  Tear 
1670  Oiven  in  hg  tha  Bev.  Mr  John  Eliot,  Miniattr  ^ 
the  Ooapat  thaVt  in  a  Latter  by  Mm  directed  to  the  Bight 
Worahij/ul  the  Commiaaioneri  under  Eia  Majaajfa  Grtat 
Seal  for  the  Pn^agation  of  the  Ooapel  amongit  the  Poor 
Slind  Jiativa  in  those  United  Cdoniea.  This  waa  poaaibly 
ooe  of  the  publicationa  of  the  corporation  after  their  charter 
was  renewed  by  Charles  IL;  it  is  of  extreme  rarity. 

In  his  old  age  the  pen  of  Eliot  was  not  idle.  In  167S 
-he  published  The  Harmony  f^kj^e^^U  *^  ^  Holg^ 
Siatorg  ^f  tha  ffumiliation  and  Sufentiga  of  Jesua  C%iVsf  i 
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/r«»  kit  /namiafMM  to  kit  Death  and  BurieU.   ThU  work, 

whidk  wu  printect  «t  Botttm,  is  s  life  of  oar  Sanonr  irit^ 
I  mnj  jUnsttatire  and  jHactical  nmarkai  The  last  of  lua 
1  pttbUeatioDi  was  his  translation  -into  Indian  of  Shqatd's 
^JSinetre  Convert^,  which  he  had  neatly  oanpleted  in 

1664 ;  thU  was  revised  by  Qrindal  Bawson  and  lointed 

in  1669. 

Eliot  died  at  Roihniy  on  the  SOth  of  Uay  1690,  at  the 
■ge  of  eigh^-ox.  He  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  a 
man  nAose  nraplid^  life  and  manners,  and  eraqgdieal 
sweetness  of  temper,  had  won  for  him  all  hearty  whether 
in  the  villages  of  theemignnts  or  in  the  smoky  hvts<tf  the 
oaUves  of  New  England. 

His  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  voiks  composed 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians  are  written  in  the  Mohican 
dialect,  which  was  spoken  by  the  aborigioea  of  New 
Eof^d.  By  Eliot  and  others  it  was  called  Uie 
Hassachnsetts  language.  Although  it  ia  no  longer  read, 
the  works  printed  in  it  are  valnwe  fw  the  information 
they  famish  as  to  the  stmctnra  and  character  of  the  on- 
written  dialects  of  harbarona  nations.  (j.  sh.) 

ELIOT,  Sot  John  (1592-1632),  one  of  the  greatest 
among  the  English  statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
was  bom  at  his  father's  seat  at  Port  Eliot,  a  small 
fishing-Tillage  on  the  River  Tamar,  in  the  month  of 
April  1693.  He  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  of 
hospitable  habits,  and  of  considerable  influence,  if  we  may 

Iudge  from  Eliot's  eariy  entrance  into  public  life.  Against 
lis  youth  no  fault  has  been  chained  except  such  as  iras  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  fiery  but  generous  temper,  and  that 
it  was  not  entirely  spent  in  idle  frolic  is  prored  by 
the  oonsiderable  sctrlarahip  which  he  attained.  At  fifteen 
he  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  and,  on  leaving  the 
university,  he  studied  law  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court  He 
also  spent  some  mouths  trarelliag  in  France,  Spain;  and 
Italy,  in  company,  for  part  o(  the  time,  with  young  George 
Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  be  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  neighbours, 
a  wealthy  Cornish  gentleman.  He  was  only  twenty-two 
when,  in  the  distinguished  company  of  Pym  and  Went- 
worth,  he  commenced  his  parliamentary  career,  and  only 
twenty-seven  when  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  vice- 
adminl  of  Devon,  with  large  powers  for  the  defence  and 
control  of  the  commerce  of  the  county.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  characteristic  energy  with  which  he  performed 
the  duties  of  his  office  involved  him  in  difficulties.  After 
many  attempts,  in  1623  he  succeeded,  by  a  clever  but 
dangerous  manoeuvre,  in  entrapping  the  famous  pirate 
Nutt,  who  had  for  years  infested  the  southern  coast,  in- 
flicting immense  damage  upon  English  commerce.  The 
issue  is  noteworthy,  boUi  as  the  event  which  first  ofKued 
Etiot's  eyes  to  the  eormptness  of  the  Government,  and  as 
an  example  of  one  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  Qreat 
Rebellion.  The  pirate,  having  gained  powerful  allies  at 
court  1^  means  of  iMribery,  was  speocUly  pennitted  to  re- 
commenM  his  career  of  plunder ;  while  the  vice-admiral, 
upon  chaises  which  conld  not  be  substantiated,  was  flung 
into  the  Marshalsea,  and  detained  there  nearly  four 
montha. 

A  few  days  after  his  release  Eliot  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  Newport  (February  1624).  From  the  first 
he  perceived  that  the  success  of  the  popular  causa  required 
the  entire  independence  of  parliament;  and  hb  earliest 
recorded  speech  was  to  propose  that,  as  ''miarepiHrts'* 
were  constantly  being  carried  to  the  king,  the  deliberations 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  l»  kept  strictly  secret 
In  the  days  of  Eliot,  such  a  measure  would  have  carried 
with  it  advantages  of  the  firet  importance ;  and  it  was  only 
natural  that,  in  bis  anxiety  to  make  parliament  an  efficient 
check  upon  the  crown,  he  should  forget  how  uecesnary  was 


the  check  upon  parCament  which  would  thtu  have  beei| 
lost 

In  the  first  three  parliameafs  of  tbe  tdign  of  Charles  L 
Eliot  was  the  foremost  leedw  of  the  House  oi  Commotu. 
The  House  was  at  that  time  rich  in  great  statesmen.  Upon 
its  benches  sat  Fym,  Hampdeta,  Selden,  Coke,  and  many 
other  sincere  and  steadfast  patriots  But,  thoti^  in  pro- 
fonndness  of  erudition  one  or  tw<^  bnt  only  one  or  tiro, 
may  have  surpassed  him,  neither  in  force  genins, 
in  Are  and  power  of  oratoiy,  in  IcAinem  and  ardour 
of  sentiment,  in  inflexible  fiimiwa  of  resolntitm,  nor  in 
personal  bravery  and  self4evotion,  had  he  any  superior, 
iriiile  in  the  union  d  these  great  qualities  which  made 
up  his  rare  and  noble  character  he  had  no  equal.  The 
eircnmstances  of  his  past  life  also  oondnoed  to  fit  him 
for  his  poeitioo.  His  official  intercouise  with  the  duko 
of  Buckingham,  and  a  certain  important  interview 
between  them,  in  wbichthe  duke  had  incautiously  unveiled 
his  design  of  governing  without  parliament,  should  parlia- 
ment refuse  submission,  had  given  him  an  early  and 
valuable  opportunity  of  gauging  the  character  of  the 
favourite ;  and  a  bitter  experience  had  acquainted  him  with 
the  corruptness  of  the-court  Undeterred  by  any  vestige 
of  personal  fear,  he  dared,  in  plain  and  uncompromising 
lauguage,  to  expose  all  the  abuses  which  oppressed  Uie 
country  through  innumerable  illegal  exactions  of  many 
kinds  and  through  the  venality  of  the  executive;  and 
to  point  out  how  it  was  disgraced  abroad  by  a  foreign 
policy  directed  by  the  mere  spleen  of  the  favourite,  and  by 
the  gross  mismanagement  of  every  campaign  that  had  been 
undertaken.  He  dared  to  advise  parliament  to  demand  an 
account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  supplies  which  it  had 
voted,  and  to  refuse  further  supplies  till  such  an  account 
had  been  rendered.  Nay,  he  dared  even  to  brave  the  king's 
deadliest  hatred  by  naming  repeatedly,  with  direct  and 
sternest  invective,  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  all- 
powerful  favourite,  as  chiefly  responsible  for  the  misgovem- 
ment  of  the  country.  He  did  not  escape  unpunished.  In 
1626,  for  drawing  a  bold  parallel  between  Buckingham  and 
Sejanus,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  refused  to  proceed  with  any  business  till  he 
should  be  released,  and,  on  his  release,  passed  a  vote  clearing 
him  from  fault.  In  the  same  year  he  was  confined  for  a 
time  in  the  Gatehouse,  whence,  careless  of  mere  personal 
considerations,  he  ventured  to  petition  the  king  against 
forced  loans.  He  was  also  accused  of  having,  in  his 
capacity  of  vice-admiral,  defrauded  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who,  among  his  innumerable  offices,  held  that  of  admiral 
of  Devon,  and  was  supplanted  by  a  creature  of  the  duke'Sb 
And,  finally,  a  sentence  of  outlawry  was  passed  upon  htm. 

But  the  very  fact  that  he  was  thus  specially  singled  oat 
for  vengeance  by  the  king  only  increased  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  people.  In  162&,  despite  the  most 
strenuous  oj^Msition  of  the  court,  he  was  chosen  member 
for  his  own  county  of  Cornwall;  and  he  resumed  lis  work 
with  undiminished  zeal  and  couraga  He  at  once  advised 
the  House  to  adopt,  and  firmly  to  tnMwtajn,  the  only  policy 
which  could  be  effective,  namely,  to  vote  no  further 
supplies  till  they  obtained  redress  of  the  grievances  of  which 
they  compluned.  He  joined  with  Coki^  Selden,  Littleton, 
Wentworth,  and  others  in  framing  the  Petition  of  light* 
and,  when  the  first  evasive  answer  was  given  to  that  peti- 
tion, and  men  scarce  knew  what  to  do  for  wonduinf 
at  the  king's  madness  and  audacity,  he  fearlessly  revie«ea 
the  events  of  the  whole  reign,  and  proposed  a  remonstrano 
to  the  king,  naming  tke  duke  of  Buckingham  as  the  cause  -if 
the  kingdom's  wretdiedness.  And,  on  the  last  day  of  that 
famous  parliament,  when  HoUes^imd '^entine  held  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair  l^jdizefitoyiHtsdudw^wweh  reac*^ 
protest  against  levying  tonnage  and  pounm^e  and  ether 
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Ion  w!Uiodl  eomeiit  of  Parltainuit,  and  againit  llie  king's 
toeoangemeiilrof  Aimimaiu  and  Papists  (for  it  is  cbaisc- 
taditie  both  of  mimelf  and  of  his  epoch  that,  though  no 
fkritu,  he  spoke  as  atrongly  against  the  kincfs  illegal 
lolentifHi  of  rapists  as  against  any  other  ci  his  ill^al 
ada) ;  and  also  a  declaration  that  vhatever  minister  should 
"  bring  in  innovMion  in  religion,  or  seek  to  extend,  or  in- 
troduce Popery  and  An&iaiasisml"  or  should  advise  illegal 
methodj  of  raising  money,  should  be  considered  '*  a  capital 
enemy  to  the  commonwealth,"  nay,  that  whoever  even 
yielded  compliance  to  such  illegal  demands,  should  be  held 
acceasoiy  to  the  crime.  Thts  was  the  last  speech  of  that 
session,  ^nd  Eliot's  last  speech  of  all. 

A  few  daya  after,  parliament  having  been  dissolved,  he 
Ma  smnmoned,  with  Selden,  Holies,  Valentine,  and  three 
other  *  members,  before  the  counciL  When  examined  he 
refused  to  answer  for  his  (onduct  in  parliament  anywhere 
except  before  parliament ;  and  he  was  then,  with  his  com- 
canions,  committed  to  "  close  confinement  "  in  the  Tower, 
booka  and  the  use  of  writing  materials  being  strictly 
denied.  This  rigorous  treatment  was  maintained  for  nearly 
three  months,  tiU  Charles  found  it  necessary  to  give  way 
somewhat  to  the  popular  feeling  which  was  expressed  by 
libels  against  the  bishops  and  'vhe  lord-treasurer,  and  by  stem 
waminga  addressed  to  himself.  In  }fay  the  prisoners  were 
taken  before  the  Court  of  King's  Beach,  when  EUat  simply 
repeated  the  protest  he  had  mode  before  the  council.  The 
case  was  put  off  time  after  time  till  the  long  vacation  came 
without  its  having  been  heard.  Eliot  was  now,  however, 
allowed  to  communicate  with  his  friends,  among  whom 
hu  moet  constant  and  valued  correspondent  was  Hampden, 
to  borrow  books  from- Sir  Robert  Cotton's  library,  and  to 
employ  the  tedious  hours  in  writing.  He  drew  up  a  defence 
of  his  conduct,  under  the  title  of  An  Apology  for  SoercUet — 
"^n  recU  fecerit  Soeratet  quod  accutatus  non  retpondtrii" 
and  wrote  a  little  book  of  philosophical  meditations,  whidi 
ha  called  Tht  Monarchy  of  Man,  and  an  account  of  the  first 
parliament  of  Charles  I.,  which  he  describes  on  the  title- 
page  aa  **  a  thing  tb^  concerns  posterity  "—yegUium  Pot- 
Uronan, — and  which  is  of  no  uif^i  historical  value.  In 
Fcbmary  1623  the  sentence  vaa  at  last  pronomued,  the 
priaonera  bung  all  condemned  to  a  fine ;  to  be  imprisoned 
during  the  king's  pleasure;  and  not  to  be  released  till 
they  had  given  aecnrity  for  their  good  behaviour,  hod  sub- 
mitted to  the  king,  and  had  acknowledged  tlioir  ofiencea. 
The  largest  fine  was  imposed  upon  Eliot — a  fine  of  X2000, 
which,  however,  he  never  paid,  aa  he  hai  taken  the  pre- 
eanttcn  of  securing  his  property  against  such  an  event. 
Twenty-seven  years  later  this  sentence  was  reversed  by  par- 
liament, and  Eliofs  brave  assertion  of  the  independence  of 
parliament  was  confirmed,  never  to  be  again  questioned. 

The  confinement  of  the  other  prisoners  was  gradually  - 
nude  less  and  less  strict,  till  they  were  at  length  allowed 
loll  liberty ;  bat  Eliot's  spirit,  which  no  weariness  or  suffer- 
ing coold  conquer,  disdained  to  submit  where  he  held  no 
Mbmisaion  to  be  due,  and  for  him  there  was  no  mercy. 
After  moi(p  than  a  year  hod  passed  since  he  first  entered  the 
Tower,  and  the  king's  hate  hod  only  increased  in  malignity, 
en  December  21,  1G31,  the  council  met  to  devise  new 
Beans  to  subdue  his.  constancy  and  force  him  to  submission. 
AUsdmittance  to  him  was  now  denied  except  to  his  sons. 
Uored  into  a  room  which  his  letters  describe  as  dark,  cold, 
lad  wretchedly  uncomfortable,  at  length  hisjioalth  gnve 
wiy,  and  the  doctors  prescribed  fresh  air  and  exorcise.  He 
Sow  oddrcaaod  the  king,  having  been  referred  to  him  by 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  to  which  he  had  first  applied, 
is  a  petition,  written  in  simple,  manly  language,  roqucst- 
n^  that,  for  his  health's  sake,  he  might  be  allowed  a 
leoipocafy  release.  The  answer  being  thiit  the  petition  was 
aotsnfficientl/  biimble,he  expressed  himself  "heartily  sorry 
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t  he  had  displeased  His  Mqesfy/  but  merely  npaated. 
reqneat  idth  no  Word  of  submisuon.  To  this  no  lefJjr 
was  given;  and  fifteen  days  after  Sir  John  Eliot  liad  died 
in  tim  Tower  {27th  November  1632).  His  sons  hnmUj^ 
begged  leave  to  carry  his  body  to  Fort  Eliot,  that  he  mt^ 
rest  with  his  fathers,  but  even  this  poor  r^qnwt  Charles  £juL 
not  magnanimity  enough  to  grant ;  and,  by  his  egress 
command,  Sir  John  Eliot  vea  "  boned  in  the  chtiteh  th» 
parish  where  he  died." 

An  excellent  life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  founded  npon  elaborkte 
■tudy  of  his  papcra  and  of  the  history  of  the  penod,  hu  been 
written  hj  John  f  orster.  (T.  H.  W.) 

£LIS,  or  Eliia,  a  conntiy  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Achida,  E.  by  Arcadia,  S.  by  Meiaeniaa  and 
W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea  I^e  local  form  of  the  name  was 
Yalis,  or  Taleia,  and  its  meading,  In  all  probabUi^,  th» 
lowland.  In  ita  physical  constitution  EUs  is  practically 
one  with  Achaia  and  Arcadia;  it*,  monntains  are  mere 
offshoots  of  the  Arcadian  highlands,  and  its  principal  rivera 
are  fed  by  Arcadian  springs.  From  Erymanthus  in  tha 
north,  Skollis  (now  known  as  Ifavri  and  Santameri  ia 
different  parts  of  its  length)  stretches  toward  the  west,  and 
Pholoe  along  the  eastern  frontier.;  in  the  sonth  a  prolonga* 
tion  of  Mount  Lycason  bore  in  ancient  times  the  names  of 
llinthe  and  Lapithus,  which  have  given  place  respectively 
to  Alvena  and  to  Kaiapha  and  Smema.  These  mountains 
are  well  clothed  with  vegetatimi,  and  present  a  soft  and 
pleasing  appearand  in  contrast  to  the  picturesque  wildness 
of  the  parent  ranges.  They  gradually  sink  towards  the 
east  and  die  off  into  what  was  one  of  the  richest  alluvial 
tracts  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Except  where  it  is  broken  hj 
the  rocky  promontories  of  Chleonatas  (now  Ohlemntn)  and 
Ichtbys  (now  Katakolo),  the  coast  lies  low,  with  atretchea 
of  sand  in  the  north  and  lagoons  and  marshes  towards  the 
sooth.  Daring  the  summer  months  oommunioation  witit 
the  sea  being  eatabUshed  by  means  of  canab,  these  lagoons 
yield  a  ridi  harvest  of  fish  to  the  inhabitaids,  who  at  the 
same  time,  howevw,  are  almoat  driven  &om  the  coast 
tbe  swarms  of  gnats. 

Ehs  was  divided  into  three  distrida— Hollow  or  Lowland 
Elis  KotXi;  HAts),  Pisatia,  or  the  territoiy  of  Fis^  and 
Triphylia,  or  iba  country  of.  the  Uiiee  tribes.  Hollow  £lis» 
the  largest  and  most  northern  of  the  three,  was  watered  by 
the  Feneus  and  ita  tribotaiy  the  ladon,  whcrn  united 
stream  forms  the  modem  Qastoni.  It  indnded  not  only 
the  champaign  country  (niginally  designated  by  its  name, 
but  tilso  the  mountainons  region  ci  Acrorea,  occupied  by 
the  offshoots  of  Erymauthos.  Besides  the  capital  city  ot 
Elis,  it  contained  Qyllene,  en  Arcadian  settlement  on  the 
sea  coast,  whose  inhabitanU  worshipped  Hermes  imder  the 
phallio  aymbol,  Fylas  at  the  junction  of  the  Feneus  and 
the  Ladon,  which,  like  so  many  other  places  of  the  same 
name,  claimed  to  be  the  city  of  Nestor,  and  the  fortified 
frontier  town  of  Lasion,  the  ruins  of  which  are  stUl  visible 
at  Kuti,  near  the  village  of  Kumani  The  district  was 
famous  in  antiquity  for  its  cattle  and  horses ;  and  its 
byssus,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Phoenicians,  was  inferior  only  to  that  of  Paleatine.  Pisatia 
extended  south  from  Hollow  Elis  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alpheus,  and  was  divided  into  eight  departments  called 
after  as  many  towns.  Of  these  Balmone,  Heracle^ 
Cicysion,  Dyspontium,  and  Harpina  are  known,— the  last 
being  the  reputed  burinl-place  of  Marmax,  the  deliverer  of 
Hippodaniio.  From  tbe  time  of  the  early  investigators  it 
has  been  disputed  whether  Pisa,  which  gave  its  name  to 
tbe  district,  has  ever  been  a  city,  or  vras  only  a  fountain 
or  a  hill.  By  for  the  most  important  spot  in  Pisatia  was 
the  scene  of  the  great  Olympic  games,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Alpheus;  but  for  details  in  regard  to  the 
locality,  and  the  results  of  the  explorations  comn^eiaced 
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la  1875f  tlie  reader  mtut  Im  rofemd  to  Uie  apedal 
artiele  Olykpu.  Triphylk  streteliea  loath  from  the 
AlphsTU  to  the  Nedo,  vhidt  fonns  the  boandary  towards 
llesMDia.  Of  the  nine  towns  mentioned  hj  Poljbioa, 
only  two  attained  to  any  eousiderable  influence — 
Leprous  and  MaciatOB,  which  gave  the  names  of  Lepreatia 
and  Macistia  to  the  soaihern  and  northern  halrea  of 
Triphylia.  The  former  was  the  aeat  of  a  strongly  in- 
dependent population,  and  cuntinned  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  resisting  the  sapremacy  of  the  Eleana.  In 
the  time  of  Paosaniaa  it  waa  in  a  very  decadent  condition, 
and  posaened  only  a  poor  brick-built  temple  of  Demeter  ; 
but  considerable  remains  of  its  outer  vails  are  still  in 
ezifltence  near  the  Tillage  of  BtrovUxI,  on  a  part  of  the 
Minthe  range. 

Th«  OTigtnal  tahtbiUnU  ot  Elia  vm  caHid  Caueonn  and 
P«it>r««ta.  From  tracoi  of  tha  wonUp  of  7eutu  In  tha  city  of 
Elii,  and  from  tha  preaenoa  of  ancli  namaa  u  Sama  and  lardanna, 
it  la  beliof  ad  that  tn«  Fhcanicuns  had  aattlementa  in  tha  countiy 
at  a  Taiy  lamote  paiiod.  THa  inhabitants  of  Elit  first  appear  in 
Crsolaa  histoiy  under  tba  titia  of  Epaani,  aa  aattiDg  oat  for  tha 
Trojan  irtr,  and  thay  are  daacribad  by  nomar  aa  hnng  la  a  atata  of 
conatant  l^oitlUtf  with  thair  neighboora  tha  Pvliana  .  the  cloaa 
■of  tba  alarantb  tantnry  B.o.t  tha  Dotiaua  inTsded  tha  PelopoBOMoa, 
and  Elia  fall  to  tha  shaf*  of  Ox/Ins  and  tha  ^Uana.  Thasa 
;}iaopla^  ■M«lg»wi»«iH  with  tiw  Epaan^  formed  a  powarftii  kingdom 
an  tna  north  of  EUs.  Aftar  thia  many  changos  took  pUoa  in  the 
jKiUtioal  distribntion  of  the  country,  till  at  length  it  cams  to 
acknowledge  only  three  tribea,'  each  independcDt  of  tha  othera. 
Tliaas  tnbaa  ware  tiia  Epaana,  llinyc,  and  Elaana.  Before  tha 
«nd  of  tba  eighth  canbuy  a.o.,  howsTar,  tha  Eleans  hadTanqniahed 
hoth  tlietr  rivals  and  aatabliabad  their  lupremacT  orer  the  whole 
conntry.  Among  the  other  adranta^  wnich  tney  thus  gained 
waa  tha  right  of  celebrating  the  Olympic  gamee,  which  had  formerly 
heen  the  prerogatira  of  the  Pieana.  The  attempts  which  this 
fsopls  made  to  racoTar  their  lost  pririlege,  during  a  period  of 
aiearly  two  hundred  yeara,  ended  at  length  in  tha  toUl  daatmction 
«f  their  city  by  the  Elaana.  From  the  time  of  thia  areitt  (672  B.a) 
'tm  the  Ptloponnenan  war,  the  peace  of  Elia  remained  ondiatarbed. 
la  that  great  contest  Ells  aided  at  first  with  Sparta:  h«t  that 
-power,  laalotts  of  the  ineteaaing  proapetity  of  its  ally,  aTsilad 
jtMlf  of  tha  first  pretext  to  pick  a  qnarrel  At  the  battle  ot 
Jlantinea  tha  Eleana  fought  against  the  Spartans,  who,  as  soon  aa 
tha  war  «ama  to  a  cloaa,  took  vengeanca  npon  them  by  de- 
Tniving  them  of  Trlphylis  and  the  towna  of  the  Acrorea.  The 
Kleans  made  nt  attempt  to  re-aatabUah  th^  authority  orar  theee 
-placai^  till  tha  atar  of  Tbebea  roaa  In  tha  ascendant  after  the  battle 
«f  Lenctra,  It  la  not  unlikely  that  they  would  hare  effected  their 
pnrposs  had  net  the  Arcadian  confederacy  eome  to  tbe  aasiatanca 
of  the  Triphyliana.  In  S69  B.a  hoatluties  broke  out  between 
thsD,  and  though  the  Elaana  ware  at  first  sacoeasfal,  thty  were 
soon-  OTerpowand,  and  their  capital  rery  nearly  fell  into 
the  handa  of  the  enemy.  Unable  to  make  head  againat  their 
VTOonsnts,  they  ajmlisd  fbr  awistance  to  the  l^artau^  who  in< 
'TMsd  Ansdis,  aaa  forosd  the  Aroadiaas  to  reoaU  their  troopa 
-from  EUsI  The  general  reeult  of  this  war  was  the  restoration 
«f  their  territory  to  the  Elaans,  who  were  also  again  inreated 
with  tha  right  of  holding  tha  OWmpic  gamea.  Doting  the 
Uaetdmiiaa  aDpremacy  in  Oreaee  tbsy  mai  with  the  vietora, 
"hat  lafossd  to  fight  a^lnst  their  eonnttymen.  After  tiis  dssth  a 
Alauader  they  lanouaoad  tba  Uacedonian  allianoa.  At  a  aub. 
aaquant  period  they  Joined  tha  £toIian  Laagne,  but  peraiatently 
Tanised  to  identify  uiemaelres  with  the  Acbaana.  Yrhen  tbe  whole 
of  Oraeoe  fell  under  tfaa  Boman  yoke,  tha  aaactity  of  Oljmpia 
wcnred  for  tbe  Eleaaa  a  oertala  amannt  of  Indolgeace.  The  games 
•till  continued  to  attract  to  the  oountr7  larffe  numbers  of  atraagara, 
ontil  they  were  finally  put  down  by  Theoaoaius  ia  S9i,  two  years 

EeTiooa  to  tfaa  utter  destntction  of  the  country  by  tbe  Qothio 
raaiai  nnder  Alaric  la  later  times  Elia  fall  anooetaiTely  into 
tha  huids  af  the  Franks  and  tha  Venetians,  under  whoea  rule  it 
xaoomad  to  some  extant  its  aaoiant  proaperitj.  By  tha  latter 
]>eople  the  province  of  Belradare  on  the  Penena  wu  called,  in 
conae<iaence  of  its  fertility,  *'tbe  milch  cow  of  tha  Uorea." 

Elu,  the  chief  city  in  the  above  conntry,  was  situated  on 
the  river  Fensus,  just  where  it  passes  from  the  mountainous 
'distj'ict  of  Acrorea  into  the  champaign  below.  According 
to  Dative  tradition,  it  was  originally  founded  by  Ozylus, 
the  leader  of  the  iGtoiiana,  whose  atatua  stood  In  the 
market-place.  Tn  471  B.a  U  received  a  great  exteiuioa  by 
the  iocorporaUcm,  or  *' lynoikismoa,''  of  ^arrous  small 
Siamlcts,  whose  inhabitants  took  up  their  aboda  in  tt3  city. 


Up  to  thia  date  it  only  occupied  the  ridga  of  (he  hill 
edled  Elalascopi,  to  the  soath  (rf  the  Penen^  bat  after- 
wards  it  spread  out  in  several  snbnrba,  and  area  to  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  As  all  the  athletes  who  intraded 
to  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games  were  obliged  to  undergo 
a  month's  training  in  the  city,  its  gymnaaiumfl  were  among 
its  principal  institutions.  They  were  three  In  number— the 
"  Xystos,*  with  its  pillared  galleries,  ita  avemies  of  plan^ 
trees,  ita  plethrion  or  wrestling-placb,  ita  altars  to  Hercalss, 
to  Eros  and  AnteroB,  to  Demeter  and  Cora,  and  its  cenotaph 
of  Achilles ;  the  **  Tetragonon,"  appropriated  to  flie  lighter 
exercises,  and  adorned  with  a  statue  ^d  Zeus;  and  the 
*'  Maltho,"  in  the  interior  of  which  was  a  hall  or  oooncil 
chamber  called  lialiclimion  after  its  founder.  Among  the 
other  objectf  of  interest  were  the  temple  of  Artamti 
Philomirax ;  the  Bellanodicssnm,  or  ofBce  of  the  Hellane- 
dicesta ;  the  Corcyrean  Hall,  a  building  in  the  Dorian  style 
with  two  fa^aded,  built  of  spoils  from  Corcyra ;  a  temple 
of  ApoUo  Aceaitu;  a  temple  of  Sflenus;  an  aneisot  stra» 
ture  supported  on  oaken  pillars  and  reputed  to  be  the 
burial-place  of  Ozylus ;  the  building  where  the  sixteen 
women  'of  Elis  were  wont  to  weave  a  robe  for  the  statue  ot 
Hera  at  Olympia;  and  the  shrine  of  Diooyins,  whose 
festival,  the  Thyia,  was  yearly  celebrated  in  the  neighboor- 
hood.  The  history  of  the  town  is  closely  identifi^  with 
that  of  the  counby.  In  399  blo.  it  was  occupied  by  Agi^ 
king  of  Sparta.  The  acropolis  was  fortified  in  313  by 
Tetesphonis,  the  admiral  of  Antigoaua,  but  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  dismantled  t^Jhilemoii,  another  of  hu  genarals. 
A  view  of  the  site  is  given  by  Staijtope. 

See  J.  Bpeacar  Stanhopa.  Ol^pia  and  Elia,  ISiL  foUe  ;  Liak% 
JfoTM,  1830 ;  Cm1in%  AbveiaMnia^  185I-I ;  SohHler,  AfSHM 
und  StaaUn  OrUAtiUmia;  Bordsn,  (komakii  wa  OrMUUsa^ 
I808-1871 

ELISHA  niterally,  Qod  u(Utiverane«;  LXX,  "BXtrmU} 
K.T.,  £li$eu»),  the  (iUsdple  and  successor  of  Elijah,  was 
the  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abel-meholah,  which  lay  in  tha 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  He  was  called  to  tha  propLstie 
ofiSce  in  the  manner  already  related  (see  Eluih),  aoma 
time  beftm  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  he  nuriTed  nntil 
the  reign  of  Joash.  His  official  earaer  thus  appaan  to 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  neariy  siirty  yens. 
The  relation  between  El^ah  and  Eltsha  was  of  a  par- 
ticularly doaa  Idndi  and  may  be  compared  with  that 
between  Moses  and  Joshua  or  David  and  Solomon,  da 
one  is  the  complement  of  the  other;  the  raaemblancee,  and 
still  more  the  marked  contrast  between  the  character  and 
activity  of  .each,  qualified  both  together  for  the  common 
discharge  of  one  great  work  by  "  diversity  of  operation.* 
The  dilTerence  between  them  is  much  more  str^ing  Amu 
the  resemblance.  Elijah  ia  the  prophet  the  wildemeai^ 
rugged  and  austere ;  Elisha  is  the  prophet  of  civilixed  Ufi^ 
of  the  city  and  the  court,  with  the  drees,  mannen,  and 
appearance  <A  "other  grave  citisens,"  Elijah  is  the 
messen^  of  vengeance — sudden,  fierce,  and  oven^ielming ; 
Elisha  18  the  messenger  of  mercy  and  restoration.  Elqah'a 
miracles,  with  few  exceptions,  are  works  of  wrath  and 
destruction ;  Elisha's  miracles,  with  but  cue  notabla 
exception,  are  works  of  beneficence  and  healing.  Elgah  ia 
the  "  prophet  as  fire  "  (Eccleeiaaticua  xlviii  1),  aa  abnormal 
agent  working  for  exceptional  ends  ;  Elisha  is  the  "  holy 
man  of  God  which  passeth  by  na  continually,"  nlixing  in 
the  common  lifd  of  the  people,  and  promoting  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  in  its  ordinaty  channels  of 
mercy,  righteousness,  and  peace. 

Though '  the  duntion  of  EUsha's  career,  vitli  tha 
approximata  datea  <tf  ita  beginning  and  end,  can  be  fixed,  it 
is  imposnUe  to  settle  a  detailed  dironology  of  his  Ufa  In 
moat  of  the  events  narrated  no  f^^lt4i^^diM4^  ot  tinw  ia 
given  than  by  the  T^M^et^tft' Vji^-S^^M^^  naWi 
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Bot  iMing  specified,  so  that  it  ib  impouible  to  tell  which 
king  is  meant    There  are  two  iutaucea  at  least  iu  which 
the  order  of  time  ia  obTioosly  the  reverse  of  the  order  of 
■anatiTe  (comp«-e  2  Kings  viil  1-6  with  3  Kings  v.  27, 
sod  2  Kings  xiiL  14-21  with  2  Kings  xiii.  13).    There  are 
besides  this  other  grounds,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place 
io  state  here,  for  concluding  that  the  narrative  as  we  now 
have  it  has  been  disarranged  and  is  incoiuplete.    The  fact, 
kowaver,  of  dislocation  and  probable  mutilation  of  the 
original  doeaments  requires  to  be  borne  in  miud  ut  dealing 
vith  the  life  of  Elisba.    It  maj  serve  not  only  to  explniu 
the  insuperable  difficulties  of  a  detailed  chronologjr,  but  also 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  altogether  exceptional  character 
of  the  miraculous  eloment  in  Eliaba'a  history.    Not  only 
Art  the  miracles  very  nnmerous,  even  more  so  than  in  the 
ease  of  Elijah,  but,  aa  h-ia  been  frequently  pointed 
out,  thej  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  the  man  and  his 
vwk  from  that  in  whirh  the  miraclea  of  £lgah  or  any  of 
the  wonder-working  prophets  da    With  all  the  other 
prophets  the  primary '  function  is  spiritual  teaching. — 
mirmeleiy  even  though   numerous  and  many  of  them 
symbolical  like  Elishs's,  are  only  accessory.    With  EUsho, 
on  the  other  hand,  miracles  seem  the  principal  function, 
and  the  apiritotl  teaching  ia  altogether  subsidiary. 

An  obvious  thoQgh  only  very  partial  explanation  of  the 
anperabondanee  of  miraclea  in  Elisha'a  life  is  suggested  by 
tho  fact  that  several  of  them  were  merely  repetitions  or 
doables  of  those  of  hia  maater  and  predecessor.  Stich 
were  hia  fitst  nirtele,  when  returning  acrou  the  Jordan 
be  made  a  dry  path  for  himself  in  Ae  tame  manner  as 
Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  14);  the  increase  of  the  widow's  pot  of 
oS  (2  Kings  iv.  1-7) ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  son  of  the 
WMnaa  of  Shunem  to  life  (2  Kings  iv.  lS-37).  It  is  to  be 
obeerred,  however,  that  with  all  the  similarity  there  ia  a 
Tery  CMtsiderable  difference  in  the  circumstances  in  the  two 
case*,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  accept  the  theory  that 
stories  from  the  earlier  life  have  been  imported  by  mistake 
into  the  bter.  Besides,  this  theory,  even  if  tenable,  applies 
only  to  three  of  the  miracles,  and  leaves  unexplained  a 
macb  larger  number  which  are  not  only  not  repetitions  of 
thou  <d  Elijah,  but,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  have 
an  entirely  opposite  character.  The  healing  of  the  water 
of  Jericho  by  putting  salt  in  it  (2  Kings  IL  19-21$,  the 
proriaion  of  water  for  the  army  of  Jehoahaphat  in  the  arid 
desert  (2  Kings  iil  6-30),  the  neutralizing  by  meal  of  the 
poieon  in  the  pottage  of  th^  famine-stricken  sons  of  the 
prophets  at  Jericho  (2  Kings  iv.  3S~41),  the  healing  of 
Naanun  the  Syrian  (2  Kings  v.  1-19),  and  the  causing  the 
iron  axehead  that  had  sunk  in  the  water  to  rise  to  the  surface 
(2  Kings  vL  1-7),  are  all  instances  of  the  beneficence  which 
was  the  general  characteristic  of  Elisha'a  wonder-working 
activity  in  contrast  to  that  of  Elijah.  Another  miracle  of 
the  aama  class,  the  feeding  of  a  hundred  men  with  twenty 
kavea  so  that  something  was  left  over  (2  Kings  iv.  42-44), 
deserves  mention  by  itself  as  the  moat  striking  though  not 
the  only  instance  of  a  resemblance  between  the  work  of  EHaha 
and  that  of  Jesos,  to  which  commentators  have  frequently 
drawn  attention.  The  one  distinct  exception  to  the  general 
beneficence  of  Elisha's  activity — the  destruction  of  the 
forty-two  children  who  mockad  him  as  he  was  going  up  to 
Bethel  (2  Kings  it  23-25)— presents  an  ethical  difficulty 
which  io  scarcely  satisfactorily  removed  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  narrative  has  lost  some  particulars  which  would 
have  shown  the  real  enormity  of  the  offence  of  the  children. 
The  leprosy  brought  upon  Gchoa  (2  Kings  v.  20-27), 
though  a  miracle  of  judgment,  scarcely  belongs  to  the  same 
daas  as  the  other.  The  wonder-working  power  of  Elisha 
is  repreeented  as  continuing  even  after  his  death.  As  tho 
feeding  of  the  hundred  men  and  the  cure  of  leprosy  con- 
Baet  w  work  with  that  of  Jesus,  so  the  ijuickming  of  the 
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dead  man  who  was  cast  into  his  sepulchre  by  the  mere 
contact  Aith  his  bones  (2  Kings  xiii.  21)  is  the  most 
striking  instance  of  an  analogy  between  his  miracles  and 
those  recorded  of  medixval  saints.  Btanloy  in  reference  to 
this  has  remarked  that  in  the  life  of  Elisba  "  alone  in  tho 
a&cred  history  the  gulf  between  biblical  and  ecclosiastieal 
miracles  almost  disappears.' 

The  place  vhieh  Elisba  filled  in  tho  history  of  Israel 
during  bis  long  career  aa  a  prophet  was,  apart  altogether 
from  his  wonder-workiDg^  one  of   great  influence  and' 
importance.    In  the  natiunl  as  iu  the  aupematural  sphere 
of  hia  activity  the  moat  noteworthy  thing  is  the  contrast 
between  him  and  hia  predecessor.    Elijah  interfered  in  the 
history  of  his  country  as  the  prophet  of  exclustvcnesa, 
Elisha  aa  the  prophet  of  coinprehenaion.    During  the  reign 
of  Jehoram  he  eetod  at  several  important  crises  oa  ue 
king's  divine  counsellor  and  gnide.    At  the  first  of  these, 
when  he  delivered  the  army  that  had  been  brought  out 
against  lloab  from  a  threatened  dearth  td  vater  (3  Kings 
iii.),  be  plainly  intimates  Uiatj  but  fcv  his  regard  to 
Jebcohaphat,  the  king  of  Judali,  who  was  In  alliance  vrith 
Israel,  he  would  not  have  interfered.    His  next  signal 
interference  was  during  the  incursions  of  the  Syriens,  mien 
he  disclosed  the  plans  of  the  invaders  to  Jehoram  with  such 
effect  that  they  were  again  and  again  (''not  once  nor 
twice  ")  baffled  {2  Kings  vl  8>23).    When  Benhadod,  th» 
king  of  Syria,  is  informed  that  "  Elisha,  the  prophet  that 
ia  in  Israel,  t'elleth  the  king  of  Israel  the  words  that  thov 
speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber,"  he  at  once  sends  on  army  to 
Dothan,  where  the  prophet  ia  redding  in  order  to  take 
captive  the  destroyer  of  his  plans.    At  the  prayer  of  Elisha 
an  army  of  horses  end  chariots  of  fire  is  revealed  to  his 
servant  surrounding  the  prophet.    At  a  second  prayer  the 
invaders  are  struck  blind,  and  in  this  state  they  are  led  by 
Elisha  to  Samaria,  where  their  sight  is  restored.  Their 
lives  are  spared  at  the  command  of  the  prophet,  and  they 
return  home  so  impressed  with  the  supernatural  power  that 
is  opposed  to  them  that  their  incursions  thenceforward 
cease.    The  marauding  incursions  were  given  up,  however, 
only  to  be. followed  by  the  invasion  of  a  regular  army  under 
Benhadad,  which  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  and  so  caused  a 
famine  of  the  severest  kind  (2  Kings  vi.  2<-29). 
calamity  was  imputed  by  Jehoram  to  the  influence  of 
Elisha,  and  he  ordered  the  prophet  to  be  immediately  put 
to  death.    Forewarned  of  the  danger,  Elisba  ordered  the 
messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  slay  him  to  be  detained 
at  the  doer,  and,  when  immediately  afterwards  the  king 
himself  came  ("  messenger "  in  2  Kings  vL  33  should 
rather  be  Jt/wy),  predicted  a  great  plenty  within  twenty-four 
hours.    The  apparently  incredible  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
by  the  flight  of  the  Syrian  army  under  the  circumatances 
stated  in  2  Kings  vii.    After  the  episode  with  regard  to 
the  woman  of  Shunem  (2  Kings  viii.  1-C),  which,  as  has 
been  alrearty  pomtcd  out,  is  introduced  out  of  its  chrono- 
logical order.  Elioha  ia  represented  as  at  Damascus  (2  Kings 
viii.  7-15).    The  object  for  which  he  went  to  the  Syrian 
capital  is  not  exprcaaly  stated,  but  it  evidently  was  to  fulfil 
the  second  command  laid  upon  Elijah,  viz.,  to  anoint 
Ilazacl  as  king  of  Syria.    The  reverence  with  which  the 
heathen  monarch  Benhadad  addressed  Elisha  deserves  to  be 
noted  aa  showing  the  extent  of  the  prophet's  influence. 
In  sending  to  know  the  issue  of  his  iUooM,  the  king 
causes  himself  to  bo  styled  "  Tiiy  ton  Benhadad."  Equally 
remarkable  is  tbo  very  ambiguous  nature  of  Elisha's  reply 
(2  Kings  viii.  10),  which  may,  however,  be  due  to  the 
doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text    The  next  and,  as  it 
proved,  the  lost  im[)ortant  interference  of  Elisha  in  the 
history  of  his  country,  constituted  the  fulfilment  of  the- 
third  of  the  commands  laid  upon  Elijah    -Jlie  iroi^<^ 
anointing  Jehu  to  bq  king  over  ianci  fas  p^^onned 
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hj  deputy,  as  related  ia  2  Kings  ix.  1-3,  Durmg  the 
leigns  of  J«ha  and  Jehoafaaz  the  Scripture  narrative  con- 
teina  no  notice  of  Eltaha,  but  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
doath(3  Kinga^Kiii.  14^21)  it  is  clear  that  he  had  continued 
to  hold  the  office  and  receive  the  honours  <^  a  prophet. 
Joaah  the  Icing  waited  on  him  on  his  deathbed,  and 
addressed  him  in  the  same  words  of  profound  reverence  and 
regret  which  he  himself  had  used  to  Elijah  :  "  Oh  mj 
father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof."  By  the  result  of  a  symbolic  discharge  of  arrows 
bo  informed  the  king  of  his  coming  success  against  Syria, 
and  immediately  thereafter  he  died.  It  seems  fitly  to  com- 
plete the  contrast  between  him  and  his  greater  predecessor 
to  be  told  expressly  that  "  be  was  buried."  The  mincle 
wrought  at  his  tomb  has  been  already  noticed. 

Elisha  is  canonised  in  the  Greek  Church,  hia  festival 
being  on  the  Kth  June,  under  which  date  hia  life 
is  entered  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum. 

ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate and  illustrious  of  modern  sovereigns,  was  bom  in  the 
palace  of  Qreenwich  on  the  7th  of  September  1533.  She 
was  the  only  surviving  issue  of  the  ill-etarred  union  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  which  extended  over  a  space 
«f  less  thati  three  years.  Anne  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
■Juae  15,  1533,  and  was  beheaded  within  the  Tower  of 
London  May  19,  1536.  Tlie  girlish  beauty  and  vivacity, 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  with  her  brief  career  of  royal  splendour 
and  her  violent  death,  invest  her  story  with  a  portion  of 
romantic  interest;  but  she  docs  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
«ny  solid  virtues  or  intellectual  superiority.  The  name  of 
Elizabeth  cannot  be  added  to  the  list  of  eminent  persons 
irho  are  aaid  to  have  inherited  their  peculiar  talents  and 
<lispositiona  from  the  side  of  the  mother.  On  the  contrary, 
ahe  closely  resembled  her  father  in  many  respects,— in  lus 
stout  heart  and  haughty  temper,  hia  strong  aelf-wiU  and 
«nei^,  and  his  love  of  courtly  pomp  and  magnificence. 
Combined  with  these,  hovever,  there  was  in  Elizabeth  a 
degree  of  pditie  euiUon  and  wisdom,  with  no  small  dis- 
simulation and  artifice,  which  certainly  does  not  appear  in 
the  character  of  "  bluff  King  Hanj."  Early  hardships  and 
dangers  had  tanght  Elizabeth  prudence  and  suspicion,  as 
well  08  afforded  opportnnity  in  her  forced  retirement  for 
the  pursuit  of  learning  and  for  private  accomplishments. 
The  period  of  her  yonth  was  an  interesting  and  memorable 
one  in  English  history.  The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
liad  spread  from  Germany  to  this  country ;  and  the  passions 
£nd  interests  of  Henry  led  him  to  adopt  in  part  the  new 
faith,  or  at  least  to  abjure  the  grand  tenet  of  the  Papal 
supremacy.  Anne  Boleyn,  by  her  charms  and  infiuence, 
facilitated  this  great  change ;  and  there  is  historical  truth 
as  well  as  poetical  beauty  in  the  couplet  of  Gray, 

"  That  Lots  could  teacli  a  tnonarch  to  be  viie. 
And  gospel  light  first  dawu'd  fiom  Boleyn's  oyes," 

The  Protestantism  of  England  was  henceforth  linked  to 
Elisabeth's  title  to  the  crown.  She  was  in  her  fourteenth 
year  when  her  father  King  Henry  died.  Her  education  had 
been  carefully  attended  to,  latterly  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  good  Catherine  Parr,  the  lost  of  Henry's  queens. 
The  young  princass  was  instructed  in  Creek  and  Latin,  first 
by  William  Grindal,  and  afterwards  by  Roger  Ascham,  who 
has  daacribed  his  pu^il  in  glowing  terms  aa  "exempt  from 
female  weakness,"  and  endued  with  a  masculine  power  of 
application,  quick  apprehonsion,  and  retentive  memory. 
She  spoke  French  and  Italian  with  fluency,  was  elegant  in 
her  penmanship,  whether  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  character, 
and  was  skilful  in  music,  though  Ebo  did  not  delight  in  it. 
"With  respect  to  personal  decoration,"  adds  Ascham,  "ehe 
greatly  prefers  a  simple  elegance  to  show  and  splendour." 
This  last  characteristic,  if  ii  ever  existed,  did  not  abide  with 
Elizabeth.    Her  lovo  of  rich  dresses,  jcFcls,  and  other 


ornaments  was  excessive  ;  and  at  her  death  she  is  said  to 
have  had  about  2000  costly  suits  of  all  countries  in  ber 
wardrobe.  Nor  con  it  be  aaid  that  even  at  the  tender  age 
of  sixteen,  when  Roger  Ascham  drew  her  flattering  portrait, 
Elizabeth  was  exempt  from  female  weakness.  After  the 
death  of  Henry,  the  queen-dowager  married  the  Lord 
Admiral  Seymour,  whose  gallantries  and  ambition  em- 
bittered her  latter  days.  Seymour  paid  court  to  the  Pria 
cess  Elizabeth,  and  with  the  connivance  of  her  govemees, 
Mrs  Ashley,  obtained  frequent  interviews,  in  which  much 
boisterous  and  indelicate  familiarity  passed.  The  graver 
court  ladies  foubd  fault  with  "  my  lady  Elizabeth's  going 
in  a  night  in  a  barge  upon  Thames,  and  for  other  light 
parts;"  and  the  scandal  proceeded  so  far  as  to  become 
matter  of  examination  by  the  cooccil  Mrs  Ashley  and 
Thomas  Parry,  cofferer  of  the  princess's  household  (after- 
wards patronized  by  Elizabeth),  were  committed  for  a  time 
to  the  Tower,  and  Elizabeth  underwent  an  examination  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhit,  but  would  confess  nothing.  **  She 
hath  a  very  good  wit,"  said  Tyrwhit,  "  and  nothing  is 
gotten  of  her  but  by  great  policy."  The  subsequent  dis- 
grace and  death  of  Seymour  closed  this  first  of  Elizabeth's 
love  passages;  she  applied  herself  diligently  to  her  studies 
under  Ascham,  and  maintained  that  "  policy  "  end  cantioD 
which  events  rendered  more  than  ever  necessaiy. 

Tbe  premature  death  of  Edward  VI.  called  forth  a  dia 
play  of  Elizabeth's  sagacity  and  courage,  Edward  had  been 
prevailed  upon  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland  to  dispose 
of  the  crown  by  will  to  his  cousin  Lady  Jane  Qiej.  The 
two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  on  whom  the  sucoewiOH 
had  been  settled  by  the  testamentary  pnmsims  of  Heniy' 
VIII.,  as  well  as  by  statnt^  were  thns  excluded.  Huy^ 
friends  immediately  took  up  arms ;  Elizabeth  was  aakad  to 
resign  her  title  in  consideration  of  a  snm  of  money,  and 
certain  lands  which  should  be  assigned  to  hsr ;  but  she 
ngeeted  the  proposal,  adding  that  her  elder  sister  should  be 
traated  wiUi  first,  as  during  Hsr/a  lifetime  she  heiaeU  had 
no  right  to  the  throne.  Sliabeth  then  rallied  her  friends 
and  followers,  and  when  Maiy  approached  Itondon, 
successful  and  triomphant,  she  was  met  by  Elizabeth  at 
the  head  of  1000  hcne— knights,  squires,  and  ladicM,  with 
their  attendants.  Such  a  congratulation  merited  a  difirent 
ackno^edgment  from  tha*:  which  Elisabeth  was  fated  to 
experience.  But  tbe  temper  of  Maiy,  never  frank  or 
amiable,  had  been  soured  by  neglect,  peisecation,  and  ill- 
health;  and  her  fanatical  devotion  to  the  ancient  religion 
had  become,  the  absorbing  and  ruling  passion  of  her  mind. 
She  was  not  devoid  of  private  virtues, — certainly  excelling 
Elizabeth  in  sincerity  and  depth  of  feeling ;  but  her  virtaea 
"  walked  a  narrow  round ; "  and  whenever  the  Rcnnish 
Church  was  in  question,  all  feelings  of  private  tenderness, 
and  all  considerations  of  public  expediency  or  justice,  were 
with  Mary  as  flax  ia  the  fire.  The  five  years  of  her  reign 
are  perhaps  the  most  un-EngUsh  epoch  in  our  annals.* 

>  Mill  Lucjr  Aikin,  in  her  ifemoiri  0/  tht  Court  0/  Slitabeth, 
pT^\l>,e>  the  .nisgnsnimitjr  of  EliHbetli  la  blowing  ShskMpean's  di«nuk 
of  JJenT]/  Ylll.,  In  which  tha  wrongs  and  siiffsrinti  of  Cstheiias  ol 
Ar.ieoD  an  embalmsd,  to  bs  pablicljr  offersd  to  the  compuaioa  of 
her  people.  We  wish  that  this  iDsUoce  of  msgnaniiiiitjr  could  be 
jiLstljr  oscrlWd  to  tlie  queen  ;  but  it  seems  certain  thst  Shakespsan's 
Henry  Vltl.  was  not  produced  till  after  Eliiabeth's  death.  No  poet 
would  have  dared  to  hint  at  the  death  of  the  queen  while  she  Ured  ; 
nnd  Ccanmer's  prophecy  In  the  fl/tb  act  apeslci  of  the  death  of  Etiai* 
both  and  of  her  iiicccMor  James.  Wo  hare  Ben  Jotuoa's  testimony 
as  to  Shalicspurti's  Tavour  with  Eliiabetb,— 

 "Those  fliRbtj  upon  the  banks  of  lliame^ 

That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James. " 
And  the  tradition  that  the  poet  wrote  his  iferri/Wivet  </  TTlndtor  hy 
request  of  the  queen,  who  mithtd  to  tet  Fal*la_f  in  love.  Is  at  le««t 
higlilr  probablo.    One  of  the  latest  eh«J(e«{>earean  discpTOriee  li  that 
tho  poet,  along  with  his  "fellows  **  Keiwe  ■pS^'K'l'WifC^  ^ 
nlavfl  before  the  juecn  WlfflJKfiftiay  ib-SMdb^lpLHV  for  whkh 
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To  escape  from  indignities  ud  persecation  at  eour^ 
Eliabeth  was  soffared  to  retire,  tbongh  canfnllj  watched, 
to  lier  bouse  of  Ashridge^  in  Backinghamsliire.  Wyat's 
iaaairectiOG,  prompted  by  the  rumoured  nuniage  of  Mary 
with  Fliilip  of  Spain,  made  ber  still  more  an  object  ^ 
ra^MiOB  Mid  distnut,  as  the  hopes  of  the  Protestant  party 
were  on  all  occasions  tnmed  to  Elinbeth.  The  young 
prmceBs  was  taken  from  Ashridga  and  privately  committed 
to  the  Tower.  Her  death  was  demanded  by  some  of  the 
bigoted  adherents  of  the  court,  bat  Uary  dared  not  and 
probably  did  not  desira  to  proceed  to  this  extremity ; 
Fhilqs  when  allied  to  the  Eoglish  crown,  interceded  on 
bdislf  of  the  fair  eaptin^  aod  JSliabeth  was  xemored  to 
Woodstock,  under  care  of  a  fierce  Catholie,  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfield.  Her  extreme  wariness  and  cizcumspection 
hafled  every  effort  to  entrap  her.  She  conformed  out- 
wardly to  the  Catholic  Church,  opening  a  chapel  in  her 
hoQse  at  Woodstock,  and  keeping  a  large  cmdfix  in  her 
chamber.  This  oonfonnity  was  not  unnaturally  ascribed  to 
disaimalation,  but  part  was  |ffobabty  real.  To  the  end  of 
her  life,  Elizabeth  retaioed  a  portion  of  the  old  belief. 
She  had  always  a  crucifix  wiUi  lighted  tapers  before  it  in 
har  private  chi^;  she  put  up  prayers  to  the  Vii^  Owing, 
she  said,  a  virpD  herself,  she  saw  no  sin  in  this);  she 
disliked  aU  preaching  and  controteny  on  the  subject  of  the 
real  presence;  and  she  was  zealoos  almost  to  slaying  against 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  She  was  anxious  to  retain  as 
Drach  as  possible  of  the  Catholic  oeremmiial  and  the  splendid 
celdirations  of  the  church  fesUvals,  which  the  ardent 
reformers  would  gladly  have  swept  away,  as  had  been  done 
in  Scotland.   The  Anglican  Church  was  a  compromise. 

The  wretched  and  inglorious  reign  of  Siory  terminated 
on  the  I7th  of  November  1558.  Elizabeth  heard  the  news 
of  her  accession  at  Hatfield,  and  she  fell  down  on  her  knees 
exclaiming  :  A  Domino /adum  ett  ittudi  et  ut  nUrabUe  ocu/u 
soiCrts — '*  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  it  is  marvelloas  in  our 
cyea  " — words  which  she  afterwards  caused  to  be  stamped 
on  a  gold  coin,  impressing  on  her  silver  coin  another  pious 
Biotto,  J^oiui  Deutn  a^juiortm  meum — "  I  have  chosen  God 
for  my  helper."  All  her  perils  were  now  passed.  The 
nstioo  received  her  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Church 
bells  were  rung,  bonfires  blazed,  tables  were  spread  en  the 
streets,  the  Protobtants  exulted  with  a  holy  joy. 

Elizabeth  was  in  her  twenty-fifth  year  when  she  Mcended 
tha  throne.  She  had  been  better  disciplined  aod  trained 
for  her  high  trust  than  most  prioces,  yet  the  difficulties 
that  surrounded  the  English  crown  et  this  time  might  well 
have  appalled  her.  The  nation  was  struggling  in  a  war 
with  France,  trade  was  mnch  decayed,  Calais  had  been  lost, 
and  England  was  distracted  by  religious  dirisions  and 
auimoeitiea.  AU  Ca  Aolic  Europe  might  be  expected  to  be 
arrayed  against  the  Protestant  queen  of  England.  Elizabeth, 
kowever,  at  once  chose  the  better  part  for  herself  and  the 
satitm.  Without  waiting  for  the  assembling  of  her  first 
ptriiament,  she  ordered  the  church  service  to  be  read  in 
Eoglish,  and  the  elevation  of  the  host  to  be  diBcootinued. 
But  before  this  could  be  known  abroad,  she  had  instructed 
the  Eaglish  ambassador  at  Rome  to  notify  her  accession  to 
the  pop«k  Paul  IV.,  then  pontiff,  arrogantly  replied,  that 
Eogtand  was  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  that  Elizabeth  was 
in^timate,  and  could  not  iuherit  the  crown,  and  that  she 
tbooid  reDouncs  all  her  pretensions  and  submit  to  his 
AtnamoD.  If  Elizabeth  had  ever  wavered  as  to  the  course 
the  should  purBUBj  this  papal  fulaiination  must  have  fixed 
her  determination.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  a  subsequent 
pope.  Pine  V.,  issued  a  bull  releasing  English  Catholics 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  queen,  and  formally  depriving 

tWrraewired,  upon  the  Council'*  w&mnt,  £13,  da.  Sd.  and,  "  hj  vay 
bcr  U^mtf»  fovosr,"  £9,  13s.  4<L— in  aU  £20  (HaUiwoU'i  iUw- 
Mfau.  18741. 


her  of  her  title  to  the  throne.  Bat  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican,  like  the  threats  of  ihe  Escorial,  fell  harmless  on  the 
English  ahoret.  The  nation,  under  its  Protestant  monarch 
and  her  wise  counsellors,  the  Lord-Keeper  Bacon,  Cecil 
(aftermtrds  Lord  Buighley),  Walsingham,  Throckmorton, 
Sir  Balph  Sadler,  and  others,  pnnoed  Um  triom^iant  conisa^ 
while  its  naval  strength  and  glor^  were  augmented  beyond 
all  former  precedent.  The  exploits  of  the  gallant  aea-rover* 
Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the  heroic  deaths  of  the 
brave  admirals  Gilbert  and  QreuviUe,  and  the  transatlantie 
adventures  of  Baleigh — are  still  unsurpassed  in  romantio 
iaterest.  The  government  of  ElizabeUi  and  the  publia 
events  of  her  reign  will  fall  to  be  recorded  in  another  parfc 
ci  this  work,  nnder  the  head  of  Enolakd.  Her  first 
parliament  passed  the  famous  Acts  of  Sapremacy  $ad  Uni* 
formi^,  which  atruck  directly  at  the  papal  power.  All 
clergymMi  and  public  functionaries  were  obliged  to  renounce 
the  tempMal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  every.  f(»eign 
prince  and  prelate ;  and  all  ministers,  whether  beneficed  or 
not,  were  prohibited  from  using  any  but  the  established 
liturgy.  Tliese  statutes  were  carried  out  with  considerable 
severity ;  many  Catholics  suffered  death ;  but  all  might 
have  aaved  themselves,  if  they  had  ei^lieitly  denied  tha 
ri^  of  the  pqM  to  depose  the  queen.  Tha  Poritaos  and 
Donconformists,  on  the  other  mmd,  were  content  to  beat 
some  portion  of  the  burden  of  intolerance  and  oppresaicm, 
from  the  consideration  that  Elisabeth  was  the  bulwark  of 
Protestantism..  If  they  lost  her  firm  hand  they  lost  all ; 
and  the  numerous  pbts  end  machinations  of  tiie  Catholics 
against  the  queen's  life  showed  how  highly  it  was  valued, 
and  how  precious  it  was  to  Protestant  Eorope.  In  the 
latter  ^art  of  the  queen's  reign,  her  domestic  and  fiscal 
r^ulationa  were  justly  open  to  censoreb  The  abuse  of 
monopolies  had  grown  to  be  a  great  evil ;  gtanta  of  exda- 
give  right  to  deal  in  almost  all  commodities  had  been  givea 
to  the  royal  favourites,  who  were  exorbitant  in  their 
denuuds,  and  oppressed  the  people  at  pleasure.  EUabeth 
wisely  yielded  to  the  growing  strength  of  the  Commons, 
and  the  monopolies  complained  of  were  cancelled.  Th) 
monarchy,  though  as  yet  arbitrary  and  in  some  respects  He* 
defined,  was  still,  in  essential  points,  limited  by  law. 

One  great  object  of  the  Protestants  was  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth.  The 
nearest  heir  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  zealous  Catholic^ 
who  was  supported  by  ^1  the  Catholic  states,  and  had  os< 
tentatiously  quartered  the  royal  arms  of  England  with  her 
own,  thus  deeply  offending  the  proud  and.  jeaXoos  Elizabeth. 
The  hand  of  the  English  queen  was  eagerly  solidted  by 
numerous  suitors — by  FhiHp  of  Spain,  who  was  ambitiooa 
of  continuing  his  counectioii  with  EUigland,  by  the  Arch- 
dake  Charles  of  Austria,  by  Eric  king  of  Sweden,  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  and  others.  With  some  of  these  Elizabeth 
negotiated  aod  coquetted  for  years ;  to  Anjou  she  seems  to 
have  been  attached  i  but  her  affections  were  more  deeply 
touched,  as  Mr  Hallam  baa  remarked,  by  her  favourite 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  Her  early  resolution,  and  that 
which  ultimately  prevailed  over  her  treaknees  or  vanity, 
was,  that  she  ehould  remain  single  and  hold  undivided 
power.  To  a  deputation  from  the  Commons  on  this-deli' 
cate  subject,  she  emphatically  said  she  had  resolved  to  live 
aod  die  a  virgin  queen  ;  "  and  for  me  it  shall  be  sufficient 
that  a  marble  stone  declare  that  a  queen,  having  reigned 
such  a  time,  lived  and  died  a  virgin."  She  appears  often 
to  have  wavered  in  her  resolution,  and,  in  her  partiality  for 
handsome  courtiers  and  admirers,  to  have  forgotten  ber 
prudence  and  dignity.  Her  partiality  for  Essex  was  undis- 
guised— it  was  unhappy  for  both;  and  making  Hatton 
cliancellor  because  he  could  dance  gracefully  was  a  bold  > 
but  not  unsuccessful  achievement.  Elizabeth's  fits  of^r^ge^ 
were  as  violent  as  her  fits  of  love.    Her  maids  of  honour 
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flometuBW  Mt  th«  weiglit  of  die  nml  h&ad  ;  and  whan 
EiMXODM  turned  his  Uck  on  her,  ^  appropriately  dealt 
liim  a  box  on  the  ear.  Aa  a  peiulaat  to  these  mytgf  we 
maj  add,  that  ElizabeA  arore  stroogly,  decided  and 
maacnllDe  oaths. 

The  feminine  wealcneai  and  egiegloaa  vani^  of  EUcabeth, 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  maacaline  qnalitiei  of  temperament 
and  intellect  have  afforded  abundant  matter  tar  garmloua 
chroniden.'  Fire  years  after  ahe  ascended  the  throne,  she 
iaaaed  a  {miclamation  agdnstportrut  painters  and  engrarers, 
vho  had  erred  in  expreesing  "  that  natural  repr«eentation 
of  her  n^jea^a  person,  favomr,  or  grac^"  that  was  desired 
-'by  her  ItnriDg  subjecta,  and  who  were  ordered  to  deeiat 
until  anne  "  fecial  cunning  painter  "  might  be  permitted  to 
have  acceee  to  tiie  royal  preeence.    The  worlu  of  the  un- 
skilful and  common  painters  were,  as  Raleigh  relates,  by 
the  queen's  commandment,    knocked  in  pieces  and  east 
into  the-  fire.'   A  long  account  is  given  by  the  Scottish 
ambaaeador  Melrille  of  certain  interviews  he  had  with 
Elizabeth  when  in  her  most  gracious  and  pleasant  mood. 
She  showed  him  "  my  lord's  picture," — a  portrait  of  the 
unworthy  faTOorite  Dudley  ;  she  changed  her  dress  erery 
day,  *'  one  day  the  English  weed,  another  the  French,  and 
another  the  Italian,  and  so  forth,"  asking  UalTille  which 
became  her  best ;  her  hair,  be  says,  waa  r^er  reddish  than 
yellow,  and  curled  naturally  ;  she  inquired  whether  the 
queen  of  Scotland  or  herself  was  of  Idgheat  stature,  and 
Melrille  answering  that  Mary  was  talleet,  !'  then,"  eaith 
ah^  "she  is  too  high,  for  I  myself  am  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low."   Helrille  praised  Mary's  accomplishments  aa  a 
musician  and  dancer,  and  Elizabeth  contrived,  as  if  by 
accident,  that  he  should  hear  her  play  upon  the  Tirginals  : 
'*  she  inquired  whether  my  queen  or  she  played  but ;  in 
that  I  found  myseU  obliged  to  give  her  the  praise.'   In  the 
matter  of  the  dancing,  Melville  was  also  able  to  answer, 
that  Mary  did  not  dance  "  to  hiffk  and  ditpotedlj/  "  as 
JElinbeth.    Determined  to  show  all  her  accomplishments, 
Eliiabetb  addressed  the  wary  ambassador  in  Italian,  which 
■he  spoke  "  reasonably  wel^"  and  in  Oerman,  which,  be 
eays,  was  "  not  so  good,"   Iluae  gUmpaea  of  the  woman 
Elizabeth  OM^mat  efciaiigely  with  tha  mwm^  who,  at 
Tilbuiy  oampk  *od»  from  laok  to  rank  of  her  anny,  Irire- 
headedf  wtth  «  geoaral'a  tmncheon  in  ha  hand,  dedaring 
to  heriiddien  that  shawasfesolTsdto  liva  a&d^amongat 
them  in  the  midst  and  heat  <tf  the  battle ;  and  that  aha 
thought  it  "  foul  aoom  titat  Fanna  or  Spain,  or  any  prince 
4rf  Europe  ahoahl  dare  to  invade  the  boiden  of  her  realms." 
Language  and  aantimenta  like  thes^  nfleetmg  the  feeling  of 
the  nation,  must  have  inauted  the  destruction  (tf  the  troopa 
of  VtnoB  or  Spain,  even  if  the  vaunted  Armada  had  not 
been  aunk  by  the  English  ftre  or  scattered  by  temptete.  At 
Uiia  giMt  criHSf  however,  Elizabeth  owed  much  of  her  popu- 
larity and  aeoority  to  the  wisdom  of  her  ministers  and  the 
apirit  o(  her  ■ptojfin,  rather  than  to  her  own  patriotism  and 
aease  of  duty.    She  had  from  unwise  parsimony  im- 
poverished the  navy,  as  she  had  previonsly  neglected  the 
army,  and  left  the  country  comjparatively  defeoceleea.  It 
was  Mdy  after  repeated  applications  and  entreaties  that 
Buig^ey  and  Wuungham  obtained  the  royal  consent  to 
carry  ont  the  necessary  preparations.    Walungham  made 
Ui^gepereonsI  advances,  which  were  never  repaid.  Iiresolu- 
tion  would  eeem  a  priori  to  be  a  weakness  alien  to  the 
despotic  character  itf  Elisabeth,  yet  it  is  certain  that  she 
was  often,  on  momentons  occasions,  hesitating  waverings 
and  undedded.    The  sagacity  and  devotedness  of  her  chief 
oounsellois,  though  not  incited  or  fed  by  the  royal  bounty, 
were  her  safety  and  her  strength. 

Tlie  darkest  stain  on  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  is  her 
treatment  of  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots.  To  have  cut  off  Maiy 
from  the  crown,  eetUing  it  on  her  son,  would  have  secured 


the  Protestant  nieeeision,  and  Maty  Ubonted  woidd  nuwt 
probably  have  repaired  to  France,  whence  her  rerenns  WM 
derived,  or  1o  Spain.  Thna  the  conqnrades  for  herreleuw 
and  her  own  machinatiMis  would  have  been  averted.  Har 
execution,  thongb  damonred  f or  the  En^iah  natioB, 
was  an  act  of  cruelty  peculiarly  revrntiog  <n  tiu  part  of 
female  aoweign  and  bnawoman.  And  Eliabeth'a  affected 
relnetance  to  sign  the  deaUi  warrant,  her  {mmpling  to 
aecretuy  Daviaon  that  Sir  Amiaa  Fanlet  ahoald  b* 
instigated  to  make  away  with  the  captive  queen  (lAidi  the 
'*  dainty  precise  fellow,"  as  EUzabeu  termed  him,  lefnned 
to  do),  and  her  feigned  grief  and  indignation  after  th» 
event  bad  taken  place — throwing  the  blame  on  ber 
ministers  and  on  the  nnfortunate  eeeretai^  who  placed  tlio 
warrant  before  her  for  signature — all  thia  ovsr«oted  mkI 
disgusting  hypocrisy  is  abmoet  as  injoriona  to  tiw  repntnr 
tion  of  Elizabeth  as  the  deed  ilaelf. 

Mr  Fronde  has  eaid  that  no  trace  can  be  found  of 
personal  animosity  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  towards  Maiy. 
It  is  evident,  hewever,  that  jealousy  if  not  hatred  animated 
the  English  queen  towards  her  rival  The  youth  and 
beauty  of  Mary  were  a  aouroe  of  averaim ;  EliziU>eth  never 
forgave  her  for  quartering  the  royal  arms  of  Eagland ;  and 
there  was  a  certain  malicious  letter,  written  by  Mary  to 
Elizabeth  when  the  captive  queen  was  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  eari  of  Shrewiboiy,  that  must  have  chafed  the 
Tudor  blood  in  no  ordinary  degree.  In  this  epistle  Maiy 
reported  aome  alleged  speeches  of  the  countess  ^ 
Shrewsbuiy  charging  Elizabeth  with  licuitioua  amonn, 
physical  defects,  absurd  vani^,  folly,  and  avarice  (Hume, 
chap  xUL).  The  original  letter  in  Mary's  handwriting  waa 
;  seen  ,by  Prince  Labanoff  (eirea  18^0)  among  the  Cedl 
papers  in  Hatfield  House,  where,  we  beliere,  it  still 
remains.  It  is  such  an  epistle  aa  no  woman — royalty 
apart— would  ever  forget  or  forgive,  but  there  ia  a  pro- 
bability that  Burghley  or  Walziogham  may  have  intercepted 
the  letter,  and  not  ventured  to  deliver  it  to  their  royal 
mistresa. 

To  the  end  of  her  life  IHizabeth  affected  all  the  aira  of 
a  coy  beauty  and  coquett&    Even  her  statesmen  addressed 
her  in  a  strain  of  fulsome  adulation  and  senu-gaUantry. 
She  waa  the  Gloriana  of  Spenser,  the  "fair  vestal  throned 
in  the  west "  of  Shakespeare^  and  the  idol  of  all  the  lesser 
poets,  as  wen  as  eourtiers  and  politicians,    ^en  Raleigh 
was  confined  in  the  Tower,  he  wrote  to  Cedl— trusting  no 
doubt,  that  hia  letter  would  be  shown  to  EUs^ieth— that 
he  waa  in  the  utmost  depth  (rf  miseiy  because  ha  eonld  no 
longer  aeo  the  queen.   '*  ]^  that  ma  wont  to  behdd  her 
riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  waDdng  likn 
Yenus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her 
pure  cheeks  like  a  nymph  [ElLnbeth  waa  then  in  h«  Mj- 
ninth  yearj.;  sometime  singing  like  an  angel,  Manetimo 
Ikying  like  Orpheus,"  Ac.     Eluabeth  ooi^nnad  her 
gorgeous  finery  and  rigorous  state  ceremonial,  and  wu 
waited  upon  by  applauding  crowds  whenever  aha  went 
abroad.    We  have  a  graphic  picture  of  her  fn  her  aix^> 
fifth  year  by  a  German,  Paul  Hentrner,  who  saw  the  qnoen 
on  a  Sunday  aa  she  proceeded  to  chapeL    She  appeared 
stately  and  mgestic  ;  her  face  oblong,  fair  but  wrinkled  ; 
her  eyes  small,  yet  bhu^  and  pleasant ;  her  noee  a  littin 
hooked,  her  Hpa  narrow,  her  teeth  Uaek,  her  hands  slen^ 
and  her  fingers  long  (there  waa  a  special  beauty  in  ber 
delicate  white  hands,  and  in  her  audiences  she  took  earn 
not  to  hide  them).    She  had  pearls  with  rich  drops  in  her 
ears,  wore  false  red  hair,  had  a  small  crown  on  her  head, 
her  bosom  uncovered,  her  drees  white  silk,  bordered  with 
pearls  of  the  siee  of  beans,  a  collar  of  gold  and  jewda ;  and 
thns  arrayed,  Elizabeth  paseed  a^ng  smiling  graeionaly  on 
the  BpectatoTs,  who  fdl  dowh  on  their  kntji^'  aa  aha 
approached ;  while  a  marchioneoe  bcnre  up  b^ltain,  a  bevy 
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ot  I«B«s  f oll<rAl  lier  drcmsed  in  irliit«^  and  dis  wai  guarded 
oa  Meh  aids  by  fifty  gentlemen  penatoDer^  eairying  gilt 
Uttlfr«xea. 

A  few  year*  afterwards  we  see  the  ecUpae  of  all  thia 
iplendooraQd  aerviliiy.  Towards  the  end  of  March  1603, 
Biabetb  was  aeued  with  hor  mortal  illaeaa.  She  became 
ntdeaa  and  melaocholy,  refused  medicine,  and  aat  for 
daji  and  nights  on  cushions,  silent,  her  finger  pressed  on 
her  montL  When  asked  by  Cecil  who  shoald  aacceed 
bet  on  the  throne,  she  characteristically  answered,  *My 
*eat  haa  bedu  the  seat  of  kings ;  I  will  hare  no  rateal  to 
nccaed  me."  She  afterwards,  when  epeechtesa,  Joined  her 
hands  together  above  her  head,  "  in  manner  of  a  crown,* 
to  signify,  io  answer  to  another  interrogatory  from  CecU, 
that  she  wished  tlie  King  of  Scots  to  be  her  sacccssor.  She 
expired  on  the  24th  of  March  1603.  And  thus  calmly 
passed  away  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  the  lion-hearted 
Elisabeth.  She  was  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  and 
!  for^-fifth  of  her  reign— a  period  of  briUiant  prosperity  and 
advaDcement,  during  which  England  had  put  forth  her 
hright««t  genius,  Talonr,  and  enterpriae,  and  attained  to  the 
highest  distinction  and  glor^  among  Uie  states  of  Europe. 
Tbii  **  golden  days  of  good  qneen  Beea "  were  long 
rsuembered  in  contrast  to  those  of  her  pusillaoimous  suc- 
caasor,  and  this  traditional  splendour,  in  spite  of  historical 
nseareh  and  jnster  riewa  of  goTernment,  haa  scarcely  yet 
**  faded  into  the  common  light  of  day." 

Horace  Walpole  baa  assigned  to  EUsabeih  a  place  in  hia 
CitalegKt  of  Royal  and  Noble  A  utAort,  and  a  list  of  thirteen 
prodnctions,  exclutire  of  letters  and  speeches,  is  attached 
to  the  queen's  name.  They  consist  chiefly  of  translations 
from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  with  a  aonnet  printed 
daring  her  own  lLfetime,*end  some  prayers  and  meditations. 
The  Unming  of  Elizabeth  is  undoubted  ;  it  vaa  consider- 
aUe  eran  in  that  age  of  learned  ladies  ;  but  her  style  is 
stiff,  involved,  qnaint,  and  full  of  conoeita — the  whole 
sriaciBg  rather  a  predilection  for  literary  and  scholastic 
•tndiaa  than  literary  taste  or  power.  (n.  ex.) 

ELIZABETH,  8i  (1207-1231),  of  Bongaiy,  daughter 
i4  Andzair  U.,  king  of  Hangaiy,  waa  bun  in  Presbuig 
In  IS07.     At  four  yaaia  <tf  ag«  ahe  was  betrothed  to 
Lenia  IV^  landgnva  td  Thniingia,  and  conducted  to  the 
Tharingian  eoort  to  be  edoeated  lyider  the  direction  of  Itia 
pannta.   From  her  earliest  years  she  is  said  to  have  evinced 
an  tTCnioB  to  worldly  ,  pleaanrest  and,  in^V<"g  the  early 
{^riattana  her  chief  model,  to  have  devoted  her  whole  time 
to  raligita  and  to  worlca  of  charity.  Stak  wu  married  at  tha 
ags  of  foDTtean,  and  acquired  audi  influenoa  over  her  hua- 
bnnd  tliat  he  adopted  bar  doctrinea  and  aealonsly  aasisted 
her  in  alt  her  charitable  aBdeavotua.    On  tihe  death  of 
Looia  in  1237,  Saisaboth  was  deprived  of  tbe  ngency  by 
,      kis  brother  Henry  Raspe,  on  tha  pretext  that  she  was  wast- 
I      iag  the  eatatea  by  her  alms  ;  and  with  her  three  infant 
cMidren  she  was  driven  from  her  home  without  being 
aBowed  to  carry  with  her  even  the  barest  neceeseriee  of  life. 
She  lived  for  some  time  in  greiit  hardship,  but  ultimately 
W  nnde^  the  Ushcp  of  Bamberg,  oCrerod  her  an  asylam  in 
a  hoaae  adjoining  his  palace.    Through  the  intercession  of 
}      seae  of  th'  principal  barmis,  the  regency  was  again  offered 
J      her,  and  hor  eon  Hermann  was  declared  heir  to  the  throne; 
!      bat  renoancing  all  power,  and  making  nse  of  her  weaj^h  only 
i      ftr  charitable  {nirposes,  she  preferred  to  live  in  aeclueion  at 
I      Msrbarg  nnder  the  direction  of  her  confessor  Conrad. 
I      There  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  penance^  of 
I      Uoflual  severity,  and  in  ministrations  to  the  sick,  especially 
4ote  afflicted  with  the  most  loathsome  diseases.    She  died 
■t  Usrbarg,  ]9tli  Kovunber  1231,  and  four  years  after- 
*inls  KM  cftDoniaad  by  Qragory  IX.  on  account  of  the  fre- 
laeot  odmelan  n^iorted  to  han  been  poffonud  at  her 
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A  kft  of  Elizabeth  was  written  by  Theodora  of  Tharinglai  attd 
BMiaMrt  dt  Sainit  Eli*ai>tth  d*  Smgri^  by  IContslrmbwt,  was 
lubUibsd  at  Paris  In  1S88.  Her  lif*  bu  slw  aupplkd  the  mstsrisls 
tor  a  dramatie  poem  by  Cihsilss  'UngilBy,  sstidsd  the  ScUaft 

ELIZABETH  PETBOTNA  (170»-1763).  empreaa  of 
Russia,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Orcat  and  of  Catherine  L, 
was  born  on  the  Sth  September  1709.  In  consequenc* 
of  a  law  of  har  faUier,  by  which  tha  aovereign  bad  the 
power  to  chooee  his  succeaeor,  ahe  had  do  legal  daim  to  the 
throne.  The  empresa  Ann*  Ivanova  died  in  1730.  Bha 
bad  appointed  Ivan,  eon  of  her  niece  Anne  d>icl>a*B  ol 
Brunswick,  a  child  only  a  few  months  old,  to  the  throne, 
with  Biron,  her  favonnte,  regenL  Elisabeth  was  quite  con- 
tented with  this  arrangemeuL  She  declared  that  love  waa 
the  snpreme  good,  and  that  she  had  no  desire  for  the  earee 
and  honours  of  a  crown.  Bat  the  prestige  of  her  father'a 
name,  and  the  favour  in  which  she  stood  with  tha  Russian 
people,  rendered  her  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  regent  and 
to  the  mother  of  the  presumptive  heir  ;  and  on  her  refusing 
a  proposal  of  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  brother- 
in-law  of  Anne,  it  was  hinted  to  her  that  she  should  take 
the  veil  She  might  not  even  then  have  listened  to  the 
suggestions  of  those  who  counselled  a  conspiracy,  had 
she  not  been  persuaded  by  Leatocq,  her  physician  and 
favourite,  that  the  suspicions  of  the  Government  were  so 
much  aroused  that  to  go  back  or  to  delay  was  no  longer 
compatible  with  safety.  Yielding  to  those  representations,' 
she  resolved  to  make  the  venture,  and  on  the  6th  December 
1741  entered  the  barracks  of  the  Preobrajensky  guards  and 
endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  her. 
Notwithstanding  her  powerful  appeal  and  the  promise  ol 
high  rewards,  aU  hesitated  with  the  exception  of  a  singla 
company— old  soldiers  of  Peter  the  Great ;  but  placing  her- 
self at  the  head  of  this  atnall  band,  she  entered  the  imperial 
palace  and  made  prisoners  the  regent  and  of  Anne  and 
her  son.  She^poaaessed  already  the  anections  of  the  people^ 
and  at  once  her  authority  was  firmly  establiahed.  Her 
adminiatraticoi  waa  auocesaful  both  at  home  and  abroad 
Although  she  was  ruled  b^  worthless  favountee,  who  fuk 
lowed  each  other  in  rapid  anccesalon,  her  reign  waa  very 
popular  with  the  people,  who  snmamed  her  the  Cement  ■ 
She  waa  indolent  and  seiuu^,  but  she  posseased  con- 
siderable abilities,  and  an  ensrgeUo  will  when  it  waa 
roused  to  exertion.  She  had  aome  taste  for  literature 
and  Ae  fine  arts,  and  founded  the  univeraity  of  Mos- 
cow, and  the  Academy  for  the  Fine  Arts  of  Bt  Peteia- 
burg.  In  1743  ahe  brought  the  war  with  Sweden  to  a  cloee 
by  an  advantageona  treaty.  She  auccessfuUy  assisted  Maria 
Thereaa  againit  Frederick  the  Great,  and  in  this  way  con- 
tributed to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  After 
this,  irritated,  it  is  said,  by  a  reported  witty  remark  of 
Frederick,  she  took  part  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  by  euc* 
cessive  victories  reduced  that  monarch  to  groat  straits,  from 
which  he  was  only  delivered  by  her  death  (Jan.  S,  176S). 

ELIZABETH,  originally  Euzabethtowh,  a  city  ot  Uie 
United  States,  capital  of  Union  county.  New  Jersey,  is 
situated  eleven  miles  W.S.W.  of  New  York,  on  the 
Elizabeth  river,  near  its  junction  with  Staten  Sound.  It  ia 
a  well-built  and  flourishing  place,  and  possesses  twenty -eight 
churches,  a  R<iinan  Catholic  nunnery,  a  court-house  and 
county  jail,  a  city  hall,  two  high  schools,  a  business  college, 
a  collegiate  school,  an  almshouse,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 
Besides  a  great  est&bllshment  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
"  Singer  "  sewing  machine,  there  are  breweries,  foundries^ 
potteries,  and  factories  for  edge-tools,  sawa,  ttoves, 
carriages,  oil-cloth,  &c  The  port,  which  ia  open  to  veesela 
of  300  tons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  coal-shipping  depAts  in 
the  United  States,  forming,  as  it  does,  the  outlet  for  the 
PenusylTanian  fidds.  The  town  dates  from  1660 ;  it  wujtbr 
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capital  of  New  Jersey  from  Febraary  1755  to  September 
1790,  and  obtamed  its  city  cbarter  in  1865.  Popolatkui 
in  1860,  6583;  in  1870.  20,832.(' 

ELIZABBTHGRAD,  or  Teusitstoejw,  a  fortified 
town  and  military  depAt  of  Booth  Roasia,  in  the  goTem- 
nent  of  Khsrson,  ia  utnated  cm  Uw  left  bank  of  the  Tngul, 
IBS  mUa*  N.  by  W.  of  Kbenon,  in  48'  31'  N.  lat.  and  31* 
17'  E.  loDg.  It  U  bnUt  with  great  regularity,  and  ita 
■treats  are  apadona  and  in  aome  caaea  lined  wUh  treea.  It 
has  m  ettadet  irith  six  baationi^  a  hoapitd,  and  aanral 
diorchea.  Ita  trade  iaednaidwaUc^  and  itaaimnalaiUnnuul 
lair  ia  tiie.dne  moat  f reqnented  in  thegaremmait  It  was 
founded  in  1764,aodwas  named  after  the  empreas  Eli^beth. 
TUm  citadel  waa  gorrisoDed  with  Coeaaeka,  and  the  oatakirta 
were  aettled  with  acbiamatios,  or  rtuio/nijt»,  who  had 
Tetamed  from  Turkey.  locluding  ita  four  Buburba,  the 
population  of  Elizabetbgrad  in  1873  was  31,962. 

ELIZABETHPOL,  YluzAmroL,  or  Gjlnsha.  the  chief 
town  of  a  goTerament  in  the  prorince  of  TiBia,  in  Rusaiaa 
Tranecaacasia,  is  aitaated  1449  feet  above  the  Bea-level, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Kur,  90  milei  soafh-east  of  Tiflia,  in 
40'  40*  42"  N.  lat  and  46*  31'  19  "  E.  long.  It  waa  at 
one  time  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  but  on  account 
of  having  been  frequently  stormed  and  pillaged  is  now  in 
s  aomewhat  dilapidated  condition.  The  atreets  are  narrow, 
and  most  of  the  hoasea  low-roofed  and  without  windowa, 
bat  it  has  aoTeral  elegant  moeqaes  and  other  public  build- 
ings. It  ia  divided  into  four  quarters,  two  of  which  are 
inhabited  by  Anneniana  and  two  by  Tatars.  The  inhabi- 
^Dta  are  engaged  chiefly  in  horUcidtare,  agriculture,  and 
(ha  rearing  of  silkworms  and  cattle,  Gaiickak,  Kanga,  or 
Kendzhe,  as  the  town  waa  formerly  called,  first  appears  in 
history  in  1088,  when  it  was  onder  the  rule  of  the  Turkish 
emir  Vuxan,  and  waa  included  in  the  Annenian  province 
of  Artzalch.  Its  extent  at  that  time  ia  attested  by  the 
twenty-two  ancient  cemeteries  which  etill  edst.  The 
(ffeaent  town  waa  founded  by  Shah  Abbas,  four  milea  from 
the  site  of  th«  older  city,  which  ia  now  niazked  hj  the 
Qrem  iiosqne.  It  amUnnad  in  Mahomrtan  poaaearion  till 
180  when  it  waa  atoimed  bgr  tiie  Rnawana  under  Frinoe 
TUtciawff,  and  reeeiTed  ita  mmoA  name  in  honour  of 
EUsabffth,  daughter  of  Alexander  L  In  1836  it  was  the 
■cane  cf  a  great  victory  over  the  Fdraiana.  The  popab- 
|lon  in  1873  waa  16,439. 

ELK.  See  Dmkb,  toL  vil  &4 
.  EIXENBOROUO^  Edwau)  Law,  Bibut  <1TS&- 
1818),  cbief-jnatice  <d  the  Court  of  King'a  Bench,  waa  bom 
ita  the  16tn  November  1760,  at  Great  S&lkeld,  in 
Cumberbnd,  of  which  place  hia  father,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  waa  at  the  time  rector.  Educated  at  the 
CSwrterhouse  school  and  at  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge, 
he  passed  as  third  wrangler,  and  wan  soon  afterwards  elected 
to  a  fellowship  at  Trini^.  la  spite  of  his  father's  strong  wish 
that  he  should  tak^  orders,  he  chose  the  legal  profession, 
nnd  on  quitting  the  university  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
After  spending  five  years  as  a  "  special  pleader  under  the 
bar,"  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1780.  He  chose  the 
Korthem  Circuit,  and  in  a  very  short  time  obtained  a 
lucrative  practice  and  a  high  reputation.  In  1787  he  was 
appointed  principal  counsel  for  Warren  Hastings  in  the 
celebrated  impeachment  trial  befon'^  tb^  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  ability  with  which  he  cosiincted  the  defence  was 
universally  recognixed.  He  had  commenced  his  political 
career  as  a  Whig,  bat,  like  many  othen,  he  saw  in  the 
French  Revolution  a  reason  for  changing  sides,  and  be- 
came a  supporter  of  Pitt  On  the  ftHmation  of  the 
Addineton  ministry  in  1801,  he  was  appointed  attomey- 
geuMw,  and  in  the  following  year  be  sacceeded  Lord 
Kenyon  as  chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  On  being 
nised  to  the  butch  he  was  created  a  peer,  taking  bis  title 


from  the  village  of  IHlenborough  in  Cumber^od,  where  t\a 
maternal  'ancestors  had  long  held  a  small  patrimony.  In 
1806,  on  the  formation  of  Lord  drenville's  miiustoy  "of 
all  the  talents,"  Lord  £Uenborongh  declined  the  (ohr  vl 
the  Grefct  Seal,  but  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  Hk 
doing  ao  while  he  retuned  the  chief-justiceship  was  modi 
critieiaed  at  the  timc^  and,  though  not  without  imoedfln%  ia 
open  to  obvious  objections  aa  eonatitntional  grounda.  As 
ft  judge  he  lud  pave  faults^  though  hia  dedsiooa  displayed 
profound  1^;bI  knowledge^  and  in  mercantile  law  espeoiaUy 
were  reckmied  of  higjh  authority.  He  waa  hardi  and  over' 
bearing  to  counael,  and  in  the  political  trials  which  were  so  i 
frequent  in  hia  time  showed  an  unmistakable  bias  against 
the  accused.  In  the  trial  of  Hone  for  blasphemy  in  1817, 
Ellenborough  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  gaSlj, 
and  their  acquittal  of  the  prisoner  is  generally  said  to  bam 
hastened  hia  death.  He  resigned  hisjudicia)  office  in  Novemi 
ber  1818,  and  died  on  tha  13th  December  following, 

ELLEKBOROUQH,  Edwiad  Law,  Eabl  or  (1790- 
1871),  the  eldest  son  of  Baron  Ellenborough,  noticed  abov^ 
was  bom  in  1790,  vras  educated  at  Eton  and  8t  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  represented  the  subeequentlj  dis- 
franchised borough  of  St  Michael's  in  the  House  cf 
Commons,  until      death  of  his  father  in  1818  gave  him 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.    He  was  twice  mani^;  his 
only. child  died  young;  his aeeond  wife  vraa  divorced  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1830.    By  the  firiendahip  of  tha  dalw 
Wellington,  which  he  retained  all  through  his  Indian  career. 
Lord  ^enborongh  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal,  and  then 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in  the  year  1838.  In 
1634  and  in  1841  for  a  few  weeks  he  agun  held  the  latter 
office,  tha  dutiea  <d  which  at  once  made  him  familiar  with 
the  ftfi'fura  of  India,  and  gave  him  ^troLover  the  court  «f 
directors.    Sir  Robert  Feel  appointed  him  goveraor-guMn^  | 
with  the  Queen'a  apimivaL    He  discharged  the  dutiea  c^ 
the  Mgh  position  from  the  38th  Februuy  1842  to  the  letb 
June  1844,  when  the  direetoit  exerdsed  their  pow«r  of 
recalling  him.  He  finally  left  Catoittn  on  the  1st  Aognst 
1844.   Hit  Indian  adndnistntion  <A  two-uid  a  half  years,  j 
or  half  the  ttsual  teem  of  ■Bcrioc^  waa  from  fint  to  last  • 
snbject  of  hostile  critieism.   His  own  Isttns  ssot  mMdUj 
to  the  Queen,  and  his  eorrespondeocs  with  the  dulu  dj 
Wellington,  pnbliiAed  in  1874  after  his  de^  enable  u  tfli  j 
form  an  intuUgoit  and  impfurtial  jndgmMit  of  hia  metaiDr* 
like  career,   ^le  eroits  in  dispnte      his  policy  towards 
Afghsniatan  and  the  army  and  captives  there,  hia  conqnesk 
of  Sind,  and  his  campaign  in  Ointlior.    Hs  was  f  orttuiate 
in  having  as  lus  private  aeoretary  Captain  (afterwards  ^  i 
Henry)  Dnrand,  the  accomplished  ragineer  officer  and  I 
statesman,  who  died  in  1871  when  Hentenant-govemor  of  i 
the  FuqjaK    Altliougb  he  waa  absorbed  in  military  ud  | 
foreign  politics,  his  administration  waa  fertile  in  ptaoefnl 
reforms,  dae  to  his  colleague,  Mr  Wilberforce  Bird,  who 
purgtid  the  police,  pat  down  state  lotteries,  and  prcdiibited 
slavery,  with  EUenborougVa  hearty  support 

The  impartial  study  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  correapcnid 
ence  in  the  light  of  the  records  and  criticisms  of  the  times 
must  confirm  the  contemporary  verdict  against  him  on  the 
questions  of  Afghaniatim  and  Sind,  and  may  lead  na  to 
approve  of  his  action  in  Gwalior;  All  through  his  tHief 
Indian  career,  moreover,  his  severest  critics  must  admire  tiio 
splendour  of  his  intellect  (which  put  him  in  the-  first  rank 
of  orators  in  the  House  of  Lords  down  almost  to  the  you 
of  his  death),  the  parity  of  his  public  patronage,  and  the 
energy  of  his  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Tka 
same  judgment  which  marked  his  later  criticism  of  others 
was  wanting  when  he  held  the  almost  irreaponsible  power  i 
of  goveraorgoneral,.  to  make  his  rule  as  useful  as  it  wa» 
remarkable.  If  men  like  Durand  and  'Wilberforce  Bird 
helped  him  by  the  noaseeaion  <rf  the  offi^  and  ethical 
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-virtaet  which-  h«  lacked,  ve  mast  not  forget  th^  Sir 
Cbarlea  Xapier  led  hii  QoT«mmeat  and  bimtelf  atill  farther 
Id  that  extreme  of  rashoeM  and  impalM  which  waa  his 
hmxttL    And  againet  hii  oolj  too  apparent  eoatempt  or 
iBdiir««oea  for  all  things  not  n)i1itar7  we  must  set  the 
atatatmanlike  Tiewa  ezpreaaed  to  the  Queen  and  the  duke 
^  Wfib'&gtoa  on  the  critical  position  of  Oreat  Britain  iu 
the  East,  and  the  necessity  for  strengthening  it  by  military 
reforms.    He  repeated  what  the  greater  govemor-genenil 
WelJesley  bad  nrged,  but  in  Tain,  on  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  the  beginning  of  the  century^  and  DaUtousie 
again  in  1834-56.    The  penalty  came  in  th^  mutiny 
campaigns  of  1857,  as  it  bod  been  fotealw^'*«ed  in  the 
CUtnl  disasters  of  1838-42. 

It  waa  to  retrieTa  these  disasters  'that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  sent  out.    If  he  had  a  difficult  task,  he 
fmiDd  the  tide  of  fortune'  just  on  the  tarn.    In  his  pro- 
-daaiation  of  the  15tb  March  1843.  as  in  his  memorandnm 
ior  the  Qneeq  dated  the  18th,  he  stated  with  characteristic 
«learaess  and  eloquence  the  duty  of  first  inflicting  some 
a^nat  and  deosire  htov  on  the  Afghans,  and  then  leaving 
tbaa  to  govern  themaelTes  under  the  sovereign  of  their 
choice.    Unhappily,  when  he  left  his  council  for 
Uppo-  India,  and  learned  the  trifliog  failure  of  General 
England,  be  instructed   Pollock  and  Kott,  who  were 
adnncing  trinmphsutly  with  their  avenging  columns  to 
naeuB  the  captivea,  to  fall  back.    Not  a  word  was  said  of 
th*  niiM  ladies,  twenty  officers,  and  fourteen  children  who 
-vera  bmog  pnnued  from  prison  to  prison  in  the  hills,  in 
•ptto  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  one  of  their  number,  Major- 
OoBanl  Colin  Uackenzi^  who  atill  survirea,  to  secure 
thatr  hoaoanbl*  relaaae;    Even  auch  an  object  as  "  that  of 
avn^ng  our  loisas  and  re-establishing  our  military 
^Miwtor  in  all  it*  original  brilliancy  "  was  declared  not 
MV  to  be  jnstifiablab    How  tiiis  diarge  was  received  by 
th»  "iUnatrioaa"  troopa  of  Jallalabad  and  the  advancing 
«aiM|uaroni  of  Ohoanea  and  Akbar  Khait,  th«  Ltft  9f 
PModk  and  the  joumali  of  the  day  testify.    The  about  «f 
indigomtioa  was  too  much  evan  for  Ellenborougb,  but  be 
«aly  added  to  it  derision  when  ha  diirked  responsibility  \>y 
diraetiDg  Pollock  and  Nott  to  retire  by  the  roundabout 
waj  of  <^but  if  tbey  could  t   The  army  proved  true  to 
the  govamor-geueral's  earlier  proclamation  rather  than  to 
kis  later  fears;  the  hostagea  were  rescued,  the  scene  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes's  murder  in  the  heart  of  Cabul  was 
baroed  down.    Dust  Mahomed  ^as  quietly  dismissed  from 
a  prison  in  Calcutta  to  the  throne  io  the  Bala  Hissar,  and 
ESenborongh  presided  over  the  painting  of  the  alaphants 
lur  an  nnpreeedentoi  military  spectacle  at  Ferozepors,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Sutlej.    But  this  vaa  not  the  only 
}iiece  of  theatrical  display  which  capped  irith  ridicule  the 
borrors  and  the  follies  of  these  four  years  in  Afghanistan. 
When  Sultan  Mahmoud,  in  1024,  sacked  the  Hindu  temple 
«f  Somnanth  on  the  north-weit  coast  of  India,  be  carried 
ofi^  with  the  treasures,  the  richly-studded  sandal-wood  gates 
«f  tka  fane,  and  set  thorn  up  in  his  capital  of  Ghuznoe.  The 
Uabometan  puppet  of  the  English,  Sbah  Sfaooja,  bad 
heen  asked,  when  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  to  restore  theht 
le  India;  and  what  he  had  failed  to  do  the  Christian 
rakr  of  opposing  Mahometans  and  Hindus  resolved  to 
dbct  in  the  most  solemn  and  public  manner.    In  vain 
U  Mi^or  (now  Sir  Henry)  BawUnson  proved  that  they 
wen  only  reproductions  of  the  original  gates,  to  which 
fte  Gbaznee  Moulrios  clung  merely  as  a  source  of  ofTor- 
from  the  faithful  who  visited  the  old  conqueror's 
tabi    fn  vain  did  the  Hindu  sepoys  show  the  most 
lUtiag  indifTerance  to  the  belauded  roeturation.  Ellen- 
■Vwogi  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  copy  Napoleon's 
>H^Maent  proclamation  under  the  Pyremids.  Tbo 
lUosted  or  fmudulent  folding  doors— more  "glorious 
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'  trophy  of  anccessful  warfare  *  than  the  hemic  hostogaa 
whose  names  Lady  Sale's  Journal^  Mackemcie's  martyr- 
tike  courage,  and  Vincent  Eyre's  book  have  mode  im- 
perishable— -were  conveyed  ou  a  triumphal  car  to  the  fort 
of  Agra,  and  there  tbey  lie  among  the  old  muskets  to  this 
day.  That  Somnauth  proclamation  was  the  first  step 
towards  its  author's  recall,  but  it  hod  the  one  good  result 
of  calling  forth  Lord  Macaulay's  moat  brilliant  plulippio 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ou  the  9th  Ifarcb  1843. 

Hardly  bad  EUsoborough  issued  his  msdal  with  the 
legend  "  Paz  Asia  Keatituta  "  wheu  be  n-aa  at  war  with  the 
Ameers  of  Siud.  The  tributary  Ameers  hod  on  the  whole  ^ 
been  faithful,  for  Major  (aft«rwards  Sir  James)  Outrara  con- 
trolled them.  But  he  bad  reported  the  opposition  of  a  few, 
aud  Ellenborougb  ordered  an  inquiry,  His  instructions  were 
adipirable,  in  equity  as  well  aa  energy,  and  if  Outram  had 
been  left  to  carry  them  out  all  would  have  been  well  But 
the  duty  waa  intrusted  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  full 
political  as  well  as  military  powers.  And  to  add  to  the 
evil,  Meer  All  Morad  intrigued  with  both  sides  stf  effectually 
that  he  betrayed  the  Auieera  on  the  one  hand,  while  he 
deluded  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  their  destruction  on  the 
other.  Ellenborougb  was  led  on  till  events  were  beyond 
his  control,  and  bis  own  just  and  merciful  instmctiona 
were  forgotten.  Sir  Charles  Napier  made  more  "than 
one  confession  like  this:  "We  have  do  right  to  seize 
Sind,  yet  we,  shall  do  so,  and  a  very  advantageous,  useful, 
and  humane  piece  of  rascality  it  will  be."  The  Iwttles  of 
Meanee  and  Dnbba,  or  Hydrabad,  followed;  and  the  Indus 
became  a  British  rivar  from  Kurradue  to  llooltan,  soon  to 
be  "  red  "  to  ita  source  in  the  glanera  that  fringe  Kaihg»ria. 
Yet»  writing  to  the  Queen  on  the  27th  June  1843,  ha>- 
formally  pronounced  his  policy  "at  oncejuat  and  expedient," 
after  remarking  that  **  it  would  not  ba  ungrateful  to  bim 
to  be  relievad  from  a  goTenmant  which  he  has  eoudueted 
amidst  nnintermpted  mlsrepresentationa  and  calunny."' 

Bind  had  haruy  bean  disposed  of  when  troublei  anw) 
on  boA  aides  of  the  govemorgenaral,  who  was  than  at 
Agra.  On  the  north  the  disordered  kingdom  of  the  Sikht 
waa  thraatening  the  frontier.  In  GwaUor  to  the  south, 
the  feudatory  Mahratta  state^  theia  were  a  strong  and  large 
mutinous  army,  a  RanCa  only  twelrs  years  of  age,  an 
adopted  chief  of  eight,  and  factiims  in  the  council  of 
miniatera.  Instead  of  citing  the  authority  of  the  forgotten 
treaty  of  Burhanpore,  the  governor-general  might  bave 
pled  the  public  security — he  did  talk  of  "  humanity  " — as 
a  reason  for  demanding  that  the  state  should  be  intrusted 
to  one  regent  Our  iinminco  proved  incompetent,  bis  rival 
showeil  himself  a  traitor;  Tara  nanee  waa  herKcIf  little 
more  than  a  child ;  aud  the  Prirtoriaiia  controlled  Uia) 
whole.  Ellenborougb  reviewed  the  danger  in  the  un- 
answerable miuulc  of  1st  November  18JS,  and  told  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  to  advancoi  Further  treachery  and  military 
licence  rendered  the  batUes  of  MabanO|x«re  and  Punniar, 
fought  on  the  same  day,  inevitable  though  they  were,  a 
surprise  to  the  combatants.  The  governor-general,  on  his 
charger,  oxposod  himself  with  characteristic  rashness  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  when  it  was  over  be  regaled 
the  wounded  with  oranges  and  gifts.  The  treaty  that  fol- 
lowed was  aa  merciful  aa  it  was  wise.  The  i)acification, 
of  Qwalior  also  had  its  effect  beyond  the  Sutlej,  where 
anarchy  was  restrained  for  yet  another  year,  and  the 
work  of  civilixation  waa  left  to  Ellenborougb 's  two  suo- 
cesnors.  The  idol  of  the  army,  Ito  dtd  not  leave  India 
without  a  military  banquet,  which  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
in  an  official  letter  to  the  carl  of  ni{K>n,  full  of  curious  ro- 
miniucetices,  refused  to  condemn.  Sir  Jlobort  Peel's  Govern- 
ment, which  had  sent  him  out,  made  bim  a  viscount  and  v 
earl,  and  put  bim  at  the  bead  of  the  Admiralty.  W^ttt~ 
again  in  bis  old  office,  as  almoat  the  last  prssidenk  Mthe: 
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Board  of  Control  under  Lord  Derbj,  in  1968.  he  fell  into 
hU  old  impetaosity,  hy  censuring  Canning  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  Ondh,  which  would  have  been  commnniBtic  if 
it  had  not  proved  nominal,  and,  so  far  Justified  hy  political 
reasons.  To  save  the  Cabinet  he  resigned.  But  for  this 
act  of  rashness,  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  task  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  home  constitution  for  the  Government  of 
India  which  he  sketched  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Indiui  TerritorieB 
on  the  8th  June  1852.  Faying  off  his  old  Score  against 
I  the  East  India  Company,  he  then  advocated  the  abolition 
'  of  the  Court  of  Directors  as  a  governing  body,  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  Service  to  the  army,  the  trau^erence  of  the 
government  to  the  Crown,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
conacil  to  advise  the  minister  who  shonld  take  the  place  of 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  ControL  These  suggestions  of 
1852  were  carried  out  by  his  sueceflsor  Lord  Stanley,  now 
earl  of  Derby,  in  1858,  so  closely  even  in  details,  that  Lord 
Ellenboroagh  maet  be  prononnced  the  author,  for  good  or 
evil,  of  the  present  home  oonsbitution  of  the  Qovemmeat  of 
India.  After  his  farewell  to  oSBcial  Jife,  the  dash  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  earl  of  EUlenboroogh  found  a  legitimate  ex- 
pression in  his  vigilant  criticisms  of  Indian,  and  his  broad 
and  eloquent  expositions  of  European,  politios  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  To  the  nation  he  bequeathed,  as  his  only 
defence,  the  publication  of  his  letters  already  referred  to, 
.  "  without  introduction  or  comment"  He  died  at  his  seat, 
Southam  Hoose,  near  Cheltenham,  on  the  32d  December 
1871,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  The  barony  reverted  to  his 
nephew,  the  earldom  becoming  extinct  One  of  the  most 
.  able^  and  certainly  the  most  erratic,  of  all  the  governors- 
general,  he  survived  six  of  his  saccessors.  In  many  features 
of  hia  diaracter  he  resembled  his  distingoished  father. 

For  the  vexed  hcts  of  EUeuboToagh  ■  career,  ud  his  iHnjt 
forcibly  expRued  opinions,  see  History  of  Indian  AdmiitUtrth 
ft0ft(Beutley,  1874),  editod  by  Lord  Colchester ;  MtmUu ^ Svtdna 
taken  h*for*  iht  SOtA  CotumitU*  on  Indian  Territoriet,  Jono  1862 ; 
volnme  L  of  the  CaleuUa  SiPiiKj  the  Frimd  of  Autin,  dnriiig  the 
yean  1842-45 ;  and  a  cnrioua  little  attack  on  hie  Owalior 
,  by  the  Uaharaja's  saperintending  ntrgeoD,  John  Hope,  The 
-  Mouaa  a/  Scindta :  A  SJ^teh  (Longmone,  1803).  Oesenl  Colin 
Uackentie'a  pampUeta  and  Bir  John  Kaye'i  vrltiiigi  throw  farther 
li^t  on  the  treatment  of  the  captives.  The  numeroos  books  by 
and  against  Sir  Charles  JiTapier,  on  the  cononeat  of  Sind,  doald  be 
oonnuted.  (0.  BIT.) 

ELLESUERE,  Fbanod  Eoicbton,  Tvurs  Eabl  or 
(1800-1857),  bom  in  London  on  the  Ist  January  1800, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  first  duke  of  Sutherland.  He  was 
known  by  his  patronymic  as  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower 
until  1833,  when  he  assumed  the  surname  of  Egerton  alone, 
liaving  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father  to  die  estates 
which  the  latter  inherited  from  the  duke  of  Bridgewater. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  entend 
parliament  soon  after  attaining  his  majority  as  member  for 
the  pocket  borough  of  Bletchingly,  in  Snrr^.  He  after- 
wards sat  for  Sutberlandshire  and  for  Sout^  Lancashire^ 
which  he  represented  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
as  Earl  of  Elleamere  and  Viscount  Brackley  in  1846.  In 
politics  ha  was  a  moderate  Conservative  of  independent 
views,  as  was  shown  by  his  supporting  the  proposal  for 
establishing  the  university  of  London,  by  his  making  and 
carrying  a  motion  for  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Gvtholie 
clergy  in  Ireland,  and  by  his  advocating  free  trade  long 
before  Sir  Robert  Peel  yielded  on  the  question.  Appointed 
a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1827,  he  held  Uie  poet  of  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland  from  1828  till  July  1830,  when  he 
became  secretary^at-war.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  the 
administration- was  broken  up,  and  Lord  Francis  Leveson 
Qower  did  not  again  hold  ofBce.  Though  he  filled  a  place 
of  some  prominenoe  in  the  political  world,  hia  claims  to 
remanbranoe  are  founded  chiefly  on  his  aervicaa  to  litera- 
tare  and  the  fine  arts.    &e  ha  was  twenty  he  printod  Ua 


private  circulation  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  fc^wef 
up  after  a  short  interval  by  the  publication  of  a  veiy 
creditable  translation  of  Goethe's  Fautt,  one  of  the  earliest 
that  appeared  in  Englaod.  It  was  accompanied  by  some 
happy  translations  of  German  lyrics  and  a  few  origioal 
poems.  In  1839  he  visited  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Holy  Land.  His  impressions  of  travel  were  recorded  in 
his^very  agreehbly  writtra  Mtditerraauan  SketcAa  (1843), 
and  in  the  notes  to  a  poem  entitled  Tkt  Pilffrimage.  He 
published  several  other  works  in  prose  and  verse,  all  dii- 
pUyiog  a  fine  literary  tssta.  Hu  contributions  to  the 
Quarterly  Beview  were  published  in  a  collected  ftKin  after 
his  death.  Hia  liiaraty  reputation  secured  for  him  the 
poeition  of  rector  of  Aberdeen  University  in  1&41.  Lord 
Ellas  mere  was  a  munificent  and  yet  diacriminating  patron 
of  artists.  To  the  splendid  oollection  <tf  pictures  whidi  be 
inherited  from  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  ho  made  nnmeroiiY 
additions  wUeh  greatly  enriched  it^  and  he  built  for  it  a 
noble  galleiy  to  which  the  public  were  allowed  free  aecea. 
His  benelorence,  while  nnobtnuire,  was  ntifailing.  and  hia 
manner  had  the  charm  of  dignified  and  yet  onaflected 
courtesy.  Lord  Elleamere  served  aa  pteaident  of  the  Rojal 
Qet^raphieal  Society  aod  as  jraident  of  the  Boyal  Asi^ 
Socut7.  In  185S  he  viaited  the  United  States  as  British 
commissioner  to  the  Great  Exhibition  at  New  Totk  In 
1860  he  was  made  a  K.G.  He  waa  one  of  the  tcwteis  of 
tiie  National  Gallery  at  the  time  of  Ui  death,  vUdt 
orcurred  on  the  18th  Febmsry  1857. 

ELLICHFUR  (with  lielghit],  a  diafarict  of  British 
India,  in  the  commissionership  nt  East  Betar,  within  the 
Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts,  lies  between  20'  61'  and 
21*  46'  N.  lat  and  76*  40'  and  78*  3V  E.  W  It  i» 
bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Tapti  river  and  the  Betol  and 
Chindw&ri  distnds  of  tiie  Central  Provinces,  on  the  E  by 
the  Wardhi  river,  on  the  S.  by  the  Amrioti  district,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Nim&r  and  AkoU  districts.  tFogether  with 
Melghit,  it  now  comprises  an  area  of  2772  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  344,358,  of  wbtm  nine-tenths  are 
Hindus.  The  entire  northern  half  of  the  district  c<»usti 
of  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys  known  as  the  Helghit 
or  G&wilgarh  hiUs,  a  section  of  the  Sitpuri  Houataina 
The  main  ridge  or  watershed  of  the  Sitptuia  runs  throngli 
the  district  from  east  to  west,  attaining  its  greatest  eleva 
ti(Hi  at  Boirit,  3987  feet  above  sea-leveL  The  aouthen 
portion  of  the  distoict  la  flat,  and  drained  by  nmneroo] 
small  sVream*  flowbg  into  the  Ward^  and  Pnmi  riven 
The  only  metalled  n»d  is  that  from  Amrioti  to  ElliehpinT| 
but  &ere  are  several  other  countiy  roadi^  and  fair  wei^ei 
tracks  from  Tillage  to  tiU^  passable  for  eight  monlha  ii 
the  year.  In  the  hill  conntry,  the  chief  passes  are  UallAij 
on  the  east  and  Ddlghit  and  Bingiri  on  the  west,  none  cl 
which,  however,  axe  practicable  for  wheeled  Tehide&  TU 
principal  agncoltural  products  are  rice  and  wheat  (^ 
excellent  quality),  gram,  pulses,  aiul  oilsMda,  and  theai 
together  wit^  ffki  and  forest  timber,  comprise  the  cliii 
exports  of  tiw  district  The  imports  are  mainly  EogUii 
and  country  cloth,  iron  and  copper  utensils,  tobaceo^  sstl 
sugar,  &&  Elliehpur,  the  principal  tows,  cont^nB  ' 
population  of  37,782.  It  waa  formerly  the  capital  of  t] 
Mahometan  govamora  <tf  the  Decoan,  and  a  place  < 
considerable  importencay  i 

ELLIOTSON,  DJt  Jomr,  waa  bom  «t  Sdudiwrnij 
London,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  centary.  He  atndii 
medicine  first  at  Edinburgh  and  then  at  Oambrid^a,  i 
both  which  placee  he  took  the  degree  of  H.D.,  ud  nj 
ssquently  at  the  Borough  Hosintala  in  London.  In  1 81 
he  obtained  the  poet  of  asHstnt  t>h;mdin.  and  tix  yed 
later  that  of  physieiw  jitiSl^ThatanWfl^^  Be  th* 
introduced  duUotl  lecturing  a  practiW  which,  except 
the  London  Hoepital,  was  at  the  time  nowhera  in  Toga« 
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Ik  motropoluk     lo  I83I   fat  ceaaad  lectaring  St 
1!WMBBa\  ftod  wu  steetwl  profenor  of  the  principles  tod 
;«ietice  of  pbjsie  in  Loudon  Univenitj ;  in  1834  he 
reu'gMd  the  physiclanship  of  the  former  inatitntion,  and 
iccepted  a  eimilar  poet  at  the  Nortb  London  HospitaL  In 
ItsSt  he  espoosed  the  cause  of  mesmerism,  and  thns 
erentaallj  brought  himself  Joto  coUieion  with  the  medical 
MiBBtttoe  of  the  hospital,  a  eireainatanca  which  led  him, 
on  Decemhar  SS,  l)53:f,  to  reaiga  the  otiftces  held  by.him 
iiiere  and  at  the  univemit/.   In  ipite  of  the  dUconrage- 
laenla  iia  had  reeeind,  he  omtiaued  the  pnctico  of 
BeuBerism,  and  became  in  1849  phyaictaa  of  a  masmaru) 
iofinnarx.    He  died  July  29,  1068.    Dr  EUiotsoo  was 
the  dtacoTarer  of  the  eommniueability  of  glanders  to  the 
Idiihui  aubject,  the  treatment  of  neurdgia  by  acuponcture, 
and  the  fact  that  pain  doea  not  neeeaaarily  cootintte  till 
death  in  casea  of  |ierforation  or  niptun  of  the  itomaeh ;  he 
vae  the  first   to  proTe  the  Talaa  of  qUDiDe  as  an 
aatiperiodie,  of  strong  solution  of  tilrer  nitrate  in  etysipelas, 
of  pnuaie  acid  In  gaebodjrnia  and  vomiting  (Zaaccf,  1837, 
xi.  pi  671),  nnd  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  atomaoh  for 
ocher  modicina^  of  enprte  aniphata  in  cfaronio  diarrhesa, 
and  of  ereaaote,  potaasiom  iodide,  and  famnu  carbonate 
in  other  diaeasea ;  and  howaa  moreoTer  one  of  the  earliest 
among  Britiah  phyiieiana  to  advooate  the  employment  of 
tbt  stetboeoopa. 

Hs  vrote  a  tntDsUtten  of  Blnmenbaeh's  hulUulio*u  PkyH*- 
hfim,  1S17;  Cam  ^  tkt  Sydrotytttie  or  Pnufie  Attd,  1820; 
Littmrtt  on  Dimatet  of  l\t  fftarl,  IS30  ;  PrineipUs  and  Praetiet  «/ 
UfdieiM,  1U9  <2nd  siL  1B4S),  s  »ork  which  hsa  be«n  trsQiUted 
into  ssTml  UnguUM;  Jtumam  Fkytiolog^,  1840  ;  ud  Surjieal 
Oftraiiomm  fe  fib  Amurtt  SlaU  vitKmU  fttin,  184S.  }{•  ^  ths 
uUwr  o(  nnwrona  pspers  io  ths  SVaasoeliMU  of  ths  JUvdico- 
CkUmqcical  Society,  of  which  hs  was  at  ons  tint  pnsidant ;  and 
kc  also  adilsd  a  nssmcrio  jonrnsi,  Tko  ZoitI,  Hs  wss  a  fellow 
loth  ef  the  Bojal  Cellsm  el  Phjnidans  sad  Rejsl  Sode^,  and  the 
loaadnr  aad  pmUsBt  dl  the  Phreadogicsl  Qoclttr* 

EEXZOTr,EBBKBnK  (1781-1849),  the  corn-kw  rhymer, 
-WH  bwn  at  Uaaborovgh,  Totkahira^  on  the  17th  of  March 
I78L  HI*  father  Ebeoteer, «  mftn  of  Tigoroni  intellect 
bat  Ittgoted  in  hia  theological  tondanciei^  exerdaad  a  power- 
ial  swi^  OTor  the  mind  of  the  future  poet  At  school 
n»BCwr  waa  ctmsidered  a  doll  papH ;  and  his  childhood 
«B8  aiditary.  A  touching  antobiographie  fimgmeot,  which 
^^paared  after  his  death  in  the  AtAnutum  for  1850,  and  ti 
iqmbliahed  in  Watkina'a  life  of  the  poet,  giTes  a  deeply  in- 
tsnatiag  account  of  hia  early  yeara.  His  imagination  had 
tm  nnhealthy  cranng  for  the  horrible,  and  gloated  OTcr  the 
htm  thoee  who  had  died  a  violent  death,  till  be  waa 
cerad  by  the  eight  of  a  body  floating  in  a  canal,  in  an  ad- 
taneed  state  of  .decomposition.  A  mote  pleasing  part  of 
the  antobiograpBy.  tells  of  his  paasion  for  making  models  of 
ah:^  kites,  te.  In  a  very  important  sense  the  child  was 
father  d  the  man  in  Klliott'e  case,  for  "  even  in  those  days," 
he  aaya,  **  I  waa  a  free  trader,  though  I  knew  it  not" 
Uis  father,  exasperated  at  Ebeuesar'a  persistent  indolence 
at  achool,  put  him  into  the  foundry  with  whi^  he  waa  him- 
aelf  omnected.  where  the  manufacturing  processes  interested 
him.  The  sight  of  some  fine  botanical  plates  in  Sowerby's 
Mmgti$k  Botany  led  him  to  lore  flowen,  and  to  gather  them 
«  copies  for  drawing,  althoogh  not  to  a  taste  for  botany, 
"  the  elaasifieations  of  which  seem«l  to  be  like  preparations 
for  sending  flowers  to  prison"  (Avlobio^raphy).  In  his 
Saaday  rambles  he  encountered  a  make,  which  fascinated* 
him  Bo  much  that  he  Tisited  it  weekly,  and  called  it  "  my 
first  aaake-lore."  This  is  probably  the  new  form  his  love 
{cr  what  is  generally  considered  loathsome  assumed.  These 
walks,  by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  the  beauty  and 
6idinesa  of  nstnre,  prored  the  foundation  of  his  passion 
far  poetry,  which  wak  fint  gratified  by  his  brother  Giles 
nading  Thomson's  SfoaoM  doud  to  him.  Acting  on  bis 
fat  impulse,  be  ruahed  ont  into  the  gnrden  to  eenfy  the 


description  of  the  polyanthus  and  auricula;  and  his  earliest 
poetic  efi'usion  was  an  imitatiun  of  Thomsoa.  He  now  set 
about  a  syatematie  study  of  English  grammar,  but  wo? 
greatly  hindered  by  a  memory  singularly  defective  for  rules 
and  classifications,  although  so  strong  in  other  respects  that 
be  "  almost  knew  the  fitble  by  heart "  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  could  repeat  three  books  of  the  Paradite 
Lott  wheo  be  waa  sixteen.  About  the  end  of  Ebenezei's 
fourteenth  year,  a  poor  cunte  called  Firth  bequeathed  his 
library  to  Ur  EUiott — a  circumstance  which  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  the  poefs  geniua  Barrow, 
Youn^  Shanstone,  and  llilton  were  special  favourites ;  and, 
after  he  had  studied  them  tiioronghly,  Shakespeare,  Oesian, 
Junius,  Schiller'a  SoiAen,  and  Oibbon'a  Dtdint  and  Fail 
were  eagerly  read.  EUiott'a  fint  published  poem,  Th$ 
VerntU  Walk,  was  soon  followed  by  /fiffht,  or  th*  Ltgtnd 
of  Wharndife,  and  tlw  TaUt  of  Highl,  embracing  SotkutU 
and  the  JEmU,  dedicated  reapecUvely  ta  Southey  and 
Bulww.  AnoUier  volnnw  eonfauned  Zoe^  Tkt  Letter,  Theg 
J£et  A0aw;%aii  Withered  Wild  iYewrs.  Then  cama  the 
epic  fragment  entitled  Spirit*  and  ifm.  The  froita  of  hia 
thoaghte  on  poHUcal  eubjecte  wan  seen  in  the  Hanter  and 
tlia  Cont'LatB  BAymet,  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared 
in  1631.  Hie  other  importent  poemi  an  Tk*  VUlagt 
Patriarch  TAe  Splendid  ri/%<,  and  tiie  Com  £at§ 

Hymn*.  Many  genu  an  to  be  found  among  hia  Jfiaed' 
laneoue  Poemt;  but  the  dramas  entitled  Kerhonak  and 
Tavrandm  an  the  least  happy  of  his  productiona  After 
his  death  appeared  Jfore  Prou  and  Veru  in  two  voliMues. 
His  ehief  works  wen  poUished  between  1830  and  1836. 
He  carried  on  business  as  an  iron>foander  in  Sheffield  for  30 
yean  (1821-41),  in  which  he  was  so  successful  that  he  r^ 
tirad  to  an  estate  at  Great  Houghton,  near  B^nsley,  in 
1841,  when  he  nsided  till  his  death,  which  took  t^s  on 
the  1st  of  Oeoember  1849.  A  few  weeks  before  he  died,' 
hie  daughter  was  married  to  John  Watkins,  hia  futura  bio-^ 
gn^her.  Elliott  Uvea  in  history  by  his  determined  oppoai' 
tioD  to  the  <*  bread-tax,"  aa  ha  called  the  com  laws,  the 
aad  reaults  of  which  he  ezpreaaed  in  such  terribly  vivid  lius 
aa  the  following  :— 

*•  I  bought  his  cofin  with  nj  bed. 

H7  sown  beuebt  earth  sod  prsyer ; 
I  pewnil  my  motBer's  ring  for  imm, 

I  pava'd  my  father*!  enslr." 

Even  when  be  reached  comparative  affluence  himself,  he  re* 
mained  the  sturdy  champion  of  the  poor,  whose  represent*- 
tive  in  the  Bhyme*  says  : — 

"  And  workhooM  bread  ne'er  croued  my  teeth,— 
I  trust  it  never  viU." 
EUiott'a  poetiy  is  etamped  throughout  by  the  grandetu  of 
his  peraobal  character.  Transparent  eineerity  and  passion- 
ate eameatness  meet  ua  in  every  page.  His  poema  an 
beautifully  described  by  Carlyle  as  "  hnea  <^  jt^  and 
harmony,  painted  out  of  troubloua  teara.*  To  be  a  ntformer 
of  the  world  waa  hu  ambition ;  end-  the  pnnty  literary 
spirit,  which  looks  at  life  mainly  as  affor^ng  mateiiala  for 
artistic  conceptions,  was  utterly  foreign  to  bia  natuni 
Crabbe's  genius  cast  a  spell  over  EUiott ;  although  it  can 
scarvely  1m  aaid  that  a  man  of  audi  rugged  originality  was 
a  slavish  imitetor  (tf  any  onei  Hia  works  reflect  the  joy 
with  which  ■  poet  eacapea  fr«n  the  smoke,  gUra,  and  noiae 
of  city  life  to  drink  in  the  aweet  air  of  country  lanes  and 
fields.  Toikshin  scenery  especially  is  embalmed  in  his 
verses  Although  Elliott  bad  no  great  respect  for  theological 
dogma,  then  la  a  genuine  religioue  vein  in  his  poetry.  His 
works  have  engag«l  the  pens  of  men  endowed  wttb  loftier 
literary  geniua  than  hie  own,  including  Professor  Wilson, 
Southey,  Bolwer,  and  Carlyl& 

In  sdiUtfott  to  the  life  by  VTstltins,  there  Is  s  biogi*^ 
J^noAiT  Searla  ;  end  an  edition  of  his  poems  hse  been  V^t^P 
hia  son,  the  Ker.  Edwin  Elliott  of  St  Joba'a,  kni^gak. 
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ELLIS,  OwuB  (I74fr-1815),  t  miaeolUnMnuwmordift- 
tlagoiibed  for  his  wrrice*  in'^motiag  a  knoirledgt  w\f 
Kngliih  litmtnr^  mi  bora  lo  London  in  1745.  Eduetted 
At  WMtnuntter  School  and  tt  Trinitj  Coll^^  Cambridge, 
)i«  comowofiod  hit  litorary  carMr  u  a  eontribate  to  tlia 
HotliaH  and  the  FrUMtienarj^  Vilu,  political  satim  dtrectod 
agnimt  Pitt'a  adminiatration.  Ha  was  aftarwarda,  bonaver, 
OD  friandlx  t«nu  with  Pitt,  and  in  1797  b«  aeAmipani*d 
Lord  Malmcabary  to  Lille  as  secretary  to  the  embassj. 
He  found  eontinued  ecope  for  his  powers  as  a  politiol 
earieaturist  in  the  eolumos  of  the  Anti-JaeoUn,  to  which 
he  was,  next  M  Canning  and  Frere,  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  contributor.  For  some  years  before  the  Atiti- 
Jacobin  was  started  Ellis  had  been  working  in  the  oongenial 
field  of  early  Engliah  literature,  in  which  he  wu  one  of  the 
first  to  awaken  a  new  jpterett  The  first  edition  of  his 
*^pteimant  of  tht  £arly  En^tiih  Ptutt  appeared  in  1790; 
an  enlarged  edition  in  three  volumea  was  published  in 
'180L  Thu  was  followed  by  Spteiment  of  Earlf  Englith 
Jtomanee$  in  J/<frv  (3  Tola  1805).  Hallam  speaks  of  his 
"good  taste  in  seleetion;"  and  hie  skill  as  editor  and  inter- 

Jreter  were  of  much  serrtce  to  less  learned  readers  than 
iiDselt  Ellia  wu  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  styled  him  "the  first  converser  I  erer  saw,"  and 
dedicated  to  him  the  fifth  canto  of  Jfarmion,  He  died  on 
the  15th  April  1815.  The  monament  erected  to  his 
tnemory  in  the  parish  church  of  Qunning  Hill,  Berks,  bears 
a  fine  ineeriptioo  from  the  pen  of  Canning: 

ELLIS,  Sib  HR:«Br  (1777-1869),  a  distinguished 
antiquarian  writer,  for  many  years  principal  Librarian  to 
the  British  Museum,  was  born  in  London  of  a  Yorkshire 
family  in  1777.  He  was  edncated  at  the  Uercbant 
Taylors'  School,  and  at  St  John'a  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  and  obtain«d  a  fellowship^  After  having 
haUfor  a  few  months  a  sub-Ubrarianship  in  the  Bodleian, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  post  in  the  British  Museum 
in  ISOO.  In  1837  he  became  chief  librarian,  and  be  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office  with  great  efficiency  and 
urbanity  until  1856,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
'ndraocing  ag&  During  tbo  reign  of  William  IV.  be  was 
made  a  kaigbtof  Hanover.  He  died  on  the  ISth  January 
11669.  Sir  Henry  Elite's  life  woe  one  of  Tsry  conaiderabld 
iliterary  actiiity.  His  first  work  of  importance  was  the 
preparation  of  a  now  edition  of  Brand's  Popular  Antiqtiitiet, 
,which  appeared  in  1813.  In  1816  he  was  selected  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Bccorda  to  write  the  introduc- 
tion to  Domesday  Book,  a  ta»k  which  he  discharged  with 
much  learning,  though  several  of  his  Tiens  have  not  stood 
the  test  (A  later  critieiiUL  His  Ori-jlnat  LeUtr$  IllKilratiM 
t/EnffliiA  Hiaorif  (firxt  aeries,  IS24  ;  second  seriee,  1837) 
are  compiled  chiefly  from  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  State  Paper  Odice,  and  have  been  of  con- 
jtiderable  service  to  hiatorical  writsra  To  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge  he  contributed  four  volumes  on 
the  Elgin  and  Townley  Marbles.  Sir  Henry  was  fur  many 
yeara  joint-secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquariea 

ELLIS,  WiLLiau  (1794-1873),one  of  the  most  devoted 
and  successful  of  modern  missionariee,  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  29th  August  1794.  >yhen  he  was  about  four  years 
old  hia  father,  who  vas  a  troridng  man,  removed  with  his 
family  to  Wisbeach,  where  accordingly  his  boyhood  was 
j>penb  His  school  education  was  even  scantisr  than  boys 
of  his  clais  at  that  time  usually  received,  hut  being 
■  rsturally  bright  and  intelligent  he  did  much  to  supply  the 
deGcieacy  by  bis  own  efforta.  When  about  twelve  yeara 
|of  age  he  was  put  to  work  with  a  market  gardener.  He 
^howed  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  gardening  work,  and 
tfontinned  to  bo  engaged  in  it  under  various  employera 
until  1811  In  that  year  having  coma  under  eerioue 
J^li^oua  impressions,  he  ofTorcd  him^oU  n*  a  missionary  to  \ 


the  London  Mieaionaiy  SoeUty,  and  aflet  due  inquiry  tlhfl 
offer  wae  aeceptetL    Tli*  year  which  wu  allowed  him.  tot 
training  was  darotad  not  merely  to  the  atody  of  tltM^ogy 
at  H(HD6itoii(  but  to  the  atfquisitioK  of  vuiuaa  i»metical 
arts,  aaeh  aa  priatiDg  and  bookbiadiag,  vhieh  prorad  <^ 
the  ntmoat  aarrice  to  him  in  the  misaion  field.  Having 
been  c|rdaioed  he  sailed  tat  tha  Soatii  Saa  IbImuIs  iii 
January  1816,  and  leaehed  hia  deetination  after  a  Toyagei 
of  thirteen  months'  duration.    Ha  remained  in  Polynesia, 
ooeopying  various  statioos  in  saccession,  until  1834,  when 
he  waa  compelled  to  return  home  on  account  of  the  state 
of  his  wife's  health.    Though  the  period  of  hia  reatderxco  in 
the  islands  was  thus  eomparatirdy  abort,  his  labours  wera 
very  fruitful,  eontribnting  parhapa  as  much  as  thoea  td  any 
other  missionary  to  bring  about  the  extraordinary  inii»t>Te> 
msnt  in  ths  religious,  moral,  and  social  oonditiou  of  tba 
Southern  Archipelago  that  has  taken  pUce  during  tfaeLi 
preaent  century.    Ue  was  not  only  unwearied  in  hia  efrorts. 
to  promote  the  innudiata  apiritual  object  of  hia  miaaion^ 
but  he  introduced  many  secondary  aids  to  the  improTement 
of  the  condition  of  the  peopla    Bis  gardening  expMianca 
enabled  him  euccesafully  to  acclimatixa  many  ^eeiea  of 
tropical  fruita  and  plants,  which  now  form  an  important 
aonrce  of  wealth  tp  the  islanders ;  and  he  had  the  diatioc- 
tion  of  setting  up  and  working  the  first  printing-press  in 
the  South  Seaa.    EUia  and  hie  wife  availed  themaelTeS' 
for  their  journey  home  of  an  American  vaeael,  which  landed 
them  free  of  all  charge  at  New  Bedford,  Massachoaetta,  in 
the  spring  of  1825,      They  remained  for  s^me  montfaa  i» 
the  United  States,  where  they  were  exceedingly  well 
received,  and  Ellia  excited  much  interest  in  the  miasioo' 
with  which  he  waa  connected  by  attending  ntunaroaa  public 
meetings  held  in  support  of  its  elainu.    For  several  yean 
after  hia  return  to  England,  he  waa  employed  as  a 
travelling  agent  of  the  London  Uisstonary  Society,  whaas 
schemes  be  explained  and  advocated  in  nearly  every 
important  town  of  the  United  Kingdom    In  the  midst  ot 
this  busy  life  he  found  time  to  publish  his  Tour  through. 
Hawaii  (1826),  which  bad  been  written  in  the  coona  of  hia 
journey  home, and  his  Folynt$iait  Seaearekea  (2  vola,  1629),. 
a  work  which  Southey  in  the  Quarterly  Rttitu  characterized 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  he  bad  erer  read.    In  1833' 
he  was  sppoiuted  foreign  secretary  to  the  London  Misaionary 
Society,  the  state  of   his  wife's  health  rendering  the 
long  cherished  prospect  of  a  retnm  to  the  South  Seaa  hope* 
leat.    He  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  great 
efficiency  for  seven  years,  when  threatened  cerebral  disease 
compelled  him  to  raaign  iL    In  the  interval  his  first  wife 
had  died,  and  he  had  married  in  1837  Mies  Satah  SUcknay, 
authoress  of  Tkt  PtMrg  of  L^t,  TU  IToeteA  y  Eitgland^ 
and  many  other  well-known  works.    Just  before  resigning 
ths  secretaryship  he  published  his  Mittory  of  2[adaga»car, 
and  thna  first  aatablisbed  between  hia  name  and  that  island  ; 
a  connection  which  was  destined  to  be  bonourabia  and  en- 
during in  no  common  degree.   After  a  aeason  spent  in  Pan, 
of  which  Mrs  Ellis  has  given  a  most  interesting  account  in 
her  Summer  and  Winttr  in  th*  Pjfrenm,  Mr  Ellia  and  bia- 
wife  returned  to  England  in  1841,  and  took  up  tbev  resid- 
ence in  a  beautiful  country  house  at  Rose  Hill,  Hoddeedcm, 
Hertfordshire.    Here  he  continued  to  show  unabated  ■ 
interest  and  almost  unabatsd  activi^  in  tha  busincsa  of  ths 
Society  with  which  he  hod  been  in  one  capacity  or  another 
so  long  connected.   By  desire  of  thedirectora  be  undertook 
a  history  of  the  society,  the  first  volame  of  ^hich  appeared 
in  1844,  though  pressure  of  other  work  prevented  It*  com- 
pletion.   In  1847  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  tha  little 
congregational  chureh  at  Hoddesdon,  which  had  been  re- 
vived and  strengthened  mainly  through  his  ezertionv 
After  a  few  years  his  quiet  life^os  interrapted  by  a  call 
[from  the  London  lEil$W@WX>^iGbl0@^3rad  to  Uadoi- 
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paeat  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  prospecU  for  the  resump- 
tioa  td  the  miMionftry  enterprise  there,  which  had  been 
decked  forserersl  yean  owingto  the  bitter  hoetUityof  the 
reining  qneen.  'Between  1853  and  1857  he  paid  three 
tinta  to  that  ialand,  of  which  He  boa  jprea  a  fall  accoaat  in 
hie  7%r««  Vititt  to  iladagatcar  ^1858),  one  of  the  muet 
ffofoondly  intereeting  and  romantic  narratives  in  the  whole 
fiteratnre  <ii  miieiona  In  reading  it  one  scarcely  knows 
whether  to  admire  most  the  fearlesHnees,  the  nndeTiating 
r^trd  for  pnnciple,  or  the  discretion,  with  which  he  dis- 
charged a  most  deUeat«  and  difficult  negotiation,  and  won 
n  the  end  a  signal  triomph  for  free  Christianity.  Tboagh 
ill  primary  interest  is  religious  the  work  contains  mach 
Tsloable  aciehtifie  infonnatioa  At  the  inTitattoa  of  the 
direetors-of  the  society,  Ellis  undertook  another  jonmey 
to  Bladagoscar  in  1863,  when  he  was  close  upon  seventy 
yean  of  aga.  Of  this  he  gave  an  account  in  }m  iladaycucar 
BaUiud  (1867).  He  died  on  the  25th  June  1872.  In 
addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  EUis  was  the 
anthor  of  A  Vindication  of  tk«  Sonlh  Sea  Miutont  from  the 
ifiirtpnaentatioHac/Otio  Von£ctiebu«  (1831),  and  VUtay* 
Leeturtt  on  Popery  (1851). 

Mrs  EUis  sarvired  her  hmbaDd  only  a  few  daya  For  a 
considerable  number  of  years  she  conducted  a  ladies'  school 
in  Hertfordshire  on  principles  which  she  bad  carefully 
thooght  oat,  and  which  are  explained  in  her  Ratedon  IIouu 
(1648)^  She  wrote  upwards  of  thirty  works,  must  uf  which 
wen  vary  popular. 

EZiLOB,  or  Ellur,  >  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
Oodimf  district,  in  the  preaidenc^  of  Madras,  litnated  on 
tha  buk  of  the  iVmmaler  rirer,  in  16'  43'  K.  lat.  and  81' 
Vt  TL  long.  The  town  con  tains  «  population  of  25,487 
panona,  made  op  as  follows :  Hmdus,  20,253 ;  MahometaDs, 
5046;  Cliriatian%  188.  EUor  ia  a  munidpaliiy,  and 
th*  ^ief  town  the  i^vk  or  lab^Iistriet  of  the  same 
■amsL  Hie  town,  which  ia  dean  uid  hasUhy,  with  well- 
iihatfarf  Toadi^  ia  the  lieadqnartera  of  an  axaeotiTe  engineer, 
with  magiatarial  anddnl  ooorta,  post-office^  school,  it 
is  abo  natation  c<  the  Church  Hiiaionary  Soriety  aud  of 
tha  Lntfaeian  Mission.  The  mnniclpd  income  in  1875-76 
amounted  to  X769,  and  the  expenditure  to  ;C957.  The 
chief  indnitry  of  the  place  ia  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
carpets.    Ellor  was  formeriy  a  military  station. 

ELLORA,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  native   state  of 
Hyderabad,  near  the  city  of  Dowletabad,  aituated  in  20*  2' 
N.  lat.  and  75*  13'  E.  long.    In  ia  mountain  near  this 
town  there  are  some  -remarkable  excavations,  containing 
mythological  symbols  of  the  Hipdu  worship,  and  temples 
onumented  with  statues  of  .many  of  the  deities.  The 
principal  fignrei  are  thoae  of  Indra,  the  god  of  the  flrma- 
maat,  and  his  consort  Indrini     Besidea  these,  there  are 
io«a  figores  of  tha  deities  and  incamationa  adored  by  the 
Jains,  the  followera  of  Bnddha  and  ParianAth;  but  all  of 
thsm  have  been  forsaken  by  the  priests.    The  Temple  is 
■aid  to  have  been  executed  by  Rijih '  Edu  of  Ellichpur, 
who  was  cured  of  a  cutaneous  disorder  by  a  spring  near 
the  place,  and  in  gratitude  gave  orders  for  the  constmction 
e(  the  shrine.    It  measures  138  feet  in  front,  and  in  the 
tnterbr  extends  247  feet  in  length  by  150  feet  in  breadth, 
sad  is  in  some  places  100  feet  high.    A  minute  account  of 
Aew  curious  antiquities  is  contained  in  the  sixth  volume 
ef  tha  Atiatie  Meuankn  and  in  Fergusson's  Ilittory  of 
Indian  and  £cut*n%  Arehtttetur*.    See  also  article  Arcui- 
TioruKK,  roL  iL  pp.  394-395.    Ellora  waa  ceded  in  1818 
by  Holkar  to  the  British,  who  transferred  it  to  the  Nizim 
ii  1823  by  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad. 

ELLSWORTJ^  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
HiDcock  county,  Maint^  is  situated  25  milea  east  of  Bangor, 
*a  tfae  Union  river,  about  four  miles  from  its  mouth.  As 
the  port  <d  entry  for  the  district  of  Frenchman's  Bay,  aud 


the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade  in  timber,  it  enjoys  great 
Gommereial  prosperity  ;  and,  besides  a  cousiderable  variety 
of  wooden  wares,  it  niani^actures  iron,  braa%  eaildotlk 
carriages,  and  ale(^ea    Ptmulation  in  184(^  3263  ;  in 

1870,  5257. 

ELLWOOD,  Thovas  (1639-1713),  an  English  author, 
ohiefly  celebrated  from  his  counection  with  Milton, 'was  boru 
at  Crowell,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1G39.  The  princijial  facts 
of  bis  life  are  related  in  a  very  interesting  autobiography, 
which  contains- much  information  as  to  bis  intercoume  with 
the  poeL  \Yhile  he  was  still  young  his  father  removed  tu 
London,  where  Thomas  became  act^naiutod  with  a  Quaker 
family  named  Pennington,  and  was  lod  through  theif 
influence  to  connect  hinuelf  with  tbo  Suctety  of  FriondM. 
TUe  change  was  very  distasteful  to  hii  father,  and  the 
autobiography  gives  a  full  account  of  the  persccutiou  to 
which  he  wan  subjected  on  account  of  it  It  was  through 
the  Panningtons  that  he  was  introduced  in  1C61  to  Milton 
in  the  capacity  of  Latin  reader.  He  stwiit  nearly  every 
oftemoon  in  the  poet's  house  in  Jewin  Street,  until  the 
intercourse  was  interrupted  by  an  illness  which  compelled 
him  to  go  to  the  country.  After  a  period  of  imprisonment 
at  Aylesbury  for  Quakerism,  Ellwood  resumed  his  visits  to 
Milton,  who  was  now  residing  at  a  house  liis  Quaker  friend 
had  taken  for  him  at  Giles  Chaifont  It  was  during  this 
residence  in  the  country  that  the  poet  gave  him  tlie 
manuscript  of  the  Paradin  LoH  to  read,  and  did  liim  the 
honour  of  asking  hie  opinion  of  it  In  returning  the 
uannacript  Ellwood  suggested  **  Patadiae  Found  "  as  a  aub- 
ject;  and  when  Milton  long  afterwards  in  London  showed 
him  ParadiM  Reyaiiwl,  it  was  with  the  remark,  "  This  it 
owing  to  you,  for  yon  put  it  into  my  head  at  Chaifont" 
Ellwood  was  the  author  of  aereral  polamiciJ  works,  of 
which  Forfftry  no  CArts/tonsfy  (1674)  and  Th§  Foundation 
o/Tiihe*  Shaken  (1662)  deserve  mention.  Hie  Sacred 
Uittoriet  oif  tkt  Old  and  Jfeu  Teiiammi$  appeared  in  1705 
aud  1709.  He  died  in  1713.  His  autobiography  waa 
publiahed  in  th».£DUoiriog  year.  Another  edition  appeared 
in  1791. 

ELM,  the  popular  name  fur  the  trees  Md  shrubs  con- 
stituting the  genua  Ulmiu,  of  the  natural  order  Ultnaeea. 
The  Common  Elm,  U.  campettiii,  a  doubtful  native  of 
England,  is  found  throughout  great  part  of  Europe,  in 
North.  Africa,  and  in  Asia  ilinor,  whence  it  ranges  as  far 
eaiit  as  Japan.  It  grows  on  almost  all  soils,  but  thrives 
best  on  a  rich  loa^^  in  open,  low-tying,  moderately  moist 
situations,  attaining  a  height  of  60-100,  and  in  some  few 
esses  as  much  as  130  or  150  feet  'The  branchea  are 
numerous  and  spreading,  and  often  pendulous  at  the 
extremities;  the  bark  is  rugged  ;  the  leaves  aro  alternate 
ovate^  rough,  doubly  serrate,  and,  as  in  other  species  of 
UlmuM,  unequal  at  the  base  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  109,  fig.  100) ; 
the  flowers  are  small,  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  in  purplish 
brown  tufts,  and  each  with  a  fringed  basal  bract,  have  a 
four-toothed  campanulate  calyx,  four  stamens,  and  two 
styles,  aud  appear  before  the  leaves  in  March  and  April : 
and  the  aeed-vessela  are  greon,  membranous,  one-seeded, 
and  doeply-cleft  Unlike  the  wych  elm,  it  rarely  perfecta 
its  seed  in  England,  where  it  is  propagated  by  means  of 
suckers  from  old  trees,  or  preferably  by  layers  from  atooU 
In  the  first  ten  years  of  its  growth  it  ordinarily  readies  a 
height  of  25-30  feet  The  wood,  at  first  brownish- white, 
becomes,  with  growth,  of  a  brown  colour  having  a  greenioh 
shade.  It  ia  close-grained,  free  from,  knots,  without  a|>- 
pareut  medullary  rays,  and  is  hard  and  tough,  but  will  nut 
take  a  owlish.  AU  parts  of  the  trunk,  including  the 
sapwood,  are  available  in  carpentry.  By  drying,  the  wood 
loses  over  60  per  cent  of  its  weight  and  has  then  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'588.  It  has  considerable  transverse  > 
strength,  docs  not  crock  when  once  seasoned,  ai^  u~ 
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ramarkably  durable  nnder  water,  or  if  kept  quite  dry ; 
though  it  decajB  mpidly  on  exposure  to  the  weather,  nhicli 
ia  tea  to  eighteen  months  causes  the  bark  to  fait  off,  aud 
gives  to  the  wood  a  yellowish  colour — a  niga  of  deteriora- 
tion in  quality.  To  prevent  shrinking  and  warping  it 
'may  be  preserved  io  water  or  mud,  but  it  is  best  worked 
up  soon' after  felling.  Analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  wood 
have  given  a  percentage  of  47'B  per  cent,  of  lime,  21'9  per 
cent  of  potash,  and  137  per  cent,  of  soda.  In  summer, 
elm  trees  often  exude  an  alkaline  gummy  substance,  which 
by  the  action  of  the  air  becomes  the  brown  insoluble  body 
termed  utmin.  Elm  wood  is  used  for  keols  and  btlge-ptanks, 
the  blocks  and  dead-eyes  of  rigging,  and  ships'  pumps,  for 
coffins,  wheels,  furniture,  carved  and  tnrued  articles,  and 
for  general  carpenters'  work ;  and  previouf  to  the  eommoD 
employment  of  cast-iron  was'madl  in  request  for  water- 
pipes.  The  inner  bark  of  the  elm  is  mads  into  bast  mate 
and  ropes.  It  contains  mucilage,  with  a  little  tannic  acid,, 
and  was  formerly  mudi  employed  for  the  preparation  of  an 
aotiaeorbntic  decoction,  the  dtcoetum  ultni  of  pharmacy. 
The  buk  of  Z^/mus  /ulva,  Michaux,  the  Slippery  or  Bed 
KSm  of  the  United  States  and  Cannda,  serves  tbe  Votlh. 
American  Indians  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  bi  b 
vnlnerary.  The  leaves  as  well  as  ^e  young  shoots  of  elma 
have  been  ftnmd  •  suitable  food  for  live  stock.  For  orna- 
mental parposea  elm  trees  are  frequently  planted,  and  in 
avenues,  as  U  tha  park  of  Stratfieldsay^  in  Hamp8htr^  are 
highly  effeetivsL  They  were  first  nsed  in  Francs  for  the 
adornment  of  public  walks  in  the  reign  of  Francts  L  In 
Italy,  as  in  ancient  Umes,  It  is  atill  enatomary  to  trun  the 
*ine  upon  the  elm — a  practice  to  which  frequent  allusion 
lias  been  made  by  the  poets.  Among  the  small-leaved 
Wieties  of  U.  campatrit  are  the  qiecias  U.  Btrardi  and  U. 
ftutigiata  ;  besides  these  there  are  several  slender  kinds 
with  variegated  leaves. 

The  Wycb  Elm,  or  Wyeh  Hazel,  U.  moHtano,  is  in- 
digenous to  Britain,  where  it  usually  attain*  a  height  of 
aboat  60  feet,  but  among  tall-growing  trees  may  reach  120 
feet.  It  has  drooping  branches,  and  a  smoother  and  thinner 
bark,  larger  and  more  tapering  leaves,  and  a  far  less  deeply 

Eotched  seed-vessel  than  U.  esmpettrii.  The  wood,  though 
iote  porons  than  in  that  species,  is  a  tough  and  hard 
lateriat  when  properly  seasoned,  and,  being  very  0exible 
when  steamed,  is  well  adapted  for  boat-building.  -Branches 
of  the  wych  elm  were  formerly  manufactured  into  bows 
l(eee  voL  ii.  p.  372),  and  if  forked  were  employed  as  divining- 
rods.  The  Weeping  Elm,  the  most  ornamental  member  of 
the  genua,  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  this  species.  Tha 
^utch  or  Sand  Elm  is  a  tree  very  similar  to  the  wych  elm, 
t)at  produces  inferior  timber.  The  Cork-Barked  Elm,  U. 
Vu&enua,  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  thick  deeply-fissured 
bark  with  which  its  branches  are  covered.  The  American 
nr  White  Elm,  U.  americana,  is  a  hardy  and  very  handsome 
•pedes,  of  which  the  old  tree  of  Boston  Common  (U.S.) 
vas  a  representative.  This  tree  ,is  supposed  to  have  been 
in  existence- before  the  settlement  of  Boston,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction  by  the  storm  of  the  lOth  Febmaiy 
1876  measured  22  feet  in  circumference. 

See  AnBoaicULTirRK,  vaL  ii.  p.  S17  i  Loudoa,  Artcrthm  Srilam- 
ftieum,  vol.  iil,  1B38, 

ELMACIN,  ELMAaNUS,  or  Elmaktk,  Oeorob  (1223- 
1273),  author  of  a  history  of  the  Saracens,  and  known  in 
the  East  by  the  name  of  Ibn-Amid,  was  a  Christian  of  Egypt, 
{where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1223.  He  occupied  the 
tplsce  of  ketib  or  aecretaty  at  the  court  of  the  sultans  of 
Egypt,  an  oGSce  which  was  nsaally  filled  by  Christiana, 
.^lis  hiatory  consists  of  anoala  which  extend  from  the  time 
f>f  Mahomet  till  the  year  1117.  It  is  principally  occupied 
^ith  ths  affairs  of  the  Saracen  empire,  but  contuns  aome 
passages  relating  to  the  Eastern  Christianii    In  1238  be 


ancceeded  his  father,  Yaaer  Al  Amid,  who  had  hel  d  the  ofl&e* 
of  secretary  to  the  council  of  war  under  the  sultans  of  Egypt 
for  forty-five  years.  Elmacin  died  at  Damascus  in  1:173. 
His  history  was  published,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  at  Leyden 
in  1C35.  A  reprint  of  the  Latin  version  was  published 
soon  afterwards,  and  was  followed  by  a  French  tranalation. 
A  complete  edition  containing  only  the  Arabic  text  is  in 
use  among  the  Christiana  of  the  Levant 

ELMES,  Habvey  Lonsdale  {im4-t847),  the  architect 
of  St  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  was  the  bob  of  James 
Elmes  (see  noxt  article),  and  was  bom  at  CbLchest«r  in 
ISli.  After  serving  some  time  in  his  father's  office,  and 
under  a  surveyor  at  Bedford  and  an  architect  at  Bath, 
he  became  partner  witii  his  lather  in  1835,  and  in  tbs 
following  year  he  was  the  succe^ful  competitor  amoi^  66 
for  a  doiga  for  St  Oeurge's  Hall,  Liverpool  The  foun- 
daUon  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  tlie  28tli  Juua 
1838,  but  Elmes  being  soccessful  in  a  competition  for  -tha 
Assixe  Courts  in  tiie  same  city,  it  was  finally  deetdad  Co 
include  the  Hall  and  Courts  in  a  single  building  In  ae- 
cordance  witli  this  idea,  Elmea  prepared  a  fiesh  design,  and 
the  work  of  erection  commenced  in '1841.  He  anperi^* 
tended  its  progress  till  1647,  when  from  AuUiig  bMltft  ha 
ms  compelled  to  delegate  hia  dotias  to  CL*  B.  Oodceitl^ 
R.A,  and  leave  for  Jamaica,  where  lie  diad  of  cQAsnmp* 
tion  on  the  26th  Kovember  1847. 

ELMES,  JuiBB  (1783-1862),  &ther  of  the  precedia^ 
an  architect,  civil  engineer,  and  writer  on  the  arta,  waa  Ims 
in  London  15th  October  1782^  H«  was  educated  'at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and,  after  studying  bniUtng 
under  his  father,  and  azebitectnre  under  Mr  George  Oibso& 
became  a  student  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  where  he  gaiuM 
the  silver  medal  in  1804.  He  designed  a  Urge  number  of 
buildings  in  the  metropolis,  and  wbs  surveyor  and  ovil 
engineer  to  the  port  of  London,  but  is  best  known  as  a 
writer  on  the  arts.  In  1809  he  became  vice-president  ct 
the  Royal  Architectural  Society,  but  this  office,  as  «dl  as 
that  of  surveyor  of  the  ^rt  of  Lmdon,  was  conpcUad 
through  partul  loss  of  siffht  to  res^  in  1638«  ■  JSa  fiaA 
at  Greenwich  April  2,  1862. 

Beiidei  contributing  lsrg«1y  to  poriodical  litersture,  He  la  aflAof 
of  Sir  ChrUtophcr  Wfn.  and  hit  Tiaiu  (1823),  Ltetuna  m  lAvkt* 
Uciurt  (1823),  Tht  A  Hi  and  ArluU  (1625),  Chntrmland  ^MytWpU. 
ml  JHeliafiary  of  th*  Fins  Artt  (1S!6),  TreattM  on  ArehiUetvral 
JuritpriuUnet  11^27),  uid  Thomat  Clarkton :  a  ilonograjA  <1S54^ 

ELMENA,  a  town  and  fort  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Upper 
Guinea,  West  Africa,  now  a  British  possession,  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  River  Beayan 
or  Beyub,  about  six  miles  west  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  in 
5'  4'  45"  N.  lat.  and  I*  20'  30"  W.  long.  The  sLreeta  of 
the  native  town  are  narrow  and  ditty,  but  there  are  a  eon- 
sidercble  number  of  neat  and  spacious  cottages,  occupied 
by  the  officials  and  merchants.  The  inhabitants  ate  chiefly 
merchants  and  their  servants,  fishers,  and  mechanics.  The 
river  could  at  one  time  be  entered  by  schooners,  bat  ou 
account  of  a  bar  having  formed  at  its  mouth  it  is  now  ac- 
cessible only  to  small  boats.  Elmina  is  the  earliest  European 
settlement  on  this  coast,  and  was  established  by  the  Por- 
tuguese as  early  as  1481,  under  the  name  of  Bio-Jorge  da 
Mina.  Soon  after  landing  they  commenced  to  build  tha 
castle  now  known  under  the  name  of  Fort  St  George,  but 
it  was  not  completed  till  eighty  years  afterwards.  Another 
defensive  work  is  Fort  St  Ingo,  built  in  1666,  which  ia 
behind  the  town  and  at  aome  distance  from  the  eout] 
Elmina  was  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1637,  and  ceded  tof 
them  by  treaty  in  1640.  Along  with  the  Dutch  possessions 
on  the  Guinea  Coast,  it  waa,  in  return  for  certain  commercial 
privileges,  transferred  to  Oreat  Britain,  April  6, 1873.  Th* 
king  of  Aahantee,  claiaiiDg  to  hvl&^pMuuf  j^jaetad  tto 
iu  transfer,  and  the  At9Ai^«^l]MUAy^4w.  Darii^ 
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tUi  wtr  the  king*!  qutrttr  wh  bomhardsd  and  kid  b  miiH 
b)r  1b»  British.  Jum  13,  197S.  TIm  popnbtioii  of  ElniiDs 
Msboot  10,000. 

StMIBA,  a  eity  of  tha  Unitad  Stataa,  capital  of 
CkemoBg  cood^  N«w  York,  is  aitnatad  in  a  fartila  rMej 
«a  th«  ChanuDg  riTsr,  and  on  tke  Erb  and  Northsrn 
CMitiainilioads,maulfl8Wjr.W.of  KawTerk.  ^tha 
OwBumg  Canal  it  iaeonneetad  irith  Senaea  Laka^  30  milaa 
diataat,  and  by  tke  Janetion  Oanal  with  tha  iutaiior  of 
l^aaasylTama.  Ita  prindpal  baOdinga  ara  the  fine  conrt* 
jMiaae,  tha  female  college,  attended  by  abont  120  atitdents, 
tha  ai^  nonnal  sdiooli,  and  the  free  academy.  It 
Imm  iron  and  eteel  works,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  mann- 
iiirtoriaB  of  boots  and  aboai,  edge  tools,  and  piano&  Elmira 
-vaa  settled  in  1788,  was  incorporated  aa  a  village  under 
tka  name  d  New  Town  in  1815,  received  its  present  name 
in  1833,  and  obtainod  a  city  charter  in  1864.  The  popula- 
tionitt  1870  was  19,863. 

ELOBEID,  LoBiio,  or  Obiidh,  tha  chief  town  of  the 
coontry  of  Kordofan,  in  Africa,  and  the  seat  of  an  ^gjrptian 
govemttf,  is  sitoated  at  a  height  of  1700  feet  above  the 
•e^  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Kordofan,  about  160  miles  west  of 
the  Bahr-al  Abiad.  or  Wbita  Nile,  in  IS'  10'  N.  lat  and 
30*  7'  E.  lon^  It  is  scattered  over  a  large  area,  and  in 
fact  ooDsistB  of  several  distinct  townships,  each  inhabited 
hy  a  different  race.  Most  of  the  houses  are  mer«  mud 
hitta^  which  rsquire  to  be  rebuilt  or  extensively  re|Miied 
«Tary  year  after  tha  rainy  season;  but,  besides  the 
fwemor's  residence,  there  are  three  barntcki^  a  gun- 
powder magazine,  a  hospital,  and  six  mosques.  Strong 
fmcca  of  thorny  brushwood  have  to  be  maintained  by 
overy  household  as  a  prot««tive  against  the  wild  beasts 
t^nt  invade  iha  town  by  sight.  Though  the  wells  have 
Im0D  annk  to  U  depth  of  nearly  100  feet,  water  is  fre- 
^Motly  scarce.  Tha  inhabitanta  make  plaited  work  of- 
ytSm-leai  fibrea  and  beantifnl  ulver  filigree ;  and  a  con- 
aidanUa  trade  is  carried  on  in  gum,  gou^  and  ivory  with 
Saifnr  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  Tha  peculation 
M  rrtimatwl  at  from  12,000  to  30,000. 

■  £L0^  Bt  (588-609),  originallv  a  gddsmith,  bqt  after* 
wsrda  bidiop  Koyon,  wu  bom  at  C^illac,  near 
limoges,  in  586.  Having  manifested  at  as  aarly  age  a 
4aeLd«l  talent  for  the  art  of  design,  he  was  placed  by  his 
parvnts  with  the  master  of  the  mint  at  Linu^^  where  ha 
jnad*  rapid  pn^^ress  in  goldsmith's  work.  He  became 
«oimar  to  Clotaire  XL  of  France,  and  treasurer  to  his 
aaceasaor  Dagobert  Both  kings  intrusted  him  with 
impoitaot  works,  among  which  ware  the  eompoaition  of  the 
baa-«lie&  which  ooament  the  tomb  of  St  Oermain,  bishop 
<rf  Faris^  and  the  execution  (for  Clotaire)  of  two  chaira  of 
gold,  adorned  with  jewels,  which  at  that  time  were 
reckoned  eh^i^mwvrt.  Though  he  was  amassing  great 
wealth,  Eloi  acquired  a  distaste  for  a  worldly  hfe,  and 
resolvsd  to  become  a  priest  At  first  he  retired  to  a 
BKmaataiy,  but  in  6i0  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Noyon.  He  made  frequent  missionary  ezcunions  to  the 
jiagana  dL  Brabant,  and  also  foouded  a  great  many  monas- 
teriaa  and  ehurchea.    He  died  1st  December  669. 

Hi*  li/e  hu  bMu  vrittm  Itj  his  frinid  vA  eoDtempenury  St 
Oam ;  aod  a  Frnich  tnuuUttoB  of  thU  lift  by  tha  AbU  Ls  Boqua, 
togatlMr  with  10  homiliM  laid  to  bore  b««B  written  bj  St  Eloi, 
«M  pobUdwd  ftt  Pari*  in  1«98. 

EL  PASO,  or  Ex.  Paso  Dkl  Nobti,  a  town  of  Mexico, 
ia  the  atata  of  Chihuahua,  situated  on  the  Rio  Qr&nde;  in  a 
asirav  valley  near  the  frontier  of  New  Mexico,  3iO  miles 
W.&W.  of  Santa  F«,  31*  43'  (T.  Ut,  106*  iO*  W.  long. 
Tha  sama  ta  often  apjJied  to  a  whole  group  of  small  settle- 
iMSts  on  the  Bio  Qrande,  but  belongs  properly  to  the 
latgsat  <tf  their  nnmber,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
sstabltslinwnfc      ft  military  post   It  ia  aitn^ad  in  tlia 
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chiaf  thotonghfara  between  Naw  Mexico  and  CbihuahuiL 
The  tows  is  a  mare  ctdlection  of  brick  huts  without 
windows,  and  with  earthen  floors.  In  tha  district  the  vine 
is  largely  calttvatad,  and  wine  and  brandy  are  manufac' 
tared.  On  aeeouat  of  the  fertilily  of  tha  loU  the  inhaU- 
tanta  anjc^  an  abandanoa  of  material  luxuries,  bat  they 
ara  totally  ignorant  of  most  of  tha  ap^ianees  of  dviUxcd 
liffli   The  popular  is  aboat  6000. 

ELPHINSTONE,  Tbi  Hohousabli  UoDNnivAXT 
(1779-1859),  an  amiuant  Indian  atatesmap  fourth  son  of 
tha  alevanth  Baron 'Sphinatoneu  Ae  peerage  of  Scotland, 
waa  bom  in  1779.  Havinc  laoaivad  as  a|cointn»nt  in 
the  civil  sarvioeofthaEaKLidiaCkHBpai7,ofwhidiona 
of  his  nncia*  wsa  a  director,  ha  reached  Oslentta  Is  tha 
beginning  of  1796.  After  fiUisg  iemal  snboidinate  posts, 
he  waa  aiv<nnted  in  1801  asaistant  to  the  British  reaident 
at  Poosah,  at  the  court  of  the  Faishwi^  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Mahratta  y>rincea.  Hera  ha  obtuned  his  first 
opportunity  of  distinetioni  being  attached  in  the  capacity 
of  diplomatist  to  tha  mission  of  Sir  Arthur  WeUasley  to 
the  Mahrattas.  When,  on  the  failure  of  negotiation^  war 
broke  out,  Elphinstone,  though  a  civilian,  acted  as  v^tual 
aid«-de-camp  to  Qeneral  Wellesley.  He  was  present  at  tiia 
battle  of  Assaye,  and  displayed  such  courage  and  Imowledge 
of  tactics  throushout  the  whole  campaign  that  Wellesley 
told  him  he  had  mistaken  his  profession,  and  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  a  soldier.  In  18U6,  when  the  war  closed,  ha 
,  was  appointed  British  reaident  at  Nagpore.  Here,  the 
times  being  uneventful  and  his  duties  light,  he  occupied 
much  of  his  leisure  in  reading  classical  and  general  litera- 
ture, and  acquired  those  studious  habits  which  clung  to  him 
throughout  lifa  In  1808  he  was  placed  at  the  head  o/  a 
most  important  political  mission  to  Central  Asia,  being 
appointed  the  first  British  envoy  to  the  ccturt  of  Cabnl^ 
with  the  object  of  securing  a  friendly  alliance  with  tha 
Afghans  in  view  of  a  possible  French  iuvasion.  The 
negoUations,  {ntractod  and  difficult,  resulted  in  a  trea^ 
aaenring  what  the  English  wished ;  but  it  proved  of  littia 
valno,  partly  beoause  the  danger  of  invasion  had  piisgfid 
away,  and  partly  because  the  Shah  Sh^ja  was  driven  from 
the  throne  by  his  brother  before  it  coold  be  ratified.  Tha 
most  valuable  permanent  result  of  the  embassy  was  the 
literary  fruit  it  bore  seTcml  years  afterwards  in 
Elphinatone's  great  work  on  CabuL  After  spending  about 
a  year  in  Calcutta  arranging  the  report  of  his  mission, 
Elphinstone  was  ap^Kiinted  in  1811  to  the  important  and 
difficult  poet  of  resident  at  Toouah.  The  difficulty  arose 
from  the  general  complication  of  Mahratta  politics,  and 
especially  from  the  weak  and  treacherous  character  of  the 
Fflishwa,  which  Elphinstone  rightly  read  from  the  first. 
While  the  mask  of  friendship  was  kept  up  Elphinstone 
carried  out  the  only  suitable  policy,  that  of  vigilant 
quiescence,  with  admirable  tact  and  patience ;  when  in 
1817  the  mask  wu  thrown  aside  and  the  Peishna 
ventured  to  declare  war,  the  English  resident  proved  for 
the  second  time  the  tru^  of  Wellealey's  assertion  tfiet  he 
was  bom  a  soldier.  Though  his  own  account  of  his  share 
in  the  campaign  is  characteristically  modest,  one  can  gather 
from  it  that  the  success  of  the  English  troops  was  chieflvf 
owing  to  his  assuming  the  command  at  an  important  crisij 
during  tiie  battle  of  Kirkee.  When  Poo  oak  fall  be  humanely 
exerted  himself  with  almost  complete  success  to  prevent  a 
seemingly  inevitable  sack  of  the  town  by  the  incensed 
soldiers.  The  Feishwa  being  driven  from  his  throne,  his 
territories  were  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  and 
Elphinstone  was  nominated  conunissioner  to  administer 
them.  He  discharged  the  responsible  task  with  rare  judg- 
ment and  ability.  The  characteristio  feature  of  ^ja^i)l>|a^ 
was  his  acrupulons  regard  for  tha  customs,  intmi^^Uf 
vishas  of  tha  native  population,  in  so  far  as  these  Vani 
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compfttible  with  the  British  luprenuMiy.  Recogniiing  th« 
deep-seated  conurratism  of  the  Hindu  character,  ho  avoided 
ueedleae  change,  and  aonght  rather  to  develop  what  reforms 
seemed  essential  from  within  than  to  impose  Ui«n  from 
withonL  With  thie  Tiev  he  praaerred  aa  for  aa  poaaible 
tho  native  sy^m  of  adnunutratiui  <rf  justice,  and 
maintained  the  landholdan  and  ohiefi  in  the  poaseaaiffiB  (tf 
their  rights  and  privilegea.  Hia  oonciliatoty  adnunistratum 
not  only  drew  to  him  penmaUj  the  attachment  of  all 
olasees,  but  was  of  th«  ntmoat  benefit  Is  confifming  the 
British  authori^  m  the  newly  annexed  territory,  which 
might  eonly  have  beea  bconght  by  a  diflerent  policy  to 
throw  off  tiie  yoksw 

So  high  was  GlpbinBton^a  rotation  for  edmimattatiTe 
abili^,  tha^  when  the  liantenant^orenwiship  6f  Bombay 
fell  vacuit  in  1619,  tiiS  Oonrt  of  J)iieG((m  i^ointed  him 
to  the  poution  in  Reference  to  two  candidatea  of  distin- 
gaished  merit  who  were  botii  hia  seniom  He  entered  npon 
hie  new  datiea  in  1820»  and  discharged  them  until  1827, 
when  he  was  soooeeded  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The  period 
was  tranquil,  and  the  governor  devoted  himself  to  internal 
reforms  with  that  happy  combination  of  teal  and  discretion 
whidi  always  distinguished  hint  His  prindpal  achiere- 
ment  was  the  drawing  np  of  the  EljAlnstone  code,  which 
for  comprehensiveness,  clearness,  and  equity  takes  a  high 
ruik  among  works  of  its  clasa  He  futhfnlly  carried  out 
the  policy  of  retrenchment  prescribed  hy  the  East  India 
Cnnpany,  and  it  may  be  noted  as  characteristic  that  he 
commenced  hia  economic  refonna  by  reducing  the  Qovem- 
ment  House  establishmenL  His  efforts  to  promote  native 
education,  however,  had  probably  more  beneficial  and  far- 
reacbing  tssulte  than  any  other  department  of  his  activity. 
He  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  eystem  of 
state'  education  in  India,  and  he  probably  did  more  than 
any  oihev  Indian  administrator  to  further  every  likely 
scheme  for  the  promotion  of  native  education.  Adhering 
to  the  policy  he  had  adopted  at  Foonah  of  respecting  the 
customs,  opinions,  feeling  and  evm — wherever  posuble — 
the  prejudices  of  the  native  population,  he  won  their 
attachment  in  quite  an  exceptional  degree.  Bishop  Heber, 
who  specially  admired  his  zeal  in  the  cause  d  education, 
■poke  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  and  cer- 
tmnly  the  most  popular  governor  that  he  had  fallen  in  with. 
Of  his  popularity  remariEable  prottf  was  afforded  both  by 
natives  and  Europeans  when  he  resigned  his  post.  The 
fareirell  addresses  which  poured  in  npon  him  were  almost 
innumerable;  and  his  connectiqp  with  the  preeideiu^  was 
most  apjffopriately  commemorated  in  the  endowment  1^ 
the  native  conununities  of  the  Elphinstone  CoUeg^  and  in 
the  nrection  of  a  statue  in  marUe  1^  the  Etm^eaa  inhabi- 
tants of  the  presidencies;.  , 

Elphinstone  spent  neaify  two  yean  on  the  Joaxiiey  home, 
frisiting  Egypt  and  Pdestine^  tad  Tauaj  <rf  the  scenes  ut 
iOreece  and  Italy  with  which  h»  waa  already  Cuniliar  as  an 
indent  atucUnt  vi  dasnoal  Uteratnra  On  his  arrival  in 
S^lan^  the  ohoiBe  was  open  to  him  of  a  distingaished 
career  in  home  politica  or  the  highest  place  in  the 
management  Indian  a&in.  Bat  he  was  defidant 
in  amb^on,  wad  hia  healtii  hall  suffered  so  mnoh  tnm 
Ilia  residence  in  India  that  he  d^med  himself  dis- 
qualified for  public  life.  Accordingly,  although  the 
goveniorf^neralship  of  India  was  twice  offered  to  him  in 
tiie  most  flattering  terms  within  a  few  years  of  his  return, 
he  declined  it  on  both  occasions;  and  he  resisted  with  equal 
Itnnneas  all  attempto  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  home 
parliament.  It  ii  underatood  tiiat  he  declined  the  offer  of 
a  peerage.  The  retirenwnt  in  whi<di  he  spent  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  however,  was  far  .from  being  dther  indolent 
or  dishonourable.  He  kept  up  the  habit  of  study  he  had 
aeqnired  in  India,  he  made  contributions  td  the  highest 
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value  literanire,  and  he  preserved  nntQ  ^  death 
livelieet  interest  in  the  aflEairs  of  the  great  empire  which, 
had  been  the  soene  of  his  activity.  Hia  ad^ce  was  alway* 
taken  and  generaUr  followad  in  difBcolt  qnestiona  of  Xadiaa 
polkrf,  mi  he  np  oonstaot  oammanieatioii  fajr 
ooneOondenee  and  otherwise  with  leading  Indias 
adminiBtratog^  so  that  hie  peteonal  inflnsooe  eonliDwd  t» 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  goTerament  U  Bidit  almoat 
tothadayctf  hia  death.  He  had  Img  before  his  ntnmfnn. 
Dulia  made  hia  npntation  as  an  anthor  by  the  weifc  oil 
Oahol  alrea47  mentioned,  which  was  puUished  in  1811^ 
with  the  titte  A»  Aeamnt  ^  tks  KingtUm  tf  OoM  md  Ar 
Dqmtdmeia  w  P«ma  and  India,  Boon  after  hfa  aniraL 
in  Ki^^and  fae  'oommeneed  the  preparation  d  a  work  oC 
wider  scope,  a  history  of  India,  which  was  published  itt 
1841.  It  embraced  the  Hindu  and  Uahometan  periods^ 
and  isgenerally  refiardedasaworkof  the  highest  anthority. 
Ita  chief  featurea  are  thorong^hneas  of  reewrch,  jndidoaa 
use  of  materialB,  and  condensation  td  sfyl& 

Ur  Elphinstone  died  at  his  reside  ace  at  ^-*"*r**^'^>  in 
Surrey,  on  the  30th  Kovember  1859.  B.  a.) 

ELPHINSTONE,  Wzllum  (l^S^-lt^^^X  •  HrnttMn 
prelate  and  statesman  of  ocmaiderable  eounenc^  was  bom. 
at  Glasgow  in  1481.  Hs  leoeiTed  his  edocatuMt  at  ibm 
grammar  school  and  the  univerai^  of  that  city,  and  took, 
his  d^pee  as  M.A.  about  his  twenti'eth  ycaf.  Having 
received  ordination,  he  was  appointed  priest  of  the  dmrca 
of  St  hlichael's,  Glasgow,  an  office  which  he  held  for  four 
yeara  He  afterwards  studied  dvil  and  canon  kv  in  the 
nniveidty  of  Fari^  where  in  due  time  he  became  toofeasw^ 
and  for  dz  yeara  dischaified  the  duties  of  his  clbw  witiL 
great  reputation.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  on  ttt^  inTita^ 
tion  of  Bishop  ICuirhead,  after  an  absence  of  nine  yeara,  h» 
was  snooewivdy  appointed  <^ial  of  Glaagon^  St  Audrewiy' 
andLothiuL-  In  the  year  of  lus  retnm  he  was  made  recto^ 
of  the  university  of  Glasgow.  In  1478  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council;  and  on  the  occasion  of  m 
misunderstanding  between  James  HL  of  Scotland  and 
Louis  XL  of  France,  his  powerful  mediation  at  the  latter 
court,  in  ooqjuncticm  with  the  bishop  of  Dnnkdd  and  thft 
earl  of  Bnchan,  effected  an  amicable  tncondliatum.  For 
the  diplomatic  ability  whidi  Elphinstone  on  this  occasion, 
displayed  the  king  revrarded  him  vri&  the  see  of  Boas, 
from  iriiidi  he  v^as  translated  to  that  of  Aberdeen  aboat 
1484.  He  snbsequentiy  held  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  beddea  carrying  on  negottatioiis  with 
the  En^ish  king,  he  acted  as  mediator  betmat  James  and 
the  duGontended  nobilitrf.  During  his  xeddence  afc 
Aberdeen,  Elphinstone  appean  to  have  dedined  all  inter- 
ferenoe  wilh  pnblu  aAin  U  a  pclitieal  nator^  and  to  haro 
confined  himira  to  tiie  disdiaige  of  his  episcopal  dntisa. 
Bat  when  Juoea  IT.  ascended  the  tiirau^hewasdioaeniifc 
1468  ambassador  to  the  onperor  Maximilian,  in  order  t» 
n^otiate  a  marriage  between  his  master  and  th» 
enqwnn's  danditer.  The  bisfac^'s  misdiHi  biled  in 
ol^jfct  for  which  it  vras  set  on  foot,  but  was  the  means  of 
tnminating  an  enmity  whidi  had  kmg  existed  between  tii» 
Dutch  and  Scots.  masteriy  manner  in  which  he  eon* 
dncted  this  affair  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  Jameo, 
who  generally  consulted  him  and  followed  bis  advice  in 
every  affair  of  importanc&  "From  1493  till  the  does  of 
his  life  he  hdd  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal.  El|dtinston» 
was  also  a~  zealous  patron  of  learning.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  establishment  of  a  nnivarsi^  at  Aberdeeit 
was  entirely  owing  to  hia  influence  with  m  pc^  bom. 
whom  he  obtained  a  bull  for  that  purpose;  and  it  waa- 
almost  entirdy  by  his  exertions  that  King's  Cdlege  waa. 
undertaken  and  completed.  deatti,  which  took 

^ace  on  the  26th  Octg^^^  advanced  age  of 

ei^^-ihre^  he  bequeuhed  a  sum  of  _ll4^000_ponBds 
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8eoti  for  iu  ereetim  tnd  eudoirmen^  u  weQ  as  for  the 
maiataoanee  of  a  bridga  orer  tha  Dee.  Besides  a  hiatoiy  of 
Bootland,  now  preaerred  among  tlia  Fairfax  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Libnu^,  Elphinatona  wrote  a  book  of  canons  and 
Bome  lifaa  of  Siwttieh  ■oiuta, 

EL  BOSARIO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of 
Xinoloa,  G0  miles  east  of  Maxatlaa  At  one  time  ita  gold 
aod  ailvar  mines  attracted  a  large  nomber  of  dif^rai  bat 
they  an  no  longer  wrought,  and  it  ia  now  of  importanoe 
diiafly  as  a  depAt  for  the  trade  with  Uantlan  and  the 
intatior.    Population  about  6000. 

ELSIKOBE,  or  EuunuK  (Danish,  HiLaurooB),  a  sear 
port  town  ot  Denmark,  is  situated  in  the  diatriot  of 
Rsdarikabw^  on  the  east  ooast  of  the  island  of  Sedand, 
B8'  r  N.  laL,  13*  8d'  R  hmg.  It  atanda  at  the  narrowest 
put  of  the  SonndfOppouta  the  Swadiah  town  of  Helaingboig, 
wliidL  ia  only  ahont  thiea  milaa  diatant,  and  with  wluch 
tha  maaaa  intaieonna  are  ampla,  Hie  town  it  well 
bnSt^  hot  Ha  atiaeta  an  somewhat  magnkc  Until  1857, 
Bound  dnaa  wan  paid  to  it  1^  all  foreign  TaMela,  except 
tboaa  of  BwedaUf  going  to  or  nom  tha  Balti&  Ita  harbour 
h  nuUl,  bnt  tha  roadataad  affotda  oxcellnt  anchorage, 
wliieh  ia  laqpdj  taken  adrantage  of  by  ahipmasten  detained 
byadvaiaawinda,  Itaimportandexpwttndeaangndually 
inena^BA  eoal  oomprising  tha  chief  portion  of  the  former, 
utd  the  lattac  being  prin^ialijr  the  twpplj  of  pzoiiaiooa  to 
paaaiiig  ahipc  Eliinon  waa  niaad  to  the  nnk  of  a  town 
ia  1436;  Li  1S33  it  was  taken  and  bornt  by  LQbeck,  bat 
in  IffSff  waa  ntakan  \j  Oiristian  IL  It  ia  celel»ated  aa 
dta  aeana  qI  Shaka^wan'a  tra^y  of  ffamlttf  and  it  waa  the 
Ucthrplaoa  trf  Saxo-Orammaticq  s,  from  whoaa  hiatory  tha 
■toiy  (tf  Hamlet  ia  dariTod.  A  ^»  of  roofca  annonadad  by 
tnea  iayetahown  to  tnTcIlam  aa  die  pmTa  of  Hamlet,  and 
O^dia^  bnx^  ia  also  pMiited»on^  bnt  both  an  of  coone 
KOR  iuTentitma,  On  a  tongue  ttf  land  eaafc  of  the  town 
atande  the  castle  of  Eronherg  or  Kzonanber^  a  magDificen^ 
•olid,  and  Tenerablo  Gothic  atraetun  built  Freiurick  TL 
towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  It  waa  taken  the 
Bwedas  m  1656,  bnt  ifs  possession  waa  again  giren  up  to 
iha  Danea  in  1660.  Ita  strength  liaa  been  mereaaed  greatly 
by  modem  fortifications,  and  it  has  accommodation  for 
lOOO  men.  From  ita  turreta,  one  of  which  serrae  aa  a 
lighthoose,  then  an  fine  Tiews  of  the  straits  and  of  the 
nei^bonring  conn  tries.  Within  it  the  principal  object  of 
intfraat  is  the  apartment  in  which  Uatilda,  queen  of 
Ouistian  VIL  and  aistar  of  George  HX  of  England,  was 
impiiaoned  before  she  waa  taken  to  Hanover.  Korth-weat 
<tf  the  town  is  Ifarienlyst,  originally  a  rpjral  chateau,  bat 
now  a  hotel  and  bathing  eatabUshmeat  The  population 
of  Ebinon  in  1870  was  8891. 

ELY  AS  (the  ancient  Stlteu),  a  fortified  frontier  i^tj 
of  Portugal,  in  the  Portalegre  district  of  tha  prorince  4^ 
Alemtqo,  ia  situated  near  a  snb-tribntary  of  the  Guadiana, 
on  a  bUl  belonging  to  the  mountain  chain  of  Zolado,  106 
milea  eaat  of  Liabon  and  10  miles  weet  of  the  Spanish 
town  of  BadajoE,  with  which  towna  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. Ita  streets  are  windinj^  narrow,  and  dirty,  and  many 
of  the  Moorish  boildiogs  which  gave  the  town  a  somewhat 
Tenerablo  aspect  an  fsat  crumbling  to  ruins.  It  ia  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  and  has  four  parish  churchea,  one  which 
is  a  cathedral,  seven  oonventnal  boildinga,  a  theatre,  an 
arsenal,  and  a  hoapitaL  It  la  snppUed  wi&  water  by  means 
ef  a  lairsa  Uoorish  aquedoot  It  oarriea  on  a  la^  contra- 
band trade  with  Spaio,  especially  in  articles  of  English 
aunnfaotnn ;  and  haa  alao  mannfaotoriee  for  hardware  and 
Jewellery,  ^la  aurronnding  ooonby  ia  vary  fruitful,  and 
tfoida  large  enppliee  of  oil,  wine,  uid  vegetables.  Elvas 
is  the  largest  and  etrongeat  fortreaa  of  Portugal.  It  ia  de- 
landad  by  eeven  baetiona  which  enrronnd  tihe  town,  and  hy 
two  foita  -Santa  Lnaa  and  Noatn  Benhora  da  Onsa— 


which  command  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Elvas  waa  a 
place  of  great  importanoe  duriog  the  Peninsular  war.  It 
was  taken  by  Marshal  Junot  in  March  1808,  and  held  by 
the  French  till  Augustt  when  it  waa  given  np  in  terma  of 
the  convention  at  Gintra.  Hio  pOpnlation  in  1869  nom- 
bered  U,08a 

ELY,  a  dty  of  Cambridgeshin,  ia  situated  on  a  0Dn> 
aiderable  eminence  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  near  the  Onse,  IC 
miles  K.N.E  of  Cambridge.  It  conaists  chiefly  of  one 
long  street^  and  the  honaea  an  moatly  old.  The  aoil  in  tha 
vicinity  is  very  fertile,  and  ia  cnlUrated  chiefly  by  market 
gardenen,  who  aend  large  quantities  of  fmit  and  ve^[etable» 
to  tite  London  market  The  town  haa  a  considerablo 
mannfaotoiy  tat  eartfaenwan  aAd  tobacco  inpesj  and  then 
an  several  miUa  in  the  isle  for  the  pnpantion  ttf  oil  from 
flax,  h«mpt  and  o(d»aeed.  Tha  market-day  ia  TlwrKUy. 
Baaidea  ue  chunhea  and  tha  cathedral,  ttie  diief  pnbne 
buildinga  an  tha  grammaraehool  fonnded  by  Haniy  YUI^ 
the  new  eom  exchange,  the  maohanies*  inatftnte,  and  tii« 
aeasiona  honsab  Kaadham^-  ehaiitj  aehool  haa  raeantly 
been  developed  a  eonaidenble  adiod  of  Uie  aeconil 
grade.  The  national  and  infant  aeboob  an  large  and  com- 
modioui.  A  monastery  waa  fonnded  hen  abont  670;  bnt  in 
870  it  waa  pillaged  and  deBtrojred  by  the  Danes,  aM  it  re> 
mained  in  ruina  till  970,  when  it  was  restored  by  EtheU 
wold,  biaht^  of  Wineheatar.  Jn  X107 
Ely  waa  ere^ad  into  a  IHahoprio  by 
Hraiy  I,  and  after  the  ^aadntion  A 
tha  monasteriea,  Henry  VIU.  ocmverted 
the  coQvantoal  diurdi  into  a  cathedral. 
TUa  edifice  displaya  a  aingular  mixture 
ot  Tariona  a^Iaa  ci  anhitecture^  and  has 
an  nnfiushed  i^peaiance,  but  takoa  aa 
a  whole  it  ia  a  noble  stmetiua.  Hie 
nave^  whidi  ia  Lata  Konnan,  waa  pro- 
bably egmpletad  abont  tha  middle  cf  the 
12th  century,  and  the  weetem  tower  and 
tihe  transepts  wen  built  by  Bisht^  Ridal 
(1174^-1189).  The  Galilee  or  western 
porch,  which  ia  Early  English,  was  erected  by  Bishop  Eoataoft 
(1198-1215).  Hie  choir  waa  originally  Early  Kotman,  bat 
ita  Norman  apse  was  destroyed,  and  the  church  extended 
eastward  by  six  more  arches,  by  Bishop  Korthwold,  about 
the  middle  of  the  l&th  oontuiy.  The'  addition  is  Early 
Engliahf  and  its  carriog  ia  very  elaborate  and  beantifnL 
Hw  baiBtifil  Iadjr-«h^  im  begun  hj  Bidu^  Hotham» 


Annscf  Ry 


Oroond-pLu  ot  By  Oatludral, 

and  when  tiie  Norman  tower  Jreoted  by  Abbot  Simeon  fell 
in  1321,  the  same  bishop  nbuilt  it  enlarged  in  the  form 
of  an  octagon,  and  crowned  it  with  a  lofty  lantern.  Thia 
additioD,  as  well  as  the  lady-chapel,  waa  designed  by  Alan 
of  WaUinghtm.  Ttie  total  length  <tf  the  cathedral, from 
cast  to  west  ia  620  fee^  and  the  western  tower  is  220  feet 
high.  The  interior  ia  exceedingly  beantifnl,  aod  containa 
many  intereating  monnmenta.  The  cathedral  haa  lately 
undeigone  extensive  reetoration  under  the  directio{ij)f  Sir 
a.  a.  Scott,  aA,  which  la  atia  in  progreei^  and  baa 
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alnttdy  coat  mora  thaa  X60,000.  The  cbordi  of  the  Holy 
IViai^^  which  is  attached  to  the  cathedral,  was  commeaced 
ia  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  is  ooe  of  the  most  perfect 
baildiogs  of  that  age.  St  Mary's  church  is  also  a  hand- 
some stnicture,  partly  in  the  Konnan  and  partly  in  the 
Early  English  style  of  arehitectnre.  The  populatioD  of  the 
two  parishes  of  Ely,  indnding  an  extenaiTe  rural  di^ct, 
in  1871  waa  8166. 

ELTSIUU,  a  name  gtTw  1^  th«  Gieeka  to  the  abode 
«(.the  rig^teoos  dead,  who,  in  the  wcndi  of  Findar,  inherit 
there  a  tearless  etem^  {OL,  ii  120).  In  the  Odyuey,  iv. 
J>63,  thia  x^iion,  whiui  aniwera  to  the  Hiiula  SaUU^  is 
•poken  of  as  a  pUin  at  die  end  of  tha  earth,  where  the 
f  ui'haired  Bhadamanthyi  liva^  and  where  the  people  are 
Tcxed  by  neither  anow  nor  atonn,  heat  not  cold,  the  air 
iMing  alwaya  tempered  lif  the  aepbyr  waftad  to  them  frcon 
the  obean.  In  the  Heuodie  Worit  and  Ikiytf  166,  the 
aama  description  ia  giren  of  the  islande  of  the  Ueeae^ 
vhieh  yield  three  harreets  yeariy.  Ilieie  are  near  the 
J)e^«ddying  Ooean,  bat  the  aoverd^  who  rules  them  ia 
not  Bhadamanthys,  but  Cronos,  In  Findar,  Rhadamanthya 
^hoee  name  haa  by  some  been  identified  with,  the  Egyptian 
BhotameD^  or  king  of  the  nnder-world)  site  by  the  aide 
of  hia  fatbei  CroDOS  and  administers  sound  judgment  In 
later  accounts  this  idea  is  dereloped  into  the  tribunal  of 
Mines,  Rhadamanthya,  and  .£acas,  before  which  all  must 
appear  in  order  to  receire  for  their  righteooa  or  thur  evil 
liree  the  sentence  which  secures  to  them  an  entrance  into 
Paradise  or  condemns  them  to  be  thrust  down  into 
TutaruL  Elsewhere  i£aens  is  the  nte-keeper  of  the 
■under- world,  near  whom  the  hetl-hoond  Kerberos  (Cerbems) 
keepa  watck  Hie  images  under  which  theee  abodee  of  the 
bleHed  are  described  point  clearly  to  the  phenomena  of 
annset,  and  reappear  in  the  pictures  dntwn  <a  the  palace  of 
.iUkinode  (AlcinoOs).  They  reSect  the  spotless  parity  of 
«  hearen  lit  up  by. the  sun,  which  tinges  with  gold  the 
«tond  islanda  as  they  Boat  on  the  deep  Uoe  sky.  Here  are 
the  asphodel  meadows,  which  none  but  the  pore  in  heart, 
the  tmthful,  and  the  generous  can  be  auffered  to  tread; 
and  thus  an  idea  whidi  at  tiie  oatset  Jiad  been  purely 
physical,  soggested  t^  thooghta  of  tiialt  atonamenl^  and 
purification, 

6m  Prellar,  OrieekiiAt  MvtkotogU,  L  <M.  M6,  a  U9;  Bnwn, 
Ormt  DimytiaJe  Mj/th,  ISS ;  Hair,  SaruJtrit  TaU,  ptrt  It.  p.  7. 

ELTOT,  Sib  Thohab,  one  of  the  most  learned  English- 
men of  the  time  of  Henry  YIH,  was  the  son  of  a  certain 
Sir  Richard  Elyot,  nsnally  said  to  be  of  Suffolk,  but, 
sccerding  to  a  suggestion  by  C  H.  Cooper  in  ITotet  and 
i^utrin,  1853,  more  probably  of  Wiltsbirei  If  an  identifica- 
tion proposed  by  Wood  be  correct.  Sir  lliomas  studied  at 
Bt  Mary'a  HaU,  Oxford,  and  obtained  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arta  fai  1518  and  that  of  bachelor  of  civil  law 
in  1024  ;  but  according  to  Parker  and  others  he  belonged 
to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  his  name  begins  to  appear 
in  Ae  list  of  justices  of  aseize  for  the  Western  Cimiit  abont 
1511.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  he  evidently  received  a  nnivetsity 
education,  and,  aa  he  himself  declares,  soon  became 
'*'desirons  of  reading  many  books,  especially  concerning 
Jiumanity  and  moral  philoeopby."  He  continaed  to  hold 
the  office  of  dark  to  the  Western  Assiw  till  Wdser  per 
^aoaded  him  to  axehange  it  for  that  of  derk  of  the  king's 
council  The  patent  confintaiDg  the  a|^ntment  is 
undated,  but  belongs  to  the  year  1519.  It  granta  him  40 
jnarka  a  year  and  the  usual  summer  and  winter  liveiy  as 
enjoyed  by  Rob.  Rydon,  John  Baldiswell,  mid  other 
profits  as  enjoyed  by  Ri&  Eden  or  Rob.  Ridon,  on  a  con- 
ditional surrender  of  patent  31st  Oct.  4  Henry  Till, 
)granting  the  office  to  the  said  Rich.  Eden.  (Brewer,  Lriltrt 
foreign  md  Donuttie  of  th*  Stign  of  Sfmrjf  F///.,  toL 
iv.)   According  to  Elyofs  own  account  in  a  moorafal 


letter  addressed  to  Woleey'a  great  anocosor,  he  performed 
the  dotiee  of  the  clerkship  for  **  ux  years  and  a  half," 
but  never  received  any  of  the  emoluments,  and  never 
obtained  a  full  recogniUon  of  hia  status  (Henry  Ellis,  Ltt- 
Urt,  ii).  On  his  father's  death  he  became  involved  in  a 
lawauit  with  hi>  consin  Sir  WnL  l^ideme  abont  some 
properly  in  C^bridgeshiie ;  and  though  he  ultimately 
^ned  his  caae^  it  prond  a  aerere  drain  on  hia  aoiall  estata. 
In  '1S33  he  waa  aeni  on  embasnea  to  die  papal  and 
imperial  eonrti^  and  whik  In  Gennany  nnfortniuUeljr 
reoeived  inatmeUoBa  to  proenra  die  arrest  of  lyndale  lln 
Bafomwr.  In  thia  part  of  hia  miiaion  he  totally  failed; 
and  hia  afforti  hava  ainoa  taoenred  him  the  abuse  of  many 
a  Protestant  writoE,  His  intima^  with  &  fnwmaa  Mora 
appears  to  have  awakened  the  enspiciona  U  the  kinff  or  lua 
minister,  for  wo  find  him  writing  to  Crmnwall  uiat  hia 
friendship  for  the  Ul-fi^  aeholar  went  no  further  than 
tiajfae  aa  oru  He  bega  fut  a  dum  in  the  eonfiacatad 
proper^  of  the  mwaatariei,  and  vAm  to  give  Cromwell 
the  first  yau'a  revenne.  Unleas  his  lettera  are  to  be  dis- 
traited,  ha  wsa  for  the  greato-  part  irf  hia  life  in  very  poor 
drctfmetances,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rolling  rhetoric  with 
which  in  his  prefaces  he  celebratee  the  magnanimity  ti  hit 
patrons,  received  lUda  from  them  but  nromiaea  and  praiae. 
He  died  in  1646,  and  was  buried  at  Garletod,  in 
Cambridgeshirei  Among  hia  eontemporaries  and  hia 
immediate  successon  Elyot  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  aa  a 
scholar;  and  hia  fntnre  feme  waa  secured  by  hia  Latin 
dictionary  and  his  book  called  the  Qovcmor.  Hie  latter 
treats  of  the  way  in  which  a  diild  oug^  to  be  trained  wha' 
is  afterwards  a^)ected  to  become  a  governor  of  men,  and 
in  so  doin^  discniaee  such  subjects  aa  friendship,  ptuiiah- 
ment,  dancing,  &o.  The  former,  remarkable  as  the  fint  Eng* 
Ush  book  of  its  kind,  oontaina  not  <mly  porelylexioogtmphic^ 
matter,  but  little  paragcapha  on  geographical,  mythologi- 
cel,  and  historical  proper  namei,  and  descriptions  it  natural 
objects,  diseasee,  ud  the  like.  Aa  a  writer  Sir  Thomas  waa 
eminenUy  didactic ;  his  woika  have  all  a  direct  maotieal 
pnrpoee,  and  he  is  not  dow  to  assert  die  benefit  that  mwt 
accrue  to  the  reader's  character  from  their  pemaaL 

Th*  fbUoning  Is  s  list: — 73U  Bokt  nmatd  Ou  Oominuvr, 
London,  IMl,  uid  beqnsntly  sftanrardi ;  rmintsd  in  ItH,  Mew* 
'  CMtlo,  W  A.  T.  Eliot ;  Th$  knotriidgt  tMehmakOk  m  wte  man, 
IftU ;  Atguitu  tM»  pl4xyiu,  168S  ;  IsomtM's  DteMaai  tf  fHmm, 
1S84  ;  Pl«o  da  UlnmdQU's  ^vXu  <tf  a  CKriMa»  LiU,  18S<  ;  Tht 
CatUll  4f  Btaltk,  eompiltd  out  oftJu  AieftnUJiwn  ^Fkftidt,  IBi ; 
DiOionartum,  liU  (>  copy  u  tb*  Biit  MoaMun  belongsd  te 
CtemwdL  uid  hts  an  autogra^  I^tln  btter  from- Elyot  oh  the 
blenkWsi  the  beginning);  Tks  Iwtfi  tf  0**tni*n€t,  eompOtd 
of  tM4  <uU*  {Md  $tnUnct$  notabU  of  tiu  ifUMt  KohU  m^ptror  AUxamdfr 
Sntnu,  15iO  (transUtodi,  arcording  to  the  enthor's  Ifetitioua 
account,  fw  which  he  is  bittMly .  stteebd  h  Bavlt,  ham  tiie 
Greek  of  Iaoidpin%  wUiA  bea  besa  lont  nin  \f-  %  |iBfle> 
man  (rf  Ks^m,  eaUed  Padei{e««  bat  caUad  back  befoie  Ee  had 
hia  tnuulabon  qnit*  comdat*} ;  Tin  SamJtetU  cf  SaMtntt,  1S4S ; 
UtttntMvt  agayniU  Jkaik,  lEU  ;  Dtftnufor  good  Woman,  IStf. 
Romr  jUcham  nentiona  hia  Dt  rtbui  tiWHorabiJibia  Anglimj  and 
W«bb«  qnot«a  from  hia  tranalatfon  of  Horam'a  PotUca. 

Sm  Strypa'a  SeeUnaMuat  Jfnmiab,  i,  and  uipendix  No.  1x11.; 
Artlueotogta,  xxiii,  and  Wrightfa  Sujmvuion  of  JfoMuUriaa,  Cm- 
inn  Soc.  184S,  bodi  containing  tha  begging  fetter  to  Cromwell; 
Priof  Furm  Eapnta  y  Friinm  Mar^%  SM ;  Wood^  ^Meiue 
OnmUnou;  Amca,  mi  aeMte^Bsrtbdat)  Demao^  Lift  tf 
1871. 

ELZSVIR,  the  namft  of  a  eelabnted  family  of  Dutch 
printers  belonging  to  the  I7th  aentttiy.  Ue  original 
name  was  Elsevier,  or  Elnvier,  uid  their  French  editiona 
moeUy  retain  this  name;  bnt  in  their  Latin  adition^  whidi 
arethe  more  numeroua,  the  nam*  ia  qidt  Elaererin^  which 
was  gradoally  comipted  into  Elaavfr.  ^e  faltti|y  ocigin- 
ally  came  from  Lovvaine,  and  ther*  Loaia,  who  fint  Md* 
the  name  Elievir  famona,  was  hMn  in  1540.  Ha  laamod. 
the  bnsineia  of  a  hookUndar,  and  hean  pompalled. 

in  1580,  on  account  of  A^tipotttli^aLjvulia^^M  Ua 
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iMtiT*  ooimtr;,  he  otaUialiAd  himself  u  bookbioder  and 
bookwllar  in  Leydeo.  His  XntrcpiiUf ,  wbioh  appeared 
in  1692,  was  long  regarded  as  the  eariieat  Eberir,  bat  the 
fini  is  now  known  to  be  Dnuii  £braiearum  gumtttonum 
mo  rmpotuioiunn  libri  duo,  which  was  prodaoed  in  1683. 
In  all  he  pablished  about  160  worka.  His  tTpogAjdiical 
mark  was  the  amu  of  the  United  Frofinoea — an  eagle  on 
a  cippns  holding  in  its  claws  a  sh^  of  seven  arrows,  with 
the  ioscxiptiou  Concordia  ret  parpm  cr*tcu$U.  He  died 
Febraary  4,  1617.  Of  his  sons,  Uatthieo,  Louie, 
GQlea,  Joost,  and  BonsTentoie,  who  all  adopted  their 
hithsi's  probaaion,  BonaTentore,  who  was  bom  in  1583, 
is  thsr  most  oelebrated.  He  oommeiuwd  bnsineas  as  a 
printsr  in  1608,  and  in  1626  took  into  p&rtnerahip 
Abraham,  a  son  of  Matthien,  bom  at  Leyden  in  1692, 
Abraham  died  Uth  Angost  1603,  and  Bonavantore  about 
a  Bionth  afterwards.  Hie  fiune  of  the  EUevir  editions 
lesta  obiafly  en  the  works  issued  by  this  firm.  Ilieir 
Greek  and  Hebrew  imprsasions  an  eonaidered  inferior  to 
thoM  of  the  AUloa  and  the  Estiennes^  bat  their  small  edi- 
tUMM  in  ISmo,  16mo,  and  21mo,  for  eleganoe  of  design, 
naatneaa,  dsarnes^  and  re^pilari^  of  type,  and  beauty  of 
pap«r,  aannoe  ba  sropasaed.  E^woiaUy  may  be  mentioDed 
tha  Konm  TmtamMitm  fframn,  1624,  1633;  the 
Paaittrimm  Damdu,  1636,  16M;  nrgUiii  C^wa,  1636, 
r«rwifH  Cam§iimt  163S  ;  bat  the  worn  which  gave  their 
fnaa  ita  chief  eelebri^  are  their  eoUeetlon  «  Frendb 
MidiMa  on  history  and  poKtioa  in  34bi^  kaowa  under  the 
naaia  cf  Uie  Pttiiu  lUpMiwM,  and  tiieir  series  of  Iftio, 
Piend,  and  Itiliaa  elttdea  in  small  12ma  Jean,  wn  6t 
Abfaham,  bora  in  1632,  had  ainoe  1647  been  in  partner- 
ahip  with  his  Ikth*  and  unda^  and  when  thmr  died  Daniel, 
aou  of  BonaTsatore^  bom  in  1626t  joiqed  him.  Their 
partnership  did  not  last  mora  than  two  jeara,  and  after  ita 
dissolntktt  Jean  canied  on  the  business  slone  till  hia  death 
in  2661.  In  16B4  Daniel  jewed  his  coucin  Loais  (the 
third  of  that  name  and  sob  of  the  second  Louis),  who  was 
hem  IB  1604,  and  had  eetabliahed  a  printing  press  at 
Amsterdam  in  1638.  From  1655  to  1666  they  puUiahed 
s  aeriea  of  Latin  elaaaica  in  8vo,  am  nolit  tariorvm/ 
Cicero  in  4to  ;  the  Mymoiogieon  Lingwt  Latinm  ;  and  a 
magnificent  Corjmt  Jurit  in  foUo,  2  vola.,  1663.  Louis 
died  in  1670,  and  Daniel  ia  1680.  Besides  Bonaventure, 
aaother  son  of  Mattbieu,  Isaac,  bora  in  1693,  eatablished 
*  printing  press  at  Leyden,  where  he  carried  on  bosiness 
from  1616  to  1626  j  but  none  of  his  editions  attained 
much  fame.  .  The  last  leptedentatives  of  the  Elzevir 
|»intera  were  Peter,  grandson  of  Joost,  who  from  1667 
to  1672  was  a  bookseller  at  Utrecht,  and  printed  seven  or 
eight  T<^amee  of  little  oooseqaence ;  and  Abrahua,  son  of 
the  firat  Abraham,  who  from  1881  to  1712  was  oniveraity 
^Dter  at  Leyden. 

Many  of  the  Elxevir  editions  bear  no  other  typographical 
mark  than  simply  the  words  Apud  EUevario*,  or  Ex  ojicina 
£Uevtna»a,  under  tha  rubriqtu  of  the  town.  Isaac  took 
aa  typographical  mark  the  branch  of  a  tree  surrounded  by 
a  vine  branch  bearing  cluaters  of  fruit,  and  below  it  a' man 
standing,  with  tiie  motto  non  aolw.  The  third  Louis 
adopted  Mioerra  with  an  olive  branch,  and  the  motto  N» 
gKtra  oleau  When  the  ELieviers  did  not  wish  to  pat  their 
name  to  their  worka  they  generally  marked  them  with  a 
sphere,  but  of  coarse  tiu  mere  fact  that  a  work  printed  in 
tha  17th  centory  bears  this  mark  is  no  proof  that  it  is 
theirs;  The  tofad  number  of  works  of  all  kinds  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  Elseviers  is  1213,  of  which  968  are  in 
Latin,  44  in  Greek,  126  in  French,  32  in  Flemish,  23  io 
die  E^twD  langaages,  11  in  Qermon,  and  10  in  Italian. 

Sm  *'  Botica  d*  U  oollectioii  d'soteon  Ittiiu,  rraatmu,  «t  ibdlsua, 
Ittprimfcds  fomt  patit  en  IS, par  Im  IMwm,"ia  Bruset'a  MamMl 
ito  lOrafrv  (fari^  18SI>};-B«ianl's  Mnai  lOHoarapMqiu  iw  fm 


StiMn  dt  rtmprtwuHt,  la  two  vob.  (Pana,  18H> 
M  df  rteyHawrif  JlaMMnuM  <9d  ad.,  Ghaat,  1S58> 
V^ltlur,  Im  EUtfMrUiHtM  d4  ia  MUMM«ii«  itnftriaU  i$  St  FlUrt 
heurg  (9t  Patcnlmrg,  1M4). 

KUAKUEL  Portuguese,  Hahobl)  L  (1469-1621)^ 
king  of  Fortugd,  sarnamed  the  Happy,  was  the  son  of 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Tiseu  end  cousin  of  Joba  XL  of 
Portogal,  and  was  bom  May  3,  1469.  The  care  of  his 
early  education  was  confided  to  a  Sicilian  named  Cataldo, 
under  whom  he  made  rapid  progress,  especially  m  the 
classical  languagea.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  John  XL,  27th  October  1496.  In  1497  ha 
married  Donna  Isabella,  daoj^ter  of  Ferdiimnd  and  Isabella, 
of  Castile.  She  died  in  1498,  and  two  years  after  her 
death  he  married  her  aister  Donna  Maria.  As  soon  as  he  ■ 
mounted  the  throne  Emanoel  devoted  himself  with  great 
ardour  to  the  maritime  enterprisee  htgan  by  his  predecessor. 
Ha  diaaatched  Vasoo  da  Qama  to  sail  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  <wder  to  discover  a  new  passage  to  India,, 
and  <m  ma  return  ha  sent  Pedro  Alvares  de  Osbral  to 
complete  his  diacoTeriea.  Cabral  discovered  Brasil  and 
the  llolaooas^  and  eatabliahed  eMninereial  relaticoa  with 
the  Indian  and  African  coaata.  llunngh  these  dspeditima 
and  oChan  under  AlbuquM^ne^  thfli  inflnenea  of  Portugal 
waa  rendered  predominant  on  tiie  coasts  of  South  Afncft 
and  the  Indian  archipelago^  and  an  inezhanatable  field  for 
onnmerce  and  ooloniaitum  was  opened  ap  to  the  Furta- 
gaeae,  Emanuel  also  entered  into  ounmereial  relations  witb 
Persia,  Ethio^  and  dnna.  Hia  whole  foreign  polity,, 
wiUi  the  aicaption  of  an  attempt  to  conquer-  Morocco, 
was  a  brilliant  snccesa;  ud  at  the  cloae  of  ais  reign  P<w> 
tugal  had  attained  a  degree  <tf  ^omeriU,  both  external  and 
internal,  until  then  unexampled  in  her  history.  He  waa  also 
no  lees  anxious  for  the  individual  wdfare  of  his  sabjecta 
than  for  the  outward  prosperity  of  hia  kingdom.  He  made 
personal  visits  to  all  his  provinces  to  inquire  into  th* 
administration  of  justice,  and  he  is  the  author  a  code  of 
laws  which  bears  his  name.  At  certain  stated  hoon  b* 
was  accessible  to  any  of  his  sulyecta  without  diatinettoa 
who  desired  redress  of  grievances,  or  had  any  requeat  of 
importance  to  make,  and  so  great  was  his  courtesy  and 
patience  in  listening  to  their  statements  that  whw  necessary 
he  sacrificed  to  th^  hours  that  he  usually  devoted  to  en- 
joyment (NT  repoee.  His  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  cmel  aa 
they  were,  can  scarcely  be  blamed  when  we  remember  the 
bigotry  of  his  time  and  country ;  and  it  says  much  for  hia 
impartial  administration  of  justice  that  he  caused  tha  ring- 
leaders of  a  popular  insurrection  against  that  pe^le  to  bo 
executed  with  the  usual  marks  of  opprolviam.  He  died  at 
Lisbon,  December  13,  1521. 

EMANUEL-BEN-SALOMON,  a  Hebrew  poet  of  whoso 
life  the  few  facts  that  are  known  are  gathered  from  allu- 
sions in  his  works.  He  was  bora  at  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  spent  the  greater  part  o| 
his  life  in  that  city.  He  seems  also  to  have  resided  for  a 
considerable  period  at  Fermo.  The  precise  date  of  hia 
death,  like  that  of  his  birth,  is  unknown.  His  collected 
poems,  entitled  Mechabberothf  were  printed  at  Brescia  iik 
1491  and  at  Constantinople  in  1536.  Both  editions  are 
exceedingly  rare.  The  work  contains  about  thirty  diffewnB 
poema  of  various  kinds,  love  songs,  drinking  songs,  odes, 
madrigals,  &c  The  last  is  a  descriptive  poem,  Ae  subject 
being  heaven  and  hell,  and  it  waa  published  separately  at 
Prague  in  1559  and  at  Frankfort  in  1-713.  As  a  poet 
Emanuel  ia  distinguished  by  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy  and 
the  finish  of  his  versification.  His  choice  of  subjects,  and 
his  free  method  of  treating  them,  led  to  his  being  proscribe<i 
by  the  stricter  rabbis  as  a  blasphemer.  Ha  haa  b^  calledf 
tb«  Tjpltaire  <rf  tb«  Hebrew^  )»at  with  even  lesa  ap|«D« 
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priateaess  than  bucIi  far-fetclied  companions  genorally 
poeaess.  Besides  hiB  poetical  worki,  Emannel  wtote  com- 
tneDtariee  on  leTeral  of  tlie  boolu  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  some  of  which  exist  onWin  mamucript.  He 
was  also  Uie  author  of  a  work  on  Hebrew  giammar  and 
criticism. 

EMBALUINO  (Greek,  /JaXo-a/toF,  balsam;  Qcrman, 
tUhaltamireH ;  French,  emhaunumtnt),  the  art  of  preparing 
dead  bodies,  cUiedy  by  the  om  of  medicaments,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  putrefaction  and  the  attacks  of  insects. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  carried  the  art  to  great  perfection, 
and  embalmed  not  only  human  beings,  but  cats,  crocodiles, 
ichneumons,  and  other  sacred  animals.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  origin  of  embalming  in  Egypt  is  to  be 
traced  to  a  want  of  fuel  for  the  purpose  oreooation,  to 
tbe  inadvisability  or  at  some  times  impossibility  of  burial 
in  a  soil  annually  disturbed  by  the  innndation  u  the  Nile, 
and  to  the  necessity,  for  samtary  reasons,  of  preventing  the 
decomposition  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  whan  ^aead  in  open 
sepulchres.  As,  lioweTer,  the  oorpsea  of  the  enibalsied 
must  bare  eonstitated  bat  a  anuQ  proportion  of  the 
aggregate  mass  of  aidmal  matter  daily  to  be  disposed  of, 
the  above  expIaoatioB  ia  &r  from  satis&otoir;  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  embalming,  tc^Uier  with  the  greater 
iMunber  of  the  Egyptian  doctrinea  oonoeming  a  fskitre  lifa^ 
may  not  have  entirely  originated  in  anpaiatitiint  or  senti- 
ment eonceming  the  dead.  According  to  Freaoott,  it  w» 
a  belief  in  a  lesorreotion  <rf  the  body  tlut  led  the  andent 
Ferorians  to  preserre  the  wr^riid  coipsea  vi  th^  dead 
with  io  much  aoUeitnde  (see  Cmqutd  ^  Peru,  Ml  L  dupi 
iiL).  Priehatd  {Sgyptian  M^hologf,  p.  300)  holds  it  as 
probable  that  the  views  with  which  the  Egyptian*  embalmed 
bodies  were  *'  akin  to  those  which  rendered  the  Oreeks  and 
Bomans  so  anxmns  to  perform  the  osnal  rites  of  sepaltnn 
to  their  departed  i^arriors,  namely,  ;  >  .  that  these 
solemnities  expedited  the  journey  of  the  soni  to  the  ap- 
pointed region,  where  it  was  to  receive  judgment  for  its 
former  deeds,  and  to  have  its  future  doom  fixed  accordingly." 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  discovery  of  tiie 
preservation  of  bocUea  interred  in  saline  soils  may  have 
been  the  immediate  origin  of  embalming  in  Egypt  In 
that  countt7  certain  claaws  of  the  community  were  specially 
appointed  for  the  practice  of  the  art  Joseph,  we  are  told 
in  Gen.  L  2,  "  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to 
embalm  his  father."  Herodotus  (ii  86)  gives  an  account 
of  three  of  the  methods  of  embalming  followed  by  the 
Egyptiaus.  The  most  expensive  of  these,  which  cost  a 
talent  of  silver  (£243,  1 6a),  was  as  follows.  The  bruns 
were  in  part  removed  through  the  nostrib  by  means  of  a 
bent  iron  implement,  and  in  part  by  the  injection  of  drugs. 
Tbe  intestines  having  been  drawn  out  through  an  incision 
in  tbe  left  side,  the  abdonen  was  cleansed  with  palm- ifine, 
and  filled  with  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  materials,  and  the 
opening  iwas  sewed  np.  This  done,  the  body  was  steeped 
seventy  days  in  a  solution  of  litron  or  natron.^  Diodorus 
(i  91)  n-latce  that  the  cutter  Umpatrxurnjt^  appointed  to 
make  the  iacision  in  -the  fiank  for  tbe  remoral  of  the 
intestines,  as  soon  as  he  had  performed  his  office,  was 
pursued  with  stones  and  curses  by  those  about  him,  it  being 
held  by  tbe  Egyptians  a  detestable  thing  to  commit  any 
violence  or  ioBict  a  wound  on  the  body.  After  the  steep- 
ing, the  body  waa  washed,  and  handed  over  to  the  swathers, 
a  peculiar  doss  of  the  lowest  order  of  priests,  called  by 
Plutarch  choichytce,  by  whom  it  was  bandaged  in  gummed 
cloth  ;  it  was  then  ready  for  the  coffin.  Mummies  thus 
prepared  were  considered  to  represent  Osiris.  In 
another  method  of  embalming,  costing  twenty-two 
mine   (about  X90),   the  abdomen  was   ityected  vrith 

*  N«utr&l  urboiftt*  of  Mdlnm,  Ht/X>^  fonotl  at  Uw  natttui  bdBSf 
in  Um  UbrsB  4sBirt,  sitd  st  El  Q«g^  ia  Uppw  Egypt 


"  cedar-tree  pitch  '(Kt&pU),  which,  as  it  would  seem  from 
Pliny  (JVof.  Bitt.,  xvi  31),  was  tbe  liquid  distillate 
the  pitch-pine;  This  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  had 
a  corrosive  and  solvent  action  on  the  viscera.  After  injec- 
tion the  body  was  steeped  a  certain  number  of  days  in 
natron ;  the  contenta  of  the  abdomen  were  allowed  to  escape; 
and  the  process  vsa  then  complete.  The  prapantion 
the  bodies  of  the  poorest  consistod  simply  in  placing  them 
in  natron  for  seventy  days,  after  a  previous  rinsing  of 
the  aI>domen  witii  "  eyrnuea.'*  The  material  principally 
used  in  the  costUer  modes  of  embalming  appears  to 
have  been  asphalt ;  wax  was  mora  rarely  employed.  In 
some  cases  embalming  seems  to  have  been  affected  by 
immersing  tbe  body  in  a  bath  of  molten  bttiuneo.  Tanning 
also  was  resorted  to.  Occarionally  the  viscera,  after 
treatment  wen  in  part  or  wholly  replaced  in  the  body, 
togeUier  with  wax  figurea  of  Aa  four  genii  of  Amanti. 
Hon  OMUOonly  thsiy  wwe  embahned  ia  a  niztom  of  aand 
and  asphalt,  and  boned  in  Tiaai,  or  nmfip^  ^aced  near  Aa 
uonui^,  Hu  abdonua  being  filled  with  dbipa  and  lawdnat 
of  cedar  and  a  amaO  qnaatit^  (tf  natron.  In  one  Jar  mn 
placed  the  atcmach  and  kii^e  inteatine;  in-  anothsTf  tba 
small inteatiaea;  in  a thiid,  the  longs  and  heart;  inatonrfl^ 
the  gall-bladder  and  livar.  Porphyry  Uh  AhiHmiaia,  ir. 
10)  mentitma  a  cnston  <tf  incloBing  the  mtestinea  in  a  boB^ 
and  eonsigning  them  to  the  mis^  after  a  jpi^er  nttand  I17 
me  «i  the  embalmar^  bot  his  atatement  la  nnudcd  by  Bir 
J.  WiUdnaon  aa  tunrorthy  of  baliat  The  body  d 
Kero^  wile  Pinpm,  eontraiy  to  the  Mage  of  du  Biuaaoa^ 
waa  not  boitt^in^  aa  costQuiaiy  among  othu>  naliina  with 
the  bodiea.<tf  poteiitateik  vaa  hononred  wiUi  embalmment 
iim  Taeitoa,  JiHMif^  xtL  6).  The  body  of  Alexander  Ike 
Qreat  ia  said  to  hava-been  embalmed  vrith  honey  (Statins^ 
S^lfLf  m.  3,  117),  and  the  same  material  was  osad  to 
preserre  the  corpse  oi  Agesipolis  I.  during  its  conveyance 
to  Sparta  for  bnriaL  Herodotos  states  (iiL  34)  that  the 
Ethiopians,  in  ^Mi»*?g,  dried  the  body,  rubbed  it  with 
gypsum  (or  cbaUc),  and,  naving  painted  it,  placed  it  in  a 
block  of  some  transparent  snbetanca  The  Qnanchea,  the 
aboriginea  of  the  Cwaries,  employed  a  mode  of  embidnuBg 
similar  to  tiiat  of  the  Egyptians,  filling  the  hdlow  caoaed 
by  the  removal  of  the  viscera  with  aalt  and  an  abacHrfaant 
T^taUe  powder  (see  Bory  de  Saint  Tincen^  Snaia  nr 
U$  Hn  FoHunieit  1803,  p.  496).  Embalming  was  still  n 
vogne  among  the  Egyptiaus  in  the  time  of  ^  Augustine^ 
who  says  that  they  termed  mummies  gahbara  (S«rm.  130, 
cap.  IS).  In  modem  tiines  numerous  methods  of  embalm- 
ing have  been  practised.  By  William  Hunter  essential 
oils,  alcohol,  cinnabar,  camphor,  saltpetre,  and  {Htch  w 
rosin  vrere  employed,  and  tbe  final  desiccation  of  tiie  body 
was  effected  by  means  of  roasted  gypsum  placed  in  ita 
coffin.  Boodet  embalmed  with  tan,  salt,  asphalt,  and 
Peruvian  bark,  camphor,  cinnamon,  and  other  aromatica, 
and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  last-mentioned  drug,  the 
chloride  and  sulphate  of  sine,  the  acetate  and  snlpbata  of 
aluminiom,  and  creasote  and  carbolic  acid  have  all  horn 
recommended  by  various  modem  embalmers. 

Sea  UmuT ;  Lools  Pniieher,  TraiU  ia  f  miaummnUt,  Pirii^ 
1669 1  S.  BUncard,  Altatomia  lU/ormala,  a  eU  Baltamations  new 
methodta,  Logd.  Dst  UK ;  Thomss  OtMahOl,  ThM  AH  ^  Emr 
halmU^g,  Lond.  1706  j  J.  K.  Manolin,  JTmumI  d  AmalMKU,  Parb;, 
]810 ;  PettiKTSw,  Sidory  ^  Mummia,  Lond.  18M ;  Guuul, 
Traiii  itEinbaumnnmU,  Puu,  1838  ;  2nd  ed.  1841 ;  Usgnos,  iJtef 
EinbaUamirm  dtr  Ltichm,  Bnuuv.,  1839;  Bawlinion's  xTcro* 
doha,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

EMBANKMENT  is  an  engineering  term  used  to 
denote  any  lai^  heap  of  materials  oollected  together  by 
artificial  means.  Embankments  are  constructed  for  carrying 
roads  or  railways  across  valleys.  They  are  also  employea 
for  protecting  land  from  the  encioachmeots  o^j^er  floods^ 
and  on  a  laigw  scale,  in  low^ying  coontriea,  as  a  iatanct. 
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ipioit  the  inroads  of  the  ma.  BmbaaknwntR  m  iIm  Um 
BsiB  fattoni  in  almoit  dl  atHmaM  of  irater-worki,  being 
med  for  impoonding  water  for  Bupplj  of  towns  «  eom- 
pauatun  to  mOls.   Sea  Irmoatioh  «ad  Watu-Wous.  ' 

EMBER  DATS  akd  EMBER  WEEKS,  tb«  foot 
MUDOB  sot  apart  hj  the  Wsstem  Cborch  for  special  praTer 
sad  fading  and  the  ordination  of  clergy,  biown  in  the 
sediBTsl  church  as  gualuor  Umpora^  or  J^nia  quatuor 
iemporuw^  The  Ember  weeks  are  the  complete  weeis  next 
ioDowing  Holy  Cross  Daj  (Septembwr  14),  St  Looy's 
1*7  (DMember  1 3),  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  Whitson 
Bay.  nie  Wednesdays,  Fridays^  *nd  Satnvds^B  of  thaae 
veeks  are  the  Ember  days  ^atinatrroly,  tiie  following 
Ssndaya  being  the  days  of  ordinatioD.  Tbasa  datso  are 
fftm  in  the  following  mamorial  disticli.  with  ft  frank  in- 
ny  to  qnanti^aad  metre — 

Toh  Ctox,  Look,  C^nla,  Chtrisnuts  di* 
<^iad  det  TOta  pU  qurU  leqauu  feria. 

*Sha  word  Swihtr  is  of  nncertain  derivatioD.  We  may 
St  Qooe  diamiss,  as  founded  only  on  an  aosideDtal  sinulari^ 
cf  Boimd,  that  from  the  "  emben  *  or  ashes  erzooeonsfy 
•Humed  to  hare  been  need  at  these  aeasone  in  token  <^ 
htuniliation.  Other  more  probable  deriTatioos  sre  from 
the  Ang^o-Sazon  ymfr-rm,  a  circuit  or  revolution  (from 
$wAt  around,  and  muMit,  to  run) ;  or  by  process  of  agg^u- 
thwtinii  and  phonetic  decay,  from  Uie  Latin  queUfW 
Umpora.  Those  who  advocate  this  latter  deriTation  appeal 
to  dia  analogoaa  forms  by  which  these  seasons  are  desig- 
nated fai  some  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  9.ff. — Qeiman, 
^matembtr;  Dutch,  qtuOerlmper ;  Danish,  ivatmh«r; 
Swedisb,  tamper-dof^r.  Bat  the  occurrence  of  tiie  Anglo- 
Saxon  eomponnds  ymhrm-tid,  jfmbnn-wucan,  yntftrm/as*- 
fw^rm-dagas,  for  Ember  tide,  weeks,  fests,  days, 
&Tonis  the  former  derivatiop,  which  is  also  eonflrmed  by 
the  ose  ol  the  word  imbrm  in  the  Acts  <rf  the  oonucU 
«l  Jhiham,  1009  ("jcjnnia  qnatnor  tempore  qua 
imbrm  Tocaat It  eonesponds  also  with  Fope  Leo  the 
Oreat^s  definitioo,  ^'jtjania  oeclsriaitica  por  totim  mni 
ciicalnm  distribnta.'* 

The  obserraDce  of  tiie  Ember  days  ia  confined  to  the 
Testem  Church,  and  had  its  origia  as  an  eccleaiastioal 
etdinanoe  in  Rome.  They  were  probably  at  first  merely 
Ihe  fMta  preparatory  to  the  three  great  .festiTals  <tf 
Christmas,  Eester,  and  Pentecost  A  fourth  was  snbee- 
^■entfy  added,  for  the  aake  of  symmetry,  to  make  them 
eociespond  with  the  fearaeasons,'siidChey  became  known  as 
tte  ^frnmiwrn  wmum,  mtimm,  autvmnatt,  and  hieme^ 
so  dutt,  to  quote  Fope  Leo's  words,  "the  hw  vi  ahstinenoe 
inc^^iply  to  every  season  (tf  the  year."  AA  earlier  men* 
tiOft  o(  thasa  fast^  as  four  in  number — ^die  first  known — is 
«  ti»  writings  of  FhOastrins,  bishop  of  Brescia,  in  the 
alddla  of  the  4th  oentoiy.  ^  abo  connects  them  witii 
the  gnat  Ghriatiaa  fsaliTals  {D*  Sigm.t  119).  In  Leo's 
tiM^  440^61  A.i>.,  Wednesday,  Frid^,  and  Satnvday  wen 
slieady  the  days  e<  qwdal  obsenraooa,  From  Bomo  the 
Ember  days  gradually  q»read  through  the  whds  oC  Western 
CbiitsDdonL  Vnifbrmity  of  {moitieek  howerer,  fai  tlus 
rartaenlsr  wss  of  somewhat  slow  growth.  Neithw  in  GanI 
aor  do  they  seem  to  have  been  generaDy  recognized 
mA  bsfora  the  8th  century.  Their  introduetim  into 
Bdtsin  i^peaia  to  have  been  earlier,  dating  from  Augnstine, 
W  acting  nnder  the  antiKvi^  of  Qngfsrj  tike  Oreat 
Ike  gsowal  pMiod  of  the  four  fssts  being  tonghly  fixed, 
4a  ptscase  date  appears  to  have  raried  considerably,  and 
la  soma  eaaaa  to  have  lost  its  oonneetico  witii  tiie  festiTals 
•ItngiAsfc  The  Ordo  Scmanvt  fixes  the  suing  &St  in  the 
fat  week  of  March  (then  the  first  month) ;  the  summer 
ia  iba  aaeood  week  of  Jnae ;  the  autnmnal  fast  in  the 
Wid  weak  of  Sepfe^ber ;  and  the  wintw  fast  in  the  oom- 
lUoMifcaoxt  before  CbristmaaeTet  Othw  legnlations  pre> 


Tailed  in  difibrant  eoontriesi  until  the  inoouTenienees  arising 
from  the  want  c<  uniformity  led  to  the  rule  now  obaerred 
being  laid  down  under  Pope  Urban  IL  as  the  law  of  the 
cho^i,  in  the  cooncila  of  Plaeentia  and  dermon^  1096  A.D. 

The  present  rule  which  fixes  the  ordination  of  cle^  in 
the  Ei^ter  weeks  cannot  "be  traced  further  back  than  the. 
time  of  Pope  OeladML  493-496  A.n.  In  tiie  eariy  agee  of 
the  ohundi  ordlnatiooa  kmA  {daoe  at  any  sesaon  of  the  year 
wheaersr  neoeesit;  lequired.  Geladne  is  statsd  by  ritual 
writera  to  ham  been  the  fint  who  limited  them  to  theee , 
■partienlar  time^  the  apetdal  aoUmii^  of  the  season 
being  in  all  pnliabili^  the  caase  of  the  aeleotion.  Thit 
rule  once  introduood  eonmanded  toeU  to  the  mind  of  die 
ehnioh,  and  its  oheerTaaea  yead.  We  find  it  laid  down  in 
thepontifioatoolAtohbli^Egbert  olTorit,  733-766  a.d., 
aod  nfamdtoaoftoanonualrale  fnacaxotalaiy  of  CSbarlas 
the  Gnat^  and  it  waa  finally  estaWtshwl  as  a  kw  of  the 
ohuzoh  in  the  pontifioftto  of  Gngocy  Til.,  <k  108S. 

Authorities :  Kmatori,  Dimut  it  Jt/mt,  Qtud.  r«m^,  e.  vii., 
tn«cdot  torn.  {L>  MS;  Blnf^uun,  AiMt.  if  Oi  CSMit  (AwrcA, 
bk.  iT.  ohsp.  tL  1 0,  xzL  obAp.  H.  1 1-7 ;  Blaterim.  DtAw^ 
dMiUmi,  ToL  T.  put  S,  pu  lU  /.;  AugastL  Samd^uA  dtr 
OrMteK  AtOOoL,  tqL  i  p.  M6,  i£  486.  V.) 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  in  English  law,  is  a  peculiar  form 
of  theft  which  is  distinguished  from  tiie  ordinary  crime  in 
two  ^inta : — (1)  It  is  oommitted  \>y  a  perscm  irho  is  in  the 
position  of  clerk  or  serrant  to  the  owner  of  the  property 
stolm ;  and  (2)  the  property  when  atolen  is  in  tiie  poisea-' 
sion  of  such  clerk  or  servant  The  definition  of  embeizle* 
ment  as  a  special  fwm  al  theft  arose  out  of  the  difflcultiee 
caneed  by  uie  legel  doctrine  that  to  oonstitute  laroeny  the 
property  must  be  taken  out  of  the  possession  of  the  owner. 
Serranta  and  others  were  thus  able  to  ateal  with  impunity 
goods  intrusted  to  them  by  their  masters.  The  statute  31 
Henry  YIIL  a  7  was  paased  to  meet  this  case;  and  it. 
enacted  that  it  should  be  felony  in  serranta  to  eonvert  to 
their  own  use  casketa,  jewel%  m<Hiey,  good^  or  chattels 
deliTeted  td  them  by  thrir  maatera.  **ni<  Adi"  says  Sir 
J.F.  Stephen  (&Muraf  Viett  of  the  Criminal Latt  ^JlngUMd), 
"  aasisted  by  certain  anbtiatisa  according  to  which  the  poaies- 
sion  of  theserTsntwaa  taken  under  particular  droumstauoM 
to  be  the  poasessim  of  tiie  master,  so  that  the  servant  by 
conveiting  the  goods  to  his  own  use  took  them  out  of  his 
own  possession  qw  servant  (which  wss  his  master's  possesf 
sion)  and  put  them  into  hiaown  poasesslmjiia  thief  (which 
was  a  felony),  waa  considered  sufficient  for  practical  pnr- 
poass  lor  more  then  300  yeara."  In  1799,  ■  dark  who  had 
ctmserted  to  hia  own  use  a  diaqiie  paid  aeroaa  the  countei 
to  him  hj  a  ooitmner  of  hia  maater'waa  held  to  be  not 
gnihy  of  fdony ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Aot  89  Gea  IIL 
c.  85  was  pasted,  whidt,  meeting  tiu  diffiool^  in  sneb 
oaaes,  enaeted  that  if  any  clerk  or  servant  or  any  pomi 
empk^cd  aa  derk  or  aerrant,  ahoiild,  by  Tirtoe  of  sndi  em 
id<^men^  reosire  or  take  into  his  possesslMi  aqy  moo^, 
bonds,  bUls,  Ao.,  for  (v  in  die  name  or  on  MoounI  of  Uc 
HDpkyera,  and  should  fraudulently  embesde  the  ssme,  every 
ancSi  irfbnder  dumll  be  deemed  to  hava  stolen  the  aami^ 
The  same  d^nitkn  is  cubstantulfy  repeated  in  a  Omsolidft 
tion  Act  passed  in  1837  (7  and  8  Gea  IV.  e.  39). 
Nnmbttleaa  difficulties  of  interpretation  arose  under  theu 
Acts,  «.jr.,  aa  to  die  meaning  of  "  derk  or  serrant,"  at  ta 
the  dij^renoe  between  tiieft  and  embezriement,  Ac.  Th< 
kwnow  in  force,  or  the  Laroeny  Act,  34  and  36  Tiet  « 
96,  definea  die  offence  thus  ^eeotion  68)  Whoaoeta^ 
being  a  dedk  ov  aerrant,  or  being  employad  for  the  purpose 
«  in  the  e^iadfy  of  a  duk  <a  aerrant,  shall  frandnlenti) 
embessle  any  diattol,  Booey,  or  rslnable  seoarilj  wluci 
shall  be  deUvsred  to  or  received  or  takm  into  possessioe 
by  him  for  <»  in  the  name  or  on  tiw  acoount  of  his  maste^' 
or  mB^afWf  «  any  part  thereof,  ahall  be  deemed  to^hbri 
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Monioudy  itoUo  the  same  from  his  mtftor  or  em^oyer, 
ftltbongb  sucli  chattel,  moaey,  or  aecnrit^  WW  not  leeured 
into  Um  pouMsum  oi  audi  maatat  or  amployer  other- 
wise thaD  hy  the  aetnal  poMaasion  of  his  clerk,  serrant,  or 
oUier  patsoD  ao  amplojM,  and  bung  ODnvieteil  tiiareof  shall 
b*  liable,  at  the  discntun  of  the  coort,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
Mrritnda  for  any  time  not  ezeaeding  lonrtean  yeara,  and  not 
laaa  Ibui  three  ^now  fin)  yaan."  To  conatituto  tibia  offance 
thoe  daaeribed  uiree  thinga  mvat  eonsur :— (1)  The  oflinder 
must  1m  a  clerk  or  aemnt ;  (2)  he  most  raoeira  into  hia 
possession  toma  diattel  on  behaUof  hiamastw;and  (3)  he 
moat  frandnlentiy  embezde  the  samei  A  derk  or  aerrant 
haa  been  defined  to  be  a  peiaon  boond  either  by  an  eziaess 
contract  of  aerricc  or  conduct  implyug  aneh  a  emitraet 
to  obey  the  ordera  and  anbmit  to  ib»  contnril  of  hia  maater 
in  ttie  tranaaotiM  <A  the  bnawess  wliidi  it  is  hta  dn^  aa 
snek  dark  or  aemnt  to  traaaacL  (St^>heu'B  Digttt  A» 
Criminal  £at§.  Art  309.)  The  larcMiy  Act  also  deacribea 
similar  o^noea  on  tiie  part  of  peraoas,  not  being  derka 
or  aarrantsi  to  which  the  name  embezzlement  is  not  un- 
eommonly  applied,  €.y.,  the  fraudulent  courersion  by 
banken,  mercluots,  brokers,  attorneys, -or  other  agenta,  iMf 
money  or  aaenrittes  or  goods  intrusted  to  them.  This 
offence  is  a  misdemeanoor  panishabla  by  penal  Arritode 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  sevea  nor  less  than  firs  years. 
So  also  ^rusteee  fraudulenUy  disposing  of  trust  property, 
and  directors  of  companies  fraudulently  appropriating  the 
company's  property  or  keeping  fraudulent  accounts,  or  wil- 
fully destroying  books  or  publishing  frandnleat  statemuita, 
are  misdemeanants  punishable  in  the  aame  way. 

EMBLEMENTS,  in  English  law,  means  the  growug 
crops  which  belong  to  the  tenant  of  an  estate  of  uncertain 
duration,  whidi  has  une:q>ectedly  detetmined  without  any 
fault  of  hia  own.  '*  It  ia  denred  from  the  French 
mMavmce  cU  Ued  (com  sprung  or  put  up  abore  ground), 
and  strictly  signifies  the  growing  crops  of  sown  land ;  but 
the  doctrine  of  emblements  extends  not  only  to  com  sown, 
but  to  roots  planted  aud  ether  aunual  artificial  profits" 
(Y[oo^^\<ak  Landlord  and  Ttnant).  If  the  estate,  although 
of  uncertun  duration,  is  determined  the  tenant's  own  acta, 
the  right  to  emblements  does  not  arise.  By  14  and  15 
Viet  c  25,  a  tenant  at  rack-ren^  whose  lease  has  deter- 
mined by  the  death  or  cession  of  estate  of  a  landlord  entitled 
only  for  life,  or  for  any  other  uncertain  interest^  shall,  in- 
stead of  emblements,  be  entitled  to  hold  the  lands  until  the 
expiraUon  of  the  current  year  of  his  tenancy. 

£MB(^SINa  is  the  art  of  producing  raised  portions  or 
patterns  on  the  surface  of  metal,  leather,  textile  fabrics, 
cardboard,  paper,  and  similar  substances.  Strictly  the  term 
is  applicable  only  to  raised  impressions  produced  by  means 
of  engraved  dies  or  plates  brought  forcibly  to  bear  on  the 
material  to,  be  embossed,  by  various  means,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substsace  acted  on.  Thus  raised  patterns 
produced  by  carving,  chiselling,  casting,  and  chasing  or 
hunmering  are  ezduded  from  the  range  of  embossed  work. 
Embouing  supplies  a  cooTcnient  and  expeditious  medium 
for  produdog  elegant  ornamental  effects  in  many  distinct 
iudustriea ;  and  especially  in  its  relations  to  paper  and  card- 
board its  applications  are  raried  and  important.  Crests, 
monograms,  addresses,  are  emboesed  on  paper  and 
envelopes  from  dies  (see  Dib^inuhg)  set  in  snuil  hand- 
screw  presses,  a  force  or  counter-die  being  prepared  in 
leather  faced  widi  a  coating  of  gutta-percha.  The  dies  to 
be  used  for  plsin  embossing  are  generally  cut  deeper  than 
those  intended  to  be  used  with  colours.  Colour  embossing 
is  done  in  two  ways — the  first  and  ordinary  kind  that  in 
which  the  ink  is  applied  to  the  rused  portion  of  the  design. 
The  ooloor  in  this  case  is  spread  on  the  die  with  a  brash, 
and  ^e  whole  siufaM  U  carefully  cleaned,  leaving  only  ink 
in  the  depressed   nrt*  of  the  engraving.    In  the  aeeond 
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TCiie^f^  called  eaowo  amboenng— the  colour  is  applied  (n 
the  flat'porta  u(  the  daaign  by  means  <rf  a  small  printio£ 
roller,  and  the  letters  or  design  in  relief  is  left  nncoloiued- 
In  embossing  large  muunentel  designs^  engraved  plates  or 
deotrotypes  therefrom  are  employed,  the  force  or  eonatoT' 
part  bebg  composed  of  mill-board  faced  with  gutta-pereha. 
In  working  these,  powerful  screw-presses,  in  principle  like 
coining  or  medol-rinking  presses,  are  employed.  Emboeaing 
also  ia  moat  ektensiTdy  praeUsed  for  ornamental  pntpoaes 
in  the  art  of  bookbinding.  The  blocked  omaiventa  «i  doth 
ooren  for  books,  and  the  Uod^ing  <n>  imitation  tooling  on 
the  cheaper  kinds  vt  leather  work,  are  effected  by  means  nf 
powerful  emboaaing  or  arming  presaasi  (See  Boounrviiia) 
For  impveeung  emboeaed  patterns  on  wall  papen,  textilea 
of  mriona  kto^i^  aud  fdt,  eylindera  of  oopper,  engrared 
with  tiie  patterns  to  be  ruaed,  an  employed,  and  thaae  are 
mounted  in  calender  frames^  in  which  uiqr  preis  against 
rollers  haTing  a  yielding  surface  or  ao  etmatntcted  tiiai 
depressions  in  the  engraved  cylindeta  fit  into  correaprading 
,  derations  in  those  against  which  thffy  preea.  Hie  f^^- 
lions  of  embossing  ud  colour  printing  are  also  aometimea 
effected  together  in  a  modification  of  the  mrdinarj  oylinder 
printing  machine  used  in  calico-printing,  in  which  it  ia  Mily 
necessary  to  introduce  suitably  engraved  eylinden.  For 
many  purposes  the  embossing  roUers  must  be  jnalntained  at 
a  high  temperature  while  in  operation ;  and  they  are  heated' 
either  by  steam,  by  gas  jets,  or  by  the  introduction  of  red' 
hot  irons  within  Uiem.  The  stamped  or  struck  omamenta 
in  sheet  metal,  used  especially  in  connection  with  the  brass 
and  Britaimia  metal  trades,  are  obtained  by  a  pncasa  of 
embossing — hard  sted  dies  with  forces  or  counter^iarto  of 
soft  metal  being  used  in  their  production  (see  Buas). 
A  kind  of  emboased  ornament  is  formed  on  the  aurfaoe  of 
soft  wood  by  first  compressiAg  and  consequently  sinking  the 
ports  inteiLded  to  be  embossed,  then  planing  the  whde  sur- 
face level,  after  which,  when  the  wood  is  placed  in  water, 
the  previously  deimssed  portion  swells  up  and  risea  to  ita 
original  lereL  llius  an  embossed  pattern  is  produced 
which  Diay  be  subsequently  sharpened  and  finished  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  carving. 

EMBROIDERY  1  in  the  art  of  working  with  the  needle 
flowers,  fruits,  human  and  animal  forms  upon  wool,  ailk, 
linen,  or  other  woven  texture.  That  it  is  of  the  gniaieet 
antiquity  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mosea  and  Homer,  and 
it  takes  precedence  of  painting,  as  the  earliest  method  of 
representing  figures  and  omamenta  was  by  needlo-work 
traced  upon  canvas.  From  the  earliest  timea  it  aerrod  to 
decorate  the  sacerdotal  vestmenta  and  other  objecta  ^^ed 
to  ecdesiastical  use,  and  queens  deemed  it  ah  honour  to 
occupy  their  leisure  hours  in  delineating  with  the  needle 
the  adiievementa  of  their  heroea.  The  Jews  are  suppoaed 
to  have  derived  their  skill  in  needle-work  from  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom  the  art  of  embroidery  was  ganwal ; 
they  produced  figured  cloths  by  the  needle  and  the  loom, 
and  practised  the  art  of  introducing  gold  thread  or  wire  into 
their  work.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  Mut  to  the  Miuervm 
of  Lindna  a  linen  corslet  with  figures  interwoTen  ud  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  wool;  and,  to  judge  from  a  paaaago 
in  Ezekiel,  they  even  embroidered  the  sails  of  thur  galleya 
which  they  exported  to  l^re  :  "  Fine  linen  with  broidered 
work  from  E^pt  was  that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to 
be  thy  saiL"  Embroidery  and  tapestry  are  often  con- 
founded ;  the  distinction  should  be  clearly  nnderatofKl. 
Embroidery  is  worked  npon  a  woven  texture  having  both 
warp  and  woof,  whereas  tapestry  is  wrought  in  a  loimi  apoa 
a  warp  stretched  along  ito  frame,  but  has  no  warp  thrown 
across  by  the  shuttle ;  the  weft  is  done  wi A  short  thread* 
varioudy  coloured  uid  put  in  by  a  kind  of  needle. 

>  Frasch,  teni,.  tonTww;  Angto^iM,  tent— tjis  edg*  vt  inv|[ia 
■r  sajtUiiib  bMMH  ambrntdsnr  was  chMly  onreUed  npaa  Jfca  edg* 
ev  bndsr  gf  vntnieats. 
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I  riu  book  of  Exodus  describes  how  the  eurtaios  of  the 
■  tabemaele  wen  embroidered  by  hand,  and  the  garmentB  of 
I  AiroD  ead  his  BODS  were  vroaght  ID  Deodie-work!  Aholiab, 
'  chief  embroiderer,  if  specially  appointed  to  assiet  in  the 
Tork  of  dscoratioD.  Id  celebratiDg  the  triumph  of  Sisera, 
kis  mother  ia  made  to  saj  that  he  has  a  "  prej  of  diTers 
eoloDTs  of  needle-work  on  both  sides,"  eridentl/  meamng 
that  the  stuff  was  wrought  on  both  sides  alike,  a  style  of 
embroidery  exhibiting  a  degree  of  patience  and  skill  only 
practised  by  the  nations  of  the  East. 

Uumer  makes  eonstaat  allusion  to  embroidery.  Penelope 
(to  tay  nothing  for  her  immortal  web)  throws  over  Ulysses 
00  his  departore  for  Troy  an  embroidered  garment  of  gold 
OQ  which  she  had  depicted  incidents  of  the  chase.  Helen 
is  described  as  sitting  apart,  engaged  in  working  a  gorgeous 
stttt  upon  which  she  had  portrayed  the  wars  of  Troy ;  and 
Andromache  embroidering  flowers  of  various  hues  upon 
tpnrple  cloth  when  the  cries  of  the  people  without  informed 
her  of  the  tragic  end  of  Hector.  In  Qreece  the  art  was 
lield  in  the  greatest  honour,  and  its  invention  ascribed  to 
Uhiorva,  and  prompt  was  her  punishment  of  the  luckless 
Arachne  for  daring  to  doubt  her  supremacy  in  the  art.  The 
maideoa  who  took  part  in  the  procession  of  the  Panathenxa 
embroidered  the  veil  or  peplum,  upon  which  the  deeds  of 
the  goddess  were  worked  in  embroidery  and  gold. 

Phrygia  became  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  needle- 
work. The  "  toga  picta "  ornamented  with  Phrygian 
embroidery  was  worn  by  the  Roman  generals  at  Uieir 
trinmphs,  and  by  their  consols  when  they  celebrated  the 
games — hence  embroidery  itself  in  Latin  is  styled 
"I^urygian,"  and  the  Romans  knew  it  under  no  other  name. 

Babylon  i^as  no  less  renowned  for  its  embroideries,  and 
maintained  its  reputation  up  to  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  veils  given  by 
Herod  for  the  temple  were  of  Babylonian  workmanship,  — 
the  women  excelling,  says  Apollonins,  in  executing  designs 
of  varied  colours,  llie  Sidonian  women  brought  by 
Paris  to  Troy  embroidered  veils  of  such  rich  embroidery 
that  Hecuba  deemed  them  worthy  of  being  presented  as 
an  ofTering  to  Uinerva ;  and  Lucan  speaks  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  magnificent  Bidonian  veil  worn  by  Cleopatra  at  the 
feast  she  gave  Ciesar  after  the  death  of  Pompey.  The 
embroidered  robe  of  Senrttis  Tullius  was  ornamented  all 
over  wiUi  the  image  of  the  goddess  Fortune,  to  whom  he 
iscribed  hia  success,  and  to  whom  he  buiU  several  temples. 
Tarqnin  the  elder  first  appeared  at  Rome  in  a  robe 
emVrcadsnd  all  over  with  gaUf  and  Cieero  describes 
Damocles  as  reclining  on  bis  bed  with  a  coverlet  of 
nagnifioent  ambruidety. 

FaaaiBg  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  we  find 
Ihe  poaUfical  onuunent%  the  tisanes  that  decorated  the 
■Itars,  and  the  curtains  of  the  chnrchea  all  worked  with  the 
holy  imuM ;  and  in  the  0th  century  the  art  of  weaving 
it^  aiM  enruihing  them  with  embroidery  was  carried  to 
Uie  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The  whole  history  of 
flu  diiuth  was  embroidered  on  the  toga  of  a  Christian 
mator;  and  Anastaaius,  who  has  left  a  description  of 
ornaments  of  tiua  kind  given  by  popes  and  emperors  to  the 
chnrclws  from  the  4th  to  the  9th  centniy,  baa  even  recorded 
tbe  subjects  of  theps  embroideries,  whidi  are  executed  in 
gdd  and  silver  thread  npon  ulk  stufiii  of  the  most  brilliant 
tolonn,  prodtteiug  a  wonderfnl  effect  "Opna  plumarium" 
WBs  then  the  general  term  for  embroidery,  and  so  ^ven 
becanae  stitches  were  laid  down  lengthwise  and  ao  put 
together  that  they  seemed  to  overlap  one  another  like  the 
ieatliora  in  the  plumage  of  a  bird.  Not  inaptly,  therefore, 
«Bs  this  style  called,  feather 'sUtch,  in  contradistinction  to 
croas-etitch.  Pope  Paschal  (5th  century),  a  great  admirer 
ef  naedle-work,  made  many  splendid  donations  to  tbe 
AoreiL    On  one  of  his  veatuunta  were  portrayed  the  Wise 
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Virgins,  miraculously  worked ;  on  another  a  peacock,  in  all 
the  gorgeous  and  changing  colours  of  its  plumage^  on  an 
amber  ground. 

In  mediseral  times,  spinning  and  embroidery  were  the 
occupation  of  women  of  all  ranks,  from  the  palaca  to  the 
cloister,  and  a  sharp  rivalry  existed  m  the  production  of 
sacerdotal  vestments  and  oruamenta.  So  early  as  the  6th 
century,  St  Claire,  bishop  of  Aries,  forbade  the  nuns  under 
his  rule  from  embroidering  rotes  pdomed  with  paintings, 
flowers,  and  precious  stones.  This  prohibition,  however, 
was  not  of  a  general  character.  Near  Ely,  an  Angles 
Saxon  lady  brought  together  a  number  of  girls  who  pro- 
du^  admirable  embroidery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
monastery ;  and  in  the  7th  century,  St  Eustadiole,  abbess 
of  Bourgea,  mode  sacred  vestments  and  decorated  the  altar 
with  works  by  herself  and  her  community.  A  century 
later,  two  sisters,  abbesses  of  YalentlDa,  in  Belgium, 
became  famous  for  their  excellence  in  all  feminine  pnrsuita, 
and  imposed  embroidery  work  upon  the  inmates  of  their 
convent  as  a  protection  from  idleness,  the  moat  dangerous 
of  all  evils. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  9th  ceottiry,  ladies  of  rank  are 
to  be  found  engaged  in  embroide^r.  St  Viboradc,  living 
at  St  Oall,  adorned  beautiful  coverings  for  the  sacred 
books  of  that  monastery,  it  being  then  the  custom  to  wrap 
in  silk  and  carry  on  a  linen  cloth  the  Gospels  used  for  the 
offices  of  the  church ;  and  the  same  abbey  received  from 
Hadwiga,  daughter  of  Henry  duke  of  Swabia,  chasubles 
and  ornaments  embroidered  by  the  hand  of  that  princess. 
Judith  of  Bavaria,  mother  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  also 
a  skilful  embroideress.  When  Harold,  king  of  Denmark, 
came  to  be  baptized  ct  Ingelheim  with  all  his  family,  the 
empress  Judith,  who  stood  sponsor  for  the  queen,  presented 
her  with  a  robe  enriched  by  herself  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  In  tbe  10th  century,  Queen  AdheUls,  wife  of  Hugh 
Capet,  presented  to  the  church  of  St  Martin  at  Tours,  and 
another  to  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  two  chasubles  of  different 
designs  but  of  wonderful  workmanship. 

Long  before  the  Conquest  English  ladieswers  much  skilled 
with  the  needle.  Tbe  beautiful  "opus  Anglicum"  was  pro- 
duced under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  so  highly  was  it  valued 
that  we  find  {800)  Deubart,  bishop  of  Durham,  granting 
the  lease  of  a  farm  of  200  acres  for  life  to  the  embroideress 
Eanswitha  for  the  charge  of  scouriug,  repairing,  and 
renewing  the  embroid«ied  vestments  of  the  prtcsLs.  In  the 
7th  century,  St  Ethelreda,  queen  and  first  abbess  of  Ely, 
presented  to  St  Cuthfaert  a  stole  and  maniple  marvellously 
embroidered  and  embellished  with  gold  and  precious  stones; 
The  four  daoghten  of  Edward  the  Elder  are  all  praised  for 
their  needles'  skill;  and  in  the  lOth  century,  .^Ifleda,  a 
high-born  Saxon  lady,  gave  to  the  church  at  Ely  s  curtain 
on  which  she  had  wrought  in  needle-work  the  deeds  of 
daring  of  her  husband  Brithnoth,  who  was  slain  by  the 
Danes.  Later  on,  Emma,  wife  of  Canute,  enriched  the  soma 
minster  with  costly  stuffs,  of  which  one  it  least  had  been 
embroidered  all  over  with  orfrays  by  the  queen  herself, 
and  embellished  with  gold  and  gemtf  disposed  with  such  art 
and  profusion  as  could  not  be  matched  at  that  time  in  all 
England. 

The  excellenco  of  the  English  work  was  maintained  ■« 
time  went  on,  a  proof  of  which  is  found  in  an  anecdote  re- 
lated by  Matthew  of  Paris:— "About  this  time"  (1346),  ha 
tells  us,  "  the  Ijord  Pope  (Innocent  IV.),  having  observed 
that  the  ecclesiastical  ornainenta  of  some  Englishmen,  such 
as  choristers'  copes  and  mitres,  were  embroidered  in  gold 
thread  after  a  very  desirable  fashion,  asked  where  tbesa 
works  were  made,  and  received  in  answe^'^  E^land. 
-  Than,'  said  the  Pope,  'England  is  surel^^0@^(jtC 
delights  for  us.  It  is  truly  a  never-failing  spring  Qid 
thoi-e,  where  mauy  things  abound,  much  may  be  extorted.* 

virr.  --  XI 
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Accordiogly,  the  Bams  Lord  Pope  lent  sacred  and  lealed 
briefs  to  neartjr  all  the  abbots  of  the  Cistenuaa  order  estab- 
lished in  England,  requesting  them  to  have  forthwith  foi^ 
warded  to  him  those  embroideries  in  gold,  which  he 
preferred  to  all  others,  and  with  which  be  wished  to  adorn 
his  chasuble  and  choral  cope,  as  if  these  objects  cost  them 
nothing."  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  "  opus 
Anglicum  t  "  Happily  in  the  Syon  Monastery  Cope,  pre- 
served in  the  South  Kenaington  Museum,  there  is  an  ia- 
raluable  specimen  of  English  needle-work  of  the  1 3th 
century.  We  find  that  the  whole  of  the  face  is  worked  in 
cbain>stttch  (modern  tambour  or  crochet)  in  circular  lines, 
the  relief  being  given  by  holiowa  sunk  by  means  of  hot 
irons.  Tfaa  general  practice  was  to  work  the  draperies  in 
feather-etitch  (opus  plumarium). 

The  old  English  "opus  consuetum"  or  outwork,  the 
''i^^liqu^"  or  "en  rapport"  of  the  French,  and  "  larori  di 
eommesso"  of  the  Italkns,  oonatsts  of  pieces  cut  and  shaped 
oat  of  silk  or  other  material  and  sewed  upon  the  grounding. 

In  the  llth  or  probably  early  in  the  12th  century  was 
executed  the  valuable  specimen  preserved  to  us,  the  so-called 
tapestry  of  Bayeux,  ascribed  by  early  tradition  to  no  less 
a  lady  than  Queen  Matilda,  and  representing  the  various 
episodes  of  the  conquest  of  England  by  WiUiam  of 
Normandy.  It  is  not  tap^try,  but  an  embroidery  work  in 
crewels  in  "  long-stitch  "  of  various  colours,  on  a  Unen  cloth 
19  inches  wide  by  226  yards  long.  Probabilities  forbid 
us  from  believing  that  Matilda  and  her  watting  maids  ever 
did  a  stitch  on  this  canvas,  which,  crowded  as  it  is  with 
fighting  men,  some  on  foot  some  on  horseback,  must  have 
taken  much  time  and  busied  many  fingeis  to  execute  ;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  Matilda  would  have  chosen  coarse  linen  and 
common  worsted  as  the  materials  with  which  to  celebrate 
her  husband's  achievements.  More  likely,  this  curious 
work  was  done  in  London  at  the  cost  of  those  natives  of 
Normandy  on  whom  William  had  bestowed  lands  in 
England,  and  was  sent  by  them  as  an  offering  to  the 
cathedra!  of  their  native  place.  Whether  it  be  due  to  the 
queen  or  not,  the  monament  is  no  less  interesting  to  history, 
as  furnishing  a  crowd  of  details  in  illustratioD  of  arms  and 
customs  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

The  art  of  pictorial  needle-work  had  become  nntversally 
spread.  T^e  inventory  of  the  Holy  See  (1295)  mentions 
the  embroideries  of  Florence,  iiilan,  Lucca,  France, 
England,  Qermany,  and  Spain.  The  Paris  embroiderers 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  guild ;  and  througltottt  the 
Middb  Ages  down  to  the  16th  century  raibnudery  was  an 
ar^  a  aerions  branch  of  painting.  The  needle,  like  the 
brash  of  the  painter,  moved  over  the  tissue,  leaving  behind 
its  coloured  threads,  and  producing  a  pointing  soft  in  tone 
and  ingenious  in  execution.  At  Verona,  an  artist  took 
twenty -six  years  to  execute  in  needle-work  the  life  of  St  John, 
after  the  designs  of  FoUaniolo,  as  an  offering  to  that  church 
at  Florence.  Catherine  de'  Uedici|  herself  a  distinguished 
needle-woman,  brought  over  in  her  train  from  Florence  the 
designer  for  embroidery,  Frederick  Vinciolo ;  and  under  her 
sons,  so  overloaded  was  dr^ss  with  ornament  as  to  be 
dascribed  by  contemporaries  as  to  be  "stiff"  with  embroi- 
dery. These  were  indeed  great  days  for  needle-work  in  our 
own  land.  Women  as  well  as  men.  pursued  the  art  as  a 
trade,  and  the  public  records  show  to  what  an  extent  it  was 
carried  on ;  while  great  ladies  wrought  in  thur  castles  sui^ 
rounded  by  their  maidens.  Embroidery  was  then  thefr 
chief  pleasure,  and  their  most  serious  occupation.  Sh^A 
out  from  the  business  of  life,  thoy  bad  ample  leisure  to 
cultivate  their  taste,  and  ample  means  of  gratifying  it  The 
church  was  very  rich  in  precious  stuSs  and  emlvoideries, 
velvet,  cutwork  (appliqu^),  or  cloth  of  gold;  and  for 
domestic  decoration  they  were  equally  prized.  Many  of 
oar  great  showbooses  are  perfect  storehouses  of  embrcndeiy. 


The  countess  of  Shnwabotj,  for  instance,  better  known  as 
Bess  of  Bardwick^  the  graat  needle-woman  of  the  day,  with 
all  the  fcoBineiB  and  earea  of  children,  bosintals,  and 
charities,  yet  foond  time  to  embroider  fumitaie  for  her 
palaces,  and  bet  sampler  patterns  hang  to  this  d^  oa  her 
walb;  and  there  also  are  the  bedtumgifi^  of  Scotland'* 
qaeen,  who  bsgailed  her  weary  boon  by  work  st  hex 
needle.  Hatfield,  Penshnrst,  Knola,  are  all  filled  vitb 
similar  reminiscsncos  of  royal  and  noble  ladies.  Charles  I 
used  to  send  from  his  prison  locks  of  his  own  hair  to  &t 
gentry  favourable  to  his  causa,  that  the  ladies  of  their 
household,  when  embroidering  the  royal  portraitoTS  ia 
coloured  silks,  might  be  able  to  work  the  bead  with  ths 
hair  of  the  sovereign  himself. 

In  France  this  time  was  a  glorious  period  for  needle- 
work. Not  only  was  the  fashion  continued,  as  in  England, 
of  producing  figures  and  portraits,  but  a  fresh  developmsnt 
was  given  to  floral  and  arabesque  ornament  Flowen 
in  the  grandiose  style,  wrought  with  arabesques  of  gold 
and  silver,  among  which  sported  birds  and  insects,  wrn  the 
characteristic  designs  of  the  period ;  and  Oaston  duke  of 
Orieans  established  hothouses  and  botanical  gardens,  vhich 
he  filled  with  rare  exotics,  to  supply  the  needle  with  new 
forms  and  richer  tints.  The  crown  manofactarers  adorned 
the  rich  brocades  of  Tours,  watered  silks,  and  cloths  of 
silver  with  patterns  furnished  by  Charles  Le  Brun  for  the 
portiires  and  curtains  to  the  rooms  he  had  deugoed. 
Hangings,  furniture,  costumes,  equipages — embroiday 
invaded  all  The  throne  of  Louis  XV.,  used  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Qbost,  alone  cost  300,000 
livres ;  nor  was  the  embroidery  (rf  tbe  state  cotdM  of 
Marie  Antoinette  less  costly. 

The  history  of  embroidery  having  been  carried  to  the  aid 
of  the  18th  century,  a  few  observationa  remain  on  its  stats 
In  the  present  day,  when  every  country  furnishes  its  woib 
of  the  needle,  from  the  gorgeous  productions  in  gold  and 
silver  of  the  East  to  the  humble  porcupine  qaill  andinobwi 
embroidery  of  the  Canadian  Indian. 

In  an  industrial  point  of  view,  the  art  may  be  ranged 
into  two  classes. .  First,  there  is  white  eihbroidery,  sp^ied 
to  drees  and  furniture,  upon  doth,  muslin,  or  tulle,  in  wiuA 
France  and  Switzerland  hold  ihe  first  place,  and  Ibeo 
Scotland  and  Saxony,  Tbe  second  class  comprises  wo^ 
in  silk,  gold,  and  silver,  the  two  last  more  especially  dedi- 
cated to  church  ornaments  and  military  costnme.  7tm 
the  East  we  derive  the  most  ehUrarate  spedmeof  of  em- 
broidery as  applied  to  dress  and  fumitaie;  for  whils  is 
the  West  these  are  chiefly  used  for  tbe  church  and  coatna^ 
in  the  East  ewry  article  of  domestic  use  is  covered  vit^ 
embroideries  in  silver  and  gold.  The  Chinese  smbmider 
the  imperial  dragon  apon  their  robes  of  crimson  satin ; 
nor  are  tbe  Japanese  works  less  gorgeoiu  or  in  kss  perfect 
taste.  The  Persians,  in  the  17Ui  century,  sent  to  Eun^ 
rich  embroidered  coverlets  for' the  state  beds  of  tiie  periol. 
They  work  extensively  in  chain-stitcb.  A  supplementait 
division  may  be  made  of  the  so-called  Berlin  wo^,  ezeonM 
in  wool  and  silk  upon  canvas,  in  cross-stflch,  or  punt  da 
marque,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  as  being  tbe  stitch  owd 
for  marking. 

Sea  TextiU  J-oiriw,  by  R«v.  D.  Rock,  D.D.  ;  Bankbook 
of  Ifiddlt  Aga,  by  Jules  Lahnrte;  Hiatoin  du  MoHlier,  Vf  i 
Jncqaemart;  Ifanuet  de  la  Snxltm,  by  Ume.  Celnsrii  RappartdV 
Jury  Intemaiional  Exposilion  UnivertclU  dt  1867,  Gronp,  vt  S  *^ 
ehere!ua  sur  la  FabriMiion  dfs  £u>ffa,  by. Fnmciiqoe  Michel;  if» 
Necdlmork,  by  E.  Masi ;  Engiish  Mtdicnal  BmbroidtTy,  ^W'; 
C.  H.  H.irt3horne ;  Cktireh  Embroidery,  by  A.  Dolby;  (wtKA 
Needlework,  by  UIm  Lambert ;  Art  ^  SmOnmk,  by  Udy 

EMBRUN  (the  ancient  Wftodvnum),  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  capital  of  ^  arTondtssement  of  it2ie  bbdm  name,  in 
the  department  of  Hantaa-Alpes,  is  sitoated  on  a  itc^  rkB 
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xeu  Uu  right  iNtak  <tf  the  Dunne^  25  miles  east  of  Gap. 
It  hai  wofi^n  and  linen  manofactarea.  Its  principal  build- 
iop  an  the  cathedral,  aaid  to  have  been  f  onndod  in  the  time 
of  Charlem^ef  •  habdsome  Oothie  structure,  sunnoonted 
with  a  lofty  tower;  the  arehiapisoopal  palace ;  the  ancient 
college  of  die  Jesuits,  now  conTOrted  into  a  prison ;  and  the 
ancient  conTeat  of  the  Capuchifis,  Embrun  was  an  import- 
ant military  station  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
ths  seat  o£  a  bishtp  in  the  time  of  Gmstantine,  and  friim 
tbc  9th  century  till  the  BeTolution  it  ranked  as  an  arch- 
bishopric It  haa  been  sacked  sttcceasively  by  the  Vandal^ 
tbe  Hans,  the  Lombards,  tiie  Saxons,  and  the  Saracens; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Lonis  XIV.  it  was  bmnbarded  and  taken 
by  the  duke  of  S&voy.  The  popblation  in  1S72  was  3075. 

EHBRTOLOOY  is  a  brandi  of  btobgical  inquiry  com- 
prising the  history  of  the  young  of  man  and  animaia,  and 
it  may  be  also  of  ^ants.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Oreok  fyfipmr,  signifying  a  growing  part  or  thing,  and  has 
been  aomewhat  vsgnely  applied  to  the  product  of  genera- 
tion of  any  plant  or  animal  which  is  in  process  of  formation, 
Amimg  the  higher  animals,  and  especially  in  the  human 
spsciea,  the  Latin  word  foetut  has  sometimes  been  employed 
in  the  same  signification  as  embryo,  but  it  is  more  generally 
held  to  denote  a  more  advanced  stage-  of  formation,  while 
the  term  embryo  is  applied  to  the  earlier  cradition  of  the 
product  of  conception  before  it  has  assumed  the  character- 
ktic  form  and  Btmctnre  of  the  parent. 

In  all  nfi'iPftU)  with  the  exception  of  the  Protozoa,  the 
new  being,  deriring  its  origin  from  a  definite  organized 
stm*tare  termed  the  ovum  or  egg,  passes  during  we  pro- 
gisBB  of  its  formation  and  growth  from  a  aimj^er  to  a  more 
cenplex  form  and  organic  structure  1^  a  series  of  cim- 
sectttive  changes  which  come  under  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  deiKlopment,  The  consideration  of  these  changes, 
idiich  is  mainly  an  anatomical  subject,  being  partiy  mor- 
phtdogical  as  affecting  the  larger  and  more  obvious  organic 
fonn,  and  partly  htMological  as  belon^ng  to  the  minute 
or  teztural  structure,  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
^  science  of  embryology,  but  the  latter  word  may  also 
indnde  the  history  of  all  other  living  phenomena  mani- 
fested by  the  young  animal  in  thepn^ress  of  its  growth  to 
maturi^. 

The  formative  process  through  which  the  embryo  passes 
is  necessarily  of  very  different  degrees  of  complexity,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  simple  or  complex  organization  of 
the  adult  animal  to  whidi  it  belongs.  But  it  presents 
throughont  the  whole  range  of  animals  certain  general 
features  of  similarity  dependent  on  the  fnodamentol  re- 
semblance of  the  organized  elements  from  which  all  animals 
derive  their  origin. 

A  minute  mass  of  protoplasm  constitutes  not  only  the 
simplest,  but  also  the  invariable,  form  presented  by  the 
germinal  part  of  the  ovum  or  egg,  and  in  all  animals,  ex- 
cept the  Protozoa,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  germ  is  still 
doubtful,  it  takes  at  first  the  form  of  an  organised  cell,  or 
it  is  a  definite  spherical  and  nucleated  mass  of  protophum. 
It  is  therefore  a  germ-celL 

la  all  ova  the  first  stage  of  the  formative  process,  follow- 
ing upon  fecimdation  of  the  germ,  consists  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  egg  or  germ-cell  by  a  process  of  the  nature 
of  fissiparous  division,  -so  that  when  this  division  has  pro- 
ceeded some  length,  it  reaolta  in  the  production  of  a  msss 
or  congeiies  cil  organized  ceUs  de80«"iided  from  that  which 
formed  the  ]nimitive  germ,  and  eontuning  in  combination 
tbt  moleeolar  dements  of  the  materials  contributed  by  the 
■tale  and  female  parents  to  the  formation  of  the  fertilized 
gaim.  Tliia  is  we  mBlbeny  stage,  or  morvia,  of  Eaeckel 
hk  a  more  adfiBead  stage  among  the  higher  animals,  the 
eeOscrf  tUi  BMsmoma  more  or  less  of  a  laminar  arrange* 
Aea^  eonatitttting  the  hUutodavi  or  mminal  membrane  of 
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Fanfleif  and  succeeding  authors ;  and  in  the  first  and  lowest 
forms  of  this  stnictnre  two  layers  ai^  distinguished,  corre* 
sponding  to  the  outer  and  inner  cellnlar  lanrinn  of  whic^ 
the  eariiest  form  the  embryq  consists  in  the  higher,  and 
the  whole  of  the  body  'in  the'lower,  forms  of  animals. 
These  layers  are  the  tctoderm  and  tndodem  of  the  embryo- 
log  ist  and  comparative  anatomist  (Hnzley  and  AUman). 

In  the  lowest  animaJs  little  if  any  further  differentiation 
of  the  gemmtal  structures  ensues ;  but  in  animals  higher 
in  the  scale  there  arises  a  third  or  intermediate  layer,  the 
mesoderm,  which  takes  an  important  part  along  with  the 
other  two  layers  in  the  formation  of  the  animal  organism. 
The  cellular  blastoderm,  theretors^  is  already  the  embryo 
of  the  lowest  animals;  while  in  the  higher  that  term  could 
scanely  with,  propriety  be  applied  to  the  product  of 
development  in  the  egg  until  some  at  tiia  characteristic 
lineaments,  however  rudimentary,  of  the  new  animal  an 
apparent. 

.  But  in  the  whole  of  this  procesa  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment, whether  it  be  of  the  simplest  or  of  the  most  complex 
kind,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  solely  by  the  multipli- 
cation and  differentiation  of  cells  which  have  descended 
more  or  less  direcUy  from  the  original  gehn-c^l  tlut  the 
organizing  process  is  effected.  It  foIlowB  from  this  that  the 
processes  of  organic  growth  or  embryonic  development  pre* 
sent  a  textural  or  histological  uniformity  to  a  remarkable 
degree  throughout  the  whole  zoological  series.  There  is  also 
a  very  striking  similarity  in  the  morphological  phenomena 
of  development  withinlarge  groups  of  animals.  Oocknow- 
ledge,  indeed,  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  Uie  young  lin  all 
the  varied  forms  of  animal  organization  is  cti}!  too  limited  to 
admit  of  our  affirming  that  a  uniform  and  progressive 
morphological  type  pervades  the  whole  animal  kingdom ; 
but  already  many  ascertuned  facta  point  strongly  to  such 
a  conclusion,  and  the  mora  our  knowledge  of  the  process  of 
development  in  individual  animals  (ontogenjf)  advance^ 
the  greater  resemblance  do  we  recognize  in  the  formative 
processes;  so  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  probable  that 
the  morphological  development  of  any  of  the  higher  animak 
includes,  or  as  it  were  repeats  within  certain  limits,  the 
various  steps  of  the  process  which  belong  to  the  inferior 
grades  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the 
further  conclusion  that  there  is  an  essential  correspondence 
between  the  individual  development  or  ontogeny  of  the 
higher  animals  and  the  progressive  advance  of  the  organi- 
zation in  the  whble  animal  series. 

If,  fuf  ther,  we  adopt  the  Darwinian  view  of  the  evolution 
of  aoimal  life  and  organization  by  descent  of  one  species  of 
animals  from  othera  preceding  it,  we  shall  eee  that  the 
embryologlcal  history  of  any  aninjal  is  at  the  same  time 
the  history  of  its  relation  to  other  animals  and  of  its 
phylogenetic  development  or  gradual  derivation  as  a  species 
from  more  simple  progenitors  in  the  lapse  of  time.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  we  niust  look  to  the  future  pro- 
gress of  embryology  as  well  as  of  palaeontology  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  confirmation  of  the 
modem  theory  of  evolution  will  rest 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  apparent  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  one  article,  to 
trace  even  in  the  briefest  possible  manner  the  phenomena 
of  embryologicol  development  i&  all  diffefent  animals.  ,But 
special  descriptions,  so  -  far  as  required,  will  find  their  ap- 
propriate places  under  the  diviaiona  of  animals  to  whidi 
they  respectively  belong;  and  as  then  are  some  considera- 
tions relating  to  embryolo^  which  require  to  be  stated 
besides  the  history  of  development,  it  haa  been  deemed 
advisable  to  bring  the  more  important  facts  of  develop- 
ment of  the  embiyo  into  connecticm  *4£^^M{V^JQ}4^9S 
to  reproduction  in  general  iAid(ltzElli^yMantt{^-«&m 
zioH,  to  which  article,  therefore  the  reader  is  lenrre^ 
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Jd  the  present  firtide,  accordingly,  w«  thall  do  no  more 
thaa  trace  ahortl;  the  Bteps  hj  vhich  the  modem  pcieoce  of 
Embrfology  has  originated  and  has  assumed  the  important 
position  which  it  now  occupieB  among  the  biological 
sciences. 

In  its  sdentifio  end  ayttematio  form  embryology  may  be 
considered  as  haring  only  taken  birth  vithin  the  present 
centnry.  although  the  germ  from  vluch  it  sprang  was 
already  formed  nearly  half  a  century  earlier.  The  andents, 
it  is  tme,  as  we  see  the  irritings  of  Aristotla  and 
Chlen,  pursned  the  snl^ect  with  interest  and  the  in- 
defatigaUe  Gredan  natnnlist  and  philosopher  had  eren 
made  continued  series  of  obsemtioos  on  the  progrettirs 
stagea  of  development  in  the  incubated  egg,  and  on  the 
ceprodnetton  ctf  various  animals;  but  although,  after  the 
reTival  of  teaming  Tarions  aaatomists  and  physiologists 
from  time  to  time  made  eootributiona  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  fcetal  structure  in  its  larger  organs,  yet  from  the 
minuteness  of  the  obserrationi  required  for  embryological 
teeearch,  it  was  not  till  ths  microscope  came  into  use  for  the 
iarestigation  of  organic  structure  that  any  intimate  know- 
ledge was  attained  of  the  nature  of  organc^nesis.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  during  a  long  period, 
in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  physical  inquiry^  vague 
speculations  took  the  place  of  direct  obeerration  and  more 
solid  information.  is  apparent  in  moat  of  the  works 

treating  of  generation  daring  the  16th  and  part  of  the  1 7th 
centuries.^ 

Harvey  was  the  first  to  give,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  latter 
century,  a  new  life  and  direction  to  inveatigatiou  of  this  sub- 
ject, by  his  discovery  of  the  connection  between  the  cicatri- 
( cnlaof  the  yolk  and  tht,  rudiments  of  the  chick,  and  by  his 
faithful  description  of  the  successive  stages  of  development 
as  observed  in  the  incubated  egg,  as  weU  as  of  the  progress 
of  gestation  in  some  Mammalia.  He  had  also  the  merit  of 
fixing  the  attention  of  physiologists  upon  general  laws  of 
developmeDt  as  deduced  from  actual  observation  of  the 
pHenmnena,  by  the  enunoiation  of  two  important  proposl- 
tionn,  viz.— -(I)  that  all  animals  are  produced  oat  of  ova, 
and  (2)  that  the  organs  of  the  embryo  arise  by  new  fmnar 
tion,  or  €piffeiu$is,  and  not  by  mere  enlargement  out  of  a 
prft^xistin^  invisible  condition  {SxereitatioMi  d«  Gent- 
rationt  AH%matium,  Amstelodami,  1651,  and  in  English  by 
O.  Eat,  1853,  London).  Harvey's  observations,  however, 
were  aided  only  by  the  nse  of  magnifying  glasses  (perspe- 
cillaa),  probably  of  no  great  power,  and  he  sav  noUiing  of 
the  earliest  appearances  of  the  embryo  in  the  first  thirty-six 
hours,  and  believed  the  blood  and  the  heart  to  be  the  parts 
first  formed. 

The  inauence  of  the  work  of  Harvey,  and  of  the  success- 
ful application  of  ths  microscope  to  embryological  investi- 
gation, was  soon  afterwards  apparent  ia  Uie  admirable 
researches  of  Malpighi  of  Bologna,  as  evinced  by  his  com- 
municationa  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1672,  "  De 

'  It  mar  b«  proper  to  meotioo,  u  aiithon  of  thta  period  who  mada 
spadsl  iMMTcbM  on  tba  deTelopment  of  tho  •nibryj.-(l)  Volchar 
Collar  of  Oroningen,  who,  along  with  AldroTaodoa  of  Botogna,  mad* 
:  s  aaria  of  ebaanstioai  on  tha  formatioB  of  tha  cUck,  day  by  day,  in 
tho  Incabstod  agg,  which  vara  datcrlbed  in  a  work  pabUshed  Id  1573, 
and  (S)  Hlaroojmas  FabridnS  (ab  A.qnap«ndente),  wfao,  ia  his  work 
De /orvuUo  fiait,  flnt  pnUiihad  at  Padua  in  1600,  gava  an  inUrcitiog 
account,  IUn«trat«d  by  many  flna  engTariiigi,  of  uUrogaatatloa  and  the 
fcatoa  of  a  number  of  qoadrapwl)  and  other  aahnala,  and  in  a  poi- 
thamous  work  entitled  D*/onaalii>iu  ovi  tt  puUi,  tdlUAlijJ.  Prefoit, 
and  publlthed  at  Padua  In  1S21,  daicribed  sod  llluatratad  by  engrav. 
lags  tha  daily  change*  of  tha  egg  In  incubation.  It  b  enough,  how- 
avap,  to  aay  that  Fabrieiua  wu  entirely  ignorant  of  tha  earlier 
phenomena  of  development  which  occur  in  the  Bni  two  or  three  dayi, 
and  eran  of  tbe  aouree  of  the  embryonic  ruilimenti.  which  be  conceived 
to  spring,  not  from  the  yolk  or  true  orum,  but  from  the  xhalozra  or 
iwiitad  daapaat  part  of  the  white.  Tha  deatricnla  ha  looked  upon  aa 
maraly  ths  Vaatlgs  of  tha  |)cdtcla  by  which  tha  yolk  had  prtTionaly 
bean  attachod  to  tha  ovair. 
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ovo  incubato,"  and  "De  formatione  pulB,"  and  luoic^ 
especially  in  iiis  delineations  <d  wnwef  tiw  aariisr* 
phenomena  of  development,  in  which,  as  in  mai^  other- 
parts  d  ndnnta  anatomy,  he  partially  at  wholly  anticipated, 
discoveries,  tiie  full  development  of  whicb  haa  only  beets 
accomplished  in  tiie  present  century.  Ualpi^i  traced  th»- 
origin  of  the  embiyo  almost  to  its  very  CMnmencenunt  in 
the  formation  of  tiie  eerebnxpinal  groove  within  the  ciea* 
tiicttlat  vhioh  he  removed  from  tlw  t^paqna  mass  d  tlia 
yolk  i  and  he  only  aired  in  snppoung  un  embryonal  tndi- 
menta  to  have  pi»«xiitad  aa  each  in  the  egg,  in  oonse- 
qnence^  appartttt%,  td  his  having  employed  for  observatioa,. 
in  very  warm  weather,  eggs  whie^  though  ha  baiHavecl 
them  to  be  nninenbated,  hod  m  naJi^  nu&rgone  eoma  oE 
the  earlier  developmental  {hanger 

The  worka  of  Walter  Needham  (1667),  Begner  de  Greaf 
(1673),  Swammerdam  (1685),  ValUsneri  (16S9)— following 
apon  those  of  Harvey — all  contain  important  contribatioiw 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  subject,  as  tending  to  show  tb*- 
similarity  in  the  mode  of  production  frmn  ova  in  a  variety 
of  aoimiUs  with  that  previously  best  known  in  birds.  iThe 
observations  more  especially  ol  Da  Qraaf,  Nicdaa  Steno^, 
and  J.  van  Home  gave  much  greater  precision  to  ib» 
knowledge  of  the  connection  between  tile  origin  <4  tho 
ovum  of  quadrupeds  and  the  vesicles  of  the  ovary  now 
termed  Graafian,  which  De  Graaf  showed  always  buret  and. 
discharged  their  contents  on  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy. 

These  observations  bring  us  to  the  period  of  Boerhaave 
and  Albinos  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  century,  and 
in  the  succeeding  years  to  that  of  Haller,  whose  vast 
erudition  and  varied  and  accurate  original  observafl(»is 
threw  light  upon  the  entire  process  of  reprodacti<« 
in  animais,  and  brought  its  history  into  a  more  syste- 
matic and  intelligible  form.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
seventh  and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  volumes  of  nailer's 
great  work,  the  Elementa  Phyioiogux,  published  at  auo- 
cessive  times  from  1757  to  1766,  are  occupied  with  the 
general  view  of  the  function  of  generation,  while  his  special 
contributions  to  embryobgy  are  contained  in  his  Deug 
Mimoira  «w  la  /onnation  du  Centr  dan*  U  Potdet,  and 
Dtwi  Jlhnoire*  9ur  la  /ormeAim  dei  Ot,  both  published  at 
lisosanne  in  1758,  and  republished  in  an  extended  and 
altered  form,  together  with  his  **  Observations  oa  the  early 
condition  of  tho  Embryo  in  Quadrapeds^*  made  along  with 
K&hlemann,  in  the  Opera  Mmora  (1763-68).  Though 
originally  educated  as  a  believer  in  tiie  doctrine  of  **  pre- 
formation "  by  hii  teacher  Boerhaave,  Haller  was  soon  ted 
to  abandon  that  view  in  favour  f>f  "epigeneais"  or  new 
formation,  as  may  be  seen  in  various  parte  of  his  works 
published  before  the  middle  of  the  century:  aee  especialljr 
a  long  note  explanatory  of  the  grounds  of  his  change  of 
opinion  in  his  edition  of  Boerhaave's  PrttUctionet  Aea- 
dtmicae,  voL  v.  part  2,  p  497  (1744),  and  his  Prima 
Linta  Phytioloffia  (1747).  But  some  years  later,  and  after 
having  been  engaged  in  observing  the  phenomena  of  deve* 
lopment  ia  the  incubated  egg,  he  again  changed  bis  views^ 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  keen  opponent 
of  the  system  of  epigenesis  and  a  defender  and  exponent 
of  the  theory  of  "evolution,"  as  it  was  then  named — a 
theory  very  different  from  that  now  bearing  tho  name,  and 
which  implied  belief  ia  the  pre-existence  of  the  organs  of 
the  embryo  in  the  germ,  according  to  the  theory  of  encase- 
ment (emboitcment)  or  inclusion  supported  by  Leibnitz 
and  Bonnet.  (See  the  interesting  work  ot  Bonnet,  Cm*- 
cideradont  tur  leg  Corps  Organitit,  Amsterdam,  1762,  for 
an  account  of  his  own  views  and  those  of  Haller.)  The 
reader  is  also  referred  to  the  article  Evolptiok  in  the 
present  volume,  for  a  further  historyX  the  change  which. 
U>«  taken  place  in  ^ 
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It  wu  luerved  fut  Caspar  Fredarick  Wolff  (1733-1794), 
tt  Gsnnto  by  birtii,  but  Qatanlized  afterwards  in  Riiwia,  to 
iifiDg  forward  obiarratiotu  which,  thoagb  almont  entirely 
neglected  for  k  long  time  after  their  publication,  and  in 
some  meaaiire  discredited  Tinder  the  infloenoe  of  Haller'a 
vBthority,  were  lizty  jeara  bter  -  acknowledged  to  hare 
-eatoUiahed  the  theory  of  epigeneais  upon  the  sBCure  haais 
of  weartaiBed  facts,  and  to  have  laid  the  first  foundation 
ct  the  morphblogioal  aoience  of  embryology,  Wolff's 
work,  eittitled  Thtoria  ^tntrtuionit,  first  pnblUhed  as  an 
iiiaiiguTal  Dieeertation  at  Berlin  in  1759,  was  repnbUshad 
with  additiona  in  Oennan  at  Berlin  in  1764,  and  again  In 
lAtioat  Halla  in  1T74.  Wolff  also  wrote  a  "Uemoir  on 
the  Dsrelopmenf  fi  the  Intestine  *  in  Not.  Comnunt. 
Aead.  Petropol.,  nea^and  1769.  Buf  It  was  not  till  the 
Jatter  work  waa  translated  into  Oerman  by  J.  F,  Meckel, 
-and  appeared  in  bit  Arehi*  for  1813,  that  Wolff's  peculiar 
iDorita  aa  the  foonder  ot  modem  embryology  cams  to  be 
known  or  fnlly  appreciated. 

The  special  noTelty  of  Wolff's  disooTeriea  oonaiated 
vainly  in  fiua,  that  lie  showed  that  the  germinal  part  of 
the  bird'a  egg  forma  a  layer  of  onlted  granges  or  organized 
^(articles  (edOs  of  the  modem  hiatologist),  preseoting  at 
first  no  aemblmnoe  of  the  form  or  stracture  of  the  future 
■embryo,  hot  gradaallj  oonverted  by  Tarioua  mor[)hologioal 
dtangea  in  the  formatiTe  material,  which  are  aQ  capable  of 
being  traced  by -observation,  into  the  several  radimeotary 
organa  and  (tyatenia  of  the  embyio.  The  earlier  form  oi 
-the  embryo  )»  delineated  with  aoeoraoy;  the  actual  mods 
«(  fonnatioa  he  traced  in  iDore  than  one  organ,  aa  for 
■azamide  ia  tiia  alinuDtaiy  oanal,  and  he  was  the  discoverer 
of  Bsvenl  mv  and  linpoitaat  •nbryologioal  iaota,  aa  in  the 
inaUuiet  vt  tin  prlmotdiai  Udneya,  wUch  have  tiraa  been 
'ttaned  tke  WoUUw  bodioa.  VoUT  further  ahowed  that 
-tba  grmring  part*  d  planli  owe  origin  to  organised 
■pattiabB  <r  celH  m  wat  h»  waa  lad  to  the  great  generst 
aa^aa  Hut  tta  mop— ai  of  enbiTonio  focinadon  and  of 
adult  growth  and  MttritieB  are  all  cf  a  like  natara  in  both 
ilanta  and  aninwiU  No  advanee,  bowerer,  ma  made  tqwa 
tho  iMak  of  WoUTsdiaoonriea  tiU  the  year  1817,  when  the 
naaaichw  ct  Pnder  on  tho  derdopment  of  the  chiok  gavo 
«  fnlbr  and  more  aiaet  view  of  die  |Aanonwnaflen  elearly 
aidieated  hf  "WM,  and  laid  down  with  greater  precision 
a  nlu  of  tta  fenaatitm  of  parts  in  the  embryo  of  birds, 
Trfeafc  my  bo  regarded  as  tha  foundation  ot  the  views  of 
«B  aahaaqnent  ombryologista. 

Bat  although  the  minoter  investigation  of  the  nature  and 
4iM  theory  of  the  process  of  embryonic  devdopment  waa 
thiH  held  in  abeyance  for  more  thui  half  a  century,  tha 
intarval  was  not  nnproduotive  ai  observations  having  an 
important  bearing  on  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
iostaa  and  the  fonotioB  oi  i^rodnotion:  The  great  work 
of  William  Hooter  on  the  human  gravid  uterus,  containing 
onac, nailed  pictorial  illnatrationa  of  its  aabject  from  the 
paneU  ctf  Rymsdyk  and  other  artists,  waa  published  in 
1775;^  and  during  a  large  part  of  the  same  period  numerona 
commnnioationa  to  the  Mtmoirt  of  the  Koyal  Society  testified 
to'  tha  aetirity  and  genius  of  his  brother,  John  Hunter,  in 
the  investigation  ctf  various  puis  of  comparative  embryology. 
Bat  it  ia  mainly  in  his  lich  museum,  and  in  the  mann- 
aeripts  and  drawinga  which  he  left,  and  which  have  been 
ia  part  dsaoribed  and  published  in  Ibe  catalogue  of  his 
wsndufol  eoDectian,  that  we  obtain  any  adequate  idea  of 
tba  unexampled  industry  and  wide  scope  of  research  of 
that  great  anatomist  and  physiologist 

As  beloogiog  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  but  still  before 
tha  time  when  the  more  strict  investigation  of  embryblogi- 

1  Aloog  vltK  tlM  work  of  W.  Hnntar  mut  bo  mentioned  s  -largs 
floBaotlaa  nnpTiMhlitit  o'bMrvaUeiu  by  Dr  Juum  I>aa«la%  which 
an  ywatvia  fa  the  HaatKlsa  KBssom  of  Glav>w  Ualrwdtf. 
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eal  phenomena  waa  resumed  by  Pander,  there  fall  to  be 
noticed,  as  indicative  of  the  rapid  progress  that  was  making, 
the  experiments  of  Spallangani,  1789  j  the  reaearchea  of 
Autenrieth,  179T,  and  of  Soemmering  1799,  aa  the  human 
foetus;  the  observationa  of  Banff  on  the  f<»niation  of  the 
skeleton,,!  801;  those  of  Oken  and  Kieser  m  the  intestine 
and  other  organs,  1806 ;  Oken'a  remarkable  work  on  the 
bones  of  tbe  head,  1807  (wHh  thi  views  promulgated  in 
which  Goethe's  name  is  also  intimately  connected) ;  J.'  F. 
Meckel's  numerous  and  valuable  contributions  to  embryo* 
logy  and  comparative  anatomy,  extending  over  a  long  aeriea 
of  years ;  and  Tiedemann'a  claseical  work  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain,  18l{t, 

Christian  Pander's  observations  were  made  at  the  Instance 
and  nnder  the  immediate  ttxpervision  <rf  Prof.  Ddtlioger  at 
W&rzbur^  and  we  leam  from  Yon  Beer's  autobiography 
that  he,  being  an  early  friend  of  Pander'k,  and  knowing  his 
qualifioatEooa  for  the  task,  had  pointed  him  out  to  Ddllinget 
as  well  fitted  to  carry  out  the  investigaticn  of  development 
which  that  professor  was  dealrous  of  having  accomplished. 
Fander'a  inaugural  dissertation  waa  entitled  Bittoria  nMto- 
morpAoteot  quam  owm  ntcubatum  prioribiu  quinqut  diebm 
iubit,  Tirceburgi,  1817;  and  it*was  also  published  in  Ger 
man  nnder  the  title  of  Beitritgt  Mur  Entwiekdungigetehichtt 
dtM  Hah»ehem  itn  Sie,  WUrzbuig;  18171  The  beautiful 
platea  illustratlog  the  latter  work  were  executed  by  the 
elder  D* Alton,  well  known  for  his  akiU  in  aeieatifio  ob- 
servation, delineation,  and  engraving. 

Pander  observed  the  blastoderm  or  gepninal  membraue 
of  the  fowl'a  egg  to  acquire  three  layera  of  organized  aub- 
stanoe  in  the  eariur  penod  of  inonbadon.  These  he  named 
respeotiTely  the  serooa  or  outer,  tho  Tasenlar  or  middle, 
and  the  mneoos  or  inner  layers;  and  he  traced  wiA  great 
skiU  and  care  die  origin  of  the  principal  rudimentaij 
organa  and  aystems  from  differtat  onaa  of  theaa  l^]en^ 
pointing  obt  shortly,  but  much  more  diattnoliljr  than  w<dUS 
had  dtma,  tiie  aetou  nature  of  tiw  chaagea  ooonrring  tn  the 
procaaa  oS.  darelopment.  * 

Call  SniMt  von  Baer^  the  greateal  ot  modem  emhrydo* 
l^ta,  was,  aa  dreadj  remaihed,  the  aarly  friend  (rf  I^ndw, 
and,  at  tha  time  when  the  latter  waa  oDgaged  in  hia 
veoearehes  at  VOnbntib.vaa  aaaoetated  Mth  Ddllinger  aa 
|«oseotor,  and  engaged  with  him  in  the  attidy  of  eomparattve 
anatomy.  He  witnessed,  therafore^  though  he  did  not  actually 
take  part  in,  Pander's  researches;  and  the  latter  having  after^ 
wards  abandoned  the  inquiry,  Yon  Baer  took  it  up  for 
himself  in  the  year  1819,  when  he  had  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  university  of  Kfinigaberg,  where  he  waa  the 
oolleague  of  Burdach  and  Rathke,  both  of  whom  were  able 
ooadjutora  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject  of  his  otolee. 
(See  Y.  Baer's  interesting  autobiography,  published  on  bis 
retirement  from  St  Petersburg  to  Dorpat  in  1864.)* 

Yon  Baer's  observations  were  carried  on  at  various  times 
from  1819  to  1826  and  1827,  when  he  published  tbe  first 
results  in  a  description  of  the  development  cA  the  chick  in 
the  first  edition  of'Burdaoh's  Fhyiotoffjf. 

It  waa  at  this  time  th^t  Yon  Baer  made  the  important  die- 
CO  very  of  the  ovarian  ovum  of  mammals  and  of  man,  totally 
unknown  -  before  liis  time,  and  was  thua  able  to  prove  as 
matter  of  exact  observation  what  had  only  been  anrmised 
previously,  vis.,  the  entire  similarity  in  the  mode  of  origin 
of  these  animals  with  others  lower  in  the  scale.  {Epittola 
d«  Ovi  Mammaliumet  ffominit  Omuri,  Lipds,  1827.  See 

■  Von  Bmt  vu  bom  in  ths  Boariui  provlnM  <tf  Sathonls  In  1792, 
snd  was  adnested  st  Dorpat  tnd  In  Garmsny.  Aft«t  h«rtnf  bean 
llftMs  jttM  pTofMSW  In  tha  PnivUa  nniveisl^  of  KOolgibcrt;,  h« 
WH  eallad  toSt  Petsnbarg;  wb«ia  bs  remaned  Cor  nssrlr  thirty'  ^u*, 
■nd,  u  ytottmta  sad  member  of  tbe  ImperUl  Aeedaraj,  promotad  ia 
the  mo«t  Maloni  and  able  manner,  bj  Us  tUMzampled  Mtifitj,  eompra- 
hendve  and  oHgioiU  vieva,  wnnd  Judgment,  snd  powerful  c«-o|i^tia% 
the  w^r'>-'  -"Mre  of  stifoUfia  adnentloaaad  Uolofioal  reteaKb. 
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also  the  iatomtiag  eomm«ittr7  on  or  rapplflmmt  to  tho 
Spiitota  in  Heuting«r*B  Jiwrnaf,  and  ttie  translttioii  in 
BrMcbefs  Rtpertoire,  Ptrii,  1829.) 

Ib  1839  Tod  Baer  pnbliahod  tho  fint  ^trt  of  bis  great 
work;  anUUed  B$obtuklunge»  niui  BejUxionen  vber  dit 
gmtmetttui^nffeaekiehU  dtr  Thiert,  the  leoood  part  of  which, 
atill  leaTiDg  the  work  incomplete,  did  not  appear  till  1838. 
Id  titU  work,  diitinguished  by  the  fain  cm,  richD«Bi,  and 
extreme  accuraoj  of  the  obeerratiooi  and  dewriptionfl^  as 
wen  as  by  the  breadth  and  aonndneai  of  tha  gennal  newa 
on  embryology  and  aUied  branches  of  biology  which  it 
preeeats,  he  gara  a  detailed  acconnt  not  only  of  the  whole 
progreM  of  derrlopmant  of  the  chick  aa  obaenred  day  by 
day  during  the  incnbation  of  the  ag^  bat  he  also  deacribed 
whit  waaknown,  and  whet  ha  himaetf  had  tnTsatigated 
nnnwrona  and  varied  ohaarrationa,  of  the  whole  course  oi 
formation  of  the  young  in  other  Tertebrata  aniniaU  His 
work  is  in  fact  aaystem  of  cooiparatiTa  ambryology,  replete 
with  new  diecoreriea  in  almost  arery  part. 

Ton  Baer'a  accooal  of  tiie  Isyera  of  tha  bUstodarm 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Pander,  and  appears  to  bs 
more  consisteot  with  the  farther  researehea  which  hare 
lately  been  mada  than  was  at  one  time  suppoaed,  in  this 
respect,  that  Le  diBtinguished  from  a  very  early  period  two 
primitive  or  funduuental  layers,  viz.,  the  animal  or  upper, 
and  the  vegetatire  or  lower,  from  each  of  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  two  intarmediato  layers  derired  from  them,  the 
faodamental  organs  and  ^tems  of  the  embryo  arc  derived: 
— the  animal  layer,  with  its  derivative,  sapplying  the  der- 
mal, neural,  ossecAis,  and  moscolar ;  thA  vegetative  layer, 
with  its  derivative,  the  vascalar  and  mticoQS  (iatestinal) 
ma.  He  laid  down  the  general  morphological  principle 
the  fonda mental  organs  have  eueotially  the  shape 
of  tubular  cantias,  aa  appears  in"  tihe  first  form  «t  Uie 
central  organ  of  tha  nervous  system,  in  the  two  mos- 
eular  and  oeseons  tubes  which  form  the  walls  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  iuteetiual  canal;  and  he  followed  ont  with 
admirable  clearness  the-atepa  hj  which  {nun  theaa  fondsp 
mental  systems  tha  oUiar  wgaDrarise  secondarily,  snch  aa 
the  organs  of  sense,  the  glands,  lunga,  heart,  vaacolar 
glaada.  Wolffian  bodies,  kidneys,  and  geaeratiTa  organa. 

To  complete  Ton  Baer's  system  there  was  mainly 
wanting  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  intimate  atmctore 
of  the  elementary  textures,  but  this  had  not  yet  'been 
•aqnired  by  biologists,  and  it  remained  for  Thomas  Schwann 
of  Li^  in  1839,  along  with  whom  should  be  mentioned 
thoae  who,  like  Robert  Brown  and  Schleiden,  prepared  tha 
way  for  hia  great  discovery,  to  point  out  the  nniformity 
in  histological  ccmctnre  of  the  simpler  forms  of  plants  and 
animals,  the  nature  of  the  organised  animal  and  vegetable 
cell,  the  cellnlar  constitution  of  the  primitive  ovum  of 
•nimalfl,  and  the  derivation  of  the  various  teztnrea, 
complex  aa  well  as  simple,  from  the  transformatioa  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  differentiation  of  simple  cellular 
elements, — discoveries  which  have  exercised  a  powerful 
and  lasting  infiaence  on  the  whole  progress  of  biological 
knowledge  in  onr  time,  and  have  contributed  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  promote  the  advance  of  embryology  iteeli 

To  ileidiert  of  I>erlin  more  particohurly  ia  due  tha  first 
application  of  the  newer  histological  views  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  development,  1840.  To  him  and  to 
EUllikw  and  Yirchow  is  due  the  ascertainment  of  the  general 
principle  that  there  is  no  free-cell  formation  in  embryonic 
development  and  growth,  but  that  all  organs  are  derived 
from  tha  multiplication,  combination,  and  transformation 
of  aalla,  and  that  all  cells  giving  rise  to  organs  are  the 
deacandanta  or  progeny  of  previously  existing  cells,  and 
that  these  may  be  tracwd  back  to  the  original  cell  or  eell- 
aubatanca  of  the  ovum. 

It  may  ba  that  modem  reaaarch  haa  sonuwhat  modified 
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tha  flaws  takan  \/f  Uolo|^  of  tlu  sUtamanta  oC~ 
Schwann  aa  to  tha  omatitDtioD  e(  tiia  ogaaisad  aaU,  aape- 
ciall^  as  tagarda  ita  aimplaat  or  moat  alamantary  form,  and 
haa  indicated  more  azaotly  tha  natwa  of  tha  protoplaamio 
material  which  c<»utitutes  its  living  basis;  but  it  has  not 
caused  any  very  wide  departora  from  the  general  principles 
enunciated  by  that  physiologisL  Schwann's  treatiae, 
entitled  Miteroeopieat  Btttarehtt  into  ikt  Atcordane*  in  tkg 
Stntetmrt  and  Orovth  <if  Animal*  and  Planti,  waa  publiahed 
in  Oennan  at  Berlin  in  1839,  and  waa  translated  into 
English  by  Heniy  Smith,  and  printed  for  tha  Sydai^m 
Society  in  1847,  along  with  a  truulation  of  Sdileiden's 
memoir,  **  Contributiona  to  Fhytoganeua,*  which  ori^allj 
appeared  in  1838  in  MQller'a  Arekiv  foe  that  year,  and 
which  had  alao  been  published  in  EogUah  in  T«jlot  and 
Franoia*a  Seieittifift  Utmoirt,  vol  H.  part  n. 

Among  the  newer  observations  of  Uia  same  period  wlueh 
contributed  to  a  more  exact  knowled^  of  tiia  stractnro 
of  the  ovum  itself  may  be  mentioned — first,  tha  diaootaiy 
of  the  germinal  vesicle,  or  nncleng^  in  the  germ-diak  A 
birds  by  Purkinje  {Sjfmbota  ad  oti  anttm  Uitoriem  ania 
inevbatioHem,  Vratislavin,  1825,  and  repnbUshad  at 
Leipsio  in  1630) ;  second,  Ton  Boer'a  diaoovery  of  th* 
mammifeions  ovum  in  1837,  already  referred  to;  third, 
the  discovery  of  the  germinal  vesicle  of  mammals  Igr  Costa 
in  1834,  and  its  independent  obaervation  by 'Wharton  Jooaa 
in  1836;  and  fourth,  the  obaervation  in  the  aama  year  by 
Rudolph  Wagner  of  the  germinal  macula  or  nnclena.  Costa's 
discovery  of  the  germinal  veeicla  of  Mammalia  waa  first 
communicated  to  the  public  in  the  CompUi  Rendus  of  the 
French  Academy  for  1833,  and  was  more  fully  described 
in  the  JMurehjt  tur  la  giniralton  det  3famwt\fhr9t,  by 
Delpeeh  and  Costa,  Paria,  1834.  Thomaa  Wharton  Jones'a 
observati(ms,  made  in  tlia  antomn  (rf  1834,  without  a 
knowledge  of  Coste's  communication,  were  presented  to  the 
Koyal  Society  in  1836.  lliis  discovery  was  also  confirmed 
and  axtandad  by  Talentin  and  Bemardt,  sa  racmded  by 
the  latter  in  his  work  Sjfmb.  ad  ovi  JiammaL  JUif.  aaslr 
praignatumem.  Rudolph  Wagner's  observatbna  firat  ap- 
peared in  his  Ttxibook  of  Comparaiiwt  AnaUmjf,  pnblishad 
at  Leipsio  m  l83i-6,  and  in  Mailer's  ArMt  for  tha  latter 
year.  His  more  extended  researches  are  deacribed  in  his 
work  Prodrotnut  hitt.  gaurationit  kaminit  atqut  am'malimp 
Leipsic,  1836,  and  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  the  Traiu, 
tha  Rojf.  Bavarian  Acad.  <^  Scienen,  Munich,  1637. 

The  two  decadea  of  years  from  1820  to  1640  wer« 
peculiarly  fertile  in  contributiona  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
fiBtus  and  the  progress  of  embryological  knowledge.  The 
researehea  of  Prevost  and  Dnmas  on  the  ova  and  primary 
stages  of  development  of  Batraohio,  birds,  and  mammola, 
made  aa  early  as  1824,  deserve  especial  nottca  aa 
important  stops  in  advance,  both  in  the  disoorery  ot  tlis 
process  of  yolk  segmentatim  in  the  batraehiaa  ovum,  and 
in  their  having  shown  almost  with  the  force  of  demon- 
stration, previoua  to  the  discovery  of  the  mammifeions 
ovarian  ovum  by  Ton  Baer,  that  that  body  must  exist  aa 
a  minute  sphenile  In  the  Oraafian  folUda  <rf  tha  ovaiy, 
although  they  did  not  actually  snacead  in  bringing  the  ova 
clearly  under  obeervation. 

The  works  of  Pookela  (1636),  of  Seaer  (18SI),  of 
Breschet  (1832),  of  Telpeau  (1833),  of  Biaehoff  (1834>--«U 
bearing  upon  human  embryology;  the  reaearshes  of 
Coste  in  comparative  embryolc^  in  1834,  already 
referred  to,  and  those  published  by  the  aame  author  in 
1837 ;  the  publication  of  Joannea  Mailer's  great  woik  on 
physiology,  and  Rudolph  Wogner'a  smaller  text-book,  in 
both  of  which  tha  subject  of  embryology  raceivad  a  vary 
full  treataient,  t<^^er  with  the  excellent  Mamual  of  ftW 
Dtvdopment  ^  the  Fc^%j  Talentin,  in  ^6,  tha  firat 
aeparato  and  systamatio  work  on  tha  whola  aul^act^  aov 
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■Bcunii  to  embryiJogy  ita  permsnent  place  among  the 
bkdogical  sdenees  on  the  Continent ;  while  in  thia  conntrj 
stteatioa  was  dravn  to  the  anl^ect  by  the  memoira  of 
Anm  Thomson  (1831),  Th.  marton  Jones  (1836-M) 
aod  Korttn  Barry  (1839-40). 

Among  the  mora  remarkable  special  discoveries  which 
beloBg  to  the  period  now  referred  to,  a  few  may  be 
meoticned,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  chorda  dorsaHs  by 
Tm  Baer,  a  most  important  on^  which  may  be  regarded 
am  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Tertebral  morphology ;  tbe 
phsnomeDoa  of  yolk  segmentation,  now  known  to  be  nni- 
Tere.''  among  animals,  bat  which  was  only  first  carefully 
otMT.ed  in  Batrachia  by  Fr^vost  and  Dumas  (though 
prerionsly  .caanally  noticed  by  Swammerdam),  and  was 
aooo  sfterwards  followed  oat  by  Rosconi  and  Yon  Baer 
IB  Sshea  ;  the  dlscoTery  of  the  branchial  clefts,  plates,  and 
Tiscnlar  archea  in  the  embryoaa  of  the  higher  abraachiate 
animale  Bathke  in  1821^27 ;  the  able  iQTestigaticm  of 
the  treoafonnationa  ot  these  archea  1^  Beichert  in  1837; 
eod  the  researches  on  the  origin  and  deTelopment  of  tbe 
uinary  and  generative  organs  by  Joannes  lltQlar  in 
1839-3a 

On  entering  the  fifth  decade  of  oar  century,  the  number 
<rf  original  conMbntiona  alid  lystematie  tra^aea  beoomea 
■0  great  u  to  rendor  the  attempt  to  enumarata  even  a 
aclactjon  <£  the  nwre  important  of  them  qnite  nnsnitable 
to  the  liinita  of  the  present  artiela.  We  moat  be  Mtiafledi 
tiwrefon^  with  a  r^erence  to  one  or  two  which  seem  to 
atend  oat  inth  greater  ^mninence  than  the  rest  as  land- 
maite  in  the  pnwresa  oi  embryologjMl  disooveiy.  Among 
dieae  may  fiiat  be  mentioned  the  researches  pf  Theoddr 
t.  W,  von  Bischo^  formerly  of  Oiessen  and  now  of  Munich, 
on  the  development  of  tbe  ovum  in  Mammalia,  in  which  a 
■eriea  of  the  most  laborious,  minute,  and  accorata  obawva- 
tionsfnndahed«  grealJy  novel  and  very  full  history  of  the 
fnrntative  proMsa  ia  several  animals  of  that  clasa  These 
researches  are  contained  in  four  memoirs,  treating  separately 
of  the  development  of  the  rabbi^  the  dog,  the  gauea-pi£ 
and  tbe  roe-deer,  and  appeared  in  anccession  in  the  yeais 
1842.  1845,  1852.  and  1864. 

Next  may  be  mentioned  the  great  work  of  Coste, 
entitled  Hittoire  gin.  et  partievl.  du  DiveloppenuTU  dei 
Animamx,  of  which,  however,  only  fonr  fasciculi  appeared 
between  the  yeus  1847  and  1859,  leaving  the  work 
incomplete,  la  this  work,  in  the  large  folio  form,  beau- 
tiful repreeentatioDS  are  given  of  the  author's  valuable 
observations  on  hnman  embryology,  and  on  that  of  various 
iiMiinnial«  birds,  aod  fishee,  and  of  the  author's  discovery  in 
1847  of  Uie  prooess  ^  partial  yolk  ae^entation  in  the 
gCTiinal  disc  of  the  fowl's  egg  daring  its  descent  through 
the  oviduct,  and  his  obsemtums  on  tlw  same  i^enomenon 
in  fishes  and  maipmftt*! 

The  development  of  reptiles  received  important  elucida- 
tion from  the  reeearchea  of  Rathke,  in  his  history  of 
the  development  of  serpents,  published  at  Eooigsbeig  in 
1839,  and  in  ssimilar  work  on  the  turtle  in  1846,  aa  well 
ai  fai  a  later  one  on  the  crocodile  in  1866,— along  with 
vldch  may  be  associated  the  obeervations  of  H.  J.  Clark 
OB  the  **  "grn bryology  of  the  Turtle,"  published  in  Agaaaii^s 
ContribtaimM  to  Jfafural  SUtorjf,  £e.,  1857. 

The  phenomena  of  yolk  segmentation,  to  which 
reference  Jias  more  than  once  been  made,  and  to  which 
later  zesearches  give  more  and  more  Importance  in  eonnec- 
tioQ  with  tbe  fandanwntal  plunomena  of  devel(^ment, 
neeind  grsst  ehuidation  duripg  tlus  period,  first  fr^ 
Ae  obaerrations  of  G  T,  E:  von  Siebdd  and  those  of 
Bsggs  on  tiis  comj^ete  ydk  segmuitation  of  the  in 
tmataSd  Trams  in  1841,  and  mors  fnlly  by  the  observa- 
fioim  (rf  KSlliker  In  the  same  animab  in  1843.  Tix6  nature 
of  partial  segmentation  of  the  yoUt  was  first  made  known 


by  Kolliker  in  his  work*on  the  development  of  the  Ceplu» 
lopoda  in  1844,  and,  aa  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
phenomena  'were  observed  1^  Coste  in  the  eggs  of  birds. 
The  latter  observations  have  since  been  confirmed  by  those 
of  Oellacher,  GOtte,  and  KoUiker.  Further  researches  in 
a  vast  number  of  animals  give  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  phenomenon  of  eegmentation  is  in  some  shape  or  other 
the  invariable  precursor  of  embryonic  formation. 

A  large  body  of  facts  having  by  this  time  been  ascer- 
tained with  respect  to  the  more  obvious  processes  of  de- 
velopment, a  further  attempt  to  refer  the'  phenomena  of 
organogenesis  to  morphological  and  histological  principles 
became  desirable.  More  eepecially  was  the  n&ed  felt  to 
point  out  with' greater  minuteness  and  accuracy  the 
relation  in  which  ^e  origin  of  the  fundamental  organs  of 
the  embryo  stands  to  the  layers  of  the  blaatodenn;  and  this 
we  find  acoompliBhed  with  signal  succaee  in  the  reeearchea 
of  Renukk  od  the  devalf^nn^nt  of  the  duck  and  Siog, 
published  between  the  yean  1850  and  1856. 

From  Bemak's  obserrstious  it  ^>peared  that  die  middle 
hijer  of  the  blastoderm^  whatera  may  be  the  precise  source 
from  vhieh  it  wiginalfy  springs, — a  punt  left  undetennined 
hy  Ton  Baer,  B«nak,  ana  even  by  mm  recent  ohserrers,— 
becomes  divided  in  its  lateral  pcstions  into  two  lamiuB,  so 
as  to  leave  between  them  the  eavi^  which  afterwards  ^ter^ 
Tones  betweBU<tlw  external  wall  and  the  contained  visoera 
of  the  body.  This  eavi^  conesponda  to  the  plenro-peri* 
toneal  space  the  higher  animals,  and  may  be  designated 
in  the  lower  by  the  general  term  d:  eadig»  (Haeckd). 

While,  therefore,  Kemak  recognized  an  outer  and  an  inner 
layer  vi  the  blastoderm,  corresponding  only  in  some  meaanie 
with  &»  serous  and  mucous  hiyers  of  Pander,  he  flowed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  layer  is  divided  into 
two,  thft  outer  of  which  is  the  main  source  of  the  osseous 
and  muscular  walls  of  the  body,  and  tbe  inner  is  the  seat 
of  development  of  the  involuntary  contractile  walls  of  the 
alimentaiy  canal,  the  heart,  and  the  principal  veeaela. 

Thus,  according  to  the  system  of  Remak,  while  tbe 
central  portion  of  tiie  middle  layer  remains  ttndividedj  eiuL 
gives  rise  to  the  axial  chorda  dortcdu  or  notochord,  vith 
the  eorronnding  vertebral  and  cranial  ^alls,  the  latwal 
parts  of  this  layer  are  in  the  earlier  stage  of  ita  develop- 
ment split  into  tvo  by  the  formation  of  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  there  thus  result  the  four  layers 
whoee  relation  may,  according  to  the  light  received  from 
more  recent  inquiry,  be  tabularly  represented  as  follows:— 


Primi- 
tivB 
Blnato- 
denn 


Ectoderm  j    *«»«^  "  f£dj' 


.  S.  8.  Ucsoderm 
or  If  Moblut. 


v.;i»i»n  1  J  T1«»»J  Till 
Endoaena  j  ^  im^aj  „  Hypoblast  


VsIL... 


Seoon* 
daiy 
BlastO' 
dena. 


From  the  first  of  these  layers  (1),  the  neuro-comeoua  ol 
Remak,  now  named  epiblast,  the  cuticular  system  and  central 
organs  of  the  nervous  system  (cerebro-spinal  axis)  are 
primarily  formed,  and  secondarily,  certain  parts  of  the 
principal  organs  of  sense,  viz.,  the  eye,  ear,  ana  noaeu  Tte 
motoro^erminaiive  ia  the  name  applied  to  the  middle  layer 
Remak,  of  which  (2)*,  the  outer  division,  the  volutUo- 
notary,  corresponding  to  the  body-waH  or  somatopleure 
■of  more  recent  suthtna,  furnishes  uie  material  for  the  d»- 
velopment  of  the  true  akin, -the  voluntary  mnsclee,  and  the 
skeleton ;  and  (3),  tiie  inner- division,  Uie  mvoluiUo^uteryt 
corresponding  to  the  visceral  wall  or  splanehno-iJenre  of 
recent  authors,  ia  the  source  of  formation  of  the  contractile 
wall  of' the  alimentary  canal,  the  heart,  and  larger  blood- 
vessels, the  vascular  glands,  the  primordial  kidn(>yB,  and  the 
generative  oigana.  .The  fonrUi  or  lowest  layer  (4),  the 
tnteatino-glatiAUar  Remak  and  the  hypQUast  '<rf  recent 
writeni,  is  the  source  of  the  epitlDj^ttIz^iDgV)£iti)^)^{^C 
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tarj  canal  uid  air  ptasages  and  of  tbe  eellolar  porta  of  the 
internal  j^ikLl 

The«e  raaearchaa  of  Eemak  appear  in  some  measure  to 
reconcile  the  viewa  of  Ton  Baer  with  thoae  of  other 
embr^ologieta,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  blaatoderm  and 
the  lelatioa  of  its  soToral  layers  to  the  fandamental  systems 
and  at^uu  U  the  embryo.  Recent  obeenratbn,  though 
modifying  tbem  m  some  respects,  has  not  led  to  any  im- 

Cnt  iuTalidation  of  their  general  resolts;  and  we  may 
Fore  in  the  meantime  regard  them  as  forming  the 
principal  basis  or  startiag-point  of  modem  embryological 
inqntrias,  although  mnch  still  remaine  to  be  ascertuned 
as  to  the  eonrce  of  the  mesoblaat  and  its  relatioa  to  (he 
two  primitiTe  li^rs  ttf  the  blastoderm.  Uore  aspedally 
important  is  a  eomparative  embryological  riew  is  the  for^ 
mation  of  the  eodom  or  somato-risoeral  caTity,  as  connected 
with  the  gradual  ampearance  In  the  animai  series  of  the 
lymphatic  and  blood  Tascular  canties. 

Bat  while  the  teaoamhee  of  Remafc  and  othen  had  thus 
in  the  oommencement  of  the  sixth  decade  of  oar  century 
brought  the  history  of  the  general  phenomena  of  derelop- 
ment  or  embryogeny  into  a  coosistent  and  s^tematic  form, 
•specially  as  known  in  the  higher  rertebrates,  much  still 
remuaed  to  be  done  in  the  more  minute  investigation  of 
the  orij^Q  of  the  oTum  and  its  germ,  and  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  prooeas  of  fecundation,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  the  histolofpcol  and  morphological  changes  in  which  the 
organ ogenio  processes  consist.  The  progress  of  discoTory 
in  these  df^EHurtmenta  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
Tory  great  improTementa  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  methods  of  investigition,  the  sncceaafol  prosecution  of 
which  has  had  an  equally  far  ^arable  influence  on  the  whole 
range  of  minute  anatomy  and  hiatolt^,  tIl— (1),  the 
hardening,  clearing,  and  tinting  processes  of  preparotion; 
(2),  the  method  of  fine  section  of  the  parte  to  be  observed; 
and  (3),  the  permanent  preservation  of  specimens  in  the 
moist  or  dried  state. 

The  first  of  these  methods  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  chromic  acid  as  a 
hardening  agent  by  Hannover  of  Copenhagen  in  IdiO ;  and 
the  works  on  practical  histology  since  published  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  pro^gioua  advance  in  refiaement  in  the 
adaptation  of  this  and  other  methods  of  hardening  and  dis* 
tinctive  coloration  of  the  tissues,  which  have  in  recent  times 
rendered  tite  minuter  investigation  of  the  tissues  compara- 
tively elegant  and  exact,  and  indeed  now  almost  exhaustive. 

The  second  method,  or  that  of  sections,  as  applied  to 
embryological  research,  obvioody  saggested  by  the  diagrams 
of  Pander  and  Ton  Baer,  seems  first  to  have  been  practi- 
cally applied  by  Allen  Thomson  in  1831,  though  without 
the  assistance  of  finer  modem  appliances,  in  the  aacertain- 
meat  of  the  earliest  doable  condition  of  the  aorta  in  the 
bird's  embryo.  It  was  soon  carried  to  a  mnch  greater 
extent  by  Beichert,  and  later  by  Bemalc,  and  it  is  now 
universaUy  punned  as  a  principal  means  of  embryological 
investigation.  To  show  the  extent  to  which  the  snccessf  nl 
combination  of  the  above-tnentioned  methods  is  now  carried 
by  the  use  of  the  most  approved  chemical  reagents  and  the 
beet  eectiouEd  instruments,  it  may  be  stated  that  as  many  as 
several  hundreds  of  perfectly  clear  sections  may  be  made 
through  the  body  of  an  embryo  of  only  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  that  umilarly  thin  sections  may  be  made  in  auy  de- 
sired direction  throu^  the  ainallest  as  well  as  larger  ova, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  delicacy  of  some  of 
the  porta  and  the  inequaUty  of  their  density,  every  one  of 
the  Motions  may  be  made  to  present  •  distinet  and  true 
view  both  of  micnwcopio  histological  characters  and 
of  the  laiger  morphological  relations  of  the  parts  observed. 

Accordingly,  during  the  time  which  has  elapaed  since  the 
pttblicatioa  of  Remak's  work,  the  number  of  contributions 


to  different  parts  of  our  subject,  by  the  hisioiy  of  original 
obserrations  made  mainly  by  the  way  of  sectiooa,  ham 
been  immense,  and  it  goes  on  increasing  to  the  fweMiit 
time.  Among  the  more  important  <d  these,  h  influencing 
the  general  progress  of  emh^h^cal  science^  the  fdlowinjf 
may  be  mentioned. 

Fint,  ax  coonMtiou  with  the  devatoiaaeDt  of  Ushea,  ths 
r«MuchN  of  L«reboul]at  "  On  the  Pike  and  tke  Perch"  {Attmal. 
tie*  Seisnets  Nai.,  1863, ) :  thoM  of  JoMph  Oellachsr  "  On  tha  Tnmt " 
{ZMkK  f%r  IfutMA.  Zool.,  1872^;  thoM  of  Hii  tin  "Ob 
Omm>iu  £1th«^"  sppMring  in  1876^  and  tiw  impwtant  and 
eUbonto  reMuchM  of  ?.  K  Balfoar"On  the  Etumobnneb 
Fishei,"  in  1874  and  following  jtm  {Jeurn.  ofAnaL  and  Pkj/tioL 
and  Quari.  Jottmal  o/  Micntcopic  Anatomjf) ;  the  prize  memoir  of 
Rkx  SchnlM  On  UU  /bwImmMU  of  M«  JUiwr  Langnf,  Hurian, 
IBM  ;  and  the  teaeerohei  ol  KomJemky  "  On  the  Derelopment  of 
the  Anphioxoi"  (in  the  Mtn.  ^  tht  St  feUrthiryAead.,  torn  zj., 
1807),  ere  ileMrrinz  of  uotioe. 

decond,  In  nganl  to  Amphtbit,  aft«r  the  memoui  of  BaecoBi, 
Beichert,  Brauk,  udC.  Vogt  of  MrLer  date,  the  most  Importuit 
ncent  eontributwu  an  those  of  T.  Baiabeeke  "  Oa  the  davdop- 
nent  of  Pelobttei  fnwas"  {Vim.  it  TAcad.  d».  Sdrtfut,  vol 
i«i^.,  1888),  end  the  very  beeutiful  work  of  C  0«tte  On  De- 
vtlopmtnl  qftlu  Toad,  Sombinator  ignim  (Leipeia,  1874,  folio). 

l^id,  in  regerd  to  RepUlio,  not  much  haM  bent  done  aince 
Bathke'swork  On  t/U  DmlopmmU  tf  Ms  fiirtl*  waa  fmbUslied  u 
1848.  Bat  then  nuy  b«  mentioned  as  VelosUo  coutribuUons  to 
tkU  departnieDt,  the  Account  tfLhi  D*vtloom*ni  of  On  CroepdiU,  by 
lUthke  himaeU in  18fl6,  and  the  "Emuryologrof  the  Turtle,"  by  H. 
3.  Oltrk,  in  Aauns'*  Onttribuliont  to  tlit  Ifatural  SUlon/t^tkt 
UniUd  Stain  (vol.  ii.  1887). 

Fourth,  in  the  ekas  of  Birds,  the  moat  notable  work  whieb  baa 
appeared  in  recent  timea  on  the  earlier  phenomena  of  their  dcTtlep- 
ment  is  that  of  Hia,  entitled  Iteuarchst  m  Vu  Fini  Fmndalion  ^ 
ikt  Body  in  FtrUbraU  Animals  (Leipaic,  1888),  in  which  n  careful 
lerision  of  (he  aabjeet  ia  nndertaken  from  original  obeorratioa^ 
and  a  cleanr  distinction  oaUbliahed  between  the  axial  or  centnl 
aod  the  lateral  parU  of  the  blastoderm.  Under  thia  head  come 
aim  the  researchea  of  Dureynpon  theprimitire  trace  of  the  chick 
(Uhr,  1866),  F.  U.  Balfour's  paper  on  the  aame  anbjec^  (1878), 
and  the  important  obaerrations  of  Perameachko  on  the  formsthm 
of  the  layen  of  the  blastoderm,  especially  the  middle  <»•  (rimna 
Acad.,  1888),  ASanaaleffon  the  fint  circoUtion  in  the  fowl's  embryo 
(in  1886),  E.  Klein  on  the  derelopment  of  blood  reeaels  and  blood 
corpuscles  from  the  middle  layer  (1868),  along  with  which  mar  also 
be  ouoted  the  obesrvatioDa  of  Widdeyer,  OelUchw,  Strioker,  OStte^ 
Balfour,  and  KdUiker,  as  tending  to  throw  U|^t  on  the  origta  ef 
the  blastodermic  layers. 

Fifth,  in  regnrd  to  Uammalia,  the  most  recent  obsarvatMis aftcf 
tboae  of  BischoB  on  the  process  of  development  In  this  dun,  are 
thoee  of  Hensen,  in  ZtitmA.  /*r  Anal,  vnd  EniyoicMnngafaek., 
ToL  i.,  1875-8  ;  the  obaerrations  of  KSlliker  in  the  new  edition 
of  his  ayatematio  work,  1876  ;  thoae  of  Beichert,  in  hu  Aeamnt  tf 
tht  Dtvthpm«yU  of  Oi»  Ouinaa^g,  Berlin,  IS6S^  and  his  DucriftiM 
of  an  Early  Human  Frodwt,  kc,  Berlin.  1878 ;  slaoln  the  p^>m 
of  E.  A.  Bchifer,  from  fAyritfl.  Laborat.  Univ.  OUL  London,  and 
Froe-dingt  Say.  8oc,  1876. 

On  the  structure  and  morpbohwy  of  the  ovnm  may  be  quoted  tha 
article  "  Ovum  "  in  the  CyelopaiUi  t/ Anatomy  and  fkyaMcglh  by 
Allen  Thomson  (1853-66) ;  the  eoatributions  of  Oesenbanr,  186L 
and  1864,  and  of  Cramer  1868;  and  the  v«iy  able  "MmtSn 
Coujouni  "  of  Edward  van  Beneden,  BsOmtlmgiir  la  eaaywIKiii  «f 
la  mgni/kaiian  d4  tOn^,  Bnusel%  1870. 

with  respect  to  the  process  of  segnentation  of  the  ovum  and 
earliest  ateps  in  Uie  formation  of  the  ^rm,  the  most  interesting  re- 
searches hare  recently  been  oommunicated  >iy  Anerbach,  Bntschli, 
Straabuiger,  Edw.  ran  Beneden,  Oscar  Hertwi^  and  othei^  which 
an  stiU  m  progras,  and  will  b«  nfenred  to  in  the  article  Gxmb- 

nATIOK. 

Sereral  aystematio  works  or  text-books  on  embryolMy  bare  ap- 
peared since  it  assumed  the  form  and  dimensions  (rf  a  specul 
branch  of  science.  The  first  of  these,  by  Valentin,  Tefeirin^  to  the 
development  of  nan,  mammala,  and  birds,  waa  psblished  m  ISSfi. 
The  next  was  that  of  Blschoff,  published  in  Itll,  as  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  encyclopadia  system  of  suatomy  named  after 
Soemmering.  The  third  work  of  this  kind  was  that  <rf  KSlliker,  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  published,  in  1861,  and  giving  a  wry  full 
acoonnt  of  the  derelopment  of  the  ovum  and  embryo  in  man  and 
the  higher  animals.  Of  this  work  a  second  edition  is  now  in  ^o* 
gram,  Se  first  part  having  sppeaTed  in  1876.  To  this  ezoellantwork, 
as  the  prodnelQon  of  one  whohaseontribated  avety  laigeamoontM 
original  observations  on  embryolosy  and  the  whole  range  of  mianta 
anatomy,  the  reader  may  be  rstsnwl  for  the  ftillsat  and  nest 
acourata  lystenatifl  InCsnnation  ou  |fh9  mblasL^  iKC^nilf^"^ 
ambiyology  we  have  lli9i1lBMMifiK3QOAM4:of  Bathk^ 
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rilted  ■fter  Ms  <lMt1i  by  Kblliker  !a  1S61,  and  the  Lehrhtuk  dtr 
Faylnelunde  Emiryjlogie  by  8.  L.  Schenk,  Vienna,  1874.  We 
nytlMrerer  hen  to  tits  esullent  plates  itltutraling  eoibiyolt^ 
»th(ianKi;)Ayt^i»of  A.  Ecker,  1854. 

b  Qm  nniDtry,  sine*  tha  sppean»ic«  of  tho  vnj  careful  tmns- 
litMBof  Miiller'i  FAy»io/<OT  by  Baly,  which  had  thaidrantsiga  of 
nriaaa  in  many  of  ita  parts  by  Sharpey,  and  the  translation  of 
ffigner'i  Pkfhwfft  in  1840,  thero  has  appeared  only  one  eyste- 
BWie  work  on  embryology,  viz.,  the  EJerrunu  o/  Embryolcgy  by 
M.?orterandF.M.  Balfoar.of  which  the  Brst  part,  which  appeared 
in  1874,  treating  of  the  derelopment  of  the  embryo  of  birds, 
dnerra  the  hisheat  praise.  A  short  riew  of  haman  embryology  is 
(iieo  b;  Allen  Thomson  in  the  8th  edition  ofQosin'a  Anatomy,  1679. 

far  an  account  of  the  relation  of  embryolofflT  to  the  classification 
of  inimalt  and  to  phylogeny  or  the  theory  <tf  descent,  the  English 
nsder  is  referred  to  various  parts-  of  the  writings  of  DaiwlD  «nd 
Huley.andto  the  exceUent  translation  of  Haeckri'i  work  OB>iho 
Bitttry  ef  CrealioK,  2  vols.,  I^ndon,  1874 ;  to  F.  K.  Balfour's 
"Comperiaon  of  the  Early  St sges  in  the  Development  of  Verte- 
IntM  in  Journ.  of  Mieroacopkal  SeUtue,  vol.  xv.,  1876,  and  to 
the  Roeutly  published  JVbtes  o»  Etniryoiogj/  and  CUutfJUatUm, 
B.  Bqr  iMkestsr,  1877. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  the  foundBtion 
and  progress  of  the  tcieoce  of  embryology,  do  attempt  has 
leea  made  to  trace  that  part  of  it  which  inclndea  the 
development  of  different  inTortebrate  animals,  as  it  was  felt 
that  from  the  extremeljr  nameroas,  raried,  scattered,  and 
fngmeataty  nature  of  maiiy  of  tbecootributioTis  of  authors 
in  this  part  of  our  sulgect,  any  attempt  at  the  dtatioa  eren  of 
the  nore  impcwtaat  voold  b«  quite  ansaitable  to  this  wivk. 

It  will  be  enongb  for  us  here  to  state  that  the  firrt  oon- 
tiderable  original  work  on  the  development  of  a  division  of 
the  iarertebrates  was  that  of  KaoH^  Herold  of  Marburg 
OB  spiders,  **  De  generatione  Araneanun  ex  ovo,"  published 
stUsrboqf  in  1S34,  in  which  the  whole  phenomena  of  the 
fwmatiTe  procees  in  that  animal  are  described  with  remuk- 
ihle  cleaioess  and  c<anpletenea8^ 

A  few  years  later  an  important  series  of  contributions  to 
tite  history  of  the  development  of  invertebrate  animals 
a[^tesred-in  the  second  volume  of  Burdacli's  work  on 
f^ytioloffjf,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in 
182^  and  in  tliis  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
£stotoa  was  the  production  of  Cb.  Tbeod.  Yon  Siobold, 
tad  that  of  most  of  the  other  invertebrates,  was  com- 
piled by  Rathke  from  the  results  of  his  own  observations 
•ad  those  of  others.  These  memoirs,  together  with  others 
ubtequently  published  by  Rathke,  entitle  him  to  be  re- 
sided as  the  founder  of  invertebrate  embryolt^y. 

It  would  be  quite  unsuitable  in  this  article  to  attempt 
to  porsae  further  the  history  of  research  in  the  embryology 
of  iDvurtebrate  animals,  as  may  well  bo  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing enumeration  in  an  alphabetical  order  of  the  names 
of  lome  of  the  more  prominent  original  obbervers,  to  whom 
hn  been  mainly  due  the  great  progress  in  this  part  of  our 
Kteoce,  viz.,  Agoastz,  Allman,  Balbiani,  Edward  van  Bene- 
dea,  P.  J.  van  Beneden,  Victor  Cams,  Claparode,  Cohn, 
lUyel),  Darwin,  Dujardin,  Ecker,  Escbricht,  Qegenbaur, 
Hieckel,  Huxley,  KoUiker,  Kowalewsky,  Kruhn,  Lacaze 
Dothiers,  Lereboullet,  Leuckart,  Leydig,  Lovca,  Lubbock, 
^eUchuikoff,  Milne-Edwards,  H.  Mtillor,  Johannes  Miiller, 
^ofdvann,  Prevost,  Qoatrefages,  Salensky,  Sars,  Max 
Scbultie,  Semper,  Steenatrup,  Stein,  C.  Vogt,  R.  Wagner, 
^thiU  Wright     But  this  list  includes  only  s  small  part 

the  observers  whose  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of 
tliia  wide  field  of  research  would  require  to  be  noticed  in 
iay  account  of  its  literature. 

'Ria  most  general  results  which  are  deducibie  from 
^  ntuneroug  observations  which  are  now  being  accumulated 
^  this  department  of  embryology  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
Irflowj. 

In  the  Protozoa  there  is  no  true  sexual  generation, 
iHliongh  in  some  the  phenomena  of  conjugatioik  form  an 
roach  to  that  niode  of  reproduction.  The  greater  number 


usually  naultiply  either  by  fission  or  by  gemmation;  but 
in  some,  and  probably  in  nil,  reproduction  alao  appears 
to  take  place  from  extremely  minute  particles  separated 
from  the  parent  animals,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  ova, 
but  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  designate 
germinal  particles. 

In  all  animals  above  the  Protozoa,  bcludingthe^  sponge^ 
male  and  female  reproductive  elements  are  to  be  distin* 
gubhed,  that  of  the  female  taking  the  form  of  an  ovum, 
in  which  the  germinal  part  has  Uie  protoplasm io  structure 
of  a  true  organized  cell 

Fecundation  of  the  ovum  takes  place,  as  in  all  verte- 
brates, by  the  direct  access  of  the  eubstance  of  the  male 
element  to  the  germinal  part  of  the  ovum. 

The  first  steps  in  the  development  of  a  fecundated  ovum 
are  in  all  instances  among  the  invertebrates,  just  aa  in  tbe 
vertebrates,  those  of  cellular  multiplication  by  fission  or  ■ 
cleavage  of  the  protoplasmic  germ  of  the  ovum,  which  results 
in  the  formation  of  a  more  or  less  laminar  blastoderm. 

This  blastoderm  presents  at  first  two  layers  of  cells, 
ectoderm  and  eudoderm,  in  all  animals  above  the  Protozoa, 
and  in  the  lowest,  of  the  Ccelenterata  only  two ;  but  in  all  the 
higher  animals  there  appears  an  additional  intermediate 
layer  or  layers,  constituting  the  mesoderm. 

From  these  layers  the  rudiments  of  the  several  systems 
aud  organs  of  tlie  body  are  developed  by  processes  of  cel- 
lular multiplication  and  differentiation  according  to  iXrtaiu . 
histol<^eal  and  morphological  laws  essentislly  analogous 
to  those  which  have  been  in  part  previously  referred  to  ia 
this  article,  and  wludi  will  be  more  fully  described  in  tba( 
on  Gbnsratioh. 

Having  now  traced  the  principal  steps  by  which,  upoa 
the  basis  of  extended  morphological  and  histological  ob> 
servations  dnring  a  century,  extending  fn»n  Wolff  to  Dar* 
win,'  the  scianee  of  embryology  hss  been  securely  founded, 
enough  .has  been  ^dnced  to  show  the  important  place 
which  this  sdence  must  occupy  in  relation  to  other  dspart- 
ments  of  hii^t^.  It  will  be  seen  that  histology  owes  to 
embryological  observations  ths  ^atest  amount  of  its  recent 
extraordinary  progress.  It  is  also  apparent  that  many  of 
the  m'oat  important  facts  in  physiology,  especially  as  related 
to  growth  and  nutrition,  can  only  be  onderstood  from  e 
full  aud  minute  acquaintance  with  the  vsrioua  changes  of 
differentiation  observed  in  the  development  of  organic 
structure.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  nature  of  certain 
kinds  of  congenital  malformation  receive  their  rational 
explanation  in  the  knowledge  of  tbe  natural  organogenetio 
process  of  development,  from  which  they  are  no  more  than 
deviations  in  different  modes  and  degrees.  Not  can -it  be 
doubted  that  the  arrangement  of  animals  under  an  ap- 
proved zoological  system,  in  which  the  various  affinities 
and  gradations  of  their  organization  are  fully  recognized, 
can  only  be  undertaken  upon  the  basis  of  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  young  of  animals 
and  the  relation  of  tbe  embryonic  to  the  adult  forms  of 
the  species.'  Lastly,  the  general  views  which  we  may 
attempt  to  form  of  the  process  by  v/hich  in  the  long  lapse 
of  time  since  the  creation  the  various  kinds  of  animals, 
including  man,  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  must 
be  founded  on  the  correlation  of  the  ascertained  facts  of 
embryology,  as  observed  in  every  animal  species,  with  the 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  different  forms  and  grodationa  of 
all  existing  animaU,  and  with  the  more  complete  observa- 
tion of  the  different  forms  of  organization,  the  evidence  of 
whose  existence  at  successive  periods  of  the  earth's  history 
is  to  be  found  in  their  fossil  remains  which  are  inclosed  iu 
the  various  strata  composing  its  superficial  crust,    (a.  T.) 

EMDEN,  formerly  Ehbdek,  a  maritime  town  of  ProEsia, 
in  the  district  of  Aurich,  province  of  Hanover,  is  situated  ^ 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  on'^^'Wtoiphalian-rMliny,'^ 
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45  miles  W.N.ff.  of  Oldeubarg.  Th«  town  is  much 
iiitenacted  hj  canals,  and  more  than  thirty  bridges  are  re- 
quired to  connect  ita  different  parts.  It  has  a  considerable 
maritiDM  trade,  chiefly  in  corn,  butter,  cheese,  and  wood. 
Its  indastries  are  ship-building,  tanning,  and  tiie  jnannfac- 
tare  of  psper,  cement,  and  tobacca  Amongst  its  public 
buildings  may  be  named  the  town^oose,  the  orphanage, 
the  poorhouse,  the  muieum,  the  great  Kef<»med  church,  the 
gymnasium,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  institute  Emdea 
belonged  originally  to  East  Friesland.  From  1595  it  was 
a  free  town  nndsr  the  protection  of  Holland  until  1744, 
when,  along  with  East  Friesland,  it  waA  transferred  to 
Prussia,  after  which,  it  came  into  the  poasessioD  of  Holland 
in  1806,  of  France  in  1809,  of  Prussia  in  1814,  and  of 
HinoTer  in  1815 ;  and  finally  in  1866  it  was,  along  with 
Hanover,  incorporated  with  Prussia.  The  population  of 
Emden  in  1875  was  U,874. 

£M£RALD  (Greek,  <r/iapavSoc),  a  precious  stone  classed 
mineratogically  with  the  beryl  (see  vol  iii.  p.  613),  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  iu  having  a  fine  green  colour, 
attributed  to  the  presence  in  it  of  chromium  sesquiozide  : 
it  also  never  presents  the  internal  striss  often  seen  in  the 
beryl.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  emerald  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula  6SiO«ALO,,3Q10.  It  occurs 
in  six-sided  prismatic  crystals  of  the  hexagonal  system,  the 
edges  of  which  not  nnfrequently  show  various  modifications. 
The  emerald  is  transparent  or  translucent,  and  has  a  vitreous, 
rarely  resinous  lustre,  an  uneven  and  conchoidal  fracture, 
ahardness  of  7*5-8,  and  aepecifio  gravity  of  2-670  to  2*732. 
It  is  brittle  and  comparatively  soft  when  fresh  from  the 
mine,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  specific 
gravity  of  crystallized  emeralds  after  fusion  was  found  by 
OreviUe  Williams  to  be  2*4,  9  per  cent  of  the  original 
weight  having  been  lost  The  emerald  is  unaffected  by 
aeidSf  but  with  borax  ^ves  befMe  the  blowpipe  a  transparent 
greemsh  0a».  On  friction  it  becomes  ^ectric.  Wobler, 
Bose^  Hofmeister,  and  QreviUe  Williams  have  shown  that 
the  emerald  may  be  hpated  to  a  nry  high  temperature 
without  destruction  of  its  colour,  which  cannot  therefore,  us 
supposed  by  liswy,  be  due  to  the  orgaaio  uapuritiefl 
discovered  in  the  stone.  CSeavaga  of  the  emerald  at 'right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  tha  crystals  may  be  effected  witiiout 
much  difficulty,  and  in  the  East,  previoos  to  about  the 
middle  of  th»  16th  century,  the  stone  was  generally  worn 
in  slices  so  obtained.  The  fiiwst  emeralds  are  procured  from 
Muzo,  in  Colombu  (see  voL  tl  p.  104).  The  fossUiferons 
character  of  the  Emestona  in  which  th^  ocenr  at  Unio,  and 
the  presence  in  them  of  from  1*66  to  3*16  per  cent  of 
water,  led  lEr  Lewy  to  the  conclusion  that  they  most  hava 
been  crystallized  ont  of  aqueous  lolntion.  Other  localities 
are  Henbachthal  in  Salzburg,  OdontdiAong  in  Siberia, 
and  Catgargum  in  India.  The.  emeralds  of  Colombia, 
according  to  Boussingault,  are  divided  into  several  classes, 
the  principal  of  whidi  are  the  cantUillot  or  the  crystallized 
and  more  valuable  stones,  and  the  morallont  or  amorphous 
stones,  poor  in  colour,  and  of  little  valnei  The  Hebrew 
word  nopheeh,  rendered  "  emerald  "  in  the  English  vereion 
of  the  Scriptures,  appears  to  have  been  the  carbuncle.  The 
emerald  wsa  highly  valued  by  the  ancients  (see  FHny, 
Jfat.  ITisl.,  zxzvii.  5).  Various  virtues  were  formerly 
ascribed  to  the  gem  :  it  was  said  to  be  good  for  the  eyes, 
to  colour  water  green,  to  assist  women  in  childbirth,  and  to 
drive  away  evil  spirits  ;  and  in  the  East  it  is  still  accredited 
with  talismanic  and  medicinal  properties.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  examples  of  the  emerald  is  that  iu  the 
possession  of  the  dnke  of  Devonshire,  measuring  upwards 
of  2  inches  in  length,  and  across  its  three  diametera  2^,  21, 
and  I  j  inches.  Other  fine  stones  are  the  Hope  emerald, 
weighing  6  oz,  and  those  of  the  Rnsaiwi,  Saxon,  and 
Papal  crnwna    Emeralds  are  cnt  on  a  copper  wheel  with 


emery,  and  polished  on* a  tin  wheel  with  mtten-stcAei- 
"  In  a  good  gem,"  says  Mr  Emanuel,  "  the  sorface  must  b» 
perfectly  straight  and  smooth,  so  as  to  cast  no  darkenin|g 
shadow  on  any  of  its  particles."  The  form  usually  gircn 
to  emeralds  is  that  of  a  square  table  with  the  edges  re- 
placed, the  lower  surface  being  cnt  into  facets  parallel  to 
their  aides.  When  fine  they  are  always  set  without  a  foil ; 
and,  as  thetr  brilliancy  is  somewhat  impaired  by  candle- 
light, they  are  generally  surrounded  with  small  diamonds- 
or  pearls,  which  enhanoe  their  effect  The  gem  has  beoa 
very  successfully  imitated  by  mannfaetnrera  td  paste  stones, 
tha  colouring  matter  used  beim;  oxide  of  chromium.  As  s 
gem  the  emerald  is  reckoned  inferior  only  t?  the  diamond 
aud  ruby,  but,  unlike  them,  it  does  not  increase  in  value  tn 
proportion  to  the  cube  of  ita  weight  What  is  termed 
the  Oriental  emerald  is  a  green  varie^  of  corundum,  att 
Mceediogly  scarce  gem. 

S«e  H.  Erossnd,  Diammda  and  Prtetnu  SUnm,  18S5 ;  Qnvill* 
WiUiuiu^  "RcMsrches  on  Emeralds  sad  Bsiyl^"  fne.  Sof,  Sec, 
xzL  1873-3,  p.  409. 

tUERIC-DAYID,  TotTBSi.n[T-BKBHjUiD  (1755-1839), 
a  French  archeologtst  and  writer  on  art,  was  bora  at  Aix, 
in  Provence,  20th  August  1755.  He  was  destined  U-r  the 
legal  profession,  and  having  gone  in  1775  to  Puis  to  com- 
plete his  legal  education,  he  acquired  there  a  taste  for  art 
which  influenced  his  whole  frture  career.  After  being 
made  advocate,  he  went  to  Italy,  when  he  continued  hia 
art  studies.  He  soon  returned,  however,  to  his  native 
village,  and  followed  for  some  time  the  profession  of  an 
advocate ;  but  on  the  death  of'hts  uncle  Antoine  David  in 
1787  he  succeeded  to  his  printing  business.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Aix  in  1791 ;  and  althou^  ho  speedily 
resigned  his  office,  he  was  in  1793  tbraatoned  with  arreat, 
and  had  for  some  time  to  adopt  a  ngnmt  life;  Wliendanger 
was  past  he  returned  bo  Aiz,  ai^d  his  priiUfng  bnsiiiBM^ 
and  engaged  Inderal  commercial  pniaaits;  bathe  was  not 
long  in  renouDCing  these  also,  in  order  to  doTote  himaelf 
exclusively  to  literature  and  art^  From  1809  to  1810  bs 
represented  bis  department  In  the  legiilatiTC  dumber,  aud 
in  1616  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ittstitnte;  H» 
died  at  Paris,  2d  April  1839. 

£ineric-Dsrid  tu  pl&ced  in  1826  on  the  eoministioii  sppoiated 
to  Gontinin  L'Butoin  lUUnindi  lo  France.  His  prineipd  wbi^ 
KTtt  Jttehereka  tur  Fart  itatuain,  amsUUr/  dut  lt$  cuuient  H  fas 
mocUrnet,  Paris,  1806,  a  work  which  obtained  the  priu  of  the  la^- 
tnta ;  Suite  iUude»  talftUu  et  dtteinto  tTaprte  einq  lahleaux  dt 
Saphael,  Pkris*  1618-21,  in  9  vols.  foL ;  Jupiter,  eu  rcekercJut  mip 
et  dieit,  miT  im  eutit,  ftc,  Pari^  1888,  S  vols.  8tcl  illnstratal;  and 
rmlatin,  Paii%  18S7. 

EUERSOK,  WiLUAK  (1701-1782),  an  eminent  bnt 
eeeentoic  mathomatidan,  was  born  ttay  14,  1701,  st 
Hurworth,  near  Darlington,  when  his  fether  Dn^y 
Emenon,  also  a  matbematieian  of  high  attainments,  taught 
a  school  From  him  yoni^  Emerson  reeeiTod  a  thonm^ 
mathematical  education,  and  the  bequeM  of  a  good  mathe- 
matical library.  .  For  his  classical  training  he  was  indebted 
to  the  cnrate  of  Hurworth,  who  lodged  in  his  father'*  house. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  followed  his  father's  profes- 
sion, but  with  little  success ;  and  this,  coupled  with  tlie  fatt 
of  his  having  received  as  an  only  child  a  moderate  compe- 
tence from  his  parents,  led  him  to  dovute  himself  enttrefy- 
to  studious  retirement  Towards  the  close  of  1781  he  ro- 
linquished  his  studies  and  disposed  of  his  library.  His 
death  took  place  soon  after.  May  20,  1783,  at  bis  nativs 
village,  in  the  mghty-first  year  of  his  »ga.  Emerson  in 
dress,  manners,  and  appearance  was  eccentric  and  indeed 
clownish,  but  he  possessed  remarkable  independence  of 
character,  aud  intellectual  energy  of  a  vuy  high  order. 
The  boldness  with  which  he  expreesed  his  opinions  on 
religions  subjecto  le^l  to  his  being  cluvgcd  withjscepticism^ 
but  for  this  there  was  B^hfrSj^gj^^  (SiJ^'W^T 
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"^bhSI  up  in  London  during  the  publication  of  hia  works, 
tnd  carefully  revised  tiiem  sheet  hy  sheet  himself,  so  that 
ihaj  ire  singularljr  free  from  errata.  In  mechanics^  he 
mnr  adriinced  a  proposition  which  he  bad  not  previously 
teited  in  practice,  nor  published  an  invention  without  Arst 
proTing  its  effects  hj  a  model.  '  Emerson  was  married,  but 
bd  DO  family.  His  wife  employed  her  leisure  in  epinning 
so  I  carious  wheel,  of  which  an  accurate  drawing  u  given 
ia  his  Mtdtanica.  His  own  favourite  recreation  was  fishing. 
Sewu  skilled  in  the  science  of  music,  the  theory  of  sounde, 
atd  the  indent  and  modem  scales;  but  hei  never  attained 
uy  excellence  as  «  peiformer. 

Hh  bUowing  ia  a  list  of  Emerson's  worlca : — The  Doctrine  oj 
}\via»»,  1748,  8vo  ;  3"**  Proitelian  nf  Ikt  SpJtere,  orlhogra^ic, 
tOKjra^ic,  and  gnoiitieal,  1749,  8to  ;  The  EUmeiUs  ^  Trigvw 
mfry,174>,8TO;  Th4  PriKcipttn  of  ifeehaitia.Vii,  &n;j(Trtattm 
^Karifatim,  1765,  13mo  ;  A  Tnatiu  o/  Jlgcira,  in  two  books, 
lTtt,Bvo;  The  ArithmelU  of  JnJ!%Uet,and  Ut«  DifftrtiUiat Utthod, 
iltdraled  if  Exatiplu,  1767,  Svo  ;  MKh/iniea,  or  Ike  Dodrine  of 
Muie»,  1769,  8»o  ;  The  Slcm^nts  of  Optics,  in  /our  books,  1788, 
[to;  a  Sift/em  of  Adronomy,  1769,  8to  ;  TH*  Lava  of  Cmlripetal 
ai  Ontri/ugal  Fores,  1769,  firo  ;  TKl  Malhemaiieal  Principles  ^ 
OHjnpky,  1770,  8to  ;  Trads,  1770,  8to;  Cyelomathtsii,  or  an 
aif  Ititridtieticn  to  Iht  several  branches  o/  On  Mathematics,  1770, 
n  ten  Tol».  8to  ;  A  short  Comment  on  Sir  Isaac  NexetoiCi  Prin- 
tipa ;  to  which  ij  added,  A  Dt/enes  ^  Sir  Isaac  against  ths  objee- 
HmOuaiiatthmmadt  to  aivtral  parU  of  Ms  vm-k*,  1770,  Svo; 
AKiMaiunu  Treatin  tonlaining  several  UaihenuUical  Sul^eeis, 

EVERY  (Greek,  vavpw  i  Spanish,  etmrrU),  an  impure 
*inety  of  the  mmeral  comndum,  bluish-grey  to  brownish 
ia  tolonr,  dimly  tnnslaeent,  end  granular  ud  rough  in 
fnctorf^  and  having  a  h&rdneu  %  and  apeeifio  gravity 
niTiog  betveen  37  uid  4  3.  Maeh  of  the  emery  of  com 
■me  ii  artiGclally  coloured  of  s  rich  reddish  brown. 
Amlym  ef  emery  ihow  a  percmtage  composition  of  from 
ibntSO  to  80  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  8  to  33  per  cent 
1^  Me  ozid^  with  small  quutatiea  of  lUne,  silica,  and 
■it«.  It  oeeon  ia  amorphous  masses  in  schistic  goeisa^ 
enudar  Umeiton^  and  otber  oTstalline  rocki,  and  in  rolled 
ud  detached  pieces  and  in  gruinles  in  aoils.  The  principal 
Estopean  source  of  emery  is  the  island  vi  Kaxoe,  wludi  in 
1ST3  exported  to  Eogtand  1270^ni,  to  Hamburg  250 
tan,  and  to  Rotterdam  300  tone  of  the  mineraL  It  occurs 
iset  near  Smyrna,  and  in  Sweden,  Saxony,  Spain,  Qreen- 
Hasswhasetts,  and  other  localities.  Emery  is  used  as 
I  polishing  material  for  plate-glass,  crystal,  lapidaries*  work, 
and  metal^  and  in  cutting  granite  and  marble.  It  is  pro- 
P*nd  for  use  by  breaking  with  htromera,  crushing  with 
stamps,  and  sifting;  Combined  with  leather  by  the 
AmericaD  "  tanite  "  process,  or  treated  after  Rensume's 
EMthod  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  (see  Coh- 
vol  vL,  p.  243),  emery  powder  is  formed  into 
pindbg  wheels,  bonee,  and  similar  instmments.  Emery, 
l^ts  especially  that  used  for  emery-paper  and  emery-cloth, 
Bnaunonly  adulterated  with  garnet,  sircon,  iron-slag,  and 
Cller  lubcf aiices  harder  than  quartz  sand. 

EHETICS,  substances  which  are  administered  for  the 
Pifpow  of  producing  vomiting.  They  are  usually  regarded 
« of  two  varieties,  viz. ,  those  which  produce  their  effect  in 
^  of  their  alw»-ption  iuto  the  blood  and  consequent 
iiHwnce  upon  the  nerve  centres,  and  those  which  act 
i^ically  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  giving 
to  vomiting  as  the  result  of  reflex  action.  The  former 
^  of  emetics  are  slower  in  their  operation  and  are 
t^^ed  with  much  greater  depression  of  the  system  and 
■^itttdaDt  nausea  than  the  Intter,  the  action  of  which  is 
Pwpt  Hie  Qse  of  emetics  in  medicine  is  comparatively 
!^  ilthough  at  one  time  they  were  often  resorted  to 
|>  tile  early  stages  of  acute  diseases,  such  as  fevers  and 
°^matloBB,  with  the  object  of  cutting  them  short, 
••w  power,  however,  tf>  accomplish  this  is  more  than 
f'^ioDable,   Among  the  purposes  for  which  emetics  are 


employed  are  the  following — to  empty  the  stomach  m 
certain  cases  of  poisoning,  such  as  by  narcotics  or  where 
indigestible  substances  are  giving  rise  to  disturbance  which 
calls  fur  their  removal,  and  to  clear  the  air  passages  of 
obstructions,  as  in  certain  casee  of  bronchitis  or  croup,, 
where  the  respiratory  tubes  become  filled  with  morbid 
material  which  threatens  death  by  asphyxia,  and  which, 
cannot  be  dislodged  by  coughing.  For  both  these  pur> 
poses  the  stimulating  emetics  are  to  be  preferred,  such  es- 
the  eulphatea  of  zin<:  and  copper,  or,  where  these  are  not 
available,  mustard  stirred  into  water.  Again,  emetics  ar& 
employed  in  producing,  short  of  their  emetic  action,  a 
certain  degree  of  nausea  and  consequent  relaxation  during 
the  early  stages  of  acute  infiammatiou  in  strong  persons^ 
and  for  this  purpose  the  more  depressing  emetics  ara 
resorted  to,  such  as  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  apomorphia,. 
&c.  The  latter  are  likewise  employed  in.  obetetric  prac^ 
tice  with  the  view  of  producing  relaxation  in  cases  of 
protracted  labour  from  uterine  uid  muscular  rigidity. 
Emetics  ought  always  to  be  administered  with  caution,  since 
the  act  of  vomiting  may  be  attended  with  darger  where 
there  exists  any  tendency  to  brain  disease  or  in  cases  "ot 
disease  of  internal  organs;  or  further,  from  the  vomitinj^ 
continuing  longer  than  wu  intended,  iigury  may  be  Aaa» 
to  the  mucouB  membrane  of  the  stomadi  as  well  as  eerioo* 
shock  inflicted  on  the  system. 

EMEU,  evidently  from  the  Portugneee  Ema}  a  nunn 
which  has  in  turn  been  applied  to  each  of  the  earlier-known 
forms  of  Ratate  Birds,  but  has  in  all  likelihood  finally  settled 
upon  that  which  inhabits  Australia,  tbou^,  until  less  than 
a  century  ago,  it  was  given  by  most  antiion  to  the  bird 
DOW  commonly  eaUed  Caaaowaty-^is  last  word  being  a 
corrupted  form  pf  tiie  Malayan  Sutoari  (see  Ciawfurd| 
Gramm.  and  DiA  MaUtif  LanffWfft,  ii.  m.  178  and  26% 
apparently  first  printed  as  Ctuoarii  hj  BonUni  in  1658 
{HiiL  naL  et  nud.  Imt.  Orient,  p.  711 

The  Cassowaries  {Caauariidei)  and  Emeus  (Drommfor) 
— as  the  latter  name  is  now  used — ^have  ranch  etructural 
resemblance,  and  form  the  Oriw  Megitlanet^  which  is 
peculiar  to  tiie  Austndian  Re^on.  I^eesor  Huxley  hoa 
shewn  (Pnx.  Zool  Soc  1667,  pp.  422,  423)  that  they 
agree  b  differing  from  the  other  Hatitce  in  many  important 
characters,  into  the  details  of  which  tt  is  now  impoesible  to 
enter  ;  but  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  them  is  that  each, 
contour-feather  appears  to  be  double,  its  kyporrhachis,  or 
af^ersbaft,  being  as  long  as  the  main  ehaft — a  feature 
noticed  in  the  oase  of  either  form  S"  soon  as  examples  were 
brought  to  Europe,  The  external  distinctions  of  the  twa 
families  are,  however,  equally  plain.  The  Cassowaries, 
when  adult,  bear  a  homy  helmet  on  their  head,  tbey  have 
some  part  of  the  neck  bare,  generally  more  or  less  omameoted 
with  caruncles,  and  tbs  dav  of  tbe  inner  toe  ie  remarkably 
elongated.  The  Emeus  have  no  helmet,  their  head  is 
feathered,  thetr  neck  hae  no  carunclee,  and  their  inner  toea 
bear  a  claw  of  no  singular  character. 

The  type  of  the  Casuariidce  ia  the  species  named  by 
Linnaeus  Slrvtkio  eatuarius  and  by  Latham  (kttvariut  emeu. 
Vieillot  snbsequently  called  it  C.  gaUatut^  and  bis  epithet 

1  By  UorM>  (1798)  txA  Soon  (1630)  ths  word  li  stid  to  be  ftom 
tba  Arabic  Na'&nM  or  Jfa'Ma,  tn  Oatricb  {SriMio  eamaus);  but  no 
nd^ltional  erldeoee  id  suppoit  of  the  usertion  ia  given  by  Dozy  in 
1869  {Qlosiairs  dts  moU  espagndU  et  poHngais  dfrivts  d»  Varabs. 
Ed.  2,  p.  280).  AcGotdiag  to  Gemar  in  1SC5  (lib.  iii.  p.  709),  tt  vai 
the  Portnguose  name  of  tbe  Crane  (Orus  eovtmvnis),  and  lud  lieeo 
traorfemd  with  the  qualifying  addition  of  "di  On"  (i.s  ,  Ground- 
Crane)  to  the  Oatricb.  This  eUtement  la  confinoed  by  AldroTuidita 
(lib.  ix.  eap.  2).  Snbaequeetly,  bat  In  what  order  can  scarcely  now  be 
detamined,  tha  name  waa  naturally  enough  nied'for  the  Oatricb*Iili» 
birdi  fnhaUHng  the  landa  diecorered  by  tha  Portuguese,  both  In  ths 
Old  and  in  ihe  New  World.  The  last  of  these  are  now* known  as; 
Rhaan,  and  the  p^^^ding  as  Cnsaowariei.  \jOOQ 

•  Ann.  and  Maj.  If  at.  HiH.  aer.  4,  xs.  p.  500.  O 
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baa  faecn  vary  eommoDly  adopted  hj  writon,  to  tiie  exelosioD 
of  the  older  specific  appellation.  It  Beema  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  island  of  Ceram,  and  was  made  known  to  naturatUts, 
as  we  learn  from  Cliuius,  ia  1597,  by  tbe  first  Dutch  ex- 
pedition to  the  East  Indies,  when  an  example  was  brought 
from  Bonda,  whither  it  bad  doubtless  been  conveyed  from 
ita  native  island.  It  was  said  to  have  been  colled  by  the 
inhabitants  "  Emeu,"  or  "  Ema,"  but  this  name  they  must 
bave  had  from  the  earlier  Portuguese  navigators.^  Since 
tbat  time  examples  have  been  continnally  imported  into 
Xurope,  so  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  best-known 
tnembers  of  the  enbclaas  Ratitce,  and  a  description  of  it 
seems  hardly  necessary.  For  a  long  time  its  glossy,  but 
ooarse  and  hair-like,  black  plumage,  its  lofty  helmet,  the 
gaudily-coloured  caronclea  of  its  neck,  and  the  four  or  five 
barbless  qaills  which  represent  its  wing-feathers,  made  it 
appear  noiqne  amoug  birds.  But  in  1857  Dr  Qeorge 
Bennett  certified  the  existence  of  a  second  and  perfe(^ly 
distinct  species  of  Cassowary,  an  inhabitant  of  New  Britain, 
whera  it  was  known  to  the  nativea  us  the  JfoomJt,  'end  in 


fia.  1. — Cenm  Cuaowuy. 


}iia  honour  it  was  named  by  Mr  Qould  C.  bennetti.  Several 
examples  were  soon  after  received  in  this  country,  and  these 
•confirmed  the  view  of  it  already  taken.  Of  late  yeara  a  con- 
siderable number  of  other  species  of  the  genus  have  been 
ileaoibed  (see  Bibds,  vol.  iiL  p.  740,  note)  from  various 
loealitiea  ia  the  same  Subregion.*   Conspicuous  among 

^  It  is  known  that  tlie  Portagii«M  preceded  the  Dutch  In  tbeir 
voytgei  to  the  Eut,  and  It  b  almost  certtia  that  the  latter  were 
Mleted  hj  pilots  of  the  former  nation,  whoae  niunaa  for  placet  and 
variona  natural  object*  would  be  imparted  to  their  maifisjm  (ttt 
DoDO,  Tol.  Tii.  p.  S22). 

'  The  figures  are  taken,  hj  permiairioii,  from  Heaan  Hosenthal  and 
Harting'a  OHrie/tei  and  Oilrieh  Fommg,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1877. 

*  The  enterprise  of  travelliiig  natnraliata  in  New  Guinea  and  ita 
«d}acent  islanda  has  moently  been  so  great  that  the  Hit  given  in  tlie 
passage  above  referred  to  la  already  ont  of  date,  and  it  iearai  at 
present  hardly  pouible  to  place  the  exact  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  species  of  Catuarifu  before  the  reader.  SeTeral  of  them  hare 
lieen  deacribed  from  immature  eiampUs  llrtng  in  menageriee,  which 


them  from  its  large  aue  ud  lofty  helmet  b  Uie  C  aaifraf'^ 
from  the  northern  puts  of  Australisk  Its  existence  indeed 
had  been  ascertained,  by  the  late  Mr  T.  S.  Wall,  in  16S4, 
but  the  specimen  obtained  by  that  nnfortaoate  explorer 
was  lost,  and  it  was  not  until  1867  that  an  example  was 
submitted  to  competent  naturalists. 

Not  much  seems  to  be  known  of  the  habits  of  any  of  Uie 
Cassowaries  in  a  state  of  nature.  Though  the  old  speciea 
occurs  rather  plentifully  over  the  whole  of  the  interior^ 
Coram,  Mr  Wallace  was  unable  to  obtain  or  even  to  see  an 
example.  They  all  appear  to  bear  captivity  w^,  and  tha 
hens  in  confinement  frequently  lay  their  dark  green  and 
rough-shelled  eggs,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  tlie 
Bntita,  are  incubated  by  the  cocks.  Tbe  nestling  plumage 
is  mottled  (iVoc  Zool  Soc.  1863,  pL  xlii),  and  when 
about  half-grown  they  are  cloAed  in  dishevi^ed  featlws 
of  a  deep  tawny  colour. 

Of  the  Emeus  {as  the  word  is  now  restricted)  the  beat- 
known  is  the  Catuarnu  nowt-hollandia  of  Lathun,  maila 
by  Vieillot  the  Qrpe  of  hii  genua  Dromaiu,*  whnci  tbi. 
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name  of  the  family  {DromcndoB)  is  taken.  This  biM 
immediately  after  tbe  colonization  of  New  South  Wslo 
(in  1788)  was  found  to  inhabit  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  Australia,  where,  according  to  Hunter  {Hi«t,  Joam., 
pp.  409,  413),  the  natives  call  it  Maraery,  Marrjfang,  or 
^anang  ;  bat  it  has  now  bean  bo  hunted  down  that  not  an. 

have  not  always  Itred  to  aunma  the  characteriatlcs  of  the  adalt,  sod 
a  eoBapartaon  of  snch  examples  has  not  in  every  case  been  prscticabl& 
Iforeovar,  'the  precise  loealitiea  whence' some  of  them  hare  been 
farouglit  bare  periiapB  been  wrongly  aseigned.  The  promfeed  woHc  of 
Prof.  Sdradoii  on  the  ornithology  of  New  Ouinea  will  very  likclr. 
clear  np  many  points  that  are  now  open  to  doubt ;  and  though  it  U 
probable  that  in  some  Instanoea  the  same  species  haa  been  designated 
by  more  than  one  name,  it  cannot  be  mainttined  that  every  esiittng 
speoiea  haa  been  bronght  to  our  knowledge. 

*  Tbe  obvlona  misprintof  Dnimewufin  this  author's  work  (^w'r*<i 
&c.,  p.  64)  has  been  foolishly  followed  by  many  nitarallati,  CMgetfot 
that  be  corrected  it  a  few  pages  further  on  (p.  MgOWMrfwa  ft* 
properly  latiniied  form  of  which  ia  Drommu,  O 
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umq^  mnainj  at  large  in  tlio  districts  that  hare  been 
fiUyaetUed.  It  isaaid  to  bare  existed  also  on  tlie  islands 
d  BasB^a  Straits  and  in  Tasmania,  but  it  has  beea  exter- 
■iiated  in  both,  without,  bo  far  as  is  knoWn,  aoj 
•mitbologist  having  had  the  opportunity  of  detenobiog 
wbether  the  raeo  inhabiting  those  localities  was  spedficatlj 
idotical  widi  that  of  tha  mainland  or  distinct  Next  to 
tba  Ostrich  the  largest  of  existing  birds,  the  common  Emea 
h  SB  inhabitant  of  the  more  open  countrj,  feeding  on 
fruits,  roots,  and  herbage,  and  generally  keepieg  in  small 
companies.  The  nest  is  a  shfidlow  pit  scraped  in  the 
gpmnd,  mod  from  nine  to  thirteen  egg^  in  colour  varybg 
from  a  hlnishrigreen  to  a  dark  bottle-green,  are  laid  therein. 
These  are  hatched  by  the  cock-bird,  the  period  of  incnbation 
I  bstiiig  from  70  to  80  day&  The  young  at  birth  are  striped 
1  kagitadinally  with  dork  markings  on  a  light  ground.  A 
[  mssAable  atrncture  in  Dronuetu  is  a  singular  opening  in 
fts  front  of  the  windpipe^  commuoicatiDg  with  a  tracheal 
poad.  This  haa  attraietad  the  attention  oi  sereml 
uatomists,  and  has  been  well  described  by  Dr  Hurie 
{Fne.  ZooL  Soe.  1867,  pp^  405-416).  Various  coDjeo- 
torsB  ban  bera  made  as  to  ita  function,  the  most  probable 
flf  which  aeanis  to  be  that  it  ia  an  organ  of  sound  in  the 
Ixeediag-aeason,  at  which  time  the  hen-bird  has  long  been 
faunrn  to  ntter  a  remarkably  loud  booming  note.  Dae 
coaTBaiBiioe  being  afforded  to  It,  the  Enun  thrires  well,  and 
Mdilj  pratiagiUea  its  kind  in  Entopo.  It  is  the  only  form 
ef  Sotite  nnt  wblek  notumlly  takes  to  the  water,  and 
eampbs  ham  been  lean  Tcdnntorily  ivimming  a  wide 

The  azistettce  in  Australia  of  a  second  species  of 
Dnaunu  had  long  been  suspected,  and  Broderip  in  1842 
BtslaA  (Pmiiy  Cjulopw  xziii.  p.  146)  that  Ur  Gould  had 
ttm  fplied  «  name  {D.  parmUus)  for  it ;  but  there  con 
be  Blttft  donbt  that  this  anggestiop  was  founded  on  a 
iuUml  Howerer,  in  1869  Mr  Butlett  described,  under 
the  MM  of  />.  irroraiua,  what  has  sioce  been  generally 
tdsittted  to  be  a  good  epecies,  and  it  now  seams  cwtaiir 
tlut  this  fills  in  tbs  western  part  of  Australia  the  place 
oeeapied  by  the  oIder4nown  form  in  the  Eastern.  It  is  a 
One  sloider  bird,  and  when  adult  has  tbe  feathers  barred 
vith  white  and  dork-grey  ending  in  a  black  spot  which  ha^ 
smfims  margin,  while  those  of  D.  novee-kotlandicB  are  of 
ft  Baiforin  blockish^irey  fnnn  the  base  to  near  the  tip,  which 
ii  blade  with  a  broad  subterminol  rufous  bond.  Both 
species  have  been  figured  by  Kr  ficlater  from  admirable 
draaings  by  Ur  Wolf  (Trant.  £oU.  Soc  iv.  pis.  75,  76), 
sod  interesting  partieolars  as  to  their  domestication  in 
Es^ODd  are  given  by  Mr  Horting  (OitricAei  and  Ottrieh 
^enuV.  pp-  131-174).  (a.  n.) 

EMIOBATIOK,  now  one  ^  the  most  constant  and 
erieriy  movements  of  human  society,  must  have  been  one 
A  the  earliest,  howe^r  irregular,  of  hnman  impulses.  It 
ii  tiie  act  of  men,  familiei^  tribes,  or  parts  of  tribes,  leaving 
the  place  of  then  birth  wiUi  the  view  of  settling  in  some 
ttker  plaeck  They  are  emigrants  in  the  country  ^ey  leave, 
ud  immigrants  in  the  countiy  they  pass  into.  But  this 
Hnrene  nomenclature  describes  an  identical  class  of  persons 
ul  the  same  kind  of  adventure,  more  necessary  now  than 
nwto  be  distinguished  from  migrations  within  a  given  tern- 
toiy,  or  the  frequent  travellings  between  distant  countries 
b  vluch  many  engage^  whether  on  purposes  of  business  or 
l^wiire.  Emigration  is  a  going  out  with  a  design  of  per- 
Bioently  settling  in  new  seats  of  residence,  labour,  trade, 
ud  iodety.  It  is  the  practical  response  which  maDkind 
tiXTs  given  in  all  ages  to  the  command  to  '*  multiply,  and 
f^dcdih  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;"  or,  in  other  words,  it 
> accessary  result  of  the  increase  of  population  within  a 
I^ted  though  cherished  space,  and  of  the  appointed  destiny 
^  9tt  race  to  people  and  devdop  the  world. 
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The  natural  law  of  pt^lation,  thongh  probably  tho 
deep  underlying  force  of  ul  emigrations,  is  not  the  only 
force  at  work  in  the  general  movement  by  which  pM^pIe, 
and  races  of  people,  hare  migrated  from  one  part  of  tha 
world  to  another.  Not  only  famines,  which  may  be  saici 
to  present  the  pressure  of  population  in  its  inteusest  fnrm, 
but  wars  of  oCBcial  conquest  and  ambition,  religious  persecib 
tions  and  religious  phantasies,  civil  broils  and  political  r^ 
volutioiis,  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  the  envy 
of  more  genial  climes  and  fertile  lands  than  people  have 
been  bom  to,  the  individual  love  of  ehadge  and  adventure 
and  pushing  one's  fortune,  have  eoosiderable  power  in  pro- 
moting emigraUona,  apart  from  the  rude  pressure  of  physi* 
col  wantSL  E'amiuea  in  India,  for  example,  do  not  nsnlt 
in  much  onigratbn ;  uid  yet  the  Irish  famine  ia  1846-7 
led  immediatuy  to  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe  removals  oit 
perscms  and  families'Xnun  one  hemisphere  to  another  in 
modem  timea  It  would  be  difficult  to  ocoount  by  the  law 
of  population  for  the  successive  immif^tions  of  Saxons^ 
Danes,  and  Normans  into  England,  or  to  maintain  that  it 
was  a  force  of  hunger  only  which  impelled  the  NcKthem. 
barbarians  to  attack  tbe  Soman  Empift.  In  the  invasion 
of  Turkey  in  1877  the  fiussian  soldiers  ore  said  to  have  been 
surprised  at  the  plenty  of  the  Bulgarian  towns  ud 
villages^  and  to  have  lud  curious  reflections  why  they 
should  have  been  led  so  far  afield  to  battie  for  the  relief  of 
a^population  so  mneh  more  comfortably  bestowed  than 
themselvee.  Yet  when  the  Rosstui  soldiers  return  to  tbeii 
comparatively  sterile  hmnes,  having  seen  the  abundsaoe  of 
grain  and  frnita  and  flowers  on  tiie  slopes  of  the  Balkana^ 
their  accounts  will  probably  only  increase  the  Muscovite 
passion  to  penetrate  by  force  of  arms  into  more  productive' 
rwions  than  those  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  We  must 
allow,  in  shor^  for  many  causes  of  emigration,  as  wdl  at 
many  wrong  vuwa  ot  the  means  hj  whmh  the  advaBtngev 
of  emigration  are  to  be  realised. 

The  passage  of  Scripture  which  relatea  what  took  place 
between  Abr^m  and  Lot  in  the  plains  of  Bethel,  adauced 
by  3.  R.  H'Culloch  in  the  article  '*  Emigration  "  in  the  last 
edition  of  this  work,  wiU  always  remain  a  strikingly  natural 
and  suggestive  picture  of  the  outward  movement  of  society 
in  its  primitive  elements.  There  was  no  want  apparently 
of  material  resources.  <*l8  not  the  whole  land  before  thee," 
were  the  words  of  Abraham ;  and  Lot,  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
saw  the  plain  of  Jordan  unoccupied  and  well-watered.  But 
there  was  strife  among  the  servants,  quarrels  as  to  posturinga 
.and  waterings,  with  Canaanites  and  Perizsites  dwelling  in 
the  land  as  an  additional  clement  of  disorder.  The  kinsmen 
could  not  sgree,  or  adjust  their  rale ;  and  separation  would 
be  judicious,  if  not  necessary.  Tha  narrative  exhibits  the 
influence  of  individualism  on  human  affairs — on  the  affair 
of  emigration  as  on  otlien.  In  eeriy  times  it  was  found 
difficult  or  impossible  to  make  any  important  progress  on 
the  basis  of  social  unity. 

Nomads  taking  poss^ion  of  vacant  territory  or  invading 
the  territory  of  others,  victorious  kings  carrying  whole 
tribes  or  nations  into  captivity,  citizens  driven  out  of 
civilized  states  by  political  rage,  or  attracted  to  adjacent 
lands  by  the  promised  wealth  of  agriculture  or  trade,  and 
colonies  more  or  less  officially  organized  in  tiie  track  of  war 
and  conquest,  are  the  pictures  we  have  of  emigration  in  the 
ancient  world. 

"  Many  of  the  emigrants  fwtn  the  GreeJt  States,  as  ifr  K'Cnlloch 
wrote  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  "  consisted  of  citizens  forced 
by  the  Tiole&ce  of  contending  f&ctioos  to  seek  ntw  settlements  in 
other  countrir?.  But  Greece  also  seat  forth  emigranti,  impelled 
by  the  difficulty  of  maintainiQg  themselves  at  borne,  or  alliiTed  by 
the  glowing  df^scriptions  of  the  comparative  abundance  they  would 
enjoy  in  distant  Innds.  Both  these  classes  of  emigrants  established 
themselvea,  for  the  most  part,  either  in  countries  with  a  sc^aty 
popnUtion,  or  whose  inbabitauts  wen  in  a  dMidsdly  lower  state  « 
civilization.    And  the  sreater  refinement  and  Intcenuitr  of  the 
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Graeks,  ud  tlieir  indtittrioni  habitB,  oniblvd  tbem  to  main  a  rmpid 
progress,  ao  that  KTorol  of  thus  coloniea  became,  in  no  Terv 
seogthenud  period,  populotu  tnd  powerful  elates. 

"  Few  ToIoDtarx  emignuits  ever  left  Rome.  The  colonies  which 
she  seat  fod.h  were  intended  to  bridle  subjngated  provinces,  and 
should  be  regarded  rather  as  the  outposts  of  an  immense  army,  the 
headodarten  of  which  were  at  Rome,  than  as  establishments  of 
iadinduals  who  had  bid  adimi  to  their  mother  ooontrjr,  and  who 
iot«nded  to  nn'i"t*i"  thenuelrn  in  their  ttsv  nsidwuM  bj  their 
own  industry. 

"  But  in  their  wish  to  amend  tbeir  eondition,  emignuts  jara 
not  always  been  contented  to  establish  themselves  in  unoccupied 
«r  thinly -peopled  countries.  Sonjetimas,  as  in  the  casr  of  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  northern  natioiu  into  the  Ronuu)  empire,  they  have 
attacked  countries  that  were  densely  peopled,  and,,  hsrring  subdued 
the  inhabitants,  hare  seized  upon  the  whole,  or  upon  a  great«r  or 
less  proportion  of  their  lands. 

"Pastoral  nations,  inasmuch  as  they  can  canj  with  them  the 
flocks  and  herds  from  which  tber  derive  their  mbaistenoe,  mj 
vinigrate  in  very  large  bodies,  ana  prerioualy  to  tba  invention  <n 
gunpowder  and  other  Improvementa  in  warfare  were  very  danger- 
ous neighbours.  The  danger  was  farther  increased,  or  rather  wss 
perpetually  kept  up,  bjr  the  fact  that  the  emigration  of  one  tribe 
or  natior,  by  making  mon  room  for  those  that  remained  behind, 

eve  n  corresponding  stimulus  to  population,  so  that,  the  vacuum 
thff  soon  filled  up,  the  motive  to  fresh  emigration  became  as 
srsat  as  ever.  On  ibii  principle  w«  are  able  to  account  satis- 
factorily fw  Uu  nooessire  swarms  of  barbarians  that,  iasiUDg  from 
the  00  on  tries  in  the  north  of  Eonwa,  first  attacked  and  ultimately 
«rertbrew  the  colossal  fabric  of  Boman  power.  It  admits  of 
4enMn>sb«tion  that  these  oountrleawere  then  not  nearly  so  populous 
«a  at  present,  that  they  had  not  more,  perhaps,  than  a  lifth  or  a 
dzth  part  of  the  Inhabitants  br  whieh  they  are  now  occupied. 
Bat  as  therf  depended  principally  on  pasturage,  their  nnmbera 
'Were  often  in  excess  compared  with  their  meana  of  support  And 
the  preasure  of  want,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  finding  additional 
Toom  for  their  flocks  and  herds  on  the  one  aand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  prospect  of  vast  wealth  and  riches  of  which  they  nuht  hope 
\o  possess  themielvee,  pracipitated  them  intc  tboae  expeoitiwa  m 
•mia^  thimglL  often  defeated,  they  were  in  the  end  mcoearfol." 

A  monment  which  b  to  be  recognized  as  (me  of  the 
TiomwinrT  conditions  of  homan  pnwress  is  thus  seen  ad- 
vancing in  its  early  historj  from  a  ctMlision  of  interests,  and 
leceiring  both  imptdse  and  adTantage  from  all  the  discords, 
Tvars,  and  djfficoltiea  of  social  and  political  life.    It  may 
be  presomed,  notwithstanding  the  impMect  civilization  of 
many  large  regions  6f  the  world,  that  emigration  has  now 
attained  so  many  ways  and  means,  and  so  well-established 
an  ordei',  as  to  proceed  more  spontaneonaly  and  functionally, 
^nd  be  Less  incLebted  to  violent  forces  for  its  impulsion,  than 
io  past  times.    The  striking  modero  form  of  emigration  is 
the  removal  of  individaals  and  families  from  tbstr  native 
seats  to  distant  cotmtries,  in  large  nnmbers,  yet  without 
■coDcert  and  withoat  apparent  distress,  silently  and  intelli- 
gently, the  emigrants  knowing  what  they  are  teaviog  and 
whither  they  are  gcnog.    Emigration  of  this  kind,  like  tlie 
commerce  in  oommodities,  does  not  advance  rapidly  for  a 
long  ^riod.    The  first  adventurers  have  often  a  rongli 
experience,  and  do  not  invite  others,  but  gradually  the 
cumber  who  succeed  increases,  and  in  their  letters  home 
«DCoarage  relatives  and  friends  to  follow  their  example, 
and  not  unfrequently  supply  the  moans  of  acting  upon 
their  advi(^    This,  in  a  constant  and  cumulative  form, 
comes  to  have  mure  real  and  wholesome  influence  than 
all  the  emigration  aid  societies  ever  established,  however 
useful  these  may  have  been  in  their  place.    The  trafBc  of 
the  steam  navigation  companies  dnriug  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  would  show  how  largely  the  volume  of  free  and 
well-considered  emigration  has  thus  been  increased;  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  observed  that  emigration  of  this  kind 
has  received  much  the  same  impetus  as  material  commerce 
from  the  ocean  steamers,  railways,  telegraphs,  and  other 
greatly  improved  means  of  transmisnoa    The  movement 
is  liable  to  its  own  fluctuations ;  it  ebbs  and  flows  from 
one  year  to  another ;  but  of  its  permanence  and  extension 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 

Trite  ai  this  may  appear^  it  ia  worthy  of  being  obserred 
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how  mtMdly  the  change  has  been  evolved.    In  the  thirn 
yean  from  1815  to  1845  tba  annual  emigration  from  tm 
United  Kingdom  to  all  parts  hul   not  increased  a 
100,000.  souk.    The  total  number  of  emigrants  in 
was  only  2081,  in  the  folUnring  year  13,510,  and  30,631 
in  1817.    This  was  the  atarting-point  on  the  close  cS  tbd 
great  European  wars ;  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  <■ 
peac^  what  progress  bad   been-  ^nudet   In  X843  thi 
total  Dumber  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdnn  wai 
57.212 ;  it  was  70,686  in  1844,  and  93,501  in  1845.  OnH 
in  three  years  of  the  long  interval,  viz.,  183^1, 1841,  anl 
1842,  had  the  annual  emigratioD  risen  to  or  above  lOO^OOOL 
But  1847,  ia  \^ich  year  the  emignttion  nee  to  268,370] 
marks  the  beginning  of  tmwoated  iDcrease^  anatained  ovacj 
many  yean  in  succession,  and.  with  aome  exceptional  yean^ 
sustained,  indeed,  to  the  preemt  tim&    Th9  avenge  atmtial 
emigration  in  the  five  yean  ending  1853  was  323,00^! 
whereas  from  1815  to  the  same  year  1853  it  had  onlyj 
been  97,269.    The  Irish  famine,  ensuing  on  ao  almosk; 
total  failure  of  the  potato  crope,  was  the  firet  in  the  order 
.  of  events  to  which  this  remarkable  increase  of  emigratioa 
is  to  be  ascribed;  but  the  Californian  and  AustraliaB  gaid 
discoveries,  the  political  reaction  caused  by  the  foup 
d'etat  in  France,  the  falltire  of  the  European  revolotionB 
of  1848,  and  the  rising  spirit  of  enterprise  and  grow- 
ing prosperity  following  on  the  adoption  of  free  tndm 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  which  the  industry  and  pro- 
doctioQ  of  all  the  emigrant-receiving  conntries  were  largely 
promoted,  prolonged  the  impulse  which  had  first  been 
given  by  a  sharp  distress  affecting  more  perti  of  Europe 
than  Ireland,  and  placed  emigration  on  the  more  vdnotary 
and  anbatantial  haaia  which  baa  characterized  it  of  lata 
yean.    The  way  was  made  ao  plain  by  the  ocean  stemmen 
and  railways,  which  trade  and  capital  wen  bringing  into 
npid  action,  that  larger-  numben  of  people  saw  the 
advantage        passing   over   great  distances  from  on* 
hemisphere  to  another.    It  was  not  till  1855  that  any 
relapee  occurred  in  the  large  annoal  totals  of  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  ao  late  as  the  five  yean 
1869-73  the  average  number  per  year  of  emigranti  from 
British  ports  was  274,645. 

This  increase  of  emigration  was  not  confined  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  European;  and,  indeed,  onr 
emigration  statistics  always  include  some  proportion  of 
emigrants  from  neighbouring  countries,  who  ship  from 
Briti^  ports.  But  from  the  north  of  Europe — frcon 
Scandinavia  and  Qermany—there  has  been  a  lai;gely  in- 
creased emigration  during  this  period,  proceeding  under 
much  ths  same  incitements  and  fscilities  as  from  Eof^iaiid, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  From  France  the  emigration  has 
not  been  so  marked  as  from  many  less  populous  countries. 
The  Oermau  race  have  peopled  the  United  States  eo  largely 
as  to  have  become  a  prominent  element  in  the  Tranaatlantic 
republic;  but  no  one  hears  of  the  French  as  one  of  the 
constitutents  of  a  commonwealth  which  they  helped 
materially  to  found,  and  where  they  must  always  be  held 
in  esteem,  The  emigration  of  France  follows  her  own 
colonies  and  traditions  chiefly  ;  it  is  fouud  in  Louisiana  and 
in  Canada,  and  almost  everywhere  discursively  and  thinly ; 
and  in  much  the  some  way  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  sUll 
lean  in  their  emigration  to  La  Plata  and  South  America, 
where  there  is  a  trace  of  ancestry,  and  their  language  is 
spoken.  The  industrist  motive  and  faculty,  however,  now 
draw  em-grants  from  all  the  European  nations  into  the  most 
various  parts  of  the  Kew  World.  In  Australia  and  other 
Bonthem  dimes,  where  the  grape  has  fonnd  an  extended 
cnltivatioD,  Rhineland  and  Cisalpine  vine-dressen  are  at 
work.  The  H%hland  Scotch  cling  to  Canada,  wad  prefer 
New  Zealand  to  thBlAiiQflllita  mainlancLJnit  the  engineen 
of  the  Lowland  Clyde,  ubiqoitoos  u  thinrfihi|iB|  an  found 
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vHereter  %  steamer  plies  or  a  liammer  aoonda  on  Uis  seft- 
»asbed  surface  pf  the  globe.  To  complete  tJiis  sketch  it 
anst  be  added  that  the  Chinese — the  most  Domeroos  while 
the  most  isolated  nationaltt;  in  the  world — have  also  become 
emigrants  in  large  numbers,  thoogh  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Chinese  inunigration  to  the  Pacific  coast  of 
tha  United  States  has  as  its  object  a  permanent  change  of 
wautjT',  or  diffets  yet  at  least  essentially  from  the  cocdie 
migrations  from  Indi^  and  China  to  the  Eastem^rchipelago, 
Of  of  South  Sea  Islanders  to  Queensland  and  other  parts 
of  A-uatralia,  which  are  more  of  the  nature  sf  a  transfer  of 
labour  for  a  term  of  years  than  a  definite  emigration  of  both 
sexes  and  of  families.  The  number  of  Chinese  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was  63,1 99, 
and  in  the  Australian  colony  of  Victoria  at  the  same  period 
17,935 — in  both  cases  nearly  all  males.  In  an  elaborate 
nport  on  coolie  emigration  from  India  by  Mr  Qec^hegan, 

Sssented  to  parliament  in  1874,  it  appesis—to  take 
ylon  as  an  example — tliat  in  the  ten  years  eadiog  1869 
the  average  aanual  number  of  porsons  removing  from 
Uadns  to  that  island  was  65.000  (of  whom  50,000  were 
adult  males),  and  that  the  average  annual  Dumber  who  r»- 
tnmed  from  Ceylon  to  Madras  wu  48,000.  A  constant 
«>ming  and  going  is  the  featnre  of  dl  codie  emigration, 
vhetlier  fttm  Inmrn  or  from  China.  Tb»  Chinese  have  a 
anpantitiouB  desire  to  die  within  the  borden  of  Uudr  own 
Hondland.  NeTerthalflH,tiieir  strong  and  pendBtnit  more- 
meat  to  the  Western  world  ii  a  lignificant  pbenomenoii. 
It  has  broken  throodi  all  restnints  at  hitmia,  and  it  has 
held  ite  gronod,  in  th»  £ue  (tf  no  little  eoe^  hostility, 
from  San  FkuuiBoo  to  New  Tork  and  other  uties  on  the 
Atlantic  eeabooid. 

Fmrugn  and  oolonial  emigratioo,  in  ahnt,  is  now  so 
widely  mactised,  and  baa  been  rnidered  1^  improved , 
mens  <»  transit  so  safe  and  expeditioiii,  that  its  continned 
ptogwee  is  not  on^  sore^  bat  one  may  foreaee^  from  the 
ftrioDS  forces  in  play,  that  at  no^  distant  time  it  will  have 
beoome,  OTer  the  la^^st  portion  of  the  world,  as  fiuniliar 
01  nigrotioa  from  one  pcovince  of  the  aome  coontry 
to  anoUitf.  The  attitode  and  dntiee  of  states,  and 
of  the  popolationa  of  states,  towaidi  a  movement  which 
comes  into  contact  at  many-  points  with  existing  laws  and 
intensts — lawe  of  notaralization,  military  conscription,  and 
allegioace,  mth  asserted  rights  «f  labour,  and  with  social* 
jeligiom^  and  interDational  prejudices — have  thus  become 
qsestions  of  much  importance. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  nearly  all  the  old 
countries  suffered  in  past  times  from  'traat  of  emigration, 
aoless  it  be  that  all  the  new  coontries  have  greatly 
benefited  by  it  Leaving  China  out  of  view,  where  foreign 
inimigrants  have  only  been  tolerated  under  treaties  ex- 
torted by  force  of  arms,  there  has  been  a  general  approval 
of  emigration  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  imoiigratiou  on  the 
ether.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  population  are  singu- 
larly free  to  choose  either  their  own  country  or  its  colonic 
or  other  countries  as  the  place  of  their  abode.  They  are 
oader  no  compulsory  mUitsry  service;  asd  emigration 
iaa  been  actively  encouraged  by  societies  and  protected 
by  the  Oovemment  for  half  a  century.  The  greatest 
obetaclo  to  free  emigration  from  the  Continent  would 
ippear  to  be  the  system  of  military  conscription.  Every . 
Qerman  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  is  liable  to  per- 
sonal service  in  the  standing  army  for  seven  years — three 
flf  active  service,  four  in  the  reserve— and  to  other  five 
yem  in  the  kndwehr,  with  the  landsturm  behind  the 
landwehr  makiag  further  demands  on  (he  time  and 
liberty  of  the  aobject.  In  France  a  similar  system  is  now 
uforcod,  thoDgh  ander  more  liberal  exemptions.  It  is 
hot  fair  to  state  that  Germany,  exclusive  of  Prussia,  has 
9t  to  this  time  been  euffioenUy  free  in  ite  emigration  to 
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have  sent  to  the  United  States  ffom  1630  to  1870  nol 
fewer  than  2,267,600  peisons,  which  is  neariy  as  many  as 
have  gone  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  in  the  same 
haU  century,  viz.,  2,700,493.  Bat  &om  Prussia,  where 
the  conscription  has  beea  longest  in  rigorous  operation,  the 
nomber  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  in  the  same 
period  has  been  only  100,983,  and  from  France  245,813. 
Though  the  conscription  may  not  bo  the  sole  cause  of  this, 
yet  the  demands  made  by  the  great  military  powers  on  the 
drilling  and  fighting  services  of  the  whole  youth  and  man- 
hood of  their  poptdationa  are  obviously  obstrnctive  to  the 
pursuit  of  industry  and  fortune  in  foreign  countries  or  in 
colonies.  These  demands  may  be  relaxed  from  time  to 
time,  while  the  system  itself  is  niaintained ;  but  they  are 
relaxed  with  a  grud^  and  the  Governments  acqnire 
inordinate  ideas  ol  the  irrevocable  allegiance  of  Uieir  sub> 
jects.  If  the  latter  are  pennitted  to  emigrate,  it  is  under 
condition  of  being  liable  to  recall  on  brief  notice  to  the 
standards  of  their  coantry;  and  an  armed  truce,  such  as  haa 
prevailed  in  the  most  ci^zed  nations  uf  the  Continent  of 
Bnrope  during  five  or  six  years  of  peace,  might  soon  be  at 
detrimental  to  free  emigration  as  war  itself,  under  which  it 
usually  ceases  for  the  time.  From  Russia .  com  can 
emigrate  without  permission  of  the  czar;  and  a  umilor 
despotism  over  tfae  subject  is  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  A  etate  may  be  within  its  reaeonable  and  proper 
line  of  daJ7  in  praaoting  and  uding  other  emigration  or 
immigradon.  But  that  ue  ponnisdon  ci  the  state  shonid 
be  neceaaory  to  the  one  process  or  the  other  is  incone^Table^ 
save  In  aome  rare  and  diie  eme^endea  of  war  or  politics. 

The  dnty  ct  statee  in  regard  to  emigration,  viewed  in 
whet  most  now  be  the  generally  accepted  light  of  a 
neeeasoty  and  iriioleaome  function  of  the  general  economy, 
thns  teeolvee  itself  into  a  dnty  of  r^olotion  and  guardian- 
ship xaSSf  the  two  categoriee,  always  presented,  of  the 
countries  irtdch  the  emigrants  leave^  and  the  conntriee  to 
which  th;^  go,  TbB  one  ore  bound  to  see  that  emigrant 
ships  are  well  fomid  and  not  overcrowded,  and  that 
adequate  arraagements  are  made  for  the  provisioningi 
health,  and  safety  of  the  passengers  in  their  transit;  n^iile 
the  other  are  bound  to  give  them  shelter  and  guidance  on 
landing,  to  protect  them  from  imposture,  and  to  see  that 
all  pre-engagements  made  with  them  be  fulfilled.  The 
conunission  of  emigration  in  the  United  Kingdom,  early 
established  as  a  branch  of  tlie  colonial  office,  has  laboured 
dili^nUy  in  introducing  care  and  order  into  the  sphere  of 
foreipi  and  colunial  emigration,  as  well  as  into  the  coolie 
iqimigration  of  the  Eastern  seas.  The  regulations  in  the 
British  home  and  colonial  ports  are  embodied  iu  two  Acts 
of  Parliament,  called  the  Passengers  Acts  1855  and  1863, 
which  contain  the  administrative  code  on  this  subject  in 
its  statutory  detail— only  for  "  CommiBsioDers  of  Emigra- 
tion "  must  now  be  read  "  Board  of  Trade,"  the  supervision 
of  emigrant  ahip^  having  devolved  on  that  department  in 
connection  with  the  general  merchant  shipping.  Of  tha 
regulations  for  the  reception  of  immigrants,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  arrangements  at  Kew  York  afford  probably  one 
of  the  best  examples.  If  no  country  has  had  more  to  do 
with  the  shipping  of  emigrants  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
no  place  has  had  more  to  do  with  their  reception  than  the 
great  American  seaport^  and  measures  have  been  sdopted 
there  by  which  the  abuses  once  prevailing  have  been  over- 
come, and  at  the  same  time  all  the  arrangements  for  the  com- 
fort, security,  and  guidance  of  immigrants  have  been  placed 
on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Emigrant  ships  an  visited  six  miles 
from  the  port  by  health  oflScers,  and  any  who  may  be  sick 
or  diseased  are  removed  to  hospitals  under  the  care  of  the 
commissioners  of  emigration  or  the  quarantine  commissioni 
The  others  are  required  to  land  at  Castie  Garden,  ji^iere 
there  is  a  large  rotunda  capable  of  occommodating  uXK) 
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pefBob^^d  vhefe'eTety  immediate' want  of  the  emigrants 
may  be  supplied  witkout  leaving  the  dep6L  Letters  may 
be  written  lor  themj  or  telegrams  despatched  to  friends,  or 
friends  may  be  introduced  immediately  on  their  credentials 
being  pruiented.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  to  guard 
the  immigrants  from  falling  into  bad  bands,  and  every 
infonnation  is  afforded  them  as  to  how  they  shall  best 
proceed  in  their  tespective  objects.  The  supervision  thus 
exercised  in  the  port  is  extended  over  the  railwaya  to  the 
Tarious  parts  of  the  Union  to.  which  immigrants  may  be 
bound.  Besides  such  arrangemente,  no  less  honourable  to 
the  authorities  of  a  country  than  encouraging  to  the 
emigrant,  direct  .inducemettts  have .  frequeotly  been  held 
ont  to  settlers,  both  in  the  United  States  and  the  British 
oolonies,  in  the  form  of  grants  of  land  or  land  at  a  cheap 
price,  and  in  assisted  or  free  passages.  Unless  it  be  when 
{smlgrants  move  in  a  large  group  or  body,  with  the  view  of 
settling  together  in  one  place,  a  free  grant  of  land  may  prove 
illusory,  from  not  being  suited  to  the  industrial  aptitudes  of 
the  emigrant-or  not  situated  in  a  locality  where  he  would 
choose  to  reside.  But  when  ihe  Government  of  a  state  or 
colony  offers  assisted  orfree  passages,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  there  is  immediate  demand  for  the  services  of 
the. emigrants;  and,  as  in  such  cases  the' classes  of  work- 
people required  are  usually  specified,  there  is  an  additional 
security  against  misunderstanding  or  misadventure.  It 
may  be  observed  that  Her  M^esty's  commissiouers  of 
emigration  will  not  advise  intending  emigrants  where  they 
should  go  or  where  their  particular  qualifications  or 
occupations  are  in  most  demand;  but  they  will  sometimes 
warn  intending  emigrants  where  they  should  not  go,  end 
mnch  evil  might  occasionally  be  averted  were  an  appeal 
made  to  this  negative  advice,  more  especially  when 
tempting  offers  and  attractions  are  presented  from  quarters 
of  the  world  in  which  the  failures  of  emigration  have 
:bitherto  been  much  more  frequent  than  the  successes.^ 

The  discussions  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  on  organised 
methods  of  colonization  have  mostly  disappeared  in  these 
later  times.  We  hear  no  more  of  Hr  Wtdcefield's  scheme, 
though  it  was  useful  in  ianuliarizing  the  public  mind  with 
the  conditions  of  settling  population  'succossfully  on  distaut 
and  unoccupied  territories.  When  a  Higbland  community 
war  evicted  from  its  native  glen  in  Scotland,  or  a  High- 
Und  dan  was  paralysed  by  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  of 
its  chie^  it  contributed  to  their  snccoaful  establishment 
in  Canada  that  they  emigrated  in  a  body,  with  snch  ^es  of 
kindred  and  loyalty  as  remained.  Again,  at  the  present 
day,  tiifl  aolitaiy  Icelanders,  moved  by  a  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  Tolcanie  rock  and  desert  to  which  their 
ancestors  were  driven  by  despotism— and  the  Uannonitea, 
invited  into  Busua  by  Paul  to  lay  the  foundi^ion  of  the 
great  wheat  trade  of  Odessa,  ana  now  under  expulsion 
by  Alexander  TL  for  refusing  to  bear  arms,  on  the  giounds 
cf  their  original  contract  and  conscientious  scmtues,  are 
settling,  in  successive  groups,  with  much  promise  of  future 
happiness,  in  the  Canadian  province  «E  Manitoba.  From, 
these  and  umilar  instances  one  can  readily  perceive  the 
ttttlify  bt  organized  emigration,  and  can  scarcely  doubt,  so 
various  and  changeful  is  the  condition  of  many  isolated 
populations  of  the  world,  that  it  will.  long  be  a  subject  of 
practical  study.  But  the  reason,  apparently,  why  mod^ 
and  theories  of  (Colonization  have  almost  passed  out  of  the 
sphere  of  politics  is  that  colonies  are  now  so  numerous  and 
well  established,  and  the  means  of  entering  into  tiieir 


/  '  Thow  who  m±j  htm  occaMon  to  ponne  the  detalli  mider  this 
hud  *ra  rererred  to  a  officl&l  pablicatioa  of  Her  If^Jeity's  emim- 
tloa  commicdon,  entitlod  "  No.  34,  Colonixatloot  {^olsr— 1877,'^  in 
which  will  bo  fotuid  the  tplilt  of  nearly  all  the  itstntei  (650)  of  itstaa 
and  wlonlet  with  which  the  tmignitlon  of  the  United  Kingdom  b 
Misted. 
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social  and  industrial  life  bo  easy,  that  the  consideratlou  of 
initial  forma  has  in  great  measure  been  superseded.  Emi- 
gration moves  of  its^  over  vast  areas  of  population,  sab* 
ject  to  commercial  and  social  causes  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
world ;  and  the  du^  of  states  is  chiefly  to  gire  it  ontlet, 
and  as  much  security  as  good  administration  can  supjdy. 

The  question  whether  countries  receiving  emigrants  nmy 
not  be  called  upon  in  some  cases  to  dieck  ^e  flov  of 
immigration  within  their  borders  is  less  free  of  difficnl^ 
than  any  similar  question  as  regards  the  conntriea  from 
which  emigrants  proceed  An  example  of  what  may 
happen  has  been  seen  in  the  Mormonism  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  settlers  were  not  only  at  variance  with 
the '  republic  on  so  c&rdinal  a  point  as  the  civil  law  of  mar- 
riage, but  at  open  war  vrith  the  federal  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty  of  the  soil.  Similar  perplexities  might  arise 
from  a  large  Chfnese  or  other  heathen  immigration,  intro- 
ducing customs  and  observances  which,  thou^  called 
religious  and  claiming  toleration,  could  only  be  regarded 
as  contrary  to  civil  order,  mo.iUity,  and  decency.  Some 
dilemma  of  the  same  sort  may  even  occur  in  tte  emi- 
grant-giving countries,  as,  for  instance,  'when  trades- 
unionists,  while  deriving  all  the  benefit  of  a  lai^  outward 
flow  of  labour,  fall  upon  foreign  workmen  who  immigrato 
into  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  violence  and  disorder 
which  the  law  has  not  yet  learned  or  been  able  to  prevent. 

'The  statistics  of  emigration  and  immigration  are  copious 
enough,  but  being  variously  recorded  by  ihe  nmnertrna 
states  and  colonies,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  bring  them  together 
in  a  general  table,  or  to  reduce  them  within  moderate  com 
pass.  The  countries  receiving  emigrants  are  usually  more 
careful  to  distinguish  the  nationalities  of  the  persons  than 
the  countries  which  they  leave,  or  rather  the  countries  from 
which  they  take  their  passage -across  the  seas.  .  In  1853 
"  foreigners  "  first  began  to  oe  distinguished  from  British, 
subjects  in  the  returns  of  our  emigration  commissioneis,  and 
it  may  give  sonte  idea  of  the  proportion  in  whi<^  the 
foreign  element  enters  into  the  emigration  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  take  a  recent  year.  In  1874,  for  example,  the 
emigrants  who  sailed  f^m  Britain  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows 116,490  English,  60,496  Irish,  20,286  Scotch, 
S8,466  foreigners,  and  6277  "not  dlstbguishsd."  Tefe 
considerable  as  the  foreign  element  is  in  the  iTnitad  Ejng- 
dom  statistics,  its  dutination'is  small  towards  either  our 
North  American  or  Australasian  colonies,  and  flows  m  the 
largest  bidk  to  the  United  States,  where  the  nationally  of 
the  immigrants  is  mitkutoly  discriminated  in  the  returna 
the  emigration  burean.  The  table  given  below  shows  in 
'  deodnnial  periods  the  main  currents  of  European  emigratiDn 
and  its  principal  destinations  during  the  half  century  from. 
1820  to  1869  induaive. 

The  **  all  other  places,"  Under  vbich  torm  statistics 
usually  embrace  the  emigration  not  cuituned  in  the 
table,  receive  but  a  small  thbuf^  a  growing  poitiim  of 
the  persona  who  leave  Europe  wjth  a  view  to  indnatrial 
settlement  elsewhere.  There  Is  the  emigration  to  tbe 
River  fiait,  remarki^le  ten  for  its  amount  than  for  tho 
hold  it  .possesses  orer  the  Latin  races;  and  there  is  tlio 
emigration  to  the  South  African  colonies,  more  promising 
of  resulta  in  the  future  than  can  be  gathered  from  its 
actual  progress.  In  the  Cape  Colony  and  Itt  Tarious 
annexations  there  are  187,000  white  or  Europe^  settlers 
in  a  population  of  776,000;  and  in  the  special  oology 
of  Natal  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  population  are  of 
European  origin.  The  immigration  to  the  River  Plate  in 
the  six  years  1868-73  was  250,698,  of  which  in  187» 
and  1873,  when  the  immigration  waa  largest,  66  per 
cent  were  Italians,  19  Spaniar^l6  Prencli,  3  Britulby 
5  Germans,  and  1  per  cent,  vui^i^^^^^^^ortim  of 
males  being  73,  and  females  27.  O 
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The  prefereuce  of  emigration  to  Britiah  North  Amftrica 
began  to  yield  to  the  United  States  in  the  lait  five  yean  ot 
the  decade  1S30~39,  when  the  poHtics  of  Canada  vers 
mnch  disturbed ;  and  other  causes  in  the  next  decennial 
period  gave  an  impulse  in  the  same  direction.  Bat  tho 
effect  of  the  potato  famine  of  1847  io  Ireland  on  the  conraft 
of  emigration  that  ensued  has  probably  been  rated  much 
boyond  its  due.  It  will  be  ofcserTed  that  the  emigration  of 
the  Irish  to  the  United  States  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  English  and  Scotch  in  1820-29,  and  was  threefold 
greater  in  1830-39  than  It  had  been  in  1820-39,  while  thab 
of  Englieh  and  Scotch  had  much  decreaned.  Talcing  into 
account  these  phenomena  of  the  preceding  twenty  years,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  more  than  300,000  of  the  Iriah 
emigraUon  to  the  United  Statea  in  1840>-49  can  b« 
accounted  for  bj  a  fiuhire  of  potato  eropa  ooenrring  in 
1846-7.  More  than  that  number  of  Iriik  di^lacad  by  tha 
famine  were  absorbed  in  the  industry  of  England  and 
Scotknd,  of  which  the  census  retnmB  since  gin  abondaut 
proof,  if  in  the  following  d«cade,  18S0-&9,  the  Irish 
emigration  to  the  United  Stat^^s  rose  to  the  enormous  total 
of  1,073,065,  it  was  accompaai'td  by  tiie  no  lesa  surprising 
and  much  more  eudden  emigration  of  935,171  Qenntns  to 
the  same  quarter,  pointing  tc  more  general  eaases  than  a 
local  failitfB  of  crops,  and  showing  how  fmitfolly  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World  may  people  the  Kew  with 
advantage  to  their  aodal  life,  th^  trade,  and  their  poli- 
tical stability,  and  to  the  general  veil-being.      (r.  bo.) 

EMMAUS,  a  riUage  to  which,  in  the  naitative  of  Lnk«, 
it  is  said  two  <^  the  disciples  trf  Jesus  were  journeying 
when  he  appeared  to  them  on  the  day  of  his  rasarraction. 
The  Attthorued  Yersion  makes  its  distance  from  Jemsaleni 
60  furlongs,  and  although  some  manoscripts  read  16<^  not 
only  is  the  weight  of  authority  in  faronr  of  the  shorter 
distance,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  disciples,  starting  in 
the  evening,  could  have  iralked  the  longer  aistuwe  back  to 
Jerusalem,  and  have  still  found  the  eleven  gathered 
tc^ether.  The  only  village  of  the  name  now  remuning 
near  Jerusalem  is  Emmatis  Kicopolii,  30  miln  distant 
and  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  centmy  this  village  waa 
believed  to  be  the  New  Testament  Enunaua.  A  tv^itiott, 
which  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  14tfa  century, 
fixes  it  at  Knbeibeh;  but  except  that  the  distance  of 
Kubeibeh  from  Jerusalem  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
village  mentioned  by  Luke,  no  reason  can  now  be  dis- 
t:'>vered  for  the  origin  of  the  tradition.  A  place  named 
Eai:naas  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  distant  from^ 
Jerusabm  60  furlongs  j  and  he  states  also  that  the  word 
Emmaus  i£?ans  "  warm  bath."  The  word  is  anpposed  to 
be  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Hammath,  which 
has  the  same  meaning.  Impressed  with  these  considera- 
tions. Lieutenant  Condor,  ItN.,  in  the  Quarterly  StatttMni 
of  the  Palfsthf  Exploration  Fvnd  (October  1876),  euggesta 
a  site  for  the  ancient  Emmaus,  "  the  most  satisfactory  yet 
proposed."  He  points  out  that  Khamasa,  the  name  of  a 
ruin  about  8  miles  from  Jemralem,  is  probably  an  Arabic 
corruption  of  Hammath  or  Ammaus;  and  this  opinion  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  near  the  ruin  are  a  spring  of 
clear  water  and  a  little  pool,  with  the  remains  of  a  smaU 
church.-  (See  Zschokke,  Dou  neuteataaantlieKe  Emmaut, 
1 865,  and  criticism  by  llenke  in  Fetermaon's  Jliilh.,  1866.) 

EMMERICH  (the  ancient  Umbrica),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
isx  the  government  district  Diisseldorf,  is  sitnated  on  the 
right  bank  ot  the  ^ine,  and  on  the  railwi^  from  Cologne 

wblch  complkilM  Ihe  milter  (Itn  bon,  AHrerMof  tbetaveof  tlianepM 
tl>«  «nilgrailon«  np  to  iba  UtoM  pariMI  to  tke  namlter  U  allen-boni  InbaUtuita 
It  tho  laM  con  ma.  In  (tis  Dotnlntoa  of  Canada  at  tb«  eMinu  of  18TI  then  «■  r« 
nSAtl  nillTa-bem  Irlib,  1M,m  Engllth  ud  Webb,  131,0T«  Scotch,  H.f»> 
United  StaU*  AnMricani,  and  MJ63  GemaiM.  In  tbt  prliidpd  AntHenni. 
coloar— VktOTla-«t  th*  mbmu  at  Iba  Mm*  tmt  thtra  vm  1M.I8T  ttib*«- 
bon  BaRlMi,  M14  Wabb.  ta,ne  Sootdk  10S.4S8  IiUi,  SSH  0<!nnaiN,  aa< 
DlirtTllHMnaaBm1mrfsnoRMrlirifcaBiiior<i(TnuK   .  . 
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-to  Anuterdam,  5  milai  N.E.  of  deres.  It  liu  a  eonaider- 
«ble  ahipping  trade,  and  muiufaiDtories  of  tobacco,  chocolate, 
leather,  liqiunn,  idc,  and  petfumerf.  Its  old  minster 
ebnreh,  boiit  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  contains 
some  fine  specimens  of  choir  ^lla.  Emmerich  was  an 
important  place  at  on  early  period,  and  seems  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  centmy  to  have  contained  40,000 
inhabitants.  In  1794  it  was  bombarded  by  the  French, 
«nd  in  180G  it  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Marat  It 
pasaed  into  the  possession  of  Fnuua  in  1815.  The  popu* 
lation  in  1876  w^  8117. 

EMMET,  RoBEBt  (1778-1803),  brother  of  the  subject 
til  the  next  article,  was  bom  iu  DubliD-jn  1778.  He  was 
ft  echool-fellow  of  the  poet  Thomas  Moore,  and  his  senior 
by  a  year  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Both  were  members 
vt  the  Historical  Society,  and  the  great  champions  of  the 
popular  side.  In  1798  Emmet  was  expelled  from  the  nni- 
ver-ity,  on  the  ground  of  being  connected wiiht^e  assodatioD 
of  United  IriiJtoien.  He  shortly  afterwards  went  to  the 
Continent,  and  remained  there  till  1802,  when  he  returned 
secretly  to  Dublin,  and  endeavoured  to  plau  a  geoeral  Irish 
rerolution.  Ou  23d  July  1803,  deeming  that  the  tiine  had 
come  to  execute  hia  scheme,  he  made  an  attempt  to  seize 
the  arsenal  and  coatie  of  Dublin ;  but  the  mob  which  he 
headed  sctwrcely  achieved  so  much  as  a  serious  riot,  for  they 
dispersed  at  the  first  military  volley.  Emmet  fled  to  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  and  perceiving  that  success  was  now 
impossible,  resolved  to  escape  to  the  Continent ;  but, 
oontrary  to  the  adrice  of  his  friend^  he  determined  to  have 
a  last  interview  with  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached, 
a  daughter  of  Curran,  the  celebrated  barrister.  The 
cLelay  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  was  apprehended^  and 
committed  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  high  treasoiL  He 
defended  himself  in  a  speech  of  remarkable  eloquenoe,  but 
iras  condemned  to  death,  and  on  September  20,  1803,  was 
executed  in  St  Thomas  Street,  Dublin.  Moore,  in  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  of  his  Irish  melodies,  *'  O  breathe  not 
his  name,"  commemorates  Emmef  s  fate ;  and  that  of  Miss 
Curran,  who  died  in  Sicily  soon  after  him,  is  the  subject 
of  another,  "  She  is  far  from  the  land  wbere  her  young 
liero  sleeps."  Although  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  con- 
duct of  Emmet  in  his  revoluti  >nary  attempt  was  rash  and 
mistaken,  the  high  purity  and  unselfishness  of  his  inten- 
tions have  never  been  questioned. 

A  life  of  Emmet  wu  writteo  by  tha  Cotmtesa  of  Haussonville, 
snd  waa  tnmsUted  into  English  hj  John  P.  I«onaid.  See  tiaa 
lAft  i}f  Curran,  Xoadon,  1819;  Curran  and  hU  ContamporarUt, 

0.  PhilliM,  1S18  ;  Zf/v  of  RobeH  Emmet,  hj  R.  Uadden,  18<7 ; 
and  Sabtrt  Emm*t,  Caum  of  hU  BeMlton,  London,  1871. 

EMMET,  Thoius  koma  (1761-1827),  a  lawyer  and 
politician,  waa  bom  in  Cork  the  24th  April  1764.  He  waa 
the  second  son  of  Dr  Robert  Emmet,  who  latterly  was  etate- 
-phyaiciaa  in  Dublin.  After  attending  the  school  of  Mr 
Kerr  in  Cork,  Thomas  in  1778  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dubho.  In  1783  he  went  to  study  medicine  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  four  years. 
He  then  visited  the  chief  medical  schools  of  the  Continent, 
and  after  travelling  throngh  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
returned  in  1788  to  IreUnd.  Owing,  he  himself  says,  to 
the  advice  of  Sir  Jamee  Mackintosh,  he  now  resolved  to 
forsake  medicine  for  law  ;  and  with  the  view  of  preparing 
himseH  for  the  Irish  bar,  he  studied  two  years  at  the 
Temple,  London.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Dublin  bar  in  1790.  In  the  earlier  years  his  practice  he 
vas  often  engaged  as  oonnsel  for  those  of  ^e  United 
Irishmen  who  were  accosed  of  political  offences ;  but  after 
lie  became  more  closely  connected  vrith  the  aseociatitHA,  it 
was  deemed  prudent  diat,  while  privately  acting  as  their 
legal  adviser  in  all  matters,  he  should  no  lonpsr  be  engaged 
in  the  public  defence  of  any  of  their  number.  In  1797  he 
IwHUno  one  of  tha-directcoy  of  the  associadon,  and  on  the 


arrest  of  O'Connor  about  the  middle  of  the  same  year,  k* 
succeeded  him  as  chief  leader.  Oit  tiie  12tli  March  1798 
he  and  other  leaders  wne  arrested,  and  after  being 
examined  at  the  caaUe  were  cnumitted  to  Newgata  He 

was  examined  before  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  afterwards  before  a  oeciet  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  on  the  9th  April  1799  he  was 
conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Fort-George,  Scotland,  where  he 
remained  tilljune  1802.  He  then  received  hia  liberty, but 
only  on  condition  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
on  a  foreign  soil,  his  return  to  British-  territory  being 
forbidden  by  severe  penalties.  After  being  conveyed  to 
Cuzhaven,  he  proceeded  to  Hamburg,  and  finally  to 
Bruaaela,  where  he  passed  the  winter.  In  the  beginning  of 
1803  he  went  to  France,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Napoleon ;  but  having  little  faith  in  Napoleon's  designs  of 
invading  England,  he  in,the  end  of  the  year  embark«l  for 
America.  Here  he  roee  to  considerable  eminence  at  the 
New  Tork  bar,  and  in  1812  held  for  a  short  time  tha 
office  of  attorney-general  ct  the  State  of  New  Twk.  He 
died  suddenly,  14th  November  1827,  while  coodncting  a 
case  in  the  United  Statee  circuit  court 

S«a  Biography,  by  G>  S.  Hsyaes,  London,  1829  ;  and  memolT  in 
Mftdden's  I/ive$     uniUd  Irishmen,  2d  voL  3d  nr.,  Ltm^m,  1849. 

EMMIUS,  Ubbo  (1547-1626),  a  celebrated  Dutch 
historian  and  geographer,  was  born  at  Gretha  in  East 
Friesland.  He  was  diosm  rector  of  the  college  of  Norden 
in  1579,  but  was  ejected  in  1587  for  ref  sing  to  subscribe 
the  confession  of  Augsburg.  He  was  subsequently  rector 
of  the  coUegee  of  Leer  and  Groningen,  and  when  in  1614 
the  coU^  in  the  latter  city  obtained  a  nniversity  chartar, 
he  was  chosen  as  its  principal  and  its  professor  of  histeiy 
and  Greek,  and  by  his  wise  guidance  and  his  learning 
reused  it  speedily  to  a  poeition  of  great  eminence.  He  had 
correspondence  with  the  principal  learned  men  of  his  time^ 
who  all  held  him  in  hi|^  asteent  He  died  9tli  Deoembar 
1626. 

fill  prlndpal  works  are — Ojnu  CKronolegieuM,  Oronin.,  1619, 
fol. ;  FttM  Ormcia  illudraia,  Ln± ,  1624,  8vo ;  Strum  IHtiemrttm 
BUIoria,  Lqrd.,  leiC,  toL;  Hiiterim  Tmporii  NoHrit  OnQiu., 
1782,  4to. 

EMFEDOCLES,  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  enigmatic 
figures  in  early  Greek  philoeophy,  was  a  native  of 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  and  lived  in  the  5th  century,  probably 
from  490  to  430  B.O.  The  details  of  his  life  are  full  of 
fable  and  contradictions.  The  most  probable  accounts 
represent  him  as  belonging  to  an  honourable  family  in  the 
pdmy  days  of  his  city,  as  a  champion  of  free  institutions, 
like  his  fiither  Meton,  detecting  the  aims  of  incipient 
tyrants,  and  crushing  the  opponents  of  popular  rights,  bul 
as  finally  forced,  through  the  change  of  p&rties  that  occurred 
during  his  visit  to  Olympia,  to  for^o  his  native  city,  and 
to  return  to  Feloponnesos  to  die.  Of  his  poem  on  nature 
(^wTc)  there  are  left  about  400  lines  in  unequal  fragments 
out  of  the  original  5000;  of  the  hymns  of  purification 
(xoda/ijuoi)  leas  than  100  verses  remain ;  of  the  other  worics, 
improbably  assigned  to  him,  nothing  is  known.  His  grand 
>ut  obscure  hexameters,  after  the  example  of  Pumemdaa, 
delighted  Lucretius.  Aristotle,  it  is  said,  called  him  the 
father  of  rhetoric.  But  it  was  as  at  once  statesman,  pTOphet, 
physicist,  physician,  and  reformer  that  he  mnitt  imprnassJ 
the  popular  imagination.  To  his  eontempora/Iea,  aa  to 
himself,  he  seemed  more  than  a  mere  man.  "Oia  SioilHma 
honoured  bis  angost  aspect  as  be  moved  amongst  them  with 
pnrple  robes  and  golden  girdle,  with  long  hair  booiul  by  a 
Delphie  garland,  and  biaaan  sandals  on  his  fia^  a&d  with 
a  rednne  vl  atavea  behind  hinL  Stcoies  were  told  «l  the 
ingenuity  and  generosity  by  whidi  ^^^^vt  the 
manhes  round  SeIinufc  nlu1nioiis,\irfiiMCnm^Qe  dnice 
by  which  he  hid  tha  winds  that  mined  w»  hamate  << 
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Agrigentam,  and  of  the  almost  miraculoaa  reatontba  to 
fife  of  a  woman  who  luul  long  lain  in  a  death-like  trance. 
Legends  stranger  still  told  of  bis  disappearanoe  from  among 
nea  Empedoclea,  according  4o  one  story,  voa  one  mid- 
night, after  a  feast  held  in  his  honour,  called  away  in  a  blaze 
of  glory  to  the  gods ;  according  to  another,  he  had  only 
thrown  himself  into  the  crater  of  Etna,  in  the  hope  that 
ID3D,  finding  no  traces  ot  his  end,  would  suppose  him 
translated  to  heaven.  But  his  hopes  wAe  cheated  by  the 
Toicano,  which  cast  forth  hia  brazen  sandals,  and  betrayed 
liii  secret 

As  bis  history  is  uncertain,  so  his  doctrines  are  hard  to 
put  together.  He  does  not  belong  to  soy  one  definite 
■chooL  While,  on  one  band,  be  combines  much  that  bad 
been  suggested  by  Pannenides,  Pythagoras,  and  the  Ionic 
iAoai,  be  has  germs  of  truth  that  Plato  and  Aristotle 
afterwards  developed.  There  are,  according  to  Empedocles, 
foar  ultimate  kinds  of  things,  four  primal  dirinities,  of 
which  are  made  all  structures  in  the  world— fire,  air,  water, 
euib.  These  four  elements  are  etetttally  brou^t  into 
Doion,  and  eternally  parted  from  each  other,  by  two  divine 
beings  or  powers,  love  and  batred—an  attraictive  and  a 
repolBive  force  which  the  ordinary  eye  can  see  working 
astongst  men,  but  which  really  pervside  the  whole  world. 
Aceording  to  the  different  proportions  in  which  these  four 
iodsstmctibie  and  unchangeable  matteiure  combined  with 
ateh  other  is  the  difference  of  the  organic  structure  pro- 
dooed;  4.y.,  flesh  and  blood  are  made  of  equal  parts  of  all 
foar  elements,  vhereaa  bones  are  one-half  fire,  one-fonrth 
«Brtb,  and  one-fonrth  water.  It  is  in  the  o^rwatioa  and 
i^r^tion  of  elements  thus  arising  that  Empedodea,  like 
the  atomists,  finda  the  real  proeeaa  which  corresponda  to 
what  ia  populariy  termed  growth,  inereaset  or  dectease. 
Kothing  new  comes  or  em  como  into  be^;  the  only 
change  tiiat  can  oeeur  ia  a  ehaoge  in  the  jnxts^Miition  « 
clement  with  elenient 

Empedodes  apparently  ic^urMd  lovo  and  discord  as 
alternately  holding  the  empire  over  things — naUier,  how- 
erw,  bung  over  quite  absent  Aa  the  best  and  original 
•tat^  ho  aeeitts  to  h«Te  eonceived  a  period  when  love  was 
predomiBanti  and  all  the  dements  formed  one  great  sphere 
or  globe.  i^Boe  tliat  period  discord  bad  gained  more 
«way7  and  the  actual  woild  was  fnU  of  contrasts  and 
e|ijpoaitioo8,  doe  to  the  combined  action  of  both  principles, 
flis  theory  attempted  to  explain  tiie  aeparatton  of  alunent^ 
the  formation  (rf  earth  and  sea,  of  sun  and  moon,  of  atmo- 
S[4iere.  Bat  the  mo^t  interesting  and  most  matured  part 
hu  viewa  dealt  witii  the  firat  origin  of  plants  and 
saimalif  and  with  the  ^jnxAogj  of  man.  As  the  elements 
{Us  deities)  entered  into  comtunationa,  there  appeared 
quint  iMulta — beads  without  neclo,  arms  without 
ahoaldera.  ^len  as  these  fragmentary  atrucfeures  met, 
there  were  aeen  homed  Beads  on  human  bodies,  bodies  of 
am  with  men's  heads,  and  figures  of  doable  sex.  Bat 
aui^  of  these  prodocts  of  natuial  foreea  disappeared  as 
sBddraly  aa  they  aroee ;  only  in  those  rare  casea  where  the 
seraral  parts  were  found  adapted  to  each  other,  and  easnal 
■ember  fitted  into  casual  member,  did  the  complex  stmc- 
tatea  thu  formed  last  Tbua  frcnn  apontaneous  aggrega- 
lioas  oi  easual  aggregates,  wbuh  suited  eadi  other  as  if 
^  had  been  intended,  did  tiie  organic  nniverse  originally 
^rinc.  Soon  varions  iDfluenm  reduced  the  creatures  of 
4imm  aex  to  a  male  and  a  lemale^  and  tiie  worid  was 
i^tlauslied  with  oi^^ic  life. 

Aa  man,  animal,  and  plant  are  composed  of  the  tamo 
dementi  in  different  proportion,  there  is  an  identity  of 
■atno  in  thm  dl  They  all  have  sense  and  nnderstand- 
i^;  in  nan,  however,  and  especially  in  the  blood  at  his 
mui,  uind  has  its  peealiar  seat  But  mind  is  Always 
^■pwJit  upon  the  bod/,  and  varies  with  its  dunging 
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constitution.   Hence  thtf  precepU  at  moralily  an  with 

Empedocles  largely  dietetic. 

Knowledge  is  explained  by  the  principle  that  the  several 
elements  in  the  things  outside  us  are  perceived  by  the 
corresponding  elements  in  ourselves.  We  know  only  in 
so  far  as  ve  have  a  cognate  nature  within  ns  to  the  object 
-of  knowledge.  Like  is  known  by  like.  The  whole  body 
is  full  of  pores,  and  hence  respiration  takes  place  over  the 
whole  frame.  But  in  the  organs  of  sense  tbese  pores  are 
specially  adapted  to  receive  the  effluxes  which  ate  con* 
ttnually  rising  from  bodies  around  ns ;  and  in  this  way 
perception  is  somewhat  obscurely  explained.  f 

.It  is  not  easy  to  harmonize  these  quasi-scientific  theories 
with  the  theory  of  transmigration  of  souls  which 
Empcflodee  seems  to  expound.  Probably  the  doctrine  that 
the  divinity  {Sai/uay)  passes  from  dement  to  dement, 
nowhere  finding  a  home,  is  a  mysticd  way  of  teaching  the 
continued  identity  of  the  principles  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  every  phase  of  devdopment  from  inorganic  nature  to 
man.  At  the  top  of  the  scale  are  the  prophet  and  the 
physician,  those  who  have  best  learned  the  secret  of  life ; 
they  are  next  to  the  divine.  One  law,  an  identity  of 
dement%  pervades  all  nature ;  existence  is  one  from  end  to 
end ;  the  plant  and  the  animal  are  links  in  a  chain  where 
man  is  a  link  too ;  and  even  the  distinctioa  between  mde 
and  female  is  transcended.  The  beasts  are  kindred  with 
man ;  he  who  eats  their  flesh  is  not  miioh  better  than  a 
cannibaL 

Looking  at  the  opposition  between  these  and  the 
ordinary  opinions,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Empedoclea 
notes  the  limitatiM  and  narrowness  of  human  perceptions. 
We  aee,  ho  says^  but  a  part,  and  fan^  that  we  have 
grasped  the  wlu^  But  uu  lenaes  oannot  lead  to  truth ; 
thooght  and  reflection  nmst  looK  at  the  thing  on  every 
sidcu  It  ia  the  bnainesa  of  a  philoec^er,  while  he  lays 
bare  the  fundamental  diffiweBce  of  duuoti^  to  display  the 
identity  that  aubusta  between  what  seem  unooniMGt«4 
parts  of  the  universe. 

Se*  Xnllach,  FngnutOa  PkOeaofkerum  Grmmm,  vd. 
ZellMT,  Pka.  dtr  Orittfun,  Bd.  L  (W.  W.) 

EMPEROR  ^'iRjSmtfei*,  aintKparwp,  KaUer),  a  tiUe 
formerly  borne  by  tin  sovereijpis  of  the  Roman  empire 
(see  Empiu),  and  aince  tiieir  time  by  a  vari^y  of  other 
potentates.   The  tern  imperator  aeona  to  hava  originally 
belonged  to  every  Rnnan  nagiitrate  who  recnved  from 
the  eomiHa  euriata  the  tn^periam        the  power  <^  the 
sword  and  authority  to  command  in  war).  It  was,  therefore,' 
in  strictness  not  a  title  but  a  descriptive  epithet  Towards 
tbe  end  of  the  Ronan  republic,  however,  it  hod  become 
rather  a  specid  title  of  honour  bestowed  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  a  victorious  army  on  their  generd,  or  by  a  vote  of 
the  senate  aa  a  reward  for  distinguished  services  (see  Ts&, 
Ahh.,  iil  74 ;  Cic,  Philipp.,  xiv.  4),  and  in  this  sense  it 
continued  to  be  used  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
empire.   JuUoa  Desari  however,  assumed  it  (under  a  vote 
ot  the  senate)  in  a  Cerent  oense,  via.,  aa  a  permaooit 
tide,  o(  rather  as  a  part  of  his  name  (j)reen<men),  denoting 
the  absolute  military  power  which  had  come  into  hia 
hands ;  and  it  was  given  by  the  senate,  in  like  maamer 
and  with  a  like  significance,  to  Augustus  (see  Dion 
Cassius,  lit  41,  liii.  17.)    Tiberius  and  Claudius  refused 
it ;  but  under  their  successors  it  soon  became  eetablisbed' 
as  the  regular  offidd  title  of  the  monarch  of  the  Romsa 
world,  ultimatdy  superseding  the  name  of  princept.  When 
Greek  became  tbe  sole  language  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
empire,  imperator  was  rendered  sometimes  by  fiaxnXtv% 
and  sometimes  by  airOKpanap,  the  former^'Word  being  the 
UBud  designation  of  a  sov^gp,  ^e^.^^^C^>ecidly 
denoting  that  despotic  power  which  the  imptroUk^iuU, 
and  beiug  in  fact  tlir  official  translatiou  n  imperatori. 
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Jostiman  tuea  airoKpdnop  u  hii  %mftl  Utle,  and  fiturtXtv^ 
u  the  popular  term.  On  the  reriyal  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  West  hf  Charles  the  Great  in  800  a.d.,  the  title  (at 
first  in  the  fmn  imperaior,  or  imptrator  Aupiutut,  after- 
wards Bomanoritm  imperator  Aui/tultu)  was  taken  by  him 
and  by  his.  Frankisl^  Italian,  and  German  successors, 
heads  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  down  till  the  abdication 
of  the  emperor  Francis  IL  in  1806.  The  doctrine  had, 
howeTer,  grown  np  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  (about 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Henry  IL,  1002-1024)  that 
'although  the  emperor  was  chosen  in  Germany  (at  first 
by  the  nation,  afterwards  by  a  small  body  of  electors),  and 
entitled  from  the  moment  of  his  election  to  be  crowned  in 
Rome  by  the  pope,  he  could  not  use  the  title  of  emperor 
until  tiiat  coronation  had  actually  taken  place.  The 
Qermao  sovereign,  therefore,  though  he  ezerused,  aa  soon 
as  chosen,  full  imperial  powers  both  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
called  himself  merely  '*  King  of  the  Romans  "  {Bowtanorvm 
rex  temper  Auffuitui)  until  he  had  received  the  sacred 
crown  in  the  sacred  city.  In  1608  Maximilian  L,  being 
refused  a  passage  to  Rome  by  the  Venetians,  obtained 
Itodi  Pope  Julius  II  a  bull  permitting  him  to  style  him- 
■eU  emperor  elect  (imperator  decttu,  erwahlter  Kaiser). 
Thik  title  was  taken  hy  Ferdinand  L  (1558)  and  all  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  immediately  upon  their  coronation  in 
Germany;  and  it  was  until  1806  their  strict  legal  designa- 
tion, and  was  always  employed  by  them  in:proclamationa 
•nd  other  official  docnmenta  The  term  "elect"  was, 
however,  omitted  even  in  fwmal  documents  when  the 
sovereign  was  addressed,  or  was  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person. 

According  to  medisval  theory,  there  was  and  could  be 
only  one  emperor  in  the  worl^  the  direct  vicegerent  of 
God,  who  repFesented  the  unity  of  mankind  and  of  the 
Christian  people  on  its  temporal  side  as  the  pope  did  on 
its  spiritual  Hence  during  those  ages  the  Weetern 
monarch  and  Western  writers  did  not  admit  in  principle, 
'  though  they  sometimes  recognixed  in  fact,  the  title  of 
I  the  emperor  who  reigned  at  Constantinople ;  and  the 
I  Easterns  in  like  manner  denied  the  existence  of  an 
I  emperor  in  the  West,  and  maintainid  that  the  heads  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  were  merely  German  intruders. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
theory  above  mentioned,  the  title  of  emperor  was  one 
which  other  princes  seem  to  have  hankered  after.  In 
1053  Ferdinwd  the  Great  of  Castile,  in  the  pride  of  his 
victories  over  the  Moors,  assumed  the  style  of  Bupanice 
imperator,  bat  waa  forced  by  the  remonstrances  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IIL  to  abandon  it.  lu'the  12th  century 
it  was  Again  assumed  by  Alphonso  VIL  of  Castile,  but  not 
by  any  of  his  successors.  In  England  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  frequently  nsed  the  term  batileu»,  and  sometimes 
also  imperator,  partly  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  pomp  of 
the  "Byzantine  court,  partly  in  order  to  claim  a  sove- 
reignty over  the  minor  kingdoms  and  races  of  the  British 
isles  corresponding  to  that  which  the  emperor  was  held  to 
have  over  Europe  generally  (see  Freeman,  Norman  Con- 
que$t,  vol  I,  Appendix,  who  however  attaches  too  much 
importance  to  this  English  use). 

In  comparatively  modem  times,  the  t'tle  of  emperor  has 
been  taken  by  the  monarchs  of  Russia  (Vassih',  about  1520, 
his  predecessors  at  Moscow  having  been  called  Great  Dakes 
of  Muscovy,  and  the  title  of  Czar  or  Tsar  being  apparently 
ft  Slavonic  word  for  prince,  not  related  to  Ccesar),  France 
(Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1804,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
in  1853),  Austria  (1805),  Brazil  (1822),  Germany  (Decem- 
ber 31,  1870),  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland  in  respect  of  the 
Indian  dominions  of  the  crown  (1876).  Usurpers  who 
have  rngned  in  Hayti,  a  certain  Augustin  Iturbide  who 
0n  1833)  became  ruler  oi  Mexico  after  the  revolt  agunst 
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Spain,  and  the  archduke  Mazimiliu  of  Austria  during  him 
short  tenure  of  power  in  Mexico,  also  called  themselves- 
emperors ;  and  modern  usage  applies  the  term  to  various 
semi-civilized  potentates,  su^  as  the  sovereigns  of  China 
and  Morocca  It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  said  that  tho 
name  has  at  present  any  definite  descriptive  force,  meh  aat 
it  had  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ^though  its  aasodatiooa  are 
chiefly  with  arbitrary  nulitaiy  power,  and  it  is  vaguely 
supposed  to  imply,^  sort  of  precedence  over  kings.  In  the 
cases  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Britain  in  respect  of  India, 
it  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  denote  that  geoieral  overJord- 
ship  which  th«r  sovereigns  ezerdae  over  minor  prinees  and 
over  their  various  territories,  and  which  is  distinct  from 
their  position  as  sovereigns  of  one  <xc  more  particular  king- 
dom or  kingdoms,  the  German  emperor  being  also  king  of 
Prussia,  as  the  emperor  of  Austria  ia  king  of  Hungary,  and 
the  empress  of  India  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Lreland. 

8m  Selden,  TUtu  ofBtmomir;  Bryce,  i^y  Roman  Empm  :  Sir 
E.  Coleb^ook^  "  On  ImperUl  and  othst  ntlw,"  ta  the  Jomrmat 
(A^  Mat/at  Analie  Socitty,  1S77.  if.  BR.) 

EMPHYSEMA  (from  V^m,  to  inflate),  in  medidae, 
means  an  abnormal  j;>resence  erf  air  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body.  In  its  restricted  sens^  however,  it  is  generally 
employed  to  designate  a  peculUur  affection  of  the  lungs,  «f 
which  there  are  two  forma.  In  one  of  these  there  is  over- 
distension of  the  air-cells  of  these  organs  (see  Anatoict), 
and  in  parts  destruction  of  their  vralls,  giving  rise  \o  the 
formation  of  large  sacs,  from  the  mpnire  and  running 
together  of  a  number  of.  contiguous  air-vesicles.  This  is 
termed  veticular  emphytema.  In  the  other  form  the  eix  is 
infiltrated  into  tiie  connective  tisme  beneath  the  pleura  uhL 
between  the  pulmonary  air-cells,  ooDstitiitiiig  vhst  ia  knowu 
as  interlobiUar  emphytema. 

The  former  variety  is  bjr  f ar  the  more  common,  anit^ 
appears  to  be  capable  of  bemg  produced  by  various  canw^ 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  following  :— 

1.  Where  a  portion  of  the  lung  has  become  wasted,  or  ita 
vesicular  structure  permanently  obliterated  by  i^seasc^ 
without  corresponding  falling  in  of  the  chest  wall,  the 
neighbouring  air  vesicles  or  tome  of  them  undergo  dilat*- 
tion  to  fill  the  vacuum. 

2.  In  some  cases  of  bronchitis,  where  numbers  of  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes  become  obstructed,  the  air -in  the 
pulmonary  vesicles  remains  imprisoned,  the  force  of  expira- 
tion bemg  insufficient  to  expel  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand» 
the  stronger  force  of  inspiration  being  adequate  to  overocnne 
the  resistance,  the  air-cells  tend  to  become  more  and  mora 
distended,  and  permanent  alterations  in  their  itmetaie,  in- 
cluding emphysema,  are  the  resulL 

3.  Emphysema  also  arises  from  exertion  juTolving  vio- 
lent expiratory  efi'orts,  during  which  the  glottis  is  con- 
stricted, as  in  paroxysms  of  coughing,  in  straining,  and 
in  lifting  heavy  weighta  Hooping  cough  is  well  known 
as  the  exciting  cause  of  emphysema  in  many  penons. 

In  whatever  manner  produced,  this  disease  gives  rise  to 
important  morbid  changes  in  the  affected  portions  of  the 
langs,  especially  the  loss  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  air- 
cells,  and  likewise  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  pulmonary 
capillary  blood-vessels,  and  the  diminution  of  aerating 
surface  for  the  blood.  As  a  consequenoe  of  iheoe^  other 
changes  are  apt  to  arise  affecting  related  organs,  more 
particularly  the  heart  and  the  venous  system  generally, 
one  of  the  must  frequent  results  of  which  u  the  occurrence 
of  dropsy.  The  chief  symptom  in  this  cunplunt  is  short- 
ness of  breathing,  more  or  leas  constant  but  greatly 
aggravated  by  exertion,  and  by  attacks  of  bronchitis,  to 
which  persons  suffering  from  emphysema  appear  to  be 
specially  liable.  The  respiration  ia  of  similar  character  to 
that  already  described  in  the  case  <M[  astl^a.  In  serere 
forms  of  the  diseaee  the  patient  oomec  to  acqiiin  a  veeoUac 
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ydlf  <a  bkwtod  appearane*^  and  tlit  coofigDratloii  of  the 
dmt  u  altered,  aHuming  tlis  ehantoter  loiowu  as  the 
itrrel-thaptd  or  mphytmaUnu  thorax. 

The  main  element  in  the  treatment  of  empliTaema  coq- 
aisU  in  atteotioa  to  the  eeneral  condition  of  the  health,  and 
is  the  avcndance  of  afl  cauiea  likely  to  aggiavate  the 
diann  m  induce  ita  ciHn|dici^knw.  lite  aame  general  plan 
of  treatment  aa  thatrecuiunuuledinaBtluna  andlmnahiti^ 
it  ^)plieable  in  emphjraema.  Doring  attaeka  of  nmnt 
ImatbleaaneaB  .antiapamnodie  mnediei  ahould  be  lud 
recoune  while  the  emj^yment  of  drj  cupping  over  the 
Jnogi^  and  area  of  modMato  wet  cupping  over  the 
fnoordium,  will  often  afford  marked  and  speedy  relief. 

ItUalobutar  emphjftema,  arising  f  run  the  mptnre  of  air* 
cdls  in  the  inunediata  nughboumood  of  the  pleura,  may 
occur  aa  a  e<»np1ioation  of  the  Teaioular  form»  or  separately 
as  the  reeolt  of  some  audden  expnlalve  effort,  such  aa  a  fit 
of  eon^og,  or,  as  has  frequently  happened,  in  parturitinn. 
Oeearionally  the  air  infiltrates  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
mediaatinumf  and  thanea  oomea  to  distend  ^e  int^umeut 
d  the  yriuM  anrfaee  of  the  body.  When  oecorring  and- 
denly  and  extenaiTely,  diia  has  been  known  to  produce 
death  by  asphyxia. 

EMPIRE,  a  term  need  to  denote  eithar  tlia  territoriea 
goTcnied  by  a  peiwin  bearing  the  title  <rf  emperor  (aee 
l^xpzion^  or,  more  generally,  any  extenaiva  dominion. 
The  histoiiana  of  a  former  age  were  aocuihnned  to  enume- 
nte  a  aneoaaaion  xA  ^reat  empire^  and  aapecially  the 
Babylmtian  and  Asaynan,  tlw  Hedo-Paraian,  and  the 
Macedonian,  which  had  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the 
eiviUiod  vwld  before  the  rise  of  Koman  power,  but  that 
system  Ina  now  been  abandoned  In  ita  strict  aenae^  *'the 
Emjure  *  meant  dnriag  the  Kiddle  Agfl%  and  indeed  almost 
tiD  the  preaent  oentnry,  the  Bomano-Qemanic  or  aonealled 
Holy  Boman  Empire,  of  which  this  ia  therefore  the  proper 
flace  to  are  a  short  account  The  o)A  Bmnan  empire, 
foonded  by  Jnlins  Cteur  and  Augustus,  waa  finally 
divided  in  305  a.d.  between  Arcadina  and  Honorina,  w 
two  sons  [tf  Theodosiua  the  Great, — that  is  to  say,  one 

rof  ft,  the  'Western,  was  ruled  from  Roma  or  HaTenna 
ime  sorereign,  and'  the  other  or  Eastern  half  from 
Coaatantinople  by  another, — although  the  whole  waa  atill 
held  to  constitute,  in  dieory,  a  ainglo  Roman  atato  which 
hsd  been  divided  merely  for  administrative  purposes.  In 
■476  the  Western  throne  was  orertumed  by  Odoacer, 
tbe  leader  of  an  army  of  barbarian  mercenaries  in  thi 
imperial  aervice ;  and  the  provinces  which  had  obeyed  it, 
so  far  as  tbey  were  not  then  already  occupied  by  invading 
German  tribea,  revetted  to  the  emperor  reigning  at  Coa- 
■tsDtinople,  who  thereby  became  again  aole  titular  monarch 
of  the  Boman  world.  Justinian  reconquered  Italy  in  the 
fi^owing  century,  and  his  sneceeaors  retained  Rome, 
thongh  Constantinople  was  their  capit^  for  two  cen- 
tories.  This  state  of  tbiogs  lasted  till  800,  when  Charles 
Ung  of  tbe  Franks  (Charlemagne)  was  crowned  Roman 
emperor  in  Rome  by  Pope  Leo  III.  All  the  Western 
proVincee,  except  a  part  of  Italy,  bad  long  unce  ceased 
to  obey  the  emperor,  and  that  part  of  Italy  had  rebelled 
tbotit  aeren^  years  before.  The  object  of  the  eleva- 
tioD  <^  the  Frankish  king  was  to  make  Rome  again 
tlw  capital  of  an  undivided  Roman  empire,  rather  than  to 
effect  a  severance  by  creating  a  separate  Western  empire  ; 
liiit  as  the  Easteru  empire  continued  to  snbsist,  the  effect 
the  step  re^Py  was  to  establish  two  mutually  hostile 
Boet  of  emperors,  each  claiming  to  be  the  one  rightful 
socceasor  of  Augustus  and  Cons^ntine,  but  neither  able  to 
dispossees  its  rival  The  imperial  title,  which  had  fallen 
my  low  under  the  suocesaoieof  Charles,  was  again  revived 
it  the  West  by  Otto  the  Qreat,  king  of  the  Eaat  Franks, 
ja  B68 ;  and  from  bis  time  on  there  waa  an  unbroken  Bnc< 


cession  of  German  kings  who  took  the  name  and  enjoyed 
the  titular '  rank  and  rights  of  Roman  emperors,  being 
acknowledged  in  the  Western  countries  and  by  tlw  Latin 
Chnrch  as  tbe  heads  of  the  whole  Christian  community. 
Their  power  was,  however,  practically  confined  to  Qermany 
and  Northern  Italy,  and  after  the  death  of  Frederick  IL 
(1360)^  it  became  compaiatively  weak  even  in  those 
conntrui.  In  14S3  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Torki,  and  the  Eastern  Roman  «npire  came  to  an  end. 
The  Weatnn,  bowever,  though,  now  so  leebk  Uut  it  could 
only  be  kept  on  loot  1^  choosing  as  emperor  SMue  prince 
powerful  by  hia  hereditaiy  dominiona,  lasted  on  tilt  the 
year  1806}  when  Fnmdi  IL  of  Hapaburg,  archduke  of 
Anatria  and  king  6t  Hungary  and  Bdbemia,  resigned  hia 
imperial  titt^  sad  withdrew  to  the  gorenunent  of  hia 
hereditary  kiogdoma  and  princqtaliUea  under  the  name 
(asanmed  the  year  b^bre)  of  emperor  of  Austria,  With 
him  the  Holy  Roman  Emjore  ended. 

The  territorial  -extent  of  the  Romauo-Qetmanie  empire 
varied  greaUy  at  difieieot  periods  ita  history.  ^  tibe 
time  of  Charlea  the  Qreat  it  included  the  northern  half  U 
Italy  (excopt  the  district  about  Venice),  Gaul,  Western  and 
Sonthem  Germany,  and  Spain  between  the  Vfttamm  and 
the  ElHTOb  UnderOtto  the  Grert  and  hia  flrat  ancinsBota^ 
it  extended  over  the  whde  of  Oermany  (indndhig  Holland* 
and  Belgium^  aa  it  then  atood  (modem  Gennany  stretches 
further  towwds  the  ncMth-east),  and  tbe  aoutii-eaat  parff 
of  modern  France,  being  what  waa  then  odled  the  kingdond 
of  Burgundy,  and  had  chums  of  auperiority,  more  or  les^ 
definite  in  different  caaea,  orer  the  a4)acent  kingdoma  o£ 
Hungary,  Fbluid,  and  Denmark.  Ita  further  pretenaiimv 
over  the  greater  kingdoma  of  Franoe,  En^and,  Spain,  and' 
Naples  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  adnutted,  thought 
in  a  speculative  sense  the  Holy  Emnre  was  held  to 
include  these  states  and  indeed  the  whole  Christian  world.! 
At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  all  claims  over  districts  Out* 
aide  Germany  had  become  obeoleta,  nor  were  they  ever 
revived.  From  tbe  l&th  century  cm  wards  it  waa  practically 
conterminouB  with  modem  Germany,  except  uut  it  did 
not  include  East  Prussia. 

The  government  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  waa  never 
an  abaolute  monarchy  in  the  sense  in  vbich  that  of  the 
old  pagan  empire  had  been,  or  that  of  the  Eastern  empire 
at  Constantinople  waa  while  it  lasted.  Down  till  the 
end  of  the  Hohenstanfen  time  (1254)  it  was  a  strong 
feudal  monarchy,  in  which,  as  in  the  other  feudal  kingdonu 
of  Europe,  the  aovereign  eiyoyed  powers  which  were  con- 
siderable but  by  no  meana  unlimited,  aa  he  was  obliged  to 
respect  the  rights  of  his  vaiaals,  and  could  obtain  supplies 
and  pass  lawa  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  or  supreme 
national  assembly.  From  the  time. of  Rudolf  of  Hapaburg 
(who  came  to  the  throne  in  1272),  its  strength,  which  had 
been  broken  in  a  long  struggle  against  the  pope  and  the 
Italian  republics,  waa  much  Iwa;  its  revenues  had  shrunk, 
and  the  greater  nobles  had  become  practically  mdependent 
princes,  sovereign  in  their  own  territories,  and  sometimes 
Btronger  than  the  emperor.  The  titrogglea  which  attended 
and  followed  the  Reformation  still  further  weakened  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  to  which,  as  Roman  Catholi<^  the 
Protestant  princes  and  cities  became  almost  of  necessity 
hostile ;  and  after  tbe  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  (1648)  had  finally  settled  the  constitU'^ 
tion  of  the  empire,  it  was  really  no  longer  an  empire  at  all,' 
but  a  federation  of  very  numerous  principalitiee,  some 
large,  many  very  small,  united  under  the  preaidenoy  of  a 
head  who  bore  the  title  of  emperor,  but  enjoyed  scarcely^ 
any  actual  power,  and  represented  in  a  Diet  which  was 
now  not  so  much  a  national  paf^j(B|^ij^^^^j^^^|g^M^ 
greaa  of  envoys  and  officiala, 

Tba  Imperial  crown  waa  always  in  theory  eleetinf  Eiift 
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ia  the  nriier  Middle  Agea  it  wu  elective  in  maA  the 
Mine  eenee  aa  tiie  erowiu  of  other  feud^  kingdoou,  that 
ia  to  e^,  the  eoauDt  of  the  nobles  and  poople,  latterly  of  the 
qhief  wiblei  only,  was  reqaiied  to  the  elevation  of  a  eore- 
niga,  while  piaetically  it  «u  hereditary,  that  is  to  eayi  the 
ion  or  other  near  relative  of  the  last  aovereiga  waa  nsoally 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  Partly,  however,  owing  to  the 
axtinotioD  of  several  familiea  in  aneeesuon  which  had  held 

partly  to  the  influence  of  the  papa  and  the  idea  that 
the  imperial  office  waa  of  a  more  aacred  natnre  than  the 
rsgalf  the  dective  gradually  came  to  prevail  over  the 
hereditary  principle;  and  from  the  13th  century  onwards, 
the  BoBumaOermanic  throne  waa  in  the  gift  of  a  sinall 
electoral  collega  eonsistbg  first  of  seven,  then  of  eight,  and 
ultimately  of  nine  princes  (see  Ffeffinger,  Vitriariut  t^/tw- 
tratut;  Ifoser,  SSmueh«  Kayter ;  Bryce,  Holy  Boman 
Empire).  Nevertheless,  from  the  election  Frederick  TIL 
in  1440  duwQ  to  1806,  all  the  emperors  except  two — 
Charles  YIL  (1742)  and  Francis  L  (1745}— belonged  to 
the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

The  present  German  empire,  which  came  into  existence. 
when  the  king  of  Prussia  accepted  the  title  of  emperor 
(December  31,  1870),  is  not  le^Uy  a  continuation  of  the 
Komano-Qermanic  empire,  though  practically  it  occnpiea  a 
Bomewhat  similar  European  position.  Technicallyqwak- 
ing,  it  is  a  new  creation,  which  baa  not  succeeded  to  the 
rights  of  Rome  any  more  than  the  Bussian  empire  has  to 
those  of  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  empire^  whiw  the  czars 
hare  sometimes  claimed  to  represent  (j.  BB.) 

EMPOLI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  bf  Florence 
ind  district  of  Sao  Miniato,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  river  Amo,  6  miles  from  Florence,  with  which  it  is 
connected  .  by  railway.  Its  principal  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  tanning,  straw-plaiting,  and  the 
manufacture  of  macarouL  It  has  a  collegiate  chnrdi,  founded 
in  1093,  and  containing  some  fine  etatuaiy  and  paintings 
^y  Giotto  and  others.    The  population  in  1871  was  6949. 

EMPYEMA  (from  tv,  within,  and  irvov,  pus),  a  teem  in 
medicine  applied  to  an  accumulation  of  pumlent  flnid 
within  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  (see  Pleoxiby). 

EtlS,  a  watering  place  of  Prussia,  in  the  district  of 
IViesbaden,  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  is  situated  on  the 
^hn,  7  miles  S.R  of  Coblentz,  in  a  beautiful  valley 
^rrounded  hy  wooded  moantaioa  and  vin»dad  hills. 
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It  possesses  alkaline  hot  springs,  which  are  naed  both  for 
drinking  and  for  bathing  and  are  considered  of  great  effi- 
cacy aa  a  lemody  for  chronic  nervous  diseasea  and  affections 
of  the  liver  and  restHratory  organs.  About  15,000  persons 
frequent  them  annually.  In  Ems,  on  July  13th,  1870, 
took  place  the  famous  Interview  between  King  William  of 


Prussia  and  the  TimA.  ambaaudor  Beiiedetti,~wUeb 
resulted  in  the  fVmeh  and  German  war  of  1870-71.  Th» 
population  of  Ema  in  1875  was  6101. 

ENAUEL.  An  enamel  may  be  beat  ddSned  aa  «. 
ntreons  glaee  fused  to  a  metallic  aurfaoe.  There  is  imiaed 
no  diffsrwuie  between  an  enamel  and  a  gUue,  save  in  tha 
character  of  the  aurface  to  which  it  is  applied.  Both  ara 
vitrified  eabatances,  either  with  or  witMot  edonr,  and 
exhibiting  every  degree  of  transluoeney, — emu  varieties 
being  perfectly  transparent^  while  othera  an  completely 
opaque.  Ohtmieally  they  conaiat  of  eaaily-faaibU  aalts^ 
such  as  the  ailicatea  and  btrntea  of  "^i""*,  potaannm,  and 
lead,  to  which  various  metallic  oxides  are  added  when  it 
is  desired  to  impart  eolonr  to  the  enamel  These  variatiea 
of  glass  are  pnlveriaed,  and  the  powder  ia  used  either  in  a 
diy  or,  more  ccHunumly,  in  a  moutened  state.  Hie  powder 
or  paste,  having  been  spread  over  the  sujntaoe  to  be  in- 
crusted,  ia  exposed  to  a  moderate  temperature  in  a  mufBa 
heated  4n  the  enamel-furnace,  when  the  vitreous  sabstanoe 
soon  becomes-  sufficiently  fluid  to  spread  itself  over  tha 
metallic  surface,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  If  the  g^laaa 
is  merely  cemented  to  the  metal,  without  any  trace  of 
fusion,  the  process  is  not  true  enamelling.  Although  it  is 
extremely  convenient  to  restrict  the  term  "  enamel,"  as  ia 
the  definition  >at  the  head  of  this  article,  to  those  ^aaay 
materials  which  are  applied  to  the  aurface  of  meUla,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  some  writers  extend  it  to  glaie» 
which  are  emplc^ed  on  pottery  and  on  other  non-metallic 
materials  ;  while  popularly  the  term  has  a  yet  wider  nasy 
being  applied  in  fact  to  almost  any  brilliant  surface, 
Aether  produced  by  varnishing,  by  lacquering,  or  by  other 
proceases  not  involving  fusion ;  hence  we  hear'  of  enamelled 
leather,  enamelled  paper,  enamelled  slate,  &c  Sometimes 
a  coating  of  true  enamel  or  of  glaze  is  employed  solely  for 
utility,  aa  in  the  case  of  vessds  of  enamelled  iron  or  oT 
glazed  earthenware ;  but  more  commonly  enamels  are 
applied  with  a  view  to  decorative  effect,  the  decoration 
thns  produced  being  extremely  permanent,  since  the  fused 
material  ia  but  little  affected  by  atmospheric  influencea. 
When  enamelling  is  thns  artistically  employed,  it  is  usual 
to  speak  of  the  finished  works  of  aft  themselves  as 
"  enamels ; "  and,  as  such  usage  has  no  practical  inoon- 
venience,  it  will  be  followed  in  this  articla 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  oldest  reference  to- 
enamelling  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel  (L  4, 
27 ;  viii.  2).  The  original  word  chashmal,  ^9^0,  iras 
translated  by  the  LXX.  ^Xtxrjai,  and  appears  in  the 
authorized  version  as  amber.  Qenesius,  however,  believes 
that  the  Hebrew  word  signified  polished  metal  rather  Uiaa 
amber.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  word  electrum  was  applied  to 
two  distinct  substances,  namely,  to  amber  and  to  an  alloy 
of  \  gold  and  \  silver.  It  has  been  held,  however,  by  M. 
Labsrte,  a  great  authority  on  the  history  of  enamelling, 
that  there  are  passages  in  Homer  and  in  Hesiod  in  whick 
the  word  electron  will  not  bear  either  of  Pliny's  meaniogs^ 
but  must  be  taken  to  signify  enamelled  gold.  Labarto 
has  fonnd  a  formidable  opponent  to  this  interpretatioa  in. 
the  Count  Ferdinand  De  Lasteyrie  {L'^^tetrvm  da  taieiem* 
itaiirii  de  Timailt  Paris,  1857) 

To  whatever  period,  the  origin  of  enamelling  may  be 
assigned,  it  is  certain  that  glazee  having  the  compoeitioa  of 
good  enamels  were  manufactured  at  a  very  eariy  date. 
Excellent  glazes  are  still  preserved  on  some  of  the  bricka 
which  hsVe  been  fonnd  among  the  ruins  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  and  have  been  referred  to  the  8tlr  or  7th  centaiy 
B.a  Nor  should  we  forget  tlw  ^aied  alipper  shaped 
coffins  which  occur  in  great  numbers  at  Warka,  probably 
the  ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldeei|  ^^<^<{f{^M^  to  the 
Sassanian  period.  llie^^ifAtw^U-B^tttLlmi  brick* 
were  examined  by  Dr  Percy,  who  fbimd  tharthe'baae  was 
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t  McU-glasay  w  nlicat«  of  aodium,  rendered  opaque  in  aome 
■fodmeni  hy  tlie  presence  of  etaanio  oxide,  or  coloured 
Una  in  others  by  meana  of  silicate  of  copper  associated 
viUi  the  iodic  silicate,  tit  exhibiting  in  other  epectmens 
t  fioB  yellow  colour,  dna  to  the  presence  of  antimony  and 
lead,  probably  in  the  form  of  "  Naples  yellow,"  Qlazes, 
of  s  similar  character  to  some  of  these,  were  also  roann- 
factur^  by  the  Egyptians  as  early  as  the  sixth  dynasty. 
S^nlchral  figaree,  and  a  varied  of  other  objects  familiar 
to  students  of  Egyptian  art,  were  produced  in  a  substance 
wbich  has  been  miscalled  "  porcelain,"  and  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  frit  coated  with  Tarionsty-coloured  glAses,  of  which 
the  most  common  is  of  a  fine  celestial  blue  ooloor.  This 
orfonr  is  due  to  the  preeence  of  a  double  silicate  of  copper 
and  sodinm.  Beautiful  as  these  glazes  nnqueetionably  are, 
they  are  not  true  enamels,  since  they  are  not  applied  to 
tnetallie  surfaces.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  able  to  produce  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  enamel- 
ling by  inlaying  bronze  and  gold  with  coloured  pastes. 
Bat  Dr  Birch  says  of  the  Egyptians  that  "  their  real 
enamelling  does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the  time  of  the 
FtolemaiCiAnd  Boman  dominion  in  Egypt" 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Qreeks  and  Etruscans 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  enamelling^  They  seem, 
howeTer,  to  have  practised  it  to  only  a  very  limited  extent, 
and  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  they  had  attained  to 
BBch  a  mastery  of  its  details  as  some  writers  have  assumed. 
Thus  M.  Lenormant,  writing  in  1863,  sftys — 

"Lm  coUactiou  d«  I'Earope  pcf^sMottt  maintenant  du  pi^es 
iiicontest«bln  qui  d^montrent  pour  lea  tigyptiina,  tea  Ph^oicieiis, 
Im  Giecs,  et  Im  Etnuqnei,  la  coonaissance  dea  aecreta  les  plas 
diBflflcs  da  I'toaUlerie,  ainsi  que  la  pratique  de  toatea  les  formee 
it  ds  toatea  las  applications  dont  ce  proc^l  pent  itn  suaceptible." 

"Whatorer  knowledge  of  enamelling  the  Greeks  may  at 
Metims  bare  possessed,  theyappear  to  have  lost  itbeforethe 
3d  century  of  our  en.  This  is  inferred  from  a  famous 
pasBBge  in  Philostratns,  which  was  probably  written  about 
240  A.n.  Iliitostratns  ifas  a  Greek  sophist  who  went  f rom- 
Athens  to  the  court  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Septimius  Sererus. 
The  passage  is  found  in  the  leones  (lib.  i.  cap.  28),  and 
Dnee  attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  Buonarroti,  it  has 
been  quoted  by  all  writers  on  enam^ing ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
tie  earliest  distinct  reference  to  the  art.  "  It  is  said  that 
the  barbarians  who  inhabit  the  ocean  pour  these  colours," 
aUnding  to  the  coloured  decorations  of  some  horse-trap- 
pingB,  "  on  to  heated  bronze,  and  that  they  adhere,  become 
u  htxi  as  stone,  and  preserra  the  designs."  >  On  this 
panage  the  learned  commentator  Olearins  remarks, 
"Oeltas  intelligit  per  barbaros  in  Oceano."  It  is  a  vexed 
question,  however,  whether  the  referent^e  applies  to  the 
Gelta  of  ^tain  or  to  those  of  GauL  French  writers 
DaturaUy  apply  the  allusion  to  the  maritime  Gauls ;  but 
Ifr  Franks  and  some  other  writers  have  pointed  out  that 
the  expression  used  by  Philoetratus,  iy'OKtavtf,  would  refer 
■ore  appropriately  to  an  iiLsular  people,  like  the  Britons. 
Large  numbers  of  enamelled  objects  have  indeed  been 
foond  in  Tarious  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Among  these  ornamental  objects  a^e  shields,  fibulae,  rings, 
lad  even  bits  and  other  horse-furniture,  such  as  are  probably 
rdcrred  to  in  the  passage  from  the  Iconet.  The  omamenta- 
tion  is  moatly  in  that  style  which  has  been  designated  by 
Mr  Franka  as  late  Celtic.  Excellent  examples  are 
Famished  by  the  enamels  which  were  found  in  the  Victoria 
Ckve  near  Settle  in  Yorkshire,  and  have  been  described  by 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins ;  these  are  referred  to  about  the 
9th  century.  (See  article  Catr,  vol  v.  p.  270.)  It  is 
sot  improlwble  that  the  art  of  enamelling,  after  it  ceased 
to  be  cultivated  in  Britain,  may  have  lingered  in  Ireland, 
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which  is  known  to  h»n  been  a  great  centre  of  trts  aud 

sciences  during  the  6th  and  7th  cratnrieB, 

Although  such  specimens  as  those  just  referred  to  seem 
to  show  that  eoamelling  was  practised  at  a  very  early 
period  in  Western  Europe,  it  is  nevertheless  la  the  Eastero 
empire  that  We  find  tbe  earliest  historio  evidence  of  the  art 
having  flourished  as  an  important  industry.  Byzantium 
was  indeed  for  centuries  the  great  seat  of  this  iudnstiy, 
which  probably  dated  from  at  leaslPtha  time  of  Justinian. 
The  word  maitum  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  a  life  of 
Leo  IV.  written  in  the  9th  centary.  Theophilus,  tho 
artist-monk,  has  left  a  minute  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Byzantine  enamellers  of  the  lOth  century  carried 
on  their  work.  Most  of  the  Byzantine  enamels  vers 
executed  on  platea  of  gold,  and  large  numbers  have  no 
doubt  been  destroyed  on  w^onnt  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  metal  iSuch  specimens  as  are  extant  furnish  valuablo 
examples  of  what  is  known  as  the  eloitonni  process. 

In  cloisonne  work,  the  design  is  presented  in  coloured 
enamels  vMch  are  asparated  one  from  another  by  means  of 
ribs  of  metal  bent  so  as  to  follow  tbe  oatline  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  plate  of  gold  generally  formed  the  baaement  of 
the  work,  and  upon  tlUs  plate  the  design  was  traced  in 
slender  fillets  of  gold.  These  threads  were  easily  bent  to 
tbe  required  form,  and  were  fixed  upright  upon  the  plaqne, 
so  as  to  form  a  number  of  cells  for  reception  of  the 
enamel.  The  powdered  glass,  moistened  into  a  paste  was 
carefully  introduced  into  these  compartments,  and  the 
prepared  plate  was  then  fired.  To  retain  the  fused  enamel, 
the  edges  of  the  plates  were  alightly  turned  up,  thus 
forming  a  rim.  After  careful  booling,  the  irregular  fused 
surface  was  ground  down,  and  polished,  when  the  desiga 
appeared  in  coloured  enamels  aeparated  oy  gold  partitions; 
or  cloUont.  In  many  cases  tbe  metal  base  forms  port  of 
the  field,  and  the  subject  is  then  enamelled  In  a  hollow* 
which  has  been  been  beaten  out,  while  the  gold  forma  a 
brilliant  background.  Cloisonnd  enamelling  has  been 
employed  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  who,  instead  of 
restricting  it  to  flat  surfaces  of  the  precious  metals,  have 
applied  it  to  copper  vases  and  other  large  hollow  vessels. 
They  also  ingeniously  attach  the  metal  fillets  to  the  surface 
of  pottery,  and  thus  produce  cops,  vases,  and  other  objects 
in  porcelain  ornamented  with  cloisonne  work.  Many 
Chinese  and  Japanese  enameU  are,  however,  executed  by 
other  processes,  such  as  the  champ-lev^  and  surface 
methods,  to  be  afterwards  described. 

The  most  famous  example  of  Byzantine  cloisonnd  work  is 
the  Pala  d'Ora  at  St  Mark's,  Venice.  This  magnificent  altar- 
piece  contains  a  number  of  enamelled  panels  and  medal- 
lions, executed  for  the  most  part  on  gold,  though  some  are 
on  silver.  It  is  believed  that  the  Pala  was  brought  from 
Con^AnUnople  to  Venice  about  the  year  1105,  and  that 
some  of  the  enamels  may  be  referred  to  this  date;  but 
probably  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  period.  Among 
othra  interesting  examples  of  ancient  cloisonnd  enamel- 
ling, reference  may  be  made  to  the  well-known  Alfred 
Jewel,  which  was  found  at  Atbelney  in  Somersetshire  ia 
1693,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Adinu^an  Museum 
Oxford.  The  face  of  the  jewel  is  of  rock-crystal,  beneath 
which  ia  a  figure-subject  in  semi'transparent  enamek  of 
blue,  white,  green,  and  brown.  Around  the  edge  ii  the 
legend,  AELpnED  hec  heht  obvvrcan  (Alfred  ordered  me 
to  be  made).  Possibly  this  jewel,  or  at  least  the  enamelled 
part,  was  brought  from  the  Eas^  and  is  not  an  example 
of  Saxon  enamelling.  Cloisonne  work  is  also  ieent  iix 
tbe  cross  which  was  obtained  from  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Dagmar  who  died  in  1213,  ia  a  valuablo  pednral  crose 
belonging  to  Mr  A.  J.  Bereaford  Hope,  f^^Af€f|k 
portrait  of  St  Paul  on  gold,  iil^i^ttUsTikutiOUWibL 
Geology,  London. 
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A  ran  Tariety  of  cloisonne  enamelling  is  known  to 
French  antiquaries  as  enamel  "  de  pHqoe  k  jour."  The 
peculiarity  of  this  style  consisted  in  setting  transparent 
enamels  without  any  background,  so  that  light  could  be 
freely  trazismitted  through  the  glass,  the  enamels  being 
fixed  by  having  their  edges  fused  to  the  windows  in  which 
they  were  framed.  Specimens  of  this  work  are  extremely 
rare.  A  fine  example,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  corered 
cup,  may  be  seen  tbe  South  Kensington  Museum, 
having  been  purchased  for  the  sum  of  ^400. 

Very  similar  in  effect  to  the  cloisonne  enamels,  but  much 
leas  rare  and  valuable,  are  those  inlaid  works  which  were 
executed  by  the  ehamp4evi  process.  Copper  was  usually 
employed  in  place  of  the  precious  meta^;  and  the  par- 
titions between  one  colour  and  another  were  formed  by 
ridges  of  the  base  and  not  by  separate  fillets  of  metaL  A 
plate  of  copper^  about  \  inch  thick,  and  having  the  surface 
polished,  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  enamel.  By 
means  of  a  graver,  the  parts  to  be  enamelled  were  chased 
out,  so  as  to  leave  slender  ribs  standing  up  as  boundary- 
walls  to  the  cavities.  Enamel  in  the  state  of  either  powder 
Or  paste  was  then  introduced  into  these  casements,  and  the 
work  was  fired.  Finally,  the  surface  was  poUahed,  and  the 
metalUc  outlines  generally  gilL  In  some  examples,  the 
figures  are  represented  in  enamel  on  a  metal  background ; 
while  in  others  the  figorea  atand  out  in  engraved  metal 
upon  an  enamelled  badcgronnd;  and  in  otlunagun  ^ 
eutire  field  is  enamelled. 

Ghamp-levi  enamelling  was  applied  to  a  vast  variety  of 
purposes,  and  spedmens  of  the  work  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  museum.  The  late  Celtic  or  Romano-British 
enamels,  referred  to  above,  belong  to  this  class.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  champ-lev4  enamels  of  early  dato  is 
the  elegant  bronze  vase  which  was  found  in  1835  in  a 
■tumulus  at  Bartlow,  in  the  parish  of  Ashdown,  Essex. 
The  sepulchral  mound  formed  one  of  a  group  of  four 
conical  barrows,  which  have  been  zeferred  1^  their 
contents  to  the  late  Roman  period.  The  vase  is  a  globular 
Tssael  with  rectangular  handle,  ornamented  with  lands  of 
running  leaves  and  flowers  azeoated  in  blue,  green,  and 
red  enamels.  Faraday  diowed  that  the  blue  colour  was 
due  to  cobalt,  and  the  red  to  copper,  the  green  also  being 
probably  a  eopper-oolonr.  This  nngularly  intsrestiug 
specimen  sufferad  from  a  fire  at  Eastern  Hall  in  1847,  and 
its  remains  are  now  in  the  British  Unseam,  (See  coloured 
figure  In  AnAaologiaf  Ttd.  xxvl)  Another  famous 
example  of  tiiis  kind  of  enamelling  it  seen  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  the  tomb  of  William  de  Valence,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  died  in  1296.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  enamels  on  this  monnment  were  execnted  at  limoges 
in  Fiance,  a  city  which  during  the  Middle  Agea  was  the 
chief  centre  the  enamelU^  industry.  So  nnmennu 
were  the  enamdi  of  the  vaxlj  lamogea  ichod  that  it  ia 
irapoBsible  within  the  limits  of  thu  article  to  refer  to 
special  examples.  They  date  back  certainly  as  early  as  the 
kttsr  part  of  the  12tiL  century;  for  a  letter  which  is 
referred  to  the  year  1170  allodea  to  an  enamelled  book- 
cover  <f«  opera  Lemovidno.  He  champ-levd  process  was 
flztonaively  api^led  by  the  Limoges  enameUers  to  the 
decoiatiob  of  altar-furniture,  especially  reliquaries  or 
shrioes,  pyxes .  for  preserving  the  host,  priket  candle- 
aticksy  ciboria,  maierB,  and  other  ecdesiaatical  appoint- 
ments. During  the  14th  century  Limoges  lost  its  reputa- 
tion; but  it  revived  at  a  later  period  in  an  entirely  new 
style  of -enameUing.  The  inlaid  process,  in  fact,  gave  way 
to  that  of  painted  enamels,  and  the  graver  was  displaced 
by  .tiie  penciL  _  But  before  noticing  the  process  of 
aupaifiouu  enamelling,  it  ia  desirable  to  refer  to  another 
atyle,  which  took  ita  birth  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1411i  century. 
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In  the  Italian  process,  the  ienamels  were  always  mora  C9' 
less  translucent,  and  completely  covered  the  metal  ground, 
the  dnsign  being  defined  by  sculpturing  beneath  the 
transparent  medium.  The  enamels  were  of  various  eoloun, 
and'  difierences  of  shade  were  obtained  by  the  varying 
thickness  of  tbe  glass  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  design. 
Qold  or  silver  was  the  metal  generally  employed.  The , 
subject  was  chased  in  very  low  relief,-  and  covergd  with 
powdered  enamels.  Great  care  was  required  during  filing, 
to  prevent  the  several  colours  running  together  in  a  con- 
fused mass.  As  examples  of  translucent  enamels,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  silver  horn,  known  as  the  "  Bruce 
horn,"  the  property  of  the  marquis  of  Aylesbury,  and  to 
the  crosier  of  William  of  Wykeham  at  Kew  College 
Oxford. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  transparent  enamelling  in 
Italy,  the  art  became  popular  in  France,  and  this  probably 
led  the  way  to  the  invention  of  enanuJ-paintiuff.  The 
artists  of  Limoges  acquired  great  celebrity  in  this  work. 
The  early  painted  enamels  from  the  Limousin  workshops 
were  executed  in  opaque  white  upon  a  brown  ground,  the 
white  being  overlaid  where  necessary  by  transparent  coloured 
enamels.  The  lights  were  picked  out  in  gold,  while  the 
brilliant  effect  of  gems  was  obtained  by  the  use  oipaiUeUOf' 
or  coloured  foils.  Nardon  F^nicaud  is  the  best  known 
artist  in  this  style,  and  an  excellent  example  of  his  woA, 
dated  1503,  ia  preserved  in  the  Hdtel  de  Cluny  in  Faria. 

About  the  begtnning  of  the  16th  century  a  much  more' 
finished  style  of  painting  iras  introdnced  at  Umogea ;  and 
under  the  auspices  of  Franos  L  the  art  attUned-to  a  con*, 
sideraUe  development    LAcmard  linumnn,  who  is  know^ 
to  have  punted  from  1532  to  1574,  became  the  great 
master  of  this  rt^le.   While  some  of  the  woriu  wei^ 
executed  in  brilliant  colours,  moat  of  them  vera  ia 
monochrome.   The  backgrouud  was  |;eneraUy  dark,  eidier^ 
black  or  deep  purple,  and  the  design  was  painted  m' 
pritaUle,  relieved  in  the  case  of  figure-aubjects  by  delicate* 
carnations.    The  efi'ect  was  occasionally  heightened  by  ap^ 
propriate  touches  of  gold,  and  in  mairy  of  the  ooloQied 
enamels  brilUaney  was  obtained  by  tiie  use  of  diver  fnl,  or 
paillorij  placed  beneath  a  transparent  enameL'  Portiaite 
were  frequently  painted  on  copper  plaques;  and  the  art  was 
also  applied  to  the  decoration  of  ewers,  Tases,  plateanT, 
candlesticks,  salt-cellars,  and  a  variety  of  elegant  objecta  tor 
domeatio  as  well  as  eodesiaatical  us&    Among  th?  artists 
of  this  sdiool  may  be  mentioned  Pierre  Raymond^  Jean 
Pinicau4t  Pierre  and  Jean  Courtois,  Uaitin  Didier,  Jean 
Court  dit  Vigier,  P.  Courteys,  and  tiie  master  known  <mly 
by  his  initiala  C  N. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  (be  I6th  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  it  was  the  fasluon  tot  the  Limoges 
enamdlers  to  paint  in  a  minute  style,  is  seen  in  the 

works  of  the  brothers  Laudin  and  of  the  &Du])r  of 
Nonailhers,  The  art  at  length  degenerated  into  a  mrtem 
of  tewdry  colouring,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XlV.  it  fell 
into  a  stete  of  decay,  from  which  an  attempt  to  nriTa  it 
was  made  by  LaaiM  XVL,  but  without  suceesa. 

Probably  the  decline  of  the  Limoges  school  waa  comiaeted 
with  the  rise  of  a  new  branch  of  anamdUng^  n^iidi  haa 
been  distinguished  as  the  nuniatun  ttj/le.  This  ia  the  style 
which  has  continued  in  vogue  up  to  the  present  ^y.  Its 
invention  is  ascribed  to  Jean  Toutin,  a  goldsmith  of 
Ch&teaudnn,  but  it  waa  greathr  improved  by  Jean  Petiiot 
4^  Genera,  who  carried  it  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and 
painted  for  Charles  L  in  England  and  for  Louis  XIV.  in 
France.  Theee  enamels  are  executed  generally  on  platas  ot 
copper  or  of  gold,  but  silver  is  s^lietuntf  oAployed.  In 
consequence  ^  the  riilQiitmiUDir  iif  thn  linrrr  iniiTn  firings, 
the  platM  were  formerly  confined  to  a  smiSQ  ein,  sbont  6 
or  6  inches  square.   Horace  Hone,  an  English  enam^er 
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of  the  kit  emtniy,  wu  tb«  Int  who  attempted  Iarg« 
pieces,  but  he  wh  OBelled  bj  Henry  Boas,  B.A.  Bone 
kd  been  s  duM  peinter  in  tbe  Fljnnoath  and  Bristol 
voffcs ;  and  mi  hb  removal  to  Zjondon  he  applied  his 
knowledge  of  Titrifiad  pgmenti  to  enamd  painting 
Eictfling  tU  his  predeeesBon  in  the  magnitude  of  his 
{datae,  he  Tsntnred  mi  subjecta  so  large  tibat  in  1810  he 
ptintod  a  uobb  piaque  measnnng  18  inches  by  16  inches. 
Tliia  aumr-pieea  was  a  ooot  of  Titian's  famons  Bacchna 
tod  Ariadne,  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  was  porcfaaaed 
^  Mr  Bowlea  of  Wanatead  for  3200  gidneaa.  Bone's 
ehieC  woifca  vera  a  series  of 'portraits  trf  «alebriti«a  ctf  the 
Biabethaa  period,  which  wen  sold  fay  auction  on  the 
•rtisfo  death  in  1834.  (See  Bon,  toL  It.  p.  32.) 
lywMJiing  was  also  proeeeated  by  his  son,  H.  P.  Bone^ 
who  •Koeatad  a  Tery  large  Haaoma  and  Child,  and 
bj  kis  grandson^  W.  Bmw  and  GL  B.  Brae,  both  of 
mkom  are  neuMy  dseeased.  T3ie  art  of  enamd  painting 
«M  also  eairiad  on  by  A.  Easei^  bat  tl  late  years  it  has 
aot  been  extenriTely  ooltiTated  in  this  conntey.  la  coa- 
BcetioD  with  remarkaUe  enamels  it  shonld  be  msntione^ 
that »  painting  of  the  Holy  Family,  after  Funigiano^  was 
CBBeated  Ij  G.  Unas  on  aplaqne  measnring  aa  mndi  as 
M  laehas  ijlS  Indus.  This  noUs  mkk  was  pnrahaaed 
ij  Qmorgfi  17.  for  1500  guineas. 

In  oidar  to  pmin  a  fUit  Car  tlw  srtbt^  a  tliln  jitet  of  goM  or 
«f  coppv  ia  Mreiallj  annealMl,  tad  thas  coated  with  a  dead  wliito 
miMil  Th»  enamel  !■  impOTted  in  cekee  from  Venice,  uid  U 
Bade  Iraa  a  niztars  of  silica,  borax,  and  rtuinb  oxide.  Afterthe 
flata  has  been  And,  a  seooad  coating  <tf  enasMl  is  ap^ad,  and  the 
ihtontaraadtotlweTai.  It  is  afterwards  ooatadfbr  the  third  time, 
sat  mow  with  a  men  eadljr  Aieible  jjlaee,  which  ie  known  in  the 
wiifabt^  as  "  Anz.*  This  ia  imputed  from  Venice^  in  the 
fam  ti  tabes  aitd  baMd%  sod  it  amplo^  to  pradoca  a  briiliant 
hatra  on  ths  sorfiwe.  Tks  grannd  naTug  been  thns  jmomA  is 
tmdmOj  rroond  emooth,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  artist  The 
eriaara  wueh  ha  cmploje  ooiulat  of  Tuions  metalUo  oxides  mixed 
*^  tha  flox ;  bat  it  is  obTkaa  that  the  enamellCT's  palette  moat 
be  laitsd,  riiiee  ha  is  aUa  to  emidOT  mly  soch  sabstaacee  aa  are 
faMnsntattlwtoBipsrstarstowbieh  Ou  pists  viU  bo  fabieetcd 
m  fte  vaffle.  Bins  oolonrs  ars  ptodooed  ot  meau  of  oidds  ot 
tobalt ;  fiolat  hy  oxide  of  manganeee ;  green  of  cnpric  oxide  or  bjr 
cbmoila  oxida ;  lad  either  hj  onproos  oxide,  which  ii  difflcolt  to 
walk  la  the  ma,  n  bj  the  prqiantion  ttmM  known  as  porple  of 
GSariB%  liUA  also  podaess  a  flna  jmrpit ;  jtUow  hf  oxide  oC 
tOim,  oiids  9t  lead,  cr  an  alkallae  aatlnumlate ;  brown  by  fanie 
exile ;  mad  Uaek  vj  ferroue  ifxide,  or  by  means  pt  eobdt  and 
■ngnaae.  vhich  hare  iatsnae  tinctorial  power,  and  prodoce  dense 
cabu  Special  ladMa  will  be  fennd  la  technical  treatises^  and 
Mel  set  be  inssrisd  hm. 

Ths  powdsred  ononis  of  the  sBssteUer  sre  nixed  with  oil  et 
Iwdar  or  ipflte  and  spirit  oT  tnrpentine,  as  a  Tehicle,  and  an 
■fflwd  to  the  enaiiMl.gronnd  by  meana  of  a  camel'a-hair  pencil. 
AftasaohUycT  baa  bora  arcead  over  the  niT&oe,  the  plate  muat 
be  bad,  sad  hl^djr-fiaishea  work  majr  hare  to  pass  through  the 
em  a  aooce  of  times.  Onos  Titriiled,  the  colours  ere  permanent ; 
baee  ths  aitiit  haa  no  opportnnitj  of  correoting  f&alts,  except  by 
tke  tidkoa  proceaa  of  gnnaiiu  swst  a  portion  of  the  plate.  Since 
tk»  tiata  IBB7  ba  greaUy  modified  or  too  high  a  temperature,  the 
ptetHtcaraianeedad  in  managing  the  furnace.  In  retara  for  the 
{rat  labour  and  risk  inTolved  in  enamelling  the  artist  secures 
f-fs— nm  for  his  work,  the  psinting  being  always  as  freeh  as 
vha  itsrsnented ;  it  la  indeed  a  painting  in  glass. 

Ia  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  art  of  enamelling 
na  lirgaly  a^>Iied  to  the  decoratioo  of  snuff-boxes,  patch- 
In^  tea^aniatera,  cartdleetieks,  needle-cases,  labehi  for 
viaabottlea,  and  a  variety  of  other  small  articles.  The 
■saibctare  was  established  by  Ur  8.  T.  Janssen  at  Tork 
Basse,  B^^taea,  near  London,  about  the  year  1750.  The 
^^sets  were  usually  made  of  copper;  and  having  been 
esatsd  with  an  opaque  white  enamel,  were  decorated  with 
Titteau  aabjects  and  floral  and  other  designs,  painted  in 
staatd  coloura.  A  peculiar  roee4int  was  a  favourite 
edear  at  Battonea.  Advantage  was  also  takes  of  the 
^sas  ci  transfmring  engravings  from  copper-plates  to 
t^nti  snrfoces— «  process  which  was  introduced  about  the 
JBr  1790  1^  Sadler  and  Oreen  of  Liverpool,  and  vat 
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la^y  emidoyad  for  the  decoration  ot  pottery  aiul 
porceudn.  It  is  knovn  that  a  manufacture  <tf  small 
enamelled  objects,  similar  to  Uiose  made  at  Battersea,  but 
usually  decorated  in  ooaiser  style,  was  camsd  on  by  George 
Brett  at  BUston  in  South  Staffordshire.  Splendid  innff* 
hdsm  and  other  ornamental  articles  in  enamelled  wo4 
wen  also  turned  out     artists  in  Fiasco  and  Gsnnaay. 

Of  late  years  the  art  of  uiamelling  has  been  eztansinl? 
ai^lisd  to  the  coating  ot  iron  vesaals  for  dnnestie  purposeii^ 
lirith  the  view  of  keeping  a  dean  surface  and  preventing 
mating  of  the  metoL  As  far  bock  as  1799,  a  proces* 
for  tiiis  kmd  of  enamelling  was  introduced  by  Dr  Hickliog  j 
and  within  the  last  tiiir^  years  a  large  number  of  patent! 
have  been  granted  Ua  siinilar  purposes.  One  of  the  moat 
eztnwvefy  used  moeesses  is  that  of  Charles  Heniy  XVi%, 
iriiioh  was  introduced  into  England  in  1850,  and  is  now 
largely  worked  at  Birmingham.  The  metal  articles  are 
fitat  oteaned  with  dflute  sulphurie  add,  ^d  powdered  glace 
ia  then  sifted  upon  the  clean  anrfoee.  Adhesioa  of  the 
powder  is  secured  by  applying  to  tiw  iron  a  coating  oi 
gnm^vater.  Hie  otjeot  is  then  dried  in  an  oven,  whence 
It  is  transferred  to  tiie  uamelling-f umoce,  when  it  ia  heated 
until  the  fnaed  glaxe  flows  evenly  over  the  surface.  After 
removal  frwn  ihe  oven,  the  obge^  an  allowed  to  ootd 
with  extTMue  downasi.  It  is  dten  fbnnd  necessary  to 
apply  a  second  coating  of  enamel.  Faris's  cofflpositioii 
conaista  oi  180  parts  «  eollet  looken  ^ass,  20^  parts 
of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  13  parts  of  borado  add.  This 
forms  the  fnndsBMntal  ^bs^  upon  whidi  variously 
C4^nred  enamels  maj  be  empk^ed.  If  enamelled  vnads 
an  to  be  need  for  culinary  pnrposea,  great  can  must  be 
taken  that  tiie  glass  etm tains  no  lead,  the  presence  of  whidi 
woald  be  highly  dangerous.  Adds  often  find  tbdr  way 
throng  the  pwes  of  u  ensmel  to  the  subjacent  mets^ 
and,  spreading  out  betwem  the  iron  and  the  glaze,  oanse 
the  enamd  to  peel  oft  Exposun  to  sudden  dianges  of 
temperatun  also  tends  to  injnn  the  enamel. 

Enamelling  of  a  similar  character  is  now  largdy  used  for 
street  pltttea,  name-plates  at  nulway  stations,  advertising 
tablets,  and  other. objecta  where  permanent  lettering  is 
required.  The  insidee  of  baths,  dstema,  and  bmlers  an 
also  protected  by  enamelling ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
prevent  the  fouling  of  ships'  bottoms  by  a  coating  of 
enameL  In  1671  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr  Neilson  of 
Glasgow  for  enamdUng  metal  objects,  to  which  the 
fffOcesB  had  not  been  previously  applied,  and  also  for 
improvunenta  in  the  mechanieal  wplianeea  needed  for  the 
transfeienee  of  huge  olgeets  in  and  out  of  tiie  auuneOing 
oven. 

For  the  history  of  enamelling  see  V.  Labarte's  JUOtrtAst  sw  Is 
Ptiniurt  en  tmail  (Faiia,  18S6).  This  la  incorporated  in  the 
vo.i)iaet  BiMofn  da  Artt  ituluMruUau  Moyen  Agt  (toL  iii.  2d.ed. 
Paris,  1876).  Seealeo,  theUarquUde  Laborde'e  AMtotto  fnwuia 
e2INMd*<IaatIi>Mdii^rfiijrusfttfu£oKm(Par^  English 
leeden  will  8nd  an  admirable  efcetch  of  the  history  in  Kr  Fhmfcs^a 
Ohtervatvms  m  Olan  and  Enamd,  extracted  from  the  Art  Trauura 
oftKtU.K.  For  detaila  of  - old  proceaspa  the  works  of  Neri  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini  may  be  conanlted.  Veloable  papera  will  be  fonnd 
in  the  Jrehaolog.  Journ.  (toL  it  p.  164),  by  Albert  "Way ;  Jtmm. 
jtnh.  Auoe.  [vol  iii  p.  880).  l^w.  H.  Bogen;  and^r<  JoHmoI 
for  1861,  by  A.  Essex.  The  following  works  are  also  .deeerr-- 
ing  of  notice— H.  Rebonlleau'a  Noveau  Uanuel  ampiet  de  la 
ptintttre  en  vtrrt  lur  pore«lain$  tt  tvr  HnaU  (new  ed^  by  H. 
'Magnier,  Paris,  ISU),  and  M.  Oaadins  Pqpdia's  L'XmaU  det 
Pewtra  (Paris,  1869).  (F.  W.  R.«) 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING.  The  name  tneaustxe  is 
applied  to  paintings  executed  with  vehicles  in  which  wax 
is  the  chief  ingredient  Hie  term  was  appropriatdy 
applied  to  the  ancient  methods  of  painting  in  wax,  because 
these  required  heat  to  effect  them.  "Wax,  however,  may 
now  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  painting  without  heat  b^g 
nquisite ;  nevcrthdeu  the  ancient  term  neawew  has 
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bean  retained,  aad  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  all 
titetfaods  b£  painting  in  wa^  The  dtu^bility  of  wax, 
aad  its  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere, 
were  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  used  it  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  sculptures.  As  a  vehicle  for  painting  it 
was  commonly  employed  by  them  and  by  the  ELomana  and 
Egyptians ;  but  in  recent  times  it  has  met  with  only  a 
limited  application.  Of  modern  encaustic  paintings  those 
by  Schnorr  in  the  Resldenz  at  Munich  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. At  present  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  which 
is  the  best  method  of  using  wax  for  mural  painting.  Modem 
paintings  in  ^az,  in  their  chromatic  range  and  in  their 
general  effect,  occupy  a  middle  place  between  those  executed 
in  oil  and  in  fresco.  Wax  painting  is  not  so  easy  as  oil,  bat 
presents  fewer  technical  difHcnlties  than  fresco. 

Ancient  authors  often  make  mention  of  eneauttie,  ^diich, 
if  it  had  been  described  by  the  word  inurere,  to  bam  in,  one 
might  have  supposed  to  have  been  a  species  of  eoamel 
painting,  But  the  expressions  "  incausto  phigere,"  "pictura 
encaustica,"  "oeris  pingere, "  "pictura  inurere,"  used  by 
Pliny  and  other  anaent  writers,  make  it  clear  that  soma 
other  species  cf  painting  is  meant  Pliny  distinguishes 
three  species  of  encaustic  painting.  In  the  first  they  used 
ft  eXyVm,  and  painted  either  on  ivory  or  on  polished  wood, 
previously  saturated  with  some  ceilAin  colour ;  the  point 
of  the  stylus  or  stigma  served  for  this  operation,  and  its 
broad  or  bhule  end  cleared,  off  the  small  filaments  whicji 
arose  from  the  outlines  made  by  the  stylus  in  the  wax  pre- 
paration. In  the  second  method  it  appears  that  the  wax 
colours,  being  prepared  beforehand,  and  formed  into  small 
cylinders  for  use,  were  smoothly  spread  by  the  spatula  after 
the  outlines  were  determined,  and  thus  the  picture  was  pro- 
ceeded with  and  finished.  By  the  ude  of  the  painter  stood 
brazier,  which  was  used  to  heat  the  spatula  and  probably 
the  prepared  colours.  This  ia  the  method  which  was  pro- 
bably used  by  the  painters  who  decorated  the  houses  of 
Herculaneum  and  of  Pompeii,  as  artists  practising  this 
method  of  painting  are  depicted  in  the  decorations.  Tiiia 
method  has  recently  been  revived  in  Italy.  The  third 
method  was  by  painting  by  a  brusl)  dipped  into  wax 
liquefied  by  heat ;  the  colours  so  applied  attained  consi- 
derable hardoees,  and  could  not  be  damaged  either  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  or  by  the  effects  of  sea-water.  It  was  thus 
that  diips  were  decorated;  and  this  kind  of  encaustic  was 
Iberefore  styled  "  ship  painting." 

About  tlu  year  1749  Count  Caylus,  and  M.  Bachelier,  a 
painter,  made  some  experiments  in  encaustic  painting,  and 
the  count  undertook  to  explain  an  obscure  passage  in  Pliny, 
supposed  to  be  the  following  (xxxv.  39^  : — "  Ceris  pingere 
ac  picturam  inurere  quia  primus  excogttaverit  non  constat. 
Quidam  Aristidls  inventum  putant,  postea  consummatum 
a  Pratitele ;  sed  8Uc[uanto  vetustiores  encausticas  pictune 
cxtitere,  ut  Polygaoti  e(  Nicanoris  et  Arcesiloi  Fariomm. 
Lynppus  qnoque  iEgitus  picturse  snn  inscripdt  ^^utrci', 
quod  profecto  non  fecisaet  nisi  encanstica  inventa."  There 
ftre  other  passages  in  Plin^  bearing  upon  this  subjecf,  in 
one  of  which  (xxL  49)  he  gives  an  account  of  the  prepara- 
tim  of  "Fnnica  cera."  The  nature  of  this  Funic  wax, 
which  was  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  ancient  painting  in 
encaustic,  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained.  The  Chevalier 
Lorgna,  who  investigated  the  subject  in  a  small  but  valuable 
tract,  asserts  that  the  nitron  which  Fliny  mentions  is  not  the 
nitre  of  the  modems,  but  the  natron  of  the  ancients,  viz., 
the  naUve  salt  which  is  found  crystallized  in  E^pt  and 
other  hot  countries  in  sands  sorrounding  lakes  of  salt 
water.  This  substance  the  Carthaginians,  according  to 
Pliny,  nsed  in  preparing  their  wax,  and  hence  the  name 
Funic  seems  to  be  derived.  Lorgna  made  a  number  of 
experiments  with  this  saltj  nsing  from  three  to  twenty 
parts  of  white  melted  wax  with  one  of  natrou.    He  held 
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the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  slow  fire,  stiiring'il 
gently  with  a  wooden  spatula,  till  the  mass  assumed  tha 
consistency  oi  butter  and  the  colour  of  milk.  He  than 
removed  it  from  the  fire,  and  put  it  in  the  shade  in  the 
open  air  to  harden.  The  wax  being  cooled  liqneftBd  in 
wator,  and  a  milky  emulsion  resulted  fraB  it  like  nat  vhicb 
could  be  made  with  the  best  Venetian  soepi 

Experiments,  it  is  said,  were  made  with  tiiis  wax  In  paint- 
ing in  encaustic  in  the  apartments  of  the  Count  Qtovanni 
Battista  Qasola  by  the  Italian  painter  Antonio  Faccheri, 
who  dissolved  the  Punic  wax  when  it  was  not  so  much 
hardened  as  to  require  to  be  "  igni  resoluta,"  as  exprcsoed 
by  Pliny,  with  pure  water  slightly  infused  with  gum-arabic^ 
instead  of  earcocolla,  mentioned  by  Fliny.  He  afterwards 
mixed  the  colours  with  this  wax  so  liquefied  as  he  would 
have  done  with  oQ,  and  proceeded  to  paint  in  the  same 
manner ;  nor  were  the  colonn  seen  to  run  or  alter  in  the 
least ;  and  the  mixtnre  was  so  flexible  that  the  pencil  ran 
smoother  than  it  would  have  done  with  oil  The  painting 
being  dry,  he  treated  it  with  caustic,  and  rubbed  it  with 
linen  cloths,  by  which  the  colours  acquired  peculiar  vivad^ 
and  brightness, 

Abont  the  year  1756  further  eq>eriments  wen  made  1^ 
Count  Caylus  and  several  French  artists.  One  method  was 
to  melt  wax  with  oil  of  turpentine  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
colours.    It  is  well  known  that  wax  may  be  dissolved  ia 
spirit  and  used  as  a  medium,  but  it  dries  too  quickly  to 
allow  of  perfect  blending,  and  wonld  by  the  evaporation  ct 
the  spirit  be  prejudicial  to  the  artist's  healtL  Another 
method  suggested  abont  this  time,  and  one  which  seems  to 
tally  very  well  with  Pliny's  j^Bcription,  is  the  following 
Melt  the  wax  with  strong  solution  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  lek 
the  colours  be  ground  up  In  it.    Place  the  picture  whea 
finished  before  t^^e  fire  till  by  degrees  the  wax  melts,  swells, 
and  is  bloated  up  upon  the  picture ;  the  picture  Is  then 
gradually  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  oolcrars,  withont 
being  injuriously  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  fire, 
become  unalterable,  spirits  of  wine  having  been  bomt  npon 
them  without  doing  the  least  harm.  Count  Caylns's  method 
was  different,  and  much  simpler : — (1)  the  cloth  or  wood 
designed  for  the  picture  is  waxed  over,  by  rubbing  it  simf^X 
with  a  piece  of  beeswax ;  (2)  the  colours  are  mixed  np 
with  pure  water ;  but  as  these  colours  will  not  adhere  to  the 
wax,  the  whole  ground  must  be  rubbed  over  with  chalk  or 
whiting  before  the  colour  is  applied;  and  (3)  when  the  |nc- 
tnre  is  dry  it  is  put  near  the  fire,  whereby  the  wax  is  melted 
and  absorbs  jj^e  colours.    It  must  be  allowed  that  nothing 
could  well  be  simpler  than  this  process,  and  it  was  thought 
that  this  kind  of  painting  would  be  capable  of  withstasding 
the  weather  and  of  lasting  longer  than  oil  painting.  This 
kind  of  painting  has  not  the  gloss  of  oU  painting,  so  tfafit 
the  picture  may  be  seen  in  any  lij^t,  a  qtuJity  of  the  vety 
first  importance  in  all  methods  of  mural  painting.  The 
colours  too,  when  so  secured,  are  firm,  and  will  bear  wash- 
ing, and  have  a  property  which  is  perhaps  more  iiAportant 
still,  viz.,  that  exposure  to  smoke  and  foul  vapours  mardy 
leaves  a  deposit  on  the  surface  without  iiyuring  the  wotk. 
The  "  encausto  pingendi'*  of  the  ancients  could  not  have 
been  enamelling,  as  the  word  "inurere,**  taken  in  it» 
rigorous  sense,  might  at  first  lead  one  to  ai^pos^  nor  could 
it  have  been  painting  produced  in  the  same  manner  as 
eucanstie  tiles  or  encaustic  tessera ;  but  that  it  must  have 
been  something  akin  to  the  count's  process  would  appear 
from  the  words  of  niny  already  quoted,  *'  Ceris  ^nger* 
ac  picturam  inurere." 

Werner  of  Neustadt  found  the  fdlowiag  proeeaa  Tory 
effectual  in  making  wax  soluble  in  water.  For  each  pound 
of  white  wax  he  took  twenty-^oartnmMs  ofipMaab,  wfaidi 
he  dissolved  in  two^taeC  l^kt^mQuligently.  In 
this  ley  he  boiled  the  wax.  cut  into  littl^ts,  fu  half  fta 
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kw,  after  vltieh  lie  rem  or  it  from  the  fire  and  allowed 
it  to  cooL  The  wax  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  Iq 
Oe  form  <^  a  white  BapooaceoDB  matter ;  and  thia  being 
bitiaated  with  water  produced  a  aort  of  emulaion,  which 
b  called  wax  milk,  or  encaustic  wax.  Thia  preparatiiui 
naj  be  mixed  with  all  kinda  of  colours,  and  conaequently 
no  be  applied  in  a  siogle  operation. 

Un  Hooker  of  Rottingdean  made,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
teotny,  man/  experimenta  to  establish  a  method  of  painting 
ia  wax,  and  received  a  gold  palette  from  the  Society  of  Arts 
Ua  her  inTeetigationa  in  this  branch  of  art  Her  account 
B  printed  in  the  tenth  roliune  of  the  Societ/a  Traosactions 
(179S),  under  the  name  of  Misa  Emma  Jane  Qreenlaod. 
Th»  fcdlowing  ia  an  abatiact  of  her  processes : — 

Pot  Into  a  glazed  eu-tben  vessel  fonr  ooncet  and  a  half  of  gnm 
mine,  and  eight  ounco  or  half  «  pint  wine  maaaure  of  cold  iprlng 
water '  xrhen  tnfl  gam  iidiuolyed,Btirin,OTar  alow  fin,  aeren  ouncei 
of  nm  maatio,  continually  atimng  and  leatiiig  hard  with  a  apoon, 
^  oidOT  to  diaaolrc  the  gum  maatto.  When  aulficiently  boiled  the 
^itan  will  no  longer  appear  traoeparent,  but  will  become  opa^ua 
aad  stiff  like  a  paste.  As  soon  ai  this  ia  the  case,  and  the  gum  water 
■ad  maatjc  are  quite  boiling,  withont  taking  them  off  the  fire,  add 
In  onncM  of  white  wax,  broken  into  small  pieces ;  stir  and  beat  till 
tba  wax  ispnfectly  melted  and  boiia ;  thea  take  the  compoaitioD  off 
tba  ift  as  bwlinz  it  longer  than  aecesaory  would  harden  the  wax, 
and  preTent  itaJterwwds  from  mixing  well  with  water.  When 
the  eompontion  ia  taken  off  the  fir«,  it  shonld  be  beaten  well  whilst 
bot  (but  not  boiling)  in  the  glased  earthen  resaal ;  mix  with  It  by 
tenwa  a  pint  or  sixteen  oaaces  more  of  cold  spring  water,  then 
■tniB  the  composition,  and  bottle  it  The  composition  if  properly 
nada  shonld  be  like  cream,  and  the  cdonrs  when  nixed  with  it  as 
nooth  as  with  oiL  II  iz  witl^  the  composition  on  a  china  palette 
taj  powder  colours  whidi  mkj  be  required  to  the  son^atency  of 
•a  eoloun;  then  punt  with  pure  water.  In  painting  with  thia 
eoapoiition  the  colours  blend  without  difficulty  when  wet,  and 
Ifoiwlien  dry  the  tinta  may  be  easily  united  hy  meana  of  a  brush 
ud  m  rery  small  quantity  dt  water.  The  paintii^  being  finiahad, 
hmt  aome  wbiU  wax  in  aglased  earthen  Tesael  orer  a  slow  fire  till 
■dtad,  Imt  not  boiling ;  wen  with  a  hard  bruah  cover  the  painting 
with  th«  wax  ;  when  cold  t^a  a  moderatelv  hot  Iron,  such  as  la 
used  for  ironing  linen,  and  which  will  not  "hisa  "  when  put  to  the 
snial  test  ^draw  it  Ughtly  over  the  wax.  The  painting  wUl 
appear  aa  if  under  a  cloud,  tiU  the  wax  and  the  anbaUnce  the 
pietara  ia  painted  upon  are  perfectly  cold  ;  but  if  then  it  should 
Bot  appear  sufBdently  clear,  the  wax  may  be  melted  by  holding  a 
hot  Son  at  a  proper  diatance  from  it  especially  before  such  portions 
of  the  picture  a*  do  not  appear  snfllcieotly  transparent  or  brilliant ; 
for  the%ftener  heat  la  applied  to  the  picture  the  greater  will  be 
the  tranapaiflucy  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colouring ;  but  the 
eaotrary  effect  would  be  the  result  were  the  heat  apphed  too  sud- 
denlT,  in  too  great  a  degree,  or  for  too  long  a  time.  When  the 
•nctan  U  cold,  rub  it  wi*  a  fins  linen  cloth.  PlasUr  surfaces  ro- 
qaire  no  other  preparation  than  a  ooatbg  of  the  composition. 
It  would  be  equally  practicable  to  paint  with  wax  alone,  dissolved 
gam  water.  Take  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  cold  spring  water, 
ud  fonr  ounces  and  a  half  ol  gum  arable,  put  them  into  a  ghutA 
ssrthsn  resael,  and  wtien  the  gum  ia  diiaolved,  add  eight  ounoea  of 
vUla  wax.  Put  the  earthen  vessel,  with  the  gam  water  and  wax, 
ineo  a  alow  llt«,  and  stir  them  till  the  wax  ia  dissolved,  and  when 
tlM  mixture  has  boiled  a  few  minutes,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  throw 
it  into  a  basin,  as  by  remaining  in  the  hot  earthen  vessel  the  wax 
wodd  become  rather  hard ;  beat  the  gum  water  and  wax  till  qnite 
cold.  It  ia  necewry  to  use  aome  pure  water  in  mixing  this  compo- 
Btion  with  the  colours.  If  the  ineredients  ahould  separate  when 
bittled,  they  have  only  to  bo  well  snaken  together.  This  composi^ 
tina  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  be  rendered  fit  for  use  by 
Mttinff  a  Utfle  cold  water  upon  it  for  a  short  time. 

iWToUowing  ia  a  recent  receipt  Place  in  a  large  pipkin,  half 
fiQ  of  hot  turpentine,  aa  much  ^m  dammar  as  will  dissolw 
(1  lb  gnm  msJcea  about  1|  pints  varnish) ;  melt  from  two  to  twoaud 
a  half  of  the  wax  tablets  sold  by  chemists  in  a  piot  of  this  varnish ; 
wben  cold  the  composition  should  just  hp  ctmsisUnt  enough  to 
Bbad  up  on  the  palette.  If  too  thin,  heat  it  again,  and  add  wax ; 
if  too  thick  add  turpentine.  This  vehicle  may  be  used  with  ordi- 
UTT  'oil  coloara.  Before  commencing  your  work  heat  the  wall, 
sad  rab  in  aa  much  vehicle  as  it  will  absorb ;  after  the  work 
ta  finidied  it  should  be  re-heated,  to  secure  its  adhesion  to  the 
wsIL 

Bee  Iiorgna,  TM  diteono  tul!n  ctra  puHiat ;  Pittora  Vicenzo  Ra- 
■wno,  Sagti  nU  itislabilimenti)  delV  atttiea  ArU  d»'  Ortei  e  Rommi, 
fmm,  1787  ;  PAif.  fraa., ^ol.  xUx.,  part  2;  Hunts  on  Eiuaudie 
rUnrt  r .  Elnue'a  Dutienarg  nfOu  Fxtu  ArU;  V.  Cave  Thomas, 
mOt^^Mimtl  DeemOitM,  Undon,  1869.  (W.  C  T.) 


ENCAUSTIC  TILES.  The  term  ><  encaustic"  aa  applied 
to  tiles  is  of  modem  though  somewhat  doubtful  origiii. 
The  art  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  "  encaustic  puDting  " 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers,  although 
the  expression  (which  signifies  executed  bj  fire)  is  perhaps- 
as  correcUj  applied  to  this  manufacture  as  to  the  wmx-r 
incised  pictures  of  the  ancients.  The  tnrm  is,  strictl/ 
speakiog,  applied  to  tilee  which  are  deoorated  with  patterns 
formed  with  different  coloured  days,  inlaid  in  the  tile,  ui4 
fired  with  it  This  art  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  ia 
the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  but  the  culminating^ 
point  of  ila  excellence  and  popnlarity  waa  attained  during 
the  IStli ;  and  it  was  exteusiTely  used  for  tiie  decoratioa 
of  .Qothic  buildings  in  conoection  with  each  succeeding 
change  in  that  style  of  architeetura. 

In  medinval  times  the  manufacture  appears  to  hav» 
been  princi^KiUy  carried  on  in  England  and  Normandy,  but 
examples  of  ancient  tiIa-paTeine.its  of  this  description  ar» 
also  to  be  found  in  Holland  and  other  Continantal  countries. 
The  greater  number  of  ancient  examplee  are  in  squares,, 
Tarying  from  4  to  9  inches,  but  some  striking  exceptions 
occur,  from  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  tnwa  a  conneo* 
tiou  between  this  art  and  that  of  Bmun  moMici.  Fave- 
ments  presenting  a  kind  of  eonnecUng  link  between  the 
two  have  been  discovered  at  Fonntuni  Abbey,  and  in 
Prior  cWuden's  chapel,  Ely,  in  iriiich  the  tiles  are  of  great 
variety  of  form  and  sIm  ;  and,  instead  of  the  patterns  buag 
wholly  inhud  in  the  tUes  thonselTea,  the  design  ii,  to  a 
large  extent,  prodneed  by  the  outUnea  of  the  inditidoal 
pieces,  which,  in  the  latter  example,  are  out  to  the  forma 
m^uired  to  be  r^resented,  inelndin|[  th«  nlgeet  of  the' 
temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  trees,  lions,  Ac,  the  tauenft 
being  also  nriched  with  what  mqrbemore  atarietiyoallad 
encanstic  deooiation. 

Encaustic  tiles  ware  almost  exdnnvflly  used  tat  pavtf- 
ments,  bnt  an  interesting  instance  of  their  onployment  (ot 
wall  deooration  ocenia  in  the  abbey  church  of  Oreat  Halveni^ 
where  these  tiles  have  probably  been  originally  used  t» 
form  a  reredoi^  and  bear  designs  representing  Gothic 
arehitectare  in  perspective,  having  introduced  into  them  the 
sacred  monogram  "IH.S.,"  the  crowned  monogram  oT 
"  Uaria,"  tiie  symbols  of  the  Passion,  the  Royal  Arms^ 
and  other  devices.  This  example  is  also  interesting  aa 
bearing  the  date  of  its  manufacture  on  the  margin,  "  Anno 
B.  B.  H.  VI.  XXXVJ.,"  that  is,  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VL  (1457-8). 

Combinations  of  encaustic  tilea  forming  a  cross  werft 
frequently  used  as  mortuary  slabs ;  and  an  example  of  thi» 
kind  of  monument  is  in  Worcester  cathedral  tn  n'iu,  whilst 
the  detached  component  tiles  are  to  be  found  in  other 
ancient  churches. 

Many  interesting  andent  inbcriptions  are  found  entering 
into  the  designs  of  encaustic  tiles,  amongst  which  is  the 
fyllowing,  from  Great  Malvern,  which  has  been  deciphered 
with  some  difficulty,  and  rendered  into  modem  English 
tliu»~ 

'  Think,  man,  thy  Ufa 

Kay  not  ever  endoia : 
That  thon  do'at  thy  self 

Of  that  thou  art  sure  ; 
But  that  thou  keepest 

Unto  thy  executor's  oare, 
U  aver  it  avail  the^ 

It  is  bat  ehauoe.  . 

A  .tile  from  the  Gome  place  also  bears  the  followiuf^ 
quotation  from  the  book  of  Job,  curioufily  arranged,  and 
beautifully  combined  with  Gothic  ornament :  "  Mieeremini 
niei,  miseremini  met  saltern,  vos  amici  mei,  quia  manus 
Domini  tetigit  me."  The  border  of  this  tile  bears  the 
names  of  the  evangelists,  with  the  date  A.D.  MCCCQLiTI. 
The  armorial  bearings  of  noble  benefitetors,  and  the  devices 
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«f  abbuts  and  otber  ehircli  tUgnitaries,  also  enter  largely 
into  (he  decorationa  of  aodent  encaostic  tQea  Amongat 
the  most  intereating  examples  of  these  paTemeota,  found  ii* 
tilu,  is  that  in  the  chapter  hooae  at  Westminster,  which 
nbout  the  year  1840  was  lud  open  to  Tiew  by  the  removal 
of  a  wooden  floor  prenously  covering  it  It  is  probably  of 
the  time  of  Henry  IIL,  in  whose  reign  it.i8  recorded  that 
the  king's  little  chapel  at  'Weetmitiater  was  paved  with 
"  painted  tile," — "mandatum  eat,  Sk.,  quod  parv&m  capel- 
1am  spud  Westm.  t^ula  picta  decenter  paveari  faciatis. " 
— Jlat.  Claoa.  32  Henry  IIL  M.  19,  1237-38  The 
iiles  of  thia  pavement  comprise  subjects  which  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  king,  ^qneen,  and  the  abbot,  also  the 
iegend  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  bestowing  a  rin^  as 
■abnB,  on  St  John  the  Baptist,  who  appeared  to  him  in  the 
.'guise  of  a  pilgrim,  besides  other  curious  historical  designs. 
The  tilea  from  Cferteey  Abbey,  Surrey,  now  in  the 
architectural  muaenm,  Westminstor,  are  idso  amongst  the 
oldest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  finest  and  most  artistic 
yet  brought  to  light.  They  present  a  remarkable  eeries 
of  ilinstratious  from  the  English  romance  of  Sir  Tristram, 
and  of  incidents  in  the  hiTtory  of  Richard  Cceurde-Idon. 
-These  tiles  were  all  found  in  fragomits,  bnt  have  been  put 
together  with  great  care. 

IVacea  of  the  ancient  manufacture  of  encaustic  tiles 
have  been  found  in  several  places  in  England,  and  the 
Temains  of  kilns  containing  tiles  in  various  stages  of 
snann&cture  have  been  discovered  at  Bawsley,  near  Lynn, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Droitwicb,  as  well  as  in  other 
localities,  by  which  an  interesting  light  bas  been  thrown 
upon  the  ancient  process  of  production.  In  almost  every 
instance  these  tiles  were  covered  with  a  yellowish  glaze, 
composed  prindpally  of  lead,  similar  to  that  now  used 
in  the  commoner  English  earthenware  manufactares. 

Tht  modem  revivsl  of  the  art  dates  from  the  year  1830, 
-when  a  patent  was  granted,  with  this  object,  to  Samuel 
AVrigh^  a  potter  of  Shelton,  in  Staffordshire ;  but,  he  hav- 
ing failed  to  bring  his  experiments  to  a  profitable  result  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  a  further  extension  for  seven 
j'ears  was  granted  him.  In  the  year  I8ii  his  patent  right 
-was  purchased,  in  equal  shares,  by  the  celebrated  china 
jnanufacturer  Herbert  Minton  and  Mr  Fleming  St  John, 
the  former  carrying  on  the  manufacture  at  Stoke-npon- 
Trent,  and  the  latter  at  Worcester,  in  partnership  with  Mr 
Oeorge  Barr,  an  eminent  china  manufacturer  of  that  city, 
Tour  years  later,  the  firm  of  which  Mr  Minton  was  the 
Jiead  re-purchased  the  residue  of  Mr  St  John's  share  of  the 
patent  right,  who  about  the  same  time  relinquished  the 
juanufaetnre.  In  the  year  1850  Messrs  Maw  &  Co.  pur- 
chased the  lemuning  stock  of  encaustic  tiles  at  the 
Worcester  ,  china  work%  and,  .on  Uie  expiration  of  Mr 
Wright's  patent,  commmced  the  manufacture  on  those 
premises,  from  which  tiiey  lemoved  to  the  present  site  of 
their  works,  at  Benthall,  near  Broseley,  Shropshire,  whence 
the  marls,  pecoliarly  aaitable  for  the  purpose,  had  pre- 
Tiously  been  obtained. 

The  modern  manufacture  may  be  described  under  two 
heads— viz.,  the  "  plastic  "  and  the  «  semi-dry  "  or  "  dust " 
processes.  The  former,  which  waa  the  only  one  employed 
up  to  the  year  1863,  is  in  every  essential  point  the  same 
sa  that  used  in  mediaeval  times,  differing  merely  in  the 

freater  finish  and  perfection  which  modem  appliances 
ave  effected,  and  probably  also  in  the  material  of  the 
moulds.  It  is  not  known  of  what  those  anciently  used 
-were  made,  but  coi^'ectare  has  suggested  wood,  firjd  clay, 
and  8ton& 

The  great  difficult  of  the  manufacture  consists  in  the 
neceHsity  for  introducing  into  a  single  tile  the  variety  of 
Afferent  coloured  clays  or  "bodies"  which  together  eom- 
the  desitpi,  it  Uing  essential  that  they  should  not 
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only  be  perfected  by  the  same  amount  heat  in  the 
process  of  firing,  but  that  they  should  possess  an  equal 
contractile  power  during  each  stage  of  the  manufactura 

The  tile  is  first  impressed  from  a  plaster-of-Faris  mould, 
bearing  the  pattern  in  relief,  and  set  in  a  brass  frame,  upon 
which  fits  another  frame,  the  dimensions  and  depth  of 
whidi  cOTrespond  with  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  ttle  ; 
the  pattern  is  thus  sunk  in  the  day  to  a  depth  of  aboat 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  in  the  following  manner.  The 
workman  first  introduces  into  the  mould  what  may  be 
described  as  a  sheet  of  refined  clay  of  the  desired  colour 
for  the  ground  of  the  pattern ;  upon  this  facings  which 
forma  a  kind  of  veneer,  is  placed  a  thicker  mass  of  a 
coarser  kind  of  cUy,  and  the  whole  is  then  subjected  to 
screw  pressure,  which  consolidates  the  two  kinds  of  days, 
and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  impresses  the  pattern  <rf  Uie 
mould;  the  Aoperfluous  clay  is  then  removed  with  a 
scraper,  end  a  second  veneering  of  fine  clay,  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  face,  is  placed  on  the  back ;  the  tile  bdng 
removed  from  the  mould,  the  depressed  parts  of  the  deaign 
are  filled  with  clay,  of  one  or  more  colours,  by  pouring  it 
in  in  a  "  slip  "  or  semi-liquid  state.  The  tile  is  thea  set 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours  to  stifien,  and  when  tho 
"  slip  "  inlay  has  become  nearly  of  the  same  consistenoy  aa 
the  tile  itself,  the  face  is  brooght' roughly  to  an  even 
surface,  by  **  spreading  "  thd  soft  day  with  a  pallet-knife. 
The  tile  is  then  fwther  allowed  to  dty  till  it  attains  the 
stifi'ness  of  wax,  when  it  is  "  finished "  by  scraping  the 
face  with  a  steel  scraper,  until  the  inlud  pattern  and 
ground  are  devdoped  free  from  superfluous  clay,  and  the 
edges  are  cut  true  to  a  square,  when  it  is  ready  fot  the 
drying  stove.  When  the  drying,  wbicfa  takes  from  six  to 
ten  days,  is  completed,  the  tilee  are  placed  in  fire-clay 
boxes,  known  as  '*  saggere,"  cootaining  from  dght  to  ten 
each,  which  are  then  stacked,  one  upon  another,  in  the 
kiln  or  oven.  The  process  of  firing  occupies  four  days  and 
nights,  and  has  to  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  care,  as 
not  only  the  exact  size  and  hardness  of  the  tiles  are 
dependent  upon  it,  but  also  the  perfection  of  the  eolonis^ 
with  which  object  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  heat  very 
gradually,  and  to  secure  a  regular  circulation  of  air  in  tho 
oven,  so  as  to  produce  the  exact  degree  of  oxidization 
needed  to  bring  out  the  desired  colours  in  the  materiulB 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  pyrometers  used  in  this  poirt 
of  the  process  consist  of  long  narrow  tiles,  and  the  degree 
of  heat  is  judged  both  by  their  colour  and  the  gradual 
reduction  in  length  which  they  undergo,  each  piece,  as  it 
is  withdrawn  from  the  oven,  being  measured  in  a  gauge, 
with  this  object, — ^tbe  total  shrinkage  of  the  tile,  in  Ui« 
drying  and  firing,  amounting  to  about  1}  inches  in  the 
foot  For  pniposes  of  pavinf^  most  of  the  modem 
encaustic  tiles  are  uaed  in  the  "  bisque  *  or  ungUaed 
state,  the  glaze  in  the  ancient  tiles  having  apparently  been 
employed  with  the  object  ai  covering  the  soft  material  of 
the  tile  itsd^  and  of  adding  richneiB  to  the  colonr.  Vthsn 
glazing  is  found  necessary  in  the  modem  tiks  it  is  <^Eected 
by  dipping  them  in  a  combination  of  lead,  alkalina  aalts, 
felspar,  and  silica,  findy  levigated  iu  water,  whic&  u  foied 
by  passing  them  through  a  kiln  specially  eonstnutad  foe 
the  puipoee. 

The  semi-diy  or  "dust"  process  of  manvfaotnnng 
encaustic  tilea  ii  an  adaptation  of  an  invention  patented  in 
the  year  1840  by  Bichard  Frosser,  by  which  artidea  at 
various  kinds  are  moulded  oat  of  pulvtrtud  day,  in  metal 
dies,  by  Bcrevr  pressure.  In  the  year  1863  Messrs  BoultoD 
and  Wortiungton,  engineers  of  Burslem,  patented  a  proceal 
by  which  the  use  of  powdered/ElAr^^Jii^/^^nly  need  fat 
tiles  of  one  cdour)  was  applWwtuiWnnufactara  o( 
encanstio  tiles.  The  design  is  framed  by^peiforated  bras 
phttes,— -from  one  to  six  or  seven  being  used,  according  ta 
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the  oaton  of  the  pattern.  Where  the  whole,  design  can  be 
perforated  in  the  plate  without  detaching  such  parts  as 
vogM  represent  the  ground,  only  one  plate  is  needed ;  but 
fbera  there  are  several  concentric  rings  or  similar  forms, 
iMtional  plates  are  required.  Into  the  perforations  of 
tteh  plata  metal  rams,  attached  to  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  are 
ucuately  fitted.  The  metal  die  in  which  the  tiles  are 
pnoed  is  composed  of  a  thick  block  and  a  aqoate  frame  or 
"box;"  the  latter  is  connected  with  levers  and  a  balance- 
weight,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  or  depressed,  either  forming 
s  Qlow  mould,  of  which  tiie  face  of  the  block  above  men- 
tioBed  forms  the  bottom,  or  depressed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ksTo  the  face  of  the  block  standing  above  it,  in  which 
Utter  position  it  is  readj  for  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
«a  The  perforated  plates  first  mentioned  are  then,  in 
UHxeasion,  placed  upon  the  face  of  the  block,  being  kept  in 
pootion  1:7  two  pins  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the  die,  corre- 
^ooding  with  holes  made  in  their  margin.  The  perfora- 
tiooi  of  the  brass  plate  being  filled  with  powdered  clay  of 
desirod  colour,  this  is  so  far  compreued,  by  means  of 
Uh  metal  ram,  as  to  allow  both  the  ram  and  the  plate  to 
be  tmoved  tc^ther,  leaving  the  compressed  dust  (reprei- 
icDtiDg  the  [Kittem  of  the  tile  in  relief)  on  the  block  or  face 
plaU,  Iq  cases  where  a  number  of  plates  are  necessary,  the 
pattern  is  thus  built  up,  each  oddvig  mch  a  part  as  can  be 
pufocsted  in  a  single  plate.  The  frame  is  uen  raised,  so 
u  to  form  a  mould  the  required  depth,  which  being 
filled  with  powdered  clay,  intended  to  form  both  the 
gnond  of  the  pattern  and  the  substance  of  the  tile,  the 
■hole  nionld  or  die  is  slid,  in  a  groove  provided  for  the 
parpose,  under  the  screw  press,  to  which  is  attached  a 
plate  covering  the  mould,  and  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
■oTsble  frame ;  this,  on  pressure  being  applied,  forces  down 
tbe  frame  until  the  powdered  clay  is  thoroughly  con- 
inMated  and  incorporated  with  that  part  forming  the 
dcugn.  On  the  pressure  being  relieved,  the  die  is  drawn 
from  beneath  the  press,  the  frame  it  forced  down  by  means 
of  die  levers  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  tile  is  left 
Mting,  face  downwards,  on  the  block,  when  it  is  ready  for 
Ae  d^ng-atove,  the  subsequent  treatment  being  the  same 
■3  in  the  plastic  process.  This  process  affords  the  advan- 
tage of  much  greater  rapidity  in  ezeci^ou  than  can  be 
cfeeted  by  the  plaatie  method,  and  ts  ^e  tile  undergoes 
^a  or  no  shrinkage  in  the  desiccation  of  the  small  amount 
of  ndstnre  which  is  needed  to  make  the  particles  of  the 
dut  combine  under  pressure,  the  risk  of  distortion  in  the 
pnoess  of  drpng  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  heavy 
prime  cost  of  tiio  perforated  brass  plates  necessarily  con- 
fines this  otherwise  valuable  invention  to  such  designs  as 
IK  most  largely  in  demand. 

The  modem  application  of  encaustic  tiles  is  by  no  means 
Kufined  to  the  ecclesiastical  purposes  for  which  they  were 
luiiily  used  ib  medi«val  times,  although  for  this  purpose 
Buy  of  the  ancient  designs  have  been  reproduced,  and  the 
noffi  execution  ef  the  old  examples  has  been  imitated 
vithstrikiiig  fidelity.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  architects 
of  recent  years  have  exercised  their  skill  in  the  production 
cf  designs  more  suitable  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  pave- 
Gnsti  of  these  tiles,  combined  with  other kindred  manufac- 
tvnt  (for  which  see  Mosaics  and  Tiles),  have  become  an 
■laost  universal  part  of  the  permanent  decoration  of  the 
Ixtte  class  of  public  and  private  buildings,  for  which  pur- 
fse  they  are  also  largely  exported  to  the  colonies  and 
'onign  countries,  superseding  the  perishable  forms  of  fioor- 
i%  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  unnecessary  any  decora- 
fate  (overings.  (a.  m.) 

ENCELA£IN'Q,  or  Chasiko,  is  the  art  of  producing 
fjims  and  ornamental  patterns,  either  raised  or  indented, 

MtalUc  sur&iees  by  means  of  steel  tools  or  punches. 
Bcaetised  extensivdy  for  the  ornamentation  of  gold  and 


silversmith  work,  eleetro-plato,  and  similar  objects,  being 
employed  to  produce  bold  flutings  and  bosses,  and  iu 
another  manner  utilized  fof  imitating  engraved  surfaces. 
The  chaser  first  ontUues  the  pattern  on  the  surface  he  is  ta 
ornament,  after  which,  if  the  work  involves  bold  or  high 
embossments,  these  are  blocked  out  by  a  process  termed 
*'  snarling."  The  snarling  iron  is  a  long  iron  tool  turned 
up  at  the  3nd,  and  mode  so  that  when  securely  fastened  in 
a  vice  the  uptarued  end  can  reach  and.  press  against  anjr 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  vase  or  other  object  to  ba 
chased.  The  part  to  be  raised  being  held  firmly- against 
the  upturned  point  of  the  snarling  iron,  the  workman  givea 
the  shoulder  or  opposite  end  of  the  iron  a  sharp  blow, 
which  causes  the  point  applied  to  the  work  to  give  it  a 
percusstre  stroke,  and  thus  throw  up  the  surface  of  thv 
metal  held  against  the  tool  When  the  blocking  out  from 
the  interior  is  finished,  or  when  no  such  embossing  is- 
required,  the  object  to  be  chased  is  filled  with  molten 
pitch,  vhich  is  aUowed  to  harden.  It  is  then  fastened  to 
a  sandbag,  and  with  hammer  and  a  multitude  of  small 
punches  of  different  outline  the  whole  details  of  ths 
pattern,  lined,  smooth,  or  "  matt,"  are  worked  out  Em- 
bossing and  stamping  from  steel  dies  and  rolled  orna- 
ment* are  now  taking  the  place  of  chased  ornamentations 
in  the  cheaper  kinds  of  plated  work. 

ENCIKA  or  Ekziha,  Jdah  del,  the  founder  of  the 
Spanish  drama,  was  bom  ia  1468  or  1469,  either  in  the 
city  of  Salamana^  or  more  probably  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Endnas.  After  studying  at  the  universi^  of 
Salamanca  nnder  the  patromige  of  the  chancellor  Don 
Gutierre  de  Toledo,  brother  of  Don  Oaccia,  count  of  Alia, 
he  proceeded  to  Madrid,  and  became  when  abont  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  a  member  of  the  household  of  Don 
Fadrique  de  Toledo  and  Dona  babel  Fimoital,  the  finfe 
duke  and  duchess  of  Alva.  In  or  abont  the  year  1492 — 
the  year,  that  is,  in  which  Columbus  added  the  new  world 
to  the  dominions  of  Spain—the  poet  begab  to  entertain  his 
patrons  by  the  representation  of  omnedies  at  his  own 
eomposiUoo,  in  which  he  sometimes  I^yed  the  part  of  th» 
Croooio,  or  buffoon.  In  1496,  under  the  title  of 
CanetoTtero,  he  published  a  collection  of  nine  dramatao  aod 
numerous  lyrical  poems,  divided  into  four  parts,  dedicated 
respectively  to  their  Catholic  majesties,  to  the  prince  Don 
Juan,  to  the  dukes  of  Alva,  and  to  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo. 
Some  yean  afterwards  he  went  to  Rome,  joined  the  clerical 
order,  attracted  the  attention  of  Leo  X.  by  his  skill  iu 
music,  and  was  appointed  his  maeitro  di  eapella.  Great 
praise  was  bestowed  by  his  contemporaries  on  a  farca^ 
riacidae  Ftctortano,  published  by  him  in  1514;  biit  of 
the  justoefls  of  their  criticism  we  have  no  means  of  judging, 
since,  owing  in  all  probability  to  its  insertion  in  the  Index 
Expurgatoriua,  all  copies  of  ithave  perished.  In  1519  th» 
poet  went  to  Jerusalem  in  company  with  the  marquis  of 
Tarifa,  Don  Fadrique  Enrlqnez  Afan  de  Biberon;  but  he 
was  again  in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  1520,  and  tu  the 
following  year  published  his  Trabagia  0  Via  Sacra  de 
Uienualem,  a  versified  account  of  his  journey,  which  has 
since  been  several  times  reprinted  along  with  the  marquis's 
narrative  (Rome,  1721 ;  Madrid,  1786).  Shortly'  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  prior  of  Leon,  and  returned  to 
Spain.  His  death  took  place  at  Salamanca  in  1534,  and 
he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  ci^.  His 
Caiteionero,  which  was  reprinted  five  times  in  the  course  of 
the  16th  century  (Seville,  1501 ;  Burgos,  1503 ;  SalamhncSr 
1509,  in  company  with  the  coplaa  of  Zambardo;  Saragossa, 
1512  and  1516),-is  preceded  by  a  prose  treatise,  among  thft 
first  of  it3  kind,  on  the  condition  of  the  poetic  art  ini 
Spain.  The  dramatic  poems,  of  ii^t^ilut  im^Dlyjis;nwri>^u 
the  transition  from  the  purely  ecclesiastleil  to  the  Mcmk 
stage,  comprise  "mysteries,**  as  TA«  Paision    Onr  Preeiema 
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BetUmeff  ^Tha  nvjst  Sacred  SeturfedioH  Chriit,  and 
pastoral  i^ajb  (Sgloffcu),  as  The  Knight  turnad  Bkej^terdf 
The  Sheph^de  become  Courtien,  The  I^rwmph  <^  Love, 
Baven  of  the  number  are  reprinted  in  Bobl  de  Faber, 
Teatro  etpaOot,  Hambu^  1833.  After  the  anthoi^t  death 
there  appeared  in  1656  withont  rabrio,  DocvmeiUo  e 
iattnteeion  para  ta$  doneellai  deipotada*  y  reeien  eatadaa 
eon  una  Jutta  damoret.  See  Barrera,  Catalog  dd  Tattro 
antiguo  egpaHol. 

ENCKE,  JoHANN  Frakz  (1791-1869).  a  celebrated 
aatroQomer,  was  bom  At  Hamburg  oa.  the  23d  September 
1791.  He  received  his  early  ednoitioa  from  his  fother, 
who  was  a  clergjrman,  and  he  afterwords  studied  at  the 
univeruty  of  Qottingeu,  devoting  himself  specially  to 
astronomy  under  the  iaatractton  of  Professor  Gaaas,  In 
1813-11  he  served  in  the  Hanseatio  legion  in  the  war  with 
Napoleon,  and  in  1815  he  became  a  lieutenant  of  ar^lery 
in  the  Prussian  service.  When  peace  was  concluded  he 
resumed  his  astronomical  studies  at  QSttingen  until  1817, 
when  he  waa  appointed  by  Lindenan  the  Saxon  miniater 
of  itate  to  a  poet  In  the  Observatory  of  Seeberg,  near 
Ootha.  Id  1822-3  he  published  at  Gotha  two  volumes, 
entitled  Die  Sm^emMtig  der  SontUf  in  which  the  Tarioue 
observations  of  ma  tranuts  of  Venus  in  1761  and  1769 
were  carefully  leOMuldered,  and  the  calculations  verified 
and  corrected.  One  of  the  earliest  subjects  to  whidi  his 
attention  waa  direoted  waa  the  determioation  of  the  orbit 
of  the  comet  observed  by  Pons  at  Marseilles  in  Novranber 
1818.  He  calculated  the  period  of  its  recurrence  at  about 
tliree  and  a  quarter  yearsi  and  coigectured  it  to  be  the 


same  comet  that  Aad  appeand  in  178G,  179S,  and  1806. 
Upon  the  data  he  poeRMsed  He'waa  able  to  predict  ite  »- 
appearance  in  1822,  and  h«  stated  also  uiat  it  wonld 
probably  be  inviuble  in  Eoropeu  His -prediction  was 
almost  exactly  verified,  the  comet  being  obaerved  ia  Kew 
South  Wales  on  the  3d  June  1822,  and  the  tima  of  ita 
perihelion  passage  bong  within  three  hours  of  that  which 
he  had  computed.  From  the  elonents  suppUed  by  tliis 
observation  he  was  able  to  foretell  nne  accnmtuy  ita 
recnrreuces  in  1825  and  1828,  and  after  the  latter  of  these 
he  determined  its  exact  orlui.  After  tiie  obsarvalaon  of 
1832  he  determined  the  period  of  its  revolution  as  3*29 
years,  with  a  gradual  aeoeleration  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
existence  of  a  resisting  medium.  The  comet  is  known  aa 
Encke's  oomet  In  1825  Encke  was  eppointed  to  succeed 
Bode  as  director  of  the  Royid  Observatory  at  BeriiUf  a 
situation  which  he  filled  with  great  ability  until  within  a 
year  of  his  death.  In  1830  he  became  editor  of  the  Berlin 
AttrotumieAet  Jahr^^  to  which  he  contributed  a  large 
number  of  valuable  papers.  The  observatioDa  taken  under 
his  directiui  at  the  Berlm  Observatory  were  recorded  and 
publiehed  in  a  series  of  Tcduma,  of  which  the  fint 
appeared  in  1810.  Of  his  many  other  coDd^ibatiMu  to 
astronomical  literature  may  be  mentioned  his  new  method 
for  computing  perturbations,  his  dissertation  J>e  fonnvtu 
DioptricU  (1815),  and  his  work  on  the  relation  of  as^nomy 
to  the  other  sciences,  which  was  published  in  1816.  Eneka 
was  one  td  the  foreign  memben  of  the  Royid  SocietT  ci 
London,  and  in  1610  he  was  created  a  kni^t  by  the  king 
of  Prussia.   He  died  at  Spandan  on  September  2, 18C5.  . 
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THE  Greeks  seem  to  have  understood  by  eni^do- 
psdia  {fyicviAowatSe(at  *>t  jyinvicXtot  weuStia)  instruc- 
tion in  the  whole  circle  or  complete  system  of  learning 
—education  in  arts  and  sciences.  Thus  Fliny,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Natural  Hittoryt  says  tliat  his  book  treated 
of  all  tiie  Bubjecte  of  the  encyclopiedia  of  the  Greeks,  "  Jam 
omnia  attingenda  qun  Qrteci  ^kvkXotiuScwis  vocant." 
Qointilian  {Intt.  Orai.y  t  10)  directs  that  before  boys  are 
placed  under  the  rhetorician  they  should  be  instructed  in 
the  other  arts,  "ut  effioatur  orbis  ille  doctrinte  quam 
Oneci  j/KVKXoircuScfav  vocant"  QaUn  {J)e  vietue  ratvme 
in  morbie  acutig,  c.  II)  speaks  of  fhoee  who  are  not 
educated  hf  rg  iyKVK>iowati€i^  In  these  passages  of  Fliny 
,and  QuintiliaD,  however,  from  one  or  both  of  which  the 
modem  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been  taken,  iyievKXtot 
muScM  is  now  read,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  usual 
expression.  Yitruviua  (lib.  tL  pnef.)  calls  the  eacyclios 
or  lyKVKXtot  waiS^ia  of  the  Greeks  "  doctrinarum  omnium 
discipUna,"  instrnction  in  all  branches  of  learning.  Strabo 
(lib.  iv.  cap.  10)  speaks  of  philosophy  koi  aXXipf  rai&ttay 
^wc^uiAmi'.  Tzetzes  (ChUiadee,  xi  537),  quoting  from 
Porphyry's  Livee  t&e  Fhiloeopkere,  says  that  iyxvicXta 
lioB^fiara  was  the  drde  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
and  the  four  arts  under  it,  arithmetic,  muri<^  geometry,  and 
astronomy.  Zonaias  explains  it  as  grammar,  poetry, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  simply  every  art  and 
•dance  (ixAwc  mra  rixyri  koI  iirurrqiun),  because  sophists 
go  through  tiiem  as  through  a  circle,  llie  idea  seems  to 
be  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  all  parts  of  knowledge. 
An  epic  poem  was  called  cydio  when  it  contained  the  whole 
mythology ;  and  among  physicians  kvkXm  BtptnrrUiy,  cydo 
curare  (Tegetius,  De  Arte  YeUrinaria,  li  5,  6),  meant  a 
cure  effected  by  a  regular  and  prescribed  course  of  diet  and 
medicine  (see  Wower,  De  Potsfmaihioj  c.  21,  §  11).  The 
word  encydo^edta  was  probably  first  used  in  English  by 
Sir  Thomas  £lyot.   **  In  an  oratonr  ii  rettuired  to  be  a 


heaps  of  all  maner  of  lemyng  :  whiche  of  imne  k  called 
the  worlde  of  science  of  other  the  circle  ot  docttinc^  whidM 
is  in  one  w<Hde  of  greke  Eaeyelopedia.**— €Wr»e»-, 
bk.  i,  chap.  xiiL  In  his  Latin  dictionary,  1538,  he  ex- 
pluns  "  Eneydios  et  En<7dia,  the  ^kle  or  course  ot  all 
doctrines,"  aud  "Encydopedia,  that  lemynge  wUche  com- 
prehendeth  all  lyberall  sdeuc^  and  studies."  The  term  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  used  'as  the  title  of  a  book  by  the 
ancients  or  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  edition  of  the  works 
of  Joachimns  Fortius  Ringdbeigius,  printed  at  Basel  in 
1511,  is  called  on  the  title-page  Zueubrationee  vcl  potive 
abtoUttiuima  imkKinmAtta.  Faulos  Scalichius  de  Like,  an 
Hungarian  count,  wrote  £iteydop<edice  teu  Orbie  Die- 
eiplinarum  Epiatemon,  Basileee,  1S99,  Ito,  Alsted  pub- 
lished in  ]  6P8  Encydopoedia  Cureve  PkUotophicv^  which  he 
afterwards  expanded  into  his  great  work,  first  published  in 
1620,  called  without  any  limitation  Eneydop<xdiat  because 
it  treats  of  everything  tiiat  can  be  learned  .by  man  in  thi^ 
life.  This  is  now  the  most  usual  sense  in  which  the  word 
encydoptedia  is  used — a  book  treating  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge,  and  it  has  become  iu  modem  times  the 
common  title  of  such  books,  Cydoptedia  was  formerly 
sometimes  used,  but  is  now  retained  only  in  English,  and  is 
not  merely  without  any  appearance  of  classical  authority, 
but  is  etymologically  less  definite,  complete^  and  correct 
For  as  Cyropedia  means  "  tiie  instruction  of  Cyrus,*'  so 
cyclopsedia  may  mean  "  instrnction  of  a  circle. "  Voaaius 
says,  "  Cydopsedia  is  sometimes  found,  but  the  beet 
writers  say  encydoptedia "  {De  Viiiie  Sermonie,  1615,  ftt 
102).  G^er  says,  "  kvkXoc  est  eirculai^  qon  figura  en 
simpUdssima  et  perfectissima  slmul:  nam  indpi  potest 
ubieunquein  illaetubicnuqnecolueret  Cydtyxedia  itaque 
significat  omnem  doctrinarum  sdentiam  inter  se  oohawere. 
Encydopcedia  est  iustitutio  in .  ^sC^te"  {leayogt, 
1771,  i.  10.)  In  a  mbre  restricted  sdnse,-  encyclopedia 
means  a  system  or  dassification  of  tite  variona  hnmdiea  ol 
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hwiedge,  a  wbject  on  which  many  books  haTe  beon  pub- 
hktdf  especially  in  Germany,  as  Schmid's  Allffoneine  Ency- 
Uapddu  und  Methodologie  der  WittenKka/fen,  Jena,  ISIO, 
4to,  241  pages.  In  this  sense  the  Novum  Organum  of  . 
Ettora  has  often  been  called  an  encycbpxdia.  But  it  is 
"  a  grammar  only  of  the  sciences :  a  cyclopsedia  ia  not  a 
gnnmar,  but  a  dictionary;  and  to  confuse  the  meaninga  of 
grammar  and  dictionary  is  to  lose  the  benefit  of  a  dis- 
tinction which  it  is  fortunate  that  terms  have  teen  coined 
to  ctmrey"  (Quarterly  Review,  cxiiL  354).  Fortunius 
lieetoa,  on  Italian  physician,  entitled  several  of  his  disser- 
tatioRaon  Roman  altars  and  other  antiquities  encyclopaedias 
(is,  for  instance,  Sneydopcedia  ad  Aram  myatieam  Nonarii, 
PiUiue,  1631,  4to),  because  in  composing  them  he 
borrow^  the  aid  of  all  the  sciences.  The .  Eneyelopaedia 
Uamlig  of  MarceUinus  de  Pise,  Paris,  1646,  foL  4  toIb.,  is 
■  Kfies  of  sermonc.  Encyclopredia  is  often  used  to  mean  a 
book  which  is,  or  professes  to  be,  a  complete  or  very  fnll 
oillection  or  treatise  relating  to  some  particular  subject,  as 
Blaine's  excellent  work,  The  Eneydopcedia  of  Rural  Sports, 
London,  1852,  8to  ;  Th€  Eaeychpadia  of  Wit,  London, 
IS03,  12mo  ;  The  Vocal  Eneydopcedia^  London,  1807, 
IGino,  a  collection  of  songs,  catches,  iJec.  The  word  is  more 
freqnently  lued  for  an  alphabetical  dictionaty  treating  fully 
of  some  science  or  subject,  as  Murray,  Encyclopcedia  of 
Geography,  Ix>ndon,  1834,  8vo;  Lefebvre  LabouUye,  Eji- 
i^opidie  TeeAnoloffique :  Didionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manv- 
/<ia*re»,  Paris,  1845-47,  8to.  3  tdIs.  ;  Holtzendorff, 
SneyeU^OcUe  der  SeehttwUtenteh^fi,  Leipzig  1670,  &c., 
8to. 

The  most  ancient  encyclopaedia  extant  is  Pliny's  yaiur<d 
Uittvry  in  37  books  (including  the  preface)  and  2493 
chapters,  which  may  be  thus  described  generally : — book  1, 
[nfaee ;  book  3,  cosmography,  astronomy,  and  meteorology ; 
books  3  to  6,  geography ;  books  7  to  11,  zoology,  including 
■nut,  and  the  invention  of  the  art«;  books  12  to  19, 
botany  ;  books  20  to  32,  medicines,  vegetable  and  animal 
ranedies,  medical  authors,  and  magic ;  books  33  to  37, 
acUls,  £□«  arts,  mineralogy,  and  mineral  remedies.  Pliny, 
vbo  died  79  A.D.,  was  not  a  naturalist,  a  physician,  or  an 
iftist,  and  collected  his  work  in  his  leisure  interraU  while 
engaged  in  pabUc  affairs.  He  says  it  contains  20,000  facts 
(Coo  small  a  number  by  half,  says  Lemaire),  collected  from 
2000  bookff  by  100  authors.  Hardouin  has  given  a  list  of 
464  authors  quoted  by  liim.  His  work  was  a  very  high 
lothority  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  43  editions  of  it  were 
printed  before  1536. 

Uartiaous  Mioieas  Felix  Capella,  an  African,  wrote  about 
470,  in  mingled  verse  and  prose,  a  sort  of  encyclopicdia, 
which  is  important  from  having  been  regarded  in  the 
Uidile  Ages  as  a  model  storehouse  of  learning,  and  used  in 
iIh  schools,  where  the  scholars  had  to  learn  the  verses  by 
beai^  as  a  text-book  of  high  class  education  in  the  arts. 
It  ti  aometimes  efftitled  Satyra,  or  Saiyrvcon,  but  is  usually 
Inown  as  D«  Ifupttis  Philotoffux  et  Mercitrit,  though  this 
tide  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  first  two  books,  a  rather 
oiofosed  allegory  ending  with  the  apotheosis  of  JPbilologia 
•ad  the  celebration  of  her  marriage  in  the  milky  way,  where 
Apotio  presents  to  her  the  seven  liberal  arts,  who,  in  the 
noxeding  seven  books,  describe  their  respective  branches 
c(  knowledge,  namely,  grammar,  dialectics  (divided  into 
Etetftphysics  and  logic),  rhetoric,  geometry  (geography,  with 
ume  single  geometrical  propositions),  arithmetic  (chiefly 
tSe  properties  of  numbers),  astronomy,  and  music  (includ- 
ing poetry).  The  style  is  that  of  an  African  of  the  5tb 
coitaiy,  full  of  grandiloquence,  metaphors,  and  strange 
vqqIl  He  saldom  mentions  his  authorities,  and  sometimes 
qaotM  •ntfaora  whom  he  does  not  at  all  seem  to  have  read. 
Hit  work  was  frequently  copied  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
kamiit  transcrilwrs,  and  was  dght  times  printed  from 
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1499  to  1599.  The  best  annotated  edition  U  by  Ecpp, 
Frankfort,  1836,  4to,  and  the  most  convenient  and  the 
best  text  is  that  of  Eyssenstadt,  Lipsis,  1866,  8vo. 

Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  from  600  to  630,  wrote  Htymolo- 
yiarum  libri  XX.  (often  also  entitled  his  Origines)  at  the 
request  of  his  friend  Braulio,  bishop  of  Saragoesa,  who  after 
Isidore's  death  divided  the  work  into  books,  as  it  was  left 
unfinished,  and  divided  only  into  titles. 

Thfl  tenth  book  b  an  atph&bct  of  025  Latin  wordi,  not  belonj^ng 
to  bis  other  subjeota,  with  their  explanations  as  known  to  him, 
and  often  with  their  etj'moIof^ieB,  frequently  very  absnrd.  The 
other  books  contain  448  chapters,  and  are: — 1,  ^minar  (Latin); 
2,  rhetoric  and  dialetics;  8,  the  four  mtiUiematical  disciplines— 
arithmetis,  eeometrj,  roosic,  and  asttonomy;  4,  medioins;  S,  laws 
and  times  {coronology},  with  a  short  chronicle  ending  in  637;  6, 
ecclesiastical  books  and  offices;  7,  God,  angels,  and  the  orden  of 
tho  faithful;  8,  the  chnrch  and  sects;  ft,  langnaf;ea,  society,  and 
relationships;  11,  man  and  portents;  12,  animals,. in  eight  classes, 
snroely,  p<K:ora  et  juraenta,  l«aste,  small  animals  (^clndiug-epidera, 
crickets,  and  ante),  serpents,  worms,  Bshes,  birds,  and  smaL  winged 
creatnres,  chiell;  insects;  13,  the  world  and  its  parta;  14,  the  earth 
and  its  parts,  containing  chapters  on  Asia,  Europe,  and  Libya,  that 
is,  Africa;  15,  buildines,  fields,  and  their  meaanreei  16,  stones  (of 
which  one  is  echo)  and  metals;  17,  de  rebus  lustids;  18,  war  and 
games;  19,  ships,  bnildings,  and  garments;  20,  provisions,  domestic 
and  rustic  inatmments. 

Isidore  appears  to  have  known  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  to 
have  been  familiar  with  the  Latin  classical  poete,  but  he  ia 
a  mere  collector,  and  hia  derivations  given  alt  through  the ' 
work  are  not  onfrequently  absurd,  and,  unless  when  very 
obvious,  will  not  bear  criticism.  He  seldom  mentions  his 
authorities  except  when  he  quotes  the  poeta  or  historians. 
Yet  his  work  was  a  great  one  for  the  time,  and  for  many 
centuries  was  a  much  valued  authority  and  a  rich  source 
of  material  for  other  works,  and  he  had  a  high  reputation 
for  learning  both  in  his  own  time  and  in  subsequent  age& 
His  Etymologies  were  often  imitated,  quoted,  and  copied. 
MSS,  are  very  numerous :  Antonio  (whose  editor,  Bayer, 
saw  nearly  40)  says,  "  plares  passimque  repwiuntnc  in 
bibliothecamm  angolis."  This  work  was  printed  niu  Umefl 
before  1529. 

Hrabanos  Maurns,  whose  family  name  was  Kagnentin, 
was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  ordained  deacon  in  803 
("  Annales  Francomm"  in  Bouquet,  Hittoriiru  de  la  Frante, 
T.  66),  sent  to  the  school  of  St  Martin  of  Tours  then 
directed  by  Alcuin,  where  he  seems  to  have  learned  Greek, 
and  is  said  by  Trithemius  to  have  been  tanght  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  Cualdeo  by  Theophitus  an  Ephesian.  In  his 
CommerUaries  on  Joshua  (lib.  ii.  c.  6),  he  speaks  of  having 
resided  at  Sidon.  He  returned  to  Fulda  and  taught  the 
school  there.  He  became  abbot  of  Fulda  in  822,  resigned 
in  April  842,  was  ordained  archbishop  of  Mayence  26th 
July  847,  and  died  4th  February  856.  He  compiled  an 
encyclopaedia  De  universo  (also  called  in  some  MSS.  De 
vniversiUi  nalura,  De  fuUum  rerum,  and  De  origine  rerum) 
in  22  books  and  325  chapters.  It  is  chiefly  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  Isidore's  Etymologies,  omitting  the  first  four  books, 
half  of  the  fifth,  and  the  tenth  (the  seven  liberal  arts,  law, 
medicine,  and  the  alphabet  of  words),  and  copying  the  rest, 
beginning  with  the  seventh  book,  verbally,  though  with 
great  omissions,  and  adding  (according  to  Hitter,  Getchichtt 
der  PhUosophie,  vii.  1 93,  from  Alcuin,  Augustine,  or  some 
other  accessible  source)  the  meanings  given  in  the  Bible  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  chapter ;  while  thbgs  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  especially  such  aa  belong  to  dassi-  ^ 
cal  antiquity,  are  omitted,  so  that  his  work  seems  to  be 
formed  of  two  alternating  parts.  His  arrangement  of 
beginning  with  God  and  the  angels  long  prevailed  in 
methodical  encyclopaedias.  His  last  six  books  follow  very 
closely,  the  order  of  the  last  five  of  Isidore,  from  which  they  - 
are  taken.  His  omissions  are  characteristic  of  the  dimi- 
nished literary  activity  and  more  contracted  knowledge  of 
his  time.    His  work  was  prci^ented  to  Louis  the  Oermco, 
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Icing  of  Bmria,  at  HetBfeld  in  October  847,  and  wu  printed 
in  1173,  foL,  probably  at  Yeniea^  and  again  at  Stnsbuig 
by  Meotfllin  about  1472-75,  loL,  334  page*. 

Michael  ConBtandna  FboUu^  tlw  younger,  vrote 
AtSamaKui  wamSaw^  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Michael 
Doeai^  who  reigned  1071-7S.  It  wai  printed  1^  Fabricius 
in  hifl  SibliotkKa  Qrcsea,  1713,  vol  v.,  in  186  pages  4to 
and  193  chapters,  each  contuning  a  questbn  and  answer. 
Beginning  with  dirini^,  it  goes  on  through  natncal  hiBtory 
and  astronomy,  and  ends  irith  diapters  on  ezcessive  hunger, 
and  why  flesh  hung  from  a  fig-tree  becomes  tender.  As 
collation  with  a  Turin  MS.  showed  that  35  olupters  were 
wanting^  Haries  has  omitted  the  text  in  his  editioii  of 
FabriciuSf  gives  only  the  titks  (tf  die  chuiten  (x. 
84-86). 

The  author  of  the  greatest  eneydopsdia  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Vincentius  BeUoracensis,  or  Belracenns,  most  pro- 
bably a  native  of  Beanvais  or  of  the  Beanvaisia,  was  a 
Dominican  friar,  called  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  on  hii  found- 
ing RoyaumoDt,  a  Cuterciaii  monastery,  in  1228,  to  fill  the 
office  of  lector.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  toy^  librarian, 
and  Louis  IX.  pud  for  copying  and  buying  many  books  for 
him.  Fifteen  different  dates  £rom  1S40  to  1334  haTo  been 
proposed  for  his  desAh,  bi.%  the  most  probable  and  the  best 
supported  by  evidence  seems  to  be  1264.  His  great  work, 
called  BUAiotJuca  mundi,  ta  Spteulum  maju*,  qvadrupUx,  or 
triplex,  is  only  Uie  third  part  of  what  he  had  prepared  and 
abridged  "  ad  fratrum  preces  et  consilium  prelari."  Tie 
edition  of  1624  contains  4327  folio  pages  of  veiy  small  typ& 
Tbat  the  work  excited  great  attention,  and  was  much  used 
at  all  times,  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  MSS.  in  all 
libraries,  of  which  nearly  80  have  been  described,  though 
no  general  notice  of  them  has  been  published.  In  his  pro- 
logue or  general  preface,  which  is  prefixed  to  each  of  the 
three  genuine  parte,  be  says  it  is  called  Speculum  because 
it  briefly  contains  almost  everything  he  could  collect  from 
Innumerable  books  which  is  worthy  of  specolation^  that  is, 
of  admiration  or  imitarion,  done  or  said  in  the  visible  and 
ioviaible  world  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  even 
future  things.  He  was  so  anxious  ttut  the  names  of  the 
inithors  quoted  should  not  be  lost  or  transposed  in  copying 
that  he  wrote  them,  not  on  the  margin,  but  in  the  text 
itself,  "inter  lioess  ipcas  sicnt  in  decretis;"  therefore 
Thmnasins  (De  Flagio,  642-76)  acquits  him  of  pla^arism, 
^canse  he  npresenta  his  work  as  a  ooUeetion,  iftad  aclmow- 
ledges  all  guotaUons. 

The  Speculum  Jfy^ut  describes— first,  natoral  thin^  ;  secondlr, 
Anman  doetrinse,  gramnuticftl,  literuy,  morel  and  political,  iaclnd- 
liigjarispnidance,matheiDstics,  and  physics;  thirdly,  ande&t history, 
lacied  and  profane,  with  modem  history,  dnl,  lit«rary,  and,  above 
HI,  eoclesiuticeL  To  these  thrse  genoine  puts  a  ftiarth  was  add«d. 
r$S\eii^Muluiiini9raU.  The  firrt  put,  iSjMeuZiMi  twrfurab,  finished 
H)  1350,  eatled  in  some  U8S.  Speculum  {»  Eemmeren,  beeaon 
•nanjffed  according  to  the  order  of  the  creation,  contains  83  books 
amd  8718  chapters.  Book  1  treats  of  the  creator  and  the  angels  ; 
i  the  seniible  world  and  the  work  of  the  first  day,  inolnding  ugbt, 
Jblours,  and  demons ;  8,  second  day,  the  fiimament ;  6  to  14,  the 
Aird  day, — book  5  waters,  8  the  earth,  7  miiienls  and  metals,  9-14 
Aotany,  containing  eight  alphabetical  lists,  aromatic  plants  (Abrin- 
'Itium  to  Erigeron)  198  names,  cultiTated  plants  (Ibrotanom  to 
Cliuiber)  112  names,  the  othetamooh  shorter;  book  15,  fourth  day, 
estronomj  and  techviesl  ehronolo^  ;  book  18,  fifth  day,  birds  : 
book  17  fishes  Qiat  of  98  nameOoclnding  sepia,  spongia),  and 
marine  monsters  (45  names) ;  books  18  to  22,  nxt&day,anUDal8;  28 
to  28,  man ;  29,  de  nnirerso,  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Creator 
mace  the  creation,  miracles,  orinnal  sin,  kc  The  last  three  books 
form  a  sort  of  appendix  :— book  90,  natnre  ef  things ;  81,  natural 
histonr  of  human  life;  82,  places  and  times.  The  second  part, 
^tailum  doetrinaU,  contains  17  books  and  2S74  chapters ;  book 
1,  the  tall,  stadies,  doctors,  words,  with  an  alphabetical  dictionary 
of  about  2800  words,  Abavus  to  Zodia ;  book  !L  a  very  full 
msr,  with  41  chapters  on  verbs ;  book  S,  kigie,  raetorte,  and  poetry 
(wita  99  bblos) ;  4,  5,  monaitfo  sdeace ;  8,  economic  adence ;  7, 
polities  ;  8,  legal  eotiona ;  9,  10,  crimes  i  11,  mcehaiiiesl  arts ;  18, 
praettul  laedKine  ;  13,  14,  thcoFetie  medicine  ;  18.  phy^ ;  16, 
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mathenudcs,  Including  metaphysics;  17,  theology.   ^o«nt  hmd 
an  accnrato  knowledge  of  Arabic  figures  and  of  the  deamsJ  note* 
tion,  and  his  book  was  probably  the  first  writtesi  ia  Fraoce  in  vrliich 
they  were  explained.   He  dose  not  mtDtioa  neehawles  et  optica  by 
nam*.   The  third  part,  Spteulum  moraU,  Is  andonbtedlj'  not  I7 
Viucaot  de  Beanvais.   It  was  written,  according  to  Quetif^  between 
1810  and  1825,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  prologue  in  mnj  MS. 
written  before  1310,  in  which  the  division  of  the  work  is  said  to  be 
thieefoU,  and  the  Spteulum  Aittarialt  is  called  the  third.  p*rt,  and 
not  the  imrth,  as  It  is  In  the  Uter  USS.   No  US.  of  the  Speculum 
moral*  contains  the  prolfgoe.    It  is  divided  into  8  hooka  and  347 
diatinctiona,  subdivided  uto  arddea    Scholastic  argnmeuta  aro 
moie  frequent,  authors  rudy  named,  and  contradiobny  doctrines 
riaoed  tf^iethar.    It  is  chiefly  taken  from  Peter  de  Tarentaala  on 
the  iSSnuEiMsi     Peter  Xomisrd,  Stephen  de  Borbone  on  the  Seven 
Qi/tx^Ou  SpirU,  Bichard  de  Uiddletou,  the  anonymooe  De  eon- 
eidenUums  iwitiimorum,  and,  above  all,  from  the  Summa  TTieo- 
logia  of  Thomas  Aqninaa.   The  fourth  part,  Speculum,  hietortale, 
in  II  books  and  8783  cfaaptan^  oontains  a  history  ef  the  world  from 
the  eieation  to  1264,  witli  34  chapten  on  the  death  ef  men,  the  end 
of  the  world,  which  he  places  with  St  HUdegard  in  2378  A.D.,  the 
reign  of  Antichriit;  the  last  judgment,  and  the  renewal  of  th« 
nniveTM.   In  more  ancient  times  nis  chief  snides  are  Peter  Coiocs- 
tor  (died  1178)  and  the  Cistercian  Heliaaad  (died  12S3).    He  men- 
tions Tnrpin  as  the  principal  histnian  ef  OharlemagDSi    No  one, 
says  Queti^  has  written  the  history  of  his  time  with  more  aoconcj 
and  truth,  a&d  greater  freedom  from  all  flattery.    Jacob  Van  Kacr> 
lent  tranalated  this  Spteulum  into  Flemish  verae^  and  continned 
it  to  1273.   A  French  translation  was  made  by  Jean  de  Tigsay  (a. 
canon  hospitaller  ef  St  Jaeqnes  da  Hantpaa^  who  died  In  1841), 
attherequeatof  Joanna  of  Bu^undy,  qne»  ef  Philip  VI.  of  Aaace^ 
and  printed  by  Vermrd,  Paris,  149{M},  fi^  5  vols. 

Vincent  de  Beauvais  has  preserved  several  works  of 
the  Kiddle  Ages,  and  gives  extracts  from  many  lost 
classics  and  valaable  readings  of  others,  and  has  doii» 
more  than  any  other  medlenl  writer  to  awaken  a  basta 
for  classical  literature.  Fabricius  (BtU.  Greeca,  1728, 
pp.  107-26)  has  given  a  list  of  328  authors,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Greeks  and  X^atin,  quoted  in  the  Speculum  naturaU, 
To  these  should  be  added  about  100  more  for  the  doetrinalc 
and  kUtoriale.  As  he  did  not  know  Greek  or  Arabic^  hs 
lued  Latin  translations.  The  best  editmn  of  the  Speevtitm. 
mcijuc  is  the  first,  printed  at  Strasbur|^  by  Uentelin,  1 469 1 
to  1473,  foL  10  vola.  The  three  Venice  editions  of  1484, 
1493-4,  and  1691,  foL  4  vols.,  are  Teiy  imperii  and  in- 
correct. The  last  edition,  Duaci,  1624,  foh  4  vols.,  hy  tJie 
Benedictines  of  St  Taast  of  Azras,  is  equally  incornct,  and 
Vincent's  readings  of  ancient  texts  are  r^hteed  bj  tihe 
current  readings  t£  the  tima 

Bninetto  LatinI  of  Florence  (bom  1230^  died  1294^  the 
master  of  Dante  and  Quido  Cavalcan^  while  an  exile  in 
France  between  12G0  and  1267,  wrote  in  French  Li  Limi 
dou  Tretor,  in  3  books  and  413  chapters.  Book  i.  contains 
the  origin  of  the  world,  the  history  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
foundation  of  governments,  astronomy,  get^phy,  and 
lastly  natural  hutory,  taken  from  Aristotle,  FUny^  and  the 
old  French  Bestiaries.  The  first  part  of  Book  iL,  on 
morality,  is  from  the  Ethiec  of  Aristotle,  which  Brnnetto 
bad  translated  into  Italian.  The  second  part  is  little  more 
than  a  copy  of  the  well-known  coHectian  of  extracts  from 
ancient  and  modem  moralists,  called  the  Moralities  of  the 
Pkiloeophert,  of  which  there  ara  many  liSS.  in  prose  and 
verse.  Book  iil,  on  politics,  begins  irith  a  treatise  on 
rhetoric,  chiefly  frmn  Cicero  J)e  IttvetUimic,  with  many  ex- 
tracts from  other  writers  and  Brunette's  remarks.  The  last 
part,  the  most  original  and  interesting  of  all,  treats  of  the  1 
government  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  time.  Like 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  Brunette  revised  his  work,  so 
that  there  are  two  editions,  ^e  secimd  made  after  hia  return 
from  exila  MSS.  are  singularly  numerous,  and  exiat  in 
all  the  dialects  then  used  in  France.  Others  were  written 
in  Italy.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1 3th  century  by  Bono  Giamboni,  and  was  printed  at 
Trevigi,  1474,  foL  ioVfliuce,  1628  and  1533,  The  Tccora 
of  Brunette  must  not  be  coufiiunded  withCBis  Tetoretto^  on 
Ibdian  poem  of  2937  short  linesL   Kapolem  L  had  in- 


i  to  hire  tbe  French  text  of  the  Teton  printed  with 
KiUiiefi,  Md  ippoioted  a  comniissio)!  for  the  purpose, 
tt  Ult  publuhed  in  the  Colledion  det  Documents 
Turn,  1863,  4to,  772  pages,  edited  by  Chabaille 
.3USS. 

iWtmeas  de  OlanTilU,  an  English  Franciscan  friar,, 
•boat  1360  a  most  pupolar  work,  J)e  pnprietatibut 
ID  19  books  and  1330  ch^iten. 

I  nbtw  to  Qod;  %  ^geh;  8,  tha  Ma];  i,  the  substanM  ot 
f,  tokteair;  9,  ign;  7,  diiuaMs;  8,  Uie  hMVena  (sitro' 
ij  Mtid«^'):  9,  time;  10,  mutter  «nd  fDrtu;  11,  lir;  12, 
faclwling  inaMti,  88  umea,  AquiU  to  Vupartilio);  13, 
til  bbn);  14.  lh«  «ailh  (42  moontaiaa,  Arualli  to  Zipli); 
1MM  (171  cooatries,  A«ia  to  ZodsU);  14,  preciotu  itODoi 
u  eenl,  piaii,  ntt,  104  aamrt,  Aru  to  Zinguttei);  17, 
i  arrbi  (197,  Arbor  to  ZaoKrura);  19,  aiiin)t]B(114,  Aries  to 
;  IS,  cokmn,  scenta^  lUroara,  and  liioora,  with  s  list  of  86 
nit  to  Valtnr.  Soms  editions  add  book  20,  ucidenti  of 
ukt  nnnmben,  nwsmn^  wtl^to,  sndioandi.  Tlis  I*uii 
1174  has  a  Inek  on  bacs, 

■  vert  1 5  editioDS  befur*  ISOO.    Ad  English  tranala- 

■  canpleted  Itth  Februaiy  1398  by  John  Trtnsa, 
intsd  by  Wynkyn  de  Woide,  Weetminster,  1495 1 
Mtdoo,  1A33,  foL  ;  and  with  considerable  additions 
pbsn  Batman,  a  phyaieiaii,  London,  1583,  foL  It 
ualatatl  iiito  French  by  Jehan  Corbidion  at  the 

of  dtarloa  V.  of  Franca,  and  printed  H  times 
iSi  to  155^   A  Dutch  truilation  waa  printed  in 
Hid  acain  al  Harlem,  1486,  ful ;  and  a  Spanish 
by  Padra  ^Incinta  de  Burgos,  Thdoaa,  1494. 
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a  Berchorias,  a  French  Benedtetine,  prior  of  the 
t  St  Eby  in  Fwia,  where  he  died  in  1363,  wrote  a 
wydopMdia,  chiefly  relating  to  divini^,  iu  three 
■AeAMtonHw  moniie  tuper  totam  BAliam,  i38 

•  in  34  booha  on  the  Bible  from  Ooumu  to 

•  ;  Retlmehrivm  morah  th  proprietaiitnu  rvriim,  in 
aad  958  diapters,  a  methodical  en<^cloiHBdia  or 
Mt«a«  on  the  plan  of  Bartholomew  de  OIanTill^ 

sAy  takwi  from  bfm  (Berchorim  ijUcsi  animals 
Rahea  io  books  9  and  10,  and  adoyta  as  natiml 
Uuit  natatiiia,  and  ffftttif»Uia)i  Dutiimariiu, 
dictionary  of  3314  words  used  in  Uia  Bible 
cximatiiom,  occupying  in  the  last  option  1568 
H.    Tha  first  |iart  was  printed  11  times  from 
1516,  and  the  third  4  tunes.   The  three  parts 
ated  tcigether  aa  Ptiri  JttreKorii  opera  omtua  (an 
titk^  fur  he  wrote  much  hesidet^,  Hoguntiis,  1609, 
h.,  S719  pogaa;  CohmUe  Agnppiuai^  1631,  foL 
A.  1730-31,  foL  «  Tola.,  3570  pages, 
y  popoUr  «uiaU  en^^uedia,  MargaTka  pMl<h 
in  13  booka^  divided  into  36  tnctatei  and  673 
written  by  Oaorge  Reiach,  a  German,  prior 
«thaataM<rf  Fieiburj^  end  confessor  of  the  emperor 
I  L     Books  1-7  treat  of  the  seren  liberal  arts ; 
pica  und  origin  of  natural  thin^;  10,  11,  the 
Setatire,  aensttive,  and  intellectual;  13,  moral 
y.    Th«        edition,  Heidelberg^  1496,  4to,  was 
by  8  others  to  1535.   An  Italian  translation  by 
Oioranno  Paolo  QoUncd  was  pnUished  at 
»  1594,  113S  small  quarto  pages,  of  which  343 
'  additloital  tnicts  eppendbd  by  tha  translator, 
il  Xtsffei,  called  Volaterranus,  being  a  native  of 
whare  be  waa  bora  in  1451  and  died  Sth  January 
Tte  Commentarii  tTrUMt,  Rom^  150C,  fol,  in  38 
caHe^l  becauM  written  at  Hume.    This  encyclo- 
ited  eight  times  «p  to  1603,  is  remarkable  fur 
t  unpurtance  given  to  geography,  and  also  to 
ft  a  aubj«ct  not  included  in  imrions  encyfloprcdias. 
ha  bouk  is  formed  of  three  nearly  equal  parts, — 
aa,  11  bnofcs;  anthroiwilogia (biography),  11  books ; 
15  bouka.   Tha  iKMks  are  nut  divided  into 


short  chapters  in  the  ancient  manner,  like  thf^se  of  its  pre- 
decesBurs.  'Xlie  edition  of  1G03  contains  814  fulio  pages. 
The  first  book  consists  of  the  table  of  contenta  and  a 
classed  index;  books  2-13,  geography;  13-33,  lives  of 
illustrious  men,  the  poiies  occupying  book  23,  and'  tha 
en)|)eM>rs  book  33 ;  24-27,  aniniaUand  plants ;  28,  metals, 
gems,  stones,  hoxises,  and  other  inanimate  things ;  34,  de 
sciontiis  cycUcis  (grammar  and  rhetoric) ;  35,  de  scientiii 
niatbeuaticia  (arithmetic,  geometry,  optica,  catoptrica, 
astroQOQiy,  and  astrology);  36-38,  Aristotelica  (on  the 
works  of  Aristotle). 

George  Valla,  born  about  1430  at  Pkcentia,  and  thure- 
fore  called  Plaoeutinos,  died  at  Venice  in  1499  while 
lecturing  on  the  immortality  of  the  souL  Aldus  puUished 
his  work,  edited  by  his  son  John  Peter  Valla,  De  tJsjteltmdU 
etfxtgiendie  rehut,  Venetlis,  1501,  fol  2  vols. 

h  u>ntfe'ns  b^lcs  and  S119  elmoteta.  Book  1  ia  iDtTodaetorr, 
on  knovlctl)^,  philoaophy,  and  untlie^iaticf,  -ni>«idercil  generally 
(he  divides  ev3i^-tbin&  to  be  aonglit  or  avoided  into  tliree  kiude— 
thoee  which  aru  in  the  mind,  in  the  body  by  nature  or  habit,  and 
thirdly,  external,  cotning  from  vithont);  booke  2-4,  nrithmetk-; 
5-9,  nituic;  10-15,  oeomrtry,  including  EncUd  and  niochanics,— 
book  16  being  in  three  long  chapters — de  sinritaalibna,  that  ia, 
|>nennutics  ond  hydrauHca,  do  catoptricii,  and  de  0]>tii.'e;  1^19, 
astrology  (with  the  itnictun  and  um  of  the  astroUbc);  20-33, 
phy(ics(!nclndinginetaphyaie»);  24-30,  niediciue;  31-31,  grammar; 
86-37,  dialeotica;  38,  iMMtry;  30,40,  rhetoric;  ^\,  uioral  philo- 
sophy; 42-44,  ecouomica;  46,  politics;  46-48.  de  corporis  earn* 
modia  et  inconunodia,  on  tlia  good  and  evil  of  the  body  (and  soal); 
49,  de  reboa  extemis,  a«  gloiy,  graudcnr,  he. 

Antonio  Zara,  bora  1574,  made  bishop  of  Petiua  in  Istria 
IGOO,  finished  17th  Januaiy  1614  a  work  published  aa 
Anatomia  Ingettwritm  et  ScietUarium,  Venetiis,  1615,  4t<^ 
664  pages,  in  four  sections  and  54  membra.  The  first 
SMtion,  on  the  digni^  and  excellence  of  man,  in  16  membra, 
considers  him  in  all  his  bodily  and  mental  aspecta.  The 
first  membrnm  deacribes  his  structure  and  his  soul,  and  tn 
the  latter  part  eontatna  the  author's  preface,  the  deeds  of 
his  ancostora,  aa  account  of  himself,  and  the  dedication  of 
his  book  to  Ferdinand  archduke* of  Austria.  Four  membra 
treat  of  the  discovery  of  character  by  chiromancy,  physiog- 
nomy, dreaIn^  and  astrology.  The  second  section  treats 
of  16  sciences  of  the  imagination, — writing  magic,  poetry, 
oratory,  courtiership  (aulicitas),  theoretical  and  mystic 
arithmetic,  geometry,  architectiiire,  optics^  cosmography, 
astrology,  practical  medidne,  woi;  government.  The  uuni 
section  tnats  of  8  sciences  of  intellect, — logic,  physics, 
metaphyutv  theoretical  medicine,  ethics,  practical  luris- 
pradenea,  pdicatura,  theoretical  theology.  The  fourth 
section  treab  of  12science8  of  memory,— ^rauunftr,  practical 
arithmetic,  h\  man  history,  sacred  canons,  practical  theology, 
sacred  hiftory,  and  lastly  the  creation  and  the  final  cotos- 
troph&  'xlie  Sook,  now  very  rare,  ia  well  arranged,  with 
a  copious  indei  and  is  full  of  curious  learning. 

Johann  Heinr'ch  Al8ted,born  1538,  died  1638,  published 
Eneyelojxedia  tomU  dutinctat  Herbornoo  Nasaovi- 

orum  1630,  foL  7  Tols.,  2543  pages  of  very  small  type.  It 
isin35boolE3,  dlvii'ed  into  7  classes,  preceded  by  48  synop- 
tical tables  of  the  n Vie,  and  followed  by  an  index  of  1 19 


I.  rneeogiiita  discipKfutnim,  4  bocka,  hexoIoKin,  tcclinoloi!^*, 
archelogia,  didiwticri,  th.it  !>,  on  iutcU«tunl  habita  aud  on  tlio 
cl.-uailieatioD,origiD,ands^)d7orthenrta.  II.  rhilolo{^,  0 heoV% 
Icxlca,  gmmnmr,  rhuteric,  lu^c,  oratory,  and  poetTr:  booK  6,  lextca. 
contajjiadictionarirecxiiliun^il  in  Lotiii  oflo'O  Hebrew,  S42S)riac, 
1934  Arnliic,  1923  Greek,  anJ  2093  Latin  words,  and  alao  nomcu- 
clator  tFclinolo^nic,  &c.,  a  clna^ified  Tocfibnlnrr  of  trnua  need  in  tho 
nita  and  iciuncea,  in  Ijitin,  Greek,  and  Hebrow,  filling  34  pages; 
hook  «  contnlns  Hebrew,  Amranic,  Creek,  Latin,  and  Oennaa 
KTanimnn;  book  10.  po^ ttca,  conloina  a  liat  of  61  Rottrclach  wonl& 
in.  Thcorrtic  philoiwphy,  10  book*:— book  11,  ni.tephy»I«;  \%  . 

rnfnmntica(nnnjrit«l;  13,  nhyaica,  14,  arithmetic;  16,  geoniettyt  j  p 
C,  cosmography;  17.  nnnometria  (aitronomy  and  aatrolofor);  IVS"^^ 
s>««rapl>y  (with  maps  of  tha  Old  World,  eaateni  Moditcmoean,  M*-' 
ralastuw  uudariLt  Old  and  Knr  Tostsutata,  and  a  phite  o(  Hesa^ 
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»rtt/;  19,  oi'lics;  20,  music.  IV.  Pntrlicnl  [>liiIo*oii1if.  i  boolti:— 
21,  clhica;  2i,  ecoLomic*  (on  relation  ah  23,  polilii.»,  with  flori- 
Ugiuin  politiuuni,  119  p^S**  extracU  from  liialoriann,  philo> 
•oplien,  and  oraton;  24,  Kkolutici  (on  edut-ation,  with  a  Hon- 
lc;;iiiiii  of  23  pogid).  V.  The  thica  anpcrior  facuUira: — 25,  theo- 
logy; 2C,  juniprnJunce;  27,  ■mc7ilieino  tcmling  with  tha  nles  of 
tha  Salominn  school).  VI.  Mechanical  arta  in  general: — book  28, 
nwtbrinatical  mechanical  arU;  boolt  29,  agriculture,  gardening, 
cam  of  auiiruila,  baking,  browing,  {irepariitg  niMlicinea,  inetallurgr 

iwith  minin'.;);  book  SO,  phyiical  mecliaiiical  arts— pnntiug,  dial- 
ing, kc.  Unj«r  picdntica  (games)  iii  ViJa'a  Latin  booip  ou  chess, 
ami  one  by  LenKhner  on  the  ludus  Loriiui.  VII,  Pamginca 
diaciplinanim,  B  hooka:— 31,  tnnemonjoa;  82,  hUtorji;  33,  chroDo< 
logj;  34,  arehlteeture;  tS,  quodllbetica,  miaeaUaMoaa  arta,  as 
magic,  eabbnla,  alcbemr,  magactisni.  Ice,  with  othen  appareall/ 
dlitingiiisheil  and  named  by  himself,  as,  paradozologia,  the  art  of 
explaining  paradoxes;  dipnosophbtica,  the  art  of  pliilosophtiing 
vhila  feasting;  cyclognomica,  the  art  of  con reraing  well  d«  i^uo via 
•cibili;  tabftcologio,  the  nature,  uae,  «nd  ibnaa  of  tobuoo,  Itc,, — in 
til  35  orticleaJn  this  boak. 

Alsted's  encyclopedia  was  receiTed  with  very  great 
tpplause,  and  was  highly  ralued.  Lami  {Entretieni,  1G64, 
p.  188)  thuught  it  almost  the  only  encyclopaedia  vbich  did 
Qut  deserve  to  be  despised.  AUted's  learning  waa  rery 
various,  and  his  reading  was  very  extensive  and  diTcraified. 
He  givea  few  references,  and  Tbomosius  charges  him  with 
plagiarism,  as  be  often  copies  literally  without  any  aclcnow- 
ledgment  He  wrote  not  long  before  the  appearance  of 
encyclopaidias  in  modern  language!  superseded  hts  own 
and  other  Latin  books,  aad  but  a  short  time  before  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  began  to  prevail  over  the  metho- 
dical His  book  waa  reprinted,  Lngdoni,  1G49,  foL  4  vols., 
2608  pages. 

Jean  de  Uagnon,  historiographer  to  the  king  of  France, 
undertook  to  write  an  encycloptedia  in  French  heroic 
verse,  which  was  to  fill  ten  volumes  of  2C),000  linee  each, 
and  to  reader  libraries  mcroly  a  lueless  ornament  Bnt  he 
did  not  live  to  Smth  it,  aa  be  was  killed  at  night  by 
robbers  on  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris,  in  April  1662.  The 
part  be  left  was  printed  as  La  Science  uaivertelle,  Paris, 
1663,  fol,  348  pag'es,— 10  books  containing  about  11,000 
Itnca.  Tliey  begin  with  the  nature  of  Qod,  end  end  with 
the  history  of  the  fall  of  man.  Hi^  verses,  lay  Chaudon 
and  Delandine,  are  perhaps  the  most  nerveless,  incorrect, 
obscure,  and  flat  iti  French  poetry  ;  yet  the  author  had 
beon  the  friend  of  Moli6re,  and  had  acted  with  him  in 
comedy. 

Louis  Moriri  (bom  25th  March  1643  at  Bargemont,  in 
the  diocese  of  Frcjus,  died  10th  July  1680  at  Paris)  wroto 
B  dictionary  of  history,  genealogy,  and  "tiography,  Le 
<jifiu<l  diclionnaire  hutorique,  ou  le  milange  eurieiix  de 
riiisloire  sacrio  et  profane,  Lyons,  1674,  fob  He  began  8 
second  edition  on  a  larger  scale,  published  at  Lyons  in 
1681,  in  two  volumes  foHo ;  the  sixth  edition  was  edited 
by  Jean  le  Clerc,  Amsterdam,  1691,  foL  4  vols.;  the 
twentieth  and  last  edition,  Poria,  1759,  foL  10  vols. 
Mnrdri's  dictionary,  still  very  useful,  was  of  very  great 
value  and  importance,  though  not  the  first  of  the  kind. 
It  superseded  the  very  inferior  compilation  of  Juign^- 
Broissincre,  Diciionnaire  Theologique,  IlUtorique,  Podiqiie, 
Cosmoffrapfiiq'if,  et  Chronologique,  Paris,  1644,  4to ; 
Rouen,  1C6S,  ^c.,t— a  translation,  with  additions,  nf  the 
Dietionarium  Uiaioriaim,  Geoffrtrphicum,  et  Poeticum  of 
Charles  Eatienne,  published  to  1 553,  4t<^  and  often  after- 
wards. As  Buch  a  work  was  much  wanted,  Juign^'a  book 
went  through  twelve  editions  .in  .less  than  thirty  years, 
notwithstanding  its  want  of  criticism^  erroni,  anachronisms, 
defects,  and  inferior  style. 

Jofaann  Jacob  Ifofmann,  bom  lUh  September  1635, 
died  10th  Ifarch  1706,  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Basel, 
vhich  he  is  said  never  to  have  left,  and  where  he  vras  pro- 
fessor of  Oreek  and  History,  wrote  Lexicon  Univerialt 
Hutweo-  Gto^phim-ChrmUoffiofPoetieo-rkUotogieum^ 


Basileie,  1677,  fol  3  vol&,  1823  pages,  a  dictionAiT'  ol 
history,  biography,  geography,  genealogies  of  princeljr 
families,  chronology,  mythology,  and  philology.  At  the 
end  is  Nomenclator  Mt^oyXunroc,  an  index  ef  najxiea  ol 
places,  people,  Itc,  in  many  languages,  carefully  collected, 
and  explained  in  Latin,  filling  1 10  pages  ;  with  an  index  of 
subjects  not  forming  separate  articlefl,  occupying  34  pf*g*" 
tn  1683  he  published  a  continuation  in  3  vols.  foL,  3293 
pages,  containing,  besides  additions  to  the  subjects  gjlTeD 
in  his  laxicoo,  the  history  of  animals,  plants,  atones,  metal% 
elements,  stan,  and  especially  of  man  and  bis  afiairs,  ao^a, 
bonotin,  bws,  magic,  music,  rites,  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  subjects.  In  1698  he  published  a  second  edition, 
Lugduoi  Batavorum,  fol  4  vols.,  3742  pages,  incorporating 
the  continuation  with  addiUons.  From  the  great  extent 
of  his  plan,  many  articles,  especially  in  history,  are  super- 
ficial and  faulty. 

£tieQDe  Chauvin  was  bom  at  Nismes  18th  April  1640. 
He  fled  to  Rotterdam  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  in  1688  supplied  Bayle's  place  in  his  lectnree 
I  on  philosophy.  In  1695  he  was  invited  by  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  to  go  as  professor  of  philoeophy  to  Beriioi  whero 
he  became  the  representative  of  the  Cartesian  philoeopfayr, 
and  died  6th  April  1725.  He- wrote  Lexicon  Jtaiiomai€f 
five  Thetaurut  Philotophicut  Ordin*  Alphahetico  difftttu*, 
Rotterdami.  1693,  fol,  746  pages  and  ^0  plates.  Aa  im- 
proved and  enlarged  edition  was  printed  as  Lexicon  pkiio- 
tophicum  $ecundi*  eurix,  Leovardie,  1713,  large  folio,  725 
pages,  and  30  plates.  This  great  work  may  be  considered 
as  a  dictionary  of  the  Cartesian  philoeophy,  and  waa  rery 
much  used  by  Bnicker  and  other  eailier  historians  of  j^o- 
Bophy.  It  is  written  in  a  rery  dry  and  sfhftlaatfg  s^le, 
and  seldom  names  authorities. 

The  great  dictionary  of  French,  begun  by  tlie  French 
Academy  7th  February  1639,  excluded  all  words  espAci^y 
belonging  to  science  and  the  arts.  But  the  aaccees  of  the 
rival  dictionary  of  Fureti^re,  which,  as  its  title  page,  aa  well 
as  that  of  the  Estait  published  in  1684,  conspieaously 
announced,  professed  to  give  "  lea  termes  de  toates  les 
Sciences  et  des  Arts,"  induced  Thomas  Comeillef  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  to  compile  Lo  Diclionnaire  dee  Atit  et  de$ 
Sciencet,  which  the  Academy  published  with  the  first  edition 
of  their  dictionary,  Paris,  1694,  folio,  as  a  supplement  in 
two  volumes  containing  1236  pages.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Amsterdam,  1696,  fol  2  vols.,  and  st  Fa^  in  1720,  and 
again  in  1732,  revised  by  Fontenelle.  A  long  series  of 
dictionaries  of  arts  and  sciences  have  followed  Comeille  in 
placing  in  their  titles  tlie  arts  before  the  sciences,  whicli  he 
probably  did  merely  in  order  to  differ  from  Furetiire. 
Comeille  professed  to  quote  no  author  whom  he  bad  not 
consulted ;  to  take  plants  from  Dioscondes  and  U atthiolas, 
medicine  from  Ettmiiller,  chemistry  from  a  US.  of  Perraolt, 
and  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  from  F^libien ; 
and  to  give  an  abridged  history  of  animals,  birds,  snd 
fishes,  and  an  account  of  all  rel^ona  and  military  orders 
and  their  statutes,  heresiarchs  and  heresies  and  dignities 
and  charges  ancient  and  modem. 

Pierre  Bayle  (bora  18th  November  1647,  died  28th 
December  1700)  wrote  a  very  important  and  valuable  work, 
Diclionnaire  ilietorique  et  Critique,  Rotterdam,  1697,  fol 
3  vols.  His  design  was  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  errors 
and  omissions  of  Mor^ri  and  others,  but  lie  was  moch 
embarrassed  by  the  nnmerons  editions  and  supplements  of 
Mor^ri  A  second  edition  with  an  additional  Toluma 
appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1703,  foL  3  vols.  The  fourth 
edition,  Rotterdam,  1720,  foL  4  vols.,  was  much  enlaiged 
fn»n  his  mifnuscrlpts,  and  was  edUed  byProspsr  Marchand. 
It  contains  3132  pages  besid^^tabl^&V^  The  ninth 
edition  was  pub1UU^iC9bb«l,MTi^,y^bWols.  It  wai 
translated  into  English  from  the  secon^^editiou,  I^oodon^ 
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foL  4  Tob.,  Tritb  some  slight  additions  and  correc- 
a  tfafl  aatttor ;  and  again  from  the  fifth  edition  of 
DI^Bir^  and  Lockman,  London,  1734-40,  fol.  5  voU. 
fl:  At  Chanfepi6  published  youoeau  Dietionnaire 
)mfti,  Amsterdam,  1750-56,  fol.,  4  ruls.,  as  a  supple- 
to  Biyla.  It  chicfljr  consists  of  the  articles  added  hy 
b^iili  translators  with  many  corrections  and  adrlitions, 
ilboiit  500  new  articles  added  by  himself,  and  contains 
fltboet  1400  articles.  Prosper  Marchand,  editor  of  tbe 
ik  edition,  left  at  his  death,  14tb  Jannary  1756, 
Inh  for  a  supplementary  DUiionnaire  hutoriqugf  La 
1^  1T58,  fol  3  Tola.  691  pages,  136  articles.  It  had 
■ied  his  leisure  moments  for  forty  years.  Much  of  his 
B  vu  written  on  small  scraps  of  paper,  sometimes  20 
f  t  pags  and  DO  larger  than  a  nail,  in  such  small  ehar- 
I  that  not  only  the  editor  but  tbe  priuter  had  to  use 
iai  magnifiers.  Bsyle's  dictionary  was  also  translated 
GennSB,  Leipzig,  1741-44,  fob  4  vols.,  with  a  preface 
'  C  Oottsched.  It  is  still  a  work  of  great  importance 
nhia. 

Maria  Coronelli,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was 
h  Vtnica  about  1650,  made  cosmograpber  to  the  re- 
in 1685,  became  general  of  his  order  in  1702,  and 
hand  dead  at  his  study  table  9tb  December  1718, 
in  1701  to  publish  a  general  alphabetical  encyclo- 
vritten  in  Italian,  at  which  he  had  been  working 
<y  years,  Bibtioteca  Univtrude  Sacro-pro/ana,  It 
b  MplaiD  more  than  300,000  words,  to  include  bistory 
jKogrspby  as  well  as  all  other  subjects,  and  to  extend 
Telamea  folio.    Volumes  1-39  were  to  contain  tbe 
wj  A  to  Z;  40,  41,  the  supplement;  43,  retractations 
MmctioDs;  43,  uuiTersal  index;  44,  index  divided 
ittitten ;  45,  index  in  various  languages.    But  seven 
■  only  were  published,  Venezio,  1701-6,  foL  5609 
A  to  Caque.    The  first  six  volumes  have  each  an 
rffrum  28  to  48  pages  (in  all  224  pages)  of  subjects, 
fonaing  articles  or  iueidentaL    The  articles  in 
In  numbered,  and  amount  to  30,2C9  in  the  six 
which  complete  the  letter  B,    On  an  average  3 
iDDtain  33  articleaL    Each  voltune  is  dedicated  to  a 
Ikt  patron, — the  pope,  the  doge,  the  kii^  of  Spain,  &c 
•on  is  remarkabte  for  the  extent  and  completeness 
|)aa,  and  for  betn^  the  fint  great  alphabetical  encyclo- 
,ia  well  aa  for  being  wriUen  in  a  modern  language, 
haatQ/  written  and  rery  incorreet.  Never,  por- 
Tiraboachi  {Staria  deUa  Letteraiura  Italtana, 
wtw  thar*  so  qoick  a  writer;  he  composed  a 
lame  ai  Mailj^  aa  otfaen  would  a  page,  but  he 
P  •nfactod  hit  vorka,  and  what  we  have  of  this 
IW  not  ittduea  na  to  regret  tha  want  of  the  ra- 

'  In*  alphabetical  eneycIopBdia  written  in  English 
r  wnrfc  of  a  liondon  clergyman,  John  Harria  (born 
IT,  elected  fint  aeeretaiy  of  the  Bojal  Society  30th 
1709,   died  Tib  September  1719),  Laeieon. 
J  or  an  umuvrml  Enfftuh  Dictionary  of  Artt  arid 
London,  1704,  foL  1220  pages,  4  plates,  with 
|Csgrams  and  figores  printed  in  the  text  Like  many 
Engliah   eDcydopadias  the  pagea  are  not 
It  profcaaca  not  nerelj  to  explain  tbe  terms 
Iba  arta-  and  adeneea,  but  the  arta  and  aeiences 
Tha  antbor  oompluns  that  be  found  much 
preTioua  dietioaartaa  than  one  would  suppose, 
Hn  is  foil  of  ohaoleta  acboot  terms,  and  Comeille 
_  bar«  axplaaationa  of  tamia,  wbidi  often  relate 
liB)da  ideaa  and  .  common  things.   Ho  omits 
jaotiqiu^t  biography,  and  poetry;  ^Tea  only 
A  hkborf,  geogra^y,  and  chronology ;  and  in  logic, 
albtea,  grammar,  and  rhetoric  merelj  explains 
tHid.   In  matbamatici  and  anatomy  be  profesies 


to  be  very  full,  bat  says  that  the  catalt^es  and  places  uf 
the  stars  are  very  imperfect,  as  Flamsteed  refused  to  aaaiat 
him.  In  botany  he  gave  from  Kay,  Morrison,  and  Toume* 
fort  "  a  pretty  exact  botanick  lexicon,  which  vraa  what  wo 
really  wanted  before,  "  with  an  account  of  alt  the  "  kinds 
and  subalternate  species  of  plants,  and  their  specific  differ' 
encea  "  on  Kay's  method.  He  gave  a  table  of  fossils  from 
Dr  Woodward,  professor  of  medicine  in  Gresbam  College, 
and  took  great  pains  to  describe  tbe  parts  of  a  ship  accurately 
and  particularly,  going  often  on  board  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  law  he  abridged  from  the  beat  wntera  whatf^u 
thought  necessary.  He  meant  to  have  given  at  the  end  an 
alphabet  for  each  art  and  science,  and  some  more  plates  of 
anatomy  and  ships,  "  bnt  the  undertaker  could  not  afl'ord  it 
at  the  price."  A  review  of  his  work,  extending  to  the  un- 
usual length  of  four  pages,  appeared  in  the  J'hilotophical 
Tramactions,  1704  (p.  1699).  This  volume  was  reprinted 
in  1708.  A  second  volume  of  1419  p&ges  and  4  plates 
appeared  in  1710.  with  a  list  of  about  1300  subecribers. 
Great  part  of  it  consisted  of  mathematical  and  aatronomical 
tables,  OS  he  intended  his  work  to  serve  as  a  small  mathe- 
matical library.  He  was  allowed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
print  his  treatise  on  acids.  He  gives  a  table  of  togarithma 
to  seven  figures  of  decimals  (44  pages),  and  one  of  sines, 
tangents,  and  secants  (120  pages),  a  list  of  books  filling  two 
pages,  and  an  index  of  the  articles  in  both  volumes  under 
26  heads,  filling  50  page&  The  longest  lists  are  law  (1700 
articles),  chyurgery,  anatomy,  geometnr,  fortification, 
botany,  and  music.  Tbe  mathematical  and  physical  part  la 
considered  very  able.  He  often  mentions  his  authorities, 
and  gives  lists  of  books  on  particular  subjects,  as  botany 
and  chronology.  His  dictionary  was  long  very  popular. 
The  fiifth  edition  was  published  in  1736,  foL  3  Tola.  A, 
supplement,  including  no  new  aubjecta,  appeared  ia  1744. 
London,  foL  996  pages,  6  platea.  'It  was  intended  to  mal 
Chambers,  but,  being  considered  a  bookseller^  apeodation, 
was  not  well  received. 

Johann  Hfibner,  rector  of  the  Jobaufieuin  in  Hambo^ 
bom  17tb  2[arch  1666,  wrote  prefaces  to  two  dictionariea 
written  in  German,  which  bore  bia  name,  and  were  long 
popular,  "nie  first  was  Snda  Staat$-Zeiivi^t  nnd  Conva^ 
KUioju-Lexicon,  Leipzig,  1704,  8to  ;  second  edition,  1706, 
947  pages ;  at  tbe  end  a  register  of  arms,  and  indexes  of 
Latin  and  French  words;  fifth  edition,  1711;  fifteenth 
edition  1735,  1119  pages.  The  thirty-first  edition  ma 
edited  and  enlarged  by  F.  A.  Udder,  and  published  W 
Brockhaus,  Leipzig,  1824-2S,  Svo,  4  voU,  3088  pages.  U 
was  translated  into  Hungarian  bj  Fejer,  Festen,  1616,  Svo^ 
B  vola,,  2958  |>ages.  Tha  second  published  as  a  anpplo- 
ment,  was  Cuneuia  und  recde*  Ifatvr'  Kuntt-  Berg^  Gtwerb' 
und  Sandluitffflexieon,  Letpzi|^  1712,  8v(^  788  pages, 
frequently  reprinted  to  1792.  The  first  relates  to  tbe 
political  state  of  the  world,  as  religioB,  orders,  states,  rivers, 
towns,  caaUes,  mountains,  genealogy,  war.  ships ;  the  second 
to  nature,  science,  art,  and  commerc&  They  vera  the 
work  of  many  authors,  of  whom  Paul  Jacob  Maqiurger,  a 
celebrated  and  voluminous  writer  on  trade  and  eonuseree, 
bom  at  Nuremberg  27th  June  1656,  was  an  extensive  con* 
tributor,  and  is  tho  only  one  named  by  Hubner. 

Johann  Theodor  Jablonaki,  who  was  bom  at  Dfintric  1 5tb 
December  1654,  appointed  secretary  to  the  newly  founded 
Prussian  Academy  in  1700,  when  he  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  died  28th  April  1731,  published  AUgenuinea  Lexicon 
der  KauiU  und  Wiueruehaftm^  Leipzig^  1721,  4to,  a  short 
bnt  excellent  encyclopBsdia  still  valued  in  Germany.  It 
does  not  include  theology,  hiatory,  geography,-  biography, 
and  genealogy.  He  not  only  names  his  authorities,  but 
gives  a  list  of  their  works.  A  new  edition  in  1748  waa  , 
increased  one-third  to  1508  pagea.  An  improved  edition, J  [(^ 
KOnigsberg  and  Leipag,  l767,>to»X'ola,  1863  VH*^ 
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vras  editod  by  S,  3,  Schwabe,  pubUe  teacher  of  pliilusoplij 

at  LeipBic. 

Ephraim  Clianibera  published  hi«  Cyclopcedia;  or  an 
Universal  Diciioiiary  of  Art  and  Seie»cet,  containing  an 
Explication  of  the  Term*  and  an  Accovnt  of  tlu  Things 
Signified  therehy  in  the  several  Art;  Liberal  and  Jfeehani- 
eal,  ajul  the  several  Sciences,  Human  and  Divine,  London, 
1728,  foL  2  Tols.  The  dedication  to  the  king  is  dated 
October  15,  1727.  Chambers  endearoured  to  connect  the 
scattered  articles  relating  to  each  subject  hy  a  system  of 
references,  and  to  consider  "  the  several  matters,  not  only 
in  themselves,  but  relatively,  or  as  they  respect  each  other ; 
both  to  treat  them  as  so  many  wholes  and  as  so  many  parts 
of  some  greater  whola"  ■  Under  each  article  ha  refers  to 
the  subject  to  which  it  belongs,  and  also  to  its  subordinate 
parts ;  thus  Copyhold  has  a  reference  to  Tenure,  of  which 
it  is  a  particular  kind,  and  other  references  to  Rolls, 
Custom,  Ifanor,  Fine,  Charterland,  and  Freehold.  In  his 
preface  he  gives  an  "  analysis  of  the  dlrisioos  of  know- 
ledge." 47  in  number,  with  classed  lists  of  the  articles 
belonging  to  each,  intended  to  serve  as  table  of  contents 
and  also  as  a  rubric  or  directoir  indicating  the  order  in 
which  the  articles  sbunld  be  read.  But  it  does  so  very  im* 
perfectly,  as  the  lists  are  curtailed  by  many  et  eaterat;  thus 
19  occur  in  a  list  of  119  articles  under  Anatomy,  which  has 
nearly  2200  articles  in  Beee'e  index.  He  omits  etymologies 
unless  "  they  appeared  of  some  significance;"  be  gives  only 
one  grammatiou  form  of  each  word,  unless  peculiar  ideas 
are  arbitrarily  attached  to  different  forms,  aa  precipitate, 
precipitant,  precipitation^  when  each  has  an  article;  and 
ha  omita  complex  ideas  generally  known,  a|id  thus  "  gets 
free  of  a  tast  load  of  plebeian  word^"  Hia  work,  he  says, 
is  a  collection,  net  ihe  prodnce  of  one  man's  wit,  for  that 
would  go  but  a  little  way,  but  of  the  whole  commonwealth 
of  learning.  "Kobody  that  full  in  my  in.j  baa  been 
spared,  antient  or  modem,  foreign  nor  domeetin.  Christian 
or  Jew  nor  heathen."  To  the  subjects  given  by  Harria  he 
add*  theology,  metaphysics,  ethics,  politics,  logic,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry,  bat  ezdndes  history,  biography, 
genealogy,  geography,  and  chronology,  except  their  techni- 
fal  parts.  A  second  ediUon  appeared  in  1738,  fol  2  role. 
2466  pages,  "  retouched  and  amended  in  a  thousand  places,* 
A  few  arUclea  are  added  and  aoma  others  enlarged,  but  he 
was  prevented  from  doing  more  because  '*  the  booksellers 
were  alarmed  with  a  bill  in  parliament  containing  a  dauae 
to  oblige  the  publishers  of  all  improved  editions  of  books 
to  print  their  improvamenta  separately."  The  bill  after 
passing  the  Commons  was  unexpectedly  thrown  out  \fj  the 
Lords ;  but  fearing  that  it  might  be  revived,  the  booksellers 
thought  it  best  to  retreat  though  more  than  twenty  sheets 
had  been  printed.  Five  other  editions  were  published  in. 
Tendon,  1739  to  1751-2,  besides  one  in  Dublin,  1742,  t}X 
in  2  vols.  fuL  An  Italian  translation,  YenerJa,  1748-49, 
4to,  9  vols.,  was  the  first  complete  Italian  encyclopedia. 
When  Chambers  was  in  Franco  in  1739  he  rejected  very 
favourable  proposals  to  publish  an  edition  there  dedicated 
to  Louis  XV.  His  work  was  judiciously,  honestly,  and 
carefully  done,  and  long  maintained  its  popularity.  But  it 
bad  many  defects  and  omissions,  as  he  was  well  aware ;  and 
at  his  death,  15th  Kay  1740,  he  had  collected  and  arranged 
materials  for  seven  new  volumes.  John  Lewis  Scott  was 
employed  by  the  booksellers  to  select  such  articles  as  were 
fit  for  the  press  and^  supply  others.  He  is  snid  to  have 
done  thi^  very  efficiently  unlil  appointed  sub-preceptor  to 
the  prince  of  .Wales  and  Prince  Edward.  His  task  was  en- 
trusted to  Ur  (afterwards  called  SirJohn)  Hill,  who  performed 
it  very  hastily,  and  with  characteristic  carelessnest  and  self- 
Bofficiency,  copying  freely  from  his  own  writings.  The  Snp- 
jTffment  was  published  inT>nndoD,  1753, /ol.  2  vols.,  3307 
IMgea  and  12  plates.   As  Ilill  was  a  botaOist,  the  botanical 
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part,  vhich  had  been  very  defective  in  the  Cs/el'.jKrJitr 
was  the  best.  Abradam  Bees  published  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition,  "with  the  supplement  and  modem 
improvements  incorporated  in  one  alphabet,"  London, 
1778-88,  fol.  2  vols.,  BOlO  pages,  159  plates.  It  waa 
published  in  418  numbers,  at  6d.  each.  Kees  says  that 
he  has  added  more  than  4400  new  articles.  At  the  end  h« 
gives  an  index  of  'articles,  classed  under  100  heads, 
numbering  abont  87,000,  and  filling  80  pages.  The  heads, 
with-  39  cross  references,  are  arranged  alphabetically. 
Bees's  edition  was  reprinted,  London,  1786-86,  and 
1789-Sl,  fol  5  vols.,  and  Dublin,'  1787,  foL  4  vola. 
According  to  the-  English  custom,  alt  the  editions  of  tli« 
Cyclopadia  hare  no  pagination, 

0ns  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  encjdo- 
pndias  was  undertaken  and  in  a  great  measure  compIet«d 
by  Johann  Heinrieh  Zedler,  a  bookseller  of  Leipsic,  nho 
was  bora  at  Breelaa  7th  January  1706,  made  a  Pnissian 
corameruenrath  in  1731,  and  died  at  Leipeic  in  1760, — 
Groiaei  voUttdndiffei  C'nivenal  Letietm  Alter  Wilt«»tek^Uu 
vnd  KUntlt  welehe  hiihero  dvrch  mentchiuAen  Vertteitd  mnd 
Wits  erfundm  vnd  verbettert  wrdett,  Halle  and  Letpxig; 
1732-50,  foL  64  vols.  64,309  pages ;  and  Sothi^e  Supple- 
mente,  ib.  1751-54,  vols,  i  to  iv.,  A  to  Caq,  3016  pagea 
The  columns,  two  in  a  page,  are  numbered,  Taiying  from 
1356  in  vol.  IL  to  2588  ia  toL  zlix.  Each  volume  has  « 
dedication,  with  a  portrait  The  first  nine  are  the  empemr, 
the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Poland,  tite  empress  of  Buaua, 
and  the  bii^  of  England,  France,  Poland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden.  Tba  dedications,  of  wbicb  two  are  in  vene,  and 
all  are  signed  by  Zedler,  amount  to  459  {wgea.  Tb» 
supplement  has  no  dedicationa  or  portraits  The  prefaca 
to  the  first  volume  ot  the  work  ia  by  Johann  Peter  von 
Lndewig,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Halle  (bom  15tb 
August  1690,  died  6th  September  1743).  •  Nine  editon 
were  employed,  whom  Ludewlg  compares  to  the  nine 
muses ;  and  the  whole  of  each  subject  was  entrusted  to  the 
same  person,  that  all  ita  parts  might  be  uniformly  tmted. 
Carl  Qflntbtr  Ludovici  (tmm  at  Leipaic  7th  August  1707, 
public  teacher  of  philosophy  there  from  1734,  died  3d  July 
1778)  edited  the  work  from  vol  xix.,  beginning  the  letter 
yi,  and  published  in  1739,  to  the  end,  and  also  the  supple- 
ment The  work  was  published  by  subseription.  Johann 
Heinrieh  Wollf,  sn  eminent  merchant  and  shop-keeper  in 
I<etpsu,  bom  there  29tb  April  1690,  came  to  Zedler's 
asaistance  by  advandng  the  very  heavy  expenses  and 
becoming  answerable  for  the  anbacriptions,  and  spared  no 
cost  that  tba  work  might  be  complete.  Zedler  very  truly 
says,  in  his  preface  to  vol  xviit.,  that  his  Univeraal  Lemeon 
was  a  work  such  as  no  time  and  no  nation  could  aliow,  and 
both  in  ita  plan  and  execution  it  is  much  more  compre- 
hensive and  complete  than  aay  previous  encyclo|ii^ia. 
Colleges,  says  Ludevrig,  where  all  sciences  are  taught  and 
studied,  are  on  that  account  called  vniverutiei,  and  tbur 
teaching  is  called  ^dium  vntreriaf*;  but  the  t'uiveraal 
Lexicon  contains  not  only  what  they  teach  in  theology, 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  philosophy,  history,  matbematir*^ 
A'c,  but  also  many  other  things  belonging  to  courts, 
chanceries,  hunting,  forest^  war  and  peace,  and  to  attials, 
arlizana,  housekeepers,  and  merchants,  not  thought  of  in 
colleges.  Its  plan  embraces  not  only  history,  geography, 
and  biography,  but  also  genealogy,  topography,  and  from 
vol  xviiL,  published  in  1738,  lives  of  illustrious  living 
persons.  Zedler  inquires  why  death  alone  should  make  a 
deserving  man  capable  of  having  his  services  snd  worthy 
deeds  made  known  to  the  world  in  print  The  Uvea  of  the 
dead,  he  says,  are  to  be  found  kr-^ks,  but  thoee  at  the 
Hying  are  not  to  be  i9)^|ii^t|r]^aV}7ttdtQi^d  ^ouM  often 
lie  more  Qseful  if  known.  In  eonuquenc(-of  this  preface, 
many  Uvea  and  genealogies  were  sent  to  him  fur  publication: 
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OrcH  ^  reference*  generally  give  not  only  the  article 
nifemd  to,  but  also  the  voluine  and  column,  and,  when 
ary,  such  brief  information  aa  may  diatinguish  the 
word  referred  to  from  othera  limilar  but  of  different 
MUliDft  Lirta  of  authorities,  often  long,  exact,  and 
'valaable^  are  frequently  at)pended  to  the  articles.  This 
vovk,  which  ia  veil  and  carefully  compiled,  and  very 
tniBtwortfay,  ia  atill  a  most  valoable  book  of  reference  on 
many  sabjecte.  especially  topogmphy,  genealogy,  and 
faaogzmiAy.  Tm  genealogies  and  family  histories  are 
•xodlaii^  and  many  particmftra  are  giren  of  the  Utsb  and 
■wwAa  of  Mthuis  not  easily  found  elsewhere. 

A  work  on  a  new  plui  was  published  by  Dennu  de 
Goetlt^Q,  a  Frenchman  natunuised  in  England,  who 
a^led  himsdf  "Knight  of  St  Lazare,  M.P.,  and  member 
«!  Um  Royal  Academy  of  Angen^" — Am  CniverteJ  Sutory 
«/  Arts  aru{  SeuHut,  Londra.  1715«  foL  2  toIs.,  2529 
pages,  33  plates,  and  161  artides  uranged  alphabetically. 
He  **  endcaTonra  to  render  each  treatise  as  complete  as 
poaaible,  avoiding  above  all  things  needleaa  repetitions,  and 
■STW  puzzling  the  reader  with  the  least  reference." 
niealogy  is  divided  into  aereral  treatises;  Philosophy 
into  Ethicka,  Logiek,  and  Metaphysick,  each  under  ita 
letter  ;  and  Fhyaick  is  subdirided  into  Anatomy,  Botany, 
Geography,  Qeometry,  ftC;  Military  Art  is  divided  into 
Atmjt  fortification}  Oonnery.  The  royal  licence  is  dated 
X3tli  Kareh  1740-1,  the  dedication  is  to  the  duke  of 
Giaora,  the  pages  are  nnmbered,  there  is  an  appendix  of  36 
pages  oF  astronomical  tables,  and  the  two  indexes,  one  to 
ead  volume,  fill  69  pages,  and  contain  about  9000  subjects. 
The  type  is  largo  and  the  style  diffuse,  but  the  subject 
natter  ia  sometimes  curious.  The  author  says  that  his 
vork  ia  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  wrote  out 
with  his  own  hand  every  line,  even  the  index.  But  not- 
wtthatanding  the  novelty  of  bis  plan,  his  work  does  not 
aeena  ever  to  have  been  popular, 

Gianfrancesco  Fivati,  bom  at  Padua  in  1689,  died  at 
Yeoice  in  1764,  secretary  of  the  Academy  uf  Sciences  at 
Yeoica^  who  had  published  in  1744  a  4to  volume  contain- 
ii^  m  Diiiottano  univenale,  wrote  Nu^vo  duionan'o 
Kuntijleo  «  eurioio  taen-pro/atut,  Veneria,  1746-61,  foL  10 
Tola.,  7791  pages,  697  plates.  It  is  n  general  encyclopedia, 
iadnding  geography,  but  not  history  or  biography.  He 
givea  frequent  references  to  his  authorities  and  much 
euriotts  information.  His  preliminary  discourse  (SOp^ges) 
contains  a  history  of  the  several  sciences  from  mathematics 
to  geography.  The  book  was  published  by  subscription, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  is  a  Catalogo  dei  Signori 
AwodcUiy  252innamber,  who  took  266  copies.  Itiaalsore- 
markable  for  the  number  of  its  plates,  which  are  engraved  on 
copper.  In  each  volume  they  are  placed  t<^ether  at  the  end, 
and  are  preceded  by  an  explanatory  index  of  subjects  refsr* 
liag  to  the  plates  and  to  the  articles  they  illustrate. 

One  of  the  greatrat  and  moat  remarkable  literary  enter- 
priseB  of  the  18th  century,  the  famous  French  Eneydopidie, 
originated  in  a  French  translation  of  Chambers's  Cyc/o/xR^ia, 
begun  in  1743,  and  finished  in  1745  by  John  Mills,  an 
Eoglisb  man  resident  in  France,  assisted  by  Gottfried  Sellius, 
amy  learned  native  of  Dantzic,  who,  after  being  a  pro- 
fusor  at  Salle  and  Qottingen,  and  residing  in  Holland, 
h^  aettled  in  Paris.  They  applied  to  Lebrston,  the  king's 
printer,  to  publish  the  work,  to  fulfil  the  formalities 
required  by  French  law,  with  which,  as  foreigners,  they 
were  not  acquainted,  and  to  solicit  a  royal  privilege.  This 
\m  obtained,  but  ia  his  own  name  alone.  Mills  complained 
m  kmdly  and  bitterly  of  this  deception  that  Lebreten  had 
to  acknowledge  formally  that  the  privilege  belonged  en 
M«  pTopriiii  to  John  Mills.  But,  as  he  again  took  care 
aot  to  acquaint  Mills  with  the  noceesary  le^  formalities, 
iU»  title  Boon  became  invalid.    Mills  Uieu  agreed  to  grant 


him  part  of  his  privilege,  and  in  May  1745  the  work  waa 
announced  as  Encyclopedii  ou  DictUmtuiirt  Univtrad  dei 
Art$  et  det  Scimcet,  folio,  four  volumes  of  250  to  260 
sheets  each,  with  a  fifth  of  at  least  120  plates,  and  a  voca- 
bulary or  list  of  articles  in  French,  Latin,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  with  other  lists  for  each  language  explained 
in  French,  so  that  foreigners  might  easily  find  any  article 
wanted.  It  was  to  be  published  by  subscription  at  130 
livres,  but  (or  l«ge  paper  copies  200  livres,  the  first  volume 
to  be  delivered  in  Jane  1746,  and  iha  two  last  at  th')  end 
of  1748.  ThA  subscripUon  list,  which  was  consideiable, 
closed  31st  December  1745.  Mills  demanded  an  account, 
which  Ltbreton,  who  had  again  omitted  certain  formalities, 
insultingly  refused.  Mills  brought  an  action  against  him, 
but  before  it  was  decided  Lebreton  procured  the  revocation 
of  the  privilege  as  informal,  and  obtained  enother  for  him- 
self dated  21st  January  1746.  Thus,  for  unwittingly  con. 
traveningiegulations  with  which  his  nnserupuloas  publisher 
ou^ht  to  have  made  him  acquamted.  Mills  was  despoiled 
the  work  he  had  both  planned  and  executed,  and  had  to 
return  to  England.  Jean  Paul  de  Gua  de  Matves,  profcasor 
of  philosophy  in  the  collw  of  France  Qaauk  at  Cucasionne 
in  1713,  died  15th  June  1785),  vras  then  engaged  as  editor 
merely  to  correct  errors  and  add  new  disooveries.  But  he 
proposed  a  thorough  revision,  and  obtained  the  asaistanca  of 
many  learned  men  and  artists,  among  whom  Desesaarti 
names  Louis,  Condtllae,  D'Alembert,  and  Diderot  But 
the  publishers  did  not  think  his  reputation  high  enough  to 
ensure  success,  withheld  their  confidence,  and  often  opposed 
his  plans  as  too  expensive.  Tired  at  last  of  disputes,  and 
too  easily  offended,  De  Gua  resigned  the  editOTship.  The 
publishers,  who  had  already  made  heavy  advances,  offered 
It  to  Diderot  (bom  October  1713,  died  30th  July  1784), 
who  was  probably  recommended  to  them  by  his  very  well 
received  iliir^iijNHotrtf  UniverBtl  da  Medicine,  Paris,  1746- 
48,  fol,  6  vols.,  published  by  Briasson,  David,  and  Durand,' 
with  notes  and  additions  by  Julien  Busson,  doctor  regent  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine  of  pgjis.  It  was  a  translation,  mado 
with  the  assistance  of  Eidoua  and  Toussaint,  of  the  cele* 
brated  work  of  Dr  Robert  James,  inventor  of  the  fever 
powders,  A  Medicinal  Dictionary,  London,  1743-46,  fol.  3 
YoU-t  3275  pages  and  98  plates,  comprising  a  history  of 
drugs,  with  chemistry,  botany,  and  natural  history  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  medicine,  and  with  an  historical  prefnce  of  90 
pages  (in  the  translation  136).  The  proposed  work  was  to 
have  been  similar  in  character.  De  Oua's  papere  were 
handed  over  to  Diderot  in  great  confusion.  He  soon  per- 
suaded the  publishers  to  undertake  a  far  more  original  and 
comprehensive  work.  His  friend  D'Alembert  undertook  to 
edit  the  mathematics.  Other  subjects  were  allotted  to  21 
contributors,  each  of  whom  received  the  articles  on  this  sub. 
ject  in  Mill's  translation  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  work. 
But  they  were  in  most  coses  so  badly  composed  and  trans- 
lated,  BO  full  of  errors  and  omissions,  that  they  were  not 
used.  The  contributions  were  to  be  finished  in  three 
months,  but  none  were  ready  in  time,  except  Mueic  by 
Bousseau,  which  he  admits  was  hastily  and  badly  done. 
Diderot  was  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  29th  July  1749,  for 
his  Letire  iur  les  Awuffle$.  He  was  closely  confined  for  28 
days,  and  was  then  for  three  months  and  ten  days  a  prisouer 
on  parole  in  the  castle.  This  did  not  stop  the  printing, 
though  it  caused  delay.  The  prospectus  by  Diderot 
appeared  in  November  1750.  The  work  was  to  form  8 
vols.  foL,  with  at  least  600  plates.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  July  1761,  and  delivered  to  the  subscribers  in 
August,  The  second  appeared  in  January  1752.  An  arrH 
of  the  council,  Pth  February,  suppressed  both  volumes  as  inju- 
rious to  the  king's  authority  and  to  religion,  ilalesberbes. 
director-general  of  the  Llbrairie,  stopped  the  isfua  of 
Toluma  ii,  9th  Febnuiy,  aud  on  the  21st  vent  with  % 
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Uttre  de  cacJut  to  Lebreton'a  to  seise  the  plates  and  the 
MS3.,  bat  did  not  find,  tajt  Bubier,  even  thdbe  o{  Tolum* 
iiL,  as  they  had  been  taken  to  hU  own  house  by  Diderot 
and  ODB  of  the  pablishera.  The  Jesuits  tried  to  oontinae 
the  work,  bat  in  rain.  It  was  lees  easy,  saya  Grimm,  than 
to  rain  philosophers.  The  pictumnaire  dt  Trhxms  pro- 
nounced the  completion  of  the  EneydopidU  imp«tsible,  and 
tiie  project  ridicaloua  (5th  edition,- 1762,  iiL  750).  The 
Oovernment  had  to  request  the  editors  to  resume  the  work 
as  one  honoarable  to  the  nation.  The  Marquis  d'Argenson 
writes,  7th  May  1702,  that  Mme.  de  Pompadour  had  been 
ui^ng  them  to  proceed,  and  at  the  end  of  June  he  reports 
them  as  again  at  work.  Yolame  iil,  rather  improved  by 
the  delay,  appeared  in  October  1753  ;  and  volume  tu., 
completing  O,  in  November  1757.  The  clamours  against 
the  work,  soon  recommenced.  B'Alembeit  retired  in 
January  1 758,  weary  of  sermons,  satires,  and  intolerant  and 
absurd  censors.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  by  an  arrlte,  23d 
January  1759,  stopped  the  sale  and  distributiou  of  the  f  n- 
eydopidUf  Helvetius's  D«  F Esprit,  and  six  other  books; 
and  by  an  arrH,  6th  February,  ordered  them  all  to  be 
burnt,  but  veferred  the  Snc^lopidie  tat  examination  to  a 
commission  of  nine.  An  arrH  du  eoiueily  7th  March,  r»* 
Tpked  tha  pririlege  of  1746,  and  stopped  the  printing. 
Tolome  Tui.  wai  Aen  in  the  press.  Malesherbes  warned 
Diderot  that  he  wonid  have  his  papers  seized  .next  day ; 
and  iriien  Diderot  said  h»conld  not  make  a  abaction,  or 
find  a  place  of  safety  at  attch  short  nottee^  Maleahnf>es  said, 
■*  Send  them  to  me^  they  will  not  bok  for  thm  thera" 
THaa,  according  to  lime,  de  Taadenl,  IXderof  a  daughter, 
was  done  with  perfect  sacoess.  la  tlie  utide  Fardonner 
Diderot  refers  to  these  pareeoation^  and  aaya,  **  In  the 
■pace  of  some  months  we  have  seen  onr  honoor,  fortune, 
liberty,  and  life  tmperillod."  Halesherbee,  Choiseal,  and 
Mm&  de  Pompadour  protected  the  work ;  Diderot  obtbined 
private  permiauon  to  go  on  printing,  but  wUh  a  strict 
cht^  not  to  publish  any  part  until  the  whole  was  finished. 
The  Jesuits  were  condemned  by  the  pisrliament  of  Paris  in 
^1763,  and  by  the  king  in  November  1764.  Yolame  L  of 
plates  appeared  ia  1763,  and  volumes  vjiL  to  xvU.,  ten 
Tolnmes  ^  text.  9408  pages,  completing  the  work,  with  the 
^4th  volume  of  plates  in  1765,  when  there  were  4250  snb- 
acribera.  The  work  circulated  freely  in  the  pnmnces  and 
in  foreign  countries,  and  was  secretly  distrilmted  in  Paris 
and  Versailles.  The  general  assembly  of  the  eleig7,on 
20th  June  1765,  approved  articles  in  wbidi  it  was  con* 
demned,  and  on  27th  September  adopted  a  memoire  to 
be  presented  to  the  king.  They  were  forbidden  to  pub- 
lish their  acta  which  favoured  the  Jesnits,  but  Lebreton 
was  required  to  give  a  list  of  his  subscribers,  and  was 
put  into  the  Bastille  for  eight  days  in  1766.  A  royal 
order  was  sent  to  the  subscribers  to  deliver  their  copies 
to  the  Ueutenant  of  police.  Voltaire  in  1774  relates 
that,  at  a  ptiit  touper  of  the  king  at  Trianon,  there  was  a 
debue  on  the  composition  of  gunpowder.  Mme.  de 
Pompadour  said  she  did  not  know  how  her  rouge  or  her  silk 
stockings  were  made.  Tlie  Duo  de  la  Valliire  regretted  that 
the  Ung  had  couSscated  their  encycIopEedias,  which  could 
decide  everything.  The  king  said  he  had  been  told  that 
the  work  was  most  dangerous,  but  as  he  wished  to  judge 
for  himself,  he  sent  for  a  copy.  Three  servants  with  diffi- 
culty brought  in  tlie  21  volumes.  The  company  found 
eveiything  they  looked  for,  and  the  king  allowed  the 
confiscated  copies  to  be  returned.  Mme.  de  Vompudour 
died  15th  April  1764.  Lebreton  had  half  of  the  property 
in  the  work,  and  Durand,  David,  and  Briwison  had  the  rest. 
Lebreton,  who  had  the  largest  printing  office  in  Paris,  em- 
ployed 50  workmen  in  printing  the  last  ton  volume  He 
h-ul  the  articles  set  in  type  exactly  as  the  authors  sent  them 
,iu,  and  when  Diderot  Jiad  corrected  the  last  proof  of  each 


sheet,  he  and  bis  foreman,  hastily,  secretly,  and  by  nigk  fc, 
unknown  to  his  partners  in  the  work,  cut  ontwhatever 
seemed  to  them  daring,  or  likely  to  give  offence  mutilated 
most  of  the  best  articles  without  any  regard  to  the  consecn- 
tiveness  of  what  was  left,  and  burnt  the  manuscript  as  tihey 
proceeded.    The  printing  of  the  work  was  nearly  finiiih^ 
when  Diderot,  having  to  consolt  one  of  his  great  philoaophi-' 
cal  articles  in  the  letter  S,  found  it  entirely  mutilated.  H« 
was  confounded,  uys  Qrimm,  at  discovering  the  atrocitj 
of  the  printer ;  all  the  best  articles  were  in  the  same  con- 
fusion.   This  discovery  put  him  into  a  state  of  frenzy  suid 
despair  from  rage  and  griet    His  danghtor  never  heard 
him  speak  coolly  on  the  subject,  and  after  twenty  years  it 
still  made  him  angry.   He  believed  tiiat  every  one  knew  as 
well  as  he  did  what  was  wanting  in  each  article,  but  in  fact 
the  mutilation  was  not  perceived  even  by  the  authors,  and  for 
many  years  was  known  to  few  persons.  Diderot  at  first  re- 
fused to  correct  the  remaining  proo^  or  to  do  more  than 
write  the  ezplanalions  of  the  plates;   He  required,  accofxl- 
ing  to  Mme.  de  Vandenl,  that  a  co[7,  now  at  St  P^eraborg 
with  his  library,  should  be  printed  with  columne  in  which 
all  was  restored.    The  mutilations  fa^an  as  Car  huk  as  the 
article  Intendaut.    Bnt  how  far,  aaya  Boaenkraati^  thi* 
mazderous,  incredible,  and  iafamow  opeiatioB  was  carried, 
caanot  now  be  exactly  aaoertdned.    Didero^s  artidaa^  not 
including  those  on  arts  and  trades,  were  reprintad  in 
Naigeon's  edition  (Parii^  1831,  8to,  33  vols.).   Hia^  fill 
4132  pages,  aad  number  1139,  of  which  601  wen  wnttea 
for  the  last  ton  volumes.  They  are  on  very  many  subjects, 
but  prineipaUy  on  grammar,  hist<«y,  mond^,  philosophy, 
Utomtar%  and  metaphyBic&   As  a  contribiUo^  his  qwcial 
department  of  the  work  was  philoaoi^,and  arts  and  trader 
He  passed  whtde  days  in  woAshopa,  and  b^pui  hj^  aumtn- 
ing  a  machine  carefully,  then  he  had  it  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  together  again,  then  he  watdied  at  at  work,  and  laatly 
WOTked  it  hiouelf.   He  thus  learned  to  use  sodi  compll* 
oated  machines  aa  the  stocking  and  cat  Tslvet  lowns.  He 
at  fintreeeiTed  1300  livref  a  year  aa  editor,  bnt  afterwards 
2600  Uvres  a  Tolam^  besides  a  final  sum  tit  20,000  livrM. 
Althoo^  after  his  engagement  he  did  not  anfler  fram 
poverty  as  he  had  done  before,  he  was  oUiged  to  sell  his 
library  in  order  to  provide  for  his  daughter.   De  Janeonrt 
spared  neither  time,  tronU^  nor  expense  in  perfectiu  the 
work,  for  lAich  he  reeeind  notlunj^  aad  he  am|^)yed 
several  secretaries  at  it  for  ten  yearsL  To  pay  them  he  had 
to  sell  his  house  in  Paris,  which  LAreton  bought  with  the 
pT<»Gto  derived  from  De  Jauoourt's  work.    All  the  pab> 
lisbers  made  large  fortunes ;  theur  expenses  amounted  to 
1,158^000  livres,  and  their  profits  to  2,162,000.  D'Alem- 
bert's  "Discours  Preliminaire^"  45  pages,  written  in  1750, 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  and  delivered  before  the  French 
Academy  on  his  reception,  Idth  December  1754^  coosisb 
of  a  systematio  arrangement  of  the  various  branchea  of 
knowledge,  and  an  account  of  their  progress  since  their  re- 
vival. His  ^stem,  chiefly  token  from  Bacon,  divides  them 
into  three  classes, — unddr  memory,  reason,  and  imaginatioa. 
Arts  and  trades  are  placed  under  natural  history,  supersti- 
tion and  magto  under  science  de  Dieu,  and  orthography 
and  heraldry  under  logic.    The  literary  world  ia  divided 
into  three  corresponding  classes — irvdiii,  phtiotopJu*^  and 
beaux  ttpritt.    As  in  Cbambeis's  Cydopoedia,  history  and 
biography    were    excluded,   except    incidentally;  thus 
Aristotle's  life  is  given  in  the  article  Aristotelisma.  The 
science  to  which  an  article  belongs  is  generally  named  at 
the  be^nning  of  it,  references  are  given  to  o^er  articles, 
and  the  author's  names  are  marked  by  initials,  of  which 
lists  are  given  in  the  earlier  volumes,  bat  sometimes  their 
names  are  subscribed  in  fi^Pf,  4f!^cles  by  Diderot  have  ne 
mark,  and  those  inserted  hj  him  as  editt^ave  an  asterisk 
prefixed.    Among  the  contribntors  were  Toltaire^  Eolscb 
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Vtimontel,  Vontesqaien,  D'AoTille,  £)*Holbaeh  and 
Ttagot,  the  laader  of  the  new  school  of  economlsta  which 
■ids  iU  first  sppearaDce  id  the  psgea  of  the  Eneyclopidie, 
loais  wrote  the  surger7,  D&ubeDton  oatural  history,  Eidons 
ksnldij  and  ut,  Totusaiot  Jarispnidence,  and  CoDdamiQe 
■rtielM  on  South  America.  No  eneyclopdsdia  perhaps  has 
been  of  such  political  importance,  or  has  occupied  so  con- 
(pieooua  a  place  in  the  civil  and  literary  hietory  of  its 
ccstor/.  It  sought  not  only  to  give  information,  but  to 
piide  opinion.  It  waa,  as  Bosenkranz  says  (Did^ot,  L 
]27)t  tlieiatie  and  heretical  It  was  opposed  to  tlie  church, 
tlUB  all  powerful  in  France,  and  it  treated  dogma  histori- 
cally. It  was,  us  Desnoireaterrea  aaya  (Fottairt,  t.  164),  a 
«ar  machine ;  aa  it  progressed,  ita  attaeica  both  on  the  church 
tai  th«  Btill  more  despotic  government,  aa  well  aa  on 
Chrittiaoity  itself,  became  bolder  and  more  nndUgui&ed. 
ud  it  waa  met  by  opposition  and  persecution  unpamlleled 
in  the  history  nt  mcycloptediaa.  Its  execution  ia  very  un- 
equal,  and  its  articles  of  Tory  different  value.  It  was  not 
CMHtnicted  on  a  regular  plan,  or  subjected  to  aufiScient 
sapsrriaion ;  artielea  were  sent  in  by  the  contributors,  and 
not  aaea  by  tk*  aditofa  nntil  they  were  in  type.  In  each 
nligact  than  ars  soma  eteellent  artielea,  but  others  are  rery 
ittf^OT  or  altogether  omitted,  and  references  are  often 
fiTan  to  ardelaa  wliieh  do  not  exist.  Thua  marine  is 
■aid  to  b«  mors  than  three-fourths  deficient ;  and  in  geo- 
graphy errors  and  omissions  abound, — even  capitals  and 
•oreraign  states  are  overlooked,  while  villagea  are  given  as 
towns,  and  towns  are  described  which  never  existed.  The 
itji»  is  too  generally  looa^  digrassiva,  and  inexact ;  dates 
are  aeldom  given ;  and  discursiveness,  verbosity,  and 
dogmatism  are  frequent  faults,  Voltaire  was  constantly  de- 
Banding  trath,  brevity,  and  method,  and  said  it  was  built 
kslf  of  marble  and  half  of  wood.  D'Alembart  compared  it 
to  a  harlequin's  coat,  in  which  there  is  some  good  stuff  but 
too  nuny  rags.  Diderot  waa  dissatisfied  with  it  as  a 
whole  ;  much  of  it  was  compiled  in  haste;  and  carelusaly 
Written  artielea  and  incompetent  contributors  were  admirted 
tor  want  of  mcmey  to  pay  good  writers.  -  Zedter's  Univfrtal 
Latieou  isnow  on  the  whole  much  more  useful  for  reference 
than  ita  far  more  brilliant  successor.  The  permanent  value 
of  eneyclopsedias  depends  on  the  proportion  of  exact  and 
ptfciae  facts  they  contain,  and  on  their  systematic  regularity. 

Tha  first  edition  of  the  EneydopedU,  in  17  vols,  folio, 
16,388  pages,  was  imitated  by  a  counterfeit  edition  printed 
.  It  Geneva  as  the  volumes  appeared  in  Paris.  Eleven  folio 
rolomes  of  plates  were  published  at  Paris,  1762  to  1773, 
mtaining  2868  plates  and  923  pages  of  explanation.  Sic 
A  supplement  waa  printed  at  Amsterdam  and  Pam,  1776- 
77,foL  fi  vols.,  3674  pages,  with  224  plates.  History  was 
tstrodnced  at  the  wish  of  the  public,  but  only  "the 
geaeral  features  which  mark  epochs  in  the  annals  of  the 
•orid."  The  astronomy  waa  by  Delalande,  mathematics 
Condorcet,  tables  by  Bemouilli,  natural  history  by 
Adanson,  anatomy  and  physiology  by  Haller.  Daubenton, 
Coadamine,  Marmontel,  and  other  old  contributors  wrote 
nany  articles,  and  several  were  taken  from  foreign  editions. 
&  very  full  and  elaborate  index  of  the  articles  and  subjects 
of  the  33  volumes  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1780,  foL 
3  vols.,  1852  pages.  It  was  made  by  Pierre  Mouchon,  who 
vss  bom  at  Geneva  30th  July  1735,  consecrated  minister 
16th  Anguat  1798,  pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Basel 
1766,  elected  a  pastor  in  Geneva  6th  March  1 788,  principal 
of  the  college  thero  22d  April  1791,  died  20  August  1797. 
This  Table  Analyd'jiif,  which  took  him  five  years  to  make, 
*ai  undertaken  for  the  publishers  Cramer  and  De  Tournes, 
*bo  gave  him  800  luuis  for  it.  Though  very  exact  and 
hO}  ho  designedly  omits  the  attacks  on  Chriatianity.  This 
Bilex  was  rendered  more  useful  and  indispensable  by  the 
Wy  diffnaa  and  digreanve  atyla  of  the  work,  and  oy  tho 


vast  nomber  of  its  articles.  A  complete  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Sneyclopedie  eoxxeaUi  of  35  voU,  fol.,  printed 
1751-80,  containing  23,135  pages  nud  3132  platei.  It 
was  written  by  about  160  contributors.  About  1761, 
Panckoncke  and  other  publishers  in  Paris  propoaed  a  new 
and  revised  edition,  and  bought  the  plates  for  250,000 
livres.  But,  as  Diderot  indignantly  refused  to  edit  what 
he  considered  a  fraud  on  the  aubscribere  to  the  as  yet  un- 
finished work,  they  began  simply  to  reprint  the  work,  pro- 
mising supplementary  volumea.  Wlien  three  volunea 
were  printed  the  whole  was  seized  in  1770  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  at  the  complaint  of  the  clet^,  and  waa  lodged  in  tlia 
Bastille.  The  plan  of  a  second  French  edition  was  laid 
aside  then,  to  be  revived  twenty  years  later  in  a  very 
different  form.  Foreign  editions  of  the  Eneydopidit  are 
numerous  and  it  ia  difficult  to  enumerate  them  correctly. 
One,  with  notes  by  Ottavio  Diodati,  T>t  Sebc-}tiaDO  Faoli, 
and  Carlo  Giuliani  appeared  at  Lucca,  1758-71,  foL  17 
vols,  of  text  and  10  of  plates.  Though  it  was  very  much 
expurgated,  all  engaged  in  it  were  excommunicated  by  the 
pope  in  1799,  An  attempt  made  at  Siena  to  publish  an 
Italian  translation  failed.  An  edition  by  the  Abb4  Serafini 
and  Dr  Gonnella,  Livourne,  1770,  dtc.,fol.  33  vola,  retnmed 
a  profit  of  90,000  piastres,  and  was  protected  by  Leopold  II,, 
who  secured  the  pope's  silence.  Other  editions  are  Oenive, 
Cramer,  '  1772-76,  a  facsimile  reprint;  Oenive,  Felle^ 
1777-79,  4to,  36  vols,  of  text  and  3  of  plates,  with  6  vols, 
of  Mouchon's  index,  Lyoo  1780, 4to ;  GeniveetNeufch&tel, 
Pellet,  1778-79,  4to,  36  vols,  of  text  and  3  of  phktes ; 
Lausanne,  1778-61,  36  vols.  4to,  or  72  octavo,  of  text  BJid 
3  of  plates  1779-80  ;  Lausanne  et  Berne,  chez  lea  Soci^tto 
Typographiques,  1780-82,  36  vols.  8vo  of  text  and  3  vola. 
4toof  plates,  1782.  These  four  editiona  have  the  suppla- 
ment  incorporated.  Fortune  Bartbelemy  de  Felice,  on 
Italian  monk,  born  at  Borne  24th  August  1723,  who  had 
been  professor  at  Koma  and  Naples,  and  had  becoma  a 
Protestant,  printed  a  very  incorrect  though  snccesafol 
edition,  Yverdun,  1770-80  4to,  42  vols,  of  text,  6  of  sup- 
plement, and  10  of  pUtes.  It  professed  to  be  a  new  work, 
standing  in  the  aame  relationship  to  the  Encyelopidi*  aa 
that  did  to  Chambers's,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe  issued  proposals,  14th  December  176^1, 
for  an  English  translation  of  the  Encyclopidie,  to  be  finished 
by  Christmas  1756,  in  10  vols.  4to,  with  at  least  600 
plates,  Ka  1  appeared  in  January  1752,  but  met  with 
little  aucceaa.  Several  selections  of  articles  and  extracts 
have  been  published  under  the  title  of  L'Etprii  de  CEney- 
dopidie.  The  last  was  by  Hennequin,  Paris,  1822-23, 8vo, 
15  vols.  An  English  selection  is  Select  Estayi  from  th« 
Eneyelopedy,  London,  1773,  8vo.  The  articles  of  moat  of 
the  principal  contributors  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
editions  of  their  respective  works.  Voltaire  wrote  8  Tola 
8vo  of  a  kind  of  fragmentary  supplement,  Que»tion$  mr 
I'Encydopidie,  frequently  printed,  and  nsnally  included  in 
editions  of  his  works,  together  with  his  contributions  to  the 
EncyclopidU  and  his  Dictionnaire  Philosophique.  Several 
special  dictionaries  have  been  formed  from  the  ErtcyelopSdu, 
as  the  Dictionnaire  Portaiif  des  Arti  et  Mttiers,  Paris,  1766^ 
8vn,  2  vols.,  about  1300  pages,  by  Philippe  Macquer, 
brother  of  the  author  of  the  Diet,  de  Chtmie.  An  enlarged 
edition  by  the  AhhA  Jaubert,  Paris,  1773,  S  vols.  8vo, 
3017  pages,  was  much  valued  and  often  reprinted.  The 
books  attacking  and  defending  the  Encydopedie  are  very 
many.  No  original  work  of  the  IBth  century,  says  Lan- 
frey,  has  been  more  depreciated,  ridiculed,  and  calumniated. 
It.  has  been  called  chaos,  nothingness,  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
a  work  of  disorder  and  destruction,  the  gospel  of  Satan, 
and  even  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  ^  [C 

The  Eneydopcedia  Britannka,  "  by  a  society  of  t^glmtl* 
men  in  ScoUand,  printed  in  Edinburgh  for  A.  Bell  Kiid  C. 
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MacfarqnW,  and  Mid  by  GoUo  Hacfsr^ultar  at  bu  print^ 
ing  office  in  Kicoleon  Street,"  wu  compldtei  in  1771  in  3 
Tolunw  iU>,  containing  2670  pages,  and  160  copperplstM 
angraved  by  Andrew  l^U.  It  vas  published  in  nnrabera, 
of  vUch  Uie  two  first  were  issued  in  December  1768, 
"  price  6d.  each,  or  8d  on  a  finer  paper,"  and  was  to  be 
eomf^ted  in  100  weekly  nambera.  It  was  compiled,  as 
the  title-page  says,  on  a  new  plan.  The  different  aciences 
and  arte  weTe'*'digeBted  into  distinct  treatises  or  systeois,'' 
of  which  there  are  40  with  cross  headings,  that  is,  titles 
printed  across  the  page,  and  about  30  other  articles  more 
thMi  three  pages  long.  The  longest  are  "  Anatomy,"  166 
pages,  and  "  Surgery,"  338  pages.  "  The  rarions  technlea} 
terms,  Ac,  are-  explained  as  they  occur  in  the  teder  of  the 
alphabet."  "Instead  of  dismembering  the  science^  by 
attempting  to  treat  them  intelligibly  under  a  mnltitnde  of 
technical  termiia  they  have  digested  the  principlea  of  every 
science  in  the  form  of  aysteou'  or  distinct  treatises,  and 
explained  the  terms  as  they  occnr  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet,  vith  references  to  the  scieoeea  to  which  they 
belong.'*  This  plan,  as  the  compileri  say,  differs  from 
that  al  all  the  prerioos  ^ctionaries  ot  aria  and  sciences. 
Ita  merit  and  noTelty  consiata  in  the  ctrntbinaUon  of  De 
Coetlogon's  plan  with  that  in  common  use, — on  liie 
ono  hand  keeping  important  labjocts  together,  and. on 
the  other,  facilitating  reference  by  nnmerona  separate 
articles.  It  is  doubtful  to  whom  the  credit  of  this  pUa  is 
doe.  Hie  editor,  William  SmelUe,  a  printer  (bom  in  1710, 
died  Slth  June  1790),  afterwards  secretiry  and  si^rin- 
tandent  of  natural  history  to  tiie  Society  of  Scottish 
Antiquaries,  is  said  by  lus  biographer  to  have  derised  the 
plan  and  written  or  compiled  lul  Uie  chief  articles;  and  he 
prints,  but  without  date,  part  of  a  letter  written  and  signed 
by  Andrew  Bell  by  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  work :— r 
*'  Sir,  As  we  are  engaged  in  publishing  a  dictbnary  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  as  yon  have  informed  ua  ttuit  there 
are  fifteen  capital  aciences  which  you  will  undertake  for 
and  write  up  the  aub-dividions  anid  detached  parts  of  these 
conform  to  your  plan,  and  likewise  to  prepare  the  whole 
work  tor  the  press,  &c.,  Ac,  we  hereby  agree  to  allow  you 
^00  for  your  trouble,  ice"  Prof.  Macrey  Napier  says  that 
SmdUie  "  was  more  likely  to  have  suggested  that  great  im- 
prorement  than  any  of  his  known  coadjutors."  Archibald 
Constable,  who  was  interested  in  the  work  from  1788, 
and  was  afterwards  intimately  acquainted  with  Boll,  says 
CoHd  Macfarquhar  fria  the  actual  projector  of  the  Eneyclo- 
pcedia,  and  the  editor  of  the  two  first  editions,  while 
Smellie  was  merely  "a  contributor  for  hire"  {Memoirs,  ii. 
311).  Dr  Oleig,  in  his  preface  to  the  third  edition,  says  : 
"The  idea  had  been  conceived  by  him  (Colin  Macfarquhar) 
and  his  friend  Mr  Andrew  Bell,  engrarer.  ■  By  whom  these 
gentlemen  were  assisted  in  digesting  the  plan  which 
attracted  to  that  work  so  much  public  attention,  or  whether 
they  had  any  assistance,  are  qnestioos  in  which  our  readers 
cannot  be  interested."  Macfarquhar,  according  to  Con- 
stable,  was  a  person  of  excellent  taste  and  very  general 
knowledge,  though  at  starting  he  had  little  or  do  capital, 
and  was  obliged  to  associate  Bell,  then  the  principal  en- 
graTer  in  Edinburgh,  as  a  partner  in  his  undertaking. 

The  second  edition  was  begun  in  1776,  and  was  published 
in  cumbers,  of  which  the  first  was  issued  Slst  June  1777, 
and  the  last,  No.  181,  18th  September  1784,  forming 
10  Tola.  4to,  datod  1778  to  1783,  and  containing  8595 
pages  and  340  plates.  The  pagination  is  continunas, 
ending  with  page  9200,  but  295  pagea  are  inserted  in 
Tarious  pUces,  and  page  7099  is  followed  by  8000.  The 
number  and  length  of  the  articles  was  much  increased,  72 
hare  cross  headings,  aud  more  than  ISO  others  may  be 
classed  as  long  articles.  At  the  end  ie  an  appendix 
("  Abatement  *  to  "Wood")  of  200  pagee,  containing. 


under  the  heading  Botanical  Table,  i  list  of  the  93! 
genera  included  In  the  5&  natural  ordera  <Mf  linyene,  mw 
followed  bya  list  of  S26  books,  said  to  have  been-  the  prin 
cipal  aathorities  used.    AH  the  mapa  are  plaeed  textile] 
under  the  article  "Oeognqthy"  (195  pagee).    Mort  of  thJ 
long  arttdee  hare  numbeied  marginal  titles;  "Sootlaod,*! 
84  pages,  has  837.    "Uedioine,"  309  ps^e^  and  "Himr-i 
maoy  "  have  each  an  index;  The  plan  of  the  woi^  was  90" 
larged  by  the  addition  of  history  and  biography,  wliiiA 
encyclopedias  in  general  had  long  omitted,    "  Fran  tlie 
time  of  the  second  edition  oi  this  work,  OTery  cydc^vdia 
of  note,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  has  been  a  eyelopmlia, 
not  solely  of  arte  and  seienoes,  but  of  the  wh<^  wida  eirela 
of   general  learning   and  ukiieellaneoua   infoiiaation  * 
{QvarUrtjF  jRtviw,  cxiii,  363).   Smellie  was  a^iad  to  hj 
Ben  to  i^i  the  second  edttioii,  and  to  take  a  uare  of  ono-  ' 
thirdib  the  work;  bnt  he  refaaed,  beoas^e  the  other  peraona 
concerned  in  it,  at  the  ao^estiou  of  "  a  very  distinguished 
nobleman  of  Tery  high  rank "  (said  by  P^eaaor  Napier 
to  have  been  the  doke  of  Bncdeueh),  isaisted  i^n  th0 
introduction  of  a  system  of  general  bic^raphy  which  ha  con- 
sidered •inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  dictioiiaiy  of 
arts  and  aciences.  ITamea  Tytler,  ILA.,  seems  to  bare  bean 
aelected  as  the  next  most  eli^l^  compiler.   Hia  fatlisr, 
a  man  of  axtenaiTs  knowledge,  was  B3  yean  minister  of 
Feam  in  Forfarshire^  uid  died  in  178S.    Tytler  (outlawed 
by  the  Hi^  Court  ot  Justiciary,  7th  January  1793,  buried 
at  Salem  in  Massaehnsetts  lltii  January  1804,  ag»4 
fifty-ei^t)  "wrote,"  says  Watt^  "many  of  the  acientifie 
treatises  and  historiee^  and  almost  all  the  miniv  artidea  ** 
(BO^iotkeea  BrU.). 

After  about  a  year's  pr^Htratum,  the  third  edition  was 
announced  Jn  1787;  the  first  number  was  published  aarly 
in  1788,  and  the  first  relume  in  October  1788.  Tkm 
were  to  be  300  weekly  numbers,  price  la  each,  fonning 
30  parts  at  lOa  6d.  each,  and  15  T(dnme^  with  360  plataa, 
It  was  completed  in  1797  in  18  Tola.  Ato,  containing  14,579 
pages  and  542  plates.  Among  the  multifarious  articles  re- 
presented in  the  frontispiece,  which  was  required  by  tiie 
traditional  fashion  of  the  period,  is  a  balloon.  The  mapa 
are,  as  in  subsequent  editions,  distributed  among  the  afticles 
relating  to  the  respective  countries.  It  was  edited,  by 
Colin  Macfarquhar  as  far  aa  the  article  "Mysteries"  (by  Dr 
Doig,  ToL  xii.),'when  he  died,  2d  April  1793,  in  hia  forty*'. 
eighth  year,  "  worn  out,"  says  Constable,  "  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  mind."  His  children's  trustees  and  Andrew 
Bell  requested  Qeorge  Gleig  of  Stirling  (consecrated  30th 
October  1808  assistant  and  eucceuor  to  the  bishop  ot 
Brechin),  who  had  written  about  twelve  articles,  to  edit  the 
rest  of  the  work ;  "  and  for  the  time,  and  the  limited  sum 
allowed  him  for  fhe  reward  of  cootribulora,  his  part  in  the 
W3rk  was  considered  very  well  done"  (Constable,  il  312). 
Professor  Bobisou  was  induced  by  Qlcig  to  become  a 
coatribator.  He  first  revised  the  article  "  Optica,"  and  then 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  natural  philosophy,  which 
attracted  great  attention  and  were  long  highly  esteemed  by 
scientific  men.  The  sub^ditore  were  .rTames  Walker 
(Primus  Scotia  Episcopus  27th  May  1837,  c.ed  6tb  Uarcb 
1841,  aged  seventy)  until  179d,  then  James  Thomson,  auo* 
ceeded  in  November  1796  by  his  brother  Tliomes,  after- 
wards professor  of  ehemistry  at  'Glasgow,  who  remained 
connected  witfa  the  Sncyclopcedia  until  1800.  According 
to  Kerr  {SnuUUt  Lije,  i  364-6),  10,000  copies  were 
printed,  and  the  proOt  to  the  proprieton  was  j£42,000,  be- 
sides the  paymentfl  for  their  respective  work  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  publication  as  tradesmen, — Bell  as  engraver 
of  all  the  plates,  and  Macfarquhar  as  sole  printer.  Ao- 
.  cording  to  Constable  (Utmoirt,  il  312),  the  impression  waa 
begun  at  5000  copies,  and  conclnd^  witfaUP  sale  of  13,000. 
t  James  Hunter,  "  an  active  bookseller  <tf  do  dmrocter."  who 
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•  rhop  ia  Middid  Bow,  Holbnm,  told  tlia  ImwIc  to  the 
mod  on  his  fBilttn  TbomsoD  Bonar,  a  wins  metehaat, 
Hd  hadmanicd  Bell'i  daughter,  heeamo  the  seller  of  the 
He  qoarrelled  with  his  fathw-in-Iaw,  who  would 

aee  hiatoteo  jmn  before  hiedeaUi  in  1809.  "WheD 

edition  was  eompletad,  the  co[^ight  and  remaioiDg 
^■>hs  were  sold  in  order  to  wind  cp  the  concern,  and  "  the 
^■ole  was  parchased  hj  Bell,  who  gave  £1Z  a  copr,  sold 

tho  oompieta  eopias  to  the  trade^  printed  op  the  odd 
^pimea,  mm  thus  kept  the  wwk  in  the  market  for  sereral 
Kra  '  (Constable,  IL  Sin 

Hrhe  snpplement  of  the  third  edition,  printed  for  Thomson 
H^ar,  and  edited  hj  Gleig,  was  published  in  1801  in 
^Ms.  4to,  oontainiog  1624  pages  and  60  cq>perplateB 
Hprared  hj  D.  Uam  In  the  dedicatioa  to  um  king, 
■ed  Stirling.  10th  December  1800,  Dr  Gleig  says :  "The 
HpBch  Encydopidu  had  been  accused,  and  jusUj  accused, 
PPlaTiiig  doseminated  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  anarchy 
■id  atheism.  If  the  EHeydopadia  Britanniea  shall  in  any 
llcgrva  oowtteract  the  teodeocy  of  that  pestiferous  work, 
cTtto  these  two  Tolomes  will  not  be  wholly  anworthy  of 
yoar  Hajesty's  attention."  Professor  Bobuon  added  19 
■rtidM  to  th»  series  hs  had  begun  when  the  third  edition 
was  so  far  adfanced.  Professor  Playfair  assisted  in 
^Mathematics.''  Dr  Thomas  Thomson  wrote  *'  Chemistry," 
"Hinaralogy,"  and  other  articles,  in  which  the  use  of 
symbols  was  for  the  first  time  iDt^>daced  ibto  chemistry ; 
■Jod  these  artaclea  formed  the  first  outline  of  his  Syitcm 
<if  Ckemittry,  pnblished  at  Edinburgh  in  1803, 8vo,  4  vols. ; 
the  sixth  oditiou,  1821. 

The  foorth  edition,  printed  for  Andrew  Bell,  was  begun 
in  1900  or  1801,  and  finished  in  1810  in  20  vols.  4to,  con- 
**'nn'g  16,033  p&ges,  with  681  plates  engraved  by  Bell 
The  dedication  to  the  king,  signed  Andrew  Bell,  is  dated 
I^nristonn,  Edinburgh,  1809.    The  preface  is  that  of  the 
third  edition  with  the  necessary  alterations  and  additions 
la  the  latter  part    No  articles  were  reprinted  from  the 
supplement,  as  Bell  had  not  the  copyright  Professor 
Wallaee's  articles  on  mathematics  were  much  valued,  and 
raised  the  scientific  character  of  the  work.    Dr  Thomas 
Thomaon  declined  the  editorship,  and  recommended  Dr 
JasMS  Millar,  aftawarda  editor  of  the  Htuydopadia 
£diM€Msi*  (died  13th  July  1827).    He  was  fond  of  natural 
histoiy  and  a  good  chemist,  bat,  according  to  Constable, 
slow  and  dilatory  and  not  well  qualified.    Andrew  Bell 
died  10th  Jone  1809,  aged  eighty-three,  "leaving,"  says 
Constable,  "4wo  sets  of  trustees,  one  literary  to  majce  the 
taooey,  the  other  legal  to  lay  it  out  after  it  was  made." 
TW  edition  began  with  1250  copies  and  concluded  at  4000, 
of  which  two-thirds  passed  throngh  the  hands  of  Constable's 
firm.    £arly  in  1801  Andrew  Bell  had  offered  Constable 
sod  hia  partner  Hunter  the  copyright  of  the  work,  printing 
materials,  Ac,  and  all  that  was  then  printed  of  the  fourth 
editioa,  for  X20,000.   This  offer  was  in  agitation  in  March 
1804,  when  the  two  partners  were  in  London.    On  6th 
^tay  1804,  after  Lord  Jeffrey's  arrival  ia  Edinburgh,  as  he 
leiates  to  J'rancis  Horner,  they  intrusted  him  witha'deaign, 
on  which  he  fonnd  that  most  of  his  friends  had  embarked 
with  great  eagerness,  "  for  publishing  an  entire  new  envy- 
dopaadia  upon  an  improved  plan.    Stewart,  I  understand, 
is  to  lend  his  name,  aad  to  write  the  preliminary  discourse, 
bendea  other  articles.    Playfur  is  to  superintend  the 
mstheoiatical  department,  and  Bobison  the  natural  philo- 
so0y.    Thomas  Thomson  is  extremely  sealous  in  the  cause. 
W.  Scott  has  embraced  it  with  great  affection  .  .  .  The 
authors  are  to  be  paid  at  least  as  well  as  reviewers,  and  are 
to  retain  the  copyright  of  their  articles  for  separate  pubU- 
eatiim  if  they  think  proper."  (Cockbum,  Z^e  of  Lord 
Jifrtf^  18S3,iL90.)  It  was  then,  perhaps,  that  Constable 
I  ^100  to  Booar  for  the  eoprright  of  the  snnplement. 


The  fifth  edition  was  htgnu  imnedistely  after  the  fourth  as  s 
nera  reprint  "  The  msnogeiQeDt  of  the  w&tion,  orfsth^mismoa- 
agemant  went  on  under  the  law^  trttiUa  for  ssvertl  yean,  and 
St  lost  the  whole  property  wm  again  brought  to  the  market  by 
pnblio  sole.  Then  wen  about  1800  copies  printed  of  the  five  flret 
Tolnmes,  which  formed  one  lot,  the  ccnjrignt  formed  aiiotlter  lot, 
and  so  on.  The  whole  waa  purchued  oj  myoelf  and  in  my  name 
for  between  £13,000  and  £lt  ,000,  and  it  was  said  by  the  wise  book* 
sellers  of  Edinbatgh  and  othera  that  I  hod  completely  ruined  my- 
self and  all  connected  with  me  by  a  porchaaa  to  such  «n  enormous 
amount;  this  woa  early  in  1812"  (Constable,  iL  814).  Bonar, 
who  lived  next  door  to  the  crinting  office,  thought  he  conld  con< 
doet  tbs  book,  and  had  resMved  on  the  purehost.  Having  a  good 
deal  of  monty,  hs  siemed  to  Coostabls  a  fonnidsble  riro^  whose 
allioace  was  to  be  secured.  After  "sundry  interviews"  ft  was  agreed 
that  Conatable  should  bay  the  copyright  in  hia  own  name,  and  that 
Bonar  ahoold  have  one-third,  and  aUo  one-third  of  the  cony.ight  of 
the  sapplement,  for  which  he  gave  £200.  Dr  James  Millar  cor- 
rected and  revised  the  last  1&  volume*.  The  preface  is  dated  Ist 
December  1814.  The  printing  was  superintended  bv  Bonar,  who 
died  28th  July  1814.  Hia  tmitees  were  repaid  his  advancea  on  ibe 
work,  about  £8000,  and  the  copjrigfat  was  valned  at  £11,000,  of 
which  they  received  one-third,  Conatable  adding  iCSOO,  as  the  book 
had  been  so  eitnmely  sneoeswi).  It  wis  published  in  20  vols., 
18,017  pages,  682  plates^  price  £38,  and  daiti  1817. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  of  the  copyright.  Constable  began  to 
prepon  for  the  publication  of  a  supplement,  to  be  of  four  or,  at  ths 
very  ntmoet,  five  volunieo.  "The  first  article  arranged  for  was  one 
on  '  Chemistiy '  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  but  he  went  abroad  [in 
October,  1813]  and  I  nleaacid  him  from  his  engagement,  sad 
employed  Hr  Bnnde ;  the  second  article  was  Hr  Stewart'a  Diaaerta- 
tion,  for  which  I  agreed  to  pay  him  £1000,  leaving  the  extent  of  it 
to  hiniseir,  but  with  this  understanding,  that  it  waa  not  to  be 
under  ten  ahoets,  and  might  extend  to  twsnty  "  (Constable,  ii.  318}. 
Dagold  SUwart,  in  s  letter  to  CtmsUUe,  16th  Kovember  1813. 
though  he  declines  to  engage  to  execute  any  of  bia  own  sug- 
gpstions,  recommends  that  lour  discourses  should  "  stand  in  front, 
forming  "a  general  map  of  the  rorioua  departments  of  human 
knowlwlge,"  similar  to  "ths  excellent  discourse  prefixed  by 
D'AIembert  to  the  French  Eneydoptdie,"  together  with  hiatoricu 
aketchea  of  the  progress  since  Bacon's  time  of  modem  discoveries 
in  metapbysicat,  moral,  and  political  philosophy,  in  mathematics 
and  physics,  in  chemistry,  and  in  toology,  botany,  and  miner- 
alogy. He  would  only  promise  to  undertake  the  general  map 
anothe  fint  historical  sketch,  if  his  health  and  other  engagements 
TCrmitted,  after  the  second  volume  of  hia  PkiloK^hy  of  uU  Hunum 
Mind  (published  in  1813)  bad  gone  to  press.  For  the  second 
he  recommended  Playfair,  for  chemistry  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 
Ha  received  £1000  for  the  firat  port  of  his  dissertation  (168  pages), 
and  £700  for  the  second  (267  pages),  the  right  of  publication  being 
limited  to  the  Supplement  'and  Enq/d^adia.  Constable  next 
contracted  with  Frofessor  Playfair  for  a  dissertation  "  to  he  enual 
in  length  or  not  to  Hr  Stewart's,  for  £260  ;  but  a  short  time  after- 
wards i  felt  that  to  pay  one  eminent  individual  £1000  because  he 
would  not  take  less  would  be  quite  unfair,  and  I  wrote  ttfthe  worthy 
Professor  that  I  had  fixed  his  payment  at  £&00."  Constable  gave 
him  £600  for  the  first  part  (127  pag^),  and  would  have  given  as 
much  for  the  second  (90  pages)  if  it  hod  been  as  long.  Ilis  next 
object  was  to  find  out  the  greatest  defects  In  the  book,  and  he  gave 
Professor  Leslie  £200  and  Graham  Dalyell  £100  for  looking  over 
it.  He  then  wrote  out'  a  prospectus  and  submitted  it  in  print 
to  Stewortv  "but  the  cautions  philosopher  referred "  him  to 
Playfair,  who  "  returned  it  next  day  very  greatly  improved."  For 
this  Constable  sent  him  six  dozen  of  very  fine  old  sherry,  only 
feeling  regret  that  he  bad  nothing  better  to  ofTer.  He  at  fii-at 
intended  to  hare  two  editors,  "  one  for  the  strictly  litenry  and  the 
other  for  the  ecientifio  departmenf  He  applied  to  Dr  Thomas 
Brown,  who  "preferred  writing,  trash  of  poetry  to  useful  and 
lucrative  employment"  At  last  he  fixed  on  Hr  Uacvey  Napier  , 
(bom  1777),  whom  he  had  known  from  1796,  and  who  "  had  been 
a  hard  student,  and  at  college  laid  a  good  foundation  for  bis  future 
career,  though  more  perhaps  in  senenl  infomwtiou  than  in  what 
would  be,  etrictly  apeokiug,  called acholanhip  ;  this,  however,  does 
not  fit  him  the  less  for  his  present  task."  Constable,  in  a  letter 
dated  lllh  June  1813,  offered  him  £300  before  the  first  part 
went  to  press,  £160  on  the  completion  at  press  of  each  of  the  eight 
half  volumes,  £600  if  the  work  was  reprinted  or  extended  beyond 
7000  copies,  and  £200  for  incidental  expenses.  "  In  this  way  the 
composition  of  the  four  volumes,  including  the  introductory  dis- 
sertations, will  amount  to  considerably  more  than  £9000."  In  a 
postscript  the  ceruin  payment  is  characteristically  increased  to 
£1575,  the  contingent  to  £736,  and  the  allowance  for  incidental 
expenses  to  £300  (Constable,  iL  328).  Napier  went  to  London,' 
and  obtained  the  co-operation  of  many  literary  men.  The  snp- 
plement was  published  in  half-volume  parts  from  DccembcrHBlQ 
to  April  1S24.  It  formed  six  volumes  4to,  containing  4933(^^1 
125  plates,  ft  uaps.  three  dissertations,  and  889  articles,  of  whirh  s 
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list  is  cirea  at  th«  end.  Tlis  fint  diuertation,  oa  tlie  "  pro^nss  o( 
metaphysical,  etiiica),  snd  poUtiunT  philotophy,"  wu  by  Suwirt, 
who  comnleted  hU  plan  only  in  r»p»ct  to  metaphyiics.  He 
hatl  tbouglit  it  would  be  euy  to  idspt  the  intetiectual  map  or 
|[enenl  eurrey  of  Lurma  knowledgo,  sketched  by  Bacon  and 
improved  by  D'Alembcrt,  to  the  advanced  etata  of  the  acieticee, 
whild  its  unrivalled  authority  would  have  »ort«nAt  criticism. 
But  on  closer  examination  he  found  the  logical  viewa  on  which  this 
•ystemntie  arrangemont  waa  bawd  eaaeDtially  erroneoua ;  and,  doubt- 
ing whether  the  time  had  come  Tor  a  eaccceafu)  repetition  of  this  bold 
ez{<eriinent,  he  forbore  to  aubatituta  a  new  acbema  of  bia  own.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  characteriiod  thia  discoursa  as  "the  moat  splendid 
of  itr  Stewart's  worlca,  a  composition  which  no  other  living  writer  of 
English  prose  has  equalled"  {£dinhurfh  lUvitw,  xxviL  ISI, Septem- 
ber 1819).  The  second  diisertat  ion,  "On  thepro^saof  matfaematica 
andphysict,"  was  by  Play  fair,  who  died  19th  Jul^  1819,  when  he  had 
only  fitii*h«'i  the  period  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  The  third, 
by  Professor  Brande,  "On  the  progreai  of  chemistry  from  the 
early  middle  af^ei  to  1800,*'  was  the  only  one  completed.  These 
liistorical  diswrtiUions  were  admirable  and  deiightful  compoaitions, 
and  important  and  interesting  (tdditiona  to  tfa*  Eneycloptedia ;  but 
it  is  dilbcult  to  see  why  they  should  form  a  separate  department 
distinct  from  the  general  alphabet  The  preface,  dated  March 
1821,  begins  with  an  account  of  the  more  im^rtant  {irevioua 
encyclopasdiaa,  rclatea  the  hietorr  of  tliia  to  tbe  aucth  edition,  de- 
Krioes  the  preparation  for  the  lapplement  and  ^ves  an  "  outline  of 
the  contents,"  and  menUona  under  each  great  division  of  knowltdee 
the  principal  articles  and  their  ^utbora'  names,  often  with  remtrka 
OD  tne  characters  of  both.  Among  the  diatinguiahed  coatribatora 
were  Leslie,  Playfair,  Ivory,  Sir  JofaR  Barrow,  Tredgold,  JeAVey, 
^ohn  Bird  Sumner,  Blanco  White,  Hamilton  Smith,  nod  Hazlitt 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  gratify  Jiia  generoos  friend  Oonatabb,  laid 
•aide  U^averlti/,  which  ha  waa  completing  for  pnblieation,  and  in 
April  and  May  1814  wrote  "Chivalry."  Healaowrota  "Drama"  in 
Kovember  1818,  and  "Romanca''ia  the  aummer  of  1823. '  Aa  it 
•eemed  to  the  editor  that  eacyclopiediaa  had  previously  attended 
little  to  political  philosophy,  ha  wrote  **  Balance  of  Power,"  and 
procured  from  Jamea  Mill  "Banla  for  Bavinga,"  "Education," 
"  Law  of  Nations,"  "  Liberty  of  the  Press,"  and  other  articlea, 
which,  reprinted  cheaply,  had  a  wide  circulation,  U'Culloch 
wrote  "Com  Laws,"  "interest,"  "Money,"  "Political  Economy," 
he.  Mr  Ricardo  wrota  "Cominerca"  and  "Funding  Syatem,"  and 
Profeiaor  Ualthnt,  in  hiaortiela  "Population,"  Mva  a  compre- 
hensive aummary  of  tha  facts  and  reasonings  on  which  his  theory 
nated.  In  the  article  "^ytit"  Dr  Thomas  Young  "first  gave 
to  tha  public  an  extendea  view  of  the  results  of  his  euccessfnl 
Intarpretation  of  tha  hieroglyphic  characters  on  tha  atone  of 
Roaetta,"  with  a  Toeabulary  of  221  wwda  in  English,  Coptic, 
Hieroglyphic,  and  Enchorial,  engraved  on  four  platea.  Tliere 
were  about  ISO  biographies,  diiefly  of  persons  who  had  died 
within  the  preceding  30  years.  Constable  "  wislmd  short  biographi- 
cal noticea  of  the  first  fonndenof  this  great  work,  but  they  were,  in 
tha  opinion  of  ny  editor,  too  insignificant  to  entitle  them  to  the 
rank  which  Sttch  aeparate  notice,  it  waa  supposed,  would  have  given 
tliem  aa  literary  men,  although  his  own  consequence  in  the  world 
had  its  origin  in  their  exertions"  lU*moin,  ii  32S).  It  is  to  bt 
Rgretted'thnt  this  wish  was  not  carried  out,  aa  waa  dona  in  tha  latter 
rolames  of  Zcdler.  Arago  wrote  "  Double  Bafractien  "  and  "  Polari- 
lation  of  Lij;ht,"  a  note  to  which  mentions  his  name  as  author. 
Playfair  wrote  ".Spinus,"  and  "  Physical  Astronomy."  Biot  wrote 
"Electricity"  and  "Pendulum."  He  "gaft  his  assistance  with 
alacrity,"  though  hie  articles  had  to  b«  translated.  Bignaturea,  on 
tha  plan  of  the  Eneyelop&iie,  wera  annexed  to  aaeh  article,  tha  Hit 
forming  a  triple  alphabet,  A  to  XXX,  with  the  full  names  of  the  72 
contributors  arranged  apparently  in  the  order  of  their  first  occur- 
rence. At  the  end  of  vol.  vi.  are  Addenda  and  Corri^nda,  including 
"  Interpolation,"  by  Leslie,  and  **  Pol^rizatioa  of  Light,"  by  Arago. 

Tha  sixth  edition,  "reriaed,  corrected,  and  frapiored,"  appeared 
la  half  volume  parts,  price  ISa.  in  boards,  TOl.  xx.  part  iL  com- 
pleting the  work  in  May  1823.  Constable,  thinking  it  not  wise  to 
reprint  so  krjta  a  book  year  after  yoar  without  correction,  in  1B20 
aatected  Mr  Charles  Maclaren  (bom  7th  October  1782)  aa  editor. 
"Ria  attention  waa  ohisfly  directed  to  tha  hiatorical and  geographical 
articles.  He  was  to  keep  the  press  going,  and  faava  the  whole  eom- 
pleted  in  three  years."  He  wrote  "  America,"  ''Greece,"  "Tioy," 
Ie.',  Many  of  the  large  articles,  as  "Agriculture,"  "Chemistry," 
"Concbology,"  were  new  or  nearljf  so;  and  references  were  given 
to  the  eupplcmmt  A  new  oditiOn  In  25  Tola,  waa  contom- 
ptattHl,  not  to  be  announced  till  a  certain  lima  after  the  supplement 
was  finished;  but  Connt.-ible'a  hotise  stanpod  payment  19th  January 
1S26,  and  his  copyrights  were  sold  oj  auction.  Those  of  the 
Ene^dopadia  were  bought  by  oontract,  16th  Jnly  1828,  for  £4160. 
by  Tliom'as  Allan,  prapriotor  of  the  CeUedMxiati  iftrcury,  Adam 
Black,  Abram  Thomson,  bookbinder,  and  Alexander  Wight,  banker, 
who,  with  the  trustee  of  Constable's  astata,  had  prerionaly  begun 
the  seventh  edition.  Not  many  yeara  later  Ur  Blaok  pnrchiued 
all  the  ahares  and  became  aola  proprietor. 
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The  seventh  edition,  21  vols.  4io  (witb  an  index  of  187  pagrs 
compiled  by  Jtobert  .Cox),  containing  17, 101  pages  and  fi04^platea 
edited  by  Macvey  Napier,  assisted  by  Jamea  Bnwna,  LLbD.,  w« 
begun  in  1827,  and  published  from  Starch  1830  to  Jaanu^  1842 
It  was  reset  throughout  and  stereotyped,  llathenutieal  dugnnu 
were  printed  in  the  text  from  woodcuts.  The  firat  half  of  th*  prafta 
was  nearly  that  of  the  supplement.  The  list  of  aignatores,  contain- 
ing 1S7  name^  consists  or  four  alphabets  with  adutioms,  and  diien 
altogether  from  that  in  the  supplemejit :  many  names  an  omitted, 
the  order  ia  changed,  and  103  are  added.  A  list  foUowa  of  orar  M( 
articlea,  without  signatures,  by  87  writera.  The  itisaartstinna — la^ 
Stewart'a,  239  pages  ;  2d,  *'  Ethica"  (184  pages],  by  Sir  Jamei 
Mackintosh,  whose  death  prevented  the  addition  of  "  Political 
Pliiloeopby  Sd,  Playfair's,  ISft  xmga  ;  4th,  ita  contlniutioB  bi 
Sir  John  Leslie,  100  page»— and  their  index  m  80  pages,  fill  ToL  i. 
As  they  did  not  include  Oreek  philosophy,  "  AristoUa,"  "  Plata,' 
and  "Socratea"  were  aupplied  by  Dr  Hampden,  aflerwardn  ^ahi^ 
of  Hereford.  Among  the  numeroua  contributora  of  eminence, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  PxoC  Phillips,  Prof. 
Sitaldiog,  John  HiU  Barton,  Thomas  De  Qnineay,  Patrick  Fraaei 
Tytler,  Cant.  Basil  Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Laodar,  Antonio 
Psnizri,  John  Scott  Russell,  and  Robert  Stephansoo.  Zoolo^  was 
divided  into  II  chief  articles,  "Mammalia,"  Omftbolog7,'*  Itep- 
tilia,"  "Ichthyology,"  "Molluscs,"  " Crnstscea,"  "  Araehnides," 
"Entomology, '  "Helmintholo^,"  "Zoophytfes,"  and  "Animal* 
cule," — all  by  James  Wilson.  The  bit^raphical  articlaa^  in  this  aa 
in  all  the  editiona  of  the  Enej/doptedia,  do  not  embrace  the  Bamea 
of  persons  living  at  the  time  of  publication. 

The  eighth  edition,  1853-00,  4to,  21  vols,  (and  Index  of  S8» 
pagea,  1841),  oonUining  17,057  pages  and  402  plates,  with  many 
woodcuta,  waa  edited  by  Dr  Thomas  Stewart  Traill,  sroTMBar  M 
medical  juriapradencs  In  Edinburgh  University,  Tha  iTjaaiital  iiiaa 
were  reprinted,  with  one  on  the  "  Use,  Progress,  and  Coiruptiona 
of  Chriatianity**  (97  pages),  by  Archbishop  Whately,  and  a  eon- 
tinnatioD  of  Leatie'a  to  18S0,  oy  Profesaor  James  D^vid  Forbc^ 
198  pagea,  the  woric  of  nearly  threa  years,  called  by  himself  hia 
"magnum  opua"  {L^/e,  pp.  881,  888).  Lord  liaamlay,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Isaac  Tsylor,  Hepworth  Dixon,  Robert  Ch ambers,  Eav. 
Charies  Ueri vale.  Rev.  f.  W.  Farrar,  Sir  John  Richardson,  Dr 
Scoreaby,  Dr  Hooker,  Henry  Austin  LMrard,.£dw.  B.  Eaatwick, 
John  Crawfurd,  Angustus  Petermann,  Baron  BuBaan,  Sir  J^tn 
Herach;!,  Dr  Lankeater,  Professors  Owan.  Banklna,  William 
Thomson.  Aytoon,  Blackie,  Daniel  Wilson,  and  Jukaa,  ware  aome 
of  the  many  eminent  new  contribuiora  found  among  the  3M 
authors,  of  whom  en  alphabetical  list  ia  given,  with  a  hay  to  the 
signatures.  In  the  preface  a  list  of  279  articles  by  189  writen, 
claased  under  IS  heads,  is  given,  instead  of  the  enumeratioo  oif  tha 
cliief  articles  and  their  writen,  with  critical  mnarka  and  explana- 
tions, inserted  ia  previous  prefaces.  It  is  tcit  much  daarar  and' 
mire  nseful,  though  its  tabular  form  excluded  all  partlcnlan  axeept 
in  notea.  Thia  edition  was  not  wholly  reset  like  the  aevanth,  hut 
many  long  articlea  were  retaineil  almost  or  entiiely  intaeL 

The  publication  of  tha  ninth  edition  (tha  pnaent  wor^  was 
commenced  in  January  1875. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Encjfdopidit  arntngcd 
as  a  system  of  separate  dictionaries,  and  entitled  Sncyclo- 
pidie  Metkodique  ou  par  crdre  de  matHret,  was  nndertakea 
by  Charles  Joseph  PancIcoQcke,  a  publiaher  of  Paria  (bom 
at  Lille  26th  November  1736,  died  Idth  December  1798). 
HiU  privilege  was  dated  20th  June  1780.  The  articles  bo- 
longing  to  different  aobjects  would  readily  form  distinct 
dictionaries,  although,  having  been  constructed  for  an 
alphabetical  plan,  they  aeemed  UDSttited  for  any  syatem 
wholly  methodical'  Two  copies  of  tbe  book  and  its  anp- 
plement  were  cut  np  into  articlea,  which  were  aorted  into 
subjects.  The  division  adopted  was, — 1,  mathenutics;  2, 
physics;  3,  medicine;  4,  anatomy  and  physiology;  5, 
surgery ;  6,  chemistry,  metallnrgy,  and  pharmacy;  7,  agri- 
culture; 8,  natural  history  of  animals,  in  six  parts;  9, 
botany;  10,  minerals;  II,  physical  geography ;  13,  ancient 
and  modem  geography  ;  13,  antiquities  ;  14,  hiatwy;  15. 
theology;  16,  philosophy;  17,  metaphysics,  Ic^c,  and 
morality;  18,  grammar  and  literature;  19,  law;  20, 
finance  ;  21,  political  economy  ;  22,  commerce ;  23,  marioe; 
24  art  militaire  ;  35,  beaux  arts  ;  26  arts  et  m^tiera, — all 
forming  distinct  dictionaries  entrusted  to  different  editon. 
The  first  object  of  each  editor  was  to  exclude  all  articles 
belonging  to  other  subjects,  and  to  take  care  that  those  of  a 
doubtful  nature  should  not  be  omitted  by  alL  In  soma 
.words  (auch  as  air,  which  belonged  equally  to  chemutrji 
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pfajBtcs,  axid  medtciDe)  the  metbodical  amngement  hu  the 
voezpected  effect  of  breaking  np  the  single  article  into 
•evcral  wld^y  separated.  Each  dictionarjr  was  to  hare  an 
iDtrodactioQ  and  a  classified  table  of  the  principal  articles. 
History  and  its  minor  parts,  as  inscriptions,  fables,  medals, 
.  were  to  be  included.  Theology,  vhicb  was  neither  complete, 
exact,  nor  orthodoi,  was  to  be  by  the  AbbtS  Borgier,  confessor 
to  Monsieur.  The  whole  work  was  to  be  completed  and 
connected  together  by  a  Vocabulaire  Univcrsel,  1  toL  4to, 
with  references  to  all  the  places  where  each  word  occurred, 
and  a  very  exact  history  of  the  SncyclopeJie  and  its  edi- 
tions by  FaockoQcke.  The  prospectus,  issued  early  in  1782, 
proposed  three  editions — 84  toK  8ro,  43  vols.  4to  with  3 
columns  to  a  page,  and  63  vols.  4to  of  about  100  sheets 
with  2  columns  to  a  page,  each  edition  having  7  vols.  4to 
of  250  to  300  plates  each.  The  snbscription  was  to  be  673 
livres  from  15th  March  to  July  1762,  then  75),  and  888 
after  April  1783.  It  was  to  be  issued  in  Hvraisoiis  of  2 
Tols.  each,  the  first  (jurisprudence,  toL  i,  literature,  toL 
l)  to  appear  in  July  1782,  and  the  whole  to  be  finished  in 
1787.  The  number  of  subscribers,  4072,  was  so  great  that 
the  subscription  list  of  672  livres  n-os  closed  30th  April 
Twenty -five  .printing  offices  were  employed,  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1782  the  lit  livraison  (jurisprudence,  vol  L,  and  half 
voL  each  of  arts  et  metiers  and  histoire  naturelle)  was  issued. 
A  Spanish  prospectus  was  sent  out,  and  obtained  330 
Speniah  sabscribers,  with  the  inquisitor-general  at  their 
head-  The  complaints  of  the  subscribers  and  his  own  heavy 
advances,  over  150,000  livres,  induced  Panckoucke,  in 
November  1788,  to  appeal  to  the  authors  to  finish  the 
work.  Those  en  retard  made  new  contracts,  giving  their 
word  of  honour  to  put  thetr  parts  to  press  in  1788,  and 
to  continoe  them  without  interruption,  so  that  Fanckoucke 
hoped  to  finish  the  whole,  including  the  TocabuUry 
(4  or  5  vols.),  in  1792.  Whole  sciences,  as  architecture, 
engtiieering,  hunting,  police,  games,  &c.,  had  been  over- 
looked  in  the  prospectus;  a  new  division  was  made  in 
44  parts,  to  conlain  61  dictionaries  and  about  124  vols. 
Permission  was  obtuned,  27th  February  1789,  to  receive 
subscriptions  for  the  separate  dictionsric&  Two  thousaud 
subscribers  were  lost  by  the  Revolution.  The  50th  livraison 
appeared  on  July  23, 1792,  when  all  the  dictionaries  eventu- 
ally published  had  been  begun  except  qeven-^jeux  farailiers 
sad  mathematiques,  physics,  art  oratoire,  physical  geo- 
^phy,  chesses,  and  pdches;  and  18  wer^  finished, — mathe^ 
matics,  games,  surgery,  ancient  and  modern  geography, 
history,  theology,  logic,  grammar,  jurisprudence,  finance, 
political  economy,  commerce,  marine,  arts  militai^s,  arts 
acad^miqnes,  arts  et  miitiers,  encyclopediana.  Supplements 
were  added  to  military  art  in  1797,  and  to  history  in 
1807,  but  not  to  any  of  the  other  16,  though  required  for 
neat  long  before  1832.  The  publication  was  continued  by 
Henri  Agasse,  Fanchoucke'e  son-in-law,  from  1794  to  1813, 
and  then  by  Hme.  Agasse,  hts  widow,  to  1832,  when  it  was 
completed  in  102  livraisons  or  837  parts,  forming  166^ 
vols,  of  text,  and  61  parts  containing  6439  plates.  The 
letter-press  iasned  with  the  plates  amounts  to  6458  pages, 
making  with  the  text  124,210  pages.  Toaave  expense  the 
phtee  belonging  to  andiiteotare  were  not  published. 
Pharmacy  (separated  from  diemiatry),  minerals,  edacation, 
pent  et  chanutei  had  bean  announced  but  were  not  pub- 
Sshed,  neither  was  the  Vocabohure  Universel,  the  key  and 
index  to  the  whole  work^  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out 
■ay  research,  or  to  find  all  the  articles  on  any  subject.  The 
ori^nal  parts  hftTo  been  so  often  subdivided,  and  have  been 
so  added  to  by  c»tfaer  diotionaries,  supplements,  and  appen- 
diees,  tha^  without  going  into  great  detail,  an  exact  account 
cnnot  be  given  of  the  work,  which  ctmtains  88  alphabets, 
«idi  83  indexes^  snd  166  introdactioni^  discourses,  prefaces, 
it.    Many  dictionaries  h^ve  a  clnascd  index  of  articles ; 
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that  of  ^nomie  politique  is  very  exeenent,  giving  the  con- 
tents of  each  arUcle,  so  that  any  passage  can  be  found  easily. 
The  largest  dictionaries  ate  medicine,  13  vols.,  10»330 
pages;  zoology,  7  dictionaries,  13,649  pages,  1206  plates; 
botany,  12,003  pages,  1000  plates  (3i  only  of  cryptogamic 
plants) ;  geography,  3  dictionariee  and  2  atlasee,  9090 
pages,  193  maps  and  plates ;  juriaprodence  (with  police  and 
municipalities),  10  vols.,  76U7  -pages.  Anatomy,  4  Tola., 
2866  pages,  is  not  a  dictionary  but  a  series  of  systematic 
treatises.  Assembl^e  Nationale  was  to  be  In  three  parts, — 
(1)  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  (2)  debates,  and  (3)  laws 
and  decrees.  Only  voL  ii.,  debates,  appeared,  1792,  804 
psges,  Absens  to  Aurillac.  Ten  volumes  of  a  Spanish  trans- 
lation with  a  vol  of  plates  were  published  at  Madrid  U> 
1806, — viz.,  -historia  natural,  i,  ii ;  grammatics,  i  ;  arte 
miJitar,  L,  iL;  geografia,  l-iii.;  fabricas,  L,  ii,  platai^  Td.  L 
A  French  edition  was  printed  at  Fadoa,  with  the  platei^  sayn 
Peignot,  very  careful^  engraved.  Probably  uo  more  un- 
manageable body  of  dictionaries  has  ever  been  published 
except  Migne's  Encydopidie  Theoloyique,  Paris  1 844-7 S, 
4to,  168  vols.,  101  dictionaries,  119,059  pages. 

Xo  encyclopsedia  has  been  more  useful  and  euccessful,  or 
more  frequently  copied,  imitated,  and  translated,  than  that 
known  as  the  ConvenaUotu  Lexieem  of  Brockhaus.  It  was 
begun  as  Converiatiotu  Lexihon  mii  vorzHj/lieher  Ituekticht 
auf  die  grgerwiirtigen  Zeiien,  Leipzig,  1796  to  1808,  8v<v 
6  vols.,  2762  pages,  by  Dr  Gotthelf  Kenatus  Liibel  (bom. 
1st  April  1767  at  Thalwits  near  Wurzeu  in  Saxony,  died 
14th  February  1799),  who  intended  to  supersede  Hubner, 
and  included  geography,  history,  and  in  part  bfography,  l» 
sides  mythology,  philosophy,  natural  history,  &c  Vols. 
L-iv.  (A  to  R)  appeared  1796  to  1800,  vol. v.  in  1306.  Fried- 
rich  Arnold  Brockhaus  (bom  at  Dortmund  4th  May  1772, 
settled  at  Amsterdam  in  1801-2,  where  he  opened  a 
German  bookseller's  shop,  16th  October  1806,  as  Rehloff 
and  Co.,  Dutch  law  not  allowing  htm  to  use  his  own  name) 
bought  the  work  with  its  copyright,  2Sth  October  1808, 
for  1 800  thalers  from  the  printer,  who  seems  to  have  got  it 
in  payment  of  his  bill.  The  editor.  Christian  Wilhelm 
Franke,  by  contract  dated  16th  November,  was  to  finish 
vol.  vi.  by  December  6,  and  the  already  projected  supple- 
ment, 2  vols.,  by  Michaelmas  1809,  for  8  thalers  a  printed 
sheet.  No  penalty  was  apecified,  but,  says  his  grandson, 
Brockhaus  was  to  learn  that  such  contracts,  whether  under 
penalty  or  not,  are  not  kept,  for  the  supplement  was 
finished  only  in  1811.  Brockhans  issued  a  new  impression 
as  Conversations  Lexikon  oder  hirzgefasstes  Handworterhueht 
iic,  1809-11,  end  on  removing  to  Altenburg  in  1811 
began  himself  to  edit  the  2d  edition  (1812-19,  10  vols.), 
and,  when  vol.  iv.  was  published,  the  3d  (1614-19).  He 
carried  on  both  editions  together  until  1817,  when  he  re-, 
moved  to  Leipsic,  and  began  the  4th  edition  as  Allgemeine 
Deutsche  Seal  Eiicjjdop&die  JUr  die  gehUdetea  StSnde.  Con^ 
versacions  Lexikon.  This  double  title  has  ever  since  been  re- 
tained. The  6th  edition  was  at  once  begun,  and  was  finished 
in  eighteen  months.  Dr  Lndwig  Hain  assisted  in  editing 
the  4th  and  5Ui  editions  until  he  left  Leipsic  in  April  1820, 
when  Professor  F.  C.  Hasse  took  hu  place.  The  12,000 
copies  of  the  5th  edition  being  exhausted  while  vol.  x.  was 
at  press,  a  2d  nnaltered  impression  of  10,000  was  required 
in  1820,  and  a  3d  of  10,000  in  1822.  The  6th  edition,  10 
vols.,  was  begun  in  Septembw  1832.  Brockhaus  died 
20th  August  1823.  His  two  eldsst  sons,  Friedrich  and 
Hcinrich,  who  eanied  on  t^e  business  for  the  heirs  and  b»-^ 
came  sole  possoBsors  ia  1829,  finuhed  the  edition  vith 
Hasse's  assistance  in  September  1823.  The  7th  edition 
(1827-29,  12  vols.,  10,489  pages,  ISiOOO^mw^  Sdlim; 
prcssion  14,000)  was  edited  }^gEttt^v  'wJft^UitiMn 
(1833-36,  12  vols.,  10,689  pages.  31.000  copjtf  ((^1842) 
beeiun  in  theautumn  of  "1832,  ended  May  tSS/t  was  edited 
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hj  Dr  Karl  August  Espe  (bom  February  IS04,  died  iu  tlio 
Irreaanstalt  at  Stdtterltz  near  Leipsic,  24tli  November 
1850)  vith  the  aid  of  many  learned  aud  distiuguished 
■writora.  A  general  index,  UniTeraal  Rcgiater,  242  pages, 
was  added  in  1839.  The  9th  edition  (1843-47,  15  vols., 
11,470  pages,  over  30,000  copies)  waa  edited  by  Dr  Espe. 
The  10th  edition  (1851-55,  12,564  pages)  was  also  in  15 
vols.,  for  convenience  in  reference,  and  was  edited  by  Dr 
August  Kurtzel  aided  byOskar  Pilz.  Friedrich  Brockhaus 
had  retired  in  1849,  and  Dr  Heinrich  Edward,  elder  son  of 
Heinrich,  .made  partner  in  1854,  assisted  in  this  edition 
from  the  beginning,  and  Helnrich  Rudolf,  tlie  younger  son, 
partner  since  1863,  in  the  Uth  (1861-68,  15  vols,  of  60 
sheets,  13,366  pages).  Kurtzel  died  24tb  April  1871,  and 
Pilz  was  sole  editor  until  March  1872,  when  Dr  Gustav 
Stocfcmann  joined,  who  waa  aloua  from  April  until  joined 
by  Dr  Karl  Wippermann  in  October,  Besides  the  Univer- 
sal Register  of  136  pages  and  about  50,000  articles,  each 
volume  has  an  index.  The  supplement,  2  to1&,  1764 
pages,  was  begun  in  February  1871,  and  finished  in  April 
1873.  The  12th  edition,  begun  in  1875,  is  to  be  in  15 
vols,  of  64  sheets,  15,300  pages,  to  be  finished  in  1880. 
The  ConvertatioM  Lexicon  is  intended,  not  for  scientiGc 
use,  but  to  promote  general  mental  improvement  by  giving 
the  results  of  research  and  discovery  in  a  simple  aud  popu- 
lar form  without  extended  details.  The  articles,  often  too 
brief,  are  very  excellent  and  trustworthy,  especially  ou 
Oerman  subjects,  give  references' to  the  beat  boo^s,  and  in- 
clude biographies  of  living  men. 

The  most  copious  German  encyclopsedia  is  Ersch  and 
Qruber'a  Allgemeine  'Encydopddie  dtr  Wiaaentcha/ten  und 
Kiintte,  Leipzig,  1818-75,  151  vols.,  69,893  pages,  and 
about  360  plates,  being  perhaps  three-fifths  of  the  work. 
It  waa  designed  and  begun  in  1813  by  Professor  Johann 
Samuel  Ersch  (born  at  Gross  Glogau,  23d  June  1766,  chief 
librarian  at  Halle,  died  16th  Januaiy  1828)  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  Germans,  only  in  part  supplied  by  foreign  works. 
It  was  stopped  by  the  war  until  1816,  when  Professor 
Hufelaiid  (born  at  Dantzic  19th  October  1760)  joined,  but 
died,  25th  November  1817,  while  the  specimen  part  was  at 
press.  The  work  is  in  three  sections : — (1),  A  to  G,  95 
vols.  1818-75,  44,379  pagea  (A  to  Guano),  edited  to  vol. 
xvii,,  1828  (Chioc-Boya  to  Claytonia),  by  Erscli,  who 
carried  on  nearly  all  the  correspondence,  and  to  vol.  liv. 
(Qargano  to  Gauhe),  by  Professor  J.  G.  Gruber,  who 
joined  on  Hufeland's  death,  and  was  succeeded  in  1851  by 
M.  H.  E.  Meier,  and  since  1856  to  vol.  liii,  (Gerson  to 
Qeschlecht)  by  Hermann  Brockhaus  (third  son  of  Friedrich 
Arnold,  bom  at  Amsterdam  28th  Jan.  1806,  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  Leipsic);  (2)  H  to  N,  31  vols.,  1827-55, 
14,447  pages  (H  to  Lao),  begun  by  W.  Miiller,  librarian 
at  Dessau,  who  died  in  September  1827,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Professor  A,  Q.  Hoffmann  of  Jena ;  (3)  O  to  Z,  25  vols., 
11,067  pages  (O  to  Phyiios),  edited  by  Meier.  All  articles 
bear  the  authora'  names,  those  not  ready  in  time  were 
placed  aft  the  end  of  their  letter.  The  longest  is  Griechen- 
land,  vols.  80-87,  3668  pages,  with  a  table  of  contents. 
It  began  to  appear  after  vol.  73  (Gotze  to  Oondouin),  and 
hence  does  not  come  in  its  proper  place,  which  is  in  voL  91. 
Gross  Britannien  contains  700  pages,  and  Indien  by  Benfey 
356.  As  may  be  expected  in  a  work  designed  by  a  biblio- 
grapher so  renowned  and  industrious  as  Ersch^  the  titlas 
cll  books  and  liatB  of  authorities  and  references  are  very  full 
and  accurate.  Among  the  contribntors  are  the  moat  learned 
Germans  o{  the  last  60  years.  It  contains  much  original 
research  and  many  of  its  articles  rank  among  the  best 
aothoritiea  on  their  respective  subjects. 

'  The  Sneydopadia  Metropolitana  (London,  1845,  4to,  28 
vols..  Issued  in  69  parts  in  1817-45,  22,426  pages,  665 
plates)  profeased  to  give  sciences  and  systematic  arts  entire 
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and  in  tlicir  natural  sequence,  as  shown  in  the  introductory 
treatise  ou  method  by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  '*  The  plan  was  the 
proposal  of  the  poet  Coleridge,  and  it  had  at  least  euough 
of  a.  poetical  character  to  be  eminently  unpractical  " 
{Quarterly  lieviea,  cxiii,,  379).  However  defective  the 
plan,  the  excellence  of  many  of  the  treatises  by  Archbishop 
Wliately,  Sir  John  Herachel,  f'rofeasors  Barlow,  Peacock, 
De  Morgan,  kc,  is  undoubted.  It  is  in  four  divisions,  the 
last  only  being  alphabetical: — I.  Pure  Scieiue),  2  vols.,  1813 
pages,  16  plates,  23  treatises,  includes  grammar,  law,  and 
theology;  II.  ilixed  and  Applied  Scieneea,  8  vols.,  5391 
pages,  437  plates,  43  treatises,  including  fine  arts,  nseful 
arta,  natural  history  and  its  "application,"  the  medical 
sciences ;  III,  Ilistorif  and  Biography,  5  vols.,  4458 
pages,  7  maps,  containing  biography  (135  essays)  chrono- 
logically arranged  (to  Thomas  Aquinas  in  vol.  3),  and  in- 
terspersed with  (210)  chapters  on  history  (to  1815),  as  the 
most  philosophical,  interesting,  and  natural  form  (but 
modern  lives  were  so  many  that  the  plan  broke  down,  and 
a  division  of  biography,  to  be  in  2  vola,  was  announced 
but  not  published);  IV.  Uiscellatieous,  12  vols.,  10,338 
pages,  105  plates,  including  geography,  a  dictionary  of 
English  (the  first  form  of  Richardson's),  and  descriptive 
natural  history.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  geography  and 
natural  history,  bo  essentially  systematic,  were  thus- treated, 
or  why  annuities,  brewing,  bridges,  &c.,  are  less  systematic 
than  sculpture,  agriculture,  and  carpentry.  The  index, 
364  pages,  contains  about  9000  articles,  A  re-issue  in  33 
vols.  4to,  waa  announced  in  1.849,  Of  a  second  editioDj 
42  vols.  8vo,  14,744  pages,  belonging  to  divisions  i.  to  iii.| 
were  published  in  1849-58. 

The  very  excellent  and  useful  Englith  Cyelopttdia 
(London,  1854-62, 4to,  23  vols.,  12,117pagea;anpplements, 

^1669-73,  4  vols.,  2858.  pages),  conducted  by  Charle^ 
Knight,  based  on  the  Fenny  Cydoptxdia  (London,  1833-46, 
4to,  29  vols.,  15,625  pages),  of  which  he  had  the  copy- 
right, is  in  four  divisions  all  alphabetical,  and  evidently 
very  unequal  as  closes : — 1,  geography;  2,  natural  history ; 
3,  biography  (with  703  lives  of  Uving  persons);  4,  arts  and 
sciences.  History  is  given  under  geography,  but  very 
slightly;  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history  is  partly 
popular  and  partly  scientific ;  and  the  work  contains  mat^ 
valuable  matter,  but  also  much  that  is  undigested  and 
imperfectly  edited.  The  aynoptical  index,  168  pages,  has 
four  columns  on  a  page,  one  for  each  division,  so  that  the 

'order  is  alphabetical  and  yet  the  words  are  classed. 

Chamberig  Encyclopedia  (Edinburgh,  W.  and  R. 
Chambers)  1860-68,  8vo,  10  vols.,  8283  pagea,  edited  in 
part  by  the  publishers,  but  under  the  charge  of  Dr  Andrew 
Findlater  as  "acting  editor"  throughout,  waa  founded 
on  the  10th  edition  of  Brockhaus.  A  revised  edition 
appeared  in  1874,  8320  pages.  In  the  list  of  126  con- 
tributors are  J.  H.  Burton,  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  Prof. 
Goldstiicker,  &c.  The  index  of  matters  not  having  special 
articles  contains  about  1500  headings.  The  articles  are 
generally  excellent,  more  especially  on  Jewish  literatare, 
folk-lore,  and  practical  science;  but  as  in  Brockhaus  the 
scope  of  the  work  doea  not  allow  extended  treatment 

Th^  New  American  Cjfdopcediot  New  Tork  (Appleton 
&  Co.),  1858-63,  16  Tols.,  13,752  pages,  is  the  work  of 
the  editors,  George  Ripley  and  Charles  Anderson  Dona, 
and  364  contributors,  chiefly  American.  A  supplementary 
work,  The  American  AnnutU  Cydopasdia^  a  yearly  8vo  tqI. 
of  about  800  pages  and  250  artidea,  has  been  pnUiahed 
since  1861.  In  a  new  edition,  The  American  Cydopmdut, 
1873-76, 8vo,  16  vols.,  13,484  pages,  by  the  same  editors, 
4  associate  editors,  31  ravisefC'andr.a^Jl^ian,  each 
article  passed  thron^cUid^ali£d)^1&%^J^rs.  It  ia, 
for  its  extent,  one  of  the  very  best  encgrc^ndias,  particu- 
larly on  American  subjects.  (p.  jl  l.) 
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EN'DIVE,  Cichonum  Sniivta,  L.,  an  annual  esculent 
pbol  of  the  natural  order  Composita,  commonlj  reputed 
to  hiTQ  been  introdaced  into  Knrope  from  the  East 
hi^  but,  according  to  soma  authorities,  more  probablj 
iiidigeitoaa  to  Egypt  There  ai%  numerous  varieties  of 
lli9  endive,  forming  two  groups,  namely,  the  curled  or 
urrov-leared  {C.  S.  eritpa),  and  the  Batavian  oi  broad- 
luTwl  {C.  S.  lafi/otia),  the  leaTes  of  which  are  not  carled. 
Tzi  former  Tsrieties  era  those  most  used  for  salads,  the 
!:-!«  being  grown  chiefly  for  culinary  pnrposea.  The 
pUot  requires  a  light,  rich,  and  dry  soil,  in  an  unchaded 
tilnation.  la  the  climate  of  EngUnd,  sowing  for  the  main 
crop  ihoold  commence  abotat  the  second  or  third  week  in 
JuDt;  but  for  plants  reqbired  to  be  used  young  it  may  be 
u  eiily  OS  the  latter  half  of  April,  and  for  winter  crops  np 
to  tbs  middle  of  August.  The  seed  should  be  finely  spread 
iu  dtiUs  4  inches  asunder,  and  then  lightly  covered,-  After 
nuHing  an  inch  in  height,  the  young  plants  are  thinned ; 
ud  when  about  a  month  oU  tfaey  may  be  placed  out  at 
£itinces  of  12  or  15  inches,  in  drills  3  inches  in  depth, 
are  being  taken  in  removing  them  from  the  seed-bed  to 
dittutb  their  roots  as  little  as  possible.  The  Batavian 
reeu'ie  more  room  than  the  curled-leaved  varieties. 
Tnnsplantation,  where  early  crops  are  required,  has  been 
foQad  ioadvisable.  Rapidity  of  growth  is  promoted  by  the 
ipplication  of  liquid  manures.  The  bleaching  of  endive, 
ia  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  natural  bitter 
tuta  of  the  leaves,  and  to  improve  their  appearance,  is 
begtm  about  three  months  after  the  sowing,  and  is  best 
tflkt^  either  by  tying  the  outer  leaves  around  the  inner, 
or,  u  in  damp  seasons,  by  the  use  of  the  bleaching-poL 
Ths  bleaching  may  be  completed  in  ten  days  or  so  in 
ntfflmer,  but  in  winter  it  takes  three  or  four  weeks.  For  late 
etop%  protection  from  frost  i«  requisite  ;  and  to  secure  fine 
vinter  endive,  it  has  been  recommended  to  take  up  t'ne 
Foil-grown  plants  in  November,  and  to  place  them  under 
ihtlter,  in  a  soil  of  moderately  dry  sand  or  of  half-decayed 
peit  MTth.  Where  forcing-houses  are  employed,  endive 
Bty  be  sown  in  January,  so  as  to  procure  by  the  end  of 
following  month  plants  ready  for  use. 
EKDOR,  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine,  originally 
belonging  to  the  Philistines,  sjid  chiefly  memorable  as  the 
tbode  of  the  sorceress  whom  Saul  consulted  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  uf  Gitboa,  in  which  he  perished.  Although 
litaated  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  it  was 
(signed  to  Manassah.  In  the  time  of  Euaobioa  and 
Jerome  it  still  existed  as  a  large  village  1  miles  south  of 
moaot  Tabor ;  and  at  tlie  same  distance,  on  the  northern 
ilupe  of  the  lower  ridge  of  Hermon,  there  is  still  a  villago 
of  this  name. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACTS.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  reign  a  number  of  statutes  have  been  passed 
dealing  with  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England. 
The  Act  3  and  (  Vict,  c  77,  which  notices  in  the  preamble 
t)ie  great  number  of  grammar  schools  in  England,  both  of 
ropl  and  private  foundation,  and  remarkn  that  the  term 
"grammar "  had  been  construed  to  mean  Greek  and 
lAttDj  and  that  the  govemers  and  trustees  of  such  schools 
vere  nnable  to  establish  any  other  edncattoQ  than  that 
eipreasly  provided  for  by  the  foundation,  empowered  courts 
of  equity  to  make  decrees  or  orders  extending  the  systems 
of  instraction  and  the  right  of  admission  to  any  school, 
end  to  establish  schemes  for  the  application  of  its  revenues, 
baring  due  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  The 
Act  23  Yi^t  c  1 1  enabled  and  required  the  trustees  and 
governors  of  endowed  schools  to  make  such  order  as, 
*itboat  interfering  with  the  religious  teaching  of  the  other 
(dwlan  or  authorizing  any  new  religious  teaching,  should 
tdmit  children  of  ether  denominations  than  that  to 
•Udi  the  fonndation  belongs,  except  where  the  foundaUon 


expressly  requires  the  children  to  be  instmcted  acriordiDg 
to  the  formularies  of  such  denomination.  The  moat 
important  public  echools — Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster, 
<bc. — were  expressly  exempted  from  the  operation  of  both 
of  these  A«t&  The  Act  31  and  32  Tict  c.  23  annexed 
certain  conditions  to  the  appointment  of  officers  in  endowed 
schools.  The  most  important  Act  of  the  series  was  the  33 
and  33  Tict.  c.  56  (His  Endowed  Schools  Act  1869)  which 
anthorixed  the  appmntment  of  commissioners,  with  power 
"  in  snch  manner  as  may  render  any  educational  endow- 
ment most  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  education 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  either  of  them,  to  alter  and  add  to 
any  existing,  and  to  make  new  trusts,  directions,  and 
provisions  in  lieu  vt  any  existing  trusts,  directions,  and 
provisions  which  affect  such  endowment  and  the  education 
promoted  thereby.**  The  powers  of  the  commissioners 
extend  to  all  school  endowments  other  than  those  specified 
in  section  8  of  the  Ac^  which,  inter  aliag  exclodes  schools 
under  the  Public  Schools  Act  1868,  voluntary  sdkools, 
schools  aided  by  parliamentary  grant,  endowment!  not 
necessarily  educational,  Ac.  The  36  and  37  Vict  c.  87  con* 
tinues  and  amends  in  varions  partieubre  the  Act  of  1869. 
The  37  and  38  Vict.  &  87  transfers  the  powers  of  th» 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners (see  Chamties).  The  Public  Schools  Act  1868, 
above  referred  to^  deals  with  the  followiog  schools  only 
— Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse.  Harrow. 
Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury. 

ENDYMION.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  lapetids 
Endymion  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Aethlius,  who  is  the  son 
of  Zeus  by  Protogeneia,  the  daughter  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha.  The  legend  of  Endymion  waa  localized  in  EUs, 
the  westernmost  land  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  his  tomb 
waa  shown  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.  The  simplest  form 
of  the  story  is  perhaps  that  of  Apollodotus  (L  7,  6J,  who 
merely  says  that  Selene  (the  moon)  loved  him,  and  that 
Zeus  left  him  free  to  choose  anything  that  he  might  desire, 
his  choice  being  aa  everlasting  sleep,  in  which  he  might 
remain  youthful  for  ever.  This  is  simply  a  reversing  of 
the  myth  of  Eos  (the  morning),  who  forgot  to  ask  eternal 
youth  for  her  husband  Tithonus,  whose  decrepit  form  she 
was  glad  te  hide  in  a  cave.  In  other  versions  Endymion 
is  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  Selene  visits  while  he  lies 
asleep  in  the  cave  of  Latmua.  She  thus  becomes  the 
mother  of  his  fifty  daughter^,  who  have  been  eupposed  by 
PreUer  {Griechischt  Mythologie,  I  384)  to  denote  the  fifty 
moons  of  thtf  Olympian  festal  cycle,  but  who  in  their 
number  must  be  compared  with  the  fifty  sons  or-daughtera 
of  .£gyptus,  Danaus,  or  Priam.  As  the  parent  of  these 
children,  Selene  is  called  Asterodia,  the  being  whose  path 
is  among  the  stars.  These  names  of  themselves  show  that 
this  myth  was  bo  transparent  that  it  could  never  be  more 
than  thinly  disguised.  Endymion  is,  in  short,  as  his  name 
denotes,  eimply  the  sun  setting  opposite  to  the  rising  moon, 
the  word  being  formed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  Hyperion, 
a  name  signifying  the  ascending  or  high  soaring  Helios  or 
sun.  The  Latmian  cave  is  the  cave  of  forgetfulness  or 
sleep,  into  which  the  sun  plunges  beneath  the  sea.  Hence 
he  is  naturally  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  Aethlius  (the  child 
of  Protogeneia,  the  early  dawn),  who  struggles  and  toils 
through  hia  long  journey  across  the  heaven.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  myth  which  warrants  the  idea  that  Endymion 
\s  a  personification  of  sleep.  Hypnus,  the  true  god  of 
slumber,  is  a  conqueror  whom  none  can  resist;  Endymion 
is  simply  one  who  cannot  shake  off  his  own  sleej^  a  steep 
so  profonnd  that  they  who  are  vned  in  heart  may  weU 
envy  it  (Theocr.,  Idyll,  iii.  49). 

ENERGY  may  be  defined  aa  the  power  of  doing  vo^. 
or  of  overcoming  resistance.    A  bent  spring  poasima 
.  vastgjf  tat  it  ia  eaoable  of  doing  work  ip.  retumio^  to  JUg 
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nitunl  form ;  a  cliai^e  of  gunpowder  poascaaca  energy,  for 
it  is  capable  of  doiag  work  in  exploding;  a  Leyden  jar 
charged  with  electricity  possessea  energy,  for  it  is  capable 
of  doing  work  in  being  discharged.  A  complete  account  of 
our  knowledge  of  energy  and  its  transformations  would 
require  an  exhaustire  treatise  on  every  branch  of  physical 
science,  for  natural  philosophy  is  simply  the  science  of 
energy.  There  are,  however,  certain  general  principle?  to 
which  energy  conforms  in  all  the  varied  transformations 
-which  it  is  capable  of  undergoing,  and  of  these  principles 
we  propose  taf;ive  a  brief  sketch. 

B^ore  we  can  treat  energy  as  a  ph^cal  qnonti^  we 
must  possess  some  means  of  measuring  iL  If  we  raise  1  lb 
of  matter  through  a  foot  we  do  a  certain  amount  of  woi^ 
against  the  earth's  attraction.  If  we  raise  3  lb  tbroogh 
the  same  height  we  do  twice  this  amount  of  work,  and  so 
on  for  any  number  of  pounds,  so  that  the  work  d<Mie  is 
proportional  to  tbe  mass  rused,  and  therefore  to  the  resist- 
ance overcome.  Also,  if  ire  neglect  the  variatico  of  the 
intensity  of  gravity,  the  work  done  in  raiabg  1  lb  through 
3  feet  will  be  double  of  that  done  in  niang  it  1  foot. 
Hence  we  conelnde  Uiat  the  work  done  taries  as  the  resist- 
ance overcome  and  tiie  distance  through  whidi  it  ia  over* 
come  oonjointly. 

Now,  we  maj  sdeet  any  definite  qnantify  of  work  we 
please  as  our  unit,  as,  for  example,  tbe  work  done  in  lifting 
a  pound  a  foot'  high  from  the  sea-level  in  the  latitude  of 
London,  which  is  Uie  unit  of  work  generally  adopted  by 
British  engineers,  and  is  called  the  "foot-poond."  The 
most  uBof ul  unit  for  soientiGc  purposes  is  one  which  de- 
puida  only  oa  the  fundamental  units  of  length,  mass,  and 
time,  and  ia  bence  called  an  absolnte  unit.  Such  a  unit 
is  independent  of  gravi^  or  of  any  other  quanti^  which 
varies  with  tiie  loMlity.  Taking  the  oentametre,  gramme, 
and  second  as  our  fundamental  uuits^  the  moat  convenient 
unit  otferee  is  that  which,  actbg  on  a  gramme  for  a  second, 

Erodncee  in  it  a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  per  second;  this 
I  called  a  Dyn&  The  unit  of  work  is  that  which  ia  re- 
quired to  overcome  a  resistance  of  a  dyne  over  a  centimetre, 
and  is  called  an  Brg.  In  the  latitude  of  Paris  tbe  dyne 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  about  irrr  ^  gramme,  and  the 
erg  is  the  amount  of  work  required  to  raise  of  a 
gramme  vertically  through  one  centimetra  A  m^alerg  is 
one  nullion  erra, 

£nei{nr  is  tae  capacitv  for  doing  work.  The  unit  of 
energy  Siould  therefore  be  the  earns  as  that  of  work,  and 
tbe  centimetre-gramme-second  (or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
the  O.Q.S.)  unit  of  energy  ia  the  erg. 

The  forms  of  energy  which  are  most  readily  recognuEad 
are  of  course  those  in  which  tbe  energy  can  be  most  readily 
employed  in  doing  mechanical  work,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
masses  of  matter  which  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  and 
bandied  are  more  readily  dealt  with  mechanically  than  are 
smaller  masses.  Hence  when  useful  work  can  be  obtained 
from  a  system  by  simply  connecting  visible  portions  of  it 
by  a  train  of  mechanism,  such  energy  is  more  readily 
recognized  than  is  that  which  compels  us  to  control  the 
behaviour  of  molecules  before  we  can  transform  it  into  useful 
work.  The  former  is  sometimes,  though  very  improperly, 
called  visible  energy,  becanse  its  trannormation  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  visible  change  in  the  system  itself. 

The  conception  of  work  and  of  energy  was  originally 
derived  from  observation  of  purely  mechanical  phenomena, 
that  is  to  say,  phenomena  in  which  the  relative  positions 
and  motions  of  visible  portions  of  matter  were  all  that  were 
taken  into  consideration.  Hence  it  is' not  surprising  that, 
in  those  more  subtle  forms  in  which  eneigy  cannot  be  so 
readily  converted  into  work,  it  shoold  for  a  long  while  have 
escaped  recognition  after  it  had  become  familiar  to  the 
student  of  dynamica. 
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If  a  pound  weight  be  suspended' by  a  strtngpossuig  oret 
a  |>ul]ffy,  in  d^ending  through  10  foet  it  is  capable  of 
raising  nearly  a  pound  weight,  attached  to  the  other  end  of 
the  itring,  through  tbe  same  height,  and  thus  can  do  nearly 
10  foot-pounds  of  work.  The'smoother  we  Oiake  the  pulley 
tbe  more  nearly  does  the  amount  of  useful  work  which  the 
weight  is  capsJale  of  doing  approach  1 0  foot-pounds,  and 
if  we  take  into  account  the  work  done  against  the  frictiou 
of  .the  pulley,  we  may  say  that  the  work  dona  by  the 
descending  wdgbt  is  10  foot-^uads,  and  hence  when  tbe 
weight  ia  in  its  elevated  poaiticai  we  have  at  dispoaal  10 
foot-pounds  more  energy  than  when  it  ts  in  tbe  lower  poai- 
tiou.  It  should  be  iwaced,  however,  that  tliis  energy  is 
possessed  by  the  system  consisting  of  the  earth  and  pound 
t<^ether,  in  virtue  of  tbair  separation,  and  that  neither 
could  do  work  without  tbe  other  to  attra<A  ib  The  syatem 
crasisHng  6f  the  earth  and  the  pound  therefore  pOMesaetf 
an  amount  of  eneigy  which  depends  on  tlie  rdouve  poei* 
tions  of  its  two  parts,  and  the  stresses  existing  between 
them.  In  most  mechanical  systems  the  stresses  acting 
between  the  parts  can  be  determined  when  the  rdattTe 
poeitions  of  all  the  parts  are  known ;  and  the  ene^  which 
a  system  jpoasesses  in  virtue  of  the  relative  positions  of  its 
parts^  or  its  confit^uraiion,  is  galled  its  "Potential  Energy," 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  fonn  ctf  eneivy  which  we 
shall  presently  conuder.  -  Tha  word  potential  doM  not 
imply  that  this  energy  is  not  real  and  exists  only  in 
potantiidit^ ;  it  u  enei^,  aiid  has  as  nmch  claim  to  tiie 
title  as  it  has  in  any  other  form  in  wbidi  ttmay  appear. 

it  is  a  well-known, proposition  in  dynamics  tha^  if  « 
body  be  projected  TertieaUy  upwards  in  yocno^  with  • 
veloci^  of  V  centimetres  per  second,  ii  will  rise  to  a  liei^it 

of  ~  centimetres,  where  ff  represents  the  numerical  Tahie 

of  the  acceleration  produced  by  gravity  in  ceutimetreaecend 
units.  Kow,  if  m  represent  the  mass  of  the  body  in 
erammee,  its  weight  will  be  tn<f  dyneSj  for  it  will  require  • 
force  of  dyne;  to  produce  In  it  the  acceleiMioo  denoted 
by  ff.    Hence  the  work  done  in  raising  the  mass  irill  be 

represented  by  fltjr—,  that  is,  ^mv' ergs,  Butitismerelj' 

in  virtue  of  the  velocity  of  prelection  that  the  ^nass  is 
capable  of  rising  against  the  resistance  of  gravity,  and  | 
hence  we  mnst  conclude  that  at  the  instant  of  projee-' 
tion  it  possessed  ^tnv*  units  of  energy.  Now,  whatever 
be  Uie  direction  in  which  a  body  is  moving,  a  frictioti- 
less  constraint,  like  a  string  attached  to  the  body,  can 
cause  its  velocity  to  be  cbuiged  into  the  vertical  direc- 
tion without  any  change  taking  place  in  the  magnitude  -vl 
of  the  velocity.  Hence  we  may  say  that  if  a  body  of  mass 
m  be  moving  in  any  direction  relative  to  the  earth,  we  have 
at  disposal,  m  virtue  of  this  motion,  Jmv*  units  of  ^%rrgy, 
and  this  is  converted  into  potential  energy  if  the  body 
come  to  rest,  at  tbe  highest  point  of  its  path.  Like 
potential  enet^,  this  energy  is  relative  and  is  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  body  relative  to  the  earth,  for  we  know 
nothing  about  absolute  motion  in  space]  and,  moreover, 
when  we  have  brought  the  body  to  rest  relative  to  the 
earth,  we  shall  have  deprived  it  of  all  the'ener|y  which 
we  can  derive  from  its  motion.  The  energy  u  there- 
fore possessed  in  common  by  the  system  consisting  dt  t3ie  i 
earth  and  Haa  body ;  and  tiie  energy  which  a  system  poe- 
sesaes  in  virtue  of  the  Alative  motions  of  its  parts  is  called 
"Kinetic  Energy."  ^     ^  i 

A  good  example  of  the  transformation  of  kinetic  energy 
into  potential  energy,  and  mtt  "wrta,  is  seen  in  the  pendu-  I 
Inm.    ^Vhen  at  the  limits  of  its  swing,  the  pendulum  ia  for 
an  instant  at  rest,  and  all  the  euergy  of  the  oeoillation  ' 
is  potential.     When  passing  ^-^^xi^i^  position  of  I 
equHibrium,  since  gravity  can  do  no  ynore  irork  npoo  is  I 
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thlioat  dunging  its  fixed  point  of  mppoit,  all  the  anergj 
^  flacillation  b  kinetic.  At  intermediate  position*  the 
caergy  ie  parti/  kioettc  and  partly  potential. 
Kinetic  energy  is  possessed  by  a  system  of  two  or  more 
bodies  in  virtue  of  the  relative  motiua  of  its  parta.  Bince 
cat  conception  of  Telocity  is  esaentiatly  relative,  and  we 
blow  nothing  about  absolute  velocities  in  space,  ii  is  plata 
tint  any  property  possessed  by  a  body  in  virtue  of  its 
action  can  be  possessed  by  it  cmly  in  relatioD  to  those 
bodtaa  with  respect  to  which  it  is  moving,  and  thus  a 
tiagt*  rigid  body  can  never  be  said  to  possess  kinetic  energy 
ia  TirtiM  of  the  motion  of  iti  centre  of  mass.  If  a  body 
wkoM  mnas  is  ri  grammes  be  moving  with  a  velocity  of  v 
eeatimetrca  per  second  relative  to  the  earth,  the  lunetic 
energy  possnsed  by  the  system  is  }nv*  ergs  if  m  be  small 
niativft  to  the  earth.  But  if  ire  consider  two  bodies  each 
of  mass  m  and  one  of  them  moving  with  velocity  v  rela- 
tiTs  to  the  other,  we  can  only  obtain  ^mi^  units  of  work  from 
tkis  system  alone,  and  we  ought  not  to  say  that  the  system 
considered  by  itsdlf  possesses  more  than  ^fnv*  units  of 
eaargy.  If  we  include  tha  earth  in  our  system  the  whole 
esergy  will  depead  on  the  veloeitiea  of  the  bodies  relative  to 
tbs  earth,  and  not  simply  on  their  velocities  relative  to  one 
mother.  Hence  whenever  we  say  that  the  kinetio  energy 
of  a  body  ia  imir*,  we  mean  its  kinetic  energy  relative  to 
,  tbe  earth,  and  the  statement  is  only  true  when  the  mass  of 
tke  body  is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the  earth. 
Any  general  expression  fur  the  energy  of  a  system  ought  to 
b(  tme  whatever  body  in  the  system  we -consider  fixed.  It 
I  is  manifest  that  the  expression  ^mi^  will  not  be  a  true  re- 
1  t^esentation  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  earth  and  a  cannon 
■hot  if  we  choose  to  consider  the  shot  fixed  and  the  earth 
moling  towards  it.  In  fact  any  general  expression  for  the 
energy  of  a  system  must  involve  the  masses  of  €Ut  the  bodies 
omcemsd ;  hut  if  the  moss  of  one  body  be  infinite  compared 
with  that  of  any  of  the  others  we  may  adopt  the  expression 
iS{Biti')  for  the  kinetio  energy,  tha  body  of  infinite  mass 
onng  snpposed  at  rest 

It  is  only  when  a  body  possesses  no  motion  of  rotation 
that  we  may  apeak  of  its  velocity  as  a  whole.  If  a  body 
I  be  rotating  about  an  axis,  it  follows  from  D'Alembert's 
I  principle  that  the  work  it  is  capable  of  doing  while  being 
brooght  to  rest  is  the  same  as  if  each  particle  were  perfectly 
(ne  and  moving  with  the  velocity  which  it  actually 
pMsesse&  Hence  if  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about 
iti  axis  of  rotatt<Ni  be  represented  by  I,  and  its  angular 
nioeity  by  m,  the  work  which  can  be  done  by  it  if  we  can 
nceesd  in  bringing  it  to  rest  will  be  ^Iw*.  We  shall  see 
breaftcr  how  this  energy  may  be  transformed  without  the 
Up  of  any  external  body  if  we  auppoee  the  rotating  body 
u^nitely  extensible  in  any  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
uis  of  notation,  so  that  there  is  a  aeuae  in  which  we  may 
^tiik  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  ai  really  belonging 
to  the  rotating  body. 

Then  the  stresses  acting  between  the  parts  of  a  system 
iftoA  on/jr  on  the  relative  positions  of  those  parts,  the  sum 
«f  the  kinetio  energy  and  potential  energy  of  the  system  is 
ilvsjs  the  same,  provided  the  aystem  be  not  acted  upon 
by  anything  without  it  Snch  a  system  is  called  conterva- 
'w^snd  is  well  illnstnted  by  the  swinging  peqdulnm  above 
i*iMred  to.  Bnt  there  are  aoms  stresses  the  direction  of 
^Iwse  action  depends  on  that  of  the  rdative  m^fion  of  the 
nKUe  bodies  between  which  they  appear  to  tct,  while  there 
"•otfaen  whose  nagnitudt  also  depends  on  the  relative 
Ttlodties  of  the  bodies.  When  work  is  done  against  these 
'wcfs  no  equivalent  of  potential  energy  is  prodaeed,  at 
ia  the  form  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
'KtfBi<»  it,  for  if  the  motion  of  the  system  be  reversed  the 
'wtn  will  be  also  reversed  and  will  still  oppose  the  motion. 
It  m  long  bsUered  that  work  dona  against  snch  forces  | 
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was  lost  and  it  was  not  till  the  present  oentmry  that  the 
enei^  thus  transformed  was  traced,  and  the  principle  of 
conservation  of  energy  established  on  a  so  and  physical 
bosisL 

The  principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  has  been 
stated  by  Pn^essor  Clerk  Maxwell  as  follows  : — 

"  Tha  total  energy  of  any  body  or  tyettm  of  boditt  u  a 
gvantiiy  vhieh  can  neither  bt  iner«tued  nor  diminiahed  by 
any  mutual  action  of  thote  bodie*^  though  it  may  b^  trant- 
formed  itUo  any  on«  of  the  forme  of  wAte4  energy  it  etu- 
ceptihlt. 

Hence  it  follows  that,  if  a  system'  be  unaffected  by  any 
agent  external  to  itself,  the  whole  amonnt  of  energy  pos- 
sessed by  it  will  be  constant,  and  independent  of  the  mntnal 
action  of  its  ports.  If  work  be  dons  upon  a  system  or 
energy  communicated  to  it  from  without,  the  energy  of  the 
system  will  be  increased  by  the  equivalent  of  the  work  so 
done  or  by  the  energy  so  communicated ;  while  if  thd 
system  be  allowed  to  do  work  upon  external  bodies  or  in 
any  way  to  commnntcate  energy  to  them,  the  energy  of 
the  system  will  be  diminished  by  the  eqoivalent  of  the 
work  BO  done  or  energy  so  communicated. 

In  order  to  establish  this  principle  it  might  at  first  sight 
appear  necessary  to  make  direct  measurementa  of  energy  in 
all. the  forms  in  which  it  can  [>08sibly  present  itself.  Bnt 
there  is  one  form  of  energy  which  can  be  readily  measured,' 
and  to  which  all  other  forms  can  be  easily  reduced,  viz., 
heat  If  then  we  transform  a  quantity  of  energy 
from  the  form  in  which  it  is  possessed  by  the  earth  and  a 
raised  weight,  and  which  can  be  at  once  determined  in  foot, 
pounds  or  ergs,  into  heat,  and  meaiure  the  amount  of  heat 
so  produced, — and  if  anbsequently  ve  allow  sn  equal 
amount  of  energy  to  undergo  various  intermediate  trans- 
formations, but  to  be  finally  reduced  to  heat, — and  if  we 
find  that  nnder  all  conditions  the  amonnt  of  heat  is  the 
same,  and  in  different  seta  of  ezperimente  proportional  only 
to  the  amount  of  energy  with  which  we  started,  we  shall 
be  justified  in  asserting  that  no  energy  has  been  lost  or 
gaiaed  daring  the  transformations.  It  is  the  experimental 
proof  of  this  which  Joule  has  given  us  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  but  we  shall  refer  more  at  length  to  his  work  shortly. 

It  has  been  recently  pointed  out  by  Thomson  and  Teit 
{Natural  Philotophy,  arts.  262  sjj.)  that  Newton  was 
acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
ao  far^  it  belongs  purely  to  mechanics.  But  what  became 
of  the  work  done  against  friction  and  such  non-conserva' 
tive  forces  was  entirely  unknown  to  Newton,  and  for  long 
after  his  time  this  work  was  supposed  to  be  lost  There 
were,  however,  some,  even  before  Newton's  time,  who  had 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  heat  was  a  fonn  of  energy, 
fiscon  expressed  bis  conviction  that  heat  consists  of  a  kind 
of  motion  or  *'  brisk  agitation  **  of  the  particles  of  matter. 
In  the  Nenmm  Or^anum,  after  giving  a  long  list  of  the 
sources  of  heat,  some  of  which  may  fairly  be  adduced  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  he  says,  "  From  these  examples, 
taken  collectively  as  well  as  ungly,  tha  nature  whose  limit 
is  heat  appears  to  be  motion."  In  the  following  quotation 
Bacon  appears  to  rise  to  the  most  oomplete  appreciation  of 
the  dynamical  nature  of  heat,  nor  do  tjie  most  recent 
advances  in  science  enaUs  ns  to  go  mnch  further.  "  It 
muit  not  be  thought  that  heat  generates  motion  or  motion 
heat  (though  in  some  respects  this  is  true),  but  the  very 
essence  ol  hestj  or  the  substantial  self  of  heat,  is  motion 
and  nothing  alse.**  Although  icon's  essay  contains  much 
sound  reasoning  and  many  obserTations  and  ^perimenta 
are  cited  which  afford  very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
theory  he  maintains,  yet  these  are  interspersed  with  so 
many  false  analogies,  and  snch  infusion  b^ween  heat  and 
the  acrid  or  irritant  properties  of  bodies^  that^s  must  re^ 
serve  U»  those  who  came  after  hiffl  the  credit'  of  linvip^. 
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eatablUbed  the~^dynamical  tlieoiy  of  heat  upon  a  Btt'ictly 
scientific  basis. 

After  NewtoQ's  tims  th«  first  impDrUiDt  step  in  tbe 
hiBtory  of  energy  was  made  by  Benjamin  I'hompson,  Count 
Bamford,  and  was  published  in  the  Phil.  Tratis.  for  1798. 
KamFord  was  engaged  in  euperintending  the  boring  of 
cannon  in  the  military  arsenal  at  Uunich,  and  was  stmck 
by  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
boring  bar  upon  the  brass  castings.  In  order  to  see 
whether  the  heat  came  out  of  the  chipe  he  compared  tbe 
capacity  for  heat  of  the  chips  abraded  by  tbe  boring  bar 
with  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  metal  cnt  from  tbe 
block  by  a  fine  saw,  and  obtained  the  sanie  result  in  the 
two  cases,  from  which  he  concluded  that  "the  heat  produced 
could  not  possibly  hare  been  furbished  at  the  expense  of 
the  latest  heat  of  the  metaUio  chipe." 

Eamford  then  tnmed  np  a  hoUow  cylinder  which  was 
cait  ia  one  piece  with  a  brass  aiz-pouader,  and  baring 
redoeed  the  connection  between  the  cylinder  and  cannon  to 
ft  narrow  neclc  of  metal,  he  canaecl  a  Uunt  borer  to  press 
against  the  hoUuw  of  the  cylinder  with  a  force  eqnal  to  the 
weight  of  about  10,000  9i,  while  Qu  casting  was  made  to 
rotate  in  a  latha  By  this  means  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  brass  was  raised  Uirongh  about  70*  Fahr.,  while  the 
ftinoaat  of  metal  abraded  vaa  only  837  grains.  Th^ 
'<7lioder,  whan  it  was  sabeeqnentlj  removed  from  the  rest 
of  the  oitin^  was  foiutd  to  wei^  1I3'13  % 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  heat  was  not  dne  to  the 
action  of  the  atr  upon  the  newly  exposed  metaUie  surfoce, 
the  cylinder  and  the  end  of  the  boi^  bar  were  immersed 
in^8-7T  ft  of  water  cootofned  in  an  oak  bpx  The 
temperatore  of  the  water  at  the  oommaneement  of  the, 
experiment  was  60'  Fahr.,  and  after  two  horses  had  tamed 
the  lathe  for  S|  honrs  the  w^r  boiled.  Taking  into 
account  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  box  and  tiie  mrtal, 
Bumford  calcnUted  that  the  heat  derebped  was  sufBcirat 
to  raise  26-68  lb  of  water  from  the  freezmg  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  in  this  calculation  the  heat  lost  by  radiation  and 
condoetion  was  neglected.  Since-  one  horse  was  capable  of 
doing  the  work  required,  Romford  remarked  that  one  horse 
can  generate  heat  as  laindly  as  nine  wax  candlee  burning 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Finally,  Rumford  rsTiewed  all  the  sources  from  which 
the  heat  might  haTo  been  supposed  to  be  derived, 
and  concluded  that  it  was  simply  prodaced  by  the  friction, 
and  that  the  snpply  was  iuexhanstible,  "  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,"  he  remarks,  *'  that  anything  which  any 
insulated  body  or  system  of  bodies  can  continue  to  furnish 
tnthcrut  limiUaim  eaouot  possibly  be  a  material  ttihUance  ; 
abd  it  appeals  to  me  to  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite 
iropoasible,  to  fcnn  any  distmct  idea  of  anything  capable  of 
being  excit«d  and  communicated  in  the  manner  that  heat 
was  exdted  and  oommunioated  In  these  e^nriments,  except 
it  be  motion." 

About  the  same  time  that  Bumford's  experiments  were 
published.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  showed  that  two  pieces  of 
ice  could  be  melted  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  vacuum 
although  everything  Burronndiog  tbem  was  at  a  temperature 
below  the  freezing  point  He  did  not,  however,  see  that 
since  the  heat  could  not  have  been  supplied  by  the  ice,  for 
ice  absorbs  heat  in  melting,  this  experiment  afforded  con- 
closive  proof  of  the  dynamical  nature  of  heat 

Though  we  may  allow  that  the  results  obtained  by 
Rumford'  and  Davy  demonstrate  satisfactorily  that  heat  is 
in  some  w«y  due  to  motion,  yet  they  do  not  tell  us  to  what 
particular  dynamical  quantity  heat  corresponds.  For 
example,  does  the  heat  generated  by  friction  vary  as  the 
friction  and  the  time  during  which  it  acte,  or  is  it  propor- 
tional to  the  friotioQ  and  the  distaace  through  which  the 
rubbing  bodies  are  di^laced,— that  is,  to  tbe  work  done 
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against  friction,— or  does  it  iuvolve  any  other  conditions  t 
If  it  can  be  shown  that,  however  the  duration  and  all  other 
conditions  of'^he^ experiment  maybe  varied,  the  same  amount 
of  heat  can  in  the  end  be  always  produced  when  the  same 
amount  of  energy  is  expended,  l^en,  and  only  then«  can 
we  infer  that  heat  is  a  form  of  energy,  and  that  the  energy 
coaiumed  has  been  really  transformed  into  heat  This 
Joule  has  done,  and  his  experiments  conclusively  provft 
that  heat  and  energy  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  all 
other  fomip  of  energy  with  which  we  are  acquainted  can  be 
transformed  into  an  equivalent  amount  of  heat;  and  this  ia 
the  condition  ultimately  assumed  by  the  energy  employed 
in  doing  work  against  Motion  and  similar  forces^  wMch 
energy  was  in  Newton's  time  supposed  to  be  lost 

DsninTioif. — The  quaniiiy  af  energy  whickj  ^  emtirely 
amverted  into  heat,  it  capable  (f  raitinff  the  Umperaiure 
the  unit  man  o/  wOtr  from  0'  C.  to  V  G.  it  etUUd  tht 
fMekanieal  equivalent  «^  heat. 

One  M  the  first  who  took  in  hand  the  deteiminalim  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  was  S^guin,  a  nephew  of 
Montgolfier.  He  argued  that,  if  heat  be  energy,  then,  whon  it 
is  empk^ed  in  doing  work,  as  is  a  stesm-engine,  smne  of  the 
heat  most  itself  be  ccmsumed  in  tiie  operttUoo.  Hmce  he 
inferred  that  the  amount  of  heat  given  np  to  the  condenser 
of  an  engine  when  the  engine  is  dmng  work  must  be  las 
than  when  the  same  amount  of  stesm  is  blown  throoch  the 
engine  withoat  doing  any  worL  S^in  was  nnaMe  to 
verify  this  experimentally,  tmt  in  1867  Hirn  succeeded,  not 
only  in  showing  that  auch  a  difference  exists,  but  in 
measnring  end  hence  determining  a  toIenUy  appioiimate 
value  of  the  nieobanioal  equivalent  of  heat 

In  1839  S^uin  endeavoured  to  detennise  the 
equivalent  of  heat  from  the  loss  of  heat  soflered  bjr  steam 
in  expanding  OMiminjr  that  the  wlude  of  the  heat  to  lost 
was  consumed  in  doing  external  wcalc  against  the  preasure 
to  which  the  steam  was  exposed.  This  assumption,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  justified,  because,  it  neglected  to  take 
account  of  work  which  might  possibly  have  to  be  done 
viiMn  ike  iteam  tttelf  during  the  expanaion. 

In  1842,  Mayer,  apfayuciao  at  Eeilbroim^  pubU^ed  an 
attempt  .to  determine  the  mechanical  eqaiweut  of  beet 
from  the  heat  produced  when  air  ia  compressed.  Mayer 
made  an  assumption  the  converse  of  that  of  S^gidn, 
asserting  that  the  whole  of  the  work  done  in  compreeaing 
the  air  was  converted  into  heat,  and  neglectiag  the 
possibility  of  heat  being  consumed  in  domg  work  within 
the  air  itself  or  being  produced  by  the  transformation  of 
internal  potential  energy.  Joule  afterwards  proved  (see 
below)  that  Mayer'a  assumption  was  in  acconlanee  with 
fact,  so  that  his  method  was  a  sound  one  as  far  as  experi* 
meat  was  concerned,  and  it  was  only  on  account  of  the 
values  of  the  specific  heats  of  air  at  constant  pressure  and 
at  constant  volume  employed  by  him  being  very  inexact 
that  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  obtained 
by  Mayer  was  very  far  from  the  truth. 

Passing  over  Colding,  who  in  1843  presented  to  tibe 
Royal  Society  of  Copeahagen  a  paper  entitled  "Theses 
concerning  Force,"  which  clearly  stated  the  '*  principle  of 
the  perpetuity  of  energy,"  and  who  also  performed  a  series 
of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  beat 
developed  by  the  compression  of  various  bodies  which  entitle 
liim  to  be  mentioned  among  the  founders  of  the  modem 
theory  of  energy,  we  come  to  Dr  Joule  of  Mandiester,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  more  than  tu  any  other  for  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
on  the  broad  basis  on  which  it  now  stands.  The  best 
known  of  Joule's  experiments  was  that  in  which  a  brass 
paddle  consisting  of  eight  arms  of  complicated  form 
arranged  symmetrically  round  an  axis  was  made  to  rotate 
in  a  cylin^cal  tossoI  of  water  oontaining^f^nr  fixed  vanes. 
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wUdi  aUomd  tk«  punge  of  tha  unu  of  the  paddle  Inl 
pBmnt«d  tbemter  from  iotatiiigu4  wbole.  paddle 
WH  drmn  hj  wei^ti  connected  vtth  it  by  atringa  vhidi 
puaed  over  friction  roller^  uid  the  temfMiatnre  of  the 
wtboT  was  obsemd  by  thermometeia  which  indicated  ^^th. 
of  a  d^ree  Fahmiheit  Special  ezperiments  were  ipMe  to 
d^ermine  the  work  done  agaiut  lealatancea  oatside  the  res- 
id  of  water,  wlueh  amonntcd  to  abont  O06  ol  the  whole,  and 
coRectiona  were  made  for  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  the 
haayvacj  of  thMir  affecting  the  descendii^  weighta,  and 
the  snergy  dissipated  when  the  weighta  etniek  the  floor 
with  ft  finite  Teloci^.  Ftcon  theee  ezperimenta  Jonle 
obtained  773*693  foot-ponads  in  the  Utitnde  ni  Uancheater 
ae  eqniTalent  to  the  amoont  of  beat  required  to  raiae  1  lb 
«f  Vfttar  tkoogh  1'  Faht.  from  the  freedng^nint,  Adopt- 
ia(  the  centifl^ide  aeale,  this  giroa  1890*846  foot-ponnds 
aa  tlie  mechanical  eqniTalmt  td  heat 
With  aaai^MzatuB  nmilar  to  the  abon^  but  smaller,  made 
boB  and  filled  with  mercniy,  Joule  obtained  reaalta  vary- 
ing  fnm  773*814  foot-ponnas  when'dnTing  weights  of 
about  Si  Vi.  were  empIoTcd  to  775*363  foot-ponnda  when 
the  driving  weights  were  only  abont  19}  &t.  By  caosing 
two  cosiical  anrfoces  of  cast-iron  immeraed  In  mercury  and 
eoBdftincd  in  an  iron  Teesel  to  nb  against  one  another  when 
pnsaed  together  by  a  lever,  Jonle  obtained  776*046  foot- 
ponoda  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  when  the 
kcftT;f  im^hta  were  need,  and  774*93  foot-pounds  with  the 
anuU  drtnng  wrights.  In  this  uperiment  a  great  noise 
was  ^odnoed,  corresponding  to  a  loss  of  energy,  and  Joule 
eadeftvoued  to  determine  the  amount  of  energy  necessary 
to  prodnce  an  equal  amount  of  sound  from  the  string  of  a 
Tioloocello  and  to  ^ly  a  corresponding  correction. 

The  close  agreement  between  the  results  of  these  experi- 
Bants,  differing  widely  as  they  do  in  their  details,  at  least 
iadioteB  that  "  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  friction  is 
proportional  -to  the  work  done  and  independent  of  the 
natora  of  the  rubbing  surfaces."  Joule  inferred  from  them 
that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is  probably  about 
773  foot-pounds,  at,  employing  the  centigrade  scale,  about 
1390  foot-pounds. 

Previondy  to  determining  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
haatt  by  the  moat  accurate  experimental  method  at  his 
eoounand,  Jonle  established  a  seriee  of  cases  in  which  the 
ffodnetiou  of  one  kind  of  energy  was  accompanied  by  a 
dtaappeaTsnce  of  some  <Aher  form.  In  1840  heshowed  that 
when  an  dectrio  current  waa  produced  by  means  of  a 
dyauiUMnagneto-electrie  machine  the  heat  generated  in  the 
coadactor,  when  no  external  work  was  done  by  the  current, 
waa  the  same  aa  if  the  ene^  employed  in  producing  the 
eaimit  had  been  converted  into  heat  by  friction^  thus  show- 
big  tbat  electric  cnrrente  conform  to  the  principle  of  the 
eoDsorratjon  of  energy,  aince  energy  can  neither  be  created 
nor  destajyed  by  them.  He  also  determined  a  roughly  ap- 
proDcimata  value  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  from 
the  results  of  these  experiments.  Extending  bis  inveatiga- 
tjona  to  the  currenty  produced  by  batteries,  he  found  that 
the  total  voltaic  heat  generated  in  any  circuit  was  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  electrochemical  equivalents 
dectrolysed  in  each  cell  multiplied  by  the  electromotive 
lone  of  the  battery.  Now,  we  know  that  the  number  of 
olaebochamical  equivalents  electrolysed  is  proportional  to 
Ae  whole  amouot  of  electricity  which  passed  through  the 
oreuit,  and  the  product  of  this  by  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  battery  is  the  work  done  by  the  latter,  so  that  in 
ttis  case  also  Joule  showed  that  the  heat  generated  waa 
proportional  to  the  work  done. 

During  his  experiments  on  the  heat  produced  by  electric 
evrents,  Joule  showed  that,  when  a  platinum  wire  waa 
hsatad  by  Oeoiinent  so  as  to  emit  lights  the  heat  generated 
lifha.dRdt  for  tiie  same  anonnt  tit  work  done  l^the 
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battery  was  less  than  when  the  wire  was  kept  cold,  proving 
that  when  light  is  produced  an  equivalent  amount  of  some 
other  form  <^  eae^  must  disappear. 

In  1844  and  1846  Jonle  published  a  aniea  of  researches 
on  the  compression  and  expannon  of  air.  A  metal  vtssel 
was  placed  in  a  calorimeter  and  air  fmced  into  it,  the 
amount  of  energy  expended  in  compressing  the  air  being 
measured.  Aasnming  that  the  wh<de  of  we  energy  was 
converted  into  heat,  when  the  air  waa  subjected  to  a  jHreasnre 
of  31*6  atmoapherei  Jonle  obtaiiwd  for  tiie  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  aboid  824*8  foot^unda,  and  when  a 
preasnre  of  only  10*6  atmo^dwrea  was  em]^<^ed  the  xesolt 
waa  796-9  foot-pounds. 

In  &6  next  experiment  the  air  was  ccanpressed  as  before^ 
and  then  allowed  to  escape  thnn^h  a  long  lead  tube  im- 
mersed  in  Um  vator  of  a  calorimeter,  and  finally  collected  in 
a  bell  jar.  Tba  amoont  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  air  could 
tims  be  measured,  while  the  work  done  by  it  in  expanding, 
could  be  readily  calculated.  Tji  elhnring  theair  to  expand 
from  a  {aressure  <d  31  atmospheres  to  that  of  1  atntosphne' 
Ute  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  beat  obtained  waa 
821-89  foc^ponnda.  Between  10  atmoapherce  and  I  it  waa 
816*876  foot-pounds,  and  between  23  and  14  atmoepherea 
761*74  foot-pounds. 

But,  unlike  Mi^er  and  Sdgnin,  Joule  was  not  content 
with  assuming  that  when  air  is  compressed  or  allowed  to 
expand  the  heat  generated  or  absorbed  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  work  done  and  of  that  only,  no  change  being  made  in 
the  internal  energy  of  the  air  itself  when  the  temperature  is 
kept  constant  To  test  this  two  vessels  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  last  experiment  were  placed  in  the  same  calorimeter 
and  connected  by  a  tube  with  a  stop-cock.  One  contained 
air  at  a  pressure  of  23  atmo^heres,  while  the  other  was  ei- 
hansted.  On  opening  the  atop-cock  no  work  was  done  by  the 
expanding  air  against  octemal  forces,  aince  it  expanded  into 
a  vacuum,  and  it  was  found  that  no  heat  waa  generated  or 
absorbed.  This  showed  that  Mayer's  assumption  was  true. 
On  repeating  the  experiment  when  the  two  vraaels  were 
pl&cod  in  different  calorimeters,  it  was  found  that  heat  waa 
abaorbed  by  the  vessel  containing  the* compressed  air,  while 
an  equal  quantity  of  heat  was  produced  in  the  calorimeter 
contMoing  the  exhausted  vessel  The  heat  absorbed  was 
consumed  in  giving  motion  to  the  issuing  stream  d  air,  and 
was  reproduMd  by  the  impact  of  the  oartides  on  Hbo  sides 
of  the  exhausted  vessel.^ 

The  more  recent  researches  of  Dr  Joule  and  Sir  William 
Thomson  (Pkil  Trans.,  1863,  p.  367,  1864,  p.  321,  and 
1663,  p.  679)  have  ehown  that  the  statement  that  no 
internal  ipork  ia  done  when  a  gas  expands  or  contracts  ia 
not  qtute  true,  but  the  amount  is  veiy  small  in  the  cases 
of  those  gases  which,  like  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
can  only  be  liquefied  by  intense  cold  and  pressure.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  mixtures  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
beha^d  more  like  theoretically  pofect  gsaee  than  either  of 
the  gases  alone. 

For  the  other  contributions  of  Jonle  to  our  knowledge  of 
energy,  and  for  those  of  8adi  Camot,  Rankine,  Clausius, 
Helmholtz,  Sir  William  Thomson,  James  Thomson,  Favre, 
and  others,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  articlea  on  the 
several  branches  of  physics,  especially  to  Heat. 

Though  we  can  convert  the  whole  of  the  energy 
poBseaied     any  mechanical  i^yrtem  into  heat,  it  is  not  in 
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onr  power  to  perform  the  ihverse  opetatioa,  and  to  utilize 
(he  whole  of  tiie  heat  in  doing  mechanical  work.  Thus  we 
aee  (bat  different  forma  of  energy  are  not  equally  valuable 
for  conversion  into  woric  The  energy  of  a  syetem  should 
be  meunred  by  the  amount  of  work  it  can  do  under  the 
moat  iavonrable  conditions  which  can  be  imagined,  though 
we  are 'not  necessarily  capable  of  realiziBg  them.  The 
ratio  of  the  portion  of  the  energy  of  a  system  which  can 
und^r  given  conditions  'be  converted  into  work  to  the 
whole  amount  of  energy  present  is  called  the  availabilttp 
of  the  energy.  If  a  system  be  removed  from  all  com* 
monication  vritb  _  anything  outside  of  itoelf,  the  whole 
amount  of  enei^  possessed  by  it  will  remain  the  some, 
bat  will  of  its  own  accord  tend  to  ondetgo  such  trans- 
formations as  will  diminish  its  availability;  for  since 
work  is  done  only  when  energy  undergoes  transforma- 
tion, every  change  which  it  ia  allowed  to  undergo  of  ite  own 
accord  deprives  us  of  one  opportunity  of  deriving  useful 
work»  that  is,  of  converting  a  portion  of  the  energy  into 
the  particular  foun  we  desire.  This  principle,  known  as 
the  principle  of  the  dissipation  of  energy,  yna  first  pointed 
out  by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  the  PhUotopkical  Magaxine 
for  April  1 862,  and  was  applied  by  him  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal problems  of  cosmical  physics.  Though  controlling  all 
phenomena  of  which  we  have  any  experience,  the  principle 
^f  the  dissipation  of  energy  rests  on  a  very  different  founda- 
tion from  that  of  the  conservation  of  enei^ ;  for  while  we 
can  conceive  of  no  means  of -circumventing  the  latter 
principle,  it  seems  that  the  actions  of  iutelligent  beings  are 
subject  to  the  former  only  in  consequence  of  the  rudeness 
of  th'e  machinery  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  for  con- 
troUiag  the  behaviour  of  those  portions  of  matter  in  virtue 
of  the  relative  motions  or  positions  of  which  the  energy 
with  which  they  have  to  de^  exists.  If  we  hav.e  a  weight 
capable  of  falling  through  a  certaio  distance,  we  can  employ 
the  system  consisting  of  the  earth  and  weight  to  do  an 
amouot  of  useful  work  which  is  leas  than  the  potential 
energy  possessed  by  th^qratem  only  in  consequence  of  the 
friction  of  the  constraints,  so  that  ue  limit  vi  availabiHty 
in  ^is'caae  determined  only  by  the  frictioa  which  is 
nnavoidable.  Here  we  hare  to  deal  with  a  qrstem  with 
which  we  can  grapple,  and  whose  motions  can  be  controlled 
at  wiU.  If,  on  tiie  otiker  hand,  we  havf  (o  deal  with  a 
system  of  molecules  of  whose  motions  we  become  constuous 
only  by  indirect  means,  while  we  know  absdutely  nothing 
nther  of  the  motioni  or  poaitiotis  of  any  individual 
mdeculea,  it  is  canons  that  ve  cannot  grasp  single 
molecules  and^  oohtrol  ilwr  movements  so  as  to  derive 
vork  from  the  system.  AU  we  can  do^  then,  is  to  place  the 
^stem  under  certain  conditions,  and  be  .content  with  the 
amount  of  wwk  which  it  ia,  as  it  were,  willing  to  do  under 
thoae  omditiouL  It  is  well  known  that  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  heat  possessed  by  a  body  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture can  be  converted  into  work  than  in  tSe  case  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  heat  poeseased  by  a  body  at  a  low  tomperar 
ture,  so  ^t  the  availalnlity  of  heat  increases  with  the 
iemperaturo. 

(aerk  Maxwell  supposed  two  compartments,  A  and  B, 
to  be  filled  with  gas  at  the  same  temperature,  and  to  be 
separated  by  a  partition  containing  a  number  of  trap- 
doors, each  of  which  could  be  opened  or  closed  without 
any  expenditure  of  ener^.  An  intelligent  creature,  or 
*'  demon,"  possessed  of  unlimited  powers  of  vision,  is  placed 
in  charge  of  each  door,  with  instructiona  to  open  the  door 
whenever  a  particle  in  A  (tomes  towards  it  with  more  than 
a  certain  velocity  V,  and  to  keep  it  closed  against  all 
particles  in  A  moving  with  less  than  this  velocity,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  open  the  door  whenever  a  particle  in  B 
approaches  it  with  less  than  a  certain  velocity  v,  which  is 
not  greater  than  V,  and  to  keep  it  closed  agiuiisfr  aU 


particles  in  B  moving  with  a  greater  velod^  fhaa  tliia. 
By  contiauing  this  process  every  unit  of  mass  which  enters 
'B  will  carry  with  it  more  energy  than  each  unit  which 
leaves  B,  and  hence  the  temperature  of  the  gas  in  B  will  be 
raised  and  that  of  the  gas  in  A  lowered,  while  no  heat  is 
lost  and  no  energy  expended,  bo  that  by  the  uiplication 
of  intelligence  alone  a  portion  of  gas  of  uniform  pres- 
sure and  temperature  may  be  divided  into  t^ro  part^  in 
which  both  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  are  diffwent, 
and  from  which,  therefor^  work  can  be  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  heat  If  the  gas  do  not  liquefy,  there  seems  no 
limit  to  the  extent  to  whuh  this  operation  may  be  carried, 
by  increasing  Y  and  diminishing  v,  except  that  v  cannot  be 
made  less  than  zero,  which  corresponds  to  the  whole  of  the 
energy  being  abstracted  from  the  gas  in  A  and  given  to 
that  in  R  This  shows  that  the  principle  of  the  dissipadim 
of  energy  has  control  over  the  actions  of  those  agents  onhr 
whose  faculties  are  too  gross  to  enable  them  to  grapple  with 
those  portions  of  matt«r  In  virtue  of  the  relative  motions 
or  reUtive  positions  fd  which  Che  metisj  ezUts  with  wkidi 
they  are  concerned. 

^  April  1870  Lord  Rayleigh  published  a  paper  in  tha 
PhUosophicat  Xageuint  on  "the  work  which  may  be 
gained  during  the  mixing  of  gases."  In  the  preface  to 
the  pnpor  Lord  Rayleigh  says,  "  "Whenever,  then,  two  ^ses 
are  allowed  to  mix  without  the  performance  of  work,  there 
is  dissipation  of  enetgy,  and  an  opportunity  of  doing  work 
at  the  expense  of  low  temperature  heat  has  been  for  evor 
lost."  He  then  shows  that  the  amonnt  of  work  obtainable 
is  equal  to  that  which  can  be  done  by  the  first  gas  in 
expanding  into  the  space  occupied  by  the  second  (supposed 
vacuous)  together  with  that  done  by  the  second  in 
expanding  into  the  space  occupied  by  the  first  In  the ' 
experiment  imagined  by  Lord  Rayleigh  a  porous  diaphragm 
takes  the  place  of  the  partition  ejid  trap-doors  imagined  by 
Clerk  Maxwell,  uid  the  gases  sort  ^emaelves  on  aoeoont  a 
the  difference  in  the  velocities  of  mean  square  of  molecules 
ot  the  different  gases.  When  the  pressure  on  one  dde  of  the , 
diaphragm  is  greater  than  that  on  die  other,  won  my  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  heat  in  pushing  the  duiphragm,  and 
the  operation  continued  tuntu  tiie  gases  are  uniform^ 
diffused.  There  ia  this  difference^  however,  between  this 
experiment  and  Clerk  Maxwell'^  that  when  the  gases 
have  diffiiaed  the  expwiment  cannot  be  repeated,  and  it  is 
no  more  contrary  to  the  disMpation  of  energy  than  is  the 
fact  that  wosk  may  be  derived  at  tha  expense  of  heat  wh«i 
a  gas  expands  into  a  vacuum,  for  the  working  substance  ia 
not  finally  restored  to  its  original  condition ;  while  Clerk 
Maxwell's  experiment  may  be  supposed  to  be  continued 
and  work  obtained  till  the  whole  of  the  gas  has  bean 
reduced  to  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature,  and  the  ex- 
periment may  be  repeated  by  again  heating  the  gas.  Inde- 
pendently of  Lord  Rayleigh,  Mr  S.  Tolver  Preston,  in 
Kovember  1877,  called  attention  to  the  work  which  may 
be  done  at  the  expense  *qf  heat  during  the  diffusion  it 
gases,  and  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  dissifAtion  dt 
energy  (see  Naturo,  Nov.  8,  1877). 

In  these  esperimenta  the  molecular  energy  oi  a'ga?  ia 
converted  into  work  only  in  virtue  of  the  molecules  being 
separated  into  classes  in  which  their  velocities  are  different, 
and  these  classes  thou  allowed  to  act  upon  one  another 
through  the  intervention  of,  a  suitable  heat  engine.  If  we 
could  carry  out  this  subdivision-  into  cloases  as  far  as  we 
pleased  we  might  transform  the  whole  of  the  heat  of  & 
body  into  work.  '  The  aviulability  of  heat  is  limited  (mly 
by  our  power  of  bringing  those  particles  whose  motions 
coustitute  hea^  in  bodies  to  rest  relatively  to  one  another ; 
and  we  have  precisely  similar  limitsto  the  av^lability  of 
the  energy  auo 
bodiist. 


ciseiy  suniiar  limits  to  tne  avauaDuuy  oi 
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If  a  liatteij  of  electromotiro  (ore«  E  maintaia  a  correut 
C  in  &  eondactor,  and  do  other  electromotive  force  exist  in 
tike  ctrcoitf  the  whole  of  the  work  done  will  be  coaverted 
into  heat,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  per  second  will  be 
EC.  If  R  denote  the  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit,  £  »  CB, 
and  the  heat  generated  per  second  is  C'K.  If  the  current 
drire  an  electromagnetic  engine,  the  reaction  of  the  engine 
will  produce  an  electromotive  force  opposing  the  current. 
Sappose  the  current  to  be  thns  reduced  to  C.  Then  the 
work  done  hy  the  battery  per^  second  will  be  EC  or  OCR, 
while  the  heat  generated  per  second  will  be  C^B,  bo  that 
we  hare  tiie  difference  (C  -  (T)CK  for  the  energjr  consumed 
in  drtTine  the  engine.  The  ratio  of  this  to  the  whole  work 
C— C 

dooel^  the  "trnttery  is  ■■  q->  bo  that  the  effidency  ib 

inereised  bj  diinini«h'ng  C.  If  we  could  drive  the  engine 
«o  £ut  aa  to  reduce  C'to  zero,  the  whole  of  the  energy  . of 
the  battery  would  be  available,  no  heat  being  produced  in 
the  wires,  but  Hie  horse-power  of  the  engine  would  be 
ii^^nitely  small.  The  reason  why  the  whole  of  the 
eae^  of  the  current  is  not  available  ia,that  heat  must 
alwajs  be  generated  in  a  wire  in  which  a  finite  current  is 
flowiog,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  a  battery  in  which  the  whole 
of  Che  energy  of  chemical  affinity  ia  employed  in  producing 
a  earrent,  the  availability  of  the  energy  is  limited  otUy  on 
seeoaDt  of  the  resistance  of  the  condactors,  and  may  be 
iafteased  diminishing  this  resistance.  The  availability 
el  the  enei^  of  electrical  separation  in  a  charged  Leyden 
jar  u  also  limited  onlv  by  the  resistance  of  conductors,  in 
virtue  of  which  an  amount  of  heat  is  neceesarily  produced, 
which  is  greater  the  less  the  time  occupied  in  dischai^ng 
the  jar.  The  availability  of  the  energy  of  maguetization  is 
limited  by  the  coercive  force  of  the  magnetized  material,  ta 
virtue  of  which  any  change  in  the  intensity  of  magnetization 
u  accompanied  by  the  production  of  heat 

Since  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  system  is 
unaffected  by  any  actions  taking  place  between  tixQ  parts 
of  the  system,  it  ia  plain  that  a'Bystem  considered  by  itself 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  energy  in  virtue  of  the  motion 
sf  its  centre  of  mass,  aod  in  estimating  the  energy  of  the 
iTstem  at  any  instant  we  iday  therefore  treat  this  point  as 
fixed,  and  consider  only  motions  relative  to  it.  Thus  any 
ototioa  of  rotation  we  may  consider  to  take  place  about  an 
ixB  through  the  centre  of  mass.  Kow,  if  a  system  be 
tut  acted  upon  by  any  forces  from  without  which  have  a 
aomeut  about  this  axis,  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity 
3f  the  system  and  of  its  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis 
2f  rotation  will  remain  unchanged.  Hence  if  we  increase 
the  moment  of  inertia  we  shall  diminish  the  angular 
nlodty  in  the  inverse  ratio,  and  therefore  diminish  the 
eaergy  cA  rotation  in  this  raUo,  since  the  latter  is  proper^ 
tional  to  the  moment  of  inertia  and  the  square  of  the 
asgolar  velocity.  If,  then,  we  have  a  material  system 
urnng  in  the  most  general  manner  possible,  we  shaU 
leduM  its  kinetic  energy  to  a  minimum  by  causing  such 
actioiis  to  take  place  between  the  parts  of  the  system  as 
win  make  its  moment  of  inertia  about  the  invariable  line 
■  gnat  as  possible,  and  then  changing  the  relative  motions 
of  the  parts  in  sm^  a  manner  that  they  move  as  if  they 
«tre  rig;idly  connected  with  one  another.  The  motion  of 
tb  system  will  then  be  a  simple  rotation  with  its  kinetic 
tiergy  as  small  as  poesible,  and  the  greatest  amoaut  of 
fKtff  will  thus  have  been  transformed. 

In  all  Uie  eases  we  have  examined  there  is  a  general 
teadency  for  other  forms  of  energy  to  be  transformed  into 
hat  GO  account  of  the  friction  of  rough  sn^faces,  the 
RiiitaDoe  of  conductors,  or  similar  causes,  and  thas  to  lose 
HaiUhillty-  In  somo  cases,  as  when  heat  is  converted 
kta  the  kinetic  ene^  <^  moving  machinery  or  the 
pteaHial  eaergy  of  raised  wds^t^  there  seems  to  be  an 


ascent  of  energy  from  the  less  available  form  of  heat  to  the 
more  available  form  of  mechanical  energy,  but  when  thia 
takes  place  there  is  always,  accompanying  it,  a  quantity  of 
heat  which  passes  from  a  body  at  a  high  temperature  to 
one  at  a  lower  temperature,  thus  losing  availability,  so  that 
on  the  whole  there  is  a  degradation  of  energy.  Thus 
Thomson's  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  which  states  that 
"  it  is  impossible  by  means  of  inanimate  material  agency  to 
obtain  work  by  cooling  matter  below  the  tem,~-<*Tature  of 
the  coldest  body  in  the  neighbouAood,"  appeai^  to  be 
generally  true,  except  when  this  work  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  soma  other  condition  of  advantage,  as,  for 
example,  that  possessed  by  air  at  a  hij^er  pressure  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  or  by  different  kinds  of  matter 
which  are  separate  and  tend  to  diffuse,  attd  then  the  work 
having  once  been  obtained,  the  system  cannot  be  restored 
to  its  original  condition  without  the  degradation  of  energy 
from  some  other  source,  even  though  the  heat  converted 
into  work  be  restored  to  the  working  bodies. 

It  is  sometimes  important  to  consider  the  rate  at  which 
energy  may  be  transformed  into  useful  work,  or  the  horse- 
power of  ^e  agent.  It  generally  happens  thst  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  from  a  given  supply 
of  energy,  and  to  obtain  it  at  the  greatest  rate,  are  conflict* 
ing  interests.  We  have  seen  that  the  effiexeacy  of  van 
electromagnetic  engine  is  greatest  when  the  current  is 
indefinitely  small,  and  then  the  rate  at  which  it  works  is 
also  indefinitely  small  Jacobi  showed  that  for  a  given 
electromotive  force  in  the  battery  the  horse-power  is 
greatest  when  the  current  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it 
would  be  if  the  en^ue  were  at  rest  A  sinular  condition 
obtains  in  the  steam-engine,  in  which  a  great  rate  of 
working  necessitates  the  dissipation  of  a  large  amount  of 
energy  through  the  resistance  of  the  steam-pipes,  Ac  The 
only  way  to  secure  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  with  a  great 
horse-power  in  the  case  of  the  steam-engine  is  by  increasing 
the  section  of  the  steam-pipes  and  the  areu  of  the  steam 
ports.  The  efficiency  of  an  electromagnetic  engine  cannot 
be  greater  than  cne-half  when  it  is  working  at  its  maximum 
horae-power,  but  we  may  obtain  any  fixed  rate  of  working 
we  please  with  a  given  degree  of  efficiency  by  diminishing 
the  resistance  of  the  battery  and  conductors  until  the 
maximum  hoise-power  of  the  engine  exceeds  that  at  which 
it  is  to  be  worked  by  a  sufficient  amount  (w.  o.) 

ENFANTIN,  Baeth^lemy  Pbospee  [Lb  PiRB  EnfaK' 
tin],  (1796-*1864),  one  of  the  founders  of  Saint-Simonism, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  February  8,  1796.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  banker  of  Dauphiny,  and  after  receiving  his  early 
education  at  a  lyceum,  was  sent  in  1813  to  the  Nicole 
Folytechnique.  In  March  1 8H  he  was  one  of  the  band  of 
students  who,  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre  and  3aint> 
Chaumont,  attempted  resistance  to  the  armies  of  the  allies 
then  engaged  in  tiie  investment  of  Paris,  In  consequence 
of  this  outbreak  of  patidotic  enthusiasm,  the  school  was 
soon  aft«r  closed  by  Louis  XVIIL,  and  the  young  student 
was  compelled  to  seek  some  other  career  instead  of  that  of 
the  soldier.  He  first  engaged  himself  to  a  country  wine- 
merchant,  for  whom  he  travelled  in  Germany,  Russia,  and 
the  Ketherlands.  In  1821  he  entered  a  banking-house 
newly  established  at  St  Petersbnrg,  but  returned  two  years 
later  to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  cashier  to  the  C^i&su 
Hypoth&^aire.  At  the  same  time  he  became  a  member  of 
the  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari,  In  1825  a  new  turn 
was  given  to  his  thoughts  and  his  life  by  the  friendship 
which  he  formed  with  Olinde  Rodrignez,  the  favoured 
disciple  of  Saint-Simon.  Introduced  by  Rodriguez  to  the 
master,  who  was  then  near  his  end,  he  ardently  embraced 
his  doctrines  and  schemes  of  social,  political,  and  religious 
reformation.  With  Bodriguez  he  received  the  la^jiu-' 
BtmctioDs  of  Saint-Smon,  and  the  two  were  entnisted 
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with  the  pTopmm*^ '  and  derelopment  of  his  Bystem. 
Their  first  step  the  establishment  of  a  journal,  entitled 
Le  Pndueieur,  and  ^  a-Umited  liabili^  company  for  ita 
,  snpport,  Thia  joamal  had  for  its  motto  **  The  Golden  Age, 
hitherto  pkead  hj  blind  tradition  in  the  past,  is  before  ns." 
Enfantin  oontribnted  largely  to  ita  pages;  and  setting  forth 
in  it  not  mHj  the  doctrine*  <^  his  master,  bnt  also  new 
views  of  hia  own,  he  gave  (Aenoe  to  some  of  his  supporters, 
and  in  the  eoncse  of  1836  the  journal  was  diBoontinned. 
He  had  now  beoome  knows,  and  had  found  influential 
adherents  in  some  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  among 
them  Blanqni,  Basard,  DuTeyrier,  Fereii^  Angnste  Oomte, 
Htefael  Gheralier,  and  Finre  Leronx.  Before  the  dose  of 
1838  they  had  their  publio  meetings  and  leetorea^  not  in 
Vvm  akta^  but  also  in  many  provincial  towns.  The 
nrdotini  at  July  (1830)  brought  a  ne^  freedom  to  the 
socialist  nformeis,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  them- 
selres  of  thsoooadon.  A  prodamBtion  was  issued  demand- 
ing  the  cconmunity  of  goods,  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
inhacitanoe^  and  the  enfranchisement  of  vunen.  Enfantin 
now  resigned  his  <^lce  of  cashier,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  Ida  oanse.  He  obtdned  the  support  of  the  Olobe 
newspaper,  made  appeals  to  the  people  by  systematic 
preaching,  and  organiaed  centres  of  action  in  some  of  the 
prindpal  dties  of  France.  The  headquertars  in  Paris  were 
removed  from  the  modest  rooms  in  the  Rne  Taranne,  and 
established  in  lai^  halls  near  the  Boulevard  Italien. 
Bazard  and  Enfantin  were  prodaimed  "  Fires  Snprdmes." 
This  union  of  ^e  snpreme  fathers,  however,  was  only 
nominal  A  divergence  waa  already  manifest,  whidi 
rapidly  increased  to  serious  diflforence  and  dissension. 
Batard  had  devoted  himself  to  political  reform,  Enfantin  to 
social  and  moral  change ;  Bantrd  was  organizer  and  governor, 
Enfantin  was  teacher  and  consoler ;  the  former  attracted 
reverence,  the  latter  love.  A  hopeless  antagonism  arose 
between  them  in  reference  to  the  propoaid  of  £n£antin  to 
supersede  the  formula  of  Saint^imoo,  which  waa  in  sab- 
stance  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,"  by 
another  thus  worded — "  To  each  one  according  to  his 
capaci^,  to  each  capadty  according  to  its  works.**  The 
breach  waa  widened  by  Enfantin's  announcement  of  his 
theory  of  the  relation  of  man  and  woman,  which  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  '*  tyranny  of  marrif^e  "  a  system  of  "  free 
love."  Bazard  now  separated  from  his  coUeagae,  and  in 
his  withdrawal  was  followed  by  all  those  whose  chief  aim 
was  philosophical  and  political.  Enfantin  thus  became  sole 
faUier,"  and  the  few  who  were  chiefly  attracted  by  his 
religions  pretensions  and  aims  still  adhered  to  him.  New 
converts  joined  them,  and  Enfantin  assumed  that  his 
followers  in  France  numbered  40,000.  He  wore  on  his 
breast  a  badge  with  his  title  of  "  P^re,"  was  spoken  of  by 
bis  preachers  as  '*  the  living  law,"  declared,  and  probably 
believed,  himself  to  be  the  chosen  of  God,  and  sent  out 
emissaries  in  quest  of  a  woman  predestined  to  be  the 
"  f  enude  Messifdi,''  and  the  mother  of  a  new  Saviour.  The 
,queBt  was  very  costly  and  dtogether  fniiUess.  No  such 
woman  was  discoverable.  Meanwhile  believers  in  Enfantin 
and  his  new  religion  were  mnltiplying  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  His  extravagances  and  success  at  length  bronght 
down  upon  him  the  hand  of  the  law.  Public  morality  was 
in  peril,  and  in  May  1832  the  halls  of  the  new  sect  were 
closed  by  the  Qovemment,  and  the  father,  with  some  of  his 
followers,  appeared  before  the  tribunals.  He  now  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Menilmontanl^  near  Paris,  where  with  forty 
disciples  he  continued  to  carry  out  his  views.  In  Angnst  of 
the  same  yur  he  was  again  arrested,  and  on  his  appearance 
in  court  he  deured  his  defence  to  be  undertaken  by  two 
women  who  were  with  him,  alleging  that  the  matter  was  of 
special  concern  to  women.  This  vras  <rf  course  refused. 
The  trial  ocenpied  two  days  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  of 


guilty,  and  a  smtence  of  imprisonment  for  a  ysar  with  • 
small  finsL  This  prasecntion  vras  tha  deoth-bbw  to  the 
new  eociety,  whidi  soon  beoune  extinct  Enfantin  was 
rdeased  in  a  few  months,  and  then,  acoMupauied  by  eooM 
of  Ms  foUowen,  he  went  to  Egypt  He  stayed  there  two- 
years,  and  might  have  entersd  the  servioe  <rf  the  vieen^  if 
he  would  have  professed  himel^as  a  few  of  his  fidends  did. 
a  Mahometan.  On  his  ittum  to  Tmoea,  a  saddra  and 
practically  a  wiser  nuB,  ha  settlsd  down  to  very  prosaio 
work.  He  became  first  a  pcstmastar  near  Lyon^  and  in. 
1841  was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  some  of  bi» 
friends  who  had  risen  to  posts  of  power,  mmher  of  a 
sdentificcMnmission  on  Algeria,  which  led  him  to  eogsgft 
in  researdies  concerning  Nourth  Africa  snd  odonisatioai  in 
general  In  1846  he  was  appointed  dirsetor  ct  the  Fatia 
and  LyMU  railway.  Three  yean  later  he  sstaUished,  in 
ooBjunotion  with  Dav^yrier,  *  daify  ^Journal,  entiUed  £« 
(h4eUl,  whuh  was  disoontinned  in  1850.  He  was  after- 
wards attadied  to  tiie  administration  id  the  railvn  from 
Lyons  to  the  Mediteirsnean.  Father  Enfantin  hdd  fait 
by  his  ideal  to  the  end,  but  he  had  renoonced  the  hope  of 
giving  it  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  in  the  degeneiate 
obstinate  wwld.  His  personal  influence  over  those  who 
associated  with  him  was  immense.  "He  was  a  man 
of  a  noble  presence,  with  Andy  formed  and  expressive 
features.  He  was  gentle  and  insinuating  in  manner,  and 
possessed  a  calm,  gracefnl,  and  winning  delivery"  {OeiU, 
Mag.,  Jan.  1865).  His  evident  sincerity,  his  genuine 
enthnsiasm,  gave  him  his  marvellous  ascendency.  Not  a 
few  of  his  disdples  have  since  ranked  amongst  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  France.  He  died  suddenly  at  tui*, 
September  1. 1864. 

Amon^  Lu  work*  t.'n—Dodrifu  ds  Saint-Simon  (written  In 
oonjonctioti  vith  NTerkl  of  W»  followeni  pnblitlied  in  18S0,  ud 
■ereral  tinea  repobliahed  ;  tamonU  pciidgut  «t  Politimu  (18S1) ; 
Corrupondana  potaiqvt  (l&9S-liW)i  OnrvQwiuEimM^UIwepJU^ 
et  religituse  (1843-1845);  aad-£a  Pm  Oemetti  fonit,  pt^tmltf 
future  (1661).  A  krgsnamber  of  articlaa  hj  his  hiud  ttspMred  in 
Zt  Producttvr,  L'OrganiKtUur,  Le  Olcit,  ana  other  periodicals.  He 
■Ua  wrote  in  1632  L«  Livrs  Ncntvtaa,  intended  as  a  substitato  for 
the  ChriatiftQ  Scripturea,  but  it  was  not  pnblithed. 

ENFIELD,  a  market  town  of  Middlesex,  is  situated  ten 
miles  N.E  of  London.  A  large  number  of  its  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  royd  small  arms  factory  at  Enfield 
Lock,  whera  the  rifle  now  manufactuied,  however,  is  not  the 
"  Enfield,"  but  the  Martini-Henry.  Enfield  has  the  remains 
of  an  andent  royal  palace,  in  which  Edward  VX  kept  his 
court,  and  where  Eliubcth  rested  on  her  way  to  London  in 
order  to  assume  the  crown.  Near  to  it  is  Enfield  chase, 
dbforeeted  in  1799  and  divided  between  various  parishes 
and  the  Crown,  and  now  occupied  by  several  country  seats 
of  the  more  opulent  traders  of  London.  The  population  of 
Enfield  in  1871  was  16,054. 

ENFIELD,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Hartford 
CO.,  Connecticut,  is  situated  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Hartford  to  Springfield,  14  miles 
of  Hartford.  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  Suffidd, 
and  two  miles  further  down  the  river  there  is  a  bridge  by 
which  the  railroad  crosses  to  Windsor-Locks.  Enfield  haa 
a  large  carpet  factory  aod  extensive  powder  mills.  It 
contains  a  community  of  Shakers,  who  are  noted  for  their 
stock-raising  and  their  culture  of  seeda  The  population 
in  1870  waa  6332. 

ENFIELD,  WauAM  (1741-1797),  a  dissenting  divine,^ 
noted  for  the  ntmiber  and  variety  of-his  literary  works,  waa 
bom  at  Sndbury  in  1741.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  dissenting  academy  at  Daventry,  under  the  care  of  Dr 
Asbworth.  where  he  passed  through  the  usual  curriculum 
of  five  yeara.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was  chosen 
minister  of  the  congregation  of  Bonn's  Oa^n,  Liverpool, 
in  1763.   During  hia  residence  in  Liverpom  ho  |niblished 
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tvo  Tultimes  of  Bermoos  (176S-1770),  as  well  23  a  collec- 
tiofi  of  bytnaa  sod  family  prayera,  wUich  met  with  a  very 
finnrable  reception.  In  1770  ho  was  appointed  tutor  and 
jteturer  on  the  belles-lettres  at  Warrington  academy,  an 
office  which  he  held  till  the  dissolution  of  the  academy  in 
l'S3.  On  accepting  it  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  the  univentty  of  Edinburgh.  SimuUaaeoosly 
with  his  tutorial  appointment  be  held  the  pastoral  charge 
of  Iha  dissenting  congregntion  of  Warrington.  After  an 
iatarval  of  two  years  spent  in  private  tuition,  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  dissenting  (Unitarian)  congregation  of 
Octagon  Street,  Norwich,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  Norember  3,  1797,  in  the  57th  year  of 
ht  age.  Of  tho  works  of  Dr  Enfield  a  considorablo 
Dumber  aro  mere  compilationi,  in  which  no  higher  quality 
is  displayed  th«n  the  taste  which  dictated  tho  oeloction. 
To  this  class  belong  the  Prtaehet't  Directory  (1771),  the 
Preaeh$r  (1773-4),  the  Speaktr  (1775),  and 
etheriL  The  last  named  work,  an  elocutionary  manual, 
has  passed  thnragh  numerous  editions,  and  Enfield's  name 
ii  better  known  in  connection  with  it  than  through  any  of 
bis  othsr  works.  Among  bis  original  works,  however,  and 
npeaally  those  published  or  writteq  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
tbere  are  some  that  display  considerable  powers  of  thought 
and  great  elegance  of  expreasion.  His  postfaamous  sermons 
oc  the  principal  characters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
not  only  evince  the  author's  tbiUty  as  a  commsatator,  but 
ihow  profound  insight  into  the  ethics  of  history.  In 
theology  he  was  a  Socinian.  At  the  recommendation  of 
Br  Bsgot^  btsht^  of  Norwich,  he  published,  an  abridg- 
ment of  Broeksr'B  History  of  Ph^osophy,  in  3  vols.  4to. 
He  also  wrote  a  work,  entitled  the  InstituUa  of  Natural 
Fhitoaophy^  TheoretUal  and  JSxptrimeiitalf  4tu,  1783> 
besides  a  variety  of  occasional  pamphlets  and  sermons. 
His  last  literary  employment  was  in  writing  fur  his  friend 
Dr  John  Aikin's  Bteyrapkicat  Dictionary.  More  than  half 
Uw  lives  in  the  first  volume  of  that  work  are  from  his  pen. 

ENOADINE  (the  ancient  Tqllii  Enialina  or  (Sni^fidtHa, 
GinnaD  SHffodin,  Italian  JSnffadiua),  tho  valley  of  the  Inn 
from  its  sonrce  to  tbe  Austrian  frontier  at  Martinsbruck, 
a  distance  (by  road)  of  about  C5  miles.  It  is  divided 
politicaHy  into  two  ctistrlcts^  the  Uppor  and  Lower 
Eogadine,  and  four  circlea.  which  form  part  of  the 
Gotteahauabund,  one  of  tbe  three  leagues  comprised  in 
canton  of  Griitnn^  Switzcrlaiu], 

"Hie  Upper  Engadine  has  only  one  circle,  whoRe  chief 
village  ii  Samaden.  It  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn 
with  its  tribataries.  The  river  flows  through  a  long  and 
strugbt  trough,  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  varying 
from  a  mile  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  lying  between  lofty 
DouQtains,  at  a  mean  height  of  5500  feet  above  the  act, 
l«iag,  after  tbe  Avers  and  Spol  valleyo,  the  highoat  inha- 
l»:ed  region  of  central  Europo.  Unliko  most  Alptue 
Tilleyc  the  Engadine  is  closed  at  its  head  only  by  a  low 
bat  The  Maloya  Pass  (5942  foet)  is  hardly  100  feet 
abore  the  lake  of  Sils.  The  lakes  of  Silvaplana  and  >St 
Moritz  lie  at  nearly  the  same  lovcl  Samaden  (ad  snm- 
man  CEui)  stands  at  tbe  junction  of  tho  Inn  iind  its 
considerable  tributary  the  Flatzbach.  This  stream 
(iraixiB  the  principal  glaciers  of  tho  Bcrnlna  chain,  the 
lir^st  glacier  group  in  eastern  S^vitzerland,  remarkable 
for  it*  cloaely-clcstared  summits,  tho  Lighont  of  which, 
Fti  Ilornina,  attains  a  height  of  13,294  feci.  Bccide 
ib>  Flatcbach  runs  tho  road  to  tho  Bcrmna  Pass  (765S 
fat),  leading  into  the  Val  Tellina.  It  passes  Pontresina, 
1  village  of  late  years  much  frequented  in  sammer  by 
triTellen  of  all  nations.  Its  name  has  been  assumed  to  be 
I  trvs  of  the  presence  of  Saracena  in  this  part  of  tho  Alps 
(Pock  Baracenonim).  Another  and  more  plausible  deriva- 
too  (Pons  Rbastir)  has  brcu  suggested. 


The  valley  bolow  Samadeu  is  fut  some  distance  level  and 
uniform,  and  studded  with  flourishing  hamlets.  Tho 
boundary  between  the  two  Engadines  lies  between  Scanfs 
and  Zsrneta,  in  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  valley. 

Owing  to  its  great  elevation,  tbe  scenery  of  the  Upper 
Engadine  has  a  bleak  northern  aspect,  Pinu  and  larches 
alone  flourish,  garden  vegetables  are  grown  only  in  sunny 
sputs,  and  thoro  is  no  tillage.  The  Alpine  flora,  however, 
is  very  rich  and  vuriod,  and  the  Upper  Engadine  hax  been 
called  "  a  paradise  for  the  botanist, "  Snow  always  lies  low 
on  tbe  mountain  sides,  and  often  taUa  even  in  the  valley  in 
tho  month  of  August.  Honce  the  climate  is  described  10 
the  proverb — "  N'ine  months  winter  and  thraa  months  cold 
weather."  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  36-5*  Fahr., 
that  of  the  snmmer  months  50'8*  Fahr,'  of  the  winter 
17  5*  Fahr.  The  villages  are  built  entirely  of  stone.  The 
houses  are  large  and  roomy,  a  cattle  stable  being  often 
included  under  tho  same  roof.  Tho  small  deeply-set 
windows  bear  witness  to  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
Those  of  the  lower  story  are  protected  with  iron  gratings, 
a  precaution  tho  character  of  the  people  does  not  justify. 
An  abundant  use  of  paint  and  whitewash  gives  many  of 
the  dwellings  an  almost  Dutch  air  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
window-sille  are  usually  decorated  with  carnations  and 
other  bright  flowers. 

The  Lower  Engadine  is  divided  into  three  cifcloa. 
Schuts  is  the  chief  village ;  next  in  importance  is  Zer- 
netz,  which  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Inn  and  Spbl. 
The  latter  stream  issue  1  from  Val  di  Livigno,  the  only 
inhabited  valley  north  of  the  Alps  belonging  to  Italy.  At 
this  pomt  the  Inn  flows  for  a  fev  miles  due  N-  tiirough  a 
wooded  defile  before  resuming  its  ^■'F-  course.  From 
Suss  to  Finstermunz  it  runs  in  a  deep  channel,  while  the 
villages  lie  high  on  terraces  on  the  mountain  sides,  cut  off 
from  one  another  by  deep  ravines,  through  which  descend 
streams  from  the  glaciers  of  tbe  Silvretta  (Silva  Illuetie) 
raogo  on  the  N.  and  from  the  wild  dolomite  ridges  of  Hie 
Scarlthal  on  the  S,  In  the  recesses  of  the  latter  bean  are 
still  found.  Tbe  villages  of  tbe  Lower  Engadine  are  not 
80  well  built  as  those  of  the  upper  valley,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  said  to  be  less  energetic  and  more  ignotant  than 
their  neighboura 

Below  the  village  of  .Schuls,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn, 
lie  the  baths  of  Tarar^>,  much  raorted  to  by  North 
Germans.  The  springe  to  which  they  chiefly  ow»  tlutr 
repute  are  saline- alkaline  in  character. 

One  of  the  highroads  into  Italy  has  since  early  times 
passed  through  tbe  Upper  Engadine.  The  Romans  used 
tie  Bernina  Pass  in  conjunction  with  the  Julier.  In  the 
Middlo  Ages  this  route  was  the  most  frequented  between 
the  Muiit  Cenis  and  the  Brenner,  and  was  chosen  by 
travellers  who  wished  to  avoid  the  Jlilanesa  territory  and 
tho  Spanish  troops.  In  recent  years  the  old  mule-track 
over  tho  Dcrnina  Pass  has  been  converted  into  a  military 
road,  and  the  iutemal  communications  of  the  country  have 
been  opened  up  on  all  sides.  Bosds  have  been  made  over 
the  Albula,  Fluela,  and  Ofen  Passes,  and  the  villages  of  the 
Lower  Engadine,  previously  almost  inaccessible  on  wheel^ 
have  been  united  by  a  good  road  both  to  the  upper  valley 
and  to  Tyrol. 

Tho  population  of  the  valley  at  the  last  census  (-1870) 
was  9756,  of  which  8402  are  Protestants  and  1335  Catho- 
lics. Tlio  Catholica  are  found  chiefly  at  Tarasp  and  in  the 
secluded  glens  of  Ssmnaun  and  Sampnoir  on  tbe  Tyroless 
frontier.  Tho  people  are  industriooa,  frugal,  and  "alive  to 
their  own  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  more  independent 
in  manner,  and  Ic^  courteous  to  strangers  than  those  of  * 
central  Switzerland.  With  the  exception  of  Tarasp,  which 
is  mostly  German,  tbe  whole  district  is  "  Bomantsch."  The 
language  is  a  dialect  known  as  ''  Ladin,"  nearly  allieiLto 
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that  BpoVen  in  the  Tyrolese  valleys  of  Oroden,  Abtei,  and 
Snnebeig.  It  has  a  scanty  literature,  consisting  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  some  prayer  and  hymn  books,  and  one 
newspaper,  the  Mgl  <fEngiadina,  printed  once  a  week  at 
Samaden.  German  is  now  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
Talley.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  their  hay 
jneadows  and  pastures.  The  lower  Alps  feed  large  herds 
of  cows,  the  opper  are  let  to  Betgamasque  shepherds,  who 
travel  thither  every  aammer  with  their  flocks.  A  consider- 
alila  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  Italian  products  and  Val 
Tellina  wines,  in  which  the  Engadinen  serve  as  carriers. 
Formerly  many  of  them  used  to  emigrate  to  different  parts 
of  the  world,  where  they  found  employment,  especially  as 
pa8try-C3oks.  Of  late  years  the  sudden  influx  of  strangers 
lias  changed  the  picturesque  villsges  into  groups  of  hotels, 
and  diverted  the  inhabitanta  from  their  former  pursuits. 
Th&  iron  springs  of  St  Moritz,  the  cause  and  centre  of  the 
immigmtion  of  summer  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
Iiave  been  known  since  the  16th  centnry.  They  had  been 
Bteadily  resorted  to  by  Germans  and  lUdians  since  the  days 
of  Paracelsus,  though  it  was  not  till  the  present  century 
that  any  bath-house  was  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the 
guests,  wiio  found  sufficient  accommodation  in  the  village, 
Tlia  wcters  are  highly  charged  with  alkaline  salts  and 
carbonate  of  iron,  with  a  small  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  -traces  of  iodine,  bromine,  &c.  Theii  ii^uence,  in 
con  Innatioa  whh  moantaio  air,  is  extremely,  beneficial  in 
easea  n^oiring  strong  tonic  treatment 

See  Coxe,  Travel*  iM  SwUuriamd ;  Tbeob&ld,  NaturhiUt  sm  tint 
Sh^iaehtn  Alpm ;  Ball,  C»tUral  Alpa  /  Mrs  H.  Freahfield,  J. 
Summer  Tour  in  tks  OriMoa;  Caviezel,  Engadifu ;  Lechner,  Pia 
Langmrd;  Dr  Barney  Ye<^  A  Seaam  at  St  SSoriU  (for  medic*! 
and  botanical  infornution) ;  Fortnightly  Xniew,  Vo.  cxi.,  aew 
■Hies.  (D.  W.F.) 

ENGEL,  JoHAimi.  Jakob  (1741-1802),  a  Gennan 
writer,  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  dramatist,  was  born  at 
P^him,  in  Mecklenburg,  on  Uie  llth  Sei^mber  Ifil. 
His  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  he  himself  studied  for  tiie 
church,  though  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  clerical  profeaiion. 
He  studied  at  Rostock  and  Butzow,  and  afterwards  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1769.  In  the 
same  year  he  produced  his  first  drama,  Der  dankbare  Sohn, 
which  was  received  witli  marked  approval  In  1776  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  belles- 
lettres  in  the  Joachimatiial  gymnasiumat  Berlin,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  became  tutor  to  the  Fmssian  crown-prince, 
afterwards  Frederick  William  lit  The  Insons  which  he 
gave  his  royal  pupil  in  ethics  and  polities  were  published  in 
1798,  with  the  title  FUntrntpie^d,  and  furnish  a  favourable 
ifActmsn  of  his  powen  as  a  popular  philosophical  writer. 
In  1787  lie  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  director 
of  Uie  royal  tbeatrei  In  the  latter  situation  he  was  not 
snoceaaful,  owing  chiefly  to  an  infirmity  of  temper,  and  he 
reaigaeditiD  1794.  For  some  timeherendedatScshwerin, 
but  on  the  aeoession  of  his  former  pupil  Frederick  William 
IIL  to  the  throne  he  was  inTited  to  return  to  Berlin,  and 
recmvdd  a  pension.  He  dud  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
place  on  the  28Ui  Jane,  1802. 

Besides  numerona  dramas^  some  of  which  had  a  con- 
aiderable  success,  Engel  was  the  authcw  of  several  valuable 
works  on  osthetical  anbjeots.  Hia  An/angsgrutwU  nntr 
Thsorit  der  DichtungiarUn  (Lupsie,  1783)  was  one  of  the 
earliest  works  on  the  theory  of  poetry  produced  in 
Oerm'any,  and  showed  fine  taste  and  acute  critical  faculty, 
if  it  lacked  the  bftier  qualities  of  imagination  and  true 
poetic  insight.  The  same  excellences  and  the  same  defects 
were  apparent  in  his  Idem  lu  nner  Mimik  (2  vols, 
lisipsie,  1 78S)  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  His  Philogoph 
fSr  dit  Walt  (Leipsic,  1788)  consists  chiefly  of  dialogues  on 
iineu  and  morals,  written  in  an  at^ractivo  style,  and  con- 


taining much  just  reflection  and  criticism.  Hi&  Imt  vor^ 
a  romance  entitled  Lorera  Starh  (Leipsic,  1799),  though 
ita  plot  was  weak,  achieved  a  great  success,  in  virtue  of  the 
purity  of  it3  style,  the  marked  individuality  of  ito  characters, 
and  the-  interest  of  its  dialogues.  Engel's  SummiiicAe 
Sckri/ten  were  published  in  12  volumes  at  Berlin  in 
1801-6,  and  a  ^ew  edition  of  them  appeared  at  Frankfort 
in  1857. 

ENGELBRECHTSDATTER,  Doethb  (1634-1716),  a 
Norwegian  poetMS,  who  enjoyed  a  very  wide  reputation 
throughout  Scandinavia  and  over  Germany  during  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century.    She  was  bom  at  Bergen  in 
January  1634 ;  her  father,  Engelbrecht  Jorgensen,  was 
originally  rector  of  the  high  school  in  that  city,  and  after- 
wards dean  of  the  cathedral     In  1652  she  married 
AmbrosiuB  Hardenbech,  a  theological  writer  famona  for 
his  flowery  funeral  sermons,  who  succeeded  her  father  at 
the  cathedral,  when  the  lattei'  died  iu  1659.    By  the 
poetess  Hardenbech  had  five  sons  and  four  daughtere.  In 
1678  her  first  volume  appeared,  Sjctlent  aanddiga  Sangofer 
(The  Soul's  Spiritual  Off'ering  of  Song),  published  at 
Copenhagen.     This  volume   of  hymns   and  devotional 
pieces,  very  modestly  brou<;ht  out,  had  an  unparalleled 
success,  and  surpassed  in  popularity  every  similar  collection 
of  that   age.     The  fortunate   poetess  was  invited  to 
Denmark,  and  on  her  arrival  at  Copenhagen  was  preaented 
at  court    She  was  also  introduced  to  Thomas  Kingo,  the 
father  of  Danish  poetry,  and  the  eminent  pair  greeted  me 
another  with  a  brace  of  improvised  couplets,  which  have 
been  pr«aerved,  and  of  which  the  poetess's  reply  is  incom- 
parably the  neater.   The  next  fifteen  years  of  her  life  were  ' 
extremely  unhappy.   In  1683  her  husband  died,  and 
before  1698  she  hni  buried  all  htr  nine  children.   In  the 
midst  of  her  troubles  appealed  her  second  weak,  the 
Taare^iffer  (Sacrifice  of  Tears),  which  is  a  continaous 
religious  poem  in  four  books.    This  was  combined  with 
the  Sangqffer,  and  no  less  than  three  editions  of  the  united 
works  were  published  before  her  death,  and  many  after  it 
In  1698  she  brought  out  a  third  volnme  of  satmd  veis^ 
Et  kristeligt  Valet  /ra  Verden  (A  Christian  Bejectioo  of  the 
World),  a  very  tame  prodoctioD.    Jn  her  old  age  she  wu 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  great  poet  of  her  time.  Fetter 
Dass,  who  made  the  laborious  journey  to  Bergen  merely  to  ' 
aeeher.  Shedied,BS^eight7-two,ial718.  The  first  verses 
of  Dorthe  Engelbrechtsdatter  are  the  beat;  her  Sangt^er  i 
was  dedicated  to  Jesus,  the  Taarec^€r  to  Queen  CSiarlotte 
Amalia;  the  change  is  significant  of  her  different  pouti<»i 
in  the  eyes  of  the  worid.    She  is,  all  through,  a  dull  and  | 
tiresome  writer,  but  her  immense  fame  among  her  cuntem- 
porarus,  and  her  merit  as  one  of  the  earliest  writen  of ! 
verse  in  modem  Norway,  give  her  a  position  in  Uteratnre. 

ENGHIEN,   Lovia-AHToiHE-Hsmi    db   Boiteboii-  i 
Condi,  Dvo  z/  (1772-1804),  was  the  son  of  Henri-Luuis- 
Joseph,  prince  of  Cond^  and  of  Louise-Marie-Th^iiw* 
Bathlltip  d'Orleans,  and  Was  born  at  Chautilly  on  the  2od 
August  1772.    He  was  educated  privately  by  the  AhU 
MiUot,  and  was  trained  in  the  art  of  war  by  his  grandfather  | 
the  prince  of  Condi,  with  whom  he  was  present  at  the ! 
battle  of  St  Omar  in  1788.    In  1789  he,  along  with  the  i 
other  members  of  his  family,  went  into  exile.    In  1792  be 
joined  the  royalist  forces  under  his  father  in  Flanders,  anil 
on  the  dissolation  of  this  army  he  aerved  under  his  grand* 
father,  and  specially  dUtinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of ! 
Berstheim  in  1793.    In  1794  he  was  made  knight  of  tie  i 
order  of  St  Loais,  and  from  1796  to  1799  he  commanded  I 
the  vanguard  of  his  grandfather's  forces.    When  thess ; 
were  disbanded  in  1801,  he  contracted  a  private  marriage! 
with  the  Priocefis  Charlotte,  niece  of  Catxiinal  de  Rohan,  { 
and  took  up  his  reai4^^  A^!^  Ettenheim  in  ^deo.    B«ng ' 
[  suspected  of  concocting  a  plot  against  Nb^oleon  Buoaportf^ 
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i|ius  vera  plaee4  to  watch  his  moT«lIleQt^  who  reported, 
it  ia  said  that  h«  waa  ia  the  habit  of  makiDg 

Cnjiunt  secret  journeys  along  with  General  Damonriez. 
Bonaparte  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  seize  his 
pBpei%  and  on  the  14th  March  1804  caused  his  ch&teaa  to 
be  nRonnded  by  400  gendarmes,  who  took  the  duke 
uiaoner,  and  coodocted  him  to  Strasburg..  After  being 
uomfat  to  Paris  on  the  20th  Uarch,  he  was  conducted  to 
Tuicennes,  where  he  was  tried  by  court  martial,  and  with- 
out being  found  goilty  of  any  definite  charges,  was  on  the 
fluniDg  of  the  2l8t  at  four  o'clock  condemned  to  death  as 
t  tiattor.  Half-^n-hoor  afterwards  he  was  led  out  to 
eneotion,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  he  was  thrown  into 
a  gravi^  which,  in  anticipation  of  hts  sentence,  had  been 
prepared  beforehand.  Upon  Napoleon's  condt^ct  in  these 
arUteary  {woceedings  Tarioos  btetpretation*  have  been 
Mt|  bat  time  tn  scarcely  materiale  for  forming  a  dedsiTe 
pidg^DMA   It  WH  in  refemoa  to  tiit  ezecation  of  the 


Duo  d'Enghien  that  Fouch^  made  the  remark  which  has 
passed  into  a  proverb :  "  It  was  worse  than  a  crime;  1( 
was  a  blonder."  After  the  Bestoration  tiie  remains  oC  thf 
duke  were  removed  to  the  chapel  of  the  eaatle  A  Yineennea, 
ENOINKEEINQ — the  art  of  designing  and  constmcb 
ing  works — embraces  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  and 
the  different  departments  into  which  the  pnSeasion  is  noK 
divided  do  not  admit  of  rery  strict  ddlnition ;  but  it  mzj 
be  mentioned  that  etvU  engineering  includes  the  design 
and  (Mnstmction  of  canals,  river  navigations,  harbour^ 
docks,  roftds,  bridges,  railways,  lighthonaes,  water  eupplyi 
irrigaUon,  sewerage,  gaa  simply,  telegraphs,  &c;  meehaniua 
engineering  includes  mactunety,  mill-work,  steam-engiDeflf 
iron  shipbuilding,  agricultural  implements,  Ac. ;  nu'itt'i^ 
engineering  Includes  the  working  and  raising  of  coal,  iroi ' 
lead,  copper,  &c,  and  other  minerals;  and  vulUary  cmi 
eering  includes  fortifications,  goimeiyf  artiUenr,  telegn| 
&cb,  at  applied  in  warfare 
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PART  L— GEOGBAPHTT  AND  STATISTICS. 


I.  SilwUion. — SoU  and  Climate. — PUitieal  and 
Civil  Divieione. 
Tjl  NOLAND,  comprising,  with  Wales,  the  southern 
Hi  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  extends  from 
49"  iff  to  55*  45'  N.  Ut,  and  from  1'  46'  E.  to  6*  44'  W. 
long.,  ud  covers  an  area  of  68,320  square  miles.  It 
cone^Dds  in  latitude  with  Northern  Qermany  and  the 
Netherlands.  In  shape  it  is  nearly  triaDgolar;  and  owing 
to  ita  being  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides,  except  for 
a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  on  the  Scottish  border, 
it  has  a  most  extensive  coast-line.  The  seas  which  encircle 
it  are  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea  on  die  £.,  and  the 
Athmtie  Ocean  on'  the  W.  and  S.,  the  latter  receiving  in 
soDis  of  its  parts  the  names  uf  the  Irish  or  St  George's 
Channel,  and  of  the  English  Channel.  The  coast  is  much 
indented^  more  particularly  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  total 
length,  following  the  indentations,  being  estimated  at  over 
2000  miles.  _  , 

There  are  few  countries  more  diversified  in  physical  struc- 
tote,  or  in  soil,  climate,  and  natural  scenery,  than  England. 
As  regards  physical  structure,  it  has  been  truly  described 
to  be  in  itaelf  "  an  epitome  of  the  geology  of  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe."  Nearly  all  the  formations  of  the  earth's 
I  an'  emit,  from  the  Silurian  upwards  to  the  most  recent,  are  to 
be  found,  in  layers  more  or  less  thick,  in  different  parts  of 
EagUnd.  The  lowest  geological  formations,  known  in 
general  ae  Primary  or  Pdaeoioic,  ere  met  with  principally 
in  the  north  and  north-west  of  England,  in  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  in  North  Wales.  The 
rocks  of  Cumberland  and  North  Wales,  belonging  to  the 
Lower  Silnrian  formation,  consist  mainly  of  slaty  and  gritty 
strata,  interbedded  with  various  kinds  of  felspathio  lava 
sod  vokanio  ashes,  accompanied  by  numerous  bosses  and 
dykes  of  greenstone,  quartz-porphyry,  and  other  igneous 
rocks.  These  latter  contribute  greatly  to  give  rise  to  that 
peculiar  mountainous  aspect  which  distinguishes  these  dis- 
tricts. The  next  geological  formation,  above  that  of  the 
Kliuian,  is  found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  the  so- 
called  Devonian  rocks,  which  occupy  extensive  tracts  in 
DevoiiBhire,  Comwol!,  South  Wales,  Herefordshire,  and 
Worcestershire.  Above  these  strata  comes  the  Carboni- 
ferooa  Limestone,  composed  entirely  of  sea-shells,  encriiiites, 
tod  other  organic  remains,  which  formation,  stretching  from 
South  Wales  through  the  south-west  of  England  into  Derby- 
sliire,  attains  in  parts  a  thicknesa  of  3000  feet  and  more. 
Next  above  the  Carboniferooa  Limestone  eume  the  strata. 


all-important  to  England,  known  u  tErCoSTVeasnres,  • 
term  originally  used  by  the  miners.  The  beds  of  coal,  sdid 
basis  of  England's  nwdem  supremacy  in  arts,  manufacture^ 
and,  to  some  extent,  politiod  power,  lie  upon  a  peculiat 
stratum,  which  generally,  but  not  always,  is  of  the  natnrf 
of  firfr«lay.  Coal  itself  is  well  known  to  consist  of 
mineralised  vegetable  matter,  the  intermingled  shales  and 
sandstones  still  showing  the  impressions  of  trunks  of  trenv 
ferns,  and  reed-like  plants,  and  it  is  atti^posed  that  this 
fire-clay  was  the  iniginal  soil  upon  whidi  grew  the  pricdcu 
treasure. 

The  Coal  Measures  are  covered  by  the  Permian  rockr  cmoIo* 
of  England,  which  complete  the  geological  formation  t»S!^«ttf 
which  the  name  of  Palieozoic  or  Primary  strata  has  been 
given.  "During  the  time  they  were  fortnin^"  sajis 
Professor  Bamsay,  "  this  part  of  the  wprld  suffered  many 
ups  and  downs,  accompanied  by  large  denudatiotu ;  but 
at  the  close  of  the  Permian  period*  a  disturbance,  of  tho 
strata  on  the  greatest  scale  put  an  end  to  this  great 
Palnozoio  epoch  over  all  our  area,  and  much  more  besides^ 
and  from  the  Permian  beds  downwards  to  the  Cambriaa 
strata  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  England  was  heaved  np 
and  formed  dry  land,  to  be  again  wasted  and  worn  away 
by  sea-waves  and  rivers,  and  the  common  atmospherid 
agencies.  This  old  land  in  great  part  consisted  of  what  wc 
now  know  as  Wales,  and  the  adjacent  counties  ef  Hereford-| 
shire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Shropshire,  of  part  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  and  probably  the  Pennine  chain,  and  all  tb^ 
mountainous  parts  of  Scotland.  Around  old  Wales,  oii 
three  sides  of  Cumberland,  and  probably  all  round  AhA 
over  great  part  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  New  Bed  Sand* 
stone  was  deposited.  Part  at  least  of  this  oldest  of  tha 
Secondary  rocks  was  formed  of  the  waste  of  tiie  olden 
FaUeozoie  stratft  that  had  then  risen  above  the  sur&ce  ^ 
the  water." 

If,  in  the  physical  structure  of  England,^  the  Primary 
strata  form  a  highly  important  element  as  containing  the 
Coal  Measures,  the  more  immediate  nature  of  the  soil  ia  eoeiSS'v 
determined  by  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  formations! 
Among  the  Secondary  strata,  none  are  more  interesting 
than  the  so-called  "  Wealden  series  "  of  southern  EnglancO 
Geologists  are  agreed  upon  the  fact  that  the  Wealden  and 
Purbeck  beds  represent  the  delta  of  an  immense  riverj 
equal  in  size  to  the  modem  Ganges  or  the  Mississippi,  the 
waters  of  which  carried  down  to  its  mouth  the  b<^d^es  'of 
huge  reptiles  and  mammalia  now  extine^  or  the  semblauB* 
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of  whicli  ia  to  ba  tottad  only  In  the  tropical  regions,  But 
if  thia  much  is  ascertain^  by  tba  evidence  of  orgaoie 
remains  foond  in  abundance  in  Kent  and  SuBsez,  tb««  ii, 
and  in  all  likelihood  ever  will  be,  complete  ignbranea  as  to 
the  abape  and  extent  of  the  continent  which  uiia  great  riTer 
dmned,  and  of  which  England  then  formed  a  part 
Profvsor  Ramaay  anrmisea  that "  in  aize  it  mnat  hiTe  been 
far  larger  than  Europe,  and  probably  as  large  as  Asia,  or 
the  great  continents  of  North  or  South  America." 

Tte  formations  of  the  Tertiary  or  Eocene  period  lie  all 
nou  or  over  England,  the  most  recent  being  repreaented  by  the 
u!!^'  tdlnTial  beds  tk  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  South  Hampshire,  and 
of  the  bAsin  of  the  Thames,  The  whole  of  the  eaat  coast 
of  England,  and  a  great  part  of  the  south  coasl^  not  only 
bear  the  mark  of  the  meet  recent  geulogioal  changes  that 
ham  taken  place  in  this  country,  bnt  sre  affected  by  a  oon- 
tinnation  of  them  to  this  day.  A  long  extent  of  coast-line 
cotutaQtly  nndergoos  iterations,  in  some  instanoas  the  land 
gaining  upon  the  sea,  and  b  othen^  rather  less  numerous, 
the  sea  upon  the  land.  The  whole  of  Romney  Marsh,  in 
Ken^  embracing  -upwards  of  24,000  acres,  formerly  con- 
stituted an  arm  of  Uie  sea,  where  Teaseis  rode  in  deep  water, 
carrying  produce  to  ports  which  are  no  more  in  existence. 
Lydd,  or,  aa  it  is  called  in  old  records,  Hlyda,  and  Romney, 
though  maritime  still  in  name,  retaining  some  of  the  ancient 
privil^es  of-  the  Cinque  Ports,  have  become,  through 
changes  in  the  coast-line,  small  inland,  towns  ;  and  the  same 
has  been  the  fate  of  Bye,  Winchelsoa,  and  other  places  in 
that  district  Again,  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Kent,  has  ceaaed  to  be  an  island  at  all 
but  in  name.  The  wide  estuary  of  the  aea,  separating  it 
froto  die  mainland,  and  through  which  ships  in  compara- 
tively recent  times  sailed  from  the  English  Channel  into 
the  Thames,  nsing  it  as  the  shortest  road  from  the  south 
to  London,  has  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  barely  a  rill 
of  water  to  mark  its  former  existence. 

If  the  aea  retreated  on  some  parts  of  the  coast;  it 
encroached,  and  ia  encroaching,  on  the  firm  land  over  a 
Encronch.  Considerable  extenfrof  other  coast-line  on  the  German  Ocean, 
v^Jka".^  at  well  aa  on  the  English  Channel  Ravenspur,  once  an  im- 
portant town  of  Yorkshire,  where  BoUngbroke,  afterwards 
Henry  IT.,  landed  in  1399,  is  now  snbmerged  by  the  sea 
wares  ;  and  Eccles-by-the-Sea,  Cromer,  and  other  ancient 
ports  in  Norfolk  have  met  with  the  same  fate.  It  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  the  pedestrian  who  rambles  over  the 
Kentish  hills  bounding  the  narrower  parts  of  Uie  English 
Channel,  to  find  that  the  path  ha  is  following  suddenly 
cornea  to  an  end  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  interrupted  by  a 
vertical  precipice  towards  the  shore.  The  process  of 
destruction,  slow  in  soms  places,  is  so  rapid  in  others  that 
it  can  be  traced  from  month  to  month,  and  even  from  week 
to  week — the  incessant  roll  of  the  tides  washing  away  the 
soft  Eocene  strata  forming  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and  leaving 
the  summits  to  roll  over  into  the  sea.  It  is  the  same  in 
Torkshiie  as  in  Rent  Over  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles, 
between  Bridl.ington  and  Kilnses,  says  Professor  Phillips, 
"  the  materials  which  fall  from  the  wasting  cliff  are  sorted 
by  the  tide ;  the  whole  shore  is  in  motion ;  every  cliff  is 
hastening  to  its  fall ;  the  parishes  are  contracted,  the 
churches  wasted  away."  Many  cliffs  of  the  east  coast,  from 
the  Humber  to  the  month  of  the  Thames,  are  sufferiag  from 
this  destrnctive  action  of  the  sea,  in  some  places  at  an 
average  rate  of  from  4  to  S  yards  a  year,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  a  centatj. 
Moon-  In  conformity  with  the  geological  structure  of  England, 
t^X'*"'^  it3  mountains  lie  in  the  north  and  west,  falltng  into  undu- 
lating ground  in  the  centre  and  towards  ihe  south,  and 
leaving  the  eastern  districts,  bordered  by  the  German 
Ocean,  a  uniform  plain.  The  mountains  of  England  may 
\t)0  looked  upon  as  one  principal  chaiuf  often  iaterru^'led. 
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however,  and  with  endless  nimificatioua,  stretching  frum 
the  Scottish  border,  in  Northumberland,  down  to  the  | 
western  end  of  Cornwall*  jutting  out  there  into  the 
Atlantic.  The  chain,  traced  in  this  direction,  comnenecs 
with  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  highest  summit  of  which  u 
Cheviot  Peak,  in  Northumberland,  3676  feet  above  the 
level  ci  the  sea.  Stretching  sonUi-wostWard,  tbe  chain 
next  merges  into  the  mountain  ranges  of  Cumberland  and  j 
Westmoreland,  comprising  Skiddaw,  3022  feet,  Helvetlyn, 
3118  feet,  and  Scawfell,  3208  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Within  these  ranges  lie  the  only  notable  lakes  of 
England,  the  largest  of  whicb,  however,  Windermere,  doaa 
not  cover  more. than  eight  square  miles.  After  ssndiug  out 
numerous  branches  eastwards  into  the  connty  of  York,  the 
chain  sinks  to  modest  elevations  in  Lancashire  and  Chsaliira, 
but  rises  again  io  Wales,  where  it  attains  its  greatest  height 
in  the  summit  of  Wyddro,  the  pinnacle  of  the  Snowdon 
range,  3571  feet  above  the  sea.  Partly  lost  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  partly  ramifying  thmugh  GloQcc»tenhire, 
Wilts,  and  Somerset,  the  chain  next  rises  into  high  table- 
land in  Pevonsbire — Dartmoor  Forest,  averaging  an  eleva- 
tion of  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  forming  its  most  ele- 
vated portion.  The  chain  gradually  declines  from 
Dartmoor  to  the  Land's  End,  and  becomes  also  mora  coft{ 
tracted  in  that  direction.  .  From  the  Dunkerry  Beacon,  OH 
Exmoor,  1668  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mountain  range  gOM  . 
sinking  on  to  Carnwarth,  in  Cornwall,  849  feet;  to  Can 
Brea,  697  feet;  and,  finally,  to  the  famous  headland  of 
Bolerium,  the  granite  masses  of  which,  oppose  the  ever- 
surging  wstera  of  the  Atlantic,  bnt  rise  only  about  60  fest 
above  them. 

Essentially  dependent  on  the  conSgdration  of  the  chain  ^^'^ 
of  mountains  travening  England  is  ^at  of  its  rivers.  As 
the  mountainons  regions  are  in  the  west,  Uie  principal 
rivers  flow  away  from  them,  towards  the  eas^  with  but  few 
exceptions    Surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  with  a  moist 
atmosphere,  England  has  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
rivers,  though  none  of  them  of  great  length,  their  course 
being  in  most  instances  the  shortest  allowed  by  the  con- 
figuration of  the  island.    At  the  head  of  English  riven;  ! 
with  acknowledged  supremacy  over  the  rest,  stands  the  ! 
Thames.   It  drains  an  area  of  6160  square  miles,  ezcloaivs  | 
of  its  lower  estuary,  calculated  to  embrace  an  additional 
drainage  of  about  4000  square  miles.    Next,  in  extent  of 
area  of  drainage,  come  the  Trent  and  Onse,  the  joint  i 
waters  of  which  form  the  Humber,  carrying  off  the  rain- 
fall from  9550  square  miles  of  land,  or  about  on»4ixth  of 
the  whole  of  England.  The  Witham,  the  Welland,  the  Nea  ! 
and  their  tributaries,  flowing  into  the  old  estuaiy  of  th« 
Wash,  drain  together  an  area  of  6850  square  miles.  In 
comparison  wit&  the  drainage  area  of  these  river^  run- 
ning principally  from  east  to  west,  that  of  currents  fol-  j 
lowing  an  opposite  direction  is  small;  but  several  of  them  ' 
are  nevertheless  of  great  commercial  and  industrial  im-  \ 
p[irtttiice.    Foremost  among  these  westerly-flowing  riTen 
stands  the  Severn,  the  course  of  which  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  Thames,  the  watershed  being  ! 
formed  here  by  the  narrow  Oolitic  escarpment  of  the  I 
Cotswold  hills.   Ths  Severn  drains  an  area  of  8580  square 
miles,  being  more  than  that  of  all  the  othsr  westward- 
running  rivers  together.    Next  to  it  stand  the  Mersey, 
which,  with  its  sea-estuary,  drains  1750  square  miles,  the 
Avon,  "which  drains  1210  square  miles,  and  ths  Eden,  which  j 
drains  095  square  miles  of  land.    In  Camden's  Britannia, 
published  in  1605,  there  is  a  list  enumerating  5S3  rivara 
and  streams,  with  separate  names,  in  England  and  Wales; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are,  at  the  utmost,  more 
than  fifty  rivers  that  can  properly  be  described  as  navigableJ 
The  former  importance  of  the  rivers  of  England,  eonolctedi 
with  each  other  by  a  vnut  network  of  can^,  for  inlui^' 
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mTigation,  hu  loffertd  maclt  Hnee  tht  introdaetion  of 
nilwmyi ;  itUl  tiitj  eontiniu  of  ^rMt  beoefit  for  ohup^  if 
■loW|  commumcktioD.  01  the  bigbeit  comiaerciftl  nine 
•till  an  ibe  TbaotM,  the  Homber,  the  Meruj,  nd  ibe 
SoTSTD,  but  tbew  four  principal  Eogliah  riTen  dirira  tbeir 
UnportaDea  maialy,  if  aot  antireljr,  from  b^ing  arma  of 
tbsaaa. 

IbNh  Afftetscl  by  iU  uuolar  poution,  witb  do  part  of  iti  land 
■ora  than  a  boDdred  mUea  from  tba  sea,  and  parbapa 
Mtnallj  riiicb — though  modem  aeientlfie  inTaatigatioa 
baa  not  qoiU  aat  tiiia  mattar  at  nat— bf  that  moat  remark- 
able current  of  the  oeean  known  aa  the  Onlf  Btraam,  the 
climata  of  England  b  mn«h  mUdtr  than  that  of  waj  other 
aonntry  in  the  eama  latitude  on  the  eontinent  of  Europe,  or 
ia  AmerieL  The  mean  anoaal  temperature  of  England  in 
recant  jam  baa  been  49 '7%— that  of  aummer  averaging 
60*8*,  and  that  of  winter  39  '9*.  The  principal  eanee  of  this 
yerf  high  aa  well  aa  verj  equable  temperature,  contrasting 
to  a  purTeliooa  extent  nith  that  of  other  oonutriee  in  like 
latitude,  aueh  as,  for  example.  Northern  Canada,  ia  geusrally 
aeeribed,  witb  but  few  dieMnting  opinions,  to  tbe  conatant 
flow  of  heated  water  bathing  the  weatern  shore  of  the  island. 
The  Tast  enrrent  of  tbe  Oulf  Stream,  originating  within  the 
Und-Iock«d  area  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  tropical 
son  ia  heating  the  waten  aa  in  an  immense  cauldron,  after 
nmning  for  some  distaDCe  eastward  into  the  open  ocean, 
then  tuma  direct  to  ttie  north-east,  eo  that  the  first  land  it 
tseeta  with,  and  which  feels  its  effect,  is  the  shorea  of 
IreUnd  and  England.  The  actual  amount  of  beat  so  given 
to  Eogland  must  be  enormoua,  ainoe  the  tempentture  of  the 
Oulf  Stream  ia  at  least  8*  above  that  of  the  Burronoding 
waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  A  recent  acientifio  trareller, 
making  ezperimenta  in  a  Tojrage  from  England  to  the 
United  Stataa,  found  that,  while  in  the  QnU  Stream  the 
water  waa  at  sunrise  alwaya  not  leaa  than  4*  above  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  hj  a  audden  change,  on  quitting 
the  uorth-easterlj  current,  the  temperature  of  tbe  waves 
waa  found  to  be,  on  the  average,  4*  below  that  of  the  air. 
^England  ia  thus  in  the  position  of  a  great  hot-house,  kept 
above  the  surrounding  temperature  hj  never  ending  cur^ 
rents  of  warm  air. 

■taon.  Bat  it  is  not  warmth  alone,  but  moisture,  which  tbe  Oulf 
Stream  gives  to  England.  Here,  aa  in  the  greater  part  of 
western  Europe,  tbe  prevailing  winda  are  from  the  south- 
west, bringing  with  them  the  warm,  moist  air  of  the  great 
Atlantic  enrrent,  and  diacharging  it  in  rainfall  all  over  the 
lind.  This  is  atrikinglj  shown  in  tbe  etatlstics  of  rainfall 
ia  Eogland,  which  prove  it  far  higher  in  the'  western  than 
m  the  eastern  counties,  and  greatest  in  those  parts  where 
the  moiat  Atlantic  air-«urreot8  are  unimpeded  hy  mountain 
ranges.  In  tbe  extreme  aouth-weet,  in  Corntrall,  from  22 
to  47  inches  of  rain  fall  every  year,  and  the  arei'age  may 
be  taken  at  36  inches ;  while  in  the  adjoining  county, 
Devonshire,  a  little  further  inland,  the  average  is  but  32 
iucbeib  However,  the  high  range  of  the  Dartmoor  bills 
causes  a  much  greater  variation  in  tbe  amount  of  rainfall  in 
the  latter  county  than  in  the  farmer  ;  for  while  no  leas  than 
B3'33  inches  fall  on  the  summit  of  Dartmoor,  only  19'87 
inches  fall  at  Sidmoutfa,  lying  sheltered  to  tbe  west  The 
same  is  the  case  further  east,  in  Somersetshire,  where  36*76 
inebea  of  rain  fall  annually  at  Weat  Harptree,  faciug  the 
Bristol  Channel,  while  only  19  inches  fall  at  Taunton,  abut 
off  from  the  moist  gulf  current  by  the  Exmoor  range.  So 
it  ii  eveiywhere,  all  over  England,  witb  the  general  reault 
tbtf  in  the  weat^  and  more  especially  tbe  southen  parts  of 
ii,  there  ia  more  rainfall  than  in  the  east}  the  varia  ions  alio 
being  mneb  less  in  the  latter  districts.  In  Dorsetshire  the 
annual  tainfaU  varies  from  18'49  inches  at  Abbotabury  to 
M-05  inebea  at  Blandford,  and  in  WilUbira  from  1814 
lBeheattCbippenbamto25'20incbesatSaUabnry,  Fortbsr 


eastward,  in  Hampshire,  tbe  Tariation  ia  from  16-51  indies 
at  Aldenihot  to  26*90  inebea  in  TCodmer  Foreat ;  while  in 
Sussex,  nearer  the  sea,  it  ia  from  18*18  inches  at  HasUnga 
to  32*79  inches  at  Chichester.  In  the  metropolitan  ooant& 
of  IGd^esex,  Kent,  and  Snrrey  the  variationa  are  no 
greater  than  from  16'23  inches  at  Hampataad  to  28-90 
inches  at  Craubrook.  Th»  ki^est  imiufdl  anywhere  yet 
aaeertuned  in  England  and  Walea  waa  at  Beddgelerl^ 
CarnarTonsbire,  where  it  reached  the  enormous  amount  c8 
101-08  'inches  In  the  year  1870l  Lying  on  tbe  western 
alope  of  the  higheat  aummit  of  the  Snowdon  range,  close 
to  the  Atlantic^  tbe  little  village  received  a  lun^uge  «f 
the  moist  air  of  tbe  Oulf  Stream. 

CoH>perating  in  tbeir  influence^  climate  and  geologioal  soii  sail 
formation  have  given  England  a  adl  modMstaly  fertile^  yet 
adapted  on  the  whole  more  for  pasturage  than  for  agiWn]- 
ture.  In  Wales,  and  other  parti  of  uortbem  and  western 
England  throngh  which  stretch  the  principal  mountain 
ranges,  the  Silurian  rocks,  covered  on  tbeir  upper  aurfaoe 
,  chieSy  with  hard  gritty  and  alaty  material,  difficult  to  deoom- 
pose  by  atmospheric  action,  form  but  little  soil,  so  that  the 
ground  mast  to  a  large  extent  remain  nntilled,  leaving  it  at 
the  same  time  well  adapted  for  pastoral  purposes.  Again, 
through  the  inland  countiea,  from  Northumberland  to 
Derbyabire,  there  runs  another  long  tract  of  hilly  country, 
composed  of  carboniferous  rocks,  su  constituted  as  to  be 
unfit  for  ordinary  agriculture,  except  where  intersected  by 
etream-fed  valleya  Further  east  come  the  bleak  moorlanda 
of  Yorkshire,  which,  barren  in  their  nature,  are  being 
surrounded  and  intersected  by  some  of  the_  meet  fertile 
tracts  in  England,  extreipely  well  cultivated  and  thickly 
inhabited.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  while  much 
of  the  high-lying  ground  is  fit  only  for  pastoral  puipoeee, 
the  low  lands  are  more  or  lees  fertile,  the  extreme  moisture 
of  the  air  having  caused  the  complete  disintegration  even 
of  aach  old  geological  formations  as  those  of  the  Red 
Sandstone.  It  is  a  aomewhat  singular  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  distriota  of  England,  where  fniit-treea  are  grown  in 
Urge  quantities,  lie  chiefly  upon  red  rocks,  someUmes  of  tba 
Old  and  aometimes  of  tiie  New  Sandstone  strata.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  that,  on  the  whole,  tbe  soil  of 
England  would  be  very  barren,  repaying  poorly  tbe  laboun 
of  the  haBbandm.n,  bat  for  the  vast  cover  of  warmth  and 
moisture  received  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
favouiB  it  as  the  ann  of  more  southerly  regions,  and  makaf 
its  fauna  and  flora  equal  to  those  of  any  country  in  the 
temperate  zone. 

The  physical  aspect  of  England  has  ha&  little  to  do  with  ^^'^^ 
its  civil  divisions,  -  which  are  somewhat  arbitrary,  and 
remote  in  their  origitL  The  division  of  the  coanti^  into 
tythings,  hundreds,  and  counties  is  generally  attributed, 
on  the  authority  of  Ingulphus,  to  King  Alfred,  but  it  ia 
more  probable  that  be  only  systematized  what  already 
existed.  In  the  general  survey  which  was  taken  daring  bia 
reign.  English  county  names  occur  in  history  before  the 
extinction  of  the  Heptarchy, some  of  the  smaHer  kingdums  ol 
which,  aa  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Euex,  became  counties  undei 
the  new  political  settlement  At  tbe  same  time,  the  kingdom 
of  Weseex  waa  composed  of  countira  vrith  etill  existing 
names,  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somersotshirc; 
Under  King  Alfred's  re-arrangement,  virtually  that  of  th« 
present  day,  aa  far  as  the  larger  divisions  are  concerned, 
physical  b«nuidariea  wer»  frequently  disregarded,  which  bad 
its  .cause  probably  in  the  existence  of  tbe  older  political 
borders,  such  as  those  existing  during  tbe  heptarchy.  On 
the  east  coast  of  England,  the  divisions  generally  conform 
with  the  physical  featuraa:  the  l^ne,  Tee^  Humbor, 
Wash,  Yare,  Stour,  and  Thames  sapaimte  Uie  countiea 
of  Northamberland,  Durham,  Yorlubii 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Esaez,  and  iMlze^' 
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ii  not  Uie  ease  on  the  BoutH  and  Muth-WMt  coast,  Uie 
■mailer  rirers  of  vhioh  were  disregarded  in  fixing  the 
borders  of  Kent,  Siuaez,  Esmpshire,  and  Derun.  Again, 
the  east-ranQiDg  Thames  divides  counties  from  its  mouth 
almost  op  to  its  source ;  vhile  the  veiterljr  Severn  forms 
«ot  a  single  bottDdftr7,  even  for  a  short  distance,  from 
its  Bpriug  down  to  its  sea  eatnaiy.  -Fiually,  the  dividing 
line  between  Englaad  aad  ScotUod  ie  mainly  artifitiiol  in 
the  west^  while  ia  the  east  ere  the  natural  bonndaries  of 
the  Tweed  and  the  Cheviot  Hills. 
Coonties  Uodera  legislation  has  nade  feir  changes  in  the  ancient 
Snds.'"''  divisioiu  of  England  into  connties,  or  Bhtrei,  and  hnndreds. 
Each  of  the  furty  conoties  of  England  and  twelve  counties 
of  Welea  ia  still  primarily  divided  into  hnodreda,' although 
the  borders  thtle  formed  are  little  more  than  nominal,  tlie 
hundreds  having  become  practically  extinct  as  an  admiuis- 
trative  subdiviaioD.  Originally  eignifying  a  district  con> 
taioing  a  hundred  families,  the  diviaion  lost  its  moaning 
entirely  w'th  the  unequal  increase  of  popaUtion,  and  at 
present,  while  some  hundreds  count  their  populstioo  by 
hundreds  of  thousends,  others  have  not  gone  far  beyond 
the  number  that  gave  rise  to  the  name.  At  the  census  of 
1871  the  number  of  hnndreds,  or  their  equivalents,  for 
which  the  population  was  separately  shown  was  818.  In 
naming  the  subdivisions  corresponding  to  hundreds,  the 
ancient  word  "  wapentake  '  is  still  adopted  of6ct<tlly  as  re- 
gards the  counties  of  York,  Liacoln,  and  Nottingham, — 
Yorkshire,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  York,  and  Lincolnshire 
being  each  divided  into  three  parts,  consisting  of  a  given 
number  of  wapentakes.  In  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
the  hnndreds  are  called  "  wards,"  while  in  Kent  they  are 
grouped  iuto  "lathes,"  and  in  Sussex  into  "rapes." 

Intimately  connected  with  the  division  into  hundreds  ii 
^  former  times  wa^  that  into  boroughs.  The  old  Saxon 
reoftaa  borough,  in  fact,  was  nothing  more  than  a  hundred,  or  a 
group  of  hundreds,  encircled  by  ' a  moat,  a  stockade,  or  a 
wall.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  or  burgesses, 
were  freemen,  bound  to  each  other  as  neighbours,  aliariug 
common  burthens,  and  responsible  for  eaoh  other  to  eur- 
ronnding  communitiea  As  the  boroughs  grew  in  size  and 
importance,  the  hundred  bst  its  former  significance  ;  still 
for  a  long  time  the  original  principle  was  kept  in  view  of 
haviag  the  same  eubdivision,  organization,  and  government 
for  town  and  country  populations.  Many  of  the  ancient 
boronghs  have  now  fallen  into  decay,  while  new  boroughs 
•prang  np'in  many  parts  of  the  country  with  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  population  which  commenced  after  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  In  1835  a  great  change  waa  made  in 
their  conetitntion,  and  the  limits  of  many  were  enlarged  by 
the  adoption  of  new  boundaries.  The  change  was  the 
result  of  the  labonis  of  a  parliamentary  commiaaion 
^pointed  "  to  inquire  into  mnnicipal  corporations. "  ■ 

The  parliamentary  eommtssionei*  experienced,  at  the 
onteet  <^  th«r  work,  eonsideraUe  diffienlty  in  aaeertaining 
tha  axact  number  of  corporate  bodies  in  England  and  Wales, 
Muni-  Acting  npon  Uie  best  ioCormation  they  were  able  to  collect, 
they  visited  and  institnted  inqniries  in  385  places.  It  was 
*  found  that  IS  of  them  contained  corporations  of  an  exelu- 
aively  macorial  character;  that  89  eould  claim  to  be 
properly  boroughs ;  and  that  the  remainder^  178  in  number, 
required  legislation  to  eettle  their  rights  uid  privileges. 
The  latter,  accordingly,  were  placed  under  the  operatidh  of 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  S  and  6  Will  IV.  &  76. 
Subsequently  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  two  more  old 
^Kftov^tM,  Ashton-under-Lyne  and  Hartlepool,  were  brought 
under  its  provision  by  the  grant  of  new  charters 

It  waa^vided  for  by  section  lil  of  the  Munidpal  Cor- 

J oration  Act  that  any  towns,  on  the  petition  of  the  in- 
abitant  householdots,  may  have  granted  to  them  charters 
«f  iacorcoration  if  Her  Ui^iesty,  by  the  advice  of  the  Privy 


Council,  shall  think  fit  to  accede  to  the  reqneA  Tha 
number  of  towna  which  thus  obtained  charters  has  aines 
1835  been  45;  but  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  nofe  j 
universally  adopted,  and  to  this  day  a  number  of  towna^ 
some  of  conaiderable  importance,  ere  still  without  mnutctpal 
orgeniution.  At  the  census  of  1871,  the  total  number  of 
municipal  boroughs  was  324,  containing  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  tl^e  population  of  England  and  Wales. 

Claiming  bi^fh  rank  among  the  uuiiicii'>al  cor|x»rations  of  ^ 
England,  and  forming  one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  celebrated 
aubdi  visions,  or  jurtsdictiona,  of  the  country,  are  tha 
Cinque  Porta.  The  Cinque  Ports  existed  as  aelf  -gcveming 
boroughs  from  a  very  early  time,  though  the  exact  date  of 
their  incorporation  ia  not  known.  It  is  stated  in  Jeahe'a 
Charitrt  of  tkt  Cinqu*  Fori*  that  in  the  records  of  the 
town  of  Rye  there  is  a  memorandum  that  "the  five  Ports 
were  enfranchisefl  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor." llie  five  ports  originating  the  title  were  HostingSp 
Romney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich.  To  these  were 
added  the  so-called  "  ancient  towns  "  of  Bye  and  Winchelscft, 
which  were  placed,  as  regards  rights  and  privileges,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  original  Cinque  Forts,  ^ch  ol  the 
seven  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Winctielaea,  had  one  or 
more  "members, *  or  " limbs,". placed  under  the  mantle  of 
its  privileges,  very  important  for  many  centuries,  one  of 
them  being  an  almost  entire  exemption  from  tazee  levied 
by  the  king.  In  early  times  these  "  members  "  were  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  from  their  respective  porta,  but  i 
the  old  connection  has  long  ceased.  Most  of  the  old 
"  members  "  are  at  present  corporate  toWns,  and  therefortf 
completely  independent,  and  only  tfae  few  that  are  not 
remain  under  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  their  parent 
ports.  The  still  existing  privileges  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
including  jurisdiction  of  the  south  coast  from  Soaford  in 
Sussex  to  the  month  of  the  Thames,  are  of  no  great  im- 
portance, but  they  are  favoured  by  a  large  share  of  parlia- 
mentary representation.    (Sea  also  vol  v.  p.  786.) 

Unlike  the  civil  divisions  of  the  country,  those  formed 
for  parliamentary  representation  are  mainly  of  recent  date. 
Vast  changes  in  the  character  of  this  representation — the 
origin  of  which  is  involved  is  much  obscurity — were  made  nvii 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832;  and  others,  scarcely  less  im- 
portant, by  the  statute  of  30  and  31  Vict  c  102,  known  aa 
the  Reform  Act  of  1367.  By  the  latter  Act,  the  existing 
franchise  was  not  only  much  enlarged,  but  new  divisions  of 
counties  were  made  for  electoral  purposes,  while  the  limita 
of  many  boroughs  were  extended,  new  ones  created,  and  old 
ones  excluded  from  the  list.  The  new  parliamentsry 
boronghs  created  by  the  Act  of  1867  were  Bumle;^  Chelsea, 
Darlington,  Dewsbnry,  Qravesend,  Hackney,  Hartlepool, 
itiddlesbonmgh,  Staleybridge,  Stockton,  and  Wedncebuiy ; 
a  representative  waa  also  given  to  the  university  of  London, 
and  additional  ones  to  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Llveriwol, 
Kanehester,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  Salfoid.  On  the  other 
hand,  4  boroughs  were  disfranchised  inunediately  by  tha 
Act,  and  7  more  in  1868,  the  year  after  ita  passing,  whila 
36  were  reduced  to  one  representative  instead  of  twa  la 
the  new  division  of  counUes  made  by  tha  Reform  Act  ot 
1867,  Cheahire  and  Lincolnshire  were  separated  into  If orth. 
Mid,  and  South  ;  Devonshire  and  Derl^ehire  into  Kortlir 
South,  and  Eaat ;  Essex  into  North-East,  Nwth-West,  and  I 
South ;  Norfolk  into  West,  North-East,  and  South-Eost ; 
Somersetshire  into  East,  Mid,  and  West ;  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  into  NorUi,  Mid,  and  South;  with 
minor  alterations.  These  re-arrangements  of  parliamentary 
representation  were  more  than  justified  by  the  changes 
popuUtion  brought  about  by  time.  WiUiin  the  padiit*' 
mentary  boronghs  the  population  increased  16*1  per 
cent  from  1851  to  1861.  and  SAs^wcmL  Innn  I86I-* 
71 ;  vhile  ouUide  thEiniitllad  M^OiQQli^8-9  pe^ 
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cent,  in  the  fin^  snd  5*5  per  ceot.  in.  the  aecond  decetiDi&l 
period. 

}[acli  lesa  lysteinatic  than  the  parliamentary  are  the 
jadicial  diTiaionB  of  the  country.  There  ia  in  all  of  them 
ft  atriking  wont  of  coherence,  erea  as  regards  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ]aw.  The  circuits  of  the  judges  do  not  cdq- 
aiat  of  any  definite  number  of  the  couoty-court  circuits,  nor 
are  the  county-court  circuits  aggregates  of  the  petty  sessiooal 
dirisioDs.  For  the  purposes  of  assizes  and  jail  delkTery, 
there  are  in  England  eight  circuita  of  the  judges,  besides 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  criminal  court  in  London. 
Tht  eight  circuita  of  the  judges  hare  receired  the  names  of 
tbe  Home,  Midland,  Norfolk,  Oxford,  Northern,  Western, 
Ntxth  Wale^  and  Sooth  Wales  circQita,  indicating  the 
eonatiei  which  ther  embrace.  Baaed  ehMj  on  the  old 
boondariea  of  Imndreds,  all  the  connties  of  England  and 
WaIh  bare  diviaioiu  for  the  purposes  of  special  and  petty 
■Miims.  "Bf  the  onthority  of  Tmrinns  Acta  of  Parliament, 
tlu  jnitiees  «t  qnuter  seaaions  are  aUoved  to  alter  and  re- 
■mnge  these  sessional  diTiaiona,  making  them  conformable, 
if  an  inclined,  to  the  bonndaries  of  poor-lav  nnions.  The 
last  een^na  returns  show  that  in  1671  there  were  700 
•essionBl  divisions  in  England  and  Wales,  besides  193 
boroughs  with  petty  sessions,  97  of  the  latter  having  also 
■eparate  quarter  aessions.  For  police  purposes  there  vere, 
nt  the  same  time,  632  diTiaions,  including  167  boroughs 
posaesaing  independent  police  control. 

Quite  aa  early  as  the  division  of  the  country  into 
bnndreds  was  that  into  eccteaiasttcal  districts.  But  they 
raried  moch,  both  in  number  and  extent,  up  to  the  time 
of  tbe  Reformation,  and  there  hare  been  constant  altera- 
tions np  to  the  present  time.  The  ancient  division  of  the 
land  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  was  exclusively  into  parishes, 
or  diatricts  containing  a  church ;  bnt  as  the  population  went 
CO  increasing,  and  additional  places  uf  worship  came  to 
ba  erected,  some  portions  of  the  old  parishes  were  generally 
•OBigned  to  the  newly  formed  districts.  First  known 
aimply  as  diapelries,  these  districts  gradually  acquired 
bouudaries  as  definite,  and  as  fully  recognized  by  law,  as 
tlioaa  of  tbe  parent  parish.  In  recent  years,  the  term  parish 
bu  acquired  a  rather  uncertain  meaning,  being  used  in  a 
twofold  sense, — the  clergy  adhering  to  the  old  signification 
of  eccleeiastical  district,  while  the  poor-law  authorities  make 
it  tbe  designation  of  bonndaries  separately  rated  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  In  the  census  returns  for  1871,  the 
term  "  civil  parish  "  was  adopted  for  the  poor-law  parish,  to 
distioguiih  it  from  the  ecclesiastical  parish.  The  exact 
number  of  ecclesiastical  parishes  was  not  ascertained  at  the 
eenaos  of  1871,  which  only  refers  to  "ecclesiastical 
districts."  3000  in  number  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  other 
official  information,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  it,  the  more 
so  aa  new  parishes  are  beiug  constantly  formed  by  the 
aetioD  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  established  in  1836, 
\tj  Act  6  and  7  Will,  c  77.  According  to  estimates  based  on 
the  returns  of  the  Cltrffy  List,  there  are  at  present  about 
13,500  ecclesiastical  parishes  in  England  and  Wales.  They 
are  grouped  in  728  rural  deaneries,  with  farther  division 
uto  78  archdeaconries,  30  episcopal  dioceses,  and  2  archi- 
fpiscopal  provinces. 

Bendea  the  divisions  already  enumerated,  there  are  vari- 
ons  others  of  minor  importance^  or  not  in  frequent  use. 
Of  this  character  are  the  so-called  lieutenancy  subdivisions, 
estaUIshed  to  carry  out  the  laws  affecting  the  militia. 
Within  the  boundaries  thus  formed,  lists  are  kept  contain- 
the  names  of  all  men  liable  to  serve,  under  certain  oir- 
eamstances,  in  the  militia  of  England  and  Wales,  so  as  to 
keep  the  force  in  permanency.  A  subdivision  of  another 
kind  is  that  of  the  country  into  highway  districts  These 
fiviaions  were  constituted  under  the  Act  25  and  26  Vict. 
61t  which  gave  power  to  justices  in  general,  or  quarter 


sessions,  to  form  special  boundanes,  consisting  of  parishes 
and  placet  not  within  tho  juri^idictioa  of  other  boards  at 
legal  authorities,  for  the  better  management  of  highwaya 
The  Act  came  into  effect  in  1863,  hut  its  provisions,  being 
optional,  were  not  widely  adopted;  it  led  to  the  formation 
of  not  quite  500  highway  districts.  Their  extent  and 
population  was  not  given  in  the  census  returns  of  1871, 

In  the  introduction  to  tho  report  on  tbe-  cenaua  of  com- 
England  and  Wales,  the  registrar-general  furnished  a  list  or'exi^ 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  country,  showing  their  '^^^t 
complexity.    Ha  classed  the  whole  of  the  existing  diviMous, 
including  those  mode  for  tbe  special  purpose  of  taking  the 
census,  into  fivo  orders,  as  fdluwa  :— 


Ordor. 

1.  EngUnd . 
Wdw.... 


BsMhWoM 


IL   Regiitntion  Dtviaians  ,.  

Countiea  Proper  

PBrlismentary  Coontira  tad  Diviiiwis  of  Conntisa 


HMtoref 
SabdlTteloaai 

1 

1 

11 
S3 
9S 


in.   Hundred*,  WapeotAkM,  Wuds,  libartisL  SsfcM,')  .  ajv 

and  BoMUgU  :  .....]■''"" 

Fatty  S«tsioiial  Divisions  and  Boroni^   893 

Litut«iuiicr  Subdiviaiona   02ll 

Poor  Law  Unions   017' 

Registiation  Districts  ^  62S 

I 

IT.  Rfl^atratton  Sab-diatriata..  

T.  PaiuhH,  TownaUps,  or  Fhwes  with  stpante.  1 1  k  Ji « 

returoi  of  population...  | 

EnomeratioD  Districta  ,   S2,fi48 

VL   Farliamantary  Boroughs   198 

Uunidpd  Bonaghs   3SA 

Local  Board  Districta.  „  7S1 

Town*  with  ImproTstneot  Commisaianers.   88 

Othar  Large  Towns   M 

Highway  Districts   A\i 

Eccletiutlcal  pistricta.   8,000 

Commenting  upon  the  extraordinary  amount  of  divisioni 
and  subdivisions  of  England  and  Wales,  the  registrar^ 
general  remarks  that  *'  it  ia  a  peculiarity  of  this  countm 
that  nearly  every  pUblio  authority  divides  the  conntrr 
differently,  and  with  little  or  no  reference  to  other  divisions  J 
each  auUiority  appears  to  ba  unacquainted  with  thtf 
existence,  or  at  least  the  work,  of  the  others."  He  give* 
at  the  same  time  his  opinion  that  "  one  simple  connected 
series  of  subdivisions  of  the  country"  would  not  onl/ 
simplify  the  census  takings,  greatly  disturbed  at  present  b/ 
the  multiplicity,  entanglement,  and  want  of  harmony  irf 
the  groups,"  but  would  still  more  be  an  aid  towards 
reducing  "  the  difficulties  of  local  administration." 

H  A  rea  and  Population. — Vital  Statistia. — Smiyration, 

Until  the  beginning  of-the  present  century,  there  existed 
no  other  knowledge  of  tbe  actual  area  and  population  of 
the  country  but  what  was  given  in  tbe  vaguest  estimates. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tho  population  of  I'ng-  Fonner 
land  and  Wales  was  almost  stationary  for  centuries,  owing  nf  popt^^ 
chiefly  to  want  of  intercommunication,  which  led  to  famines,  ^ 
more  or  less  severe — it  being  a  common  occurrence  that, 
while  one  county,  with  a  good  harvest,  was  revelling  in 
abundance,  the  people  of  the  adjoining  one  were  starving. 
It  is  calculated,  on  the  basia  of  a  number  of  parish  registers, 
that  in  1650  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  numbered 
5,^450,000,  having  probably  risen  less  than  half  a  million' 
during  the  lapse  of  a  centtiry.  In  the  course  of  anodier 
century,  when  there  was  a  feeble  commencement  of  road- 
making,  the  increase  amounted,  probably,  to  close  upon  a 
million,  the  calculated  population  of  1750  being  6,400,000. 
From  that  time  began  a  marked  increase,  and  at  tiie  taking 
of  the  first  census,  in  1801,  it  was  ascertained  th^  tb» 
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ENGLAND 


[POPULATIOT. 


population,  Ut'ids  oii  an  Am  of  58,330  vpiin  miles,  or 
37,321,883  acres,  nambered  8,893,536,  being— if  the 
former  estimates  were  approximately  correct — an  increase 
of  very  aearly  2}  miUione  in  little  orer  fifty  Tears,  This 
rate  of  iaorease  was  not  only  conUnaed,  but  came  to  be 
greatly  exceeded  in  the  preseot  ceotury^ 
BDnmc-     Since  the  first  census  of  1801,  regular  enumerations  of 
•icigbt       people  of  England  and  Wales  have  been  taken  every 
ceniua  ten  yesrs.    The  results  of  these  enumerations  are  ehown  in 
**  the  Bubjoined  table,  giving  the  total  numbers  of  the  popu- 
laticn  at  each  census,  together  with  the  absolute  increase, 
and  the  growth  per  cent,  during  each  decennial  period: — 


EnBiiiantlOD. 

yopultOoa. 

OMraniU 
rttoetlanMM 

ptTMBL 

1601,  Mtirch  lOtb  .- 

8,892,538 
10,194,238 
12,000,238 
13,808,797 
15,914,143 
17,027,809 
20,009,224 
22,712.208 

1,271,720 
1,835,980 
1.898,561 
2,017,851 
2,013,461 
2,138,615 
2.648,043 

14-80 
18-06 

13-  80 

14-  52 

12-  65 
11-93 

13-  19 

1841,  Jane  7th  

18S1,  March  Slst 

1871.  April  «ia  ... 

Popala. 
tloii  in 


The  increase  of  popnlatioa  thronghont  the  century  was 

^  larger  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country  districts.  This 

iioVdf  ms  moet  marked^  the  case  in  the  centennial  period  fron> 
1861  to  1871,  aa  will  be  seoD  from  the  following  table, 
showing  the  increase  per  cent  of  the  population  in  each 
of  the  eleven  ''regiatration  districts"  mapped  ont  by  the 
i^istrar-generaL  It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  increase 
was  in  ue  dividon,  rich  in  mannfaetnnng  and  mining 
indnatries,  embradng  the  northern  counties  and  Tork- 
■hire^  and  the  least  in  the  a^ultnral  diatricta  of  the 
■onth-wutem  and  eastern  counties. 


yl.  London  

II.  Sonth  Eutern  (Sumy,  Kent,  ^OB- 
HI,  Hants,  Berln)  

III.  Sonth   Midland  <MerU.  Backs, 
Hnnti, 


Ozfoid,  Korttwmpton, 
Beds,  Cambridm)  


IT.  Earteni(EMex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk).... 
Y.  Soath   WMtem  (Wilti,  DorMt, 
Devon,  Cornwall,  Somorsat)  .... 
TL  Waat  Midland  (Oloiieeatn,  Hart- 
ford, Salop,  Stafford,  Worcester, 

Warwick)  ,  

TII.  North  Midland  (I^Icester,  Bat- 
land,  Uncoln,  Notta,  Derby) ... 
TIIL  North  WMtem  (Chesbit^  Lanca. 
ahire) 

IX.  Torkahira  

X.  Northern  (Dnrham,  Korthumber- 
land,  Ciuuberland,  Waatmore- 
land) 

XL  Uoamouth  and  Waki,  


Total,  England  and  Wales.. 


im. 


8,254,280 
8,187,728 

1,443.654 

1,218,728 
1,880,777 

3,730,669 

1,408,935 

S,S89,044 

2,895,569 

1,414.234 
1,431.«70 


22,712,266 


per  cant. 
lMt-71. 


16 
17 

U- 

7 
3 

11 

9 

16 
19 

23 

10 


13 


""ih?^     Aa  regards  sexes,  the  total  numbers  were  as  follows  at 
Bach  of  the  ei^it  enumerations  from  1801  to  1871  :— 


Data  of 
UVMntloB. 

PopnUtloD. 

Hatoa. 

Fnultl. 

EzcsM  pir 
cant.  o[ 
FtmalM. 

TolaL 

1801 
1811 
1831 
1881 
1841 
1851 
IMl 
1871 

4,254,795 
4,873,605 
IE,850,319 
«,  771.198 
7,777,688 
8,781,225 
9.77^250 
11,068,984 

4,687,801 
6,290,861 
8,149,917 
7,126,601 
6,186,662 
9,146,384 
10,289,065 
11,668,883 

9 

8-6 
6-1 
6-2 
4-6 
4-2 

6-a  J 

s-4  ' 

8,893,636 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 
13,808,797 
15,014,148 
17,027,600 
20,066,224 
33,712,266 

The  following  table  exhiluti  the  mua  results  of  the  6*>iu 
eensna  of  1871  aa  regards  extent  and-SQpnlation,  giving  i^a. 
the  area,  in  statute  acres,  of  each  ai.  ttte  forty  ooonties 
of  England  and  twelve  oountiea  at  Wales,  and  the  nnmber  Rape 
of  inhabitod  honsea — a  hmue  being  defined  aa  a  separate 
building  inclosed  by  external  and  party  irall»— in  eaek 
connty.   The' population  according  to  the  census  of  1861 
is  appended  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Coiuitlat  or  Sfali««. 


Exouurt). 

Bedfotd  

Berks  

Bnckingham  ... 

Cambridge  

Chnter  

ComwalL  

Cnmherland  

Derby...  

Devon   

Dorset  .............. 

Dnrham  

Eaaer  

Glooceater  

Hereford  

Hertford  

HtmtingdoB  

Kent  

Lancaster  

Laicea  ter.  

Lincoln  

Middlesex   

Monmouth   

Norfolk  

Nofthampton  

KorthnniDerlaad .. 

Nottingham  

Oxford  

Rutland.  

Salop  

Someraot  

Southampton  

Stafford   

Suffolk  

Snirey  

Sussex  

Warwick.  

Westmoielund 

WilU   

Worcester  

York  


Ana  In 
Slalua 
Aerai. 


295,582 
451,210 
468,032 
625.182 
707,078 
878,800 

1,001,278 
658,803 

1,657,180 
683,026 
62^476 

1,080,349 
806,102 
634,823 
801.141 
229,644 

1,039,419 

1,219,221 
614,164 

1,775,457 
180,138 
868,399 

1,364,301 
630,358 

1,240,299 
626,078 
472,717 
96,805 
828,066 

1,047,220 

1,070,218 
728,468 
947,881 
478,792 
936,011 
663,946 
485,43% 
885,097 
472,165 

3,830,587 


Total  of  England  82,690,307 


Wales. 

Angle  wy  

Brecon  

Cardigan  

Canqartheu  ... 

Carnarron  

Denbigh  

Flint  

Glamorgan  .... 

Merioneth  

Montgomerr  .. 

Pembroke  

fiad&or  


Total  of  Waits... 

Total  of  England 
and  Wales..... 


198,453 
460,168 
443,887 
606,831 
870,273 
388,052 
184,905 
647,494 
885,291 
488,823 
401,691 
373,128 


4,784,436 


37.324,889 


lDb4b1ttd 

HouMa, 
IBIl. 


S0,fi00 
39,638 
37,257 
40,272 

110,449 
73,950 
44,081 
78,309 

105,200 
39,410 

114,705 
92,356 
01,407 
26,371 
39,056 
14,032 

151,844 

630,490 
68,608 
94,212 

821,229 
38,169 
99,428 
62,539 
82,438 
66,419 
87,849 
4,799 
60,804 
92,205 
98,283 

167,914 
78,501 

168,443 
75,366 

131,442 
12,671 
64,874 
69,968 

600,397 


4,009,783 


12,170 
12,847 
16,420 
34,833 
23,298 
22,600 
16,838 
72,005 
10,006 
18,911 
19,588 
4,925 


249,884 


4,269.117 


PopnlaUoD, 


135,287 
176,259 
167,99« 
176.016 
505,428 
369,390 
205,278 
830,327 
664,373 
188,769 
508,866 
404,851 
465,770 
123,712 
178,280 
64,360 
738,887 

2,429,440 
237.41  ' 
412,346 

2,206,485 
174,833 
484,798 
227,704 
343,025 
273,867 
170,944 
21.861 
240,059 
444.873 
461,815 
746,943 
337.070 
831,093 
363,736 
561,853 
80,817 
240,311 
307,307 

2,033.610 


18.964,444 


64,609 
61,627 
72,246 

111,796 
95,604 

100,778 
69,737 

817,763 
38,963 
36,919 
96,278 
25,383 


1,111,780 


20,086,224 


isn. 


146,267 
196.476 
176,879 
186,906 
691,201 
802,84* 
320.258 
879,894 
601,874 
105,687 
486,089 
466.426 
684,640 
125,370 
192.236 
68,708 
848,394 
,2,819.495 
269,311 
436,591 
2,639,705 
195. 448 
438,656 
243,801 
886,849 
819,758 
177,975 
22,078 
348,111 
483,483 
644,684 
858,326 
348,869 
1,000,835 
417,459 
634,189 
65,010 
337,177 
338.837 
2,396,669 


il,496.in 


61,040 
50,901 
73,441 
116,710 
106,131 
105.103 
76,813 
897,859 
44,393 
67.633 
«I,»08 
25,436 


1,317.135 


23,712,266 


At  the  census  of  1661  the  number  of  inhabited  honsetf 
ms  3,739,505,  so  that  there  was  an  iucreaae  of  619,613 
in  the  ten  years.  It  was  found  at  the  census  of  1871  tha| 
whereaa  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  wer^ 
on  the  average  6*6  persons  to  each  inhaUted  house,  0*41' 
persons  to  an  acre,  and  3  46  acrea  to  a  person,  the  propor* 
tions  were  very  different  in  England  and  Wales.  EiprwwJ 
in  tabalar  form,  aa  mofiia^idise^.they  were^»^c^o««>->^ 
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m  nbiMUd 

Hdqu. 

psnuei 
w  ui 

Aete. 

Acm 
la  ft 

5  4 

1  52 

i  a 

S  89 

e-3 

0  51 

1  CI 

,  SngUod  and  Wales  are  at  preaeot'  more  dsDBely  popa- 
Utad  than  any  coantry  of  Europe,  except  Belgium.  Taking 
th«  wliole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  average  densitj  of 
population  in  1871  was  265  iodinduali  per  square  mile ; 
tnit  white  the  proportioa  id  Scotland  was  only  109,  and 
in  IrsUnd  169  per  aqnare  mil^  in  England  and  Wales 
it  vas  389  inhabltanta  per  aqoare  mile. 

Tha  growth  of  population  leading  to  the  present  high 
denaity  has  been  of  comparatiToIy  recent  date.  A  succinct 
mrrey  of  it  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  showing  the 
ostiittftted  popnlation  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  end  of 
Jane  every  fifth  year  from  1801  to  1876,  and  also  for 
1877,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  registrar-generaL 


TMra. 

jBMMUt. 


1801 
1808 
1811 
1816 
1831 
1836 
1881 
188« 
1841 
1846 
1851 
i«M 

ttn 

1868 

1871 
1876 

1877 


U«lM. 


4,404,490 
4,700,478 
6.035,213 
6,474,848 
6.946,821 
6,417,106 
6,859,085 
7,310,074 
7,784,888 
8,298,360 
8.808,662 
9,811.162 
9,801,152 
10,427.146 
11,098.123 
11,801,633 

11.948,677 


FenilML' 


4,656,503 
4,955.843 
6,297.380 
6.721,308 
6,168.793 
6.857,090 
7,135.375 
7,618,403 
8.144,609 
8,645,732 
9,174,187 
0.731.230 
10,318,162 
10(982.538 
11,889,689 
12,442,377 

13,698,883 


Totil. 


9,060,993 
9,056,119 
10,322,692 
11,196,156 
12,105,614 
13,074,286 
13,994.400 
14.928,477 
16,929,493 
10,944,092 
17.982,849 
19,042,412 
20,119,814 
21,400,684 
22,782,812 
24,244,010 

24.647,309 


It  will  ha  seen  that  the  annual  increase  from  the  beginaing 
of  the  century  till  the  middle  of  1877  wis  at  the  average 
rata  of  1*35  per  cent.,  being  considerably  above  that  of  any 
o^sr  eonntty  in  Europe. 

%Tfae  general  increase  of  popnlation  was,  as  before  noticed, 
far  greater  in  the  towns  than  in  the  rural  districts.  This 
wss  apecially  the  case  in  the  twenty  years  from  the  census 
,  af  1851  to  Utat  of  1871,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 


Tmt. 

Parllamntaly 

DUtrlda  wttIM 
Par1laiB«ntMT 
Boroasbfti 

ToUL 

1861 
1801 
1871 

7,438,679 
8,038,669 

10,488,930 
11,437,866 
IS.0S»,84S 

17,927,609 
20,000.224 
22,713.366 

AetuI  inoreaN  in  tit*  two  P«rioda 

1S$1-«1 
1861-71 

1,199,890 
2,018,854 

988,726 
033,188 

3,136,015 
2,040,042 

tttcrMS*  per  cent 

1861^1 
18«I-71 

18-1 

8t 

5-S 

ll-S 
18-3 

One-fooith  <rf  the  total  urban  popniatitm  of  England 
lad  Wales  fiva  in  London,  and  not  tvt  from  ona^lurd  live 
■  18  large  tilaea  and  towns,  sdlected  by  the  registrar- 
■■snl  for  the  publication  of  weakly  rates  of  mortality. 
11a  foOowiag  ia  a  list  of  thaae  18  towns,  aU  of  thsm 
JMsfaiing  over  60,000  inlubitaut^  with  their  population 


at  the  censuses  of  1861  and  1871,  and|  tha'tate  ofllbcraaBO' 
per  eeuL  during  the  decennial  period. 


London  

Lirarpool   

Utnenettor  

StUoRl  

BinBingham  

Lnit    

Sheffield  ,  

Brialol  

Bradrord  

K«veaitU-on-Tyit«  

Hull  

PorUmoutb  

Sunderland  

t«ieMt«r.  

Nottbgham  

Oldhun  

Norwich  

WolmfaamptoB   


IMt. 

IprU  8 

isn. 

IUU«r 

InclMM 
pof  CflftL 

2,803,969 

8,254,200 

16-1 

443,933 

493,405 

ll'l 

838,722 

351,189 

8-7 

102,449 

124,801 

21  -8 

296,076 

843.787 

16-1 

207,165 

i59.212 

26*1 

185,172 

230.94G 

29-6 

154.093 

162,552 

18-5 

106,218 

145,830 

37  3 

109,108 

128,443 

17-7 

97,651 

121,892 

24  8 

94.799 

78,211 

113,569 

19-8 

08,24'^ 

25-6 

68,056 

05,220 
86,621 

40-0 

74,693 

16 -0 

72,333 

82,620 

14-2 

74,891 

80.886 
08,291 

73 

80,860 

12-2 

5,368,434 

<,S70,375 

16-8 

At  the  end  of  June  1877,  the  population  of  the  13  largest 
towns  in  England  aod  Wales,  each  with  over  100,000 
inhabitants,  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  registrar-general,  based  upon  the  returns  of  births  and 
deaths  : —  London.  3,533,484  iuhabitanta  ;  Liverpool, 
527,063 ;  .uchester,  with  Salford,  500,397 ;  Birmtnghim, 
377,436;  Leedi,  291,580;  Sheffield,  274,914;  Bristol, 
199,539 ;  Bradford,  173,723 ;  Kewcastlo^n-Tyne,  139,929  ; 
Hnll,  136, 933 ;  Portsmouth,  124,867 ;  Leicester,  113,581 ; 
and  Sunderland,  108,343  inhabitants. 

While  the  eight  decennial  census  enumerations,  fromvitBista 
1801  to  1871,  bear  witness  to  the  rapid  growth  of  popnia- 
tion  in  England  and  Wales,  the  favourable  vital  stotistics 
of  the  country  are  no  less  distinctly  shown  by  the  annual 
returns  of  the  registrar-general  compiled  from  the  registers 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  These  registers,  in  use, 
though  not  general,  since  the  reign  of  Qneen  ElizabetV, 
were  formerly  a  part  of  the  eeelBaiastieal  organization,  and 
continued  to  be  attached,  more  or  leu,  to  the  chnrch  tiU 
the  year  1837,  at  the  eoramencement  of  which  an  Act  of 
Parliament  came  into  operation  which  provided  a  far  more 
complete  machinery  than  that  before  existing  for  tho  exact 
record  of  all  births,  deaths,  and  mariiagsa  The  «ew 
system— established  eighteen  years  eaTlier  than  a  similar 
one  for  Scotland — which  relieved  the  clergy  from  the 
functions  previously  thrown  upon  them,  was  still  mora 
improved  by  subsequent  Acts,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  which,  making  aU  registration  of  births  and  deaths  com- 
pulsory, came  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  January  1875, 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  present  syste-n  is  as  perfect  as 
that  of  any  country  ta  Europe. 

The  following  table  givM  the  annual  numbers  of  births,  diath*', 
deathB,'and  marriages  in  England  and  Wales  for  evei^  fifth  »d  mir 
year  from  1841— when  the  improved  system  had  been  i^to 
brought  into  full  organization— to  the  year  1876 : — 


1878. 


Tmt*. 

BIrthi. 

KuriftCM. 

1841 

512,168 

843,847 

122,406 

1846 

572,625 

390,316 

145,004 

1851 

615,865 

395,396 

164.208 

1666 

657,704 

391.369 

159,363 

1861 

696,400 

435.114 

163,706 

1866 

753,870 

600,689 

187.776 

1871 

797,428 

514,879 

190,112 

1876 

887,464 

610,308 

201.835 

The  rate  of  births,  deaths,  fiiitsuirriages  for  eac^oSd 
of  the  pq^Iation  of  England  and  Wales,  cotnpntad^  tba 
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fOtimatdd  nniuber  tor  the  middle  of  wtk  of  tli«  same 
jMTf  was  as  follows :— 
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Taking  the  aTsnga  of  the  whole  period  of  37  jean,  from 
1841  to  1876,  there  was  one  birth  anoaallj  to  ererj  29 
penons,  one  death  to  eTery  i5  persotiB,  and  one  indiridaal 
married  to  ersry  61  persons.  The  higbeat  birth  rate  waa  in 
1847,  when  then  waa  one  birth  to  32  psraons;  the  loveat 
death  rata  in  1845  and  1850,  when  there  waa  one  death  to 
48  persona;  and  the  highest  marriage  rate  ia  1603,  when 
une  tndirtdual  was  married  to  ererj  66  parsona 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  bom — not  quite  regular 
throughoat  the  period,  but  with  a  marked  tandeocj  to  male 
decrease— was  that  of  104,611  hojt  to  ererj  100,000  girla. 
The  disproportion  in  the  excess  of  male  births  has  been 
OBcertaiDed  to  find  its  equilibriam,  tbroogli  a  higher  rate  of 
infant  mortatitj  among  the  malee,  about  the  tenth  year  of 
life,  and  is  finally  changed,  hj  perilous  male  occupations 
and  other  causes,  to  the  extent  that  there  an  100,000 
women  of  all  ages  to  94,900  men  in  England. 

The  Dumber  of  illegitimate  births  underwent  a  gradual 
decline  in  the  period  from  1840  to  1876,  which  was 
greatest  in  the  last  decade.  The  arerage  annoal  number  of 
illegitimate  births  to  eveiy  100  births  was  6-7  in  the  too 
yeara  from  1865  to  1874,  and  fell  to  0-0  in  1879,  and  to 
,4'8  in  1876.  The  rate  of  illegitimacy  was  highest  in  the 
agricultural  counties,  where  it  increased  in  recent  yean, 
|WhiIe  largely  decreasing  in  the  ftrban  dntriets.  The  in- 
crease was  highest  in  Essex,  where  it  rose  to  lO'S  per  cent ; 
in  Hertfordshire,  where  it  roae  to  17*3  per  cent;  and  in 
Bntlandshire,  where  it  went  as  high  as  93'S  per  ceut,  ao 
that  in  the  latter  purely  agricultural  county  nearly  one- 
fourth  ol  all  the  births  were  illegitimato. 

It  aeema  probable  that  the  decrease  of  ille^timaey  in  the 
urban  districts  is  much  influencsd  by  a  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  early  marriages.  While  in  the  quinquennial 
period  1841-J5  the  proportion  of  malea  under  age  that 
married  was  4*3b  per  cent,  and  of  females  13*33  per  ceuL, 
the  marriage  rato  of  oiiDors,  undergoing  a  steady  and  unin* 
terrupted  rise,  went  up  in  the  ponod  1871-75  to  8'15  for 
males  and  to  23*33  for  femalea.  In  the  ten  yean  from  1846 
to  1855,  the  proportion  of  malea  under  age  who  married 
was  10-64  per  cent.,  and  of  femalea  under  age  33*47, 
while  m  the  ten  yean  from  1866  to  1875,  the  proportional 
percentage  was  17'05  for  men  and  47*09  for  women. 

The  rates  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriagea  in  England 
and  Wales  compare  very  faTourably  with  those  of  most 
Contmental  countries:  While  the  average  annual  birth  rate 
ia  the  twenty  yean  from  1856  to  1875  was  higher  in  some 
states,  euoh  as  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  anuud  death  rate 
during  the  same  period  was  much  lower,  reaulttng  in  a 
larger  actual  surplus  of  births  over  deaths.  4a  regards  the 
average  marriage  rate  within  the  period,  that  of  England  and 
Wales  waa  not-  as  high  aa  in  aome  Continental  countries; 
but  this  again  was  mora  than  compensated  for  by  a  greater 
fecundity  of  marriages.  Taking  the  total  increase  of  popu- 
lation within  the  century,  England  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
U^t— France  beingat  the  bottom — of  all  the  states  of  Europe 


The  increase  of  population  would  hare  been  atiD  .graater, 
but  for  the  diaturbing  element  of  emigration.  It  was  aooD 
after  the  ceasation  of  the  Napoleonic  wan  that  the  emigra- 
tion movement  from  the  United  Kingdom  began,  aettiug 
in  at  fint  very  feebly,  and  being  directed  almost  solely 
towards  the  United  States  of  America.  It  gained  intensity 
during  the  decade  from  1841  to  1850;  aad,  grmdnaUy 
rising,  reached  its  highest  point  in  1851  and  1852,  ia 
which  yean  respectively  335,966  and  368,764  persons  left 
the  kingdom.  After  this  then  was  a  gradual  decline  ia 
the  number  of  British  emigrants  till  1861,  when  it  sank  to 
91,770,  which  decrease  was  followed,  with  changee,  by  « 
further  rise,  and  then  by  a  final  decline^  lasting  to  th« 
present  time. 

The  following  table  gives  a  survey  of  the  emigratzou  from  Bm 
the  United  Kingdom  to  foni^  countries^  in  groapa  o/^^ 
yean  and  ainglryean,  distioguishiiig  two  great  periods  of  fS^ 
rise  and  fall,  from  1815  to  1853  and  from  1853  to  1876 :  


Muitear 
£Wsma 

[I  

Tarn 

12>,5;8 
247,  i»3 
703,150 
1,684.882 
835.866 
888,764 

1,582.475 
1.967,570 
252.435 
295,213 
310,812 
241,014 
173,898 
138.222 

1872   

1851   „  

1873   

Total,  1816-1853. 

8,463,592 

Total.  I85S-1878. 

4,881.880 

During  the  whole  of  the  two  periods,  embracing  aix^ 
two  yeai^  the  total  number  of  emigrants  that  left  tht 
United  Kingdom  was  8,424,042. 

In  the  returns  of  emigration  issued  by  the  Oovemmen^  r.mi- 
no  distinction  of  pationalities  was  made  previous  to  fhefr*^* 
year  18S3  ;  and  it  cannot  be  stated,  therefore,  how  suwy  ^*V>* 
of  the  emigrants *who  left  the  country  from  1815  to  l85S  tf^^ 
were  nativea  of  England  and  Wales.    In  the  eight  yean 
from  1853  to  1860  the  number  of  English  emigranta  was 
195,684,  and  in  the  ten  yean  1861  to  1870  it  roae  to 
365,115.    In  1871  the  number  was  71,926,  and  in  1573 
it  rose  to  82,339.    The  number  fell  78,968  in  1873,  to 
56,338  in  1874,  to  43,867  in  1875,  aud  to  34,613  in  i 
1876.    During  the  whole  of  the  tweuty-four  yean  from  ' 
1853  to  1876  the  number  of  emigranta  from  England  and 
Wales  was  928,898,  out  ot  the  total  emigration  of  4,961,350.  i 
The  proportion  of  EogUsh  emigranta  waa  thua  less  than 
ono-fifth,  and  aasuming  the  same  to  have  been  the  caae 
during  the  whole  period,  it  may  be  calculated  that  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  natives  of  England  and  Wales  quitted 
the  country  in  the  sixty-two  yean  from  I8I0  to  1876, 
which  formed  the  emigration  period. 

The  period  all  but  closed  with  1876,  in  which  year  the  i^mi^ 
aurplus  of  British  emigrants  over  returning  immigrants  was  '  mi'j 
reduced  to  the  small  number  of  17,823.  Since  the  year 
1870,  but  not  previously,  tolerably  accurate  accounts  were 
kept  of  immigration  as  well  as  emigration,  with  the  reenlta 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  for  the  seven 
yean  from  1670  to  1876  the  number  of  emigranta  of 
British  origin,  together  with  the  number  of  immigranta^ 
with  the  balance  A  net  emigration. 
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1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1670 

202,611 
192,761 
210,494 
228,348 
197,272 
140,678 
109.169.  C 

49,157 
63,827 
70,181 
88,416 
118,128 
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The'Brituh  emigration  of  1676  wu  made  up  of  73,396 
penons  of  English,  10,097'  of  Scottish,  and  25,976  of  Irish 
orTgia.''*Of  ths  English  emigrants,  34,612  went  to  the 
United  States,  6327  to  British  North  America,  20,582  to 
Aastralia,  and  11,976  to  other  colosies  and  other  foreign 
conntries.  More  persons  of  British  origin  returned  from 
the  United  States  than  went  there  in  the  year  1876,  the 
cnmber  of  emigrants  being  54,054,  and  of  immigrants 
54,697.  '  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probahle  that  the 
•migration  movement  will  not  soon  again  rise  to  the  rast 
dtmensioos  it  once  assumed,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  will 
cease  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  the 
Eogliah  population. 

IIL  Diviiion  of  the  Land. — Agriculture. 

Tin  within  the  last  few  years  nothing  whatever  was 
\  known  regarding  the  owner^ip  of  land  in  England,  and 
widely  differing  estimates,  none  of  ^em  of  any  real  nine, 
in  the  absence  of  all  anthentie  ^cts,  were  brought  forward 
from  time  to  time  about  the  subject  Varions  attempts  to 
get  official  returns  failed,  till  at  last  the  House  of  Ijords 
coosented  to  an  incjniry,  wbtch  resulted  in  the  pablicatios, 
in  1B76,  of  a  report  in  two  volumes  imperial  quarto, 
entitled  Landowneri  in  England  and  Wales:  lUturn  o/ 
tlu  O^vnen  of  Land  of  One  Acre  and  upwards  in  Englattd 
and  Walts,  exdutive  of  fA«  ifetropolu,  with  thsir  Natnet, 
Addrwes,  Extent  of  Lands,  and  Estimated  Gtom  Rental. 
TboDgh  the  information  put  forth  in  this  Bluebook, 
teferring  to  the  year  1873,  is  cot  distinguished  by  great 
accuracy,  the  returns  regarding  the  extent  and  rental  of 
the  land  being  based  on  the  parish  valuation  lists,  mostly 
Teiy  defective,  while  large  extents  of  land  are  not  accounted 
for  at  all,  still  the  publication  proved  of  the  highest  interest, 
as  containing  the  only  actual  facts  known  about  the  division 
and  ownership  of  the  land. 

The  summary  of  the  return  published  by  the  Govern- 
meet,  referred  to  frequeDtly  as  ths  New  Domesday  Book, 
showed  that  in  the  year  1873  there  were  in  England  had 
Wales  972,836  owners  of  land,  holding  together  23,013,515 
Kres,  of  a  gross  estimated  rental  of  £99,362,301.  The 
sobjoined  table  exhibits  the  number  of  landowners,  under 
thirteen  classifications  of  ownership,  the  total  extent  of 
kads  held  by  each  class,  and  the  gross  estimated  rental : — 
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Acres. 
161,172 
478,080 
1,750,080 
1.791,608 
6,827,3i7 
3,317,678 
3,799,307 
5,529,190 
3,974,725 
Jl,0»8,676 
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29,127,679 
6,438,325 
6,509,290 
4,302,003 

13,630,760 
6,427,552 
7,914,371 
9,579,312 
5,622,610 
4,337,023 
2,831,303 
168,746 
161,874 
2,831,463 


99.858,301 


Of  the  total  area  of  England  and  Wales  comprising 
37,324,883  statute  acres,  no  less  than  4,311,368  are  not 
aceoonted  for  in  the  foregoing  returns.  These  must  con- 
art  partly  of  waste  spaces,  moorlands,  and  other  areas, 
aclnding  that  of  tVe  metropolis  and  crown  property, 
ial«Dtinnally  set  aside ;  and  partly  of  lakes,  nvers,  and 
This  leavei  perhaps  a  million  or  more  of  acres 


wanting,  through  great  errors  and  omissions  in  the  parish 
lists  on  which  the  retuAs  were  based.  Still,  with  all  thesa 
imperfections,  and  the  undoubted  miscalculations  in  the 
rental  values,  generally  admitted  to  be  large  nuder-etato- 
ments,  enough  remains  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  divisum 
of  landed  property  in  England  and  Wales. 

One  of  the  moot  notable  features  of  the  returns  is  the  Oreat 
fact  that  the  number  of  landowners  possessed  of  less  than  S^liu 
one  acre  is  as  high  as  703,289,  being  72  -3  per  cent  of  the  |,'^^  , 
whole.  The  great  decrease  seen  in  the  number  of  those 
who  possess  from  one  acre  to  ten,  being  considerably  under 
one-fifth  of  the  first  class,  is  remarkable;  and  no  less  so  ia 
it  that  there  are  more  landowners  who  possess  from  100 
to  500  acres  tlian  who  possess  from  50  to  100  acres.  The 
total  number  of  landowners  in  England  and  Wales  is  alto* 
gether,  according  to  thesa  returns,  very  far  above  to  what 
was  formerly  believed,  for  in  the  census  returns  of  lft61 
the  number  of  "  landed  proprietors  "  was  given  at  30,766, 
and  in  those  of  1871  at  22,964.  But  while  it  is  seen  that 
real  property  is  so  widely  distributed,  there  apj>ear8  DOt 
the  less  from  the  Bluebook  of  1876  the  all-important 
fact  that  the  proprietors  of  over  5000  acres,  who  deserve, 
more  especially,  the  title  of  "greats*  landowners,  874  in 
number,  hold  9,367,031  acres,  or' more  than  ooe-fourUi  of 
the  country.  The  owners  of  1000  acres  and  upwards, 
numbering  5408,  hold  18,695,528  acres,  being  more  than 
one-half  of  the  land ;  and  those  of  500  acres  afid  upwards, 
10,207  in  number,  hold  22,013,206  acres,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

Together  with  the  returns  of  landowners  in  England 
there  were  issued  similar  ones  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  irufc 
It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  compare  the  relative  facts 
gireo  in  these  various  returns,  which  illustrate  to  a  striking 
degree  the  diversi^  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  and 
division  of  the  land  in  the  three  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  While  in  England  the  proportion  of  landowners 
below  an  acre  is  72-3  per  cent,  it  is  85*5  per  cent  in  Scot- 
land, and  53'6  in  Ireland.  Again,  of  landowDon  possess' 
iog  more  than  one  acre,  the  proportion  who  hare  loss  than 
500  acres  is  96-1  per  cent  in  Eobland,  86*5  per  cent  id 
Scotland,  nnd  80-1  per  cent  in  Ireland,  With  r^ard  to 
England,  the  twelve  largest  owaers  hold  in  the  aggregate 
1,058,883  acres,  while  the  twelve  laigesfc  ownen  ia  Scot-| 
land  possess  4,339,723  acres,  and  the  twelve  largest  owners 
in  Ireland  1,397,888  acres.  Thus  the  ownership  of  the 
twelve  principal  landowneri  of  England  is  not  one-foorth 
that  of  the  twelve  chief  landowners  of  Scotland. 

The  total  number  of  laadownenin  each  of  ths  divinons 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  gjven  as  follovs  in  the  official 
returns :— 
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The  gross  estimated  rental  value  of  the  landed  proper^  Mt- 


enumerated  in  the  returns  was  stated  as  follows :—  ' 

'"'"•^  Kental  ValM. 

England  f»,362,801 

Scotland  ».  18,698,774 

Ireland   .*:   13,417,758 

*  V  

^  United  Kingdom  ...£131,468,833  ^ 

In  England,  one  person  in  20  of  the'popnlation  i&iat 
owner j>f  land,  against  one  in  25  in  Scotbnd^  and  one  ui£^S 
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ID  Irslaiid.T  The  proporttoQ  of  oirnenof  land  to  inhabited 
popuia-  houses  is  1  to  4  in  England,  1,  to  3  ia  ScoUaad,  and  1  to 
bouiel"^  14  in  Ireland.  Zn  England,  the  average  extent  of  land 
held  bj  each  owner  ia  33  acres  3  roods  30  perches,  while  it 
is  143  acres  1  rood  6  perches  in  ScotlaDd,  and  293  acres  1 
rood  32  perches  in  Ireland,  The  average  estimated  rental 
of  each  owner  of  land  in  England  ia  £102,  3s.,  against 
XUl,  8s.  in  Scotland,  and  £195,  38.  in  Ireland. 

According  to  the  Kew  Domesday  Book,  about  two-thirda 
of  the  landed  property  accounted  for  in  the  retuma  aa 
ezistiog  in  England  and  Wales  is  held  by  10,207  owners^ 
,whn,  therefore  well  deserve  th»  old  title  of  the  *'  upper  tea 
thousand."  The  following  proprietors  outside  the  metro- 
polis are  returned  in  1873  as  either  holding  upwards  of 
00,000  acres,  or  having  estimated  rentals  excecdiug 
X100,000  per  anoam  :— 


Pnqirielor. 


Doka  of  KorihnmberUBd 
l>ok«  of  DcTouhli*  .  „ 


-.1 


ar  W.  T.  Tjmn.  Bart. 
Doll*  of  Ctorclud 
Earl  of  CariUo.  | 


Data  of  Bedford. 
Earl  of  LoQidak 

Earl  of  Powli  -  _  

Dako  of  Ratlabd-.» 

Bart  of  I>arfer^„.„.  

Bail  of  Tai'boroiif^.M.H.. 
Lord  LacoBSald 
Uanial*  of  AllMbur ...... 

Earl  Cawdor.  

Sir  Ltirranea  Palk,  B«H. 
Sir  J  W.  Ramidan,  Batr. . 


Ceonlr 


NnTthmnbarlind  ,  „  

Darbj.Tork  (W  R.),  Laueitur, } 

S«uws  f 

Denblih,  UaBisomar)',  Utrl*) 

ODOih  „  „  f 

Dnrhain,  Salop  

Cumbcrlanil,  Hortbnmlwrland, ) 

Tork  (K.R.)  f 

Bedford,  CambrldK*,  DoTon  

WeitmoraUnd,  Cunbcriaad...^.. 

H0DI|cam«r7.  Salop.  

Lalccitar,  Darby-  

LancattcT,  Dnbf 

Lincoln..  

SoMx,  Tork  <  E  S,),  Cnnborland 

■WUia,  York  (K.R),    

Canuartbcn,  Pambroka  

DaroB  t. 

rork,(W.Il.)  


Aciaa. 


ST^sa 

•1,441 

78^40 

74.WS 
dT,43T 

H.irl 
SS.1T> 
S4.su 
S3.3Si 

ai.si7 

10,101 
S,tB» 


BcblU 


J813T4 
177  ,<U 

41.881 
41^14 
48.801 

117,e33 
88  .MO 
81.884 
T0,»88 

181,183 
Te,»8 
01,840 
88,080 
84,887 

108,178 

187.801 


I  ^In  some  cases  the  estimated  rental  exceeds  the  income 
deVived  from  the  property*  ■  The  average  estimated  rental 
value  of  the  whole  of  the  land  is  given  at  £3,  Os.  2d.  per 
acre,  which  is  thrice  that  of  Scotland,  where  the  average  is 
19a.  9d.  per  acre,  and  fonr  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  in 
Ireland,  where  it  ia  ISs.  4d.  per  acre.  The  comparatively 
h^h  rental  of  the  land  in  England  and  Wales,  combined 
'vith  the  limited  ovaerahip  of  the  soil,  two-thirdi  being  in 
the  hands  of  little  over  ten  thousand  persons,  and  the  rest 
divided  among  nearly  a  million,  must  have  naturally  the 
greatest  i[ifluenM  on  the  state  of '  agriculture  of  the  country. 
To  what  extent  Oat  is  the  case,  wiUJbe  seen  from  the  "  Agri- 
eultnral  Beturns  "  annually  published  by  the  GovenunenL 

These  return^  drawn  up  under  a  welLorganized  system, 
on  the  basil  of  informadon  regularly  fumiahed  by  the 
occnpien  of  the  land  to  the  officers  of  the  inland  revenue, 
taru  n-  divide  the  whole  of  England,  exclusive  of  Walea,  into  two 
*^  great  districts,  the  fint  being  called  the  Weatem  or  "  the 
Orazing  diviaion,"  and  the  second  the  Eastern  or  "the 
Corn-growing  division,"  ri2.;— 


Diviaion 

eriaDd 

iBtba 


Orailng  Co8ntla& 
Borthumberlaad. 
CamberUnd. 
Dniliam. 

York,  North  and  West 

Ridingi. 
WAttmonland. 
Lancubire. 
Cheahire. 
Derby. 
StAfford. 
Lsicut«r.  ^ 
Shropthire. 
Worcester, 
Hereford. 
Sloninonuk^ 
OIoacuter.y 
TVilts. 
Donet 
Somerset' 
Dtvon,  ^ 
GbcnwaO. 


Cani  Cottntlea, 
York,  East  RliUflg. 
Lincolnshire.  — ' 
Nottinffbini. 
Rutland. 
Huntingdnn. 
Warwick. 
Korthamptoib^ 
Cambridge.  ^ 
Korfolt^ 
Bttflblk. 
Bedford. 
Baclu.  I 
Oxford. 
Berks. 
Hants. 
Hertford. 
Essex. 
Middlesex- 
Soiray. 
Kent 
Saasex. 


Although  the  nombor  <d.  counties  is  nearly  the  same  ian 
each  of  these  two  groups,  the  total  average  ia  larger  in  the  id 
grazing  than  in  the  com  division  in  the  ratio  of  63  to  47 
per  cent,  of  total  acreage  under  crops  and  gnus  in  England  ^ 

The  following  tables  furnish  a  concise  account  of  the  ^ 
acreage  under  crops  and  otherwise,  together  with  theii 
number  of  live  stock,  in  the  two  divisioDa  of  grazing  and  *^ 
corn-groTving    counties  of   England,  aceonUng  to  th: 
Agricultural  Returns  for  the  year  1877  : — 


arvlnir  CoDDtle^ 

Corn  CoDDtlea. 

P*r- 

Per- 

aeretss. 

Aeruce. 

eeourr 

of  7ct&t 

of  To(ai 

ToIaI  screage  returned. 

13,008,01S 

53  1 

11,404,015 

46-9 

1,047.077 

35  1 

1,940,052 

64-9 

724,679 

86-2 

1,275,852 

«S-8 

777,215 

62-2 

712.784 

47-8 

Ry«  -  

16,800 

82-6 

32,804 

67-5 

126,851 

27*0 

843,303 

78  H 

nn.o 

iJii 

8,791,44^ 

97  8 

4,541.830 

Potatoes 

179,018 

OS  tf 

1x4, V31 

ft  I 

Tnnipaand  awedea  

679,284 

45-4 

816,651 

ut 

Mangold 

101,629 

29-2 

246,760 

70-8 

3,054 

1 1  oni 
1  l.oVl 

to  0 

Cabbage,  rape,  fee. 

09,120 

0¥  dl 

1  AT  noQ 
XV/.vifB 

4in<d 

V  G  i^iic^  auvvlUCa  OpIm  <  ■  p 

125,367 

29-8 

295,006 

70-2 

rotftUoiL '          ,  ' 

810,654 

60*4 

798,703 

49-6 

67S.958 

697 

454,072 

40-3' 

Total  0TM1I  dona  1 

Avvaa  Ktnia  vivvv  f 

2,641,929 

48-1 

3,864,682 

6lV 

'  251,469 

43  6 

*  824,776 

66-4 

fermsneat  i  for  bay  

2,088.187 

62-8 

1,206,1  ?8 

37-2 

pasture  InotfOTliay. 

5,208,654 

68-4 

3,409,997 

81-6 

2,845 

89-6 

4,866 

60-5 

8,502 

11-9 

62,787 

881 

122,499 

77-0 

86,696 

93-0 

Woods,  ka.   

676,139 

61-0 

649,626 

49-0 

Lite  Stock. 

Hones,  for  agricnltare. 

866,664 

48-0 

S95.425 

53-0 

Do.,  nnbrokeii,  and  ) 

171,076 

65-3 

138,044 

44-7 

2,621,282 

65-9 

1,358.368 

341 

9,697,859 

62-9 

8,633,018 

47-1 

J.  028, 784 

48-6 

1,086,017 

61-4 

preceding  table,  showing  the  percentage  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  acreage  for  each  division  : — 


OiBirnf 
ConsUaa. 

Con- 
■towht 
Conotte 

PcTcantaia 
of  Total 
AcraiEe 
Intha 
Dlvlilos. 

P4iuf  atap 
orXaial 
Aeceasa 
iBtba 
DlTlalon. 

Acreage  under— 

21-4 

39-8 

9-0 

14-0 

Clover  end  otber  grtas 

for  bay  

not  for  hay . 

6-3 
6-3 
1-9 

7-0 

4-  0 

5-  8 

Ftttnaoent pasture  .... 

{ not  for  haj 

197 
40-4 

10-6 
21-1 

lit  the  retnms  of  the  census  of  1871,  before  given,  the  g 
total  area  of  England  was  stated  at  32,590,397  acres,  and  t 
that  of  Wales  at  4,734,436  acres.  In  the  Agricultural  i 
Retnms  for  the  year  1877  it  was  reported  that  the  total  | 
acreage  under  crops,  bare  fallow,  end  grass  had  come  to  be 
2^312.033  acres  in  England,  and  2,7M,l&9  acres  .io 


AanoiTLtaEi.] 

WalM.  Thos  then  met  8,878,364  ami»  or  AmA  one- 
fomih  o£  the  total,  not  Moonntad  for  In  tba  AgricnUonl 
Bstnns  for  Eogland,  and  1,643,337  tan,  or  about  one- 
tUid  of  the  total,  in  thoM  to  WaloL  The  lubjoiocd 
taUea  exhibit  the  dirtributioa  of  the  acraue^  and  the 
aambeit  o(  live  itock  both  {or  England  and  for  Wglaa  in 
aojflarl877. 


ClOIN. 

Wain. 

Doro  crops;—- 

AcniL 
2,087,129 
2,000,631 
1,489.999 
48,004 
470.163 
800,856 

Aow. 
100,296 
147.213 
289,298 
1,466 
2,979 
8,608 

B«ui  

Tottl  of  ooQ  oon  •■•*■«■**■■*- ■ 

7.803,772 

808,964 

1,496,885 
848,289 
14,445 
176,2:8 

420,87A 

494,678 

42,942 

70,818 
7,718 
876 
1,306 

6,866 

Tctcbet  ud  ^or  green  cropi, ) 

iMd  of  (VMB^n^  ••■•••••••.•iKi 

utam,  waMa,  nid  gnuna  nadei 

nteotni  9— f or  lu J  ...».  

Ptnniaait  wfton  er  grua  not  ImWit 
ap  la  rantioB  (tzdnitn  of  heath 

ar  Boontaln  luo)  :—Tat  )uj  

Hot  for  iuj... 

TatdofprnaaaaatMitai^  ke. 

VUx  „  

2,759,174 

1,800,857 
1,138,080 

Z2»,686 

307,013 
144,786 

■  3,787,887 

8,289,805 
7.918,651 

351.797 

899,194 
1,833,089. 

10,868,016 

7,210 
71,239 
676,236 

1,78s;  283 
38 
22^838 

Bm  Ukw  «  nacBwiipad  anUa  Uad . 

24.812,083 

3,781,189 

UnaM. 

yrmn. 

Hmm,  f™>^*^**ig  pooiM  :— 

lOmA  for  porpom  of  t^ealtan ... 
/UnkohoD  honaaanl  nam  k«pt  1 

VniMr. 
761,089 
809,119 

XmnlKr. 
71,048 

68.696 

1,070,308 

1,557,874 

1,073,407 
1,849,669 

130,688 

364,892 

120,865 
341,462 

CUflo:— 

Cows  ud  heifen  ia  afflc  or  In  ca){ 
OthnestU*:— 

8.979.650 

11,481.945 
6,848,482 

616,309 

1,974,818 
887,700 

18.880.877 
2.  IT  4.751 

8,862,013 
380,720 

^  

It  appeoiafrom  the  last  annnal  Agricultural  Returns  that 
tta  extent  <tl  araUe  hmd  in  England  and  Wales  is  on  the 
ieeceaa^  as  ia  also  the  produce  of  lire  stock,  while,  on  the 
^«  bud,  the  area  of  pasture  laud  is  on  the  increase.  The 
Kdine  in  the  acreage  of  arable  land,  very  marked  in  the 
jw»  frou  1873  to  1S77.  iroa  orcoler  iu  WiUm  Uwu  in 
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Endand,  andembraced  ell  the  principal  crtps.  The  huid  dmfmm 
tmfler  wheat  fell  from  3,336.888  acres  in  1873  to  2,987,1 29  2„*?tr* 
in  18(7,  in  ED^l.iod:  and  from  126,367  acres  in  1872  to 
100,226  in  1877,  In  tYales.  Durins  the  some  period,  the  ano  in- 
acreage  under  potatoes  fell  in  England  from  339,056  to  |Zmv-w^ 
303,964,  and  in  Wales  from  48,417  to  42,943;  and  that 
under  clover  In  England  from  2,832,393  to  2737,387, 
and  in  Wales  from  370,850  to  331,797.  In  the  acreage 
noder  barley  and  oata  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  England, 
but  a  decrease  in  Wales;  while  in  the  acreage  nndet 
turnips  and  swedes  there  was  a  trifling  increase  in  England 
and  a  decrease  ia  Wales  during  the  period.  Taken  alto- 
gether, the  extent  of  arable  land  in  England  fell  from 
13^839,000  acres  in  1872  to  13,434,000  acies  in  1877, 
being  a  decrease  A385,000  acrea  In  Wales,  the  extent 
of  anble  hmd  sanfTfrom  1,104,000  acres  to  999,000  acres 
in  the  same  period,  the  decrease  amountins  to  103,000 
acres.  Hie  decrease  of  arable  land  during  the  fire  ymn 
waa  very  steady,  and  ao  likewise  was  the  inctease  hi  the 
acreage  of  pasture  land.  There  were  in  England  under 
pasture — exclusive  of  heath  and  mountain  land — 9,991,000 
acres  in  1872,  and  10,836,000  acres  In  1877,  the  iucreaso 
ia  the  five  jesra  amonnting  to  867,000  acres,  being  more 
than  double  the  extent  of  decrease  of  arable  land.  Ln 
Y^ales  there  were  npder  pasture  1,532,000  aciae  in  1872, 
and  1,732,000  acrea  in  1877,  making  the  increaee  amount 
to  200,000  acres,  this  also  being  not  far  from  doable  that 
of  Ute  decrease  la  arable  land.  The  decrease  in  the  extent 
of  arable  land,  and  eimnltaneous  increase  of  pastures,  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  England  being  supplied,  more 
and  more,  irith  com  from  foreign  coontries,  where  It  can 
be  grown  cheaper  tiian  at  home.  Natarally,  the  produce 
of  pasture  lands  cannot  be  brought  in  the  same  way  Into  thh 
country. 

If  the  decrease  of  arable  l&nd  ana  incrosse  of  pastures  jjji^'jl,"' 
can  be  thus  explained,  it  is  not  so  tisv  to  account  for  the  hye  moci 
decline  of  live  stock  which  also  took  place  during  the  same 
period,  more  especially  from  1874.  It  might  nave  been 
expected  that  the  widening  of  the  pastoral  area  would  have 
led  to  an  increase  of  lire  stock,  but  the  contniry  was  the 
case,  more  especially  as  regards  homed  cattle  and  sheep^ 
In  England  there  were  4,305,440  head  of  cattle  in  June 
1874,  and  3,979.650  head  in  June  1677,  so  that  there  waa 
a  decrease  of  325,790  head  in  three  yeaia.  During  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  cattle  in  Wales  fell  tnm 
665,105  to  616,209,  being  a  decline  of  48,696.  The 
decrease  in  numbers  was  even  greater  in  sheep.  There  were 
1 9.859,768  sheep  in  England  in  June  1874,  and  18,330.377 
in  June  1677,  being  a  decrease  of  1.529.381.  In  Wales, 
during  the  same  period,  the  number  of  sheep  fell  from 
3,064,696  to  3,862,013,  being  a  decrease  Of  202.683. 
Thus  the  total  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  England 
and  Wales  was  no  less  than  1,732.064  in  the  short  space 
of  three  years.  The  great  diminution  of  live  stock  during 
the  triennial  period  from  1674  to  1877  waa  not  oonfined  to 
England  and  Wales,  but  occurred  simultaneously  in  Scot- 
land, OB  well  as  in  Ireland,  being  greatest  in  the  latter 
country,  where  the  decline  in  aheeo  uooe  amounted  to  10{ 
per  cent 

In  the  census  returns  of  1871,  the  number  of  persons 
entered  as  **  agriculturists "  in  England  and  Wales  was 
1,447,481,  comprising  1,264,031  men  and  183,450  women.  vmatM 
At  the  preceding  census  (1S31)  the  number  of  '*  a^cul- 
turiats"  waa  given  at  1.833,652,  showing  a  diminotioa  of  ibi*. 
386,171  within  the  decennial  period,  due  probably  to  the 
augmented  use  of  machinery  for  the  cultivaMoaoi  thaaofl. 


IV.— ITtRss  oai  MiiteraU.  ^  t 
Next  to  egricQltttio,  flist  fon£aifidfidoK^tM^dl@fii£ 
cuuulncs,  tlto  matoriol  lesonreot  of  ^^and  lie  ur  itf 
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M  mrai  uunenli.   TIm  earliest  traces  oC  its  mineral  ricnei  appear 
Greair' ill  tlie  visits  itf  men  from  the  Hediterraoean,  wlio  l^ved 
£wia  ^  dangers  of  unknown  eeas  to  gatlier  the  tin  of  OornwaU. 
Cornisli  tin  still  holds  the  first  place  tn  the  anonal  reports 
on  the  "Hineral  Statistics  of  ihe  United  Kingdom"  drawn 
up  bj  the  keeper  of  mining  records ;  but,  though  by  no 
means  an  nnprolifio  source  of  riches,  it  has  sunk  uur  behind 
a  number  ttf  other  minerala,  unknown,  even  in  name,  at 
the  time  the  Fhamidans  risited,  in  aeanih  of  it^  the  island 
of  Britain.    In  the  last  of  those  annual  reports  the 
mineral  produce  of  Great  Britun  Is  aummarized  aa  follows, 
in  regard  to  quantities  and  Tslne^  under  nineteen  heedinga, 
'  or  dawes,  representing  the  produce  of  the  year  1876 : — 


Coal  , 

Iron  on  ,  

Copper  ore  

Ttn  on'.  ,  , 

Leal  ore  

Zini  on  

Inmimitn  

Amue  

VvaguuMt...  

Ochre  «ad  umber  

Wolfnm  

Flaor  ipftT  

CUys.  

OU  tlutlet  

Bdt.  

BaiTtM  

Coalites.  

Ofpaam  

Snnd^  minenls,  inclading  | 
Chiai  etone  ( 


TcNH.  .C*t& 
133,S44,7C8  0 
10,841,683  14 
70,862  0 
18,088  ft 
79,006  6 
2S,«IS  8 
48.800  14 
4,228  1 
S,796  17 
8.80S  4 
23  10 
837  10 
8,971.188  0 
610,786  0 
8,278,866  0 
23,661  18 
268,150  0 
«1,741  0 


Total  Ttke  of  minetele  prodaeed  fn  1876  ......  68,691,832 


a 

40,670,668 
0,826,706 
817,186 
000,023 
1,218,078 
90,142 
43,870 
28,093 
9,788 
4,478 
172' 
230 
744,224 
819,868 
1,136,628 
24,479 
625,000 
18,671 

18,760 


Trbil 

aiirii  rale 
uul 


Mauls 

IB  IR76. 


Under  another  calculation,  the  keeper  of  mining  records 
gives  the  following  sommary  of  the  total  value  of  minerals, 
together  with  metals^  ob^uiedfoanUie  mines  (rf  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1676 

Goal  £16,670,668 

ICeUlfl,  obtdned  from  ores   18,668,818 

Bsrti^  and  other  mlneials     1^887,867 

Total  value  £«8,S8«,863 

Hit  metah  obtained  from  ores  are  elaaified  as  follows, 
according  to  quantitiea  and  valne^  in  1876 : — 


UctaU. 


Fig  iron 

Lead  

Tin  

Copper.. 


Silver  

Gold  

Other  metftls. 


Total  raloa 


Valnt. 

TmiIo 
6,666,907 
68,667 
8,500 
4,694 
«,041 
DancM. 
483,422 
393 

J 

16.002,193 
1,270,416 

675,750 
802,300 
158,011 

10S,262 
1,138 
2,760 

18,668,818 

Oblar 
arttcl 

or  Bn- 


It  will  be  Been  by  a  glance  at  the  preceding  tables  (hat 
the  mineral  wealdi  of  the  United  Kingdom  ^es,  in  iub- 
mlnerai  B^Qco,  in  two  artieles,  namely,  coal  and  iron  ore.  From 
prodooa.  these  ipriugs,  as  immediate  i^odaoe,  a  third,  namely,  pig 
iron.  Coal  and  iron  ore  together  form,  ae  regards  value, 
over  nine-tenths  of  the  mineral  produce;  while  pig  iron  by 
itself  holib  neuly  the  same  position  in  value  among  the 
metals  produced  in  tha  United  Kingdom. 

Coo/. — In  the  production  of  the  by  far  meet  important 
lurticle  of  Great  Bntoin't  mineral  wealth,  to  which  all  others 
an  but  appendagu,  England  and  Wales  stand  foremost 
to  Buck  an  extent  u  to  throw  the  other  two  divisions 


of  the  United  Kingdom  into  comparative  inognifteanee.'  ci 
To  the  total  coal  produce  of  tin  United  Kingdom  in  A» 
year  1876,  England  and  Wales  oontribntad  IIMS^STS^ 
tons,  being  five*nxths  of  the  irbtA*.  Tba  lemaindcr, 
18,790,488  tons,  was  prodaeed  slmostoitirdy  in  BeoUand. 
—the  mines  of  East  Scotland  fonidinig  11,667,648  ton^ 
and  those  at  West  Seotlsnd  6,997,904  tons.  The  jndw 
tion  of  coal  Ia<IreUnd  in  1876  was  not  more  tiiait  134,936 
tons. 

England  and  Wales  ■»  offidally  divided  into  nineteen  coi 
colliery  district^  vsry  unequal  in  sise^  but  so  aRBnged,^!^ 
geographically,  as  to  be  wUhin  tha  coostant  and  r^larj;'^ 
inspection  of  the  OoTernment  survey.    Tba  foDowing 
table  gives  a  list  ^  tiiese  distrieti^  with  the  nuaibar  of 
collieriee  in  each,  and  the  qnontitus  of  coal  taken  fctsa 
them  in  the  year  1876.* 


OoBlarj  DtoMM. 


Jhrfh  Durham  and  KorUramberland 

sooth  Dnrbam  

CnmberUnd  and  'WwtmonUad.. 

Cheahin  ,  

Lanctehira,  yorth  end  Xsat  

LtDctshin,  West.  

Yorkahin  

Derbyshire  

Ifottiagbamabin  

Warwieluhin  , 

Leieeaterafairs.  .„...,  

Stafibrdahin,  South,  sad  Voteee- 1 

toihira  „  ( 

StaffordaUn,  Korth  

Sbropebin  

Olouceetenhin  

Somenetahire  

Uuunoutbebin  

Waleih  North  

WeUa,  South  


Total 


KuBbar 
of 

Colltartaa, 


188 
186 
42 
W 

m 

174 
608 
SOI 
46 
89 
S7 

4N 

16S 
64 
8ft 
46 
184 
138 
400 


3,381 


Cm) 
■MJaaa  tm 

me. 


T»M. 

13,680,600 
10,411,188 

1,401.603 
684,I8» 

0,966.000 

0,126.000 
16,066.276 

7,086.860 

864,760 
1,006,000 

10^001,067 

4.077,KU 
1,054,019 
1,267,647 
660,416 
4,400,086 
1^907.060 

ii.on;Mo 


114,694,278 


Seeing  the  supreme  importance  of  coal  as  the  chief 
material  agent  of  modem  civilization,  and  one  the  value  of 
which,  instaad  of  lessening,  is  likely  to  beonne  infinitely 
greater  in  future  yeare,  with  the  expansion  of  science  and 
arte,  ..the  question  has  frequently  been  discussed  whether 
the  British  coal-fields  may  not  become  exhausted  at  etane 
time  or  other.  The  subject  more  eepecially  engaged  the 
attention  of  pexliament  and  the  Oovemment  in  1866, 
through  the  publication  of  a  work  by  Professor  W.  Stanley 
Jevons,  of  Manchester,  entitled  Tht  Coal  Qveiiumf  whic^ 
while  admitting  the  immensity  of  England's  wealth  in  coal, 
aaserted  that  the  present  ever-increasing  rate  of  supidy 
could  not  continue  in  the  same  proportion  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  This  theory  found  much  oppoeition,  others 
maintaining  that  the  coal  deposits  of  Great  Britain  wer» 
virtually  inexhauetible,  and  that,  properly  managed,  and 
with  constantly  improved  scienttfio  appliances,  their  richea 
would  last  as  long,  if  not  longer,  than  the  probable  life  of 
the  nation. 

Tha  discusBion  in  and  out  of  parliament  on  "the  ex* 
hauBtioo  of  our  coal  mines,"  important  as  it  was,  scarcely 
settled  the  main  points  of  the  question,  namely,  first,  to 
what  depth  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain  can  be  practi- 
cally worked,  and,  secondly,  to  what  extent  the  use  of  coal 
may  be  limited  in  the  future,  by  the  discovery  of  other 
motive  powers.  As  to  the  first  point,  Mr  Edward  Hull, 
a  well-knowtt  authority  on  mining  subjects,  laid  it  down, 
after  practical  inquiries,  that  the  limit  of  coal-mining  was 
notj^a^edjn^^ 

^  See  also  Ooal^  voL    V  4*. 

*  Compan  with  lUa  the  ttUa  at  *eL  il  p  79, 
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WW  dti[Kit«d  hj  oAvt  InTHtigaton,  who  sxpreuad  cod6- 
6ejxc9  that  tho  limit  wbs  S500  foot,  a  daptk  already 
wched  in  aomo  azisttog  nuMt.  Gnater  atiU  most  b« 
nsMrtamtj  zagardittg  the  poanUo  or  probabto  diicoTery 
of  other  ■oureee  <^  motiTe  power  as  sabstitutea  for  eoaL 
oppoiMDta  of  the  widely  cxpteated  theory  that  each 
diMOTeriea  wero  not  only  poeeible,  bat  of  the  very  nature 
of  eeienttfie  prograas,  which  haviog.  qnite  recently,  tanght 
uankiDd  the  high  valoe  of  coal,  wu  not  likely  to  rtop  here, 
fowd  powerful  anpport  in  Professor  Tyndall,  who  insisted 
that  eoel  waa  the  absoUte  monarch,  present  and  fnture. 
**  I  eee  no  prospect,'  he  wrote  to  Prof  eeior  J  erons, "  of  any 
■obBtitnte  being  foond  for  coal  as  a  modve  power.  We 
have^  it  is  tme,  onr  winds  and  streame  and  tides ;  and  we 
hsre  the  beame  of  the  tnn.  But  these  are  common  to  all 
the  worid.  We  cannot  make  bead  against  a  nation  which, 
in  addition  to  these  sources  of  power,  possesses  the  power 
of  eooL'  Profeeaor  Tyndall  eonelndea  with  the  somewhat 
ataxtting  dietnm  that  *  the  destiny  ot  thi«  nation  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  its  atatesmen,  but  of  its  coal-owners,' adding, 
emphatically,  that,  **  irhtle  the  orators  of  St  Stephen's  are 
naeona^ons  of  Um  fact,  the  life  blood  of  thia  oonntry  is 
flowing  away." 

,  Professor  Tyndall  wrote  this  letter  in  i866  ^  and  if,  as 
ha  and  others  though^  the  **  life-blood  of  thta  oountiy " 
waa  then  flowing  at  too  high  a  rate,  it  has  been  flowing 
mnah  bater  erer  since.  In  the  ten  ^rean  from  1656  to 
18M,  tiu  prodnetion  ef  the  ooal  mines  of  the  United 
Kin^om  nee  from  66,045,490  tons  to  101,630.544,  and 
after  another  lapse  ot  ten  yeara,  la  1876  it  bad  risen  to 
153,514,766  tons.  The  gradual  rias  in  production  is  indi- 
eated  in  the  snlgoined  table,  which  ihowa  the  qnantitin 
and  the  Talne  of  the  coal  brought  from  the  mines  of  the 
United' Kingdom  erery  third  year  from  1855,  when  the 
int  aecorate  returns  were  publlahed,  to  1S76  : — 


Twn. 

ltB6 
1S6S 

isei 

ISS4 
IBS? 
1870 
1S7S 
U7S 

Ton*. 
«1.U3.079 
66,006.649 
S3,6S8.2U 
•2,787.878 
104,600.480 
110,431,193 
187,016,747 
188,844,766 

M 

16,111,387 
16,362,163 
30,908,808 
38,197,»68 
36.136.146 
37,607.798 
47.681,380 
46,670,668 

Tt  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  price  of  coal,  which  hu 
teen  gradually  rising  in  ncent  yean,  mnat  eoatinne  to  rise, 
hoth  on  account  of  its  inereaaed  eonanmption,  and  of  the 
•matantly  growing  ezpensea  of  i^tng  it   Although  the 
iDtal  area  <S  the  CMl-fielde  d  Great  Britain  extends,  accord- 
iag  to  Ae  moot  anthendc  eatimatee,  over  6400  aquare 
mSim,  compariUvely  few  new  pits  bare  been  opened  in 
teeent  years ;  and  the  eTer4ncreasing  demand  has  been 
aupriM  by  the  deepening,  as  well  as  widening,  of  the  beet 
tolBafieh  TUa  oonld  only  be  acUered  at  an  increased 
oaday,  tnaamncl  as  the  cost  at  raising  coal  to  tlie  snrfoce 
ttd  thtt  altandant  expenaee  ot  adminiatration  and  super- 
an  far  greater  tJian  the  coet  of  the  actual  displaoe- 
sunt  ct  the  material  from  ita  beds; 
■twao.    From  the  returns  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-managed 
e^criee  In  England,  the  South  Hctton,  in  Durham,  it 
kr«ii  *VPMis  that  out  of  629  men  employed,  only  140  were 
^  hewers  of  coal   The  account  intereating  in  Tarlona  vaya, 
Muds  u  foIlowB  :— 

H*wsnof«oel  ■  aa«aaaaa**n  e* ■ et  **■ a*>  a • *  p •  140 

Patten,  sorefluon^  end  kedsis  ............*.  337 

AdmlnlstntlTt  staff  123 

IfiaealUaeoiis  worVera.   39 

Tntsl  Burabcr  of  pirtmif  srapIoTed  In  enlllny ..  ^29 


The  extraordinarily  large  number  of  persons  required  in 
a  eolliery,  orer  and  abore  the  actual  producers  ol  ccal,  to 
attend  to  the  working  of  the  eatabli^uaenl^  is  explained 
by  the  mine  and  its  maduDery  requiring  the  most  atriet 
and  unceasing  snperrision  to  prevent  dengerona  eeeidenta. 
Thus  a  large  staff  of  workmen  and 'artisans  of  all  kinds, 
such  as  smiths,  joiners,  engine- w righto,  masons,  and  others 
has  to  be  kept,  to  watch  over  the  complicated  apparatue  by 
which  the  mine  is  Tentilated  and  the  precious  mineral  loieed 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Jt  may  be  said  that,  a$  a 
rule,  the  working  of  the  coUieries  of  England  and  Wt.lc3  is 
most  satisfactory,  the  superintendence,  both  on  the  part'  of 
the  prirate  owners  and  the  Qoremmeot,  being  the  beat 
that  human  ingenuity  can  densa  If  erettbelees,  the  annual 
loss  of  life  is  terribly  large  In  the  ten  years  from  1867 
to  1866.  the  number  of  deaths  from  colliery  acetdents 
averaged  1000  per  annom;  and  though  in  the  next  tea 
years  the  death  rate  decreased,  it  nerer  fell  under  800  a 
your. 

Tho  production  of  cool  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  more  Bspom 
thandouMed  in  the  period  from  1855  to  1876,  but  the 
exports  to  foreign  couutriea  daring  the  same  time  increased 
nearly  eight  fold.  From  4,976,903  tons  in  1855  the  exports 
rose  to  9,170,477  tons  in  1863,  and  to  11,703,649  tons  in 
1870.  They  further  rose  to  13,198,494  tons  in  1873,  to 
13,937,305  tons  in  1874,  to  14,544,916  tons  in  1876,  and  to 
16,399,077  tons  in  1876.  Of  the  total  exports  of  the  year 
1876,  France  took  5,160,555  tone,  Germany  3,343,722 
tons,  and  Italy.  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  each  a 
little  oTer  a  million  tons,  the  remainder  being  distributed  . 
oTer  thirty  other  foreign  countries  snd  British  colonies! 
Yaat  as  has  been  the  amount  of  the  coal  exports  in  recent 
years,  they  itill  represent  leas  than  one-eighth  of  the  coal 
prodnoe  of  the  country.  The  orinee  of  the  distriet  of  South 
Durham  alone  produced  in  1876  considerablj  more  cotl 
than  was  exported  to  all  foreign  countriea. 

Iron  Ort. — Though  rastly  inferior,  as  a  source  of  national 
wmlth,  to  coal,  and  deriring  nearly  all  ita  value  from  it, 
still  the  second  most  important  prodnoe  of  English  mines, 
the  iron  ore,  has  the  greateet  effect  upon  the  industrisl  char-  iron  «ie. 
acter  of  the  conntiy.  England  and  Wales  alone  produce 
iron  ore,  the  amount  raised  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  being 
quite  insignificant.  It  amounted  in  Scotland  to  6326  tons, 
valued  at  £3433,  and  in  Ireland  to  116,066  tone,  valued 
at  j£60,748,  in  1876.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  Kingdom,  16,720,291  tone,  valued  tt 
£6,761,535,  was  raised  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  and  valus  of 
the  iron  ore  raised  in  the  chief  producing  counties  «aA 
districts  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1876 


COOStlM 

QnaiitUlM. 

Tiiss' 

Tods  CrU. 

A 

■. 

a 

18.890 

0 

10,666 

18 

0 

9,986 

10 

6,076 

16 

0 

44.399 

s 

81,110 

8 

5 

116.098 

8 

77,894 

8 

0 

83,967 

0 

30.989 

6 

0 

Ozfordihire                   .  . 

29,140 

0 

6,328 

0 

0 

yorthftinptoiubiro  

1.161.180 

10 

178,866 

10 

0 

673,374 

15 

101,622 

19 

0 

SUffbrdahire,  North  .. 

19,998 

IS 

14.658 

10 

0 

984, 4  GO 

13 

728,505 

IS 

0 

1,853,910 

9 

990,048 

3 

6 

York^ir*.  North  SMing  

6,663,000 

0 

],16S.0» 

0 

0 

HorthnmberUod  »Dd  Durham 

84,303 

IS 

16.531 

16 

0 

Soath  Wain   and  Hon- 

88,969 

IS 

41,484 

17 

0 

Iron  Ore  worked  andai  the 

Cool  Mines  BsgnlstioD 
Act  in  other  oooottes.... 

6,6SS,4SS 

Dinitized 

mm 

Total,  England  and  Walea . 

16,720,291 

0 

6,761,626 

0 

0 

Frndoos 

of  iron 

on  111 

EnslUli 

■ml 

W«lth 

couBtlae 
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■roil  bj 
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.11* 

•■■  iron 
•welOng 
'■r  -nil 

CuSl." 


PftMtBC- 

r>m  Iron, 
7S610 


P:(tduc 

ui'ii  or 

{lie  Iran, 


Iron  on  iiu  distributed  til  om  Vo{[UBd  and 

WaIo,  and  thoogli  at  piMaDi  mainlj  raiaed  in  tha  aorthani 
and  vaatam  ooontlM,  and  lUl  th«  diitrieta  wliieli  wnttam 
coal,  tha  naioD  with  whieli  alona  j^jyea  it  iaduatrial  ralae, 
tha  gadogieal  attata  crataining  it  an  equally  to  ba  foand 
in  tha  MOth  and  oljawUsta.  Tka  aarliaat  naa  o{  tlw  iron 
on  in  England,  bafora  tii*  important  diaoorarj  of  tha 
nannfaetara  of  pig  iron  by  coal  vaa  known,  waa  alowat  az* 
cloaiTalj  in  tlia  aoutham  oountiea,  mora 'partiealarly  in 
SoawK  **  I  hara  heard,"  aaja  Sobn  Nordaa,  tha  topo- 
gnphsr,  in  hia  Sil^wtjf  ef  MiddltttSf  publiahad  in  tha  btt« 
part  of  tha  17th  eantury,  "  Chat  thn«  ara,  oc  laeantlj  vara, 
in  Sasaax  aaara  140  hammara  and  inmaaaa  for  iron.' 
VfilUam  Camden,  writing  about  tha  aama  time,  adda  that 
SaaMx  **  ia  foil  of  iron  minaa  in  aundrj  phea^  where,  for 
tha  making  and  founding  thereof  than  be  fnmaeea  on 
ararj  nde,  and  a  huge  dad  of  wood  ia  yearly  burnt. " 
Other  writan  refer  to  the  bming  of  "aola,"  that  ia, 
charcoal,  in  the  iron  manufacture  of  the  aouth  of  EDgtand. 

The  old  iron  manufaetun  %ama  to  an  and  towards  the 
middta  of  the  18th  century,  with  the  deatruction  of  tha  once 
plantiful  woods  and  foreata  at  England.  Howerer,  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  in  the  country  waa  atill  eatiiniitsd  in  1740 
at  1 7,350  tons,  made  in  59  "  hammere  and  f  omaoea,"  being 
2c=8  than  half  the  number  mentioned  by  John  Kordan  as 
existing  in  Snasax.  Within  the  next,  few  years  the  trade 
sank  still  lower.and  was  on  the  point  of  being  extinguished, 
when  at  last  the  efforts  of  a  number  <d  antarpriaing  men  to 
make  use  of  "  pit  coal "  for  making  iron  wen  crowned  with 
auceaaa  Like  most  discoTories,  thb  great  one,  destined  to 
give  a  new  conna  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  history 
of  Kngland,  waa  not  the  work  of  one  man,  but  resulted 
from  the  labours  of  many;  still  an  important  share  of  it 
fell  to  the  Darbys,  father  and  aon,  tha  first  of  whom 
established,  in  1709,  with  the  help  of  skilled  Dntch  work- 
men, the  celebrated  Colebrookdale  ironworks,  in  Shropshire. 
The  father  did  not  nap  the  benefita  of  hia  great  eotarpriae^ 
but  tha  son  waa  folly  rewarded.  He  sat  **  watching  tha 
filling  of  his  fnmace  for  six  days  and  nights  uninterruptedly, 
and  was  falling  into  a  deep  sleep,  when  he  saw  the  molten 
iron  running  forth.'  In  December  1756,  tha  Colebrook- 
dale iron  Wurke  were  *"  at  the  top  pinnacle  of  proaperity, 
making  twenty  or  twenty-two  tons  par  week,  utd  aold  off 
aa  fast  aa  made,  at  profit  enough." 

At  the  date  hen  given,  the  total  production  of  pig  Iron 
iu  EngUud  waa  probably  about  235,000  tons  a  year,  but 
from  that  time  it  rose  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  is 
estimated  that  €8,300  tons  were  produced  in  tha  United 
Kingdom  in  1788,  which  amount  had  increased  to  125,079 
tntiB  in  1796,  and  to  258.206  tone  in  1806,  a  doubling  in 
ten  years.  The  production  had  again  dodbled  in  1825, 
when  it  waa  581.000  tons;  and  once  mon  in  1839,  iu 
which  year  it  bad  risen  to  1,340,000  tons.  In  1848,  the 
total  amount  of  pig  iron  produced  was  estimated  to  be  over 
tvo  miUions  of  tons;  and  in  1804,  the  first  year  for  which 
trustworthy  statistics  ware  gathered  by  the  mining  record 
office,  the  production  surpawed  three  millions. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  and  ralae  of 
pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  erary  third 
year  from  185S  to  1876  : — 


Taan, 

TdB*. 

Tod*. 

£ 

185S 

8,218,154 

8,045,385 

18S8 

8,460,004 

8,640,180 

1881  . 

8,712,390 

«,280.»7< 

188i 

i,707,95t 

11,9)9,877 

1887 

4,761.023 

11,902,667 

1870 

6.003,515 

14,908,787 

1878 

8.seo.4Si 

18,067,73* 

1878 

«,S58,W7 

i6,o«a,i«s 

TIm  pig  iron  piodaeed  in  tha  Unltad  Kincdem  Ifi  tb« 
year  1876  came  from  17,813,816  tooi  of  iron,  of  whieb 
amount  16,841,683  tons  were  raiaad  at  homa^  uid  tha  t»« 
mainder,  972,335  tons,  imported  from  Idnriga  eoBHtris^ 
principally  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  FortogaL 

The  foibwing  atatamant  ahowa  tha  imoniit  of       iroc  fui 

rdufl^  and  tha  quantity    coal  usad  in  fta  muafactarav  ^ 
each  ct  tha  diTiaioM  of  Onat  BiUaift  in  tka  wmx 
1876 !— 


F«  1MB. 

CoaL 

Tma 

4,884,153 

78S,C<4 
1,103,000 

Am 

10,871,708 
1,87G,075 
8,050,000 

VfHt  

Scotland  

Totd  Onat  Mtala  ... 

«,556,997 

If,5M,Ml 

It  will  ba  aaan  fbut  tha  quantity  of  ooal  naad  Id  1h» 
manufaetun  of  pig  iron  npraaantad  nearly  one-eighth  of  - 
Uia  total  ooal  produce  of  tha  year  1876. 

Tha  following  table  axhibiti  tha  nombar  of  funacaa  in 
blast,  and  the  quantitiea  of  pig  in»  mada^  is  tha  TuiMu  iron 


oountiea  of  England  and  Walea,  fn  the  year  1876 


Ooun« 


EnLam 

Korthnmbsrlkad  

Dorham  

Yorkshiis,  Korth  Riding  

l><x       Wnt  Biding  

Derbyshire  

Lancaabin  

Combarland   

Shronabin  

North  StafTordihire  

SoDtk  do.   

Northamptoashiie  

LlneolnsDinu  ......  ^  

OloaessUrehlia  —  

WiltsUn... —  

HampAtra,^...   

SomeiBstsUta  -  


TMdftrlDglaad..-. 

IToan  ytum. 

DsnbigfashitSb  

FUatshiia  


SoimlTAExa 

Anthracite  ftiraaesa  

GUiBorganahir*  

If onmonthshite  


Total  ta  ValM . 
KngUni  and  Wslsa  .... 


rwmeM 


Vambn. 

1 
£0i 
76 
84 
86 
» 
27 
16 
26 
06 
11 
16 

6 

a 


tBS| 


6 

28 
35 


78 


464^ 


628.171 

1,261,013 
235,451 
800.719 
e52,»S4 
438.887 
108.711 
S13,B68 
4«6.»4a 

84.918 
12S,1M 

M,10« 

S»,47> 


4,664,16» 


20,431 
821,784 
418^948 


788,844 


6.4S%997 


The  iron  manufaetun  was  not  in  a  proaparons  eondition  ptaM 
in  the  year  1876.  The  total  number  of  existing  furnaces 
in  England  end  Walea  waa  771,  ao  that  mora  than  20C 
wen  standing  idls.  Tha  total  number  of  existing  fumacsB 
in  England  was  626,  and  in  Wales  145,  showing  that  tha 
depresaion  of  trade  was  gnateat  in  Walea,  exactly  one-half 
of  the  fnmace4  atanding  idle.  The  total  number  of  actira 
ironworks  amounted  to  ISft  in  England,  and  24  b  Wolfl^ 
at  the  end  of  1676. 

Lead. — In  comparison  with  cool  and  iron,  all  the  other  rndt 
mineral  prodneta  of  the  country  an  of  email  importance. 
Of  these  minor  products,  the  highest  on  the  list,  aa  to  ralue, 
is  lead  on,  niaed  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  value  of 
£1,318,078  U  1876,  and  prodnciag  lead  valued  at 
£1,370,416.  The  quanUtiea  of  lead  ore  raiu^  in  tha  year 
■nunntod  to  79.096  tons,  and  tha  mataUic  product  to 


98,667  toiur.   Of  tbia  total,  73,361  toni  of  on  wera  raised 
U  E^MnA  and  ytalest  prodnciog  04,363  tons  of  lead. 
Uoce  than  one^iaU  of  the  lead  ore  and  lead  produced  in 
Eodand  oune  from  the  eonntiee  of  Durham  and  North- 
Huwland,  while  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of,  Wales  came 
from  KontgomaiTihire  and  Cardiganshira  There  warealto- 
gether  393  lead  minee  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1876,  and 
«f  thle  number  387  were  in  England  and  Wales.  The  mines 
vm  veiy  unequal  in  extent  and  ptoducsu  Derbyshire 
eoatained  liQ  Isad  mines,  [woducing  3441  tons  of  ore  and 
3149  tons  of  metal;  while  Durham  and  Narthumberland 
produced  33,385  tons  of  m  and  16,730  tou  of  metal  in 
SB  mines.  • 
bt    lb*  produce  of  the  lead  minei^  after  xemaining  stationaiy 
Bm.  for  many  yaaia,  daelined  considerably  from  1870  to  1876. 
f     la  the  fifteen  years  from  1834  to  186S'  the  arerage  annual 
pnduee  in  the  Unitrl  Kingdom  unonnted  to  about  68,000 
tans,  T&hud  at  £1,400.000.   The  enlminatiag  punt  of 
prodae^ron  was  reached  in  the  year  1870,  with  73,420  tons, 
nlttftd  at  i£I,452,7jl5,  after  which  there  was  a  steady  falling 
df,  down  to  tiie  amount  of  1870.    The  decrease  in  the 
home  produce  <rf  lead  was  accompanied  by  an  iocrease  in 
the  imports  of  the  metal,  vhich  amounted  to  61,937  tons, 
nhied  at  £1,411,988,  in  1874,  and  rose  to  79,835  tons, 
Tallied  at  Xl,801,962,  in  1875,  and  to  80,649  tone,  raloed 
at  £1,749,976,  in  1876.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports 
of  lead  are  considerably  larger  than  the  home  production. 
Tin. — Next  to  lead  in  v^ue,  among  the  minor  ores  and 
Mk.  metals,  stands  tin.  In  1876  there  were  raised  13,688  toos 
V "  of  tin  om,  prodaeing  8500  tons  of  metallic  tin,  valued  at 
£675,750.   Tin  ore  is  found  nowhere  but  in  Cornwall  and 
Deronshire^  the  famous  mines  of  Oomwall,  which  attracted 
foreigners  thousands  of  years  ago,  producing  the  greater 
part.    At  the  end  of  1876  there  were  returnwi  as  existing 
in  Eagland  135  tin  mines,  of  which  numbo*  104  were  in 
OorawaU  and  16  in  Devonshire^  the  nmainder  consisting 
Dot  of  "  mines,"  in  the  ordinatj  sense,  but,  more  strictly, 
of   finding  places*  situated  on  rivers  and  near  the  shore. 
Hit  nomber  and  produce  of  tin  mines  hare  suffered  a 
great  decrease  in  recent  years.    In  1872  there  were  raised 
-  ,14,266  tons  of  ore,  producing  9560  tons  of  metal,  valued  at 
£1,459,990;  in  1873,  only  1.056.835  tons  were  raised, 
producing  9973  tons  of  metal,  valued  at  £1,329.766,  and  in 
1874  but  788,310  tons  of  ore,  producing  9,912  tons  of 
metsJ.  valued  at  £1,077,712.    The  year  1875  showed  a 
farther  falling  off  to  735,606  tons  of  ore,  with  96 1  i  tons 
of  metal,  valued  at  £866,266,  upon  which  followed  the  first-, 
mentioned  still  lower  prodaction  of  the  year  1876.  Dor- 
•   ing  the  same  period,  the  Imports  of  tin,  in  blocks  and 
ingots,  from  foreign  Countries  gradually  increased.  Tbey 
amounted  to  166,840  cwts..  valued  at  £  t  .154,578,  in  1872, 
and  rose  to  304,551  cwts  ,  valued  at  £1.148,542.  in  1876. 
It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  total  quantity  of  tin  imported 
within  the  quinquennial  period  underwent  a  considerable 
increase,  the  toUl  value  not  only  did  not  augment,  but 
aetaslly  decreased.    The  decline  in  price  was  probably  one 
4iS  the  main  causes  of  the  docUne  in  prodoclioo  of  tin. 

Copper. — Next  to  tin  in  value,  among  the  minor  ores  and 
Mtals,  stands  copper.  The  total  product  of  copper  ore 
lused  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1876  was  7.9.252  tons,  of 
which  71,756  tons  were  ^e  produce  of  England  and  Wales, 
while  680  tons  came  from  Scotland,  and  6816  tons  from 
Irdand.  The  total  amount  of  the  metal  produced  from  the 
ores  was  4694  tons,  valued  at  £392,300,  of  which  4322  tons 
were  made  in  England  and  Wales,  33  in  Scotland,  and  449 
ia  Ireland.  There  were  at  the  end  of  1876  copper  mines 
to  the  number  of  101  in  the  United  Kingdom, — England 
and  Wales  possessing  93,  Scotland  1,  and  Ireland  7.  Only 
tte  copper  mtnas  of  England,  and  more  particularly  those 
«C  Oomwall  aad  DeToudiire,  are  of  any  importanak  At 
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the  end  oi  1876  there  was  one  copper  mine  y(  each  of  the 
counties  of  Cumberland,  Cheshire,  and  LaDCasbire,  15  in 
Devonshire,  and  69  in  Cornwall,  the  letter  producing 
43,016  tons  of  ore  and  3034  tons  of  metaL  Even  mora 
than  lead  oud  tin,  the  production  of  copper  has  been  grsotly 
dscHning  in  recent  years.  In  185S  the  total  produce  of 
copper  was  as  high  as  21,294  tons,  valued  at  £3,042,877 ; 
which  amount  nad  fallen  to  15,968  tons,  valued  at 
£1,706,261^  in  I860.  In  1869  the  quantity  had  fallen 
to  11,888  tons,  valued  at  £1.134,664;  and  in  1670  it  had 
further  d»c»'tned  to  7179  tons,  valued  at  £5£1,309.  Thus 
the  decline  continoei^  with  slight  fluctuations,  tUl  the  pro- 
duction had  leaehed  the  omall  amount  o(  1876.  As  with 
lead  and  tin,  the  copper  imports  grew  largely  while  the 
production  declined. 

Zinc, — The  remaining -metallic  orei-*sin^  silver,  ^^i^ 
gold— are  but  of  trifling  value.  Zinc  is  found  in  five 
counties  of  England  and  seven  of  Wales,  which  together 
possess  53  minea  There  are  3  more  minea  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  1  in  Scotland.  In  1876,  the  total  ol  sine  ore 
raised  was  33,61 3  tons,  producing  6641  tons  of  zinc,  valued 
£158,011.  The  production  of  zinc  trebled  in  qnanti^  and 
value  in  the  sixteen  years  from  1853  tol876.  It  amounted 
only  to  2151  tons,  valued  at  £50,548.  in  1863,  and  in  1873 
had  risen  to  5191  tons,  valued  at  £118,076.  The  increase  in 
ptoduction  did  not  prevent  a  simultaneous  increase  in  im 
ports,  which  more  than  doubled  in  the  decennial  period 
from  1 866  to  1876,  amounting  in  the  latter  year  to  29,327 
tons,  valued  at  £662,190,  being  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  of  tho  borne  produce. 

Silim"  and  Gold. — Silver  and  gold,  the  so-called  "pre-Frednoe 
cious"  metals—  though  iron  is  infinitely  more  valuable  under  ![lid 
every  point  of  view— form  but  imperceptible  additions  to 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  Of  silver,  always  fouud 
in  combinstion  with  lead  ores,  483,423  onnces,  valued  at 
£106,223,  were  raised  in  the  year  1S76  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  of  gold,  ;!93  ounces,  valued  at  £1138.  Then 
were,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  mining  record  office, 
two  "gold  mines"  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tlie  one  in 
Merionethshire,  and  the  other  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
Ireland.  The  former,  situated  at  Clogan,  produced  288 
ounces,  valued  at  £1119,  in  1876.  As  for  the  Irish  "gold 
mine,^  its  yield  was  just  4  ounces^  worth  £18.  The 
returns  do  not  state  the  mm  exnended  in  raising  the 
4  ■ounces  of  Irish  gold. 

Salt  and  Clayt.—Tht  sum  total  of  England's  mineral  ^^'^^ 
riches  Is  completed  by  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  substances  and 
raised  from  the  earth,  such  as  salt,  clays — including  porce-  ^^'^ 
lain,  potter's  clay,  and  fire  clay — coprolites,  oil  shales, 
barytes,  and  gypsum.  None  of  these  are  of  much  import- 
ance except  salt  and  dsyi.  The  centre  of  the  salt  produc- 
tion is  in  Cheshire,  at  Korthwicb,  Ifiddlewich,  Winsford, 
and  other  places  ;  but  there  are  also  salt  mines  in  Stafford- 
shire find  Worcestershire.  In  1876  the  total  quantity  of  salt 
raised  smonnted  to  2,373,256  tons,  valued  at  £1,136,628,  of 
which  854,538  tons,  valued  at  £529,547,  were  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  British 
India.  Of  clays  of  all  kinds,  the  total  produce  in  1876 
was  3,971,123  tons,  valued  at  £744,224.  The  finest  of  the 
days,  known  as  kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay,  is  the  produce  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  the  former  county  raising 
105,275  tons,  and  the  latter  25,000  tons,  in  1876.  Of  im- 
portance next  to  it,  as  potter's  material,  is  the  "Poole  clay" 
of  Dorsetshire,  of  which  72,105  tons  were  produced  in  1876. 
Raised  in  much  larger  quantities  than  both  the  kaolin  and 
the  "Poole  '  are  the  fire-clays,  the  production  of  which  ia 
the  year  1876  amounted  to  1,514,902  tons.  The  fire-clays 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  north  and  west  of  England  and  in 
South  Wales.  There  were  171  fire-clay  piu  at  the  ^  of 
1876,  the  hrspBst  number  »(  them.  45,  in  NorthumbeVi 
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hod  «iul  Durltuu,  and  tlu  Deit  latest,  33,  m  South 

XnmtMr  J/»««ri.— In  the  census  returns  of  1871  there  were 
ii?mIS&  376,783  pereone  distinguiihed  as  "  miners,"  the  number 
eomprisiDg  371,105  males  and  5678  females.  At  the 
*^'*  preceding  census  of  1861  there  vere  330,416  persons 
enumerated  as  "  mioers,"  of  whom  330,352  were  males  and 
only  94  females.  Thus  there  was  a  total  increase  of  i6,337 
persons  so  designated,  comprising  40,753  males  and  5564 
females,  in  the  ten  years  from  1861  to  1871.  There  were 
besides  enumerated  -as  "  workers  in  stone  and  clay," 
192,673  at  the  census  of  1871,  comprising  149,567  males 
and  3106  females.  At  the  census  of  1861  the  total  num- 
ber of  persona  so  classiEed  was  144,773,  so  that  there  was 
tnincreaseof  7900  persoiu  tn  the  deeeDnial  period. 

v.  Textile  i£anu/aetvret^—Fuhert<$. 
There  were  two  agencies,  one  moral  and  the  other  material, 
onsis  of  that  gained  for  England  iU  comparatively  modern  superior- 
ity  in  manufactures.  Long  after  textile  yd  other  industries 
un^ae-  had  been  flourishing  in  the  leading  states  of  the  Continent,— 
the  Netherlands,  Flanders,  and  France,— EngUnd  remained 
a  purely  agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  content  to 
export  her  riches  in  wool,  and  to  import  them  again,  greatly 
enhanced  in  value,  as  clothing.  Thus  it  remained  till 
religious  persecution  drove  the  flower  of  the  industrial 
population  of  the  Welt  of  Europe  away  from  the  homes  of 
their  birth ;  and,  happy  to  find  an  asylum  here,  they 
liberally  repaid  English  hospiteUty  by  establishing  their 
own  arts  in  the  country,  and  teaching  them  to  the 
inhabitants.  Thus  religious  liberty  fumed  the  noble 
foundation  of  England's  industrial  greatness.  Then  came 
the  material  agent,  machinery  propelled  by  steam.  The 
invention  of  the  steam  engine,  foUowing  quickly  upon  that 
of  the  carding  machine,  the  spinning  jenny,  and  other 
ingenious  machinery  employed  in  textile  manufactures, 
gave  an  eztraordinuy  impobe  to  thor  d^opmen^  and, 
with  them,  that  of  kindred  t»anches  of  industry.  At  the 
basis  of  all  of  them  was  Englaod'e  wealth  in  coaL 

Cotton  ifani^adnr*.-~Th»lt  England,  not  possessing 
the  raw  material,  became  the  ami  of  the  cotton  menu- 
limn,    facture,  wae  omng,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ingenuity 
mSlilSi  inveotoia  of  naehtnery.   Established  aa  early  u  the 

beginning  of  the  I7th  century  at  Manchester,  the  cotton 
maonfaotoa  made  no  prograsa  for  a  long  time,  and 
generation  after  generation  clothed  themselvee  in  cotton 
goods  spun  by  Duteh  and  Qerman  weavers.  It  was  noc 
tin  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  when  a  series  of 
invention^  nnpwdlded  in  the  annals  of  industry,  followed 
each  other  in  quick  sneceasion,  that  the  cotton  manufacture 
took  real  not  in  the  country,  gradually  eclipsing  that  of  oth  er 
European  nations.  But  though  the  superior  excellence  of 
their  maoUnery  enabled  Englishmen  to  start  in  the  race  of 
competition,  it  was  the  discovery  of  the  new  motive  power, 
drawu  from  ooal,  whidi  made  them  win  tiie  race.  Id 
1815  She  total  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  was  not  more  than  99  millions  of  pounds, 
which  amount  had  increased  to  152  millious  of  pounds  in 
1830,  and  me  further  to  229  millions  in  1825.  so  that 
there  was  considerably  more  than  a  doubling  of  the  im- 
ports in  ten  years.  In  1830  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  bad 
further  risen  to  264  millions  of  pounds,  in  1835  to  364 
millions,  and  in  1810  to  592  millions  of  poands. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress,  with  fluctuctions, 
of  the  cotton  trade,  in  the  annual  imports,  the  exports,  and 
tiie  excess  of  imports  of  raw  cotton  during  each,  fur  every 
fifth  year  from  1841  to  1876 

1  Sm  bIw  tin  stpuau  utid* ■  <n  tli«  4iBtfrent  ttiUl*  nMBorM. 
tons. 


OOttOD. 


Imports 

oiraw 

rottoo. 


Itm, 

Total  bBporU  of 
nwCoooo. 

Total  eipoito  e( 

bapert^ 

1841 
1848 
1851 
1858 
1861 
1866 
1871 
1876 

A 

487,992,855 
467,856,274 
757,870, 74» 
1,023,886,304 
1,256,984.738 
1,877,514,098 
1,778,139,778 
1,487,858,848 

m 

37,673,685 
65,930,732 
111,980,894 
146,880,864 
298,287,920 
888,981,936 
862,075,818 
201,305,873 

450,818,770 
401,925,542 
645,399,855 
877,225,440 
956,696,818 
988,532,160 
1,418,064,160 
1,284,5S^I78 

There  were  2655  cotton  factories  in  the  United  Kingdoc:  wm 
at  the  end  of  1874.  They  had  41,881,789  spindles  and  ^ 
463,118  power-looms,  and  gave  employment  to  479,515 
persons^  of  whom  187,620  were  males  and  S91,S95 
females.  The  following  statement  gives  the  wunbcr  of 
cotton  factories  in  England— there  are  none  in  WaJci — 
distinguishing  those  devoted  to  spinning  and  to  wenvin^ 
and  the  total — including  those  both  spinning  and  weavii^ 
and  all  others — at  Tarions  periods,  from  1850  to  1674>— 


Tmii. 

Hlmbir  of  FaeUctaa 

ToUl  Dsiabar 
of  Cotioa 

I'MUrfM. 

WmtIbc. 

1850 

762 

229 

1,78S 

1856 

910 

419 

S.046 

1861 

1,079 

722 

2,715 

1868 

1,041 

632 

2,405 

1670 

1,086 

649 

2,871 

1874 

1,172 

600 

2,542 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  swindles  need  woiat 
in  the  cotton  factories  of  England,  distinguishing  those  for 
spinning  and  for  ooubliog— the  total  including  aU  othefi — 
at  varions  annoal  periods  from  1850  to  1874  i — 


TMalNnnbM 

of  EpIbdlLI. 

Splnvlnf. 

SaobllDK. 

1850 
1858 
1661 
1888 
1870 
1874 

8,685,392 
15,260,777 
15,077,299 
14,627,226 
17,802,982 
21,449,102 

10,055,410 
10,557,799 
13,274,348 
15,851,002 
16,809,505 
14,585,130 

19,173,989 
25,818,57« 
28,351,925 
90,478,228 
82,613,831 
86,034,232 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  number  al  power-looms  Nam) 
used  in  the  cotton  factories  of  England,  both  weaving  and  %om 
spinning  and  weaving,  at  various  annual  periods  from  1850 
to  1874  :— 


Tear*. 

WiniW. 

and 
Waatinc 

Tutu  Kvmitt 
oC 

r««at  L«am«, 

IBSO 

86,544 

18^816 

223.626 

1856 

«5,880 

209,609 

275,590 

1881 

131,554 

235,268 

368,125 

1868 

137,892 

206,827 

344.719 

1870 

175,132 

,  235,904 

411, S36 

1874 

170,665 

260,724 

431,389 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  persons,  nule  Ktam 
and  female,  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  of  England  wort 
at  TOriouB  periods  from  1850  to  1874  ; — 


tnco 

fMU 


Tear. 

Ualc*. 

TtauXat. 

Total. 

1850 
1858 
1861 

1868 
1870 
1874 

131,610 
148,854 
173,704 
152,656 
171,793 
180,807 

160,052 
192,818 
233,894 
204,396 
243.177 
259,729 

291.662 
341,170 
407,598 
357,052 
414.S70 
44<1,336 

Of  the  males  employed  in  1874  there  wer4,3^343  niider 
tliicteen  years  of  ag^  and  37,016  from  thirteen  tocighteaM 


VOOLUjr  HAKUPACrUU.] 
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ymn  of  age,— rest,  1 10,3 19,  Yttang  than  ti^tMn  fmn. 
Of  the  S99,739  famiks  •mpbrcd  u  cotton  futonM  in 
1874  then  wm  S3|637  tindtr  titirtm  jem  of  ago. 

n«  cotton  fBctoriM  wm  diitribntcd  u  fcdlows  om 
EngUnd  at  the  end  of  1871 : — 


lliddlMn,  Bum/,  ud  Kant  

GtoBCMtar,  Hcntoid.  Salop,  Staf- 
ford, WoTceatar,  tad  'Wanrkk. 

Lcfeaatn,  Botlaad,  linoola,  and 
Sottas  

CheaUr*  

Lutcaahira  A—  

Dtflijaliira  

Torkihlia  

Doriuin,  Vortbnmbartand,  Cam- 
bariand,  and  WaatmoreUnd ... 

£«ax,  BnttOk,  ud  NoiMk  


Total. 


FavtMlaa. 


18 
It 

48 

184 
1,011 
73 
378 

14 

8 


3,543 


MaiBbar 

•r 

Pmr 

Loom 


18 
8,000 

41 

98,948 
878,081 
7,808 
15,147 

3,383 

184 


431,889 


pMoa* 

Emplojod. 


897 
6,378 

4,883 

10,485 
863,008 
•10,091 

38,669 

8.478 
808 


440,336 


It  will  be  leeD  tliat  Lancaahira  abeorba  more  tban  three- 
fourths  of  tho  maDttfactare  of  cotton  fabrics  in  England. 

Woollen  and  TTorifAf.— Second  only  to  the  cotton  trade 
SI  a  national  indnstry  is  the  manofactnTe  of  woollen  and 
w««tad  textile  fabrics.   There  were  in  1874  in  the  United 
Kingdom  1800  woollen  and  693  worsted  factories.  In  the 
woollen  factories  there  were  in  nse  9,333,881  spindles  and 
57,090  power-looms,  and  th^/  employed  134,609  persons ; 
while  in  the  worsted  factories  there  ware  in  nse  2,383,450 
spindles  and  81,747  ^wer-Iooms,  and  they  employed 
142.097  persona.    tJnlike  cotton,  the  raw  material  fcr 
wodlen  fabrics  is  mainly  prodaeed  at  home ;  still  for  many 
yean  past  the  natiTe  supply  has  been  iasnfflcieot,  which 
necessitated  imports  from  foreign  coantriea  and  British 
colonies,  ever,  increasing  in  amount    Daring  1840-1876 
the  imports  of  wool  rose  from  49  to  390  milUons  of  pounds. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  importa  of  wool  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  foreign  eonntriea  and  British 
taMa  eotonias,  the  unonnt  of  re-axporta^  and  the  net  faaluca  of 
**'^  ifl^ort^  for  my  fifth  year  from  1841  to  1878 


Ttm. 

T«U1  Imvotte 
oTWooL 

ToUl  Ezport* 
(ferciKn  and 
CoIoqUIi. 

K*t  [mpoHa. 

1841  ' 

1846 

1851 

1866 

1861 

186« 

1871 

1876 

tb 

66,176.974 
66,365, 462 
88,811,975 
118,311,893 
147,172,841 
389,868,689 
828,086,299 
890.065,759 

n 

8,653,671 
8,011.980 
18,729.987 
26,079,798 
64,877,104 
66,573,488 
184.864,804 
178,020,873 

A 

68,617,803 
63,343,482 
69,581,988 
89,531,599 
92,795.787 
172,785,201 
188,1«9.906 
817,086.887 

Of  the  1800  woollen  factories  in  existence  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  end  of  1874,  England  and  Wales  had  480 ; 
UE*  and  of  the  692  worsted  factories,  England  and  Wales  had 
Vtti  339.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  woollen 
factories  in  England  and  Wales,  the  number  of  spindles  and 
c(  power-looms  in  use,  and  the-  number  of  persons  employed, 
at  rarions  annnal  periods  from  1850  to  1874 : — 


Ttm 

NBiiibrr«r 
WooUw 
PmMoriot. 

Mambor  of 
BptndlM. 

Numbor  of 
Paww  Looau. 

Kambor  of 
Pononl 

Zmplofod. 

1860 
1866 
1861 
1808 
1870 
1874 

1,806 
1,410 
1,466 
1,420 
1,650 
1,488 

1,866.691 
1,490,949 
1,840,850 
4,222,814 
8,081,»31 
3^404 ,410 

9.170 
18,736 
20,344 
42.671 
87,366 
46,085 

64.426 
69,130 
76,309 
101,088 
100,640 
106,871 

The  aul^Ji^ned  tabl«  pvea  simflar  detaib  regatdhg  thew  rtM 

Rotated  faetoriea  in  England  and  Walea :—  iITKh!^ 

land  and 
Witlaa. 


Taara. 

XaHbarnf 
Wontaa 
FactMioa, 

Xombir  cf 
Splndloa. 

llMlKTrf 

Powar  LoMMi 

MaaMrif 
rtnobt 

Zv^Iojod. 

'1860 
1858 
1861 
1868 
1870 
1874 

498 
608 
612 
487 
898 
648 

804,874 
1,298,326 
1,246,526 
8,149,024 
1,766,686 
X128,890 

82,617 
88,809 

42,9C8 
7l,5EG 
48.443 
75.691 

78.916 
86,600 
82.972 
128,410 
108.614 
181,886 

The  number  of  persona  employed  in  the  woollen  factories 
of  England  and  Wales  in  1874  oomprissd  64,119  males  and 
51,252  females.  Of  the  males,  4391  were  under  thirteen 
yeara  of  ige,  10,726  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  yeaia  of  aga^ 
and  93,002  abore  eighteen.  Of  the  females,  2841  were 
under  Uiirteen,  and  48,411  orer  thirteen  years  of  age.  la 
the  worsted  faetoriea,  the  persons  employed  in  1874  com- 
prised 53,995  males  and  77,835  females.  Of  the  males, 
14,074  were  under  thuteen,  10,694  were  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen,  and  39,337  abore  eighteen  yeara  of  age.  Of 
the  femde%  15,394  itere  under  thirteen,  and  63,441  over 
thirteen  years  of  ag&  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number 
children,  of  both  eexes,  is  far  greater  comparatiTe^  in  the 
worsted  than  in  the  woollen  factories. 

The  following  table  exhibita  the  dtstribation  of  the 
woollen  factories  over  England  and  Wales,  giring  the  num* 
her  in  different  counties,  with  poweMooma  and  pataanagj^^^gf 
empli^ed,  at  the  end  of  1874 :—  T'^rtak 


Oaniriki 


Herts,  Bncka^  Oxfore,  Korth* 
ainpton,  Hants,  Bedford,  aod 
Cambrldee  

Wilts,  Dorset,  Daron.  Cora- 
waU,  sad  Sotnemt  

Gloucester,  Hereford,  Salop, 
S  ta  Oord.  Worcester,  and 
Warwiok  

Lstosster,  Ratland,  Lincoln, 
sad  NotU  

Cheshira   , 

LanrailiiTe  

Derbyshire  

Yornhin.  

Duibam,  Nortbaabarland. 
Cnnberland,  and  Weatmora- 
land  

Hiddtewx.  Surrey,  and  Kent  . 

Wslea  and  Uonaicuth  


Totd   1,483 


Namber 

of 

Faetoriea. 

HaMbar 
ofFovar 
Loom 

Kaaiberof 
F««aon* 
■aiytorad. 

10 

881 

984 

69 

8,688 

7,695 

86 

1,226 

4,978 

8 

818 

11 
98 
S 
984 

180 
9.028 
2 

80,684 

688 
11,622 
31 
76,854 

30 

659 

1,655 

6 

268 

684 

118 
1,190 

1,483 

45,026 

105,371 

The  worsted  faetoriea  were  thus  diakributed  orer  Eng 
land— there  are  none  in  Wales— at  the  end  of  1874 


Middlasex,  Surrey,  and  Kent  ., 

Eaaex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk..... 

Wilta,  Doraei  DoTon,  Corn- 
wall, and  Somenal  

Gtouceatar,  Htrsiord,  Salon 
Stafford,  Wotoester,  and 
Warwick  

Lcioeatar,  Ratlaad,  Lincoln, 
and  Notti   

Lancaahira  

Yorkahira  

Durhatn,  NorthnmberUnd. 
Cnmberland,  and  Weatmora- 
land  

Derbyshire  


Total. 


Manbn 
of 

Fsctoriaa. 

Mambor 
of  Fovir 
Loom 

Nonber  of 

Penan* 
Knptaree. 

4 

81 

139 

11 

548 

1.048 

« 

664 

40 

1,781 

7,089 

13 

1,835 

46 

6.768 

6,317 

630 

65,789 

114,383 

7 

635 

1,861 

1 

84 

135 

"  448 

76.601 

iaM3o 

Dtitri-  . 

worilMl 
taciortes. 
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The  pnctdiog  tablei  iliow  tbat  the  clitof  teat  of  the 
woollen  and  wonted  manufaeturs  is  in  Yorkshire,  wbUe 
Lancashire  aUnds  second,  bat  a  long  way  behind.  In  the 
western  and  some  of  the  midland  coanties  where  the  trade 
is  carried  on,  it  Is  on  a  very  reduced  scale,  as  the  factories 
haTe  no  power-looms.  The  eastern  counties  likewise  hare 
ftt  preaeot  but  a  ibtj  small  share  of  the  trade,  which  is  now 
att  but  extinct  in  If  orwich,  the  most  ancient  manafacturing 
town  in  the  kingdom,  where  a  colony  of  Flemings  settled 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  t,  getting  the  long  wool  spun  at  the 
neighbouring  market-town  of  Worstead,  after  which  the  new 
produce  was  named.  The  once  famous  market-towa  itself 
has  sunk  to  an  obscure  village. 

Silk — Compared  with  the  manufacture  of  goods  made 
from  cotton  and  wool,  that  of  other  textile  fabrics  ia  com- 
paratively  unimportant,  the  main  articles  being  silk,  flax, 
end  hemp.  As  far  as  the  tTnited  Kingdom  is  concerned, 
the  manufacture  of  flax  atanda  firat  among  these  minor 
textile  fabrics  ;  but  taking  England  alone,  the  chief  of  them 
is  silk.  There  were  in  1874  in  the  United  Kingdom  818 
cilk  factories,  with  1,336,411  spindles  and  10,002  power- 
Ijoma,  employing  45,599  personi.  Of  this  total,  only  4 
factories,  with  226  powec-looms,  employing  740  persons, 
Trere  in  Scotland ;  and  bat  2  factories,  with  7  puwer-looms, 
employing  400  persons,  were  in  Ireland. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  silk  factories  iu 
soHUnd.  lilngland,  with  the  number  of  spindles  and  power-looms  in 
use,  and  the  number  of  peraona  employed,  at  various  periods 
froD)  I8C0  to  1874 


fsotorUs- 


(orlea  la 


Ttsn. 

oIBlia 
FaMorlH. 

Knmber  of 

SplMUM. 

K  umber 
«1  Povcr 
LooiM. 

Nambar  of 
Prnont 
Emptsjad. 

1850 
1858 
1881 
1868 
1670 
1874 

272 
454 
761 
087 
6M 
812 

1,186,908 
1,068,655 
1,305,910 
968,182 
929.157 
1,103,893 

6,092 
9,260 
10.635 
14,511 
12,135 
9,759 

41,703 
55,300 
51,191 
39,958 
47,311 
44,419 

The  number  of  peraoos  employed  in  the  silk  factories  of 
England  in  1874  comprised  12,772  males  and  31,647 
femalea    Of  the  mates,  2324  were  under  thirteen,  2375 
from  thirteen  to  eighteen,  and  8073  orer  eighteen  years  <^ 
ag&    Of  the  females.  4521  were  under  thirteen.  Theem- 
ployment  of  children  of  both  sexes  in  silk  factories  was  on  the 
decrease  from  1850  to  1874,  while  during  the  same  period  it 
was  largely  on  the  increase  in  cotton  factonest  and  also,  but 
to  a  Binaller  degree,  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufaeture. 
pi*m-        The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  silk  factories 
^  ution  of  Q^g^  jjj^  various  counties  of  England — there  are  none  in 
"e'r"^'         — '"i'^  tbe  number  of  power-looms  in  nae  and  of 
BnEikDd.  persona  employed,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1874  : — 


ContlM. 


Middlewz,  Snmj.  snd  Kent  . 

HaU,  Backt,  Oxford,  North- 
■nipton,  UuDt>,  B«di,  snd 
Cam^rldgo  

Easei,  SaflTolk,  and  Norfolk  .... 

WUU,  Donet.  DeTOD,  Corn- 
wall, Somemt,  ud  Hanti .. 

Gloucettor,  Hererord,  Salop, 
St&fford,  Woroester,  aad 
Wsrwick  

LoIceatcT,  Btttloud,  U&colu, 
Slid  Notts  „  

Cheihir«   

Lanc&Bhira   

Derby  ahiro  

Yorluhira  


Total. 


Kanb«r 
of  silk 
FKlorIn 


10 
6 

19 

20 

618 


16 

147 
24 
22 
80 

812 


Kambar 
or  Powir 
Loom*. 


52 


2,109 
449 

1,876 

74 

1,735 
2,666 
48 

7C0 

9.769 


Ifdmbor 
Eaiplortd. 


297 

I.ICS 

5.816 
3,940 

7,909 

911 

11,641 
5,376 
2,479 
6,639 

iMiiT 


It  vin  Im  leen  from  the  above  table  Uiat  the  ulk  ntamt- 
fscture  is  more  dispersed  over  England  than  «ther  that  of 
cotton  or  woollen  fabrica.  The  tendency  to  use  machinery 
appears  moat  pronounced  in  lAncashire  and  the  three 
eastern  counties,  in  both  of  which  disticts  the  number  of 
powerlooms  is  nearly  half  as  large  as  that  of  banda  ena- 
ployed ;  while  in  other  counties  the  number  of  power-looiiM 
is  veiy  small  in  proportion  to  that  ctf  worken. 

Idaen. — Next  to  ailk  in  importance,  as  on*  of  tlta  mioor  Mai 
textile  manufactures  of  England,  stand*  flax.  At  the  end  of 
1874,  there  were  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  449 
factories  for  spinning  flax,  using  1,473,800  spindles  aad 
41,960  power-looms,  and  employing  128,459  hand*.  Ia 
the  returns  for  1874,  Scotlsnd  took  the  first  rank  a*  regard* 
the  number  of  flax  factories,  Ireland  iBe  second,  and 
England  the  third  rank.  There  were  in  Scotland  at  that 
date  159  factoriea,  with  275,119  spindle*  and  18,529 
power-looms,  employing  45,816  persona;  and  in  fivland 
149  factoriea,  with  906,946  apindles  and  17,827  powers 
looms,  employing  60,316  hand*. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  factories  for  Flu 
spinning  flax  in  England,  with  the  number  of  apindles  and  eIwl 
of  power-looma  in  use,  and  the  number  of  persona  am- 
ployed,  at  various  anniul  periods  from  1851  to  1874 : — 


■  Tc»r«. 

Knnihcr 
of  n«« 
Tacloiitt, 

Kamberaf 
fl|ii»dl«t. 

If  am  bar 
af  Powar 

LOOOM, 

Knmbar 
Of  Fmaaw 
EtBplOTaaL 

1851 
1866 
1861 
1868 
1870 
1874 

136 
188 
138 
128 
165 
141 

S66,568 
441,7fi9 
244,308 
437,623 
269,768 
«91,736 

1,083 
1,987 
2,160 
6,086 
8,048 
6.634 

19,001 
19.787 
30,«>6 
21.669 
19.816 
22.S27 

The  number  of  penwBa  employed  in  the  flsz-spinaing 
factoriea  of  England  in  1874  cMnprised  6856  males  ana  . 
15,471  females.    Of  tiie  males,  844  vers  boys  nnder 
thirteen,  1 380  lads  from  thirteen  to  eighteso,  and  4633 
men  over  eighteen  years  v>f  age^    Of  tae  female^  1S45 
were  children  under  thirteen,  and  14,336  women  over 
thirteen  years  of  age.    Thtn  was  a  digbt  inereaae  in  the  ' 
proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes  emploTsd  in  tlio  flax 
factories  of  England  in  the  period  from  1650  to  1874^ 
In  tb*  Scottish  flax  factories,  dnriiw  tiie  same  time,  the  ' 
increase  of  children,  wrtnblj  femaw^  was  ntj  great 
There  were  only  318  girls  nnder  thirteen  employ«d  ia  all 
the  flax-spinning  factoriea  at  Scotland  in  lAo,  and  tke 
number  had  risen  to  1956  in  1874. 

The  following  table  abowa  the  distribotioa  of  flax 
factories  over  the  variona  counties  of  Eaghmd — thwa  are  ot^sa^ 
none  in  Walea— at  the  end  of  1874  :—  ' 


fiaeiuri 


Conntlta. 

Hambar 
dI  Flaa 
Faclorlai. 

Xambar 
ot  Povar 

L«onH. 

Manbar 
1  ParwM 

Emtdo^ad 

lliddlsMX,  Surrey,  and  Kaot...  . 

8 

8 

164 

a 

23 

169 

E^^^x,  SiifTolk,  asd  Norfolk  

6 

149 

258 

Wilta,  Domt,  Dovon,  Com- 

30 

)»2 

S.736 

Qloi]ctat«r,    Hera  ford,  Salop,. 
Stafford,     Worceater,  and 

6 

99 

9«0 

Laicent«r,    Rutland,  Lincoln, 

S17 

T.nnca]>hire  

18 

1,133 

4.404 

2 

95 

170 

69 

3,607 

1S,06S 

Dnrhatn,       North  nmberUud, 

Cumberland,  and  Westmore- 

14 

149 

1,174 

land  

1 

68 

86 

Digitii 
Total  

141 

-»,624_. 

ENGLAND 


tSdst  nat  of  the  flax  mannfaetun,  it  vill  be  nso, 
k  in  YorksUre,  It  is  a  oaw  b«neh  of  industry  in 
Lncdtonhire  and  the  acyoioiog  midl&Dil  eountiei,  vhete 
it  did  not  exist  {mTiooi  to  1870. 
m  J£mp  ttndJute. — Among  the  minor  textile  maunfaetorea, 
Smm  henqp  and  jate  come  next  to  flax.  The  hemp  nuim&ctare 
if  DC  compaiatifflly  reeent  date.  Tbere  were  bat  fire  hemp 
hetoriee  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1861,  bat  thej  had 
increased  to  61  in  1874.  Of  these  45jvere  in  England, 
13  jn  Scotland,  and  4  in  Inland.  The  English  hemp 
leetorieo,  sitnatod  mainly  in  Lancashire  and  the  northern 
eoanties,  had  in  nse  6448  spindlea  and  33  pover-looma  in 
Id74,  and  gave  employment  to  3039  peisone,  of  whom 
1674,  or  aboDt  one-half,  vera  vpmen.  Of  jute  factories, 
there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  110  in  1674,  England 
baring  IS,  Sootland  84,  and  Ireland  11.  The  Eaglish 
Jnta  bctories,  distributed  over  the  northern  and  midland 
eoanties,  had  in  nae  21,704  •[dadles  and  927  power-looms 
in  1874,  and  employed  4933  persons,  of  whom  3423,  or 
Deariy  tfaree-fonrths,  were  women.  In  1861  the  whole  of 
jote  factories  of  En^nd  employed  only  107  persons. 
Hoiiery,  Lace,  and  Shoddy. — There  are  enumerated  in 
tel.  pariiamentary  papen^  and  Tarioas  official  returns,  a 
Dumber  tA  other  existing  factories,  among  them  of  houiery, 
lace,  "  shoddy,"  hair,  felt,  and  elastic  fabrics.  The  hosiery 
faetoriea  of  the  United  Kingdom  employed  11,980,  and  the 
laoa  hetories  10,373  pervous  in  1874  ;  but  all  the  others 
gan  employment,  io  the  aggregate,  to  less  than  9000 
wOTkan^  The  hosiery  factories  vere  all  in  England,  with 
the  exception  of  4  in  Scotland,  employing  1006  persons. 
In  the  EngUah  hoeiery  factories,  65  in  number,  nearly  all 
in  Lnceatershire  and  adjoining  midland  counties,  there 
were  10,914  persons  employed  in  1^74,  about  one-half  of 
them  women.  The  hosiery  faetoriet  of  England  more  than 
doubled  from  1861,  when  theur  number  was  65,  to  1874. 
IIm  same  was  the  case  with  the  lace  factories,  which 
ioereased  from  186  in  1868  to  311  in  1874.  Another 
notable  textile  industry  enomerated  in  the  official  returns 
is  that  of  "ahoddy  factories."  There  were  of  these 
Bstablishments,  125  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1874,  all 
of  them  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  small 
Scottish  ones,  returned  as  employing  together  7  persons. 
The  English  shoddy  factories,  di^Mraed  in  1874  over  Tork- 
lUre  and  Lancashire,  with  but  a  few  in  other  conntiea^ 
had  innae  in  that  year  101,134  spindles  and  1437  power- 
Isora^  ud  etoployed  3424  person^  more  than  on»hatf  of 
dMn  wunen.  There  wai  an  increase  the  shoddy 
bctoriea  of  Laacaabirs  from  1868  to  1874,  but  a  decrease 
imm%  the  same  period  in  thoae  of  Yorkahire. 

FmOory  Supern$io». — To  protect  the  health  of  the  people 
o^lojed  in  EagUsh  manafaetariag  indnatrih^  and  to  pi«- 
■em  them  from  aeoideata  itf  all  kinda,  parliament  passed  ia 
1^  leeeBtyaanftumber^hwaiknowBgeneraUyastheEaetonr 
iLw  Acta,  In  theae  Asti^  the  hours  of  labour  are  reetricted, 
men  e^eeially  for  young  persons  and  women,  who  cannot 
Waekto  work  for  more  than  13  hours  on  any  day»  andnot 
fer  more  than  60  hours  per  week.   The  doe  execution  of 
tte  Factory  Acts  is  snpermtended  by  inspectors  of  factories, 
a|ipnnted  by  the  Qoremment,  who  hare  to  make  to  the 
kme  eecretary  half-yearly  report^  which  are  printed  and 
hid  befoce  parliament.   In  a  recent  repnt  it'is  stated 
ttst  Uie  laws  peseed  are  constantly  more  appreciated  both 
ly  employers  of  labour  and  by  the  workers,  but  that  the 
wter  are  subjected  to  moch  suffering  through  stagnation  of 
j       toda.    The  latter  is  ascribed  munly  to  foreign  competition. 
I       Vhile  then  is  doubtless  troth  in  this  view,  there  can  be 
eqaaUy  little  doubt  that  other  causes  have  affected,  and 
Mtinoe  to  affect,  English  manufacturing  indostiy. 

Fmnuxi. — ^The  etagnatton  of  trade  which  made  itself 
Ut,  in  iwent  xearii  in  tha  chief  manufacture^  operated 


also  upoa  the  flihaiiea.  It  appaua  from  ofBoial  leiara  ha- 
that  then  wu  a  gradul  deerease  in  tha  nnmbar  of  ^^^^SSSilu 
boats,  as  will  be  seen  from  tha  snl^jdiiad  table,  which  |^Tai*(ea«wi 
tue  number  of  boata  of  which  the  tonnage  waa  known,  for 
each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  yean  1878, 
1873,  and  1874 


VOX 

IITI. 

Itlt. 

KwDbtr, 

Konbar, 

Scotland  „  

14,2S7 
14.451 
8,450 
J?5 
783 

14,171 
13,954 
7,1» 

m 

000 

u,m 

13,471 
6,S29 
377 

m 

CbuDallstftuds  

Told  

S8,»6    1  86.2M 

35,071 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  the  preceding 
number  of  {ahing  boati^  in  each  of  the  yean  named 


isn 

IS7S.      1  IIIL 

Ton*. 

Tool. 

Tool 

I^Dgland  uiil  Wales....  

140,535 
02,595 
28,651 
5.047 
2,988 

145,134 
92,224 
25,029 
6,032 
2,725 

150,268 
91,119 
25,220 
5,  IBS 
2,469 

se»,8ie 

270,74* 

274,267 

TonlUUN 
bOftU. 


It  will  be  seen  thst  there  was  an  increase,  during  the 
three  years,  in  the  total  tonnage  of  the  English,  but  a 
decreaae  in  that  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  fishing  boats,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  fishing  boats  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  drvided  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  into  three  classes,— the  fint  clase  coo- 
prising  all  boats  OTer  15  tons  ;  the  second  all  boats  under  ciaMia. 
15  tons,  propelled  otherwise  than  by  oats ;  and  the  third  J^^^*' 
class  all  boats  narigated  only  by  oars.  The  number  of  the  ^**- 
first  class  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  end  of  1874  wsa 
2034,  With  a  tonnage  of  110,500,  and  in  Scotland  2407, 
with  a  tonnage  of  40,629.  Of  fishing  boats  of  the  second 
class  there  were  at  the  same  date  8313,  with  a  tonnage  of 
35,670,  in  England,  and  9815,  with  a  tonnage  of  48,124, 
in  Scotland.  Of  boats  of  the  third  class,  there  were  in 
England  3879,  with  a  tcmnage  of  4098,  and  bi  Scothind 
1349,  with  a  tonnage  of  3366.  Thiu  England  had  the 
•upeiiori^  in  vaesela  of  the  fint  and  thi^  Iwt  not  in 
thoae  of  the  seeond  elasa.  Tha  fidieries  (rf  England  am 
devoted  mainly  to  the  netting  of  mackerel,  pilchards,  and 
eifflilar  fish,  and  those  ot  Scodind  to  cod,  ling,  and  herrings. 

The  importa-of  fish  from  foreign  countriee  have  in  recent 
yean  baanonthe  ineraase^  anduie  aq>orta  on  the  decreaae. 
Th9  tottf  nine  of  the  importo  of  fish  in  1 873  was  ^9,04  2, 
and  in  1876  it  amounted  to  Xl,4!^9, 974.  The  totalexporU 
of  fiah  wen  of  tha  value  of  Xl,l&3,B0l  in  1873,.  and  of 
£634,736  in  1876.  The  euMrte  an  cluefl^  In  herrm^  of 
which  631,750  baraehi  wen  uiipped  to  foreign  coantnea  in 
1873,and436,588banelBinl876.  (See also  nsaxRin.) 

TL — Commerce.— Skfypui^ 

British  commerce  received  an  enormone  derebpment,  nn- 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  during  the  half  a 
ceutuiy  from  1836  to  1876.    In  the  year  1826  the  abro- 
gate vakie  of  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  United  p_M^ 
Kingdom  amounted  to  no  more  than  £88,758,678 ;  while  the  of  ifttt^ 
total  rose  to  .£110,559,538  in  1836,  and  to  £205,625,831  Isi^ST' 
in  1846.    In  1856  the  e^regate  of  import8.and  ei 
had  risen  to  £311,764,507,  in  1866  t<t  .£Si^j4|8i(9 ' 
in  1876  to  £631,931,305.   Thos  the  commercial 
ftons  of  the  United  Kingdom— those  of  England,  by  ttsalL', 
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cannot  be  giren— witli  fonign  ttatw  wad.  British  edonlM 
increased  more  than  seven-foU  in  the  conn*  of  ittj  yeani 
The  following  tiro  tahln  exhibit  Uu  Ttlnii  of  the 
aonoal  imports,  of  th*  total  annual  ezportB  of  Britiih  home 
prodnee,  and  of  the  total  imports  and  ezporU  of  the  United 
kingdom— the  latter  inclniing  exports  of  foreign  owl 
colonial  prodace— as  well  as  the  pn^ortiou  per  head  of 
population,  for  erety  third  year  from  1864  to  1876 : — 


TMn. 

T:  ui  Impoftt. 

Enorto  of 
BrttUh  n«M 

TaUllaperts 
tad  KiportL 

1864 
1807 
1870 
1878 
1876 

M 

?74,M2,172 
279,183,137 
303,257,498 
371,287,872 
875,154,708 

M 

160,449,068 
160,961,928 
199,586,823 
255,164,608 
W0.63»,204 

487,571,786 
500,985,066 
647.888,070 
682.292.187 
681.881,806 

laparte 

■zpartiOf 
BriiUFrodMO. 

TMillnfani 
oatCspacU. 

Tewi. 

Proportion  ftt 
Bnd  of  paiiiil** 
Hen. 

rrOMtnOil  PVT 
HOUOtpOMlfr 

tkm. 

rlllUOItlM  Mr 

■niorp^nlo- 

UOik 

1864 

1867 
1870 
1878 
1876 

t      ».  4. 
9     5  7 
9  16 
»    14  4 
11    11  3 
11     «  8 

4.     1.  A. 
5     8  4 

5  19  4 

6  7  11 

7  IS  10 

e  I  8 

«.     0.  d. 
16     9  0 

16  1  8 

17  10  10 
31     4  9 

18  1  11 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  imports  into 
IS^^  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  principal  Britiah  posteaiions 
MTkotfc 'and  foreign  countries  in  each  of  the  ;ear«  18^S  and  1876  : — 


InpertL 


fnm  Britiib  FoMiwioni  t— 

India  

Anatralaaia  

'SritUh  North  America  

Veit  Indiea  

C«po  of  Good  Hopo  and-yaU) 

Ceylon   

Straits  SeUlemcnta  

Hong  Kong  

AU  other  poMCMloaa.  


Total  from  Britiah  PomnioM 

Prom  Foreign  Conntriea  : — 

Unlt^  States  

Fiance  

Garmany  

Unnia  

IVetherknds.  

China   

Belgium  


Sweden  and  Norway.. 

Spain.  t.., 

Tarhe J  

Pern  

Braril   

Denmark.  

Itoly  

Chili  

PortngoL  

SpanidiWest  Indies..., 

Greece  , 

Ar^ntine  Bctmblie  

Philippine  Islands  

Java  and  dependencies , 

Roumania.  

Uniguaj  

AU  other  coantrica...... 


Total  from  Foreign  Conntnes 
Total  tmporU  


TewIKIb 


t 

I0.IS7,29« 

20,559,154 
10,212,624 
5,414,059 
4,478,960 
4,880,821 
8,149,310 
1,164,910 
1,768,874 


84»4SS.9n 


«9. 590. 954 
48,750,101 
S1.B3Q.1Q1 
20,708,901 
14,939,648 
13.6(17.582 
1*.6:22.!;40 
10,S9^,U43 
8,918.636 
8,660,953 
6,555,714 
4,864,181 
7,418,605 
4,241.671 
4,«32,619 
4,196,096 
4,444,071 
3.668,776 
1,762,301 
1.359.783 
1,559,500 
1,442.607 
594,11^8 
1,208,590 
10,806,440 


289,515,606 


878.989,677 


ToarlBTO. 


« 

80,025.034 
21,961,929 
11.028,782 
6,894,331 
4,193,416 
8,184,183 
2,641,946 
1,356,850 
8,102,115 


84,33^676 


75,899,008 
45,304,854 
31,115,189 
17,574.488 
16,602,154 
14,938,641 
13,848,293 
11.481,519 
10.654,311 
8.763,146 
7,444,323 
5,630,670 
5,178,380 
4,217,934 
4,152,201 
8,584,598 
8,361,071 
3,913,385 
1,799,377 
1,664,029 
1,442,556 
1,440,860 
1,238,091 
811  314 
3,701,729 


290,822,127 


876.154,703 


He  export*  of  British  home  prodttov  hm  the  United 
Kiaddou  in  each  of  the  yean  1876  and  1876  vera  eent  to 
the  followittff  eoloiual-  poaaaoaions  and  fordn  wmtnm  ir^ 


BcpoRoef  BoM  rntam. 


TsarWa 


To  British  I'e 

India  „  

Aoitnlaria  

British  North  Aatarioa  ». 

Capo  and  Natal  

Hong  Kong  

West  Indies-;  

Btraita  SottlenenU  

Gibraltar  

Cevlon  

All  other  peeeeeeions  


Total  to  British  pQSseealou. 


To  Foreign  Oomitiles  i— 

Gannanr  

United  Statse  

Franco   

Nothedands  ,  

Italy  

Bnaria  

^ukey  

Bimdl   

Belgiom  

China  

Sweden  and  Konrij'  

Bl 


Portngal.  

Denmark.  

Japan   

Sponleh  Weet  ladles  

Ckm  

hn  

Argentine  Cealsdeiatien 

Umgoay  

Sonmottia  

Alleibareeutiiis.  


Tbtal  te  FenlgB  Coaatdes 


Total  exportaofhomeprodnee..  828,465,963  300,<99,<04 


a  . 

34,246,406 
19,491,347 
•,0aC688 
4i,90»,S56 
»,699,811 
3.166,627 
1,961,684 
969,833 
1,076,763 
3,116,781 


71.093.1U 


38,387,888 
31,868,379 

16.867,137 
18. 11 8. 691 
^.75  9, 698 
059, 534 
E.  989.906 
«,8«9,4» 
5,70]. S88 

4,  Q28,500 
4,088,465 

^4>M4o 

5,  *48.i44 

2,543,067 
2.32S.707 
2,460,237 
l,«».«34 
1,307.418 
1,735.996 
2,3^6^1102 
118,630 
1,064,744 
3.788,877 


163,378.800 


Teerien 


£ 

33.40S,«M 
17,681,M1 
7,868.191 
4,868,841 
8,080,876 
3,9S7,«M 

l.9•^•4« 

1,180,965 
1.073.605 
3.878,  63 


84.859,8S« 


so.oei;«e2 

16,888.117 
16,088,616 
11,777,192 
8,669,402 
8.188,888 
8.^33.836 
8,918.768 
6.878,40; 
4,611,180 
4,224,719 
8,993,865 
3,830,407 
8,331,191 
8.199,106 
3,032,685 
3,016,118 
1.M6.79] 
1,676,198 
1,643,532 
1,006,807 
707,888 
•.595,007 


186.770.880 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  tablea  that  the  balk 
of  the  commercial  tranaactKMis  (tf  the  United  Kingdom, 
both  as  regards  imports  and  ex|>orta,  is  with  bat  a  lew  statea 
— ^mainly  three  British  erduuei  and  eight  or  nioe  foreign' 
conntriea.  In  the  aame  mauDer,  the  great  mass  of  tmporta, 
as  well  as  of  exports  of  Britub  prodoce  centres^  >a  eaoh  com 
case,  in  abont  half  a  dozen  principal  articles.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  total  imports  into  tiie  United  Kiqgdom  are 
made  up  of  the  six  articles  ranmerated  in  the  follow&g 
table,  one-half  of  which  repreeent  food  for  tha  nation^  and 
the  other  half  raw  material  for  ita  manafactorea.  The^^ 
table  shows  the  Talne  of  each  of  these  six  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  daring  the  yean  1875  and 
1876 


Piloclpal  Anielea  ImporteO. 

ure. 

6.  Tea  

< 

68.086,691 
46,259,822 
23,437.413 
21,548,303 
15.424.498 
13,766,961 

a 

61.812,438 
40,180,880 
33,637,809 
80,466,977 
19.140.626 
13,697,304 

The  wx  principal  articles  of  Bntish  prodace  exported  tc 
colonial  possessions  end  foreign  conntries  are  derived  from 
the  labours  of  either  manufacturing  or  mining  industry, 
It  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  chapters  on  mines  pcj 
and  minerals,  and  on  manufacturai^Ho  what  amextent  theee 
six  great  export  articlesjMO^tiJwf^i^  the  divi- 

sions r>f  the  United  Kingdom  ^ 
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1.  Co!la%  ma*u/actartt : 

Fiec*  good^  wbtta  or  pUn  ... 

prlntidordnd.. 
„       orolhwkuidi ... 
Cttttejm.^  ».  


t  ir«olbM«wf  wenM- 

Cloths,  COftdDlRf  Ito.   

FluBsli^  bUnkeU,  ud  bdzei 

VTontod  BtulT*  

CsrjMU  uid  droggatc  

AM  nUto*  Mtt*  

VTooUm  ud  wonted  jtra.  


Total 


Iron,  pig  and  poddltd  

stt,  angb,  bolt,  and  rod 
„   nilroad,  of  all  wrte  . 

„  w»»  

tloBed  plat«i.....  

„   Itoopa  and  plaCea  

„    moDflit,  of  all  Kirta  

old,  (or  n-maBofaetara... 
StacI,  wroo^  «tid  uwfcmglit 


Total 


1.  Cmlt,  eindm,  surf/lid 
9L  JtadUntrf  


\iriut««rT»Idn  , 

PriDtod.  cti«clud,  ot  dyed  . 

Of  otbar  aorta  

linen  jam.  


T«td.. 


lO.WO.ftlS 
13,173,800 


71,771,718 


8,850,203 
1,439,637 
11.159,914 
1,169.979 
1.249.693 
5,099,307 


20,758,633 


3.449.916 
2J25,907 
6,453,836 

780,037 
3,686,607 
3.304.148 
4,342,493 

102.837 
1.901,491 


25.747,271 


9,658,088 


9,058,647 


8,904.958 
470.205 
897.667 

1,856.684 


9,128.604 


31,454,230 
18,494,492 
4,910,763 
12,781,733 


67,641, 368 


0,151,410 
1,014,886 
9.141,605 
»1 1.878 
I.08S.704 
4,417,24: 


23,030,719 


2,842,434 
1.945.445 
8,700,105 
781,148 
2,891,603 
2,653.621 
4,041,418 
95.977 
1,639,569 


20,737,410 


8,904,463 


7,210,426 


4  365,072 
449,918 
805.640 

1,449,513 


7,070,149 


Hu  moit  inportant  fact  in  conaectioa  nitli  the  foreign 
eonnuKO  of  the  United  KiDgdom  in  leceat  yean,  is  that 
then  has  been  a  gradual  and  itaadj  uereass  of  importi, 
together  vith  a  deereaaa  of  exporta  oS  home  produce.  Tbe 
morenent  began  in  1873,  'Up  to  that  time,  the  eTporta 
of  British  home  produce  had  kept  on  increaainj;  vith  the 
impMt^  altboii^  at  a  lesser  xatOt  and  far  inferior  in 
sgpegeie  Ttlne ;  bat  a  change  took  place  in  the  latter 
f eer.  Vh0a  the  imports  continu:  J  their  upward 
crane,  grsdoatly  rising  from  ^£394,693,624  in  1873  to 
X375,1A4,703  in  1876,  the  esporte  of  British  produce  fell 
ftum  ^396,257.347  in  1873  to  £200,939,204  in  1876. 
The  decline  in  exports,  regular  and  steady  throughout  the 
|«riod,  and  with  a  Hadtticj  to  become  mors  pronounced 
ererf  jeor,  affected  all  the  principal  articles  of  British 
hone  prodace  just  enumerated.  The  value  of  tbe  cottw 
■unufactures  exported  sank  from  X80,164,199  in  1872  to 
£67,641.268  in  1876 ;  woollen  fabrics  from  X38.493,411 
to  £23,020,719;  iron  and  steel  from  £39,996,167  to 
XJ0,737.4IO;  coals  from  £10,442,321  to  £8,904,463  ; 
totchioerj  from  £8,201,112  to  £7,210,426;  and  linen 
otnufactures  from  £10,956,761  to  £7,070.149.  The 
Mine  during  the  four  years,  it  will  be  seen,  was  greatest 
flf  all  in  textile  maaofactutes,  and  least  in  code  and 
Bschiner/. 

Cuttom*  AvW/tfa— 'While  the  distribution  of  tbe  exports 
from  each  of  the  three  great  dirinoos  of  the  United  King- 
dom may  be  judged  by  their  comparative  manufacturing 
•etiTity,  that  of  the  imports  can  be  approximately 
asesrtained — making  due  ellowance  for  great  centres  of 
miBeree — from  the  custom-house  retuma  The  receipts 
of  the  eustoma  were  as  fotlows  in  oach  of  the  years  1879 
mi  1876 • 


Tnr  ITJ. 

T«at  IBTl 

England  and  Ifsles  

ScotUad  ,  ;.. 

16,^68,666 
1,697.863 
1,765,487 

X  1 

16,80-2,004 
1,C07,9I5 
1,829,881 

10,117,016 

19,299,800 

llore  than  one-half  of  the  total  customs  receipts  of  thson... 
United  Kingdom,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  of^^f** 
England  and  Wales,  are  collected  in  London;  while  theciiirr^ 
amount  collected  at  Liverpool  is  not  very  far  from  the  total  porta, 
receipts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.    Besides  London  and 
Liverpool,  there  are  but  eight  towns  of  England  and 
ATales,  out  of  eighty-sevca  which  hare  custom-house 
establishments,  where  tbe  collection  amounts  to  £100,000 
and  more  per  annum.    The  following  is  a  list  of  these 
eight  ports,  together  with  London  and  Liverpool,  gtTiog 
the  sums  collected  by  the  customs  in  each  of  ^em,  in  the 
yeare  1679  and  1876 


Pwtm 

Tmt  18T; 

Tw  UlS* 

t 

a 

9,840,139 

9.981,021  . 

2,019.419 

2.979  241 

691.730 

678,395 

834,738 

804,423 

150.255 

161.935 

141.461 

169.009 

128,334 

128,809 

137,193 

126.422 

Oi(-«t«.  

103.013 

105.Q18 

107.500 

101,009 

The  table  indicates  commerce  in  goods  only  that  pey 
duty ;  otherwise  Liverpool  would  show  larger  teturaa 

It  appears  from  tbe  returns  of  the  last  thirty  years  that 
tbe  commerce  of  tbe  country  has  a  constantly  giowing 
tendency  towards  concentration,  and  that  itbile  the  cus- Great 
toms  receipts  of  the  smaller  porta  are  gradually  decreasing, 
there  is  corresponding  increase  in  those  of  tbe  two  chief 
ports,  London  and  Liverpool,  which  are  gradually  bacom- 
tng  the  alt-abeorbing  centria  of  England's  intzriiational 
trade  and  navigation. 

Shipping. — The  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
creased sixfold  in  the  period  from  1S40  to  1876.  In  the 
year  1840  the  total  tonnage  ol  reasels,  British  and  foreign, 
which  catered  at  ports  of  tha  United  Kingdum  irasor 
4,697,799 ;  and  in  the  year  1890  it  had  ri«en  to  7,100,476 ; 
vbile  in  1B60  the  total  tonnage  was  12,172,769.  The  rise 
cootinned  uninterrupted,  as  will  be  sera  from  tl  e  following 
table,  which  gives  tbe  tonnage  of  British  and  of  foreign 
vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  porta  of  thd  Unim 
Kingdom  every  third  year  from  1864  to  1876 :— 


Taara. 

BiUlsb 

ForalfH, 

Tal«I 

1864 
1867 
1870 
1873 
1876 

Tom 
9.028.100 
11.197,866 
12.380.390 
14.541.028 
16,511,961 

Tom 
4,486.911 
6,140,962 
6.732,974 
7,823,929 
8,655,8]  3 

Traa 
18,615  Oil 
16.338,817 
18,113,804 
21,804,957 
36.067,264 

CW*d. 

BritUh. 

FoTtlgn, 

Toui 

1864 
1867 
1870 
1878 
M7« 

Ton*. 
9.173,575 
11,172,205 
12,691,790 
15,106,318 

i6.no.oa8 

Tou 
4,515,923 
9,245,090 
5,835,028 
7,468,718 
8,767>«0 

Tons. 
13,689,498 
16,417,295 
18,626,818 
22,575,029 
2i,7l7,ett 
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The  total  tonoage  Iwro  enumenitod  comprised  both  Bftil- 
bg  TUteU  and  ateamen.  Th«  number  abd  ttHinage  of  the 
former  ia  decreasing  and  that  of  the  latter  increaiing,  to 
nch  an  extent  that  steam  TeaseU  appear  Itkel/  to  abeorb 
ike  whole  international  cotbineree  of  the  bonntry. 

The  following  table  of  the  priaeipal  porta  of  the  conntrj 
•ammarizes  the  tonnage  of  veoaelt  wtih  earyoei  which 
«ntered  and  cleared  coastwiae,  and  from  and  to  foreign 
couDtriea  sod  British  poesessioos,  in  1876 : — 


fMt. 

Entered. 

Tmu, 

Tm«. 

Toni 

Ten*. 

London   

4  803  673 

13.578.192 

Lmrpool  

NewcAitIa'  and  North  { 
■ud  South  ShIeMi* ...  { 

6,380.217 

5.587.418 

11,987,833 

1.481.87i 

6. 186  330 

8.850,204 

e71  2M 

2.883,635 

8.554,714 

1,691  328 

1.331  285 

3  025.813 

803. 820 

2.289  710 

2.593.530 

992  447 

705  517 

1.697.984 

1.087  802 

498  879 

1.584.281 

M7.741 

992  092 

1.559.833 

Newport*  

HartbpeoU  

908.474 

SM  792 

1.468.288 

462.159 

938  248 

1.408.407 

•  TbM  »n  uaMMt  aiciniiTMr  aMDer«>  font. 

«MiM«e      The  iiibjoined  ttble  shows  the  total  tonnago  of  the  sail- 
Mi^'''  iog  ▼essels  and  steamers  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  eod  of  each  third  year  from  1864 
to  1876  :— 


Tmti. 

Sallinf  VatMit 

■■ 

StMnert. 

rwij. 

Thi 

ToOi. 

Tons 

1864 

4,930,219 

697.281 

6.627  500 

1867 

4,862.911 

901.062 

6.753  973 

1870 

4  677.855 

1.112.934 

6  690,789 

1873 

4  091,379 

1.713.783 

5  805.182 

1878 

4.257  986 

2.005.347 

6  263,333 

During  the  period  1864-76  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
kMrcBM  sailing  Tesseb  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United  King- 
MT^""  *3om  decreased,  bat  the  Bteamers  increasfed  from  2490 
caUoM.    to  4335,  and  the  table  shows  that  their  tonnage  nearly 
quadiupled.    The  latter  fact  indicates  a  doabUng  of  the 
average  tonnage  of  steamships,  tlie  wants  of  commerce 
reijuiring  them  to  ba  more  and  more  large.    Kearlj  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  e&tpping  of  the  United  Kingdom  be- 
longs to  England  and  Wales 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  far  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  couottj,  represent*  bj  Haelf  more 
than  one-third  the  shipping  of  all  the  maritime  itates  of 
the  world. 

Shipbuilding  has  long  been  an  iodnstrxof  gnat  import- 
ance in  England,  although  of  latd  years  it  has  suffered  con- 
riderable  lactoatioiu.  The  principal  centres  of  the 
industry  are  the  Thames,  the  Tees,  the  Tyne,  and  Sander 
land  on  the  east  eoast«  and  Lirerpool,  Barrow,  and  White- 
haven on  the  west.  A  very  large  proportion  of  Teasels 
built  in  TP':2nt  yean  are  coostnieted  of  iron,  with  the  cod- 
sequence  ihat  ^e  iluivbnilding  trade  hoa  mostly  settled  in 
those  p^rts  of  the  coast  that  are  nearest  to  the  iron  and 
coal  fields. 

In  1874  the  total  amount  of  shipping  buQt  in  England 
reached  377,984  tons ;  in  1875. 220,036  tons ;  and  in  1876. 
189,840  tons.  In  Scotland  Uiere  were  built  166.3U'tons, 
and  in  Ireland  4311  tons  in  1876.  The  numbers  do  nolr 
indude  ships  built  on  foreign  account. 

VIL  RailwxjfL — Canals  and  Roadi. 

Far  greater  even  than  the  impulee  given  to  the  eonntr/s 
foreign  commerOe  by  steam  navigation  has  been  the  rast 
W*     progress  of  internal  communication  effected  by  railwajit. 
The  Gnt  ordinary  roads  deserving  'the  name  of  highways 


were  made  in  1660,  and  eaDal-bnUdinglNgaa  in  die  middia 
of  the  following  century;  but  though  roade  and  canal*  sdded 
materially  in  raising  the  oommerckl  and  tadostnal  sctiTitf 
of  the  nation,  their  foeteriog  agency  was  very  slisfat  wan- 
pared  with  that  of  lailwaya.  ^la  Uie  half  century  daring 
which  England  has  built  railways,  its  material  progreaa  has 
been  vastly  greater  than  that  of  tha  whole  five  pmrioua 
centuxiea.  ,  „  . 

Tbt£nt  line  of  railway  on  which  carnages  vers  propelled  g 
by  steam  engines,  that  from  Stockton  to  Dariington,  four  n 
teen  miles  in  length,  was  opened  September  27,  1825. 
Although  this  tittle  line,  pioneer  not  only  of  England'a,  but 
the  world's  rulw^  proved  a  gnat  success,  it  had  no  im- 
mediate succeaaon  of  any  note  till  five  years  after,  whan  the 
first  really  important  n^way,  connecting  two  great  eeotrei 
of  oommacce,  was  finished.  This  was  the  line  from  Slan- 
Chester  to  Uvarpool,  opened  September  15,  1830,  when 
Mr  Huskiason  was  aceidenUlly  killed.  As  yet  uo  railway 
had  come  near  tha  metropolis,  but  great  efforts  were  made 
by  George  Stephenson  and  his  friends  to  get  penntssion 
for  constructing  a  line  from  London  to  Birmingham.  Tha 
bill  brought  into  parliament  for  this  purpose  met  with  the 
most  violeot  opposition,  ebieSy  on  the  i«rt  of  the  great 
landowners,  who,  so  far  from  seing  that  the  new  mode  of 
communication  would  immensely  enhance  the  value  of  thetr 
propertiea,  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  substitution  of  steam 
for  horse-power  would  be  "the  curie  and  the  ruin  of 
England."  It  took  three  years  to  get  the  bill  for  the 
London-Birmingham  railway,  which  was  passed  at  last  in 
the  session  of  1833,  obtaining  the  royal  assent  on  the  8th 
of  May.  The  first  sod  of  the  great  'line  was  cut  at  Chalk 
Farm,  London,  on  the  1st  of  June  1834.  Enormous  en  Th. 
gioeering  difiBcuities  had  to  be  overcome,  originating  not  so  „ 
much  from  the  uatun  of  the  ground  as  from  intense  public  ^ 
prejudice  against  the  new  mode  of  locomotion.  Instead  of 
following  the  coune  of  the  old  highroad,  running  along 
valleys,  the  line  had  to  be  pushed,  by  numerous  viaducts 
and  tunnels,  over  hollows  and  under  hills,  so  as  to  avoid 
touching  any  considerable  towns.  U  took  five  yean  to 
construct  the  railway  from  London  to  Birmingham,  at  a 
cost  of  over  four  millions.  Even  friends  of  the  railway 
presaged  that  such  outlay  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
remunerative ;  but  the  contrary  became  evidbnt  from  the 
moment  the  line  was  opened,  in  1838.  The  first  great 
"trunk"  line  proved  a  striking  success,  and  its  opening 
settled,  without  further  controversy,  the  establishment  of 
the  new  system  of  intercommuQication  in  England. 

All  the  great  railway  systems  of  England  sprang  into 
existence  within  less  than  ten  years  after  the  opening  of 
the  I«ndoD-Birmingham  line.  Out  of  the  latter  grew,  in  ort 
the  first  instance,  one  of  the  largest  of  companies,  the  Lon-  \tm 
don  and  North-Western,  while  the  most  extensive  syitem, 
as  regards  mileage,  the  Great  Western,  originated  in  a  Ims 
from  Paddington,  London,  to  Bristol,  for  which  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  in  1835,  and  which  was  opened 
in  1841.  In  1836,  a  bill  passed  the  legislature  erecting 
the  "Great  North. of  England"  Railway  Company,  from 
which  was  developed  tha^iow  third  largest  of  English  rail- 
way systems,  the  North  EaaUm.  A  few  yean  subsequently 
various  other  Acts  wera  passed,  sancUonIng  tha  **  Midlnnd 
Counties"  and  tho  "North  Midland"  lines,  from  which 
sprang  the  present  Midland  system,  fourth  largest  of  Eng- 
lish railxray  compaDiea.  The  construction  of  nilw^  up 
to  this  time,  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Englaud ; 
the  work  was  begun  much  kter  in  Scotland,  and  still  later 
in  Ireland. 

The  total  length  of  rulways  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1825,  whichr  saw  the  opening  U  tha 
first  line,  was  40  mOesitconstnicted^idO^C^  £130,0009 
Five  yean  later,  at  the  end  of  1830.  thcfrwon  not  nont 
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iiM  95  mOfls,  tmlt  at  a  oott  of  £8i0,925,  bat  at  ths 
cod  of  I83S  tbenwftre  393  milm,  coatiog  X5,648,531. 
Thas,  m  the  fint  fire  jean  of  railway  comtruotioD,  from 
1835  to  1830,  the  mileage  doubled ;  while  in  the  iMwnd 
fire  yamn,  tnm  1830  to  183S,  it  trebled.  It  quintupled  in 
tbe  next  fire-yearly  period,  till  the  end  of  1840.  when 
the  total  length  of  milea  of  railway  in  tbe  kingdom  had 
eome  to  be  1435,  boUt  at  a  cost  of  ^£41.391,634.  aa  repre- 
■ented  by  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Tarioua  companiea. 
TIm  naxt  five  years  saw  again  nearly  another  doubling  of 
length  <tf  linea,  for  at  the  end  of  184S  there  were  3441 
miles  of  railway,  created  by  a  paid-up  capital  of 
l£88, 481,376.  Not  far  from  a  fresh  trebling  took  place 
in  tbe  coarse  of  tbe  next  quinquennial  period,  and  at  the 
end  of  I860  there  were  6631  miles  of  railwayt,  oooitructed 
•t  the  coat  of  £340.370.715,  Nearly  all  the  railways 
opened  np  to  this  data  vera  main  or  "  trunk  "  lines,  oon- 
oacting  more  or  leas  busy  centres  of  population,  tba  traffic 
between  whi^  vsvso  large  aa  to  require  double  lines. 
Unlike  most  European  countriea  up  to  the  present  time, 
Eo^aad  began  railway  building  oa  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  new  mode  of  intercommunica- 
tion, the  leaders  of  the  great  enterprise  foreseeing  clearly 
the  nltimate  requirements  of  their  work.  It  thus  came  to 
peaa  that  doable  lines  were  made  the  rule,  and  single  lines 
Uie  exception.  More  recently,  however,  an  increase  has 
taken  plaee  in  the  construction  of  the  latter,  owing  to  the 
tztenaion  of  short  branches  from  the  main  linea 

The  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  in  the  United 
Kii^fdom,  either  with  doable  or  aingle  Unesi  and  the 
>  smonnt  of  Authorized  capital,  were  aa  fcJIOn  at  the  end  of 
•adt  fifth  year  from  1856  to  1876  :— 


Tmis. 

Doobloor 
nan  Ubm. 

HsgtaUBM. 

TMaL 

ISM 
IWl 
1866 
1871 
1876 

Mfln. 
6,286 
6,8» 
7,71X 
8.S8S 
9.169 

Xllet. 
2,444 
8,972 
6,148 
7,088 
7,708 

HDm.  . 

8,710 
10,868 
18.884 
18,876 
16,872 

Tom. 

Aatkorti«4  CapUaL 

EharM 

Stock. 

Loan*  and 
Dabauana. 

TotaL 

1866 
1861 
.1866 

1871 
1878 

X 

282,890,781 
822,869,654  . 
466,151,638 
451,808,»08 
649,095,705 

X 

94,877,166 
107,608.202 
184,412,778 

1«3. 827,982 
192,706,822 

877.767,907 
429.872,946 
620,664.406 

61 5, 726, 690 
741,802,527 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Vail  ways  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  far  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  capital 
iaruted  in  them,  fall  to  the  share  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  length  of  lines  open  fqr  traffia  in  each  of  tbe  three 
dinrions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  amonnt  of  authorised 
(■•n  capital,  was  as  follows  on  tbe  Slat  December  1876 


Do«M« 

or 
mora 
Uaa*. 

flaila 

Iitiai. 

Total: 

Sh4na 
ana  Mock. 

Br  Loan* 
and  I>ab«n- 
turafc 

Total 
ABlbnrliad 
CapliaL 

bRWodaadl 
»a«.™f 

InU  

•IS 

Lett 

|],M» 
i,W 

« 

n.s»s.iOT 

9T,aiT,00B 

X 

111,438 ,H) 

tl.iso.jao 
10,1>T.«M 

£ 

92.TI5.M7 
37,664,  CM 

CsM  > 

T41,9«1,*I] 

Awm^  the  nuMtnurrellons  effacta  produced  by  railways 
Hi  tba  ineaotiTB  giTen  by  thtm  to  Uw  popalatioa  to  more 
tav  ona  plaea  to  another.   Bafora  the  mwing  of  wdinary 


roads,  that  ia,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  ITth  century, 
and  the  old  era  of  paclchorseB  and  bridle  paths,  there  wa» 
scarcely  any  morement  worth  tbe  name ;  and  the  immense 
majority  of  people  had  to  lire  and  die  in  the  places  where 
they  were  bom,  simply  through  not  being  able  to  transport 
themselrea  elsewhere,  eren  for  a  short  distance.  .  A  change 
took  place  when  highways  came  to  be  made,  with  Htaga- 
coacbea  rolling  along  them,  at  a  rate  of  from  six  to  ten 
miles  an  hour.  But  the  accommodation  afforded  by  they 
new  means  of  travelling  was  necessarily  limited,  besides 
being  costly,  in  time  as  vrell  as  money,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  could  not  avail  themselves  of  it  Bat  what  vaa 
impossible  for  "the  coach"  was  the  easiest  achievement 
for  "  the  train*  of  coaches.  In  "  the  train."  placed  upon 
two  longitadinalUnes  of  iron  rails,  and  propelled  by  steam, 
the  whole  nation  for  the  first  time  obtained  freedom  of 
moTsmenL  The  ancient  packhoraea  earned  their  hnndreds, 
and  tbe  stage-coaches  their  thousands;  but  the  raihvaya 
carried  their  milliuns— and  more  milliona  than  ever  stage- 
coaches carried  thousands. 

The  railways  carried  their  first  millioD  of  pasiengers  in 
1833.  the  year  in  which  Stephenson  won  his  great  parlia- 
mentary battle  in  getting  the  bill  for  the  London-Birming- 
ham line  passed.  Tbe  number  of  passengers  carried  per  mile 
in  1833  was  4860.  but  before  other  ten  years  were  gone, 
the  number  of  passengers  had  not  only  increased  in  pro- 
portion with  the  opening  of  new  lines,  but  mora  than 
doubled  per  mile,  and,  instead  of  being  under  6000,  had 
in  1843  come  to  be  near  13,000.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  growth  of  the  passenger  traffic  on  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  giving  the  length  of  lines  open, 
the  total  number  of  passengers  carried,  and  the  number 
per  uile^  in  every  fifth  year  from  1846  to  1876 


ImpQlar 

totr»> 

▼allin* 

rsUwaah 


PSM>, 

WOT  traBs 

of 

rillwaja 
isaa  w 

IRTS. 


Lanfth  at 

NBmbar  of 

T^Da&Sl. 

Una  opan 

Total  Xninbaf 

I'aMaPnara 

for  Trafle. 

ol  FoMangare. 

rarMila. 

MOm. 

1840 

3,036 

43,790,963 

14,423 

1861 

6,690 

86,391,095 

12,309 

1859 

8,707 

129,347,592 

14,858 

1861 

10,869 
18,854 

173,773,218 

15,988 

1866 

274,403,895 
875.409,146 
638,681,722 

19,784 

1871 

15.376 

24,415 

1876 

16,872 

31,928 

Tbe  table  ahowB,  more  clearly  than  could  be  ezpressed 
by  any  description  in  words  only,  the  striking  cbangat 
effected  by  railways  in  the  migratory  habits  of  the  people 
in  the  course  of  a  generation.  While  the  number  of  pas* 
sengera  vras  little  above  14,000  per  mile  tn  1846,  it 
was  nearly  32,000  in  1876.  Ths  number  of  passengers 
carried  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1876  was  equal  to  four  times  tbe  population  of 
Europe,  and  mora  than  half  tha  estimated  popabttion  of 
the  globe. 

Considerably  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  pas&enger  traffic 
on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  England  and 
Wales.   The  number  of  railway  passengers  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  and  the  nnmbers  l^'^'^g,, 
trarelling  by  each  cius  of  railway,  were  as  follows  in  th9  " 
year  1876 


tHTKIoU 

irtOaa 
pumagtn. 

tad  Clan 
FaHansan. 

Srd  Claia 
PiuKDgara. 

Eofttand  tod ) 

.... ; 

Seotlsnd  

lielasd  „. 

United  ) 
Kingdoia  t 

38,302,841 

4.693,848 
1,862,382 

58.949,892 

8,319,741 
4,208,562 

383,686,658 

31,978,057 
11,285,319 

480,989,891 

89,991,641 
17.856,»8 

(4,869,066 

16,478,195 

126,950,084 

S3«,28Q96 
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Not  included  in  Llia  above  sammary  are  season-tickot 
liotder^  to  the  number  of  394,427—345,656  in  England 
and  Wales,  36,481  in  Scotland,  and  22,290  in  Ireland— 
the  addition  of  which  bringa  the  total  number  of  paasen- 
gtn  to  536,681,723  in  the  ^ear  1876. 

The  total  receipts,  the  total  vorking  npenditan,  ftnd  the 
net  receipts  of  the  railways  in  each  diviaioQ  of  thfl  United 
Kingdom  vere  as  follows  in  the  jcar  1876  : — 
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J^^Sd  ■^^^  receipts  of  the  railways  of  England  and  Wales  in 
gtndi  1876  were  dedred  to  the  extent  of  55  per  cent  from  the 
goods  traffic,  and  of  45  per  cent  from  passenger  traffic  In 
1854  the  total  receipts  were  exactly  alike  from  the  two 
lources,  but  after  that  year  the  proportion  contributed  by 
goods g^vdually  rose,  reaching  61  per  cent  in  I8S8,  52  per 
cent  in  1863,  53  per  cent  in  1863,  54  per  cent  in  1867, 
Mad  55  per  cent  in  1873.  In  Scotland  Uie  receipts  from 
goods  traffic  in  recent  years  amounted  to  86  per  cent  of  the 
total ;  but  in  Ireland  tiia  passenger  traffic  furnished  03  per 
cent  of  the  total  receipta. 

The  constructioB  of  railways  in  England  was  nndertaken 
WainiMr   originally  by  a  vast  number  of  small  companies,  each 
way  com-  obtaining  separate  Acts  of  Parliament  deemed  reqoisite 
p*"'**-    for  their  existence.    Bat  many  year*  did  not  el^iae  before 
it  was  discovered  that  there  could  be  neither  harmonious 
nor  profitable  working  of  a  great  many  systems,  and  this 
;led  to  a  series  of  amalgamations,  by  which  the  majority 
of  the  lines  were  brought  nnder  the  management  of  a  few 
great  corporation*.    In  the  official  '*  Railway  Returns " 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  were  atiU  92  independ- 
ent companies  enumerated  as  existing  in  England  and 
Wales  at  the  end  of  1876,  bat  the  mass  of  these  consisted 
of  very  small  undertakings^   Virtually,  the  railways  of  the 
■country  were  controlled      seven  leading  companies  as 
■follows : — 
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The  seven  great  railway  companies  here  ennmemted— 
vhich  might  be  reduced  to  six,  the  North  Eastern  and  Great 
Northern  pracUeallj  forming  a  united  aystem— held  between 
them  6B43  miles  on  the  fllet  Deoember  1876,  representing 
nearly  all  the  main  lines  of  the  eoantry.  It  seens  probable 
pl^t.  that,  with  the  ezcaptioiif  periape,  of  two  or  three  oomptnies 
BonUi  of  the  Thames,  posseesing,  in  the  oonunnnicetion  with 
the  Continent,  an  independent  'traffic,  all  the  others  will 
gnkdnally  follow  the  process  of  absorption,  more  and  more 
■trongly  developed  in  recent  years.  It  may  be  that  the 
proeese  will  ultimately  reach  its  farthest  solution  by  all 
the  railways  beinfi  placed  by  purchase,  the  same  as  the 
telegraphs,  undar  the  sole  control  of  the  Oovatnmeni 


Tramways. — The  obvious  edvantagea,  quite  indcpendtinl 
of  steam  power,  oflered  by  placing  longitudinal  rails  on  thi 
ground  for  the  traction  of  vehicles  led  to  the  introductioa, 
in  recent  years,  of  a  modified  form  of  railways,  known  si 
trantroads.    In  reality,  tramroads  are  the  oldest  lailwajt 
Wooden  raib  existed  in  ths  mining  and  quarrying  dbtricti 
of  England  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  IStli 
century,  and  these  being  liable  to  rapid  deatmctioo  hj  wesi 
and  tear,  it  occurred  to  the  manager  of  the  far-famed  Col» 
brookdale  works  before  referred  to  that  iron  would  be  si 
excellent  substitute  for  wood.    Aeoordingly,  in  1767  tha 
whole  of  the  wooden  rails  tised  oo  tha  sztensive  groosdi 
over  which  the  factories  extended  wero  token  and 
replaced  by  iron  rail&  Early  as  thua  waa  the  eetaUidtment 
of  iron  tramroads,  over  which  vehicle*  were  drivB  by 
horses,  into  Englaod,  they  were  forgotten  over  steam- 
worked  railways,  and  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  tbey 
were  Introduced  egain.   The  first  tramway  wa*  hid  dows 
at  Birkenhead  in  I860,  ofter  American  modeU;  but  a 
aabeeqnont  attempt  to  lay  down  a  Un*  in  London,  fran  tbi 
Marble  Arch  to  Beyswater,  and  onother  from  WestBistter 
Bridge  eontbwards,  proved  a  failure.   F^e*h  attempts,  aiada 
in  1868,  were  more  anccessfal;  and  in  18T0  ouActwu 
passed  by  the  l8gislatnr»— 33  and  34  Vict  c  78— to  faoli- 
tate  the  construction  of  trunways  tbroaghont  the  eoutiy. 
This  led  to  the  laying  down  of  **  street  railways  "  in  nesrljr 
all      Urgi  towns.    According  to  a  retnm  laid  be(«  tbe 
House  of  Commoqa.in  the  BeeaioD  of  1878,  the  totsl  hsglh 
of  tramways  authorized  by  parliament  np  to  ths  801b  of 
Jane  1877  was  363  milee,       ^*  total  length  oatatiba 
traffic  SIS  niUe%  comprisiBg  129  mile*  of  double  listi^  sad 
86  miles  of  single  iinea   The  total  autborixed  capitsl  of  tU 
the  tramway  companies  on  the  30th  Jnne  1877  ni 
£5,528,989,  while  the  paid-np  capital  omonnled  to 
£3,269,744,   and  the  capital  actaally  ezpeeded  to 
£3,343,26&    A  parliamentary  commisaion  on  trsHwsTs, 
which  node  ite  report  in  the  aesrioo  of  1877,  recomneDded 
the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  and  tb>  pFO- 
bable  adoption  of  this  improvemeot  can  scarcely  fail  to 
bring  "  street  railways^"  in  conra*  o{  timc^  to  he  a  uefol 
appendage  (rf  the  onUnaiy  railway  syatem. 

CoMo/i^— Roads  and  canals,  toc^  the  oldest  aids  to  mter 
communication,  are  tending  more  and  more,  as  ftr  si 
lengthened  distanees  are  concerned,  to  be  umpio  anzilianei 
of  railways.  The  total  length  of  the  eanals  tnvsruDg 
England  extends  over  2360  milts,  and  it  is  cetimatsd  tbst 
more  than  half  of  this  length  already  either  bekop  to 
railway  com{»nie8  or  is  nnder  fhnr  control,  whil>  w 
remainder  must  foUow  the  same  tendency  of  absoqitioii,  as 
the  traffic  on  them,  even  for  the  heavy  good^  i>  uosUo  to 
withstand  the  competition  of  railways  Various  attanpts 
to  introduoe  steam  on  the  canak  have  nctt  met  with  ncMS. 
being  opposed  by  the  mm  and  ouutmctiraof  moetof  tbem. 
and  the  hindrance  oi  nnniMons  lock%  dividing  nneqw 
levels. 

J2b<u2>.— Bailwayi  have  rather  aided  than  prevented  tben 
extension  and  improvelnent  of  the  old  highways  of  England,  j 
the  turnpike  roods,  which  ore  now  aamowled^  ^  ^ 
among  the  beet  in  the  worid.    But  the  « tnmpikes  '  them 
aelvee  have  almost  become  things  of  the  past  TbeaTBten 
of  road-bnilding  by  private  enterpiiee,  the  undertakera  heing  \ 
rewarded  by  tolls  levied  from  Tehides,  persona,  or  amau 
nung  the  roads,  was  estabUahed  in  England  in  16^*' "  < 
Act  of  Charies  n.,  15.  a  1.  anihorising  the  taking  of  inch 
tons  at  **  tumfttkes "  in  Herts  and  Cnmbridgeahin.  A  ; 
century  after,  in  1 767,  the  authorizab'tm  was  wtended  I 
the  whole  kingdom,  by  Act  7  George  HI.  t  40.  .J" 
fullness,  the  system  lasted  just  sixty  yean,  for  the  sm 
breach  in  it  was  made  by  an  Act  7  and  8'^eoKe  lY-*  **' 
passed  in  1637.  by  which  the  chief  tnnpifcesiBtboBMtn-  j 
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\  poSs  v«ro  abolUbed.  Further  Arts  ia  the  umo  direclioa 
'  ftflored,  leading  to  the  gradual. «xtiaotion,  duscumpen- 
■lion  of  the  peraon*  interested,  of  the  old  Bystem,  the 
I  BunteoancB  of  the  roads  being  vested  ia  "  turDpike  trusts 
i  ud  highvaj  bobrds,"  empowered  to  levj  local  rates.  Tlie 
1  nnoae  of  these  boerdfl,  outside  the  netropoli^  amouDted 
I  10  jC3,303,869  in  1870,  and  had  risen  to  orer  three  millioua 
i  rtedtng  in  1876. 

VIII.  Post  and  Tde^rapht. 

B  It  it  om  of  the  main  a^umanta  of  the  adToeatea  of  the 
r  pnhaia  ol  bD  thb  zailwaTs  by  the  atate^  that  vast  nndar 
iikinga,  in  which  the  whole  nation  ia  deeply  inteneted, 
oB^t  not  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  aimiai*  at  gain 
■  ^afljr  i  and  that  mch  omcami  aot  only  can  be,  bnt  noatly 
■n^  batter  aanaged  by  the  QoTemiMnt  The  argamrat 
R3U  CD  the  paat-oBtoa,  Oa  all  aidea  it  b  admitted  that 
As  creation  and  maintenance  cl  the  poaMrfBoe  ea  it  now 
easts,  bmthened  with  u  ianenae  amount  of  work  be^dee 
tkenwre  carrying  of  correapondence.  is  a  atilkiDg  ioatanee 
ef  die  anooeaafnl  ioterfereooe  o(  OoTemmeDt  in  commercial 
■iun ;  while  it  is  diiBciilt  to  imagine  how  the  eame  result 
ceald  hare  been  achiered  private  penK^u.  So  general 
ii  this  beUef  that  all  the  states  not  only  of  Europe,  bnt  tA 
Ika  ctTilised  world,  hare  made  the  English  post-^ce  their 
■odelf  eloeely  imitating  its  whdle  organisation, 
lo  ita  proseot  form,  the  post-office  is  an  entirely  modem 
k  '  cnatioa,  though  the  first  regular  arrangements  for  despatch- 
iig  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  date  back  to  the  year 
1(35,  when  the  '*  letter  office  for  England  and  Scotland  " 
VM  estaMished.  But  the  system  thus  inangnrated,  also 
bsied  upon  a  Ooremment  monopoly,  existing  as  such  to 
the  present  time,  remained  long  practically  a  prirste  enter- 
priae,  the  right  <A  conTeying  letters  and  packets  being  let 
bj  contract  to  priffleged  indiriduala,  whose  sole  aim  was 
'  )o  make  the  greatest  profit  out  of  the  nodertaking.  The 
iiit  radical  reform  of  the  system,  which  laid  the  foundation 
if  the  preeent  organization,  was  made  by  the  Act  1  Yict  c. 
!  1^  confirmed  J^olj  13,  1837,  which  repealed  all  the  old 
■oactatents  relating  fo  the  post-office  in  fsTour  of  an 
I  atirsly  new  legislation.  This  important  Act  was  followed 
ky  another,  3  and  3  TicL  e.  52,  confirmed  August  17, 
1S39,  which  established  a  uniform  rate  of  poetage  of  one 
pmnyon  inland  letters,  repealing  at  the  aame  time  the  old 
udmuch  abased  system  of  "ftanlcing"  letters,  exercised 
bjmembers  of  parliament  and  others  since  1660.  The  Act 
tame  into  operation  on  the  10th  of  January  1840. 

The  Tost  increase  In  correspondence  following  upon  the 
Hv  otganizatioo  is  shown  in  the  aubjoined  table,  which 
gim  the  estimated  number  of  Utters  in  1639  and  1840, 
£^ ud  the  ascertained  nnmberin  quinquennial  periods  from 
*    IS41  to  1870,  and  for  each  of  the  six  years  from  1871  to 
«^  1B76  in  Eogland  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  together 
t   tith  the  aTsrags  number  of  the  letters  to  each  person, 
Mnrding  to  the  returns  of  the  peebnaster-^^eral > 
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The  following  table  gtros  the  number  of  letters,  thoj^j^^^ 
number  of  post  «ard^  and  the  number  of  book-packeU  and  1 
newspapers,  distributed  by  the  poet-office  in  each  of  theSS?'' 
three  diTisions  of  the  United  Kii^gdom  in  the  ;^ear  1876  ^^m. 
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The  average  number  of  letters  for  each  indiridual  of  the 
popuiatioQ  ia  the  year  IS76  was  35  in  England  and  WaleSf  urnan' 
S6  in  Scotland,  and  13  in  Ireland.  V!a»^ 

The  estimated  number  of  newspapers  delivered  in  1876 
WM  125,065,800.  Halfpenny  postal  cards  came  into  use 
from  the  1st  of  October  1870,  and  foreign  post-cards  were 
first  issued  in  1875,  under  the  International  Postal  Treaty 
of  Bern,  to  which  the  adbssiuu  of  the  British  QoTerament 
was  given  on  the  30th  September  1871. 

Motup  On^rrs.— With  the  increase  of  the  work  of  the 
post-office,  and  the  success  with  which  it  was  performed, 
more  and  more  duties  were  laid  upon  it  by  tfie  GoTemmeut  Hmwj- 
The  first  of  these  was  the  money-order  system,  nnder  which  ioti  ta'" 
persons  were  enabled  to  hand  the  money  in  at  one  post- 1^''"^- 
office  for  payment  at  another  office.    After  the  system 
had  been  tri^  from  the  year  1839  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  waa  extended  to  the  coh>nieB  in  1856,  and  to  foreign 
conntriea  in  1869.    The  following  table  gives  the  total 
Dumber  and  amount  of  moMy  orders,  inland,  colonial,  and 
foreign,  issued  by  the  poatoffice  in  each  of  the  yeart,  ending 
December  81,  ficoa  I81 1  to  1876,  and  in  the  financial  yeaf 
ended  Much  SI,  1877  >~ 
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11>e  enormous  increase  in  the  money-order  business  of  XaMr. 
the  poetoffice  since  its  establishment  in  1839  Is  shown  in  iad^ 
the  subjoined  table,  which  gives  tho  amount  of  money 
orders  issued  in  England  sod  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  nnmber  issued  to  each  100  of  the  population  : — 
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Till  monty-order  bnriiMM  tniMctsd  with  the  Britisli 
rnK.n  voUmim  and  with  foreign  eonntriee  U  About  equil  in  im- 
portuiM,  but  the  Utter  shoved  a  far  greater  ezpinsion  in 
tha  yean  1870  to  1876.  The  total  number  of  eoloolal 
ordera  in  1870  vaa  143,211,  transmitting  ^£600,981 ;  and 
ID  1676  the  number  had  risen  to  U3,836,  but  the  amount 
fell  to  £572,762.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  number 
of  foreign  mone7  ordon  roae  from  47,431^  transmitting 
£172,9B3,  in  1870  to  311,163,  transmitting  ^£612,929,  in 
1876.  In  the  case  of  both  colonial  and  foreign  money 
ordere,  the  number  and  amount  arriving  from  abroad  »n 
far  greater  than  tfaoee  aent  away. 

Sa»iny$  Banht, — Tha  poet-office,  beaidea  iaauing  and 
paying  money  orden,  fulfiU  the  duties  of  a  national  eanngs 

  bank,  and  abo  of  an  insuranea  institution,  granting  life 

g'(l7>a  ioaurance  polioies  and  annuitiea.  The  post-office  saTings 
^  baaka,  eetabUshed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1861,  held  a 
total  amonnt  of  X26,996,550,  standing  in  the  names  of 
1,703,374  depusiturs,  at  the  end  of  1876.  The  proportion 
of  depositors,  to  population  at  that  date  was  one  to  15  in 
England  and  Wales,  one  to  71  in  Scotland,  and  one  to  87 
in  Ireland.  In  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  was 
one  to  19.  The  average  daily  number  of  deposits  in  the 
year  1876  was  10,347,  and  the  average  amount  standing 
to  the  credit  of  depositor!,  jCIS,  17a.  Id.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that,  although  the  majority  of  depoeitore  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  labouring  claasea,  inelading  eervants,  the 
transactiona  of  the  poat-offlea  aavings  bank  are  much  larger 
in  winter  than  in  aummer.  The  greatest  number  of  deposit* 
in  the  year  1876  occurred  on  the  31st  January,  when  it 
reached  39,063,  eonsiderably  more  than  double  the  ayerage 
daily  number.  There  ware  9448  pust-officea  open  as  savings 
banks  at  the  end  of  1876.    (Sea  page  396  below.) 

Lift  Auuranee. — While  the  poat-oOce  aavinga  buki 
piOTed  a  great  aueoeaa,  ever  growing,  and  eridently  mneh 
appreciated  bj  tha  public^  the  aame  cannot  ba  aatd  about 
pMt     the  111*  iaauraaea  and  annni^  depai^nt   It  ahowad 
"'^  ame  vitality  in  the  lint  few  yeara  after  ita  aatabliahment, 
■n^*ad  from  1665  to  1872.  bnt  after  ^ia  data  both  tha  inannnee 
and  annaity  eontraeta  greatly  daeliaed.    In  1873  the 
aumber  of  life  policiea  gmatad  waa  797»  inanring  X99,982 ; 
whib  in  1876  the  number  bad  fallen  to  370,  tnauring 
£33,679.    Daring  the  aama  period  tha  onmber  of  annuity 
ceatraeta  fall  from  1037  in  1873  to  788  in  1876,  the  total 
leeai^  in  the  latter  year,  both  for  immediate  and  deferred 
annuities,  not  amounting  to  mora  than  £111,779.  The 
almost  insignificant  amount  of  the  transactiona  seems  to 
show  that  Uiia  department  of  the  poai-office  haa  no  vitality, 
the  field  being  already  fully  oeeupied  by  private  enterprise, 
Ttiegnpkt. — Subsequent  to  the  eatabliahment  of  the 
noMy  order,  the  aavinga  banka,  and  the  ineurance  depart- 
menta,  a  busiaeas  9f  immenae  importancawaa  added  to  the 
fanctions  of  the  poat-office  to  the  ooutnl  and  mauagemeot 
of  all  tha  talegrapha  of  the  kingdooL    It  wu  not  without 
sraua!."'*  nuch  dt>ubt  and  misgiving  that  parliament  conaented  to 
add  to  the  Oovemmeut  monopoly  of  conveying  letters  that 
of  asnding  meewgee  by  electrie  wirea  ;  but  after  long  dia* 
eossiona  in  1866  and  1867,  the  ayatem  was  approre<1  of 
by  the  legislature  the  year  after.   An  Act,  31  and  32  Vict, 
e.  1 1 0,  authoriiing  the  purchase  of  all  the  telegraphs  by  tbo 
Qovernmant,  for  the  puipose  of  being  aidded  to  tbo 
machinery  of  the  postK}ffice,  was  passed  in  theseosion  of  18C8, 
receiving  (hs  royal  a«eot  on  the  3Ist  of  July.    It  was 
fuHowod  by  another  aUtuU,  33  and  33  VtcL  o.  73,  eaUb- 
li»hing  the  monopoly.    The  chief  reasons  for  passing  the 
Jkci  of  1868  were  jpven  in  the  preamble,  which  declared 
that  "  it  would  be  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the 
atate,  aa  well  as  to  merchants  and  traden,  and  to  the  public 
generally,  if  a  cheeper,  more  widely  extended,  and  more 
Wi«diii0V  ajatea  of  teUgraphy  were  eataUiahed,  and  to 


annoi 
Uss. 


that  cad  [it  ia  rdcommanded  that]  tha  pMtfliartir|Mk 
be  empowered  to  work  telegraphs  in  ffwnwlHiB  nktb 
admiuistratioD  of  tiie  poat-office. '  It  waa  itated  a 
ment  during  tha  debates  on  Ui»  Act  that,  ud«  thi 
azistiag  system  of  private  telegraph  compaaii^  Mwir 
eompeting  « ith  each  other  for  the  moat  rtmimc.-a£nha» 
ness,  there  were  700  towns  in  the  kingdom  having  a  mrfm 
service,  each  bein ^  attended  to  by  two,  three,  or  ntMoA 
panie^  with  officea  does  together,  in  the  eaotnl  puU; 
while^  on  the  other  hand,  there  existed  486  towns  nikk 
telegraphic  facilities  ezoept,  perhaps  that  offnd  )fj  As 
nearest  railway  atation.  It  waa  thia  fact  i/tadk  wi^ 
mora  than  any  other,  in  giving  tha  futua  coatnl  of  da 
tel^rapha  to  the  poet'^Heah  to  ba  vocfcad  la  a  Mi 
monthly. 

There  vete,  when  the  Act  of  1868  wm  {mJ,  uj 
telegraph  companiee  in  existence  within  the  Umtid  bfj 
dom,  including  aeveral  which  owned  submaHa*  cabis  fei 
international  aervioa  There  were,  beeideo^  83  nilws;  n-j 
Panies  poeseesing  electric  telegraphs^  for  th*  nss  of  Al 
public  as  well  as  their  own  service.  Altogether  tW0 
railway  companiea  had  oonstmctad  for  themailTa 
milea  of  lines,  comprising  16,191  miles  of  wtr^  wiAlfll' 
sUtioQS  for  public  use ;  while  the  13  tolegmph  eoafa, 
poeeeased  16,879~milee  of  land  linear  Biade  np  ol  'MM 
niilea  of  wire,  beaidea  4668  milea  of  sobmaiias  csU^ua^ 
taining  8133  mitea  of  vrire  imbedded,  with  2159 
Under  the  Act  of  Fariioment,  only  3  telegraph  ct_ 
the  Electric,  the  Britiah  and  Iiiah  Magoetie,  and  the  - 

Kingdom  Telegraphic,  had  specified  autna  allowed  ti  , 

tot  their  property,  and  with  all  tha  rest  the  perdsHaert 
had  to  be  settled  by  agreement,  if  reqninU  thrpifk  i 
arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  m.\.mr\ 
took  aome  time  to  oettle  these  matteia,  which  iaviMpT 
ment  of  over  aix  milliona  aterling ;  but  the  tesfc  wis  loi 
l^iihed,  on  the  wh^  with  remarfcabla  lapidi^;  td 
the  5th  of  Febmaiy  1870,  the  poat^Sea  com 
working  of  all  the  Megra{^  linea  el  the  United  . 

The  vast  increase  of  telegraphic  fWMiPunifalifla 
atcly  after  the  new  slate  organiiatioo,  and  its  sw— 
progress,  ia  shown  in  the  aul^jmned  tablsb  which  p«« 
total  number  of  measagea  forwarded  from  the  y«r  189 
eonunencing  Febrnoty  5 — to  the  Stat  of  VoiA 
laat  period  oomprising  fiftem  aontha,  to  briajp  m  I 
viously  explained,  the  postal  aceonnto  into  UBiloiwtj 
the  gcntnu  finandal  accounts  of  the  kingdom  >— 


TmtmM 

KMbw  •«  J-  1 

k«lna 

1 

SIrt  Dseembar  1S70  

80tht>eceiaberI87I  

SSth  Dwember  187S  

27th  Dwsmber  187S  

»th  DMember  1874  

IS  moatbe  ended  $Itt  1 
Usrch  ISn  i 

«,6S9.«27 
e.S00.M7 

7.  aM.4a 

8.  MS.818 
10,084,<8» 

io.nft.s7* 

&S«,118 

i,ao6.5as 
i.crr.M 

t.i4i.(ao 
s.Ma4a 

•sad 

if  ore  than  one-half  of  thi  whole  nnabar  of  i 
England  and  Walea  fonrarded  by  p«Mt  olMra  talagiaphs  i 
metropolitan.  The  number  vl  Lood<a  memafM  i 
3,462.039  in  1870,  and  roee  to  4,398.363  m  1£71 
9,577,724  in  1874,  and  to  8,188,107  in  the  15  bxI 
ended  the  Slat  March  1877.  The  nnnbar  ei  pisffi 
open  for  the  tranaoctioa  of  tolegraph  hnsiness  in  the  l'^ 
Kingdom  on  the  Slat  of  March  1877  wm  3731 
addition  to  which  messagea.  were  neeivad  at  sad 
from  1636  railway  atationa  The  atoff  esdMmfy  «fq 
on  telegraph  dotiea  numbered  11,654^  ooaapriKif 
auperior  offlcen^  G656  deiks,  and  4&7T 
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6j  the  tenu  tf  the  Act  of  1868,  establiBhing'tlie  syBtem 
d  poatal  tdegmpH  •ll  the  railway  companiM  ntoin  the 
prirQege  of  tmumitting  messages  relating  to  their  own 
wriee  free  of  charge,  on  the  wires  mnning  along  their 
lineL  To  the  public  a  uniform  rata  of  tranimission  is 
dttiged,  irrespective  of  distance.  The  charge  was  fixed, 
^tmaiooaUy,  at  one  shilling  for  every  twenty  words,  and 
ihieepence  for  every  additional  word,  the  names  and 
tddrases  of  senders  and  receivers  not  being  included  in 
tlie  nomber.  The  payments  were  originally  made  in 
portage  stamps;  but  on  the  Ist  of  April  167C,  distinctive 
telegraph  stamps  for  the  prepayment  of  messages  were  in- 
bodnccd.  Forms  of  receipts  for  messages  were  brought 
into  hm  on  the  lat  of  Febroary  of  the  same  year,  but  it 
ns  stated  in  the  twin^-third  report  of  the  postmaster- 
{eaeral,  dated  August  1877,  that  up  to  that  time  "  very 
fittte  use  had  been  made  "  of  this  innovation  by  the  public. 

Tlie  aubjoined  table  gives  the  total  receipts  and  Uie  net 
Rffwoe  of  the  postal  teiegraphs^  from  their  estabUshment, 
on  the  5th  of  Febnuuj  1B7Q,  to  the  end  of  the  financial 
yesr  1876-77  :— 


TMncsioaniiiiinfe. 

Total 

n«TUM 

Bmsw. 

t 

]00,7<0 
eH,934 
761,«11 
S89,S21 
1,088,486 
1.187,078 
1.876,888 
1,818,107 

t 

62.273 
894.477 
691,776 
874,946 
967,790 
1,077,347 
1.081,634 
1,128,267 

£ 

88,467 
803,4.17 
159,635 
114.975 
11 5-,  676 

69,732 
245,118 
189,860 

i«7a  

1W3   

1874   

1875   

1877   

The  total  gross  receipts  of  the  post-ofiSee,  from  postage, 
nooey  orders,  and  other  sources,  ezcloaive  of  telegraphs,  in 
tke  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1877,  amounted  to 
X6,017,073,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  X4.070,006, 
Invinga  net  rerenne  of  Xl,947,066.  In  the  year  1840,  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  the  "  penny  post "  and  tiie  estob- 
'  li^ment  of  the  post-ofBoe  on  its  present  organization,  the 
total  gross  receipts  were  Xl,359,466,  while  the  net  revenue 
«u  £50(^789.    The  gross  r^pts  increased  at  a  much 
larger  rate  within  the  period  from  1840  to  1677  than  the  net 
»cctpt^  which  Utter  fell  for  some  yean,  notably  from  1867 
*4 1B71,  through  great  and  costly  improTementi  being  made 
in  Um  Mrvicei    The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  in  the 
jMr  ended  Harch  31,  1877,  were  £2,046,065  for  sahmes, 
nges,  and  pensbna ;  X779,633  for  oonTsjance  of  letters 
indpackeU  by  mail  boats  and  private  ships;  £684,465 
iflrwnTqrance  of  letters  by  railways ;  and  £171,370  for 
ttsssmesernee  done  tiy  coaches,  carta,  and  other  vehicles. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  money-order  department  in 
tts  year  ended  &brch  31,  1877,  resulted,  according  to  the 
ispoit  of  the  postmaster-general  before  cited,  in  a  loss  of 
XIO,000,  which  deficit  was  expected  to  be  greater  in  future 
jKsn,  owing  to  "  the  large  increase  in  tiie  number  of  inland 
■M^  orders  for  small  amoants,  on  which  the  commission 
U  iiunffieieot  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  service." 
Sla/.—The  total  staff  of  officers  and  servants  employed 
^Vytlte  post-office  at  the  end  of  1B76  was  45,024,  in- 
dnnve  of  11,654  persona  attendingly  solely  to  telegraph 
^tisa   Of  poet-office  clerks  there  were  at  the  date  3380 ; 

postmasters,  13,447 ;  and  of  letter  carriers,  sorters,  and 
pottH)ffice  messengers,  1 6,327.  In  London  alone,  the  staff 
<i  tlte  postoffice  comprised  10,380  persons,  of  which 
Unber  5500  wero  attached  to  the  chief  offices  in  St 
ilutin's-le-Grand.  In  1840  the  total  number  of  post- 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  4500;  and  at  the  end 
0(1876  they  had  increased  to  13,447,  bolides  which  there 
10,734  road  lottcpboni,   It  ia  now  an  ntablislud 


fact  that  not  any  other  Government  department  of  modern 
times  has  aoccfeded  like  the  posfe«ffice  in  the  doable  task 
of  augmentutg  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  at  the  suns 
time  increasing  the  publie  revenue. 

IX.  JfatioruU  Sepgntt*  and  Exp^dUure. — TaxatioTi. 

The  finances  of  no  European  state  are  in  a  more  admir-  riunsli. 
able' condition  than  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Not  f^J},^^ 
only  is  the  national  revenue,  requisite  to  meet  the  etpendi-  j^*' 
ture,  raised  with  the  utmost  facility,  but  for  many  years 
the  balance  of  them  bas  been  complete,  an  annual  eurplits 
being  the  rule,  and  a  deficit  the  exception,  in  most  financial 
periods.  In  the  half  centary  intervening  between  the 
years  1827-28  and  1676-77,  both  the  expenditure  and 
revenue  rose  to  but  a  comparatively  small  degree,  f&r  belov 
all  proportion  with  the  vastly  increased  wealth  of  the  nation 
during  the  same  period.  In  the  financial  year  1827-28 
the  total  public  revenue  amounted  to  £54,932,518,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £53,800,291;  while  in  the  financial  year 
1840-41  the  total  revenue  was  £47,433^399,  and  the' 
total  expenditure  £49,266,396.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
thirteen  years,  the  fiscal  burthens  laid  upon  the  population, 
augmented  by  nearly  two  millions  in  the  meantime,  in- 
8t«ad  of  being  increased,  had  been  greatly  lessened.  Sub- 
sequently, from  1841  to  1877,  a  gradually  increasing  ex- 
penditnre  took  place^  together  with  a  rising  public  revenue ; 
but  the  npward  movement  was  slight,  and  much  below 
the  growth  of  the  population  in  nui>A>erB,  and,  still  more, 
in  wealth.  At  the  end  of  the  next  decennial  period,  in  the 
financial  year  1860-51,  the  total  revenue  had  risen  to 
£53,057,053,  and  the  expenditure  to  £49,882.322 ;  and  at 
the  end  of  another  decennial  period,  in  the  financial 
year  1860-61,  the  revenue  stood  at  £70,263,674,  and 
the  expenditure  at  £72,792.059.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  decennial  period,  in  the  financial  year  1870-71,  the 
total  revenue  had  fallen  to  £69,945,220,  and  the  expendi* 
tare  to  £69,548,539.  During  the  whole  of  the  thirty  years 
from  1840-41  to  1870-71,  there  were  bat  few  annual 
periods  without  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure; 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  revenue  and  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  government,  together  with  the  propor- 
tion of  receipts  per  head  of  popolatioa  of  tlie  United  King-  annuu 
dom,  in  every  fiftli  financial  year  from  1841  to  1871,  androToT 
each  year  thereafter  to  1877.    Up  to  1854,  the  financial  ^^'^^^ 
years  ended  April  5;  but,  commencing  from  1855,  tliej^^ 
financial  years  ended  March  31.    Till  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1856,  the  Mt  revenue  and  expenditure  vera 
alirays  given  in  the  official  returns;  bat,  commencing  with 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1871,  the  aceonnts  fntuialied, 
more  correctly,  the  yrou  expenditure  and  revenue,  tlie  latter 
includtng  charges  for  its  collection  - — 


PniporliDii  of 

April  Mil  and 
ItaKhtlM. 

T«UI  B*TeoM. 

Tolil 
EsptndUen. 

'  BtTcno*  p«r 
Head  of 
PopuUilan  of 
UnlUd 
Xlnfdoin. 

£ 

£ 

£     t.  d. 

1841 

47,433,399 

49,285,396 

1    15  9 

1846 

63,009,324  - 

49,628,724 

I    17  5 

1851 

53,057.053 

49.882,322 

1    18  6 

1854 

65,704,491 

68.428.345 

2    10  7 

1861 

70.283,674 

72,792,059 

2     8  10 

1866 

67,812,292 

65,911,357 

•>     5  1 

1871 

69  945,220 

69,546,539 
71,490,020 

2  4-6 

1872 

74,708,314 

2     7  8 

1873 

76,608,770 

70,714,448 

2     8  2 

1874 

77,335,657 

76.466,510 

2     8  2 

1876 

74,921,873 

74.328.040 

2     6  8 

1876 

77,131,693 

76.621,773 

8     7  1 

1877 

/8,565,O30 

78,125,227 

2     7  6 

The  largest  sarphiq  in  the  course  of  the. thirty  _ 
from  1840-41  to  1876-77  occurred  in  the -fin;;**  iaf 
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1869-70,  wlian  th«  exem  of  rrrraae  ovsr  oxpatiditare 
aoiouDtod  to  X6,569,S00,  and  the  next  lorgeit  in  the 
Mt     fi  jancial  j9m  1841-45,  when  the  exceil  of  income  orer 
expenditure  wu  ^6,342,436.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
greatest  deficit  showed  itself  in  the  financial  year  18S5-56, 
when  unforraeeD  war  expenses  brought  the  rereoue  below 
the  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  £32,723,864.    The  fifteen 
fears  from  IB63  to  1877  showed  all,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  1868  and  1869.  asarploa  of  rerenue over  expenditnre. 
The  following  table  gives  the  official  account  of  the  gross 
■DoreM  iouroee     reTenue  of  the  United  Kiogdom  for  the  financial 
Sm  ta  year  eadad  Much  31, 1877 


um-TT. 


CoitoiDS  

EzciM.  

BUmpe.  

Land  Tax  and  Heoti  Duty.. 
Properhr  and  laeome  Tax .... 

Pmt  Olfic*  

TtUgnph  Sflrrict.  ~ 

CrowB  Land*  (Mtt).  

IDacsUaneoos : — 
JUUtarr  and  KarsI  extra  Reeripts. 

•nd  ProcMdi  of  Old  StoiM  mu  .... 
Amonnt  NoeitMl  from  the  Rirnan 
«t  ladia  oa  secotut  of  Cbaigea  for 

BitHsh  Ttaops  

Intoiest  OB  PaSUe  Loans.  

Intsrcat  on  the  PnrcbMi  of 

tba  Snei  Cual  Sham  

AUowuce  out  of  ProflU  of  Isso* 
rMwired  from  Bank  of  Ea|dand .... 
DaTiiig  on  Tot*  of  credit  fur  ^ubeate* 

war  

Other  lUsnellanewii  Beeslpti  


i9.»n,ooo 

37,736.000 
10,890.000 
3,583,000 
B.380,000 
8.000.000 
1.808,000 
410.000 


a 

008,789 

8^,830 

•54.S7S 
180,110 

188,578 

13^97 
1,770.480 


4,490,034 


Total  Kmnn*  „.  78.H8,08« 

IMBete,  The  following  table  giTea  the  official  account  of  the  groaa 
^^.B-  wcpwditnia  o£  the  United  Kingdoa  ior  the  Ananeial  rear 
mSr  wded  Uonh  81.  1877 

Mt..  a  « 

Inttfwt  and  Uaasgsmeal  flf  die  Fer>  I 


BUUMBt  Debt  { 

TtnnhiaUs  Aonaitiee.  

lateicet  of  Exeheqntr  Bills  

Intenit  of  Btnk  Adnness  for  Ds-  ) 

SciaocT   t 

Vtm  Sinaiog  f  ond^  


0,874.108 
*08.919 

8,137 

034,781 


S7.700.000 

latorctt  on  Local  Loans  «   143.931 

Interest,  ke.,  on  Ezchequr  Bonds  (Soe^.   149,011 

CAarpM  M  CmtolidaUd  fund. 

Civil  LUt  

Annaitias  and  Pensions  

SaUriaa  and  AUowancss  

Coorta  of  Joatico  

UiteoUaneons  Chaigss  


400.710 
81<,6«9 
98.850 
681.701 
143,018 


Aivf  

Charges  for  tiooce  in  IsJia ... 
Amy  Purchaia  Cominiaaioa . 

Vvrj  

Aahtntea  Jfxptditioit  

HuealUooooa  Ciril  Services.... 
Cttatons  and  Inland  BsTaooe.. 

Post-OBee  

Tolagrapb  Sarrier.  

raefatSarTiee....:.  


1.895,030 


10,351.356 
170,000 
408,863 
U.SM.S8S 
3,017 
lS.IS8.05t 
3.760,370 
S,  159,310 
1,141,000 
8«),S90 


48.537,356 

Total  Expenditoi*   -78,135.337 

Tie  surplus  for  the  financial  year  1676-77  amonnted  tO' 
'£439,609,  bemg  less  than  in  anj  of  the  preceding  fire 
yaara,  In  the  budget  e^matei  for  1877-78  the  total 
revenue  was  calculated  at  X79,020,000,  and  the  total  ex- 
ponditutn  at  £78,794,044.  leanng  a  anrplus  of  £225,936. 

About  three-roortba  of  the  totjd  revenna  of  tbo  United 


Kingdom  are  derived  from  three  soorcea  of  iaeotts— c:^^,  t 
customs  duties,  and  stanips.  In  the  aixteon  fiaaaoa!  jnn' 
from  1861-62  the  revenue  from  the  excise  incnsNdgnitlj, 
and  that  from  customs  declined,  while  that  fna  ituyi 
increased  moderately.  The  following  table  ihen  tk 
receipts  from  these  main  sources  of  xtTeane  for  emj  thud 
7ear  from  1861-62  to  1876-77 


St«t  Uaich. 

CoMaaa 

1883 
1865 
1868 
1871 
1874 
1877 

£ 

18,833,000 
19.558.000 
30,162,000 
33,788.000 
27.172,000 
27.736,000 

a 

33,674,000 
83,672,000 
22.650,000 
30,1 91.000 
30,839,000 
19,932,000 

8.IM,tU 
9.9W,m 

9.f«i.m 
»,oo7.m 
io.s».eai 

10,SM.OH 

Exeiu, — The  vast  increase  in  the  receipts  frmthicM 
during  the  eixteen  yean  from  1862  to  1877  was  dssiiU 
to  the  Gorreepooding  increase  in  the  eooannptioa  ol  M/im 
ouB  liqnon.  The  increase  was  greatest  in  the  leeeipti  Ird 
spirits,  which  roe«  from  £9,618,391  ia  1M1-(1  W 
£14.873,165  in  1876-77.  The  exdae  receipts  fna  mN 
grew  from  £5,866,303  in  1861-63  to  £8,040.378;  M 
thoee  from  Ucencea  to  make  and  aell  spirita  and  mah  i( 
from  £1.500,613  in  1861-62  to  £3,548,657  ia  1BT( 
In  the  latter  financial  year  the  receipt!  from  the  euiii 
come  to  represent  alreadv  conaiderabljr  more  that 
of  tlie  total  revenue,  and  ahould  the  growth,  vsry 
and  regular  from  year  to  year,  continuo  at  the  tili 
in  the  preceding  table,  it  will  not  be  long  befon  a 
of  the  nattonal  income  will  be  niaed  tba  volalMy 
tion  (tf  the  eonmnwri  ol  alMbolin  liqnon. 

Ctdeoma— Tile  decline  in  the  receipla  Iiob 
during  the  period  1863  to  1877  vh  due  eDtir^  lea 
atont  redtutbn  of  dnUai.  Tboaa  on  tw  mn  nba^ 
18C3(C«uingaIaMtothetBYenm(rf£l,641,Hl;aid 
in  1864,  when  the  loes  ma  £3,314,981.  Thednlivoa 
vmalaogreatly  reduced  in  1863,  the  loan  to  then 
bdng  £1,741,272;  and  again  in  1873,  with  a  )mi 
£1,613.682;  while  the  email  muHut  of  the  oM  datisj 
com  wu  repealed  in  1868.  at  a  loaa  of  £855,581;  al% 
example  wu  followed  in  the  eaae  of  the  angudotisa,  tbW 
of  wnuh  wu  nboUilied  in  1875.  Thus  the  aapr  dn 
producing  £6,383.389  In  18C1-63.  broogbt  notUar  i 
1876-77,  whUe  the  ten  dntiea  feU  fion  £6,516,U4  I 
£3.783.147.  Alone  of  all  the  cnatoma  dDtiai^  thtsi  < 
foreign  spirits  and  wine  increased  during  the  peried,* 
withstanding  the  Utter  article  alao  noderwwt  a  ndecti 
of  duties.  Together,  the  foreign  wine  and  i|Kiiti 
produced  £3,753,785  in  the  financial  year  1840-41,  n 
£7,507,807  in  1876-77.  Adding  this  asm  to  tha  eui 
receipta,  the  total  revenue  derived  from  niriCBMsbrMB 
the  financial  year  1876-77  wu  no  leu  than  £39.ti3,M 
or  nearly  three-sevenths  of  the  national  rereaDa. 

The  subjoined  Uble  ezhibita  the  changes  affectai  ia  t 
national  revenue  by  either  the  repeal  or  redoctioaef  U 
and  the  imposition  or  re-impoeition  of  old  tad  ai«« 
during  the  period  bom  1861-63  to  1876-77 


Kapaaladot 
aaiaaaa. 

iBpaaoa. 

a 

14,363.383 
1,381.000 

17,158.000 

1,S78.»SS 

3,427,400 

a 

11.0S4 
1,870,000 

7,910,000 
30,100 

-t4,Stll 
+  4M.« 

.  8lHl<^ 

-  U7III 

-  xmM 

tlCIM  

Pro^iertT  and  luMU  | 

Stempa  (inclnding  j 
liacceasioa  DnQr)...  { 

^DUUITUU  AXO  DEBT.] 


%  KG  LAND 


k    heom  Tv.'—Th^  buU  and^ntndpla  of  the  iTBtem  of 

r  IfTiBg      niti'^ntil  reveoue.  u  indirect  taxation,  or,  as  it 

r  aqr  my  properly  be  called,  voluntary  taxation,  aince  at 
fRNDt  no  impost  liea  upon  any  article  of  prime  necessity. 
To  this  sjstem  tlie  only  exception  is  the  income  tax,  which, 
kovflver,  haa  many  oppoaenta,  and  is  barely  considered  by 

,  Ai  kgi^tnre  a  permanent  tax,  u  it  has  to  undergo  con- 
itat  changes,  all  tending  to  its  repeal  at  a  faTOorable 
pfportnnity.  Originally  granted  by  parliament,  against 
|nat  opposition,  in  1798,  as  "  an  aid  for  the  prosecation  J 
of  tlis  war  "  against  France,  the  old  income  tax  was  repealed 
■D 1818.  Bat  it  was  re-imposed,  under  modified  forms,  in 
1S43,  nominally  for  only  three  years,  the  amount  being 
Gud  at  7d.  in  the  pound.  Subsequently  parliament  coo- 
lented  to  new  prolongations,  alternately  of  three  years,  of 
m  year,  and  of  seven  years ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
Qiioiean  war,  the  impost  was  raised,  first  to  Hd,,  and  then 

I  to  16d.,  in  the  pound.  In  1857  the  income  tax  was  again 
ndnced  to  7d.,  and  in  1858  to  6d.,  in  the  pound.  In  tlie 
foOowing  year  it  was  once  more  raised  to  9d.,  end  to-^d. 
is  1860 ;  but  was  again  reduced  to  9d.  in  the  ponnd  in 
1861,  to  7d.  in  1863,  to  Cd.  in  1864,  and  to  4d.  in  1865. 
Is  1867  the  tax  was  again  raised  to  5d.,  and  in  1868  to 
(i^  bat  in  the  following  year  once  more  lowered  to  5d., 
ud  in  1870  to  4d,  in  the  pound.  The  tax  waa  again 
bno^t  ap  to  6d.  in  1871,  but  lowered  to  id.  in  1872,  to 
Sd.  in  1873,  and  to  2d.  in  1674.  Finally,  in  1876  it  was 
nee  more  raiked  to  3d.  in  the  pound,  but  at  the  same  time 
ni^ieted  to  incomes  of  over  £150  per  aunnm,  with  a  de- 
dnctim  ot  £120  for  all  incMses  between  £150  and  X400, 
in  affecting  mainly  the  so-called  "  upper  "  and  **  upper 
aiddle"  daues  of  the  population.  The  total  receipts  of 
iiA  ineome  tax  amounted  to  X10,365,000  in  the  financial 

I  jm  1861-62,  and  had  sunk  to  £5,280,000,  or  little  more 

'  ^  one-half,  in  the  year  1876-77. 

An  indication  of  the  proportions  of  the  revenue  derived 
fnm  taxation  in  Englan(^  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively 
it  pven  in  the  following  table.  The  figures,  which  are  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1877,  do  not  include  the  poat- 
oSee  retarm,  and  in  the  case  of  the  income  tax  are-exclu- 
ave  of  the  returns .  from  the  incomes  of  Qovemmeat 
offieiabL 


ScoiUnd. 

InUnd. 

fipiriti.  „  

lUt   

£ 

13,078,101 
7,220,089 
1,894,850 
3,034,395 
6,014,114 
3,20«,7«5 
2.404.793 
4,342,410 
8,581,681 
1.324,787 

« 

4,056,331 
868,848 
124,809 
808,599 
787,227 
323,158 
133,882 
618,149 

1,110,307 
77,910 

< 

8,607,985 
451,950 
211,078 
205,563 

1,024,234 
394.844 

269|889 
689,173 
10,208 

WiiM and  beer  (costoms)  .... 
LutH  lie— ees  

ToUcco'  

Total  

51,101,890 

7,767,213 

6,684,724 

£2  1  ^ 

£2  3  61 

£1  4  11] 

Xxpem/Uurt.'^Aa  the  main  sources  of  national  revenue 
jC  in  bnt  few,  ao  are  the  principd  branches  of  expenditure. 
<  ^  oiay  be  reduced  to  three,  namely,— first,  the  interest 
ud  Bunagemant  of  the  national  debt;  secondly,  tiie 
eWgea  for  the  army  and  navy ;  and  thirdly,  the  cost  of  the 
(aural  government,  entered  in  the  financial  accounts  under 
4*  headings  of  "  Civil  List,"  "  MisceUaneous  CivU 
Swvieeo,"  and  other  charges  placed  to  the  Consolidated 
Psad.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  dtshurse- 
*m£  nnder  each  of  these  ^^hiee  principal  bianchea  of 
**no»l  expenditure,  dating  trm  third  finaneial  year  from 
to  1&76.27 


FtnancUIl 
V«an  «Dd«4 

au  llvcb. 

Int«nilMii 

of  Uebt. 

Arvtj  Utd 

ClvaUitairi  - 
efalIklDdi.|  ' 

1862 
1865 
1868 
1871 
1674 
1877 

a 

26,330,684 
26  369  S9B 
26!57l!750 
26,626,437 
26,706.726 
37,992,884 

t 

29,452,343 
25,280,926 
38,587,531 
24,237,041 
36,220,664 
37,286,117 

10,821,958 
10,206,413 
11,193.768; 
18,176,659 
17,067,609 
16,779,779 

Jiatimal  i)e6(.— It  will  be  seen  that,  leaving  alone  the  omrth' 
cost  oi  the  army  and  navy— of  which  mora  m  tha  next  ^SSuA 
chapter — Uie  ehargea  for  the  intereat  and  manigiowat  of  mm. 
the  debt  form     far  the  most  impoctantbrandi  w  nationoL 
expenditure.  The  foondation  of  tbia  debt,  larger  than  tbai 
of  any  other  country  id  tha  world,  and  tha  bortban  o( 
which  could  ba  Mfely  bom«  onl^  1^  tha  wealtUask  of 
nations,  was  laid  at  the  tima  of  tha  Revolution,  in  1689, 
and  its  growth  unoe  that  tima^  both  aa  r^ardi  c^tal  and 
intereat,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


nutOTkal  nriodi. 

iatefaalaaal 

Debt  tt  the  Revolatloo,  in  1689.,.. 
£xGMt  of  dsbt  contracted  diriag  1 
tiu  rdfn  <^  \lr ilUam  IIL  above  1 

Debt  at  the  eoceidcrn  of  Qaoen 
IMDC  connaetMi  awnig  vwkb 

Dabt  tt  the  tocesrion  of  OeoTge 

Uvo^  pun  OB  fmniig  vtm  ivi^n  qi 
Oewge  L,  above  debt  con- 

eM,3ii 

'  18,7M,4M 

i,S7i,oef 

16,181,702 
S7,7fO,MI 

1,110,918 
2,040^416 

M,14S,»S 

s,tn.s5i 

1,188,807 

Debt  tt  tba  tccewion  or  Oeorge 
11.,  in  1727  

Debt  contracted  from  the  aeces*' 
•ion  of  George  11.  till  tha  peica 
of  Paris  in  1768,  three  yeart 
•fter  the  accoHion  of  Qeorge 

63,093,288 
H,77S.lf2 

2.317,661 
9,434,600^ 

188,886,480 
10,381,796 

4.853.061 
680,480 

Paid  during  peace,  from  1788  to  ] 

Debt  tt  the  coDumeDcetDent  of 

tbe  American  war,  in  1776,  

Debt  contracted  daring  the  Ameri- 

138,688,886 
1SI,S67.9M 

4,471,571 
4,980.301 

Debt  at  the  coaelnaion  of  the 
faid  daring  pesct  from  1784  to 

S49,851,<88 
10,601,880 

8^461,772 
248.377 

Debt  at  the  conmieneankUtt  of  the 
Debt  contracted  doling  the  fTeueh 

289,360,148 
«01,600,S4S 

'»,308.40ff 
33.839.698 

Total  fanded*ud  nnfanded'^bt  ] 
on  tbe  lat  of  rebnury  1817, 
when  tha  Engliih  and  Iriih 
Excheqaen  were  coosoUdatcU  .  j 

Debt  eanccUed  from  the  lit  o!  ] 
February    1817   to    6tk  of| 

840,850,491 
.63.211,876 

82.088.191 
2.894,674^ 

Debt  aad  charffv  thereon  on  Sth  j 

787,638,818 

29.148.n7 

Debt  and  chorgt  thereon  on  SIst  | 

244 


ENGLAND 


CftDiui  The  following  UUe  ezliibtU  tlie  amonati  of  MpiUl  of 
u^cuui  ^*  diiUnguiikiDg  fnadsd  ud  anfnnded,  daring  Mob 
(M>i        ths  lixteea  70*11  from  1861-62  to  1676-77 1— 


RmmW 
TmmmiM 
UMIUnb. 


1869 
16SS 
1U4 
1861 
1866 
1867 
1B6S 
1869 
1870 
1871 
J878 
1878 
1874 
1878 
1878 
1877 


ruMi 


Dim. 


788,230,616 
787.428, 9U 
781,71^,401 
780,«>2,104 
778,041,100 
770.188,626 
741,844,081 
741,llt,640 
741.614.881 
781,048,870 
781.766.068 
787,874,088 
7M  ,814,008 
714.707,718 
711,687,617 
718,681.888 


YifiMMDrtl 


Total  OwM«( 


16.817.000 
16,498,400 
18.186.000 
10,748,800 
8,187.700 
7,096,800 
7,011,100 
8.806^100 
6,761,500 
6,001.000 
6,166,100 
4,820,100 
4.479,600 
6,289,000 
11,401.800 
18.048  800 


8M,1S6,804 
824,686,06^ 
881,290,880 
816,862.074 
807,568.934 
806,666,088 
806,572,884 
805,480,164 
■801,406,661 
704,104,156 
702.661,182 
785,761,768 
779,383,146 
776,848,886 
776,970,644 
776,878.713 


Tirmlii. 
nnlttw 
lagfud. 


OompMl- 
■on  «f 

utd  ex- 


The  OBonnt  of  terminable  anniutie^  Included  in  the  total 
etpitel  of  the  debtt  hj  compotation  in  S  per  cent,  etoek, 
Taried  eonsidetaUj  in  different  jeere,  tbroigh  additioai 
being  made  to  tbem,  ae  in  186i,  vben  /O,000,000  ot  tbe 
funded  debt  were  converted  into  terminable  annnitiee,  and 
again  in  1B75,  when  X4,000.000  of  Snea  Canal  bonde  were 
added.  The  total  eonpated  eapftal  of  them  amoanted  to 
£49,S0%6&8  on  the  Slet  of  Uarcb  1877.  Bj  the  prori. 
ilona  of  an  Act  of  Farliunent  paeeed  in  the  aeeaion  of  1 870, 
the  national  debt  wiB  bagradaaD^radaoed  by  the  eatablieh* 
tnoBt.of  a  new  permanent  ainking  fnnd,  maintained  hy 
annoal  gianta.  The  grente,  bjr  the  aaue  Ac^  were  fixed 
at'  X37.40O,O00  for  the  flDancial  year  1875-76,  at 
£27,700,000  for  the  year  1876-77,  and  at  X38,000.000 
foreTory  aBbaequnt  year  after  1877. 

Thwe  is  a  aomewhat  remarkable  harmony  between  the 
chief  tourcea  of  roTonne  and  the  principal  branchee  of  ex- 
penditur*.'  Xhoe  in  tbe  ffnanci^  year  1876-77  the  llrtt 
Monrce'of  rennne,  ezciBa,  praduetiToof  ^£37,736,000,  almoet 
exactly  corered  the  flret  branch  d  ozpenditore.  intereet  and 
nanagement  of  debt,  amonnting  to  /S7,993,834.  Again, 
in  the  same  financial  year,  the  reoeipte  from  enetonu  and 
•tampa  paid,  with  a  aorploe  lef^  for  the  coat  of  the  army 
and  nery ;  white  the  prod  nee  of  the  tezee,  udnding  income 
tax.  together  with  the  paet^ffioe^  diachargad  the  ezpeneee 
of  the  general  goTerument. 

Local  Taxaf (OK,— Besides  the  national  or  eo-caitea  im- 
perial tazatiott,  a  enm  oouidorably  Barpeasing  the  total 
receiptafrom  Ui«  excise  ia  raised  enaDally  hj  local  taxation. 
In  the  financial  year  ended  March  31,  1874 — the  last  for 
which  retama  were  pablished  at  the  end  of  1877— the 
total  amonot  raised  by  taxes,  and  from  other  eonrcee  of 
income,  for  the  purposes  of  local  goveniment.  in  each  of  the 
three  dirieinie  of  the  United  Kingdom,  wee  as  foUowa 


MfUlosk 

hoti  Tmm 

LnMSr 
RiTM. 

i>s«.as. 

Tun 

8ootland(p«itl7«sttmatsd; 

1 

10,77l,I3t 
1,008,210 
2,840,787 

4,106.007 
464,847 
•66.872 

£ 

4,373,  IS7 

Tbtal  te  Unftsd  Eiagaom 

24  822,060 

4,8»,6S« 

20,247,606 

^  In  additum  to  tha  anmi  here  qtedfied,  the  local  anthori 
tiaa  raiaed  in  tibe  financial  year  1873-74  the  amonnt  of 
^£1,563,666  from  aalee  and  rents  of  property,  £2,404,675 
hom  Qoremmeot  contribationa,  i68,480,486  by  loans,  nnd 
X%848,S04  from  mUeellaneoiu  eonrcee    ^e  total  local 


reoeipta,  Inelnding  taxa%  amonnted  la  Ae  year-  lo 
/45jf3S.815,— of  which  /37,731,19S  vm  eontrfbated  by 
England  and  Walee,  /3,S03,Tli  bv  Bootland,  and 
£4,599,908  by  Ireland 

Front  a  parliamentary  papsr,  comparing  fanperiel  and « 
local  taxatiw  in  the  United  Kingdom,  iesned  in  the  sealbn  5 
<tf  1876,  it  appeart  that  the  butben  of  looal  taxation  k** 
mnoh  higher  in.  England  and  Walee  than  either  In  Sootland 
or  in  Ireland.    If  spread  erenly  orer  the  three  divfeinu 
ot  the  United  Kingdom,  tt  amounted  in  1879-4  toS% 
16a.  11(L  per  bead  of  the  total  popnkti(»b 

X  Armg  amd  2Fa»f. 

Abont  one>fifth  ti  the  entire  national  azpenditun  is  for  § 
the  maintenanoe  of  the  armj^  and  an  additional  one-eeTenth  ai 
foe  that  o(-the|naTy.  In  the  amy  eetimatee  for  tike  finaaetal 
year  ending  the  31st  If  ardi  1878,  eanotioned  by  parliament 
the  total  amount  to  be  expended  on  aooonnt  ci  the  army 
waa  fixed  at  £14,683.700,  of  which  £13,643,900  waa  for 
*  elFectire  serrice^*  that  is,  the  actual  maintenanoe  of  th* 
regular  amy,  ae  well  as  auxiliary  and  risHTe  ioreas  tod 
£1,894,800  for  '*anxiUaiy  eerrioen,"  eomptidng  i«md% 
pensions^  and  aoperannuation  aQowanoee. 

The  regular  amy  waa  oompoaed,  according  to  the  »*BkjM 
estimates  of  1877-78^  of  7153  eommismoned  oCear^ioi 
16,968  non-oonuniseioned  officer^  and  109,589  nnk  and™ 
fiK  being  a  total  of  193,730  man  of  all  ranks,  as  foDowi  >^ 


■isaM  it  As  nMty  iWTte 


-'I 


Otteeis  oa  the  Osaanl 
DspsrtusBtal  Stat 

Otnsnl  staff  •  

Amy  eoooantaatiL  

Cha»laiB*B depeitmsat  ..„,. 

HscDflsl  depertmeat,  

OemamMnat  dsputawa^  « 

Total  Staff  

Bojal  boras  arttUsry,  Inelodlsg 

ndiaf  ntsbUduMnL  

Cstsby.   iaeladfBg  fife  and 

borss  gasrds  ...   

Royal  artUlarf  ,  

Royal  •ngisMrs  

InoT  Mrrwa  eorpn  

InfanbTf  laetadiagfootgeaida... 
kmj  honiltal  cerpi  . 
Wast  iBdis  Mglmeale 
Colonial  eoqw  


Totsl  BfgtnsBta 

Staff  or  Vllltb:— 

ArtlUary  

lafsntiy 


Toteimitla  Staff. 


IfUetttmuout  XiliMiAmnU: 
laatraotfon  la  gnanery.lke^ 

Rojsl  sosdamjr.  Woblvlsk  

Rojkl  allitacy  coUsgs,  Saadhnist 

Bts^  oollan   

Begliii«stu  acboola  

UaDnfaotaring  sstablUiiBants 
Tariooa  ditto  


Total  UlaooIIaQsaaa , 


Total  fores,  dBoan  and  msa,  1 
tbe  cost «(  which  k  drft^  \ 
(ma  Amy  anatCli^tized.b  j 


01 
288 

78 
831 
448 


1.486 


120 

690 

604 
892 
8 

8,804 
46 

102 
22 


8,316 


8ir. 

M4^ 
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10 
7 
28 
6 
14 
18 
24 


105 


hImcmS 
tnaipMM 


ftO 


00 


S36 

1,878 

1  688 
783 
6O0 

6  842 
S62 
180 
•1 


11.770 


676 
8^060 


4,585 


6* 

23 

10 
« 

76 
46 
187 


464 


2,788 

10.028 

17.144 
4  1«2 
2.806 

68.500 
1,288 
1.680 
8«« 


io»,ioa 


00 

17 
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The  number*  of  the  ngultf  tnn^,  mitntuncd  for  serrica 
is  the  United  Kingdom,  have  raried  moch  in  the  ceune  of 
the  prflMnt  eentiuy.  In  the  jrear  1800  the  total  was  70,74fi ; 
ud  it  rose  to  106,331  in  1805.  and  to  lia.fil8  in  1810. 
VTitbin  the  nert  three  quinquennial  periods,  the  number 
dec-eased,  that  ia,  to  80,731  in  181S,  to  61,116  in  1830, 
aod  to  46,264  in  1825.  In  18S0  the  oamW  rois  again 
t&  48,094,  but  fell  to  47,214  in  1835.  Then  vas  another 
riio  to  50.476  in  1840.  to  59,870  in  1845,  and  to  67,07r 
in  1850.  In  1855  the  nnmber  had  fallen  once  more  to 
49,342,  but  this  was  the  loweet  point  it  reached.  The 
itnngth  of  the  armj  ro««  again  to  89,507  in  1860 ;  it  stood 
It  78,410  in  1865,  and  at  84,361  in  1870.  There  were 
eouiderable  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  men  ttatntained 
for  home  serriee  in  each  of  the  Tears  from  1871  to  1876. 
Tka  namber  iros  82.472  at  the  end  of  1871,  94,402  in 
1873.  101,145  in  1873,  98,719  in  1874,  92.386  in  1875, 
ud  96,275  in  1876.  Of  the  total  force  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1876,  there  vera  68.253  men  in  England  and 
Wiles,  3695  in  Scotland,  22,414  in  Ireland,  and  1713  in 
&i  Channel  Islands. 

Tho  numbers  of  regular  troops  on  colonial  lerrice  were 
fntlually  dtmiDished  in  recent  years.  They  vera  entirely 
withdrawn  from  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand,  and  partly 
fnnn  British  North  America,  a  small  force  only  being  left 
in  Kova  Scotia.  The  chief  military  stations  left  were 
Mslta,  Gibraltar,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Bermuds, 
ud  HoDg  Kong.  The  total  number  of  the  British  forces 
ii  India  was  giren  at  62,653  men  (tf  all  naka  in  tha  army 
tstimatea  of  1877-78. 

The  recruits  for  the  regular  army  were  raised  u  follows 
torn.  Mch  of  the  divisions  of  the  United  Bjngdom  ia  the 
yini  1871  to  1873:— 


TMn. 

ScoOanl. 

U«»«4 
KlBfitea. 

1871 
X87t 
187S 

1S,015 
14,6U 
1S>4» 

1.647 

m 

1,057 

2,865 
1,U« 
^111 

•1,927 
7,»7 

i8.eos 

Deaartiou  from  lh«  amy,  m^y  if  not  entirely  by 
iMrait%  were  formerly ,  axtramelj  numerous.  But  they 
teaded  to  diminish  .in  recant  yesn,  pwtiy  on  accoont  of  im- 
prorad  organization,  under  which  better,  treatment  is 
■eeored  to  the  rank  and  file  <tf  iddien,  and  partly  by  the 
optioo  given  to  raeniita  to  enlist  aithw  for  "long  "  serriee 
<(  twain  years,  or  tog  "short"  serrie*  of  six  yeara.  In 
Oe  year  1863  thara  were  4634  recruito  approved,  and 
BMg  than  thera  were  so  fewer  than  3890  desertions, 
hmgmoro  than  ona-half  of  the  total;  but  from  among  the 
21,937  racmiU  of  1871  there  waio  hot  S86I  deaertiona ; 
vUb  front  30,640  raomita  aslisted  in  the  year  1874  there 
wen  only  5873  deaartiou.  Of  the  recruiu  of  1874,  there 
•■listed  7784  «n  *< long" Hrriea,  and  13.856  on  ^ahort* 
■enrieiu 

The  arm^  estimates  ennmerat^  as  eooititntihg  the  faces 
tt  the  United  Kingdom,  beaidea  the  reguhr  troops,  four 
oUht  bodice,  ekHifiad  as  reaarrae,  or  anxiliaiy  troops. 
Thaa  are— 4h«  militia,  the  yeomani/  oaTaliy,  the  Tolnnteer 
corn  ^  enrolled  pensionara  and  army  zaserre  force. 
Tie  totel  munber  of  the  mtlitta  in  1877-76  was  retained 
1  139,331,  comprising  a  permonaBt  staff  of  4831,  and 
13(,500  men  in  training  aervica.  For  the  same  periods 
Ue  total  unmber  of  yeomanry  canli^  waa  14,830,  there 
Msg  a  permanent' staff  of  382,  and  14,648  yeomen.  The 
tubl  namber  of  rolunteers  provided  for  in  the  anny  esti- 
■Wee  of  1877-78  was  174.241,  comprising  32,398  artillery 
*dBOl«ers^  and  148,848  light  horae,  engineers,  and  rifle 
^•lutsera.  Since  iu  asublishment,  nnder  a  new  organisa- 
la  tha  year  1850,  down  to  (be  and  q|  1878,  th«  toUl 


number  of  volunteers  who'  joined  and  passed  throngh  the 
force  was  as  follows,  according  to  a  report  kid  beibii  pe» 
liament  in  tha  seision  of  1877 : — 

Total  Kanb«r  fwa  > 
VMiDtMK  ISH  to  ins. 

.Light  Hon*  -   fil5 

ArtiUtry  -   134,897  ' 

EngtDMn   20,7S9 

HoDsted  Rifln.   .  ...  U% 

Bide  VdontMn  „   .  4M,4M 

TotaL   tS8,9Il 

The  fourth.  And  last  branch  of  the  reserves  or  auxQiary  EaroiM 
troops  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  enrolled  pensioners,  ^^'^ 
were  returned  as  numbering  36,000  in  the  army  estimates 
of  1877-78.    The  enrolled  pensionen  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  15,000  men  forming  the  first,  and  21,000  men  the 
second  division. 

Army  Esptnditure. — The  ezpenditnre  for  the  ermy,  ^mr 
after  nearly  doubling  from  1840-41  to  1861-62,  Kmoiosd  ^p^J*^ 
almost  stationary  in  the  sixteen  ^nancial  years  from  ie«o-«t 
1861-63  to  1876-77.    It  amounted  to  X15,670,869  inisT7.m 
1861-62,  and.  gradually  decreasing  fell  to  .€13,804,450  in 
1865-66,  after  which  it  rose  agam  to  £15.482.582.  It 
ganic  once  more  to  £13,430,400  in  1870-71,  but  rose  in 
tbl  financial  year  1872-73  to  X14,824,600 ;  and  changed 
little  till  the  year  1878-77,  when  the  disbursemenU  for 
the  army  amounted  to  £15,749,717.  The  largest  brandi  of 
expenditure  is  that  for  the  general  staff  and  regimental 
pay,  for  which  £4,565,800  was  set  down  in  the  »rmy  esti-J 
mates  of  1877*78;  and  the  next  largest  branch  for  proviw 
sums,  toansport,  and  other  servicee,  fixed  at  £3,986,000 
for  the  same  year.    Tha  total  cost  of  the  auxiliary  and 
reserve  forces  for  the  year  1877-78  was  not  more  than 
£1.209,100,  of  vhich  £534,000  was  for  tha  nuUti^ 
£74,400  for  tha  yeomanry  cavalry,  £468,700  for  the 
volunteer  corpe,  and  £132,000  for  tiie  enrolled  peunoneit 
and  army  reaerve  forces 

JVawij  iPxprn/iVHrt;— Although  considered  "the  bulwark  vmi 
of  the  nation,*  ^nd  more  important  for  the  defence  of  the  "^nSa 
kingdom  than  its  land  forces,  the  navy  is  maintained  atmoM 
moch  less  expensa  However,  the  disbursements  for  the 
navy  increased  very  largely  since  the  year  1840,  when  the 
old  wooden  "  three-deckers,"  formerly  the  pride  of  the  eeas, 
had  to  disappear,  to  give  way,  first,  to  iron  ships  propelled 
by  Bteam,  and,  not  long  after,  to  armour<clad  men-of>war, 
gradually  assuming  the  shapo  of  floating  fortreisea  In 
tha  financial  year  1640-41  the  total  expenditure  on 
aoeount  of  the  navy,  including  transport  service,  woe 
£5,597,511;  and  in  the  next  year,  1841-42,  the  coet  rose 
to  £6,489,074.  In  '1845-46  the  naval  expenditure  had 
risen  to  £6,809,873,  in  1646-47  to  £7,803.465,  and  in 
1847-48  to  £8.013,873.  -After  1848  the  expenditure  for 
the  navy  remained  nearly  stationary  for  oix  yeaia,  till 
1854,  when  it  suddenly  roee,  with  the  setting  in  of  the  era 
of  annour-clad  ships.  In  the  financial  year  1854-55  ^e 
naval  expenditure  went  n^  with  a  leap,  to  £14,490,105; 
and  in  the  next  year,  1855-56,  it  reached  the  large  sum  of 
£19,664,585,  an  amount  unparalleled  before  or  unoa.  The 
next  few  yean  ahowed  a  great  rednotion  in  naval  expendi- 
ture, which  feU  to£13,459,013  in  1858-07,  to  £10.500,000 
in  1857-58,  and  to  £9,315,487  in  1858-59.  There  waa 
another  riae  to  £11,823.859  in  1839-60,  and  to 
£13,331,868  in  1860-61 ;  but  thia  was  followed  by  « 
decreaaeto  £12.598,043  in  1861-62,  and  to  £11,370,588 
in  1863-63.  At  the  latter  amount  the  expenditure  for  the 
navy  remained,  with  unimportant  fluctuations^  till  187^' 
never  riung  much  above  13  millions,  nor  |f^kiiig,miwl^ 
below  10  miDiooa  The  naval  fii^^iltitiMNd&ttfeyp^^ 
£11,364,383  hi  Uie  financial  year  ended  March  31,  1877J 

.Vapy.— In  the  nml  estimates  for  (ha  finuieial  yrac 
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1877-78,  Tot«d  parlUmtBt,  the  toUl  tzptDdltoi*  wu 
ized  ftt  £10,979,829,  sad  ia  them  the  fttnogth  of  Um  ntvy 
ot  th»  Unitad  Kingdom,  regarding  shipa  in  commiMWii,  wu 
nporUd  M  follows  foe  PtMmbv  1,  1876 

■kips  )■  C«amlMla^ 

lraB>«Ud  liDa-of-battU  lUpa..         >   4 

]n>n-«Ud  ErifstM  and  oorrattM  «  «   It 

OlUt  n     »    .    »   » 

BWm  mi  nuQ  tmmu   « 

Total  Mfgolng  itMiMn   Ill 

BtMm  itMiDAn  and  lalling  raaaala 

Fint  laaarT*  ■taaman                                -  9 

BaottrlBS  aod  dapdt  ataanan  .  .  «  4 

„  Balling  TtiMb   14 

finrrcjrln^  •taanara                        -  «...  .  ^  4 

Troop  ahip,  ataamara   6 

fttora  ahii»,  ataaman                                .  4 

Tai4an,  ataaman  -  ..  48 

„      aalllng  vaaaaU..  ^    4 

Cout-guud  oruMn,  ataamtn   4 

„                   aalKng  laMla.   90 

Onanarj  tnlnlnf  Taaaata,  tad  aloopa,  lafllBg  .  4 

Drtll  ihipa  for  tha  Kara)  Kawrva   8 

Total  marra  ataanun  and  aalUiig  Traatla.   144 

Total  naty    144 

Annoor-  Tha  nombw  o(  *lupt  IB  aommurioa  lur*  giT«i  (om  but 
*  portioQ  of  thsuTil  foroM  <tf  Uw  Unitad  Kingdom, 
•ajMUAllj  of  iU  by  fu  mort  inixwttBt  diniioD,  the 
■  •nuonMlad  fliob  Togithir  witk  th«  mtj  MtinutM  for 
•  the  finaneUl  jux  1877-78.  tbin  mt  imiud  »  pulu* 
nantary  ntani,  imitd  from  th*  AdminUf,  dated  April  0, 
1877,  oontaiBiBg  a  liit  **  of  all  iroa'oladai  and  data  of  tbsir 
0nt  oomplotion  for  m.*  Th*  ntnrn  givM  thf  nunee  «f 
48  snnoor-clad  Tawili,  31  trf  th«m  dMnfladat''*broadnd9 
abipa,'  lai  a**nm|*  Uaa  ** tomt ahipa,"  and  3  aa  "inn- 
elada  baUding^* 

tDOMM  The  whole  of  thaannonr-dadabipa  ti.  tha  broadaida  cUm 
■oar-  completed  prenoua  to  1B70  bava  do  tiiiokar  annoar  tban 
^igkneaa  from  4}  to  inehaa ;  vbOa  thoaa  oompl^tad  from  1870  to 
uaaSr'  1878  maiTM  annoor  of  fmn  6  to  8  inebaa  thietnaw. 
This  WH  ineraaaod  in  the  broadnda  iron-dad  of  1877,  the 
"  Alazandra,  *  to  from  8  to  IS  inohea  thiokneaa ;  and  in 
three  not  qoito  oompletad,  to  annoor  of  from  8  to  10 
and  11  inehtK  la  the  turret  ahipe,  a  groatar  tbickneea  of 
armonr  wasreeortad  to  at  an  earlier  dat&  The  "  GUttont* 
computed  in  1872,  was  the  Ant  ahip  to  reeelTe  annoor  of 
from  12  to  14  ioehaa  in  thioknees,  aubaaqueatly  aUo  giren 
to  tha  '  Devaatation  '  and  the  <*  Tbondsrar  \  '  whfla  tha 
"Dreadnought'  had  14  ioobaa  throughouL  Surpaaaiog 
all  other  ahipa  in  armoor-thlekneis  ii  the  "  Inflexible,' 
under  eonatruetion  at  the  end  of  1877,  the  central  part  of 
wbioh  haa  from  16  to  2i  ioohea,  proteotiog  4  gone  of  81 
ton  weight,  the  hearieat  ever  made  fat  the  Britiah  nary, 
and  exceeded  only  hj  a  few  made  in  &i^and  for  two 
Italian  men-of*war. 
(Xaar-  The  eonatraotion  of  onarmoured  shipa,  while  not  jet 
jj^y*  qnlto  abandoned,  ia  ooofioed  entirelT-  to  aorew  streamers, 
bum  of  iron  at  ateel,  designed  for  great  speed,  and  with 
▼ery  powerfnl  engioe^  There  were  9  ship*  of  this  claaa  at 
the  end  of  1877,  3  of  them  frigates  and  6  corvettea.  The 
two  largeat  frigates,  the  "  Inconatant '  and  the  "  Shsh," 
of  8700  tone,  with  enginea  of  7800  horse-power,  were 
repottod  at  the  dato  to  be  the  swiftest  ships  of  the  British 
nsTj. 

Pgjgi,  T\t9  number  of  men  prorided  for  the  naval  serrioe  of  the 
•(^•n  kingdom  was  84,400  in  the  navy  eatimatea  1877-78.  They 
SStouata  «ere  divided  iuto  34.100  eesmen  and  6300  boys,  3000  of 
MrrtS*'  ^*>i>8  training,  giving  a  total  of  40,400 

direetly  alaaeifiad  aa  "  eailora '    Beaidaa  them,  for  tha  aer> 
of  tha  fleet,  were  14.000  narines— 7U00  afloat  and 


7000  on  ahorc  TBcladed  In  tba  number  of  54,100 
of  the  fleet,  provided  for  in  the  eatinutea  of  1877-78,  w»r 
160  flag  offieers,  30  oSoers  saperinUnding  doekyarda  sjic 
naval  establiahmente,  and  3889  other  eonunieaaonad  ofloMi 
on  active  aervico,  being  a  total  of  8079  <Aoan  In  tlu 
Britiah  navj. 

TWra  ia  a  aiagnlar  want  of  authentic  nlipoaa  itnttatia 
in  England.  While  in  nearly  all  other  Eun^paan  aoutriai 
the  nombar  of  tlie  popalation  adhering  to  Turiova  eraaiia  ii 
carafoUjr  aaaertainad  at  the  pariodieal  canana  takiaf^  cm 
at  oih«  ttnua,  thia  baa  navar  been  dona  In  Eo^nd, 
ezoept  in  a  eunMy  nuuuiar.  At  the  eanaiii  of  Mar^  31, 
1881,  an  anumeration  took  plaea  of  tha  nnmbar  of  jUmem 
of  wordkip  in  Eni^nd  and  Wale^  and  tha  attandnno  ol 
peraona  therein  on  the  praeading  day,  .a  Snnday;  bat  tba 
tnformatioB  thna  obtained,  thoi^  nliaUo  in  aontn  r» 
Bpect%  wan  not  of  the  kind  to  aUo*  aoonrato  nonctoaiwM 
concerning  the  atraMth  d  tha  vafioua  religioui  bodiaa^  it 
being  well  known  Oat  tha  attendanoa  |in  chucdua  nod 
ehapola  oompriaea  many  panona  oataida  tha  eraad  to  whiA 
they  adhara.  Tha  ratnma  of  tha  canana  of  ICarA  1891 
ware  aa  foUowe . — 


Cieaaa 

Taial  AttMiasM 
laPiMaavl 
WwiSl). 

al  imaa— 

AH  Other  rali^eoa  bodise  .. 

S,471,US 
144,449 
1.184,474 

47'4 
8t 
487 

4^854.121 
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Tha  total  population  of  England  and  Walaa  at  tba  < 
of  Matuh  91,  1801,  waa  17,937,609,  ao  that  tba  ahnreb 
attondanoa  ragiatarad  oompriaad  Uttla  more  than  ona-thiid 
of  tha  popnlation. 

In  tha  afaaanoa  of  other  oftdal  laporta^  tha  beat  axiating 
maana  ot  aaoertuning  tba  noniban  of  Aa  variooB  anada  are 
in  the  retama  of  the  ragiatiarfenard  of  tetb^  danlba,  and 
marriagea.  Sinoa  tha  year  1838,  whan,  dviag  Lnd 
Melbourne's  administration,  an  Act  wai  passed  giunng  all 
diaeantota  from  tha  atato  chnrch  tha  right  to  go'  wioogh  tta 
ceremony  of  narriaga  in  thait  own  ehnnhae  and  chapJa  - 
a  right  of  vrUdi  Ihey  had  bean  deprived  from  1754,  for  a 
period  (tf  83  yearn— atrtet  aoooaota  arata  kept  of  the  creeda 
of  all  petaona  marrying;  and  from  theae  tolerably  aocorato 
ooneluaiona  may  be  drawn  regarding  tba  reapective  Dnmbens 
if  not  of  all  the  aeots  and  danoaainatione,  at  leaat  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  population,  chotdimaB  and  Boueoo- 
fomtats.  A  careful  aoalyeia  of  tha  marriage  retnroa  for 
the  forty  years  from  1837  to  the  end  ot  1876  makes  it 
apparent  that  the  number  of  noaoonformiBts  ik  ateadily 
iucreaaing;  and  that,  although  the  great  majority  of  tho 
population  etill  adhere  to  the  Ckureh  of  Cnj^land,  tba  pro- 
bability  seams  that  it  will  be  otherwise  in  the  oouraa  of  one 
or  two  generations. 

Diu$nttrt. — From  an  enumeration  made  in  tiie  year 
1699,  and  believed  to  be  quite  trustworthy,  it  appeaza  that 
at  that  time  the  total  number  of  Protestant  dtseentera  from 
the  Churoh  of  England  was  not  more  than  314,000,  being 
4*16  per  cent  of  the  population.  There  are  no  ratorna  for 
about  a  oeotury  and  a  half  aftlir  thia  date  from  which  so 
estimate  can  be  drawn  respecting  the  number  of  diaaenters, 
the  first  new  basis  for  them  not  off'eriag  itself  till  the  paee- 
ing  of  the  Marriage  Act  of  1836.  In  184!f.  when  the  Act 
had  been  well  carried  out,  the  number  of  Frateatant  d  »■ 
sentors  in  England  and  Walea  waa  calculated  at  1,301,000, 
being  808  per  osnt  of  the  population.  This  waa  no  groat 
inerease  from  1699,  whan  the  paroentaga,was  4*18;  but  the 
riaa  of  dissent  became  raua  ina»ad  henoafortk  In  1651  tli* 


£  K  a  L  A  N  D 


aombdr  of  Fn>tMtant  diMMrten  «u  Mtimfcted  at  l,90^OO(^ 
or  10-89  per  oent  of  the  popdatioa ;  and  ten  years  aftor, 
in  1861,  the  tofif  nujiibar  was  calculated  to  have  inereaied 
to  S»090,00b,  being  15-36  per  cent  of  tlie  population. 
Then  was  an  eatunated  forthar  increaH  to  3,686,00(^  m 
17'38  per  cent  of  the  population,  in  the  nnmbw  of 
diaeenten  at  the  end  of  1866 ;  while  the  laat  ealcnlatiooa, 
§Mng  down  to  the  end  <A  1876,  make  U  ^babla  that  at 
this  date  the  nomber  had  riten  to  ifiOOfiOfi,  being  not  far 
fram  30  per  cent  of  the  population.  Aeeording  to  the 
.  reliable  eetimatee,  the  dis«enten  did  not  constitute  the 


maiantj  of  the  population  in  the  year  1 876  in  any  part  of 

Entfand,  but  they  pa  rl  it  in  Walefc   Next  to  Walea, 

tba  greateak  nnnbvr  «i  diaeenlera  were  in  Monmouthahire^ 
Cmnberiud,  Cornmll  and  Derm,  Durham,  and  Torkahire, 
jm  all  which  ootrntka  Uwy  eonstitnted  mora  than  ft  third  «i 
I      th«  popolatioB.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diiaenten  were  in 
a  anBaU  minoiity  in  nearly  all  the  eouthem  eonntiea  of 
Englap^  notaUty  in  Hidduae:^  Keoli  and  Snasex.  In  the 
matrapolia  itself,  lha  Fnotastant  dissenters  vere  estimated 
to  form  aboat  10  par  cent  of  the  population. 
Under  tha  Act  of  1836,  the  registru^eneral  has  to  keep 
^HS?  a  list  of  all  the  divdiea  and  chapels  of  the  Tarioos  disMot- 
ing  rd^oua  den«ninatioiia  wishing  to  be  *'  licensed  "  for 
C»   jha  celabraticm  of  marriages.   The  number  so  entered  was, 
aeendtpg  to  tlw  "  Thir^-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
BwiskrBi^GeBeraI''isanad  in  1877,  no  less  than  123.  The 
f^l&wing  was  tha  r^orted  Uat  of  donominationa 

A/i|inM  Dmmtmtitiu  tn  Enftand  and  WaUi. 


Ann«plM  Ktw  SMWr> 


•mm)  BMttatXvB  CtHMlM. 


■Met  BapUM. 


VbIUwUb  larlWk 

anK»4  Brilarera. 

BaOmn  la  ChrW. 

•AtoChriKlau. 

MH*IMM»MMcUtah 

Bntkna. 

CHrlaWB, 

CMMta  Ml  AfMMk  China. 
ChTMadaipbba*. 

CkiMlM^vhs  ahjMM  M  MbtnlM 
SMlaMUd.' 

OOMnBraikMii. 
CkiWia  DUiAmi 
CkrWtnlntViM. 
CkrtMIn  MiMloa. 
CkiMlnTMiouUan. 
CfeiMlMi  THnpmaM  Kn. 
CMaiMUakmWi. 
CbvckarClirUt. 
<k«ck  <r  PrafTMn 
ChmkMSeMlud, 

CftiM  «f  HullafAan'i  CnnBTRlMk 
DlMlplM  li  ChrlaL 

EMUn  Oithodn  Orwk  Cbwtk. 

FlliaifdUa  DiMMfm 

Knafttkal  UntoBlaMk 

M*«ri  e(  llM  Lord  JoMW  Chri-t 

PtM  CUMIa  CMhIu  QHmIt 

rtM  CbiMM  AMOduieo, 

m*  ChiMluUL 

fiM  Cbaith. 

ft*»  Cbweh  fC^MOp*)). 

taa  Charek  of  Eriplind, 

HM  OMpol  and  ChiirtUa  BltUmil 

nw  Ootpd  Chair h. 

mtOnM  Oo^l  CtariMtuk 

Vain  Chwch. 
•ran  LatlMran. 
Com  Bonn  CatholM, 


OvTBuS. 

^>k«  hrcfaolofM  lotWr. 

^«  MMmi. 
fMMtUriaiM. 


Indepandaat  Ullitfrifc 

InfhunltM. 

ItnaUtM. 

/MM. 

LUtar  Dar  Msia 

MomrlaiiL 

Homoaa. 

ICnr  Charcb. 
M«w  Jarmaalmi  CInueh. 
Ortbodoi  Euurn  Chmdb 
Pacallar  Peopla. 
njmeaUi  Brettma. 
Fwitk  Sodaty. 

Fraabjruriaa  Chinb  hi  iMtail 

FrtmUltraChiMlua. 

ProfraMliMMi. 

ProlMtaat  Hanbon  of  tto  Cbvcb  ef 
Enilind. 

Frourtanta  "adbaring  to  ArtUlta  o( 
Charch  of  Eaflawl,  1  ta  tS  Inatidva, 
tut  ra|aei  lajt  Mar  asd  BKuL" 

rrotaaunt  Uiloa, 

FroTldaaea. 

Qaakan. 

Rantera. 

Raeraatlira  RadalMilate. 
RatonMd  Chsieliaf  CBgln& 
R*r«rMS  Fna^rtwttMMCmaman. 

Rwonnara, 

Rar)«alIlM«. 

RaTltalWa 

Roman  Catkolkt, 

Salam  SoelMj. 

Sandananlana. 

Saeimd  Advanl  Bratkrm. 

SiparatUU  {ProtaMul). 

Sodetr  of  Ibo  Haw  Ckwok 

aptrltoal  Charch. 

Swadanborglani. 

Tamparaaoa  Charch. 

Taallroonr  Coagi^attoMl  Ckarek. 

IHaltartana. 

Unloiilatc 

UnlUxlaii  CbtMaaa. 
Daltarlana. 

Oaltad  Brathran  or  Uora*  Una 
Unltad  ChriUlal  aiurch 
United  PraibrteHnn*. 
Wabh  Fraa  Prstbytariana. 
Waalejaa  Katbodltta,  rUq 
MMksaiM. 

■■•V  C«BBMlM  w«laTanib 
OritlMl  Ghmii**!  ariVtaWyaaft 

iamm  rtm  cbutb  af  Vtilnaa 

HMtao^lMi. 
tutaw*  MdbodMa 
Tintpmne*  MtlbodlMa. 
Valt*4  PrH  UMhadM  ChimK 
Waltk  C*l.lnlHl<  UHbedUlL 
VMlayu  MMMId  InatlulM, 
WHitjru  lUftii  —I  ■■ 

Bafana  Olon  Bm& 

Worttlnji  Hvi'a  Ciraii|aliiUe  HMilta 
Cbaiato 


The  total  number  of  "lieanaad"  chnrchai  and  chapsB 
belonging  to  ftotestant  and  other  disaentera  from  the  estw 
lished  church  was  30,480  on  the  31st  Decamber  1875.  TbiA 
number  had  fallen  to  19,486  on  the  Slat  October  1877. 

The  noaerically  moat  important  body  ^  Protestant  weder 
dissenters  is  that  of  Wealeyan  Methodists,  founded  in  1739  tSJSuu 
oy  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  deigyman  of  tha  Cihurch  of  {Sm»»^ 
^iglaud.  Subeequently  to  hit  death,  in  1791,  tita  com* 
mnnity  split  into  Tarioos  subdiTisims,  of  wUch  13  are 
enumemted  in  the  preceding  list  Hie  laigeat  of  diesa, 
known  aimi^y  as  Methodists,  or  Wealeyan  Methodists^  had 
on  its  roll  403,437  members  at  the  and  of  1876 ;  and  tha 
next  largttlj  tha  Primitive  Methodist^  181,081  manhers; 
Of  mora  or  less  importance^  ammg  the  othor  bodiea  of 
Froteatant  diaianter^  are  tlw  Baptists,  split  into  nauly  n 
many  divisiona  as  the  Waslqran  Methoduts ;  tha  Indepen- 
dents, also  known  aa  Congr^tiMialiata;  the  Unitarians ; 
and  tiie  Morariuia.  No  authentic  returns  axiat  regarding 
the  number  of  persons  adhering  to  any  of  tha  minor 
Protestaot  creeds  reported  by  tha  registrargeneral  aa  e:di^ 
ing  in  England  and  Wales, 

More  numerous  than  ^y  single  body  of  Protestant 
disaentera  is  that  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England.  'It  is  iftn^f. 
stated  by  HsUam  that  in  the  reign  of  Quean  EUiabetb  the  Catbo- 
Roman  Catholics  numbered  on»third  of  the  entire  popnli^  ^ 
tion ;  but  the  effect  of  the  many  repressire  laws  enacted 
against  them  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  when 
the  already  referred  to  religious  census  of  1699  was  taken, 
the  total  number  was  only  37,696,,  being  barely  one-bslf 
per  cent  of  the  population.  It  was  estimated  that  the  nnm- 
ber  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England  had  increased  to  68,000 
in  1767,  being  abont  1  per  oent  of  the  population,  and  that 
it  stood  at  69,400  in  1780,  being  less  than  1  per  oent  On 
the  basis  of  the  marriage  returns  of  the  registrar-general, 
the  estimated  number  oi  Roman  CathoUca  in  England  and 
Wales  was  384,300  in  1845,  or  1-70  per  cent  of  the  popu* 
lation ;  but  within  the  next  six  years,  when  there  was  a 
large  immigratloa  of  Irish,  the  numbers  rapidly  rose,  and 
at  the  end  of  1851  the  total  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
was  calculated  at  758,800,  being  4*33  of  the  population. 
The  numbers  kept  rising  till  1854,  when  there  were 
eetlmated  to  be  916,600  Roman  Catholica  in  England  and 
Wales,  being  4*94  per  cent  of  the  population;  but  there 
was  a  fall  after  this  year,  if  not  in  numbers  ye(  in  percen- 
tage.  The  calculated  number  was  937,500,  or  4*61  per 
cent,  in  1861,  and  982,000,  or  4-62  percent,  in  1866. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  mi^le  of  1677  the  number  of 
Roman  CathpHcs  in  England  and  Walee  had  barely  reached 
one  million,  being  a  leas  percentage  than  in  1866,  and 
that  about  one-half  the  number  comprised  natires  of 
Ireland,  with  their  familiea.  It  would  thus  seem  that 
Roman  Catholicism  has  not  been  progressive  in  England 
for  abont  a  quarter  of  a  century.  However,  the  wealth  of 
the  body  increased  very  greatly  during  this  period,  owing 
mainly  to  the  secession  of  many  rich  {Mrsons,  of  both 
sexes,  to  the  church,  which  led  to  a  vast  increase  of  Roman 
Catholic  placee  of  worship.  They  numbered  616  in  1853, 
and  had  risen  to  1095  at  the  end  of  1877|  with  a  clergy 
of  1892.  The  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  C9iurch 
in  England  and  Walea  is  under  12  bishops  ruling  diocessa, 
and  I  archbishop,  head  of  the  "  province  of  Westminater.** 

The  Established  Church  of  England,  to  which  adhere  the  oovw» 
majority  of  the  population — the  estimated,  number  of  mem-  ^""thl 
bers  being  13^  inillions  in  the  middle  of  1877,  leaving  ^fi*!^ 
about  11  millions  to  all  other  creeds — was  governed,  atiBod. 
tha  end  of  1877,  by  2  arcbbiahope  and  28  btahope,-the 
former  at  the  head- of  two  provinces,  and  the  latter  of  as 
many  efHscopal  sees. '  Thenwwe  aa  many^SLbiAopricfl 
at  the  beginning  of  tha  8th  (idiOiil^^WhtUhbw.  waft 
thouglU  Josuffisient  at  .th«  time,  for  tfife  Yaoaabli^adA. 
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■AIM  yttM  Mon  hti  dfltth,  in  735,  «x1iortad  King  I^att 
to  inemM  tKe  aaM  bj  oniTtrting  muj  monuwriM  into 
etthednli.  Howam,  dm  adTiee  «u  not  followed;  and 
at  tho  period  of  the  Oonqneet  tbe  nnmber  of  leee  wee 
■tin  SI.  During  the  eentwiee  that  elapeed  till  the  Refur- 
nadon,  while  the  population  laeteeeed  from  Ij^  to  4  mil- 
lione  mmU,  only  two  new  biilwpriee  were  formed,  namdj, 
ihatof  Elj  in  1109,  and  Oat  of  Oariiale  m  1133.  In  the 
feigtt  of  Heniy  YIIL  wai  prqmeed  to  eatabltah  80  new 
dioceae^  Imt  onlj  6  came  to  be  formed,  one  of  whidi,  that 
«f  Weatmineter,  had  bo  long  axietenoe.  Three  eentoriee 
«gain  el^ieed  after  the  Reformation  tiU  any  more  eeea  were 
foanded,  the  first  new  ereation  being  that  id  Ripon,  aatab* 
lished  in  1636.  Eleven  yean  aftenrarda,  in  1847,  the 
biahoprio  of  Kanoheater  wu  founded ;  while  tbe  lapaa  of 
another  twentj  yean  saw  the  eetablUhment  of  two  more 
biaboprics  in  thoae  of  St  Albana  and  Trura 

The  following  ia  a  liat  of  the  thirty  archiepiaoopal  and 
eptecopal  eeea  ^  England  and  Walee— the  laUor  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,— with  date  <rf  tl|Mr  eatablbhment,  and 
find  ineomee  attached  to  them : — 
 » 


PROTHfci  or  CAimteoaT. 
Cuiterbniy  (ArdiUabeprIc)  .. .  . 

Bangor  

Bath  and  W«tU  

Chlchert«r.  

Elj  -  

EirtOT  »  

CloncMter  and  BnitoL  

Her«ford  

Ucltflald  

loneoln  

Llandaff.  „„. 

London  

Norwich  ^  

Oiford  

Pattrborongh  

Bochcatar   

8t  Albana  „  

8t  Aiopb  

8t  DafWe  

£aUabai7  

Tmfo  

Wiiiclieatet  «  

Wofoaater  


Paormci  or  Toav. 

Tore  (AnhU^nude)  

Carliria  

Cheater  

Dnrham  

Manobartar.  »  

Bipon  „  

Sodor  and  Han  


IMOM 

£ 

M 

16000 

680 

4200 

909 

6000 

1070 

4300 

1109 

8600 

1050 

4300 

ISM 

6000 

087 

4200 

865 

4500 

1M7 

6000 

660 

4200 

005 

10000 

1091 

4600 

1640 

6000 

16iO 

4600 

6oa 

4S0O 

1077 

4600 

660 

4300 

850 

4600 

1«8 

8000 

1B77 

8000 

836 

7000 

860 

6000 

828 

10000 

1188 

4600 

1840 

4600 

990 

8000 

1847 

4200 

1888 

4600 

8S0 

S400 

^ajjff-  The  formarlj  TariaUe  incomes  of  the  archbiahc^  were 
oonmia-  fixed  by  a  number  of  statutea,  arising  out  «t  the  eataUiah- 
"""''^  Ben^  in  1833,  of  a  Jiurliamentary  "  Commiaaioa  toinqnire 
into  the  Rerenuae  and  Patronage  of  the  Eetabliahed  Church 
in  Enj^'d  and  Walea."  'In  1836  the  membeia  of  *he  oom- 
miaaion,  aftw  hani^  made  m  doee  inreatigatioi  into  idl 
the  aouroaa  of  dmrdt  roTenne,  were  eonatituted,  by  Act 
9  and  7  William  IT.  c  77,  a  perpetual  corporation,  under 
the  title  of  **  Bedemaatical  Oimmiaaionea  for  Engtandand 
Walea,"  with  power  to  admiiuater  the  financial  afflun  of  iiu 
church,  to  pay  fixed  aalariea  to  the  principal  church 
dignitariea,  to  re-arrange,  undw  apfworal  of  the  Queen  in 
council,  the  bonndariea  at  dioceeee  and  iacumbenciea,  and 
to  take  other  measurea  "  condnciTe  to  the  efficiency  of  tiie 
•etabliahed  church,  and  the  beat  mode  of  providing  for  the 
cure  (tf  aoola." 

In  the  goTemment  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  arch- 
biahops  and  bishopa  are  aauated  by  30  deana  and  74  areh- 
deaoonei  tbe  former  haring  fixod  inoomea^  paid  by  the 


Eceleaiaatieal  CommiaaionarB,  bat  the  kttar  dependent  cii 
chiefiy  «i  prefermenta,  held  independeat  of  their  dignity.  cL' 
The  more  unmediate  anpenirioa  of  1th»  parochial  detgy,  «^ 
eetimated  to  nnmber  aboot  13,000,  ia  in  charge  of  610  rurml 
deatia,  who  have  no  aalaiiea  ae  each,  hot  are  entirely  depeiv- 
dent  on  that  derived  from  their  pteferments,  or  "liviDga.** 
The  inoomea  of  theee  vary  extreme^,  being  exeeaaivriy 
low  in  many  caaaa,  while  in  otberaapproacb'ngtheiarennas 
of  the  dignttariea  of  the  church.   To  raiae  the  jtina  of  the 
amatteat  "  livings  "  haa  been  among  the  duaf  labouta  eS  the 
Eccleaieetical  Commiaaionera,  and  they  have  been  aided  Im 
the  teak  by  the  endeevonra  of  variona  eodeUia,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  among  them  that  of  the  ''Bishop  oflondooV 
Fund,"  eatabliahed  in  1861    Foremoet  among  the  older 
organizations  stands  the  **  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,*  fonnded 
in  1703,  to  increase  the  ineomee  of  the  poorer  clergy.  Th» 
commiaaionera  under  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  whidh 
eatabliahed  the  "  Bounty  "  found  no  leee  then  85V7  livinya 
under  £50  per  annum  in  England  and  Walee ;  but  man 
that  time  the  number  greatly  decreased,  end  althongh  thera 
are  no  official  returns  on  the  anbjac^  it  may  ba  eetimatad 
that  there  were  not  1000  prefermenta  in  dio  toamUj  in 
1877  endowed  with  such  small  inccanea 

Education. — The  spirit  of  reform  which  made  itself  felt  ptoci 
In  tbe  church  by  the  inetitation  of  the  Church  Inquiry  end  ' 
Eculedaatical  Oomutsaiona  exhibitad  itaelf  to  a  far  more  Uij"' 
vigorous  degree  during  the  same  period  by  promoting  the 
cause  of  education.  The  work  of  educational  reform  began 
with  the  upper  and  middle  daaa  schooU,  and  gradaaUy 
went  downwarda,  till  it  reached  the  lowest  claaeea  of  the 
population.  Parliament  began  occupying  itaelf  with  .the 
condition  «id  management  of  the  public  schools  of  England 
in  1818,  when  acommisaion  made  a  report  upon  them,  eE> 
pocing  many  evils.  Though  little  action  was  taken  at  the 
tipie,  the  work  of  inquiry  continued  in  various  forms,  lead- 
ing to  the  cloee  inspection  of  more  than  2000  endowed 
schools.  Many  of  theae  were  compelled  to  undergo  extan* 
aive  reforma  in  their  mode  of  teaching,  ao  aa  no  longer  to  ex- 
dude  acience,  art,  and  modern  languages {  whOe  the  revennca 
of  nearly  all  of  them  were  r^iulateo,  and  made  to  awva 
larger  objecta  than  before^  It  wae  the  leading  aim  of  the 
educatioiul  reformeta  in  parliament  both  to  deepen  and 
widen  education,  giving  the  largest  poaaibla  number  the  best 
possible  instruction,  and  a  variety  of  meaanrea  were  passed 
for  this  purpoee.  From  1834  direct  annual  granta  were 
voted,  the  fint  of  ^20,000,  for  the  promotion  ^  edncatioai, 
and  in  1839  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  CouacU  on 
Education  was  instituted  for  the  distribution  of  the  money. 
An  Act  for  the  eetablishment  of  induatrial  achoola  waa 
paaaed  ia  1857  ;  and  in  the  aame  year  the  nnivenitiea  of 
Oxford  and  Cambndge  conaented  to  undertake  "middle- 
claaa  examinationa  "  in  aome  of  the  chief  towna  of  England. 
Theae  local  oniveraity  axaminatioaa  began  in  the  aummer  of 
1868,aDd  proved  moat  aoeeaaiful  id  promoting  higher  educa* 
Uon.  It  was  atimulated  no  leee  by  an  Act  paaaed  in  1869, 
31  and  33  Tiot.  e.  11^  reforming  the  government,  teaching, 
and  discipline  of  the  seven  great  publw  aehook  ttf  England, 
—Eton,  Harrow,  Bug^,  Winehaater,  Shrewabnry,  the 
Charteriwuse,  and  Waatminatar.  This  atatata  greatly 
widened  their  field  id  instmetion. 

While  these  efforia  were  made  to  improve  the  education 
of  the  middle  and  upper  claaeea^  the  lower  claeaea  of  tho 
populatimi  were  not  altogether  forgotten.  Still  the  achier*' 
menta  in  this  direction,  naturally  vaatly  more  difficult,  w«e  pnan 
for  a  time  inomaiderable.    Tho  firet  impnlae  given  towarda 
more  determined  exertion  was  by  a  great  edncational  con-  JgMjM 
fereuce,  under  the  preaidency  of  the  Prince  Consor^  which  eiawi 
took  place  iu  London  in  June  18fi^md  DaaaedTrMohitioas 
that  were  aooo  echoed  Jk^:ii»mi  i^AjmWCMhUtat  lenlt 
of  the  conference  wu  the  appointmnt^  in  Ua  acaiiua  of 
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^853,  of  a  pulUmeDtar)*  commiuioB  to  iuquire  into  tlie 
•tate  of  popolw  edantion,  th»  report  of  vhich  wu  iuued, 
nther  tudiXj,  in  March  1861.  Clou  upon  the  report 
(onowsd  a  minnta  of  the  CommitteD  of  the  Privy  CoaDcil 
on  EdocAtioQ,  eatabliahiDg  a  reriwd  code  of  regnUtioiH  for 
tlenieutarjr  echooh.  The  coda,  which  wae  to  come  into 
Cftaratioa  od  the  let  April  1663,  decreed  regular  examioa- 
liou  of  tho  pupils,  pay mant  bjr  reeulte,  erening  achoob  for 
•dnlta,  and  Tarious  other  chaofet  in  eUmentaty  edueation, 
teadiog  to  tnakt  it  more  geDeral  But  ao  tar  from  giriog 
utUraetioD,  the  new  code  raised  a  etorm  of  opposition, 
chieBy  from  the  clergy,  and  had  to  be  altered  in  eome  of 
.  ito  moet  important  proriaiona.  In  the  aeasion  of  1670  a 
itatate  of  the  bigbeat  iraportance  wot  paaied,  which  effected 
little  leas  than  a  revolation  in  the  state  of  national  educa- 
tion. Bt  tbia  statute,  33  and  34  Vict  c.  75,  entitled  **  An 
Act  ko  provide  for  Public  Elementary  Education  in  England 
and  Wales,"  it  waa  ordered  that  "  there  abali  be  provided 
for  every  school  district  a  aufficteat  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion in  public  elementary  schools  available  for  all  the 
duldreo  resident  in  such  district,  for  whose  elementary 
cdncation  eflBcieut  and  suitable  provtsion  is  not  otherwise 
Bade"  It  was  further  enacted  that  all  children  attending 
thaae  "  pnblic  elementaiy  schools  *  whose  parenta  were 
unable,  from  poverty,  to  pay  anything  towards  their  edu- 
cation, should  be  admitted  free,  the  expenses  ^o  incurred, 
Kith  all  others  necessary  to  cariy  out  the  provisions  of  tfao 
Act,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  local  taxation.  Finally,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  whole  administration  of  the  new  system 
of  pnbUe  education  should  be  placed  under  "school 
boarda,"  elected  by  the  auffragea  of  all  tax  payers,  includ- 
ing women,  and  invested  with  large  powers,  among  them 
Ikat  of  comjielting  all  paranta,  under  severe  penaltiea,  to 
tliair  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen 
tte  adnnt^ea  of  aducalion.  The  atatute  of  167U,  proving 
laore  1>enaficiat  even  than  expected  at  the  outset,  laid  a 
tna  baaia  for  universal  education. 

^  The  gradual  progress  of  public  elemeiitary  education 
I  daring  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  s  century  iaahown  io  the 
following  tabUf  which  giveo  the  total  number  of  schools 
■nder  Qovemment  inapectitm,  the  total  anmber  of  children 
fw  whom  aecomaiodttion  waa  provided,  and  the  average 
number  of  childrcB  attending  the  aehoola,  m  mrj  fifth 
•ebolaatic  year,  ended  August  31,  fnm  1890  to  1870,  and 
lor  tidi  year  theteafter  to  187& 
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Ttsnwdad 


1S50 
1<55 
ISM 
IMS 
1870 
1871 
187S 
1B7S 
1874 
1875 
1870 


KwaWrof 
lebMl* 


l,84t 
3,858 
8,012 
e.8S5 
8,»8« 
S.SSl 
10.751 
11,911 
13,084 
14,Ofl7 
14,678 


Chlldrea  irho  md 
bt  *e«euinodat*d 


370,948 
704.495 
1,158,827 
1,470,473 
1,050,641 
2,092,984 
2,397,745 
2,683,541 
2,952,479 
3.229,112 
3,483.789 


Anne*  Xinbar 

ot  ChildKS  la 
AiUBdaM* 


197.678 
447.010 
751,325 
.  901,760 
1.265,083 
1,345,802 
1.446,328 
1.670,741 
1,710,808 
1,883.178 
2,007,732 


^  While  the  charge  for  elementary  education,  under  the 
Act  of  1870,  chiefly  falla  upon  local  ratee.  there  are  at  the 
lame  time  large  and  eontinually  increaaing  parlianentary 
granta  made,  out  of  imperial  funds,  for  promoting  the  edu- 
latioa  trf  the  maaaea.  In  1863  the  annual  granU  for  ex- 
snination  and  attcndanoe  of  pupils  in  elementary  achoola, 
tsder  inspection  in  England  and  Wales,  amounted  to  only 
;  but  they  roae  to  ,£180.303  in  1864,  to  £376,367 
ia  1865,  to  £388,006  io  1866,  to  £429,885  in  18G7,  and 
to£4Sl,594  in  1868.  Thus  regularly  advancing  the  gtanU 
tmm  to  uTor  half  a  nillion  iu  1869,  amounting  then  tu 


£504^286,  and  over  a  million  in  1875,  «faea  they  atood  at 
£1,093,378.  In  1878  Uie  annual  gianta  for  ozamioation 
and  attendance  increaaed  to  Xl,27i^490,  and  In  1877  to 
£1,415,333. 

DtnominatioHal  Schoolt. — It  appears  from  parliamentary  Dtnond* 
mtuma  iMnod  in  the  session  of  1874  that  at  that  time, 
when  the  school-board  ayaten  had  jnat  began  to  take  root,  Mbeela 
the  great  maaa  of  the  pupila  of  elementary  achoola  nnder 
i-iBpecti(,a  were  in  inatitutiona  belonging  to  and  nqder  the 
control  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  following  tabulut 
statmnent  gives  the  number  of  pupils  present  at  azamini- 
tion  in  the  elementary  ecbools  of  England  and  Wales  con- 
trolled respectively  by  the  Cbnroh  of  England,  the  Roman 
CathoUca,  the  achool  boarda,  and  the  British,  AVealeysn, 
and  on  otber  aehoola,  in  the  yeara  1871  to  1873  :-- 


DonemtBSlUu  »I  SchaoU 

Tain 

■Ditod 
tlM 

T«W 

seboeli 
wdw 

T«U1  Moraber 
pmMi  •* 

1871 
1872 
1873 

8,724 

7,828 
8,051 

1,140,118 
1,172,944 
1.254,907 

BoBtaa  CathoIIe  

1871 
1872 
1878 

38S 
404 
624 

102,471 
10S.I4S 
111,435 

1872 
1878 

82 

11,388 
»l,2«i 

British,  Wnlcjen,  and 

1871 
1872 
1873 

1,691 
1,980 
1.999 

852,978 
879,199 
389,<]2 

Total  

1871 
1872 
1873 

8,798 
9.854 
11.094 

1,696,587 
I.6«8,«79 
1,847,214 

Board  iSehoots.— It  will  be  seen  that  ou  the  3Iet  ofinore«M 
.\ugu8t  1872,  the  total  number  of  oeboob  nnder  echoed  uq£"*^ 
boarda  woa  not  more  tboii  83,  with  1 1.388  papUe  present  at 
in^>ectian ;  and  that  a  year  later  the  number  of  edioola  hod 
naento520,andthat  of  pupila  to  91,262.  After  thia  timet' 
with  tlie  naeljinery  eatabliabed  by  the  Act  of  1870  gettiug 
more  and  more  into  Working  order,  and  ite  chief  featoroi 
that  of  compulaion,  being  ^ndually  applied,  the  pn^^reas 
of  elemental  education  became  very  rapid.  At  the  end  of 
August  1876,  there  were  1604  achoola  under  achool  buorde 
in  England  and  Wales,  affording  accommodation  to  056,150 
pupila  The  total  anmber  of  school  boarda  at  the  end  of 
August  1876  waa  1790^  of  which  123  were  in  boroi^lii 
and  16C7  in  rural  or  extca-mnaidpal  periebea  There 
were  at  the  same  date  99  borongbs,  ont  of  323,  in  England 
and  Walee  as  yet  without  school  boarda,  atill  these  ezcoptiime 
included  no  phce  with  over  50,000  inhabitants.  Ou  tin- 
1st  of  April  1877  there  wen  11,221,363  of  the  totnl 
population  drawn  within  the  clanaea  of  the  Act  enfoicin-; 
the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  so  that  compulsery 
education  hod  become  the  law  for  about  one-half  ^  tfaa 
population,  and  it  might  be  calculated  that  only  a  few  mora 
years  would  be  required  to  include  the  whole. 

The  total  amount  received  by  the  school  boards  nf 
England  and  Wales  in  the  year  ended  August  31,  1876.  conot 
was  £2,695,644,  of  which  £1.178,946  came  from  local  £gool 
rates,  and  £1,516,698  from  loans,  the  latter  raised  for  the 
erection  of  school  buildings,  and  other  worka  of  a  permanent  *tif  oobo. 
character.    Tito  total  amount  thus  borrowed  amounted  tn  Sdue^' 
£-'),4GG,106  at  the  end  of  August  1876,  the  anmbein-;'^ 
raised  at  3|  per  cent  annual  interest  by  the  Public  Worka 
Luan  CommisHionors,  to  be  repaid  in  the  oburae  of  fifty 
years  from  local  rates,  the  pressure  upon  which  ia  expe^{^ 
to  become  gradually  lesa  as  the  great  work  of  compulsliry 
tdttcatiua  ailTnncw  tiiwanb  iti  cuwplotion.  The<aTonj;8 
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E  K  G  L  A  N:D 


IsovCATWir. 


Kbool  board  Uxatimi  in  the  whole  of  Engluid  and  Wtim 

WIS  1  -eTd.  per  pound  sterling  in  the  year  1874-7S,  and  me 

to  3-43d.  per  ponod  in  the  year  167S-76. 

SUM  or    Adult  £dueeUiOH. — Though  as  yet  unaffected  by  the  u> 

trodoction  of  the  system  of  oompiUaovy  edneation*  there  is, 

unoae  neTerthelesa.  a  Task  progreae  of  general  instruction  nsible 

among  the  aidnlt  generation,  as  is  pro  red  by  the  constantly 

growing  numbers  of  persona  able  to  sign  their  names  to  the 

marriage  registers.  The  annual  DombMS,  carefully  ooUected 

by  the  registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  as  among 

the  most  noteworthy  tokens  of  the  edncatiooal  eonditioD  of 

the  people,  show,  that  while  in  the  qninqueonial  period 

1841-45  there  were  in  EngUnd  and  Wales  33-6  per  oent 

of  men  and  48*9  per  cent  of  women  who  signed  the 

jnarriage  r^tera  with  "  marks,"  being  unable  to  write, 

the  proportion  Tery  steadily  decreased  from  period  to 

peri<^  and  from  year  to  year,  till  it  had  fallen  in  1871-75 

to  16-5  per  cent  in  the  case  of  men,  and  to  25-3  per  cent 

So  the  case  of  women.    Thus  there  was  in  Uie  tbirty-^Td 

vears  from  1841  to  187S  a  decrease  <rf  16-5  per  eenb  in 

Mliterate  men  and  of  25-6  per  cent  in  illiterate  woiiiml 

The  proportion  of  melee  and  females  unable  to  write 

Tariee  greatly  in  the  aenral  counties  of  England  and  in 

^          Wales,  as  will  be  seen  AwM  the  fcdlowing  table,  which  giTee 

M  the  percentage  of  both  aaua  who  signed  the  muriage  re* 

ttwj  gisterswitb'*marks''intheyearl876,aocordingtothe36th 

B^riLgS  ptnunal  report  of  the  regiatrarcenmli  tmed  in  1877  :— 
misMn 


ttgn  (ft 
parMOi 


CoBiiikf. 


Wettmoraknd.  

Sorrer.  

HiddlMtX  

Ratltadahirt  

HafflMhiTa  

KortnuabtrUiid. .. 

Kent  

IDtroatUn   

SuMez  

LtDcoliuhin  

CambarUad  

Oloaeastmhira  

Norflunptotublrv. 

Dtrbrabire  

BarkaUre  

CbeaUn  

Torbbire.  

Herafordahira  

Leic«*tenhir<  

Lancuhira  

Ozfordahin   

Bonat  

WUtaltin  

EaHX  

Sotnarwt  

NoUingtuniihini  

Wtrwielubira  

Dnrbano  , 

Comwall.  

Wercatarshire  

South  Wales  

HuBtinfrdotMldra  

Cambridgesbira  

Norfolk   

BuckiDf^hamabits  

Shropahira  ^ . 

North  Walea  

Snffotk    

B«dfoidahira    

Hartfordahira    .  ... 

^fonmoathahira  ..  .  — 
StolTordshin  


EngUcd  aud  Walea 


Paraaatan  ol  Pamna  (Igslaf 


ttaa. 

WOCMB. 

8 

8 

9 

to 
la 

9 

IS 

11 

10 

13 

11 

IS 

81 

18 

IS 

IS 

17 

18 

10 

18 

14 

If 

88 

18 

17 

18 

18 

l< 

81 

17 

IS 

17 

87 

17 

38 

18 

15 

18 

S3 

18 

U 

19 

14 

19 

15 

19 

15 

20 

15 

80 

17 

SO 

38 

21 

88 

SI 

31 

S2 

85 

S3 

85 

S3 

SS 

24 

90 

28 

17 

28 

20 

25 

21 

25 

25 

25 

S3 

2« 

19 

20 

80 

27 

31 

27 

31 

80 

87 

17 

88 

'  iMCgfi  as  seems  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  adults 
till  unable  to  write  io  ^igluid,  tho  registrar-genard,  in 


his  38di  annnal  report,  published  io  1877,*'arriTed  at  di«  m 
hopeful  calculation  that  "  if  instruction  increases  io  fotore  ^ 
years  at  the  same  arithmetical  rate  as  it  has  done  in  the  p* 
years  from  1841  to  1875,  then  all  the  men  will  bo  nblo  to 
write  in  38  7«on^  ond  ill  tho  ttoawi  in  81  jeani'' 

XIL  CritM  and  PauperUm. 

Th^  widespread  belief  that  inereaae  of  edncatiba  will 
lead  to  a  decrease  both  of  crime  and  paaperism  receiTesaome  m 
oonfinoationfromtheeriminalandotfaerstatiBticaof Hnglaikd  ^ 
and  Walee  for  more  than  a  generation,  though  not  to  the  <b 
foil  extent  that  might  be  deeired.    A*  regards  crime,  tba 
decreeie  of  it,  while  of  *  flactoatinguature,  wasmudileBs  in 
propOTtion  than  the  inereaae  of  education,  as  shown  hj  tfao 
Dumber  of  persons  committed  for  trul  before  jvrieo  in 
EogUnd  and  Wales  and  uther  oonncted  or  aoqaittcd. 
The  following  table  shows  these  Diniiben  for  wna  tttb 
year  from  1841  to  1876:—  ^ 


Taaia.. 


1841 
1848 
1851 
1658 
1B81 
1888 
1671 
1876 


MoMtaraf 
Pvftoaa 
CamiBlttad 
farTHal. 


87,780 
25,107 
37,H0 
19,487 
18,626 
18.649 
16,369 
1«,078 


XataMr 
•rPanaaa 
Coaneua. 


80,360 
18.144 
81,579 
14.784 
16.879 
14.354 
11,946 
U19I 


MbAm  if' 


AttiBkiae. 


7468 

6986 

6669 

467S 

4488 

4678 

4366; 

M41- 


The  small  differenco  between  the  number  of  ponoiia  euu* 
Ticted  and  acquitted  and  Ae  total  oonunlttea  eompriidd 
thoae  found  to  be  and  dotoined  as  insana 

It  will  he  teen  fram  the  preceding  table  that,  vliflt  tt«  Dtn 
total  oommittali  demiMd  from  37,760  in  1841  to  16,078 
in  1876,  and  tho  conTietiooa  ficom  30,380  la  1841  to  19,196 
in  1876,  the  downward  pngrsii  wu  not  repilir,  but  isAat' 
mittent,  fall  and  rioe  firilowiog  each  other.  Thu  than 
were  fewer  oonviotiooi  in  tho  jeer  1871  than  in  1876. 
The.Soetnirtfaiui  in  crime  and  Uie  number  of  oriminab  moat 
bo  referred  to  complicated  cansei,  chief  among  them'  the 
state  of  trade  and  commeroe^  wbidi,  according  as  they  an 
either  flonridiittg  vt  depreeeed,  greatly  influence  tho  eon- 
dition  of  welfare  <tf  the  mosses  m  the  popolatiott. 

Hie  daaiee  vi  ofl'uieee  for  which  persons  wen  oonnutted 
for  trial  in  England  and  Walee^  and  eithw  eonncted  or 
acquitted  by  jnrica,  in  eodi  <A  the  three  yoara  frmn  1871 
to  1873,  were  ae  follow* . — 


Clanaa  a<  OCaoaaa. 


Againit  the  Parwu... 

Againat  Property  com- 
niittod  witb  Tio- 
lance  

Againat  P^par^ 
cotnmttted  withoat 
Violance.  


Maliciona  OfTrncea 
againat  Proper^... 

Foi]gery,  tad  OiTencaa 
againat  tbe  Car- 
mtcy.  

Otbar  Offanoes  not 
inelnded  in  tbe 
above  CUaiea  


Total 


Nuntiar 

VvtnhT 
CoavMUd. 

Kaoibar 

Taan. 

Conmlttwl 
or  BalM. 

Aeqaltue  ar 
DMdiarga*. 

1871 

2,175 

1,418 
1.408 

785 

1872 

3,083 

658 

1878 

3,011 

1,847 

688 

1871 

1,509 

1.146 

660 

1872 

1,825 

1.034 

390 

1873 

1,266 

952 

379 

1871 

11,205 
10,225 

6,467 

8.798 

1872 

7.609 

3,604 

1873 

10,510 

7,988 

3,683 

1871 

197 

102 

94 

1872 

163 

6» 

70 

1873 

181 

61 

78 

1871 

483 

406 

80 

1872 

896 

836 

59 

1873 

679 

827 

68 

1871 

649 

420 

S16 

1872 

813 

891 

SSO 

1878 

693 

414 

177 

1871 

16,869 

•  11.946 

4,388 
^90l 

1873 

14,601 

1878 

14,893 

ctme.]. 
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Hw  total  Dtunber  of  priiOBen  confined  io  tfao  jaili  of  the 
iflf  United  Kingdom,  andur  Mntenoe  either  of  jnrias  or  of 
A'penditry  and  other  magiitTatea,  wai  220,817  at  the  end 
of  1871»  and  rose  to  320,887  In  1672,  and  232,362  at  the 
end  of  1873.  Of  the  latter  total,  165,142  were  imprieoaed 
in  England  and  Wales,  33.419  in  Scotland,  and  33,801  in 
Irelai^  The  elaioi  of  oonriota  confined  in  the  prieons  of 
England  and  Walea— inclnding  thoae  inprtaoaad  for  debt, 
and  military  deurten,  under  the  Mutiny  Act*— were  ae 
follow*  at  the  end  of  the  year  1873  :— 


C1*ur«  rt  fi\mmtn. 

TouL 

t*kiMiii4L  PaiwKEiu 
Caafietwl  {not  prtiloudf  in  ( 
Cvtttdj)  t 

WadtotSarttiflt.....  

RMDuded  and  Di*''harftKl   

Drbton  tad  uider  Clrit  Vteetm  .... 

1,105 

in.lM 
86,S50 
S,1M 
S,«» 

S78 

3,106 
40,187 
864 
3,048 

1.883 

18,800 
126,487 
8,044 
11,148 

107,945 
8,404 
S,042 

47,468 
283 

155,418 
8.687 
8,042 

117,S9I 

47.711 

18S.14S 

T^agea  of  the  155,413  priaooere— eiclnding  debtors 
tM-  knd  deserter*— io  the  priaona  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the 
end  of  1 873,  were  as  followa  :— 


U>M. 


Ac**  at  Pruosrr*. 

HalM. 

TataL 

UBd«rl2TMn   .' 

itaadnndei  21  ^.t  ,  *.  .  ^ 

SI       „      »   -           •  . 

30       ..      60   t ...  •. 

60  T«sn  ud  upwards  

AfM not awntuncd   

1,370 
26,684 
82,830 
42,528 

4,167 

m 

US 
8,218 
14,710 
22,664 
4.708 
61 

1,48a 
34,002 
47.640 
U.1K 
■  8,870 
827 

107.948 

47.466 

185.418 

The  degree  of  •docatioii  of  the  aamo  1S0,41S  prisoneit 


is**"  »ae  as  foUowt 


UmMIm  af  FHmwn 

1I«)M. 

Toui: 

38,750 

-18,148 

61,898 

Proportion  par  cent,  to  totaL... 

31-3 

38^ 

83-4 

AUa  to  read,  or  toraad  and  write  1 
Pr^oRiOB  par  oant.  to  totaL... 

6B.5S3 

28.559 

98,112 

84-4 

60-2 

68-1 

4.164 

485 

4,649 

Praportlon  par  ctnt.  to  touL  . 

3-8 

1-0 

8-0 

188 

12 

200 

Prmofftion  par  eeat.  to  total.. .. 

0-2 

01 

too 

"m 

554 

ProportiOB  par  ctnt  tetouL.. 

0-8 

0-8 

0-4 

107,048 

47,468 

185,418 

Of  the  155,413  priaoBon  in  Uie  prtaou  of  EngUod  and 
hMM  Wales  at  the  end  <tf  1873,  no  lew  than  61,274,  or  two* 
tSk'  fiftlu,  wero  old  offniderB.   Tha  nombor  ti  their  pnnoua 
eoBTietions  was  aa  follows 


Oaea  

Twioa  

Thrica  

fonrttoMa  

Jin  tttsaa  

atx  acMvan  tinwi....  . 
CcMtoteD  timM.... 
Abort  tan  Umta  


15,659 
6,988 
8,968 
2,725 
1,845 
3,829 
1,724 
2,685 


Total   87,773 


6,183 
8,402 
2,327 
1,778 
1,861 
1,830 
2,008 
4,648 


23,f01 


TotaL 


21,841 
10.340 
6,198 
4,498 
8,196 
1,149 
8,833 
7,233 


61,274 


Hie  pceeeding  tidklss  show  aaecinotly  to  what  as  extent 
Im  piiaons  of  Euidand  and  Wales  ara  filled  by  what  mny 


be  called  a  criminal  population*  that  OBt  living  r^lariy 
by  crime.  It  is  a  population  not  very  youoj^  nearly  on«>  poptiia. 
half  of  the  whole  being  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  '**^ 
nxty,  and  not  posaassed  of  any  education  worth  the  narae^— 
33-4  per  cent,  or  just  ooe-third  of  tho  whole,  being  unable 
either  to  read  or  write,  and  63  per  cent  of  the  whole  only 
able  to  read,  or  to  read  and  write  imperfectly.  Thus  more 
than  96  per  cent  of  the  entire  army  of  prisoners,  male  and 
female,  balouged,  so  far  aa  education  went  to  the  drega  of 
the  populatiou  ;  while  onlj  a  quite  inappreciable  fraetiont 
exprassed  by  0*1  per  cent,  was  that  of  a  daa  doaoibed  m 
poaseaaed  ot  "  superior  inatniction.* 

^o/m-/.— Besides  the  direct  oost  of  priaonert,  there  are  a 
variety  of  other  axpensee  connected  with  their  apprehension  Bspaadk 
and  conviction,  but  it  would  be  impossible  ,to  ^ve  ta 
account  of  them.  Foremost  among  these  ezpensea  stMida 
that  for  the  police,  the  total  charge  for  which  in  the  year 
1873  amoanted  to  X2.967,491.  Th*  upenditure  was 
divided  nafiJlowi  among  the  vtrioBsclaesea  (uthe  police:— 


EiptadHm. 

Mttr^olitan  poUoa,  Including  that  | 
TotaL.......  ™  

9,893 
7.995 

9.875 

781 

£860,366 
830,111 

1.009.108 

78,008 

38,560 

£2,587.491 

Pauptriiwi. — There  ia,  as  might  be  expected,  an  intimate  onme 
connection  between  crino  and  paopprixm.  At  the  side  of  ^ggj** 
a  fixed  prison  population,  steeped  m  crime,  stands  a  regular 
workhouse  popnlation.  sunk  in  helplees,  irretrievable 
poverty.  If  far  more  harmless  than  the  criminal  pt^ula* 
lion,  the  pauper  population,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  mon 
numerous,  varying  between  three  quarters  oC  a  million  and 
a  million.  The  number  of  paupers,  like  that  of  crininals^ 
kept  rising  and  falling,  in  alternate  wnvei^  during  the  conrae 
of  the  last  generation,  under  the  probable  inSnenee  of  good 
or  bad  harvests  mainly,  and  the  state  of  trade,  with  a 
general  tendency  to  increase  within  the  first  half  of  the 
period,  and  to  decreaae  within  the  second  half.  The  total 
number  of  panpeta  in  the  United  Kingdom,  embracing  both 
thoee  kept  m  workhooies  and  thoae  receiving  public  charity 
out  of  doors,  was  1,022.540  in  1846,  of  whom  910,561  were 
in  En^nd  and  Waloi,  69.432  in  Scotland,  and  42,547  in 
Ireland.  At  the  end  ^  thirty  yean^  in  1876,  the  total 
number  of  paupen  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  fallm  to 
906.983,  of  whom  728,350  were  in  England  and  Wtlea, 
1 00,105*  in  Scotland,  and  78,928  in  Ireland.  Thna  tho 
aggregate  decrease  witlun  the  period  was  aidely  due  to  a 
decline  of  pauperism  in  Ensland,  there  being  an  increaso  of 
30,673  paupers  in  Seotlan^^  and  o!  85,981  m  Ireland. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  number  of  paupers,  distin-  nuiabat 
guishfng    in-door,'  within  wwUiooaei^  and  "  Dnt-door,"  msm^ 
reeeivingpnblic  relief,  inEngland  and  Wales,  for  every  fifth 
year  from  1851  to  1871,  and  each  year  thereafter  to  1877, 
on  the  first  day  of  January  in  every  year 


Jaa.]. 


1851 
1856 
1861 
1866 
1871 
187S 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


110,565 
129,597 
180.961 
137,986 
185,389 
164,333 
164,171 
149.568 
168,711 
148,931 
187,191 


Oot-dMT 

Paapm 


760,828 
752,170 
760,463 
783,858 
916.687 
838,481 
736,301 
870,723 
661,876 
800,662 
671,159 


880,898 
877.767 
890,433 
930.844 
1,081,926 
977,664. 
890,873 1 
820,281' 
816,687 
749,698 
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 Than  were  590  worUioaBM  ud  *'  naiotw  "  (or  the  relief 

ofwwffc-  of  paapen  io  Bnglaiid  and  Wales  od  the  let  of  Janoaiy 
1649,  and  the  nomber  gndoallj  rose  till  it  reached  S55 
m  1864, 'from  which  time  it  remaiaed  atatiooary  till  1869, 
when  Uiere  was  an  amalgamatioB  of  serend  poM4aw 
naiona.    There  were  650  workhooses  and  nnioni  cm  the 
iBt  of  Janaai7  1877. 
The  paapeia  of  -1877  comprised  93,806  retnraed  aa 
iMa-      "able-bodied,"  of  which  nomber  18,993  reAetved  in-door, 
^gy*^m^  and  79,813  out-door  reliot    Of  the  remaining  panpers, 
panpm  635,044  in  number,  138,198  received  in-door,  and  497,346 
out-door  relief.    Two-thirda  of  all  the  panpers  were  sane 
adnlts,  the  other  third  icomprising  children  under  nxteen 
years  of  age,  lunatics,  and  idiots.  Among  the  adult  in-door 
paupers  of  1877,  the  men  formed  the  nigority,  but  the 
women  were  nearly  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  men 
among  out-door  paupers.    Aged  persons,  or  widows, 
deserted  wires,  and  **  unmarried  nfothera "  with  their 
children,  comprised  the  great  mass  of  these  ont-doorpanpers. 

Faoparism  is  far  more  costly  than  crimsi  The  total 
expenditure  for  criminals  in  the  year  1873  was  £685,031, 
ikiMiidi.  whi's  that  for  the  maintenance  of  paupers  amouuted  to 
jS7,693,169.  The  brandies  of  expenditure  for  ertminab 
in  the  year  1878,  and  the  arerage  coat  of  each  prisouer, 
were  aa  followe  : — 


■nMhw«( 


Okdimabt  Chakou. 
Rtptira,  faraitan^  fn«l,  and  light, ) 

r»ot,  ke.   i 

Offlcm'  silui«^  tllowanoe^  and  | 

pHtdOBS  { 

Fluaoanr  diet,  «letUi«,  to.  



BxriAoaDnrABT  Caiaois. 
Bmrment  of  moon  bonowsd, ) 
tnUnet,  kc,  new  Mldioffs  add^  S 
tiMsandalteiattoBS  ) 

Total  ordlstty  tnd  tztnordiiury, 


Total 
lapnditm. 


a 

113,414 
3M,7n 


B0«,B04 


8%S17 


685,«l 


■xpMidlun 
pw  FHMMr. 


<  1.  a. 

«  7  1 

19  r  s 

s  »  < 


as  8  3 
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Expandi-  The  total  amount  raised  l>j  "poor  ratea"  ao-eaQed  in 
a?&  England  and  Walea  in  the  year  1873  waa  X12.657,943, 
•J^*  and  the  amount  expended  X]  2,426,566.  But  of  this 
expenditare,  not  more  than  the  sum  of  £7,693,169,  before 
menUoned,  was  employed  directly  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
the  rwnainder,  X4,734,397,  going  for  other  payments  under 
the  poor-lawe,  such  as  police  ratai^  Taeeiuation  fees,  and 
disbnnementi  of  highway  boards.  The  actual  direct  ex- 
penies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  year  1873  were 
under  the  fdlowtng  branchea  :— 

Coct  of  io-deor  maintmanes  «   1,S49,40S 

Cwt  ol oat-door  roUef   S,279,I2a 

VTerkbooaa  loans  repaiil  and  intorret  thereon.  S72,6M 

Salariw  and  ntiou  of  offlcen   89S,31S 

Other  •xpciUM  eonnocted  with  the  relief  of )  ... 

the  poor   1  ' 

HaJnteMnee  of  lonatica  in  aeylaau  w  Uoeooed  | 

Total   7,«»0,SS6 

The  aTorage  rate  imposed  by  local  taxation  for  the 
actual  relief  of  the  poor  in  1 873  was  5s.  Ill  in  the  pound 
iBKatica  par  head  of  population  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Ktng- 
^^j^  dum,  while  fur  England  and  Walea  alone  it  waa  6s.  7d.  per 
head  of  population,  for  Scotland  5s.  3d.,  and  for  Iraland 
3a.  4d.  Taking  the  pereentage  ratio  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, tax'paying  and  not,  the  aamnt  wis  3s.  3d.  per  indi- 
vidual for  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  ahaio  for  Eng- 


land and  Walea  was  3a.  Sd.  per  head,  for  Scotland  3a.  5d. 

and  for  Ireland  Is.  4d.  per  head  of  population.  eomm 

The  eriormous  cost  of  paoperism,  and  oonseqndht  heavy  Sl^d*' 
burthen  entailed  upon  tazpayera— deemed  the  harder  ai  tJ!^ 
being  Ter][  unequally  distributed,  the  poorest  parishes  being 
the  highest  asaessed— led  to  many  recent  legialatire 
attempt!'  to  effect'a  remedy.  Under  the  Foor-Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  4  and  5  Will  IV.  c  76,  passed  in  1834,  a 
somewhat  oomfjicated  administeatiTo  nuobineiy  was  formed 
for  the  purpose,  receiriug  the  title  of  "  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion but' it  was  snperseded  in  1847,  by  the  statute  10 
and  11  TicL  e.  109,  which  iuatitnted  the  "  Cmnmtssioners 
for  administering  the  Laws  for  the  Belief  of  tbe  Poor  in 
England  and  Walee."  An  Act  passed  two  years  after,  13 
and  13  Tict  e.  103,  abG^ished  alike  commissions  and  com- 
missioners, establishiii^  in  their  stead,  a  **  a  poor-Uw  board," 
inrested  with  extensive  powers,  its  president  having  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Altiiongh  by  the  Act  itself,  and  the 
inatitutton  of  a  new  member  of  the  Qovemment,  it  #na 
aufficiently  aekiwwiedged  that  theqnestion  of  pauperism  had 
become  one  of  the  most  momentous  of  tbe  day,  and 
although  its  working  under  the  direction  of  a  very  able 
chief,  gave  general  satisfaction,  it  was  aoon  'found  that  it 
was  foolty  in  many  reapeeta.  It  wu  partienlariy  ao  in  Dot 
recognising  that  tin  system  of  maintaining  the  poor, 
having  been  and  ifaaainipg  mtirely  local,  oooU  mt  be 
dissevered  from  local  govwmnont  in  genenl,  and  that  the 
necessary  reform  must  be  In  tiJa  diremon. 

The  admisaion  U  thia  faot  led  to  the  paanng  d  another  imuo. 
atatute,  34  and  35  Tiot  &  70,  which  obtaiMd  tho  royal  SSTm 
aasen^  Angoat  14, 1871,  known  aa  dw  Local  GovonmeBt 
Board  Act  Tha  Act  ordewd  the  aatabtiahment  cl  n  Local,  ooaid. 
Ghnwumeat  Board,  ai  a  ministerial  dqiartnien^  to  nBda^- 
take  all  the  fnnotiona  of  iha  Fww>Law  Board,  aholishod 
heneefocth,  and,  moreover,  to  anperintend  the  eaaentton  of 
an  the  lawB  relating  to  the  pahoe  hoalth,  and  to  mattera 
connected  with  local  goremment  The  new  Local  Qovwn- 
ment  Board  began  its  fnnotiou  in  Ifarch  1871,  ita  pnii- 
dent  holding  a  aeat  in  the  Cabinet 

^nce  its  institution,  the  Local  Government  Board  hao  ^^^^ 
published  annual  repents,  addressed  to  parliaoaent,  tiiereponi 
sixth  of  which  was  issued  at  the  end  Of  tha  aeaaton  of  Soul 
1877.   Judging  by  this  report,  tha  aeUon  (rf  the  new 
^stom  for  superintending  the  nlief  of  the  poor  has  twen 
rery  successful,  there  b^og  a  consideraUe  decrease  <tf  the 
expenditure  for  tha  actual  maintenance  of  paupers.  But 
this  waa  effected  entirely  by  savings  in  out-dow  relieL* 
The  respective  charges  for  the  maintenance  of  paupers  ia' 
workhouaaa  and  for  outdoor  relief  in  1871  and  in  1876 
were  stated  aa  follows  in  the  report  r— 


Tearik 

h-door 
**r'iTteaBni 

Oet4eer  > 

1871 

i87e 

DeassBS  

t 

1,624,488 
1,534,224 

< 

3,863,970 
3,780,804 

,8,188,886 
4,206,028 

9,629 

•ffisiiss 

sm;?»7 

Poor-Lav  AdminittreUioH. — According  to  the^'nttff: 
annual  report  of  the  Local  Oovemment  Board,  the  expend? 
ture  for  the  in-door  and  out-door  maintenance  of  paupers  Oomm 
formed  little  more  than  half  the  total  cost  set  down  aa  being 
**  for  the  relief  of  the  poor."  Among  the  other  bcanchea  r  ' 
of  expenditure  were  **  salaries  and  raUona  of  poorkib 
officers,"  X943,000 ;  **  charges  for  pauper  lunadca  •  in 
aeylums,''X883,000 ;  and  a  number  of  similar  diaburaementi^ 
the  total  amounting  to  X3,04S,830.  It  ia  admitted  ia  the 
report  that,  notwithstaadiogihe  atricteet  anpuriaton,  th^ 
local  expeuea  of  admiBistratiaB  '^ff'Tr*  "TBliligi  r**"" 
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Am  dinet  eoit  ot  miintuianw  of  ike  poor  U  deenonng. 
Tim  m  1871,  vh«D  the  •evaal  nMunttosnee  of  utdoor  ud 
eat^oor  pmpen  coet  ^893,M0  oum  thu  in  1676^  the 
-#^a  tmadiee  of  eatpenditnre  were  jCU7,000  Uei. 

TWe  euuoi  be  ooj  teMooeble  doaU  thet  the  pmoi- 
Hisc«-    p*l  reoedy  ot  pMperiam  «wt  be  in  the  ganenl 

^  edooetlon  of  tfa*  poor.  Thet  thio  k  dnedy  teking  elSMtt' 
ander  the  ■elntux^woifclbc  of  the  Gompuborj  EdocetioD 
Act  of  l&70^  there  are  nwi^  ijmploiM  It  is  etated,  in  s 
rspoct  of  the  iaepeebne  of  ^  London  bonid  lehooli,  pub- 
Itahed  et  the  end  of  1877,  tfai^  the  order  nod  ngalnrUj 
ntrietly  eoforoed  in  their  ochooU  not  oolj  oAot  the  eh»roe> 
ter  of  the  diildran,  but  that  of  the  parenti  in  tiie  most 
doititnte  eodnl  eoodition,  indnding  pnnpen  reoeiviag  oat< 
door  nliet  "  There  ere  indieetiona,"  inyi  the  feporl^ 
**  tiint  the  Mrente  are  begionins  to  feel  the  vholieMne  in- 
llaenee  of  ue  eohoola  We  are  aeiared  b^  teaohen  in  tha 
Twy  loweit  neighbourhood  thet  there  ii  now  mnoh  kee 
■cttTo  eppoeition  to  their  eCorte  to  im^iroTe  the  ehildreo 
tluui  formcrljt  and  a  marked  diminution  in  the  ^(dant 
iMkgnage  and  roogb  ooodoet  which  were  at  osa  time  die 
inwaiiaUe  aoeompanimenti  to  a  pamf  s  Tint  to  the  BahooL* 
The  ednoatioa  <rf  thwr  ehJdren,  the  report  goee  on  to  eay, 
is  atrikinglx  refleeted  in  a  **  growing  eeU-reipeot  of  A» 
pwenti,"  whHe  all  thingi  **  point  nnmietaktbly  to  a  greek 
abange  for  the  better,  whiui  ie  being  ilovly  jet  enrelj 
aOMted  in  the  honee  of  the  ohiidroa  throagh  tha  jnfloepee 
td  boaid  aehooh," 

XIIL  ffotpUaU  attd  Chantablt  TmlitutioM. 

No  country  in  Ae  woiid  it  bo  rich  in  eharitaUe  inetttn* 
dona  ef  ererj  deeoription  as  EagUnd.  The  relatiou 
^AfS*-  batwaen  tha  reet  paoperim  and  the  eqnallj  nat  flow  of 
cteri^  deaignad  to  runedy  it  hare  been  keenly  direueeed ; 
and  ireila  many  ineiit  that  the  ktter  ie  limply  ao  offsprtog 
cf  tha  fecmeri  tiiera  are  otheia  no  kai  confident  in  main* 
talafag  that  tiba  abnudanoa  of  dtaarity  bae  ginn  riea  to  tha 
v«CT  afil  it  WW  amaeted  to  cureu  PtobaHy  the  truth  Ilea 
mSatmr  between  tie  eoaflioting  argunent&  If  indigenoa 
g^n  no  to  ehari^,  tiie  eieiei  ot  the  latter  oould  aeareely 
Gail  b  iti  torn  to  b^^et  improridenca,  and,  with  it,  poverty. 
Him  eaft  be  little  doabt  tha%  in  modem  timaa  at  aay  late, 
tha  imwiBie  mnltiplioatioa  of  oharitabk  inetitatloaa  hat 
aarvad  to  f oater  idleneM  amoi^  the  lower  nlnee  inlnga 
towm^  and  thoa  baa  awalled  tha  raaki  cl  handilafy  pauper* 
iaau  Legielation  kaa  not  xemdnad.knKMnt  of  this  net, 
and  beiiea  a  large  anmber  of  kwa  fcr  ngalalinf  dw  uee 
and  abaeee  of  charity. 

Tka  cUeit  of  tbaee  reguktiooa  were  mtda  fai  tta  eame 
reign  which  laid  tha  fonndatfon  of  the  ponr-kw,  that  of 
Elimbelh.  By  the  Aet  of  43  Kkabeth  e.  4,  paised  in 
Mm  1601,  naoaUy  known  aa  the  Btatote  of  Charitable  Ueee,  a 
ST""*  rattier  wide  doftnttion  waa  giTcn  ot  what  wee  ooneidered 
*^<**^  to  be  widin  the  realm  of  charity.  It  might  be  nied, 
daidaced  the  Ael.  "  for  relief  of  aged,  impot«Dt,  and  poor 
|ieo^ ;  for  maintmuwe  of  eiek  and  maimed  eoldiem  uid 
laaruen ;  for  aehodi  of  karmirg.  free  echooli,  and  eohdaia 
in  oniTanitiee;  for  repair  of  brklgea,  porti,  haTene,  eauee- 
wayi^  dwrehei,  ewe  benfci.  and  higfawayi ;  for  edacation  and 
Itr^erment  of  orphan*  ;  for  reliei^  etock,  or  mauitenaooe  of 
honeee  of  correction ;  for  marriagBi  of  pow  maide ;  forsnp- 
porta^on,  aid,  and  hdp  of  yonng  tradeemen,  handionf tem  en, 
and  pereone  decayed ,  foe  reli^  or  redemption  of  priemers 
or  captfrae ;  and  for  aid  or  eaae  of  any  poor  iohaUtanto 
coneemiag  payments  of  iftaene,  letting  ont  ci  eoldleri,  aod 
iithar  tnxec"  It  k  4dear  from  the  wwding  cf  thia.itetnte 
that,  at  tiia  time  it  was  made,  organised  diariubla 
iasttttttiom  were  already  noffleroas  in  En^and.  In  order 
that  they  mi^ba  weUmanaged,  and  ttu^fnndeM^di^ed 
I«r  roM  bat  kptimaU  porpeaei^  the  Aot  ordend  that 


oommiasioQare  ihovld  be  ^>polnted  by  the  krd  ehaneellor, 
foot  for  each  dioceea^  to  act  under  tlie  bisbup,and  "  inquire 
by  a  jory  oraoeming  charitjea."  It  does  not  appear  that 
mnoh  aetioa  wai  ever  taken  under  the  itatote,  cumbrous  in 
all  iti  praseriptiona,  and  it  had  talkn  intvdkose  before  tha 
middk  <rf  the  laet  eeotory,  whan  it  was  gradoally  lapkoed 
by  other  kgielatire  anaotmeata 

No  general  record  of  oharitabk  iasbtations  k  known  to  RMoree 
haTo  existed  ontil  the  close  of  the  18th  centniy,  when  the  Muto'ii 
anbjfaot  came  to  ooeni^  the  senoos  attention  of  parliament. 
U  msnlfaeted  iteelf  .dUefly  in  the  peaaing  of  a  stathte,  26 
Oaa  IIL  a  08|  generally  ulkd  the  GUbert  Act,  which 
gaTaofdars  *'fbri»oanria(ttponoath,retnniaofaU  charit- 
abk  donatfaoe  for  the  beoedt  ^poor  paceons  in  the  aereral 
pariahaa  i»Ai^and.*  The  xetaraa  obtained  nnder  thu  Act 
weca  eaamlned  and  reported  on  by  a  oommittaa  of  tha 
House  of  Oonunoa^  which  eat  in  1786  and  1786,  when  it 
appeared  that  ont  <rf  18,000  parishea  and  townships  in 
Ett^aad  and  Wak^  only  U  had  omitted  repcrting  their 
cbaritka.  Tha  aggregate  annoal  Inoone  ot  thoee  reported 
ttpon  amoantadtoX0S8,71(^  bntit  was  maraUy  hM  that 
thk  sum  waa  a  groaa  MdwatatMeat  Oonseqnently,  there 
was  more  leg^slatiMi,  thoiwh  at  eooaidefabk  Interrak,  on 
tha  sabjeot  ot  disritiaa  Under  ao  Aet  (rf  6S  Oeoiga  III. 
c.  103,  peased  in  181S,etriagent  regnlatione  were  laid  down 
tor  asoertaining  the  nature  and  incomeof  all  Um  ehaiitaltk 
insttttttions  in  En^and ;  bat  the  Aet  waa  nerer  property 
oDfoiaed,  aod  remained  to  all  intents  and  parpoeea  a  dead 
lotted  Ifora  affective,  althongh  Umiiad  m  aoop^  wu  an 
Aet  of  68  George  IIL  &  91^  paieed  in  1818,  which  ordered 
an  innniry  into  the  edooational  charitiee  ai  Eagknd.  It 
wat  thk  statute  which  fltst  institnted  tha  "Ckui^  Oom- 
niastotteia  for  Eogl'nd  and  Walea." 

The  actual  funotioDs  of  thk  board,  in  snperintanding  aC  Th« 
charitiee,  and  making  aannal  reporte  upon  them  to  p^ia-  cbvity 
menl^  were  defined  by  the  Chantabk  iWa  Act  of  1868,  'fasf 
to  which  amandmenta  werapaaead  in  1886,  in  186(^  and  in 
1869.  By  theee  statataa,  the  "  Charity  Oommksionefs  for 
Endandand  Wake"  are  inTested  with  great  powete,  eoma 
of  Oom  dietinetlT  jadidalln  their  nature  and  the  rest  of  an 
administrative  naraetai;  They  wnj  compel  the  tnstaev 
and  admlniitiaton  of  all  endowed  dMrttabk  inttitations  to 
kem  full  aoeovnto  of  tik^  laeeipla  and  dkbniaeBMBts,  and 
to  forward  tiioa  areiy  year;  and  they  may  Hbwiee  order 
epedal  ioqniike  into  the  dreunstaaeeof  individaal  duritiei^ 
and  enforoa  tha  prodncttM  of  an  ■  reqnind  informatiui. 
Foaeeaaed  ot  eneh  povera,  the  oommiaaionen  have  been 
eo^ed  to  poUlsh  a  nnmber  of  valoabk  ananal  reports, 
beginning  with  tha  year  18S2,  on  tha  nnmber  and  ^aracter 
at  the  network  of  duuitabk  institnttom  ^reed  all  over 
England,  tending  to  alkviate  mkery  and  to  promote  greater 
weuere,  or  at  least  deeigned  to  do  ea  Stu  theee  reporta 
are  far  from  ginng  a  complete  piotare  of  the  vast  extent  of 
organised  charity,  ainea  the  aenui  ot  tha  Charity  Com* 
mittioners  does  not  embrece  any  but  endowed  cheriUes,  and 
not  all  even  of  this  claw  Specially  exempted  from  the 
(^orations  of  the  Charitable  I^ts  Act  of  1863,  and  its 
subsequent  amendments,  are  the  charitieB  of  the  aniveisities 
and  their  coUegee,  thoae  of  Eton  and  Wioehester,  of  tha 
variona  cathedral  foundations,  of  friendly  and  benefit 
eocktiea^  eod  of  all  institutious  wholly  maintained  by 
volontaiy  ooBtnbatiuna  Amoug  theee  and  other  exemp- 
tions fall  a  number  of  oharitabk  ioBtitutions  as  importaut 
of  their  kind  as  ancient  in  origtn^the  Hoepitala 

There  can  be  littk  doubt  that  hoB[dtak  were,  if  not  the 
very  oldest,  at  kast  among  the  meet  andent^  of  Englisk 
eharitable  inatitutiona.   Tha  earliest  of  tiiese  eetabliafamenbi  oriKin  <« 
probably  grew  up  in  the  time  of  the  cmeadQS,  or  soon  after,  L'jy"" 
necaentated  by  the  spread  of  new  diseases,  introduced  hy, 
the  kuigbu  aod  their  firfkwaia  letnming  from  the  Kufi.t 
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How  terrible  were  the  ntTsgee  made  by  eome  of  theae 
diuosea,  such  as  leprosy,  ii  Bbowo  bj  the  feot  that  there 
were  counted  in  Franoe,  in  the  year  upwards  of  2000 
hoepitals,  gwig  by  -the  diitiocttve  aame  of  "  leproeoria." 
Englaod  mast  have  soffored,  as  well  as  FntDce,  {rota  the 
in&ax  of  the  infections  maladies  from  the  same  •oarce, 
although  the  English  cmsaders  were  much  less  Dumerous, 
and  man^  of  them  belonged  to  a  better  clasa  Neither  in 
France  nor  in  England  any  trace  ie  left  of  the  "lejooeoria" 
of  the  13tli  centnry,  all  the  ezirting  hoeptals  being  of 
inore  modern  foondatioD. 

The  most  ancient  in  the  list  of  English  hospitals  is  that 
of  St  Bartholomew,  London,  which  had  its  origin  in  a 
prb^  of  the  same  name,  foonded  by  Rahere,  a  minstrel 
of  King  Henry  IL,  about  the  year  1100.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  Rahera  obtained  from  the  king  the  grant  of  a 

Eleoe  of  waste  ground,  adjoining  the  monastery,  where  he 
uilt  and  endowed  a  hoepital  "for  a  master,  bnthren,  and 
•isten,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  poor,  diseased  people 
till  they  get  welL'  At  the  dissolntion  of  the  monaataries, 
in  the  reign  qt  Henry  VIIL,  St  Bartholomew  contained  100 
bedi^  with  one  physioian  and  three  aurgeonL  The  hoepital 
was  refoonded,  on  a  new  baais,  in  1544,  and  inoorporated 
by  charter  in  1016^  St  Bartholomew,  on  aoerant  of  its 
■go  no  less  than  of  the  esoellniqr  of  it*  medical  ttaSf  eon* 
tinues  to  stand  in  the  foremost  nmk  of  English  hospitals, 
as  of  the  endowed  eharities  of  die  conntry  b  generaL  Its 
average  aonnd  Inoome,  in  recent  yean,  amounted  to  abont 
X40,000,  derived  mainly  from  rente  and  funded  property. 
In  1876  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  had  S673  in-patienia 
and  19,676  ont-patients,  tt^ther  with  163,905  other 
MttBDts  attending  for  temporary  medical  and  soi^ioal  attM- 
oanoe,  thus  af^ding  relief  to  179,103  peiKHis  in  the 
eonne  of  thoyeab 

The  muagement  of  the  oldest  of  English  hoapitala  was 
united,  in  1782,  with  that  of  four  other  diaHtable  inatito- 
tions  of  the  same  kind  in  London,  namely,  Bethlehem,  St 
Thomas's,  Christ's  Hospital,  and  Bridewell  The  union  was 
effected  under  the  Act  23  Qeorge  III  &  77,  and  from  it 
the  joined  inatitntloDi  were  called  "  Um  fire  royal  hoepitals," 
their  snperintendenoe  being  placed  under  "  the  pioiu  care 
of  the  lord  major  of  London."  Only  three  oat  of  the  **  five 
royal  hoepitals,"  St  Bartholomew,  Bethlehem,  and  St 
Thomas,  now  remain  institutions  in  the  same  sense,  the 
other  two,  Christ's  Hoepital  and  Bridewelt,  having  been 
diverted  entirely  from  their  oiginal  deaiga  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  like  'St  Bartbolomew'e  originally  a  priory, 
founded  in  1247,  under  the  neme  of  St  Mary  Bethlehem, 
by  Simon  Fits  Uary,  sheriff  of  London,  wss  given,  with  all 
its  revennss,  by  Henry  TIIL  in  1847,  to  the  city  of 
London,  as  a  hospital  for  lunatics.  With  the  exception  of 
an  institution  of  the  kind  previously  founded  in  Granada, 
Spain,  it  was  tlis  first  lunatio  hoepital  in  Europe,  and  as 
such  aoqnired  large  fame,  though  for  a  long  time  not  well 
deserved,  the  antiAppy  inmates  being  treated  more  like 
caged  animals  than  human  soiFeren.  Bethlehem  Hoepital 
bad  its  first  site  in  Bishopsgata  Street,  from  which  it  was 
transferrad  to  Sfoorfields,  in  the  city  of  Loudon,  in  1675, 
nnd  finally  to  its  present  place,  St  Gfeoige'e  Fields, 
Lambeth,  in  1614.  The  income  of  Betiilebem  Hospital  in 
the  year  1876  amounted  to  £2S,\Bi.  More  wealthy  than 
Bethlehem,  and  with  revenues  eqnal  to  those  of  St 
Bartholomew,  b  the  Uiinl  of  the  **  royal  hoiftilals,''  St 
Thoma^  likewise  originally  a  priory,  and  converted  into  a 
hospital  in  1003.  The  old  building;  in  Sonthwark,  near 
London  Bridge,  was  levelled  to  the  ground  in  1862,  to 
make  room  for  tiie  Bouth-Eastem  RaQway,  when  a  new  and 
larger  edi&ia  waa  erected  in  Stangate^  Lambeth,  facing  the 
H<rasss  of  Parliament,  and  opened  in  1871.  Of  the  two 
floavertad  hospUal^"  the  firsl^  Chrisl^i  Ho^ital, 


Newgate  Street,  London,  founded  in  1053,  u  solely  devoted 
to  the  education  of  upwards  of  a  thooMnd  boys,  out  of 
reveunea  of  about  ^58,000  per  aonnm ;  while  ^e  second. 
Bridewell  Hospital,  hae  become  an  ihduatrial  achool,  tea 
annual  income  of  nearly  £18,000  being  employed  in  tho 
training  of  150  boys  and  as  many  girls,  under  a  schema 
settled  in  1860  by  the  "Charity  Commissionert  of 
England  and  Walea." 

There  are  no  official  etatistlcs  r^arding  either  the  total  i  , 

number  of  hoepitals  in  England,  or  their  revenues,  the  great  SoSSt^ 
majori^  of  theee  hutitntioos  being  maintained  by  volbn- 
ta^  contributions,  and  therefore,  as  previously  mentioned, 
by  Uw  exempt  from  the  supervision  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. In  a  few  provincial  towns,  such  as  Salisbury, 
Cambridge^  Bristol,  Winoheeter,  end  Tork,  there  ara 
hospitals  dating  back  to  the  first  part  of  the  16th  centnty, 
and  with  more  or  lees  oonsideraUe  revenues ;  but  otherwii« 
the  metropolie  is  the  chief  home  of  all  theee  dutitable  in- 
stitutions, both  ou  aooount  of  ita  wealth,  and  in  connexion 
widi  the  etudy  of  aiedidne  necessarily  demanding  central- 
iation.  Bsiddsa  tha  "  wjtl  hoq^tals  "  thm  are  othet^ 
endowed  and  unendowed,  posseeeed  of  la^  revennaa. 
Foremoat  among  them  stud  Guy's  Hospitd,  Sonthwait^ 
foondad  in  1731,  which  has  an  annual  income  from  iavaat- 
menta  of  over  X40,000,  and  rdievaa  0000  in-patienta  aad 
80,000  out-patients  in  the  oonrse  of  the  year;  and  tha 
Loodan  Hospital,  estaUlslied  ia  1740,  aad  snj^iorted  mainfy 
hj  vfrfuntary  eontiibutloa^  vrfudi  maintaina  6300  ia. 
patients  and  46,000  m^patient^  at  a  coat  of  X44,700  per 
annnuL  Among  the  othw  prine^  metropolitan  hoe^tele 
are  that  of  Wostminiter,  fonndad  in  1719,  with  an  aaanal 
income  of  X13,000  per  annum,  reliaviag  8000  in-pitienta 
and  30,000  outfatienU ,  St  QeOTge'a,  at  Fade  Cotnai^ 
opened  1733,  diebnning  £28,000  a  rear  for  4000  in- 
palieDts  and  17,000  out-pattente ;  and  tho  Boyal  Fraa 
Hospital,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  which  spends  £3^000  in 
relieving  annually  2000  in-patiente  and  26,000  outpatients 
There  were  altogether  115  hoepitals  in  the  metropolia  at 
the  end  at  1877,  of  which  number  16  ranked  as  "  genaral" 
hoepitals,  for  the  treatment  of  all  diteases,  while  tha  zaat 
were  devoted  to  apecial  malacUes  or  inflrmitiaL  To  dd  bi 
the  mainteiunee  of  all  theee  institutioni^  involving  an 
aggregate  expenditure  of  over  a  million  aterUi^  per  annum, 
there  has  been  made,  since-1873,  in  the  midcUe  June 
an  annual  ooUecLion  in  most  of  the  ohurcheeand  chapele  of 
London,  known  ae  that  of  the  "  hoepital  Sunday."  The 
collection  produced  over  £25,000  in  June  1877,  and  not 
much  lew  in  the  preceding  years.  The  receipts  of  1877 
wero  dbtributed  among  eeveuty-eix  general  aad  special  « 
hospitals,  including  four  medial  institutions  and  forty- 
three  dispensaries,  the  former  receiving  £32,747,  and  the 
latter  £3223.  In  addition  to  the  "hoepital  Sunday" 
there  woa  etarted  in  the  metropolis^  in  1670,  a  "hospital 
Saturday  '  collection,  made  later  in  the  year,  the  object 
heing  to  let  the  eo.called  working  claeses  oootributo  to 
institutions  maintained  almost  exdoslvely  for  their  own 
benefit;  but  the  receipts  in  1876  and  1877  were  compaifr 
tively  smaU,  with  large  expeneee  of  collection. 

Endotfiid  Charitiet, — While  no  authentic  informatian  Bndowea 
exists  regarding  the  number  and  income  of  the  charitable  ^'^''•^ 
institutions  maintained  \tj  voluntary  contribntiooa,  .tbaB****"** 
Charity  Oommissioners  for  Englaod  and  Walee  Imve  tssaed' 
from  time  to  time^  iu  their  rfli>orla  to  parliament,  aooonnla' 
of  the  financial  atate  of  the  endowed  charities  placed  under 
their  contn^    Appended  toone  of  theee  reports,  issued  in 
June  1877,  waa  aserieaof  tabular  enmmariea,  giving  an 
account  of  tha  income^  both  from  hndad  ivoperty  and 
invested  funds,  of  all  Aa  endowed  diaritias  nnder  tha  i 
intandenoa  of  the  coamiiMonew  ini 
Of  thoaa  tha  foUoviog  iiliisihitMdtl 
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Ezcunrr*  or  Ootnrrnuk 

DioeeMa  Cbftritiea.  

lliwiti«a    Admiaiatend ) 
bj  Soeiatf  of  FrieuU.  ) 
GntnlOuritiM  


«. 
23.547 
17,824 

ii.m 

17,1*10 
10,018 

S.763 

2,&0S 
U,169 
S4.818 
11,051 
1S,621 
23,161 
S3,M0 
8S,SM 

8,689 
18,741 

8,818 
44.014 
48,073 
84,865 
48,861 

87.907 
78.899 
18,684 
88,898 

5.725 
4%118 
86,381 
33,553 
30,985 
18,945 

6,165 
19,688 
17,721 
18,830 
81.886 
87,514 
63,640 

6,488 
56,818 
11.678 

4,500 
lL8»l 
8^459 


15  5 

16  3 
1  1 

7  10 
13  10 
6  8 


17  11 

6  8 

7  8 

r  7 

10  4 


16  8 

17  8 
9  1 
8  10 

IS  8 


8  10 
19  11 
8  8 
S  • 
«  8 


38,105  13  8 
9,636  16  0 
68,472   0  8 


1.806  17  3 
1,781  11  3 
5,110  6  3 
1,058  10  10 
567  10  10 
1,088  14  1 


S,02»  17 
881  13 
628  7 
1,439  1 
1,681  12 


600  IS  S 

1,815  1  9 

17,186  11  2 

890,796   1  6 


TOUl  InMntt  of 


Total*   1,668,260  29  1 


«. 

24,997 
86,904 
16,169 
20,973 
16.016 
4,106 
5.600 
19,483 
46,668 
18,686 
18,206 
28,949 
30,271 
48,356 
16,777 
19,1X7 
4.649 
64.788 
67,874 
38,637 
48,394 

99,027 
101.880 
28,366 
60,608 

6,827 
60,487 
81,349 
37,434 
34,704 
20,630 

6,886 
37,698 
36,280 
23,969 
29,882 
42,809 
70,924 
13,478 
63,376 
16,568 

7,469 
31,841 
87,627 


n,  ± 
18  6 
1  9 
4  11 

4  2 

8  2 

5  8 

16  5 
0  11 

3  3 

14  10 
11  9 

4  0 
7  10 

11  1 

6  10 

5  1 

17  9 
4  5 

17  8 

9  1 

17  2 

0  8 

18  0 
9  7 

15  0 
3  6 

IS  11 
IS  12 


8  8 

10  1 

8  10 

16  3 

1  3 

8  8 

10  0 

3  0 


86,029  0  3 
18,467  7  4 
88»U1  IS  0 


3,063  0 
3,090  19 
6,426  7 
1.586  8 
1,067  14 
1,«40  10 


8,697  10  6 
658  5  9 
3,012  16  10 
1,921  19  4 
9;487  10  6 
884   1  11 


10.801   7  8 
27,426  11  9 
616,666   6  6 


^198,481    8  -8 


It  will  be  aeeo  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  endow- 
Bnt  of  the  UM»  o(  the  ehuitiee  is  mainly  io  land.  The 
iMal  are*  ol  land  beloDging  to  khe  endowed  charities  at  the 
^  of  the  report^  Jnne  1677,  amoaoted  to  634,311  acres, 
brooght  an  aanual  rental  of  £1,443,177.  Rent 
AugM  and  fixed  annnal  paTmenta  for  land  produced  a 


further  <um  of  £115,073,  bringing  the  total  income  from 
real  estate  np  to  jCI,S58,2S0i  The  annnal  income  from 
penoBftlty  in  1877  amonnted  to  £640,213,  produced  from 
£17,418,300  of  tDTested  stock  and  £3,197,478  of  other 
inreBtmeDts.  Calcnlated  at  the  rate  ot  *  per  cent  interesti 
the  total  reTonne  of  the  endowed  charities  of  England  and 
Wales  represented.  In  1877,  a  capital  of  close  npon  fifty* 
fire  millions  sterling. 

Under  the  ptovisions  of  the  Charitable  Tmsts  Act  of  l^^^, 
1 853,  the  persoualtj  of  the  endowed  chaiitiee  has  to  be  ubia 
gradaally  transferred  to  the  "  Official  Tmstees  of  ChariUble  ''"^ 
Funds,*  consiating  of  two  persons  appointed  bjr  die  lord 
chancellor,  who  are  invested  with  luge  powers  both  of 
tnnsferment  and  re-transferment    Under  veiy  slow  but 
steady  progress,  the  work  has  been  going  on  since  the  year 
1864,  and  acccmlin^  to  the  tweoty^fonrth  annnal  report  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  issued  in  1877,  the  total  stun 
of  stocks  sad  investmente  held  by  the  "Official  Troateea" 
at  the  end  of  1876  Counted  to  £7,177,943,  after  dednet- 
ing  a  sum  of  £837,430  as  re-transfermenta. 

The.vastnees  of  the  work  of  the  Charity  Commisnonen  iHTiifoa 
and  "  Official  Trtutees  *  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  seven  u»''mm 
millions  sterling  standing  in  the  names  of  the  iMter  at  iht 
end  of  the  year  1876  were  divided  in  no  lets  than  8214' 
separate  accounta. 

The  annnal  income  of  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling 
divided  among  the  endowed  charitable  institntions  <tf 
England  and  Wales  nay  be  thns  analysed  as  to  crigin  : — 

Income  of  diaritiss  in  Loadoa  and  WMtsUastM^  ia<  £ 

etading  dty  oompaoiaa   288,764 

ether  local  ohaiitiM  1,814,914 

obsrities   664,788 


Tetal  2.1I8.461(„^ 

The  principal  objects  to  which  this  aunool  income  le  chamiM 
devoted  were  stated  as  follows  in  the  twen^'fonith  annnal 
report  of  tho  Chati^  OHnmurinMni  iMusd  in  1877 : — 

ObjMU  of  iBdkvad  ClMriUM.  Aaaaai  lacoM 

Kdneatioii,  inolnding  appMnticinff,  Ac....  £754,728 

CUrgj  and  ketuera  of  Chucli  of  Esglaiid  00,848 

Other  Cborch  patposss   11^886 

Wonoeafonnlsta  chspalt  end  nfalsters 88.8Si 

Parochial  and  other  pablio  naas   66,876 

Aaylimu  and  almshoaaas.   652,119 

Hoapitala  and  di^niaailesb   190,140 

Dismbatioa  smoogst  the  peer   S88.0SS 

Total  42,196,461 

EdtkxUional  Ckaritiei. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  pi«6ed>  Bdoea- 
ing  statement  that  aboofe  on»-third  9i  the  total  annnal 
income  of  endowed  eharitiea  td  England  and  Wales  is  for 
purposes  of  edncalion.  The  son  probtUy  rsptesentsbtttn 
fraction  of  the  actual  amoont  devoted  to  edncation,  nnce 
the  mtgority  of  the  inatitations  (oomoting  it  depend  eitber 
wholly  or  in  part  npon  Tolnntuy  contribation^  and  TSiy 
few  them  are  le^gely  endowed.  Among  the  more  im> 
portent  charities  for  educational  purposes  are  itto  SocietT' 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  founded  in  1698,  tiie 
income  of  wmeh  in  1876  was  £53,851,  including  legacies 
of  £16,000;  the  National  Soeiefy,  established  in  1811 
under  which  are  18,000  aduMils,  wUeh  had  an  inoane  of 
£36,931  in  1876 ;  and  Dglwieh  Cdlege,  founded  1^  Edward 
Alleyn  in- 1619,  and  reo^nized  by  Act  of  Farliament  in 
1858,  which  has  an  anniul  income  of  over  £16,000.  As 
before  mentioned,  the  English  universities  and  oflleges,  as 
well  as  the  schools  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  together  with 
all  cathedral  foundations,"  are  specially  exempt  from  tiie 
control  of  the  Charity  Commissionets,  and  no  account  is 
therefore  given  in  the  annnal  reports  of  their  revenues;  ■ 

Aiyivm*  and  AlmiAou$e$.  —While  ooe-third  of  the  annual' 
income  of  the  endowed  charities  is  for  ni^f^tlonsl  purpo6e|^  ^aiaai 
ono-fourthtis  for  the  nttintenanoe  of  aqrlums  antf^^g^^*"^''^ 
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hniMi.  Hieee  charitable  inttitutioDs  are  Bmnerona  all  over 
Bogluid,  and  rnanj  of  them  of  sncieiit  data,  bat  tiie 
inomnea  (tf  Qi»  minority  of  them  are  Teiy  imaU.  In  Uia 
Bebraolisalme  than  ate  ory  100  aaylama  and  ilmihnniM, 
and  the  total  nombar  ot  tlwm  in  En^aiut  and  Walea  is 
eonndaiably  mon  than  IOOOl  Among  tita  most  notable 
of  duae  inatitntiona  an  tha  CSuurter  House  of  LimdoB, 
•atabliahed  in  1611,  which  has  an  annoal  inoome  of 
X3ff,000 ;  the  akuhooaes  «i  die  Uorott^a  Cunpanr,  dating 
hack  to  1393,  endowed  to  the  aame  amonnt;  and  llocdw 
OoUigak  jUackh^th,  near  Onanwidi,  fonndad  1690,  with 
terenttea  «f  oTsr  410,000. 
DtowbR-  i>M<W(ti(»M^CA«-MBa— ThmisaonrioBs  agg^omam- 
tion  of  endowed  charitable  Inatitntions  in  many  parte  and 
TUuir  districts  of  England.  Huts  the  smalltown  oCBudod^  in 
Hwtfordshira^  has  ITdiaritiaa;  the  villaMof  Banstaad, 
Buny,  31 ;  and  tha  «^  of  Norwich,  38  di&mt  dharitiea, 
mortly  of  andant  date.  PnAaUy  a  aoct  of  CMupatition  tot 
baowiingfottndanof  ebaritaUeinstitatimi^  withthenamea 
of  the  originatma  going  down  to  poatarity,  existed  in  thaae 
and  many  mwe  amall  plaoaa  fur  acNne  p«iod,  which  led  to 
their  beooming  ridi  in  beqneata,  not  alwaya  to  the  adraa 
tags  of  fnton  ganaratioaa,  while  othw  towna,  aome  thickly 
iahabited,  nmaiaad  withoat  these  fonadadoaa.  It  ia  atated 
by  the  Charity  Commiautmera  for  Englaod  and  Walaa  ia 
their  foorth  annual  nport»  puUiahed  in  1677,  that  ^nat 
nforma  in  the  still  eziatiDg  inragnlar  diatribntion  of  chantiea, 
ariaing  from  endowmenta,  an  nigently  required.  *'The 
case  of  apariah,"  aaya  the  nport,  "  has  been  brooght  to  our 
notice,  which  ia  in  poaaeaaion  of  parochial  charitiea  to  the 
nine  of  npwaida  of  X800  a  year,  the  population  of  which 
iaat  peaent  46,  of  which  nomber  it  ia  belieTed  that  only 
fonr  or  five  aleep  within  the  pariah,  and  not  one  of  whom 
ooald  imperly  come  under  t£e  deeignation  of  poor."  It  ia 
estimated  that  the  total  amonnt  laiaed  annoally  for  charit- 
able purpoaao  inEngland  amounta  to,if  itdoea  not  exceed, 
ten  milUona  sterling—a  anm  atrikingly  indicative,  in  its 
abundance,  as  of  UMonal  kindneea,  ao  of  national  wealth. 

XIV.  ScwiHfft  eutd  WtaUh  €fih»  Population. 

Giving  AIpu  no  Clutritp  was  the  title  given  by  Defoe  to 
ortfinof  a  pampUet,  pnbliabed  in  1704,  in  which  he  reoommended 
the  eatabliahment  of  aavinga  banka  aa  a  remedy  for 
pauperiam,  the  cancer  of  which,  he  declared,  waa  only 
inoieaaad  by  charitable  inatitationa.  The  imaginative 
anthor  of  Sobituon  Cnuoe  thought  it  quite  poanble  that 
parliament  might  order  the  nation  to  be  thrifty,  gaming 
Acta  "  which  ahall  make  dmnkards  take  can  wife  and 
children,  ^ndthrifts  lay  up  for  a  wet  day;  make  laiy 
fallows  diligent^  and  tbooghtieaa,  aottiah  men  canfnl  and 
provident'  A  long  time  elapsed  before  Defoe'a  wiah  foic 
aavinga  iMmka  waa  acted  npon.  In  1771  Franda  Maa&rea,  a 
thooghtfol  philanthropiat,  carried  a  bill  through  the  Houae 
of  Commoni  enabling  rate-payera  of  pariahea  to  eatablish 
sarings  banka ;  but  ue  bill  waa  thrown  ont  by  the  Lorda, 
as  revolationary  in  ita  nature.  Sabaeqnentiy  th^ra  were 
several  private  efforts  to  effect  the  aame  end,  which  mot, 
however,  with  only  trifling  aucoesa.  A  aavinga  bank  for 
the  poor,  under  the  iU-choaaa  name  of  "  Benevolent  Inatitn- 
tion,"  waa  eatabliahed  by  the  Rev.  Joaeph  Smith  at  Wend- 
OTST,  Bnckinghaauhire,  in  1799,  on  the  model  of  a  Bwiaa 
"oiiaie  de  domeetiquea,"  and  a  aimilar  one  Hn 
iVsdIla  Wakefield  at  Tottenham,  near  London,  in  1804, 
the  title  of  the  latter  being  that  ot  ^'Charitable  Tmat" 
But  theae  inatitationa  mat  with  no  support  from  the  people; 
and  it  waa  not  htion  the  year  1817,  when  parliament  took 
the  aobject  in  hand,  and.  le^alated  npon  it*  that  aavinga 
banka  took  root  in  tha  ooontiy;  Theatatnteiriaoh  eflboted 
h  was  Act  S7  Ooorge  m.  cl  100  and  130^  which  phwed  all 
the  aavinfis  banks  of  England  and  Vales  under  the  OOBtnl 


of  the  QoranuaaDi   In  16S3  t!ie  Aob  was  extended  to 
Ireland,  and  in  18SS  to  *f^*;*t^«n^ ;  but  in  neither  of  tiiese  | 
diviuons  vt  the  United  Kimdom  had  it  to  any  degree  tho 
aame  effect  aa  ia  England.    For  various  reaaona,  ebiel  i 
among  them  ordinary  banking  laeilitiee,  aavinga  banka  I 
never  floorished  greatly  in  Soaaand,  while  the  poverty  of 
the  eonntiy  prevMited  them  flonriahtng  in  Ireland. 

Tlie  extension  of  aavinga  banka  in  En^^and,  rather  alow  i>e«< 
at  firat^  becsme  very  mariced  during  tiie  decennial  period 
from  1830  to  1840,  and  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year  S33 
df  them  had  been  eataUiahed  in  the  ooni^,  dm  total 
d^oaita  amonnting  to  XSl,036,19a  Thenceforth  the 
d^oaita  zoaa  steadily  one  million  evacy  year  ontil  1846^ 
when  than  came  a  period  of  deoreaaetill  1849,  ft^wed  by 
a  fnrOw  inoreaae  which  kated  nnintetniptedly  till  186L 
At  the  end  of  the  latter  year,  the  total  deppeita  ia  the  aav- 
inga baidn  id  England  and  Walea  had  riaeo  to  £36,85S,S0& 
The  depoaita  in  Sootland  at  the  aame  date  amounted  to 
X3,037,963,  and  in  Inland  to  X3,153,001. 

The .  foUdwiog  table  ahowa  tho  amount  of  depoaita  Prc« 
received  and  i^id  book  by  tmateea  of  the  old  savings  htii 
banks,  in  England  and  in  Walea,  during  evety  third  year^^* 
from  1864  to  1876,  together  with  the  earn  of  the  total  >s». 
caiotal  at  the  end  at  caw  year,  the  whole  exdnaive  of  tiie 
depoaits  in  post-^Boe  saving  banka : — 


Oli  SvrliMi  BMAa. 


Tmti. 


18U 
1867 
1870 
1878 
1878 


Raoalvad. 

<Paid   

Capital... 
ItaceiTed. 

Paid  

Ospital... 
BwMivad. 
Paid  

Baoairad. 

Fiid  

Capital... 
Bwaind 
Paid   


BagUna. 


a 

0,680,823 
8,8S7,«3« 

88,748,148 
8,589,400 
8,807,107 

80,874,081 
0,687,188 
8,868,980 

81,088,088 
8,844,183 
8,800,686 

81,801,888 
8,888,701 
77084, 8M 

84,308,663 


WalM. 


£ 

177,889 
388,838 
984,910 
169,089 
188,478 
976,831 
188,404 
178.684 

1,039,488 
343,479 
198,393 

1.318.687 

'  198,968' 
367,308 

1,801,098 


The  fadlitiee  of  the  people  to  place  their  aanngs  eecunly  ! 
and  (KoAtably  wen  greedy  inoreaaed  by  the  eata'bliahnMnt  F|«aj 
of  poat-office  aavinga  banker  by  which  the  number  of  offioea  mS 
taking  depoaita  waa  apread,  as  it  bad  never  befon  been,  all  '**^ 
over&ecountiy.  By  Aot34Tict  e.  14,paeae(linlS61,the 
postmaater-general  waa  empowered  to  direct  aU  poatmaatan 
to  receive  d^toaits  of  money,  of  not  loM  than  one  ahininfe 
for  nmittaoce  to  the  centna  office  at  St  Uartin'e-l»Onnd, 
London,  to  be  repaid  on  demand  witii  31par  eent  intarsat 
per  annma   The  first  ot  the  new  poat-<imce  savings  banka 
wen  opened  throughout  Great  Britain  w  the  16tii  BofUm-  ' 
ber  1861,  and  their  progreaaaince  that  time  ia  shown  m  the  ! 
snbjofaud  tabK  which  gives  the  number  (rf'oSoea  open, 
the  nnmbw  of  depoaita^  and  the  amonnt  (rf  depoaiu^  in 
yean  and  peiioda  of  years,  from  1861  till  1876 


ITiom  18th  Sapt  1801,  to 

Slrt  Deo.  1883  

1888.  

1884  

1886.  , 

Avernaa  of  6  na.  2888^. 

1871.Z  

1878.  

1878  , 

1874  

1876.  

1878.  


3686 

3991 
8081 
8831 
8816 
4886 
4807 
d868 
5068 
3300 
6448 


Swain  at 


889,318 

843,848 
1.110,783 
1,803,809 
1,803,081 
8,888,631 
3,746,346 
3,917.898 
8.044,888 
i.188,488 


£3.114.889 

8,861.809 
8,860,000 
S.719,017 
6,883,108 
6,884,839 
7.809,918 
7,985,740 
«,S41.888 
8,788,868 
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Tha  total  number  of  both  old  and  post-offioe  aaviags 
ft  banks  open  at  tbe  end  of  tlie  year  1876  vas  6912,  imd  tbe 
1^  total  ntimbar  of  depositon  3,195,761.  At  tbs  20th 
NoTember  1876  there  were  1,493,401  accoonta  open  -with 
the  old  saringa  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
amount  owing  to  depoBitoni  was  ^43,283,700,  being  aa 
avarage  of  nearly  £29  for  each  depositor.  The  amoant 
depoeited  in  post-office  saTings  banks  at  the  end  of  1876, 
in  the  name  of  1,702,374  depositors,  waa  £26,996^160,  an 
ararago  of  £15,  17s.  (see  page  240). 

It  appears  from  the  detailed  anneal  retams  of  the  old 
ttTiogs  banks,  which,  notwithstanding  the  wide-spread  com- 
petition of  the  posb^ffice,  still  hold  over  34  millions  of 
sanngB  of  the  lower  classes,  that  these  savinga  an  made  in 
nrj  uneqaal  proportions  throughout  England  and  Walea 
Thej  are  largest,  aa  may  be  expected,  in  Middlesex,  where 
the  deposiu  amounted  at  the  end  of  1876  to  £5,347,217  ; 
but  Lancashire  came  Tery  near  it,  with  deposits  of 
£6,302,982.  The  coantj  of  Tork  stood  next,  the  deposits 
at  tiie  date  amonnting  to  £3,960,754 ;  while  three  more 
counties  showed  deposits  of  over  a  million,  nantely,  Deron* 
•bin,  £1.950.303 ;  Cheshire.  £1,335,084 ;  and  Northnm- 
btduid,  £1,166,086.  As  a  nUi,  the  mannfaeturing  coun- 
ties  of  England  show  ii  far  larger  amount  of  sarings,  per 
Ittad  of  popnlatioB,  than  the  purely  agricultural  counties, 
which  lOMj  b*  mflBewntlj  explaioied  hj  the  lows  ess  of 
ftgw  In  the  letter.  In  two  counties  of  Englaad,  Hnnt- 
Jngdonahiie  and  Bntlud,  there  were  no  saTiogs  banks  of 
the  (dd  eetabltthmeak  in  1876 ;  and  the  same  was  tite  case 
in  two  counties  ct  Wales,  Anglesey  and  Merionethshire, 
la  Walei  in  geneial  tlie  saTings  are  tu  below  those  in 
Ea^bmd.  There  were  in  the  iM  aavingi  banks  oi  Camar- 
Muhire  OB^  708  dwositors  at  the  end  of  1876,  bung 
ate  in  1S2  of  the  popnlafion.  The  proportion  at  the  same 
date  for  the  whole  of  Eogland  and  Wales  was  one  de- 
positor in  every  21  of  tbe  population,  and  iot  Wales  alone 
CM  xa  miry  87. 

AuamtHta  to  Income  rajr.— While  the  statistics  of  the 
Bvings  banks  serre  as  Taluable  indications  of  the  growth 
of  habits  of  thrift  among  the  lower  claasee,  they  fnmish 
Ktdo  or  no  information  of  the  progress  of  national  wealth, 
ft  is  natnrany  impossible  to  measure  this  progress  with 
ai^  approach  to  accural^,  but  &ir  estimates  towards  it 
may  be  drawn  from  the  income  tax  retnma  Originally 
institTited  in  1799,  to  defray  the  ezpensesof  the  war  against 
France,  the  income  tax  was  levied  from  that  date  till  1816, 
when  it  ceased,  the  motion  for  its  renewal  liaviog  been 
defeated  in  tha  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority. 
IheUucwas  re-impoaed  iu:1842,by  Act  9  and  6  Vict  c  35, 
and  renewed  at  internals,  but  with  constant  changes  in  the 
■nonnt  taxed  per  pound  of  income.  In  the  first  financial 
year  of  its  being  leTied,  ended  April  5,  1843,  the  total 
sannal  Talne  of  property  and  profits  assessed  in  England 
and  Wales  was  retnmed  at  £227,710,444;  but  the  amount 
uk  to  £221.101,717  in  1844,  and  £220.464,968  in 
184S,  while  it  reached  agam  £237,863,132  in  1846. 
Ihere  was  a  rapid  increase,  scarcely  checked  for  a  few 
Tears,  at  interrals  from  this  date  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
la  the  financial  year  ending  1848,  the  total  annual  ralue 
of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  the  income  tax  in 
Ea^d  and  Wales  had  risen  to  £229,868,326,  in  1851  to 
X230,419,304,  in  1854  to  £256,333,899,  in  1857  to 
£361,069,680,  and  in  1860  to  £282,312,309.  The  in- 
crease from  this  time  opto  the  financial  period  ended  April 
t,  1876 — the  last  yew  for  which  returns  have  been  pub- 
bbrd  IB  Jannary  1878 — is  shown  in  the  snbjoined  table, 
vhieh  ipun  the  total  annual  ratue  of  property  and  profits 
tssflssed  to  ineomo  tax  in  England  end  Wales,  as  well  as  in 
fte  United  Kingdom,  during  each  of  the  fifteen  vean  from 
lHlt•m5^- 


TMI«  «Bd*d 

ApMltth. 


SnicUnd  mi 
WalM 


1601 
I6S2 
1863 
1U4 
18«S 
18U 
1887 
1868 
1869 
2870 

im 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


£283.248.000 
295,894.978 
802.828,234 
818,639,959 
ai5.175,427 
860,277,478 
898,437,958 
865,368.419 
870,070,360 
879,810,635 
898,fi06.773 
413,223,690 
439,603,158 
463,470.571 
481,774,580 


£335,654,211 
351,745,241 
859,143,697 
371,102,842 
895,828,680 
413,105,180 
423,773,568 
<30, 368,971 
434,803,957 
444,914,228 
465,594,368 
482,338,317 
513,807,284 
543,025.761 
571,068.187 


Under  the  Act  of  1842  which  instituted  the  income  tax,  ^'^^■'^ 
all  incomes-were  ordered  to  be  taxed  under  five  classes,,  or  comes 
scbedales,  marked  by  the  first  ^re  letters  of  tbe  alphabet,  cujur. 
Schedule  A  was  to  comprise  all  incomes  from  ownership  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  tithes ;  schedule  B,  alt  incomes  from 
occupation  of  lands  and  tenements ;  schedule  C,  all  in- 
comes from  public  diridends  and  annuities  schedule  D,  all 
incomes  from  trades  and  professions ;  and  finally,  schedule 
E,  all  incomes  from  Qoremment  offices  and  pensions^  The 
annual  value  of  each  of  these  classes  increased  in  the  fifteen 
years  from  1861  to  1879,  but  in  reiy  unequal  proportions 
The  least  increase  was  in  the  incomes  under  schedule  B,' 
arising  from  the  occupation  of  lands  and  tenements,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  25  per  cent,  during  the  period, 
while  there  was  but  a  slightly  larger  increase  in  the  incomes 
under  schedule  C  and  E,  the  former  comprising  diTidends 
and  annuities,  and  the  latter  public  salaries  and  pennons 
On  tha  other  hand,  the  incomes  onder  schedule  from 
ownership  of  lands,  more  than  doubled  in  England  and 
Wales  m  the  course  of  (he  fifteen  years  from  1861  to  1876^ 
and  tiis  incomes  under  schedule  D,  from  trades  and  pro^ 
fesrions,  were  not  far  fnnn  trebling  during  the  saat 
period. 

The  following  taUe  exhilnte  the  ^ual  rise  in  annwO, 
value  of  these  two  elaues  of  incomes  in  England  and  Walail  Imoms 

during  the  fifteen  years  1861  to  187S  :— 


TMntaSad 
AfHi  Kh. 


1861 
1882 

1863 
1864 
1865 
]M6 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 


Iscoinn  vndn 
Sahvdol*  A. 
Ownmblp  ot 
Land!  u)d  HoiuH. 


114,058,538 
120,124,206 
121,328,434 
122,993,875 
131,341,499 
185,144,463 
110.699,900 
116,341.387 
117,907.336 
119,429,807 
124,814,413 
126,896,143 
127,271,923 
ISI.084,816 
132,720,684 


Sebadnl*  D. 

Trkde*  and 


£81,631,826 
85,S08,<10 
88,809,999 
96,982,709 
106.696,319 
116.601,940 
147.678,723 
147,676.240 
149,461,239 
164,174,618 
164,058,371 
176,447,874 
198.172,490 
214,806,681 
229,396.893 


and  pro- 


The  annual  value  of  the  incomes  assessed  under  schedule. 
A  in  the  year  1875  was  £16.716,474  in  Scotland,  and 
£12,994,735  in  Ireland,  the  aggregate  for  the  United 
Kingdom  being  £162,431,893,  eo  that  England  represented 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  Under  schedule  D,< 
the  annual  value  of  the  incomes  in  1875  was  £27,412,223^ 
in  Scotland,  and  £10,133,323  in  Ireland,  making  an, 
a^regate  of  £266,942,347  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and' 
leaving  not  far  frrai  six-sevenths  to  the  share  of  Eq^All. 
and  Walea. 
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ffnirtk  <^  Fidimoi  /hmhm— The  ioooiM  tax  retnnu 
arg|rth  Ayvx.  in  tlw  pneading  taUei  fareiah  impoTtaat  mRterials 
nattMAi  ifff  MeBrteinmtL  if  mlj  traraziiiutelj,  the  national  income 
of  England.  iStjahoWjAiitof  aU,tiiat  itisnot  ooljgroT- 
iDfb  ont  gtowing  at  an  enonnoni  rate.  Thia  is  eoncIuuTely 
proTcd  ^  the  ntnma  of  tiie  aggregate  annual  Talue  o£  the 
Lioomea  aaaeued  under  schedule  D,  eomprieing  the  gains' 
derired  from  trades  and  profesBtons,  inelading  in  the  same 
the  pn^ts  from  snch  nndertakioge  as  mines,  rallwayB,  canals, 
and  gas  and  water  vorka  It  is  said,  with  tnithf  that 
these  incomes  noder  scludule  D  are  "  the  tme  gaoj^  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,^  and  if  this  he  admitted,  the 
people  of  England  are  growing  Tastly  in  prosperity.  In 
the  fifteen  years  from  186L  to  1876,  the  increase  in  the 
annual  ralue  of  the  incomes  of  England  and  Wales  taxed 
onder  echedole  D  was  no  lees  tibaa  1147,865,566,  being  at 
the  nte  of  ^9,857,704  per  annum.  In  Scotland,  during 
tiie  same  period,  the  increase  of  incomes  under  schedule  D 
was  at  the  rate  of  jCI,269,298  per  annum,  and  in  Ireland 
at  the  rate  of  X353,136;  while  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
^oniit  Kingdom  it  was  at  the  rate  of  £11,480,138  per  annum. 

Aocvmnlaitd  WttUtk — There  hare  been  many  attempts 
made  to  estimate  the  amount  of  capital,  or  of  accumulated 
wealth,  of  the  country  in  recent  times,  and  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  increaaioK  One  of  the  meet  recent^  as  well  as 
most  Taluable  of  uese  estimates,  was  contained  in  an 
elaborate  paper  by  Mr  Robert  Qiffen,  head  of  the  statistical 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  read  before  the  Statisti- 
cal Society  of  Londonon  the  ISthof  January  187&  Tak- 
ing the  income  tax  returns,  down  to  the  year  ended  March 
31, 1875,  the  latest  for  which  particulars  were  published, 
for  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  Mr.  Qiffen  arrived  at  the 
ponclusion  that  "  the  total  capital  bf  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  be  reckoned  at  a  mipimnm  of  8600 
millions  sterling,"  this  being  "  the  capitalixed  Talus  of  the 
Income  derived  from  capital,"  or,  in  other  wordi^  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  nation. 

"It  is  a  bewiUerin'g  flgnr^"  tan  Ifr  Gtffm,  "about  etann 
tlmei  the  auotut  of  our  national  .oeb^  wbioh  may  thus  be  rack* 
onod  with  all  •oberneu  as  a  fieabito.  Xearlf  7S00  milliona  oat 
of  this  amount  bendea  miut  bo  rackonod  as  incoma-jieldinff,  only 
the  mnaining  1000  miiliona  bolng  act  down  u  tha  Taloa  of  mor- 
ale property  or  the  direct  property  ^  inporisl  or  local  aathoritieo, 
which  does  net  yield  any  indiridual  nTeDD&  The  mE^atioa  may 
perhaps  be  made  that  to  aomo  eitent  these  are  only  ngurea  in  an 
aecoant— that  the  eapttal  onttay  on  the  eoO,  plant,  machinery, 
factoriea,  and  boniea  of  Ehgland,  or  on  the  eiieiilatlng  capital  of 
English  induitry,  wonld  not  come  to  bo  moch.  But  in  reply  1 
would  eay  that,  while  there  is  no  eridence  one  war  or  the  other  aa 
to  what  the  outlay  has  been,  while  wa  shall  sorer  know  what  it  has 
cost  from  generation  to  generation,  to  giro  na  all  this  Inheritance, 
there  is  loine  justification  for  thinking  that  the  Talue*  are  stable 
and  not  transiuiT.  Thsy  represent  an  estate  on  which  thirty-foor 
millioui  of  people  have  facilities  for  prodnctioa  and  distribution, 
which  must  be  equal  all  in  all  to  the  facilities  existing  anywhere 
elee,  because  they  are  constantly  tried  in  the  fomace  of  frea  trade, 
and  are  not  austaiued  by  any  adreutitioiu  meana.  If  certain  pro- 
pertiea  luTo  scqnired  what  Is  called  a  monopoly  raloe,  it  is  becaose 
aetual  worhere  are  ahl*  to  pay  the  oorreapondiug  rent  out  of  their 
first  earnings,  and  have  ample  wages  and  profit  besidee.  Id  snch 
natter*  the  property  of  a  great  country,  Ule  a  factory  or  bosiseaa^ 
mnst  be  valned  as  tbet  of  a  goine  concern,  and  the  monopoly  Talue 
which  certain  things  acquire  only  enters  into  the  i^nestunt  oi  the 
disttibutlon  of  the  estate  and  its  income." 

Aa  regards  the  growth  of  capital  in  the  course  of  Ae  first 
o,^th  tliree  quartern  of  the  preeent  century,  Hr  Oiffw'b  calcula- 
°n  th«"**  ^<>°*  ijiowed  that  it  had  been  going  on  at  an  ererlncreasing 
e^nuT  greatest  incmse  tmng  plaea  In  the  decoulial 

'  period  from  1865  to  1875.  The  following  table  was  pnb- 
uslied  by  him  as  an  approVimate  account  ot  die  capital 
■nd  pn^wr^  existing  in  tiie  United  Kingdom,  distinguished 
•a  asseued  and  not  assessed  to  income  tax,  in  each  of 
the  yean  1865  and  1875,  givea  in  miUiou  of  pounds, 
with  the  amount  and  percentage  of  increase  b  the  ten 
yoars>- 


0Mtd■a«n«»wl^ 


.Aanssn  10  nocnaHix. 

X«nds.  »  

Houses  

Fan?sn'  profits  

PubUo  funds,  lea  home  fuBds.. . 

Utnss  

Ironworks  

Raflways  

Canals  

Gssworks  

Quarries  

Other  profits  

Other  inoome.t«z,  prioeipaUy 
trades,  profemons,  snd  com* 
puies   


Totsl 


KoT  issBsaan  to  ixooici*Tax. 
Trades  and  profsHions  omitted ... 
Income  tnm  capital  of  faon- 

income'taz'payiug  clseeis , . .. 
Foreign  lUTeetments  ifot  in 

Schednlea  OsndD  

Uorable  ^  yieUiog 

isooms.  

OoTwament  and  local  property  .. 


Grand  Total 


1 


luei»Mi  1S7B. 


UK 

isn. 

Mlinnw 

8007 

Uniinse 
1(3 

lOSl 

IVBt 

999 

mm 

M 

630 

OOB 

So 

o 

nil 
211 

51V 

BOB 

1411 

19 

6< 

37 

196 

7 

S9 

314 

iU 

668 

241 

68 

18 

SO 

S 

11 

87 

88 

16 

a 

S 

t 

8 

100 

M 

H 

Oft 

as 

669 

11S8 

469 

71 

ms 

6848 

1706 

85 

75 

100 

SO 

40 

SAA 
wvv 

BO 

inn 

800 

SOD 

600 

700 

200 

49 

300 

400 

100 

33 

81U 

8648 

S486 

40 

Id  the  coodnding  part  of  his  papsr,  Hr  GiOan  entered  npon  th4  Dutrl 
diffleolt  task  of  estimating  the  disWbntion  of  the  inercaaeM  wealth  a 
both  in  the  three  diTisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  among  ceuS 
classes,  preminng  that  "  it  would  be  dilBcult  to  find  solBcient'  wcaiU 
details,  owing  to  the  large  amounta  of  inoome  which  are  aamed  itf 
one  part  of  the  eoontry  and  pey  income  tax  in  another.  | 

"  The  great  inoreaae,"  he  goes  on  to  aay,  "both  in  amount  and) 
per  head  of  popnUtioa  is  nndonbtedly  in  Zngland,  althon^  thei 
income  tax  retoma  show  clearly  enough  that  boUi  Iralawl  and' 
SootUnd  now  progress  very  rapidly.  In  another  aapcot,  ns.,  aa  toi 
whether  es^tu  ia  being  more  dwiaad,  or  is  socnmnlatiiig  in  fewer 
hands,  I  sm  sfMd  the  dMa  are  not  aoSMently  |ood  for  anT  aar^ 
conclnsions.  ^ere  are  certain  means  for  comparing  the  number  oC 
asaassments  onder  Schednle  D,  at  different  amonnta  of  ineome^j 
which  would  appear  t»^w  that  the  number  of  lar^  ineomaa  k 
Inarssains  nor*  qnldcly  tttan  the  inerasaa  of  population  or  the  in* 
eraase  or  waalUi.  But  the  het  d  the  rich  class  baooming  a  little 
more  numerous,  would  not  proTs  that,  as  a  whole,  the  number  ef 
people  poasesaed  of  moderate  eapitd,  and  the  arerage  amoont  thej 
poiiiasid,  are  inereaaingor  diminishinff,  while  the  incrvaaing  number 
of  compauy  saaeaaments  nndsr  Schednle  D  nalces  the  n Amber  of  I 
aasassmsnta  altogether  nseless  for  comparison,  as  we  haTs  no  Infor- 
matioB  whatcTer  respecting  the  number  of  indlTidual  shareholdsra 
in  the  different  companies,  the  srerage  amount  of  each  Isdiridaal 
interest,  and  the  interests  of  the  holders  in  Schedule*  A,  B,  mhI  C" 


depression  ot  almost  au  orancnes  oi  iraao  ana  inanstry,  ju  umen  s  jdAmi 
conclusions  were  that  the  process  of  growth  oontinned  nnin- 
terruptedly.  He  expressed  hia  couTlctton  "that  in  no  year  ia  the 
accumulation  absolutely  at  au  end,  and  that  In  many  diico'  npoa 
tiona  it  is  eren  more  actiTe  iu  dull  years  than  it  is  at  other  times,  capital 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  capital  outlay  on  railways  is' 
incessant ;  that  dnring  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  depreMton, 
and  eren  now,  the  nation  is  saving'in  railways  Tcry  neariy  aa 
mnoh  as  the  annual  incoms  of  the  ca|Ht«l  iuTcMod  in  them.  Ia 
agrieultnra  again,  there  is  a  constant  annnal  reclamation  of  land  In 
progress,  besides  an  incessant  outlay  on  the  older  cnlUTsted  are*. 

 The  truth  is  that,  owing  to  the  dlTision  of  labour, 

there  mnst  be  a  Taat  diaorganitation  of  industrT,  not  a  mere  tem> 
porary  falling  ofl  from  a  former  inflatioD,  berore  accnranlation  can 
be  wholly  checked.  A  certain  portion  of  the  commnnity  is  told 
as  it  were,  to  creste  the  accumulations,  and  if  the  accnmolations' 
were  not  made,  we  should  see  in  the  buUding  tnde^  ia  railway 
construction,  in  shipbuilding  and  ntinerotts  othtr  directioua,  • 
wide.spread  stoppage  of  works,  and  maases  of  unemployed  Iabou«t%i 
far  exceeding  aarthiRg  witnessed  eren  in  those  teiriUe  tiUMt  ofl 
depression  which  were  frequent  before^  the  free  trade  periodl 
when  industry  wss  partially disorguii%d»aiid  psupertsm  sasomeil 
most  threatening dlnensfeiiiJil wMlbaUM  of  ^  affoets  whidi 
I.  would- follow,  we  must  saaumsthstdiSi9NHsJs..fltL^plBtB^iliA 
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<ftn  ia  no  Moppt^  of  tocamoktion]  but  thtt  Kcamnhtkm,  on 
tht  eontnry,  goH  oa  >t  ptanat  in  moit  dfraetioju  »t  an  nataga 
utDcil  rsbk  Of  ftt  a  nfa  gnstar  tlua  tha  svanga, 

Aoothsr  Winaot  political  •aoaomift  and  autiatielan,  lb*  lata 
Vr  Dndlay  Baxtar,  who  nad  a  paper  oa  tha  "  Matiooal  Waalth  of 
tha  United  Kingdom:*  bafore  the  Statiftioal  Sodatf  of  London 
OS  tba  Slat  'of  JannarrlSM,  Jaattanyaanbafota  Ur  Glffen,  tot^ 
a  talt  lem  Iw^eAilTfe v  than  tha  latter  anoat  tba  cnutanej  of  inaeaaa 
of  the  national  waahh.  He  ozpreaaad  hia  belief  tliat,  whQa  "  the 
ineome  of  England  la  tha  largeet  of  asf  nation,  add  ihowi  wonder* 
fal  good  Cortana  and  pnapantj,  wa  moat  not  fotg.^  that  it  taata  to 
an  nnatabla  foosdation.  The  tttm  d  trade,  or  ontinacj  and  ahort- 
dghtednoM  in  oar  woriing-claaaea,  or  a  grmt  naTal  war,  nay  drive 
pi  fnw  tha  matkata  of  tha  iiorUI,  aad  bring  down  oor  aoziuair  aa 
well  aa  on  pcodnotira  indvatriea,'  Hr  Dndin  Baxtar  wonna  np 
eooeTnnooa  with  an  eloquent  waning.  **  bgland'a  poaition,'' 
ha  azalaimad,  ■"  la  not  that  ^  a  grant'  landed  proprietor,  with  an 
anTid  laranna,  and  only  aalgeot  to  occational  loaa  of  ciopa,  or 
tMtUa  dapndadooa.  It  ta  that  ti  a  graat  nafchani  wbo^  br  im- 
aUU  Bndeipltd,ha«gdoMltlw  frMti  ' 


tian^  and  dareioped 

an  a— nnona  eommarea^  bat  Sin  to  aapport  an  aver  foeraaaing  hoot 
of  defModenla.  Ha  haa  to  anoouDter  tha  lUtt  of  trade,  and  to  faoe 
jealoaa  riral^  and  can  onlj  depend  on  conttnnad  ^qoi  lodgment 
aad  tbfUUM^  irith  tba  help  of  Qod,  to  maintain  bintau  and  hla 
— oaeMon  in  tfia  foremoat  place  among  the  natloaa  of  tha  vorld." 

XV.  Gowtrnaunt  and  Lawt. 
iivi  Aa  Tfaigiii^  itudi  ■low  in  the  gnttneM  of  hw  maltb, 
^  ^  tba  «xteDk  ^  htr  coaunerce,  «nd  the  TutnesB  o(  her  mann- 
faetniM^  M  also  dow  ih»  htrfil «  naiqaa  pla^  among  natioiu 
as  regard*  her  goremineDt  Under  the  nominal  form  of 
VI  Mradjtacy  monarcli/,  with  r«tricted  powen,  the  nati<»i 
b  aetaalij  gorezned  hj  two  Euuaea  of  Parliament,  whose 
lawi^  when  aeaentad  to  by  the  sovereign,  form  the  etatates 
of  tfae  nalm.  It  haa  been  already  remained  in  the  article 
CoxamvTiOH  avd  OoBrrmrnoitja;  Law  that,  in  reipect 
her  gownnno^  **  England  diffeii  coaepicuowlyf ronmoet 
ether  ooontriea.  Her  cmetiUrtum  ia  to  *  large  eitent  trn- 
wiitten,  natog  the  word  in  nuch  the  Hune  BMiae  aa  when 
we  qiaik  of  nnwritteo  law.  Ita  ndea  can  be  foond  tn  no 
written  docament,  bat  depend,  aa  ao  much,  of  Engtiah  law 
doai^  oo  preeedent  modified  by  a  conatant  prooeaa  of  inter- 
ptetatum."  One  of  the  moet  tnonghtfol  of  modern  political 
writara,  the  late  Mr  Walter  Bagehot,  sketched,  in  perhaps 
fewer  worda  than  any  other,  the  nature  of  this  tinwritteu 
ud  oonatantly  modified  eonatitation  in  its  moat  recent 
^  upecb  "The  efficient  secret  of  the  £it|(Ush  eonatitation,'* 
'  he  am  *'ma/  be  described  as  the  dose  union,  the  nearly 
complete  foaion,  of  the  czecntive  and  legislatire  powers. 
According  to  the  tradititmal  theory,  aa  it  eziata  in  all  the 
bookSf  the  goodncas  of  our  eonatitation  consists  in  the 
entire  separation  of  the  I^palative  and  executire  authoritieB ; 
bat  In  truth  ita  merit  consists  in  their  singolar  spprozima- 
tioa.  fDie  connecting  link  is  the  Cabinet.  By  that  new 
word  ve  mean  a  (tommittee  of  the  legislative  body  selected 
to  be  the  execotive  body.  The  legislatore  has  many  com- 
mitteee,  but  tbia  is  its  greatest  It  usee  tot  this,  ita  main 
committee,  the  men  in  whtun  it  has  moet  confidence.  It 
does  not,  it  is  true,. choose  them  directly ;  but  it  ia  nearly 
omnipotent  in  chooaing  them  indirectly.**  It  ia  a  atrildng 
Qlnatration  of  the  fact  of  the  eoiutitution  of  England  bein^ 
"onwritten"  that  the  Cabinet,  though  univetsaUj  and  un- 
dupatedly  admitted  to  represent  the  GoTsrument  of  the 
couDtiy,  remains  utterly  unknown  u  such  both  to  the 
vritten  law  and  the  legidatur&  The  names  of  the  persons 
^0  eomposa  tiie  Cabinet  for  the'  time  being  are  sever 
afleially  announced,  nor  are  there  even  any  offidal  records 
af  ita  meetings^  or  of  the  lesolotiona  which  may  have  been 
aooe  to  at  tham  by  the  memben.  Strangeat  of  aD,  the 
Cabinet,  virtual^  nomin^ed  by  the  legialaUve  body,  and 
dapendiog  for  ita  exiatenoe  on  a  m^ority  (rf  supporters  in 
^haa  Mw  yak  ban  fmnally  ncog^iizad  by  any  Act  <d 
■ndiaBmit 

Although  the  aaanm^if^n  of  the  ezecutlTe  by  a  committee 
the  la^slaton  ia  ofc^jjiratiTelyinodeia  4^  forming. 


as  Lord  Macaolay  says,  "the  great  English  revolution  of  rower 
the  17th  centniy,"  the  supreme  authority  of  parliament  ia  Sfc'tf^ 
of  ancient  date,  forming  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  tha  ^^^^ 
realm.    *'The  power  and  juriadiction  of  parIiament;''.Sir 
Edward  Coke  hud  down  the  rule,  "  ia  ao  tranacendent  and 
abaolute  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  catuea  or 
petaonsi  within  any  bounds.*   With  equal  emphaus, 
William  Blackatone  added  that  to  parliament  "  that  abaolute 
deepotic  power,  which  must  in  all  govmunente  redde 
aomewhere,  ia  entrusted  by  the  oonatitatioa  of  iheee  king-' 
dema.'*   In  eonatitntional  fiction,  parliament  consists  at 
three  "estates  of  the  realm,"  namely,  first,  the  Lord* 
Spiritual,  aeoondly,  the  Lords  Temponl,  and  thiidfy,  thaJ 
Commons ;  but  the  more  modem  ftMrm     division  is  that 
into  two  Booaeai  deeoribed  aa  the  Upper  and  Lowe^  or 
that  of  the  Lords  and  the  CoBUuai&   {See  TtAUAMxnr.} 
Sttietly  apeaking^  a  member  of  the  Upper  Houae  ia  a' 

Siriiamentaiy  rapreaantative  equally  with  <me  of  the  Lower 
ouaiS  wdinary  language^  npreeMUini^  aa  often  it 

dose,  great  beta,  the  title  of  "menbsr  of  parliament*  ia 
only  given  to  membem  of  the  Houae  of  Commnui 

The  Uiqper  Hooaib  or  HmaaotLordi^euiBistetrfaTai)'-  The 
ing  nambar  iA  memben  aa  regaida  the  r^raaentatim  of  hwSt^ 
England,  but  fixed  with  respect  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.- 
In  the  offidal  **  BoU  of  the  Loida  Spiritoal  and  TamporaV* 
issued  at  tha  commeiicement  of  the  parliaments  aeaaioo, 
of  1878,  tbe  number  oi  members  of  the  Upper  Houae  wan 
returned  at  exactly  000,  the  list  comprising  S  membera  ofi 
the  reyal  family,  2  arehbiahopi^  21  dukes,  19  marquesseB^j 
1 13  earls,  34  viscounta,  24  biabop^  246  barons,  16  Scottish' 
representative  peers,  and  28  representative  peui  of  IrelandJ 
All  the  peers  of  England,  aa  well  as  those  whoee  patent  of 
peerage  is  for  the  United  Kingdom,  have  seats  and  votes 
in  the  Houae  of  Lozda,  but  the  peera  of  Scc^land  and 
Irehmd  are  rapnaented  tmlf  by  ddegatea,  thoaa  for  Scot- 
land  being  elected  lot  every  new  parliament  ud  those  for 
Inland  for  lifeu 

The  Govemmen^  Uupugn  the  aoverdgi^  haa  an  unie- 
atricted  power  for  creating  new  peerages,  which  at  times  f.'no« 
haa  been  laigely  need  for  poUticd  purpoees.  During  the 
reigu  of  Queen  Victoria,  up  to  tbe  end  of  1877,  there  were 
CTMted  101  new  peerages  under  varioua  edininistratioua. 
The  Ifil  peera  ao  created  form  at  present  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Houae  of  Lords,  deducting  from  its  mil  the 
spiritual  and  representative  members.  Nearly  thrce-fourtha 
of  the  existing  peerages  have  been  created  since  the  accea- 
sion  of  tbe  House  of  Hanover. 

The  actual  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  branch 
of  the  legislature,  are  not  very  dearly  defined;  but  it  ia  rnnc. 
generally  assumed  that  it  has  a  revising  faculty  over  all  bills  o  ':i..> 
pjused  by  tbe  Commons,  except  thoee  relating  to  the  public  Com 
revenue  and  expenditure.  As  a  rule,  a  very  small  number 
of  peers  take  part  in  tbe  work  of  a  session,  and  the  ex- 
tremely limited  attendance  is  signified  by  the  role  that  three 
meqibersan  sufilcient  toform  a  quorum  in  ibeUpper  Houae, 
while  there  must  be  40  in  the  Lower  Housa  One  of  the 
reasons  of  non-attendance  of  tbe  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  former  times  was  &mt  special  pririlege  <tf  votj 
ing  bv  proxy,  which  has  now,  however,  fallen  into  diana«. 
Moet  of  the  aittinga  of  the  Upper  Houae  an  not  only  vesy, 
ahort^  but  irregular,  the  custom  bung  to  a^joom  **  dming 
pleasure,"  which  means  that  the  lonl  chaneellor,  at  tb»^ 
deputy  sjleaker,  mqr*  in  the  axetdaa  <tf  bia  diaoetioiL  two 
other  peera  being  preaen^  taka  Us  aaat  <»  the  woolsadJ 
and  order  buaineaa  to  uroeaed  at  any  hour  dwang  ihe  da^ 
Beaidee  its  legislatiTe  Ainetiui^  tbe  Honaa  ia  invested  witu 
high  judicial  powon,  forming  the  anprene  eonrt  of  eppea^ 
in  tbe  realm. 

If  nominally  inferiw  to  tha  U^er  Bsnaa^  the 
Hooae  of  legisla(ua^  or  HoaBigd& 
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it  in  aetool  p<nrer  and  anthonty.  It  ia  ft  pow«r  eoutantly 
OQ  the  immasc^  and  tendiog  to  absorb  ul  otheta^  having 
pioved  the  most  auspiciotu  lor  GoTemment 

"  WliAtoTer  maf  hkre  besn  the  cironmatanoea,"  MjsOr  Hmio, 
of  UelboariM,  in  hu  eUbcnt«  work  on  tiw  go-nramm  of  KngUnd, 
**wfaich  Ud  to  the  gnthul  fonutioa  of  paruanwatuy  fforanuoent, 
Ihe  e«us  of  iti  oontUoaoM  u  clear,  la  practical  politfc^  m  in 
•very  otW  art,  the  gnat  teat  of  axcoUanoa  ia  ioooeaa.  Bat  ia  at 
I«ut  Britiih  comfflomtiM,  tha  aoeoma  of  pariiainaiitary  eonmment 
does  not  admit  of  doobt  As  £dwam  L  fotud  us  aappliea 
TOtad  hj  tha  npreaentatlTeB  of  hia  bargeaaea  mora  profitabla  than 
the  tollagea  at  wliioh  be  aaaaaaed  their  oonatitaetita,  ao  experience 
baa  abown  to  later  aoTeretgna  the  great  adTantage  to  their  gOTwn- 
ipent  of  our  modem  BTitem.  'Wura  la  foimar  timea  the  oolj 
tamed;  for  miuoTenimsnt^  teal  or  nppoaed,  waa  a  change  of 
^ynae^,  the  evif  ia  now  obrncted  at  no  greater  coat  than  that  ot  a 
miaiatanalcrida.  Where  In  former  timea  aariona  erila  were  endtued 
beeaaaa  the  remedy  waa  vona  than  the  diaeaaa,  area  trivial  fnoon- 
Tenienoea  now  sxdte  nniranal  oonplaiata,  nd  mat  with  apeady 
MBMdy." 

AlthoD^  poliUoIlf  tam^otsB^  Houe  of  Co&immu 
cannot  pi^oog  its  own  tmstwice  beyond  seven  yew.  The 
areiagB  dniatum  o(  perHsments  ia  the  pnseift  oentoiy  hai 
bean  three  jmn  and  e^^t  uondu^  a  term  almost  enctly 
ocAneiding^riih  the  amrage  doiation  <tf  Cabinets  within  the 
period.  Tin  folbiriiw  table  giTee  13m  dates  at  whidi  the 
parliaments  of  tiie  United  Kingdom— daUng  fiom  the 
union  <tf  Qreat  Britkin  with  Iteluid,  vhieh  took  efibct  on 
the  lat  of  Jannai7  ISOO^mefc  and  were  diaolred 
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27  Sept  17M 
SlAng.  1802 
161>ee.  1806 
22Jnne  1807 
24  Not.  1812 

4  Aug.  1818 

23  Apr.  1820 

14  Not.  1828 

28  Oct  1880 
14Jnna  1881 

29  Jan.  1833 
19  Feb.  1885 
14  KoT.  1887 
11  Aqk.  1841 
21  Sept.  1847 

4  Not.  1882 

SO  Apr.  1867 

81  May  1859 

«7ak  1888 

lODae^  1888 

Slfar.  1874 


Waadlatahad. 


29  Jan.  1602 
24  0at  1806 
29  Apr.  1807 
24  Smt,  1812 
10  Jnna  1818 
29  Feb.  1820 

2 Jnna  1826 
24  July  1830 
22  Apr.  1831 

8  Dec.  1832 
SO  Dec.  1884 
18Jtay  1837 
28Jnne  1641 
23Jaly  1847 

iJoly  1852 
20  Ifar.  1867 
23AOT.  1869 

«Jnly  1865 
SlJnly  1868 
MJan.  1674 
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oi  tiie 
Bouaa 
CI  Cool- 
Bona. 


The  8horteet4ived  Hoiue  of  GotEmooa  waa  the  third  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  existed  only  for  fonr  months 
and  fifteen  days,  while  the  bogeet  vas  we  seventh,  which 
sat  six  years  one  month  and  nine  days,  thus  rsaching  nearly 
the  extreme  limit  of  age  set  to  puliament  by  the  oonsti- 
tntion  of  the  realm. 

The  eonstitntion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  framed  by 
the  Beform  Sills  of  1832  and  1867-68,  is  that  of  a  body 
of  668  members,  elected  by  nearly  universal  snfErage,  bat 
in  Tery  unequal  electoral  divisions.  Under  the  lE^glisH 
Reform  Act  of  1867,  extended,  with  slight  changes,  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  1868,  the  franchisa  was  given  to 
all  hooseholders  in  boroughs,  and  occupiers  of  lands  or 
honses  rated  at  no  less  than  ^12  in  countieB,  thus  admit- 
ting to  the  right  of  electing  members  of  [nrliament  the 
majority  of  the  adult  male  popolatioD,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  class  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  elections, 
under  an  Act  passed  in  1872,  take  place  by  secret  vote  and 
ballot.  It  appears  from  an  annual  return  made  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that^  at  the  md  of  June  1877, 
tiie  total  number  of  its  constitnents  in  EngUnd  and  Wales 
amounted  to  3,377,761,  while  in  Scotland  at  the  same  date 
,the  number  was  303,31^  and  in  Ireland  S31,360w  The 
tmmber  of  members  ratwned,  respectively,  fox  the  eonntios, 


boroughs,  and  luiTO^tiea  of  aaeh  of  the  three  dividona  eCj 
the  United  Kingdom,  irith  tha  nlimbn  of  eleetoia  ml  tha* 
register,  was  as  ndlows  at  the  end  of  June  1677 
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It  is  stated  in  a  recent  parliamentary  return  that,  if  th^ 
allotment  of  meuibers  of  |>arliament  to  each  of  the  three' 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  regulated  solely  favj  | 
population,  on  the  basts  of  the  last  census,  England  ana 
Wales  should  have  498,  Scotland  60,  and  Jrehad  97  repre^ 
sentatives ;  while  if  the  allotment  were  made  acoordug  to' 
contributions  to  the  public  revenue,  England  and  Wales' 
should  have  614,  Scotland  79,  and  Ireland  S7  membera 

It  has  become  the  most  important  function  of  the  House  V**^ 
of  Commons  in  modem  timea  to  appoint  the  Government 
for  the  time  being,  and,  more  immediately,  those  l'*fi^ing  I 
members  of  the  Government,  headed  by  the  prime  minister, 
known  as  the  Cabinet  Far  reaching  as  is  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  nation,  it 
naturally  must  stand  in  the  background  of  this  hi^iar 
power  of  choosing  the  mlera  of  the  country,  aince  the  latter,  1 
besides  guiding  the  executive,  likewise  are  the  more  in^j 
mediate  framers  of  all  the  laws  that  are  passed.  '"Oa'- 
legislature,"  says  Mr  Bagehot,  in  his  already  quoted  wmLI 
"  chosen,  in  name,  to  make  laws,  in  fact  finds  its  princuial 
business  in  making  and  ux  keeping  an  executive.*  It  haa 
come  to  be  tacitly  undentood  that  the  leading  stateeman  of 
the  political  party  possessing  a  m^ority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  must  fill  the  place  of  prime  minister,  offidaUj 
styled  first  lord  of  the  toeasuiy,  while  the  other  chief  moa 
of  the  parfy  hava  a  dain  to  beeoma  memheia  of  tha 
Cabinet. 

'<The  laadlBg  ndolater  sdaeted,"  s^  Xr  Bagahot,  '■has  to 
chooae  his  aeeoaatea,  but  he  onlr  chooaea  among  a  ehamed  obttlflk 

The  poaitioQ  of  noat  men  in  parliament  forUda  tbeir  being  iuT^od 
to  tha  Cabinet ;  the  position  of  a  few  men  enaores  their  being  In- 
vited. Between  the  compolaoiy  Uat  whom  be  muat  take,  aniTtlM 
impoadUa  liat  wbou.  he  cannot  taharapiima  miniatar'a  in<hpaiidBBA 
chmce  In  tha  formation  of  a  cabinet  u  not  veiy  large;  it  axtaads 
rather  to  the  diTiaion  of  calnnet  officea  than  to  the  choice  <tf  cabinet 
miniatere.  Parliunent  and  the  nation  baTe  pretty  well  aettlad 
who  ahall  hare  the  iliat  slaeoa;  bat  they  bava  not  diacrimtnated 
with  the  aame  accuraoy  wnioh  men  ahall  hava  which  plaea.  Hm 
bigbeat  patTonege  of  a  ^rime  mlniiter  la,  of  oousa^  a  OMiridenibla 
power,  though  it  is  ezerciaed  n&der  cloae  and  ImperatiTe  leatrietioD^ 
and  it  ia  far  teaa  than  it  aeema  to  be  when  stated  in  thawy,  or 
looked  at  from  a  distance.  The  Cabinet,  In  a  word,  fa  a  board  ef 
control  ehoaen  by  the  legislating  out  of  peisuis  whom  ft  tmfei 
and  knows,  to  nue  the  nation. " 

There  is  no  fixed  number  of  members  for  the  CabinaLj 
annrnum  than  of  regular  meetings  of  the  members  admittedl  , 
to  it.   In  vecent  years  tha  number  ^loMnbers  varied  ftcm)  ' 
eleven  to  lixtaai,  the  fiiai^d<bbNAMM|^jatain^ 
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beiDg  in  1876,  under  the  promienbip  of  Mr  Disraeli,  ju^ 
prerimis  to  hia  eleratioa  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of 
earl  of  Beaeonafield.  All  Cabinets  yet  formed  included  the 
following  nine  members  of  the  administration : — the  prime 
mioiiter,  the  lord  chancellor,'  the  lord  president  of  the 
council,  At  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  lecretarieB 
of  state  presiding  over  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs, 
war,  India,  the  colonies,  and  home  atTairs.  To  these  nine 
members  there  are  naualty  added  Tarious  others,  most 
frequently  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  postmaster- 
general,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  (See  also  the  artide  Cxbiket.) 
*cMn  T^e  Cabinet  does  not  constitute  more  than  about  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  executive,  or  what  is  geuer^y  called  the 
""^  Government  With  every  chaoge  of  administratioo, , 
neceasitated  by  the  e'xpressed  will  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  forty  to  fifty  political  heads  of  department  have 
to  quit  theU  plaeai,  to  make  room  for  meu  belonging  to  the 
patty  which  can  eliim  a  parliamentary  majo^.  Besides 
the  departments  already  menti9ne4  whose  heads  are 

I       gnenlly,  or  sometimes,  included  in  the  Cabioet,  then  an 

j  otben  of  great  importance,  lueh  as  the  Committee  of 
Oouoeil  on  EdueaUon,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Office  of  Worka  and  Public  Buildings,  and  tBs  various 
dmrtments  for  the  coUeetiou  of  the  national  rerenn^  con- 
wisred  to  form  part  of  the  Qovemment)  or,  mne  correctly, 
the  admbiiatration.  The  chief  officen  of  all  tiwse  bntnebes 
cf  the  adminiatration  change  with  the  CsUnet,  with  the 
cseeption  of  the  heads  of  the  departmenta  of  the  customs, 

I  eariaa^  etampa,  and  taxes,  who  hold  permanent  appoint* 
meata.  Snl^eet  to  political  ehangea  likewise  an  the  great 
hw  otteen  of  the  crown,  the  lord  chancellor,  attorney- 
general,  solicitor-general,  and  judge-advocate-general  of 

I  England,  the  lord-advocate  and  a(Mieito^general  <tf  Scotland, 
and  the  lord  chancellor,  attorney-general,  and  ^olicitor- 
genraal  for  Ireland.  These,  as  M.  the  other  membeia  of 
the  political  administration,  hold  office  "durante  bene 
idadto,"  instead  of,  as  the  administnton  of  the  law,  or 
judges,  "quamdiu  bene  ae  gesseriot" 

In  closest  contact  with  the  constitution, and gOTemment 

Snd.  of  England,  and  similar  to  them  in  nearly  every  respect, 
an  its  laws  and  their  administration.  Unlike  most  other 
eonntriea,  England  has  no  code  of  laws;  nor  would  codifica- 
tion be  caatly  poeslble^  seeing  that  tiie  principles  which 
govern  the  national  jurisprudence  are,  like  those  which  lie 
at  the  basb  of  the  constitution,  as  much  "  nnwrittea,"  as 
"written.*  Broadly,  the  whole  body  of  laws  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  first,  those  springii^  from 
immemorial  usage,  sanctified  by  judicial  decisions,  and, 
secondly,  those  spriugiag  from  parliamentary  enactmenta. 
The  former,  in  their  nature,  take  far  deeper  root  in  the  na- 

^  tioual  life  than  in  the  latter.  This  is  expressed  by  the  fact 
that  then  were  law  exponents,  or  judges,  long  before  there 
were  law-makers,  or  legislators.  Tho  most  ancient  of  Eng- 
lish courts,  that  of  King's  or  Queen's  Bench — in  its  correct 
legal  title,  "the  Court  of  the  King  before  the  King  him- 

I        self,'*  coram  tpn  regt — was  far  older  than  parliament  itself, 

I  for  it  can  be  traced  back  clearly,  both  in  diaracter  and  the 
essence  of  its  jurisdiction,  to  the  reign  of  King  Alfred.  Not 
Vuch  lesa  ancient  thau  "the  Court  of  the  King  before 
the  King"  was  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  acted  for 
agas  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  the  offieina  Justitice,  forming 
ttiia  OTigin  of  the  courts  of  common  law.  The  independence 
of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  of  Chancery  was 
destroyed  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1671,  exactly  1000 
years  after  tiie  acceaaion  of  Alfred. 

The  Judicatura  Act  of  1871,  amended  aivi  enlarged  in 
1879,  and  in  operation  from  the  1st  of  November  1875, 

'■t    Bade  very  important  alterations  in  the  administration  of 
,^iitin  in  VaffuvBL^JBy  ita  provkions,  aimiiig  centrally  at 

L 


a  fusion  of  the  judicature  for  the  better  distribution  of 
judicial  force,  there  was  formed  a  single  court,  called  the 
"High  Court,"  divided  into  fife  departments,  called  respec- 
tively the  Queen's  Bench,  the  Chancery,  the  Common  Keaa, 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  Probata  Divorce,  and  Admiralty 
divisions.  It  is  in  these  diviuons  that  is  vested  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law,  while  the  "  High  Courts"  or,  more  fuUy, 
the  "  High  Court  of  Justice,"  as  such,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  existence.  It  is,  as  one  of  the  judges  described 
it  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Judicatnn  Act,  an  en* 
nMimii,— that  ii^  it  exists  only  in  the(»7,  or  in  contem^ 
tion  of  law. 

At  the  head  of  the  judicial  administration  of  the  kingdom,  oencTAi 
as  at  present  constituted,  stands  the  Lord  Hi^h  6hancellor  of  i^wtnA 
Great  Britain,  a  political  officer  changing  with  the  Cabinet,  (tuue^ 
presiding  over  the  supreme  Court  of  Judicature^  and  form- 
ing part  also  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
sitting  as  a  court  of  appeal  There  an  annually  abont  100 
caaes  heard  and  determined  before  the  jadictal  afflunittee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  seldom  less  than  SOO  cane  "re* 
maioing  for  hearing  *  or  in  arrean,  the  number  tending  to 
increaMk  All  the  j  ndges  of  the  divisions  of  the  High  Court 
form  part  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  has  besides  four  special  paid  judges.  Pnudent  of 
the  first  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice; 
the  Queen's  Bench,  is  the  lord  chief  jnettee  <rf  England, 
under  whom  are  four  "  puisne  jnatieea,"  whila  the  second 
division,  the  Chancery,  is  presided  over  the  Maiter  of 
the  R<dls,  who  has  at  his  side  three  vice^anodlon 
edministuing  law  in  the  Ti»chaneellor^  eonrti.  mthtn 
the  CSiancery  dinuon  ue  the  great  seal  patent  office,  and 
office  of  the  oommisiionen  ot  patents  for  inventions,  the 
designs  registry,  and  the  trade  marks  registry.  In  the 
third  of  de  divisions  of  the  H^h  Oourt^  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  president  has  the  title  of  lord  chief  justice,  and 
in  the  fourth,  the  Exchequer,  that  of  lord  chief  baron,  the 
former  having  under  him  four  '*  puispe  jostices,"  and  the 
latter  four  "  puisne  barons."  Finally,  in  the  fifth  diviiioi^ 
that  of  ProhaAe,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  cases,  Uiere  is  one 
iwesident  ud  one  judge,  with  an  admiralty  advocate, 
queen's  proctor,  and  an  admiralty  proctor.  (See  also 
CouET,  voL  vi,  p.  616.) 

Besides  the  great  courts  of  law,  which,  like  the  fa»  obonK 
going,  have  jurisdiction  all  over  the  kingdom,  then  an  a  S^Slk 
number  of  courts  exercising  local  jurisdiction  within  coun- 
ties,  boroughs,  and  other  defined  districts.  Foremost  among 
the  conrta  of  local  jurisdiction  are  'those  of  assize.  The 
great  inconvenience  of  resort  by  suitors  from  distant  parte 
to  the  seat  of  the  central  courts  of  law  led,  from  a  vei^ 
early  period,  to  the  appointment  of  justices  "  in  eyie,"  or 
itinerant  judges,  authorized  to  hear  dvil  and  cnminel  causes 
within  a  prescribed  circuit 

These  circuits  of  assize,  altered  at  various  times,  are  at 
present  seven  in  number,  denominated  respectively  the 
South-Eastern  or  Home,  the  Midland,  the  Northern,  the 
Oxford,  the  Western,  the  North  Wales  add  Chester,  and 
the  South  Wales  clicuita.  The  South-Eastem  or  Home 
circuit  embraces  the  Counties  of  Herts,  Essex,  Hunts,  Cam- 
bridge, Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  the 
assizes  being  held  at  Hertford,  Chelmsford,  Huntingdon,' 
Cambridge,  Ipswich,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Norwich,  Maid*' 
stone,  Lewes,  and  Kingston ;  the  Midland,  the  countiea  of 
Bedford,  Bucks,  Derl^,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  NotU,  North- 
ampton, Kutland,  and  Warwick,  vrith  asuzes  at  BedfoidJ 
Aylesbury,  Derl^,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  NorthJ 
ampton,  Oakham,  and  Warwick ;  the  Northern,  the  eonni 
ties  of  Cnmberlsind,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Durham) 
Northumberland,  and  York,  the  assizee  being  held  at  Cui 
lisle,  Applet^,  Lancaster,  Ua&chestu,  Livwpool,  Qtphaiu 
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of  Berks,  bzfoid,*  Worcester,  Stafford,  Shropthira, 
Hweford,  Monmoath,  and  Gloucester,  the  antset  being 
^eU  at  Readinjt  Oxford,  Worcester,  Staffon^  Shrembtuy, 
|Hereford,  .HoDmoath,  aDd^QIoaceate^;  and  the  Weetem 
jetrcuitf  the  countiee  of  Haats,  Wilts,  Poraet,  Devoii,  Corn- 
i.irall,  and  Soraenwti  with  aaBises  at  Winchester,  Devirea, 
jporchester,  Exeter,  Bodmin,  and  Taaotoo.  The  North 
jWalea  «nd  Cheater  eircait  extends  over  Uoatgomety, 
'V*rioiietb,  Carnarvon,  Anglesey,  Denbigh,  flint,  and 
jCSieahin,  aauiM  being  held  at  Welshpool  Dolgelly.  Oar- 
narron,  Beumaria,  Ruthin,  M<^d,  and  Chester;  the  Sooth 
iWales  Ciieuit  amInaeaB  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  CarmurtheD, 
Glamorgan,  Bnoon,  and  Radnor,  with  asBtzea  at  Haverford- 
wea^  Car^gan,  Carmarthen,  Swansea,  Brecon,  and  Free- 
teign.  In  ereiy  oircttH  diere  are  at  least  two  aasins  held 
vrerj  year,  moaUj  in  qwingandaommer;  but  in  the  more 
{wpulons  cironitB  there  are  also  winter  asaizea.  The  appoint* 
menta  of  the  jadgea  for  the  Tariooa  aaaices  are  made  ont  in 
the  Chancery  dirision  of  the  High  Court  of  Jostice,  the 
custom  being  to  let  the  selection  take  j>lace  by  mntual 
agteoment  among  the  memben  of  the  judicial  bench. 
<^ntii  Among  the  other  local  courts  of  jurisdictioii  deeerring 
eoul*!'**  notice  are  the  Centtal  Criminal  Court  d  London,  the 
SmimT^  Middlesex  SesaioDs,  and  the  Surrey  Sessions.  The  Central 
Criminal  Court,  sitting  at  the  Old  Bailey,  tries,  as  indi- 
cated by  Its  name,  only  criminal  eases,  the  sessions,  presided 
over  by  a  judge,  taking  place  once  every  month  throughout 
the  year.  Different  in  organixation  from  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  are  the  two  metropolitan  law  court*,  going 
by  the  names  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions  and  the  Surrey 
Sessions.  These  courts,  instituted,  not  only  for  the  trial  of 
priaonets,  but  for  Tariooa  administrative  purposes,  such  as 
the  licennng  of  public-houses,  and  the  inspection  of  weights 
and  measures,  are  composed  of  county  justjces,  or,  ss  Uiey 
ore  commonly  called,  magistrates,  presided  over  by  a  chair- 
man and  assistant  judge.  Similar  in  constitution  to  the 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  Sessions  are  the  general  and  quarter 
■esdions  of  other  oountiea,  Thciy  are  held  in  the  fint  week 
letter  March  31,  June  24>  October  11,  and  December  28,  it 
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being  left  to  tin  decision  of  the  taaatj  juaUess 
them  to  fix  the  exact  dot*  vhao  ttajr  are  to  oommoDoe^ 
with  liber^  to  moke  aaeli  changes  la  ahdl  aot.intnfiat 
with  the  holding  of  the  assixea.  The  oowity  Juatioa^ 
assembled  in  general  and  qjiarter  aessioD^  have  JnnadietioB 
in  ciTil  and  criminal  actiwts^  exoept,  aa  ng^rda  tlu  Iirtter, 
cases  of  tresson,  peijuiy,  and  other  heavy  cfinm   

By  the  Munidpal  Corporation  Act  of  0  aod  6  WilHam 
IV.  cap^  76,  cities  sad  boroughs  in  i^gland  aid  Wales  ciuu 
may  have  a  system  of  magisterial  judicature  similar  to  that 
of  counties.  The  ordinary  duties  of  county  justieei^  ont  of 
sessiona,  ore  performed  for  most  cities  siid  boron^  by, 
their  mayors  or  other  magistrates.  By  the  sama  Aet^' 
conrta  of  quarter  sessions  may  also  be  granted  to  dtiea  and 
borongha,  The  sol?  judges  of  such  coutts  are  recordert, 
empowered  to  take  cognizance  offencee  in  the  same  man* 
mer  as  conrta  of  quarter  aeasions  in  counties^  but  with  a 
jurisdiction  to  levy  counfy  rates  and  to  grant  lioaneais  or 
to  exercise  any  at  die  other  powers  vested  in  town  oonnetlfc 
The  reeorcCer,  who  must,  be  a  barrister  of  not  less  than  fin 
yean*  atanding,  haa  to  hold  his  court  quartoriy,  or,  if  &e> 
ceasory,  more  frequenUy ;  and  should  there  be  an  nnosn^f 
lai^  ntwiber  of  cases  to  be  tried,  he  may,  with  the  Bano> 
tiou  of  the  town  council,  form  a  second  ,coort,  under  the 
presidency  of  an  "  asatstont  bairister,"  approved  of  by  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Bome  Defttrtmeat 

It  was  long  the  opinion  of  writers  on  juaspnideQe^ 
foreign  and  Rngtisb,  as  well  ss  of  the  publio  in  genera^ 
tiiat  one  of  the  most  manifest  advantages  ttf  "F-^liTh  law  " 
waa  in  its  general  adoption  of  trial  by  jury.  Li  reoant 
times,  however,  a  growing  tendency  has  been  manifested  to 
trust,  at  least  in  civil  casei^  more  to  the  admintstntion  of 
the  law  by  judgea  than  by  juries.  This  tendency  ia  atrik- 
ingly  shown  in  the  most  important  juridical  statntea  passed 
lately,  Uie  Judicature  Acts  already  referred  to^  Thm  con 
be  no  doubt  that  on  this  subject  the  legislature  expresses 
but  pubUc  opinion,  and  that  what  is  ordered  1^  parliament 
in  reepect  to  changes  in  the  admiuistration  of  the  EkigGsh 
law  is  done  by  the  will  of  the  nation.  (r.  lu^ 
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ENGLAND,  the  land  of  the  Angles  or  En^iah,  ii, 
iiaeoording  to  its  etymology,  the  distinctiTo  name  of  that 
part  ol  Britain  in  which,  by  reaaoa  of  the  Teutonic  conquests 
in  the  fifth  and  aizth  centuries,  the  TeutoDio  race  and  speech 
became  dominant  The  name  ia  in  itself  equally  applicable 
to  IHm  older  hami  of  the  Angles  in  Qermeny ;  but,  though 
eognmte  fbnn%  as  Ji^vte)  are  to  be  found  tbere^  tiie  exact 
forma  Jn^m  or  Smglaitd  do  not  seem  to  hsTO  bean  in  nae. 
As  aralied  to  Ittdr  settlementa  of  EogUihrnen,  setUementa 
msdft  man  starting  fnan  Britun,  it  is  used  with  direct 
and  cmwcions  nference  to  the  elder  En^and.  New 
England  implias  Old  England.  Tbs  name  is  uue  etjioolo- 
gieally  applicable  to  Engfiah  aettlemrats  anywhere ;  histori- 
cally it  belongi  to  ihe  gneat  English  settlement  in  Britain, 
And,  m  its  vse  lor  many  a^  past,  it  baa  not  taken  in  tbe 
whole  (tf  that  port  of  Britain  which  is  historically  English. 
Part  of  northern  England  was  at  an  wrly  time  detached 
from  die  English  kingdom  to  form  part  of  Scotland.  And 
agun,  frtnn  the  part  of  England  so  detached,  tiie  English 
kngae^  and  much  of  English  Uood,  has  further  spread  over 
wt  cl  the  proper  Scotland.  In  modem  usage  then 
England  means  somewhat  leas  than  tbe  land  whieh  is 
marked  ont  by  ita  strict  etymology.  It  does  not  nesn  tbe 
whole  of  the  Teutonic  part  of  Britain,  but  only  that  part  of  it 
which  baa  formed  the  kingdom  of  England  since  the  present 
liue  between  Eu^and  aad  Seotlaad  waa  drawn.  But  in 
any  case  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  name  is  a  purely 
political  name.  BAtain  is  a  certain  part  of  the  earth's 
Borface,  with  unchangeable  physical  boundaries.  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  are  political  names  of  parts  of  Britain, 
which  have  had  different  meanings  at  different  times,  accord- 
ing aa  Uie  part  of  Britain  to  which  they  have  been  applied 
has  been  larger  or  smaller.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  these  political  names  are  oomparatively  ^odem. 
Englaodf  for  instance,  is  not  heard  of  by  that  name  till  late 
ia  the  tenth  century.  In  fact  it  hardly  could  have  been  a' 
formal  title,  used  in  the  country  itself,  till  tbe  many  English 
settlements  in  Britaiq  had  become  one  kingdom.  It  is  not, 
as  we  ahall  see,  the  oldest  name  for  tbe  Teutonic  part  of 
Britain.  Bat  as  the  Tarioua  English  kingdoms  were  fused 
into  one,  England  became  and  remained  tbe  name  of  that 
one.  England  then  is  that  part  of  Britain  which  came  and 
remuned  noder  tbe  direct  nile  of  tbe  king  of  the  English. 
It  thus  excludes  Scotland,  meaning  by  Scotland,  as  by 
England,  a  greater  and  a  smaller  space  at  different  times. 
It  also  in  strictness  excludes  Wales.  Legal  phraseology  is 
not  quite  consistent  on  this  head ;  but  the  more  accurate 
description  of  South  Britain  is  **  England  and  Wales," 
rather  than  "  England  "  only.  Wales,  first  under  its  own 
princes,  then  under  the  English  kings,  was  long  a  depend- 
eney  of  England  rather  than  a  pert  of  England;  and  its 
complete  political  incorporation  with  England  has  not  alto- 
geUier  destroyed  its  separate  character. 

England  then  is  the  name  which  certain  historical  eTents 
caused  to  bs  applied  to  a  part  of  tbe  isle  of  Britain.  Tbe 
histoiyof  England  tbereforl'strictly  begins  with  tbe  begin- 
ning of  those  events  which  caused  part  oi  Brit^  to  beeune 
England.  Tbe  history  of  England  has  no  concern  with  die 
ssi&r  history  of  Britain,  except  so  far  as  Is  needed  to  make 
tbe  worimw  of  those  causes  tntdligible.  Nor  need  it  dwell 
na  ibe  esrlmr  bistocjr  of  the  Endteh  before  th^  came  into 
Britain  fnrthtf  Otn  is  nseded  for  the  same  end.  The 
history  of  Kn|^d'be|^  when  the  English  first  setded  in 
BAsiik  Bn^  in  order  to  nndentand  tbis  settlement^  some 
aoesnat  most  be  ^Ten  of  the  earUer  ctmdition  both  of  the 
MUsn  themsdTss  and  of  the  land  in  which  they  settled. 


Britain  in  tiie  fifth  century,  the  time  of  the  settlement  Vriuin 
which  gave  to  so  large  a  part  of  the  island  the  name  of  i&^«uh 
England,  was  in  a  state  nulike  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  greater  part  of  the  island,  all  tlUt  is  now  called 
England  and  Wales,  with  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  now 
called  Scotland,  had  formed  a  Eoman  ptorince^  but  had 
been  out  off  from  the  empire  l^^  the  act  of  the  imperial 
power  itself.  As  the  Eoman  legions  had  been  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  earlier  wi^idnwn  from  Dacia  by  Aurelian, 
so  diey  were  in  the  early  yean  of  tbe  fifth  cuitury  with- 
drawn tmrn  Britun  Htmorius.  The  Tsntonio  invaders 
therefore  found  in  Britain,  what  they  did  not  find  in  Oanl 
or  Spain,  an  independent  people  who  donbtlees  kept  many 
memories  and  fruits  of  their  long  subjsotimi  to  Rom^  but 
who  bad  ceased  to  be  actaal  Bxmm  subjects.  The  people 
whom  tbe  English  found  in  the  possessKHt  of  this-realli«sd 
and  somewhat  precarious  independence  were  the  Celtic  n« 
people  of  the  Bntons.  It  is  not  here  needful  to  determine  Biuiaa 
eertun  curious  points  of  oontrorersy,  how  far  the  purely 
Critic  character  of  the  inhabitants  vi  Britain  bad  been 
.modified  Igr  intannixtore,  either  with  tacea  eariiar  than 
their  own  settlement  or  with  Tentcoiio  or  other  settlen 
during  tbs  time  of  Roman  dominion.  All  tlie  probabilities 
of  the  caee  would  certainly  go  against  the  bwef  that  the 
Celts  found  the  isle  of  Britain  wholly  nninbalttted.  That 
they  were  the  first  Arjran  sett!  ere  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt ;  but,  even  in  tbe  absence  of  any  kind  evideace,  ^""^j?^ 
we  should  expect  that  the  first  Aryan  settleis  would,  in  labTu-  ' 
Britain  as  elsewhere,  find  earlier  non-Aryan  settlen  in  **^'* 
possession  of  tbe  hmd.  One  set  of  inquirers  hsTS  made  it 
highly  probable  that  the  cnaolecbs  and  other  primieval 
remains,  which  used  to  be  TSgudy  called  Druidical,  are 
really  tbe  works  of  a  race  of  inhabitanta  earUer  than 
the  Celts.  Another  set  of  inquirers  have,  from  the  physio- 
logical point  of  Tiew,  brought  plausible  arguments  to 
show,  not  only  that  such  an  earlier  non-Aryan  population 
existed,  but  that  it  actually  forms  a  perceptible  element 
in  the  present  population  of  South  Britain.  It  has  been 
argued  that  a  large  part  of  tbe  population  of  the 
border  shires  of  England  and  Wales  is  in  truUi  neither 
English  nor  British,  but  comes  of  a  non-Atyan  stock 
akin  to  the  Basques  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  a  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Britain  had  received  Teutonic  inhabitants  earlier 
than  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  It  has  been 
argued  too,  and  in  this  case  argued  with  undoubted 
certainty,  thal^  under  the  Roman  occupation,  soldiers  and 
other  subjects  and  allies  of  tbe  empire  of  Tarlous  races,  the 
Teutonic  race  among  others,  settled  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Britain,  and  helped  to  form  a  part  of  its  ii>habitanta. 
But,  if  (jl  these  doctrines  are  admitted  in  the'r  fullest 
extent,  they  in  no  way  affect  tbe  political  butory  of 
England.  They  simply  prove  that  tbe  British  people  whom 
tbe  English  found  in  possession  of  the  isle  of  Britain  had, 
like  all  other  nations  in  all  other  timea  and  places,  had  tiie 
purity  of  their  Uood  more  or  less  affected  by  foreign 
intennixtara.  Th^  in  nowise  affect  the  .fact  that  the 
English  iuTaders  found  in  this  island  a  people  who,  for  all 
practical  and  historiod  purposes,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
Celtic,  a  people  in  whom  the  dominant  Uood,  ancl  die 
dominant  national  being,  was  nndonbtedW  Cdtio.  In  the 
eye  of  general  history  they  must  be  looked  on.  as  they  were 
ia  tbe  eyes  of  their  English  cmqusron  themselves,  as 
BritonsL  Tht^  were  Britms,  modified  no  doubt  in  every  ' 
respect  their  long  sotjedion  to  Rom^  bu 
a  British,  that  Is,  a  Cettie  peo]^iti^iid>^ 
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■nrriTii  that  they  were  B  people  who  had  been  leas  modified  by 
Roman  influeQces  than  the  inbabitanta  of  the  other 
iwt-^  prorinees  of  the  empire.  This  is  shown  hy  the  fact  that 
'  '  the  ancient  British  language  survived  the  Roman  Conquest, 
and  BtUl  remains  the  huiguoge  of  a  not  iuconsiderabls  part 
of  the  isle  of  Britain.  The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  Welsh  language  shows  that  Roman  influences  could 
not  have  been  so  strong  in  Britain  as  they  were  in  Oaul 
and  Spain.  The  military  conquest  and  the  political 
occupation  were  no  doubt  as  complete  in  Britain  as  in  any 
other  prorince  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  the  moral  and 
social  inflaence  of  Rome  must  have  been  less  than  it  was 
elsewhere.  In  Oaul  and  Spain  tiie  inhabitants  adopted  the 
name,  the  feelings,  and  the  speech  of  Rome,  and  handed 
on  their  Roman  speech  to  their  Teutonic  conquerors.  The 
difference  between  the  phenomena  of  Britain  and  the 
phssnomena  of  the  continental  provinces  is  plain  at  a 
glanco.  The  speech  of  Qaul  and  Spain  at  this  day  is 
Latin ;  the  exceptions  are  only  where  the  earlier  languages 
survive  in  obscure  comers.  In  the  lands  which  formed 
the  Roman  prorince  of  Britain  a  Latin  speech  is  now 
nowhere  spoken,  nor  is  there  any  sign  that  a  Latin  speech 
has  ever  been  spoken  as  the  popular  language  at  any  time 
since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  dominant 
tongue  is  that  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors ;  but  part  of  the 
island,  a  part  somewhat  more  than  a  mere  comer,  keeps  its 
ancient  British  speech.  The  Roman  tongue,  dominant  and 
more  than  dominant  in  Qanl  and  Spain,  has  in  Britun  no 
^     place  at  all. 

Britain  then,  even  if  the  Roman  legions  had  not  been 
'"ati"'!  ^Bliberetely  withdrawn  from  it,  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
t(''tni-  the  fifth  century,  in  quite  another  case  from  the  other 
^^'^  provinces  of  the  empire.  Mere  conquest  had  been  as 
thorough  as  in  any  other  frontier  province;  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Britain  vraa  pre-eminently  a  frontier 
province.  As  the  whole  of  Britain  was  never  subdued,  the 
part  which  was  subdued  always  remained,  like  the  lands  on 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube^  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Btill  independent  inhatntanta  of  the  island.  But  the  nsual 
reanlta  of  Roman  conquest,  social  and  nationd  assimilation, 
had  been  much  less  thorough  than  elsewhere  even  In  the 
fronUer  proTinces.  One  main  cause  of  this  difTereace 
doubtless  wu  the  geographical  position  of  the  country.  A 
large  island,  an  island  large  enough  to  hare  a  separate 
being  of  its  own,  is  far  huder  to  ineoiporate  or  assimilate 
than  a  land  which  is  geographically  continuous  with  the 
niUng  country.  The  history  of  the  greater  Mediterranean 
ialanda  proves  thii^  and  it  is  still  more  true  of  great  oceanic 
islands  like  our  own.  The  British  islands  seem  designed 
to  form  one  political  whole;  yet  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  unite  &eland  with  Great  Britain  iu  the  same 
way  in  which  the  diflerent  parts  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
united  with  one  another.  .Britain,  the  most  distant  and 
geographically  the  most  distinct  of  the  provinces  of  Rome, 
was  felt  to  be,  and  was  constantly^pokeA  of  as,  another 
world.  In  all  ages  and  among  all  changes  of  inhabitants, 
the  insular  character  of  Britain  has  been  one  of  the  ruling 
facta  of  its  history.  Its  people,  of  whatever  race  or 
speech,  whatever  their  political  condition  at  home  or  their 
political  relation  to  other  countries,  have  been  before  all 
things  pre-eminently  islanders.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  through  the  whole  of  British  history.  Wc  are  not 
dealing  with  Celts,  Koidan&,  Teutons,  simply  as  such,  but 
with  Celts,  Romans,  Teutons,  modified  by  the  fact  that  they 
dwelled  in  a  great  island,  which  was  cut  off  in  many  ways 
from  the  reet  of  the  world,  and  which  acted  in  many  things 
•a  n  separate  world  of  itself. 

I'he  result  of  tliis  insular  position  of  Britain  was  shown 
in  )naoy.,thiiig)i  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion. 
It  was  Touiarkcd  that  no  province  ol  the  empire  waa  to 


fertile  in  tyrants.  Thai  is  to  say,  no  part  of  the  empire  tgw 
produced  so  many  of  thoae  military  cbie&  wbo^  by  the 
favour  of  their  arinies,  sometimes  it  would  seem  witii  lha 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provincM,  set  thenn- 
selves  up  as  opposition  emperors,  in  revolt  against  the 
acknowledged  prince  who  reigned  in  the  Old  or  the  Nevr  ! 
Rome,  at  Milan  or  at  Ravenna.  The  position  of  thcM 
tyrants  must  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  they  at  all  coD'  ' 
Bciously  aimed  at  the  foundation  of  national  kingdoms.  i 
Their  object  was  not  to  lop  off  a  province  irom  the  empire, 
and  to  form  it  into  an  independent  state.  Their  oliject 
was  the  empire  itself,  the  whole  if  they  could  get  it ;  if  not, 
as  large  a  share  of  it  as  their  forces  would  allow  them  to 
hold.  An  emperor  who  ruled  in  Britain  was  anxious,  if  he  * 
could,  to  rule  also  in  Qanl,  to  rule  also  in  Italy.  But  the 
geographical  necessities  of  the  case  stepped  in,  and  often  con- 
fined the  emperors  who  arose  in  Britain  to  a  purely  insular 
dominion.  That  dominion  was  more  easily  won,  uid  more 
easily  kept  as  a  practically  distinct  power,  than  the  dominioii 
of  any  of  the  continental  provinces.  It  was  again  doubtless  | 
due  to  the  geographical  poeition  of  Britain  that  it  waa  the  one 
pnmnceoftheWestfrom  which  the  legionswere  deliberately  &j 
withdra^TL  They  were  withdrawn  from  one  worid  to  **H 
another.  The  Roman  world,  it  seemed,  might  exist  witbottt 
the  dominion  of  the  British  world.  The  deliberate  suRender 
of  Gaul  or  Spain  or  Africa  would  have  been  quite  another 
matter.  Those  lands  had  become  in  every  sense  membare 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  the  voluntaty  lopping  off  of  any 
one  of  those  members  would  have  been  an  act  of  suiejaa 
which  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of.  "With  the  great 
island  it  was  otherwise.  While  the  other  provinces  veto 
cut  off  from  the  empire  by  open  or  disguised  foreign  tinn» 
aion,  Britain  waa  voluntarily  given  up.  It  waa  donbthM 
given  up  throngh  fear  of  foretni  invasion,  throurit »  feeling  of 
inabili^  to  wiuatand  foreign  Invasion;  bnt  not  aathediiMt 
result  foreign  invasion  itaelf.  V^e  may  bdiam  tiut 
oessive  Tentonle  Inroads  had  oo  weakened  the  Bonn 
powers  in  Britain  that 'it  was  felt  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
keep  the  province  any  longer.  But  the  actual  Tautonfe  con- 
querors of  the  island  found  the  Roman  Ic^pons  alrssi^ 
gone.  Britain  was  won  by  the  English,  not  from  Romia 
legions  or  from  Roman  provincials,  but  from  men  who 
had  been  Roman  provincials,  bu.t  who,  on  the  withdnasl 
of  the  Roman  Iwions,  had  changed  into  an  tndep«daBt 
British  people.  It  is  however  to  be  borne  in  mind  tiw 
the  independence  in  poasession  of  which  the  Britons  fmp 
found  by  their  Engluh  conqueron  was  an  independenaft 
which  had  been  thniet  npon  them.  Ko  province  of  tbe 
empire  separated  itself  from  the  empire  of  its  Qwn  Am 
will.  Britain  would  have  had,  on  every  get^i^tical  and 
national  ground,  more  temptation  ao  to  do  tlun  fnj  otlHV 
province  of  the  West.  But  Britain  did  no^  any  men 
than  any  other  province  of  (he  West,  seek  for  ind^teodsBM 
of  Rome.  The  forsaken  people,  left  to  thouaelve^  cried  to 
their  masters  to  come  beck  to  be  their  helpen ;  but  tiut 
groans  of  the  Britons  fell  in  vain  on  the  ears  of  Aittos,' 
He  could  deliver  Oaul  from  the  Hun ;  he  fait  no  call  fo 
deliver  Britain  from  the  Fict  or  the  ^zon.  The  inhslbi- 
tants  of  the  Roman  province  of  Britain  were  left  to  dtfend 
themselves  how  they  could,  against  the  incursions  ahlce  of  p«-a 
their  neighbours  in  those  parte  of  their  tatand  which  "Borne 
had  never  subdued,  and  of  the  more  dangerous  TeutoBic 
invaders  from  beyond  the  sea.  Tlus  foiraken  by  Rome, 
they  seem  to  have  tried  to  keep  up  some  shadow  of  e 
Roman  domioioD  among  themselves.  Their  chiefs  ban 
Roman  titles;  a  tradition  of  imperial  succession  waa  laspt 
up  among  the  reputed  descendants  of  the  tyrant  Mozinm 
So  the  first  British  prince  whom  history  or  legend  biuigl 
into  personal  contact  with  the  Teutonic  invadon  njti«||!l 
in  the  barlitwt  venions  uf  the  tule^  not  as  iKBritirii  lii^^ 
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tit  ft  KaoM  doki  Sodi  u  tii*  tide  wliieh  Yortigem 
Wm  in  thatoiieiiMgnyetMitliiDtwiiaiTatmofEii^iih 
caDq;Mt  which  we  hftTC£romthe  head  of  Brilieh  Ctiidai. 
Ita^  htfwmr- they  n^j^  oling  to  Boman  ihedow%  ihe 
peoplo  whom  the  Eof^iih  found  in  tbii  iiknd  were 
ndoubtedfy  in  eroy  pneticel  aenie  e  Btitith  nation,  a 
miTod  Bntdah  nation.  And  the  fact  that  the  inrtden 
had  to  deal  with  »  natUHi,  and  not  witii  nwie  prorineiali, 
had,  bayond  all  doabt,  a  raoit  important  eSeet  on  the 
pn^reea  and  the  nature  o(  their  conqoeit. 

The  land  then  in  which  the  Englieh  conqneron  wttled, 
and  the  people  whom  they  found  in  pouenion  at  that  land, 
were  thus  in  a  whdQy  different  eoaditiou  from  the  lands  in 
wlueh  the  other  Teutouio  ctmqneron  settled,  and  from  the 
feofde  whom  they  found  in  thoee  lands.  Here  was  one 
caone  which  gave  the  Eogliah  conquest  of  Britain  a  wholly 
diirwBnt  character  from  the  Teutonic  eonquest  of  any  other 
«l  Um  westecn  proTinces  of  the  empire,  "tha  differeooe  may 
in  truth  be  summed  up  in  awordj  .it  was  not  a  conquest  of 
one  of  tiie  proTincea  of  the  empire,  but  a  oonquest  erf  a 
hnd  which  had  onoe  been  a  proTince  of  the  empire.  And 
S  tbe  condition  ot  the  land  and  people  that  were  to  be 
aanquered  was  thus  unlike  that  of  any  land  and  peoi^e 
dseirtiere,  the  condition  of  those  who  wen  to  be  ita  con- 
qneron was  at  least  as  widely  different  from  Uie  condition 
pf  thoee  who  were  the  eonquenn  of  tnr  the  oontinentaL 
imraicea.  A  Urge  part  of  the  dii»renoe  lies  la  Uie 
difference  between  a  continental  and  an  insular  land. 
When  an  island  is  oonqnered  by  new  settlers,  it  can  only 
be  by  aettlen  from  beyond  sea,  uul  a  setUement  from 
heyond  sea  is  likely  to  be  in  many  things  different  from  a 
mttlement  which  is  made  by  land.  Tbia  ia  part  of  the 
difference,  but  it  is  iu  from  aU.  Had  the  inradan  of 
Britain  been  exactly  the  same  kind  of  peot^  as  the 
Inradera  of  Gaul  or  Spain,  had  the  people  of  Britain  been 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  people  of  Gaol  or 
Spain,  the  men  fact  that  it  waa  made  by  sea  would 
doubtless  have  giren  the  conquest  of  Britain  a  special 
dmracter  of  ita  own.  But  the  main  difference  lies  deeper. 
As  Aa  people  of  Britain  were  in  a  widely  different  position 
from  the  people  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  so  the  Teutonic  con- 
qaerori  of  Britain  were  in  a  position  at  least  as  different 
from  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Gaol  or  Spain. 

^le'  enemiea  by  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  forsaken 
pfomce  were  first  attacked  were  indeed  neither  men  of 
saoCher  race  nor  invaden  from  beyond  sea.  The  immediate 
danger  was  from  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of 
the  island  which  the  Bomans  had  nerer  snbdned.  The 
boundary  of  the  Boman  province  had  often  fluctuated,  and 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  had  needed  all  the  efforts  of  the 
legions  and  the  further  protection  of  artificial  bulwarks. 
Aline  of  forts,  a  massive  dyke,  a  wall  of  stone  strengthened 
towers,  had  been  raised  at  different  times  at  two  different 
pontiL  The  line  of  Hadrian  marked  the  southern  limit 
•nun  Solway  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The  line  of 
Aabminna  took  in  a  larger  territory  as  far  as  the  firths  of 
^rde  and  Forth.  Sevems  feU  back  to  the  line  of  Hadrian, 
uadnr  Talantinian  the  victories  oi  the  elder  Theodosins 
wried  Oe  xeeorered  Roman  land  of  Talentia  beyond  the 
■ise  of  Antoninus.  In  the  last  momenta  of  Boman 
^nunion  the  boundary  again  fell  back;  the  defences  of 
ndrian  and  Serema  wen  again  stnngthened,  and  took 
ua  fMm  of  that  mij^fy  wall  on  the  ruins  of  which  we  still 
P>B  with  wcffider.  But  amid  all  these  changes  tibere 
(nuined  to  the  north  ct  the  Roman  [woTince  an  inde- 
piBdent  tenitOTT,  ^f  greater  or  Icaa  extent,  which  the 
Konaa  oonfeaied  by  his  very  defences  t^t  he  was  unable 
to  mbdue.  Iliat  ita  inhabitants,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
As  conquered  part  of  the  island,  belouged  to  the  Celtic 
MaOm  ean_be  B0_naaonable  doubt;  but  as  to  the 


exact  dbffiM  at  HbeSi  kindred  wHh  tiie  people  ot  tontbors 
Biitam  many  queationa  have  been  laiaed.  On  tha  vhqla 
it  Beams  moat  likely  that  they  belodged  to  the  aama 
branch  of  the  Oeltio  noe  aa  the  aonthem  Briton^  and 
that  they  diffisred  from  them  chiefly  as  the  unsubdued 
part  U  any  raoe  naturally  diffen  from  the  part  which  ia 
brong^  into  snl^eellon.  In  the  later  daya  <tf  iha  Roman 
power  in  Britafl^  theaa  ncothera  teibes,  under  the  name  ot 
Fiets,  appear  aa  danf^sroua  iuraden  of  the  Boman  pro>| 
Tince,  iovaden  whoee  inroads  weft  sometimes  poshed  even' 
into  its  southern  regions;  Along  wUh  them  we  hear  of  nw  p  cti 
the  Soota,'  a  name  whioh  aa  jtt  means  only  Um  peopla  of 
Ireland.  But  about  thu  tune  the  Scottish  name  ma 
earned  into  Britain  by  a  settlemwt  of  Irish  Scots  oa 
the  north-western  ooaat  of  the  island,  in  tha  land  known 
u  Aigyle.  The  Picts  oi  Britain,  the  Soota  <rf  Irebnd^ 
appear  as  the  flnt  enemies  whose  attacks  had  to  ba 
endured  by  the  forsaken  inhabitants  of  the  f<niner  Roman 
province.  But  it  waa  not  the  Ficts  or  the  Soote  by  whoa  • 
the  oonqnes*.  of  eouthem  Britain  was  to  be  made,  A 
conquest  at  their  hande  oould  have  had  no  other  effioct 
than  bringing  tha  island  back  more  or  less  thoroughly  into 
that  of  toe  atate  in  Which  it  had  been  before  the  lUnnaiL 
0(mquest  ^"^bnp'  late  waa  In  store  for  the  greatest  of 
European  isknds^  The  oonquest  of  southern  Britain  waa' 
to  be  made,  but  it  was  not  to  be  made  by  any  of  the  In- 
liahitanto  of  Britain.  That- great  event,  one  of  the  neatest' 
in  the  history  of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  waa  to  M  th* 
work  of  TenUmio-settlea  from  b^ood  the  sea. 

The  Teutonio  settlement  in  Britain  mart,  in  theg^^al<MMrtt 
history  of  Europe,  be  locked  on  as  part  of  the  greaTb^lTmSr'iuV'** 
ment  which  drove  so  many  of  the  Teutonio  nations  westward!  ^|"|;'.'"* 
and  southward.  It  was  part,  in  shoiL  of  the  ganera]|g|^n'^* 
wandering  of  the  nations.  But  it  had  in  many  respects  a  pu«- 
character  of  its  own,  which  distinguishes  it  in  a  marked 
way  from  the  other  western  and  southern  settlements  of  tlM 
Teutonic  oonquerots.  We  have  already  seen  that  tha  con*' 
dition  of  Britain  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  fifth  century  waa 
widely  different  from  the-oondjtion  of  Qaul  or  Spain.  The) 
land  had  never  been  so  thoroughly  Romanized,  and  tha 
Roman  legions  had  been  withdrawn  by  a  volunlary  act  <tf 
the  Roman  government  Here  we  have  one  point  of 
difference ;  we  have  also  seen  that  there  is  another  point 
of  difference  In  the  mere  fitct  that  tibe  invaders  came  by  sea.^' 
But  the  difference  in  the  position  and  character  of  tha 
invadera  themselves  was  more  important  stiU.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Teutonic  settlers  who  entered  the  empire  by 
land  had  already  acquired  some  tinge  of  .  Roman  cnltivation.1 
They  already  knew  something  of  the  arts,  the  laws,  and 
the  religion  of  Rome  j  they  served  in  the  Roman  armiee ; 
they  received  grants  of  land  within  tiie  Roman  dominiona 
as  uie  reward  of  their  services.  Their  princes  wen  proud 
to  bear  Roman  titles  of  honour,  military  or  civil.  The 
conquest  was  in  many  cases  veiled  under  some  form  of 
decent  submission  to  the  Roman  power.  The  Teutimio 
chie4  in  truth  a  foreign  invader,  did  not  scorn  to  give  hia 
occuprilon  n  show  of  legalify  if  accepting  some  kind  of 
commission  from  the  emperw.  In  short,  in  most  of  their 
continental  conquest^  the  Teutons  wen  to  the  Romans,  if 
conquerors,  yet  dso  disciples..  In  mxM  cases  they  had 
embraced  Christiani^  hdon  their  final  aettiement  on 
Roman  ground.  Whan  thia'was  not  the  eaa^  tiieir  oonvar* 
sion  speedily  followed  on  th^  aettlemen£.*  Where  the:^ 
came  aa  Christians,  but  aa  Aiian  Christians,  they  gradually 
conformed  to  the  Boman  standard  of  orthodoxy.y  Sooner  or. 


'  Tha  VuidAli  and  tlie  East.Qothi  cun«  to  u  end  at  a  compantiTolj 
Barlf  bU^  of  their  tettlemaDt,  bafora  the^  had  ualmil&tad  wtth 
Roinsna.    Tha  mora  panasaetit  aettloa,  the  Waat-Goths  hl^~ 
•nd  the  Lombuds  in  lUif,  psdoally  beeaais  Cathcito. 
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pater  iaey  uebaageA  tlwir  own  qieech  for  tiie  speedi  of 
^ome,  Mtd  ware  gndually  k»t  ammg  tiw  man  of  tlie 
JBoman  inbabttaaii.  Theaeproeeaaea  were  qniekor  or  slower 
jkooording  to  cironsutaneea.  They  weis  qaidur  where  the 
jGofhs  m  Spun  nr  the  Bnigondiana  in  Gml  were  altogetiier 
[isolated  and  cat  off  from  their  old  homes.  They  were 
slower  iriiere,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Franks,  the  settkmenta 
flf  the  ecuqneion  on  Bonuu  gnnnd  were  oontittwwrwith 
,fhen  ibrmer  pcenesMons  in  the  nnomqiiered  Tentooio  land, 
fint  aocmw  or  later,  more  w  leas  completely,  the  same 
caniei  led  to  the  same  resnlta.  Wheierer  the  Teatons 
settled  within  the  empire,  they  neither  exterminated  nor 
asnmilated  the  Roman  inhalntants.  Hhb^  were  in  the  end 
aisimilstad  hf  them,  fhongh,  of  eoone,  in  the  jwoeeH  of 
jinch  aBsimilHtion,  the  Boman  inhahitanta  themselTes  vnder- 
mnt «  certain  d^iree  of  nodifieationj  jneater  or  les^  acoord* 
ng  to  oreanstancos.  Thus  both  ^nance  and  Ita^  are 
Bonw  lands,  with  a  certain  infused  Tentmio  ekmrnt 
But  for  the  same  reasons  which  made  nfninrilBtifm  in  Ganl 
dower  than  in  Italy,  the  infused  Teutonic  element  is  much 
greater  in  France  than  it  is  in  Italy. 
DUbreat  Xhe  case'  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  which  settled  in  Britain 
uVofuie  altogether  different  They  came  from  lands  which 
TeutoDie  had  been  altogethw  antonched  by  the  Boman  power,  and 
^n(|ue>  ^jjg^  ^  language,  and  the  religion  of  Boine 

Were  altogether  unknown.  They  had  never  been  Boman 
Subjects,  Roman  soldiers,  or  eren  ^man  sUies.  They  had 
teceind  no  grants  from  Boman  princes,  nor  had  their  chiefs 
been  honoured  with  Boman  titles.  They  were,  in  short, 
bltogetherfree  from  Boman  inflaencee.  Theyhadnoal&rein 
.  that  rereience  for  Borne  and  all  that  belonged  to  her  that 
had  ao  deep  an  effect  on  aH  who  came  witlun  iha  range  of^ 
her  magic  power.  They  came  not,  like  the  conquerors  of' 
the  continental  prorincea,  as  discii^  of  a  dTilimtion  which 
they  revered,  but  simply  as  destroyers  ai  a  civilization  of 
Which  they  knew  nouung.  The  conqoerois  of  the  con- 
tinental provinces,  themselves  already  half  Bomanized, 
settled  in  lands  Which  were  still  thoroughly  Boman.  The 
ibonquerois  of  Britain,  themselves  untouched  by  the  slightest 
{toman  influence,  settled  in  a  land  where  Boman  influences 
had  already  begun  to  die  out.--  From  this  wide  difference 
in  the  circumstances  both  of  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
Bs  compared  with  the  circumstances  of  konqnerar  and  con- 
quered in  other  countries,  it  followed  t^t  the  English 'coo- 
qnest  of  Britun  had  a  character  altogether  different  from 
tiie  Teutonic  conquest  of  any  other  Boman  province.  A 
people  wholly  ignorant  of  Roman  culture  coming  by  sea, 
and  therefore  utterly  cut  off  from  their  own  homes,  were 
of  tbemsdves  disposed  to  act  as  destroyers  in  a  way  in 
which  the  Teutonic  invaders  elsewhere  were  not  They 
were  also,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  act  as  destroyers  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  land  into  which  they  entered. 
They  met  with  an  amount  of  resistance,  of  steady  national 
resistance,  such  as  Ooths,  Franks,  and  Burgandians  nowhere 
met  with.  They  had  to  win  the  land  bit  by  bit  by  hard 
'fighting ;  their  advance  was  often  checked  by  victories  on 
the  part  of  the  Britons,  or  delayed  by  periods  of  mere  ex- 
haustion and  inaction.  Their  conquest  thus  took  a  character 
of  extermination,  of  complete  -displacement  of  one  people 
by  an<rtihsr,  whidi  was  not  taken  by  the  Tentonie  conquests 
elsewhere.  The  English  could  not,  IDes  their  fellows  on 
the  continent,  sit  qnietiy  ^own  as  the  mling  order  among 
a  people  who  fat  the  moat  port  easfly  submitted,  and  who 
therefon  kept  their  lives,  their  laws,  their  relij^on,  and  a 
■hare  of  their  property,  determined  resistance  of  the 
Btitona  made  it  a  strnggle  for  life  and  death  on  both  sides. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  made  death  or  personal  slavery  the  only 
altematiTea  for  theconqnered witlun  the  conquered  tenitory. 
|0n  Uie  other  hand,  the  gradual  nature  of  tiie  conqnoat 
^vs  the  conquered  in  one  distriofe  every  opportunity  of 


escaping  Into  the  distticti  which  wen  itffl  nneonqaared.  si 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Ea^iahoonqBest,  S 
in  those  porta  <d  Britain  whfch  were  conqnned  while  tlie 
English  still  remained  heathens,"  came  as  near  to  n  oonqMst 
of  exterminaCion,  to  a  general  killing  or  driving  out  of  Uke 
earlier  inhalntants,  as  was  poasible  in  the  natore  of  tha  caae. 
A  complete  phynoal  eitermtnatioa,  the  kiHing  at  driving 
out  itf  eveiy  mdividnal  of  a  whole  people,  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  tal»  place,  except  in  the  case  of  some  ntte^he^leaa 
tribe  attacked  by  a' people  inmeasnrably  snperior  to  them 
in  physical  leaotticen  Even  in  sneh  cases  it  cnmmonly 
happeas  that  flia  rnn^  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
exterminated  Ij  the  civiluad  man ;  he  rather  dies  out 
befmn  falm.  StiU  leas  oonld  oomplete  pl^ieil  Tthwtiott 
take  place  with  a  people  in  the  oondition  of  the  Biitoni  at 
tiks  En^ish  landing.  In  the  oowse  of  tiie  En^sh  eon- 
qnest  we  may  be  son  that  the  alternative  death  or  flidit 
was  the  ordinaiy  mle ;  bat  we  may  be  equally  sure  Otak 
the  rule  had  its  exceptions.  The  women  could  be  largely 
spared ;  even  men  would  eometimes  be  allowed  to  «ac^ 
death  at  the  price  of  alavery.  It  might  evui  happen  that 
here  and  there  someof  the  conquered  i^ght  make  termnrith 
the  conquerors,  and  nugkt  be  admitted  to  their  fellow^p. 
In  all  tiiese  wb^  it  follows  that,  phyncally  and  genefr-' 
logically,  there  is  a  British  element  in  the  Engliah  nation, 
even  in  the  most  strictly  Teutonic  parts  of  England.  No 
nation  is  of  perfectly  pure  blood,  and  the  English  aitiM' 
is  no  exception  to  the  role.  The  point  is  that  the  Baliih 
infusion  was  not  largo  enough  to  have  any  perceptible  eAcC 
on  tiio  national  being  of  England.  The  smaller  Odtic 
inf  ouon  was  assimilatod  into  the  greater  Teutonic  mass.  In 
the  sense  «t  the  physiolc^ist  or  the  genealogist,  tlu  En^ish 
natiiw  is  not  purely  Teutonic ;  bat  then,  in  Ha&f  Beam  no 
nation  is  poiwy  anything.  The  point  is  that  the  En^idi 
people  are  as  strictly  Teutonic  as  the  High-Oecmaas  are 
Teutonic,  or  as  the  Britons  themselves  were  Celtic,  <  This 
or  that  En^hmsn  may  conceivably  have  had  British  toro-. 
fathers,  a*  thtf  or  that  High-German  may  eonoeivably  have  ^ 
had  Slavonic  forefathers,  as  this  or  that  BiitOQ  may  «o&-  a* 
ceivably  have  had  Basque  forefathers ;  bat  to  apeak  of  tfw  £ 
Britons  as  the  forefathers  of  the  Euj^ish  nation  as  a  m&m 
is  as  misleadiDg  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of  ths  Slaves  as  tbtf 
forefathers  of  the  Qerman  nation,  or  of  the  Basques  as  fhn 
forefathers  of  tiie  British  nation.  One  natiw  disjiiued 
another ;  the  English  displaced  the  Britoos,  One  system 
of  law,  language,  and  religiou  gave  way  to  another  system 
of  law,  language,  and  religion.  The  English  swept  away 
all  that  was  Boman  or  British  from  the  soil  of  the  land 
which  they  made  English,  as  thoroughly  as  the  Saraeena 
swept  away  all  that  was  Roman  from  the  soil  of  Africa, 
Yet  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  in  both  cases  some  sbvea 
and  reuBgades  here  and  there  eonfoimed  to  the  new  state 
of  things.  The  only  point  is  that  they  were  not  in  sndt 
numbers  as  to  be  of  the  slightest,  historical  importaoeey  not 
in  such  numbers  as  to  work  any  practical  modifio^ioB  of 
the  generd  mass  in  which  they  lost  themselves. 

A  new  people  thus  settied  in  'the  land,  a  people  itha 
displaced,  bb  far  as  their  complete  conquest  t«u&i(^  itn 
eariier  inhabitants.  From  each  successive  distiiel  Aat 
was  subdued  sll  tmcas  of  the  old  state  of  thingji  piwed 
away,  except  a  £bw  of  the  gigantio  worka  of  Banna 
engineering  skill.  The  old  language  passed  away;  Eptfsli 
displaced  Welsh  as  the  language  of  every  district  wlidi, 
the  English  occnpifcd.  And  the  language  of  the  oon- 
qnerors,  in  thus  displacing  the  language  of  tiie  cmqusnd, ' 
was  hs^dly  at  all  modified  hf  it;  a  few  Welsh  nad  a 
very  few  Liatin  words  were  all  that  crept  into  Emffith. 
Bt  this  stage.  The  old  local  i^aimijaSme^eiA 
except  in  the  case  6lgi|i&Wbgna>«uie^ua«fiB«  ||Epdl 
natural  objects.   Loudon  on  the  Thamefrind  OkMlM 
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1b  totlik*  tba  csm  of  Itab^  Sp^  ud  tlu  ml  of  GnL 
But  tlwir  cut.  diffimd  m  uu%  tiiat  tlu  Bh«nkli  and 
DumUiut  lands  )ay  adjominfl  to  the  vnomqiund  Tao^' 
toBoo  knda;  Huj  wan  the  unda  which  van  qpadaUj 
Mcpoaed  to  Teutodto  inroada.  The  earliaat  inioada  ol  tha 
iundais  would  natnnUy  .be  of  a  man  demtatiog  kind 
than  thow  wbidi  followed.  It  would  largely  be  in  tho 
comae  ol  their  eariieat  inroads  that  they  picked  np  that 
amoont  of  {toman  culture  which  made  the  aecond  atage  ci 
their  inrrada  lesa  denstating.  And  aft«  all,  the  amount  (rf 
hsToe  oonld  not  hare  been  equal  to  the  amount  of  haroo 
which  waa  done  in  Britain,  as  moat  of  the  Boman  eitiea 
Ured  through  the  storm  and  kept  their  Boman  nama.  And 
in  the  laoda  west  of  the  Bhins^m  those  German  lands  whteb 
formed  part  of  tha  Roman  ptorince  of  Gaol,  the  Teat<Hiio 
inraderB  were  but  winning  back  an  old  Tentonio  land.  It  if 
pouibla  that  some  trooes  <d  Teutonic  speech  and  feeling  may 
hsTB  still  lingered  on  to  make  the  progreas  <tf  the  iuT&ders 
more  easy.  And  in  these  landa,  above  all,  the  lUnnan  inha- 
bitsnts  hod  the  fullest  means  ol  withdrawing  into  the  nnsub' 
dued  part  of  the  prorinoe.  As  long  as  the  Teuton  waa  a 
mere  destroyer,  they  would  naturally  seek  shelter  in  the  lands 
which  were  still  on  touched.  As  socoi  aa  ha  became  only  a 
eonqoeior,  and  not  a  mere  destroyer,  th^  would  find  it 
more  to  their  interest  to  snbmiL  In  Britain  it  was  not 
till  a  much  later  stage,  not  till  the  greater  part  of  his  oon* 
quests  were  made,  ^t  the  Teutomo  conqueror  began  to 
carry  on  his  conquests  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  it  tlw 
interest  of  the  conquered  to  submit  rather  than  to  flee. 

Such  then  was  the  general  nature  of  the  Teutonic  con- 
mtaX  of  the  greater  part  of  BrUsin,  tha  oonqueat  whidi 
siuagdA  so  great  a  part  of  Britain  into  En^and  It  was  a 
destroying  conquest  which  swept  away  the  former  inhabit 
tants  and  their  whols  political  system.  It  was  specially  a 
heathen  conquest,  which  utterly  rooted  up  Christiani^  from 
a  land  where  it  must  hare  already  taken  deep  rooL  It 
waa  a  gradual  conquest,  spread  over  several  centuries,  a 
conquest  in  which  the  conquerors  had  to  win  each  step  bj 
hard  fighting  against  the  earlier  inhabitants,  lastly,  it 
was  a  conquest  which  never  waa  completed,  which  never 
spread  over  the  whole  island.  Learing  for  thepiaaenl  purely 
political  qnestiona  about  homage  and  sroremaoyi  it  ia  plgin 
that  there  is  a  large  part  d!  Britun  ^hieh  renuunaa  un- 
touched by  the  English  occupation,  and  when  tha  andant 
inhabitants,  their  language,  law^  and  manners  stmiivad  on. 
And  it  may  be  added  tiiat,  in  snne  diatriota  to  whidt  English 
occupation  did  extend,  in  thoae  cmqaesta  namely  which 
were  the  latest  ita  date^  the  diaraeter  ci  the  OMiquest  greatly 
changed  f  ran  what  it  had  been  in  its  eailier  stagaa. 


&tlia  Sevan  keep  thair  Britiak  aamaa;  but  th»  names 
tkA  waak  nais  of  the  towne  and  villagM  of  England 
F  m  paxdj  .Bngliah.   Hm  odj  e^ptiona  ve  in  the 
[  Mtiota  vkkb  wne  wm  from  the  Britoa  at  a  later  stage 
sf  eonqncB^  and  in  tluaa  districts  wiixh,  through  the 
I   mdang  of  later,  events  came  hxgtlj  to  ezchanga  their 
;   Ea^ish  nomenclature  for  a  Daniah  one.    Bat  the  EngUsh 
i   sod  tha  Daniah  nomanelators  mark  two  successive  waves 
of  Tentonio  oonqueat;  they  maker  one  whde  aa  oi^nsed  to 
iQTtliLag  Boman  or  British.    Hie  dtaoge  ot  nomenclatura 
■hm  Ikw  compete  tha  change  of  ooenpanta  waa ;  the  land 
eettlad  and  divided  afreJt,  and  each  place  received  a 
asv  name  in  the  langnaga  of  the  new  settlers.    The  settlers 
bno^U  with  them  their  own  territorial  and  tribal  divisions, 
&m  own  laws  or  customs,  their  own  reli^oD.   No  feature 
if  ^imitive  English  law  or  custom  can  m  shosm  with  the 
iB^tset  probability  to  be  derived  from  a  Boman  or  British 
uaiea.    And  nowhere,  at^thia  stage,  within  the  conquered 
diitriets  did  conqnanwa  and  ^mqnend  live  on  side  by  side, 
making  use  of  its  own  law«  aa  ao  largely  happened  in  tha 
Twtonic  conquests  on  the  continent   That  English  terri- 
tcrial  divisions  often  represent  the  earlier  dlvisiona  of  the 
caoquered  people  is  far  more  likely.    The  territory  won 
bj  a  paiticolsr  battle  would  naturally  answer  to  the 
tmitorj  of  the  tribe  which  was  overthrown  In  that  battle. 
And  where  earlier  divisions  were  made  convenient  by  any- 
tbing  ia  the  physical  conformation  of  Uie  coontry,  the  same 
nuon  which  had  already  fixed  tha  bonndary  would  lead 
tiis  new  settlers  to  fix  it  again  at  the  same  points  as  before. 
Bit  everything  else  passed  awapr.    Kent  alons^  of  the  great 
diriaiona  of  Bouth-eastem  Britain,  kept  its  noms  througn  all 
^.  conqoesta    But  it  paaaed  on  its  name  to  a  new  mce  of 
Keotishnien,  Ca»t»aru,  alien  in  blood,  speech,  law,  and 
-  fufh  to  the  British  CatUii  whom  they  displaced.  That 
I    the  new  corners  were  alien  in  faith  ia  perhapa  after  all  the 
mUest  and  moat  important  point  of  dilTerence  between  the 
ugUsh  conquest  and  the  other  Teutonie  conquests.   Of  all 
thft  Teutonic  cooqoerore  of  lands  which  were  or  had  been 
Bouan,  the  English  alone  entered  the  land  as  heathens  and 
abode  in  it  as  heathsns.    The  religious  history  of  Roman 
Britain  is  a-ntost  myaterioua  subject;  hvt  there  can  be  no 
dsobt  Uiat  there  waa  an  organised  Christian  church  in  the 
■land  at  the  time  of  the  Siwliah  inva^on.   And,  as  far  aa 
wa  can  aee,  it  would  seem  uat,  at  least  withm  the  former 
Benan  ^ovince,  the  profession  of  Christianity  was  univer- 
■t;  then  la  no  sign  that  aoj^t  of  iM  Britiah  or  -Boman 
iddatry  itiU  lived  ml  On  this  CflurlBtian  land  and  this 
CSnrtianpooplacamethe  destroiying  scourge  of  a  heathen  con- 
fomL    Out  one  record  of  the  time,  the  lament  of  Qildaa, 
briagi  out  this  feature  in  the  atrongest  light,  Aa  afterwards, 
vbsn  the  Christian  Engli^  come  under  tha  scourge  of  the 
bstflwn  Dane,  so  now,  when  the  Chriatian  Brit(m  cams 
under  the  aeonrge  of  the  heathen  EagUsh,  thediurches  and 
clergy  wen  the  foremost  objects  of  the  destroying  fury  of  the 
mTsdets.    During  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Eng- 
Ikh  settlement  in  Britain,  English  conquest  meant  heathen 
eaoqnest ;  Engliih  rule  meant  heathen  mle.  Cbristiimi^, 
Us  ministers,  its  professors,  its  temples,  were  thoroughly 
away  before  tha  inroad  of  Teutonic  heathendom, 
all  these  ways  then  the  English  conquest  of  Britain 
■tttda  apart  by  itwlf,  as  something  differing  in  all  ita  main 
^     fartnras  horn  the  common  race  of  the  Teutonic  conquests 
po^  dNwhera.   There  are  only  two  parts  of  Western  Eorope 
t-m  tkich  present  phonomena  which  are  at  all  like  those  of  our 
\^  on  viand.    Those  are  those  ports  of  Germany  which  He 
^    OB  the  left  bonk  of  the  Rhine  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
l^be.   There,  as  in  Britain,  a  land  tlut  was  Roman 
BBBied  to  be  Boman.    The  speech,  the  laws,  and  the 
ntsners  of  Germany  displaced  those  of  Rome.    Thus  far 
tb  case  of  theae  huids  resembles  the  cnse  of  Britain,  and 


It  aeemed  well  fully  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  eon-  nt  Lam 
quest  before  giving  any  detailed  account  of  the  former  eon- 
dition  of  the  conquenm,  or  any  direct  nairttm  of  tiieii  y^^y 
conquoat.  Having  rkond  the  ground  from  miaconeeptjons, 
it  will  be  eaaier  to  tell  tho  tale  simply  and  dearty.  The 
Teutonic  emquerors  of  Britain  then  were  the  Low-Dnte^ 
tribet  from  the  border-lauds  of  Germany  and  ScandinavCA 
the  lands  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weoer. 
Their  diolecta  form  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  speech  distinct 
from  the  High-Dutch  dialects  spoken  to  the  south  of  them- 
Their  own  speech  must  not  be  looked  on  as  in  any  sense  t, 
corruption  the  High-Dutch,  but  as  a  perfectly  independ* 
ent  and  coequal  branch  of  the  great  Teai<mio  family,  aa  old 


*  Dutch  i»  tb«  Engliih  fonn  of  TiLtoHtniM,  tlu  trim  IMa  iuua# 
of  tha  Oomuui  duUod,  of  which  J>tutiA  In  Ita  nrioni  tpcUinga 
U  th«  DAtivg  form.    Thii  widar  me  of  the  vord  b«  hudlf  ceusd  is 
America,  and  la  VOf^nA  tbs  nsna,  with  Ua  two  Hyt^b^tSS^  I  ^ 
ihtuk  and  lawDtUth,  was  la  iHiiUsr  giiQieM1isyAaiMui4|M 
til*  laat  cantuiy.  \D 
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ts  du  Ulgb-Datebi'mrbspa  older.  Theie  dialeeta,  wUoli 
in  their  eyBtem  of  letter-dungee  agree  with  the  ancient 
Qothio  and  the  Scandinavian  rather  than  with  the  High- 
Doteh,  form  the  iitttnral  epeech  of  the  whole  coaet  region 
jtretchii^  from  Ficardy  to  Denmark,  and  they  hare  been 
carried  hy  conquest  far  to  the  east^  along  the  Slavonic, 
Fniaeian,  and  Finnish  ooasta  of  the  B^tie,  But  their  area 
has  been  encroached  on  in  differeat  parts  by  French,  by 
P*"'***,  and  hy  High-Dutch,  so  that  that  form  of  the  liow- 
botch  which  is  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  which  we  now  know  specially  u  DiUeh,ia  the  only  con- 
tinental dialect  of  the  whole  groap  which  is  commonly 
•ekdowledged  as  a  national  and  literary  languege.  Among 
the  tribes  of  this  region,  three  stand  out  conspicoonsly  in 
the  history  of  that  ooaqueet,  the  Angles,  the  Saxons, 
and  the  Jutes.*  Each  had  its  special  and  mariced  share 
in  the  work.  The  Jutea,  in  all  likelihood,  formed  the  first 
permanent  Tentonio  settlement  in  BritatiL  The  Saxons 
and  the  Angles  settled  later ;  but  each  of  them  occupied 
a  tat  larger  part  ot  the'island  than  the  Jutes.  And  each 
of  these  last  gave  a  name  to  the  Teutonio  settlements 
as  a  whole.  As  soon  as  the  Teutonic  settlers  were  so 
far  united  e«  to  bear  a  conmion  name,  the^receiTed  name 
on  their  own  lips  was  Bnglith;  on  the  'lips  of  their  Celtic 
'OeighbonrB  and  enemiee  ^e  receired  name  was  Saxon, 
)  The  reason  for  this  differeuoe  in  nomenclature  is  plaia 
'The  Angles  occupied  a  {^ter  share  of  the  land  tlum  the 
Saxons ;  they  therefore  gave  the  natiooal  name  to  the  united 
people.*  But  the  Elaxons  were  the  first  among  the  invaderB 
with  whom  the  Celtic  or  Boman.  inhabitants  of  Britain 
had  to  deal ;  they  therefore  gave  the  Saxou  name  to  the'  in-. 
Taders  in  geoeraL  This  last  fact  at  once  brings  us  to  the 
actual  hjstoiy  of  tiie  English  conquest  If  we  cannot  eay 
tiiat  the  En^h  omqueet  itself  b^san,  we  may  at  least  say 
that  the  fint  etepe  towards  it  were  tdken,  as  so(ni  as  any  Low- 
Duteh-inndenfronhqrondaea  first  attempted  a  settlement 
"by  arms  in  Btnnaii,  or  <ncB  Boman,  Briteia.  This  process, 
,it  mult  be  marked,  stands  whtdly  apart  ittm  aneatibns 
other  as  to  the  possible  Tentonio  origin  ofaiqr  of  ue  trflies 
.Whom  the  Bomuw  found  in  Britun,  w  aa-to  posaiUe 
ITeBtonio  sotUementa  in  the  prorinee  made  witik  the  sanction 
of  the  lUnun  anthoritiea.  This  last  procese  undoubtedly 
lu^trieoed  in  the  case  vt,  aoliUaa  of  Tentonio  race  aening 
in  the  Boman  armies.  Bnt  Tentmie  settlements,  either 
^before  the  Boman  occupotioa  ot  under  the  Boman  occupa- 
tion, are  somediiu;  whuly  dlitin^  from  tiie  TeAtenic  con- 
qoest  eitiier  of  a  Roman  ^orin^  or  of  a  lud  fnaaken  hy 
Borne.  Such  settlements  might  make  the  Tratonie  eon. 
•quest  more  easy  when  it  did  come,  bnt  l&at  is  all  that  they 
leonld  do.  SetUen  of  either  of  those  classes  became  Boman 
sdbjects,  Boman  [wonncials.  The  erents  which  led  to  the 
Conquest  began  when  men  of  Teutonic  race  first  settled  or 
tried  to  settle  ih  the  ialand,  not  as  Boman  soldiers  or  Boman 
subjects,  Init  as  foreign  invaders  of  the  Boman  land. 
This  woik,'  which  was  not  the  English  conquest,  but  which 
kras  the  first  step  towards  it,  Uie  conquest  which  was  merely 
Attempted  and  not  carried  oat,  seems  to  have  begun  in  the 
■eoond  half  of  the  fourth  century.  Ctaudian  bears  witness 
to  tiie  narsl  Tietories  of  the  elder  Theodosius,  tJie  father  of 
the  renowned  emperor  of  that  name,  who  (367  A.D.)  beat 


I  '  Ttw  Aogtaa  Slid  the  Buona  an  plain  eiuntgh ;  then  ia  a  OBrtain 
degne  of'mjrterj  aboat  the  Jiitea,  their  name,  and  their  coigln.  Bnt 
it  1(  ewnigb  for  oar  puipoM  that  thej  wen  a  third  Teutonio  people^ 
diatlnguiiihabla  from  the  Anglee  and  Si^na. 

*  ^igU,  Angtlcyn,  AngU,  an  the  vaiial  namea  of  the  malted  nation. 
AngU-Saxoiutf  AnfuI-SiaM,  an  tomettmea  found,  eapedaUj.in  the 
Toyai  rtyla  of  liie  tenth  oenturr-  Thoee  fonns  an  equivalent  to  Ani/ti 
4t  iSowfM^  the  nation  fomed  the  union  of  the  Ad^m  and  Bazoiu. 
it  ia  tbenfon  the  mon  correct  deicriptioii  of  the  two ;  but  its  employ, 
meat  In  ISnyland  la  alwajn  formal ;  it  dieaily  never  poued  Into  general 
[mb,  ■  la  filMigD  viften  It  li  BODewhat  non  cmnBon. 


back  a  Saxon  innsion  by  sea.  That  is  to  say,  an  atleasv 
at  Tentonio  settlement  ns  then  made;  but  tlwre  waa 
atrengtii  in  the  Boman  Ppi^  to  hinder  it,  Had  it  Iw 
otherwise,  the  lustory  of  Enf^ish  oonqnest  in  Britain  wmxA 
have  begun  in  the  fourth  century  inatead  of  in  du  fiftA 
Inenrtiona  undoubtedly  wrat  on;  the  south-eastern  eowft 
Britain,  the  part  specially  exposed  to  Saxon  ufraaion,  £ 
the  name  of  the  iScucn  iSAore,'  and  a  Borneo  officer  with  *Jk 
title  of  Count  had  that  shore  under  his  apesjlal  keepix^ 
But  things  took  quite  a  new  turn  after  the  withdrawal  o 
the  Boman  legions  from  Britain.  The  land  now  lay  opCT 
to  settlement  in  a  way  in  which  it  had  not  doae  befora 
It  is  now  therefore  that  actual  conqneste,  as  distinguiAoc 
from  mere  incursions  and  attempted  settlements,  b^^n. 

Our  materials  for  the  histoiy  of  this  great  event,  aa  eweral 
which  is  nothing  short  of  the  hflgjnning  d  oar  natiaiuj 
histoiy,  at  first  sight  seem  scanty.    Onr  only  abaolata]^ 
contemporary  notice  is  to  be  fovnd  in  two  meagre  calories  in 
the  chronicle  of  Froeper  of  Aquitaine,  wluch  however  finfmi  f 
the  main  fact  that  Britain  was  brought  under  the  powez 
of  the  Sazqus  about  the  middle  ol  tiie  fifth  centniy.*  Tiia 
native  writisr  who  is  most  nearly  contemporary,  the  Britoa 
Oildas,  belongs  to  the  next  century,  and  was  a  witneaa  of 
some  stwes,  UioDgh  not  of  the  earliest,  of  the  work  <A  oon-- 
quest    He  ts  tiie  earliest  writer  who  gives  us  anything  t2iat 
can  be  called  a  narrative,-a  narrative  meagre  enough,  bo£, 
which  helps  us  to  some  pvticnlar  events  and  peraooalnaiDea. 
About  the  same  b'mA  Procopin^  without  any  direct  notice  of 
the  conquest,  speaks  of  Britain  as  a  land  inha1»ted  by  Angles 
and  Frisians  as  well  as  BritouL    The  aeriee  of  English  i 
writers  b^ins  with  Bieda,  and  goes  on  with  Uie  En^ish 
Chronidef^  to  whieh  we  may  furiy  add  the  fragmenta  of 
andwt  English  songs  which  Inric  in  the  Latin  of  Henry  of 
Hnntingdeo.   Of  these  B«da  Unuwlf  did  not  write  titl 
timn  two  Imndred  yean  after  the  beginning  erf  tha 
Conquest,  and  die  materials  for  fajs  duii  narratiTC  of  the 
Conquest  iteelf  seems  to  oome  atbaat  asmndt  turn  British 
aa  from  Eng^  soaroea.  Oar  cnily  details  are  thoaa  which 
are  preeerved  intfaeChmiicia  antt  in  Heuy  ni  Hnntaogdon. 
Hie  Chnmielea  ia  their  present  ftirm  do  not  dbte  from  aa 
eariier  time  than  the  reign  of  .£lfied  in  die  ninth  eeatnry ; 
bat  any  one  who  atndiei  tiwm  eartfnlfy  will  see  that  thia 
part  6t  the  rscord  contains  for  fAAat  materiala,  ^le 
narrative  is  remarkably  free  frmn  anything  which  hu  a 
legendary  sound.   That  ita  chronology  may  be  largely 
adbitraiy  is  possible ;  bnt  that  it  is  so  is  of  itaelf  aa  arbitrary 
oonjeotnre.   Th»  English  at  the  tinia  of  their  landing  were 
not  vdudly  illiterata.   IHiey  had  their  nmtc  aljAabet, 
and  it  ia  perfectly  poBuble  that  die  entries  in  die  Chnmielea 
may  come  from  au  abeolotely  omt^poiaiy  leeonL' 
Such  a  record,  even  if  it  marked  the  sequence  of  youa 
according  to  some  reckoning  of  its  own,  must  di  coazse 
have  been  adapted  to  the  Christian  reckoning  by  dw  com* 
pilers  of  the  Chronicles,  and  in  such  a  proeeea  some 
errors  of  detail  may  well  have  crept  in.    But  there  ae«ns 
no  reascm  to  suspect  invention,  falsificaticm,  or  even 
accidentid  error,  on  any  great  s(^e.   The  narrativa  will 
bear  testing ;  the  entries  fit  in  with  all  that  can  be  made 
out  from  an  examination  of  the  countty.    Th^  fit  in 
with  the  notices  of  the  Welsh  writers,  and  with  all  snch 

*  The  Liaa  Saxtmievi  or  HUm  Stueonicum  was  flnt  truly  explained 
by  Gaeet  It  meana,  not  a  ihoTe  occuiried  b^  Bazoni,  but  a  bouB* 
dary  agalnrt  Saxons.  It  anawen  to  the  Danish,  SUvonic,  and  SpuiA 
moTctvaa  of  the  later  cmidTe,  except  that  in  the  one  caae  Il»  «Deny 
wa&  to  be  dreaded  by  land,  and  In  the  other  case  by  sea. 

*  Prosper  haa  two  entries.  Hie  former  aayi  that "  Hac  temputatli 
(the  time  of  Conatantme  the  Tyrant,  407-411)  pm  valitsdine  RoiS> 
aEonun,  viiaa  fnnditua  attanoata  Britaanla."  Tha  other  says  tbatj 
some  time  befon  the  death  ot  Antn^S^M.  "SritaidlA  aefe*  sd  hoo 
tempus^wiia  elsdllnig)jgrffi«||i«9dOjp@l^g4@MB  asnwoiA 
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kadental  aotaon  of  knovledge  as  m  Lavfl.  la  tliii  way 
I  naRatira  in  osiuideEabb  detail  liai  been  recoTered  1^ 
Oe  can  and  skill  of  Dr  Quest  As  for  tlw  notices  in, 
.Haxjy  of  Huntingdon,  vliich  evidently  contain  fngments 
'fli  loat  poems,  we  most  remember  that  a  contemporary 

^nay  be  just  as  good  an  authority  as  a  prose  writing. 
I  poems  are  inserted  in  the  Chronicles  themseWea  in' 
Woobtedly  historical  times,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
.eenturies.  Other  poems  of  those  ages,  sometimes,  like  the 
song  of  Maldon,  preserved  in'  the  original,  sometimes,  like 
the  aong  of  Stamfordbridge  and  the  song  of  Waltheof  at 
Ywk,  preserved  only  in  Latin  fragments,  are  among  our 
bnt  materials  for  military  events.  They  go  far  more  into 
ddail  than  the  prose  writers  do.  There  seems  then  no 
good  ground  for  doubting  the  general  trustworthiness  of 
the  namtive  which  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Chronicles,  and 
■hich  we  are  occasionally  able  to  enlarge  from  other 
soorces.  It  is,  of  conrse,  only  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Ctsquest  that  can  b*  made  the  subject  of  any  controversy 
St  alL  From  the  beginning  of  the  conversion  of  the  English 
to  Christianity,  we  begin  to  have  contemporary  materials  of 
(B*  kind  or  another,  till,  in  the  time  of  iElfred,  the 
Chronicle  itself  becomes  contemporary.  It  is  only  for 
■bout  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  we  are  left  ^most 
■holly  to  judge  of  our  materials  by  their  internal  evidence^ 
And  surely  a  nanrative  like  that  of  the  Chronicles,  no 
toBue  of  wild  and  impossible  legends,  but  a  steady  business- 
Ska  series  of  entries,  may  very  well  have  been  handed 
ion  for  that  length  of  time  by  means  of  runes,  helped 
kere  and  there  by  a  contemporary  song, 
k  Out  narrative  then,  put  together  from  these  various 
•Burces,  represents  the  Britons,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Bonan  legions,  as  left  without  defence  against  the  attacks 
af  their  northern  neighbours  the  Ficts  and  Scots.  They 
apply  for  help  to  Aetius ;  but  the  Roman  general,  busy 
IB  the  struggle  with  Attila,  has  no  leisure  to  do  anything  for 
tfaeSL.  Their  prince,  who  bears  a  name  of  which  the  most 
ftwaHa*"  form  is  Vortigem,  invites  the  help  of  the  Saxons, 
u  nnwiae  step  enoogh,  but  one  which  has  plenty  of 
pn^l***  in  history.  'Ru  Brittrii  prince,  in  the  most 
aAantio  record,  is  not  a  king  but  a  duk&  The  Teutonic 
Uera  whom  he  invitee  are  also  ealdornun  or  heretogan, 
Mt  hinga.  Th^  are  the  two  brothers  Hengeat  and  Horsa. 
llHir  landing  ia  fixed  by  the  CSironicle  to  the  year  449 ; 

without  insisting  on  thia  exact  date,  it  is  plain  that  the 
reiaiiiniit  muat  have  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
asBtory.  A  mrfare  of  nearly  forty  years,  in  which  many 
taldes  are  entered,  eetablidied  tiie  first  Teutonic  kingdom 
ia  Britain,  that  lA  Eent^  the  one  land  which  nerw  lost  ita 
Idluh  Dame.  Of  the  two  brother  leaders,  Horsa  is  killed 
B  a  battle  with  Tntigent  in  455,  after  which  Hengest 
mk  his  son  JEM  aaanrne  the  kingly  title.  In  all  this 
Om  ia  nothing  like  romance ;  it  is  a  matter-of-fact  kind 
hiatory,  which  might  be  preserved  a  runic  chronicle, 
lAdah  might  almost  be  preserved  by  tradition.  Once  only 
IV  have  a  touch  which  seems  to  come  from  a  song,  as 
■fern  in  a  battle  in  the  year  473  the  Welsh  are  said  to  have 
"ial  from  the  English  like  fire."  The  geography  of  the 
Mny  liaa  been  minutely  examined,  and  it  shows  that  the 
1^  is  «  sound  and  credible  military  narrative.  Later 
■Dtors,  English  and  British,  have  tricked  out  the  story  with 
afleas  n^thiod  details,  and  have  carried  the  arms  of 
gi^;;nit  iar  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  Kent,  to  which 
Ai  CSironicle  confines  them.  Uodem  critics  have  found 
wtSm  ill  Til  for  cavil  in  the  names  of  the  two  brothers,  and  in 
teaumber  of  the  thirty-nine  years  of  the  reign  of  Hengtst 
%A  iKiintB  might  easily  be  given  up.  The  main  fact  ia 
ifea  gradual  conquest  of  a  small  comer  of  Britain  after  much 
fal  fighting  with  ita  British  poisesson.  But  there  really 
no  reason  why  Ueogest  and  Hona  might  not  be 


names  of  real  men  as  mudi  as  Vulf,  Bewn,  and  Leo.  Andi 
the  years  of  Hengest'a  nign  ar^  aftef  all,  me  duut  ofi 
the  mystical  forty. 

In  the  British  narrative,  in  the  single  Boman  entry,  of  dm  of 
these  events,  the  Teutonic  invaders  are  called  Stutotu.  In 
the  Chronicles  they  appear  as  Aagdeyn,  AngU,  Engle,  'wa 
Angles  or  English.  They  ar«  so  called,  not  merely  in  tho  "^""^ 
historical  summary  of  the  ninth  centuiy  editor,  but  in  tho 
entry  (473)  which  has  the  earliest  ring  of  all  about  iL 
But  when  Bnda,  and  after  him  the  Chronicler,  gives  a 
short  ethnological  account  of  the  invaders,  they  describe  the 
Teutonic  conquerors  of  Kant  neither  as  Saxona  nor  as 
Angles,  but  88  Jutes.  As  the  Jutes  then,  in  the  very  re* 
cord  of  their  conquest,  are  spoken  of,  on  the  one  hand  a» 
Saxons,  on  the  oUier  hand  aa  EhgUsh,  it  seems  to  follow 
that,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  ' ' 
Britain  called  all  Teutonic  invaders  Saxons,  while  the  in- 
vaders themselves  from  ths  very  beginning  used  Angle  or 
English  as  their  common  name.  The  general  use  of  the 
Saxon  name  by  the  Celts  ia  only  what  we  should  have 
looked  for ;  the  wide  use  of  the  English  name  among  the 
Teutons  themselves  is  a  fact  to  be  noticed.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that,  while  the  English  name  is  often  applied  to 
Saxons  and  Jutes,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  case  where 
an  Angle  calls  himself,  or  is  called  in  his  own  tongue,  a 
Saxon.  We  need  not  infer  that  the  English  name  had 
become  the  common  name  of  all  the  three  tribes  before  they 
left  Oermany ;  it  cartaiiily  became  so  within  no  kmg  time 
after  they  setUed  in  Britain. 

We  also  see  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  Teutonic  con-  , 
qnerora  spoke  of  their  British  enemies  as  Wdth  or 
strangers.    The  name  is  familiar  in  that  sense  both  in  the 
Britain  and  on  the  mainland,  but  it  aeema  never  to 
be  applied  to  any  strangers  but  those  who  wete  either 
of  Roman  or  of  Celtic  speech.   And  it  would  seem  to  be 
applied  only  to  those  Celts  who  had  come  under  the  Roman 
dominion.    Our  forefathers  spoke  of  the  Breixaeaku  in 
Britain,  of  the  Oaltoeaiat  in  Ganl,  of  the  Rummalat  in 
Italy ;  but  the  name  seems  never  to  be  applied  to  the  Scota 
either  in  Ireland  or  in  Britain.    Like  the  word  SUm,  it 
sank,  i  a  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  to  express  bondage. 
The  masculine  malh  sometimes,  the  feminine  vj^ne  much 
more  commonly,  mean  s  slave  in  the  secondary  meaning  of 
that  word.  This  difiCsrence  of  nsajga  is  agdin  remarkable.  It 
faUs  in  with  the  belief,  natural  in  itself,  that  in  the  process  of 
conquest  the  few  Britons  who  were  spared  were  mainly 
women.  Again,  Bieda  and  the  Chronicler,  aa  we  have  seen, 
«wak  (rf  the  Tentonio  conqnsnns  vi  Britain  as.spmng  from 
three  tribes  only,  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes.   It  was 
plainly  only  those  three  tribes,  that  is,  chiefs  of  those  tribes, 
who  founded  kingdoms  in  Britain.   But  in  all  great  migra- 
tions various  kindred  tribes  are  sure  to  take  a  part,  and  it 
would  be  rash  to  rule  that  no  Low-Dutch  people  but  those 
three  took  a  part  in  the  enterprise.    Frocopius,  for  instance, 
speaks,  not  of  Angles  and  Saxons,  but  U  Angles  and  Q"^^"'^ 
Frisians.    We  may  well  believe  that  Frisians,  and  other  ^eiitunU 
tribes  too,  helped  in  the  work.  Possibly  no  one  settlement 
consisted  whoUy  of  men  of  any  one  tribe.   It  is  enough 
that  all  the  roy^  races  of  the  several  kingdoms  belonged  to 
the  three  stocks,  Saxon,  Anglian,  and  Jutish  It  was  then 
by  Saxon,  Anglian,  and  Jutish  settlers,  or  at  all  events  by 
settlers  under  Saxon,  Anglian,  and  Jutish  leaders,  that  the 
greater  part  of  Britain  was  changed  into  England.  But 
the  work  was  a  slow  one,  and  the  way  in  which  it  waa- 
carried  out  seems  not  to  have  been  exactly  the  samo  in  all  ^^'^^^ 
parts.    In  the  end  seven  or  eight  chief  kingdoms  were  or 
founded.    The  old  dream  of  a  regular  Beptarcky  has  long  ^^^^i 
been  exploded ;  but  it  ia  certain  that,  among  a  crowd  ol  aom^ 
smaller  states,  seven  or  eight  stand  out  as  conspicnons!  > 
among  the  rest,  and  as  baring  something  like  a  continn^iii  ' 


m 

t«t     bistor^.   Tha  ^ofM,  llie  fini  to  iettle,  occapiad  the 
Mt|1  r  imallMi  part  of  the  conntry.  Their  domioioDJi  took  in  only 
■>^'>"  Kent  Trith  perhapi  for  a  while  Surrey,  and  Wight  with  a 
small  part  of  the  neighbouriQg  mainland  ot  ^mpahire. 
The     They  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sidM  by  the  Saxon  tettlements, 
all  of  which  bore  the  Saxon  name.    Suthtexe,  WetUext, 
■BOBtL  E<uUex€,  hare  been  Bof  tened  in  modem  speech  into  Submx, 
Weswz,  and  Easex ;  bat  the  names  are  strictly  Dot  tem> 
torial,  bnt  tribal    Weri»ex4  and  the  rest  are  all  of  them 
lamea,  not  of  a  land,  but  of  a  people.    The  whole  of  the 
Saxon  settleniBDts  were  made  on  the  aonthera  and  sonth- 
saatem  coasts ;  and  it  was  the  West-Saxom  only  who  at 
any  time  carried  their  conquests  to  any  distance  inlanil. 
The  SooUb-Sazon  settlement  came  next  aftar  the  Jatish 
Mttlement  in  Kent    The  date  given  to  it  is  477.  The 
fluBW*  most  remarkable  erent  in  the  process  of  conqnest  was  the 
Storming  of  Anderida,  now  Perensey,  in  491.  The  forsaken 
.walls  of  the  Roman  ci^  still  bear  witness  to  the  day  when 
JEHla  and  Cissa  slew  aU  that  were  within,  and  when  not  a 
Bret  was  left  behind.     But  the  Sontl^Sazona  found  a 
natural  fronUer  to  the  north  in  the  great  wood  of  An- 
derida.  Their  kingdom  always  remained  little  more  than 
a  long  strip  of  coast,  cut  off  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Britain,  and  playing  bnt  a  small 
part  in  their  general  histoiy.    It  stUl  keeps  its  name 
and  boundary  as  the  modem  county  of  Sussex.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Oewissas  or  West-Saxons,  founded  to  the 
ir^t    west  of  tiie  Sontb-Saxons,  was  destined  to  hold  quite  anoth^ 
amom  placa  in  Eodish  and  British  history.  Two  Saxon  eo/t^ofwn, 
Cerdio  and  Oyniii^  founded  m  496  a  settlement  on  the 
eoMt  of  what  is  now  Hampshire;,   That  ■ettlenwnt  grew 
into  ths  kingdom  of  Eof^nd.   Twen^fpmr  years  aftar 
tiieir  first  landing,  the  two  Saxon  eaUoimea  deemed  their 
position  tong  enoogh,  and  their  eooqiusta  wida  enough, 
for  than  to  assume  tukinglytidft   Inuu  began  tiie  t^tX 
line  of  the  WeatSaxons,  milch  became  die  tapl  line  of 
England.  .  The  third  Saxon  settlement,  that  of  the  Easfr 
Saxons,  has  no  such  definite  date  given  to  its  fonndaUon ; 
but  it  certainly  b^n  not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the 
aftt   irixth  century.   like  Soasex,  it  never  extended  itself  far  in- 
land ;  but  it  derived  some  importance  from  its  contaioiog 
tiro  of  the  great  cities  of  Soman  Britain.  One  was  Cama- 
lodtmom  or  Colchester;  the  other  was  London.  But 
Iiondnif  vitii  its  dutrlot  of  the  Middle-Saxons,  ^w,  by 
virtue  of  its  admiraUepositimi,  to  »  greatness  which  gave 
it  a  separate  being,   lite  city  of  ships,  on  its  broad  nver, 
remained  as  a  great  prize  to  be  striven  for  by  every  con- 
queror, rathex  than  as  a  lastmg  and  integral  posseuion  of 
any  one  of  the  English  kiagdomB. 

The  settlements  of  the  Angles,  who  in  course  of  time 
occupied  a  much  larger  part  of  the  land  to  which  they  gave 
their  name  than  was  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  have  quite 
7),,      'another  history  from  the  kingdoms  of  which  we  have  just 
«B^*°  spokea    In  Kent,  in  Sussex,  in  Wessez,  the  chief  who  leads 
manta    the  settlement  is  himself  the  founder  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  case  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  kingdom  never  permanently 
outgrew  the  bounds  of  the  earliest  conquests.  The  boundaries 
of  Wessex  advanced  and  fell  back  and  advanced  again  ; 
ijbut  they  advanced  by  the  process  of  bringing  fresh  con- 
quests, newly  won  from  the  Briton,  under  the  rule  of  the 
ftlready  exuting  kingly  house  of  Wessex.   The  Angli»T^ 
ikingdoms  grew  in  another  way.    We  know,  in  some  cases 
ftt  least,  the  names  of  their  first  kings ;  but  those  first  kings 
^o  not  appear  as  the  fiiat  leaders  of  settlers  from  beyond 
ie&    It  would  rather  seem  as  if  a  crowd  of  small  settle- 
ments, of  the  date  and  circumstances  of  whose  foundation 
ire  can  say  nothing,  each  doubtless  ruled  by  its  own 
laldorman  or  petty  king,  were  gradnally  grouped  together 
nto  several  considerable  kingdoms.   It  is  perfectly  possible, 
Jumgh  there  ia  no  evidence  for  the  belief,,t^  some  of 


these  original  settleiQents  may  have  actually  been  of  earlietf 
date  tt^  the  landing  of  Cerdic,  of  JElle,  or  of  Hengeat^ 
What  is  ^rtain  is  th^  these  Anglian  states  do  not  appear 
as  organised  kingdoms  tUl  a  later  time  than  Kent,  Suaaes^ 
and  Wessex.    ^e  chief  Anglian  powers  were  four.  Thta 
East-Angles  occupied  the  lanid  to  the  north  of  the  Eaat—  j 
Saxons,  a  land  which  the  vast  fen  region  to  the  west  of  1^ 
made  in  those  times,  if  not  insular,  at  least  peninsular-  ' 
North  of  the  Humber  arpae  two  kingdoms,  Bemicia  and  j 
Deira,  whose  union  at  a  later  time  formed  the  mighty  realm 
of  Northumberland,  stretching  from  the  Hnmbw  to  the 
Forth.    Ida,  who  in  647  gathered  together  a  number  oi  ■ 
scattered  Anglian  settlements  into  the  kingdom  of  Bemicia, 
is  the  one  Anglian  prince  during  the  first  stage  of  conqoesfc 
who  stands  out  with  a  personal'being  like  that  of  the  &xoak 
and  Jutish  founders.  From  his  fortress  on  the  basaltic  rode  ; 
of  Hamburgh,  overhanging  the  Oerman  Ocean,  he  ruled  ths  : 
eastern  seaboard  from  Tees  to  Forth.    Of  the  founder  oCf 
the  kingdom  of  Deira  to  the  south  of  Bemicia  we  have  nOf 
such  clear  mention,  nor  do  we  know  when  or  by  wliaA  Z 
:  means  that  kingdom  won  the  posaesiion  which  gave  it  Vtm,  ■ 
chief  importance.    This  was  the  farmer  capital  of  Romag 
Britain,  £boraevnt,  Eoforvtic,  or  York.    Of  the  procesa  o£ 
conquest  in  central  England  we  know  even  less.  We  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  circumstancee  under  whidh  the 
land  was  wun  from  the  Briton.   A  crowd  of  AwglUw  ti3)ei^ 
which  kept  more  or  less  of  separate  existence  till  a  verj' 
late  time,  were  gradually  brought  nndnr  the  duninioo  of  % 
single  Anfelian  power,    ^ntis  power,  as  growing  up  <»  tho 
British  frontiw,  took  the  name  of  J/me,  the  men  dt  the 
mark  or  border,  and  the  name  of  Merda  gradually  spread  Ci 
over  all  central  Eb^and.  The  dateof  thsbeginaliigof  tha  £ 
Mercian  kingdom  ia  fixed  as  late  aa  084.   But  tide  of 
course  doos  not  mean  a  fresh  setUement  from  bfljyaid  se^ 
but  simply  the  gathering  together  of  ;wveial  imall  Bstd»> 
meuta  so  ai  to  form  one  4»rijiiderable  power.   The  Boond- 
aries  ctf  the  toue  Mercian  kingdom  may  be  traced  b>r  tha  , 
boundaries  id  the  old  diocese  of  Lichfield;  but  it  eonld  noK 
have  reached  to  anything  li^  this  «tent  so  earij  as 

Here  then  we  have,  among  a  crowd  of  smaller  itatea^  w  i 
few  kingdoms,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  whidi  abui^  ont^ 
prominently,  and  fill  a  place  in  the  history  ti  Britain,, 
Among  these  again,  asmuler  number  stand  out  at  difiarenfc'  n 
times  asaq>iriiifciritiimore  or  less  of  Rueoess,  to  the  genual  ^ 
supremacy  of  the  county.   Jn  all  oasea  wluBre  a  number  ™ 
of  kindred  bat  indapendnit  atatea  lie  Ubw  together,  ■ 
supremacy  of  one  kind  or  another  ia  sure  to  eome^  eithcn 
by  force  or  by  consQut,  to  some  one  among  the  number,  in' 
which  the  rest  are,  more  or  less  quicUyv  nun  or  less 
thoroogbly,  mei^ed.    Thus,  in  inodem  Europe,  France  ' 
grew  into  Oaul,  and  Castile  grew  into  Spain ;  thus  in  our  own  i 
day  Piedmont  has  grown  into  Italy,  mid  Fmssia  haa  gone 
far  towards  growing  into  Germany.  So  in  the  end  Wessex 
grew  into  England }  but  it  was  not  till  after  many  | 
struggles,  many  upa  and  downs,  many  changes  of  frontier^  ! 
that  the  house  of  Cerdic  became  the  rc^al  house  over  the! 
whole  land.   Three,  or  at  most  four,  of  the  grei^eil  I 
Teutonic  kingdoms  in  Britain  became  aerious  eompetitoit| 
for  the  general  supremacy  over  all  the  setUementa  of  th» 
race.    Kent,  small  in  geographical  extent,  had  the  start  id  | 
order  of  time,  and  was  in  many  ways  favoured  by  position!;  i 
But  any  effective  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Kent  belong^  j 
only  to  an  early  stage  of  English  occupation ;  the  powem 
among  whichthe  supremacy  was  really  disputed  were  the>  | 
great  Saxon  ungdom  of  Wessex,  the  great  AngliaTl  king*!  I 
dom  of  Northumberland,  formed  by  the  union  of  Bemicia  ' 
and  Doira,  and  the 'Anglian  kingdom  of  Meroia,  whidt 
formed  itself  in  the  space  between  them.    It  wonld  seem 
that,  sometimes  at  leasts  a  supremacy  of  some  kind  on  the 
part  of  one.kingdom.  orer Jhe  whole j;£.pailjDlJho  reet  vui 
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fivmiUy  acxnowledged ;  and  the  chief  so  recogniied  hj 
icosunon  consent  was  known  as  a  Bretwalda  or  ruler  of 
Bdtun.^   Oar  knowledge  on  this  subject  hardly  goes 
kfond  eatablishing  the  fact  that  such  a  suprema<^  was 
aometimea  acknowledged,  without  telling  us  anTthing  in 
lietail  as  to  its  nature,  or  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  was 
obtained.    It  was  not  continnons ;  there  wne  times  when 
&at  was  no  Bretwalda.   It  fluctuated  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  according  to  the  aeddenta  of  mr,  poUt^,  or  per- 
Riud  ahiUtjr.  The  &ct  that  meh  a  mpremacy  existed  from 
culy  tinua  is  chiefly  important  on  account  of  what  it  af  ter^ 
vsrds  grew  into.    The  tradition  of  a  supremacy  vested  in 
j  seme  one  power  clearly  helped  the  West-Saxon  kings  in 
!  ptheriag  ill  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  of  Britain  into  the  one 
I  Rsimof  England,  It  farther  combined  with  other  influmcei 
ii  suggesting  the  doctrine  of  an  imperial  snpfemaoy  orer  the 
^  ikole  isle  of  Britain. 

;    The  establishment  of  these  kingdoms  at  the  expense  of 
tk  Britons  forms  the  period  of  heathen  conquest,  which 
I  n  may  reckon  at  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years.  In  the 
I  coma  of  that  tim^  the  English,  at  first  established  only  on 
L  ths  eastern  and  part  of  the  southern  coast,  mftde  their  way 
^itcp  by  step  to  die  western  sea.    At  the  end  of  this  period 
'  tka  whole  of  Britain  was  rery  far  from  being  conquered  ; 
i  iideed  English  conquest  was  Teiy  far  from  having  reached 
iti  fnllest  extent ;  but  the  ^glish  had  become  the 
ifenunant  race  in  South  Britain.    The  Britons  still  kept  a 
hrgs  part  of  the  land;  but  they  held  it  only  in  de- 
tiched  pieces.   The  English  were  the  advancing  people. 

Britons  conld  not  at  the  utmost  hope  to  do  more  than 
dsfend  what  they  still  kept  The  work  of  conquest  during 
dik  pwiod  was  mainly  the  work  of  Wessex  at  one  end  and 
of  the  Northumbrian  kingdoms  at  the  other.  Sussex,  Kent, 
^^■^-Anglia.  each  gare  the  English  race  a  Bretwalda ;  but 
tbtte  powers,  as  well  as  Essex,  were  geographically  cut  off 
fram  any  shore  in  the  conquest  after  the  flist  stage  of  settle- 
Boit.  Wessex,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  later  growth  took 
mther  direction,  pressed  boldly  into  the  heart  of  Britain. 
Vest-Saxon  progress  was  Indeed  checked  for  a  while  by 
Bdtish  resistance  under  ^e  famous  Arthur.  The  l^ndaiy 
noiown  which  has  gathered  round  Arthur's  name  ought  not 
to  wipe  ont  the  fact  that  he  met  Saxon  Cerdis  face  to  face, 
mi  hy  the  rings  of  Badbury  dealt  him  a  blow  which  for  a 
•idle  made  the  English  inrsder  halt'  But  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  WestSaxon  advance  is  swift 
la  553  the  second  stage  begins  with  the  taking  of  Old 
Samm.  Sixteen  years  kter  comes,  doubtless  not  tlie  first, 
kt  flie  first  recorded,  %ht  of  Englishman  against  English- 
Ma.  The  fight  of  WibbandAn  (Wimbledon)  made  Surrey 
WistSa»m,  and  cot  off  Kent  from  all  hope  of  further  ad* 
vaea  Do  57 1  the  West-Saxon  border,  nnder  the  Bretwalda 
CWwfin,  stretched  far  beyond  the  Thames,  as  fax  north  as 
oe  pnaent  Buekingham.  StiU  no  English  conqueror  had 
Msdisd  the  sea  between  Britain  and  Ireland.  Fran  Don- 
krtoo  to  tfaa  sovth  coast  of  Devonshire,  the  British  occnpa- 
tioa  o(  the  western  side  of  the  island  was  still  unbroken. 
h^M  S<dis,  Corininm,  Glevnm,  Uriconinm,  and,  greater 
Aia  all,  Deva  on  hw  promwtoiy,  were  still  British 
■amg^u^a  They  had  not  yet  changed  into  Bath, 
Ckencester,  Qloocester,  Wroxeter,  and  Chester.  The  next 
■tjsct  of  the  advuidng  English  was  to  break  this  line,  to 
nsdi  the  sea,  and,  if  not  whdly  to  snbdne  the  British  in- 
'  tsfcitiBts  of  the  west  eQa8^  at  least  to  break  their  contbo- 
sii  povor  into  fragments  whii^  might  be  man  easily 


'  It  nftj  bo,  u  Mr  Knnble  nggMta,  that  tha  tniar  form  b  BryUn- 
•mUo,  and  tha  troar  maaaliig  "  wlda  ralar.**   Bat  it  ao,  it  la  trua 
■^atTinalafieallr.    In  ths  tv»  vt  thna  pUoaa  whan  tha  nuna*ia 
ta  aaad,  rightly  Or  WKHiglr,  to  masa  "rulsr  or  Britain." 
I  t  >  Or  Owatlua  shown  that  "  Hon  BadMleB*  "  Is  not  Bath,  or  sdt' 
I  Ikm  itishai  Batowy  to  Oowat  ^ 


overooBMi   In  677  Ceawlin  took  Bath,  Oloncester,  and  om.  ' 
Cirencester,  and  carried  the  WestSaxon  border  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn,  the  foture  Bristol  Channel  The 
British  dominioa  was  thus  split  asunder.    Wales  and 
Stratholyde,  to  use  the  geographical  names  of  a  time  a  little 
later,  still  formed  a  continnons  whole.  Bat  they  were  now 
cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  the  Britons  in  the  grea^ 
south-western  peninsula,  the  peninsula  of  West^Wales,  frons 
the  northern  hsa  to  the  Land's  E^.  To  break  through  the 
line  at  another  point,  to  seize  Deva  and  to  cany  the  West^ 
Saxon  arms  to  &e  north-western  sea,  was  the  next  object 
In  this  Ceawlin  failed ;  bnt  his  expedition  of  fiSS  estab* 
lished  a  long  strip  of  English  territory  along  Uie  Severn 
valley.  Wesex  thus  seemed  to  be  growing  into  the  great 
power  of  central,  as  well  as  of  southern,  Britain.    But  the 
second  great  blow  which  was  to  cleave  the  BritiA  dominltm 
into  thrae,  as  it  had  been  already  cbven  into  two,  was  not 
to  be  dealt  by  Saxon  hands.   A  great  power  had  now  grown 
np  in  the  north.   At  various  periods  before  and  after  the  ^'"^ 
English  conquest,  thin^  looked  as  if  the  supreme  power  HorUiaaib 
was  to  be  fixed  in  the  northern  lands,  in  the  city  by  tha'*"^'*^ 
Ouse  and  not  in  the  city  by  the  Thames.    Eboracum  had 
been  in  Boman  days  the  capital  of  Britain.    The  once  im- 
perial city  was  now  the  head  of  a  great  realm,  formed  by 
the  union  of  Bemicia  and  Delta  under  tiieir  conquering 
king  ^theUrith.    In  603  a  victory  over  the  Scottish  king 
^dan  at  Degsanstan  secured  his  power  to  the  north. 
Some  years  later  he  broke  throu^  the  tine  of  nnconquered 
British  territory ;  he  smote  the  Britons  under  the  walls  of 
Deva,  and  left  those  walls,  like  the  walls  of  Anderida,  de' 
solate  without  an  inhabitant    The  English  conquest  of 
Britain,  if  not  yet  completed,  was  now  assured.  The  British  Taktnx 
power,  wb|ch  five  and  twenty  years  before  had  stretched  Sr  JBuuk 
uninterruptedly  along  the  whole  west  ooast,  was  now  broken 
into  three  parts.    Through  western  and  central  Britain  the 
boundaries  were  still  very  fluctuating.    While  ^thetfrith 
smote  Deva,  lands  near  to  his  own  capital,  the  land  of 
Elmet  and  Loidis,  the  modem  Leeds,  was  still  unconqnered 
British  ground.    The  dominion  of  Wessex  north  of  the 
Thames  and  Avon  had  rather  the  character  of  an  out|]iDg 
territory  stretching  into  a  hostile  land,  than  of  the  c'Spact! 
dominion  which  the  West-Saxon  kings  held  over  ^^^uup*' 
shire,  Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire.    Moreover  the  two^^i!^' 
powers  of  the  north  and  the  south  were  now  brough ;  intol 
rivalry  and  collision.    JEthelfrith  had  done  what  Ceawlin' 
had  failed  to  do;  and  between  Northumberland  and  Wesserj 
a  third  great  power  had  arisen,  which  in  a  few  yean  was', 
to  show  itseu  the  equal  of  uther.  Hie  WestSaxon  had! 
reached  the  vestOTn  sea  at  one  point ;  the  Northumbrian' 
had  reached  it  at  another  pc&it    But  the  greater  part  of 
the  western  conqneA  ti  both  were  to  go  to  iwdl  th« 
Mercian  power  which  had  just  come  into  beinj^  Andbesidea 
all  this,  a  revolution  had  bc^^  which  was  to  work  tli«| 
greatest  of  all  chuigea.   The  viotoiy  of  .£thelfrith  was  tho 
last  ^eat  blow  dealt  by  the  heathen  Eiwlidi  to  tha 
Christian  Britons.    When  it  was  dealt,  Kwruiumberland,' 
Wessex,  Mercia,  Sussex,  and  East-Anglia  were  still  heathen.  > 
Bat  Kent  and  Essex  had  already  embraced  the  gospeLl 
York  and  Winchester  rtOl  knew  no  worship  but  that  of 
Woden ;  but  the  altan  of  Christ  had  alreu/^iBen  oneif 
more  in  Canterbniy  and  London. 

The  time  of  heathen  eonquesttlnui  Oids  with  ths  first  yeait 
of  the  seventh  century.  The  introdnction  of  Christiaui^ 
among  the  Ei^tish  was  flo  great  a  change,  it  gave  so  diffetenV 
a  chsacter  to  all  the  events  that  followed,  that  this  would) 
seem  to  be  the  most  fitting  point  in  our  story  to  stop  anii 
attempt  a  picture  of  the  general  state  oi  things  in  Tentoniq 
Britain  during  the  first  century  and  a  half  afta  Tentonu  J 
conquest  b^UL  ^  The  introduction  q^.ftpgff  r^'gi^n  Aj 
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Htauof  'm^'SBlplmUn,  ^eUw^betirMni  EhgWahmitt  and  Briton 
Sj2tr.  or  between  Sn^iahman  ud  Engliilimaa.  Ik  did  not  etop 
•ggMM'Tv  eonqoeit  at  the  ooil  of  eitiwr  Unimen  or 
stm^on.  But  it  eo  br  humaniied  ite  nev  oo&Terti  that 
warfan  e^wedto  tw  eztenBinating.  OonqoMt  now  meant 
pirfitkil  sabfngrtion  and,  lor  s  mQe,  eoaal  dagradatioii. 
It  BO  longarmeant  the  nun  frightfol  altematiTia  ttf  death, 
flig^  or  penoual  elaTuy.  The  lands  won  bjr  the  Xkigtidi 
op  to  this  dote  mnrt  be  wdEed  on  as  having  become  ponly 
Tentoniek  The  Britons  were  swept  awaj  as  nesriy  as  a 
people  fltn  be  swept  away.  The  lands  oraqnend  after  this 
time  most  be  looked  on  as  lands  in  which  the  dominant 
Tentott  has  largely  utriwiliititit  his  Celtio  sokysctk  The 
ptooees  haa  gone  m  bom  that  day  to  this,  and  it  goes  on 
■till.  Sent,  the  soath-eestem  peniosala,  has  been  purely 
Sac^iah  for  /oorteen  hundred  ysaro.  Cornwall,  the  south- 
waatam  peninmlai^  has  beoome  folly  Rnglirii,  even  in 
speeeh,  4»ly  within' the  memory  of  a  generation  which  has 
hardly  paaied  away.  Thus,  in  the  hnndred  and  fifty-eight 
yean  which  passed  between  the  landing  of  Hengest  and 
the  nctory  of  .^thelfrith,  a  large  part  of  Britain  had 
receiTed  another  language,  an^er  religion,  another 
^stem  of  Uw.  Old  things  had  pasMd  away ;  all  things 
had  beotnne  new.  In  the  whdle  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
fowl  the  Forth  to  the  English  Channel,  and  through  a  great, 
thoo^  atOl  aomewhattnndefined,  central  region,  reaching 
at  two  pmnta  to  the  western  seas,  the  Boman  and  the 
Briton  had  gone,  tmA  the  Teuton  had  taken  th«r  place. 
Yba  three  Low>I>tttdi  tjtibee  brought  with  them  their  form 
of  the  oonunon  Teutonic  language.  Into  that  language  a 
few  Boman  and  a  few  British  words  crept  from  the  b^gin- 
tftaa*.  ning.  British  alavei,  British  women,  brought  in  a  few 
tumble  words  of  domestic  life.  A  few  of  the  gce&t  works 
'of  Bomsn  einlisatian,  snoh  as  the  conquerors  had  nerer 
'seen  in  their  own  land,  strook  th«n  with  awe  and  wonder. 
For  these  they  had  no  names  in  their  own  tongue;  they 
therefore  kept  their  Latin  names  in  the  English  tongue. 
The  words  itrtd,port,  cAeitir,  thus  cams  into  our  language. 
Uany  of  the  great  natural  olq'eets,  most  of  the  ri  rers,  a  few 
of  ^  hilk,  kept  their  earlier  names ;  so  did  a  few  great 
eitii^  itii  Uieee  few  exoeptions,  the  Tocabulary  of  the 
tongij  which  our  Others  brought  with  them  remained  nn- 
toa^  1  It  was  Miriched  ^  a  few  new  words  to  ex- 
press new  ideai^  and  that  was  alL  Nothing  happened 
till  t&  later  times  to  make  any  change  in  its  character,  its 
giammatical  oonsbnotioo,  its  general  stock  of  words.  We 
brooght  with  us  our  language,  and  with  our  language  we 
ttfooght  with  us  the  earnest  monuments  of  its  literature. 
-  We  brought  with  us  our  English  Hied  in  the  primcTal 
Song  of  Beownlf;  wo  brought  with  us  our  Homeric 
catelogne  in  the  Song  of  the  Traveller.  Whether  tbey  were 
written  or  nnwzitton,  whether  they  lived  only  in  the  menuny 
or  wm  graven  with  the  primsval  runes,  those  songs  were 
the  work  of  Englishmen  in  days  baforea  rood  of  British  wil 
had  beoome  England.  Nor  need  we  doubt  that  the  deeds 
of  Hengest  and  Cerdio  had  already  been  graven  on  tiie 
imihBvu  beeeh,^  while  yet  Englishmen  knew  no  ipeech  but 
En^h,and  wtnshij^ied  no  god  but  Wodui  and  his  fallows. 
Eenwa  the  Boman  made  Us  second  appearance  in  this 
island, the nati<Mialliteratnn4MtEtt{^iahm«i,tlw  localliten- 
tnre  tit  ESsglsnd,  had  begun. 

We  thus  brought  with  as  into  Britain  that  form  of  the 
eommon  Aryan  speech  whidi  had  grown  up  among  the 
tribes  of  northern  Oermany.  Whenver,  dnring  the  first 
hnndred  and  fifty  yean  of  the  English  settlement,  the 
EBgUsh  arms  rsaehed,  then  the  tongue  of  Borne  and  the 
'tongue  of  Britain  passed  liwey.   Th^  {dace  waa  taken  by 

i^Bnah  sod  Mr'st*  Ite'iHW  void.  Jort  Itka  the  tm  mdm*  of  tha 
■Irtln  libir.  irnfctogngwtiwtth  tto  HWbJDoleh  nteM,  Jw«  like 
\mf4btn  wltk  wmU 


the  spoedi  which,  with  the  ehanigeB  diat  fbnrtaMi  hundred 
years  have  wmq^  in    still  ab^es  the  ^each  of  EndaiidL 
li  haa  changed,  as  aD  ollwr  languages  have  n'tingfii  Xi 
haa,  like  all.oUw  langnagea,  so  changed  that  its  olde« 
fiirma'cannot  now  be  nnderrtood  without  special  atn^;bi^ 
it  has  never  lost  itsnnbrdcen  penonal  bung.  Tha  iengH«t» 
tongue  has  never  bem  displaced      any  other  toogne,  an 
the  tongue  of  the  BritrawBsdisplaoedby  the  tongue  of  tb^ 
English.    It  has  lived  on,  spoken  in  different  local  forms: 
in  dififennt  parte  of  the  land,  ehangbg  from  age  to  age, 
losing  old  inflexions,  taking  in  new  words ;  1»it  it  has 
changed  simply  as  the  nation  Uself  haa  changed,  without 
ceasing  to  be  one  and  the  same  En^iiah  nation;  it  has 
changed,  as  each  man  in  the  nation  himself  changes  in  his 
paaeage  tnm  childhood  to  old  age^  without  ceasing  to  bs : 
the  eame  pereonal  being  in  old  age^hicli  he  was  in  childhood. 
And,  with  onr  fonn  of  the  common  Aryan  language, 
we  bvonght  with  ne  onr  £onn  trf  another  common  Aiynn 
poesession,  which  still  alndas,  also  unchanged  in  its  petaMial 
identity,  never  displaced  to  make  way  tot  any  other  lyatom, 
bnt  vHiich  has  gtme  through  even  greater  and  more  constant 
changes  than  our  qwken  kngoage.    We  brought  vrith  na 
our  own  political  and  social  system ;  that  is,  the  form  which 
the  political  and  eooial  system  common  to  the  whole  Aryan  i 
family  had  taken  among  the  tribes  of  northern  Qetmany.  ] 
A  germ  of  political  and  social  life  was  brought  into  Britain 
in  the  keels  of  Hengesfi  which,  changing  from  gebera- 
tion  to  generation  bnt  never  itself  exchanged  for  any  otherj 
^Btem,  biaiwwing  from  foreign  aonrcee  but  animilatipg 
what  it  brarowed  with  ito  own  essence,  changing  ite  out- 
ward shape  bnt  abiding  untonched  in  ita  true  snbrtano^  haa 
lived  and  grown  throngh  fourteen  hnndred  yean  into  ths'  ' 
law,  the  ocmstitution,  the  social  being;  of  EDglsnd. 

The  eariiest  law  or  custom  of  England  was  the  law  or 
cast<Hn  of  the  bid  homes  of  the  English  aettlera,  with  such 
modificali(H>s  as  the  settlement  in  a  land  beycaid  the  sea 
oonld  not'  fail  to  bring  with  it  ^Diese  modifications,  ss  a 
momenf  B  thonght  will  show,  must  have  been  considerable. 
A  conquest  by  land  need  not  involve  any  sudden  change ; 
it  does  not  neoossarily  place  the  conqueror  in  any  wholly 
new  set  of  ciroumstanoea.  It  may  wdl  be  a  mere  territorial 
advance,  a  men  addition  of  field  to  field,  in  which  the  last 
won  territory  does  not  call  for  any  different  tnatment  hj 
from  the  older  territory  immediately  behind  iL  -Bnt  a 
conquest  by  sea  implies  a  breach  of  oontinuily ;  the  old  land 
is  nsceesarily  fbrsakan,  and  a  firash  start  haa  to  ba  mads  in 
a  new  onei  The  political  aodefy  of  tha  old  hMU  may  be 
reproduced  In  ths  new ;  bnt  it  hi  nprodnced  nther  nan 
continued,  ai^  it  can  hardly  be  reproduced  without  soon 
measure  of  cbangci  And  a  settlonent  made  lot  by  bit,  caeh 
stop  being  won  by  hard  fighting,  such  aa  was  0i«  Ki^di  srt> 
tlement  in  Britun,  will  Maffected  fc^  all  such  Inflnencasaa 
are  likely  to  bs  strengthoud  by  constant  fi|^>ting  for  the 
poaeaaeion  of  >  newoonntty.  And  in  such  a  case,  when  tha 
nation  is  aa  army  in  active  swiea^  when  the  chiefs  d  ths 
nation  are  the  leaden  of  .that  amy,  the  influences  iriiieh 
are  most  Ukdy  to  be  stnngthened  an  those  which  tend  iri 
the  direction  of  national  nni^«  Or,  what  is  almost  the  ssmft 
thing;  they  an  the  inflaences  which  tend  to  stnngthen  tho 
authority  of  the  chiefs  by  whom  tiie  national  onily  ia 
represented. 

Tilt  political  and  social  state  of  the  Low-Datch  tribes  at 
the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Britain  was  still  essentially 
the  mimitive  Teutonic  democracy,  the  state  of  things 
described  by  Tacitus,  and  which  still  exists,  modified  of 
conise  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  but  .untouched  by  any  violent 
change,  in  some  of  the  snuuler  and  mon  primitive  fun^flwr 
of  Switzerland.  The  family  is  at  the  (oot  of  everything 
Thihide  of  land,  the  portion  supposed  to  be  enough  tor 
.msiptanaose of  aaingle  familyi  is  the  lowtett«iiitoiulai|id 
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k  Tbe'eabrged  funtlj,  to  Gntk  and  Latin  {tkraw  t&s  ymtV 
B'tncing  hj  oatnral  deneat  or  by  utificitl  adopUon  to  a 
f  coaunoa  forefatbar,  real  or  imapMiy,  dirioe  or  bsman.  ii 
tbe  lowest  politieal  um't.    As  in  andaot  Greaea  and  Italy, 
It  coottaiitljr  baan  the  name  of  aneb  nippoaad  Ibr^tber. 
Tbe  vfjcingaa,  tke  Soyldingat,  a  crovd  of  otbar  aneb  namai, 
oiarked  ia  Taatooic,  jutt  aa  in  Gnak,  by  the  patrooymic 
mdiDg,  ara  aoaietiBaa  raeordad  ia  bistory  or  legend,  lome- 
tinet  aimply  left  to  be  iofwrad  from  tba  local  oofflaDclatara 
pt  Engbuid  and  otbar  Tentonio  Unda.   Tba  tarrhoiy, 
originJiy  tba  eommon  territory,  of  aueb  an  enlarged  or 
artificial  family,  fcmad  tbe  lowest  tMritorial  diriaion,  tba 
Hart  or  iotmuhip.   Hm  cnHivated  land  of  aaafa  gnu  vaa 
feacad  in  by  a  bflundary  lina  of  nntillad  land,  forming  tba 
wari  in  tba  ttrieiaat  Sanaa.  Tbe  township  tben  and  itainba- 
bituta  formad  tba  lowest  politieal  unit*  an  unit  baTing  ita 
own  assembly  and  its  own  pditical  organlatioo.    Such  a 
|K>liticftl  nait  still  forms  (be  pemtindt,  tbe  eommmne,  of 
other  lands.   This  unit  has  been  exposed  in  England  to 
ioflaancea  which  bate  altered  its  character  more  tho* 
tosgbly  than  It  has  basn  altered  aaywhara  else.  An 
•eclauastical  influence  hsa  changed  the  original  mark  into 
the  half  civil,  half  ecclcMsstical  pariih.   An  influence  of 
uiothar  kind  changed  the  primitive  commnnityf  holding  its 
common  land  by  its  own  right,  into  a  body  of  teoanta 
holding  their  land  of  a  lord.    Tbe  township  wbicb  bad' 
famed  through  anch  a  change  became  a  manor. 
It  must  alwajrs  be  remembered,  that,  in  tba  pHmitiTe 
,   foh'ly,  each  larger  group  la  formed  by  bringing  together 
■MRveml  of  the  smaller.    Sereral  ffentet  brought  togeth«r 
fonnM  lu  tbe  Roman  system  tbe  tnna,  answering  to  the 
&ttic  ^patpta  and  the  Spartan  *u/3<f.  The  Teutonic  counter- 
part of  this  group  is  tbe  kunttrtd.    Tbe  name  muat  in  its 
beginning  have  meant  a  real  hundred  of  some  kind ;  but 
mch  namea  soon  lose  their  proper  force,  and  are  used  in  a 
panij  coovandonal  sense.    The  hundreds  of  England  aie 
Euaibar  aa  geographical  diTisiona ;  but  their  traditional 
orgsniation,  administretiTe,  judicial,  and  military,  is  fast 
ptming  out  of  memory.    When  tbe  English  first  landed  in 
I     Britain,  and  for  ages  after,  that  organizatiou  was  fresh  a»d 
ligomts.    But  it  is  quite  possible  that,  even  before  tbe 
iey^  of  Hangeat,  tbe  mere  name  of  hundred  had  become 
poraly  eonventton^  and  had  ceased  to  imply  an  actual 
hundrsd  of  any  kind. 
ktN    As  a  group  o(  gtntta  formed  a  eurUi,  so  a  group  of  curi« 
*^  Eorm  a  trib*.    In  tbe  Teutonic  nomenclature,  t!ie  territory 
of  tbe  tribe  is  the  gd,  gau,  peoH,  or  $eir,  in  modern  English 
Aire,  th» patfut or  icira  of  I^tin  writers,  Gd  or  pnii,  a  name 
ftmiliar  in  Germany,  but  whose  existence  can  only  just  be 
prored  in  England,  Is  doubtless  tbe  elder  name.  Shirf, 
fpom  «AMr,   does  not  mean  a  group  of  lesser  units, 
but  in  strictness  a  division,  something  $Aorn  off  from 
■  greater  whole.   Both  names  are  historically  true.  Of 
the  existing  shires  of  England  some  are  realty  primitive 
yit,  settlements  of  tribes,  while  others  are  in  strictness 
Ui'rvt,  artificisl  divisioas  formed  at  a  later  time  in  imiUtioa 
of  tbe  primitive  g<S.    Tho  West-Saxon  shirss  are  primitive 
!  .   Hf,  and  two  at  least,  those  of  tbe  Sumorseetas  and  tbe 
DorsKtss,  still  beei>  tbe  ancient  tribal  names.    But  tbe  old 
thbal  divisions  of  Mercia  were  wiped  out  in  the  Danish 
auqoestof  tbe  ninth  century.    In  tbe  process  of  English  ro> 
conr^oest  tlw  land  was  mapped  out  afresh  into  <4itr<,  strictly 
n  called,  shires  grouped  conveniently  round  a  central  town, 
j     and  bearing  the  name  of  that  town  instead  of  tbe  name  of 
I     tbe  ancient  tribe.  Tbe  shire,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  still  a 
j     Kriug  thing  throughout  England,  and  from  England  it  baa 
t     ftntd  itself,  commonly  under  tbe  French  name  eountv, 
\    Ivougb  all  htnda  ruled,  settled,  or  influenced  by  England, 
F      The  ^  was  tbe  lowest  group  which  could  exist  asareally 
[    4ttiaet  politieal  power.   The  mark  and  th«  hundred,  like 


the  ffem  and  the  cm  rut,  do  aot,  at  least  in  tbe  finiabnd 
system,  whether  Teutonic  or  Grvsk  and  Italian,  aspire  to 
the  character  of  an  independent  state.  Tbe  gd,  like  tba 
tribe,  might  do  so.  The  yd  might  bo  wholly  indcpandentj 
it  might  be  dependant  on  some  stronger  neighbour ;  it  might 
be  incorporated  into  a  kingdom,  and  sink  into  one  of  ita 
geogn[^ical  diviuona.  But  in  any  case  it  kept*  ito  full  and 
aaparato  organisation,  ita  atfsambly  with  judicial,  adminia- 
trativn,  and  legislative  power,  ita  chief  bearing  the  title  of 
Baldmman  or  Alderman  ia  peace,  of  Hertioga,  Bertog — tba 
rtpanrr^  of  tbe  Athenian  tribe— in  time  ol  war.  Hio 
alderman  stood,  like  the  territory  of  which  he  was  the  chief, 
ia  various  letatious.  He  mi^t  be  an  independent  or  a 
vaasal  prince ;  ha  might,  by  the  incorporation  of  bis  ^  with 
a  kingdom,  have  sunk  into  a  men  magistrate,  appointed  by 
tbe  king  and  assembly  of  tbe  whole  kingdom.  But  tbt* 
organisatioo  of  tba  jRf  ut  thire  ramamed  in  either  case. 
tho  Ramnas  and  Titieoses  were  independaot  tribes,  oeeupy- 
ing  tbeir  several  bills.  They  jMoed  together,  to  baeooM' 
the  titbas  wboae  union  formed  the  eaiUest  Rome. 

A  system  of  j^fi  or  sblras  is  thus  tbe  oldest  fnlly  hm 
developed  form  of  the  Teutonic  polity.  The  process  of 
grouping  independent  gd$  into  a  yet  greater  division  was 
gradual,  and  went  on  much  faster  In  some  parte  than  others. 
The  union  of  gdM  formed  a  rice  or  kingdom  ;  tbe  chief  of 
tba  group  Uios  formed  was  a  cyning  otktMg.  What,  tt  may 
be  asked,  was  tbe  diflerenca  between  king  and  ealdormau  1 
The  queatioQ  ia  a  hard  one ;  but  one  point  of  difference 
seems  plain.  Tbe  ealdorman  was  a  ruler  in  peace  and  a 
captain  in  war.  Tbe  king  was  more.  Among  tbe  English  at 
least,  tbe  kmgly  houses  all  claimed  descent  from  tbe  blood 
of  tbe  gods.  Every  king  was  a  son  of  Woden.  A  vague 
religious  tfiverence  tbue  gathered  round  tbe  king,  in  which 
tbe  ealdorman  had  no  share.  He  was  also  the  bead  of  the 
highest  political  aggr^ate  which  tbe  ideas  of  those  daya  bad 
reacfaed,  He  was,  as  his  name  implies,  tbe  bead  of  the  kiu, 
tbe  nstioo.  The  rule  of  tbe  ealdorman  was  tribal,  and 
merely  earthly ;  the  rule  of  tb«  king  waa  naUonal,  uaA  in 
some  sort  divine. 

Kingship  then,  tbe  leadership  of  a  nation,  was,  in  the 
ideas  of  those  daya,  an  office  and  not  a  property.  As  an 
office,  it  demanded  qualifications.  It  demanded  in  truth  the  o'*.?,^ 
highest  qualifications,  the  qualifications  needed  i>i  cue  who 
was  to  be  tbe  leader  of  bis  people  in  peace  and  in  war. 
Such  an  office  could  not  be  trusted  to  the  chances  of  any 
law  of  strict  hereditary  descent.  Or  father,  the  notion  of 
aoy  law  of  strict  bereditery  descent  was  a  thing  wbicb  had 
not  yet  presented  itself  to  men's  minds.  Kingsbi)]  then 
was  elective  :  the  leader  of  tbe  people  became  Kuch  only  by 
the  choice  of  tbe  people ;  but  tbe  right  of  choice  was  not 
wholly  uQlimited  ;  tbe  king,  v>  custom  and  tradition  taught, 
must  come  of  tbe  stock  of  Woden.  But  within  that  f.ock 
one  member  ot  it  was  as  sacred,  as  kingly,  as  another.  Tbe 
son  of  a  deceased  king  would  doubtless  be  his'^most  obvious 
successor,  if  there  was  nothing  specially  to  suggest  anotbt^r 
choice ;  but  be  had  no  further  claim  beyond  any  other 
man  of  bis  house.  Traditional  mle  dictated  that  the 
choice  should  be  made  from  tbe  royal  house ;  reai>un 
dictated  that  it  should  fall  on  the  worthiest  of  the  royal 
house.  Tbe  union  of  these  two  feelings  led  to  that  mixture 
of  election  and  hereditary  succession  which  we  find  amonf^' 
tbe  ancient  English,  as  among  most  other  nations  at  the 
same  stage.  Tbe  king  is  chosen  ;  but  be  is  chosen,  under 
all  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  one  kingly  ljne.-t<  He  is 
not  chosen  as  the  heir  or  tbe  repreaentetive  or  the  next  of 
kin  of  tbe  former  king.  He  is  chosen  as  that  one  of  thk 
kingly  bouse  whom  the  people  think  fit  to  choose.  He  ia' 
chosen  from  the  house ;  therefore  kindred  in  tbe  female  hnei  - 
goes  for  nothing.  The  son  of  a  king's  daughter  doesjBot' 
belong  to  tbe  kingly  booia;  ha  ia  therefore  not  eligiblefor 
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*  die  kioglj  offica  But  tb«  moat  dutant  kinsman  in  th« 
male  lint  is  as  much  one  of  the  kingly  stock  u  the  king 
himielf,  and  the  choice  of  the  nation  may  fall  upon  him. 
llien  is  no  point  in  our  earljr  constitution  which  is  more  im- 
portant to  insist  on  than  this.  Nothing  has  led  to  more  and 
greater  misconceptions  than  carrying  back  the  legal  theories 
of  later  days  into  earlier  times,  than  fancying  that  every 
prince  was  an  usurper  vhoee  aucoeaaion  to  the  crown  did 
not  take  place  acctnding  to  rules  which  he  and  those  who 
chose  him  had  never  heard  of,  uid  would  not  hare  under* 

stood. 

Qrniuai  The  institution  of  kdngship  came  in  gradually  among  the 
S'ui*-  Teutonic  nations,  and  its  growth  was  macb  aluwer  in  some 
■Mp-  parts  than  in  others.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  kingahip  was 
clearly  far  from  uuTersaL  By  the  time  of  the  Wandering  of 
the  Nations,  when  scattered  tribes  had  begun  to  gather  to* 
gather  in  greater  masses,  it  was  dearly  the  rule.  Among 
the  Saxons  its  growth  was  specially  slow.  Among  the  Old* 
Saxoni  who  staged  behind  m  Germany  it  nerer  came  in  at 
all.  So  both  ^e  Saxon  and  the  Jutish  leaders  came  to 
Britain,  not  as  kings,  but  as  ealdormen  or  Htretogan.  They 
were  of  the  stock  of  Woden,  and  were  therefore  qualified  for 
kingship ;  but  they  did  not  take  the  kingly  title  till  they 
had  made  a  firm  settlement  in  the  country.  The  institution 
of  kingahip  seems  to  have  grown  np  in  different  ways  in 
different  parts  of  England.  From  all  that  we  can  see  of  the 
Anglian  kingaoms,  they  were  formed  by  the  union  of 
MtTeral  states  into  one  greater  kingdom.  In  such  a  case  the 
ealdormen  or  kings  of  the  incorporated  states  might  go  on 
nnder  the  aaperiority  of  the  common  king ;  but  the  king 
sank  into  the  vndtr-kin^,  kingly  in  descent,  kingly  in  office 
among  his  own  people,  but  owning  the  external  authority 
of  the  common  king.  In  Wessez  the  course  of  things  was 
otherwise.  There  too  we  find  several  kings  at  once;  but 
all  are,  not  only  of  the  stock  of.  Woden,  but  of  the  house 
of  Cerdic  There  was  moreover  always  one  head  king 
over  the  whole  West-Saxon  nation.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  in  Kent  We  see,  Uiough 
Uimly,  signs  of  a  separate,  and  doubtless  subordinate,  king- 
dom of  the  West-Kentishmen. 
Bark  Among  the  English  conquerors  of  Britain  we  see  from 
the  beginning  the  same  elements  of  political  life  which  we 
Bee  among  the  other  Teutonic  nations,  and  which  were  doubt- 
less parts  of  the  original  Aryan  inheritance.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land  fall  into  two  great  classes,  the  free  and  fhe 
unfree,  classes  each  of  which  is  again  capable  of  subdivision. 
Kveiy  freeman  is  a  citiceo  and  a  soldier ;  he  is,  or  ma^  be, 
a  landowner ;  he  has  his  place  in  the  army,  his  voice  in 
the  assembly.  But  ail  freemen  are  not  equal  in  rank  and 
honour.  There  is  a  broad  distinction,  a  distinction  so  old 
that  ita  beginning  cannot  be  traced,  between  the  man  who 
ia  simply  free  and  the  man  who  is  not  only  free  but  noble. 
This  distinction  is  expressed  in  different  Teutonic  dialects 
by  the  rhyming  namea  eori  and  eeorl,  )arl  and  karl,  in 
modem  English  form,  earl  and  churl.  These  two  last 
wivds  have  in  modern  use  changed  their  meaning.  In 
their  oldest  sense  they  answer  to  Uie  modem  phrase  gtrUlt 
and  timfile.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  the  privileges 
of  the  etai  consisted,  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that 
they  were  oppressive.  But  the  distinction  was  broadly 
drawn,  and  the  birth  of  the  eorl  clearly  entitled  him  to 
apeeial  respect  and  honour,  if  to  nothing  more.  And  such 
fi[iecial  respect  and  honour  would,  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  give  the  wrltu  a  preference  for  all  offices  and  di»- 
tinctioDS,  whether  honorary  or  lubatantiat,  which  either 
king  or  people  had  to  bestow.  The  unfree  chuss  again 
were  clearly  not  on  a  level  in  all  times  and  places.  The 
actual  slave,  the  thrall,  the  ^eow,  is  found  everywhere. 
The  class  is  formed  and  recruited  in  two  waya.  Tht  cap- 
tive  taken  ia  war  nfccpte  slavuy  m  a  tighter  doom  than 


death  ;  the  freeman  who  is  guilty  of  certain  crimes  is  de-  tb^ 
graded  to  the  state  of  slavery  by  sentence  of  law.  In' 
either  case  the  servile  ctmdition  of  the  parent  is  inherited  by 
his  children,  and  the  slave  class  goes  on  increasing.  The 
existence  of  other  classes  between  the  abaolute  slave,  the 
mere  chattel  of  his  matter,  and  the  full  freeman,  with  his 
place  in  the  army  and  tus  voice  in  the  assembly,  is  poastUe 
and  frequent,  but  not  univeisaL  It  was  a  natural  poeitioD 
either  for  the  enfranchised  slave,  for  the  foreign  settler,  or 
for  the  conquered  enemy  who  was  admitted  to  mors 
favourable  terms  than  usual  Out  of  such  cases  tbeto 
might  easily  arise  a  class,  personally  free,  but  not  poeeessed 
of  the  full  political  rights  of  freedum.  There  might  indeed 
be  many  stages  of  imperfect  freedom  or  mitigated  bntdage 
between  the  personal  slave  and  the  free  churL  To  some  <rf 
these  intermediate  ranks  the  slave  might  rise  or  the  freeman 
might  sink.  But  such  a  class,  though  often  found,  ia  not  a 
necessary  element  in  Teutonic  society.  But  Um  torlf  Uw 
ehurl,  and  the  lArailf  are  found  eveiywbere.  Th^  an 
taken  for  granted ;  and  legend  repreeented  Uie  three  daMM 
as  called  Into  being  by  leparate  acts  of  the  creative  power 
of  the  gods.  All  these,  as  essential  elements  of  Teutonic 
socuty,  are  fouiul  among  our  forefathers  from  the  beginning 
But  in  all  Teutonic  societies  another  principle  vas  at 
work,  which  began  very  early  to  change  the  nature  of 
primitive  Teutonic  society.  That  society  was  a  commnoity, 
a  community  which,  like  all  o^er  communUiea,  admitted 
distinctiona  of  rank,  wealth,  and  office,  bat  where  each 
nan,  earl  or  churl,  held  his  place  strictly  as  a  member  of 
the  community,  hound  by  its  lawa,  and  owing  to  it  his 
duties  in  war  and  in  peace.  The  Teutonie  oommnnity 
differs  from  the  Greek  or  Italian  city  in  so  ^  as  it  ia  not 
fenced  in  with  walls,  but  has  its  inhabited  places  ^ratd 
over  the  whole  of  its  territory.  But  its  leading  politi^ 
conception  is  essentially  the  same.  The  ^iog  or  ealdMrnsn 
is  cluthed  with  the  author!^  of  a  leader.  The  earla  have 
their  privileges,  in  whatever  thoee  privileges  may  conatst.  In 
the  assembly  the  king  and  the  earls  may  consult  and  propose, 
while  the  simple  freemen  merely  say  yea  or  nay.  But  each 
discharges  his  daty  in  his  higher  or  lover  place  strictiy  aa 
a  roembier  of  the  community.  His  duty,  his  allegianoe,  ia 
due  to  the  whole  society,  not  to  any  particular  membw  of 
it.  This  primitive  system  was  from  a  very  early  time 
broken  in  upon  by  the  practice  of  personal  commendation 
to  a  lord.  Such  commendation  was  in  its  beginning  strictly 
military.  In  the  primitive  community  the  army  is  simply 
the  nation  under  arms.  Each  man  'disdtorges  his  duties  in 
war,  like  his  duties  in  pence,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
society  of  which  he  is  part.  But  at  a  very  early  time^^-lor  ^ 
the  picture  stands  out  distinctly  in  Tacitus — succeaaful  and< 
popular  leaders  began  to  gather  round  them  a  band  of 
special  followers,  devoted  by  a  personal  tie  to  themselves. 
Where  the  chief  led  they  followed.  The  tie  was  mutual. 
For  the  chief  to  forsake  his  fnllowers,  for  the  followera 
to  forsake  their  chief,  was  alike  shameful  A  penonal  tie 
thus  arose  between  man  and  man,  alongside  of  the  political 
tie  which  bonnd  each  member  of  the  community  to  the  com- 
munity itself.  The  king,  ealdormen,  or  other  chief,  became 
something  more  than  the  magistrate  and  captain  of  the  com- 
munity. He  became  the  peruonal  lord  of  some  partioular 
men  among  its  members.  They  became  his  mtn,  bound  to 
do  him  penonal  servicA  Be  became  ibeirya/ordtloni, — in 
the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word,  loaf-ywer, — who  waa  to 
reward  the  service  which  they  rendered  to  him.  The  new 
principle  spread,  and  gradually  made  its  way  into  every 
relation  of  Teutonic  society.  The  personal  following  of  the 
king,  his  getiSa*  cr  companions,  his  ^egncu  or  servants, 
grew  into  a  nobility  of  office,  ^uh  arose  the  nobility  of 
the  thegn$,  which  {in^ii^^^YMftU  th^^der  nofaOity  %m 
of  birth,  the  nobility  of  the  tart*.    The  growth  of  tliA 
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njtl  pcmOf  and  the  growth  U  the  importutM  of  the 
ibc^ood,  natnnllr  weirf  lund  in  hand.    X  pown  like 
that  of  kingship,  inifln  ones  astablished,  is  sure  to  grov. 
It  ii  spQcIaUy  aura  to  grow  in  >  period  of  conquoet.  The 
I      ling  eod  his  penonal  followen  are  like!/  to  be  forenuiet  in 
j      warfara ;  and  each  increase  of  torritotjr  inereasea  the  pover 
I      and  dignitf  of  the  king,  and  thererith  raises  the  condition 
of  his  foUowera,    We  aee  the  institution  of  thegnhood  in 
fall  force  at  an  eailjr  stage  of  the  Tentonie  settlemcDt  in 
Ritain.    We  maj  feel  sure  that  the  Teutonic  settlement 
in  Britain  greatly  serred  to  strengthen  iL   And  we  cannot 
doabt  Uiat  the  change  from  the'  nobility  of  oGSce  to  the 
i      nobility  of  birth  greatly  affected  the  position  of  the  churl 
I     or  simple  freeman.   By  breaking  down  a  barrier  which  was 
peiely  a  barrier  of  birth^  it  made  it  easier  for  indiridual 
eborls  to  rise  to  a  higher  rank.   But  by  gradually  coufining 
I     office  and  power  and  influence  to  the  king's  peiwnial  follow* 
ia^  it  tended  to  degrade  th«  position  of  ue  chnris  as  a 
class. 

This  relation  of  .a  man  to  his  lord  might  be  on  any  scale. 
It  might  be  contracted  between  men  of  any  tank,  between 
a  weaker  and  a  more  powerful  long,  between  a  poorer  and 
a  richer  cbnri,  or  between  men  of  any  of  the  intermediato 
tanks.  In  its  higher  degrees  the  relation  was  political ;  in 
ita  lower  degrees  it  was  purely  social.  It  spread  alike  up- 
wards and  downwards,  till  it  became  the  rule  and  not  the 
cieeption.  It  oame  to  be  looked  on  as  the  business  of  every 
man  to  seek  a  lord,  and  at  last  the  lordlesa  man  had  legal 
diaadTantages.  Still  the  relation  befireen  a  man  and  hia 
lord,  the  Totuntary  commendation  of  a  man  to  his  lord,  m« 
in  iteelf  a  relation  purely  persooalf  and  had  notbtog  to  do 
with  the  holding  of  land.  But  the  two  thmgs  might  easily 
be  brought  into  connexion  with  one  another.  And  aa  the 
practice  of  commendation  grew,  analogous  changes  gradually 
affected  the  tonnre  of  land.  In  both  cases  the  person^ 
relation  grew  at  the  expense  of  the  public  relation.  The 
eoamonity  lost,  and  the  individual  gained. 

mi  The  land  of  a  Teutonic  community  is  primarily  the 
[ffoperty  of  the  community  itself.  It  is  /olklaad,  agtr 
puUieia,  the  land  of  the  people.  But  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  private  property  in  land  gradually  arose ;  that  is,  the 
c<Hnmnn)ty  granted  out  parts  of  the  common  possession  to 
ita  individual  members.  The  pictures  of  Cicsar  and  Tacitus 
■how  that,  in  the  time  between  them,  tbe  institution  of 
privato  property  in  land  had  already  made  some  advances. 
When  it  has  once  begyn,  it  is  sure  to  advance.  It  would 
specially  advance  with  every  conquest ;  each  man  would 
claim  to  have  his  personal  ebare  of  the  soil  which  he  bad 
helped  to  vrin.  Thus,  alongside  of  tbe  fdkland,  tbe  land 
of  the  community,  grew  up  the  private  estate,  tbe  <del, 

\  tdait  or  adod.  This  Is  land  which  is  a  man's  very  own, 
Uie  gift  of  the  comrannity,  held  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  community.  It  is  not  the  gift  of  this  or  that  man, 
cTriog  any  service  to  this  or  that  man.  As  the  king's 
power  grew,  as  be  came  to  be  looked  on  more  and  more  as 
the  representative  of  the  commnnity,  the  land  of  the  com- 
munity came  step  by  step  to  be  looked  on  as  his  land.  In 
Lhe  six  hundred  years  between  the  English  conquest  of 
Britain  and  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  the/o/il/a»(f, 
the  agtr  puhllcw$,  passed  into  terra  regis,  tbe  land  of  tbe 
kin^  As  tbe  community  could  at  all  timefi  grant  away  its 
own  hud,  tbe  doctrine  gradually  grow  that  tbe  king,  tbe 
bead  of  the  oommunity,  could  grant  it  away  also.  In  tbe 
first  stage  he  granted  it  only  with  the  assent  of  tbe  com- 

'  mnnity;  in  a  kter  stage  be  came  to  dispense  with  that 
sssenL    Land  thus  hooked,  granted  by  a  written  document, 

I  to  jvbomever  the  king  wonld,  but  of  course  mainly  to  his 
poaonal  fuQowois,  became  hooklattd.  The  lord  was  the 
pvir  of  bread  to  bis  man,  and  the  land  of  tbe  comnnniiy  was 
At  aoiUast  fonn  of  bread  that  he  could  give  him.  And,  as 
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things  irant  on,  he  might  sometimes  grant  him  more  that 
the  land  itself.  The  primitira  eonimnnity,  great  or  small, 
from  the  township  to  the  nation,  had  the  rights  <^aeonimn»> 
ity;  it  bad  judicial  and  administratiTe  powers.  FnastLosa 
powers  it  ought  be  deemed  a  privilege  lor  the  royal  grantee  oriiiii « 
to  be  exempted.  He  might  be  clothed  with  ezc^onal 
judicial  powera  within  his  own  lands ;  the  next  stoge  would 
be  for  those  powers  to  spread  themselves  over  the  Unds  of 
his  neigbbonrs.  The  privileged  landowner  within  a  com- 
munity might  grow  to  be  the  lord  of  the  conuBunitf .  The 
township  might  grow  into  the  lordship ;  its  free  inenmhly 
might  grow  into  the  court  of  the  lord ;  tha  l&nd  itself,  so 
much  of  it  as  escaped  tbe  lord's  clutehea,  might  be  dechured 
to  be  held  under  the  lord.  In  the  fictions  of  Jawjrers  things 
are  commonly  turned  abouL  The  exception  is  deelsred  to 
be  the  nile,  and  the  rule  to  be  the  es€epti(«.  If  dke  ooo- 
muuity  contrives  to  save  any  fragments  of  its  ancient  rights 
from  tbe  grasp  of  tbe  lord,  those  fragments  are  at  last  judi- 
cially declared  to  he  held  only  by  the  lord's  grant  If  bo 
grant  can  he  found  in  tail  biatory,  legal  ingemiity  will  be 
ready  to  assume  one. 

All  land  was  by  immemorial  custom  bnrtheoed  with  three 
duties.  To  the  repair  of  bridges  and  the  repair  "i^^TSt 
fortresses  all  land  was  bound  to  contribnta.  And  the  duty 
of  evsry  member  of  the  community  to  serve  in  arms  when 
cslled  on  for  the  defence  of  the  eommnnity  was  so  far  a 
charge  upon  the  land  that  a  certain  amount  of  land  had  to 
supply  a  cartain  number  of  men.  But  this  is  not  military 
serrice  in  tbe  later  seosa ;  the  lend  is  not  held  of  a  lord 
by  a  military  tenure;  the  personal  dufy  of  awving  in  the 
fyrd,  the  militia  of  tlie  community,  is  not  a  dnty  paid  by 
the  ^n  to  his  lord,  but  by  the  member  of  Uie  community 
to  tbe  community  itself.  The  primitive  nulitia  of  tbe  com* 
mnnity  and  the  personal  foUovriog  of  the  lords  form  two 
distinct  elements,  which  often  appear  as  distinct  in'the 
records  of  early  warfare.  The  strictly  military  tenure,  tbe 
hiding  of  land  from  a  lord  on  condition  of  dmn^  him 
military  service,  does  not  concern  us  as  yeL 

The  English  settlers  in  Britain  thus  brought  with  them 
all  the  elements  of  Teutonic  society  aa  they  stood  in  their  rneunoe 
day,  Tbe  distinction  of  earl,  churl,  and  ikeou  went  on  in  inauur 
Teuto^c  Britain  aa  tbey  had  gone  on  in  Germany  from  time  ''"■'^'^ 
iiJmemoriaL  Marks,  hundreds,  ^di,  arose  on  the  conquered 
soil  of  Britain,  as  they  had  already  arisen  on  the  ancestral 
soil  of  Qermany.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest 
could  not  fail  to  hasten  tbe  process  by  which  the  smaller 
communities  were  gradually  gathered  into  tbe  larger.  That 
tbe  geniet  settled  by  marks  is  plain  from  nomenclature ; 
and,  much  as  in  Greece  tbe  same  Doric  tribes  helped  over 
and  over  again  to  found  distinct  Doric  settlements,  so  settle- 
ments of  the  same  gent  formed  in  distant  parts  of  Eugland 
bore  the  same  name.  The  getu  of  the  WelUn^as,  for 
instance,  appears  at  Wellington  in  Somerset,  at  Wellington 
in  Shropshire,  and  at  Wellingborough  in  Northamptonshire. 
But  the  mark  never  could  have  had  the  same  importance 
in  England  which  it  had  in  Qermany.  Such  a  settlement 
could  never  maintain  itself  alone  in  a  country  .which  was 
being  conquered  bit  by  bit.  Every  settlement  must  from 
the  beginning  have  relied  on  tbe  help  of  its  netgbboun,  alike 
for  further  conquests  and  for  the  defence  of  what  it  bad 
already  won.  Everything  must  have  tended  to  closer  union 
among  the  communities  which  grouped  together  to  form 
tbe  hundred,  the  gd,  and  the  kingdom.  The  gd  must,  from 
the  first,  have  been  the  lowest  group  capable  of  real  separate 
being.  And  in  Wessex  at  least,  each  gd,  as  it  vras  formed, 
was  placed  under  the  rule  of  an  dnder-kiog  of  the  royal 
house.  In  central  England  the  gdt,  each  doubUeas  under  ita 
separate  king  or  ealdonnan,  often  remaioed^^^utediatiDltp 
UU  they  were  swallowed  up  by  tl^  igiMig)^dwtf^tSml£' 

\11  thcaa  groups,  greater  ud  smaller,  mark  or  inn- 
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emtcr  *j>ilS  Imdrect,  ffd  or  Aire,  and  kiDgdom,  kept  the 
SruMm-  <!oiMtitoti«i  of  tiie  primitive  commanitj,  modified  by 
bu»-  Mudi  ^uigBB  M  ehange  of  cimunttanceB  could  not  faU 
to  IffiDg-vith  tiiem.  So  far  as  we  can  get  any  glimpses 
of  an/  of  them,  w«  see  in  all  alike  the  same  elements, 
•niere  is  in  ftll  the  preudiag  ehie^  the  leading  men  ptopos- 
iog  and  debating,  ^e  whole  body  of  freemen  saying  jm  m 
nay  to  their  propoaahL  Hie  chief  changa  was  one  of  die 
ht^eat  pnetioal  monunt,  bat  which  was  not  the  leenlt 
any  anddon  itrtdntionf  of  even  of  any  enacted  law. 
Damoeney  may  change  into  oligarchy  by  the  mere  working 
of  the  laws  cf  time  and  apacft  The  simple  freeman  may 
have  the  same  right  to  aj^tear  in  the  assembly  of  the  king- 
dmn  which  he  has  to  appear  in  the  assembly  of  his  own  town- 
ship. But  he  is  far  from  being  so  likely  to  be  fonnd  there. 
Mere  distance  settles  the  qnestion.  Only  the  more  wealthy 
and  the  nan  aealons  will  go  long  jonm^  to  take  a  part 
is  pnUic  affairs.  Thua  ths  amemu^.  pwiUar  and  nnlindted 
fn  its  thecffatical  constitatioi^  silMitfy  narrows  till  it 
beoomaa  an  assemUy  d  the  cUef  men,  with  sneh  only  of 
the  common  freemen  as  live  nesr  the  place  asaemUy  or 
are  drawn  to  it  in  greater  numbers  Aan  nsaal  on  some 
oecaaioa  of  apecial  excitement  The  aaaembly  of  the  Icbg- 
doa,  tfie  Wilent^^tmit  or  Heating  of  the  Wise,  gradually, 
rne  mi-  took  liiis  chazaoter.  There  was  no  need  to  shut  the  mass 
of  the  pemte  out;  they  shut  tbemselvee  oat  In  the 
S^rytmttf  tne  assemUy  of  the  shire,  we  see  the  working  of 
Um  aame  law.  Attendance  has  to  be  enforced  by  law ;  at 
least  a  Mtnmim  nnmber  for  each  diatriet  is  fixed.  This 
pracUcally  comes  to  confining  the  assembly  to  those  who 
are  specially  aumraoned ;  for  a  special  anmmons  to  oertaia 
members  is  ahrays  found  to  lead  in  the  end  to  the  ex* 
dUHon  of  those  who  are  not  summoned.  In  this  way, 
wUhout  any  formal  change,  by  the  mere  working  of  natural 
eauaea,  the  popular  character  of  the  primitive  assemblies 
died  out  It  died  out  of  coutae  mora  thoroughly  in  the 
higher  assemblies  than  in  the  lower.  Hie  great  assembly 
of  the  kingdom,  in  theory  the  gathering  of  all  the  freemen 
of  the  kingdom,  shrank  up  into  an  aeaemUy  of  the  king'a 
thegos,  subset  to  the  appearance  of  more  numerous  bodies 
of  men  on  specially  Stirling  occasions,  and  to  the  presence 
of  the  citizens  of  the  town  whera  the  assembly  waa  held, 
when  it  was  held  in  a  town.  This  will  atwaya  happen 
whenever  the  assembly  of  a  large  conntry  is  primary  and 
not  repreaentative.  /The  more  parety  democratic  ita  consti- 
tution, the  more  sore  is  it  to  shrink  up  into  oligarchy.  But 
it  is  well  to  remember  that,  as  long  as  onr  national  assem- 
blies kept  any  traces  of  their  primitive  shape,  those  great 
meetiDgs  which  chose  and  depoaed  kings,  which  made  and 
repealed  lawa,  which  mode  war  and  peace,  were,  in  theory  at 
least,  meetings  not  of  this  or  that  claea,  but  of  the  nation. 

In  the  laat  paragraph  we  have  been  carried  on  somewhat 
beyond  the  date  which  we  had  reached  in  our  narrative, 
somewhat  beyond  the  period  of  heathen  England.  In  so 
t^nl^  doing  we  have  incidentally  made  mention  of  towns.  The 
origin  of  the  English  towns  certainly  comes  within  the 
period  with  which  we  are  immediately  dealing.  Than  that 
origin  no  part  of  our  subject  is  more  obscnre.  But  one 
negative  point  we  may  assort  with  full  confidence  j  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  poaaession,  of  any  law  or  custom  or  office, 
iriiioh  the  cities  and  borougfaa  of  England  have  inherited 
from  the  older  municipalities  of  Bome.  Whatever  likeDess 
may  be  aeen  between  the  two  ia  due,  beyond  all  doubt,  not 
to  direct  derivation,  but  to  the  eternal  law  according  to 
uom"""*  causee  produce  like  reeulta.    In  the  primitive 

Sp<"'«.  Teutonic  system,  in  the  system  reaching  from  the  mark  up 
to  the  kingdm,  there  waa  no  place  for  waited  towns.  The 
aaifyTettton  looked  on  the  waUad  town  aa  a  prison.  When 
m  sAer  times  stricUy  Eo^ish  towns  arose,  their  podtion 
was  wholly  diiffrent  from  that  <rf  the  Roman  towui  The 


Bonun  town  was  tixe  oentre  and  mistress  of  avacything 
within  ita  own  range.  The  dtj  was  a  eommonwaalu;  tbo 
surroundiDg  connt^  waa  I^tla  more  than  a  anbject  distaict 
Without  a  city  there  could,  in  Greek  and  Roman  ideas,  bo 
nooManisadpolitiealOTSodal  life.  In  the  Teutonic  syitem, 
on  the  other  hand,  towna  were  whol^  unknown,  and  they 
have  never  in  any  Teutonic  conntry  coma  to  fill  the  plaoa 
whidi  th^  have  always  filled  in  southern  Emopei  Tie 
diffsrenee  Iwtwaea  English  sodal  Kfe  and  that  ol  Om 
aouthem  part  ol  the  European  continent^  the  shrinking  of 
the  English  Jxpjpw  dassee  from  town  life  In  any  shape  bni 
that  of  the  capital  of  the  kbgdom,  dates  fion  the  very  be- 
ginning of  onr  histOTy.  In  sonthem  Europe  the  tity  is  an 
essanw  of  life;  in  Kigland  it  is  a  kind  of  accident  Wh«i 
English  towns  did  aiiae^  they  were  nmply  districts  whM« 
houses  stood  tiiieker  together  than  dsewhweb  Tbrn  town 
was  a  mark;  a  hundred,  pediapa'  a  shire,  in  which  mon 
men  lived  within  a  amaUer  ^aea  than  th^  lived  in  other 
marka,  hundreds,  or  diires.  But  the  question  here  arises. 
When  did  the  English  conquerors  of  Britain  begin  to  occupy 
walled  towna  at  alll  It  is  certain  that  in  many  casaa  tlw 
Roman  town  was  simply  forsaken  by  its  Englidi  oonqnecon. 
At  Pevensey  and  Silchester  the  inhabitants wereslaughtercd^ 
and  the  walls  left  standing  empty  for  ever.  It  is  equally  cer^ 
tain  that  in  other  cases,  as  at  Bath  and  Chester,  the  ^nnsa 
w&Ub,  after  Btanding  empty  for  a  while, — in  the  case  of  Ches- 
ter for  the  ascertained  period  of  three  hundred  years,— were 
again  inhabited  by  settlements  of  Elnglishmen.  The  qtua* 
tion  is  whether  this  last  was  the  case  with  all  the  Roman 
sites  which  were  won  during  the  time  of  heathen  conquest 
and  which  became  EngHsh  towns  in  later  times,  or  whether 
any  of  them  were  coatLDUoosly  inhabited,  and  simply  passed 
from  British  to  English  occupiers.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
in  some  cases  the  period  of  desolation,  if  there  was  any, 
must  have  been  abort  If  London,  Canterbury,  York, 
Lincoln,  Colchester,  ever  stood  void  and  forsaken,  they  most 
have  been  settled  afreah  very  soon.  Seoie  at  least  of  theoi 
were  again  inhabited  dries  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  centuiy^ 
London  and  York,  above  all,  would  doubtless  hold  oat  long 
after  all  the  surronnding  conntry  had  been  snbdned.  Thay 
may  have  hdd  out  till  Uie  conquerors  had  laid  adds  some- 
what of  their  first  rudeness,  and  hod  learned  to  see  that  a 
dty  and  its  walls  were  a  valuable  poasesaion.  In  some 
then  of  the  greateet  dries  we  may  believe  that  their  con- 
quest was  comparatirdy  late,  and  that,  when  they  were 
conquered,  they  immediatdy  became  dwelling-placea  of  the 
conquerors^  It  may  then  well  be  that  there  never  was  a 
moment  when  the  walla  of  Eboracum,  thewalls  of  Aogusta — 
the  old  city  once  cdled  London  and  afterwarda  to  be  called 
London  again—ceased  to  gird  in  the  dwelling-placea  of 
maiL  The  point  is  that  the  connexion  between  Eboracum 
and  Soforwic,  between  Angnsta  and  Lundevhyrig,  is  a  con- 
nexion purely  geographical  The  Briton  went  oat,  cuid  the 
Englishman  cams  in.  The  rtilers  and  the  people  of  the 
Tentonio  commonwealth  bad  no  political  succession  from 
the  rulers  and  people  of  the  Roman  commonvredth  which 
had  once  occupied  the  same  soU. 

Of  English  law  daring  this  time  we  have  no  contemporary 
monumentB.  Bat  law  in  its  first  form  is  the  same  aa  ui 
custom;  the  earliest  written  codes  are  simply  the  customs 
of  the  time  set  down  in  writing.  We  have  no  written 
English  laws  till  after  the  introdnction  of  Christianity ;  the 
oldest  written  code  bears'  the  name  of  the  firat  Christian 
king.  But  the  dooms  of  .£UieIberht.  and  the  dooms  of 
mndi  later  kings,  are,  in  all  those  pointa  which  are  not 
clearly  modified  by  Christianity,  good  evidence  for  the  laws 
or  euatmns  of  heathen  times.  Our  oldest  laws  set  before 
ns  asodety  inwhichtho  position  of  the  king  is  well  marked, 
and  where  he  summons  his  people  to  him^^^oubtleaa  to  ths 
general  assembly  of  his  leabn.   Tha  daases  of  eor^  mptI; 
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ud  fecm  tre  {dainly  marked.  Of  tlie  fA<?">  earliest 
Iwde  (rf  til,  tUei*  IB  no  mention.  We  hayt  meotioQ  (Jbo  of  the 
cluiee  intennediate  between  the  freemin  and  the  klave^ 
the  toet  ntaufy  and  the  eme.  Bat  we  see  no  signs  of  a 
Mxnety  containiDg  men  of  distinct  nationalities ;  there  is 
nothing  Muwering  to  the  mention  of  the  Romans  in  the 
codes  of  the  continaDtal  Teutons,  or  to  the  mentioa  of  the 
Walsh  in  other  Engliah  codes  which  were  drawn  np  at  a 
later  time  and  ander  other  circumstances.  The  first 
Englitdi  laws  are  drawn  np  for  a  purely  Teutonic  people, 
keeping  their  old  Teutonic  customs.  Two  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  ancient  English  law  are  there  in 
their  foInesB.  Every  man  has  his  valae;  but  his  value 
difos  according  to  his  nnk.  Envy  freeman's  oath  is 
worth  something  ;  but  the  oath  of  the  earl  is  worth  more 
than  the  oath  of  the  churl.  Death  or  injury  done  to  any 
man  has  its  penalty ;  but  the  penalty  is  higher  or  lower 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  injured.  In  short,  in 
al!  the  early  codes,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  state  has 
already  stepped  in  to  regulate  and  modify  tbe  natural 
desire  for  Tengeance  on  the  part  of  the  injured  person  or 
his  kinsfolk.  The  natural  avenger  of  the  slain  man  seeks 
for  the  blood  of  the  slayer ;  the  state  steps  in  and  persuades 
him,  in  Teutonic  England  uo  less  than  in  Homeric  Greece, 
Al  to  accept  of  a  money  payment  instead  of  the  gratification 
*^  of  his  vengeance.  The  right  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  nature 
to  do  himself  justice  with  the  strong  arm,  tbe/<nWe  or/mJ 
—tbe  source  of  the  private  war  and  the  duel  of  later  tiroes 
—is  not  wholly  set  aside ;  but  it  is  regulated  and  modified, 
sod  confined  to  certain  estreme  cases.  The  state  in  all  such 
cases  steps  in  as  a  mediator  between  the  wrong-doer  and 
tbe  man  who  aeeka  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  wrocg-doer, 
i  It  takes  the  right  of  punishment  out  of  his  hands  'mb>  its 
I  own.  The  later  legal  doctrine  that  a  wrong  done  to  any 
I  member  of  the  community  is  a  wrong  done  to  the  com- 
manity  itaelf,  and  to  the  kio^  as  its  head,  has  not  yet  been 
\  reached.  A  crime  done  against  the  king  is  more  heavily 
ponished  than  a  crime  done  against  another  man ;  hut  that 
is  simply  because  tbe  king  fills  the  highest  place  in  the  long 
gradation  of  ranks.  Tbe  first  notion  of  a  crime  against  the 
rtate  as  such  seems  to  come  out  in  that  venerable  enact* 
neat  which  looks  like  the  origin  of  one  branch  of  our 
modern  privilege  of  parliament — "  If  the  king  his  people  to 
bim,  crU,  and  to  them  then  man  evil  do.  twofold  bot  and 
j     to  tha  kbg  fifty  ibillings." 

9*  Tbe  language,  the  Uws,  and  tba  eoutitution  whidi  tbe 
English  aettleit  in  Britau  brought  with  them  from  their 
I  Mtr  homes  ware  in  the  course  of  ages  to  undergo  many 
changes ;  the  newer  fonu  wero  to jtart  away  widely  from 
tb«  older ;  but  all  was  to  be  gradual  growth,  gradual 
change;  there  waa  to  be  no  sudden  revolution,  no  supplanting 
«f  one  tongue  by  another  tongue,  of  one  law  byinotherlaw. 
But  the  uigliu  bad  brongbt  with  them  from  th«r  older 
lonsB  uotber  possession  which  was  to  pass  utterly  away, 
a  i^stam  which  was  to  be  thoroughly  supplanted  by  a  rival 
j^stem  of  foreign  birth.  With  their  language  and  their 
»ws  they  had  bctagbt  with  them  their  religion ;  and  while 
their  hnguage  and  their  laws  ware  to  abic^  their  religion 
was  to  |>a9s  away.  Tbe  old  religion  of  the  Engliah  waa^ 
like  their  language  and  their  laws,  that  form  of  the  common 
Aryan  heritage  which  had  grown  np  among  the  people  of 
aortheiD  Germany.  Tbe  ou  Tentonie  faith  is  best  known 
to  ns  in  the  poetry  and  legends  cf  that  branch  of  the  race 
vhich  dare  to  it  longer  than  the  rest,  in  the  Eddas  and 
&gss  of  tbe'Nortbmen  of  Scandinavia.  Our  system  was 
doobtless  essentially  tbe  same  as  theirs,  though,  aa  it  was 
laid  aside  by  both  High  and  Low  Germans  eariier  than  it 
*as  in  Scandinavia,  it  may  sever  have  reached  among  them 
tbe  same  full  pcetio  development  which  it  reached  k  more 


northern  lands.  The  names  of  tlie  chief  gods,  Woden, 
Tliunder,^  Fii^;  and  the  rest,  ate  tbe  same  with  only 
dialectic  differences.  Tbe  name  of  one  of  our  old  gods  is 
of  special  interest ;  the  great  Aryan  power  of  the  sky,  Zeus 
himself,  appears  among  us,  thougb  with  lessened  honours, 
under  the  English  form  of  Tiv>.  He,  with  his  fellows, 
gives  his  name  to  a  day  of  the  week  ;  and  his  name,  like 
that  of  his  fellows,  nay  be  traced  in  the  local  nomenclature 
of  our  land.  Of  that  laud  tbe  Teutonic  gods  took  full 
possession  along  with  their  worshippers.  The  creed  of  the 
Roman  and  the  Briton  passed  away  with  those  who  pro- 
fessed it.  The  still  unconquered  Welsh  never  thought  of' 
undertaking  tbewurk  of  missionaries  among  the  conquerors 
and  destroyers  of  their  brethren.  And  they  would  have 
had  small  chance  of  being  hearkened  toby  those  conqnerora 
and  destroyers,  if  they  had  undertaken  such  a  task.  It  was 
otherwise  when  a  new  light  came  from  lands  beyond  the 
sea,  between  whose  people  and  ours  there  reigned  no  such 
mutual  scorn  and  hiitred.  And  abore  all  things,  it  waa 
otherwise  when  tbe  call  to  a  new  faith  came  directly  from 
the  capital  of  the  western  world.  The  English  folk  were 
first  called  on  to  cast  aside  the  faith  of  Woden  and  to 
embrace  the  fsith  of  Christ  by  men  who  came  on  that 
errand  from  Rome  bertelf,  at  the  bidding  of  the  acknow- 
ledged father  of  Western  Christendom. 

The  conversion  of  tbe  English  to  Christianity  was  not  owf 
only  one  of  tbe  great  turning-points  in  tbe  history  of^g"^ 
England;  it  was  one  of  the  great  tuming-poiuts  in  the^g^i^ 
history  of  Christianity  itself.  It  was,aa  far  at  least  as  thf|tiaoitr. 
West  is  concerned,  a  conversion  of  a  kind  that  was 
altogether  new.  Christianity  is  historically  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  etnpire  ;  wherever  the  influence  of  Rome,  East 
or  West,  has  spread,  there  Christianity  has  been  dominant ; 
beyond  that  range  It  has  taken  little  root.  The  Teutonio 
conquerors  of  the  continental  provinces  accepted  the  religion 
of.  tbe  empire  as  they  accepted  its  laws  and  language.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  all  the  subjects,  all  the  western 
conquerors  of  Rome,  were  Christian.  Ueatbeudom  took  in 
only  the  lands,  like  Scandinavia  and  Germany  beyond  the 
Rhine,  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the  empire,  together 
with  the  one  Western  land  which  had  wholly  fallen  away 
from  the  empire.  The  conversion  of  England  was  the  first 
strictly  foreign  mission  of  the  Western  Qinrch.  It  was  tha 
first  spiritual  conquest  of  a  people  wholly  strange,  a  peopla 
who  Btood  in  no  kind  of  relation  to  Rome  and  her  civUiaai- 
tion.  It  was  the  first  act  of  a  long  seius  of  apiritnal  con- 
quests which  gradually  brought  all  Enrope  within  the  pahs 
of  tbe  Church.  And  it  waa  mora  thsA  the  first  act  ol 
the  series ;  it  enlisted  in  tbe  miaaimiary  work  tha  people 
who  wen  to  send  forth  the  most  sacctasful  apoaUes  to 
other  lands.  The  converdra  of  England  directly  led  ttt 
the  conversion  of  heathen  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 
Ongory,  who  was  so  anxious  for  the  soul  of  Trajan,  was 
l^mself  a  spiritual  Trajan,  enlai^nghia  spiritual  empire  hf 
conquests  mora  lasting  tfaan  the  eaitUy  conqneats  ofTr^n 
himself.  The  conversion  of  the  EngUsb  to  Christianity 
carried  with  it  the  readmlssion  of  Britain  into  the  ganeru 
world  of  Europe.  Throughout  the  fifth  and  sixOi  centnriea 
the  notices  of  the  affairs  of  Britain  in  continental  writen 
ara  rare  and  meagre  beyond  expesaion.  Hey  dmw  that 
Britain  had  fallen  ba^k  into  the  isolation  of  tiie  days  befors 
CsBsor ;  it  had  again  become  an  unknown  world,  a  world 
about  which  any  kind  of  fable  might  be  aaldy  utterad. 
Such  ran  intercourse  as  that  world  had  with  the  Roman 
world  waa  through  the  Teutonio  masters  of  Gaid,  the 
Franks.   And  it  maj  be  taken  as  a  aiga  that,  in  tike  latter 
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yean  ttf  the  sixt&  eeotary,  Kent  at  least  must  have  been 
strlTing  to  hring  itulf  within  the  European  circle,  when 
we  find  its  king  ^Ihelberht  married  to  a  Christian  vife, 
the  daughter  of  a  Fiaokish  king.  It  is  to  be  noticed  how- 
ever that  neither  the  queen  her^  oor  the  Fraakish  bishop 
whom  she  brought  with  her  seem  to  have  directly  done 
anythiog  for  the  coaveraioQ  of  the  king  or  his  people. 
That  work  could  be  done  b;  nothing  short  of  the  nutjesty 
uf  Rome. 

Bonan      One  point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  instated  on  at 
Bcoiiuh  this  stage  is  that  the  Church  of  England  which  was  founded 
til*  con^  by  Augustine  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  early 
vcnon.  Britisii  Church.    In  after  times  certain  British  dioceses 
submitted  to  English  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  that  is  all. 
The  Christianity  of  England  did  not  come  wholly  from  any 
siugts  source ;  and  one  of  the  sources  from  which  it  came 
was  found  within  the  British  islands.   But  that  source  was 
r.:t  a  British  source.    The  Roman  planted;  the  Scot 
watered;  but  the  Briton  did  nothmg.    He  not  on]y  did 
No       nothing;  he  refused  to  do  anything;  ha  would  have 
nothing  tosay  to  Augustine's  invitation  to  join  in  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen  English.    Theologians  may  dis- 
pute over  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact ;  but  the  historical  fact  cannot  be  altered  to  please 
any  man.    The  Church  of  England  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.    She  is  so  perhaps  more  directly  than 
any  other  Church  in  Europe.  England  was  the  special  con- 
quest  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  first  land  which  looked  up 
with  reverence  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  while  it  owed  nc^ 
'    even  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Csasar. 

The  conversion  of  the  English  was  gradual,  and,  on  the 
iiMoon.  whole,  peaceful.    Christianity  was  nowhere  forced  on  an 
JS^duiL  nnwilUng  people  by  fire  and  nrord,  as  was  done  in  some 
later  conTeraion&    We  find  wars  between  Christian  and 
heathen  kingdoms  in  which  religion  is  dearij  one  great 
animating  cause  on  both  ndes ;  but  ve  do  not  hear  of 

EraecutiOQ^  or  wan  of  religion  within  the  bosom  of  any 
ngdom.  As  a  rule,  the  king  is  converted  fir^^.  The  great 
men  follow,  psrhaps  in  duty  boand  as  his  thi^DS.  The 
'mass  of  the  people  follow  their  leaders  But  all  is  done 
without  compulsion ;  if  eonrersion  was  not  alwa^  the  result 
of  argument,  ft  was  at  least  the  result  of  example.  This 
may  perhaps  show  that  the  old  reUgion  sat  somewhat 
lightly  on  lu  votaries,  and  in  some  cases  the  new  religion 
seems  to  have  sat  somewhat  lightly  on  its  eooTena.  The 
Christian  king  sometimes  had  heathen  sons,  and  their 
accession  was  followed  by  a  relapse.  But,  in  the  space  of 
about  a  hundred  yeara,  all  the  English  kingdovns  had  be- 
come Christian.  The  men  of  Wight  in  their  island,  and 
the  men  of  Sussex  isdated  between  the  sea  and  the  great 
wood,  *en  the  last  to  cleave  to  the  idols  of  their  fathers. 
The  seventh  century  was  the  ^at  time  of  struggle  between 
the  two  religions.  It  was  alio  the  time  when  Mercia 
first  stood  forth  as  an  equal  rival  with  Northumbar- 
land,Wessoz,  tnd  KenL  Eeijt  aoou  sinks  into  a  secondary 
rank,  and  leaves  the  first  place  to  be  disputed  between 
Ocnmr-  tbe  three  other  great  powers.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Ktui?  period  when  tbe  first  Roman  missionaries  came,  in  597, 
fa!r'^Mt-''>°  Bretwftidadom,  which  had  been  held  by..j€Ue  of  Sussex 
Aiwiio.  anil  Ceawlin  of  Wessez,  was  held  by  ^faetbeiht  of  Kent 
He  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  supreme  over  all  the 
kingdoms  Miuth  of  the  Humber.  That  this  supremacy  was 
not  a  mere  nnioe  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  hb  safe-con- 
duct held  guod  when  Augustine  crossed  the  still  heathen 
land  of  Wessez  to  confer  with  the  British  bislinps  on  ibe 
banks  <ii  tbe  Severn.  Under  ^tbelberht,  the  Kent'tsh 
Church  was  planted  by  Angustine,  and  from  Kent  ths  new 
Vortham-  teaching  Mpread  orer  Essex  and  fVtst-Anglia.  From  Kent 
btriund-  log  Mme  the  first  eenvenion  of  North  uiuberlandj  and  with 
it  of  Lipdueyf  by  tli«  prrachiiis  of  Panlinus  under  the 


powerful  BretwaldaEadwine  of  Deira.  That  king  had,befor«TNj 
bis  conversion,  conquered  the  Welsh  kingdom  of  Loidia  and  ^ivJ 
Elmet,  and  had  made  Korthtimberland  the  first  power  in 
Britain.  His  fiist  rivalry  was  with  Wessez,  which  he 
brought  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  After  his  conver- 
sion he  had  to  enduiv  the  more  dangerous  enmity  of  two 
powers  which  united  against  him  on  different  gronnda. 
The  Teutonic  conqueror  was  hateful  to  the  Briton  Csdwalla, 
whose  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  cut  off  from  his  sMithem 
countrymen  by  the  victory  of  ^Elhelfrith,  was  still  a  power- 
ful state.  The  Christian  convert  was  hateful  to  the 
heathen  Fenda,  under  whom  Mercia  first  became  great 
Befure  the  two  Eadwine  fell  at  Heathfield  in  633,  and  with  ^ 
him  fell  for  a  moment  the  Christianity  and  the  power  of 
Northumberland.  The  new  power  of  Mercia  grew  equally  j 
to  the  south  at  the  expense  of  Wessex.  But  this  first 
burst  of  Mercian  power  was  not  to  be  lasting.  Before 
long  Northumberland  was  again  united,  powerfnl,  and 
Christian,  under  the  Bemician  Bretwaldas,  and  her  power 
and  religion  were  first  restored  for  a  while  by  Oswald  tbe 
sainL  He  overthrew  his  British  and  Christian  enemy  at 
Heavenfield  in  635.  This  is  a  date  of  importance.  In 
some  sort  it  marks  the  completion  of  the  En^ish  conquest. 
Much  British  land  was  still  to  be  won  by  hard  figbtbg ; 
but  Ciedwalla  was  the  last  British  prince  who  could  wage 
aggressive  and  dangerous  warfare  against  an  £ngii^ 
rival  Against  his  heathen  and  English  enemy  Oswald 
was  Jess  successful.  He  too,  like  Eadwine,  fell  before 
Penda  at  MaserSeld  in  642.  A  tinie  of  confusion  and 
division  followed,  but  under  Oswin,  the  next  Bretwalda, 
Northumberland  rose  ag^.  In  654  Penda  fell  before  bim 
at  Winwedfield,  and  the  armed  strife  between  Christitnt^ 
and  heathendom  was  at  an  end.  The  second  CMiTeiuonoiE 
Northumberland,  and  the  conversion  of  MereU  whidi 
fdlowed  the  fait  of  I^nda,  were  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
Scots.  Thatname,  it  must  be  remembered,  thon^  it  does 
not  shut  oat  the  Scottish  colony  in  Britain,  primanty 
the  original  Scots  oS  Ireland.  Colnmba  and  his  sneceason 
in  th«r  holy  isUmd  linked  the  two  together,  and  both, 
were  zealons  in  the  misnonaiy  work,  both  in  Britain  and 
on  the  continent  But,  though  a  Isj^ge  part  of  En^and 
thus  owed  its  Christianity  to  the  Scots,  yet  the'  special 
Scott*:;h  usages  did  not  abide  in  the  chardies  of  Northnm- 
bertand  and  Uercia.  After  mndi  debating,  the  Brct- 
walda  Onritt  adopted,  on  behalf  of  his  people  the  nsagee 
of  Rome  and  Kent  Meanwhile  Wesaex  had  been  conTeitcd 
by  an  independent  mission  Snm  the  Fnnks  of  GmiI  under 
its  apostie  Birinos.  The  heathendom  of  Sussex  gave  my  lo 
681  to  the  preaching  of  the  Northumbrian  Wilfritfa,  and  a  tut 
few  years  later  the  men  of  Wight,  the  last  abiding-place  ^1^ 
of  the  old  gods,  were  partly  converted  by  Wilfritb,  partiy  Jjj 
slaughtered  by  the  West-Sazon  Ceadwalb.  All  England 
was  now  Christian ;  and  the  English  Church  was  finally 
organised  between  668  ai^  690  by  Theodore  of  Tareos. 
The  Roman,  the  Scot,  and-  tbe  man  of  the  East,  thus  all 
worked  together  to  bring  the  English  conquerors  of  Britain 
within  the  pale  of  tbe  Christian  Church,  and  thereby  within 
the  genera!  world  of  Europe. 

There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  way  in  which  Ej 
Christianity  fitted  itself  in,  so  to  speak,  to  the  old  Teutonic  v< 
institutions  of  EngUnd.  Tbe  change  in  men's  thoagfata, 
the  charge  in  their  ways  of  kold&g  at  most  things,  must 
have  been  great ;  but  there  is  no  sudden  break.  The  old 
political  and  social  state  goes  on ;  the  old  laws  and  institu- 
tions are  not  abolished;  they  are  hardly  modified;  aU. 
that  happens  is  that  many  new  laws  are  inserted  among 
the  old.  Bat  the  laws  bear  the  old  character.  Theoldacalo 
of  ranks  b  enlar^vd  to  take  ia  some  new  members,  in  the 
form  of  the  vanoM  degrees  of  the  Christian  priesthood.* 
dcme  ni^  crimes  areiorbidd^ :  some  new  ofaeerrances  ara  i 
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eojoinsd ;  but  the  B^rit  of  tlift  lav,  tbe  nature  of  the 
penaltiea,  the  manner  of  their  execution,  remaing  the  same. 
The  Tarioua  ranks  of  the  clergy .  have  *their  ralae,  in 
Tentonic  fashion,  along  with  the  Tarious  ranks  of  the  laity. 
Churches  arose,  and  the  fabrics,  with  their  ministers  and 
their  property,  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  lew. 
ProTiaions  against  idoUtroiis  practices  are  fonnd  ;  but  the 
old  faith  passed  away  so  easily  that  but  little  legislation  of 
this  kind  was  needed.  ■  The  land  receired  a  new  geo- 
grspfaieal  dirision  in  the  .form  of  ecclesiastical  proTinces 
and  dioceses;  but  these  commouly  followed  the  existing 
civil  geography.  The  extent  of  the  bishop's  diocese  coin- 
cided with  that  of  some  kingdom  or  principality,  and,  as 
the  ecclesiastical  dtTisioRs  underwent,  till  quite  late  times, 
much  leu  chan^  than  tbe  civil  ones,  the  boundaries  of 
the  dioceses  are  our  best  guides  to  tbe  boundaries  of  the 
old  kingdoms  and  ealdortnaDahips.  Kowbere  was  the 
Church  more  thoroughly  national  than  in  Fn^^Und.  Tbe 
old  assembly  of  the  shire  received  the  bishop  as  a  nevr 
chief,  along  with  the  ancient  ealdormsn,  and  the  two  sat 
togother  jointly  to  hear  matters  which  the  more  minute 
jurisprudence  of  a  later  time  divided  into  causM  eccle- 
siestical  and  causes  temporal.  Bbhops,  abbots,  and  otb«r 
churchmen,  became  prominent  in  the  counsels  of  kings 
and  ia  the  assemblies  of  the  nation.  A  century  or 
two  later,  we  even  find  them  leading  the  national  armies 
to  battle.  Through  the  whole  native  history  of  England, 
we  find  no  traces  of  any  of  the  controversies  between 
CSiurcb  and  State  which  show  themselves  in  later  times. 
In  truth,  Church  and  State  did  not  exist  as  two  distinct 
bodies;  they  hardly  exbted  as  two  distinct  ideas.  As  the 
army  was  the  nation  in  its  military  aspect,  so  the  Church 
waa  the  nation  in  its  religious  aipect.  The  leaders  of  the 
body  might  be  different  according  to  the  matter  in  hand  ; 
but  the  body  itself  was  one. 

This  strongly  national  character  of  tbe  ancient  English 
Church  naturally  followed  on  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
eonventon  of  the  English  nation.    The  English  were  not 
like  the  Tentonto  conquerors  on  the  continent,  in  whose 
^es  tbe  Chnreh  was  a  Boman  institution,  alongside  of 
other  Roman  inatitutions.    In  Gaul  and  Spam,  for  some 
geueratious  after  the  Teutonic   conquest,  eedeaiasUcal 
power  and  office  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  conquered. 
In  eome  later  -conversions  the  Church  waa  a  foreign  insti- 
tution through  an  opposite  cause.    It  waa  an  institution 
forced  e&  the  people  by  their  conquorora.    In  England 
neHher  of  these  causes  of  separation  had  any  being.  The 
^glisb  of  their  own  free  will  accepted  the  creed  of  foreign 
teeelten ;  but  the  Church  was  not  to  them  a  foreign  insti- 
tntioa    The  lint  two  or  three  bishops  of  each  see  were 
iiiiiiiiwiiilji  etrangsrs ;  but  as  soon  is  En^ishmen  were 
found  fitted  for  such  offices,  they  held  them  to  the  exelnsiou 
of  atrsngen^    It  is  hard  to  find  a  foreign  prelate  in  England 
between  Theodore  of  Tarans  end  Robert  of  Jami^ges. 
Again,  when  Gogland  waa  conrerted,  tbe  pririleges  of  the 
clergy  as  an  order,  the  powers  of  the  bishop,  of  Rome  as 
their  head,  were  things  which  were  still  in  their  infancy. 
The  claims  made  by  the  clergy  and  the  popes  in  the 
cUrenth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  would  have 
been  unintelligible  either  to  ^thelberbt  or  to  Augustine. 
There  waa  nothing  in  England  to  pert  off  the  clergy,  as 
a  body  having  feelings  and  interests  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation.    There  was  nothing  to  tempt  the  Roman 
tnihops,  subjects  as  they  still  were  of  tbe  Roman  emperors, 
to  put  forth  the  claims  of  an  Htldebrand  or  an  Innocent 
There  was  nothing  to  make  them  claim  from  the  newly 
fonndcd  &igliah  Church  anything  beyond  the  reverence 
doe  to  a  pueot  from  ft  child  who  baa  already  reached  full 
agei 

Id  Aort,  if  *•  look  throttyb  our  early  law,  und  a?ak 


for  changes  in  the  lav  iUeif— as  dibtinguii.bc.]  fruui  le^i^u- 
tion  on  new  subjects — which  can  be  said  to  be  directly 
owing  to  the  change  of  religion,  we  shall  fiud  few  mdsed. 
It  ti  indeed  very  likely  that  the  power  of  bequeathing  pow«»  « 
property  by  will  waa  introduced  by  the  Roman  clergy.  '»•«''*»«• 
There  is  a  remarkable  reference  to  the  practice  which 
implies  as  much ;  <  and  we  know  t'bat  the  wills  of  dead  men 
were  a  matter  which  the  clergy  took  largely  into  their  own 
hands,  and  which  became  in  the  end  a  subject  for  the  - 
spncially  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Yet  the  power  of 
willing  may  have  grown  up  in  EngUnd,  just  as  it  did  at 
RomCb  In  tbe  beginning  a  will  is  an  exceptional  act. 
The  testator  prays  the  commuu'ty  to  allow  his  goods  to  be 
disposed  of  in  a  particular  way.  The  confirmation 
gradually  becomes  matter  of  form  ;  at  last  it  is  altogether 
dispensed  with,  and  the  power  of  bequest,  once  a  privilege 
granted  in  a  particular  case,  becomes  the  common  rigbt  of 
every  man.  Still  there  u  e  strong  likelihood  the  other  way, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  tbe  power  of  bequest  has  really 
been  transferred  from  tbe  Roman  law  to  that  of  England. 
Only,  if  to  it  be,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  do 
heritage  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Britain.  It  is  something  which  was  brought  in  afresh,  as 
part  of  tbe  ecHeaiastical  system  of  Gregory  and  Augustine. 

Another  novelty  in  our  law,  which  wcs  directly  owing 
to  the  conversion,  was  the  institution  of  ecclesiastical  coroontti 
property.  This  is  plain  on  the  face  of  it.  Nothing  could  f*!*^"- 
be  given  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  new  religion  till  the  new 
religion  had  been  accepted.  But  tbe  institution  of  ecclesi- 
astical property  involved  something  moie  than  this.  If  it 
did  not  from  tbe  begiuning  imply  the  legal  doctrine  of 
corporate  property,  it  at  least  soon  grew  into  it.  Thia 
doctrine  is  something  wholly  di|tinct  from  the  primitive 
communal  property.  It  presupposes  tbe  intermediate  ftege 
of  private  ownerahip.  The  land  la  first  cut  off  from  the 
common  possession  to  form  the  particular  possession  of  this 
or  that  person.  Then,  by  a  legal  fiction,  several  persons 
are  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  a  single  person,  and  the 
artificial  being  called  a  coriioraUoo  appears.  Such  corpora- 
tiond  were  quite  familiar  to  Roman  law ;  but  it  is  inccm- 
ceivable  that  any  aiuh  subtlety  should  have  been  thought 
of  in  primitive  Teutonic  tiuea.  The  king  or  ealdormaD, 
who  gave  lands  to  this  or' that  church,— commonly  under '  i 
the  formula  of  giving  to  God,  or  to  luch  and  such  a  saia^ — 
if  ha  did  not  at  once  create,  at  least  paved  the  way  for,  all 
the  fictions  and  subtleties  of  law  with  regard  to  corporations 
of  all  kinds,  lay  and  spiritual,  aggregate  and  sole. 

It  was  abo  donbtless  owing  to  direct  Christian  influence 
that  the  early  jurisprudence  of  England  came  to  dlfiisr  in 
one  singular  point  from  that  of  other  Tentonic  nations. 
The  wager  of  battle,  an  original  Teutonic  institution,  one  ^^"^ 
which  was  brought  again  into  England  in  later  times,  seems  wiuer  at 
to  have  been  altogether  disused  between  the  conversion 
and  the  Norman  conquest.  It  baa  an  English  name,  the 
oriteit,  but  it  is  quite  unknown  to  English  lav  or  English 
usage.  Its  place  is  taken  by  the  direct  appeal  to  the  judg 
ment  of  God  in  the  form  of  the  ordeaL  The  divine  power, 
it  was  held,  would  directly  interfere  to  save  the  innocent 
and  tb  punish  tbe  guilty.  We  need  not  suppoee  that  the 
ordeal  itself  was  an  invention  of  Christian.teachers.  The 
same  idea  may  be  found  in  many  customs  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  it  must  be  owing  to  direct  Christiaq 
teaching  that  the  judgment  by  hot  *iron  or  hot  water 
altogether  drove  out  the  more  wariike  appeal  to  the  judg. 


1  TlM  Normu  wriUr  William  cf  Poitim  <p.  128  Oikt)  nukn 
Btrold  tbai  stiiim  WiUiam's  daiu  bj  Eadwud'i  b«qiiMt:— Abeo 
tempore  qoo  bastos  Angutinai  In  htaa  ttmt  r^onem,  oommiinn, 
gsQtii  baju  fnlira  eontnettidiiMia  Ai^tttooein,  qnun  la  ultimo  fln^ 
■DO  qnle  fMorit,  enra  raton  habere,"   It  it  an  odd  qnartcr  te  6*^^"* 
a  >tat«uinit  of  Bngliah  law,  but  Its  louBilscM  can  Willy  bt  douUad./ 
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meut  ^  btttia,  m>  that  \3u»  last  came  in  again  io  after 
UoM  in  the  guise  of  a  foreigo  innoTation. 
Haw        But,  small  as  were  tha  direct  kgal  oi  political  changes 
ti^j^  which  it  wiou^h^  the  eoUTersion  of  the  Eoj^,  eveu 
Buuab.  '^^^S  V^'^J  theol<^cal  and  tpiritnal  side, 

was  the  greatest  event  in  the  hbtoi^  of  our  Mtion. 
The  affecia  whidi  it  wron^t  were  great  and  manifold. 
Th«  Ruman  nusHonaries  brooght  with  then  a  new  learn- 
ing, a  now  culture.  The  little  influence  wbkb  Rome 
had  on  our  language  and  lawi,  before  the  great  etrntiaental 
iofoHon  of  later  timei,  was  ^ue  far  more  to  the  days  of 
the  conmauw  than'  to  the  days  of  the  first  conquest 
Onr  lor^ithen  translated  a  great  nnmher  of  ec^elesiastical 
tenns,  soma  of  which  we  have  come  ogain  to  nstf  tn  a  Latin 
sh^e.  StiU,  as  new  ddngi  must  have  new  names,  the 
Roman  missionaries  broupit  into  our  language  a  good 
nanj  Latin  words  to  azprass  ecclesiastiail  ideas,  and 
•eemin^/  a  few  other  woras,  expressing  other  objects  of 
Roman  culture.  Here  was  a  second  Roman  infusion  into 
our  Tentonie  speech.  It  was  an  infusion  far  greater  than 
Hie  handful  of  Latin  words  which  we  picked  up  in  the 
course  of  the  first  conquest ;  hut  it  was  still  an  infusion 
which  in  do  way  affected  the  purity  of  our  nstire  rocsbu- 
laiy.  Some  foreign  things  kept  their  foreign  names ;  but 
DO  native  thing  chsoged  its  native  name  for  a  foreign  one. 
The  effect  on  language  was  in  short  much  the  same  as 
the  efi'ect  on  law.  There  was  no  break,  no  change  ;  only 
nrtain  new  elemente  were  adopted  and  assimilated  by  the 
old. 

But  if  the  conversion  wrought  but  little  change  in  the 
Bihet  on  English  tongue^  it  breathed  a  new  literary  life  into  the 
^Jfr*  EngliUl  people.  The  missionsties  brought  with  tbsm  t'ae 
whole  learning  of  their  time,  and,  above  all,  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language,  Latin,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  still, 
uot  merely  the  literary  tongue,  but  the  common  every-day 
speech  of  Western  Europe.  The  dialects  which  grew  into 
the  RoQuuice  languages  had  doubtless  already  begun  to  form 
themselves ;  but  no  one  looked  on  them  as  aoything  but 
vulgar  dialects  of  Latin  ;  no  one  thought  of  committing 
them  to  writing,  or  of  using  them  for  any  serious  purpose. 
A  people  who  knew  no  Latin  were  cut  off  from  all  inter- 
coarse  with  the  civilixed  world  of  the  West ;  a  people 
among  whom  Latin  waa  cultivated  at  once  formed  part  of 
that  world.  From  the  coming  of  Augustine,  "book  Latin  " 
sgain  took  its  place  among  the  languagea  of  Britain.* 
Bnt  lumpily  it  always  remained  "book  Latin."  It  never 
displaced  native  Teutonic  speech  on  the  lips  of  men ; 
it  never  even  shut  out  the  native  speech  from  the  rank  of 
a  cultivated  language  posseaeiug  a  written  literature.  Or 
father,  the  general  intellectual  impulie  which  followed  on 
the  conversion,  white  it  first  gave  us  a  Latin  literature,  also 
first  made  our  English  written  literature^  We  learned  to 
jse  a  more  convenient  alphabet  than  the*mne8,  a  more  con- 
venient writing  material  than  the  beech.  English  was,  what 
the  Romance  languages  were  not  as  yet,  so  far  apart  from 
lAtin  that  the  two  languages,  the  two  literatures,  could 
live  side  by  side.  One  point  only  is  ^to  Im  rmretted.  It 
is  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weaknesa  of  the  Latin 
_  Chnrch,  and  one  of  her  pointa  of  oontrvt  with  the  Churches 
uim  IB  of  the  "East,  that,  whmver  her  system  is  accepted  in  its 
MrttM.  'tdness,  she  imposea  the  tongn«  of  Rimie  as  the  one 
tongue  of  religions  worship^  Like  crowds  .of  other  laws 
and  usages,  gMd  and  bad,  this  nasge  came  about  of  itself, 
wilhoot  anj  set  pnrpoas ;  it  was  only  when  it  waa  objected 
to  in  after  times  that  arguments  were  sought  for  to  defend 

;  *  Tbt  CbioDiclM  tt  tfa*  Ttrj  btgintdag  uj,  "  H«r  Bjmd  on 
i|UBde  flf  fi^B— Jtogliie,  BiTtwylM,  ScoUjrae^  Pibttiw,  ud 
BDcOdtt."   TbU  tnnalatM  Baas'i  Urt  **  Angloniin  vldaUeal,  Brit- 
toaiia,  SMttona,  Rctoruni.  at  LsUDoraA.  tfam  msdItstleBf  icriptU' 
'  (smm  tmUAi  omgUiu  nt  fscts  cbiuinuiM.** 
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il  It  was  in  EngUud  that  the  practice  began  of  having 
divine  service  iif  a  tongue  not  understauded  ef  the  people. 
That  is  to  say,  England  waa  the  first  co\intry  of  wboUy 
foreign  speech  which  the  Roman  Church  bad  to  deal  with. 
It  had  not  come  into  any  man's  head  to  transUts  tbs  mass 
or  the  botionaiy  irio  the  dtaleets«(  Gaul  or  Spain.  ludeed 
we  may  be  enre  that  the  time  for  auch  a  step  was  not 
jret  oome ;  the  eeelasiastical  Latin  was  doubtless  at  least  as 
inUUigible  then  as  the  English  of  the  sixteenth  centiu-y  is 
now.  Thus  men  who  were  accustomed  only  to  Letio  in 
public  worship  went  on  using  i^  oven  in  a  country  wheiw 
the  same  reasons  which  pleadad  for  the  use  «f  Latin  at 
Rome  pleaded  no  less  strongly  for  the  use  of  English.  But 
4bia  was  the  only  error ;  the  native  tongue  was  in  no  way 
discoursged  as  the  tongue  either  of  devotmnol  writ  or  ol 
translationsorparaphrasesof  Scriptnrk  A  noble  Christian 
literature  soon  grew  up  in  the  English  tongue.  The  only 
thing  to  be  lamented  is  that  ita  growth  must  have  put  the 
older  heathen  literature  under  a  doud.  The  song*  which 
record  the  English  conquest  live  only  iu  Latin  fragments, 
and  Beowulf  himself  has  been  taught  to  ulter  ^risttan 
phrases,  if  only  with  stammering  lips. 

The  two  ends  of  England  contributed  to  the  gtowlh  ol  the  Caam 
new  English  lite^ture.  Our  Christian  EngUsh  poetry  ia  of 
Deira  ;  our  English  prose  is  of  Wessez;  our  Latin  literOp 
ture,  our  earliest  history  in  literary  shape,  is  of  Bemici^ 
Cedmon  of  SUeonesbslh  led  the  way,  the  first  of  onr  Eng- 
lish sacred  poets,  he  who.  a  thousand  yetCrs  before  Miltou, 
dealt  with  Milton's  theme  in  Uiltun's  spirit — be  who  sang 
the  warfare  of  Hebrew  patriarchs  with  the  true  ring  of  a 
Teutonic  battle-song.  Next  came  Baada  of  Jariow,  the  firat 
who  recorded  English  history  in  Latin  proee,  and  who, 
amid  a  crowd  of  Latin  writings,  did  not  forget  the  rva^ 
dering  of  the  gospel  into  thctongue  of  his  own  people. 
For  Casdmon  there  might  have  been  a  place  in  the  older 
state  of  things ;  for  B«da  there  could  have  been  noum. 
Csdmon,  born  while  parte  of  England  were  still  heathen, 
might  have  been  a  heathen  bom  ;  he  might,  in  the  self- 
eame  spirit,  with  little  more  than  the  change  of  names,  havo 
sung  of  Woden  and  Loki  instead  of  Christ  and  Satan  ;  he 
mi^t  have  told  the  tale  of  Ida  warring  with  the  Briton 
instead  of  the  tale  of  Abraham  warring  with  the  ktngs  of 
Caanan,  But  Bnda  is  the  direct  offspring  of  the  great 
religions  chsnge.  The  monk,  the  student  who  never  stmck 
a  blow  in  battle  or  raised  bis  voice  in  the  assembly  of  abtre 
or  kin^om,  was  a  new  character  among  EngUshmen.  Yet 
Bmla  IS  English  too ;  he  is  no  stranger  to  us ;  he  is  the  man 
of  our  own  race,  as  the  man  of  our  race  might  now  become 
under  a  state  of  things  so  far  removed  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  olden  time.  Of  English  proee,  though  in  a  sense  it 
begins  with  Bieda,  the  tme  and  full  growth  is  latw.  Its 
fonnder  is  the  king  who  was  at  once  the  judge,  the  captain, 
and  the  teacher  of  his  people,  West-Saxon  .Alfred  himself. 

We  may  also  safely  say  that  it  was  with  the  eonveraion 
to  Christianity  that  ths  ioA  rudimente  of  art  ware  broo^t 
bock  into  Britain.  As  heathen  Roma  taught  hw  cnltore  b«««w 
to  the  BritoD,  so  Christian  Rome  tan^  her  cnltnr*  to  the 
Englishman.  How  far  the  monument*  of  Roman  skill  wwo 
designedly  swept  away  it  mi^^t  be  hard  Io  say. .  Moat 
likely  there  was  no  design  in  the  matter.  Uneh  wooU 
peri^  in  the  ordinary  conrsa  ot  barbarian  havo^  and  thm 
was  no  Englidi  Theodoria  to  guard  what  escaped.  -•  It  ia  * 
speaking  fact  that  a  Rom^  oolnmn  atonding  in  it*  plooo 
is  a  thing  unknown  in  Britain.  We  may  be  mr*  that  Ac 
art  of  stone  bnilding  was  unknown  to  Om  heatfien  En^iA 
in  their  old  homes ;  nor  was  there  anything  in  iba  drcnm- 
stances  of  their  setUement  in  their  new  homes  to  lead  their 
thoughts  in  that  direction.  AKhiteetor&  opd  wiUt  it  the 
other  arts,  painting,  music,  and  ^leuaaCc^^a^again^iti 
the  wake  o{  the  Chnrch. .  Chaises  were  bui/Hn  the  9%;^ 
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Irliich  was  tbra  Qsual  in  lUly,  eborchei  of  briek  or  stone 
rith  round  arches.  Sometimes  a  Ilomaa  ruin  wu  still 
ible  to  b«  repaired ;  more  commoaly  it  supplied  materials 
tar  ft  new  buUdlDg.  When  the  tall  bell-towers  came  into 
fashion  in  Italy,  they  were  imitated  in  England  alsa 
Thus  arose,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  that  earfy  round- 
arched  style,  based  directly  on  Italian  models,  which  formed 
the  asual  style  of  all  western  Europe  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  art  of  those  days  was  mainly  ecclesiastical 
Houaes  were  commonly,  most  likely  always^  of  wood  till 
the  coining  of  the  Normant.  The  Reman  military  works 
seem  hardly  to  have  been  Imitated  till  the  great  icra  of  forti- 
fication in  the  tenth  century. 

With  the  new  religion  the  land  received  a  wholly  new 
class  of  mankind,  utterly  unkaova  to  the  heathen  Teutuas, 
the  claM  of  men  and  women  devoted  to  the  religtoua  life 
llonasticism  forma  a  marked  feature  in  some  pagon 
•ystems ;  but  it  had  no  place  in  the  old  Tetttuuic  religion. 
We  hmd  not  lo  much  as  anything  that  answered  to  the 
virgins  of  Vesta.  But  Teutonic  moaastic'ism  took  a  eharac* 
ter  of  its  own.  Uuaastmee  became  private  inheritances  ; 
the  distinction  was  not  always  reiy  aceurately  drawn 
between  the  ordained  monk  and  the  secular  priert,  between 
the  vnordained  monk  and  the  layman.  Celibacy  vraa 
doabtlcsa  esaential  to  the  rcij  laxeat  form  of  tly»  monastic 
life ;  bnt  ire  elmU  look  in  vain  in  the  early  monasteries  of 
England  for  any  very  strict  observance  of  the  rule  of  Saint 
BeaedielL  There  was  roem  however  in  them  alike  for  the 
sseetie  scholarship  of  Dcda  and  for  the  ruder  seal  which 
ted  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  of  all  ranks,  among  them 
kings'  dangbters  and  even  reigning  kings,  to  forsake  the 
world  to  embrace  the  religioui  life.  A  larf e  proportion  of 
the  Dative  saints  of  the  English  calendar  were  supplied  by 
those  kingly  houses  whose  pride  had  once  been  to  be  sprung 
}f  the  blood  of  the  gods  of  heathendom. 

Tliis  Is^t  idea  had  of  course  wholly  to  disnge  its  shape 
sndar  the  influence  of  the  new  faith. '  The  pedigree  was 
*  not  forgotten ;  Woden  was  still  the  forefather  of  all  the 
'  kinglj  houses.  But  Woden  was  now  found  t^t  to  have 
been  a  mere  mortal  hero,  the  descendant  of  Noah  in  such 
end  sneh  a  generation.  '  We  nuy  sospect  that  one  effect  of 
Chriatianity  was  to  lessen  the  reverence  for  the  kingly  stock 
ts  socb,  to  strengthen  the  elective  element,  and  to  make  it 
easier  to  chooee  kings  who  were  not  of  kingly  descent 
?he  analogy  alike  of  the  Roman  emperurs'and  of  ecclesiaati- 
eai  officers  of  all  kinds  would  work  the  same  way.  But 
kinphip,  as  an  oflife,  was  in  Christian  bands  clothed  with 
a  higher  majesty,  and  became  an.obgeet  of  deeper  reverence. 
If  one  form  of  sanctity  was  taken  away  from  the  son  of 
\^^oden,  he  gradually  obtained  another  in  his  new  character 
of  the  Lord's  Anointed.  At  least  from  the  eighth  century, 
perhaps  from  sn  earliw  time,  English  kings  began,  as  the 
emperors  had  long  bean,  to  be  admitted  to  their  office  with 
ecelestaetieal  ceremonies,  among  which  the  rite  of  unction 
held  the  chief  place  The  king  thus  became  in  some 
Ruasore  a  sharer  in  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood.  He 
WIS  cldthed  in  sacred  vestments,  and  enj<7ed  sacred 
privileges  beyond  the  laymen  of  ordinary  degree.  But  this 
only  brought  out  more  strongly  his  position  as  holding  an 
ri&ce  according  to  law.  The  priest,  the  abbot,  the  bi^p, 
ws>  chosen  and  admitted  to  his  office  according  to  a  known 
Uw.  According  to  the  same  law,  he  might,  in  case  of 
demerit,  be  de)>u«ed  from  his  office.  So  it  was  with  the 
kingly  office.  The  greater  the  mysterious  sanctity  that  was 
shed  ofer  th%  kingly  office,  the  more  was  bia  person  shorn 
•fsU  mysterious  sanctity.  He  held  asacred  office;  but  that 
•tend  offic.e  might,  like  any  other  office,  be  taken  away 
tnm  aannwortby  holder.  On  the  o^r  hand,  the  growing 
|netice  of  panonal  cMnmendation  stepped  in  to  restore  the 
Wlaaer,  and  to  strengthen  the  kiii{fs  personal  anthority. 


He  became  the  personal  lord  of  all  the  chief  men  in  his 
kingdom.  They  were  bound  to  him  by  a  voluntary  tie  of 
personal  faith  and  honour.  But  these  two  growing  notions, 
which  made  the  king,  on  the  one  band  a  personal  lord,  on 
the  other  hand  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  worked  together 
somewhat  to  wipe  out  the  older  idea  of  the  king  as  the 
bead  of  the  people,  the  chief,  tlte  judge  and  captain  of 
the  c^Momunity,  commandingobedience  directly  as  the  bead 
of  the  state,  without  any  need  either  of  relijpoua  consaera- 
tion  or  of  personal  allegiance. 

But  if  the  new  religion  thus  modified  the  older  ideas  ot  ni«  nb> 
kingship,  and  tended  on  the  whole  tu  strengthen  the  kingly  ^^^d 
power,  it  affected  the  national  being  of  the  English  people 
in  a  yet  more  direct  way.  In  fact,-it  created  that  national 
being.  Hitherto  therfe  had  been  no  tie  to  bind  together 
the  Tarious  Teutonic  kingdoou  in  Britain,  eacept  the  preca- 
rious and  Auctnating  tie  of  the  Bretwaldadom.  Had  the 
Bretwaldadoffl  been  permanent,  it  might  have  gradually 
fused  all  the  Teutonic  settlements  into  one  nation.  In  the 
form  which  it  actually  took,  it  wes  a  mere  momantaty 
superiority  of  one  kingdom  over  others,  which  was  natuimlly 
irksome,  and  was  thrown  off  as  soon  as  might  be.  The 
Church  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  troer  national  unity  by  accus- 
toming Englishmen  team  different  kiagdonu  to  act  together, 
and  to  acknowledge  a  common  head.  England  had 
nationd  synods  Img  before  ahe  had  national  parliamoita. 
Her  kingdoms  acknowledged  a  common  primate  long  before 
tliey  acknowledged  a  common  king.  The  original  scheme 
of  Gregory  would  have  divided  Britain  into  two  ecclesiasti-  '^•j,*J»s. 
cal  provinees  of  much  tlie  same  extent  York  was  to  have  tioti  pi» 
taken  tn  all  Scotland ;  but  the  claim  of  York  tu  ecclesiasti- 
cal  jurisdiction  over  Scotland  was  alirayR  precarious,  com- 
monly nominal,  and  it  was  in  the  end  formally  abolished. 
The  regular  succession  of  archbishops  of  York  began  hiter 
than  that  of  Canterbury,  and  the  northern  primate,  soma- 
times  with  one  or  two  suffragans,  sometimes  with  none  at 
all,  never  practically  held  the  same  metropolitan  position  as 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  last  became,  long 
before  any  king  could  so  call  himself,  the  "  head  of  Angle* 
kin,"!  the  chief  of  the  English  nation,  irrespective  of 
political  divisiona  And  such  an  influence  was  purely 
national.  It  gave  no  political  importance  to  the  secondary, 
soon  to  become  the  dependent,  kingdom  of  Kent '  It 
worked  however  when  Kent  had  been  merged  in  Wessex, 
to  help  the  advance  of  Wessex,  and  to  settle  the  general 
headship  of  England  in  the  south.  And,  in  the  same 
way,  the  position  of  the  see  of  York,  which  in  practice 
was  not  so  much  an  archbishopric  as  a  great  and  powerful 
independent  bishopric,  doubtless  did  much  to  streogtheo 
the  general  tendency  of  Northumberland  to  keep  op  a 
being  distinct  front  tliat  of  eouthern  England. 

Thus,  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  Teutonic  and  J^*'*  ■* 
heathen  Enghnd  had  embraced  a  new  creed,  and  with  that  wara  of 
creed  it  bad  received  those  changes  in  thought,  law,  and  q^™"^ 
custom  which  could  not  fail  to  follow  on  such  a  conversion.' 
One  change  above  all  affects  the  general  history.  Warfare 
still  goes  on,  warfare  alike  with  the  Britpns  and  with 
Englishmen  of  other  kingdoms ;  but  warfare  no  linger  im< 
plies  extermination.    Where  the  heathen  cooqaerbr  carried 
mere  slaughter  and  havoc,  the  Christian  conqueror  was 
satisfied  with  political  subjection.    The  overthrow  of  Deva 
by  ^thelfrith  may  well  have  been  the  lost  case  of  mere 
destruction.  Tha  greatness  and  fall  of  Pendn  form  part  of 
the  history  of  the  conversion ;  his  reign  was  the  armed 

■  In       poem  on  xht  martyrdom  of  JPfheah  In  the  ClaoBlriWt 
1011,  tlia  anOtUvhop  is  called- 
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xeuittnM -ot  heatliradom  to  the  new  futh.  HU  allianefl 
|«ith  Cavlwalla  gare  the  Briton  his  last  cbaooa  of  greatness 
at  the  cost  of  the  Teutonic  intruder.  When  Ceedwalla  and 
Penda  bad  both  fallen  before  the  sword  of  the  Northum- 
■brian  Bretvaldas,  two  questions  were  solred.  The  Teuton 
and  not  the  Celt  was  to  be  dominant  lo  southern  Britain  ; 
bnt  the  mie  of  the  Teuton  was  to  be  s  C%TiElHan  and  not  a 
hoatljen  rule.  But  a  third  question,  which  of  the  Teutonic 
UvftlTT  'powers  in  Britain  shonid  become  the  head  of  Britain,  was 
Bi'titah  'till  undecided.  Tbis  qnestion  took  more  than  a  hundred 
ktns-  years  to  settle,  and  it  was  at  last  settled  in  a  "mxj  which 
.was  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  During  the  greater  part  of 
'llie  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  straggle  seemed  to  lie 
{wholly  between  Norlhnmberland  and  llercia.  Weesex  seems 
to  liava  given  ap  all  her  schemes  of  aggrandizement  in  central 
adVi^  Britain.  6he  gradually  loses  her  dotoioion  north  of  tbe 
or  Thames ;  it  is  sometimes  more  than  the  can  do  to  mAiutaia 
Jier  own  independence  ^inat  Mareiati  supreDoacy.  But 
»U  the  while  she  is  gradually  eztendiDg  her  donioioii  at 
the  expense  of  the  Bntona  to  the  weit  Sbe  it  tiao,  in 
the  latter  part  ot  the  period,  estaUisMng  a  inpremH^ 
over  the  smaller  English  kitigdoms  to  the  east  The 
Wessex  of  800  A.D.  was  •  state  of  •  wholly  difhrent 
Bhape  OD  the  map  from  the  Woatex  of  600  a.d.  Tte 
Weat-Soxon  kingi^  from  the  lefenth  century  ouvaidk, 
nded  over  a  realm  of  qnita  a  differeot  character  from  any 
of  the  earlier  English  kingdoms.  Their  western  oonqoeata, 
from  the  nortbeni  Axe  to  the  Tamor,  mode  them,  now  that 
the  d^  of  mere  slsnghter  and  havoc  were  passed,  masters 
ot  ft  realm  which  contained  British  as  welt  as  Ehglish  lub- 
Jacte.  In  the  laws  of  Ine  (679-693)  we  find  the  picture 
of  ft  land  in  which  the  Britons  are  under  the  full  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  but  In  which  they  form  a  diatinct  class, 
marked  as  inferior  to  the  dominant  English.  The 
Welshmau'e  oath  and  the  Welshman's  life  both  have  their 
value ;  but  they  are  rated  at  a  lesa  ralae  than  the  oath  and 
the  lifeof  anEngtishmao  of  the  same  rank.  When  we  torn 
to  the  laws  of  Alfred  (878-901),  no  trace  of  any  audi  die* 
(tnction  is  lefL  Ha  legislatea  for  a  purely  English  realm. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Welsh  within  the  Weet-Saxon  kingdom 
had,  in  the  eourse  of  those  two  hundred  years,  become  natur- 
alised Englishmen.  The  impassable  barrier,  of  creed  which 
divided  the  ChrtstianBriton  from  tbeheatheuTenton  had  now 
passed  away.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  ecnquered, 
when  once  admitted  to  legal  protection,  from  gradually 
adopting  tbe  tongue  and  manners  ot  their  conquerors. 

The  same  work  must  have  been  going  on  along  the 
Mercian  frontier  oldo  ;  but  here  wo  hare  not  the  means  of 
jMTuue  studying  it  in  the  same  detail  During  these  hundred  and 
Herein.  ^^'7  years  the  Mercian  kings  sprrad  their  dominion  a  long 
way  westward  of  the  bonndary  stream  of  the  Serem.  But 
we  bear  far  more  of  them  as  warring,  often  as  conquerors, 
against  the  EnglisH  powers  to  the  north  and  south  of  them. 

Bnt  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  Northumberland  still 
remains  tbe  greatest  power  of  Britain.  For  a  while  alter 
the  death  of  Penda  her  snpremoey  was  undoubted.  Mercia 
OrMt.  then  again  became  independent,  and  under  Wolfhers  (657- 
sVnhin.  675)  and  his  succeeeor  ^Ethelred  (675-703),  who  died  a 
terUiid.  monk,  pressed  far  towards  tbe  dominion  of  southern  as  well 
OS  of  central  England.  Meanwhile,  Ecgfrith  of  Northum- 
berland (670-^85)  was  presstng  on  to  the  farther  DorUi, 
as  the  West-Saxon  kings  were  to  the  extreme  west 
Nortbamberland,  it  must  be  remembered,  readied  to  the 
ForUi ;  bnt  to  Uie  west  it  was  hemmed  in  by  the  British 
land  which  stretched  to  the  CSyda.  This  last  Ecgfrith 
ineorponted  with  his  dominions,  Carlisle  and  its  district, 
ft  land  which  was  in  after  days  to  become  English  again, 
BOW  became  English  for  a.  moment,  as  well  as  the  land  [o 
the  west  which  was  not  to  become  EnglisI  ^gain.  But 
Ecgfrith  fell  in  ft  war  with  the  Ficti  bciy(md.^e^orth,  and 


the  dominion  of  KorthombetTaWt  died  with  him.  Tb* 
northern  laud  still  remained  for  a  while  the  chief  seat  «l 
learning  and  culture,  the  Iznd  of  Csdmon  and  6«da.  But 
its  political  power  fell  with  Ecgfrith.  Tlie  itoutett 
Northumbrian  kings  of  tbe  eighth  century  ceald  at  mo«k 
keep  their  own  borders  against  the  Mercian,  or  again  win 
victoriea  against  tiie  North  Briton.  Of  the  Bretwatdadom 
of  the  seventh  century  they  had  no  hope.  Towards  tbe 
end  of  tbe  eighth  century  Northumberland  fell  into  a  atate 
of  confusion  and  division,  which  made  it  aa  easy  prey 
for  any  enemy. 

During  tbe  greater  part  of  the  eighth  century  ererything  anm 
looked  as  if  the  chief  ptice  in  tbe  island  was  destined  for  V,' „ 
Mercia.  .£thelbald  (716-757),  Offa  (757-796),  and  " 
Cenwulf  (797-819),  throngh  three  long  reigns,  Uking  in 
more  than  a  ceatnry,  kept  up  the  might  and  glory  ot  their 
kingdom.  Meanwhile,  in  Wessex  a  series  of  valiant  kings 
ptMsed  westward  against  the  Briton,  and  bore  np  against 
Aa  Mercian.  Bnt  to  boar  ap  wu  as  mnA  aa  they  enild 
do.  'tb»  fight  of  Barford  in  753,  under  the  West4Sax«i 
king  Cuthred,  secared  the  independence  o{  Wessex ;  but  it 
secnrad  only  her  independence ;  her  ncwthem  fnnttiet  vaa 
finallycntdiortby  Ofik  This  last  b  the  greatest  name  in 
Mercian  history.  Though  none  of  tiiese  Uerdon  kings  are 
enrolled  on  ihe  list  (tf  Bretwaldas,  yet  the  podtion  of  Offa 
was  as  great  as  that  of  any  Eu^sh  king  before  the  final  qo^ 
union  of  the  kingdoms.  In  one  w^  it  was  h^her  than"" 
that  of  any  of  them.  Offa  hdd,  not  only  a  British,  bnt  aa 
European  position.  Britain  was  now  again  threatened  with 
annexation  by  a  continental  power.  Charles  the  Greo^  not 
yet  crowned  Cosar  and  Augustus,  bnt  already  virtual  lord 
of  Rome,  exercised  an  influence  in  British  affam  sack  sa 
no  prince  of  the  mainland  had  ever  exercised  since  Honoiiaa 
withdrew  his  legions.  That  Englishmen,  the  fomoae 
Alcuin  (Ealhwine)  at  their  head,  held  high  places  at  kia 
court  and  in  his  favour  was  simply  part  'of  tfae  wiia 
enconrogement  which  he  held  out  to  learning  and  merit 
everywhere.  Bnt  the  great  Frwkish  Ung  exercised  direct 
inflnence,  if  not  supremacy,  in  several  parts  of  enr  island. 
The  Scots  are,  At  least  by  his  own  annalist,  counted 
among  hb  bomagets.  Northnmbertaod  took  back  a  king  at 
bis  biding.  A  banished  West-Saxon  prince  learned  in  hb 
school  tbe  art  of  founding  empires.  But  with  the  great 
king  of  tbe  Mercians  Citarles  correspoaded  as  an  equal  War 
was  once  threatened,  bnt  only  threatened,  between  the  great 
potentatM  of  the  island  and  of  the  mainland.  In  the  next 
reign  Cenwulf  found  it  needful  to  pat  it  dearly  on  record 
that  neither  the  bishop  of  Roma  nor  the  enjperbr  of  Rome 
had  any  jurisdiction  in  his  realm  of  Mercia.  These  dealingal 
with  Uie  continental  empire  should  be  marked,  both  oii| 
their  own  account  and  because  of  the  light  which  thej^ 
throw  on  some  later  passages  in  British  history. 

Charles,  lord  of  the  western  world  of  Rome,  was  no{ 
fated  to  become  lord  of  Uie  island  world  of  Britain.  Bnt 
a  nearer  approach  to  that  character  than  had  yet  fallen  to 
any  English  prince  was  in  store  for  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Sa-.  -t 
the  great  emperor.  West-Saxon  Ecgberiit  went  back  from  Wrra 
the  Frankish  court  to  do  in  Britain  as  neariy  as  he  could 
what  Charles  hod  done  in  Germany  and  Oaul  He  went 
bock  to  become  t^e  eighth  BretnaUo,  and  more  than  a  i 
Bretwalda.  The  day  of  Northumberland  and  the  day  ot 
Mercia  had  passed ;  the  day  of  Weaiex  hod  come.  Tfae 
single  reign  of  Ecgberht  (80^37)  placed  her  for  evec  at 
the  head  of  the  powers  of  Britain.  Immediate  king  only 
sonA  of  the  Thames,  E^berht  Btrotchcd  hisvOveHwdslrip 
to  the  Forth,  and,  what  no  Bretwalda  had  done  before  hiln, 
be  handed  on  his  dominion  to  his  saceossors.  But  the 
dominien  of  Etsbcrfat  must  not  bei&iltaken  forlakinedom 
of  aU  England.  He  vAie  iiofttitf^^4al^£m;  one* 
only  dots  he  call  hinuelf  King  of  the  Ea^u.  ^  Bv|_^ 
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kingdoms  of  Kent,  Suswr,  and  Eu4x  were  now,  u  the 
^Vest-Sazon  shires  bad  once  been,  ruled  by  under-kings  of 
tba  Weat-Sazon  boose.  In  Mercia,  NorthnmberUnd,  and 
East-Anglia  native  kings  still  reigned,  bat  they  held*  their 
crowns  aa  tbe  men  of  the  WestnSaxoB  ornloiid.  And  in 
neither  was  the  West-Sazon  sapremaey  a  mere  precarions 
dominion,  like  that  of  the  earlier  Bretwaldaa.  Both  rela- 
tions were  stepa  towards  more  perfect  incorporation ;  they 
were  stages  in  the  proeeu  by  which  Weases  graw  into 
England. 

iriui  Th«  name  of  England  is  not  yet  found  in  any  con- 
temporary  writer.  It  came  into  use  in  the  course  of  the 
next  cantnry.  In  tmth,  the  oldest  tiame  for  the  Teutonic  part 
of  Britain  is  not  England,  but  Saxony.  This  is  only  what 
was  to  b«  looked  for.  The  lands  won  by  the  Teutons  would 
Snt  receire  a  common  name  from  the  Celts  of  the  island, 
■od  that  name,  according  to  their  asage,  wonid  natnrall;  be 
Saxony.  The  Teutonic  settlers  themselres  would  not  give 
their  country  a  common  name  till  they  had  reached  some 
degree  of  political  Qoity;  but  when  they  £ave  it  &  £iame, 
that  name  was  naturally  England,  England,  ia  short,  as  a 
political  unity,  began  to  be  formed  in  the  ninth  century;  it 
ncaired  ita  name  in  the  tenth.''  Kow  that  tbe  various' 
English  kingdoms  are  brought  so  closely  together,  we 
begin  to  feel  the  need  of  a  goographical  name  which  may 
take  them  all  in.  Some  name  is  needed,  somo  name  was 
doubtless  soon  felt  to  be  needed,  to  distinguish  the  English 
kingdoms  now  unitec  under  West-Suxc  i  supremacy  from 
tbe  other  porta  of  the  island.  The  position  of  Ecgberht 
cuold  Dot  be  so  well  described  as  by  calling  him 
kiDg  of  the  West-Saxons  and  lord  of  all  England.  Ixird 
of  all  Britain  be  was  not,  though  he  came  nearer  to  being 
po  than  any  prince  before  him.  West- Wales,  if  not  act  j.-^.Wy 
incorporated,  was  brought  into  thorough  dependence,  and 
the  princes  of  North-Wales — that  is,  Wales  in  the  modern 
■ense — were  brought  to  acknowledge  the  West-S^xon 
upremacy.  The  Welsh  of  Strathclyde,  the  Ficis,  and  tho 
Scots,  remained  independent  and  nntonched. 

Thus,  though  a  kingdom  of  England  was  not  yet  formed, 
the  greatest  of  all  steps  had  been  taken  towards  forming 
it    But  the  work  of  Ecgberht  had  stood  but  for  a  little 
vhile  when  it  seemed  to  be  swept  away  for  erer.   Yet  while 
it  seemed  to  be  swept  away,  it  was  in  truth  both  quickened 
and  strengthened  by  an  event  which  forms  one  of  the  great 
(andmarks  in  our  story,  an  event  which  has  no  parallel 
^ce  the  first  settlement  of  the  English  in  Britain.  The 
I     English  conquest  was  in  some  sort  wrought  over  again, 
I     Christian  Britain  was  again  attacked  by  heathen  invaders, 
\     snd  a  large  part  of  it  was  again  brought  under  heathen 
I     rule.    The  West-Sazon  supremacy  seemed  to  vanish  away  ; 
I     Uie  West-Saxon  kiugdom  itself  was  for  a  moment  over- 
;     come.    But  the  blows  which  overcame   kingdom  and 
I     iDpremacy  did  in  truth  only  enable  Ecgberht'a  inoeeiiora 
■gun  to  do  Ecgberhfs  work  more  thoronghly, 

Tha  dominion  of  Ecgberht  passed  to  ms  son  ^thelwnlf 
(837-S58),  and  from  him  to  four  of  his  sons  ia  sncceosion, 
£thatbald,  ^thelberht,  ^thelred  {85S-87 1 ),  and  the  more 
howas  Alfred  (87U900).  This  succession  involves  a 
>i  tonsdtntional  point ;  for  we  hear  of  a  will  of  ^thelwnlf, 
confirmed  by  the  Witan,  by  which  tha  order  in  which  his 
uni  wera  to  succeed  to  the  crown  was  ananged  beforehand. 
There  ia  in  this  no  formal  aurrender  of  the  right  of  the 
'udon  to  ehooae  its  king;  for  tha  confirmation  by  the  Witan 
vu  eqaivalet^  to  a  conditional  elecUon  in  adranca,  Bat 
tint  the  crown  could  be  nude  the  subject  of  be^oeat  in  any 
■lube  ahowa  the  growth  of  a  whole  crowd  of  ideas  which 
M  00  place  in  tbi  elder  Tantonio  ayatem.  We  are,  to  say 
tWleai^  on  thft  way  towarda  the  doctrine  that  the  leader. 

of  man  ia  not  an  o£ke  bnt  a  property.    This  is  the 
M  case  of  any  attempt  tOMttle     anee«tioD  beforehand. 


and,  as  in  most  other  eases  afterwards,  the  attempt  failedi 
The  sons  of  ^helwnlf  succeeded ;  bnt  they  did  not  succeed 
in  the  order  marked  out  by  their  father's  wiD.  Another 
point  which  maiks  the  increaaing  intercourse  betweon- 
England  and  the  mainland  is  the  fact  that  iGtbelwuIf 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Boibe.  More  than  one  king  bad 
given  up  his  crown,  and  hod  ended  his  days  at  Rome ;  but 
this  is  the  first  case  of  a  reigning  king  thus  abeenting  him- 
self from  hia  kingdom.  On  his  return  also  he  married  a 
foreign  wife,  Judith  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
This  is  the  first  recorded  case  of  tbe  kind  since  tbe  marriage 
of  ^thelberht  of  Kent ;  and  we  shall  find  only  one  more 
in  the  whole  line  before  the  Norman  Conquest  Aa  long  aa 
England  remained  purely  England,  the  mothen  of  English 
kings  wore  Englishwomen. 

Another  point  with  regard  to  the  succession  should  bs  i^l^j^ 
noticed.  On  tbe  death  of  ^thelred,  Alfred  succeeded.  -SUM 
though  .£thelrad  had  children  living.  This  is  of  course 
simply  an  instance  of  the  general  law  of  choosing  from  the 
royal  house,  but  of  choosing  only  one  who  was  personally 
qualified  to  reign.  Minors  were  therefore  passed  by,  aa 
matter  of  course,  in  favour  of  a  full  grown  uncle  or  other 
kinsman.  The  children  thus  shut  out  might  or  might  not 
be  chosen  at  some  future  vacancy.  The  right  of  JElUe^ 
to  his  crown  was  not  disputed  in  hts  own  day,  nor  has  ha 
commonly  been  branded  by  later  historians  with  the  n  me 
of  usurper.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  hia 
succession  was  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  of  some 
later  kings  to  whom  the  name  of  usurper  bos  been  frecAy 
ai^plied.  In  all  such  cases  the  mistake  comes  from  for- 
getting that  the  strict  laws  of  succession  to  which  we 
have  been  used  for  the  last  two  or  three  eeuturies  were 
altogether  nnkoown  in  tha  earliar  stages  of  our  constitution. 

But  the  main  history  of  England  during  these  reigns,  jms 
and  indeed  for  a  long  time  after,  gathers  round  the  succes-  j^^^*" 
sive  Danish  invasions.  Christian  England  was  now 
attacked  by  the  heathen  Danea,  as  Christian  Britain  bad- 
been  attacked  by  the  heathen  English.  But  the  results  in 
the  two  cases  were  widely  different  Tha  Danes  were  not 
a  people  altogether  foreign  to  the  English  ;  they  were  of 
kindred  race,  and  spoke  a  kindred  tongue.  Had  their  in* 
roads  begun  when  the  settlements  of  the  Angle:,  Saiion^ 
and  Jutes  were  still  new,  they  might  have  passed  for  a 
fourth  branch  of  the  same  stock,  come  to  share  tbe  spoil 
with  their  kinsfolk.  As  it  was,  their  neatliess  in  bIo.>d  and 
speech  made  them  disposed  to  accept  a  new  religion  at  the 
bands  of  the  English,  and  in  the  end  to  merge  their  own 
national  being  in  that  of  the  English,  in  a  way  in  which  the 
English  themselves  had  been  in  no  way  disposed  to  do 
towards  the  wholly  foreign  races  among  whom  they  settled. 
The  Danish  invasions  of  England  wera  part  of  a  general 
movement  which  about  this  t^e  began  to  carry  tbe  adven* 
turous  people  of  Scandinavia  into  all  parts  of  Enrope.  Of 
the  thtae  great  kingdoms  into  which  they  aettled  down 
about  this  time,  Sweden  had  little  to  do  with  Western  Uov^  ^ 
Europe ;  the  advance  of  that  power  was  to  the  east  But  th«  bcba- 
the  people  of  Norway  and  Denmark  ravaged  everywhere, 
and  settled  in  many  places,  along  tho  coasts  of  Germany,. 
Qaul,  and  the  British  islands.  The  Northmen  founded 
powerful  states,  which  have  an  occasional  conneziim  with 
English  history,  in  Ireland,  Orkney,  and  the  Western 
Islands ;  bnt  tbe  Scandinavian  aettlementa  in  En^nd  itself 
were  almost  wholly  Danish  in  the  stricter  senae.^  Their 


*  That  thm  wm  la  northsra  Ba^siid  Narthna^ae  AsUnfiblwd'. 
ftom  Jtum,  appean  bon  the  rwoid  of  tbe  eoauMwUUon  of  934  la 

tbe  'WincheitcT  Chranicla.  Tha  nana  JTerfAmm,  at  n  aarller  ttme« 
meant  tha  ScandinavlaD  nationa  ganeraUf ;  It  U  Bow  apeetnltjr  nat£' 
to  mean  tha  man  of  Norway.  Tha  Danes  aattlad  on  tha  enitem  cewik 
of  NorthumWland  and  IM-Aeglia;  tha  NoTthmait  woold  aaam  tV 
luve  nade  tbeli  wav  isto  wMteia  T^kibira  V7  -nj  of  Gnnberiauti 
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inTosioDs  fall  nutuniUf  ioto  three  periodt.  Tbere  is  firat  a 
time  of  mere  plunder ;  eecoadly,  a  time  of  local  settlement, 
when  Danish  dynasties  are  eet  up  in  certain  parts  of 
England;  lastly,  when  England,  Denmark,  and  other 
Earopeao  powers  had  grown  into  eomething  more  of  definite 
shape  and  order,  we  find  an  attempt,  and  for  awhile  a  suc- 
cessful attempt,  to  place  a  king  of  all  Denmark  on  the 
throne  of  a  kingdom  of  all  England.  Of  these  periods  it 
is  the  first  two  only  with  which  we  are  concerned  at  this 
stage,  and  theee.two  have  their  exact  parallels  ia  the  two 
•tages  of  English  invasion  in  Britain.  The  fint  recorded 
inroad  of  the  Danes  in  any  part  of  Eoglaod  i»  placed  in 
Northumberlaiid  in  789 ;  bat  it  was  not  till  the  latter  years 
ol  the  reiga  of  Ei^berbt  that  tbctr  iDCnraioiu  became 
formidable,  at  leait  in  aoutbern  EagltDd.  They  pluiidered 
boih  in  Kent  and  in  Weseez,  and  Uey  leagued  themselTei 
vith  Uie  Weet-Welsh  to  meet  a  common  defeat  at  the  haoda 
of  the  Bretwalda. 

The  actual  settlemmta  did  not  begin  till  the  reign  of 
Atfaelred.  In  870  the  Danes,  after  ravaging  various  parts 
of  Korthomberland  awl  Mereia,  and  setting  np  a  puppet 
king  in  Bemicio,  occapied  East-AngliSi  whose  king,  the 
fanwua  looal  saint  Eadntud,  died  a  mat^.  Than  came 
their  first  great  invaaion  of  Wesaei,  and  the  battlea  of  the 
last  day*  m  .£tbelr«d  and  tb»  first  days  of  iElfred.  Tben 
<874-a58)NorthniDberIand  and  Mercia  came  altogether  into 
the  power  ct  the  Danes.  For  a  moment  they  overran 
Vaisez  itself,  and  the  realm  of  ^fred  was  confined  to  the 
isle  of  Athelney.  Bat  the  spirit  of  the  great  king  never 
felled,  and  that  of  bie'  people  rose  again.  The  Danes  were 
driven  from  Wessex,  and  the  peace  of  Wedmore  eettled  the 
relations  between  the  Wost-Saxon  king  and  the  Danes  of 
East-Anglia.  A  line  drawn  from  north-west  to  south-east 
divided  Mercia  into  two  parts.  The  south  western  fell  to 
the  West-Saxon,  the  north  eastern  to  the  Dane.  The 
Danish  king  Gnthrum  embraced  Christianity,  and  became  a 
[mcarious  and  dangerous  vassal  of  the  West-Saxon  overlord. 
His  actual  kingdom  lay  in  Kast-Anglia ;  the  chief  power 
in  Danish  Mercia  lay  in  the  confederacy  of  the  five 
boroughs,  Lincoln,  Lisicester.  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Stamford.  In  all  these  the  Danish  eettlere  seem  to  have 
formed  a  pitrician  order,  holding  the  English  inhabitants 
in  bondage.  Dein,  with  Tork  for  it«  capital,  formed  a 
Danish  kingdom.  In  Bemioia  English  princes  still  reigned 
under  Danish  overlordship.  In  a  large  part  both  of 
Northumberland  Mercia  the  land  was  divided  among 
Danish  uwnora,  and  not  a  few  places  received  new  Danish 
names.  It  might  have  seemed  that  the  Danish  conquest  of 
more  than  half  Eogland  was  only  lees  thorough  than  the 
English  conquest  of  Britain  itself. 

Bat  in  truth  ths  Danish  occupation  of  northern  and 
eastern  EngUnd  did  but  make  ready  the  way  for  the  more 
thorough  incorporation  of  those  lands  with  the  West-Saxon 
kingdom.  Ecgberht-  had  eetaUished  hie  supremacy  over 
the  English  powers  in  those  lands.  But  it  was  the 
supremacy  of  an  external  master.  The  Danish  settlements 
gave  the  West-Saxon  kings  a  wholly  new  character. 
Unle3S  we  reckon  the  tributary  kixtgahip  of  Bemicia,  all 
the  ancient  Engluh  kingdoms,  with  their  royal  bouses, 
were  swept  away  wherever  the  Danes  established  their 
power.  The  Weat-Sazon  kings  remained  the  only 
champions  of  Christian  faith  and  English  nationality. 
Tbey  were  now  Kings  of  the  English,  and  they  alone. 
Uarlf  also  that,  by  the  treaty  between  iElfred  and  Outhnim, 
while  the  West-Saxon  king  lost  as  an  overlord,  he  gained 
as  an  immediate  sovereign.  The  actual  Weet^axon 
dominion,  as  distinguished  from  mere  West-Saxon 
sqpremacy,  again  reached  far  beyond  the  Thamea  English 
Mercia  was  ruled  under  JS.Und  by  an  ealdorman  of  the  old 
royal  atoek,  the  husband  of  hie  danghter  the  renowned 


^tbelfled.  The  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Uerdans  beld  a 
place  intermediate  between  that  of  an  nnder-klng  and  an 
ordinary  ealdorman.  At  the  other  end  of  Wessex,  Kent 
and  Svsez  were  completely  incorporated,  and  ceased  to  be 
even  distinct  apanages.  The  West-Sazon  supremacy  was 
more  fully  eetablished  in  Wales,  and  at  last,  in  893,  even 
the  Danes  of  the  north  acknowMged  it  £l(nd  bad  thus, 
in  name  at  least,  won  back  the  ovetlordship  of  Ecgberht, 
combined  with  an  enlarged  immediate  kingdom.  Aa  that 
immediate  kingdom  took  in  by  far  the  greater  part  oC 
Salon  England,  toA  litUe  ot  nodiing  that  was  not  Soxoi^ 
he  aometimea  bean,  neither  the  narrower  ityle  of  King 
of  the  Weet-SazooB  nor  the  wider  e^la  of  King  of  the 
English,  but  the  titla^  almost  peonliar  and  speeiaUy 
appropriate  to  himself  of  King  of  the  Soxoni,  His 
overlordship  over  tiia  Jwotben  Donee  ma  doabtleaa  for 
J«ia  firmly  eetablished  than  E^berht'a  overlordship  had 
been  over  their  Christian  predeceseora.  But  now,  in  the 
eyee  of  the  Christian  inhalHtanIa  of  North  urn  berland 
and  If  ercia,  the  Wes^ozon  king  woe  no  longer  a  stranger 
and  »  oonqowor.  He  had  become  the  ehano^on  of  their 
reee  and  faith  a^inst  their  heathen  masters.  In  that 
character  .lifted  himself  hardly  appeared.  The  laat 
yaara  of  his  leign  were  chiefly  taken  np  in  defending 
Weseez  and  English  Uereia  against  new  Daniab  ubto- 
siona  from  witlrout.  Bat  this  Christian  and  En^^iah 
champion^ip  ia  the  dietinct  characteristic  of  the  kings  or 
who  follow  him,  of  his  aon  Eadward  the  UncoDqnered 
(901-929),  of  Mb  grandsonsiEtlielstan(92S-940),Eadmand 
(940-948),  and  Eadred  (946-95!>}.  Under  them  Wessex 
grew  into  England,  and  the  overlordship  grew  into  the 
empire  of  Britain.  Eedward  waged  the  war  in  partnership 
with  his  sister  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  who  rated  alone  PiateJ 
after  tlie  death  of  her  husband,  and  whose  territory  was  on 
her  death  folly  incorporated  with  Wessex.  The  son  and 
the  danghter  of  Alfred  gradually  advanced  their  frontier, 
winning  battles,  fortifying  towns,  till  Eadward,  King  of  the 
English,  held  all  England  eonth  of  the  Homber  aa  his 
immediate  realm.  His  overlordship  waa  more  fully 
admitted  hy  Ibe  Welsh  and  the  Northumbrians,  and  it  was  Tb« 
acknowledged  for  the  first  time  by  the  Scots  and  tbe^*^ 
Stratbclyde  Welsh,  who  in  924  chose  the  English  king  Uj'^^ 
father  and  lord.  Under  .fthelstan  Northumberland  was 
incorporated,  and  the  immediate  realm  of  the  one  king  of 
the  English  reached  to  the  Forth.  Still  both  he  end  his 
two  CBOoeBSors  had  to  fight  against  endless  revolts 'and 
rival  kings  in  Northumberland.  The  Danish  land  was 
won  and  lost  and  won  back  over  and  over  again,  till  at 
last  nnder  Eadred  Northumberland  waa  finally  incorpo- 
rated, and  raled,  sometimes  by  a  single  eail,  sometimee  hy 
two,  of  the  king's  eppointmeoL  The  kingdom  of  Enghnd 
was  now  formed. 

The  first  half  cf  the  tenth  century  thus  gave  the  West 
Saxon  kings  a  position  in  Britain  such  as  no  English  kings 
of  any  kingdom  bad  held  before  them.  Dominant  in-nn 
their  own  island,  claiming  and,  whenever  they  conld.J.'JJ^ 
exercising  a  supremacy  over  the  other  princea  of  the 
island,  their  position  in  the  island  world  of  Britain  waa 
analogous  to  the  position  of  the  Western  emperon  in  con- 
tinental Europe.  It  was  in  fact  an  imperial  position.  As 
snch  it  was  marked  by  the  assumption  of  the  imperial 
titlee,  monareha,  imperator,  hanUu$.  Auffiutta,  and  even 
Ccnar.  These  titles  were  meant  at  once  to  assert  the 
imperial  supremacy  of  the  English  kings  within  their  own 
world,  and  to  deny  any  supremacy  over  Britain  on  .the  part 
of  either  of  the  lords  of  the  continental  world.  When  ws 
remember  that  eome  both  of  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  prlncM 
of  Britain  had  been  the  men  of  Charles  the  Great,  the 
denial  of  all  sapremacy  in  the  Gasars  <tf  the,maialand  was 
nol  needless,   Indeed  that  denial  waa  formony  nude  onr 
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and  onr  agtln  at  Twimu  tinei  down  to  the  nlgn  of 
HwuyTIIL 

Ob  the  other  hand,  w»  ta«  daring  theie  nignt  the 
bafianiag  of  the  procats  which  fixed  the  modem  inmtisr  of 
Eoglend  to  the  north.  The  Picta  and  the  Soota  of  Brltaio 
■ow  fcmed  wha^  ee  regerded  their  loathem  neighboure, 
me  a  eiogle  great  kiDgdom  north  of  Forth  end  Clyde.  -In 
the  greet  fight  of  Brooenborh  in  93fi  the  Scota  joined  the 
Danes  sgeinet  ^thehten,  and  ihared  to  their  defeat 
After  that  time  the  relatione  of  the  Soottieh  kinga  to  the 
Englith  oTerlord  seem  for  a  long  while  to  have  been 
fiiendlj.  Daring  this  period  the  Soottieh  power  began  to 
make  its  waj  eouth  of  the  two  great  firli^  In  9iS 
Eadmund  conqaered  Camberlead.  It  might  not  be  eaaj  to 
sajrezaetly  Whnt  territory  ia  meant  by- that  name;  bat  it 
waa  clearly  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  ancient  Btratholyde. 
It  moat  likely  took  in  Carlisle  and  its  dtetriot,  which  had 
not  been  nnder  direct  Eaglbh  rule  ainoe  the  days  of 
Eegfrith.  Thia  territory  Eadmand  beatowed  on  Helcolm 
king  of  Scots,  diatiaotly  aa  a  territorial  fief.  Thia  ia 
perfaapa  the  earliest  eaae  of  a  grant  of  that  kind  in  oar 
biatory.  -ii  ia  eometliing  differeat  from  the  commendation 
of  either  Soota  or  Britons  to  Eadward  in  924.  The  northern 
kingdom  of  the  Britons  now  became  the  ordinary  apanage 
of  the  heirs  of  the  Scottish  crown.  The  Soottiah  royal 
hoose,  if  not  the  acfnal  Soottieh  kingdom,  thas  obtained  a 
great  establtBhrnent  sooth  of  the  firth  of  Clyde,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Scottish  kinga  themselTeo  made  their  way 
•oath  of  the  FortlL  In  the  reign  of  Eadred,  Edinbargh,  the 
border  fortress  of  Northumberlsnd  to  the  nortlt,  became  a 
Scottish  possession.  It  ia  not  clear  on  what  tersis  this 
acquisition  waa  made,  vt  whether  it  waa  made  in  war  or  in 
pmo&  It  is  at  least  as  likely,  ander  the  eiroumstaaces  of 
the  time,  that  it  was  a  peaceful  grant.  But  in  any  case  it 
waa  the  beginning  of  the  process  which  brought  the  lands 
between  Forth  and  Tweed  into  the  poseesiion  of  the 
Scottish  kiaga,  and  which  thereby  tamed  them  into  English 
kioga  of  a  northern  England,  which  was  for  a  while  more 
Boyish  than  the  eonthern  England  iteoit 

jg***"'  Thii  period  of  vaf  and  eonqneet  was  also  a  period  of 
lagiah^on  and  mtetlectnal  adTaneemenfc.  In  ^fred  we 
luTB  the  noblest  name  in  all  English  history,  the  name  of 
Um  who  Baited  more  end  more  varied  Tirtaee  thao  any 
other  reoordad  mler.  The  eaptaia  of  hie  people,  he  wsa 
•la?  their  lawgiver  and  their  teacher.  Hie  laws,  the  first 
thai  can  Iw  called  a  eode,  laws  drawn  op  by  himself  and 
then  wbmitted  hj  him  to  the  approval  of  his  Wittn,  mark, 
M  we  hava  seen,  wheo  they  are  eompared  with  those  of 
loe^  a  time  when  the  dutiootioa  of  Eogliehman  and  Briton 
had  pwsed  away  from  the  West-Saxon  kingdoia.  They 
are  remarkable  plvi  for  the  great  mesa  of  scriptural  ana 
other  religioiu  matter  which  is  brought  in  whole  into  their 
laxb  The  laws  of  Eadward,  of  vCthetatan,  and  of  Eadniund 
follow,  and  among  thorn  we  have  the  text  of  the  treaty 
between  .£lfred  and  Oathrnm,  the  earliest  diplomatic  in- 
Btmrnent  in  oar  language.  In  all  these  laws  we  may  trace 
the  growth  of  the  farious  new  idesa  which  have  been 
already  spoken  of  as  having  gradually  made  their  way  into 
the  older  Teatonie  system.  The  king  grows  greater  and 
Ofowtb  greater.  Already  a  eacred.  and  fsst  becoming  an  imperial 
lam^  personage,  he  is  eomethifig  widely  different  from  the  old 
kioga  flho  ruled  only  over  Wight  or  half  oi  Kent  The 
hwreaae  of  hie  dignity,  the  inereaae  of  the  extent  of  his 
dominion,  raise  him  at  every  step  above  the  mass  of  bis 
peopla  Ajid  as  tlie  kingdom  grows,  the  right  the 
ordieary  freeman  to  a  place  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
nation  becomes  more  and  more  shadowy.  That  assembly 
•hriaka  more  and  more  into  an  asiembly  of  bishops, 
•eldormsn,  and  king's  thegnN  made  ever  and  anoo  more 


B^eadid  by  the'  appeanmee  vtssal  princes  and  kings, 
As  the  king  grows  in  greatness,  bis  immediate  foUowen 
grow  alsa  Tha  old  nobility  of  the  earls  ia  finally  sap-  Socisi 
planted  by  the  new  noUlitj  of  the  thegna  The  reanll  of 
(his  ohange  is  the  general  depression  of  the  chnrls  as  a 
class,  while  it  becomes  easier  for  this  or  that  ehnri  to  raiaa 
himself  to  thegn's  rank.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lowest 
class  of  all  begins  to  have  Its  h>t  lightened.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity,  if  it  doee  not  yet  venture  to  preach  tha ' 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  brings  in  provisioiie  which  leesan 
the  rigour  of  the  ancient  law.  And  we  now  find  the  first 
of  a  series  of  well  meant,  though  for  the  most  part  vaiOf 
attempts  at  least  to  hinder  the  slave  from  being  sold  out  of 
his  native  Usd.  Commerce  and  discovery  are  fostered. 
Thegn's  rank  ia  held  oat  as  a  reward  to  the  euccsssfnl 
trader  by  sea.  Intercourse  with  foreign  countries  becomes 
eloeer  and  closer,  lio  foreign  wife  shares  the  throne  of  tha 
beuiitui  of  Britun ;  but  the  sisters  of  glorious  ^thelataa 
are  given  in  marriage  to  -the  greatest  princes  of  Western 
Europe.  It  was  a  great  age  for  England,  aa  age  of  great 
men  and  great  events,  'The  line  of  our  hero  kings,  ofTheWMl 
Eadward  tie  Unconquered,  of  jEth^Iatan  the  Olorions,  and  tins* 
of  Efldmuad  the  Doer-of-great-deeda,  is  only  less  famoug 
then  it  should  be,  because  even  their  names  must  yield  to 
the  nnequalled  glory  of  their  grandfather  and  father. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  we  see,  for  the  first  time  in 
Eaglish  history,  tbe  person  ef  a  great  minister,  the  wise 
eounsellcr  of  wise  kings.  Our  first  recorded  statesman 
who  was  not  a  king  ia,  aa  might  be  looked  for  in  that  age, 
a  churchman,  the  great  Dnnstan,  the  guide  of  England 
through  many  altrring  years  of  war  and  peace.  The  Church 
hid  made  the  Eaclish  a  nation  ;  a  great  cbnrchman  waS 
now  foremost  in  making  Englaod  a  kingdom  A  kiogdom 
she  now  became,  nut  yet  indiviaible,  bat  still  one.  Eat 
one  and  strong  and  glorious  as  Eogland  stood  in  the  central 
years  of  the  tenth  ceatnry,  her  unity  and  atreagth  and  glory 
were  bought  in  no  small  degree  by  the  loss  of  tbe  ancient 
freedoot  of  her  people.' 

In  literature  this  waa  a  time  which  aaw  nothing  short  of 
the  beginning-  of  English  prose,    For  a  hmg  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  special  home  of  learning  and  culture  in  bosid. 
England  was  in  the  north.    Wessez  had  her  scholars  too,  'iii^\Si, 
Kioglne'e  kinsman  Eridhelm  at  their  head ;  bnt  the  land  p'o^ 
ot  Bieda  took  the  lead.  In  the  confusions  of  the  latter  years 
of  the  eighth  eeatury  the  light  of  Northumbrian  learning 
seems  to  have  died  out ;  yet  even  at  the  time  of  Alfred's 
Bccession  the  great  king  plaeas  tbe  greateet  Uck  of  learning 
south  of  the  Thames.    In  the  intsrval  of  peace  between  writing 
tbe  wars  at  the  beginning  and  the  wars  at  the  end  of  bis  Alfred, 
reign,  uGlfred  largely  devoted  himself  to  wipe  out  this  Btaia. 
He  waa  himself  the  firet  English  proee  writer  on  a  great 
scale  ;  but  hie  writings,  in  accordance  with  the  modest  and 
practical  bent  of  his  mind,  were  no  displays  of  original 
genius,  bat  transtationa,  or  rather  paraphrases,  of  each 
Latin  works,  both  on  divine  and  on  eecular  aabjecta,  aa 
he  thought  were  fitted  for  the  impiovameat  of  his  peqrie,  . 
But  above  anything  that  Alfred  wrote  jiimself  stands  the 
really  greatest  literary  work  of  hia  reign,  the  beginning  of 
the  Engliah  Chronicle  aa  it  now  etaoda.    The  fragmentary 
cbronictee  of  earlier  times  were  pnt  together ;  the  history  of 
B»da  and  the  records  of  other  lands  were  pressed  into  tlte 
service  ;  the  work  become  contemporary  in  the  minute  acd 
brilliant  narrative  of  £lfred'a  own  reign.    From  his  dzy  The  Eng* 
it  goes  on,  sometimes  full,  sometimes  meagre,  aometimea  obronlela 
a  dry  record  of  names  and  dates,  sometimes  rising  to 
the  highest  flight  of  the  prose  picture  or  of  the  heroio  lay, 
but  in  one  shape .  or  anoUier  never  failing  oa,  till  the  pen 
dropped  from  the  baud  of  the  moak  of  Peterborough  who 
recorded  the  coming  ol  Henry  of  Anjou.   W^  and  we  aloow 
among  thfr  nations  of  Westwn  Earope.  can  tea^^por  own 
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^tory  {rom  the  bcgioning^  in  on?  ova  tongue  m  whioh  we 
jfrera  boro.  Eut  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tlut,  as  we  go 
on,  we  shall  find  that  the  English  Chronicle  ii  not  one 
'chronicle  but  oiany.  The  recoil  which  began  at  the  begin* 
jiing  of  iGlfred  was  in  the  eleventh  century  continued  in 
.Tarious  monasteries,  and  the  later  parts  of  the  several  copies 
,mu3t  be  looked  on,  not  as  copies  of  a  single  work  with 
some  places  wbera  tbey  differ^  bat  as  s^wrate  works  which 
Jiave  some  matter  in  coauaoo.  The  tale  is  told  in  different 
ways,  with  i^aeb  differeues  of  Ibeal  feeling  ond  STen  of 
political  creed.  The  different  chronicles  atop  at  different 
periods.  That  of  Peterboroilgh,  we  hftva  hinted,  sk(^ 
•uddenlyia  1164. 

England  ander  Alfred  wa»  %  land  where  foreigii  merit 
was  welcome,  as  ander  Charles  the  Great  Englisli  merit  bad 
bwn  welcome  in  other  lands.  The  Briton  Asser,  the  Old- 
Saxoit  John,  the  Frankish  Grimbald,  reeeired  at  the  West- 
Saxon  court  the  same  reception  which  Ealbwine  had  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  mighty  Fnmk,  Learning  now 
prospered ;  the  monasteries  were  schools ;  bnt  the  native 
tongue  flonrished  also.  Of  the  wars  of  Eadward  and 
iOtbelfloed  the  Chronicle  gives  ns  a  full  military  narrative ; 
in  the  following  reigns  the  proM  antriea  are  meagre,  bnt 
we  get  in  tlieir  stead  the  glorioas  lay  of  Brananbarh  ftnd 
the  shorter  song  of  the  deUveniace  of  the  Five  Boroughs. 
Dunma.  Towards  the  end  of  our  present  period,  Danstao,  the  great 
statesman,  began  to  appear  as  an  eccleeiastical  rafonner. 
His  name  is  connected  with  the  movement  of  the  last  half 
of  the  tenth  cmtury  for  tnforciag  a  strictw  disdpUne  on 
the  monasteries  and  for  substituting  monks  iot  secular 
priests  in  many  cathedral  and  other  churches.  The  English 
clergy,  even  those  who  formed  oolle^ats  bodies,  were  fond 
of  the  separate,  and  not  ancommonly  married,  life  of  the 
secular  priests  This  suppoud  laxity  now  gave  way  in 
aeveral  episcopal  duirches  to  the  strict  Benedictine  rule. 
Hence  came  the  usage,  almost  but  not  quite  pecu^or 
to  England,  by  which  the  bishop  bad,  as  bis  diocesan 
council  and  the  ministers  of  bis  own  special  church,  a  body 
of  men  who  had  professedly  renounced  all  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  That  Danstan  shared  in  this  movement  tEers  is  no 
doubt  But  it  would  be  hard  to  show  from  real  history 
ths.t  be  was  foremost  in  the  movement ;  and  it  is  far  more 
certain  that  no  merely  ecclesiastical  reform  was  the  fore- 
most object  io  DuDstan's  policy.  The  unity  and  the 
greatness  of  England  were  the  first  objects  of  the  •talesman 
whom  Oiostonbuiy.gave  to  England. 

Under  Eadred  the  unity  of  England  was  formed.  On 
his  death  the  newly-built  fabric  seemed  to  break  in  pieces. 
The  days  of  the  grandsons  of  i^lfred,  like  the  dayi  of  his 
brothers,  were  days  when  brothers  succeeded  one  another 
«fter  short  reigns,  and  died  for  the  most  part  childless. 
When  Eadred  died,  there  was  no  other  son  of  Eadward  the 
TJncoBquered  to  succeed  him ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  more  di^ant  branches  of  tlie  royal  family  any 
one  likely  to  command  the  nnanimmis  voice  of  the  nation. 
For  «  man  who,  though  of  kingly  descent,  was  not  the  son 
of  8  king  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  fh*  crown 
would  hardly  have  been  endured,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
who  hekl  a  commanding  personal  poaition,  such  na  was  held 
by  no  men  in  the  rwlm  save  the  mighty  churchman. 
England  had  therefore  more  than  once  during  this  age  to 
risk  the  woes  which  are  denounced  a^inat  the  land  whose 
king  is  a  child.  And  the  realm  so  newly  united  risked 
the  dangers  nod  only  of  minority  bnt  diviuon.  The 
joung  sons  of  Eadmund,  pissed  by  according  to  ordinary 
rule  on  the  death  of  their  father,  succeeded,  for  want  of 
better  candidates,  on  the  death  of  their  uncle  Eadred.  Tho 
«lder,  Eadwig,  received  Wcasex  as  his  immediate  kti^om ; 
the  yoangar,  Eodgor.  reigned  orer  Northuaherlud  and 


Mercia  as  under-king..  The 'division  was  followed  by  a 
period,  short,  confused,  and  obscure,  but  of  the  highest  im- 
portance both  on  its  constitutional  and  on  its  ecclesiastical 
side.  The  facts  which  stand  out  without  doubt  are  that 
Eadwig  was  the  enemy  of  Dunstan  and  that  Eadgor  was  his 
friend;  that  in  957  the  kingdom  of  England  was  altogether 
divided  by  the  Mercians  and  Kortbnmhnans  declaring  their 
under  king  Eadgar  full  king  in  his  own  ri^t ;  that  in  959 
^  kingdom  was  agun  nnited  by  the  deaui  of  Eadwig  and 
the  succBssion  of  Eadgar  to  the  whi^  zeoln.  Bat  tb6  canac* 
which  immediately  led  to  these  events  are  told  with  eveiy 
kiadof  coDtradictioa;  the  diaracteia  of  the  actors  an  painted 
in  the  most  «^posite  colours.  It  is  clear  bowerer  that  wi(h 
the  accemwa  of  Eadgar  the  party  of  the  monks  trinmjthed 
It  is  clear  also  that  onder  Eadgar's  rale  the  land  ciqoyed 
sixteen  jmn  of  nnpaialleled  peace  and  of  nnpardlded 
proqierity.  During  hit  reign  no  word  of  foreign  invanoQ 
was  breathed,  and  Ute  two  or  three  disturbances  within  tho 
island  were  of  alight  consequence.  The  well-known  pictnn 
of  the  hatitnu  of  Britain  rowed  by  eight  vassal  kings  on 
tho  Dee,  even  if  some  of  its  details  may  be  legendary,  al 
least  sets  before  us  the  popular  conceptioa  of  the  dommion 
of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful  Oa  the  other  hand,  when  we  torn 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  two  brothers,  it  ia 
dangeioas  to  accept,  without  the  closest  ezaminatioo,  either 
the  cdmee  which  the  monks  lay  to  the  charge  of  Eadwig 
or  the  crimes  which  the  gleemen  lay  to  the  charge  ol 
Eadgar.  A  t  no  time  in  oar  early  histoiT  did  England  hold 
a  higher  poeition  in  the  world  in  geaeraL  And  wIud  Old- 
Saxon  Otto  wore  the  crown  of  Bome,  and  West-Saxos 
Eadgar,  in  some  sort  his  nephew,  reigned  over  the  island 
empire  of  Britain,  the  Saxon  naoe  had  reached  the  highest 
point  of  its  glory. 

The  reign  of  Eadgar,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  did  much 
for  the  unity  of  England.  By  birth  a  king  of  the  aoaih, 
he  owed  bis  crown  to  the  men  of  the  north.  Be  strictly 
preserved  the  distinct  laws  and  customs  to  which  the  great 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  now  begioning  to  be  distinguished 
as  West-Saxon,  Mercian,  and  Danish,  were  eevwaUy 
attached.  Commerce  and  intereourse  with  foreign  countries 
is  encouraged.  The  ecclesiastical  reform  led  to  increased 
splendour  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  the  land  was 
covered  with  minsters  built  on  a  scale  before  unknown. 
The  kingdom  thus  built  up  and  strengthened  bad  prssantlgr 
to  undergo  the  shock  of  a  disputed  election  for  the  crown. 
A^in  the  immediate  royal  family  contained  none  but 
minors,  tho  two  sons  of  Eadgar,  Eadward  and  .£the]red 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  iEtbelred  was  supported  by  the  party 
of  the  monks  and  Eadward  by  their  enemies.  Dunstan 
therefore  distinctly  sacrificed  his  party  to  his  country  when  u»Mtf 
be  brought  about  the  elfction  of  Eadward,  the  elder  of  the^HlJ^ 
boys,  whoee  minority  wonld  therefm  be  the  shorten  Bis 
short  reign  (075-97D)  was  ended  by  fiis  mnrder,  don^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  at  the  bidding  of  his  stq»-nother 
.^tfaryth,  th^  Elfrida  of  lomance,  Ber  young  son  Choi- 
red then  entmd  on  the  saddest  and  most  shuneful  reign 
in  our  annals.  His  time  of  thirty^evm  yean  (979-1016) 
forms  the  most  marked  contrast  to  the  diort  and  Tigorona 
reigns  of  the  heroes  who  opened  the  centniy.  For  the  fint  "^'i 
nine  years  of  this  nnhappy  time^  Dunstan  atiD  lived ;  he  ns. 
was  taken  awny  before  tiwfolnesa  of  evil  cameu  Tha  main 
feature  of  this  time  ia  the  renewal  of  the  Danish  invauons, 
which,  after  some  years  of  mere  plundering  incorumta,  take 
their  tlurd  form,  that  of  a  distinct  poUUcal  conquest,  the 
establishment  of  a  Danish  king  on  the  throne  of  all  Englard. 
The  constitutional  lesson  of  this  time  is  that,  limited  as  the 
powers  of  an  English  king  were  by  law,  incapable  as  he  waa 
of  doing  any  important  act  wiUiont  the  consent  of  his 
Witao,  the  difference  between  a  good-«nd  a  bad  kii^  was 
aomettiiDg  which  woidingmsMl^  «B«^ 
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Witaa  to  pass  decreet ;  bat  it  vu  for  the  king  to  put  tKem 
in  force;  and  under  ^tlielred  DOtbiDg  goud  ever  was  put 
in  force.  The  unread/  king— that  is  the  lung  without 
rede  or  couatel — seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  any 
settled  or  vigorous  plan  of  action.  He  showed  energy  now 
and  then  in  needless  and  fruitless  enterprises  ;  but  under 
htm  the  kingdom  neTer  shuwed  an  united  front  towards 
tbe  common  enemj.  Bis  onljr  policy,  the  only  policy  of 
his  cowardly  or  traitorous  adnsers,  was  the  self-destroying 
|>olicy  of  buying  off  tha  invaders  with  money.  The 
iDTaders  afb  met  at  London,  at  Maldon,  at  Eieter,  with  the 
highest  valour  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  tbe  leaders  and 
people  of  particular  cities  and  districts  ;  but  it  is  always 
uolatied  cities  and  districts  which  resist  Suck  loMt 
efforts  were  natniallj  fruitless  ;  the  local  force  is  ulher 
dafeated  by  superior  numbers,  or,  if  netortoui,  it  has, 
through  want  of  cooeort  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
DO  neani  of  following  up  its  victory.  IlroQgh  a  warfare 
lika  this,  ntrisd  on  year  after  year,  tbe  natioo  at  last  lost 
Iwart  as  well  as  its  Ung.  Local  jealouues,  hushad  tinder 
the  TigoroDi  rale  of  earlier  kings,  now  fose  again.  It  is 
emphatically  said  that  odo  afaire  would  not  help  other. 
Under  each  a  reign  the  efforts  of  the  best  men  in  the  land 
vera  thwarted,  and  the  plicea  of  highest  power  fell  to  the 
max  men.  The  auceeaaive  advisen  of  Atbelred  appear  as 
a  anceeasion  of  traitor^  who  sold  bin  and  hii  kingdom  to 
the  mvaa.  The  last  of  them,  Eadiie,  whom  ^thelred 
nade  carl  of  the  Mereiana  and  married  to  one  of  his  many 
daaghteis,  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  revolution  wbteh  in 
the  end  placed  the  Dana  on  the  English  throne. 
iKia.  The  ataple  then  of  the  history  of  this  time  is  foreign 
warfaro,  and  that  moetly  warfare  which  takes  the  shape  of 
invteion  of  England.  Bak  this  time  ia  marked  also  by 
foreign  intercourse  iA  another  kind,  intercourse  which  may 
at  the  time  have  seemed  of  no  gieat  importance,  but  which 
helped,  together  with  the  Danish  iovastoos,  to  lead  the  way 
to  events  greater  even  than  the  Dioish  conquest  itself. 
Eagliah  political  intarcoarse  with  other  lands  had  hitherto 
been  maiijy  with  the  Franks  In  Qermany  and  Qaul,  and 
with  their  saccessors  in  Germany,  the  Saxon  emperorB. 
Id  the  conne  of  the  tenth  century,  the  new  powers  of  France 
and  Kormandy  had  sprung  up  in  what  had  beoa  the 
western  or  Gaulish  part  of  the  Franlcisb  dominion.  The 
king  of  the  French  at  Paris  was  cut  off  from  tbe  sea  by  his 
vassal  the  duke  of  the  Normans  at  Rouen.  While  Nor- 
mandy waa  a  practically  independent  state,  there  could  be 
hardly  any  dealings,  in  war  or  in  peace.belween  England  and 
France.  Bat  it  was  through  its  coanezion  with  Normandy 
that  England  became  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  France, 
and  the  connexion  between  England  and  Normandy  begins 
nnder  iGthelred.  England  and  France  might  doubtless  in 
tbe  end  have  become  rival  powers  in  some  other  way  ;  but 
thq  way  in  Which  they  actually  did  become  rival  powers  was 
through  a  chain  of  events  of  which  we  have  now  reached 
the  beginning.  Two  quarrels  between  ^tbelred  and  lbs 
Norman  duke  Richard  were  ended  by  a  peace  and  a 
Carriage  (1003)  between  vEthelredend  Richard's  daughter 
Emma,  Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  causes  which  led 
Hiiji.  to  the  Norman  Conquest  Emma  brought  with  her 
-kDi.  Korman  followers,  some  of  whom  were  trusted  with  com- 
mands  in  England.  The  kindred  between  the  ruling 
families  of  the  two  lands  nhicb  came  of  the  marriage  of 
Emma  led  to  increased  intercourse  between  Normandy 
and  England,  to  Norman  interference  with  English  affairs, 
to  the  settlemsnt  of  Normans  in  England,  to  the  claims 
of  Duke  William  and  to  the  Normau  Conquest  When 
Normandy  and  England  were  under  a  common  sovereign. 
Franco  became  in  some  sort  a  neighbour  and  an  enemy  of 
Eagland.  The  rinlry  between  Normandy  and  France 
lei  to  a  rivalry  betweaa  Sngland  and  Franco,  and  that 


rivalry  went  on  after  Frauce  had  awallowed  up  Normanay. 
Thus  not  only  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  iuternal 
changes  which  followed  it,  but  the  French  wars  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  tbe  long  abiding  enmt^ 
between  EDglisbmen  and  Frenchmen,  have  their  direct 
sonree  in  the  events  of  the  reign  of  .£thelred. 

This  last  series  of  Danish  invasions  began,  in  the  form  -ouxb 
of  mere  plundering  incursions,  in  980.  In  991  a  formid'^^*^ 
able  invasion,  Norwegian  rather  than  Danish,  and  in  which> 
the  famous  Norwegian  king  Olaf  Tryggvesson  seems  to 
have  had  a  abare,  was  marked  by  two  opposite  events,  each 
alike  characteristic  of  the  time.  Bribtnoth,  the  ealdormnn 
of  tbe  &st-Saxon8,  died  with  his  thegns  around  htm  in  the 
fight  of  Haldon,  and  his  fall  ia  recorded  in  one  of  the 
noblest  of  Tentonic  battle-songs.  ^Uielred'a  earl,  as  he 
calls  himself  in  the  song,  met  the  invaders  with  eteel ;  but 
^faelred  himself  had  no  arms  hot  gold.  The  year  of 
Brihtnotb'a  death  was  the  very  one  in  which  the  invader* 
were  for  the  first  time  bought  off  with  money.  In  994 
came  a  great  joint  invasion  undw  the  two  kings  of  the 
north,  Olaf  of  Norway  and  Swagen  of  Denmark.  They 
were  beaten  off  by  tbe  Londoners^  ^thelred  again  bou|^t 
peace ;  Olaf,  converted  to  Christianity,  kept  the  peace  and 
vuniahei  from  the  story ;  but  the  wat  went  on,  if  not  with 
Swegen  himself,  at  least  with  his  Danes.  After  eight  yeara 
of  invasioDS,  payments,  brave  local  reaiataoee,  and  inaction 
and  treason  at  head  quarter*,  came  the  general  nasiacre, 
of  the  Danes  in  England  on  the  day  of  &iot  Brice  in  Masnere 
1003.  This  of  eonrse  doM  not  mean  the  slaogbter  of  all  s^m"" 
the  men  of  Danish  descent  in  England,  but  simply  thft 
elaoghter  of  those  men  of  the  invading  host  who  had  starred 
ia  England,  voder  cover  of  a  treaty.  Than  came  in  1003 
a  more  terrible  invasion  by  Swegen  in  person,  when  Ezctei 
was  betrayed  to  him  by  a  Norman  follower  of  the  queen'a 
A  valiant  resistaoea  in  Eaat-AngUa  checked  the  invasion  at 
the  time,  and  Swegen  himself  did  not  appear  again  for  some 
years.  In  the  next  stage,  in  1006,  the  Danes  first  ravaged  tbe 
inland  part  of  Wessex.  In  1010  comes  the  invasion  of 
Thurkill ;  and  the  battle  of  JUngmere  near  Ipswich  marks 
the  last  armed  resistance.  In  1013  Swegen  came  again. 
All  strength  and  all  hope  woa  now  gone ;  ^thelred  was 
deposed,  and  took  refuge  in  Normandy,  and  the  Danish 
king  was  acknowledged  as  king—though  native  wntera  sinnn 
choose  rather  to  call  him  tyrant— over  all  England.  Mmid**^ 

This  Danish  conquest  of  England,  taking  the  form  of^Umt- 
a  forced  election  of  the  conqueror,  is  something  widel/ 
different  alike  from  mere  plundering  incursions  and  from 
mere  local  settlementa.  It  shows  that  we  have  got  into 
the  age  of  great  powers.  The  king  of  an  established  king 
dom  adda  another  crown  to  the  one  which  he  has  already, 
and  strives  to  give  his  conquest  an  outward  show  of 
legality.  Swegen's  conquest  is  in  this  way  almost  a  literal 
foreE^hadowing  of  the  more  famous  conquest  of  William. 
But  Swegen's  conquest  was  only  for  a  moment ;  he  died 
the  next  year ;  his  Danish  host  chose  his  younger  son 
Cout  as  h is. successor ;  tho  Engliuh  Witan  voted  tbe  restor- 
ation of  jEtbelred.  In  Denmark,  it  must  carefully  be 
marked,  Swegen  was  succeeded  by  hia  elder  son  Harold. 
Cnut  was  chosen  king  over  England  only.  A  Danish  nm 
dynasty  was  to  reign  in  England;  it  was  not  yet  ruled  oi^cnut 
that  Denmark  and  England  vero  to  have  a  single  king. 
The  war  was  now  renewed  between  Cnut  and  Eadmund, 
surnamed  Ironside,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  .£thelrciJ. 
Englishmen  had  again  a  hero  at  their  hsad,  and,  under  bia 
guidance,  the  whole  state  of  affairs  was  changed.  In  the 
midst  of  this  second  war,  in  1016,  ^thelred  died.  A 
double  election  touk  place ;  Cnut  nod  Eodmund  wera 
chosen  to  succeed  by  tvo  distinct  bodies  of  the  English 
Witan.    Eodmondi  it  would  seem,  waa  chosen,  a^^ucb  a 
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moment,  orer  tb«  head  and  with  tlie  content  of  bis  elder 
brother  yEdieUten.*  A  aerie*  of  battles  fuUowed,  iu 
vliich  Eadinaod  bad  decidedly  the  upper  baud,  till  the  last 
Cghttt  Ausoddn,  that  is,  Asiiingtou  in  Euex,  vaa  lost  hy 
tbe  treason  of  £adric  The  kingdon)  was  divided  ;  £ad- 
mund  too)t  the  south  with  a  formal  supremacy  ;  Cnut  took 
the  north.  The  division  was  hardly  made  when  £admund 
died  mysteriously,  by  the  practice  of  Eadric,  as  men 
deemed.  And  now  another  and  final  election  give  Cnut 
tbe  crown  of  the  whole  realm, 
Xem  Tbe  personal  character  of  Cuut,  his  gradual  change  from 
SSoierof  *  barbarian  conqueror  into  a  king  who  stood  beside 
Onut.  /£lfred  in  the  memory  of  his  people,  makes  him  one  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  in  our  whole  history.  But  we 
havo  here  to  deal  mainly  with  the  political  results  of  bis 
accession.  England  was  now  brouglt  more  closely  than 
ever  into  relations  with  otbcr  parts  of  tbe  world.  Bat 
thoaa  relations  took  a  shape  which  was  altogether  new  and 
unexpected.  Cuut  was  a  conqueror,  and  hts  establishment 
in  England  was  a  oonqueet,  so  far  as  that  a  foreign  king 
made  his  way  to  the  English  crown  at  the  sword's  point 
And,  when  he  had  worn  the  Town,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
secure  it  by  the  death  or  banishment  of  such  Eogltahmeu 
AS  he  thought  dangerous  to  him,  either  on  account  of  their 
connoxion  with  the  former  rsyal  house  or  on  any  other 
ground.  But,  when  he  had  oDCAmade  himself  aafe  on  the 
Sirone^  there  was  nothing  more  of  the  conqueror  about 
liiu.  England  was  neither  oppressed  oor  degraded  under 
his  rula    Ha  government,  his  laws,  wwe  framed  after  the 

Eittsni  of  those  of  the  ancient  kings.  He  sent  home  his 
aoiah  army,  keeping  only  a  body  of  choaeo  guards,  the 
famous  housecarls.  These  were  the  6rst  standing  army 
known  in  England,  a  btidy  of  picked  men,  Danes,  English- 
men, or  brave  men  Mm  any  quarter.  Cnut  gradually 
displaced  the  Danes  whom  lie  had  at  first  placed  in  high 
offices,  and  gave  them  English  successors.  He  raised  an 
Englishman,  the  renowned  Godwine,  to  a  place  second  only 
to  kingship,  with  the  new  title  of  Earl  of  tbe  West-Saxona. 
In  her  foreign  relations,  England,  under  her  Danish  king, 
was  ID  noaense  a  dependency  of  Denmark.  England  was 
the  centre,  Winchester  was  the  imperial  city,  of  a  northern 
iOM«>  empire,  which  rivalled  those  of  the  East  and  tbe  West. 
sioloDi.  Qaut,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  chosen  to  tbe  crown  of 
England  first  of  all,  while  still  very  young.  To  thatcrowu 
he  added  the  crown  of  Denmark,  on  the  death  or  deposition 
of  bis  brother  Harold.  He  won  Norway,  which  had 
revolted  against  hi's  father,  from  its  king  Claf ;  and  he 
ssems  to  have  established  his  power  over  part  of  Sweden 
and  other  parts  of  the  Baltic  lands.  But  all  these  were 
acquisitions  made  by  one  who  was  already  "  King  of  all 
England;"*  they  were  largely  wco  by  English  valour, 
and  the  complaint  in  Denmark  and  elsewhere  was  that 
Cnut  mode  bis  northern  kingdoms  subordinate  to  England, 
and  preferred  Engliabmeo  rather  than  natives  to  high  offices' 
in  them.  At  home,  after  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  his 
rule  was  one  of  perfect  peace.  In  1018  a  Scottish  victory 
3,1a.  at  Carbarn  secured  all  Lothian  to  the  Scottish  king.  This 
ittitt  carrying  out  of  tbe  work  which  had  been  begun 

koUsol  by  the  Scottish  annexation  of  Ediobnrgh.  Whether  there 
iiad  been  an  earlier  grant,  or  an  eariter  <^nquest,  of 
X/>thtan  IB  nncertaio.   Of  its  Scottish  oceupatioti  from 

1  mi  ii  merely  s  probsbilitj,  not  an  ucertalued  fact ;  but  MTeml 
drcnnutuioM  jxHnt  to  aucti  a  Mppotitloo,  there  is  nothing  to  con. 
tradict  it,  aodit  would  explain  tevfral  difficulties.  Sm  Zfutory  tfftJu 
Soman  Co»qmU,  L  691,  ed.  3. 

>  Up  to  thit  time  Uie  title  is  slwar*  "  fi\t,%  t,S  \U  Engllih,"  never 
"King  of  EnKlanO."  Cont  niaa  tbe  itpecial  ttjie  of  "King  of  all 
EnKlaud,"  "Bax  toUaa  Anglift."  lliii  la  not  itrietlr  a  territorial 
atyle  ;  atill  ]m»\%  It  tbe  ttjrU  of  aoonqueror.  Tbaobteet  Is  to  diatin- 
fnhih  bta  klngiUp  orar aII  EngUnd  horn  hie  carliar  uvid^  kingtbip 
whan  lbs  land  was  psitod  between  Ua  sad  Esdmaad. 


this  time  there  is  no  doubt  But  in  1031  llolcolm  of 
Scotland,  and  two  utuler-kings,  the  famous  Ifaebetb  and 
one  described  as  Jchmorc,  did  full  homage  to  the  King  <4 
all  En^Aod.  The  northern  king  thus  held  his  dominion* 
in  three  distinct  forma.  In  Scotlaod  proper  ho  was  aim|dy 
under  the  terms  of  the  <dd  eommendatiou.  CumbertaM* 
whatever  extent  of  territory  cornea  under  that  name,  was 
strictly  a  territorial  fief.  Lothian  was  aa  earldom  held 
within  the  kingdom  of  England. 

The  position  of  Cnut,  both  as  a  man  aud  as  a  king,  cnnra 
derives  a  special  interest  from  his  being  a  convert  to{!S'?£!f* 
Christianity.  Hie  father  Swegeo  was  au  apostate,  llo  cbnr^ 
bad  been  baptised  in  his  childhood  or  youth ;  but  he  ca»t 
aside  his  new  faith,  and  carried  war  into  England  as  a 
heathen  .conqueror.  His  son  Cnut  was  baptized  in  th» 
course  of  his  English  wars,  and  be  appears  in  English 
history  as  a  Christian  king,  a  devout  king,  a  siwciat  favonrito 
of  the  Church  and  her  ministers.  His  laws  nro  strong  cai 
alt  ecclesiastical  points,  and  they  contain — what  was  need- 
ful in  his  day,  but  which  had  not  been  needful,  in  Wesscx 
at  least,  for  some  agcs~a  crowd  of  provisions  for  the 
suppression  of  heathen  worship.  In  Denmark  he  appeata 
as  completing  the  conversion  of  tliat  kiogduui  which  bad 
already  begun.  Hia  newly  bom  religious  zeal  led  him,  Lka 
iCtbelwulf,  to  make  tbe  pilgrimage  to  Rom&  Hia  recep* 
tion  there  by  tbe  popo,  the  empnor,  and  the  Biftfeundian 
king,  helped  to  raUe  tha  positinn  of  England  and  Im 
sovereign  in  foreign  eyes;  but  it  had  no  other  political 

'""It  ,  ,  onft 

One  change,  the  fruit  of  which  waa  cluefly  seen  a  little**'**- 
late^  was  made  by  Cnut  in  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom.  Aa  far  aa  we  can  aa^  the  rule  had  Lithaio 
been  for  each  shire  to  have  ita  owd  ealdorman.  One  * 
ealdorman  sometimes  held  several  ahires,  aod  the  arrange 
ment,  at  any  rate  under  .^Ethelred,  was  confused  aud 
fluctuating;  under  Cnut  it  was  organized  in  a  new  shape. 
Four  great  chiefs  were  set  over  the  four  great  divi^ons  of 
the  kingdom,  Wessex,  Eost-Angiia,  llercia,  and  Northpm* 
berland.  The  Danish  title  Jarl  or  Earl,  hitherto  used 
only  in  Nurtbumbcrhind,  was  now  substituted  for  ealdoi^ 
man.  We  find  also  smaller  earls  of  one  or  more  ahires ; 
'but  it  is  plain  that  these  were  subordinate  to  these  great 
governors.  Wessez,  above  all,  received  now  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  person  of  Godwiuc,  a  governor  distinct  fruiii 
her  king. 

The  relations  between  England  and  Normandy  now  get  Beiaita« 
closer  and  more  irapartant.  ./Ethelred  had  found  shelter  Mndr* 
in  the  Korman  court  with  hfs  brother-in-law  Duke  Richard. 
Tbe  young  .£theling8,  .£lfred  and  Eadward,  the  eons  of 
.£thelred  and  Emma,  were  brought  up  at  tbe  court  of  their 
uncle.  But,  strange  to  say,  their  mother  Emma  entered 
into  a  second  marriage  with  Cnut  himself,  who  must  havo 
been  many  years  younger  than  she  was.  With  Richard  of 
Normaody  Cnut  kept  unbroken  peace  ;  but  Richard's  moro 
adventurous  son  Robert  asserted  the  rights  of  his  cousins 
and  threatened—  perhaps  attempted — an  invasion  of  England 
.on  their  behalf.  Robert  presently  died  on  bis  famous 
pilgrimage.  In  the  same  year  (1035),  Cnut  himself  died, 
BtiU  ia  the  prime  of  life,  after  a  reign  of  only  eighteen 
years  from  his  finat  election. 

Such  a  dominion  as  the  northern  empire  of  Cnut  was 
in  ita  own'nature  ephemeral.  Such  a  power  can  hardly  Diviriso 
endure  beyond  the  life  of  ita  founder.  The  dominioua  of  ^*^f 
Charles  the  Great,  geographically  continaoua  and  bound 
together  both  by  Roman  and  by  Franfcish  traditiona,  eould 
not  be  kept  undw  one  mler.  Much  tesa  could  tlie  scattered 
empire  of  great  islands  and  peninsulas  whidi  Cant  bad 
broogbt  under  his  power.  Mot  only  did  his  empire  break 
in  pieces,  but  his  kingdom  of  En^fif>w,40w9.^w  tha 
last  time^  divided.    Of  BigiiiBp&^^V 
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Ue  pactitiofl^  Ho  had  in  aomt  sort  begun  it  in  nis  llfe- 
time;^  Hit  sona  had  been  aeot  to  reiga  u  nnder-kiogB  in 
I  Jjeanatk  uid  Nom^.  As  hb  Buecessor  in  Eoglaiid  be 
auned'  Harthacnnti  bii  eon  hj  Emma,  vbo  at  bi»  deatb 
vu  nnderUog  in  Denmark.  Bat  tbe  snccaaaion  to  tbe 
English  crown  ma  diqmtad.  Qodwine  and  tbe  Weet- 
fiaziniB  asKrted  the  clainu  of  l^artliaenut,  acooiding  to  his 
iitiwc's  vtU.  Merda  and  NorUinmberland  declared  fur 
Cbot'i  doubtful  or  iUegltuaate  stm  Harold.  A  civil  war 
Bigbt  have  bean  loob^  for ;  but  a  deoice  ti  tbe  Witaa 
£vided  the  kingdom  betwem  the  two  caDdidatea,  Bartba- 
mnt,  now  king  of  tbe  Weet-Saxoni,  tarried  io  DeDUurfc, 
and  left  his  Eoglish  kingdom  to  the  care-  of  Emma  and 
Oodwiae.  Now,  and  sot  under  Cnut,  the  Weat-Saxoa 
rralm  seemed  to  be  dealt  with  u  a  ]H<0Tince  of  Denmark. 
The  offended  subjects  ol  Harth&cnut  Toted  the  deposition 
ef  their  non-resident  king,  and  the  crown  of  the  whole 
lealm  passed  to  Harold.  Since  that  dajr  England  has  been 
in  nailed  kingdonL  Its  crown  has  often  been  dispnted 
and  struggled  for  in  arou  ;  but  every  claimant  has  been  a 
daimant  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  division  of  England 
between  two  kings  has  never  beon  serionslj  proposed 
liuce  tbe  deposition  of  Barthaeout  The  very  thought 
of  such  a  thing  had  altogether  passed  out  of  men's  minds 
bofora  tbe  end  of  the  century  with  which  we  are  now 
deatiog. 

The  divided  reign  of  Harold  and  Harthacnut  was 
k  marked  by  an  event  which  is  told  in  as  m&ny  and  as  con- 
kadietory  shapes  as  any  event  in  our  early  history.  But 
it  is  certain  that  jGlfred,  the  elder  of  the  two  ^thelingi 
who  were  living  in  banishment  io  Normandy,  came  over  to 
'England  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  crown.  The  case  is 
an  exact  parallel  to  the  comiog  of  the  two  Stewart  pre* 
tsnden  seven  hundred  years  later.  As  Alfred  landed  on 
Uie  south  coast,  his  immediate  design  must  have  been  on 
the  kingdom  of  Harthacnut ;  but  he  came,  in  some  way  or 
ether,  into  the  power  of  Harold.  His  Norman  companions 
vers  put  to  cruel  deaths ;  the  ^theting  himaelf  was  blinded, 
end  died  soon  after.  Such  dealings  are  quite  contrary  to 
dther  the  English  or  the  Norman  practice  of  the  age.  It 
■hows  that  the  son  of  Cnnt,  unlike  his  father,  retained  the 
full  spirit  of  a  Scandinavian  pirate.  That  Earl  Qodwine 
had  a  share  in  tbe  crime  was  rumoured  in  his  own  day ; 
bat,  as  the  tale  is  commonly  told,  it  is  abeolutely  impossible. 
If  bis  guilt  was  asserted  by  some,  it  was-  carefully  denied 
bj  others ;  he  was  tried  ou  the  charge,  and  was  solemnly 
acquitted;  and,  in  tl^e  state  of  our  evidence  on  the  subject, 
lie  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  ecquitlaL  The  reign 
o[  Harold  was  short.  Ou  his  death  in  1040,  Harthacnut 
vsa  chosen  to  the  whole  kingdom.  A  son  of  Emma, 
therefore  a  half  brother  of  the  surviving  libeling  Ead- 
ward,  he  sent  for  that  prince  to  his  court  But  Hartha- 
«Kft  proved  as  worthless  and  brutal  as  Harold,  and  his 
nigo,  like  Harold's,  was  short  On  his  death  in  1042, 
the  English  nation  were  thoroughly  tired  of  Danish  rule. 
The  memory  of  Cout  could  not  outweigh  tbe  infamy  of  bis 
two  sonr.  There  was  stilt  a  Danish  party,,  whose  candi- 
date tras  Swegeo,  the  nephew  of  Cnut  through  bis  sister 
£ttiith,  a  prince  who  afterwards  ruled  Denmark  with 
esHummate  prudenoe.  Bnt  the  Eiiglisb  people  had  made 
.  ip  their  minde  to  go  back  to  the  old  kingly  stock  of 
Ike  West-Saxons.  In  two  distinct  elections  the  nation 
those  tite  ^tbeliug  Ead  ward,  an  unwilling  candidate,  reeom- 
Beaded  by  his  birth.  But  at  eueb  a  moment  English  and 
kingly  birth  outweighed  erery  other  eocsideratioa.  It 
■hcold  be  also  remarked  that  Eadwerd,  like  eo  many  other 
kings,  was  eboaen  over  the  head  of  a  nephew,  who,  according 
to  modem  ideas,  was  tbe  direct  heir. '  This  was  another 
Eidward;  the  son  M  his  elder  brother  Eadmnnd  Ironside, 
tit  be  was  far  %\ruj  in  Hnngaiy  and  none  thonght  of  hira. 


)lie  election  of  Eadward  woe  In  mow  sort  ttie  ssdwifa 
b^inning  of  the  Korman  Conquest  The  Engliab  nation  mm?"* 
had  diosen  Eadpard)  who  seemed  an  EngUshman,  nthet 
than-Swegen,  who  seemed  a  foreigner.  But  Ead  ward  was 
in  truth  far  more  id  a  foreigaer  than  Bwegen,  Bom  in 
England,  but  taken  to  Normandy  in  bis  childhood,  be  was 
in  speech  ud  feeling  far  more  Norman  than  Englidi.  His 
monastis  ^ues  wot^  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint  and  the 
title  of  Ooafeeaor,  bftt  no  man  could  liaTe  been  less  fitted 
to  wear  tbe  crown  of  England  in  sneb  an  age.  His  feigv 
falla  into  two  parts.  Elected  mainly  by  the  influence  of 
Qodwine,  Eadward  married  bis  benefaetot^e  daughter,  and 
raised  bis  sons  to  earldoms.  But  the  greatness  of  the 
Weet-Sazon  earis  was  looked  on  -with  more  or  less  jealousy 
by  central  and  northern  England,  or  at  least  by  the  earla 
who  ruled  over  them.  Accdrdlug  to  the  division  of  Cnut, 
Northnmbetiand  was  niled'by  the  Danish  Siward,  Herein 
by  Leofric,  seemingly  a  descendant  of  tlie  ancient  kings  of 
Mercia.  Leofric  himself  was,  as  a  party  leader,  eminently 
moderate  and  conciliatory ;  but  tbe  riraliy  between  his 
house  and  the  bouse  of  Oodwine  formed  a  marked  feature 
in  the  reign. 

Meanwhile  the  king  himself  filled  every  place  that  be 
could  with  Norman  favourites,  who  plotted  against  English-  aoantm, 
men  of  every  district  and  party.  Above  all,  the  king  was 
under  the  influeace  of  the  Korman  Robert,  a  monk  of 
Jumiiges,  whom  be  raised  aucceesively  to  the  bishopric  of 
London  and  tbe  archbidioprie  of  Canterbury.  The  influeuce 
of  strangers  was  now  at  its  height ;  so  was  their  insolence. 
Against  the  king's  foreign  favourites  no  justice  could  pa  had. 
Qodwine  and  his  sons  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the 
nation  (lOSl).  He  was  induced  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
a  neUonal  usembly,  by  which  ho  and  his  sons  were 
banished.  The  power  of  the  strangers  now  seemed  secure. 
William,  duke  of  the  Normans,  a  kinsman  of  Eadward 
through  his  mother,  visited  Eadward ;  and  it  was  most  likely 
now  that  Eadward  made  to  him  that  promise  of  the 
succession  to  tbe  crown  on  which  William  afterwards 
founded  his  claim  to  succeed  him.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England  bad  been  already  brought 
about  without  slosh  or  blow.  The  king  was  Norman  in 
feeling ;  he  was  surrounded  by  Norman  conrtien ;  Normans 
and  other  men  of  French  speech  held  high  offices  and  great 
estates.  The  peaceful  succession  of  the  Norman  duke  to  the 
English  crown  eeemed  far  from  unlikely.  But  all  this  was  ^^"ms 
only  on  the  surface.  It  is  needless  to  show  that  a  king  of  uani'vV 
the  English  bad  no  right  to  bequeath  his  crown.  The 
utmost  that  he  could  do  was  to  recommend  a  candidate  to 
the  Witan,  and  their  choice  was,  under  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, confined  to  the  royal  house.  William. himself 
might  doubtless  see  through  all  this but  his  kindred  tn 
Eadward,;tbe  bequest  of  Eadward  in  his  favour,  worthless 
either  was  in  point  of  English  law,  were  advaotagea  wbich 
he  well  knew  how  to  tnm  to^his  own  purposes. 

A  peaceful  conquest  of  this  kind,  bad  such  a  thin^  been 
possible,  would  have  been  an  nnmixed  eviL  When  the 
actual  Norman  Conquest  came,  its  final  results  were  on  the 
whole  for  good.  But  that  was  because  tbe  violent  overtbroT 
of  our  national  freedom  did  in  effect  breathe  a  new  life  into 
the  nation.  It  called  forth  the  ^irit  of  Englishmen,  andi 
step  by  step  we  won  back  more  than  we  had  loet  But 
had  the  Norraanizing  schemes  of  the  Confessor  been 
carried  out,'  the  ancient  freedom  wonU  have  been  under* 
mined  rather  than  overthrown ;  there  would  have  been  less, 
to  call  forth  the  full  strength  of  sntsgonistic  feelinga,  and' 
England  mi^t,  without  knowing  it,  have  sunk  to  the  lereV 
of  ctrntinental  states..  It  it  Aerefore  not  «nly  In  the 
paMotie  Tiew  of  the  moment  bnt  in  the/ISDgest-aghted; 
Tiew  of  general  history,  thatD^i£ntb04aUba:ntnra| 
of  Godwino  and  bk  sons,  in  the  year  after  their.  wirtisM 
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meat  aa;  one  of  tbe  grett  ereoU  of  oar  hiitoiy.  I'hey 
«iM. '  come  in  arms ;  but  the  aatioa  receivad  them  with  oU 
gloilnesg,  aod  the  army  which  the  king  bad  broaght 
together  refused  to  fight  agaiust  the  delinrers.  The 
restoration  of  Qodwiae  and  bis  eons,  and  the  baniihmeat 
of  the  arcbbUbop  and  of  a  crowd  of  other  Normana,  waa 
'decreed  in  a  uational  asaembly  which  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  Hogltah  history.  The  old  Teutonic  conatita- 
tion  roTiTed.  At  locb  a  moment  the  Witaoagennit  ceaaed 
to  be  e  mere  gathering  of  the  chief  men  uf  the  realm.  Tbe 
nation  itseU  came  together.  Such  a  name  may  fairly  be 
^Tcn  to  ai).  assembly  made  np  of  the  citizens  of  London 
and  of  tbe  two  armies  which  had  refused  to  figbt  against 
one  another.  This  is  the  moat  conspicuous  among  aeveral 
inetances  which  show  that,  narrow  as  tbe  constitution  of 
the  national  assembly  had  become  in  ordinary  practice,  the 
ri^hta  of  'the  common  freemen  were  only  dormant,  and 
eould  still  be  made  good  wbeneter  circumstaocea  were 
favourable  for  making  them  good.  It  should  be  Sioticed 
also  that  tbi^  armed  assembly  of  the  nation  took  npoo 
itself  to  depose  an  archbishop,  and  seemingly  to  nominate 
Ids  anecesMr.  So  to  do  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  fully 
iwitbin  the  powers  of  an  English  national  ueembly.  .Bat 
.ihe  btaaeli  of  all  eccleaiastical  role,  acdeaiaatical  mle 
ma  understood  on  the  eontinentf  waa  tnmad  by  NoEman 
jCvnning  into  another  connt  agaiost  England  and  bar 
deliTerera. 

i  Qodwitie  died  the  year  after  hb  retnm,  and  hia  place  Is 
the  kingdom  was  taken  by  bia  aon  Harold.  Hia  poliey 
f^H^I*'  waa  one  of  eonoUiatun.  The  king-was  allowed  to  ke^  hie 
jg^^  personiil  fiivoaritea  abont  bin  ;  but  the  Norman  iaflnence 
^""^  In  pnUie  affairs  wai  stopped.  On  tba  other  ban^  Harc4d 
ealtlTated  the  friendship  of  Oennany.  and  many 
Lotboringian  cbarcbmen  wen  promoted  in  Sfngland.  Tbe 
IVelsb  were  now  agam  formidable,  bsTtng  been  united 
under  n  Tjgoroua  prince  named  Gmffydd  ap  Uywdyn. 
'After  Bome  vietoriea  over  other  Englisb  eonunandera,  tbe 
Britons  were  at  last  brooght  to  more  complete  dependence 
by  Harold  bimaelf,  in  a  war  in  which  Qniffydd  wae  killed 
by  bia  own  people.  Earlier  than  this,  the  Kortbambrian 
earl  Siward  oad  overcome  Macbeth,  and  had  restored  the 
Scottish  crowa  to  Malcolm,  the  heir  of  the  former  kingi. 
I  England  thus,  under  the  admioistralion  at  Harold,  held 
'a  high  place  at  home  and  abroad.  Still  there  were  several 
sources  of  weakness,  all  of  which  tbe  Norman  knew  how  to 
make  use  of.  When  the  Kormao  archbishop  Robert  was 
deposed  and  baniahed,  bis  English  successor  Stigand  waa 
tooked  on  at  Bome  as  an  usurper  of  tbe  see.  In  the  early 
years  of  Eadward,  Boman  influence  had  greatly  grown  in 
;England,  aiid  the  canonical  scruple  about  ^tgand'a  appoint- 
ment was  shared  by  many  at  bome.  And  when  at  lost 
Harold  procured  tbe  acknowledgment  of  Stigand  from  Pope 
Benedict  X.,  matters  were  only  made  worse ;  for  Benedict 
himself  was  presently  declared  to  be  an  usurper.  It  was 
of  more  Importance  still  that  Harold  himself  waa  alleged  to 
have  entered  into  some  personal  engagementa  with  Duke 
William.  The  tale,  which  comes  to  as  only  from  the  Norman 
writers,  is  told  with  so  much  contradiction  that  it  is  im- 
ffij'l^  possible  to  get-at  the  exact  truth.  Tbe  Normans  gare  out 
that  Harold  was  sent  by  Eadvard  to  announce  hia  bequest 
of  the  crown  to  William,  that  be  did  homage  to  William, 
engaged  to  marry  bis  daughter,  and  promised  to  promote 
fals  succession  atEad ward's  death  and  to  give  him  immediate 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Dover.  This  tale  is  altogether 
impossible ;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  Harold  ^ros  ahip- 
wrecked  on  the  shore  of  Fonthieu  and  imprisoned  by  its 
count  Ony ;  that  he  waa  released  by  the  interference  of 
Duke  William;  that,  in  return  for  this  favour,  bo  helped 
bim  in  his  war  with  the  Bretons ;  that  he  promised — though 
9M  older  mac  than  Duke  William— to  man;  bis  daughter  j 


and  that  he  did  an  act  of  formal  homage  to  bis  intended  j 
father-in-law  and  temponuy  military  commander.   Here  im  I 
moat  likely  tbe  germ  of  tbe  story,  a  story  about  wUdi  tb* 
fOQ temporary  English  writers  are  significantly  sQsn^  wbtl»  j 
the  Konnans  improve  it  into  soch  forms  as  suited  their  own 
purpoeea.    It  is  plain  that  tbe  canonical  question  aboufe'  | 
Sti^nd,  and  the  stoiy  of  I^arold's  oath,  gave  every  oppor- 
tnntty,  when  the  time  came,  to  represent  tbe  Englisb  as  »  | 
sacril^ona  and  schismatic  petals,  and  their  ruler  as  a  matk.  | 
futhlcM  to  bie  oath. 

While  these  eourcee  of  danger  were  growing  np  abroad,  a  | 
third  sonrce  was  growing  up  in  England  itself.  The  rivalry-  | 
betwoen  tbe  Weat-Saxon  and  tbe  Mercian,  between  tbe 
house  of  Oodwine  and  the  boose  of  Leofric,  went  on.  Tbo  j 
character  of  Leofric  himself  is  without  etain  ;  but  bia  eoD 
^fgar  did  not  scruple  to  ally  himself  with  the  Wehh  jbJ 
against  England.    Outlawed  and  restored,  be  held  bis^ 
fatber'a  earldom  of  Merda  till  bis  death,  when  it  paased  to 
his  son  Eadwine.    But,  in  tbe  latter  daya  of  Eadward,  tiH 
the  rest  of  England  waa  under  the  government  of  tbe  boo*  i 
of  Godwins.    Of  these  Toatig  bad  sncoeeded  Siward  in 
Kcxtbumberiand.  He  waa  a  personal  favourite  of  the  kai^, 
and  bia  wmntment  may  well  have  been  King  Eadward'a  | 
own  act   In  tbe  last  year  ol  Eadirard'a  nign  tba 
Nortbomlniana  deponed  Ttmtig,  and  eboaa  aa  thiNr  earl 
M<wkere,  tbe  brother  of  Eadwinfc  Bather  than  plnnga  Aa 
oonntry  into  a  civil  war,  Harold  confirmed  the  duict  of  A» 
Nortbvmbriani.  Tostig  went  into  fbt^pa  knda  to  eonplaia 
of  bia  brother,  and  to  ^ot  agrant  bm  coantiy.  HanU 
thus  drew  on  binudf  ueonndty  of  bit  brotbar,  w^wofc 
winning  the  gratitoda  <tf  tba  aoni  of  JBi^pa.  I 

Snch  wore  tba  tbrtefold  dangers  which  thraotawJ  »*»! 
England  wben  Eadward  died,  Jonnary  0,  1066,  while  Um  umi 
Witan  wars  aaannUed  at  Weatminoter  lor  tbo  ChtiataBnm  I 
feast.  Eadward  was  cbildleni^  and  tbe  qneation<rf  the  anpg  j 
oesaioa  nmat  bava  been  in  men'a  nunda  dnring  An  whoto 
of  bia  leign.   That  ha  prawoed  the  crown  to  WUfiaa  at 
Ibe  time  of  tbedufca'anntia,  aa  va  have  teen,  vwy  fik^., 
But  eucb  tiioagbta  pawed  away  voder  tbe  adnumattotioa' 
of  Harold.    Eadward  sent  for  bie  nephew  Eodwori  fom. 
Hungary,  clearly  deeigning  him  as  his  sncoesaor.   Hus  j 
younger  Eadward  came  to  England  and  died.    He  left  tw» 
daughters,  and  a  son  Eadgar,  yonng  and  of  Uttle  prmoise* 
who  was  at  Ead ward's  death  the  onW  male  left  in  the  royol 
family.    In  such  a  strait,  it  waa  needful  to  look  for  a  kio^ 
beyond  the  royal  family.  Eadward  on  bis  death  had  reooia. 
mended  Harold  to  the  choice  of  the  eleetocs,  a  teRmuBeodo- 
tion  which  was  willinj^y  accepted.  '  Harold  was  ebooett'  I 
and  crowned,  taking  cam  to  avoid  any  qoestioa  as  to  A» 
validity  of  Uie  eroimug  rite^  by  having  it  perfonne^'  i 
not  by  Stigand,  bot  by  Ealdred  orcbbiabt^  of  York.  ! 
Northumbrians  for  a  moment  refused  to  acknowledge  th* 
election  of  the  new  king  ;  but  he  won  them  over  by  bin  j 
presence  and  tbe  eloquence  <^  bts  friend  Wolfstan  bishop 
of  Worcester.  It  was  most  likely  at  tbe  same  time  that  bo  ' 
tried  to  win  tbe  northern  earls  to  hia  side  by  a  marriage  \ 
with  their  sister  Eoldgyth.  This  was  a  direct  breach  ot  his 
promise  to  William; .  and,  as  Ealdgytb  was  the  widow  of 
Qm£^dd  of  Wales,  this  last  fact  wu  nnde  a  further  dio^ 
against  him  by  the  Normans. 

Of  tbe  lawfulness  of  Harold's  soocession,  according  to  tbo 
Englisb  law  of  the  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  He  waa 
nominated  by  the  late  kin^  regolarly  chosen,  regnlarly  coo-  ^ 
aecrated.  l^e  Witao  bad  always  e^erdaed  a  free  cbmce 
within  the  royal  house,  and  the  same  prindple  wonld  ! 
jostify  a  choice  beyond  the  royal  hoose^  wbeo  the  royaf 
bouse  contained  no  qualified  caodidate.  ^  Minorities  had 
been  endured  after  the  death  of  Eadred  and  after  the  death 
of  Eadgar.  But  then  the  only  man  io  the  land  who  bdd 
at  all  the  same  |iosition  oa  Harold  nosr.  did  was  thtt  ! 
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diarchman  Dnostao.  In  fact  tbo  eUimi  of  Kadgar  do  Dot 
39em  to  have  been  put  forward  at  the  time,  "thej  begin 
to  be  heard  of  at  A  later  time,  when  tbe  notion  of  strict 
liareditar^  right  was  growiog.  When  Harold  is  blamed  at 
the  £ime,  it  is  not  for  disregarding  the  hereditaiy  right  of 
Eadgar,  but  for  breaking  his  own  pereonal  eogagemeut  to 
Willlani.  Whatever  was  tbe  oatQra  of  that  eagagemeDt, 
its  brBacb  wea  at  moat  a  ground  of  complaint  against 
Harold  penonallj;  it  could  siTe  Vniliam  no  claim  a* 
f^ttst  Ui«  people  1^  England.  According  to  English 
law,  Wniiun  had  ,no  shadow  of  claim.  This  ctown  waa 
not  bereditary  bnt  elet^Te;  and  Ib  was  not  elected  to 
it  Nor  had  he  sren  aoj  hereditary  daim;  for  ha  was  not 
of  tbe  binglj  stock  of  Cerdia  Tbe  allied  bequest  of 
Eadward  waa  caneellad  bf  the  later  bequest  in  faronr  ai 
Harold.  The  whole  qnntion  was  a  personal  qoastion  be* 
tween  William  and  Harold.  A  ungle  act  of  homage  done 
Of  Harold  to  William  whan  in  WUUam's  military  serrioa 
could  not  bind  Harold  to  re/ use  the  crown  which  the 
oatioB  offered  him.  The  engagement  to  many  Williain'a 
daq^itw  waa  nndonbtadly  Kokan.  To  this  ohaise  we 
have  Hardd's  own  anawef :  A  King  of  tbe  EngliBh  could 
not  many  aforeign  wifb  without  the  consent  of  his  Witan. 
[  William  then  had  no  claim  to  the  crown  ou  any  showtoft 
either  of  natural  right  or  of  English  law.  fiat,  by  artfully 
working  together  a  number  of  pointa  which  had  no  ml 
bearing  on  Uie  matter,  he  was  able  to  make  out  a  plausible 
ease  in  lands  where  English  law  waa  unknown.  Bis 
kindred  to  Eadward,  the  alleged  bequest  of  Eadward,  tbe 
alleged  peijory  of  Harold,  the  alleged  wrong  done  to 
Archbishop  Robert  and  the  other  Normans,  were  able  to 
be  worked  into  a  picture  which  gradually  won  aupporters  to 
William,  6r8t  in  his  own  duchy,  and  then  beyond  its  bounds 
His  own  subjects,  who  at  first  listened  but  coldly,  were 
before  long  stirred  to  real  in  bis  eauae^  Foie^  prineea 
tocooiaged  him;  to  the  Roman  aee  above  all  it  was  tbe 
best  of  opportunities  for  winning  increased  power  in 
England.  Fope  Alexander  II.,  under  tbe  influence  <k  bis 
archdeacon  Hildebrand,  afterwards  the  renowned  Pope 
Gregoiy  TIL,  approved  of  William's  claims.  He  waa  thus 
■hie  to  doke  hia  schemes  under  Ae  guise  of  *  onuade,  and 
to  attack  Engbmd  alike  «itb  temponl  tad  i^ritnal 
veapona. 

Urns  doubly  anned,  the  Norman  dike  set  forth  on  his 
•oterprise  against  England  Ho  bad  not  a  single  psrtisan 
in  tbe  country ;  but  Toetig^  the  banished  Englishman,  was 
bdirectly  doing  hia  work.  For  Tostig  William  was  too 
■low;  he  betook  himself  to  Harold  Hardrada,  tbe  famous 
king  of  Norway,  and  either  stirred  him  up  to  an  attempt  on 
England  or  joined  him  in  an  attempt  which  he  had  already 
pluned.  Harold  of  England  was  thus  attacked  at  once  by 
two  enemiea,  either  of  whom  alone  it  might  be  hard  .to 
overcome.  The  Norwegian  came  first ;  he  landed  in 
Torksbire,  defeated  Eadwine  and  Morkere  at  Fulford,  and 
on  September  24  received  the  submission  of  York.  Harold 
of  England  on  the  morrow  overthrew  the  Norwegian  invader 
tt  Stamfordbridge.  Three  daya  later  the  Normans  landed 
at  Pevenscty ;  the  English  king  marched  southward ;  the 
northern  earU  kept  back  their  forces,  seemingly  in  the  hope 
of  a  division  of  the  kingdom.  On  October  14,  Harold,  at 
the  head  of  the  men  of  Wesaex,  East-Anglia,  and  part  of 
Herda,  mat  William  and  hia  hoet'on  the  IriU  of  Senlaa 
After  a  bazd-fougbt  struggle,  the  Normans  by  a  stratagem 
Bade  their  way  pn  to  the  bill ;  the  king  waa  wounded  by 
an  arrow  and  cut  down  by  four  Norman  knigbti^  and  bis 
penonal  following  was  slaughtered  around  him.  The  fiitt 
■tap  in  tbe  conquest  of  England  was  thus  taken;  but  the 
won  wti  fu  from  being  donck  After  the  fall  of  Harold, 
ViUiutt  bad  never  again  to  fij^  a  pitched  battle ;  the 


land  was  without  a  leader,  and  therefore  without  union. 
Local  reustance  was'  often  valiant ;  but  it  was  only  local 
resistance,  and  tbe  land  waa  conquered  bit  by  bit.  Hi*aiM> 

On  tbe  death  of  Harold,  tbe  WiUa  in  London  chose 
Eadgar  to  tbe  vacant  throne.  But'  tbe  Mercian  earls  failed 
htm,  as  tbey  bad  failed  Harold;  and  their  treason  hindered 
any  general  national  resistance.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
tbe  newly  chosen  king  and  s  large  body  of  the  chief  men 
of  tbe  realm  found  it  expedient  to  submit  to  the  invader. 
He  bad  then  aubdued  the  ahires  sooth  of  London,  whose 
force*  bad  been  utterly  cutoff  at  Senbw;  be  bad  crossed 
tbe  Thames  and  threatened  the  city  from  tbe  nortk  He 
was  now  chosen  king  and  crowned  at  Westminster  on 
CJbristmas  day.  He  waa  tbna  king  by  tbe  submission  of 
tbe  chief  men;  by  the  rite  o(  coronation,  and  bjr 
the  absence  ftf  any  other  daimant  But  be  waa  very 
far  from  having  full  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
His  actual  anthwlty  did  not  go  beycmd  tbe  south-eastern 
part  <^  the oonntry.  His  dominions  certdnly  readied  from 
Hampshire  to  Noifdk.  Tbey  probably  took  In  Watahin^ 
Ozfordabire,  and  Nortbamptonshira^  witb  an  outlying  poet 
in  Hersfordihire ;  but  tbe  north,  tbe  sontb-wes^  am  tin 
greater  part    central  England  were  still  nnsnbdaed. 


UTe  conquest  of  these  still  independent  dbtriets  wu  tbe  Tttmrtm 
result  of  a  series  of  local  campaigna  apread  over  about  two  ^^^fr 
7ear%  from  thebeginningof  1068  to  the  beginning  of  1070.^  _ 
In  1067  William  visited  Normandy,  and  the  oppreasion  of 
his  lieutenanta,  bia  half-brother  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeuz  and 
eari  of  Kent,  end  William  Fitz-Oabem,  earl  of  Hereford, 
stirred  up  revolts  in  Kent  and  in  Herefordshire.  Tbe 
Kentish  revolt  took  Ae  strange  form  of  an  alliance  with  a 
foreign  prince,  Eustace  oount  of  Bonlogne,  who  had  been 
himself  m  William's  service  in  his  invasion.  In  Hereford- 
shire the  movement  was  more  strictly  national,  though  its 
chief,  Eadric,  sumamed  the  Wild,  who  had  never  submitted 
to  William,  did  not  disdain  an  alliance  witb  his  Wdab 
naighboura.  Eadric  in  fact  held  out  till  a  much  later 
time ;  but  the  Kentishmen  witb  their  foreign  allies  were. 
subdued  before  WlUism's  retura.  At  tbe  end  of  the  year 
tbe  king  came  back,  and  witb  the  beginning  of  the  nezt 
year  be  betook  himself  to  the  conquest  of  what  was  still 
unconquered.  Hia  fimt  march  was  towards  tbe  west, 
where  Exeter  and  the  whole  of  western  England  were  atill 
independent  They  were  first  subdued  in  tbe  spring  of 
1068.  After  a  revolt  in  tbe  nezt  year,  after  two  attempts 
in  successive  years  on  the  part  of  Harold's  sons,  western 
England  waa  finally  subdued  in  the  course  of  1069. 
Northern  England,  as  far  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
Yorkshire  was  first  conqnered  in  the  autnnm  of  1068.  An 
attempt  on  Durham  in  January  1069  was  defeated.  York 
and  Uie  North  generally  revolted  more  Uian  once.  In 
September  1069  Swegen  of  Denmark  sent  a  great  fleet  to 
the  help  of  the  English,  who  were  under  the  leadership  of 
Eadgar,  Waltheof  tbe  son  of  Siward,  eari  of  Northampton 
and  Huntingdon,  and  the  other  north  era  lead  era.  But,  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  of  1069-1070,  the  whole  oi 
northern  and  central  England  waa  finally  conquered,  Chester 
being  the  last  point  to  hold  out.  After  this  time  there 
were  local  revolts,  but  no  very  general  resietance  of  any 
lai^  ^art  of  the  country.  Eariyin  1070  William  reviewed 
and  dismissed  hia  army  at  Salisbury.  At  tbe  Easter  feas^ 
of  the  same  year,  being  now  full  king  overall  England,  be 
waa  ag^n  sdeomly  eiowned     legates  from  RMn& 

A  distinction  nmst  be  carefully  drawn  between  tbe 
resistance  to  WlUism's  arms  bi  those  districts  whidi  bad 
nevn  submitted  to  bis  antbority  and  tbe  revdts  wbicb 
happened  after  Ua  power  was  fuUy  estabIiabA^TheM»^ 
m  however  divided  by  a  very  OiQrtMnrJurCtbUl^l^ 
the  course  <A  the  summer  of  1070  the  fen-land  wir  la 
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rovoU  under  Hureward.  Thai  inaccessible  district  can 
never  liuve  fully  submitted  ;  still  the  warfare  there  was  a 
Aew  and  distinct  outbreak,  and  not  a  coDtinuatioa  of  the 
earlier  warfare  at  Exeter,  York,  and  Chester.  The  abbey 
of  Ely  wiis  the  centre  of  resistance,  and,  in  a  eouDtry' 
jVhicb  so  often  formed  the  last  shelter  of  defeated  parties, 
it  was  defended  for  about  a  year.  Earl  Ecfdwiae  was  slain 
oa  his  way  to  join  the  insurgents ;  Morkere  was  in  the 
Island  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  and  was  condemned  to 
a  life-IoQg  imprisooment.  Hereward  alone,  with  a  few 
valiant  followers,  escaped  by  aeo.  He  appears  tohare  been 
afterwards  reconciled  to  William,  and  evea  to  have  served 
iiini  in  his  foreign  wai&  The  manner  of  hie  death  is 
uncertain. 

The  war  at  Ely  was  the  last  patriotic  warfare  on  the 
part  of  the  English .  against  William.  He  was  now  undis- 
puted master  of  England;  the- nation  had  learned  that 
the  time  foe  national  resistance  was  past,  and  that  local 
revolts  could  avail  nothing.  On  the  Welsh  border  he 
established  the  great  earldoms  of  Cheater,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Hereford,  whose  holders  largely  extended  the  power  of 
the  English  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  Britons. 
Northumberland  was  entrusted  to  Uie  care  of  a  saccession 
of  earls,  firat  English,  then  Norman.,  Bat  on  this  side  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom  were  not  at  this  time  enlarged. 

But  from  the  very  beginning  of  William's  conquest  the 
■^lorthem  frontier  was  a  source  of  the  deepest  anxiety.  The 
banished  English,  and  specially  the  royal  family,  found 
shelter  at  the  court  of  ilal^olm  of  Scotland,  who  married 
"Margaret,  the  sister  of  Eadgar.  Under  cover  of  asserting 
their  rights,  llalcolm  cruelly  ravaged  northern  England. 
But  in  1072  William  himself  entered  Scotland  and  received 
the  homage  of  Malcolm  at  Abemethy,  He  had  tbos 
succeeded  to  the  empire,  as  well  as  to  the  immediate 
jkingdom,  of  his  West-Saxon  predecessora.  In  the  next 
■year  he  employed  English  troops  on  the  continent  in 
jwioaing  back  the  revolted  coanty  of  Maine.  In  1074  he 
.could  afford  to«admit  Eadgar,  the  rival  king  of  a  moment, 
to  his  favour. 

A  revo,lt  which  took  place  in  1075  only  showed  how 
firmly  William's  iwwer  was  totablished,  and  how  little 
diapoaition  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  rise 
'flgainst  hio.  Two  of  hU  own  earls  rose  against  him.  One, 
Balph  eail  of  Norfolk,  was  an  Englishman  by  birUi;  but 
as  he  came  over  with  WilUam  and  served  with  him  at 
Sonlae,  h«  mast  han  been  banished  ttoder  Eadward  or 
Harold.  His  fellow  rebel,  Roger  earl  of  Hereford,  was 
tiie  Bon  of  WUliam'a  ipecial  fnend  William  FitiOsbem. 
These  two  revolted ;  but  they  had  to  trust  mainly  to  the 
help  of  Breton  mercenaries  or  adventnieiB :  Normans  and 
Englieh  were  leagued  against  them.  The  revolt  was 
crashed;  Balph  escaped^  Boger,  like  Morkere^  apent  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  prison.  Bat  thur  fall  brought  down 
with  them  the  last  ^glishman  irho  held  a  seeaUr  post  of 
the  first  rank  under  William.  Iliisiras  Waltheof,  formeriy 
the  leader  of  the  English  at  Tork,  bat  who  had  aubmitted 
again  and  had  been  received  to  tlu  king's  highest  lavoar. 
Besides  his  former  earldoms  of  NorAampton  and 
Hun'tingdon,  he  had  received  the  eorldom  of  Northnmber- 
land.  That  name  now  means  so  much  of  Bemicia  as  had 
not  passed  to  the  Scottish  kings;  that  is,  the  present  eoanty 
so-called.  Waltheof  seems  to  hjsve  Ustoned  to  the  plans  of 
his  brother  earls ;  but  ho  tuck  no  part  in  their  revolt,  and 
he  even  revealed  the  conspiracy  to  William.  Tet  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  three  whose  life  was  taken.  After  a 
long  imprisonment,  he  was  on  May  31,  1076,  beheaded  at 
Winchester.  At  no  other  time  in  William's  long  reign  did 
he  send  a  political  enemy  to  tho  scaffold  ;  and  Widtheof 
ooald  hardly  be  called  a  political  enemy.  The  Norman 
courtiers  and  his  owo  Nonnan  wife,  the  kiu^s  niera 


Judith,  seem  to  have  called  for  his  blood.   By  the  EagSsIi 
he  was  looked  on  as  a  saiut  and  martyr. 

The  last  eleven  years  of  William's  reign  are  for  richer  in) 
continental  than  in  English  events.    He  was  engaged  ini 
wars  with  hts  French  and  Breton  neighbours,  and  with  hiai 
rebellious  eldest  son  Kobert.    In  England  a  Danish  invasiool 
in  1075,  in  concert  with  the  revolt  of  the  earls,  led  to  if| 
sack  of  York,  and  to  nothing  further.    In  1080  Walcher.l 
bishop  of  Durham  and  earl  of  Northamberland,  was  killwi 
in  a  popular  tumnlt    A  revolt  it  conld  hardly  be  called ; 
but  it  was  cruelly  punished  by  the  king's  bn^er  Bishop 
Odo.    After  this  we  do  not  hear  of  so  much  as  a  tumnlL 
In  1086  an  invasidn  from  Denmark  was  again  threatened 
by  tbe  Danish  king  Cnut    His  enterprise  was  stopped  by 
his  death  by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects,  vhich  won  him, 
somewhat  strangely,  the  honours  of  martyrdom  and  the  title 
of  a  saint.    Tbe  next  year,  1087,  William  himself  died  afn 
an  accidental  hurt  received  while  burning  the  town  of 
Mantes  in  warfare  witii  bis  neighbour  and  liwd.  ISiUip  king 
of  the  FrencK 

The  Conqueror  was  dow  gone,  but  the  tale  of  the  Coa-^ 
quest  is  not  quite  over.    One  act  more  of  the  dratDag 
is  still  to  be  told  before  we  stop  to  consider  the  natore,* 
tho  cause,  and  the  results,  of  this  wonderfid  revolution.'. 
By  the  dying  will  of  William,  Normandy  passed  to  lus] 
eldest  son  Robert;  England  he  wished  to  be  the  pwlionl 
of  his  seoond  son  William.    William,  sumamed  the  Bed,- 
was  acknowledged  and  crowned  without  opposition.  In 
the  next  year  (108S)  almost  the  whole  f>f  the  Noraaa 
nobles  rebelled  on  behalf  of  Robert.   Tbe  king  appealed  to 
his  English  subjects.    By  their  valour,  seconded  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  bishops,  the  Norman  revolt  was  put  down, 
and  the  crown  of  the  Red  King  was  made  safe.    This  was 
tbe  last  time  that  Normans  and  English,  as  sudi,  met  in 
arms  oh  English  soiL    Tbe  work  of  Uie  Conqnert  had  been 
so  thoroughly  done  that  it  could  bear  in  a  certain  sense  to 
be  nudooe.  The  conquest  made  by  the  Norman  had  been  so 
thorough  that  it  was  not  disturbed  even  by  English  victtnes 
over  Normans.    Within  twenty-two  years  aftw  WilUam't 
landing,  his  son,  the  second  Norman  kiof^  owed  his  ciawn 
to  the  support  of  the  Dative  English  against  his  own  com^* 
men.    Signs  of  distinctiim  and  jealousy  between  tht  two 
races  may-be  discerned  for  some  time  longer  ;  but  fta  hst 
open  warfare  between  them  vas  when  the  fiigUsh  defaaded 
the  tiirona  of  William  Rnfds  agdnit  hia  Noiman  lebdi. 

Bach  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  leading  srmtaof  Qu  period 
vhich  we  may  call  the  period  of  .the  Norman  Conqtst- 
Lodcing  at  it  simply  as  an  event,  it  is  most  i^poitaaA  togj 
bear  in  mind  its  gradual  nature.   Nothing  can  be  far^erS 
from  tiM  truth  than  Uieno^m  thatEoglaud  passed  otoM 
into  the  handa  of  the'Normans  after  a  sin^  battlai  ttill 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  notuntnie  to  say  that  Enghnil 
was  conquered  in  a  single  battle.  After  the  fall  of  Hiunl^ 
at  all  events  after  the  norUiem  earis  withdrew  their  fora 
from  the  service  of  Eodgar,  the  eonquest  of  Englsnd  voa 
only  a  question  of  time.   Jast  as  in  the  days  of  .£tlielnd, 
there  was  no  acknowledged  leader ;  and  throughout  ftat 
age,  under  a  worthy  leader,  the  English  people  esoU 
do  everything;  without  such  on  one,  they  could  do 
nothing    There  was  no  man  who  oould  gather  the  wkde 
force  of  tbe  nation  around  him.    There  was  no  man  4rhe 
could  stand  up  as  William's  rival  either  in  militaiy  Of  in 
political  skiU.    Hence,  after  the  one  great  batUe^  tMn  vas 
no  comWon  effort.    Tbe  West  resisted  valiantly ;  the  K|t& 
resisted  valiantly ;  but  the  resistance  of  each  was  iialytoC 
without  any  intidligent  concert  Help  came  fimn  !>i|Ma|^. 
but  it  was  no  avail  when  there  was  no  gtenaldb^" 
eommcm  plan,  and  when  the  Danish  leaders  were 
btibodJixJCUIiAm*  —la  «U  thaaajraya  th*  atreogjfc. 
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eoantry  wis. frittered  amy,  .Alfred  ind  Eaijmund  Ironside, 
whether  defeated  or  Ttctorioiu,  fought  battle  after  battle. 
They  were  real,  leaders.  After  UaroM  fell  in  the  firat 
bottle,  there  was  no  real  leader  left,  and  the  first  pitched 
battle  was  the  last  Next  to  tha  fall  of  Harold  and  his 
Wothera  in  tlis  first  battle,  William's  greatest  advantage 
was  the  sabmissioa  of  London  and  of  tbe  chief  men 
assembled  in  London.  This  enabled  him  to  be  crowned 
ktng  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war,  when  cot  more  than  a 
third  of  the  country  was  in  his  actoal  possession.  From 
tha*  time  his  goveniment  had  a  show  of  legality.  The 
resistance  of  the  west  and  north  was,  in  fact,  as  truly  resist- 
ance to  an  invadiag  enemy  as  tbe  figbt  ua  Seolao  itself. 
But,  when  William  was  once  crowned,  when  there  was  no 
other  king  in  tbe  land,  resistance  to  him  took  the  outward 
ftfnn  of  rebellion.  The  gradnal  nature  of  the  conquest, 
togetiier  with  William's'  position  as  crowned  king  at  the 
head  of  an  established  government,  even  enabled  him  to 
tam  the  force  of  the  conquered  districts  against  those  which 
wen  still  uneonquered,  and  to  subdue  £nglaiid  in  some 
neoaure  by  the  arms  of  Englishmen  Thus,  within  five 
yean  from  hii  hading,  anything  like  real  resistance  had 
eoma  to  an  end.  William  was  fuU  king  throughout  the 
(and.  The  revolt  of  tiie  eatU  met  with  no  national  tup- 
port,  and  the  tumult  in  which  Bishop  Waleher  was  killed 
*aa  a  mere  tumult,  caused  by  local  and  personal  wrongs, 
I  feieh  as  might  have  happened  in  any  age.  Tbe  one  general 
I  national  impnlv  of  a  later  date  than  tba  fall  of  Chester 
Wasi  aa  we  luiTe  just  aeon,  that  which  led  tbe  English  people 
I  to  support  tlmt  son  of  the  Conqueror  who  appealed  to  them 
against  tluit  son  of  the  Conqueror  who  vaa  supported  by 

kthe  Nonnan  no 
«  'But  the -Norman  conquest  of  KngUnd  was  something 
;  much  more  than  the  mere  establishment  of  t  Nmman  king 
I     or  a  Nwman  dynasty  upon  tbe  throne  of  England.  William, 
j     re'  must  always  remember,  did  not  give  himself  out  as  a  con- 
qaeror.$»The  name  Conqueror,  GonqiueMor,  though  applied 
with  perfect  truth  in  the  common  sense,  must  itrictly  be 
I     taken ,Jfi£the:legal  meaning  of  purchaitr  or  acquirer. 
William  claimed  the  crown  as  the  lawful  succeitsor  of 
Eadward.    No  dgubt  he  would  have  been  well  pleased  if 
I     bis  title  had  been  peaceably  acknowledged.    As  hia  claim 
*aa  not  acknowledged  or  taken  notice  of  in  any  way,  he 
had,  from  bis  own  point  of  view,  no  course  left  except  to 
Biake  good  his  rights  by  force  ;  and,  in  a  land  where  he  had 
Do  native  partisans,  the  making  good  of  hia  rights  by  force 
meant  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  a  foreign  army.  The 
peculiar,  character  of  the  Norman  Conquest  cornea  from 
this,  that  a  legal  claim  to  the  crown  was  made  good  through 
conquest  by  a  foreign  army.   William's  accession  was  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  mere  peaceful  succession  uf 
a  fonign  king.    It  was  also  something  quite  different  from 
•  am  fonign  invasion  witUout  any  legal  preteit  at  aU, 

We  must  here,  in  considering  tho  effects  of  the  Korman 
Conquest,  diatinguiah  between  •thoao  immediate  effects 
Vhtch  are  rather  the  form  which  tbe  Conquest  itself 
took  and  thoao  laating  effects  which  the  peculiar  nature 
ol  the  Conquest  caused  it  to  have  upon  tbe  whole  future 
history  of  England.  The  peculiar  natbre  of  William's  claim, 
Md  the  personal  character  of  William  himself,  had  tbo 
deepest  infiucnce  both  on  the  character  of  tho  Conquest  itself 
u  an  event,  uud  on  the  character  of  its  permanent  results. 
We  may  say  generally  of  William  that  lie  was  a  aiim 
toM^'tho  anited  tbe  highest  military  skill  of  hifi  age  with  a 
political  skill  which  would  have  made  him  great  in  any  age, 
^ekoew  hoir  tojrnit  together  a  number  of  points,  none  of 
*Udi  nally  ^R^ved  any^iing,  but  all  of  which  in  one  way 
«  another  told  in  hia  favour,  so  as  to  give  a  plaasible  look 


Ho  deceived  othors  ;  most  likely  ho  docoivod  himself.  He 
was  in  no  sort  a  vulgar  oppressor,  in  no  sort  a  contomptuoul 
despiscr  of  law  and  right  Uo  never  lost  sight  of  a  formal 
justice  and  of  a  more  than  formal  piety.  He  was  cruel 
in'  tho  sonae  of  not  scrupling  at  any  severity  which  would 
serve  his  purpose  ;  ho  was  not  cruel,  in  tho  sense  of  taking 
any  pleasure  in  oppression  for  its  own  sake.  He  waa 
guided  strictly  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  according  to  his 
reading  of  the  law.  In  his  own  idea,  be  was  not  only 
guided  by  justice,  but  he  tempered  justice  with  mercy.  It 
is  certain  that  he  often  forgave  thoao  who  revolted  against 
him;  it  is  also  certain  that  he  carefully  abstained  from 
blood  except  in  open  battle.  When  be  punished,  it  was 
always,  with  the  single  exception  of  Walthoof,  by  some 
penalty  short  of  death.  That  the  worse  part  of  his 
character  grew  at  tbe  expense  of  the  better  is  not  wonder 
ful  in  such  a  career.  Elarly  in  his  reign  ho  laid  waate 
Northumberland  out  of  a  cruel  policy;  later  in  his  rejgn  he 
laid  waste  a  large  tract  of  Hampshire  to  form  a  forest  for 
hia  own  pleasure.  In  his  earlier  days  Exeter  withstood 
him,  Le  Mans  revolted  against  bim.  Both  those  cities  he 
entered  as  a  peaceful  conqueror.  In  his  last  days  he  gave 
Mantes  to  the  flames,  and  enjoyed  tbe  sight,  ^htxi  be  had 
no  wrong  to  avsnge  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Mantes, 
but  when  he  was  simply  stirred  up  to  wntk  by  a  silly  iest 
of  their  king. 

The  effect  of  the  peculiar  position  and  cbaracttr  orHheon. 
Willism,was  that  his  settlement  waa  in  truth  a  territorial  ^'"'^ 
conquest  veiled  under  legal  fomisL  In  William's  reading 
of  tbe  law,  if  he  was  not  himself  actually  king  from  the 
moment  of  Eadward's  death,  yet  at  least  ha  was  the  one 
lawful  successor  to  the  kingdom.  It  was  therefore  treason 
to  fight  against  him,  or  to  put  any  hindiance  in  the  way  of 
his  taking  possession  of  the  crown.  The  lands  and  gooda 
of  traitors  were  confiscated  to  tbe  crown ;  therefore  theTands 
and  goods  of  all  who  bad  opposed  William,  living  or  dead, 
were  confiscated  to  him.  Tbe  crown  lands— and  in 
William's  reading  of  tbe  law,  tbe /olilanti  was  crown  land — 
of  course  passed  to  the  new  king.  The  whole  /oikland 
then,  together  with  the  lands  of  all  who  bad  fallen  on 
Senlac,  including  the  vast  estates  of  Harold  and  his 
brothers,  all  passed  to  William,  and  was  at  bis  diaposaL 
But,  aa  no  Englishman  had  supported  his  claims,  as  many 
Englishmen  had  opposed  him  in  arms,  tbe  whole  nation 
was  involved  either  in  actual  or  m  constructive  treason. 
The  whole  soil  of  England  then,  except  the  property  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  was  forfeited  to  the  new  king. 
But  William  was  not  inclined  to  press  his  claims  to  tbo' 
uttermost ;  at  his  first  entry  he  allowed  tbe  mass  of  tba 
English  landowners  to  redeem  the  whole'  or  a  part  ol 
their  possessions.  Gradually,  after  each  conquest  of  a 
district,  after  each  suppression  of  a  revolt,  more  land  carr.o 
into  the  king's  power  That  land  waa  dealt  with  according 
to  his  pleasure.  It  was  restored,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  its 
former  owners ;  it  was  granted  away,  wholly  or  in  part,  to 
new  owners,  as  William  thought  good  in  each  particular 
case.  But  in  every  cose,  whether  a  man  kept  his  own  land 
or  received  land  which  had  belonged  to  some  one  else,  a'l 
land  was  held  as  a  grant  from  the  king.  Tbe  only  proa 
of  lawful  ownership  was  either  tbe  king's  written  grant,  ol 
else  evidence  that  the  owner  had  been  put  in  possession  by 
the  king's  order.  Of  this  process  of  confiscation  and 
regrant,  carried  out  bit  by  bit  during  tbe  whole  reign  of 
William,  Domesday  is  the  record.  We  see  that,  in  the 
course  of  William's  twenty-one  years,  by  far  tbe  greater  part 
of  tbe  land  of  England  bad  changed  hands.  We  see  fnrdier, 
as  we  might  take  for  granted  in  such  a  case,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  land  which  vraa  granted  to  new  owners 
was  granted  to  William's  foreign  followers.  By  the  end. 
of  William's  reigo  all  the  greatest  cstetes  in  Englan^j^t^ 
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PBiisedliito  tliA  haocU'of  Kormam  and  other  Btrangen. 
^Bat  we  we  also  that  it  is  an  utter  mistake  to  beliere  that 
fKnglishmen  were  indiscnmiaately  tamed  oat  of  hearth  «Dd 
home. ,  A  few  Englishmea  who  had,  in  whatever  way,  won 
iVTUliam's  special  favour  kept  great  estates.  A  crowd  of 
Englishmen  kept  smsll  estates  or  fragments  of  great  ones. 
In  a  Tsat  number  of  cases  the  English  owner  kept  his  lands 
as  tenant  under  a  Norman  grantee.  Altogether  the  actual 
occupants  of  the  soil  must  hare  been  madi  lees  disturbed 
than  might  hare  seemed  possible  iu  so  great  a  transfer  of 
lands  from  one  set  of  owners  to  another. 

The  ^dal  feature  of  this  great  transfer  of  land  from 
tiaraeter  men  of  one  nation  to  men  of  another  is  that  it  was  done 
gradually  and  nnder  legal  form.  It  was  not  a  mere 
scramble  for  what  evety  man  could  get ;  nor  was  it  like  those 
cases  in  the  early  Teutonio  inTasions  when  the  lands  of  the 
conqnered,  or  a  part  of  them,  were  systematically  divided 
among  the  conquering  army.  Ereiy  atap  in  William's 
great  confiscation  was  done  regularly  and  according  to  his 
notion  of  law.  There  was  no  formal  or  general  distinction 
between  Normans  and  EogUahmen.  Every  man,  Norman 
or  English,  waa  dealt  with  according  to  his  persopal  merits. 
Every  man,  Konnan  or  Endiah,  held  his  land  only  by  a 
grant  from  King  William.  No  general  change  was  made  in 
tiia  tenure  of  land.  Ha  new  owner  sot  his  land  on  tha 
■ame  terns  on  whiclt  the  old  owner  had  heU  it  The  now 
owner  waa  dotiied  widi  the  same  lights^andwaa  bnrthened 
with  the  same  ifaMlitiei,  as  the  old  one.  William  took 
land*  hne^  and  granted  them  there^  aooording  to  the  dreum- 
atances  of  eatia  case.  Uoat  commimly  h«  took  from 
Englishmen  and  gave  to  Nonnani.  ^t  he  todc  from 
Eo^ishmen  and  gave  to  Nonnana^  not  by  virtue  o£  any 
distinction,  between  Eogliahmeo  and  NormanBj  but 
bManse  it  was»  as  a  rule,  EngUahmen  who  incurred 
'forfeiture  by  resisting  him,  Normans  who  detorved  reward 
.by  serving  him. 

Bitius-  As  William  dealt  with  land^  so  he  dealt  with  offices. 
The  two  processes  were  to  some  extent  the  same ;  for  most 
ecclesiastical  and  many  temporal  offices  csrried  with  them 
land  or  rights  ever  land.  Gradually,  and  under  cover  of 
law,  the  highest  offices  in  Chnrch  and  State  were  taken  from 
'Englishmen  and  bestowed  on  Normans.  At  lAie  end  of 
iWilliam's  reign  there  was  no  English  earl,  but  one  English 
buhop,  and  only  a  few  English  abbots.  But  this  change 
was  not  made  all  at  once.  In  the  appoiatment  of  earls 
'William  brought  in  a  new  policy  which  reversed  that  of 
Cnnt.  The  great  eirldoms  were  broken  up.  There  were 
no  mora  earla  of  the  West-Sazons  or  of  the  Mercians,  and 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland  now  meant  only  the 
modem  county.  Indeed  WUIiam  did  not  appoint  earls  at 
«rMri-  all,  except  in  districts  which  were  open  to  attack  by  land 
' '  or  sea — districts,  in  short,  where  the  earls  would  have  to 
play  the  part  of  marqtuuei.  Kent,  Norfolk,  Northumber- 
land, Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Hereford,  were  William's  only 
earldoms.  Each  of  these  had  a  special  duty  of  guardian- 
ship against  the  Briton,  the  Scot,  the  Dane,  and  any  possible 
enemies  from  Gaul  or  Germany.  At  his  coming  he  estab- 
lished Norman  earls  in  such  parts  of  the  earldoms  of  Harold 
..  fld  his  brothers  as  he  thought  needed  defence.  Elsewhere 
ha  kept  the  English  earls,  and  even  appointed  new  ones,  as 
the  urcnmstances  of  the  time  dictated.  At  last,  ten  years 
'after  William's  coming,  the  last  English  earl  was  removed 
by  the  beheading  of  Waltheof.  Other  officers,  eheriffs, 
ptallera,  and  the  like,  were  in  the  same  way  gradually 
changed.  But  smaller  posts  largely  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Englishmen.  It  has  been  noticed,  as  marking  some 
traits  in  William's  personal  habits,  that  Eadword's  English 
jiuntsmen  kept  their  placea,  but  that  all  the  new  king's 
oooka  were  strangers. 
{I'M  some  system  was  carried  on  with  ecclesiastical  offices 


also,  though  in  this  case  a  greater  degree  of  caution  was 
needed.  The  king  might  by  himself,  or  at  all  events  with  ^ 
the  consent  of  his  Witan,  remove  a  sheriff,  an  earl,  or  any 
temporal  officer  :  to  remove  a  bishop  or  abbot  needed,  in 
William's  view,  full  ecdesiastical  sanction.  Throaghont 
William's  reign,  when  a  bishop  died,  aforeign  successor  waa 
found  for  him,  and  those  Engluh  bishops  against  whom  any 
canonical  charge  could  be  devised  were  removed  without 
waiting  for  their  deaths.  The  same  general  rale  was 
applied  to  'the  abbots,  though  here  the  ezdouoo  of  English* 
men  was  not  quite  so  strict  Though  the  greater  nnmbcf 
of  the  newly  appointed  abbots  were  strangen^  a  few 
Englishmen  were  appointed  feo  abbeys  even  down  to  the 
end  of  William's  reign.  In  a  series  of  synods  held  in. 
1070  by  the  papal  legates,  the  new  organization  of  tha 
English  Charch  began.  The  two  metropolitan  sees  wen 
fiUwl  by  foreigneriL  Toric  was  vacant  in  ordinary  coaxtt 
by  the  death  of  Ealdred ;  it  waa  bestowed  on  the  Norman 
Thomas  of  Bayeux.  O^nterbofy  wm  vacatad  1^  tha 
deposition  ol  Stigand,  and  waa  bestowed  on  a  far  mm 
famoua  nan,  Lai^^ane  of  Ffena,  William^  tight  hand  man 
in  the  aetUamanfc  of  CSmrch  and  State.  OAer  aeaa  wwa 
filled  in  the  same  year,  and  gradually,  u  bishopa  died 
were  deposed,  Normans  tocSt  their  piaea&  At  William^ 
death,  Wulfatan  of  Woiceater  was  the  only  bishop 
Engli^  birth. 

Of  these  changes  in  the  poaacaslon  of  landed  pwguiij 
Domesday  Book  is  the  great  record.  This  nniqu*  and 
invaluaUe  document  was  drawn  up  in  pnmanoe  of  soaaa 
decree  passed  in  tha  Christmas  asaembfy  of  1085-1086,'^' 
and  the  nacessaiy  aurvay  was  mad*  in  the  conn*  of  the 
fitst  seven  mmtha  of  108ft.  The  immediate  object  of  Ibi 
•urvey  waa  a  fiacal  one,  to  innira  that  the  tax  on  tiie  Jind 
hnown  as  J)9ii«ffHd\  might  be  moifc  regnbriy  paid  and 
more  fairly  assrased.  But  William  further  took  care  to 
have  a  complete  picture  of  his  kingdom  drawn  op.  We 
are  told  in  sJl  cases  by  whom  the  land  was  held  at  Ute  tims 
of  the  survey,  and  by  whom  it  had  been  held  in  the  time 
of  King  Eadward.  We  are  told  what  was  the  value  of  the 
land  at  those  two  dates.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
inquiry ;  but  we  also  get  a  mass  of  statistics  and  a  moss  of 
personal  and  local  detail  of  every  kind.  As  a  mere  list  of 
landowners  under  Eadward  and  cnder  William,  it  onabiea 
us  to  trace  the  exact  degree  to  which  land  had  {nsaed  fron| 
Englishmen  to  Normans.  And  the  incidental  notices  of} 
tenures,  cnstoms,  personal  anecdotes,  the  local  instltotioBi 
of  districts  and  towiti^  are  at  least  as  valuable  aa  the 
essential  parta  of  the  surrey.  With  their  help  we  can  sesj 
England  as  It  was  in  1086  more  clearly  than  we  can  aee  it 
at  any  earlier  time,  more  dearly  than  we  can  see  it  at  any  . 
later  time  for  a  long  while  after. /-And  not  the  lessr 
instructive  thing  about  the  styrey  is  this  light  which  tl) 
throws  on  the  general  character  of  William's  govemmiB^* 
the  system  of  legal  fictions,  the  strict  regard  to  a  foisuh 
justice,  William  is  assumed  throughout  as  the  lewfnl  aclj 
immediate  successor  of  Eadward.  The  reign  of  Harold  m. 
ignored.  The  grant  of  William  is  assumed  as  the  oat 
lawful  source  of  property ;  but  there  is  throughout  a  deat 
deaire  to  do  justice  according  to  that  doctrine,  to  aecnre  9^*ef 
man  in  his  right,  as  William  understood  right,  without 
regard  to  race  or  rank.  Powerful  Normans,  WUliam'a 
brothers  among  them,  are  entered  as  withhdding'/^ 
wrongfully,  sometimes  from  other  Normans,  soaati' 
from  Englishmen.  Domesday,  in  short,  may  be  s^  "^"^ 
side  of  the  English  Chronicle  as  one  of  the  jtwn  great  aM' 

1  Tbs  more  eomet  bsbw  b  Utrtgtli,  tUt  b.'a  pi'fot  tbs  s"n^ 
of  •  paid  mnitaJT  forca.  Dantgdd  U,'  ia  ftrictfiaH,  aonay  paid  t)np 
Dacai  u  black  mall  hj  AthaUtd  and  athen.  «>Bat,'M  bolbjmMn 
vera  tuipopalar,  tha  two  ntmea  get  oonfouDdCd,  sndLj^MMtW  hMI 
tbsrecdvidBsma  of  the  cUsf  direct  tax  paid  fa  tboaattaaaa  ' 
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Linniqira  auorcM  of  Englisli  history.    They  ore  p<»|ie8aioiu 
trkidL  hare  bo  parallel  elsewhere. 
In  the  constitution  of  England  William  made  no  formal 
^    change^  and  the  particular  lavs  of  his  enacting  mre  f av. 
^  The  diiect  changes  of  his  reign  had  some  analog  to  the 
{direct  chaagra  which  followed  oa  the  introduction  of 
Chriatianitf .   Ko  old  institutions  were  abolished ;  but  some 
new  institutions  were  set  up  hy  the  side  of  tba  old  ones. 
The  old  national  assemblies  went  on,  without  any  change 
in  ^av  formal  constitution.   The  real  change  in  their 
■      character  was  not  a  formal,  but  a  practical  one.  .  The 
!"     asiemblj  which,  at  the  beginning  of  'William's  reign,  was 
an  aasambljof  Englishmen  with  here  and  there  a  Norman 
Bad,  before  the  end  of  his  reign,  changed  into  an  assembly 
jof  Nonnans  with  here  and  there  an  Englishmao.  llie 
laseemiblies,  as  before,  were  in  ordinary  times  mere  gather- 
ings of  the  greet  men  of  the  realm ;  but,  as  before,  on 
jspeeial  occasions,  a  vast  multitade  was  broudit  Ibgether. 
^    Thi]%  vhea  .Domesday  was  finished  in  1086,- IVilUam 
C  gathered       the  landowners  of  his  kihgdom,  great  and 
snal^  vbethmr  fais  tbnanta-in-chief  olr  the  tenants  oi  an 
iatwnediate  lord,  and  made  them  all  become  liis  men.  No 
one  act  in  English  history  is  note  important  than  this.  By 
it  WiUiam  secured  his  realm  against  the  growth  of  feudal 
doctrine*  ud  their  abuses.   It  established  the  principle 
that^  whatever  duty  a  man  might  owe  to  any  inferinr  lord, 
his  d«ty  to  his  aoTcrei^  lord  the  king  came  first.  When 
this  ran  was  onn  establishedi  the  mightiest  earl  in  Ei^land 
coold  nerer  bo  to  William  what  William  himself  was  to 
his  own  lord  the  King  td  the  Ftenc^   Hui  one  act  of  the 
wisdom  of 'the  Conqueror  oetered  tiie  imity  of  Enghmd  tat 
erer.* 

O!  the'lew  actual  changw  in  the  law  which  William 
^nad^  the  most  part  were  mere  ordinances  enacted  to  meet 
^tmm  the  immediate  needs  of  Uie  time.    Thus,  for  instance,  in 
hi.    the  appeal  to  the  judgment  <^  Qod,  the  English  ordeal 
and  the  Norman  wager  itf  battle  -were  alike  legalized  and 
regulated.  '  ProTisions  were  made  for  the  safety  of 
['William's  foreign  followers,  especially  by  the  singular  law 
of  MunUr  and  EnglUhrUt  acco^iag  to  which,  if  an 
unkaown  man  was  found  dead,  he  was  held  to  be  a 
Korman,  unless  he  could  be  proved  to  be  English,  j  In 
legislating  against  the  alare-trade^  William  only  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  former  kings ; ,  but  in  wholly  for- 
I       lidding  the  punishment  of  detfth,  he  acted  on  a  personal 
\       theory  of  his  own.    But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
I       [ffilliam's  jurisprudence,  the  substitutes  for  death  were 
pntilatiooa  which  in  modem  ideas  would  be  deemed  worse 
jthon  deatli.    Most  of  these  provisions  were  in  their  own 
aatore  temporary.    The  chief  permanent  change  in  oar  law 
which  was  due  to  an  actual  ordinance  of  William  was  a 
part  of  his  ecclesiastical  reformation,  the  separation  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  jarisdictions.    Hitherto  the  bishop 
and  the  earl  had  sat  together  in  the  SeirgmAt,  and  hi^ 
heard  both .  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  causes.   This  was 
now  forbidden,  and  separate  ecclesiastical  courts  began. 
The  strict  forest  law  of  William's  reign  must  also  hare  been 
aa  innovation ;  but  it  does  not  exist  in  the  shape  of  a 
cods;  we  know  it  only  by  the  complaints  of  the  con- 
lemporary  dironlcles,  and  by  the  practice  of  later  times. 
I        la  aU  legal  matters  the  ancient  assembliee  and  the  ancient 
forms  went  op ;  nor  was  there  any  direct  change  in  the 
langusge  of  the  law.  -English  remained,  as  before,  an  alter- 
mtire  language  with  Latia  But  from  this  time  tiie  use  of 
latia  gradually  encroaches  on  the  nse  of  Engli^  ^  French 
h  not  nsed  till  a  much  later  tima 

But  the  immediate  and  fnmal  changed  which  followed 
^  Williim^i  coming  we  of  amall  account  when  compared 
kitli-^  indinet,  uid  fivmoro  important,  dianges  which 
fUifM  it  wen  of  themaelna  oi  the  natorol  ronilt  of  his 


coming.  ,  A  revolution  was  gradually  wrought  in  everythinff-  mtiM  et. 
that  toqcbed  the  relations  of  the  kingdum  within  and  with-  u>e 
out.  But  it  was  a  revolution  of  a  strange  kind.  It  waa  a 
revolutioii  which  seemed,  if  nut  to  root  up  our  ancieut 
instftutions,  at  least  practioilly  so  to  transform  them  that 
they  might  be  deemed  to  have  in  truth  passed  away.  It 
waa  a  revolution  which  seemed  tu  have  broken  down  the 
spirit  of  Englishmen  for  ever  under  the  yoke  of  strangers. 
But  what  that  revolution  really  did  waa  to  call  forth  the 
spirit  of  Englishmen  in  a  stronger  and  more  abiding  shape, 
and  to  enable  us  to  win  back  under  new  forms  the  substanc» 
of  the  institutions  which  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have 
passed  away.  This  will  then  be  the  best  place,  to  go 
through  the  chief  lasting  results  of  the  Conquest,  and  to 
show  how  deeply,  and  in  what  wayi^  that  event  has 
influenced  our  institutions  and  the  genenl  course  of  our 
history  down  to  onr  own  day. 

First  of  all,  the  Norman  Conquest  altogether  changed  the 
European  position  of  England,  As  sooa  as  Englancl^as  onf'wini 
ruled  by  a  continental  prince  who  kept  his  dominioi^  on  "^"^ 
the  eontUMBt,  Britain  ceased  to  be  that  separate^world 
which  it  had  hitherto  been.  And,  though  after  '^events 
brought  us  back  in  no  small  degree  to  oar  older  insular 
character,  yet  Britain  has  never  again  become  so  completely 
another  world  as  it  was  iu  the  older  day.^  We  have  ^ready 
seen  that  it  was  through  her  connexion  with  Normandy 
that  England  was  first  led  into  that  rivalry  with  franco 
which  has  had  so  great  an  influence  on  our  later  histmy. 
England  took  up  the  quarrel  of  Normandy,  and  she  carried 
it  on  on  her  own  account  after  Normandy  hod  gone  over 
to  the  other  side.  '*  And,  besides  this  special  ude  of  onf 
history  which  is  formed  hy  the  relations  between  England 
and  Trance,  the  Norman  Conquest  brought  England  in 
every  way  into  closer  connexion  with  cootiaental  nations  reuuloli 
generally.  .  In  ecclesiastical  matters  this  took  the  form  of 
a  far  closer  connexion  with  the  see  of  Bome  than  had  been 
known  before.  The  insular  position  of  Bcitaia  had  hitherto 
made  the  EnglLah  Church  far  more  independent  of  the  see 
of  Rome  than  the  western  churches  generally.  If  the  king 
of  the  English  was  looked  on  as  the  emperor  of  another 
world,  the  primato  of  all  England  was  also  looked  on,  and 
was  sometimes  directly  spokeu  of,  as  the  pope  of  another 
world.  And  it  may  be  that  the  very  fact  that  the  English 
Church,  was  more  directly  the  child  of  the  Boman  Church 
than  any  other  of  the  western  churches  may  really  have 
helped  to  strengthen  the  independence  of  the  island  church. 
It  was  pre-eminently  a  child.  It  waa  not  a  subject  or  a 
servant,  nor  could  it  pass  for  a  part  of  the  Roman  Church 
itself.  It  was  a  child,  but  a  child  of  full  agc^  who  owed 
reverence  indeed,  but  who  no  longer  owed  servile  obedi* 
euce.  One  great  effect  of  the  Conquest  was  to  weaken 
this  insular  independence,  and  to  bring  the  insular  ChurcK, 
more  nearly  into  the  same  position  as  the  churches  of  thi 
mainland.    In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  Con- 

ndid  but  confirm  and  hasten  tendencies  which  were' ' 
y  at  work.  The  reforms  of  Donstan's  day  markedi 
one  step  Homewards.  Another,.we  may  say,  was  marked' 
by  the  pilgrimage  of  Cnut  the  ceol  of  a  new  convert 
naturally  filled  the  Danish  king  with  a  special  revereneo 
for  the  chief  seat  of  the  religion  which  he  had  onbraced.i 
The  reign  of  Eadward,  a  special  devotee^  of  the  Roman* 
Chnrch,  wrought  still  more  strongly  in  the  some  direction. 
In  his  day  the  interference  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  oSUn* 
of  England  becomes  more  marked  and  constant  than  ever. 
But  the  great  step  of  all  was  taken  hy  Wiiliom  himselL 
When  he  sought  for  a  papal  oonfirmation  of  his  claim  to  tho 
crown  of  England,  he  went  vei^  far  towards  clothing  tb* 
p<^  with  a  power  to  dispose  of  that  crown.  ^In  Vimam'Sj 
own  hands  the  rights  of  his  crownkw^' t^f^mJ^mt 
Bildebrand  hlmseU.  called jm^liih^^Mwil^^^ 
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ciiowii,  ha  refussd  to  cto  what  no  Hng  of  the  English  had 
done  before  him.    So,  while,  the  great  struggle  of  inresti- 
tnres  was  ragiog  in  Germaay  aod  Italy,  WilUsm  went  oil 
in  Eaglaad  and  in  Nonnandy  investing  bishops  and  abbots 
with  the  staff,  as  the  kings  and  dukes  befote  him  had  done. 
Kor  did  HUdebrand  ever  blame  William  for  doing  what 
he  branded  as  auch  deadly  sin  in  his  own  sovereign  the 
emperor.    Under  William  the  old  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  erowu  remained  nntouched;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  two  acts  of  hia  had  a  diroct  tendency  to  under- 
mine it.   The  separation  of  the  ecctesiaatical  and  temporal 
jurisdietions  led  the  way  to  those  claims  on  the  part  of 
chnrchmen  to^.bs  exempted  from  all  temporal  juriadiction 
which  were  njiheeded  in  hta  day,  but  which  became  matter 
of  such  important  controversy  under  his  successors.  And, 
though  he  himself  firmly  refused  all  homage  for  his  crown, 
yet,  when  he  made  the  pope  a  judge  between  himself  and 
Harold,  faft  led  the  way  for  the  day  when  his  descendant 
took-  hb  crown  back  again  as  a  fief  of  the  Boman  seei 
BivHib      In  other  points  also  we  see  the  way  in  which  the 
in  nia     Normal^. Conquest  opened  a  path  for  increased  intercourse 
croMdM  ^etweet)  England  and  the  continenL    It  was  doubtless 
'mainly  owing  to  the  Konnaa  settlers  that  England  took  the 
share  which  she  did  in  the  crusades.    The  crusadee  were 
primarily  a  Qanh'sh  movement    Qermany  was  less  stirred 
than  O&ul,  and  Scandinavia  waa  lesa  stirred  than  Germany. 
England,  in  her  eld  insular  state,  couliThardly  have  played 
a  greater  part  then  Scandinavia.   Again,  with  the  accession 
of  a  foreign  line  of  kings,  |oretga  marriagea  become  more 
common.    The  settlement  of  -foreigners  in  England  which 
began  with  the  conquest  and  confiscatioos  of  William  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  coming  of  settlers  of  a  more  peaceful  kind,  of 
foreign  merchants  and  of  foreign  scholars.  And,  if  strangers 
came  to  make  their  fortUQ,es  iq  England,  the  general  break- 
ing down  of  barriera  between  nation  and  nation  equally 
opened  the  way  for  the  advancemeat  of  Eng^shmen  in  other 
lands.   These  were  gradual  and  indirect  redulta  of  the  great 
14'orman  revolution.   But  the  Conquest  itself,  its  confisca- 
tions and  its  outlawries,  led  directly  to  an  emigration  of 
Englishmen  of  quite  another  kind.    Englishmen,  ciiafing 
ttnder  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  found  their  way  to  the  ex- 
tremest  bounds  of  Europe.    They  took  service  under  the 
Dastern  emperor,  and  remained  the  surest  bulwarks  of  his 
throne  against  the  assaults  of  Turk  and  Frank  alike. 
.  With  regard  to  the  efi'ects  of  the  Conquest  on  English  in- 
stitutions, the  N'orman  king  stepped  into  the  position  of  his 
William  English  predecessora.  As  king  ho  claimed  their  rights,  and 
faiMi&k*  DO 'more.  Bat  the  circumstances  of  the  Conquest  worked  in 
^     every  way  to  increase^is  power,  and  to  provide  him  with  new 
means  of  influence  and  new  sources  of  revennob    The  notion 
that  WtUiafn  i^troduce4  a  "  feudal  system  "  into  England  is 
a  d^naibn  i^cb  showsAtter  ignorance  both  of  the  position 
of  William  and  of  the  general  history  of  Europe,    If  by  a 
"ffendal  system  "  is  meantiilM  atate  of  things  in  Germany 
and  Oaiil,  a  atate  of  thinga  in  which  every  great  vassal 
became  a  rival  to  the  .king,  WUIiam  took  direct  care  that 
no  BQch  '*  feudal  system  "  should  ever  be  introdu^  into 
his  ^kingdom.    Bid  if  bj  a  *f  feudal  system"  ii  meant 
.mendy  the  holding;  of  land  bj  military  tenure,  subject  to 
the  burthens  of  reliefs,  aranMip,  narriagcv  and  the  like, 
though  William  certainly  did  not  introduce  each  a  "  system  " 
ready  made,  yet  the  cird^pM^ncea  of  his  reign  did  much  to 
promote  the  growth  of  thatkind  of  tenure,  and  of  the  whole 
class  of  ideas  connected  with  it    Such  tendencies  were 
already  growing  in  England,  and  hia  coming  atoengthened 
them.    Under  him  the  doHCtrine  th^t  all  land  is  a  grant  fmrn 
the  crown  became  a  fact   And,  though  he  did  not  directly 
innovate      the  Old-English  tenures,  yet  we  can  see  that 
the  dootrine  of  military  tenure  began  in  hia  rugo,  and  Aat 
it  was  put  into  a  ayatematic  ahape,  and  carried  out  to  its 


logical  oonaeqnences,  in  the  reign  of  hia  son.  The  Koimoa 
kings  ruled  in  a  twofold  character ;  they  were  all  that  th«r 
English  predecessors  had  been,  and  something  more.  Hi« 
Korman  King  waa  the  chief  of  the  state  ;  he  was  also  tba 
personal  loid  bf  every  man  in  his  kingdom.  In  the  one 
chsracter,  he  could  call  out  the  military  force  <A  tha  state  j 
in  the  other,  he  could  call  on  his  tenants  for  the  military 
service  due  from  ttwir  lands.  As  chief  of  the  state,  he  leviod 
the  ancient  taxes  due  to  the  atate  ;  as  lord  he  levied  th* 
new-fangled  profits  which,  according  to  the  new-fangled  ideai^ 
were  due  to  the  lord  from  his  tenants.  In  short,  WiUiraa 
brought  in  that  side  of  feudal  doctrine  which  helped  to 
strengthen  the  crown,  and  kept  out  that  aide  which  helped 
to  «reakan  it  The  doctrine  that  a  man  was  bound  to 
follow  his  immediate  lord  had  destroyed  the  royal  power  in 
other  lands.  William,  by  making  himself  the  immediate 
lord  of  ^all  his  subjects,  turned  that  doctrine  into  the 
strongest  support  df  his  crown. 

This  union  of  two  sources  of  power  in  the  Norman  ktoga  ivvrv 
made  their  rule  practically  despotic.    But  their  very^^ 
despotism  preserved  English  freedom.   They  had  no  tempt&* 
tion  to  uproot  institntiona  which  they  found  meana  to  turn 
into  instruments  of  their  power.    They  had  no  temptation 
to  abolish  the  national  assemblies,  in  which  they  fonnd  little 
check  on  their  will,  and  in  which  they  both  displayed  tWr 
power  and  practically  exercised  it    The  coming  of  William 
practically  changed  the  character  of  those  assemblies  ;  it 
gradually  gave  them  a  new  constitutiou  and  a  new  Damai 
But  there  was  no  sweeping  away,  no  sudden  revolution ;  ftU^^^J^ 
was  done  gradually  and  by  force  of  circumstances  at  puti-«oB*tiM 
cular  times.    Thus  the  forms  of  a  free  constitution  weot^' 
on ;  there  is  no  break  between  the  earliest  national  assem- 
blies and  the  latest    At  some  points  of  our  history,  the 
freedom  of  England  seems  sometimes  to  plumber ;  but  it 
never  died.   The  seeming  slumber  under  Norman  despotism 
led  to  the  awakening  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
seeming  slumber  undir  Tudor  despotism  led  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  seventeenth. 

~  The  king  was  thus  in  possession  of  two  sources  of  power, 
of  two  sources  of  revenue.  One  source  came  by  inheritance  JJ*u 
from  his  English  predecessors ;  another  came  from  the  cir-  §om» 
cumstances  of  William's  conquest  He  waa  both  king  and  ' 
lord  of  all  men  within  his  realm.  To  the  English  he  was 
in  the  first  place  kiii^]  to  the  Normans  he  was  in  the  fixit 
place  lord.  Each  race  bod  need  of  him,  and  the  Norman 
kings  icnew  how  to  play  off  each  race  agunst  the  other.  In 
the  first  "(layB  of  the  Conquest,  the  king,  if  he  was  not  the 
friend  of  his  English  subjects,  was  at  least  not  th«r  wont 
enemy.  His  power  was  some  protection  against  loc^ 
oppressors.  Both  William  Bufua  and  Henry  L  were  tuaed 
to  the  throne  by  the  English  in  the  teeth  of  Nonoan 
oppoflitiim.  Qradually,  as  the  two  races  drew  tt^ether,  as 
in  a  word  the  Normans  became  Englishmen,  neiUier  race 
needed  the  anpport  of  the  king  againat  the  other,  while  botil 
alike  felt' the  heaiy  yoke  of  his  dominion.  Intend  of  iU 
English  people  aiaing  wiUi  the  king  against  the  Nomm 
barons,  the  Norman  barons,  changed  into  Englishmen,  BoV 
became  the  leaders  of  the  English  people  againtf  the  king. 

The  greatest  effect  of  the  K  urman  C<mqaest  la  really  to  bi 
looked  for,  not  in  any  audden  changes,  least  of  all  in  any 
great  and  imiAediate  l^ijalative  changes, but  ma  complels, 
though  gradoal,  change  of  the  administrative  qrstem,  aadjrii^ 
in  such  changes  of  the  Uw  as  followed  ifpott  those  chan^elSUB- 
in  the  administration.     And  even   the  administratne 
changes  aeldom  took  the  form  of  the  utter  a^i^Uon  «l 
anything  old.   They  too  rather  took  the  form,  sometiaui 
of  setting  up  ■ometiung  new  by  the  nde  <tf  tb^  oU»  wtt^. 
timea  only  of  increaaii^  "tha  impcwtsnce  at  oat  tUd  uu^t/t 
tion  at  the  expense  Bj^ittnoOi^rS^t^iiB)*^  wtfaaJ  i 
assemblisa  themselves  chuiged  thsir  charactai^and  jj^ntlij^  ,  j 
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«( ol  hiititntiflTi"ii%f  devdimd  out  of  Uie  natioaal  aaaemimei, 
bj  no  eanw  w  mneli  aa  by  the  growth  of  (he  practioe  of 
sammona,  Whetvrw  it  beomeaiuoal  facially  to  avmmon 
particular  mamhm  td  an  anemhljr,  the  fint  ^ofi  ia  taken 
towwda  the  .radnaiiia  M  all  irho  are  not  ao  ipedally 
■imm^T*^  jlnib*  great  ammUy  al  SaUabnry,  vhere  aU 
the  ludowMcaitf  Bio^and  became  the  **  men  *  of  the  kin^ 
weHetlieflntgennaof LovdaandCnmnoniL  ThaWitan 
are  diatingonhed  f nnm  the  *'  hmdaitting  men."  By  tiw 
W^taBi  10  called  kmg  after  the  Gonqnei^  ve  an  doahtlen 
la  andentand  thoea  great  men  (rf  the  realm  who  were  usually 
tHrmrrp*^  to  erery  aaBombly.  The  nil  multitude  who 
came  to  do  their  homage  to  the  king  were  summoned  only 
for  l^oit  particnlar  oecanoo.  The  personal  right  of  sammons 
k  ttte  eeeenee  of  the  peerage.  It  ia  the  dutinctire  mark 
nmndwhiclt  all  the  other  honours  andprivilages  of  the 
peer  have  grown;  The  earls  and  the  bishope  of  England, 
1^  aerer  unng  thnr  right  to  the  personal  summons,  hare 
lupt  that  ri^t  to  petsonal  attendance  in  the  national 
iiiembly  whidi  was  once  conunon  to  all  freemen,  but  which 
other  heeeaen  hare  lost.  The  House  of  Lords  represents 
by  unbroken  nocamon  the  Witan  of  the  assembly  of 
Bsfisbuzy  i  that  is,  it  r^resenta  by  unbroken  succession  the 
old  aifimHiite  of  the  Teutonic  democracy.  Never  did  any 
iaititntunk  eo  ntteHy  change  its  character.  But  the  change 
hia  been  Aa  gndoal  result  of  circumstances,  without  any 
noleat  break.  The  "  land-sitting  men,"  on  the  other  hand, 
not  nuomoned  personally  or  regularly,  but  summoned  in  a 
mass  when  their  attendance  was  specially  needed,  gradually 
tost  the  right  of  personal  attendance,  till  in  the  end  they 
gaiqad  initoad  the  more  practical  right  of  appearing  by  their 
repraantatives.  Thus  grew  the  Commons.  The  steps  by 
vhiA  our  national  assembliee  took  their  final  shape  do  jiot 
b^in  till  a  later  time.  But  it  is  important  to^  notice  that 
Aia  firrt  glimpse  of  something  like  Lords  and  Commons — & 
lirtinction  which  doubtless  ^ready  existed  in  practice,  but 
which  is  nowhm  before  put  into  a  formal  ^ape— dates 
from  the  last  years  of  the  Conqueror.  v 

Hit  practice  of  summons  thus  gave  birth  to  our  final 
parliamentaiy  constituticm.  It  gave  birth  also  to  a  vast 
anmber  ctf  administratiTaand  judicial  institutions,  of  which 
Sif,  ve  see  tcaoea  before  the  Conquest,  but  which  put  on  their 
«vt.  definite  shape  under  the  Norman  kings.  The  practice  of 
sammons  produced  the  House  of  Lords.  It  produced  also 
the  cKrta  rtgu,  the  King's  Court,  out  of  which  so  many 
institutions  grew.  The  King's  Court  is  properly  the  national 
■snmbly  itself;  but  the  name  gradually  pame  to  be  con- 
tned  to  a  kind  of  judicial  and  administgitive  committee  of 
die  aastmbly.  Even  before  the  Norman  Conqaeat,  we  get 
a  flint  i^pee  of  a  body  of  the  king'e  immediate 
connsellon,  bearing  the  name  of  the  TkemngvuMnagmH, 
Ont  of  this  body,  to  which  was  gradually  attached  the  name 
cf  CHTM  r»gi»f  grew,  on  the  one  side  the  Privy  Council, 
and  est  of  that  the  modem  Cabinet^  and  on  the  other  side 
fts  eonzta  of  law.  The  Cabinet;  our  most  modem  political 
iadtntion,  an  inatitntimi  ao  modem  aa  to  be  unknown  to 
Aa  written  kw,  is  the  last  growth  of  the  principle  of 
wmmmis.  Urn  Oabine^  liha  bo^to  whidi  in  ounmon  use 
«e  have  latterly  oooe  to  g^va  the  name  of  Chtemvwit,  is 
a  btffy  of  thoae;  privy  eouncillon  who  an  speoally 
Miinoaed.  Those  who  are  not  snmrnoned  stoy  away.  All 
fts  king's  eonzt^  admimstntiva  and  jndiaal,  grew  in  the 
ma  way.  ^ley  were  oominitteea  of  the  naticnal  anembly, 
vhieh  gradually  grew  into  aepazato  being  and  separ^ 
powm,  aa  the  l4;iBlatiTe^  ezeentivek  and  jndidal  brandua  of 
gDvemment  parted  ofmore  dii^uut^from  one  another; 

Along  wtth  the  pMctioe  tA  sommona  grew  the  importance 
•f  ftoas  who  wen  moat  spedally  and  habttoally  summoned, 
tta  gnat  nSHan  vt  the  fcing^  court  and  household.  Soon 
•ftv  lha  CoaasMt  these  officoia  began  to  rii*  into  an 


impntanoe  which  they  had  never  held  before.  They  may  fiM.-- 
be  divi^  into  officen  of  state  and  ofiloen  of  the  honsa> 
hold.  The  notion  that  offices  in  the  faonsehold  were 
honooiable  is  part  of  the  general  dootaina  the  eomitatut 
and  ito  personal  service,  the  doctrine  ont  <rf  whidi  grew  thi 
nobility  of  the  th^pis.  Bone  of  tiieae  officea  were  simply 
old  offiesa  with  new  names.  The  tt^Ur  became  the  torn- 
ttabU,  the  ioiMr4ki^  became  tibe  Aamberlaitt,  tlw  aUmrd 
kept  his  En^iah  nanui  8«n&  «t  theae  poata  beeuna 
hereditary  and  almost  homnary.  In  some  cases,  aa  in  that 
<^  the  cumberlain  and  the  steward,  a  aeconduy  ofiSee  of 
the  same  name  grew  Of  greater  importance  and 
intmat  an  those  officers  mto  whose  hands  came  the  chief 
powers  of  government  under  the  king.  Nothing  is  so  • 
important  nndsr  the  Norman  reigns  as  the  exchequer.  But 
the  exchequer  is  nmply  an  oM  institution  with  a  new  nw  ex- 
name,  and  the  treasurer  is  simply  an  old  officer  with  a  new  '^"^'^ 
name.  The  king's  Jbonf  or  treasury  must  always  have 
had  a  keeper ;  but  the  hoarder,  under  the  Latin  name  of 
Uvamrer,  grew  into  increased  importance  in  times  whan 
the  main  oliject  of  government  seemed  to  be  to  fill  the 
king's  hoard.  The  hoard  m  treasacy  got  die  playful  name 
of  exchequer,*  and  it  grew  into  two  departments  of  steta^ 
adminUtrative  and  judicial  The  treasurer  himself  grew 
into  an  officer  of  such  power  and  dignity  that,  for  a  long 
time  pas^  his  office  has  been  put  into  commission  amonjp 
several  holders.  And  of  these  the  chief  ha*  drawn  in  late 
years  to  himself  more  than  the  power,  though  without  the 
dignity,  of  the  old  single-headed  treasurer.  The  chancellor 
again  is  fOnnd  by  that  title  under  Eadward  the  Confessor, 
and  his  office  must  have  existed  under  some  title  as  early  aa 
there  was  any  settled  government  at  all.  B^t  it  is  under 
the  Norman  kings  that  he  g^ually  grew  to  great 
importande  and  dignity,  an  importance  and  dignity  which 
have  been  more  lasting  in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  of  the  great  officials  of  those  days.  But  the  greatest 
dignitary  of  the  Norman  reigns,  the  justiciar,  really  seema 
to  have  been  wholly  new.  The  name  is  first  given  to  the 
regente  who  represented  William  in  his  ateence  from 
England;  and  the  office  may  well  have  gf^wn  up  through 
the  need,  which  was  felt  for  some  such  represek-tetiVe  when 
the  king  visited  his  dominions  beyond  sea.  The  justiciar 
appears  as  £e  first  in  rank  among  the  great  officers  of  stete; 
but  while  the  chancellorship,  remaining  a  single  office,  grew, 
the  office  of  the  justiciar  was  gradually  divided  among 
many  hold^  Ajoong  them  all  those,  great  and  amell, 
who  administer  justice  in  the  king's  name  muy  claim  to 
have  a  share. 

The  modem  judicial  system  of  ^gland  begins,  in  some-  i^leai 
thing  like  its  present  shape,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  But  tem."*' 
its  growth  is  one  of  tiie  direct  reeulte  of  the  Normau  Con- 
quest The  older  judicial  syaton  ia  essentially  local  and 
popular.  The  men  of  the  township,  of  the  hundred,  of  the 
shue,  come  t(^ether  under  their  ImmI  diiefa.  The  highest 
judical  body  ^  all,  as  well  as  tin  highest  legislative  body 
of  all,  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  comee  togeUisr  under  the 
chief  of  the  nation,  the  king.  At  leastasearly  as  the  reign 
of  .^Ithelred  we  find  azam^ea  of  rognl  commissioners,  like 
the  aiunof  tlu  Fnnkiih  emperom  sai  kings,  who  era  sent  on 
tiie  king's  errand  to  the  lood  oonrti.    After  the  Conquest 

this  ^tom  growi^  tin  in  Uie  end  the  lood  diiefi,  the  eari  and  k^nK't 
the  bishop,  an  wholly  displaeed  by  the  king*ajndgee.  Thusi^<\^;,f,»^^ 
gnw  np  the  lawyan'  doctaine  that  the  king  is  the  fountain 
of  justice.   But  tiie  popnlar  element  survived  in  the  various 
forms  of  the  jury.    It  ia  idle  to  debate  about  the  invention 
or  introduction  of  trial  by  jury.   The  truth  is  that  it  never 

'  Tho  oUar  aunM  m  Jtsau  sod  tIbMWM. 
Atqtur  vv  ths  ntabUilMd  urns  bv  tW.tiiiM  of 
from  tbs  parti-oiimiMt  doth  wittpiiltffiAQW 
viUU  saggMted  t&a  aottea  of  a  chsss'tosrd. 
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vu  loTfltttdd  01  lotrodaood,  tliat,  mn  mora  than  othar 
iiuUtntioii%  il  amphaticaUjr  grew.  Ita  germ  ma/  be  aeen 
in  tU  Iftoaa  'anei^  compotgation  or  any  othuTi  whars  a 
ntttter  is  demded  hj  the  ottlis  oC  men  taken  from  tlio 
commnnitj  at  lacgft  TIm  Conqveat  eanaed  a  etep  in 
adranee  1^  tke  more  constant  employment  of  recognitions 
taken  on  oath.  Under  Heaiy  IL  tne  pnctiee  wu  etUl 
farther  atxengthenod ;  but  itwai  not  tiQ  long  after  liis  day 
that  the  modem  idea  of  the  jury  was  eitabUahed,  as  no 
longer  iritnaaaea  bat  judges  of  facta.  When  their  jndicial 
character  vaa  fnlly  established,  Ihat  ia^  when  in  the  reign  of 
Ghailaa  IL  thaj  eeaaed  to  be  called  to  account  for  their 
rardieta,  the  old  popular  ehanoter  of  the  courts  in  a  great 
measure  came  back  to  them. 

In  thia  iray  jos^  became  mm  centralized  in  England 
than  anywhere  else.  All  the  weightier  causes  came  to  be 
tried  either  in  the  kisj^s  own  courts  or  by  judges  iountsli- 
ately  eommiasioned  by  him.  The  local  chiefs  gare  way  to 
the  king's  representatirea.  One  local  officer  iodoed  grew  | 
into  increased  actirUy.  This  was  the  officer  nlu>  in  each  ' 
ahira  had  always  been  apeciaUy  the  king's  officer,  the 
Mn-reeve  or  th^if,  who  looked  after  the  interests  of  the 
king,  while  the  ealdorman  or  earl  represented  the  separate 
being  of  the  shire.  Under  William,  earls  ceased  to  be 
appointed,  sare  where  they  had  distinct  military  dnties. 
Under  his  succesaoie  earldoms  gradually  sank  into  marely 
honorary  dignities.  But  the  ^eriff  was  in  the  Norman 
reigns  the  barest  of  alLofficers ;  for  be  hod  to  ooUect  and 
bring  in  all  that  wee  due  to  the  royal  exchequer  from  Uie 
endlaaa  aourcea  of  inoome  1^  which  it  was  fed 

The  main  poliUeal  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
thua  was  to  atrengthen  erery  tendency  that  was  already 
in  being — and  such  tendencies  hare  been  powerfully  at 
work  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  the 
the^nhood — by  which  the  king,  his  authority,  his  officers, 
took  the  place  of  the  nation  and  its  authority.  But 
the  older  system  was  undermined  rather  than  overthrown, 
and  the  oonrse  of  oar  history  has,  to  a  great  ertent,  giren 
us  back' the  old  institations  under  other  shapes.  Thus,  for 
instance,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  at  work  to  turn  the 
folkland,  the  land  of  the  nation,  into  the  land  of  the  king. 
To  this  process  the  Conqnest  gare  the  finishingtouch.  The 
stroke  by  which  the  whole  lay  soil  of  England  was  held  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  Conqueror  turned  all  /otkland  into  terra 
rtgit.  From  Domesday  onward  the  folkland  vanishes ;  but 
now  that  the  crown  laods  are  placed  under  the  control  of 
parliament,  aa  part  of  the  national  revenue,  the  terra  rtgii 
has  practically  become  foliland  ' agtiu.  And  while,  tiie 
king,  the  highest  lord,  was  thus  encroaching  en  the  nation, 
that  LB,  on  the  community  which  took  in  ail  others,  smaller 
lords  were  doing  the  like  to  the  lesser  communities  which 
made  up  the  nation.  Under  the  older  system  all  grants  of 
sac  and  $oe,  that  is,  all  grants  to  a  particular  person  of  any 
ipeciat  jurisdiction  exempt  from  the  ordinaiy  local  courts, 
were  in  their  own  nature  exceptional.  Aa  the  new  ideas 
grew,  the  manor,  aa  it  was  catled  by  the  Norouos,  6nally 
supplanted  the  tovntltip.  liswyers  gradually  found  out 
that  the  exceptional  novelty  was  the  original  state  of  things. 
Just  as  they  ruled  the  king  to  be  the  fountain  of  justice, 
because  he  had  gradually  taken  the  administration  of  justice 
into  his  own  hands,  so  they  ruled  that,  wherever  any  rights 
of  the  community  had  escaped  the  grasp  of  the  lord,  their 
existence  must  necesaarOy  be  owing  to  an  unrecorded  grant 
^  the  lord.  The  ancient  court  of  the  people,  the  eouri 
baroHt  was  held  to  be  the  conrt  of  the  lord.  Here  wain 
the  evQ  has  cured  itself.  The  lord  and  hit  court  have 
become  hannless  ;  but  they  remain  as  curious  examples  of 
tlw  way  in  which  Uwyera  have  read  the  history  of  England 
haekwarda. 

Both  aa  rogarded  the  greater  lord  and  the  leaser,  the 


tendeney  of  the  ideas  wlueh  th«  Koroun  Cmqunt 
confirmed  was  to  pnt  the  notion  of  pr^erty  befon 
notion  of  o£Sc«  Kugdu]^  the  hi^^heat  office  in  the  oonmon- 
wealth,  came  to  be  lo^d  on  mauly-as  a  poaaaaaioB.  Tba 
king  of  the  people  has  now  put  en  the  dhanteter  ol  the  lord 
of  ^  land ;  hu  title  gndnaUy  ch^gee  into  %  fom  whiek 
better  expreaaea  thia  new  poaition.  To»  King  Maalitk 
gradoolly  changea  into  the  JCinff  o/  Snyiana*  Wffliom  ub* 
aelf  is  atill  almoat  alwaya  Jitx  An^orum.  But  tke  -Mr 
territorial  title  now  begins  to  cnep  into  iiaa»  and  fiom  the  te- 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  centory  it  altomtiier  di^bkMiathtf 
older  atyle.  Btrttho  nmridaaa  did mnch mora  tluMftieiM^ 
change  the  royal  alyla  As  aoon  aa  oSoe  bad  ehanged  iata^- 
propetty,  as  aoon  as  the  ^ef  of  the  people  had  duaged 
mto  the  lord  of  the  land,  the  dd  rab  that  the  Jdac  ahrald 
be  ehceen  out  of  the  one  kingly  houae  began  io  etinea  iat» 
the  doctrine  ofiatrict  hereditaiy  right  The  genatil  landta 
of  the  Conquoat  were  all  in  favour  of  tlutf  do^rine;  but  tha 
circumstonses  of  the  reigns  which  immediately  followed  th* 
Conquest  all  told  the  other  way,  and  helped  to  keep  up  tha 
elective  character  of  the  crown  for  some  time  longer.  Tha 
ancient  doctrine  died  out  very  slowly,  but  it  did  die  oat  ia 
the  end.  And  then  lawyers  fonnd  out  that  the  crown  liad 
been  hereditaiy  frum  the  b^nnin^  and  ruled  that  thn 
king  never  died,  and  that  the  tnrone  never  oould  be  vaeaiilk 
On  the  other  hand,  as  office  was  turned  into  property,  ao 
property  in  land  was  himsd  into  office,  and  carried  with  H 
much  of  the  likeness  of  a  miniature, sovereignty.  TIsimm. 
doctrine  of  Nimogenitore  also  now  naturally  supplanted  th» 
old  principle  of  diriuon  of  lands.  No  doctrine  conld  b* 
more  opponite  to  the  old  doctrine  of  nobility  than  ^kt 
doctrine  whidi  everything  to  a  single  son  in  the  laaQjr. 
In  this  way  pnmoganitara  has  its  good  sid&  It  gsTe  as  « 
peerage  ;  bn^  in  giving  ua  a  peerage  it  saved  na  inm  k 
noUfue,  ■ 

The  immediate  ecdeaiaatical  effects  of  the  Norman  Con*  ^ggg*- 
quee^  thoae  which  in  truth  formed  part  of  the  proceee  of  tmiu* 
conquest,  have  been  already  apoken  of.    But  the  introdne^  ^mkT 
tton  of  foreign  prelatea,  and  the  closer,relat)ons  with  Bom&' 
worked  in  many  ways.  The  foreign  bishop  naturally  atood 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  native  clergy  than  his  En^iA 
predeceasor  hod  done.    Moreover,  the  new  theoriea  aa 
to  the  tenure  of  land  turned  the  biihop  into  a  baraot 
holding  as  a  tenf;it<in-chief  of  the  crown.    The  biahoyg^s^' 
became  in  hia  own  diocese  more  of  a  lord  and  leas  of  a  on  <f 
father,  while  he  was  often  kept  away  from  his  diocese  hjr 
holding  high  temporal' offiv.    It  gives  a  false  view  (tf  tlw 
case  to  say  that  the  <prelates  grasped  at  high  temporal  offioa  ;. 
the  ease  rather  is  that,  in  a  time  when  education  was  chi^f 
confined  to  the  clergy,  public  business  was  mainly  in 
hands  of  the  king's  clerks,  and  that  they  received  bishoprioi 
as  the  reward  of  their  temporal  services.  Under  such  bishnpa 
the  Church  was  secularised  and  fendalized.  Eodaeiastieal 
livings  were  looked  on  lets  as  offices  with  an  endowmeoli 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  holder  than  as  bentjleet  chargwl 
with  certain  dutiea  which  mi^bt  be  discharged  by  depn^. 
The  relation  of  the  parish  pnest  to  bis  bishop  put  (m  tw 
likenoss  of  the  relation  between  a  man  and  his  lord. 
the  same  time,  the  rage  for  founding  monastariee,  whiek 
was  at  its  height  iu  Normandy  at  the  time  oi  the  Conqnaa^ 
came  into  Englnnd  with  the  Normans,  and  in  the  Bsot; 
century  drew  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  foundation  of  fSU 
Cistercian  order.    The  love  of  exemptiona  of  all  Jdiub  lal 
to  a  constant  striving  on  the  part  of  eccleuostical  bodies  M' 
be  exempted  Aom  the  ordinary  eot^fsiasUcal  jnrisdietieik-- 
This  is  shown,  not  only  by  seper^  monaateries,  b«t 
by  the  cathedral  chaptwa,  eapmnolly-iAetB  the  iilaoe  oT 
chapter  ma  filled  by  a  monastic  bodj 
leanh  of  tho  Connnest  WitU  ^ 
ssveral  bishoprics  i  from  smoUar  towns  to 
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I       ife  Meordaaoe  with  the  oontin«irtaI*iurtion  of  a.  Uihop,  bj 
whach  fa«  vat  looked  on  aa  primarily  bishop  of  a  city,  while 
w  Sn^iih  ideas  he  waa  nuier  the  btahop,  fitst  of  a  btbe^ 
and  then  of  a  diatrict   But  thia  very  change,  one  made 
the  Kornun  bishope  themsalTeB,  may  well  hare  helped 
feo  bring  aboQt  that  eeparation  between  the  biahop  and 
his  church  which  datee  from  this  time.    The  biihop  who 
had  become  a  fendal  lord,  eren  when  he  wta  not  alto- 
gether away  from  lua  dioceae  on  the  Ung'a  aarriee,  comr 
monly  flxed  hia  dwelling-place  in  hia  mnl  caalle  rather 
than  in  hia  palace  in  the  aty. 
Kw-     Tho  aoeial  reanlta  of  the  Conqneit  were  ineh  aa  nat» 
rally  followed  on  the  general  tranafer  of  the  greateat 
estataa  and  higheit  offices  of  the  countiy.   Hie  ConQtteat 
itB^f  the  nilitaxy  occnpation  of  William^  waa  followed  by 
a  peaeefnl  immigcation  of  Normans  and  other  strangera 
into  Enriand,  eapecially  into  the  mwthant  townfc  London, 
abon  Si,  mceiTed  a  crowd  of  citiaena  of  Nonnan  lurtb. 
That  duae  men,  and  Cbe  Nonnan  aettlera  generally,  toned 
into  En^dhmen  in  a  vndarfti^  abort  time  ia  mm  of -the 
gxmt  featnea  <rf  oar  biatoij.  lite  canaea  are  ea^  to  aaa : 
wUh  moitmen,iftherebe  noqiedalreaaotttothaooDtrtiy, 
place  of  birth  goes  for  non  than  deacent  by  blood,  ud  the 
•tnngeria  gradually  airimilated  by  the  peoj^e  among  whan 
ha  dwefli.   And  in  the  caae  of  Nnnana  and  EDgwb,  wa 
can  hardly  doabt  that  origiul  Uadred  want  for  aoaettiinf. 
^lu  Nnrmaa  iraa  aimply  a  Dane  who  had  ftdoptad  the 
nanch  toi^aa  and  aoma  neneh  facbjona;  he  wu  eaidly 
wm  back  mlo  the  Teutonic  fold.   Bat  the  ewoautanMi 
of  Villian^  conquest,  hia  pretended  legal  daim  to  du 
crown  and  the  whole  mtem  of  legal  ftraona  wUA  gre^ 
nrand  that  daim,  helped  laigely  to.  bring  aQ  daaeea  of  Ua 
■atgaclB  togoOier/^Thc  Nonnan  aetiled  in  Eng^bud  wu 
diiTeii  to  become  in  'aona  aort.aa  Si^lahmaii.  ■  He-  held 
Ua  aatataa  of  the  King  of  the  E^g^h,  aoeording  to  English 
law.  The  foaioa  ct  the  two  nwea  was  ao  amedy  that  a 
writer  Uttle  mm  Aan  a  hnndred  years  aft«  ttie  Omqueal^ 
the  Mthor  of  the  f amooa  Dialog  d$  ^aeeario,  ooald  say 
tha^  among  the  free  popalation,  it^was  impossibU  to  teU 
who  waa  <tf  Norman  ud  who  waa  of  English  birth.  ^That 
is  to  aay,  the  great  nobles  must  still  hare  been  all  bat 
purely  Kwman;  the  lowest  classes  must  have  been  all  but 
panly  English.    In  the  intermediate  classes,  among  the 
townsoun  and  the  smaller  landowners,  the  two  noes  were 
M  intermixed,  and  they  had  so  modified  one  another,  tiut  ^e 
distinction  between  them  had  been  forgotten.    We  might 
aay  that  the  effect  of  the  Nnman  Oonqnest  was  to  throst 
•reiy  dasa,  asTe  one,  of  the  older  English  society  a  step 
downwards.   The  churl,  Uie  simple  freeman,  hid  been 
,         padnaUy  sinkbg  for  a  long  time  before  the  Oonqueet  In 
u     the  coarse  of  the  century  after  the  Conquest,  he  finally  suik 
'"^    into  the  villaia    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ohnrl  gradaally 
aank  to  the  state  of  Tillainage,  the  alare  gradually  rose  to 
it   The  Norman  Cooqnea^  while  thrusting  down  oTciy 
other  class,  undoubtedly  helped  to  raise  the  moat  wretched 
and  helpless  class  of  all 
tvnirr.     Bat  while  the  Normans  who  settled  in  England  changed 
into  Eoglishmen  with  remarkable  speed,  they  of  course,  by 
the  vary  fact  of  their  fusion,  did  mnoh  to  modify  the 
character  of  Englishmen.    A  way  wu  now  opened  for  all 
that  dass  of  ideas  which,  for  want  of  better  names,  may  be 
called  feudal  and  cIuTalroaa.    Chiralry  ia  rather  IVench 
than  Norman;  and  ite  devdopment  comes  rather  under 
the  Angerin  than  under  the  Norman  kingk    Still,  so  far 
as  Normandy  wu  inflnenced  by  France,  so  far  u  the 
Nonnan  Conqueet  opened  a  way  for  French  influence,  and, 
we  may  add,  French  kings,  in  England,  so  far  thia  whole 
class  of  idau  and  feeUngs  may  be  wt  down  u  reanlta  of 
the  Nonaaa  Conqnest.   Bat  ia  England  diivalry  Dover 
wu  really  dominant.    Tentraio  aotioni  of  right  and 


eommoB  aeuseirm  sercrwhoUy  driven  oat  For  the  man 
nnaasisted  by  birth  to  riu  woe  harder  in  acmia  agu  than  in 
oUiers.  Thero  was  no  ag«  in  Safl^tad  when  it  wia  wliolly 
impoasiUe. 

He  greateat  of  die  outward  diaagea  whidi  ware  caused 
by  the  Nonnan  Conqneit  wu  its  offset  on  the  language  and 
literature  of  England.  In  the  matter  of  language,  u  in 
other  mattery  the  Ctmqneatitadf  wroa^t  no  f omul  change. 
Whatever  dioage  happened  wu  the  ^adnd  result  of  Uie 
state  of  things  which  tiie  Conqnest  broaght  about.  F^«aob 
wu  never  aubstitated  for  En^di  by  any  f ormd  act  Doca- 
■msnta  weia  written  in  English  long  after  the  Cooqaeet ; 
and,  thoo^  the  vae  of  Enjg^idi  gradaally  diea  oat  in  the 
twelfdi  century,  it  diea  out,  not  in  fovour  of  Freoch,  but  in 
favoor  of  LatiiL  French  documents  are  not  found  till  the 
thirteenth  century;  they  are  not  otnnmoa  tall  tiie  latter  port 
of  that  oentury.  Aj  it  ww  with  iu^tntions,  ao  it  wu  with 
langoaga  ^e  old  language  wu  ndther  proaeribed  nor 
f<motteo,  bat  a  new  language  oame  In  by  th;  aide  of  it 
WiUiam  tlmadf  tried  to  learn  Ea|^h ;  his  s«i  Henry,  if  oo 
other  in  hia  fami^,  nadantood  fitj^idi,  and  seems  evea  to 
have  written  it  Heuy  IL  nndentood  but  seemingly  did 
not  apeak  it  Ity  die  ondof  the  twelfth  eentuiy,  ^gUah 
■aapiB  to  horn  been  the  moat  naval  toigao  amfiog  peu^  of 
all  daasT.  It  wia  the  language  of  ooouion  apee^  and 
of  tarely  pmolar  writings;  Irenchwu  the  mote  polito 
ana  faahianaDie  language,  the  lanpage  of  elegant  litnatnte; 
Latin  waa  the  laagoage  trf  leaning;  Every  edacated  nuB 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twsUdi  cetttuiy  mut  ban  bton 
bniliat  with  all  three. 

A  foieign  language  wu  thos  tem^  Into  Bidaad  dbiy 
side  of  the  native  language^  and  it  displaced  die  native 
language  for  certain  pnrpoeea.  Sadi  a  atate  of  things  ooold 
not  wl  to  haf%  a  great  ^eet  on  the  En^ish  language 
itself.  Thtt  afbet  lamly  toc^  the  naad  form  of 
atrengthening  tendendu  idiich  were  already  at  work.  Tha 
two  diangaa  wluch  took  ^aM  were  the  lou  of  th^  old 
inflexions  and  die  lirfosion  of  foreign  words  into  the 
vooabdoiy.  Ndther  of  theu  proceasra  begaa  with  die 
Conqneot ;  the  Conquut  umply  strengthened  and  quickened 
them.  The  other  Low-Dutch  and  Scandinavian  tonguea, 
whidi  were  broaght  under  no  aoch  influences  u  English 
wu  by  die  Conquest,  have  lost  dieir  inflexions  quite  u 
thoroughly  u  Englidi  has.  Even  the  High-Patch,  which 
keeps  a  oomporativdy  large  stock  of  inflezJon^  hu  loet  a 
large  part  of  the  forms  which  were  once  common  to  High 
and  Low.  We  may  be  sure  then  that  we  should  bava 
lost  our  inflexions,  or  most  of  them,  eren  if  the  Normans 
had  not  come.  Indeed,  in  one  form  of  English,  the  dialect 
of  the  North,  the  inflexions  had  lar^y  given  way  already,, 
diiefly,  it  woold  seem,  through  the  influence  of  the  Itenea. 
But  when  English  lost  its  place  u  a  polite  and  literary 
speeek,  when,  though  spoken  by  all  dssse^  it  wu  written 
only  for  the  lower  claseea,  there  wu  no  longer  any  fixed 
literaty  atandard;  the  grammaticd  forms  therefore  became 
eonfnaed  and  inaccorate.  We  aee  the  change  at  once  in 
thoae  parte  of  the  ClironidM  which  were  written  in  the 
twelfth  centuiy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  tongue 
had  taken  hi  a  few  foreign  words  from  the  first  coming  of 
die  Eof^ish  into  Britain.  The  Roman  miaBLonaries  brought 
in  another  Bto(^  The  Normans  brought  in  a  third.  But 
the  third  stock,  like  die  second,  consisted  for  a  while  m»inly 
of  words  which  were  more  or  less  technicd ;  they  were  new 
names  for  new  things.  Through  the  twdfth  century  the 
two  langoagea  stood  side  by  sid^  without  either  borrowing 
much  from  the  other.  It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  oentury 
that  Freoch  worda  came  ia  to  any  great  ortect  to  expresa 
thinga  for  whidi  die  En^ish  toogua  had  namu  ..dresc^. 
lima  the  Eo^iah  tongne  gradually  pat  on  tie  iMcr  chfrr 
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raetw.  It  remaiu«i  Tentomo  in  iti  Mwnoe,  Teatonio  in 
its  gmunatical  forma.  But  it  loat  ita  inflexiooi,  more 
thorongUy  than  soina  kindrod  tongnea,  not  more  thoroughlf 
than  Bome  othen,  Jft  also  rec«ivod  a  vast  iofiuion  of  Bo- 
manee  words  into  ita  Tocabolary,  an  infosion  far  gieatar 
in  degrae,  bat  axaetly  the  saoM  in  kind,  u  tb»  Twtonio 
inluiion  into  the  vocabulaty  of  ths  BimuuiM  laiqpuge% 
espedallj  into  French. 
■Acu  In  Utarature,  aa  diatingnished  from  langoaga,  and  also  in 
}^am.  >^  ^  Norman  Conquest  is  one  of  the  most  atron^y 
'  marked  epocba  in  our  history.  The  breaking  down  of  the 
barrier  between  the  inaular  and  the  continmtal  worid  did 
much  for  both.  Laanuog  had  gone  down  again  in  England 
tlirongh  the  Danish  inwioos ;  and  Eadward  the  ConfoMor, 
wUh  all  his  fondness  Rr  foreigners,  did  little  for  foreign 
seholaiB.  Und^  William,  and  his  son  Henry  things 
altogether  cboi^d.  The  &rtt  two  occupants  of  Uie  see  of 
Canterbniy  after  the  Conquest  were  the  two  greatest 
scholars  «F  their  day.  Both  of  them  were  atrangan  in 
Normandy  no  leaa  than  in  England :  Lanfrano  came  from 
Lombard  Paria,  Anadm  from  Borgundian  Aosta.  After 
diem  EngUttd  herself  produced  a  goodly  crop  of  acbolars 
among  her  children  of  both  zacea.  While  the  Chronicle 
was  still  writing  in  our  own  tongue^  a  crowd  of  bamed 
pens  recorded  Eo^iah  history  in  Latin.  Florence  of 
Worcester  told  the  onTamished  tale  of  the  early  Korman 
FNgna  in  a  ohfoaicle  which  is  English  in  all  but  language. 
Ueary  of  Huntingdon  preserved  to  us  large  fragments  of  our 
aiocient  aongs  in  a  Latin  dress.  Williun  of  Ualmeabucy 
aspired  to  ue  chuaeter  of  a  critical  hiatorian,  a  character 
still  men  nearly  leached  somewhat  later  by  Williua  of 
Newbi^h.  itateamen-historians  <d  Henry  IL'a  day 
follow,  and  lead  us  on  to  the  monastic  bisttnrians  of  the  thir- 
teenth  eentury.  Yet,  after  all,  one  would  gladly  exchange 
much  of  the  light  which  they  giTe  us  for  a  coutiauation  of 
the  Ei^i^ish  Chronide'in  the  Enj^ish  tongue. 

One  form  of  influence  on  language  was  the  almost  com- 
ChMom  In  pbte  exchange  of  the  Old-Englisli  proper  names  for  a  new 
gjjgjr  set  of  names  which  came  Ofer  with  the  Conqueror.  The 
strictly  Normau  proper  names,  those  which  the  Normans 
either  Iwou^t  with  them  from  the  North  or  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  IVanks,  an  as  truly  Teutonic  as  the  Eng- 
lish names;  a  few  names  only  were  common  to  both 
countrieh  But,  just  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the 
Normans  were  beginnuig  to  adopt  scriptural  and  saintly 
names,  which  were  all  but  unknown  in  England.  Wi^ 
the  Conquest  a  new  fashion  set  in,  and  the  names,  whether 
Teutonic  or  saintly,  which  were  in  Norman  use  gradually 
displaced  the  ancient  English  names.  A  few  specially 
royal  and  saintly  names,  like  Eadward  and  Eadmund,  alone 
Burrired.  Throughout  the  twelfth  century  we  constantly 
find  the  father  bearing  an  English  name,  while  the  son  has 
one  of  the  new  fashion.  This  point  is  of  importance.  It  at 
once  marks  and  hides  the'fusion  of  races.  It  helps  us  to 
see  that  many  a  man  who  Was  to  all  outward  appearance  a 
stranger  was  in  truth  of  genuine  English  descent, 
bmu-  Along  with  the  change  in  personal  names  came  in 
larr  ur-  the  use  of  hereditary  suroamea.  Surnames,  in  the  sense 
of  mere  personal  descriptions  or  nicknames,  were  already 
common  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy.  But  the 
hereditary  surname,  the  name  of  the  family-handed  on  from 
father  to  son,  was  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  unknown  in 
England,  and  it  jres  only  just  coming  into  use  in  Normandy. 
Tiha  Normans  brought  the  fashion  into  England,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  Conquest  gare  it  a  fresh  impulse. 
While  many  of  the  Norman  Battlers  brought  with  them  the 
surnames  which  they  had  already  taken  from  their  estates 
or  birth-places  in  Normandy,  a  crowd  of  men  of  both  races 
iiowtook  surnames  from  their  estates  and  birth-plat. »  in 
England.  The  fashion  to  some  extent  affected  local  nomon- 


dature  alsa  On  the  whole,  the  Norman  Conquest  aadb 
but  little  change  in  this  way.  Few  places,  if  any,  lost 
their  names.  But  some  towns,  castiea,  and  monasteries  of 
Norman  foundation  roceired  French  names ;  and  a  crowd  of 
Engliah  towns  and  villages  did,  aa  it  were,  take  Norman  snr- 
p*mi>»^  by  t-AUng  the  name  of  a  Norman  lord  to  distinguiah 
them  from  other  places  of  the  same  name. 

In  thoae  days  art  ia  almoat  aynonymons  with  areluteo-  ctoun 
ture,  and  the  changea  ia  that  art  which  were  wrought  by 
the  Norman  Conquest  were  great  indeed.  There  was  then 
but  little  room  for  great  diaplaya  of  artistic  arehitwtnro 
anywhere  but  ia  dhuzchea.  Bat  in  this,  as  in  all  periods  ot 
geooine  art,  the  style  used  for  building  of  all  classes  warn 
the  same.  Up  to  the  dereuth  century  all  Western  Europa 
had  built  in  one  style,  in  that  older  form  of  the  Boman- 
esqna  or  round-arched  architecture  which  came  direct  from 
Itilj  and  was  known  as  the  mat  SomaHut.  Its  most 
striking  feature  is  the  tall,  slender  bell-towers  which  in  Eng- 
land axe  a  sign  of  work  not  later  than  tiie  eleventh  ouitnrj, 
while  in  Oatmany  tbey  go  on  through  the  twelfth,  and  in 
Italy  th^  nerer  went  out  ol  ue  at  aU.  In  the  oobzm  of  tha 
elenntb  century  several  parts  of  Europe  struck  out  newsQrles 
of  thnrown,  which  still  kseptluxoajid  ardi,  snd  which  aro 
therefore  properly  claaasd  ss  latw  Tarietiea  ot  the  Bomaih 
esque  typsL  One  td  these  arose  in  Normandy,  and  wm^ 
among  other  Nonnan  fashion^  brought  into  England  by 
Eadward  in  the  building  of  his  new  church  at  Westminster; 
After  the  Conquest  the  Norman  style  naturally  became 
the  preniling  fiuihion.  One  part  of  that  fashion  was  then«,v« 
building  of  churchM  on  a  pganUe  scale,  sodi  as  had  nemsifte. 
before  been  seen  in  England.  Hub  fashion  led  the  Norman 
bishops  and  abbota  to  pull  down  uid  rebiuld  most  of  th* 
minsters  of  England.  The  earliest  Norman  BtjU  was  an 
advance  on  the  Frimitive  Romanesque  in  proportion  and  in 
vigour  of  style,  caatiug  off  the  mere  indtatioD  of  Roman 
models  which  had  lingered  for  so  many  ages.  But  in  mere 
amount  of  ornament  it  was  certainly  no  i^vance.  Th9  en- 
riched Normau  style  comes  in  later.  However,  from  the 
reign  of  William,  one  might  perhaps  say  from  the  reign  of 
Eadward,  Uie  older  style  gave  way  to  the  now.  The  Primi* 
tire  modela  were  now  followed  only  in  smaller  and  less 
important  churches,  where  the  use  of  the  slender  bell* 
towers  lasted  longer  than  any  other  feature.  Yet  the 
Norman  style^  in  supplanting  the  earlier  English  fashion* 
was  in  some  measure  influenced  by  it.  The  Noiman 
churches  of  England  have  some  distinctly  English  features 
of  which  there  is  no  sign  in  those  of  Normandy. 

We  are  told  that  great  improvements  in  domestic  ardii- 
tecture  were  brought  in  by  the  Nonnana ;  but,  when  w« 
see  the  tnw  Norma*  houses  that  are  left  to  us,  we  may  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  chief  change  v.'aa  the  freer  appli- 
cation of  stone  to  domestic  work.  I*^  wai  ouly  ia  houses 
of  the  very  highest  class,  as  in  kings'  pa.  aces,  that  there 
was  room  for  any  great  display  of  art  Such  buildioga 
allowed  of  the  great  hall,  with  rows  of  columns  and  arches^ 
like  those  of  a  church.  For  municipal  orcluteeture  there, 
was  aa  yet  no  room  in  our  island.  But  military  architecture  ' 
took  one  of  its  greatest  steps  in  this  age.  Fortification  had 
advanced  in  England  from  the  hedge  or  palisade  which  Ida 
built  at  Bamburgh  to  the  wall  of  squared  stonea  with  which 
.fthelstan  had  surrounded  Exeter.  But  tli%  Norman  ecuUe,  ^"'^^ 
name  and  thing,  was  brought  in  as  something  new  in  the  ^ 
days  of  Eadward,  and  the  land  was  covered  with  them  in 
the  days  of  William.  The  massive  square  tower,  of  which 
the  Conqueror's  Tower  of  Londou  ia  the  greatest  oxampl^ 
is  one  type.  The  shell-keep^the  polygonal  wall  raieed  moat 
commonly  on  a  mound  of  English  work,  is  anotiier  type. 
In  the  days  of  our  forefathera  the  castle  was  the  very 
embodiment  of  wrong  and  ^presaion.  The  Ch{^iicle  never 
apctka  of  costle-buihUng  without  snmo  e^tbet  of  hmnw. 
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•  One  Rtojt  of  then  duBgM  m  Aeirt  of  Ibrtifioatimwtf 
im  Jugely  tochaoge  the  ehftiMtarof  tbewsr&t*  ttmU  At 
tectica  irf  the  age  immedietely  foDowing  tha  Oongnert,  Tba 
Vlfim  mrtara  of  England  ia  «  varfire  of  ^tdiad  bottlaK 
^ndi  ia  the  warfare  of  ^Ifredj  nch  ia  the  warfare  of 
BrihtBoth  and  Ulfcytal  and  Badmnnd  Iranalde.  Bat  the 
warCare  of  the  twelfth  eentuij  la  meinlj  a  warfare  of  aiege^ 
The  takiiig  of  towna  and  ca^aa  la  endloaa ;  but  between 
Senlae  and  the  wan  of  the  thirtaenth  oantniy  we  hardhr 
meet  with  more  than  two  great  battlea  in  the  open  Ma, 
thoaa  of  Tinebebrai  and  the  Standard, 

ne  changea'  in  the  charaetar  of  wmdm  were  awompanied 
hj  a  more  general  change  In  tbe  art  of  war.  An  ancient 
English  amjr  fought  on  foot ;  tbe  borse  was  used  only  to 
carry  tbe  warrior  to  tbe  field.  ATben  tbe  time  for  action 
came,  tbe  king  or  ealdonnan  and  all  his  follmring  dia- 
moanted.  The  old  national  weapon  was  tha  aword,  which 
under  Cnut  was  exchanged  for  tbe  heaTj  Danish  aze.  Hie 
English  amiee  of  tbe  derenth  century  conaistod  of  two 
ela»ea,  both  footmen.  Tbe  bonseeatls,  the  paid  force,  and 
tbe  thegna  and  other  personal  foUowera  of  tbe  king,  wore 
coata  of  mail  and  carried  shields,  which  coold  be  made  into  a 
kind  of  fortification  called  the  shield- waU.  They  hurled  jaTe- 
lins  at  tbe  begianisg  of  tbe  fight,  and  came  to  doee  conflict 
with  tbe  aze.  Tbe  irregnlar  leries  of  the  aUree  came  armed 
with  azea,  javelina,  cbAm,  or  any  other  weapona  that  they 
coold  bring.  Bat  there  was  no  caraliy,  and  there  were  but 
few  arcbsra.  In  tbe  Norman  system  of  warfare,  caralry 
and  arcben  are  tha  diief  arms.  Tbe  mailed  knigbta  charge 
on  horseback  with  long  lances  raised  high  in  the  afr;  th^ 
use  the  sword,  and  sometimes  the  iron  otaoeyfor  doae  combat 
The  infantry  are  mainly  arebere;  the  moanted  archer  ia 
rare,  With  tbe  Conqneat  the  N<Hman  tactics  naturally  dis- 
placed tbe  English.  The  EogUshman  grasped  tbe  weapon 
of  hia  conqueror,  and  the  fame  of  the  Engliah  arcben  began. 
Tet  the  Korman  manner  of  fighting  was  itself  to  aome  ex- 
tent influenced  by  English  practice.  The  EngUah  archer, 
thongh  he  bad  changed  his  weapon,  was  really  tbe  true  heir 
of  the  Engliah  axeman.  In  the  fonrteenth  century,  as  in 
the  elerentb,  tbe  main  strength  of  an  English  arm^  lay  in 
ita  ififantry.  And,  earlier  than  tfaia.  the  old  traditiona  of 
English  warfare  were  sometimea  foDowed  by  tbe  Kormana 
themaalTea.  More  than  once  in  wars  of  the  twelfth  cen 
tniy  we  find  kings  and  noblee  getting  down  from  their 
horaea  and  fightiog  on  foot,  aia  ia  hand,  lik«  Cnnt  or 
HaraU. 

^  We  eaa  now  mm  up  tha  main  reaalts  of  the  Korman  Coo- 
bir.  ^ueab  We  can  be  hardly  wrong  in  calling  it  the  moat  im- 
portant erent  in  English  history  ainra  the  first  coming  of 
tbe  English  and  their  conrersion  to  Cbristianity-  It  was  a 
great  and  a  Tioleat  change,  a  change  which,  either 
ia  its  immediate  or  in  its  more  distant  results,  touched. 
eTeijrthing  in  the  land.  Tet  there  was  no  break,  no  gap, 
Iparting  tbe  times  before  it  from  the  times  after  tt  The 
chaDgea  which  it  wrought  were  to  a  great  exteat  only  the 
atreagthening  of  tendencies  which  were  already  at  work. 
Tha  direct  ebangee  which  we  may  look  upon  aa  forming  tbe 
Omquast  ftaalf,  aa  distinguidied  from  its  more  distant 
nanus,  ware  done  at  once  gradually  and  under  oorer  of  legal 
fona.  Ko  old  inalitutioDa  were  uprooted,  though  aome  ot 
them  were  nndermined  by  new  inatitutiona  set  up  alongaide 
«f  thsm.  Tbo  lerolution  which  aeemed  to  ho  the  orer- 
throw  oi  Enj^lsh  htedom.  led  in  the  end  to  its  new  birth. 
Under  an  unbroken  aaeeeauon  nl  natira  kinga,  freedom 
Bught  hare  died  out  step  1^  atep^  aa  it  did  in  some  other 
ludii  Aa  it  waa,  the  main  etieet  of  the  Ccoiqnest  waa  to 
out  the  ancient  English  spirit  in  a  more  definite  mS 
tatagoniatie  shape,  to  give  the  "i^^gHA  nation  new  laadeta 
iBthaomi{uanica  who  wore  gracUially  changed  Into  countiy- 


HMO.  taOf  If  tiK'niloii  d  thft  menTof  boO.*  taeti,  tg 
winiNdLtht  nhrtanea  of  tt»  old.JnatitiitioBi vndar  net 
ionna. 

Under  tin  Ktta  of  ibe  Ooaqiaarar  Bngland  ■ppean  fo)  jt^i^n  ot 
Uia  fliat  tima  in  bar  new  European  charaeter.  Looking  S!^^ 
at  her  ajn^lr  aa  a  power,  without  regard  to  the  nationality 
of  bar  inuibHant^  abe  now  aweara  aa  an  inanlar  Jpowat 
iwVip^  eonqueata  an  continantaf  ground.  William  fiufua, 
placed  on  tha  throne  by  ttie  English  peo^  in  oppositioii 
to  a  Korman  reroh^  Imke  all  hla  prondaea  of  good  goTaxa- 
ment,  and  ruled  aa  one  of  the  worat  tyranta  in  our  biatoij. 
But  it  would  be  hard  to  show  that  he  was  an  oppreasor  of 
En^liabmen  aa  FngUshmen.  His  rule  was  rather  a  tyrannj 
which  presead  on  all  dassaa  and  all  raoee,  though  the  natire 
Enclish  would  doubtless  be  the  class  which  felt  it  most  bit. 
terly.  Oodleaa  and  ricioua  beyond  all  parallel  before  or 
after,  he  was  still  a  captain  and  a  staleaman,  and  no  king 
better  knew  bow  to  niake  use  of  erei^  art  to  adranoe  the 
power  of  bis  kingdom.  He  won  a  large  part  of  Normandy 
by  force  of  arma ;  and,  whan  hia  brother  Robert  set  for^ 
on  the  crusade,  be  obtained  tbe  whole  duchy  under  coral 
of  a  mortgage,  Maine  rerolted  and  waa  won  back;  a 
pUTcbaae  of  Aquitaine  was  negotiated ;  Rufua  was  beliered 
to  hare  designs  on  the  crown  of  France  itaelf.  A  short 
war  was  waged  between  Bufua  and  Philip  of  France,  a  war 
which  now  bwinato  put  on  the  character  of  a  war  between  varwM 
England  and  trance,  rather  than  that  of  a  mere  war  between  '^reaoa. 
the  dake  of  the  Kormana  and  hia  orerlord  at  Paris.  The 
wealth  and  atrength  of  England  now  for  tha  first  time 
directly  told  In  continental  ^airi.  But  the  schemes  of  tha 
Red  King  wen  cut  short  by  tha  atroke  of  an  arrow  m  the 
Kew  Forest  ^id  August  11(>0).  By  an  agreement  between 
William  and  Robert,  if  either  died  chitdlwa,  bia  brother  waa 
to  succeed  to  his  dominjona.  But  at  the  death  of  Bufus, 
Robert  waa  far  away  on  the  crusade,  and  the  English  natioa 
hod  nerer  paid  much  heed  to  any  attempts  to  settle  the 
succession  of  the  crown  before  a  Tacancy,  Henry,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  the  only  one  of  h^  sons 
who  was  tbe  eon  of  a  crowned  king  and  bom  on  Engliah 
ground,  waa  unanimoualr  choaen  and  speedily  crowlied. 
An  Engliahman  by  birth,  if  not  by  descen^  be  ^irtbei 
married  a  wife  who  had  some  "FngtiA  blood  m  her  reina,^  Hsorr  I 
and  who,  in  the  eyea  of  hia  aubjectai  passed  for  an  English- 
woman. This  waa  Edith,  the  daughter  of  ilalcolm  of 
Scotland,  who  'at  her  marriage  took  tbe  Korman  name  of 
Matilda.  Tha  English  king  and  the  English  queen  were 
mocked  at  by  the  Korman  courtiera,  who  again  conspired 
to  bring  in  the  Korman  duke.  Again  a  son  of  the  Con- 
queror owed  bis  crown  to  English  lovaJty.  A  second 
Korman  inTaaion  of  England  followed.  RooMt  landed  at 
Portamoutb,  as  his  father  had  landed  at  PeTenS(7,  but  tbe 
policy  of  HeniT  found  means  to  send  him  and  his  boat 
away  without  fighting  (1101).  One  of  the  usual  agree- 
menta  was  made,  an  agreement  which  had  little  chance  of 
being  kept,  by  which  again  each  brother  waa  to  succeed  to 
the  dominions  of  tbe  odier  in  case  of  tiiB  failure  of  direct 
heirs.  But  Bobert  was  Incapable  of  ruling  Ua  own 
dominions ;  a  party  in  Nonnandy  Inrited  the  XUng  of  the 
Engliah  to  sare-tbe  duchy  from  anarchy.  Two  cax^iaigns,  au  wa 
ending  in  tbe  great  fight  of  Tindnbcai  (1106),  brought 
Komandy  bto  the  hands  of  Henry.  Hon  at  the  time 
looked  on  the  day  of  Tinebebrai  aa  uw  rereraal  of  the  day 
of  Senlac.  Konnandy  waa  ocmquwed  by  EnglandL  •§ 
England  had  before  been  conquered  hj  Kormandbr.  -  jSn^ 
ft  view  put  forth  tmlr  nw  aide  of  tbe  case;  bnt  fmn,  ona 
aide  it  waa  true. 

During  the  resti^  HenryVrdgntlimARB^Aneirig^^ 
in  England;  but  nearly  dieDi^BtodliinV**)!^ 
continental  ware.  ^Tha  worfare  between  Vnaei  ud 
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war»  with  England,  of  wUek  then  htd  bate  onfy  »  glimpM  in  tae 
days  of  Bnfui,  aow  htga  m  mnutL  It  ii  tns  that  the 
wanot  fianiy  vara  i^ad  wLt^  for  Konnan  and  not  at 
•11  En^ish  inteteiti,  and  Engliilimen  at  home  bitt^y 
e<nptaiiied  at  tin  taxM  whidi  wan  wmng  from  them  for 
wan  beywtd  asa.  Bttt  U  is  none  the  len  true  that,  in 
their  European  a^peot,  th«r  were  English  wan,  and  that 
they  tended  to  givetheEngundof  Henrya  wholly  different 
podtLon  from  tho  England  of  the  days  before  the  Conqoest. 
The  later  yean  of  Henry  were  chiefly  occnpied  in  schemes  of 
dynastio  policy  on  the  continent.  His  only  legitimate  son, 
the  iBtheling  William,  to  whom  homage  aa  his  snccessor 
had  beeli  dene  both  in  Normuidy  and  in  England,  was 
drowned  in  1130.  The  lung's  danghter  Matilda  had  been 
marriwl  to  the  emperor  Henry  T.  Strict  alliance  with 
Germany  formed  part  of  Henry's  policy,  as  it  had  formed 
part  of  the  polity  of  Gtodwine  and  Harold ;  and  the  two 
Henries  mnperor  and  kin^  joined  in  warfare  against  Lewis 
of  Fnnea  On  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Matilda  returned 
to  England,  and,  by  en  act  without  precedent  either  in  his 
kingdom  or  in  his  dachy,  Henry  proenred  that  homage 
should  be  done  to  his  dau^tar  as  bis  soccessor.  No  more 
bModad  striking  oommsnt  can  be  needed  ss  to  the  growth  of  the 
^^^r  ^  kingahipb    The  crown  was  beginning  to  be  so 

iiattid*.  thoroughly  looked  on  u  a  possession  that  it  was  deemed 
that  it  might  pass  to  a  woman.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  settlement  conid  be  more  opposed  to  modem  notions 
of  hereditary  righi  When  homage  was  fint  done  to 
Matilda,  Robert's  won  William,  whi^  aeoordiog  to  modem 
notions,  was  the  direct  heir  of  the  Conqueror,  was  still 
liTing.  In  Normandy  indeed  he  was  his  uncle's  enemy, 
and  in  England  his  claims  seem  nerer  to  hare  been  heard 
of.  But,  in  the  lack  of  legitimate  male  heirs,  the  choice 
«ther  cl  the  king's  natural  son  Bobert  or  of  his 
meter's  son  Stephen  would  have  been  mach  less  oppoied  to 
earlier  ideas,  both  English  and  Norman,  than  the  succession 
of  Matilda.  The  imperial  widow  was  presently  married  to 
Oeofftey  of  Aigon,  a  tnarriage  clearly  designed  with  a  Tiew 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  continental  dominions  oi  her 
father's  house. 

Bieetton  King  Henry  died  in  IISS,  leavinj^  ak  he  deemed,  the 
Swpbeii.  succession  to  his  danghter  and  her  young  son  Henry.  As 
•usual,  an  arrangement  made  before  the  vacancy  wip  set 
Bsid^  and  the  choice  of  England  fell  on  Stephen.  The  case 
of  the  new  king's  election  was  not  unlike  the  older  and 
more  famous  case  of  the  Section  bf  Harold.  In  itself  it 
wu  perfeetiy  good.  Against  it  stood  the  fact  that  Stephen 
lud,  with  tb*  rest  of  tha  chief  men,  sworn  to  the  succession 
of  Matilda.  Stephen  then  waa  a  peijnrer  aa  regarded  his 
own  soul;  ha  was  no  unrper  aa  lagardad  tha  nation.  Ha 
was  acoaptad  without  oppoaltion,  and  King  Henry's  son 
Robwt  iaA  homage  to  him  with  the  rest  But  Stephen,  a 
man  of  many  winning  personal  qualities,  waa  utterly  unable 
to  rugn  in  thoaa  timesi  Bebellions  broke  out;  Earl 
Bobert  asserted  the  rights  of  Us  sister  in  England,  and 
•Dsrsiij.  Normandy  was  eniqaered  by  her  husband  Geoffrey.  1^ 
empress  landed  in  En^and  (113d) ;  she  was  chosen  Lady 
(I  Ul)~the  name  Quean  waa  not  used ;  but  aha  waa  nerer 
crowned.  A  eiTil  war,  a  time  (tf  nttar  anarchy  and  haTOO 
raged,  till  (UffS)  another  agreement  of  tha  usnal  kind  was 
made  between  Stephen  and  Matilda's  son  Heniy^now  duke 
of  tha  Normans.  He  had  been  brought  orer  to  England 
a8adiild;hshadtakenhissharainthewan;  anditwss 
now  agreed  that  BUphan  should  keep  the  crown  for  life, 
and  that  Henry  should  succeed  him.  IhiM  time  the  agree- 
ment took  effect.  When  Stephen  died  in  the  next  yeer, 
Heniy  mceeeded  without  opposition.  Again  a  duke  of  the 
8««j  Normans  sueeeedsd  to  the  crown  of  England ;  but  Henry  of 
H«u7n>  At^ou,  by  birth-place  Henry  of  Le  Mans,  was  far  more  than 
duke  of  tha  Nonoans  and  king  of  the  English.   To  tha 


lanoB  of  Ida  mother's  father  he  added  the  lands  1^  his  fathfl^  riai 
A^}ou,  Maine^  aiul  Touraine ;  and  a  politic  marriage  gsn 
him  a  greater  dominion  ttaH  The  desi^  of  Wimam 
Bufus  upon  the  duchy  c^Aquitaine  came  to  pass  in  another 
way.  Tbt  groat  dominion  of  Southern  Gaul,  Foiton, 
Aquitaine,  and  Qasoony,  had  passed  to  Eleanor  the  daughter 
ci  their  last  duke.  Shs  married  Lawii^  the  heir  of  tha 
crown  ol  France,  who  almost  immediate^  succeeded  to  th* 
kingdom  (1137).  For  a  moment  Fnmoeaud  Aquitainc^ 
Northern  and  Southern  Gaul,  the  land  of  oil  and  the  land 
of  oe,  were  joined  together.  It  might  seem  that  a  kingdom 
of  France,  in  tie  modem  sense,  was  about  to  be^  But 
the  northem  king  end  the  souUiem  duchess  did  not  agraei 
A  canonical  objection  to  the  maniage  was  couTouantly 
found,  and  it  was  accordingly  annulled.  Tha  divoroad 
queen  at  once  married  tha  young  duka  of  the  Nocnana 
(1162).  Her  dominions  came  vith  her,  and  tha  pcinee 
who  now  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England  already  held 
the  greatest  power  in  Gaul,  apower  far  greater  than  tiiat  of 
his  nconinal  lord  at  Paris.  With  that  dominiMi  ha  won 
the  undying  hatoed  of  the  lord  whose  wife  with  hn  splendid 
heritage  had  passed  to  him.  The  king  of  Paris  was  not 
yet  to  be  master  of  Southern  Gaul.  He  was  to  be  again 
shut  up  in  his  inland  dominion,  wliilb  his  migh^  Tassal  hdd 
the  mouths  of  the  great  riven  and  the  fairest  cities  of  the 
land.  As  England  under  Cnut  might  seem  to  hare  beooma 
part  td  a  ficandinarian  empire,  so  under  Henry  she  might 
seem  to  have  become  part  of  a  Gaulish  em^ro.  The 
strictly  Norman  period  <^  the  English  history  comes  to  an  smr^ 
end  Normandy  and  En^and  hare  alike  become  parte  of  ^Ig^ 
the  dominicna  of  a  king  who  by  female  descent  might  be 
caUed  either  Norman  or  EnglLih,  but  who,  both  by  birth 
and  by  genanl  character,  was  neither  Norman  nor  En^ish. 
In  ruling  over  a  vast  number  of  distinct  states^  widely 
differing  in  blood,  lan^usge^^  and  CTeiything  else^  ruling 
orer  all  without  exclusively  belonging  to  any,  Henry  IL, 
kiufr  duke,  and  count  (tf  all  the  unds  from  tb«  PywDees 
to  the  Scottish  boidar,  was  tha  fntenunsr  of  tho  anpcmr 
Charles  V. 


It  was  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  sons  and  thagrand- 
son  of  the  Conquerur  that  the  chief  st^  were  taken  ^^H^ 
towards  the  fusion  of  English  and  Normans  Into  one  people^  Kne^ 
or  rather  towards  the  change  of  Normans  into  Englishmen. 
At  the  aooession  of  Bufus  the  distinction  was  in  fuU  force ; 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  it  is  clearly  Tisibls.  In  the 
course  of  Henry's  reign  it  so  far  died  out  tha^  thou^  it 
waa  doubtiess  not  forgotten,  it  was  no  longer  marked  by 
outward  distinction.  The  name  of  'P'-ngli»hm^ii  now  takes 
in  all  nativea  vi  En^and,  of  whaterer  deseoot  A  tola 
of  a  general  conspiracy  to  kill  all  the  NormsBS  soon 
after  the  accessiott  i£  Stephen  provea^  when  it  is  axaroinod,  j 
to  mean,  just  as  in  case  of  the  massaera  oi  St  Brica^ 
not  a  design  toslay  every  man  of  Norman  descent  in  Enj^an^ 
but  merely  a  design  to  slay  a  partioular  body  oi  Norman 
mareenaiy  soldiers.*  Eveiyuiii^  during  these  reigns  tended 
to  draw  the  two  races  mors  neariy  together;  nothing  tended 
to  ke^p  them  apart  Tha  brutal  tyranny  <rf  Bnfoa  wronged 
boUi  races  alike  :  yet  nun  of  native  En|^  •deeeent  could 
rise  even  under  hdn.'  Theooldde^otismof  Hentyatoooa 
benefited  and  offended  both  races  slika,  At  ono  tima  <f  , 
his  reign  we  meat  with  a  eompjalnt  that  would  admit  no 
Englishman  to  high  office,   When  the  eomplaint  is  teslo^ 


*  8m  JTufpry  ^tlttJforwtan  C<m««m<,toL  t.  p.  X81. 
,*T1wMnwor  t)t«ar«Md«rRabarttksw&oia«dwiB«,wbossliMoiy 
vtti  bs  fonnd  In  WilUua  of  Malatsbarr  tad  la  th«  Soottbh  mltar 
John  Fordno,  mbo  rtpnMBti  Tugot,  li  a  esn  Id  point.  So  it 
fhe  uMtiioD  of  Hanrr  I.  tltirs  wart  MTonl  EnglUhmoB  koMiac 
«1)b«ri,  on«  of  whom,  Oodrlo  ot  Ptttrlorottcb,  bad  bssa  Aatm 
tha  mottlu,  whopstd  WUUsm  RaAii  s  Isig*  wsb^lsmle  alial 
trtilr. 
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it  i>  foDtul  Hm  the  «xeIaiioii  «xtot)ded  to  n&tiTet  of 
£iif  land  of  both  races,  that  thi  prefenncc  vu  «  prefereoce 
for  mbwhito  f onignen  as  tuch,  Tb«  horran  of  th«  anarchy 
in  Stophen'i  daj'fell  on  both  racM  aliko ;  the  {or«iga  m«r- 
cenajiu  irho  laid  waata  the  laod  vara  hateful  to  both  alike. 
W«  may  lafely  way  that,  at  the  time  of  tho  aeeaaaioa  of 
Bflnij  ot  Anjoo,  the  maa  of  NoiDiaA  deKeak  bom  in 
Eogland  had,  altogether  ia  fMling  ud  Ivgalj  in  apeach, 
become  aa  Eogiiilunaa. 

Nooe  of  theao  thraa  raigna  was  a  tima  of  gnat  legialatiTe 
duBgei,  but  the  nigna  of  Bu/w  and  Henry  wara  tha  tima 
in  which  the  new  qrstem  of  adminutratton'Kraw  up.  Un- 
dai  Bofui  tha  doctrine  of  miUtary  ttnnrai^  and  of  tho 
IncidaQta  aonseqaeat  on  luch  tanoiai^  waa  put  into 
•yntMutio  ahape  by  his  rapacioui  ministor  BandoU 
Floanbard,  irhooi  ha  raited  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
^niis  man  ia  distinctly  charged  with  haviog  fint  subjected 
•eelauaatical  property  to  tluaa  burthens,  and  there  can  be 
Itttlo  doubt  that  it  waa  he  who  laid  them  on  lay  property 
mbibb  The  efideoM  ii  this.  Under  tl^e  Conqueror  we  see 
th*  ganna  and  begiauinga  of  certain  nsage%  but  nothing 
man.  At  the  aecesMon  of  Henix  they  appear  in  a  lyatem- 
ntio  ahape  aa  eatabliahed  nsiges,  usages  whiek  Henry  doea 
not  promiaa  to  abolish,  though  he  does  promiae  to  raform 
tho  abuses  of  them.  The  feudal  burthena  were  a  logical 
dodaetion  Iron  the  doctrine  of  military  tenure.  The  land 
S*  held  of  the  lord  on  condition  of  certain  eerrices  being 
rendered.  It  passes  from  father  to  too;  but  in  order 
that  each  successiTs  tenant  may  strictly  hold  it  aa  a  grant 
from  the  lord,  the  heir  must  receire  it  again.  For  the  new 
grant  he  must  pay  a  relie/,  the  price  of  the  rtlnatic,  the 
taking  np  again,  of  the  estate  which  has  Upeed  to  the  lord. 
Bat  it  may  be  that  tha  heir  ia  from  age  or  aex  incompetent 
to  discharge  the  lenrices  due  to  the  lord.  In  the  case  of 
the  minor  heir,  the  lord  takes  tha  fief  into  his  own  hands 
till  the  heir  ia  of  age  to  discharge  them.  The  heiress  can 
naTor  discharge  them  in  person,  she  must  discharge  them 
through  a  husband.  But  the  interests  of  the  lord  require 
that  idle  shall  marry  only  with  his  spproval,  lest  she  should 
carry  the  fief  into  tho  hands  of  an  enemy  All  these  occa- 
sions were  turned  by  the  perTcrw  ingenuity  of  RandoU 
finmbardinto  means  for  increasing  tbeioyal  refenue.  Tfa» 
wnrdshipt'-that  is,  the  temporary  possession  of  the  minor's 
estate, — might  be  granted  or  sold.  So  might  the  marriage  of 
tho  heiress.  The  lord  might  either  sell  her  and  her  estate 
for  money,  or  else  he  might  take  money  from  the  heiress 
hera^  for  lears  to  marry  according  to  ber  own  inclinations, 
So  with  bishoprics  and  abbeys ;  Flambard  found  out  that 
they  too  were  held  of  the  king  by  military  service.  During 
tho  Taeancy  of  the  benefice,  there  waa  no  one  to  discharge 
the  serrioe;  the  king  therefore  took  temporary  possession 

the  ecclniastical  estate.  And,  as  the  new  prelate  could 
not  be  diosen  without  the  royal  consent,  the  king  might 
prolong  that  temporary  poueuion  aa  long  as  he  chose.  All 
these  inf  orsncea  were  logically  drawn  out  and  atemly  carried 
into  practice  by  the  minister  of  Rufus.  The  utmost  that 
Henry  pledged  himself  to  do  was  to  reform  the  grouer 
oppressions  of  his  brother's  reign,  and  to  limit  his  exactions 
within  some  reasonable  bounds.  The  claims  themseWes 
went  on,  to  the  oppreuion  and  eorroir  of  snccessiTo  genera- 
tiona  of  heiia  and  heiresses,  till,  as  regards  lay  tenuree,  the 
vholo  aystem  waa  awept  away  by  the  famous  Act  of 
CharleelL 

There  ia  nothing*  to  makf  us  think  that  the  iBiu>Tation8 
of  Ilunbaid  were  erer  put  forth  in  a  le^sbtiTs  ahapo.  At 
all  erent^  no  laws  ,of  William  Bufua  are  extant  A  book 
y  extant  whi^  calls  itsdf  the  Lawa  ot  Henry ;  bBl>  like 
Ae  eodea  called  the  law  of  Eodward  and  Williani,  it 
ia  father  a  priraU  eompilatiuu  or  law-book.  It  has  a 
•extun  value,  aa  a  witucsa  to  tha  stato  of  tha  lav  in 


Henry  I.'s  time;  but  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a. 
collection  of  real  statutes  put  forth  by  that  king.  U  in 
remarkable  for  the  strongly  English  character  of  tho 
jurisptadence  described.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that 
the  compiler  purposely  gare  bis  work  aa  English  a  charac- 
ter as  he  could ;  but  there  ia  as  little  doubt  that  Honry 
strore  to  giro  to  his  government,  as  far  as  he  coultl, 
at  least  the  appearance  of  an  English  character.  In  his 
charter  he  grants  to  his  people  the  law  of  King  Eodward 
— that  is,  the  aystem  oi  gorenunent  which  prerailed  in 
Eadvard's  reign—with  his  father's  amendments.  And,  both 
in  the  charter  and  in  other  documents  of  hia  re^i,  the  tima 
of  King  Eadward  is  constantly  taken  aa  the  atandard. 
Henry  howeTar  kept  the  foresta  in  his  own  hands,  tndcksners 
preserred  the  stem  forest  law  of  his  father.  The  reign  of  *> 
Henry  ia  also  memmbla  aa  tho  tima  of  the  earliest  extant 
charters,  both  of  the  king  and  of  ot^r  lords,  granting  new 
privileges  to  borongbi^  i^ten  calling  them  into  l^al  existence 
for  tha  first  time.  Thus  tiia  eitiuns  of  London  aro 
exempted  from  Tuiuus  butthena  of  different  kindly  and 
from  the  junsdiotion  of  any  but  their  own  courts.  They 
have  further  the  farm  of  all  Middlesex— their  subject  dis* 
triet— and  the  appointment  of  their  own  sheri£  In  the  next 
reign  or  rather  anarchy,  the  citizens  of  London  appear  die- 
tinctly  as  a  ramtniiwto  or  fommttnt. 

But  if  this  period  was  not  marked  by  many  formal  changes  A4n)iiiii>^ 
in  the  law,  the  new  administratiTe  system  grew  stronger  ^"Hfy, 
and  stronger.  If  the  reign  of  Rufua  systematized  the 
military  tenures,  the  reign  of  Henry  systematized  the 
exchequer  and  the  great  offices  of  state.  A  family  of  able 
ministers  begins  with  Roger,  chancellor,  justiciar,  and  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  a  family  of  the  secularized  churchmen  of  that 
day,  most  of  whom  rose  from  the  king's  aerrice  to  high 
ecclesiastical  office.  Henry,  a  strict  administrator  of  justice, 
looked  no  less  narrowly  after  his  own  interests.  Under 
him  we  get  the  earliest  pipe-roll  of  the  exchequer,  and  a 
wonderful  document  it  is,  showing  how  many  and  how 
strange  were  the  sources  of  income  which  flowed  into  tbe 
hoard  of  a  Norman  king. 

These  reigns  are  also  of  the  highest  moment  in  eccleiiasti-  ^^^^^ 
eel  history.  We  now  see  what  the  ecclesiastical  effects  of  VwrriM<i 
tbe  Conquest  really  were.  As  we  have  seen,  the  tendency 
of  the  time  waa  to  make  bishoprics  the  reward  of  tempor^  ^^^|, " 
serrices,  a  practice  which  under  Rufus  easily  sank  into  admIio- 
direct  simony.  Yet  Rufus  himself,  in  a  fit  of  sickness  and 
lepentaoce,  put  a  saint  at  the  head  of  the  English  Church. 
After  a  vacancy  of  four  years  (1089-1093)  Anaelm succeeded 
Lanfraae  tn  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Anselm  was  forced 
into  the  office ,  but  at  this  stage  he  showed  no  objection 
whaterer  to  the  ancient  English  mode  of  investiture,  by 
which  the  prelate  received  hu  staff  from  the  king,  and 
became  his  man.  But,  in  such  a  roign  as  that  of  Rufus, 
tbe  tendencies  of  such  a  man  as  Anselm  could  not  fail  to 
be  Romewards.  Rome  might  well  seem  to  be  the  seat  of 
law,  as  opposed  to  tbe  unlau  of  the  reigning  king.  Tho 
quarrel  began  about  the  ecVnowledgment  of  a  pope  of  dis- 
puted title,  it  went  on  about  various  mattere,  till  Anselm 
crossed  tbe  sea  to  confer  with  Pope  Urban.  lie  remained 
in  banishment  tUl  the  death  of  Rufus,  and  learned  at  Bari 
and  at  Rome  that  tbe  laws  of  Eogland  were  evil,  that  no 
churchman  ought  to  receive  investiture  from  a  lay  lord  or 
do  homage  to  a  lay  lord  for  the  lands  of  hie  church.  Ee 
was  recalled  hf  Heniy,  and  served  him  loyally  during 
Ilobert'a  invasion.  But  he  refused  to  do  homage  or  to 
eonsenate  the  bishc^  whom  the  king  had  invested.  A 
second  absence  from  England  (1103-1106)  followed,  till  a 
compromise  was  made  between  the  king  and  Pope  FasehaL 
The  king  gave  np  the  claim  to  invest  with  the  staff;  but 
tho  prelate  waa  to  do  homage  to  the 
Anselm  then  canio  bftclu      Digitized  by ' 
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Qrowth  coDtiDTcrsy  13  z  msmonble  <»Je,  not  the  least  so 

^MiSux  'l^^c^uw  HeDi7  and  Anselm  are  an  almoet  soUtai;  example 
«Umi>  of  a  king  and  a  bishop  vho  could  each  maintain  claiins 
|irhieh  he  held  to  be  n^t  vithont  loss  of  temper  at  breach 
<o/t  petsuul  fcien^hip.  Anselm  was  a  true  saint  He 
jwu  no  mere  stickler  for  eodenasUcal  prinleges,  but  a 
denooneer  monl  evil.  One  of  hu  canoni  again 
denonneee  the  slave-trade,  and  indeed  denooncea  ilavery 
itselt  Yet  it  is  pUn  that  thmngh  Anselm  the  power  of 
the  Boman  aee  in  England  greatly  advanced,  and  he 
kbonred  hard  to  forlnd  the  English  use  which  allowed 
marriage  to  the  clergy.  Under  his  successors  the  claims  of 
Bomo  grew  yet  faster,  and  a  succession  of  canons  were 
paased  against  the  married  cle^.  Undtf  the  anarchy  it 
18  not  wonderful  if  the  eodeeiaaticel  power  grew  :  it  was 
the  only  thing  in  the  realm  which  kept  any  likeness  of  law. 
Ecdeiiwttcal  synods  took  upon  themselves  to  judge  the 
king;  and  the  right  'of  snocesaion  to  the  English  crown 
ma  ai^ed  in  a  solemn  pleading  before  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  doctrine  of  clerical  exemptions  grew;  it  was  held  that 
no  clerk  might  be  tried  in  a  temporal  court  for  any  crime 
irhatsoerer.  Nothing  did  greater  damage  to  Stephen  than 
his  imprisoning  two  bishops,  the  famous  Roger  of  Salisbury 
and  his  nephew  Alexander  of  Lincoln.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  continued  to  draw  to  themselres  a 
large  class  of  causes  which  concerned  laymen.  Nor  was  this 
in  those  days  altogether  without  a  good  sida  The  bishope' 
courts  had  a  bad  name  for  corruption,  that  is,  for  letting  off 
offenders  for  money.  But  at  least  they  were  not  bloody. 
As  they  could  not  inflict  death,  so  neither  could  they  inflict 
the  horrible  mutilations  which  were  conmion,  even  in  the 
case  of  Tery  trifling  offences,  in  the  courts  of  the 'king. 
^n«cu-  This  period  was  also  marked  by  the  introduction  of  the 
wder."  Ctsterdsn  order  into  England.  Houses  of  this  order,  a 
reform  of  the  older  Benedictine  rule,  never  reached  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  Benedictine  houses;  but 
they  hare  added  a  special  feature  to  English  scenery.  The 
;monks  of  this  order  habitually  sought  wild  and  lonely 
spots ;  the  ruined  abbey  is  most  commonly  Cisteroian.  At 
the  same  time,  we  see  tiie  first  beginnings  of  the  uniTenity 
^  nainr.  ,^,(gQj  {q  ^Qgia^  Oxfotd,  a  flourishing  borough,  astroi^ 
militaiy  postj  a  faTourite  seat  nation^  asMmUiei^  and 
an  occasional  royal  residsnc^  now  became  for  the  first  time 
ft  Mat  of  learning.  The  teaching  of  diiinity  buan  under 
Robert  Pulleia  in  tiie  days  of  Henry;  that  td  law  began 
ondf  t  Taeariw  in  the  days  of  Stephen.  This  is  TsaDy  all 
that  W9  know  of  the  beginnings  of  that  great  nntretsUy ; 
hat  its  growth  most  hare  been  steady  during  the  whole  of 
thb  century;  for  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  neri  the  schdan 
of  Oxf wd  were  a  numerous  and  important  bo^. 
The  relatioas  of  England  to  the  rest  of  Britain  are  of 
R«u-  conndanUe  importance  doting  thia  time.  The  marriage 
ot  Halcolm  and  Maigaret  had  most  imp(»tant  results  on 
eeotlend.  countries.  The  Scottish  kings  became  in  truth  English 
kings,  more  truly  English  than  the  Normans  and  Angevina 
who  reigned  in  England.  Their  culture  was  English ;  they 
dwelled  mainly  in  the  English  or  Anglicized  parts  of  their 
dominions;  straogeia  from  England  of  both  races  were  wel- 
come at  their  court  This  English  influence  began  under 
Malcolm;  after  a  period  of  struggle^  it  became  fully 
estalJiBhed  under  Darid.  Malcolm  invaded  England  more 
than  once,  both  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  and  in  those 
of  Rofns,  and  his  last  iuTBsioo  saw  also  his  death  at 
•  Alnwick  (November  14,  1093).  This  invasion  was 
perhaps  caused  1^  an  act  of  the  king  of  the  English 
which  may  well  have  been  dangerous  to  Scotland.  Rufua 
'was  the  one  king  of  his  race  who  enlarged  the  actual 
kingdom  of  Engluid.  He  made  Cumberland,  meaning  by 
ihat  name  the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle,  an  iiite<^ml  part  of 
'EnclandJ  he  peopled  it  with  colonists  frum  southern 


England,  and  he  rebuilt  or  repaired  the  local  capital,  which 
heaun<  a  strong  fortress  against  Scotland.  After  Uolcotm 
came  a  time  of  struggles  betwemtiu  Scottish  and  the  now 
English  party  in  Scotland,  which  was  ended  by  Eadgor, 
the  son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  bring  placed  on  tlw 
throne  by  English  belp^  Under  his  reign  and  those  of 
Alexander  and  David  (1097-11S3)  the  tdations  between 
England  and  Scotland  were  doee,  and,  as  Imig  as  Henry  <Mf 
England  lived,  perfectly  peaeefnL  In  Stephen's  day 
David  asserted  the  rights  of  his  niece  the  empnws ;  he 
twice  invaded  England;  he  suffered  a  greet  defeat  in  the 
bettle  of  the  Standard ;  but  he  obtained  the  eesnon  of  the 
newly  won  land  of  Cumberland,  and  also  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland.  like  Lothian  at  a  former  time,  these 
lands  were  to  be  held  as  English  earldons.  Their  poasesuon 
by  the  Scottish  kings  was  short ;  but  it  doubtless  tended, 
along  with  other  things,  to  make  Lotiiian  become  more 
directly  a  part  of  the  Scottish  realm. 

Along  the  Welsh  frontier  the  poww  of  England  greatly  ma 
advanced  under  the  two  Williams  and  under  Heniy.  We 
may  eay,  roughly  speaking,  that  South  Wales  was  conquered 
at  this  time.  But  the  conquest  amounted  to  little  more 
than  the  settlement  of  Norman  lords  with  a  following  of  all 
nations,  who  kept  up  from  their  castles  an  endless  warfare 
against  the  Welsh  in  their  mountains.  Bat  one  part  of  the 
land  was  eettled  in  another  way.  The  southern  peninsula 
of  Pembrokeshire,  and  seemingly -the  peninsula  of  Oower 
in  Glamorgan,  were  under  Henry  (1111)  planted  with  a 
Flemish  colony,  which  may  be  fairly  called  the  last  of  the 
Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain.  In  the  Flemish  district 
of  Pembrokeshire  the  Britons  and  their  tongue  vanished  as 
utterly  as  they  had  done  from  Kent  Two  of  the  chief 
towns,  Pembroke  and  Tenby,  keep  Wejfth  names  in  a  eompt  j 
form ;  the  rest  of  the  local  nomsD^idtiire  preserrss  ui!  | 
names  of  the  Flemish  leaders.  .' 

^th  the  accession  of  Henry  ctf  Anjou  a  new  period  Mstf 
begins.  The  purely  English  period  has  ended.  The^*" 
Norman  period  has  ended  also ;  England  and  Normandy 
are  alike  under  the  rule  of  the  eosmop<^tan  ptiaoe  from 
Le  Hans.  Englishmen  tried  to  see  a  native  king  in  the 
man  who  wprang  thton^  three  generations  of  fsmsMS  from 
the  son  of  £admand  Ironside.^  And  Henry  waa  too  wist  to 
refuse  to  listen.  Whatever  bwai^  he  was  not  Koraian,  and 
under  him  the  last  traees  of  distinction  between  men  of 
EogUdi  and  of  Norman  birtiL  in  En|^nd  altogether  died 
out  Ofa]lthekingibatweentiiaC«u|n«orand£dwardthe 
Flrs^  he  haa  the  best  right  to  the  name  of  Iaw|^Ter.  1^ 
is  not  the  author  of  any  formal  code ;  but  he  is  the  anther 
ot  a  greatei;  nnmbw  id  actual  enaetounta  than  any  kii^ 
before  him.  His  reign  falls  naturdly  into  three  part& 
The  first  is  taken  np  with  therestoratiMi  of  order  after  the 
anarchy.  To  this  work  the  young  prince  of  twenfy-one^- 
who  had  already  won  a  name  beyond  the  sea,  gave  himself 
with  a  good  wilL  He  was  helped  in  the  workVby  one  of  | 
the  clerical  statesmen  of  the  age,  Thomas  the  eon  of  Gilbert 
Becket  of  London,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  and  ths^^ 
king's  chancellor.  Thomas  ts  one  of  tite  great  examples  oi^^  I 
the  fusion  of  Normans  and  English.  Bom  in  London  of 
Norman  parents,  he  appears  throughout  his  career  as  a 
passionate  lover  of  his  native  land  and  his  native  city.  He 
was  a  favonrite  with  the  English  people,  nor  is  there  a  wurd 
to  show  that  he  deemed  himself,  or  vras  deemed  by  them, 
to  be  other  than  their  countryman  in  the  fullest  senssL 
King  Henry  and  Cliancellor  Thomas  worked  hard  for  eight 
years  to  restore  the  nilc  of  law.    Oqe  great  difliculty  io 

<  See  etpeeiillr  tha  daaiulion  at  th«  Gntalcgin  Jttgvm  hj  yPiltcM ' 
nf  Riavauz  to  Heurr  H.    Tin  kiii|*>  paQsfmOi  JltmliM^  np  1« 
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tiuat  p«th  wiu  the  oev  doctrine  of  the  immouity  of  the 
(Detgf  from  lecaUr  juiisdictiuu.'  These  yean  were  a  time 
ot  oomparatiTe  peace,.hrok«u  chiefly  by  «  war  with 
Lewis  of  Ftaace  for  the  luoceesion  of  Toulouse.  This  war 
was,  «•  ve  shall  piMeaUjr  ae^  id  great  importance  tn  » 
GOBstitatioual  point  <^  Tiew ;  and  in  it  the  dianeellor's 
(luietiona,  ecdeaiastical  and  civil,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
•bowing  himself  in  the  third  character  of  a  itbtat  man-at- 
imkut  'wtm.  At  last,  on  the  death  Archbishop  Tlieobald 
4r.ft  (1163),  Heory  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  nuaiog  his 
gnat  minister  to  the  sm  of  Cantarbiur,  and  tha  further 
j  Btstaka  of  expecting  the  new  archhiihop  to  remain  hia 
minister.  The  atop  ma  in  vtnj  way  new;  other 
biihoprica  had  been  used  as  lewarda  for  temporal  services; 
'  the  primacy  had  been  reaerved,  if  not  alwaya  for  aainta,  at 
least  for  men  whose  character  was  not  prominently  worldly. 
Most  archbuhops  had  been  monka.  And  though,  both 
bsfore  and  after  the  CuiiqueiiC,  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
bad  been  rulers  of  the  realm  in  more  characters  than  one, 
aa  archbishop  had  erer  held  a  post  in  the  king'tf  service 
like  that  of  chancellor.  The  see  was  forced  upon  Thcmas ; 
hnt,  once  archbishop,  he  put  on  the  character  of  his  new 
oflBca  in  all  its  fulness.  As  a  mere  deacon  holding  secular 
^ea^  he  had  been  the  king's  most  trusty  servant ;  now 
hocone  priest,  bishop,  archbi^op,  he  threw  up  his  secular 
pos^  and  became  the  champion  of  the  ecclesiastical  claims 
In  their  most  extravagant  ahape.  Quarrels  soon  arose 
iLitii.  between  him  and  the  kin^,  quarrels  which  neither  king 
Cuito  Bor  primate  carried  on  m  the  spirit  of  Anselm  and 
Henry  L  Thomas  showed  himself  violent  ani^  provoking  ; 
Henry  showed  himself  mcau  aud  spiteful.  The  first  great 
quarrel  arose  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  claims  ;  for  Thomas, 
in  his  new  position,  tried  to  shelter  even  the  most  guilty 
churchman  from  any  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
temitoral  courts.  The  king  caused  a  body  of  ordinances, 
known  as  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendoo,  to  be  drawn 
op,  which  professed  to  state  the  law  as  it  stood  under 
Henry  L  before  the  anarchy.  They  were  certainly  not, 
as  the  ecclesiastical  party  called  them,  innovations  of  his 
qn;  but  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  seem 
Innovations  to  the  ecclesiastical  party.  There  was  to  be 
BO  appeal  to  any  power  out  of  the  realm  without  the  kmg's 
ipecud  leave.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  clergy  were 
not  to  leave  the  realm  without  the  king's  licence.'  The 
Mclesiastical  courts  wero  no  longer  to  shelter  offenders 
against  the  lawn  of  the  land.  Advowsons  were  declared  to 
be  lay  fees.  The  baronial  character  of  the  estates  of 
Vnahopa  and  abbots  was  diirtiuctly  aoserted,  aud  on  this 
fellowad,  as  a  logical  consequence,  the  rule  that  thone  estates 
■honld  pass  into  the  kii^s  hands  during  a  vacancy. 
Beetiona  of  prelates  were  to  be  mads  in  the  king's  chapel, 
with  his  consent.  Another  provision  was  added,  not 
wholly  new,  and  which  hardly  touched  the  general  question, 
hnt  which  BtiU  marks  the  growth  of  the  new  ideas.  The 
nDun  was  not  to  be  admitted  to  holy  orders  withont  the  eon- 
sant  of  hia  lord.  The  eccleaiastical  legislation  of  Henry  IL 
was,  in  fact,  only  a  little  mora  than  a  codifieatiihi  of  the 
prsetirs  of  Henry  I.  ;*it  was  only  a  little  leas  than  a  fore-. 
■taltiog  of  the  le^tlation  of  Henry  VIIT.  It  contained  in- 
nontioiiB  on  the  practioe  of  England  before  the  Koramn  Con- 

n;  but,  they  ^<ero  Ae  innovations  of  Flambard,  not  of 
yhimttelf.  But  the  attempt  woa  premature.  Thomas, 
ki  anumeiit  of  weakness,  assented  to  the  Conatitntiona,  and 
then  withdraw  hu  consent  Henir^  thus  for  in  the  right, 
potUaaeirmthemong by  raking  up  nU  kinds  of  foi^gotten 
•ocl  foivoloaa  demands  against  the  archbishop.  Thomas 
fled  from  Enghdid  and  found  shelter  in  Franee.  It  was  tlie 
fa*ewst  «t  Lewis  to  support  any  enemy  of  Henry,  A 
*sirr  tjino  of  dittpute  and  intrigue  followed,  in  w1ti'>h 
IWnuu  WW  Imt  fed)lf  aopportad  by  the  pops  Alexauder 


III.  Henry  sometimes  threatened  to  a^nowle<ige  th« 
imperial  autipupe;  ac^timas  he  forsook  Lis  o«-u  pu^* 
tion;  once,  men  said  at  the  time,  he  went  so  far  as 
himjMlf  to  accept  a  lotion  from  tha  pope.  At  last 
the  first  quarrel  was  patched  up  (1170).  Thomaa  eam« 
book  to  England  only  to  find  a  nav  and  distinet 
ground  of  quarrel.  The  king  had  caused  his  eldest  son 
Henry  to  be  crowned  by  Roger  archbishop  of  York,  to  the 
pr^ndiea  of  the  rights  of  the  see  <rf  Omtsrbuiy.  New 
exeommnnicationa,  new  disputea,  foUowad.  At  laat  four  his 
knighti  in  the  king's  service,  tni^aUng  «  few  hasty  words 
of  thdr  master,  eraased  from  Kormanoy  to  England,  and 
alew  the  archbishop  in  his  own  church. 

Thomaa  really  died  for  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Can-  Later 
terbury,  not  iot  any  more  general  priudplo.  But  tha  ascood 
quarrel,  aa  oonld  not  fail  to  happen^  got  mixed  up  in  men's 
minds  with  the  first;  and  the  murdered  archbiahop  waa 
looked  on  as  a  saint  and  as  a  martyr  to  the  general 
privileges  of  the  church.  The  dead  martyr  waa  a  mote 
dangerous  enemy  to  the  king  than  the  living  primate  had 
been.  We  now  enter  on  the  third  period  of  Henry'a  r?ign, 
a  time  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  Hen^  had  to  struggle 
against  foea  on  every  side,  but  <^6fly  against  foea  that  were 
of  his  own  household.  His  overlord  of  France,  his  vasaal  of 
Scotland,  hia  own  nobles,  his  wife  aud  his  own  children,  were 
all  arrayed  against  him.  As  far  aa  England  was  concerned, 
Henry  vcta  succeasf  ul  against  all.  The  rebellion  of  the  earla  . 
and  the  Scottish  invasion  (1 1 74)  both  failed.  On  the  conti- 
nent his  fate  waa  harder.  The  death  of  his  eldest  son,  the 
rebellion  of  the  youngest,  the  loss  of  the  city  of  his  birth, 
utterly  broke  down  his  spirit.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six.  ha  . 
died  (1189)  at  Cbiuon,  far  away  alike  from  England  and 
from  Normandy,  a  worn-out  and  broken-hearted  man. 

The  great  lawgiver  was  gone,  and  his  dominions  passed 
to  his  rebellious  son  Richard.  This  king  has  in  popular  Retpnot 
belief  become  one  of  the  heroes  of  England,  "rhat  hefj^'J^^. 
should  ever  have  been  looked  upon  as  euch,  that  he  should 
by  strangers  have  been  so  looked  ui5on  even  in  his  own  time, 
shows  how  England  had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  the  head 
aud  centre  of  the  vast  dominion  of  her  kbgs.  Personally 
Richard,  though  burn  on  English  ground,  was  the  least 
English  of  all  our  kings.  Invested  from  his  earliest  years 
with  his  mother's  Soutnem  dominions,  Richard  of  JEV)itou 
'had  little  in  him  either  of  England  or  of  Normandy:  he 
was  essentially  the  man  of  Southern  GaoL  Twice  in  his 
reign  he  visited  England;  to  be  crowned  on  his  first  acces- 
sion, to  bo  crowned  again  after  his  German  captivity.  The 
rest  of  his  time  was  spent  in  bis  cmsade,  and  in  various 
continental  disputes  which  concerned  England  not  at  all, 
except  so  far  as  she  had  to  pay  for  them.  The  mirror  of 
chivalry  was  the  meanest  ana  moat  insatiable  of  all  the 
epoilers  of  her  wealth.  For  England,  as  a  kingdom,  all 
that  he  did  was  to  betray  her  independence  by  a  homage 
to  the  emperor,  which  formed  a  precedent  for  a  more  famous 
homage  in  the  next  reign.  His  reign  is  an  important  one 
in  constitutional  progress,  bnt  as  snrh  it  ww  the  retgn  of 
his  ministets  and  not  of  himself.  One  event  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign  has  been  often  misunderstood.  A  com- 
motion was  raued  in  London  (U96)  by  Willbm  the  son  of 
Ovbert,  known  as  William  with  the  Long  Beard,  a  fellow-  ^editton 
emsader  and  seemingly  a  personal  friend  of  tho  king's. 
WOliam  prttfessed  to  big  the  champion  of  the  poor  agunst  nts- 
the  rich.  Out  of  this  a  romantie  ttorj  grew  that  he  wos  ^*^*^ 
the  champion  of  the  Eoj^^sh  againat  tha  Normona,  The 
wrttem  of  hia  own  time  i&um  ttuit  he  was  deemed  a  martyr 
by  his  followen  and  a  traitor  by  his  enemies ;  bot  thsy 
give  no  faint  that  he  was  Oia  ehamioon  of  one  race  against 
another.  Nor  do  they  give  us  any  ciiurta  to  his  own 
dcaeont.  English  or  Norman.  There  Uym3ilCd<3^W0 
yrtiiitt  of  t^  laion  of  Beni;  or  Bichaid  to  make  uMhink 
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thit  tlw  AiEfcui^oii  between  the  two  races  vas  at  all  re- 
jmembered  in  any  hostile  senae.  Everythiiig  shona  that 
all  the  ishabitanta  of  the  kingdom  were  fast  drawing 
together,  in  opposition  to  men  bom  out  of  the  realm, 
whether  in  Normandy  or  anywhere  else. 
»  Richard  died^  as  he  had  lived,  far  away  from  England  and 
Normandy,  in  a  petty  quarrel  with  a  Southern  vaisal  (1199). 
Conatitutional  progress  had  gone  on  silently  in  hia  absence. 
In  the  next  reign  freedom  had  to  be  won  ppenly  from  a 
tyrant  by  force  of  arms.  No  period  of  our  histoiy,  aare 
WM  of  the  OonTeraioB  and  the  Conqveat,  irof  greats 
ugpoxtenee  than  the  aerenteen  jrears  of  John.  A  popular 
oonfnaioD  has  to  fae  got  rid  of  with  regard  to  Ua  accenion 
It  the  death  of  Biohud.  John,  the  yonngeat  son  of  Heniy, 
waa  the  taly  anrriTor  of  his  biotiien;  Imt  OeoAey,  the 
third  eon  fdEnny,  had  left  a  son  Artfanr.  lUdiaidaeema 
•ft  OM  time  to  h«n  dengned  Arthur  iot  his  saccessor. 
BttthialastbeqnaatwaainfaTonr  of  Ids  brother;  and,  eTen 
-without  that  beqnea^  all  Engliah  precedent  was  is  £iTonr 
(tf  the  brother  rwier  Uuu  ci  tha  nephew.  Aithur  doea  not 
■eem  to  haTO  had  a  sing^  paitiian  rither  in  Normandy  or 
in  Kngland.  John  was  recnTod  as  duke,  choaen  and 
crowned  as  Vng,  without  oppositioii.  But  on  the  continent 
generally  the  new  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  had  made 
much  greater  advances  than  it  had  in  England.  Aiyou 
admowledged  Arthur;  and  Kulip  of  France  waa  led  by  an 
obTiotia  p^ey  to  reoeiTe  hia  honuiga  £cv  all  the  eimtinental 
dominicma  <d  Ua  nnde.  But  Arthur  and  hia  followers  were 
soon  cmahad  1^  tiw  king-duke  (1202),  and  the  disappear- . 
anee  of  Arthur  left  little  room  nv  doubt  that  he  had  been 
put  out  of  the  way  by  his  uncle.  The  king  vi  the  IVench 
ealled  into,  being  a  new  jurisprudoice  out  k  the  romancea 
of  Charlemagne,  and  called  on  the  twelve  peera  of  France 
to  ait  in  judgment  on  tiieir  felon  brother.  Benteiue  of 
f  orfeitttra  of  all  lands  held  of  the  French  crown  waa  pro* 
nonnced  against  John.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  by 
an  oa^y  oonqnesi  oi  continental  Normandy.  Tht.  islands 
clave  to  their  duke,  and  th«y  have  ever  rince  remained 
poasearions  of  tha  JE^liah  crown,  keeping  thnr  local  in^^ 
pendence  and  thur  ancient  lawa.  On  bualf  of  &b  duchy 
Jdindidnot  strike  a  Uow;  buthe  ledmoro  than  me  ezpe- 
dition^to  aacure  or  to  win  Mdc  his  aonthem  dominions,  uid 
the  final  result  waa  that,  of  all  the  c<mtioental,^K)sseBsi(Hi% 
of  Henry  and  Bidiard,  Aqoitaine  alone  remained  to  their 
anccesaors.  Tbe  relations  of  England  to  the  continent  were 
thua  completely,  changed.  Under  Henry  and  Richard 
Ei^and  had  been  only  one,  though  the  greatest,  among  the 
enSess  possesuons  of  her  kii^;.  Now  that  Normandy, 
Haine^  and  Aqjon  becalne  pravinoes  of  France,  Aqoitaine 
became  distinctly  a  distant  dependency  of  England.  To 
the  erown  of  Frutce  the  gain  waa  beyond  words ;  the  king 
waa  now  a  greater  potentate  than  iny  of  his  vassals.  He 
had  won  back  those  old  posaessions  of  the  French  duchy 
whidihad  so  long  cot  off  itsdnkeaand  kings  from  the  sea. 
To  England  the  loss  was  the  greatest  of  gains.  It  broke  the 
last  tie  which  bound  any  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land to  ai^  hud  beyond  a«  four  seas  of  EngUnd.  Ifany. 
thing  was  still  wanting  to  wipe  out  every  trace  of  distinction 
between  the  descendanta  of  thoae  who  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  earlier  had  been  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
the  French  conquest  of  Normandy  did  the  work.  JBvery 
man  in  En^^and  waa  now  an  Ei^ishman,  and  nothing  but 
an  Engltsfaman.  One  question  coly  has  to  be  asked :  Why 
did  Normandy,  the  old  foe  of  France,  submit  bo  tamely  to 
a  French  conquest  1  The  reason  seems  plain.  Normandy 
|waa  a  conquered  land.  With  Henry  L  the  line  of  her 
national  dukea  had  ended.  Ji  the  French  king  was  a 
■itranger,  he  was  not  more  a  stranger  than  the  king  of 
England  and  count  of  Anjou.  The  duchy  really  lost 
B^iug  by  paminc  from  a  stata  which  might  aaem  that  of 


a  dependency,  to  become  an  integral  portion,  often  a  royal 
apanage,  of  a  kingdom  of  its  own  speech.  Aqoitaine,  on  the 
other  hand,  foreign  alike  tc^&igland,  Normandy,  and  Pnaca, 
fouftd  its  account-in  cleaving  to  the  more  distant  aorerMgn.  I 
The  nobles  were  drawn  to  France  by  conmunity  of  feeling  ' 
inmany  waya;  but  the  cities  dave  to  the  distant  kin|^  who 
was  their  aUy  and  protector  rather  than  their  nastar, 

Tht  English  nation  was  now  united :  the  smaller  mass  of 
the  conqnerors  had  bera  received  and  ■^•'twpfit*^  by  the 
greater  maas  of  the  conquered.  Eventa  now  thickly  press 
one  upon  anothM*,  and  iH  of  them  tended  to  draw  all  the 
Bons  of  the  wnl  closer  and  closer  together.  John,  likejofaDi 
Ridiard,  waa  bom  in  EnglaBd ;  bnt,  like  Richard,  he  waa 
in  feeling  neither  En^iu  nor  Norman.  Ha  surrounded  i^- 
himself  with'foreign  counsellors  and  with  foreign  aoldien. 
He  pressptly  plunged-  into  an  •cclesiastical  quarrel  wbidi 
showed  the  weak  ride  of  tiie  occlesiastical  policy  of  the 
Onquano'.  It  needed  William  himself  to  cany  ont 
WiDiam'ii  sp/tofL  A  dispotad  election  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  gave  Innocent  III.  an  <q>portnui^  for  putting 
in  a  nominee  of  his  own,  and  hia  du^oe— it  musthave  been  j 
unwittiiigly— fell  on  one  (tf  tha  foremost  of  English  I 
patriots,  on  the  first  of  the  noble  band  who  d^ed  praa 
and  king  alike  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  England.  Ihe 
candidate  of  tiie  king  and  the  candidate  of  the  mndai  bott 
gave  way  to  Stephen  Langton.  Jdm  had  so  uttariy  tamed 
away  from  him  all  the  hearts  of  his  peo^e  that  none  rtood 
by  him,  even  when  the  pope  took  upon  him  to  dedara  the 
king  of  the  Engliah  deposed  from  ma  crown,  ud  to  oSk 
that  crown  to  the  king  ci  the  EVench.  In  his  despair  John 
became  the  man  of  the  Roman  ponti^  aa  his  brother  lud 
become  the  man  of  the  Roman  Ciesar,  Ardibishop  Stephen 
now  csme  back  to  England.  The  lawa  of  kbg  Eadward  were 
renewed.  When  John  flew  to  arms,  the  barons  and  people 
of  England,  with  the  primate  at  their  head,  swine  to  Mng 
back  the  ancient  laws,  the  laws  of  Eadwud,  the  lawa  <3 
Heniy.  Those  namea  are  now  heard  for  the  last  tzme.  Tm  <'n 
John  waa  constrained  (1 21 5)  to  sign  tiie  Great  Charter  ;  and 
from  that  day  Englishmen  «^ed  for  tiie  observance  <^  the 
Great  Charter,  aa  they  had  hitherto  called  for  the  lawa  of 
Eadward.  By  that  charter  resistance  to  (he  royal  poww 
waa  legalized;  in  the  struggle  that  folknred  it  was  the  king 
who  waa  the  rebel  John  had  hardly  sealed  the  ehuter, 
when  he  sent  to  his  overiord  at  Rome,  and  the  pontUT  to^ 
upon  him  to  annul  the  recovered  liberties  and  to  denounce 
suspensions  and  excommunications  against  those  who  had 
won  them.  At  the  head  of  his  foreign  mercenaries,  the 
king  laid  waste  hia  own  dominions.  The  barona  in  despair 
chose  a  new  king,  and  offered  the  crown  to  Lewis  of  Franoa 
Such  a  choice  seems  to  us  yet  n^ore  strange  than  the 
speedy  submission  of  Nonnandy  to  Lewis's  father.  That 
ue  step  was  most  nnwiae  waa  presently  proved;  bnt  at  thetfi'*' 
time  it  was  intelligible  alike  to  Normaiu  and  to  Engliah- 
men.  If  Lewis  was  a  stranger,  so  waa  John.  FersonaUy 
Lewis  profiiised  far  better  than  John,  nor  was  it  easy  to 
find  any  other  available  candidate.  •  If  not  Lewis  hinuel^ 
yet  bis  wife,  came  by  female  desoent  of  tiie  royal  stoek ; 
and  the  only  likely  competitor,  the  emperor  Otto,  waa  at 
once  closely  allied  with  his  uncle  John  and. had  shoita  that 
be  could  not  keep  the  kingdoms  which  he  had  already. 
But,  even  before  John  diec^  men  began  to  feel  that,  in 
inviting  a  French  king,  they  had  invited  a  French  eon* 
quest.  In  a  few  months  (1216)  the  death  of  John  cut  the 
knot ;  all  English  feeling  turned  to  the  side  of  hia  young 
and  innocent  son.  He  iraa  indeed  a  minor,  btU  a  minor  8«c^ 
was  better  than  a  ^^tranger.  Heuy^III.  auoeeeded  aa  ag^ 
national  king,  and  a  burst  ,  ^]|^U(mO^^  drave  the  id- 
French  out  of  the  load.  A  long  andvreary  iuie  followed^- 
in  which  the  freedom  tf ^nglandjEU  i^l/  growing 
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tni,  Mtj  jean  later,  (be  time  etme  when  it  bad  to  be  again 
■uerted  on  the  field  of  battK 
No  time  i>  richer  than  this  in  legal  history.  The 
KIt''  whole  reign  of  Heniy  IL  was  a  reign  of  legislation,  and 
^  the, work  vaa  not  interrupted  eren  during  the  time  of 
the  great  atmggU  with  the  archbishop.  lo  the  year  before 
the  promotioiL  of  Thomas  to  the  primacy,  king  aad 
diancellor  had  dealt  one  direct  blow  at  all  feudal  ideas. 
In  the  war  of  Toolonse  the  teutagt  waa  first  deriaed ;  a 
money  payment  waa  accepted  instead  of  personal  military 
sarrice.  The  money  was  of  course  spent  jn  hiring 
nercenaHes ;  and  it  was  largely  by  the  help  of  mercenariea 
that  Henry  subdued  hia  rebels  in  England.  But  later  in 
bis  reign,  by  the  Assize  of  Arms  (1181),  he  regulated  the 
old  ccKutitntional  force  of  the  country,  and  enjoined  that 
erery  free  Englishman  should  be  ready  to  serve  with  the 
wc^ions  belonging  to  his  rank.  Other  incidental  notkea 
diow  ns  that  much  legislation  was  done  while  Henry  still 
lad  Thomas  to  his  minister.  But  the  ordinances  of  which 
tho  text  is  preserved  belong  to  a  later  timei.  The  reign  of 
Hnuy  is  rich  in  diarters  to  borongha,  aereral  of  whi^  are 
tarly  enough  in  his  reign  to  bear  the  signature  of  chancellor 
Tbomaa  And  a  reference  in  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  showa  that,  thus  early  ia  hia  reign,  Heniy  had 
begun  that  great  step  towards  the  development  of  jnry 
tiki  which  is  one  of  the  special  marks  of  his  reign.  By 
fta  wnk  of  Henry  and  his  chancellor  the  system  of 
tecagBHion  waa  organized,  by  which  sworn  men  gave  a 
Ttrdiet,  but  as  yet  a  verdict  given  from  their  own  know- 
ledge. The  great  legal  writer  of  Henry's  reign,  the  justiciar 
Banddf  of  Olanville,  speaks  of  the  recognition  as  a  special 
gift  of  Henry  to  his  people,  and  enlarges  on  its  superiority 
to  the  wager  of  battle.  AH  this  cornea  widiin  the 
dunceBorship  of  Thomas;  and  we  shall  do  the  chancellor 
great  injnatica,  if  we  tlunk  wholly  of  his  later  ecdesiaatical 
chaiactw,  and  forget  his  services  in  the  days  when  he  was 
1b»  diief  minister  of  one  of  our  greatest  kin^  Of  the 
extant  ordinaacee  of  Henry's  reign,  the'  oldest  after  the 
diuter  issned  at  his  coronation  are  the  Constitutions  of 
CUrendon  themselves  (1164).  The  Assize  of  Clarendon — 
a  wholly  distinct  document  (1166) — and  the  Inquest  of 
Sherifis  (1170)  came  during  ttie  time  of  the  qiurrel  with 
Thomas.  On  thes^  after  the  death  of  Thomas,  follows  in 
1176  the  Assise  of  Northampton,  in  1181  thd  Assize  of 
Amii^  and  in  1184  the  Assize  of  the  Forest  All  these 
bttir  witness  to  Henry's  care,  even  when  he  was  moat 
occupied  with  other  niattcfs,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
land,  and  to  enable  all  hia  subjecta  to  have  justice  done  to 
them  in  the  king's  nanA.  And  in  all,  the  mode  of  inquisi- 
tion by  the  oath  of  twelve  lawful  men  grows  at  each  step. 
The  Asaizea  of  Clarendon  and  Korthacipton  have  a  special 
reference  to  one  of  Henry's  gmt  measures,  that  by  which 
tiie  visitation  of  the  country  by  itinerant  judges  going  regu- 
eircuita  was  finally  eatabtisbed.  It  waa  not  an  invention 
of  his  own;  the  visits  of  the  king's  judges  had  begun  to 
take  a  regular  shape  under  Henry  L  But  it  was  Henry 
n.  who  organized  the  whole  system  afresh  after  the 
anarchy.  It  was  he  who  finally  established  the  specially 
Engliah  prindpte  that  justice  should  be  administered  in 
Cerent  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  judges  not  belonging  to 
tte  particular  district,  but  immediately  commissioned  by 
tte  kin^  When  the  king's  judges  came  and  received  the 
iaqnisittoni  of  the  local  jurors,  though  the  complete  modem 
ideal  of  a  judge  and  jury  had  not  been  reacb^,  yet  some- 
thing bad  been  reached  which  could  grow  into  that  ideal 
lithont  aify  one  moment  of  change  so  great  aa  the  changes 
vmnght  by  Henry  himself.  By  him  the  jury  was  applied  to 
aD  manner  of  purposes.  The  Assize  of  Arms  waa  distinctly 
•  retnm  to  the  old  military  system.  It  gave  a  new  life  to 
.      tte/jm^  the  ancient  militia,  which  had  never  gone  out  of 


use,  but  which  had  been  overshadowed  by  feudal  levies  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  the  use  of  mercenaries  on  the  other. 
Each  man  was  to  have  the  arms  which  befitted  the  amount 
of  hia  property.  It  waa  by  a  jnry  that  the  liability  of  each 
man  to  be  rai^Eed'  in  such  or  such  a  class  was  to  be  fixed. 
Even  in  the  Assize  of  the  Foreat,  an  ordiQauce  framed  to 
protect  the  most  exceptional  and  most  oppressive  of  all  the 
royal  rights,  the  popular  element  cornea  in.  Sworn  knights 
are  appointed  jn  each  shire  to  protect  those  rights.  Lastly, 
when  in  1188  the  tithe  waa  levied  for  the  defence  of 
Eastern  Christendom  against  Saradin,  the  liability  of  ^ch 
man  to  the  impost  was  assessed  by  a  local  jury.  In  all 
these  ways  the  appeal  to  the  oath  of  lawful  men,  as  opposed 
to  any  other  form  of  finding  out  truth,  was  strengthened 
by  every  step  in  the  legislation  of  Henry. 

Meanwhile  the  administrative  system  which  had  been  Benrr'a 
growing  up  ever  since  the  Conquest  took  firm  root  imder  ^rai'iM 
Henry,  We  have  a  cootemporary  picture  of  it,  drawn  by  lyateia. 
one  of  Heoiy's  own  officials,  in  the  Dialogm  d«  Scaecario. 
This  was  the  work  of  Richard,  treasurer  of  the  exchequer 
and  bishop  of  London,  one  of  the  family  of  officials  founded 
by  Roger  of  Salisbory.  Alongside  of  this,  we  have  our 
&ni  strictly  legal  traaUse,  as  distinguished  from  private 
compilations  and  codes,  in  the  wo^  of  the  great  justiciar 
Randolf  of  Olau villa.  In  abort,  we  may  say  that  under 
Heniy  the  legal  system  of  England  took  a  shape  which  it 
has  practically  fc^  ever  sinra.  The  endless  changes  of  the 
last  teven  hundred  years  an  nUher  special  amendments 
>  of  Heni7*s  work  than  anything  which  can  he  said  (o  start 
altogether  afresh  fiom  a  new  point.  Strictly  coutitutional 
advance  rather  bdonga  to  the  reigns  of  Henry's  sons  thu 
to  that  of  Henry  himself.  Nor  is  this  wonderful.  Gonsti- 
tntional  advance  commonly  means  the  lessening  of  the nyU 
power,  and  acts  which  lessen  the  loyal  power  do  not  Utta 
issue  from  the  free  wiU  of  kings.  In  Henzy'aL  time,  ahova 
all,  a  time  when  law  and  ordn  had  to  be  reatond  after  the 
reign  of  anarchy,  the  momentary  need  was  nther  to 
strengthen  the  royal  power  than  to  lessen  it  Legal 
reforms  are  often,  as  in  this  case,  the  free  gift  <d  wise 
kings;  constitutiimal  reforms  have  commonly  to  be 
wrested  from  weak  or  wicked  kings.  But  the  legil  reforms 
of  Henry  supplied  an  element  which  largely  entered  into 
the  constitutional  reforms  of  the  next  stage.  Out  of 
Henty'a  favourite  institution  of.  recognitions  on  oath  grew, 
not  only  trial  by  jmy,  but  also  the  House  of  Comimm 

By  the  time  of  Henry  IL  the  force  of  cireumatances, 
especially  the  working  of  the  practice  of  snmmwu,  had 
gradually  changed. the  .ancient  assembly  of  the  whole  nation  netiin- 
into  ft  mere  gathering  of  the  great  men  of  the  realm.  The  k^*,,^'!. 
w6rk  which  had  now  to  be  done,  and  which,  in  tiie  space  ot  >i* 
about  a  hundred  years,  was  gradually  done  by  a  number  of  mint.' 
instruments,  conacious  and  unconscioue,  was  to  call  into 
being  a  second  and  more  popular  assembly  alongside  of  the 
assembly  which  bad  lost  its  popular  character.  To  use 
language  which  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  time  than  that 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  the  House  of  Lords  already 
existed ;  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  be  called  into  being 
alongside  of  it  The  details  of  this  great  process  of  con- 
stitutional growth  must  be  drawn  out  by  the  strictly  con* 
stitutional  historian.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  main  lines  of  the  process  and  to  ite  more 
remarkable  landmarks.  And  it  may  be  well  from  'Uie 
very  beginning  to  give  the  warning  that  the  twO  Houses  of 
the  English  Parliament  did  not  arise  out  of  any  theoretical 
preference  for  two  houses  over  <aie  or  three.  Tht  number 
was  fixed,  like  everything  else  in  English  history,  what 
we  are  apt  to  call  circumstances  or  acciduits.  Onr  whole 
pariiamentaiy  system  was  eminently  one  which  was  n^ 
made,  but  grew.  Thus,  for  instance^  it  Was  onfy  gravelly 
established  that  the  batons  should  be  personally  aummouedj 
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to  the  same  house  u  the  biahopi  and  aarh,  while  the  knighta 
should  appear  only  by  their  repreeentAtivei  along  with 
the  smaller  freeholder!  and  the  bai|[eiM  of  the  towna. 
It  u  in  the  reign  of  Richard  L  that  wa  begin  to  nee  the 
first  &int  glimmeiiDgB  of  parliamentary  representation. 
The  one  object  of  the  absentee  king  was  to  screw  all  the 
Boaey  that  he  could  out  of  the  kingdom  for  which  be  cared 
not  The  object  of,  his  wiae  mintBtars,  of  Archbishop 
Hubert  among  the  first,  was  to  gain  the  greatest  amount 
of  money  for  their  master  with  the  leaat  amount  of  opprea- 
aioD  towards  the  nation.  Under  Hubert'4  administratioD, 
chosen  bodiea  of  knighta  or  other  lawful  men,  acting  in 
charactera  which  become  more  and  more  distinctly  repre- 
•entatiTOf  were  summoned  for  every  kind  of  purpose.  How 
far  they  were  nominated,  how  far  freely  elected,  is  not  alwaya 
clear.  It  seems  most  Ukely  that  in  one  stage  they  were 
Dominated  by  the  sheriff  in  the  county  court,  while  at  a 
later  stage  thoy  were  chosen  by  the  county  court  itself.  In 
other  words,  the  principle  of  representation  was  first 
•stabUshed,  and  then  the  next  stage  naturally  was  that  the 
representatives  should  be  freely  chosen.  Summoned  bodies 
of  knighta  appear  ijy  characters  which  are  the  forerunners 
of  grand  jurors  and  of  justicea  of  the  peace.  They  appear 
also  in  a  character  which  makes  them  distinctly  forerunnen 
of  the  knighta  of  the  shire  which  were  soon  to  come.  A 
chosen  body  of  knighta  ha^  to  assess  the  impoota  on  each 
ihire.  From  assessing.the  laxee  the  next  stage  was  to  vote 
or  to  refuse  them.  '  In  1213  the  sherifls  are  called  on  to^ 
summon  four  discreet  men  from  each  shire,  to  come  and 
apeak  with  the  king  about  the  affaiia  of  the  realm.  When 
we  hare  reached  uSs  stage,  we  have  cone  very  near  to  a 
parliaTneni,  name  and  thuig. 
Dm  Qnat  The  reign  of  John,  in  short,  is  marked  by  common  con- 
^'^^^^  lent  as  the  time  from  which  EngUahmen  date  the  birth  of 
their  national  freedom  in  its  later  form.  From  his  day 
men  no  longer  asked  for  the  observance  of  the  lawa  of 
Eadward.  They  asked  for  the  observance  of  John's  own 
charter,  which  was  deemed  to  be  nothing  else  than  'the 
JawB  of  Eadward  in  a  new  sbapa  By  that  charter  all  the 
great  principles  of  constitutional  government  were  affirmed. 
They  were  so  fully  affirmed  as  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
■ge ;  only  a  few  yeara  later  men  shrank  from  affirming 
them  again  with  so  clear  a  voioe.  Stephen  Langton  doubt- 
less saw  farther  than  other  men  of  hit  day ;  but,  if  in  one 
or  two  points  h»  claimed  more  than  hi*  generation  was  ready 
for,  the  great  maaa  of  lus  legislation  took  root  at  once,  and 
io  prepared  mm  for  the  final  acceptance  of  all  a  guieration 
or  two  later.  Tba  darter  ia  tbie  firat^acdemn  act  of  the 
onitad  EogUah  oaticni  after  Norman  conqnerora  and  Nor- 
man attUbra  hftd  become  naturalized  EDgliihmen.  Of  dis- 
tiacUon  U  race  or  law  there  ia  not  a  word.  The  one  die- 
tin(!tion  drawn  ia  that  between  freeman  and  villun,  and  even 
the  villain  has  rights  which  the  Charter  protects.  It  ordains 
nothing  new,  excejftt  the  temporary  proviuoua  for  ita  own 
aDforcoment,  provuions  which  give  n  legal  sanction  to  the 
nat^l  right  ot  resisting  a  king  who  rebds  against  the  I&w. 
Novel  abuses  are  to  be  rediaaaed;  new  means  of  redrsssing 
tihem  are  supplied ;  bat  the  old  law  of  Eoglaad,  the  law  of 
Eadward,  the  law  <rf  Baaxj,  atands  firm.  But  it  is  with 
the  strictly  constitttUonal  iwovidona  oi  thaCSiarter  that  we 
are  here  moat  concerned,  Repreaentation  vaa  ^ready  fast 
growing  np  ;  bnt  it  had  hardly  yet  reached  sndi  a  stage 
ttiat  it  could  be  orduned  in  l^l  form.  Bnt  mlea  are  liud 
dowlk  tmt  .of  which,  even  if  it  had  not  b«gan  already, 
representation  in  the  strictest  sense  conld  not  fail  shortly 
to  aiiUk  The  distinction  which  had  been  growing  op  ever 
fines  tike  Omqnes^  and  indeed  before,  between  the  Witan 
feud  the  LamdtiUinff  mm  now  receives  a  legal  aanctioo. 
trhe  practice  of  anmnuHis  makea  the  distittctiuL  Certain 
gnat  m«^  prelates^  earli^  and  greater  barony  are  to  reoeive 


the  personal  snmrnona.  The  rest  of  the  king's  tenaata^n- 
ohi^  are  to  be  sommoned  only  in  a  body.  Here  we  h»ve 
almost  come  to  a  separation  of  liorda  and  Commons.  But  in 
modem  ideaa  those  names  imply  two  distinct  houses;  and 
it  waa  not  yet  settled,  it  had  not  yet  come  into  men's  minda 
to  consider,  whether  the  national  council  should  conust  of 
one  house  or  a  dozen.  Bat  it  is  decreed  in  so  many  word* 
tliat  the  acta  of  those  who  came  would  bind  those  who  stajred 
away.  On  such  a  provision  representation,  and  not  onljr 
representation  but  election  of  the  representatively  fi^wa 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hie  masa  atay  away ;  a  few 
appear,  apecially  commiasioned  to  act  in  the  name  of  tlto 
rest  The  Charter  mentiona  only  the  king'a  tenants-in- 
chief  ;  so  far  had  things  been  marred  and  feudalised  by  the 
influence  of  the  Conquest  But  as  the  election  could  onlj 
be  made  in  the  ancient  county  court,  every  freeholder  at 
least,  if.  not  every  freeman,  won  back  hi*  ancient  ri^it. 
If  he  could  not  come  himself  to  cry  Tea  or  Nay,  ha  at  least 
had  a  voice  in  chooaing  thoae  who  could  do  ao  with 
greater  efi'ect 

The  point  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  Charter  seems  ns 
to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  age  was  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  purse.  The  old  threefold  burthen,  the  trinoJa 
iteceuitatf  seems,  in  the  new  feudalized  state  of  things,  to  have 
given  way  to  the  three  cases  in  which  the  lord  might  law< 
fully  call  on  his  man  for  an  aid.  These  were  hie  own 
ranaom  from  captivity,  the  knighting  of  hia  eldest  son,  and 
the  nkarriage  of  his  ^est  daughter.  This  right  is  allowed 
to  the  king ;  but  he  could  call  for  money  in  no  other  case, 
unless  it  was  voted  to  him  by  the  national  council.  This 
was  the  old  law,  and  in  quite  recent  timea  bo&  ThcHDas 
of  London  and  St  Hug^  the  Borgundian  biahop  of 
Lincoln,  had,  in  full  assembly,  withstood  ezactiona  on  the 
part  of  Henry  and  Richard.  But,  though  both  andant 
law  and  modem  precedent  were  for  the  clause,  men  were 
not  ready  for  the  direct  assertion  of  its  principle.  Th* 
clause  waa  left  out  at  the  later  confirmations  of  the  Charter, 
and  the  right  waa  not  again  fully  established  till  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  provisions  which  were  temporary  were 
not  the  leaat  important  Twenty-five  barons  were  appointed 
to  carry  them  out,  and,  to  show  the  advance  of  municipal 
rights,  among  them  waa  the  mayor  of  London.  If  the  king 
broke  his  oath,  they  were  to  call  the  whole  commons  of  the  Kuw 
kingdom  to  their  help,  and  to  constrain  the  rebel  king  by 
forco.  When  John  again  rebelled,  his  barons  and  people 
drew  the  sword  sgainat  him,  and  they  were  bnt  carrying 
out  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Hie  main  principles  of  constitutional  gOTcmment  had 
thus  been  established  ;  the  old  freedom  had  been  won  bode  sirj 
in  a  new  ahape.    England  wa*  England  again.    But  the  Sim 
European  position  of  Enghind  had  altogether  changed. 
The  final  outcome  of  Norman  and  Angevin  cob  in  Engund 
had  been  to  make  England  an  Eunpean  and  a  continental 
power,  holding  two  Gaulish  dependencies,  the  dudiy  of 
Aquitaine  and  the  insnlar  Normandy.  But  the  vast  ezten-' 
siou  of  the  Angevin  dominions  before  thej  were  thos  cut 
short  had  brought  England  into  ccmnexion  with  moat  parti 
of  Europe.   The  daughters  <d  Heniy  IL,  like  the  daoc^mi 
of  Eadward  the  Unconquered,  were  married  to  princes  in 
distant  lands;  in  Castile^  SicUy,  Mid  Saxony,   This  last 
marriage,  that  of  Matilda  with  Hmry  the  Lion,  gave  the 
old  connexion  between  England  and  Gomauy  a  apedal 
direction.  During  the  diapute  with  the  archl»dHH>,  Henry 
was  more  than  once  tempted  to  forsake  the  obodiencB  of 
Alexandw  III.,  and  to  accept  the  pontiffs  who  wnro  ■uoom  Omm 
sively  set  up  by  the  emperor  Frederick.    But  the  BaxoD^^ 
marriage  caused  kings  whose  internal  poUcy  waa  diatiactl/™*"^ 
GhibeUne  to  appear  in  foreign  lands  as  tbe^llies  of  the 
Guelf.  ■  Otto  17.,  the  son  of  Hrary  the  LioMuul  Matildb 
was  cmistantly  at  the  court  of  hia  nodes,  and  he  receive^ 
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from  tttm  MrldoBH  And  |HromiMt  of  Ungdflou.  Ik  vu  in 
•lUuiM  with  him  tbftt  Bngii«hm»fi^  QennUf  And  Reming 
■fcood  tids  fay  lide  when  lU  tiine  were  ovarenna  hj 
the  French  king  at  BoQTiuM.  In  othw  parta  of  the  empite^ 
ws  find  Heniy  ■eeking  a  wife  for  liia  aon  John  in  Savoy, 
nod  bringing  a  laint  from  Qrenoble  to  rule  at  Witluun  and 
nt  lineoitt.  Bat  more  than  all,  England,  at  a  power,  began 
at  liuM  period  to  take  a  direct  ihare  in  the  cruiadea.  In- 
dividnal  Enj^ishman  of  both  races  had  fonght  in  earlier 
cnuadei^  and  bad  entered  the  aerrice  of  the  eaatem 
emponMa.  Bat  Henry  himself  took  the  tow  of  a  onuader, 
and  Richard  oanied  that  tow  into  effect  In  foreign  landa 
the  Foiterin  'coont  ^ipeared  at  an  En^ish  kin^  and  hia 
ff^wen,  <d  whatcTer  race  or  apeech,  were  looked  .on  aa 
Bngtiahmen.  The  fame  ot  England  waa  thn»  ^wead 
thm^  all  landa ;  yet  it  waa  in  the  reigna  of  Bicbaid  and 
John  that  the  exown  of  England  waa  humbled  ai  it  narer 
waa  befon  or  ainoe.  Ri^u?d  became  the  man  of  the 
amperor  for  hia  kingdoma;  Jdm  became  the  man  of  the 
pope^  !nbat  ha  aiJao  offend  to  baoome  the  man  of  the 
Almnlmla  Oonuoander  of  ike  Faithful  reada  almoat  like  a 
pieoa  «f  aatira;  but  the  eridenoe  oa  irbieh  dwatoyraata 
cannot  be  lightly  eaak  aaid& 

Within  the  island  world  of  Britain  the  power  of  Eogiana 
roaa  for  a  moment  under  Heniy  IL  to  a  greater  height 
than  it  had  arer  riaen  at  any  eariier  time.  Or  wv  might 
any  anoUiei  ialand  worid,  len  only  than  Britidn  itaelf, 
waa  bnmgbt  into  lelattm  with  the  world  of  Britain,  aa  the 
woiU  of  Britain  waa  bnmgbt  into  relation  with  the  world 
ni  Enope^  He  fiiat  Angerin  kiu  of  England  became 
the  irat  Eagliih  lord  of  Ii^and.  Tht  eonneiitn  betweui 
the  two  ialuida  bad  been  growing  doee  for  a  Img  time. 
Shadowy  talea  are  told  of  a  dominion  exercised  by  Eadgar 
and  by  Cnitt  on  the  eaatem  Mkon  of  Ireland.  It  is  more 
eortain  that,  nnder  the  two  Williams  and  under  Heniy  L, 
JInt  the  Danish  aettlwi^  and  tiwn  the  Iriah  themsMTea, 
tnterad  into  aptrHoal  rahtiona  wiOi  the  aee  of  Oantarbuy 
wbiA  eonld  hardly  <dl  to  now  into  temporal  relatima  with 
the  crown  ot  Eajaad.  On«  Iiiah  king  was,  if  not  the 
Tiwal,  at  least  the  attached  frind,  of  Henry  I.  One  of 
the  fiiat  acta  of  Heniy  It  was  to  obtain  a  bull  from  tha 
MM  En^liah  popa»  Aodan  IV.,  granting  him  the  dminion 
oi  tha  island  of  Ireland.  Birt  tha  eon^iast  of  tha  new 
zoafan  waa  began  only  by  priTata  admnturenin  1169.  For 
one  moment,  in  1171,  the  conquest  aecmed  to  be  a  reali^. 
Tha  Irish  ittincea  becamo  the  man  of  Heniy,  who  pro- 
neatly  granted  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  his  acm  Jolin. 
Bat  in  truth  all  that  waa  done  was  to  begin  that  long  and 
dieary  tale  of  h^-oonquest  and  local  WHtara  whidi  gaTe 
Ireland  five  centuriea  of  greater  wretchedness  than  En^nd 
had  endured  in  the  first  fire  years  of  Norman  dominion. 
Aa  if  from  a  feeling  how  unreal  the  daim  was,  the  kingly 
style  granted  to  John  was  dropped  by  Jdm  hinuelf ;  aai^ 
till  the  reiipi  of  Henrf  TUL,  the  king  of  England  took 
from  hia  precariooa  Irish  doiuinion  no  h^n  title  than 
Lord. 

Ob  tha  Webb  frontier  the  endleea  warfare  went  on;  but 
th&  cannot  be  called  a  period  of  conqaest.  The  armies  of 
Henry  U  anffered  at  least  one  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Britons ;  and  tha  ecntemporsiy  writer  John  of  Salisbury 
rantnrea  to  regret  that  England  had  not  in  his  day  a  leader 
lika  Harold  to  giuid  her  frontier.  Under  John  we  find 
tha  first  oonneilon  by  marriage  between  the  ruling  houses 
of  Eo^and  and  Wakv  A  natural  daughter  of  John  wu 
mairiad  to  the  Wabh  prince  Llyweljrn.  From  this  time 
tha  poution  of  the  Welsh  princes  changes,  and  they  begin 
to  ^y  a  oertain  part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  England. 
On  tha  Scottish  frontier  Henry  II.  took  back  tha  earidoms 
of  Hnihamberiand  and  Cumberland,  which  bad  been 
«iclded  to  David  and  hia  son.   Presently  the  share  taken 


by  William  the  Uon  in  the  iotcU  of  the  English  barona  spacui 
waa  aTenged  in  1174  by  bis  defeat  and  captirity,  and  by  l^St 
hia  acknowledgment  of  a  snpiamaoy  of  an  altogatiier  new  ^/SL 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  Kigliah  OTerlord.    Tot  the  first 
time,  Scottish  lord^  as  well  as  Scottish  kin^  did  homage 
to  Hen^ ;  and,  for  tha  first  time  also^  Soottiah  castles  were 
placed  in  his  bands.    But  whan  the  chin^us  Bichaid 
was  selling  cTarythiojb  he  sold  back  these  newly  acquired 
rights,    ^nie  relations  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
the  earldom  of  Lothian,  and  the  tarritonal  fief  «i  what  we 
may  now  best  distinguish  as  Scottish  Cumberiwd,  stood  to 
the  English  crown  fell  back  to  their  former  statts  to  bam 
materials  for  a  great  contiorersy  a  hundred  yeara  later. 

With  regard  to  language,  this  period  ia  one  In  which  the  cm  ^ 
use  of  Latin  becomea  nnireraal  in  all  public  dooumentsL  f^*^ 
There  are  still  a  few  Engliah  wiita  of  the  eariy  days  of  ruuoa. 
Henry  H,  and  the  first  known  French  document  comes 
from  the  hand  of  Stqihen  Langtm  in  tha  year  of  tiw  Great 
CSurtar;    The  truth  is  that  tlw  men  of  this  time  were  so 
familiar  with  the  nse  of  all  three  languages^  En^ish, 
French,  and  Latin,  that  it  ia  rare^  indeed  that  any  writer 
thinks  it  naedfnl  to  mention  whidi  of  the  three  a  man 
spoke  at  any  particular  momenb    But  it  is  dear  tha^  by 
the  end  of  Uie  13th  century,  Engliah  waa  nnderatood  and 
spoken  by  all  classes.    It  is  eqully  dear  that  a  fashion 
now  set  in  in  faToar  <d  .French  mardy  aa  a  fadtion. 
Richard  was  altogether  non-resident,  and  oonld  hare  had 
little  iofluBUce  on  sndi  mattui.    But  John,  and  after  hin 
Henry  III,  kept  a  foreign  court  in  En^and.  llioogb 
bom  in  the  lan^  they  wwe  far  more  etrangeta  than  Heniy 
n.  had  been.   ThvMf  at  the  rery  moment  when  French 
had  lost  its  position  as  the  natuml  speech  <A  one  dass  of 
tha  inhabitanta  <rf  En^^nd,  it  came  to  the  front  again  as  a 
mere  courtly  speedy  foreign  to  aD.    In  shtot,  in  regard  to 
language^  aa  in  ngud  to  mattara  of  fashion  generally,  the 
Norman  period  waa  snoceeded  1^  a  Ftencb  period.  But 
neither  Frvadk  nor  English  waa  hi  this  time  the  toogoe  oi 
aoUd  literature^  as  distingoished  from  writiogs  whidi  are 
mordy  popular  <a  meidy  eouttly.   Sndi  writings  weie  ^^^ 
saTMally  English  and  Frendi.   But  aD  the  kamed  writings  JS^ 
of  a  learned -age  were  in  Latin.    Neither  in  Enj^idi  nor  m 
French  ia  there  any  origiod  English  histo^  of  this  tim^ 
unless  we  except  the  ihyoiing  diranidas  (A  Waoe  and  Bendt 
de  Sainte  Uor^  which  are  writinga  asaentially  Norman, 
though  inddentaUy  bearing  on  English  matters.  Our 
lAtan  materiala  for  tha  histny  <^  this  time  sio  abundant; 
We  hare  the  so-called  Benedict  of  Fetarboroogh;  ws  have 
Roger  of  Howden  and  Qerraaa  of  Canterbury ;  we  hare 
Ralph  de  Diceto  and  the  ended  William  of  NewburgL  hi^*^ 
The  quarrel  between  Heniy  and  Thomas  gsTc  rise  to  an  end-  uttar 
lesa  crop  of  letter^  lives,  and  documenta  of  all  kinds.  The 
expedition  of  Richard  L  finds  its  place  among  the  historiea 
of  the  enuadea.   And,  while  history  waa  thus  abundant 
legmd  was  not  wanting.  The  actual  life  of  Qeofiey  of  Mon- 
mouth belongs  to  the  days  of  Heoiy  L  and  &te|>hen;  but  it 
was  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  that  his  wntiogs  began 
to  hare  a  lasting  influence.    Hia  wild  UA>U»  of  Arthur  and 
earlier  British  longs  seem^t  the  outside  to  hsTS  preserred 
a  few  distorted  scrape  of  genuine  West-Wnlsh  history.  But 
thoy  mTe  birth  to  a  Tast  legendary  literature,  Ijitin,  French,  ^f^^ 
and  English,  which  has  done  more  perhaps  tiian  any  bar.* 
other  one  cause  to  make  Englishmen  forget  that  they  were 
Englishmen.    And,  beside  history  and  legend,  thrn  was 
also  at  thia  time  no  lack  of  Latin  literature  of  a  more 
general  kind,  sudi  as  tha  writings  of  John  of  Sdisbury, 
Peter  of  Blou^  and  the  often  misunderstood  Walter  Uap  or 
Mapcs.    Among  many  others  these  may  pasa  aa  some  of 
the  chief ;  but  the  literature  of  this  age,  of  all  classes,  is 
oTerfiowinj^    Uaoy  of  these  writers  wero  real  «3iolari^ 
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waQ  Teraed  in  both  ucred  and  probne  leanifti^  In 
Oiraldaa  we  aee  Bomethin^;  higher  atDL  He  waa  Tain, 
■pitefol,  and  careleaa  of  truth.  But,  as  wa  aee  in  William 
el  Malmeabniy  and  William  of  Newburgh  Uie  bwnninga 
hiatnieal  criticiam,  w>  in  Qiraldw  we  aea  ue  fiiit 
aj^woMbei  to  Bomething  like  adentifio  obeemUon  alikfl  in 
Sah^ih'    Itonage  and  in  natural  hiatory. 

tore""  biatory  of  art  this  age  ia  onb  of  tiie  greatest  tum- 

ing-pointa.  It  ia  the  time  of  transition  between  the  roand 
and  the  pointed  arch,  between  the  Bomanesqne  and  the  bo> 
called  Gothic  atyle.  The  richer  and  lighter  Korman  style 
of  Roger  of  Saliaboiy  waa  through  the  reign  of  Heni^  II. 
gradually  getting  itill  richer  and  still  lighter.  The  pointed 
arch,  first  introduced  in  the  vaulta,  then  in  the  main  arcades, 
gradually  spread  itself  into  every  part  of  the  building.  The 
change  in  the  form  of  the  arch  waa  at  first  uoaccompanied 
by  any  change  in  detail ;  the  Romanesque  ornamenta  eon- 
tinued  in  use.  Gradually  they  were  changed  for  a  ayitem 
of  ornament  which  better  suited  the  new  constructlTO  forma. 
By  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  change  woa 
complete;  a  style  all  but  peculiar  to  England,  qoitepeooliar 
to  England  and  Normandy,  a  style  marked  by  the  use  of 
uttnoeried  lancets  as  windows,  eombioed  with  the  use  of 
pwdy  Oothio  detail,  waa  follj  dtrtloiped.  .  The  atagaa  of 
the  coange  may  pei^pa  ba  beat  atudied  in  the  ehordiea  of 
OailteriMiiT  and  Unoun.  Al«ig  with  the  dflvelq;niMnt  of 
■nUtoatnn^  there  waa  ao  eran  mm  lemariubla  develop- 
UMt  of  aenlptnrai  The  oarreta  ot  dw  deroith  cental 
and  e(  the  fttat  half  of  the  twelfth  oovld  hwdly  i^naa&t 
tiie  human  figora;  and  when  th^  attempted  fdiage,  aa  in 
oapitala,  it  waa  nide  and  iaartiati&  The  later  yeara  of  the 
twelfth  oentoiy  produced  equtela  alnnafc  livalUng  the  old 
Corinthian  ^pea.  The  nntt  genoation  strtwk  out  more 
original,  but  equally  perfect,  forms  of  beauty.  The  aonlp- 
tore,  strictly  ao  called,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  if  it  never 
ahocdc  itself  free  from  a  certain  amount  of  conventional  stiff 
neas,  If  ita  artists  had  neither  the  modem  artist's  anaUunicai 
Bcdenca  nor  the  old  Greek's  familiarity  with  the  human 
figure,  waa  at  leaat  a  vast  advance  on  works  of  the  timee 
immediately  before  thenL  En^^ish  sculpture  indeed  leaped 
in  the  thirteenth  centuiy  to  »  point  of  excellence  which  it 
found  hard  to  keep. 

The  next  period  in  English  history  may  be  measured  id 
Period  different  ways,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
is4a~  that  history  is  looked  at.  The  English  nation  has  now 
taken  ita  later  foroL  It  has  assimilated  its  Romance  con* 
querora,  aud  in  ao  doing  it  has  received  a  certain  Romanoe 
infusion  in  language,  laws,  and  manners.  The  connexion 
with  Normandy  baa  mode  England  an  European  power. 
The  separation  from  Normandy  has  made  England  agun 
au  English  power.  The  nation  has  now  to  struggle  against 
a  new  form  of  foreign  invasion.  Ei^lishmen,  of  whichever 
race,  have  to  hold  their  own  against  the  Foitevin  and  the 
Savoyard.  They  have  to  wage  the  long  struggle  of  the 
Uurtemth  century  at  once  against  the  king  at  home  and 
against  the  pope  beyond  aea,  Thia  time  ia  marlud  by  the 
reign  (tf  Henty  IH  But  thetime  ofatraggleiaalBoa  ^e 
of  OHWtttntionBlprogreBs,  -and  under  Edward  I  the  kw  and 
cnutitntion  of  England  put  on  4e  easence  of  their  later 
fbnn.  Here  tiun,  in  a  purely  conrtitntional  view,  is  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  onr  history,  a  landmark  to  be  placed 
alongnde  <tf  the  Conquest  and  the  Great  Charter.  But 
oar  fnmer  landi&rks,  the  Ooaaqma^  the  acceadon  of 
Henry  IL,  the  reign  of  John,  wen  not  merely  consUtutionBl 
lendmaric^  but  ludmarka  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Eoglwd  as  an 
European  power.  Thia  laat  the  le^pslation  of  Edward  I 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be.  The  next  great  Enropean  land- 
mark ia  the  beainninf  of  the  long  wan  between  En^aad 
and  France.   From  tha  reign  of  John  to  the  raign  of 


Edward  III.,  the  foreign  nbtiona  of  England  hold  ■ 
eeoondary  phiee  as  ennpared  with  her  a>nstitntioDal  prft 
gresiL  There  are  frequent  wars  with  France;  bnt  they  an 
rather  the  wars  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine  than  of  the  king 
of  England.  Under  Edward  IIL  a  wholly  new  state  of 
forrigtt  relations  begins.  The  rivalry  between  l^eT«TMi  and 
France,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  older  rivalry  between 
Normandy  and  France  and  which  had  survived  the  separa- 
tion of  Normandy  from  England  and  its  union  with  France, 
now  becomes,  for  a  hundred  years  and  more,  the  leading 
feature  in  Koglidi  Idstoryi  <ste  (tf  the  leading  features  in 
European  history.  In  this  European  aspect,  the  period 
which  followa  tlie  claim  of  a  Fnncji  prince  to  the  crown  of 
Eng^d  oomaa  to  ita  natural  end  when  a  king  iA  England 
claims  the  crown  of  France.  We  take  then  our  preaent  atari 
from  the  day  when  Lewis  waa  driven  out  (rf  England,  and 
we  next  draw  our  breath  whw  Edward  IIL  invades  Franca 

The  reign  of  Henry  III.  was,  down  almost  to  our  own  R<>i.-n  ot 
day,  the  longest  in  our  annals.  The  fint  forty  yean  of  it  {ji*"' 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  dreariest  time  in  onr  hirtny.  No 
time  of  ao  great  a  length  has  ao  few  eventa  which  stand  mt 
as  prominent  Unrifn^flra,  Fint  eomea  the  miniHitj  of 
Heiuy,  the  time  when,  notwithstanding  the  vigour  ot  the 
great  Earl  Marahal,  England  waa  largely  ruled  by  papal 
legatea  The  homage  of  John  had,  aoeioding  to  fmal 
principles,  Diade  tiie  pope  the  gnaidiaii  hia  misor  hair; 
and  it  waa  not  tha  pMiffr  of  Borne  to  let  that  goaidiiBaliip 
beameranama  The  Charter  ia  eonfiimed  over  and  ovw 
again;  lnit,uwehaTeaaeii,witiithalaaa<tf  aomeef  itsaoat 
imporiaatdanaea  !al337thefcingdedanaliimselfofac«; 

Ereseotljhegeta  rid  of  lus  great  tniniater  H,nbert  ot  Bugh; 
a  filla  the  luid  with  Poitevina  and  other  kindred  of  his 
mother ;  he  drivea  hia  noblea,  his  brother  Eari  Bichaid  at 
their  head,  into  discontent,  and  some  of  them  into  nbaDioa. 
The  new  stmggle  of  Engliahmen  againat  atrangen  haa 
begun.  A  new  phase  opens  when  help  comes  from  the 
quarter  from  which  it  could  least  have  been  looked  for, 
when  Enj^ishmen  find  a  leador  agunst  atrangen  in  one 
who  waa  himself  by  birth  a  atranger.  In  1338  Simon  of 
Montfort  first  appean ;  he  receives  the  king's  uater  io  s„,on  ■jt 
marriage,  with  the  earldom  of  Leicester  to  wnich  he  had  »  Bti-.rt. 
an  hereditary  claim,  Suapected  at  first  as  a  foreigner,  the 
earl  growa  into  the  truest  of  Enj^ishmen.  A  reformer  from 
the  beginning,  he  gradually  widens  hia  baaas,  till  he 
becomes,  above  all  men,  the  leader  of  the  pe<^la  Uean- 
while  the  king's  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Provence  brings 
a  second  ^oal  of  stnngen  to  feed  on  the  good  things  of 
England.  A  border  war  is  waged  against  France  with 
smiJl  good  luck.  In  1259  that  war  ia  ended  by  a  trea^, 
by  which  Normandy  is  given  up  for  ever,  and  the  Engli^ 
king  keepa  nothing  on  the  continent  except  part  ctfthe 
Aqnitanian  heritage  of  Welder  Eleanor.  Heuwhila^  during 
part  of  thia  time,  Aquitaine  ia  placed  tmder  the  nIeolEan 
Binum,  a  ruler  beloved  of  the  dtaes  and  hated  of  Ae  noblea. 
Ueaniriiile  pope  and  king  an  draining  the  wealth  of  the 
natitm ;  but  their  veiy  axtoctioita  hdp  the  giowth  of 
freedom.  Parliament  after  padtamrat  meeta  to  make 
granta  indeed,  bnt  in  making  grants  to  protect  and  to  Meart 
ita  powers.  In  1S86,  in  1S07,  new  entandenentih  new 
forma  of  extmtion  eroa^  while  Eari  Richard,  the  one 
Englishman  who  waa  ever  oeUed  to  the  throne  of  die 
Csdan,  peased  into  Germany  to  receive  hia  almost  aoaninal 
kingship.  The  crown  of  Sicily  waa  ofTered  hy  Alexander 
17.  to  the  Idn^s  younger  son  Edmund.  Hon  mon^  ia 
demanded,  mora  monqr  is  granted;  but  each  gnnt  leads  to 
a  fresh  demand,  and  at  last  the  spirit  of  noblea  and  pet^ 
ia  Oioroug^y  roused.  Forfy-two  yean  after  the  accession 
of  Beniy,  we  reaA  the  fint  gnat  hmdmark  of  hi8,reiga» 
the  famona  Provirfone  of  (^f^^a  by  VjOOg  IC 
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hOTi^^  B7  thew  piorisiooB  the  rojtl  power  wu  pnetictlly  put 
u^rt.  in  coDunissioti,  Tery  nrnch  at .  it  had  been  by  the  Qraat 
Charter  in  the  latter  daya  ol  John.  It  is  specially  to  be 
noticed  that  at  this  atage  the  king's  eldest  son  Edward, 
afterwards  King  Edward  L,  appears  on  more  than  one 
occasion  on  the  popular  aide.  He  and  Simon  were  for 
a  wliile  fellow-workers.  Bt^t  Heory,  like  John,  rebelled 
against  the  prorisioos  which  cramped  his  power,  and  about 
the  same  time  Edward  was  reconciled  to  hia  father.  The 
matters  at  issue  between  the  king  and  bis  people  were 
now  submitted  to  ^e  judgment  of  the  king  of  the 
Freodi,  St  Lewis  himself.  But  Lewis,  if  a  saint,  was 
also  a  king.  B7  the  mise  of  Amiens  (1264)  -he  annulled 
the  Frorisions  of  Oxford,  as  overthrowing  the  royal 
aathority  j^but  at  the  same  time  he  decreed  that  the  nation 
ahoold  keep  its  ancient  liberties.  To  men  who  held  that 
tha  FroTisions  of  Oxford  were,  like  the  Great  Charter,  simply 
a  re-enactment  of  oDcient  liberties,  such  an  award  aeemed 
inecHuistent  on  the  face  of  it  Then  was  now  no  hope  but  in 
lirms.  The  ehril  war  now  begins ;  Earl  Simon,  a  stranger  by 
nt  birth,  is  the  leader  of  the  barons  and  people  of  England. 
^S!^'  King  Richard  of  Q«rm£iiy,  who  once  teemed  destined  to  hold 
the  place  which  Simon  hod  come  to  hold,  was  now  fighting 
on  Uie  side  of  his  brother  and  fellow-king.  So  wen  the  two 
kings'  sons,  Edward  of  England  and  Henry  of  Qermaay. 
Kioga  and  kings' sons  were  orarthrown  at  Lewes  (ifay  13, 
1264),  and  the  royal  authority  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
earL  By  him,  early  in  the  next  year,  waa  held-  the  great 
Parliament,  the  first  to  which  representatirea  of  the 
boroughs  were  sommoned  along  with  prelates,  earls,  baront, 
and  knights  of  the  shire.  But  quarrels  presently  rr3se 
between  Earl  Simon  and  his  fellow  borons.  Edward,  kept 
for  a  while  in  word  with  hit  father,  escaped  and  gathered 
an  anny.  Id  the  fight  of  ETeohau  (4th  Aogntt  1265) 
Simon  mi  onrthrown  and  killed}  and  was  cwonixedf  not 
by  tha  Borne  which  ha  had  olwayi  withstood,  but  by  the 
popniar  voics  of  En^and.  The  war  lingeied  at  Siown's 
Saatla  cl  Kenilworth,  and,  as  to  the  daya  of  Hereward,  in 
the  DunhN  of  £1^.  Peace  ma  at  laat  made  (1267h  i^ad 
the  lema  tm  which  it  waa  mode,  and  the  genmUy  con- 
eiliaiory  ehancter  of  Edward's  ixdioy  towarda  the 
Tanqwshed,  alrat^  showed  how  mneh  he  had  learned  from 
tiw  imcle  who  had  fallen  before  him,  but  whoa*  wwk  he 
ma  deatioed  to  bring  to  perfection.  The  peace  of  the  last 
few  yean  of  Henry's  reign  aeemswiwderfal  after  the  itorms 
wliieh  had  fiHad  up  the  greater  part  of  ik  Edward  ooold 
leafe  the  land  in  safety  to  go  on  the  cniaade;  and,  when 
Vm  father  died  (1373)  in  hit  ahoenoe,  hi*  succession  to  the 
crown  waa  at  imoe  recognized  and  hit  peace  proclaimed. 
To  oay  that  he  was  the  fttst  king  who  xetgned  wi^ont 
election  is  almost  a  qnestion  of  woraa.  At  no  time  in  our 
history  would  there  haTe  bean,  in  mch  a  ease  aa  thia, 
any  chance  of  opposition  to  Uie  eldest  ton  of  the  last  king. 
What  really  ahows  how  fast  the  new  ideas  of  kingship  had 
edvanced  is  the  fact  that  Edward  reigned  for  nearly  two 
yean  without  coronation.  Henry  died  November  16,  1272. 
The  reign  of  Edward  was  held  to  bejin  with  his  proclama- 
tim  four  days  later  ;  the  doctrine  that  the  king  nerer  dies 
it  a  later  devioe  stilL  Edward  wa;  then  in  Sicily,  nor 
was  his  return  a  hasty  one.  He  passed  leisurely  through 
urer^  parts  of  Europe ;  he  sappressed  disturbances  in  his 
dnchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  woa  crowned,  aeve^iteen  daya 
after  his  arrirol  in  England  (August  19,  1274).  Nothing 
ttO^  conld  Aow  more  clearly  than  thia  how  fast  the  office  con- 
**<*L  f erred  hj  election  and  coronation  waa  paniut  into  the 
poaaeadon  handed  on  by  aimple  hereditary  socceasion. 

The  reign  of  Edward  which  thna  began  is  one  of  the 
■loat  memorable  in  the  whole  course  of  English  history. ' 
it  is  more  than  an  accident  that  he  was  the  first  king  since 
fhn  Conquoat  who  bore  one  of  the  ancient  kingly  namos. 


Under  him  we  feel  at  once  that  the  wmk  is  done,  that  aU 
traces  of  conqneat,  all  traces  of  dis^ction  of  racfls,  haire 
passed  away.  We  hare  again  an  united  Engliah  nation^ 
under  a  king  "Bngll.li  in  name  and  in  heart.  For  the  first 
time  aince  the  Norman  came,  England  haa  a  king  whose 
whole  policy  is  thoroughly  Rngli«b,  whose  work  seems  in  so 
many  ways  a  falling  back  on  the  work  of  the  old  natira 
kings,  specially  of  the  king  whose  name  he  bore.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Conquest,  we  have  a  king  who  is  neither 
sunonnded  .by  foreign  fsroorites  nor  hat  his  policy 
directed  to  f<H«ign  obiects.  Aa  dnke  of  Aquitaine,  Edward 
could  not  avoid  wart  and  controTersies  with  France;  but 
wata  and  controrertiea  with  France  were  in  his  days 
something  altogether  aecondary.  His  objects  were  those 
of  the  old  West-Sazon  kings,  to  be  the  lawgirer  of 
V.ngl*nHj  tnd,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  make  England  co> 
exteosire  with  Britoia  Still,  like  some  othu-  kings. 
Edward  bos  been  misunderstood  through  not  attending  to 
the  chronology  of  his  reign.  His  Scottish  warfare,  wUch 
ia  perhapa  the  first  thing  which  is  snggestad  by  his  nama^ 
taxes  up  only  the  last  nine  yeara  of  a  reign  of  thirty-fiva. 
He  had  been  king  nineteen  yeara  before  tiie  controTeisy 
aa  to  the  Scottish  crown  arose.  So  in  the  earlier  port 
of  his  reign  the  Wekh  warfare,  which  in  the  popular  con- 
ception stands  alongside  of  the  .^c^ttiah  warfare,  hot  rcry 
much  tha  air  of  an  episode  Zn  a  time  mainly  given  to 
internal  legislation.  ^0  reign  naturally  falls  into  two 
dirisions.  In  the  first,  from  1272  to  1291,  internal  afiairt 
are  most  prominent,  though  it  also  takes  in  the  conquest  of 
Wales  and  tome  important  dealings  with  France.  In  the 
laUer  part,  from  1 291  to  1307,  Scottish  affaita  are,  or  seem 
to  be,  predominant  And  yet  it  ia  during  thia  time  that 
the  greatest  eonatitutioDal  step  of  all  is  taken,  and  that 
parliament  distinctly  assumes  it*  later  form. 

The  immediate  occoaions  of  the  Welah  war  arose  ont  of 
the  diaputea  of  the  last  reign.  The  Welsh  prince  IJywe^n, 
who  atUl  hehi  the  north-weatem  part  of  Wales  by  the  title 
of  Mnee  of  Abeifliaw  and  Lord  of  Bnowdon,  had  been 
allied  with  Simoo;  hit  anl^acta  had  ahared  in  ^e  earra 
warfare,  and  he  waa  himself  betrothed  to  the  eari'a 
daughter.  Disputes  arose  out  of.  Llywdyn'a  refniol  to 
meet  the  English  Idug  and  do  hia  homage.  In  1376 
he  WIS  declared  to  hare  fori nted  hii  fiefih  ud  in  tha  nert 
year  he  wot  oonatruned  to  aomndar  the  eoatera  port  of 
his  twritoiy  and  to  do  hmnage  for  the  reat  In  1283  a 
revolt  began,  in  which  David,  the  brother  of  Uywelyn,  who 
had  bem  hitherto  in  Edward's- favour  and  woa  enriched 
with  Eugliidi  hononn,  aeized  the  eaitla  of  Hawoiden  and 
massacred  all  who  were  in  it  The  rwrolt  wu  pot  down ; 
the  land  waa  apeedily  oonqnared ;  Uywelyn  died  in  war ; 
his  brother  waa  put  to  deatl\  aa  a  traitor.  The  part  of 
Walea  which  had  tiios  fav  kept  its  separate  being  as  a 
vataal  atate  waa  now  forfeited  to  tha  overlord.  Through- 
out a  great  part  o£  the  land  English  law  was  introduced. 
Shires,  with  their  system  of  administration,  were  formed; 
boroughs  were  founded;  caatlet  were  built  to  keop  down 
the  malcontents.  The  principality  vas  designed  to  form 
a  separate  apanage  for  a  younger  aon  of  the  English  king ; 
but,  as  Edward,  the  first  En^iish  prince,  succeeded  to  t£e 
crown  by  the  de^h  of  his  elder  brother,  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Wales  haa  since  commonly  been  borne  by  the  eldest  aon 
of  the  Eogliah  king.  The  Welsh  revolted  again,  even  in 
Edward's  own  time ;  but  their  revcdt  wis  only  for  a  moment 
Later  revolts  were  of  importance  only  when  tha  malcontentii 
ctmtrivad  to  connect  themselTea.with  Ea^h  rebels  or  with 
foreign  enemies  of  England.  The  graeral  tendeooy  of 
thinga  waa  to  eloaer  union  between  the  kingdom  and  the 
principality,  down  to  the  complete  inoupwation  of  Walec 
with  England  in  the  aixteenjl^,ft?tf9^.  K^i  . 

Fourteen  yeara  passed  betveen.tjuBjipuqucet  of  Wattee  ami 
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Gdw«id'«  fint  v&rf«re  with  Scotland,  la  %his  interral 
uadi  of.tbe  legUktion  of  Edward's  reign  went  on.  He 
Tisited  Qaacony,  and  confirmed  his  power  there ;  and  in 
1290  he  freed  England  from  the  presence  of  the  Jews. 
The  next  ^oar  began  those  negotiations  with  Scotland  which 
led  to  war  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Britain,  to  the 
momentary  conqiieat  of  Scotland,  and  to  its  final  independ- 
ence. 

Poiiiiun  Bigbtly  to  understand  this  great  controversy,  we  must 
Mverni  look  back  to  the  older  relations  in  which  the  various  posacs- 
jj^*"  sions  of  the  Scottish  crown  stood  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Seottiib  T^*"  threefold.  ■  Between  Scotland   proper  and 

Uds*.    England  the  relation  was  that  degree  of  dependence,  what- 
OTer  it  might  be  deemed  to  be,  which  arose  out  of  the  old 
commendation  to  Edward  the  Elder.  The  special  burthena 
hnposed  by  Ilenry  II.  had  been  withdrawn  by  Richard. 
Over  Scotland  proper  the  utmost  claim  that  could  be  made 
waa  that  of  a  mere  external  supremacy,  a  supremacy  older 
than  the  feudal  law  and  nadoubtedly  carrying  with  it  none 
of  the  recently  devised  feudal  incideuta.   Scottish  Cumber- 
land, on  the  ottur  hand,  was  a  territorial  fief  in  the  strictest 
Anse,  tbongh  again  a  fief  older  than  th«  later  feudal  juris- 
prudence.   Lothian  or  northern  Northumberland  was  in 
itrictneas  an  earldom  within  the  English  kingdom,  jost  as 
Northumberland  in  the  latest  sense  was  when  that  earldom 
too  came  for  a  while  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  kings. 
Here  then,  in  strictness,  were  three  distinct  relations  for 
three  different  parts  of  the  Scottish  dominions.    But  it 
had  never  been  the  interest  of  either  side  to  define  the 
claims  very  strictly.     As  long  as  the  two  kingdoms 
were  at  peace,  as  they  had  been  through  a  Isrge  part 
at  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  English  king 
had  been  satisfied  to  recsivs  the  homage  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  without  defining  very  strictly  for  what  territories  or 
on  what  tsniu  it  was  rendered.   In  any  case,'  English 
iaterferenea  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  part  of  those 
dominions  was  nnknown.    The  distinction  between  the 
different  tenures  of  Scotland,  Strathclyde  or  Cumberland, 
and  Lotldan,  passed  out  of  si^t.    It  was  remembered  on 
the  En^h  side  that  some  kind  of  homage  was  due  from 
all   It  was  remembered  on  the  Scottish  side  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  at  least  was  no  territorial  fief  of  the 
crown  nt  Eng^d.    Bat  while  the  relations  of  the  two 
kingdoms  were  in  this  uncertain  state,  the  whole  feudal 
jurisprudence  had  grown  ap,  and  neither  side  could  any 
longer  look  nn  the  matter  in  its  strict  historical  bearing. 
The  diffarent  tenures  of  different  parts  of  the  Scottish 
dominioM  were  forgotten  on  both  sides,  and  the  question 
finally  took  the  shape.  Are  the  Scottish  dominions^  as  a 
whole,  a  fief  of  the  English  crown  w  not!   It  was  hardly 
posaiUe  that  the  question  should  take  any  other  form ; 
yet  such  a  form  altogether  nnfoaed  ancient  rights  and 
distinctions.    In  claiming  the  ordioaiy  sopeiiority  of  a 
feudal  lord  over  the  whole  Scottish  dominions,  Edward 
claimed  more  than  his  historic  right  dver  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.    He  claimed  less  than  his  historic  right  oTer  the 
earldom  of  lA>t1uaa.    But  the  confusion  was  natnral  and 
unavoidable.    It  waa  only  according  to  the  ordinary  work- 
ings of  human  nature,  that  the  full  feudal  claims  should  be 
aaserted  on  the  one  side,  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  the 
only  queation  should  seem  to  be  between  accepting  or 
denying  them  in  their   fnlDess.     But  it   is  eminently 
cliaracteristic  of  Edward's  mind  that,  while  his  evident 
policy  was  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  bringing  the 
whole  of  Britain  into  a  more  perfect  union,  he  should  take 
care  to  be  guided  throughout  by  the  rules  of  at  least  a 
formal  justice; 

His  first  attempt  to  unite  the  kingdoms  was  by  the 
ultvious  means  of  a  uiairi.tge  between  his  eon  Edward  and 


the  Scottish  qnocu  Margaret  This  scheme  was  put  ani 
end  to  by  the  young  queeu'9  douth.  Then  oame  the  di»-^.,^i.„ 
puted  succession,  a  dispute  which  Edward  was  in  1291^^*^ 
called  on  to  decide.  Such  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be 
lost ;  Edward  demanded  to  be  first  of  all  fonnally  recognized  I 
as  superior  lord  of  the  crown  which  he  was  called  on  to  dis- 
pose of.  He  was  so  recognized  ;  the  claims  of  the  competitors 
were  fairly  heard  bef cm  a  mixed  commission;  and  the  judg- 
ment given  was  strictly  according  to  tlie  laws  of  hereditary 
succcdiion,  as  they  were  now  beginning  to  be  understood. 
The  question  between  John  Balliol  and  Robert  Bruce  was 
a  question  between  primogeniture  and  nearness  of  kin. 
That  qoestion  was  in  truth  settled  by  the  decision  in  favour 
of  BaUiol.  The  crown  of  Scotland  was  assigned  to  the 
candidate  to  whom  it  would  have  passed  by  the  later  law 
either  of  England  or  of  Scotland.  The  decision  in  truth 
created  that  later  law.  Tho  new  king  John  at  once 
entered  Into  a  relation  of  homaga  which  iiiTolTed  a  more 
complete  dependence  on  England  than  any  Scottish  king 
Lad  ever  before  acknowledged  But,  though  it  was  to 
Edward'a  manifest  interest  to  have  three  weaker  vasaala 
rather  than  a  single  powerful  one,  he  at  once  rejected  the  - 
demand  of  Bruce  and  Hastings  that  the  kingdom  should  be 
divided.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  three  competitora, 
Bruce  no  less  than  Bolliol  and  Hastings',  though  they  lii-Id 
Scottish  estates  and  came  by  female  descent  of  the  Scottish 
royal  family,  were  essentially  English  barons,  who  felt  no 
kind  of  degradation  in  a  renewed  homage  to  their  oim  | 
king.  But  it  is  plain  that  they  did  not  carry  with  them 
the  general  feeling  of  what  we  oust  now  begin  to  call  the 
Scottish  people.  The  older  names  of  things  are  now 
strangely  reversed,  ^le  F^gTi«h  of  northern  Noithumber^ 
land,  so  long  under  Scottish  role,  had  adnpted  the  Scottisl)  ^'^ 
name,  and  had  learned  to  feel  a  national  patriotism,  distiuct 
from,  and  even  hostile  to,  southern  Eogknd.  They  were 
the  Scots  from  whom  the  English  kings  had  to  eodure  so 
stubborn  a  national  resistance.  The  true  Celtic  Scots,  the 
men  of  the  highlands  and  islands,  had  in  truth  but  li^  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Whenever  they  had  any  share  in  the 
disputes  of  the  time,  dislike  to  the  king  of  Scots,  the  nearer 
enemy,  commonly  dxovt  them  to  the  English  side. 

In  1292  John  of  Balliol  received  the  Scottish  crown  as 
a  vassal  of  England.  A  chum  which  we  may  be  sure  was 
without  precedcHt,  but  which  waa  strictly  accor^ng  to  the 
rules  of  the  feudal  jurisprudence  which  had  grown  up,  was  16 
before  long  brought  to  bear  upon  him.'  From  the  courts  saliid:. 
of  the  TauMl  there  was,  aceordmg  to  that  jurispradence,  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  lord.  Scottish  sulgects,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  justice  which  they  got  in  the  conrts  of 
King  John,  appealed  to  the  courts  of  King  Edward.  Just 
as  in  tiie  case  of  the  arbitration,  an  opportunity  was  thrown 
in  Edward's  way,  of  'whidi  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
refuse  to  take  adTantag&  John,  having  acknowledged 
lumself  a  vassal,  refused  to  do  what  wa^  now  hdd  to  be  a 
vassal's  duty.  He  was  presentiy  found  to  be  nc|;otiating 
against  his  lord  with  that  lord's  foreign  enemies.  Tb».t 
war  followed  was  not  wonderful ;  that,  when  John  renounced 
his  allegiance,  he  was  held  to  have  forfeited  his  fief  was 
according  to  received  feudal  notions.  The  fief  waa 
forfeited;  tlie  kingdom  was  con^juered ;  the  separate  king- 
dom of  Scotland  was  abolished;  it  was  incorporated  with 
England,'  and  was  meant  to  have  some  share  of  repreaenta- 
tion  in  that  parliament  of  England  to  which  Edward  had 
just  given  its  perfect  form.  In  1304  tho  whole  island  of  £'"^1 
Britain,  so  far  as  its  most  northern  parts  could  be  said  tou"^ 
be  under  tho  obedience  of  any  on^  waajtmder  the  ohe-*"^ 
dience  of  the  English  king.  '  %6xiu»- 

In  alt  this  Edward  simply  acted  as  any  man  wculd  act  iaJI^MiK^ 
bis  view  of  the  cnse.    He  carried  out  tl^i^^^^^^sdcr-* 
stood  it  ,  'I'bete  is  thus  far  nothing  to  wond^Vt,  nothins 
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tobhmoL   On  AsotlwrhanclttluttlumtM^tlieBoottiih 
paopb— fMned  u  abow— aboold  ndifc  liu  duou  wm  m 
!      UtaBtobeifaodflndat,Mlittl«tobeUtm«L  Badirid* 

.Mtad  Mea>dii«  to  a«  oidiiiHy  ivrntingi  «< 
Ika  ID  that  imnd  pontiaai.  Tka  ml  gwatD—  ct  VTiUum 
^  WdhM  u  ibm  k  Aa  bet  «hrt  h»  wm  MHotuUy  a 
popolar  badtf,  one  lAo  Inpt  i^tha  kMit  olawrtion  whoM 
Mttml  dUdb  but  fonafcaii  it.  On  the  other  hand,  ev«r 
Mtting  wda  ths  AaigM  irf  ipecuJ  cmdtiai^  WiUiam 
WaOuB  cooU  not  fiul  to  aeem,  ia  the  ey«i  of  Edvafd  and 
flff  rwf  J  Kri^h'nHf,  a  rebel  who  haddMpieedtha  offmof 
amj  wUA  wen  aompted  bj  oncy  <me  elao.  Hiat  an 
Enfl^  oonit  emdannad  Um  aa  a  tiaitor  ma  ia  no  way 
waadwfnlt  i»  no  way  blanwvortlqr ;  tiiat  Soottiak  patriotiam 
fenced  him  aa  a  mar^  waa  aa  little  wondorfiu,  aa  UtUa 
Uaawvortliy. 

lUi  int  war  «l  Edward  with  Soodand  thaa  began  with 
tha  t^Uag  ol  Berwick  in  ISMk  and  aadad  with  1h«  tahiog 
of  Sliding  ia  ISOl  VeanwhOa  Edwaid  iraa  aogaged  in 
diepvtia  and  warfaio  with  Fkanca^  whidi  Iwpn  neaily 
Oa  aaM  time  aa  tba  Boottbh  war.  Tna  pointB  in 
uiiitMii«aj  between  Fnmco  and  England  aopply  aetriMng 
and  iaalnietiTepannal  to  the  points  in  oontnrenT  between 
E^i^tandand  SooUand. 
A«  the  kii^otBooti  WW  tho  man  o<  the  king  of  England, 
1,^  \o  was  the  dnke  of  Aqoitaine  Oie  man  of  the  king  at  the 
^  PnndL  In  both  caeeo  tho  nanlaga  waa  oUor  than  the 
kxM-  new  iaadal'jui^nidinoa.  Bat  the  doetiinea  of  that  joriB- 
^ff  pndaiea  now  began  to  be  praaied  againat  Edward  himaelf. 
X  qaand  anw  betwaw  Gaacona,  anbjeeti  of  Edward,  and 
Hwaaa,  now  aatjaota  of  FUlip  of  Francai  IV  qnarral 
grew  into  a  war  which  waa  wi^  bj  the  anlgeeti  of  ue  two 
Idngi  widuot  any  oommiaaion  from  their  raqteetin  aora- 
«igm.  Edward,  aommonad  to  ^tpaar  in  the  eourt  <rf  hie 
krd  to  aniwer  for  the  dmnp  of  liu  sabjeeta,  did  not  deny 
hii  obligatioD,  thoagh  he  appeared  only  by  depn^.  Fro. 
aeoUy  hie  dodiy  was  declared  forfeited,  by  a  prooem  whidi 
ia  Knjjand  at  leait  wae  deemed  ugut;  and  it  waa  in  the 
and  recorared  <mly  bj  a  negotiation  and  arUtntion  and  a 
doable  marriage;  In  thia  war,  ae  in  eariier  French  wan, 
E^^and  had  the  alliance  of  Oenoany  and  of  Flanden. 
And,  aa  the  aaaw  yeara  nw  the  h^nninga  of  the  long 
aHigQoe  betwem  Scotland  and  France,  we  may  eay  that 
ve  haTo  come  to  the  b^pnning  ot  Eoropaan  arnmgaBMnts 
which  lasted  till  Tery  modern  times. 

The  second  Scottish  war,  the  war  of  Brace,  waa  qoita 
dbtiuct  from  the  firat,  the  war  of  Wallace.  The  inteml 
which  dirides  them  ia  short ;  but  the  change  of  dream- 
,  vv  ttuicea  waa  enongh  altogcthw  to  chAnge  t^  coodact  of 
I Edward.  Aa  kmg  as  the  war  took  the  form  of  reeistance 
j  to  the  aatabUahmant  <rf  his  anthority,  his  general  clemencr 
I  WM  remarkable^  Severity  begao  only  wheo  the  war  took 
I       tha  form  <rf  revolt  against  established  aDthority.    Ihe  oon- 

Cof  Scotlaad  had  been  eompletad  in  1304.  Bobert 
the  Aondaon  of  the  original  competittw,  having  lost 
an  hi^  of  Edward's  favoor  by  the  morder  of  his  rinl  John 
Oonyn,  revolted  and  assamed  the  Scottish  crown  in  1306. 
In  the  next  year,  1307,  the  cause  of  Bmce  eeemed  again 
altogetlwr  hopaleas,  whn  thinga  were  changed  hj  the  death 
of  Edward  on  liia  march  to  Scotland.  With  tlw  nng^  ax- 
o^tion  ^  the  exAcatim  of  Wallaoa^  the  whfde  of  Edwaid'a 
Jjmjf  aeto  of  aevaiity  in  Sootland  oome  within  a  nn^^  twalva- 
r*^  ■oath,  from  Jnly  1306  to  Ji^l307.  After  the  death  of 
da  paat  king  and  Aa  aocassion  of  Edward  H,  the  war 
Mtaalfy  lingered;  it  waa  intemytad  by  tmcea  ;  and  a 
■wimofaaeeaaseaoB  thepait  of  Bobert  Brace  ware  annraed 
in  1314  hj  tha  onrwhabung  dafMt  of  tha  Ba|^  at 
Baaoekbain.  Than  enoMi^  bom  1316  to  1918,  the 
ttteaqpt  to  eataUidb  Edward  Bncaaa  king  of  Ireland.  For 
'      tejMia  fellows  a  time  of  trueaa  and  of  oeeaaional  invaMons 


on  both  aide%  till,  after  Edward~Bir^n  depoaed  in  1337, 
a  paooa  bafeiraan  Sootland  and  England  waa  eonduded  in 
the  neatt  year,  by  lAich  tha  ind^mdaneo  of  Scotland  waa 
faBy  acknowledged.  Iba  idd  euima,  of  whatovar  Und  or  • 
oTir  iriutavar  territory,  most  be  locdcod  on  aa  being  from 
thia  time  definitely  given  ap.  Scotland,  in  tha  aanaa  whieh 
the  word  tiian  hon,  a  aanaa  ^hidi,  with  tha  azcaptioa  of 
tha  floctoating  poaaeaaion  ot  Berwick,  is  tiie  same  which 
it  bears  still,*  mast  be  looked  on  from  henceforth  as  a 
kingdom  absolately  independent  of  England.  To  carry  Mutund 
on  tha  analogy  already  drawn  between  the  rahttona  oi 
Sootiand'to  En^^and  and  thoaa  of  Aqoitaine  to  FVanea^ 
tha  treaty  of  Korthampton  in  1SS6  anawara  to  tiia  tnaty 
of  Brattgny  thirty-two  yeara  later. 

The  change  in  the  fottone  and  charactaa  of  tha  war  with  Raun  ot 
Sootland  whieh  foUowad  yihm  Edward  H.  anceeedad  H'*^ 
Edwaid  L  was  oi^y  part  of  tiw  ganaial  change  which 
natarallyfoUowadooBBehaAaagaof  aofard^  Thandari 
lawipvar,  and  conqnam  had  paawd  away,  to  make  room 
for  a  am  who  inhoited  none  of  these  charactera.  Legia- 
lation  and  eonqnest  come  to  an  end ;  eonatitotional  progreas 
booonMS  indinet  Edward  XL  wu  mled  1^  favonrites  ; 
that  his  earlieat  favoarite,  Fiwa  Qave8ton,-wa8  a  foiaignar 
from  Gascony  doubtloaa  tended  to  increase  tha  uaoaldidika 
to  favoaritea ;  bat  the  fact  waa  no  longer  of  tiie  same  poli 
tlcal  impwtance  aa  Um  predominance  of  foiaign  faTovritaa 
had  been  in  earlier  timea.  There  waa  no  iMiger  any  fear  of 
England  again  becnning  tha  prey  of  tha  stranger.  StQl  : 
tha  rsign  cl  Edward  It  is,  in  B<mM  respects,  a  repetition  of 
tha  reign  of  Heniy  IIL  Hm  national  dislike  to  tha  favoo* 
rite  led  to  an  Mpoaition  to  tha  king,  which  In  1310-1311 
brought  aboat  thenactieal  tianrfer  ^  the  r<^  power— ia 
imiut)<m,  it  wonld  aeem,  tha  Provisions  of  Oxford— to 
a  body  of  pielatea  and  barons,  called  tha  Ordainan,  Tlia 
almost  immediate  recall  of  Qaveston,  in  defiance  of  tha 
new  ordinincea,  led  to  a  new  Barons*  Wy,  in  which  the 
king's  cousin,  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  appears  rather  as 
a  parody  than  as  a  follower  of  the  great  Simon.  We  now 
reach  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  political  ezecntions 
which  have  no  paralwl  in  earlier  days,  bot  whieh  from  this 
time  disfigure  oar  history  for  many  centuries.  He  first 
blood  rited  waa  that  of  Gavestoa  himaelf,  in  1313.  It  was 
avenged  ten  years  after  by  the  exeontion  of  Tfaomaa  of 
Lancaster.  Heanwhile  the  strife  brtween  the  king  and  his 
barons  had  gone  on.  A  second  time,  in  1318,  uie  royal 
power  was  transferred  to  a  council  Then  came  the  choice  oi 
now  ^vouritea,  the  Despensers,  father  and  sou.  They  were 
at  least  Englishmen,  bearing  a  name  which  had  been  glo- 
rious in  former  dvil  strife.  Bat  they  wore  no  less  hated  than 
the  stranger  Qaveston.  Id  a  moment,  of  recovered  power 
on  the  king's  part  foUowa  the  ezecotion  of  Earl  Thomas,  a 
martyr  intfie  Mief  of  his  party  no  less  than  Simon  himselt 
Presently  Edward  has  to  meet  with  foes,  not  only  in  his 
ownhonsabut  in  his  own  household.  Dark  and  mysteriona 
canaea  drew  on  him  the  deadly  hatred  of  his  own  wife,  and 
gave  him  a  rival  in  his  own  son.  In  the  ravolntioa  of 
-1326.  the  queen  is  the  leader  ;  the  favoaritea  -dia  in  thaw 
turn  the  death  of  traitoro.  The  year  1337  opana  with  tha 
practical  assarnon  of  the  highest  ri^t  whieh  the  national 
council  in  its  new  fbnn  had  iahacited  from  tha  aariiaat  Dip**- 
times.  By  a  sdamn  vote  <d  tha  pariiainant  England,  Kdw«ni. 
the  king  waa  dapoaad,  and  his  own  aon  Edward  waa  (lacad 
on  tha  throne.  In  eariiar  timaa  tha  depodtion  of  a  Ung 
in  noway  impUod  his  murder,  any  mm  than  tha  fdl  from 
power  of  a  gnat  earl  or  prelate  impliiBd  aither  his  mnxdar 
or  his  legal  exaention.  Bnt  tha  d^yaof  blood  had  now  aaAbiiiiw 
in;  befoia  tha  and  of  tha  year  Oa  dapoaad  king  died  by  * 


^  Tbtt  la,  u  ffaiaidi  tbs  EogUih  fOtSibKedtKa  relslkM 
6c9tlsBd  wd  tk«  aesadlaartu  iitsads  ds  aot  cosesm  Entflsh 
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n  or  •  fool  auaniiution.  The  b«w  king  vu  itiU  a  miiior,  and 
*^  the  fint  of  hii  r^i  were  the  reign  of  hie  mother 
Iiabel  si^  her  favourite  Roger  UortiiiMr.  Another  rerolu* 
tion  vat  needed  to  hreak  their  power.  In  1 330,  with  the 
eucotbn  of  Itortimer  and  the  imprieonment  of  Isabel,  the 
tmI  reign  of  Edirard  m.  begiofl.  And  within  a  short  space 
the  straggle  with  Scotland  has  again  begun,  to  be  merged 
in  a  few  years  in  the  long  abiding  straggle  between  England 
and  France. 

In  a  constitational  point  of  view,  as  well  aa  m  many 
others,  the  period  which  we  have  just  gdno  throvgh  may 
be  deemed  the  most  important  of  all  periods  in  English 
history.  It  ia  the  time  during  which  our  nation,  our 
laws,  onr  language,  finally  eaaimilated  wliatever  was  to 
be  assimilated  of  the  foreign  elemeote  brought  in  by  the 
.Norman  Conquest,  and  finally  threw  off  wbaterer  was  to 
be  thrown  off.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  we  saw 
the  English  nation  debating  between  an  Angevin  and 
a  French  king.  At  the  end  of  it  England,  as  England, 
is  a  great  European  power,  waging  war  on  the  continent  for 
the  conquest  of  Franca  8o  it  is  with  everything  elae. 
U  ia  during  this  time  that  most  of  the  things  which 
go  to  make  np  the  national  life  put  on  their  later  form. 
Above  all  things,  this  was  the  case  with  the  great  council 
of  the  English  nation.  It  is  for  constitutional  historiaoB 
to  trace  the  minuter  details;  the  main  outliue  may  be 
.  traced  in  the  assemblies  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.  The  name  of  the  assembly  had  hitherto  been  fiac- 
tuating.  During  this  period  the  name  of  Parliament  became 
finally  established.  The  name  is  a  translation  of  an  Old- 
Mame  o(  Engluh  phrase.  The  Conqaeror  is  said  in  the  English 
Chronicle  to  have  had  "  very  deep  speech  vrith  his  Witan." 
.'This  deep  speech,  in  Latin  colloquium,  in  French  parltmeiti, 
was  th^  distingnishing  feature  of  a  meeting  between  king 
and  people;  in  the  end  it  gave  its  name  to  the  assembly 
itaelf.  The  constitution  of  the  assembly,  as  defined  in  the 
Qreat  Charter,  did  not  absolutely  imply  representation  ; 
but  it  showed,  that  the  full  establishment -of  representation 
could  not  be  long  delayed.  The  work  of  this  period  was 
to  call  np,  alongside  of  the  gathering  of  prelates,  earls,  and 
other  great  men  specially  summoned,  into  which  the 
ancient  Witensgemdt  had  shmnk  Aip,  another  assembly 
^directly  representing  all  other  classes  of  the  uatton  which 
Dripin  or  enjoyed  political  rights.  This  assembly,  choseu  by  various 
SobS"""  local  bodies,  e«mmunitate$  or  univtrtitalet,  having  a  gttaii 
corporate  being,  came  gradually  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
wmmoiia.  The  koighta  of  the  ahiro,  the  barons,  citizens, 
^nd  burgesses  <tf  Gu  towns,  were  severally  chosen  by  the  com- 
mvna  or  commKiit^M  of  that  part  of  the  people  which  they 
represented.  We  thus  get  the  two  houses  of  Lords  and 
Commona,  of  which  we  have  soon  foreshadowingi  getting 
more  and  more  clear  from  the  days  of  the  Conqnoror  ou- 
warda.  Bnt  it  was  only  gradually  fixed  that  the  mem- 
ber* of  the  national  eouDcil  ahonld  sit  in  two  bodint, 
and  not  in  one  or  in  more  than  two.  The  notion  of 
local  representation^  by  which  ahiroa  and  boroughs  chose 
representatives  of  their  own  communities,  had  to  some  ex- 
tent to  strive  with  another  doctrine,  that  of  the  represe&ta- 
DoeMiw  tion  of  eitain  or  clasaes  of  men.  The  thirteenth  century 
oMM.  v*e  the  nge  when  tho  nntianal  assembUcs,  not  only  of  Eng- 
jland  but  of  most  other  European  eouutriua,  were  putting  on 
their  definite  shape.  And,  in  most  of  them,  the  system  of 
niatet  prevailed.  These  in  moat  countries  were  three — 
de^,  nobles,  and  commons.  By  these  last  were  commonlf 
jneant  only  the  communities  of  the  chartered  towns,  while 
the  nobietit  of  foreign  countries  answered  to  the  lesser 
barons  and  knighta  who  in  England  were  reckoned  among 
the  commons.  The  English  system  thus  went  far  to  take 
in  the  whole  free  population,  while  the  estates  of  other 


oonntriM,  the  eommoDS  no  Ima  Umb  the  d«gy  ixii  noUea, 
must  be  looked  on  u  privileged  bodiat.  Ia  ^girH  we 
had  in  truth  no  estatei ;  we  had  no  ntdalUy  m  foragn  g**^ 
sense.  Sndt  n  noUlity  ma  inoonaistent  irith  the  institii-  mc 
tion  of  peerage,  which  gradually  grew  oat  t4  the  pnetice  of 
peraonal  annunons.  The  Enf^h  peerage  is  strictly  officiaL 
Two  official  classes,  bishops  and  earis,  have  alwiye  kept 
their  right  of  personal  summons.  With  regard  to  otiiera, 
both  lay  barons  and  churchmen  under  the  rank  of  tlie 
bishops  and  chief  abbots,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  early 
parliunenta  the  king  anmmoned  very  much  whom  Iw 
would.  It  was  only  gradiuUy  that  the  right  of  som- 
mona  was  held,  £it  to  be  vested  for  Jife  in  every  mas 
who  had  once  been  summoned,  and  afterwards  to  be 
hereditary  in  his  descendants.  Thus  was  formed  the 
House'  of  Lords,  consisting  of  certain  lay  memben  succeed- 
ing by  hereditary  right,  and  of  certain  heada  of  ecdesissti- 
cal  fonndations.  llie  office  of  the  pew,  the  office  of 
legislator  and  judge,  passes  if  hereditaiy  succession  in  tL« 
one  case,  by  ecclesiastical  aneeesHon  in  the  other.  The 
holder  of  tlw  hereditary  office  wa«  gradually  clothed  with 
various  personal  privilegea,  bnt  his  children  remidncd 
unprivileged  members  of  the  general  body  of  the  commona. 
So  far  as  nobility  exists  at  all  in  England,  it  is  confined  to 
the  person  of  the  peer  for  the  time  being.  Bi^  in  tratl  | 
there  is  in  England  no  nobility,  no  estate  of  noblsa,  in  the 
continental  sense  of  those  wokLs. 

Yet  the  continental  theory  of  estates  so  far  worked  in  the  pnua  i 
development  of  our  parliamentaiy  system  that  the  "  Three 
Estates  of  England "  became  a  familiar  phrase.  It  wat 
meant  to  denote  the  lords,  the  commons,  and  the  elergy  in 
their  parliamentary  character.  For  it  is  plain  that  it  war 
the  intention  ctf  Edward  I.  to  oi^nize  the  clergy  as  a 
parliamentary  estate,  alongside  of  the  lords  and  commons. 
This  scheme  failed,  mainly  through  the  unwillingness  ol 
the  clergy  themselves  to  attend  in  a  secular  assembly. 
This  left,  so  far  as  there  were  any  estates  at  all,  two  estatei 
only,  lords  and  commons.  This  led  to  the  common  nue- 
take — a  mistake  of  respectable  antiquity — of  fancying  tbe 
three  estates  to  be  kiog,  lords,  and  commons.  The  eccle- 
siastical members  of  the  House  of  Lords  kept  their  seats 
there ;  but  the  parliamentary  representation  of  the  clergy 
as  So  estate  cams  to  nothing.  So  far  as  the  clergy  kept 
any  parliamentary  powers,  they  exercised  them  in  ^o  two 
provincial  convocations.  These  anomalous  assemblies,  flue, 
tusting  between  the  character  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod  and 
of  a  parliamentary  estate,  kept,  from  Edward  I.  to  Charies 
IL,  Ui«  parliamentary  power  ik  aelf-taxation.  For  a  long 
time  lords  andeommona  taxed  themselves  eeparately.  Bo  did 
the  clergy ;  ao  sometimoa  did  other  bodies.  It  waa  only  very  I 
gradually  that  the  fi  nal  constitution  of  parliament  was  settled.  j 
That  the  barons  should  sit  with  the  bishops  and  earls,  that 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  should  sit  with  the  knights, 
were  piiinta  which  gradually  settled  themselves.  And  more 
than  once  things  looked  as  if,  besides  separate  aaaembUes 
of  the  dergy,  we  mi^t  Have  had  also  separate  n^mblies 
of  merdiants  and  of  lawyers.  The  great  &et  is  that, 
while  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteentii  century  tiie  name 
and  the  eonatitntion  of  the  national  assembly  w«re  atiU 
unsettled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  we 
had  a  regular  parliament  of  Lorda  and  Commons.  Tbe 
chief  point  whi<^  atill  remained  nniottled  was  the  position 
of  the  eatate  of  the  clergy.  * 

This  eeems  to  be  tho  general  result  of  the  constitutiond 
growth  of  tbe  thirteenth  century,  as  traced  out  by  our  gre0 
constitutional  historian.  Leaving  the  minuter  detaill^  we* 
may  here  mark  some  of  the  chief  steps  in  the  progresi.^j{*"'u 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  assemblies  were  conatantlyB'"''' 
held,  and  their  constitution  is  often  vaguely  described. 
But  in  a  great  many  cases  phrases  are  used  lAfoh,  howawa 
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ytgub,  im^j  •  ptmnkr  denunt.  We  tna  of  knif^ti^  of 
teunlMiMhiBf,  of  freemen,  lonutiBMi  OTm  of  freemen  and 
rflkiM^  woutimee,  mora  waaly  11111,  of  t'nniTeni," 
"oBirenitu  Aog^,"  and  the liko.  In  some  cam  wo  are 
•Ue  batter  to  interpret  theae  rague  phnues.  For  instance, 
in  1S34  eadi  shire  aenda  four  luiigbta  dioaen  by  the 
"fflilitai  et  prabi  homiDes."  Whether  these  knighta  were 
or  «m  not  to  Tota  along  with  the  magnates,  tiuy  were  at 
aU  erents  to  transact  bnsiness  with  them.  We  muat  ahrays 
mnember  that  in  these  ttmea  formal  voting  in  the  modem 
sense  is  liardlj  to  be  looked  for.  In  1254  we  have  a  dia- 
tiiirt  ease  of  two  knights  summoned  from  each  idiira  by 
rojral  writ.  In  the  Oxford  pariiament  itf  1 258  four  knights 
are  ordered  toba  ehosen  in  eadi  shir^  who  era  to  teport  to 
another  parliapient  within  the  same  year.  At  that  pariia- 
neat  they  teem  to  appear  bjr  the  title  of  "Communitas 
Ssehdarim  Angti*.*  It  may  be  donbted  whether  this  is 
strietlj  a  ease  of  the  knif^ta  acting  as  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment Still  erery  instance  of  the  kind  mnst  have  helped 
toitreogtheD  the  growing  doctrine  of  ropresentotion.  From 
tbii  time  the  attendance  of  elected  knights  seems  to  be  folly 
ertiUished,  and  along  with  the  knights  we  find  in  many 
eases  distinct  repreeeatativcs  of  the  clergy.  It  is  in  Earl 
Simon's  parliament  of  1265  that  we  first  find  distinct 
npiesentatiTes  oi  the  boroughs.  Each  coonty  sends  two 
knights,  each  city  or  borough  two  cttifeos  or  burgesses,  and 
the  daqoapntB  fonr  each.  But  this  some  parliament  shows 
bow  flnetnatiiig  the  practice  of  sunimons  still  was.  The 
eari,  strong  among' the  clergy,  strong  among  the  people  at 
lai^  was  much  less  strong  among  the  great  men  of  the 
reiLa,  Beaidea  summoning  the  cilixens  for  the  first  time, 
he  sammoned  a  cntwd  of  ^nrchmen,  regular  and  secular, 
gretter  than  appeared  in  any  other  parliament.  But  he 
•ammoned  only  five  earls,  incbudiog  himself,  those  namely 
whom  he  could  tmsL  We  should  call  such  a  body  a 
puked  pariiament ;  but  for  a  long  time  erery  parliament 
wasa  packed  parliament.  That  is  to  say,  some  barons,  some 
abbots,  were  always  personally  summoned,  some  towns 
*ere  always  called  on  to  send  ropresentatiTes ;  but  the  barons, 
theibbots,  and  the  represented  towns  were  by  no  means  the 
time  in  erery  parliament.  .  This  kind  of  irregularity  is 
slwsys  found  tul  institutions  hare  finally  stiffened  into 
soms  paitieolar  shape.  Our  whole  law  and  constitution 
rests  ur  more  on  precedent  than  on  formal  enactments, 
Bod  in  unsettled  times  precedents  are  slow  in  eatablishmg 
tbeimelTcs. 

The  parliament  of  1265  was  the  model  parliament,  the 
uumbly  whoae  pattern,  in  its  essential  features,  aet  the 
■taadard  which  was  in  the  end  followed,  and  which  has 
Uated  till  our  own  time.'  But  the  pattern  which  It  set  did 
not  become  the  invariable  rule  till  the  great  parliament  of 
1395.  In  the  earlier  parliaments  of  Edward  Z.  the  knighta 
oiiddtizens  are  often  mentioned;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  meet  also  with  the  same  vague  descriptions  as  in  earlier 
tinea.  But  in  1295  Edward  definitely  adopted  the  model 
winch  Simon  haa  aet  htm,  and  the  summoning  of  knights, 
dtiaass,  and  buigeases,  though  with  great  irregularity  as  to 

'  la  tha  gnat  poBUcal  poam  which  fonaa  tha  m&nifatto  ot  tha 
F*triotie  party  ara  two  Unas  which  baT*  baan  oftao  qnotad : — 
"  Igltnr  eommultM  ragni  oonaolattu', 
-  Zt  quid  enivacaltaa  aantUt,  aciator." 

Bat  vtiat  foUowa  ahowa  tiiat  tha  datlaa  of  a  popnUr  KuanUr  ware 
Mt  te  ha,  aot  to  anact  naw  lawi,  bat  to  dsdue  tba  old  oaei,  and  to 
inran  thair  battar  obaarrance  :— 

*  Ctf  lagaa  propria  nuzhna  aunt  notai, 
Nae  auictt  pnvlnclB  ata  aont  l^otM, 
Quia  adant  plos  cartarta  regol  ani  moraa, 
Qaoa  TaUnqannt  poataria  hU  qui  aunt  prioraa. 
Qnl  ngoator  legibna  magia  ipiaa  adnnt ; 
Qumn  autt  la  wiboa  pins  parita  flnnt,  • 
Gt  qida  rca  a^tnr  aoa,  pliu  ennbntit, 
Et  qoo  pax  adqnlritar  alM  procorabunt 


tho  plaeea  from  which  r^rMonttttm  nn  nmwoned,  lua 
erer  since  been  the  rale.  It  waa  thus  under  Edward  1  that 
parliament  finally  put  on  tho  eneutiala  of  its  present  fom. 
But  W6  mnat  still  allow  for  irregnlaritiaa  in  praotioei  It 
doea  not  follow  that  evory  enaetment  waa  alwaya  passed  with 
the  eouant  of  all  iha  daasos  of  whicli  the  pariiament  waa 
made  up.  A  doctrine  h»A  corns  in  timt  th%  king  waa  the 
legialahff,  that  the  Toteo  of  the  parliaman^  or  of  any  part 
of  it,  wen  petitions  which  he  eoiUd  accept  or  rqoet,  oi 
^gain  that  he  might  logislato  <m  a  petitim  firom  one  house 
or  branch  of  the  assemUy  apart  from  tho  otheia.  The 
national  council  had  now  won  back  ita  audent  constitution 
as  an  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  lealm,  either  persoMily 
or  by  representation.  But  it  waa  only  step  hf  step  that 
it  won  back  the  full  powers  of  tho  ancient  'Vntenoge- 
m6t  There  are  some  indeed  which  it  atill  shrinks  from 
exercising  directly,  some  which  it  shrinks  from  enrciaing 
at  aU. 

The  reign  of  Henry  HL  was  a  reign  of  constant  parlia- 
mentary action,  but  it  was  not  a  time  rich  in  legislation  in 
the  strictest  sense.  The  most  direct  case  of  change  in  the 
law  during  Henry's  jreign  was  the  abolition  of  the  OTdeal  at 
its  beginning.  This  led  incidentally  to  further  changea  in 
judicial  procedure,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  landmaiks  in 
the  development  of  the  jury  system.  But  it  is  in  itself  not 
80  much  bdependent  legi^ticm  as  the  ai^lication  to  Eng- 
land of  a  decree  of  a  General  Council  of  the  chuircli.  In 
short  the  parliamenta  of  Hennr  III.  are  less  famous  for 
changing  the  law  than  for  refusing  to  change  it  The 
famous  saying  "  Nolumus  legee  AngUie  mutari  "  dates  from 
the  council  of  llerton  in  1236,  when  the  barons  refused  to 
agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  prelates  for  assimilating  the  law 
of  England  to  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  the  matter  of 
clHldren  bom  before  wedlock.  By  the  former  systems  of 
jurisprodenee,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parenta 
admitted  them  to  the  rights  of  legitimate  birth.  But  the 
barons  chose  to  maintain  the  harsher  rule  of  the  common 
law  of  England . 

But,  if  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  was  not  a  time  rich  id 
legislation,  it  forms  an  important  stage  in  the  growth  of  oui 
parliamentary  life.  The  chief  work  of  that  reign  was  that 
the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  the  practical  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  omitted  claiues  of  the*  Great 
Charter,  tbe  doctrine,  in  modem  phrase,  that  the  power  of 
the  parse  belongs  to  parliament  In  Henry's  day  England 
and  her  parliament  had  to  wage  a  never-ending  strife 
against  her  two  enemies,  king  and  pope.  The  main  duty 
of  the  nation  was  to  withstand  the  extortions  of  both  alike. 
Tbe  king  was  always  asking  for  money  ■  the  conditions  of 
a  grant  commonly  were  that  the  charters  should  be  again 
confirmed  and  be  better  observed.  And  gradually  another 
demand  arises,  that  tbe  great  officers  of  state  shall  be 
appptnted,  if  not  by  parliament,  at  least  with  the  v^ont  of 
parliament  But  demands  like  these,  demands  for  the 
removal  of  aliens  and  the  like,  are  all  demands  for  tha 
reform  of  abuses  and  the  execution  of  the  old  lawa  ;  new 
laws  are  never  asked  for.  The  Oxford  Provisions  of  1258 
show  the  ideas  of  reform  which  were  then  entartuned ;  it 
is  not  legislation,  it  is  reform  of  bad  administmtion,  nan 
at  the  cost  of  transferring  the  king's  authority  to  other 
hands,  whic^  is  asked  for.  Simon  himself,  the  greatost 
of  constitutional  ^fomers,  was  not  a  l^islator.  His 
Parliament  ia  famous,  not  for  anything  that  it  did,  bnt  for 
what  it  was.  Nor  after  Simon'a  fdl  do  we  ueet  with 
mtieh  legialation  attiotly  so  called.  The  wdinanoei  of 
Kenilworth  and  Marlboroagh  an  ordinances  for  the  settle- 
muit  of  the  kingdom,  ndinancea  for  the  bettw^obaonranet 
of  tbe  (barter  and  of  the  ttatntea  of  1259 
legislation  ia  tha  atricteat  sense, 
new  laws. 
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On  the  other  luuuL  the  mga,  of  Edward  I.^  like  the  teigo 
^n^'  Baoiy  XL,  is  emputieaUjr  a  tiine  of  l^id*tion  etiicUy 
Edward  M  calle^  ^  u  coDilatutioDal  progresB.  At  no  time 
were  to  ttamj  memorable  statutes  passed.  Edward's  first 
great  act,  the  first  Statate  of  Westminster,  in  1270,  has 
been  dflseiibed  as  "almost  a  code  hy  itself."  But  it  was 
followed  almost  y-iarly  hy  enactment  upon  enactmenL  The 
•tatate  €U  nligiotU  in  1379  forbade  the  alienation  of  lands 
in  mortmain  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord.  Ten 
years  later,  after  a  mass  of  legislation  in  intermediate  years, 
came  the  statute  quia  tmptoret,  which  forbade  subinfeuda- 
tion. ^  The  holder  of  land  oonld  no  longer  grant  it  to  be 
held  of  himself  ;  he  could  alienate  it  only  so  as  to  be  held 
of  the  higher  lord  by  the  tenure  by  whidi  he  held  it  him- 
sell  Other  etttntee  regulated  the  local  administration,  the 
range  of  -the  ecclesiastical  courts,  almost  eveiy  detail  of 
English  Uw.  At  last,  in  1297,  the  famous  Co»firmaiio 
Cartantm  was  wrung  from  the  king ;  the  power  of  arbitrary 
taxation  was  surrendered ;  no  tax  is  any  longer  to  be 
*^  levied  by  the  Idng  without  parliamentary  sanction.  That  is 
rum.  to  say,  those  clauses  of  the  Great  Charter  which  were  left  out 
ia  the  confirmations  under  Henry  IIL  were  now  restored 
and  put  in  force.  As  in  all  other  things  in  these  ages,  we 
must  allow  for  what  seems  to  ns  amazing  irregularity  of 
practice.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  certain  course 
was  ordained  hy  law,  therefore  the  law  was  always  carried 
ottt.  BiA  the  principle  was  establiehed,  and  it  could  always 
bo  appealed  to  in  case  of  any  breach  of  the  law.  By  the 
end  of  Edward's  reign,  a  national  assembly,  composed  of 
much  the  same  elemente  of  which  it  is  composed  etill,  was 
acknowledged  to  possese  what  is  practically  the  greatest  of 
parliamentary  powers. 

The  extreme  legislatire  actirity  of  this  reign  is  one  of 
many  signs  that  the  immediate  effects  of  the  Norman  Con- 
i^uest  had  now  quite  passed  away.    A  thoroughly  united 
nwnurr  nation,  whien  had  forgotten  the  foreign  origin  of  certain 
UKotionf  c'^es  of  the  nation,  could  bear  to  have  new  laws  enacted, 
to  haTe  old  institutions  put  into  new  forms.    But  the 
particular  form  which  the  great  constitutional  triumph  of 
this  reign  took  looks  both  forward  and  backward.    It  looks 
forward,  as  showing  that  we  hare  reached  what  is  really 
modern  history.    The  parliamentary  power  of  the  parse  ia 
the  ruling  principle  of  all  later  constitutional  'struggles. 
But  it  also  looks  backward.    An  ancient  Witenagem6t 
possessed  the  power  of  the  purse,  like  all  other  powers. 
But  in  those  days  the  power  of  the  purse  was  a  power  of 
secondary  importance.    In  early  times  taiation  never  holds 
the  same  prominent  place  in  politics  which  it  does  after- 
wards.   But  the  rule  of  a  series  of  kings  in  whose  eyes 
kingship  was  rather  a  possession  than  an  office,  in  whose 
eyes  the  kingdom  was  an  estate  out  of  which  they  bad  to 
■qiioeze  the  greatest  possible  income,  had  made  it  the  most 
needful  thing  of  all  to  cheek  the  king's  power  of  taking  hu 
subjects  money.     Fnnn  this  time  each  pariiamentary 
struggle  takes  the  form  of  a  bargain.    Tht  king  will  re- 
dross  aneh  and  sneh  a  griemnce,  if  he  receives  such  and 
such  a  grant.   By  constantly  pressing  this  new  power,  par- 
liament, and  abore  all  that  house  of  parliament  in  which 
the  power  of  the  pnno  came  US'  be  specially  lodged,  has 
'gradnally  won  back  the  powers  of  the  older  assemblies.  It 
no  longer  in  form  makes  war  and  peace,  or  elects  and  de- 
poses Idngs.  It  does  not  eren  in  form  elect  or  depose  their 
ministers.    But  the  body  which  can  grant  or  refuse  the 
means-  of  carrying  on  the  machinery  of  goremment  has 
gradually  come  to  hare,  in  an  indirect  way,  the  powers  of 
goremment  once  more  in  ita  own  hands. 
Om  or       Another  ugn  that  the  remembrance  of  old  wrongs  and 
tanaUto ^  diatinctiona  of  race  had  passed  away  is  supplied  by  a 
«t«.     (aatnre  of  these  times  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  to 
prora  the  contraiy.    The  reigns  of  the  first  two  Edwards 


are  encUy  the  time  when  the  French  language  was  moat 

universiUiy  in  nxs  $m  the  langoage  of  public  aoU.  Fran  this 
time  the  laws  of  England  begin  to  be  written  in  French. 
The  truth  is  that  the  predominance  of  French  at  this 
period  is  no  direct  tradition  of  the  days  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. It  is  simply  a  sign  ci  the  fashion  which  made  Franch 
to  be  looked  on  as  the  most  polite,  as  it  certainly  was  the 
most  widely  spoken,  of  Western  languages.  It  was  merely 
a  fashion;  Edward  and  his  nobles Imew  and  spoke Eogjiah 
thoroughly  well'  But  the  fact  that  such  a  fashion  ooald 
take  root  showed  that  tiie  use  of  the  French  langnsge  had 
ceased  to  call  up  any  nwmories  of  the  conquest  of  England 
by  men  whose  tongue  was  French.  If  the  use  of  Fteach 
called  forth  any  hostile  feelings  on  the  part  of  Englishmen, 
it  was  now,  not  as  the  speech  of  a  forgotten  conquest  in  thair 
own  land,  but  as  the  speech  of  a  riral  nation  beyond  the 
sea.  And  when  French  had  come  to  be  used  simply  as  a 
matter  of  fashion,  ita  supremaej  was  doomed ;  in  the  conne 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  F"gl'"h(  modified  as  it  was  1^  the 
indirect  effects  of  the  Conquest,  fj^adually  w<m  beck  its  old 
place  as  the  dominant  speech  of  England. 

This  age,  so  great  in  our  politiod  history,  ia  of  equal  rAvn 
importance  !n  the  intellectual  and  religious  deTelopment  of 
England.  It  was  an  age  when  difference  as  to  theological 
dc^mas  was  still  unknown  in  England,  but  when  a  strong 
national  opposition  was  growing  to  the  eiactiiras  and 
oppressions  of  the  see  of  Bome.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  revolt  against  the  national  Chnrdi; 
the  nation  and  the  national  Church  are  one  in  <^positioa  to 
the  foreign  enemy.  The  moet  lemarkafajle  feature  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  it  the  nuion  of  all  classes,  barons,  clergy, 
and  commons,  in  the  common  struggle  against  pop«  and 
king.  The  eeries  of  patriot  prelates  which  begins  with 
Stephen  Langton  is  carried  on  in  Archbishop  Edmund  the 
saint — in  Eobert  Orosseteste,  saint,  scholar,  and  philoso- 
pher— in  Walter  of  Cantelupe,  a  statesman  of  a  Nonnan 
baronial  house.  The  first  eigne  of  any  jealousy  felt  towards 
the  national  clergpr  do  not  begin  till  the  great  national  strife 
is  over,  and  till  some  at  least  of  tiie  English  prelates  had' 
given  in  to  the  new-fangled  teaching  at  Rome.  When,  at 
the  papal  bidding,  the  English  clergy  refused  for  a  moment 
to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  English  state;  the  great 
Edward  found  the  means  to  put  them  beyond  the  pale  of 
English  law. 

The  intellectual  activity  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
great  creative  and  destructive  century  throughout  all 
Europe  and  civilized  Asia,  was  not  small  in  England.  It 
was  tiis  age  of  the  friara.  As  in  the  twelfth  century  the 
Cistercians  had  appeared  as  a  reform  on  the  Benedictines, 
so  now  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  otbei  ttM 
mendicant  orders,  began  a  far  more  thorough  reform  of  the 
monastic  system.  The  Cistercisus  in  their  wildemesees 
might  practise  an  ascetic  discipline  for  the  good  of  their 
own  souls;  but  they  did  little  for  other  men.  The  rest  of 
the  iwtion  knew  them  chiefly  as  diligent  growers  of  wool 
But  the  friars,  carrying  the  tow  of  poverty  to  the  extreme&t 
point,  rejecting  corporate  as  well  as  personal  property,  fixed 
themselves  by  choice  in  the  most  squalid  quarters  ot  the 
towns.    They  were  confessors  and  preachers;  presently 

*  Whtn  WalUr  ot  B«miiigbargb  (i,  337}  rMprdi  that  Edwaitt  I. 
•pok«  to  th«  Ttuklah  unbouAdon  la  Eoglith,  it  mut  not  b* 
Uken,  it  hu  •ometiDMa  b«»  miiimdantoocl,  u  If  it  tnuut  thil 
Edwuil'f  stMaking  ot  KngMA  wm  comethiog  czcaptiuuL  It  vould 
liSTt  hftd  thi>  mMniag,  If  Edward  Vad  been  apcaking  to  as  Eogliah- 
mftu  of  l»w  degree  who  waa  not  likelj  to  uodcratAnd  French.  But 
wbao  Edward  Rpeaka  Eneliih  to  Turka,  aod  baa  hie  worda  intetpratad 
to  tbsm  bj  aoma  one  wbo  could  tranalate  from  fiiglisli  into  Tiikiafc 
or  Armbic,  it  ahowe  how  fomtUtrlj  Eogllah  wu  apokaa  bjr  Edward 
hitnaelf  and  b;  thoaa  about  him.  So  tg^o,  {n  the  famona  dialogv* 
between  Edwsrd  sad  Royei  eari  of  twolkd^ft-^ila  Wths  eariV 
Bsne  Bisod,  which  li  tmnSWl^fS^m^Aeiri^^iS^  fm*  lal 
an7  Inngnagp  bat  Engllih, 
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HhBj  baatme  leluiUn  ■Iso,  ud  they  bad  t  Urgt  Am  in 
thm  mcraased  iDtdleetiMil  artinty  td  Hit  nnmnities. 
Oxford  and  Gunbridga  were  now  estaUidied  eeaU  of  l«ani- 
ing,  thronged  orowda  of  masten  and  achdan.  Up  to 
thia  time  maatua  and  aehohia  had  lired  where  fh^  could 
and  how  they  could.  In  tiie  eonme  of  the  durtamth 
•antttiy  eoUegea  b^n  to  be  fonnded.  ITiat  ia,  the 
boanty  of  aome  fonndor,  aodetiea  of  maaten  and  aeludara 
trete  Imogbt  together  aa  eorporata  bodiea,  holding  a 
hotue  for  toeir  dweUing-plaoe,  and  lands  or  otliar  reTenuea 
E*or  their  maintenance,  ^e  fint  beginnings  of  thia  system 
were  seen  in  Merton  Oollege  in  Oxford  and  Petwhonse  in 
Cambridge.  The  growth  of  these  colleges,  which  in  the  end 
enme  in  «  manner  to  swallow  np  the  wuTersities,  is  the 
moat  distinguitiliing  featare  of  the  English  oniTersitiea,  as 
diatingnidhed  from  those  of  other  lands.  Btt^  tbon^h  the 
f  oandatioQ  of  the  colleges  and  the  influence  of  the  fnaia  in 
the  aairenitiea  ware  both  fraita  of  the  same  morement,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  were  wholly  distinct  fruits. 
The  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  not  monasHo 
foundations,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  a  great  monastery 
established  a  coUege  in  one  of  the  muTeraitiea  for  the 
education  of  its  own  younger  members.  Otherwise  the 
colleges  were  strictiy  secalar,  and  religions  tows  carried 
with  them  a  forfeiture  of  membership.  The  colleges  lived 
on  ;  the  intellectunl  aa  well  as  the  religtoos  life  of  the  friars 
wma  short  They  presently  fell  away  from  their  first  lore, 
and  became  yet  more  corrupt  than  the  older  ordera  which 
held  a  higher  temporal  position.  But,  while  tiie  first  life 
of  the  friars  lasted,  it  was  brilliant  indeed.  They  were  en- 
conraged  by  Bobert  Grosseteste ;  the  friar  Adam  Marsh 
waa  the  chosen  adriser  of  Esri  Simon.  The  friar  Roger 
Bacon  waa  the  wonder  of  his  own  day,  a  master  of 
knowledge  beyond  his  day,  and  one  who  piud  the  penalty 
of  thus  outstripping  his  fellows. 

The  thirteenth  centuiy  saw  the  growth  of  a  new  kind  of 
monastic  order  in  the  form  of  the  friars,  The  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century  saw  the  fall  of  one  of  the  great 
military  orders  which  had  arisen  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
crusades.  The  Templan,  the  victims  of  Philip  the  Fair  and 
his  puppet  Pope  Clement  V.,  were  suppresaod  in  England 
aa  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  something  that,  eren  in  no  bad  a 
time  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  England  had  no  share  in 
the  torturiogs  and  murderings  which  marked  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order  in  France.  The  property  of  the  Templars 
was  for  the  most  part  granted  to  the  rival  military  order  of 
St  John,  which  kept  it  till  the  general  dissolution  of 
monasteries. 

The  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  abundant  in 
all  the  three  languages  which  were  then  in  use  in  England. 
The  statesmen  aud  historians  of  Henry  11, 'a  day  now  gire 
way  to  the  monastic  annalists.  Pre-eminent  oyer  other 
houaes  is  the  achool  of  annalists  of  St  Albans,  and  pre- 
eminent among  them  is  the  patriotic  historian  Matthew 
Paris.  He*  writes  of  earlier  times  with  little  criticism; 
he  cannot  be  classed  on  this  score  either  with  V^illiam  of 
Malmesbory  or  with  William  of  Newburgh.  But  he  stands 
at  the  head  of  sU  our  annalists  as  a  vigorous,  outspoken, 
narrator  of  contemporary  history,  not  only  in  England  bat 
in  the  world  in  general  He  is  a  bold  champion  of  the 
popular  side,  a  representative  of  the  English  Church  and 
aatimi  agidnrt  pope  and  king  alike.  But  it  should  be  noted 
Jiat  all  the  monastic  annalists  take  the  popular  side,  with  the 
ingle  exception  of  Thomas  Wykea  of  Oseney,  the  one  royal- 
ist chronicler  cf  his  day.  The  civil  irera  called  forth  a  mass 
U  literature  in  all  three  languages.  The  praiaea  of  Earl 
Simon  nre  anng  in  French  and  in  Latin  ;  and  the  English 
tnogoa  DOW  eones  forth  with  a  new  miasion,  aa  the  vehicle, 
■ometimea  of  aatir^  aometimea  of  panegyric  upon  the  great 
oaaa  of  the  earth.    Tlie  EngKahman'a  right  of  gmmblisg 


is  immemorial,  and  from  the  fhirtaanth  centory  onwards 
his  grumbling  has  very  commonly  token  ahape  of  ouU 
spoken  rhymes  in  his  own  tongue.  Bnl^inanhistoiicaland 
political  point  of  view,  the  moat  important  vrork  of  the  time 
of  the  .ciTil  war  is  tiie  great  pcdittcal  poem  in  Latin  tl^fma 
whieh  aeta  forth  the  idatfoim  of  Earl  Simon  and  the 
patriot!.  A  elaazer  and  more  vignona  asawtiMi  <tf  popoUr 
prindplaa  haa  never  been  pot  Inth  in  any  age.'  English 
had  hardly  yet  reached  tlw  dignity  of  being  employad  in 
audi  a  doeimmt  aa  thia ;  but  the  native  literatnre  waa  ad- 
vsncing  during  the  whda  of  the  thirteenth,  centuy.  wTTti^ 
Besidea  devotiMtal  worka  in  prose  and  vers^  it  waa  naed 
in  long  cmtinned  poema  on  various  aubjects  early  in  the 
century.  The  Ormulnm  of  Ormin  is  religious;  the  Brut 
of  Li^unon  is  legendary.  It  showshowthe  tales  of  Arthur 
bad,  even  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  vrriting  in  the  English 
tongue,  supplanted  the  history  of  their  own  peopla 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  oar  language  was  put  to  a 
better  use,  in  the  form  o|  rhyming  chronicles,  such  aa  thoae 
of  Robert  of  Qlouceater  and  the  English  veraion  of  Peter  of 
Langtoft  For  a  anceeasor  to  the  Peterborough  Chronnder, 
for  aoEnglishhiatoiyinEngliah  proae,  ve  hare  atiU  a  long 
time  to  wait 

In  the  department  of  art,  the  pointed  arch,  with  the  Archiuc 
detaila  appropriate  to  that  form,  waa  now  thoroughly  tTihfr. 
established.  In  the  time  of  Edward  L  the  long  narrow  ffn^J'^^ 
window  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  began  to  be  ex- 
changed  for  the  Ja^  wihdow  vrith  tracery,  different  forma 
of  which  lasted  as  Jong  as  medinval  architecture  lasted  at 
all.  But  alongside  of  development  in  this  way,  the  sculj^ 
ture  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  gradually  gave  way, 
even  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  flatter  and  less 
bold  forma.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture  a  new  type  of 
church,  long,  narrow,  and  simple,  quite  unlike  the 
picturesque  outlines  of  the  older  minsters,  came  in  with  the 
friaiB,  Houses  began  to  be  larger  and  more  elaborate  in 
plan  ;  but  the  great  change  was  in  military  architecture. 
The  massive  donjons  and  ahell-keeps  of  the  Norman  type 
grew  under  the  Edwards  into  castles  of  vast  siae  and  con*  _  ^ 
plicated  arrangement,  planned  with  great  skill  according  to 
the  military  needs  of  the  time.  The  castle  of  Caernarvon, 
begun  by  the  first  and  continued  by  the  second  Edward, 
shows  what  is  called  the  Edwardian  typo  of  castle  in  its 
highest  perfection. 

By  this  time  the  art  of  warfare  in  England  had  seem- 
ingly changed  altogether  from  what  it  had  been  before  the  wornra. 
Normans  camo.  And  yet  the  change  was  aftei-  all  more 
seeming  than  real.  In  the  Scottish  wars  the  English  array 
of  cavalry  and  archers,  matched  against  the  Scottish  spea^ 
men,  seemed  to  show  that  the  English  had  altogether  adopted 
the  tactics  of  their  Norman  coQc^uarors.  And  so,  as  regarda 
the  weapons  in  use,  they  had.  >  Bat  an  English  army  still 
kept  its  ancient  character  of  -  having  a  national  infantry  aa 
its  main  strength.  It  was  the  preservation  of  England  as 
a  military  power  that  thia  was  the  case.  We  are  now 
coming  to  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  days  of  brutal  contempt 
for  all  classes  of  mankind  outside  the  favoured  pale,  the  days 
which,  in  warfare,  went  far  to  put  mad  personal  enterprise  flklvKiir. 
instead  of  rational  military  calculation.  England  was  not 
wholly  untoacfaed  by  these  follies;  but  she  was  far  less  deeply 
touched  by  them  than  their  native  land  of  France,  The 
difference  showed  itaelf  when  the  twonationa  were  matched 
together  in  a  long  and  deadly  straggle.  The  French  were 
in  the  end  auocesaful  in  war,  because  England  had  under 
taken  a  task  beyond  her  poweraw  the  powers  of  any  other  *>^^^ 
nation,  Um  taak  of  aubdning  and  ludding  a  country  greater 
than  herself.  But  the  Eb^h  were  invariably  sncMsaful^ 
even  with  mndi  amaller  nnmben,  in  all  tb^^eat  batUfe^^ 
The  cause  lay  in  the  different  dolul^ttttibn^  dMfie&^MJri^ 
and  the  differanee  in  ^  eoaatitution  of  their  armm  hqr 
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deep  in  the  differeDce  of  the  political  conditioo  of  the  two 
coaatries.  Id  France  political  privilege  waB  the  ezdnaiTe 
poiaesaioii  of  the  noUtMse  aod  the  chartered  tovna.  In 
England  freedom  was '  the  birthright  of  all  above  the  TiUain, 
and  even  the  villain  had  many  ways  of  reaching  freedom 
open  to  him.  France  therefore  had  a  gallant  cavalry  in 
hw  nohUite ;  forinfantry  ihe  hadeitherforeigameroanariez 
or  an  nnwai^ke  nbblei  In  an  Engliah  amy  the  infantry, 
furnished  by  the  mass  of  the  freemen,  formed  its  main 
■tre'ngth,  and,  more  than  any  ether  arm,  von  the  great 
batlles.  In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  eentuzy,  the 
chivalrons  type  of  warfare  received  a  series  of  deadly  Uows 
dealt  hj  a  trained  infantry  of  hnighers  or  yeomen.  Hie 
Flemings  at  Conrtrai,  tiie  men  wF  the  Three  Lands  at 
Morgarten,  the  men  of  the  more  extended  League  at 
Sempach,  the  Scots  at  Bannockbnm,  the  English  at  Crecy, 
Rre  all  instances  of  the  same  law.  Edward  III.,  pre- 
eminently the  chiTBlrous  king,  helped  to  give  duTalry  its 
death-stroke. 

r$2iwh  his  reign  the  most  prominent  feature  wis  the  war 
wan-  with  France  in  which  tiiat  death-stookfl  was  dealt  It  is  'a 
war  ttiiich  may  he  looked  at  from  two  rides.  On  the  part 
of  tiie  linghimielJ^  it  was  less  the  warfare  of  u  En^h 
king  than  the  warfare  of  a  French  prince  seeking  the 
French  crown.  On  ^e  part  <A  the  Ei^^ish  nation  it  waa 
distinetiy  a  national  war.  The  French  inflnenco  on 
Enrfan^  as  distinguished  fran  the  earlier  Norman  element 
in  England,  the  influence  which  had  been  going  on  erer 
since  the  bej^Duing  of  the  thirteenth  century,  reached  its 
height  in  Edtrard  the  son,  of  the  Frenchwoman  IsabeL 
The  follies  of  chivalry,  follies  so  conspicuously  French  as 
diatinguishedjrom  either  English  or  Norman,  were  now  in 
all  their  glory.  We  have  reached  the  days  of  Frcusaart, 
chronicler  of  knights  and  ladies.  We  instinctively  feel 
that  Edward  III.  is  less  of  an  Englishman  than  Edward  I. 
Oiaro-  But  the  nation  is  purely  EagUsh.  If  anything  was  needed 
Bdi««rd  to  wipe  out  the  last  feeble  memory  of  old  distinctions,  it 
troB  the  warfare  which  Euglishmen  waged  in  what  was  now 
the  French  province  of  Normandy.  But,  in  common 
justice  both  to  Edward  and  to  his  people,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  though  the  French  war  was  in  form  a  war 
Vaged  to  win  the  crown  of  Francs  for  an  English  king,  it 
was  a  war  which  neither  king  nor  people  could  well  have 
avoided.  Edward  was  goaded  into  the  war  by  the  cease- 
less attempts  which  the  French  king  made  on  his  duchy  of 
cauM>  oi  Aquitaine,  and  by  the  help  which  ^e  French  king  gave  to 
Ida  war.         Scottish  enemies  of  England. 

In  1328  the  French  throne  became  vacant  by  the  death 
Bdwaid'a     Charles  IV.,  the- youngest  son  and  last  male  descendant 
to^ihe         Philip  the  Fair.    Edward  claimed  the  crown  in  right  of 
n«ncii    bis  mother,  the  sister  of  the  deceased  king.    The  claim 
found  no  snpport  in  France,  and  the  crown  passed  to  Philip 
of  Valois,  the  first  cousin  of  Charles,  and  the  next  in  succes- 
sion to  the  male  line.    By .  this  decision,  just  as  by  the 
decision  of  the  dispute  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  a 
principle  was  settled,  a  principle  which  ever  after  made  the 
French  law  of  succession  different  from  that  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Spain.    During  the  341  years  which  had 
^used  since  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet,  every  king  of  the 
French  had  been  succeeded  by  his  own  son,  and  in  several 
cases  the  succession  had  been  made  yet  more  certain  by  the 
coronation  of  the  son  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fatlier.    It  thus 
came  about  that  both  the  notion  of  hereditary  succession 
sa  opposed  to  cation,  and  the  notion  of  direct  male  suc- 
ceasion  as  opposed  to  any  other  rule  of  snccession,  had,  by 
Hctwii<     ^'t^  time,  taken  ftmer  root  in  France  than  in  any  other 
MMuom  in  '^^S^'^™     Europe,    The  result  of  a  genealogical  accident 
rrancv.    Was  therefore  sbppoeed  to  spring  from  an  ancient  law  of  the 
kingdom.    As  a  new  jnri^mdence  had  been  called  np  ont 


of  the  romances  of  Charlemagno  to  insure  the  forfeiture  of 
John,  so  a  new  rule  of  succession  was  called  np  out  of  the  »oti 
ancient  Frankish  codes  to  bar  the  claim  Edward.  We 
now  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  imaginary  Salic  law,  which 
was  held  to  shut  out  females  from  the  aucceasion  to  the 
French  crown.  According  to  modem  English  law,  neither 
Zliward  nor  Philip  was  the  heir ;  there  were  females  nearer 
to  the  crown  than  either  of  them.  But  Edward's  doctrine 
was  that^  though  a  female  could  not  herself  inherit^  yet  bet 
son  could  inherit  through  her.  He  claimed  as  the  malo 
person  nearest  <rf  kin  to  the  late  king.  Philip  claimed  in 
the  simpler  character  of  the  next  in  tiie  male  Une,  padsing 
by  females  altogether.  The  question  was  new ;  but,  as  the 
French  crown  had  nev^r  passed  either  to  or  through  a  female^ 
the  claim  ni  FhiUp  naturally  seemed  more  in  accordance  sneei 
with  earlier  precedent.  Bu^  had  the  aignment  lain  the  ^^j^  < 
other  way,  W  female  tncceasiim  been  asserted  by  the  ' 
Frenchman  and  male  snecemoa  l^-  Uie  fOTeign  prine^  we 
may  believe  that  the  native  candidate  wonla  have  found 
his  way  to  the  French  crown  all  the  eame.  How  little 
these  goiealogical  subtleties  really  went  for  was  shown  a 
little  utter,  when,  in  the  dispute  for  the  ducby  of  Britanny, 
Edward  a^teared  aa  the  champioa  tA  mal^  and  ^ilip  of 
female  snoeession. 

When  Edward's  claim  to  the  IVeiuA  crown  was  rqected,  seoui 
ha  did  homage  (1339)  to  hie  rival  Ux  hia  Gascon  diicbj-,£j"^^ 
though  with  some  reserratioaa  which  might  keep  oontnmny 
alivei  Hatten  woce  hastened  hj  a  new  Scottish  war.  The 
EugUsh  luda  who  had  heU  ud  loat  esUtea  in  Scolland 
were,     the  treaty  of  K<nth«mpCoii,to  receive  them  agpiB. 
This  article  had  not  heen  carried  out,  and  in  1332  tba  dt» 
inherited  lords  made  ui  attempt  ra  Scotland  under  Edvvd 
Balliol,  son  of  the  former  king  Jdm.   Once  by  their  vwd 
forces,  and  a  second  time  by  English  help>  they  succeeded 
in  placing  their  candidate  on  the  Scotti^  throne.    Ho  re- 
warded his  allies  by  ceding  southern  Scotland  to  England, 
and  renewing  the  old  dependent  relation  for  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  Tlie  state  of  war  between  England  and  Scotland 
thus  began  again,  and  with  far  lass  show  of  reason  on  the 
English  side  than  there  bad  been  in  the  days  of  Edward  L 
But  the  Scottish  war  led  to  consequences  still  more  import- 
ant than  itself,  Philip,  ever  on  the  watch  for  opportunities 
against  Aquitaine,  gave  help  to  the  Scots  (1337),  as  hi)  ^^^^^ 
predecessor  had  done  in  the  earlier  war.    It  appears  thsthriMti 
Edward  now  for  the  first  time  called  himself  King  of  France, 
though  the  regular  use  of  the  title  did  not  begin  till  three  K,-«t 
years  later.  As  in  former  wars  with  France,  Edward  formed  ^^^*^ 
allianceswith  the  Flemish  cities  and  with  the  emperor  Lewis;  »<;^ 
and  it  was  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  Flemings,  whose 
land  was  a  French  fief,  that  he  finally  took  the  title  of  King 
of  France.^    Then  followed  the  first  part  of  the  War  of  e 
Hundred  Tears,  a  struggle  of  twenty  years,  broken  once  oi 
twice  by  truces.   This  stage  is  famous  for  the  naval  victory  n,,  a 
of  Sluys  in  1340,  for  the  more  famous  land  fights  of  Crecy 
in  1346  and  Poitiers  in  1356,  and  for  the  capture  of  Calais  H^t" 
in  1347.   The  captivity  of  King  John  of  France  at  Poitiers  ^ 
led  to  negotiations,  and  this  first  stage  <^  the  war  ended 
with  the  peace  of  Bretigny  in  1360.    By  its  terms  Edward 
renounced  all  claim  to  the  French  crown  and  gave  up  his 
French  title.   On  the  other  hand,  all  his  possessions  on  the 
continent,  both  his  hereditary  dominions  and  hia  recent  snitoi 
conquest^  Aquitaine,  Ponthieu,  and  Calais,  were  released 
from  all  homage  to  the  French  crown,  Calais  may  be  said  to 
have  been  incorporated  with  England,  and  it  was  afterwards  run' 

*  Ths  nsnol  latin  titla  oftbsFimehkiaga  had  always  beeDBsUooal 
and  not  territorial :  "  Roz  Francorum,"  not  "  Bez  Fraud*."  Bnt, 
ai  the  territorial  stjle  wai  now  fallj  estabUjlied  ixi  EnglaiKl,  Edward 
called  himself  "  Rex  Franciv  at  AugUn."  Tba  territorial  atria  vu 
flnallj  adopted  \>j  the  Fnaeh  kinga  when  the  Fraacb  orowa  passed  to  e 
king  of  Haram.  The  stfla  than  becalns  <*  Sex  Fratcbi  at  Nanna«* 
till  the  sadest  title  wa*  roviv^l  In  1791. 
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Ta[vnei)ted  u  the  English  parliameDt  Aqoitaiiie,  now 
beanne  iudepeadost  of  Fniice,  as  Scotland  bad  become  ia- 
dependent  of  England,  was  granted  by  Edward  to  bis  famoiu 
aon  Edward  the  Black  Fricce,  who  kept  his  coort  at  Boor 
dnoz,  now  the  capital  of  a  soToreign  state. 

The  long  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland  against 
England  had  noV  fairly  set  in,  and  the  Scottish  war  went 
oD  alonsside  of  the  French  war.  In  1346  the  king  of 
Seoti,  David  Brace,  invaded  England  and  was  t^en 
prisoner,  as  John  of  France  was  ten  jeats  later.  In  the 
■auie  jtu  as  this  last  event  Edward  Balliol  surrendered 
hU  elsim  to  Edward  of  England,  who  prewntly  invaded 
Scotland  in  the  new  character  of  its  immediate  sovereign. 
In  1357  David  was  released,  and  was  described  in  tiie 
trestjr  as  King  of  Scotland.  In  later  documents  however  the 
title  was  not  given  either  to  him  or  to  his  snceeesor  Bobert, 
the  fint  of  the  Stewart  kings.  A  desnltory  and  oooasional 
warfare  long  went  on,  and  Uie  clums  of  the  English  kings, 
either  to  the  old  superiority  or,  by  the  cession  of  Edward 
BsSiid,  to  the  Scottish  crown  itself,  are  ever  and  anon  pot 
forvard.  England  had  now,  in  the  form  of  Scotland  and 
France,  a  standing  enemy  on  each  side. 

The  peace  of  Bretigny  was  not  bug  kept  The  English 
rule  in  Aqoitaind  was,  speaking  generally,  acceptable  to  tbe 
cities;  but  the  F^nch  connexion  was  more  to  the  taste 
of  the  nobles.  The  prince  of  Aquitaine  presently  embroiled 
himself  in  the  a&its  of  Spain,  supporting  Pedro  the  Cruel 
of  Csstile  against  his  brother  Henry.  In  1367  be  won  the 
splendid  but  useless  victory  of  Kavarete  or  Kajara ;  but 
the  cost  of  the  expedition  led  to  ii^udicibns  taxation  in 
Aqnitoine.  Though  the  prinsipality  no  longer  owed  homage 
to  the  French  crown,  those  who  deemed  themselves 
aggrieved  appealed  to  the  French  king  as  superior  lord. 
Charles  T.,  who  had  succeeded  John  in  1 364,  accepted  the 
ai^Ksl,  and  snmmoned  the  prince  of  Aquitaine  to  his  court 
A  new  war  began,  which,  often  carried  on  with  much 
languor,  often  interrupted  by  traces,  but  not  ended  by  any 
fonual  peace.  lasted  till  the  treaty  of  Troyes  in  1420.  The 
peace  was  clearly  broken  hy  the  French,  and  Edward  again 
took  Qp  tha  title  of  King  of  France.  But  fortune  now  dis- 
tinctly turned  to  the  French  side.  The  most  striking  event 
the  war  was  the  recovery  and  massacre  of  lim^es  bj 
the  prince  of  Aqaitaine  in  1370.  The  prince  now  came  to 
Ellwand  to  end  his  days  more  worthily  as  a  patriotic  states- 
sum.  Tht  war  went  on,  till  in  1374  allwaa  lost  save 
Cdais,  the  great  loathem  dtiea  of  Boardeau  and  Bayoime^ 
and  a  few  othw  points  in  the  bouUl  The  last  few  yean  of 
Edword'a  reign  were  a  time  of  truce. 

The  change  from  the  reign  of  Edward  TIT.  to  that  of 
Diehard  II.  is  in  some  points  like  the  change  from  the 
mgn  of  Edward  L  to  that  of  Edward  IL  The  leading 
evecU  again  touch  the  internal  eather  than  the  external 
history.  The  internal  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  But  it  is  of  an  importance 
wbdly  constitutional  and  sodaL  It  is  not  marked  on  the 
siufsee  by  any  striking  internal  eventa  In  the  reign  of 
Hidwid  we  have  over  agun  the  same  kind  of  internal 
sveots  which  mark  the  reign  of  Edward  It,  hut  with  the 
sdditioii  of  a  great  social  struggle  to  which  we  have  seen 
no  parallel  in  earlier  times,  Bui,  if  there  is  much  in  com- 
Bton  in  the  two  nigns,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
tile  two  men.  Bichard,  if  foolish  and  extravagant,  was  not  , 
Weak;  he  had  distinct  political  aims  ;  he  seems  to  have 
■srioofy  designed  the  establishment  of  a  despotic  power  in 
Ae  crown.  His  accession  marks  another  stage  in  the 
povth  of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  succeasion.  Bichard, 
the  Kinor  am  of  the  Black  Frince,  succeeded  his  grand- 
fsthsr  without  opporiticHi,  without  any  public  mwtion  of 
uj  daina  mi  the  pact  of  his  naclesi  the  aurviriug  sons  of 


the  late  king.  In  fact  th«  dissatisfaction  Trlich  waa  sbowb 
at  a  yt^aa  rumour  that  the  young  king's  eldest  vncla  John 
of  daunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  designs  on  the  -crown, 
shows  how  men's  ideas  on  such  matters  had  chaAged,  not 
only  since  the  days  of  .£lfred,  but  even  since  the  days  of 
Join.  In  the  reign  which  thiw  began  foreign  affairs 
become  quite  seoondary.  The  wan  botii  with  France  and 
Scotland  go  on,  but  they  go  on  for  the  most  pari 
languidly ;  occasional  raids  alternate  with  truces.  But  At 
very  beginning  of  Richard's  reign  saw  an  actual  Fmneb 
invasion  of  EngUnd,  in  which  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
raraged  and  Hastings  bomod.  The  French  war  waa  ended, 
as  far  as  this  reign  is  concerned,  by  Biehard's  lecond 
marriage  with  Isabel  of  France  in  1396,  wfaiiA  waa  wconip 
ponied  by  a  truce  for  twenty>five  years. 

The  fint  marked  internal  event  of  Biehard's  reign  wasTiMi«4 
the  result  of  political,  social,  and  religions  causes  which  had  Tax.' 
been  busily  at  woric  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  Hie 
immediate  occasion  of  the  famous  outbreak  of  Biehard's 
time  was  a  poll-tax  which  was  laid  on  by  parliament  in 
1380.   The  peasant  revolt  of  the  next  year  followed.  The 
spirit  diown  by  the  young  king  in  the  famous  atcrj  of  tha 
death  of  Wat  ^ler  has  often  been  dwelled  on,  as  if  it  were 
something  exceptional.    But  Richard  did  not  lack  spirit 
at  any  time;  and  at  this  time  his  oinritwas  ehieiiy  shown 
in  making  promiws  which  were  nut,  and  could  not  be, 
carried  out    The  revolt  was  put  down,  and  the  rest  of  the  Rvtoih 
internal  history  of  the  reign  conusts  of  dispute^  not  so  ^hud'i 
much  between  the  king  and  the  people  or  the  ba^ns  in 
general  as  among  his  uncles,  his  iavourites,  and  his 
ministers.  One  of  Richard's  favourites,  Michael  do  la  Pole^ 
earl  of  Suffolk,  deservee  notice,  less  on  his  own  account  thui 
as  one  who,  sprang  from  a  merchant  family  at  Kingston- 
OD-Holl,  rose  to  the  height  of  power.    Though  he  himself 
fell  from  power  and  died  in  obscurity,  yet  he  was  in  the  end 
the  founder  of  a  dncol  bouB&    We  thus  see  that  the  con- 
tempt for  trade  which  had  lately  come  in  among  the  other 
follies  of  chiv^  was,  after  alt,  not  veiy  deep  aet 
Richard's  i^er  ddef  favourite  waa  Robert  Tere^  of  the 
bouse  of  tha  earls  of  Oxfts^  whom  ha  raised  to  the  rank 
vi  marquess  nf  Dublin,  and  at  last  to  thai  of  duke  of 
Ireland.    The  year  1386  s&wths  fall  <rf  the  favouritea; 
and  the  impeaelunent  at  the  eul  of  Suffolk  by  the  Commons 
marks  a  constitutional  staga    This  time  the  accused 
escaped  with  a  slight  pnnishment }  bn^  aa  in  the  times  of  "l^^'c^ 
Henry  CL  and  Edward  IL,  the  royal  authority  was  trans-  mom. 
ferred  to  a  council  nndtt  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The 
next  year  Uw  king  attempted  a  revolution ;  but  a  new 
impeachment  followed,  on  which  both  the  favourites  were 
condeibned  to  death  aa  traitors  in  a  parliament  known  as 
the  Wonderful  and  the  Merciless ;  but  tbey  escaped  beyond 
sea.    In  1389  the  king,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  won  back  his 
power.    For  a  while  his  rule  was  constitutional  and 
soemiogly  not  unpopular;  but  he  gradually  aimed  at 
despotism.    In  1397  he  procured  the  overthrow  of  his 
uncle  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  chief  of  the  nobles  of 
bis  party,  contriving  that  all  that  was  done  openly  should  be 
under  Ie{^  forms.  Duke  Thomas  died  in  a  mysterious  w^. 
His  chief  adherent,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  beheaded.  In 
the  next  year,  on  occasion  of  a  judicial  combat  between 
Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  king's  cousin 
Henry,  duke  of  Hereford,  the  son  of  John  of  Qaunt,  the 
king  arbitrarily  banished  both  disputants,  but  promised 
them  the  possession  of  their  estates.    But  in  breach  of  this 
promise,  when  John  of  Gaunt  died  in  1399,  Richard  ssized 
on  the  inheritance  of  his  son.   He  then  chose  this  very 
inopportune  moment  to  go  personally  to  settle  the  distuib-  Ricb*itf 
ancee  of  Ireland.    During  his  absence  Henry  came  back;  u^aT'' 
Richard,  on  his  return,  found  himself  generally  forsaken,  > 
and  he  was  presentiy  deposed  by  parliameiiL    The  electa 
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oi  Henry  ia  his  place  was  perfecUj  regular  according  to 
ancient  precedent.  But  tvo  things  again  mark  the  growth 
of  the  new  ideas.  Not  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Edward  IL, 
was  the  deposed  king  made  to  resign,  bnt  Henry  hismaelf,  in 
doming  tiie  crown*  did  not  rely  solely  on  lus  perfectly 
good  parliamentary  title,  but  mixed  up  with  it  a  vague 
claim  by  hereditary  right.  He  was  "  descended  by  right 
line  of  blood  coming  from  the  good  lord  King  Henry  IIL" 
This  phrase  makes  it  needful  to  explain  a  little  more  fully 
the  state  of  the  royal  succesuon,  which  bacomea  of  vadi 
importance  in  the  next  period. 

Bichard  himself  had,  as  we  have  seen,  sncceeded  without 
opposition,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  representation, 
though  in  earlier  times  the  choice  of  parliament  wonld  have 
rather  fallen  on  one  of  hb  uncles.  The  new  ideas  were  car- 
ried yet  furtiier  when,  under  Richard,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl 
of  March,  was  declared  presnmptive  heir  to  the  throne.  The 
doctrines  both  of  representation  and  of  female  sncceasion 
were  here  implied,  as  Roger  was  through  his  mother  grand- 
son of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son*  of  Edward  HI. 
In  earlier  thnes,  whatever  might  have  been  thought  of 
Richard's  own  claim,  such  a  claim  as  this  of  Roger  would 
have  seemed  ridiculous  while  three  sons  of  Edward,  the 
dukea  John  of  Lancaster,  Edmund  of  York,  and  Thomas 
of  Qloncester,  were  alt  living.  And  ia  fact  the  claim  of 
^ger  was  not  put  forward  at  the  deposition  of  Richard  and 
•lection  of  'Henry ;  but  it  was  not  forgotten,  and  later 
events  again  gave  it  importance.  Henry's  own  challenge  by 
descent.from  Henry  IIL  was  shrouded  in  purposed  vague- 
ness. He  is  commonly  thought  to  have  referred  to  a  claim 
of  his  own  yet  more  strange  than  the  claim  of  Earl  Roger. 
He  was,  through  his  mother,  the  direct  representative  of 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  second  son  of  Henty  IIL, 
who,  according  to  an  absurd  rumour,  waa  really  his  eldest 
•on.  Such  s  claim  could  hardly  be  put  fonrani  publicly ; 
and  Henry's  vague  mods  might  be  taken  as  meaning  oily 
that  he  was  the  next  to  the  crown  in  male  succession.  But 
that  any  dtum  of  the  kind  should  have  been  thought  of,  when 
Henry  had  a  perfectly  good  right  by  parliamentary  elecUoUi 
shows  how  the  andent  right  of  the  nation  £nely  to  dhooM 
its  sovereign,  at  all  events  from  among  the  membara  of  the 
royal  houses  was  gradually  dying  out  of  men's  minds. 

The  short  and  tronUed  reign  of  Henry  IV.  has  commonly 
led  to  forgetfolness  of  his  earlier  fame  as.  a  gallant  and 
popular  prince^  a^lgrim  to  Jerusalem,  a  crusader  in  Africa 
and  Prussia.  The  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  are  almost 
wholly  filled  with  plots,  civil  wars,  aud  the  endles?  warfue 
in  Scotland  and  France.  Now  again  Wales  becomes  of  im* 
portance,  through  the  union  of  a  Welsh  pretender  with  the 
discontented  party  in  England.  In  the  early  insurreetiona, 
as  in  that  of  1400,  the  name  of  the  late  Idng  Richard  was 
used.  The  fate  of  the  deposed  king  was  never  certainly 
known  ;  but  there  seems  no  just  ground  for  doubting  that 
he  either  died  or  was  murdered  soon  after  this  first  revolt 
That  a  pretended  Richard  appeared,  that  he  was  made  use  of 
by  Henry's  French  and  Scottish  enemies,  waa  simply  what 
commonly  happens  in  such  caaei.  The  revolt  of  1400  was 
hardly  suppressed  when  it  was  followed  by  tiie  more 
dangerous  revolt  of  Owen  Glyndwr,'who  restored  for  a 
while  the  old  independence  of  North  Wales,  uid  acted  in 
concert  with  the  French,  the  Scots,  and  the  English  rebels. 
In  fact,  down  to  his  death  in  1415,  he  was  never  fully 
subdued.  His  English  allies,  the  Percies  and  Mortimers, 
were  defeated  at  Shrewsbury  in  1403 ;  and  other  plots  and 
revolts,  in  all  of  which  the  house  of  Percy  had  a  hand,  were 
crushed  inJ405  and  1408.   At  the  time  of  Henry's  death, 

■  Xioadwai  strietlr  tbs  third  wm  of  Edward  in. ;  but  ha  wu  tba 
Mcood  of  thoM  who  l«ft  dwHcndaBt*.  AsaU  the  thrM  •UUtmoi 
.of  Rdwud  di«d  before  their  fathar,  John  of  Oiunt  vsii  th»  •M«t  nr* 
ftving  mh  of  Edward  at  hb  fcther'a  death. 


in  1413,  there  was  a  trace  with  Scotland ;  but  the  war  in 
France,  which  had  gone  on  during  the  whcde  of  his  sogn, 
was  being  waged  with  a  greater  vigour  than  xuauL 

In  1404  the  crown  waa  settled  by  parliament  on  Henry  <ttw 
and  his  sons  ■  and  on  his  death  his  eldest  smI  Eenry  ane- 
ceeded  without  opposition.  -  A  new  sera  in  the  Frendi  war 
at  once  began.  France,  under 'tis  weak  or  rather  mad  king 
Charles  VI.,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  factions  of  Orleans 
and  Burgundy.  Henry  IV.  had,  in  the  latter  years  of  bis 
reign,  employed  the  policy  of  playing  off  one  party  against 
the  other,  and  had  given  help  to  each  in  turn.  The 
war,  which  had  gone  on,  though  mostly  in  a.  desnltoiy 
way,  ever  since  the  return  of  the  Black  Prince  to  Eng- 
land in  1370,  now  b^an  agfiin  in  earnest  under  a  king 
who  waa  one  of  the  greatest  of  warriors  and  statesmen. 
The  cbaraetw  of  Henry's  enterprise  is  often  misunderstood. 
It  is  said  that,  whatever  claim  Edward  ILL  might  have  had 
to  the  crown  of  France,  Heniy  V.*  could  have  none.  It  is 
said  that,  according  to-£dward  UL's  doctrine;  by  which 
the  right  to  the  crown  might  pass  through  finales  to  their 
male  representatires,  the  rights  of  Edward  IIL  had  passed 
to  Roger  of  March,  So,  as  a  tbatter  of  genealogy,  they 
certainly  had  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  genealogy,  there  wu 
doubtless  an  Inconristency  in  the  use  of  the  French  title 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  But  the  true  way  of  looking  ^ 
the  matter  is  that  both  the- peace  of  Bretigny  and  the  trace 
ihade  in  the  latter  years  of  Richard  XL  had  been  broken 
the  French,'  that  the  war  was  going  on  at  Henry's  acceasita, 
that  it  was  just  then  being  more  vigorously  pressed  than  it 
had  been  for  some  time,  and  that  all  that  Henry  Y.  did  wu 
to  threw  the  whole*  national  power,  guided  by  hia  own,  ;^ 
genius,  into  its  vigorous  prosecution.  At  his  acoessim,  lui  | 
only  continental  possessions  were  Calus  and  its  raoall  lam- 
tory,  and  a  small  part  of  Aquitaine,  induing  Bouideanx 
uid  Baynmei  In  Henry's  policy^  Southern  Ganl,  whidi 
had  been  so  nearly  lost,  becomes .  secondary.  He  puts  for-  ctu^ 
wKtd  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  as  he  dso  puts  forward  ius  ^ 
claim  to  the  French  crown  ;  but  his  real  olyect  seems  to 
have  been  the  conquest  of  as  large  a  continental  territoiy 
u  possible^  bnt  in  any  case  the  conquest  of  Ncomandy.  M 
this  distance  of  time,  we  see  thatsuot  a  scheme  waa  neither 
just  nor  pdituL  His  own  itge  did  not  condemn  it  on  nther 
grmmd.  He  was  <^ked  for  a  moment  first  by  a  Lollard 
revolt,  then  by  a  eamgitaef  m  behalf  either  of  Ridiaid  or 
of  tiM  earl  <tf  llarch.  But  in  1415  he  was  able  to  b^ 
his  great  enterprise.  A  negotiation,  in'  which  Heniy 
claimed,  fint  the  crown  of  France,  then  the  whole  continuity 
possesuo^  of  the  Angevin  kings,  and  lastly  the  teriitoc; 
ceded  at  Bretigny,  naturally  failed.  He  then  crosMd  tl» 
sea  in  1415,  took  Harfleur,  and  won  the  battle  of  Aginconrt 
The  three  next  years  saw  hia  alliance  with  Duke  John  of 
Burgundy,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Normandy.  Li  Si^ 
1419  the  murder  of  Duke  John  by  the  partisans  of  the'' 
danphin  Charles  drove  Philip,  the  new  duke  of  Buignnd/, 
and  the  whole  Burgundian  party,  altogether  to  the 
English  side.  Paris  itself  received  Henry.  Next  yesTTwit 
(1420),  by  the  treaty  of  Troyea,  Henry  gave  up  hie  title  of 
King  of  France.  Charles  VL  was  to  ke^  the  French 
crown  for  life ;  Henry  was  to  marry  hia  daughter  Katharin^ 
to  be  declared  his  heir,  and  to  be  meanwhile  regent  of  the 
kingdom.  But  the  party  of  the  disinherited  dau[Ain  still 
held  out,  and  the  war  vntA  on  in  the  centre  of  Francs, 
while  the  rule  of  Henry  was  established  in  the  north  and 
south.  On  August  31,  1422,  Henry  V.  died,  revealing  the 
true  object  of  his  policy  by  his  last  injunction  that  in  no 
case  should  peace  be  made,  unless  Normandy  was  ceded  to 
England  in  full  sovereignty.  The  infant  son  of  Henry  and  ^ 
Katharine,  Henry  VL,  encoeeded  to  tiie  kingdtui  of  Englaod 
and  the  heirship  «f  France.  Two  months  later,  by  tbcdou 
death  of  his  grandfather  the  French  kio^^Jie  snooeode^ 
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a  eotdiag  to  tho  pnniiioiia  of  the  treaty,  to  tiie  ciwn  of 
i'ttaea.  His  tW»  kingdomB  were  intnuted  to  th«  regency 
of  his  two  pktanal  ancles,  England  to  Htun&ey  duke 
of  QloaoBiter,  and  Fnnee  to  Joh^  the  great  duke  of  Bed- 
ford. The  babe  was  king  at  Rouen  and  Paris,  and  eitifier 
king  or  eorereign'  lord  at  Bourdeeuz;  *  but  in  the  inbv- 
madiate  land  he  had  a  rival  in  a  third  ande,  hia  mothei's 
bien  Charlea  VIl 

9*ur  A  time  of  thirty  years  follows,  in  which  the'  English  were 
gndoally  driren  OQt  of  France  and  Aqoitaice,  tUl  nothing 
wu  left  of  the  old  huitage  except  the  Norman  islands,  and 
nothiDg  was  left  of  the  new  conquests  except  Calais  and  its 
■mail  territory.  Erea  after  Henry  waa  dead,  the  great 
regent  was  far  itrooger  than  the  French  claimant ;  but 
■ennl  causes,  one  after  the  otlier,  joined  to  break  the 
English  power  on  Uie  continent.  Tlie  nuunstay  of  Eng- 
land Tsa  the  Burgnndian  allianco.  This  was  fint  pnt  in 
jtafudy  by  the  marriage  of  Duke  Hnmfrey,  the  regent 
of  Eoj^d,  with  Jacqueline,  countess  of  Holland  and 
Hfunaolt,  and  his  attempt  to  get  poesesalon  of  her  dominions. 
Then,  in  1139,  came  the  wonderful  career  of  the  Maid, 
Joan  of  Arc  She  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans;  she  led 
Chtdea  to  be  crowned  at  Bheims,  a  ceremony  which  gave 
him  m  certain  advantage  over  his  uncrowned  rival  Her 
inturention  tamed  the  tide  for  a  while  on  the  French  side; 
bat  Charlee  seemed  quite  unable  to  press  his  advantage, 
and  h«  did  abaolately  nothing  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Uaid  when  in  1430  she  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  the 
next  year  burned  as  a  heretic  aod  sorceress.  Meanwhile 
Henry  was  crowned  in  England  in  1429  and  in  Paris  in 
1431.  In  the  next  year  the  death  of  the  dnchess  of  Bedford, 
Bster  <rf  the  duke  of  B'li^nndy,  broke  the  tie  between  her 
husband  and  her  hro^  k.  At  last,  in  1436,  at  the  peace 
of  Anas,  l^ip  altt^  ther  forsook  the  Enriish  alliance. 
AfaMSt  at  the  same  nw^wii  the  duke  of  Bedford  died,  and 
frau  this  time  the  Xntfbth  power  in  IVanca  gtadnalty  fell 
^^"bwt  Ftt»waaloatfaiJi4S6.  Piesently  oomea  a  time  of 
tnuaa  and  nagotiatioiw ;  and  in  1449,  on  the  king's 
■araaga  witii  Maigaret  ol  Anjon,  Maine  and  Aigou  were 
aomncwed.  ,In  1449  Bonen  ma  loa^  and  the  second 
Vnutk  eooqneat  of  Kcanudy  waa  completed  in  the  next 
yaar.  In  1451  the  JhmetL  conoQered  all  that  was  left  to 
&ig^diB  thewmtli,  Booidava  Dong  tiwlast  town  to  hxM 
oqL  Bnt  hanthe  tide  moe  uune  dianged  for  a  moment 
Ha  A^i^it^""  dtias'lonod  tliat  tiiey  lud  gained  nothing 
liy  diatt  tnwsfw  to  the  nearw  instead  of  the  more  dbtant 
■astar.  In  1463  Jcdin  Talbot,  Ae  great  earl  ml  Shrews- 
buy,  eame  with  an  English  k'i'>rce,  and  was  vdcomed 
u  a  deliverw.  He  was  rlain  at  CastiUon  in  July; 
Bonrdeanx  was  again  taken  by  ihe  French  in  October, 
and  the  tie  of  three  hundred  yesxs  which  united  Eng- 

iMof  lud  and  Aquitaine  was  broken  foj-  ever.  Leas  striMcg 
in  the  historr  the  worhl,  the  French  conquest  of 
Aqnitaine  is^  in  the  history  of  Wehkem  Eon^,  abnoat 
as  marled  an  ^Mch  as  iha  Turkish  cooqaaat  of  -Oonstauti- 
u^la  which  happened  nearly  at  the  same  moment.  Two 
great  questicsiB  were  decid.  d  by  it  The  Norman  Conquest 
fintmade&igland'a  continental  power;  the  sncceaiioa  of 
the  Angerina  greatly  increased  her  oontinentil  position. 
That  poeitiott  now  whoUy  passed  away.  England  is  now 
agkin  shut  up  within  her  own  four  seas.   From  this  time 

uSiai      constant^  takes  a  part  in  continental  affitirs ;  bat  she 

f*^  hdda  no  oontinental  possessions  save  such  outlying  posts 
SI  Calais,  Boulogne,  Dunkirk,  or  Oibraltar.  Calais  she 
jCept  for  another  century,  partly  no  doubt  becansa  the 

*  Altar  tbs  pnce  «i  BnUmv  Xdwnd  III.  ahiaisd  Us  ctrto  et 
Dvb  «(  Aqnitsine*  to  Lord.  He  wu  •*  Doalmi  Hibamto  at  Aqni- 
tula."  Wbea  ba  tfin  took  np  th*  tttls  at  Xing  of  hanea,  It  algbt 
&m  Iwvt  doabtMl  whathtr  AquiUlne  Mflubwd  •  dlatlast  sortieisB 
htUUg  at  «M  BMTftd  in  tU  kingdon. 


ceeaions  made  by  France  to  Burgundy  at  Arras  cut  oIp.^npij 
Calais  from  the  French  territory,  and  luade  Burgundy  the  ronqaeie 
one  continental  neighbour  of  England.  Again,  the  French  ^Un^ ' 
conquest  of  Aquitaine  is  no  less  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
France  itself.  It  completed  the  formation  of  France  in  the 
modem  sensa  Ever  since  the  twelfth  century,  the  Freofib- 
kings  had  been  striving  after  dominion  sonth  of  the  Loire^ 
that  is,  after  the  union  of  Southern  with  Northern  OauL 
They  gained  their  point  for  a  moment  by  the  marriage  of 
Lewis  and  Eleanor.  Thsy  gained  it  again  for  a  momont 
by  the  surrender  of  Aquitaine  to  Philip  the  Fair.  They 
now  gained  it  for  ever.  The  whole  relations  between 
England  and  France  were  now  changed.  There  were  to  bo 
LOany  later  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  for  a 
'n  hite  the  old  claims  of  England  were  always  remembered 
Bit  A  were  now  and  then  asserted.  But  any  serious  hope  of 
an  English  conquest  of  France,  or  even  of  an  English  con- 
quest of  Normandy  or  Aquitaine,  passed  away  when  Bour- 
deaiuc  opened  tta  gates  to  the  French  in  1463.  From  that 
day     modem  relatiou  between  England  and  SVance  begin. 

Th*j  period  of  the  Hundred  Tears*  War  was  the  time  in  intoTne 
which  -rvhat  we  may  call  the  growth  of  England  eame  to  ^rs'ilg- 
an  end.  The  nation  in  its  later  shape  was  fully  formed  at  ^^'^ 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  great  lices  of  ita 
later  law  and  constitution  have  beeu  already  drawn.  Dur- 
ing the  following  period  law  and  constitution  have  to  take 
their  perfect  shape  at  home,  and  the  nation,  now  fully 
formed,  has  to  take  its  final  position  among  the  powers  of 
Europe.  During  this  time  ^igland  and  the  English  people 
became  essentially  all  that  they  have  been  ever  since.  The 
changes  in  later  times  have  been  great  and  important ;  but 
they  have  been  changes  of  detail  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  still  by  no  means  dear  what  was  to  be  the  final 
Bha|ie  of  English  instituticoiB,  what  was  to  be  the  final 
position  of  this  English  people  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
the  fifteenth  eentn^  all  this  had  been  fixed.  The  eon* 
stitution,  tite  lavs,  the  language,  the  netional  charactw,  ol 
Englishmea  had  all  taken  a  shape  from  which  in  th«r 
main  pointa  they  were  never  again  to  diange.  The  island 
realm,  irith  the  character  of  islanders  impressed  upon  ita 
people,  vith  its  political  constitution  and  its  social  state 
differing  from  that  o£  any  other  European  nation,  was  by 
the  end  of  this  period  fully  formed.  When  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  this  period,  we  know  what  England  is. 
The  ^rsonal  character  of  the  nation  is  now  fixed.  Up  to 
tills  time  the  history  of  the  nation  baa  been  the  recmd  of 
its  growth ;  our  study  has  had  aontewhat  of  a  physical 
character.  From  this  time  our  study  is  rather  bio- 
graphical ;  our  history  ceases  to  he  the  record  of  the  growtli 
of  a  nation ;  it  becomes  the  record  of  the  acta  of  a  nation 
after  it  has  taken  its  final  shape. 

In  a  specially  conetitutional  Lspect,  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL,  the  centnd  time  of  the  period  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  is  hardly  less  important  than  the  reign  of  Edward  ^^^^ 
L  But  ita  importance  is  of  a  different  kind.  The  t'lHtonni 
eariier  reign  fixed  the  constitution  of  parliament ;  it  "u» Vh^ 
decreed  that  in  an  English  parliament  certain  elcmenU 
should  always  be  preseoL  It  laid  down  as  a  matter  of 
broad  principle  what  the  essential  powers  of  parliament 
were.  In  the  later  reign,  the  essential  elemBnts  of  parlia- 
ment finally  arrange  themselves  in  their  aevural  places  and 
relations  to  ono  another.  The  powers,  rights,  and 
privileges  of  each  element  in  the  atate,  and  the  exact 
manner  of  exercising  them,  were  now  fixed  and  defined. 
The  Commons  are  now  folly  established  as  on  essentiat 
element  in  parliament.  It  is  further  established  that 
prelates,  earls,  and  barons  are  to  form  one  body,  that 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  are  to  form  another.  .,That 
iL.to  say,  as  the  attempt  to  make  tho  clergy  acttjs  A 
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parliamciitdry  estate  came  to  no^bg,  parliament  now 
ideGcitely  took  its  modem  form  of  an  assembly  of  tvo 
houses^  Lords  and  Commons.  A  statute  of  Edward  II.  in 
1322  distinctly  asserted  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  a 
share  in  all  acts  whioh  touched  the  general  welfare  of  the 
kingdom.  But  a  distinction  was  for  a  long  time  drawn 
between  the  older  and  the  newer  element  in  the  assembly. 
Tor  a  long  time  the  doctrine  was  that  the  Commons 
petitioned,  and  that  their  petitions  were  granted  by  the  king 
with  the  assent  of  the  Lonls.  This  position  of  the  Commons 
as  a  petitioning  body  is  of  the  deepest  importance,  and 
locks  both  fonrards  and  backwards.  Looking  backwards, 
it  was  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  way  in  which 
parliament  had  grown  np.  The  Lords  were,,  and-the  Com- 
mons were  not,  representatives  by  direct  saccessioa  of  the 
ancient  sovereign  assemblies  of  the  land.  It  was  for  them 
by  immemorial  right  to  adrise  the  kiDg  and  to  omsent  to 
his  acta.  The  Commons  bad  been  called  into  being  along- 
side  of  them;  Utey  had  no  such  traditional  powers;  they 
could  win  them  only  step  by  step.  Looking  forwards,  the 
position  of  the  Commons  as  a  petitioning  body  was  a  source 
of  immediate  weakness  and  of  final  strength.  For  a  while 
they  timply  petitioned  ;  not  only  might  their  petitions  be 
ref  ose'l,  bat,  if  they  were  granted,  they  had  no  control  over 
the  shape  in  which  they  were  granted.  If  the  king  granted 
a  petition  which  involved  any  change  in  the  law,  it  was 
by  royal  officers  that  the  petition  was  put  into  the  form 
of  a  statute  after  the  representatives  of  the  Commons  had 
gone  back  to  their,  homes.  Such  a  practice  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  many  tricks.  It  was  a  Sequent  subject  of  com- 
{.^aiot  that  the  petitions  which  were  s^to  be  granted,  and 
the  statutes  which  were  enacted  in  answer  to  them,  were 
something  quite  differsnt  from  what  the  Commons  had 
really  a^ked  for.  This  evil  was  first  seriously  checked  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  when  the  practice  was  established 
■which  utill  prevails,  that  of  bringing  in,  instead  of  a  mere 
petitioD,  a  bill  drawn  in  the  form  which  the  proposed 
statute  was  intended  to  take.  Again,  as  long  as  the  Com- 
mons were  mere  petitioners  at  whose  request  a  law  was 
enacted,  it  might  be  held  that  the  king  was  equally  able  to 
ecact  at  the  request  of  some  other  petitioning  body.  Thus 
wo  still  find  statutes  sometimes  enacted,  without  the  petition 
of  th3  Commons,  sometimes,  for  instance,  at  the  petition 
of  the  clergy.  So  again,  this  same  position  of  the  Commons 
as  a  petitioning  body  led  to  one  distinction  between  them 
and  the  Lords  which  hai  gone  on  to  our  own  times.  In  one 
chief  function  of  the  ancient  assemblies  the  Commons  never 
obtai>ied  a  direct  share.  Parliament,  like  those  ancient 
assemblies,  has  always  been  the  highest  court  of  justice. 
But  its  strictly  judicial  powers  have  always  been  exercised 
by  th^  Lords  only.    The  Commons,  by  virtue  of  their 

retitioning  power,  have  become  denouncers  and  accusers  ; 
ut  they  have  never  become  judges.  By  virtue  of  their 
petitioning  power,  they  began,  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  UL,  to  denounce  the  ministera  of  the  king,  and  to 
demand  their  dismissal  In  the  Good  ParUament  of  1376, 
and  again  in  the  parliament  of  Richard  ten  yeara  later, 
this  nower  grows  into  a  regular  impeachment  of  the 
off^r.dcrs,  which  is  brought  by  the  Commons  as  accnsers 
before  the  Lords  as  judges.  Whenever  the  Commons  have 
taken  part  in  action  wUch  was  practically  judicial,  it  has 
always  been  under  some  other  form.  They  have  exerciBed 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  and  anomalous  aatfaority  in  defence 
of  their  own  privileges.  They  have  passed  bills  of  attainder 
and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties ;  but  these  take  the  form 
of  legislatiire  acts.  Strictly  judicial  functions  like  those  of 
the  Lords  they  have  never  claimed. 

One  effect  of  the  growth  of  the  Commons  was  to  give  a 
more  definite  position  to  the  Lords.  As  long  as  there  was 
ouly  one  body,  and  that  a  AuetuoUog  body,  fflcmbefBhip 


of  the  assembly  could  not  be  looked  on  u 
definite  ttatiu.    None  but  the  bisht^  and  earls 
nndoabted  penonal  claim.  Some  abbots,  soma  baionsy 
alvraya  aammoaed;  bat  for  a  long  tiine  they  w«re  not 
always  the  same  abbots  or  the  same  barons,  and  the 
memory  of  the  old  right  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  free  population  bad  not  altogeUier  died  away.  So 
long  as  this  state  of  thiof^  lasted,  no  definite  line  cMild  be 
drawn  between  those  who  were  members  of  the  •sse.dbljr  and 
those  who  were  not    It  was  only  when  a  new  body  arose  by 
the  aide  of  the  old  one,  a  body  which  confessedly  r^ire- 
seated  all  persons  who  had  no  place  in  the  elder  body,  that 
membership  of  the  elder  body  became  a  ^finite  peaooal  ' 
privilege.   The  vagae  and  fiuctaatiag  gathering  of  the  great  ttui 
men  ^  the  realm  now  grew  into  a  peange  of  kiwwaj^'j' 
members,  and  posaeasing  defined  rights.    Tbo  very  change 
which  made  the  Lnds,  aa  ve  may  now  call  them,  ^rera  in 
their  powers  in  every  way  raised  the  |KMtioii  of  the  Lcvds 
as  a  clasB.   The  peerage,  with  ita  aeveral  ranks  and  ite  de- 
fined privileges,  grew  up  in  the  reigns  from  Edward  ITT,  to 
Henry  YI.    It  was  gimdoally  established  that  the  king's  writ 
of  summons,  by  which  he  called  thisOTthat  man  togiTehis 
attendance  in  parliament,  conveyed  a  petpetnsl  ri^^  not 
only  to  himself  but  to  hiq  heirs.    And  now  ^at  the 
peerage  has  taken  this  more  definite  character,  we  hear  ca 
new  and  more  solemn  ways  of  admission  to  its  ranka,  sndi 
as  creations  in  parliament  and  by  letters  patent.  Ne'<f 
titles  of  peerage  of  foreign  origin  were  devised.    Edward  ^<'<'n 
m,  first  created  dukes,  beginning  witJi  his  own  sons.  Ths^^!*: 
duchy  of  Cornwall  has  tvw  since  belonged  of  ri^t  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  sovereign.    Under  Bichard  dnkes  became 
more  common;  under  him  too  the  tiUe  of  norcAw  ot 
marquess,  properly  the  lord  ot  goardian  (4  a  aumA  or 
frontier,  came  to  denote  another  honorary  rank  <d  peeraga 
Under  Henry  VL  another  new  rank  of  peerage ,  fint 
appears,  that  of  vicecome$  or  viscount,  a  word  which  bad 
hitherto  meant  the  sheriff  of  a  county.    AU  theee  new  tities 
were,  as  titles,  purely  honorary ;  they  eipreesed  mete  laak, 
with  no  rights  or  duties  but  each  as  were  common  to  ibe 
whole  peerage.    The  creatioa  of  these  new  titles  oomfdeted 
the  change  iu  the  poeition  of  the  earls,  aboat  whom  -  aomo 
trace  of  their  original  official  character  long  hang.  Ha 
earldom  now  became  a  mere  rank  in  the  peerage,  like  any 
other.    The  new  dukes  and  marquesses  were  set  above  the 
earls,  while  the  viscounts  were  thrust  in  between  the  earls 
and  the  barons.    But  both  the  old  titles  and  the  new  kept 
the  same  position  as  ranks  in  an  official  peerage,  in  a  bod; 
of  legislators  and  judges,  the  temporal  portitm  of  which  held 
their  seats  by  geneal^cal  succeesion.^   Bat  no  notnli^  in^"^'^ 
the  forragu  seuse  was,  or  could  be,  created.    Becaose  die  (osn^ 
peer  was  raised  above  other  men  as  hereditary  l^islator"^ 
and  hereditary  jadge,-tberefon  his  children  ren^ned,  like^ 
other  men,  members  of  the  general  body  of  the  Oeamona  uk^ 
As  the  growth  of  the  Commons  at  once  raised  and  defined  jtj 
the  position  of  the  Lords,  so  the  general  growth  of  the  power 
of  parliamMit  at  once  defined,  and     defining  strengthened,  \ 
the  kii^a  perogative.    It  now  became  a  qneatkm  wbti 
acts  were  lawful  to  the  king  without  the  oonsent  of  pariisp 
ment.  and  what  acta  needed  that  consent   It  is  clear  that 


*  "  0«iieslogic«I  nioceMion,"  twckOM  the  phriM  "handitur  sac* 
esHlon''  is,ln  th«o)d«riiMDftbsw«id,si>^ic^aUk«totlMi^ted 
end  tba  t«mponIp«erLstlMrtasbotkcUsMSBtoodti]ltlie  aidMirit!i 
Scotland.  In  older  ungnage  "Joa  hervditaiom "  in«mi  m  ilgbt 
banded  on  tnm  one  holder  to  another,  whether  the  inceeMor  be  tfa« 
■on  of  the  liut  bolder,  or  s  person  choMA  or  epptiiited  to  mooeed  him 
aTter  hii  death.  In  thl>  Mme,  the  mta  attkdwd  te  the  sin  of 
CsnterbniT,  York,  London,  Z}iirham,  osd  Wloeheotw,  sie  stUI  » 
■tricflj  hereditarf  ai  mj  earldoni  or  barony.  Bqt  that  BSite  eumot 
applf  to  various  modern  forma  of  peerage,  each  the  olectiTe  pcen 
of  Scctlaad  end  Ireland,  to  the  rotatoir^biahepo  of  Ireland  sow 
aboHshod,  to  tbov  biibopa  of  Bnslaad  ufa  mmfijaa  te  tada^n 
or  to  tlis  lut  nawi/  aeated^idl^^bbtt^  ^  ^X*^  ^ 
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whuterer  prerogative  was  defined,  it  was  at  once  limited 
mod  strengthened.    But  the  rerj  strengthening  was  of  the 
Daturo  of  a  limitation.    A  power  which  was  directly  or 
indirectly  bestowed  by  parlbment  ceased  to  be  a  power 
inherent  in  tbe  crown.    The  struggle  was  therefore  a  hard 
one.    The  kings  strove  to  hold  their  ground  at  every  point, 
end  to  escape  from  the  fetters  which  the  nation  strove  to  lay 
upon  them.    When  the  Commons  tried  to  make  the  king 
dlsmiw  evil  connsellors  or  moderate  the  expenses  of  his 
hofuehold,  when  they  tried  to  regulate  the  oppressive  right 
of  porreyance,  tbe  king  was  apt  to  find  a  loop-hole  in  some 
»    protest  or  reservation  or  saving  clause.    So  the  kings 
II     atrore  to  keep  the  power  of  arbitrary  taxation  in  their  own 
hands  ^y  drawing  distinctions  between  customs  and  other 
*     sources  of  revenue.    So  they  strove  to  keep  the  power  of 
legislation  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  by  drawing 
a  distinetioD  between  statntes  and  ordinances,  and  by 
pretending  to  a  right  to  suspend  the  operation  of  statutes. 
The  claim  to  legislate  by  ordinance  is  closely  connected 
with  the  way  in  which  all  our  legislative  and  judicial  bodies 
arose.    Tbe  parliament,  the  privy  council,  the  courts  of 
justice,  have  all  grown  out  of  the  ancient  assembly.  For 
some  while  after  the  Conquest  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see 
whether  the  words  euria  rrgU  mean  the  great  council  of  the 
natira  or  the  smaller  conncU  of  the  king's  immediate 
advisers.   The  greater  and  the  amaller  council  were  alike 
fragments  of  the  national  assembly,  and  both  alike  derived 
their  special  shape  from  the  practice  of  personal  summons. 
If  one  body  so  formed  had  the  right  of  legislation,  it  might 
be  argued  that  the  other  body  so  formed  had  it  also.  So 
•gun,  as  the  Commona  grew,  the  f6rm  of  their  petitions, 
praying  that  such  and  soch  an  enactment  might  bo  made 
by  the  king  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords,  seemed  to 
ncognise  the  king  as  the  only  real  lawgiver.    It  might 
nggett  the  ^nght  that  he  could,  if  he  would,  exercise  his 
l^giibtiTe  powers,  even  tbongh  tbe  Commons  did  not 
wtition,  and  thoagh  the  Lords  did  not  assent.    A  crowd  of 
m^holH  were  thru  earned  for  irregular  doings  of  tXi 
Irindi-  foT  attenpts  od  the  part  of  the  Ungt  to  evade  every 
cnutitntioiial  fetter-^  attemi^  to  zeign  without  parlia- 
mepta,  to  impow  taxes  by  tjtwir  own  authority,  or  to 
lagtilata  vith  the  eonsnt  imly  of  their  own  eonndl  or  of 
■oms  other  body  other  tlum  a  rcgalar  p^iament  .  Every 
pniA  bad  to  be  atroggled for  over  and  oreragain.    But  by 
the  end  of  the  fonrteeath  cwtnry  we  may  mj  that  the 
constitnlaon  and  the  powers  of  parliament  were,  aa  to  as 
the  letter  of  the  law  went,  much  the  mm»  as  they  are 
mr.   But  it  took  three  hundred  years  more  to  secure  the 
obsQtraiiee  of  the  letter  of  thelaV,  while  the  two  hpndred 
nan  that  have  followed  hav«^  by  the  udeof  Hie  written 
Itw,  developed  the  unwritten  constitution. 

"Stst  the  peculiar  character  of  that  unwritten  eonatitntion, 
for  the  system  by  which  a  crowd  of  powera  which  the 
C<Hnmona  shrink  fiomdirecUy  exercising  are  now  oendsed 
J^^*^  by  them  indirectly,  we  have  to  wait  for  some  ages.  In 
junii. '  those  days  a  power  was  either  exereiMd  directly  or  it  was 
tu  2^°.  not  exercised  at  all.  Thus  one  most  important  power  which 
*u  freely  exercised  by  our  most  ancient  assembliea,  but 
which  modem  parliaments  ahrink  from  directly  exerdsing, 
the  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  was  in  the  fourteenth 
MDttuy  in  a  TMj  irregular  state.    Sometimes  parliament 
duni  a  voice  in  such  matters  ;  sometimes  tiie  king  eeems 
to  thrust  a  control  over  them  on  an  unwilling  parliament 
is  to  say,  the  kbga  wished  to  make  puliament  share 
the  reqmnsibility  of  their  acts.    A  parliament  could  hardly 
'Bfue  to  sn^^rt  the  king  in  a  war  which  it  had  itself  ap- 
preted.   The  wars  of  Edward  m.,  and  his  constant  cells 
!        ^ormonay,  made  frequent  parliaments  needful  Perhaps  no 
seriea  of  evanis  in  ony  hiatM^'  did  so  much  tostrengthen 
i       ^  define  ereiy  ^Ihunentary  power.   But  it  waa  uainly 


by  the  petitioning  position  of  the  Commons  that  all  power  has  onwih 
thus  been  drawn  into  the  hands  of  parliament.  Any  matter  J,f,wfrcit 
might  become  the  sabject  of  a  petition  of  tbe  Commons.  It 
followed  that,  as  their  potitions  gradually  grew  into  demand* 
which  could  not  bo  resisted,  every  matti^r  might  become  the 
subject  of  legislation  by  the  Commons.  In  their  position 
as  petitioners  lay  their  strength.  They  only  petitioned, 
whOe  the  king  enacted  and  the  Lords  awented.  But  tbe 
humbler  position  gave  them  the  first  word.  The  enacting 
power  of  the  king  gradually  ceme  to  be  a  mere  power  of 
refusing  to  enact,  a  power  which  haa  long  ceased  to  be 
exercised.  The  humble  petitioners  came  to  be  the  proposers 
of  everything,  and  ao  to  bo  the  masters  of  everything  They 
had  the  privilege  of  the  prarogativa  Iribut. 

The  power  of  parliament  to  settle  the  ancceasion  to  the 
crown,  that  ts,  the  ancient  right  of  election  in  another  shape  Power  oi 
comes  more  largely  into  play  at  a  later  period.  We  hsxc  l'"nCU 
however  one  of  the  greatest  instancea  of  its  exercise  in  tho,„"^^^ 
deposition  of  Richard  and  the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  ■'<»>■ 
Henry  lY.  and  his  heirs.  And  twelve  years  before  the 
ancient  doctrine  was  carried  out  in  practice,  it  nras 
solemnly  declared  by  Bishop  Arundel  and  Thomas  duke  of 
Gloucester,  speaking  in  the  name  of  parliament,  that,  by 
an  ancient  statute,  parliament,  with  the  common  consent  of 
the  nation,  had  a  right  to  depose  a  king  who  failed  to 
govern  acoording  to  the  laws  and  by  tbe  advice  of  his  peon, 
and  to  coll  to  the  throne  some  other  member  of  the  royal 
family  in  his  stead.  Host  certainly  there  never  was  such 
a  BtatQte  in  tiie  form  of  a  statute  ;  but  the  doctrine  aimpty 
expressed  tbe  immemorial  princijAe  on  which  the  nation 
had  always  acted  whenever  it  was  needful  And  the  state- 
ment that  Uiore  was  a  statute  to  that  effect  was  perhaps 
simply  an  instance  of  the  growth  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
profesaiooal  lawyers.  Men  were  beginning  to  forget  that 
tha  earliest  written  law  was  nothing  more  than  immemorial 
custom  committed  to  writing,  ^hey  were  beginning  to  think 
that,  wherever  there  was  law  or  even  custom,  it  must  have 
had  its  beginning  in  some  written,  even  if  forgotten,' 
enactment. 

After  all,  nothing  better  shows  the  power  of  P^li^i- iVurnlf" 
ment  than  the  attempts  which  were  trften  made  by  those  mwc^i-u-a. 
power  to  procure  a  padced  House  of  Commons,  Complaints  ^"'^ 
weta  made  that  the  sherifih  returned  knighta  of  the  shire 
who  >.  ere  not  really  the  choice  of  the  electors,  and  that  they 
summoned,  or  failed  to  summon,  bwoughs  to  send  burgesses, 
according  to  their  arbitrary  wiU.  Lastly,  in  the  early  days 
of  Henry  VI..  we  fiitd  the  rights  of  the  electors  restricted 
by  pariiament  itself.  The  constitution  of  tbe  House  of 
Ounmons  was  clearly  growing  too  popular  for  the  ruling 
powers,  and  it  was  thought  needful  to  legislate  in  the  inte- 
rests of  oligarchy.  By  the  statute  of  1429  the  electors  of 
"  small  subfltance  and  of  no  value"  were  disfranchisad,  and  ule  iTm 
the  right  of  voting  was  confined  to  those  who  had  a  freehold  '^''^ 
of  forty  shillings  yearly,  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  at 
that  time.  By  another  statute  of  tho  some  feign  (1444r- 
45)  it  is  enacted  that  the  knights  cho&en  shall  be  "  notable 
knighta  or  nfltable  esquires,  gentlemen  by  birth."  This 
enactment  is  instructive  in  many  ways.  It  shows,  what  we 
find  to  have  been  the  case  almost  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  knighta  of  tbe  shiro  were  not  always  knighta  in  tha 
strict  sense.  The  electors  were  clearly  trying  to  break 
down  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  enforce  these  distinctions  by  law.  Happily  no  de- 
finition of  "  gentlemen  by  birth  "<was  or  could  be  attempted. 
This  backsliding  statute  bas  therefore  become  a  dead  Icttrr, 
as  its  fellow  has  no  leaa  through  the  change  in  ibe  value  o£ 
money. 

The  powers  of  parliament  in  this  age,  and  the  external 
influences  under  which  parliaments  acted,  cannot  be  belter 
illnstated  than  by  a  comparisog|g^j^§  l?fV5'Q)"(^te* 
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fiMOood  Edward  III.  TUe  parlismeDt  ot  1376,  w^hich  lived 
^■^^  in  men's  memories  by  the  name  of  the  Qood  Farliameat, 
had  the  fall  sapport  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  It  was 
abler  to  oreithrow  the  king's  ministers,  to  remove  his 
favonrite  Alice  Ferrers  from  conrt,  and  to  encumber  him 
with  ft  council  A  crowd  of  petitions  of  various  kinds 
were  presented,  some  of  them  insisting  on  freedom  of  eleo- 
tioQ.  The  hooses  separated;  the  Drince  died;  atl  the  acts 
of  the  parliament  were  set  at  nought;  most  of  l^em  were  re- 
Tersed  by  a  packed  parliament  the  next  year.  Yet  even  this 
packed  parliament  established  some  wholesome  doctrinea, 
and  UDongBt  others  enacted  that  no  statute  should  be  made 
at  the  petition  of  the  clergy  without  the  consent  of  the 
Commons.  The  same  alternation  of  reforming  and  r»- 
actioDsry  parliaments  is  found  under  Richard  U.  There 
is  DO  surer  witness  to  the  jmportance  of  any  assembly  or 
other  institutitni  than  the  fact  that  the  roUng  powen  find 
it  enmnient  to  ccnnpt  or  pervert  it. 

Jobn  When  we  turn  to  the  religious,  the  social,  and  the  literary 
aspect  of  this  period,  we  may  be  amazed  at  the  way  in 
which  the  throe  are  all  intertwined  together,  and  in  which 
they  all  gather  round  a  single  man.  We  cannot  write  the 
bistory  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  any  of  these  aspects, 
^we  cannot  %rite  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  a/i  affected  by 
cauaea  which  had  their  beginning  io  the  fourteeath,  Tith- 
ont  bringing  in  the  name  of  John  Wickliffe,  As  a  man 
who  was  employed  in  important  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  he  haa  earned  iia  place  in  any  mimite  rectwd  even 
of  the  oatward  political  hbtory  d  hu  time.  Bat  it  ia  in 
these  o&ux  three  branches  that  he  stands  ost  aa  tlie  fore- 
moat  figure  <ii  his  time.  But,  while  he  is  pnuainent  in  all 
three  £ike^  it  it  his  religions  position  mioh  ia  primary. 
His  influence  on  oat  social  and  literary  histtuy  ia  BBcondary, 
and  acta  vholly  through  his  religions  position.  Wiehliffe, 
s  renowned  schoolman  and  doctor  of '  Oxford,  m  wdl 
ibeneficed  secolar  priest,  and  not  unknown  in  tlie  political 
'wffld,  made  himself  the  centre  and  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
*  great  need  of  lus  time.  Tka  fourteenth  cmtnry  saw  the 
begging  of  a  ciy  for  a  reli^ous  refonnatioii  in  a  wider 
senso  than  a  mere  reform  the  abases  of  the  moment. 
Befornu  of  that  kind  have  been  demanded,  promised,  and 
indeed  partiy  attempted,  in  almost  every  age.  The  day 
of  the  moida  was  past  when  the  day  of  the  friars  be- 
Fonnd»--  gao;  ^od  now  the  day  of  the  friars  was  past  also.  They 
^'^\%^^-too  had  fallen  from  Uieir  fint  lore,  and  ue  abnies  cl  tiu 
mendicant  orders  formed  one  of  the  chief  aabjaeta  of  deda- 
nation  for  the  reformers  of  the  tine^  Tlw  boon^  of 
fonudras  now  took  anotiier  form.  The  fonndation  of 
colleges  in  the  nniversities  vent  on  briskly  all  throng  tiie 
fonrteentii  wd  fifteenth  centnriM.  Schools  and  hosintals, 
chantrieB  and  colleges  of  prieats  attached  to  perish  chnFches, 
were  largely  founded ;  bat  the  foundation  of  monasteries 
was  now  rare.  The  great  foundations  of  William  ai 
Wykeham  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  followed  by  those  of 
Henry  VI.  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  form  an  nra  in  the 
bistory  of  education  in  England. 

It  is  singular  that  this  new  class  of  foundations  was 
largely  helped  by  an  act  of  legislation  which  might  well 
fitn'ii'  P^33  for  spoliation  of  the  Chnreh.  The  fourteenth 
cc^.tury  and  the  begioning  of  the  fifteenth  was  a  bnsy 
popes,  time  of  legislation  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  politioal 
strife  with  the  Roman  see  went  on  in  full  vigonr,  with  all 
the  more  vigonr  because  the  Boman  see  had  in  some  sort 
ceased  to  be  a  Roman  tee.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
popes  were  no  longer  the  common  fathers  of  Christendom, 
rnltng  from  the  centre  of  Christendom.  They  had  forsaken 
Bome'for  Avignon,  a  city  close  to  the  French  border,  and 
where  thsy  were  the  tools  of  the  king  of  the'  neighbouring 
realm.    The  popes  of  Boras  had  been  opprssson  and 


spoilers  of  England;  the  popes  of  Avignon  vers  liur 
political  enemies,  the  allies  ef  her  rivals  in  Britain  and  on 
the  continent.  When,  later  in  the  century,  Rome  and 
Avignon  became  the  seats  of  rival  popes,  Bngland  was 
naturally  found  on  the  side  of  the  pope  of  Bome,  France 
and  Scotiand  on  the  side  of  the  pope  of  Avignon.  Cut, 
whether  at  Bome  or  at  Avignon,  the  foreign  ecclesiastical 
power  had  to  be  kept  in  check.  A  series  of  statutes 
designed  to  check  papal  encroachments  marks  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  uid  stiU  mora  oonspicnonsly  marks  the  reign 
of  Bichavd  XL  The  statute  of  provisois  checked 
interference  of  the  popes  with  the'  disposal  of  'FjigMth 
benefices.  The  statute,  of  prcmunirt  denounced  the 
heaviest  penalties  against  the  nnanthorized  introduction  oE 
papal  bulls  into  tlw  ktogdom.  Legislation  of  tiam  kind 
was  indeed  cmly  repressing  innovations;  it  was  bringing 
the  law  back  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  King 
Eadward  and  King  William.  Under  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  papal  claims  grew  fainter,  at  j 
all  events  on  the  part  of  the  kings.  In  the  appointrnMit  ' 
of  bishoprics  especially,  pope  and  ktpg  found  it  easy  to  play 
into  one  another's  huids,  at  the  expense  of  the  ecdesiaatiptl 
electors.  Ueanwhile,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  ULsffin 
onwards,  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the  head  of  thf 
Church  abro&d  grew  into  a  dangerous  hankering  aftor  the 
possessions  of  the  Church  at  home.  In  the  Iftter  days  of 
Edward  a  strong  party  of  the  baronage,  headed  by  John  of 
Qannt,  were  ualoos  for  ecclesiastical  reform,  in  the  sense 
of  confiscation  of  eeeleaiaatical  property  and  oftthe  exdnmon 
of  churchmen  from  political  office^  Bi  the  reign  of  Homy  '-if  "f 
IT.  a  sdieme  was  proposed  in  tlie  Oomnuas  for  tbe^^ 
general  eonfiaeation  of  eecleaisiticsl  zerennai.  Tins  atonn 
was  turned  aside^lmt  the  hand  of  diaendowment  fen  heavily 
in  the  next  rugn  on  one  clue  of  ecclesiastical  foudaiiciB^ 
though,  aa  ii  turned  out,  greatiy  to  the  ^oflt  of  aaoOm 
class.  The  new  collages  and  other  foundations  wen 
largely  endowed  out  of  ttte  reranitai  ot  tke  aliea  prioriea 
These  wwe  monasteries  in  England  wtadi  were  dependaot 
on  greater  monasteries  in  Norman^  w  dsawfaere  beifoad 
dm  sea.  During  the  wan  witik  Ftuws  these  alien  mubsi 
wen  looked  mas  oatposts  of  Hia  enemy,  and  in  tba  xeigB 
of  Henry  T.  tlMj  were  finally  snppreased.  By  far  tbs 
greater  part  6t  tiieir  nraones  went  to  the  ednnational  and 
secular  foandaiions  whidt  were  growuu  np  at  Oxfei^ 
Cambridge^  and  elsewhere,  A  king  and  a  [vimate,  boA  I 
of  tiiem  of  a  piety  unnsoal  in  tlut  ags^  Henry  Y.  and  ! 
Arohbisliop  Chuheley,  were  the  chief  aetors  in  uis  aliaiia- 
tion  of  eedesiastieal  Terennes  by  tha  laenlar  pown 

But  ehanges  of  this  kind  were  not  leBgioas  refennation; 
they  were  lurdly  eedesiastieal  refofm.  It  is  plain  that  the 
corruptions  of  the  Chnreh  were  growing;  eveiything  shows 
the  preraluica  fd  a  hard,  seeular,  graqping  ajniit  in 
eodedsata'cal  fdatUms.  Hie  pimatea  of  the  fowteeDth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  are,  if  we  except  the  momentary 
primaey  of  Thomas  Bradwudine,  an  inferior  rsoe  to  tiioee 
of  tiie  thirtemtlL  Hen  cried,  aa  they  had  ever  cried,  for  the 
ref<«m  of  piaetieal  evils,  and  they  now  began  to  go  mucb 
farther.  They  b^n  to  attadE  the  wl^  eccleaiastici:iiiini(°f: 
system,  and  even  the  received  doetcineeof  the  Church.  1.  (^m! 
was  held  that  heresy  was  aAsrime  at  common  law;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  r^gious  dissent  of  any  kind  was  mrdy 
heard  of  in  England  from  the  earliest  times  tifi  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  most  remarkable  case  in  eariier 
times  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  a  company  of 
foreigners,  belonging  to  some  of  the  sects  Soutfaem 
Europe,  succeeded  in  making  a  ttngle  English  proselyte. 
But  the  teaching  of  mckliffe  in  the  fourteenth  century 
was  the  beginning  of  the  reli^ous  changes  of  the  sixteenth  gff*^ 
century.  Wickliffe,. the  founder  of  a  sect  which  soJfeieduk 
much  persecutioD,  con  hardly  be  said  *ttf  have  bees 
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pMsacnted  bmuslf.    Hii  doccrmet  led  amctly  to  th« 
noJairfulneai  of  the  whol«  ecclesiaKtical  iTBtem,  and 
specially  to  tlio  unlawfulneu  of  ecclesiastical  property. 
Those  doctrines  he  sent  forth  his  poor  prieate  to  teach; 
but  ha  himself  lived  and  died  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth.    A  reformer,  theological,  moral, 
and  political,  he  allied  himself  with  John  of  Gaunt,  as  the 
Puritans  did  in  after  times  with  Robert  Dndley,  though  the 
duke's  echemes  of  reform  were  certainly  of  >  more  earthly 
kind  than  those  of  the  doctor.    But  this  union  came  to  an 
end  when  another  side  of  Wickliffe'e  teaching  one  which 
waa  doabUess  not  designed  by  Wickliffe  himself,  came 
into  notice.    Ihis  age  was  bejond  all  others  the  age  of 
social  chftoge,  or  at  Imat  of  eTents  which  led  to  the  greatest 
social  change.    Cauei  which  had  doubtless  been  working 
long  before  came  to  a  head  under  the  joint  influence  of  a 
fearful  physical  stroke  and  of  the  new  religious  teaching. 
It       We  may  safely  set  down  the  great  plague  of  1349, 
.  known  aa  the  Black  Death,  as  the  greatest  of  all  social 
'  Uodmarks  in  English  history.    While  the  chivalrous  king 
wai  keeping  the  feaat  of  the  foundation  of  tha  Order  <u 
the  Qarter,  half  the  inhabitante  of  his  kingdom  were  swept 
awiy  by  the  peitileace.    The  natural  results  followed. 
We  hare  seen  that  one  of  the  gradual  results  of  the  Norman 
Ocoqoeat  was  to  fuse  leather  the  churls,  the  lowest  clasi 
of  freemen,  along  with  Uie  slaves  in  the  intermediate  class 
MM  of  villaina.    By  thia  tine  personal  slavery  had  pretty  well 
died  out;  but  villainage  was  still  in  full  force.  But 
various  causes— -among  them  the  frequent  emancipation  of 
the  villains — had  called  into  being  a  class  of  free  labourers 
alongside  of  the  vi'Jains.    When  the  plague  cat  off  so  large 
n  proportion  of  the  whole  people,  labour  became  scarcer, 
and  higher  wages  were  naturally  demanded.  Parliament 
after  parliament,  beginning  in  the  very  year  of  the  Black 
Detth,  tried,  in  the  interests  of  the  employers  of  labour,  to 
keep  wages  at  their  old  rate.    The  Good  Parliament  itself 
did  not  shrink  from  thia  selfish  and  impossible  attempt 
The  dtacontent  caused  by  these  statutes,  the  general 
stirring  of  men's  minds  of  which  Wicklifte  and  the  Vision 
of  the  Ploughman  are  alike  witnesses,  led,  under  the 
preaching  of  soma  ol  Wickliffe'a  wilder  and  fiercer  disciples, 
to  the  great  peasant  outbreak  of  1381,  the  insurrection 
^rhidi  has  chiefly  become  famous  throagh  the  story  of  Wat 
pt^-  Tyler.    The  young  king,  undoubtedly  ontatripping  his 
lagal  powers,  promised  freedom  to  all  the  viUains.  This 
promise  the  next  parliament  not  unnaturally  refused  to 
confirm.    Two  Jesuits  followed.    Though  the  villains  were 
not  at  once  emandpated,  yet  from  this  time  villainage 
gradoally  died  out,  as  slavery  had  already  died  out. 
Ifother  institution  waa  ever  abolished,  by  law ;  but  aU  the 
slaves  gradually  became  villains,  all  the  villains  gradually 
becune  freemen.    By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Dndui  villainage  was  hardly  known,  except  here  and  there  on 
wy   eedeuuUcal  estates.    The  clergy  had  always  preached  the 
emancipation  of  the  villaina  as  a  good  work.    Yet  they 
veie  the  alowest  of  all  landowners  to  emancipate  their  own 
villains.    In  this  there  ia  no  real  inconsistency.  The 
lajntan  might  do  what  he  would  with  his  own ;  he  might 
dispense  widi  services  owing  to  himself.    Those  who  were 
Dt  any  moment  the  membeia  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation 
might  be  held  not  to  Imve  the  same  right  to  emancipate 
tlieir  villains,  that  is,  to  make  away  with  the  rights  of  the 
corporation  ita^, 

the  other  gredtt  reault  of  the  peasant  uprising  waa  lo 
auoctate  in  men's  minds  the  two  ideas  of  religions  reforma- 
tio and  poUttcAl,  or  rather  social,  revolation.  Wickliffe 
wu  himself  as  guiltless  of  the  revolt  of  the  villains  as 
Ijatim  was  of  the  FeaaanU*  War  or  of  the  reign  of  the 
AoabaptistB.  Bst  in  both  oases  the  teaching  of  the  more 
modsrater  reformer  had  a  real  coonexina  with  the  doings  «f 


the  reformers  who  ontstiipped  liim.  From  this  time 
Lollardy,  as  the  teaching  of  Wickliffe  was  cdled,  was  nnder 
a  cloud.  It  was  held'to  be  all  one,  not  only  with  heruj, 
but  with  revolutioa.  Wickliffe  hinuelf  died  in  peace ;  bnt 
for  the  few  years  that  he  outlived  the  revolt,  he  lost  all 
political  influence  and  political  support.  The  reign  of 
Richard  was  hostile  to  the  ecclesiastical  order  at  home  and  sutniaa 
abroad.  Yet  it  produced  in  1382  the  first  statute  against  JJrint 
heresy,  the  penalties  of  which  did  not  go  beyond  imprison* 
ment.  It  waa  regularly  passed ;  yet  the  Commons  in  the 
next  parliament  expressly  demanded  that  it  should  be 
declared  null.  The  fint  statute  for  the  burning  of  heretics 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  from  which  time  the 
stake  was  their  le^  doom.  But  the  number  of  heretics 
to  burn  was  not  great.  The  most  famoua  victim  was  Sif 
John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  hanged  and  burned 
under  Hen:y  Y.  on  a  combined  charge  of  treajson  and 
heresy.  Thus  far  tha  political  character  of  Lollardy  shows 
itself.  But  through  the  reat  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
thoogh  we  ever  and  anon  hear  of  a  martyrdom,  religious 
dissent  was  so  tbonughly  discredited  aa  to  be  <rf  no  poli- 
tical importance, 

Wickliffe  was  thus  the  direct  author  of  a  religious  change.  ^  ||>ue 
He  was  indirectly,  if  not  the  author,  at  least  the  uninten-  muT"': 
tional  abettor,  of  a  social  and  political  changa  Hia  place  ir  'VenhIiA 
the  history  of  English  literature  ia  at  least  equal  to  hL  y'^Mit. 
place  in  religions  and  political  history.  He  was  the  father 
of  later  English  prose  writing.  Since  the  sudden  close 
of  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  English  prose  writing 
had  never  quite  died  out,  but  it  h&d  remained  something 
quite  secondary  by  the  eide  of  Englisl^  verse.  But  in 
die  fourteenth  century  tho  English  language  again  won 
back  its  own  place.  Now  that  the  English  nation  had 
been  formed  again  in  its  new  shape,  it  was  needful  to  pro- 
claim the  fact  to  the  world  by  some  unmistakable' outward 
sign.  That  sign  was  f  ouod  in  the  restoration  of  the  national 
hmguage  to  its  rights  as  the  acknowledged  speech  of  the 
land,  and  that  restoration  was  brought  abont  by  the  same 
cause  which  first  showed  the  regenerate  English  nation  in 
the  character  of  a  great  European  power.  It  was  the  French 
war  which  completed  the  triumph  of  the  English  tongue. 
The  men  who  had  overcome  the  French  enemy  on  his  own 
soil  could  not  endure  that  the  French  tongue  t^ould  remain 
in  use  on  the  soil  of  England  even  as  the  speech  of  fashion. 
In  the  course  of  Edward  Ill's  reign  English  displacedFrench 
as  the  speech  of  education  and  as  the  speech  of  the  courts  of 
law.  Statutes  are  still  drawn  up  in  French,  but  speeches 
in  parliament  are  now  in  English.  The  ministeis  of  tha 
crown  address  the  houses,  and  Henry  of  Lancaster  claims 
the  crown,  in  the  native  speech  of  the  land.  At  last,  under 
Henry  V,,  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  France  by 
ambsssadors  who  knew  not  the  French  tongue.  From  this 
time  the  uae  of  French  in  public  documents,  au  use  which 
still  lingered  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  as 
mere  a  survival  as  the  two  or  three  formuln  which  are 
couched  in  French  still 

Thus  after  the  ups  ana  downs  of  three  hundred  yean, 
English  was  now  again  the  ackoowledgcd  speech  of  Eng- 
land, the  one  common  speech  of  Englishmen  of  all  ranks. 
But  the  ancient  tongue,  in  winning  back  its  ancient  place,  ^hkim 
had  greatly  changed  its  anpient  character.    The  two  great  i  i  tb« 
changes  in  language  which  the  eS'ects  of  the  Norman  Con-  i^nHoaaft 
quest  had  rather  strengthened  than  begun,  the  lou  of 
inflexions  and  the  constant  intrpdnction  of  foreign  word^ 
had  had  more  and  more  effect  as  the  speakers  of  the  two 
^ngues  grew  closer  together,  as  the  ule  of  one  or  the  other 
marked  no  longer  a  national  but  merely  a  social  distinction. 
The  English  tongne  which  thus,  in  the  eoaiae  .^th« 
fourteenth  century,  won  back  its  placa  from  French)  was  % 
form  of  Ec^^Hsh  wbirh  bad  lost  or  corrupted  most  of  (ht 
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old  grammatical  forms,  vhich  had  adopted  a  crowd  of 
■  foraigD  vorda,  and  whidi  had  eren  displaced  ma&7  English 
vordsto  make  vay  for  them.  Still  the  unbroken  continm^, 
the  personal  being  ai  it  were,  of  the  native  tongpe  . remained 
untouched.  We  majr  say  that  in  one  age  French  displaced 
English,  that  in  anoUier  age  English  displaced  French.  But 
the  English  tongue  always  remained  the  EngUih  tongue. 
The  tongue  of  CSiaucer  did  not  dispUce  the  tongue  of 
Beowulf^  the  elder  form  of  the  language  changed  into  the 
younger  by  gradual  and  imperceptible  shades.  The 
fourteenth  century  was  one  of  .the  great  periods  of  English 
literature.  The  devoUoaal  vein  which  had  never  ceaeed,  the 
satirical  rein  which  had  beguu — most  likely  begun  again — 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  flowed  together  in  the  fourteenth 
to  form  the  great  work,  religious,  moral,  and  social,  of  William 
Langland,  the  Vision  of  Piers  the  Floaghman.  And  after 
the  English  poet  of  the  people  soon  came  the  English  poet  of 
more  courtly  life  and  more  courtly  speech  in  the  person  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer.  And  alongside  of  these  more  famous 
names  we  hare  a  considerable  mass  of  verse,  political  and 
aatirical,  on  the  events  of  the  times.  But  while  a  hundred 
^ra  earlier  compositions  of  this  kind  were  written  indif- 
ferent)^ is  three  Unguages,  we  have  them  now  in  two  only; 
they  are  written  in  Latin  and  in  English,  but  never  in 
French.  AVe  have  indeed  one  French  chronicle  of  this 
time,  that  which  records  the  .deposition  and  death  of 
Bicfa&rd;  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  Frenchman.  But  it  is  now 
that  English  prose  comes  to  the  trout  in  the  hands  of 
Wickiiffe,  in  the  form  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible  and  of 
his  countless  popular  tracts.  From  his  time  a  series  of 
prose  writers  has  never  failed  us.  The  English  version  of 
the  travels  of  Sir  J ohn  Mandeville  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  theological  writings  of  Bishop  Reginald  Peacock  in  the 
fifteenth,  carry  on  tho  series  from  the  days  of  the  great 
master.  Prose  history  in  English  does  not  appear  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  of  small  importance,  in  the 
ffteenth.  But  that  ia  tho  case  with  our  history  generally. 
The  old  series  of  the  Latin  historians  of  England  is  but 
feebly  represented  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  represented  at  all  in  the  fifteenth.  The 
^eat  school  of  St  Albans  comes  down  to  Thomas  of  Wals- 
in^bam  and  Abbot  Whethamstead.  But  we  now  look  in 
vain  at  St  Albans  for  successors  of  Matthew  Paris,  as  vre 
look  itt  vain  elsewhere  (or  aucceasora  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bnry  or  William  of  Kewburgh. 

It  is  therefore  not  too  much  to  say  that,'  in  the  course 
Sum-  of  this  period,  the  period  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
England  finally  took  its  modem  shape.  The  essence 
of  the  constitution,  the  main  points  of  the  law,  the 
dominant  language,  all  took  a  shape  which  has  since  been 
changed  only  in  detail  In  all  these  things  the  formation 
of  the  England  that  was  to  be  was  brought  to  perfection  in 
this  age.  And  if  the  remaining  distinctive  chuacteristtc  of 
England  was  not  brought  to  perfection  in  this  age,  the  first 
steps  to  it  were  already  taken.  The  paj>al  claims  were 
narrowly  limited  by  law;  ecclesiastical  revenues  were 
alienated  by  authority  of  parliament;  if  strictly  religious 
roformatton  obtained  no  legal  sanctioD,  yet  ita  seeds  were 
now  for  the  first  time  sown  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  And 
If  this  vraa  the  age  when  ths  main  featdrei  of  En^h 
political  life  put  on  their  present  form,  it  vas  no  less  so 
with  the  main  features  of  English  social  life.  The  dis- 
tinguishing elements  of  English  society,  the  peer  as  diatiu- 
goished  from  ths  continent^  noble,  the  country  gentUmui, 
ths  &nnor,  the  free  labourer — aU  of  them  elements  so 
aperaally  EngUah — all  take  nearly  tiieir  present  ahi^  dur- 
ing this  time.  Villeinage,  if  not  actually  abolished,  received 
its  death-bhiw.  The  mingling  of  eUasei  is  shown  stsu  by 
ttia  oli(;aK:hie  statutes  whioh  tried  in  some  measure  to 


hinder  it  Esquires  had  long  rcprosentod  shires  sa  vdl  a 
sctual  knights.  The  rich  citizen  could  buy  a  landed  estate^ 
and  in  a  generation  or  two  his  children  counted  as  esquires. 
The  towns  were  growing  in  wealth  and  poUticai  importance^ 
but  their  internal  constitutions  were  getting  nattovo'. 
The  law  was  administered  by  nearly  the  same  courts  as  Uis 
now,  and  the  abundance  of  lawsuits  kept  all  courts,  great 
and  small,  fully  supplied  with  businesn  This  growth  of 
the  law,  the  specially  English  law,  statute  and  common, 
led  to  tile  rapid  growth  and  increasing  importance  of  tlie 
class  of  professional  lawyers,  men  who  practisod  the  statute 
and  common  law  of  England,  as  distinguisbed  from  ths 
professors  of  the  law  of  Rome,  civil  snd  canon.  Their 
importance  is  ahown  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  a  peti- 
tion of  the  Commons  that  the  practitioners  of  the  law 
might  not  be  returned  as  knighta  of  the  ahire;  it  was  more 
terribly  shown  towards  the  end  of  that  century  in  tht 
bitter  hatred  towards  the  whole  lawyer  class  which  was 
ahown  in  the  peasant  revolt  But  notwithstanding  both 
laws  and  lawyers,  we  find  that  powerful  men,  to  say 
nothing  of  tite  king  himself,  were  often  able  to  interfere 
with  the  due  administration  of  the  law.  But  this  fault  ii 
common  to  all  lands.  What  is  specially  English  is  tha^ 
though  the  law  was  often  broken,  yet  the  lav  remained  to 
rebuke  those  who  broke  it,  and  to  triumph  over  them  is 
the  end. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  practical  peace  and  order,  as  wdl  u  | 
-institutional  freedom,  steadily  advanced  during  this  sga 
Not  the  smallest  sign  of  its  advance  is  the  marked  im- 
provement in  domestto  architecture.  The  style  which  ^ 
came  in  with  the  latter  half  of  tiie  fourteenth  century  and 
went  on  in  use  dmUg  the  fifteenth,  is  commonly  looked 
on  as  a  decline  from  tiie  style  of  the  thirteenth  and  early  I 
fourteenth  century.  Yet,  even  as  applied  to  chorches,  this  j 
style  is  not  without  its  own  merits,  and  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic domestic  style  of  England.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  have  but  small  remains  of  honaei^ 
houses  as  distinguished  from  castles  and  not  built  within 
the  walls  of  a  town.  But  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  England  was  covered  with  houses  of  all  classes 
manor-houses,  parsonages,  houses  of  substantial  yeomm,  of 
wood  or  stono  according  to  their  district,  often  excellent 
examples  of  the  architecture  of  the  time,  and  witnessing  to 
the  general  state  of  security  in  the  greater  part  of  tb» 
country.  We  at  once  contrast  them  with  the  houses  of  tie 
same  and  of  a  much  later  data  on  the  Scottish  border  and 
in  Ireland,  where  the  esquire  and  the  prieststiU  had  to  live 
fur  safety's  sake  in  the  pele-tower.  This  last  is  in  truth 
nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  square  Korman  keep  in 
a  smaller  and  ruder  form.  In  short,  in  England  secnri^, 
liberty,  and  political  rights  were  spread  over  tiie  whc^e 
country.  They  were  not,  as  in  most  oth«  lands,  otmfined 
to  the  inhabitants  eitlur  at  fortified  towna  or  of  prirat* 
strongholds. 

I 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  struggle  had  thoi  mads  | 
England  once  more  fully  herself  after  the  great  overtfaiev  i 
of  the  Korman  Conquest  In  a  fMmal  aarrativs  of  Englith 
history,  our  tale  would  now,  as  it  draws  nearer  and  neaiff 
to  bur  own  time,  be  fittingly  told  in  peatcr  detail  at  eseh 
stage.  In  a  slwteh  like  Uie  preseat  the  q^posite  proH* 
would  seem  to  be  no  leas  fitting.  We  now  know  whst 
England  is.  She  has  mads  hetidf  j  she  lute  wot  hv 
rights;  die  has  now  to  defend,  to  secor^  when  needful  te 
reform ;  she  has  no  longer  any  need  to  create,  lbs  et^T 
exception  is  with  regard  to  her  religious  histoiy.  In  9thv 
respecU  all  that  baa  henceforth  1f~%49ifJf  ff^"^  '^^^ 
has  already  been  gai^e&edliyShlUWgaUv^paitmeat  ^ 

alone,  there  is  still  something  to  be  gsiM^somstUB^  ^ 

not  to  be  created,  at  least  to  be  put  into  a  wholly  new  slis?^ 
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TbU  great  period  of  three  huudred  and  fifty  years,  brokeu, 
as  we  have  dealt  with  it,  into  seTeral^smaller  periods, 
thia  period  of  creative  struggle,  is  followed  by  another 
great  period  of '  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
This  is  still  a  time  of  struggle,  but  iu  political  matters 
of  mainly  defensive  struggle,  while  in  religious  matters 
the  itruggle  is  still,  in  a  lower  sense,  creative.  This 
long  period  again  falls  into  three  smaller  periods.  The 
first  is  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  a 
time  during  which  the  fabric  of  freedom  which  had  been 
built  np  with  so  much  toil  begias  to  yield,  in  outward 
•ppearaiice  at  least,  to  the  growth  cf  an  almost  despotic 
power  ia  the  crown.  Then  comes  the  time  of  Tudor 
dominion,  the  time  which,  while  it  saw  the  greatest 
development  of  royal  power,  saw  also  the  great  religious 
change  which  was  needed  to  complete  the  later  character  of 
fngiaad.  Lastly,  there  is  the  time  of  renewed  struggle, 
poUtical  and  religious  alike,  against  the  feebler  despotism 
of  tbe  Stewarts.  Of  ^these  three  periods,  the  first, 
■Dswering  nearly  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteeath  centuiy, 
bu  little  religious  interest.  Ia  the  second,  answering 
nearly  to  the  sixteenth  century,  though  the  political  interest 
b  great,  the  retigious  interest  surpasses  it.  In  the  tiiird 
pwod,  ansvering  nnrly  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
religions  and  the  political  interest  go  side  by  side.  But 
throngh  the  whole  both  of  the  Bixte«ith  and  seventeenth 
cntniie^  it  is  t^e  importance  of  the  religious  interest  which 
gam  Ae  period  its  special  character.  Whiles  in  political 
matters,  men  are  limply  striving  to  preserve  or  to  win  back 
u  old  freedo::^,  in  teligiona  matters  thej  are  atriving  to 
ntabttsh  a  wholly  new  freedom. 

iivvt  Beginning  then,  as  before,  with  the  most  prominent  ont- 
■M.  wud  characteristica  of  the  several  periods,  the  feature  which 
fint  strikes  us  ia  that  the  hundred  years  of  foreign  war  are 
followed  1^  a  period  of  about  half  tbo  length,  the  chief  fea- 
tnn  of  whioh  la  the  great  dvil  strife  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  strife  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Boses.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  &ilare  of  schemes  of  continental  dominion  on  the  part 
of  England  had  driven  Englishmen  to  spend  their  energies 
ia  biting  and  devouring  one  another  at  home.  The  fifty 
ytors  after  the  final  loss  of  At^uitaine  form  a  time  which, 
o^edally  towards  its  end,  is  of  much  importance  in  other 
wtji.  Bat  this  feature  of  constant  civil  war,  war  waged  to 
settle  the  disputed  succession  to  the  crown,  ia  that  which 
gives  to  the  time  its  most  distinguishing  character.  Wars 
with  Scotland  and  with  France  go  on  very  much  as  before. 
Ope  year  there  is  a  raid ;  the  next  year  there  ia  a  truce.  But 
warfsre  of  this  kind  is  of  little  importance  in  a  general  view  of 
thsperiod.  All  hope  of  Uie  conquest  or  serious  dismember- 
■aent  of  either  of  the  hostile  countries  has  paased  away. 
Thsorigin  of  this  great  civil  strife  was  toappearance  purely 
genealogicaL  The  claim  of  Bogor  earl  of  March  to  succeed 
Htcltard  II.,  by  virtue  of  descent  in  the  female  line  from  an 
jf^  elder  son  of  Edward  III,,  showed  the  new  doctrines  in 
MM«r  their  extremest  form.  But  all  claims  on  this  score  had  been 
Ht  Slide  by  the  repeated  acts  of  parlisment  which  gave 
the  crown  to  Henry  17.  and  his  hetrs.  No  title  could  be 
better  than  that  of  the  Lancastrian  kings;  and,  amid  the 
gloriei  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  the  genealogical  fancy 
'Wlueh  was  all  that  could  be  pleaded  for  the  other  family 
seems  gradually  to  have  been  forgotten.  But,  just  about 
tbe  time  of  the  loss  of  Aquitaine,anumberof  circumBtances 
ioiaed  tt^ther  to  give  a  renewed  importance  to  their 
claiflii.  Those  claims  had  now  passed  to  Richard  duke  of 
Yotl^  who  in  the  male  line  represented  a  son  of  Edward 
III  yoanger  than  John  of  Qaunt,  but  who  in  the  female  line 
niMnentsd  the  elder  brother  Lionel.  The  weakness  of 
.li«i7  TL,  locMtimCi  growing  into  absolute  ilnbecility,  was 


now  manifest  His  foreign  queen  and  his  ministers,  the 
dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Somerset  were  unpopular  on  various 
grounds,  specially  on  account  of  the  losses  in  France. 
Duke  Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  able  and  popular 
nobleman,  who  had  won  reputation  both  in  France  and  in 
Ireland.  As  long  as  Henry  was  childless,  he  might  be 
looked  on  as  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown.  The  only 
possible  compeUtor  was  the  duke  of  Somerset  hialself.  The  B«aa 
Somerset  represented  a  branch  of  ti  e  royal  family  which  ""^ 
was  of  doubtful  legitimacy,  that  of  tue  natural  children  of 
John  of  Qaunt,  who  had  been  legitimated  by  Parliament^ 
but  whose  position  as  regarded  the  royal  succession  was  not' 
clear.*  In  1450  a  popular  insurrection  under  Jack  Cade, 
who  called  himself  Mortimer,  might  pass  for  a  sign  that  tha 
claims  of  that  family  were  not  forgotten.  The  dulce  of 
Suffolk,  impeached  by  the  Commons,  but  not  sentenced  by 
the  Lords,  had  been  irregularly  put  to  death,  Somerset 
now  remained  as  tbe  unpopular  minister,  while  Richard  of 
York  was  the  leader  of  a  popular  opposition.  The  birth 
of  the  king'i  only  son  in  1403  took  away  the  duke's  hope 
of  a  peaceful  succession,  and  in  1455  the  civil  war  began. 

The  war  of  York  and  Lancaster,  like  the  great  war  with  ^^^^^ 
France,  vrith  its  occasional  lulls  and  traces,  most  be  looked  ctviiVtf< 
on  as  really  lasting,  notwithstanding  reconciliations,  restora- 
tions,  and  momentary  reigns,  from  ttie  time  when  the  sword 
was  first  drawn  against  Henry  YI.  to  the  time  when  it  was 
last  drawn  against  Henry  YIL  One  thing  is  to  be  noted 
throughout,  that,  after  every  ravolution,  a  parliament  was 
always  found  ready  to  condemn  the  defeated  side,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  conqueror.  Thua,  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  war,  the  duke  of  York  was  attainted  in 
1459.  In  1460  the  victory  of  Northunpton  put  him  ia  a 
position  to  make  good  his  <;laim  to  the  crown.  A  com- 
promise  was  brought  about  by  theLordi^  whiehaoundsas  if.mada  iwir 
it  had  been  suggested  by  the  trttty  of  Troyes.  By  their  '^j  i*!^ 
award  it  was  agreed  that  Henir  should  keep  the  crown  for 
life,  but  that  the  duke  should  displace  the  Mag's  eon  in  tbe 
rank  of  heir  apparent  I^uch  an  award  implied  the  admis- 
sioa  of  the  new  doctrine  of  absolute  hereditary  right  in  its 
extremest  form.  At  the  same  time,  it  saved  the  personal 
rights  of  the  crowned  king  to  whom  the  claimant  had  sworn 
allegiance.  But  this  setUement  on  paper  had  no  practical 
effect  The  queen  and  the  lords  of  her  party  disregarded 
it  In  1460  Duke  Richard  fell  at  ^Yakefie]d,  and  his  claima 
passed  to  his  son  Edward.  The  compromise  was  now  set 
aside  on  both  sides,  Henry  had  join»il,  or  hod  been  made 
to  join,  the  queen's  forces  after  the  victory  of  Wakefield. 
The  Yorkist  doctrine  was  that,  by  so  doing,  he  hod  broken 
the  award,  and  had  thereby  forfeited  the  crown,  which  there* 
fore  passed  to  Edward.  The  claims  of  Edward  were  con- 
firmed by  a  kind  of  popular  election  in  Londoo.  After 
his  crowning  victory  at  Towton  followed  his  coronation, 
and  a  fresh  parliamentary  settlement,  which  declared  the  g,,,^^ 
victor  of  Agiocourt  an  usurper.  The  reign  of  Edward  IVi  it, 
is  now  heM  to  begin ;  but  the  war  was  not  yet  over. 
Margaret  souj^t  Jietp  in  Scotland  and  France,  and  Scottish 
help  was  bought  by  the  surrender  of  Berwick.  The  war 
began  again  in  1463,  and  this  stage  of  it  may  be  looked  on 
as  ended  by  the  Yorkist  victory  at  Hoxham  in  1464.  Tho 
next  year  Henry  was  captured.  But  by  this  time  £dward 
had  taken  a  step  which  led  to  the  estrangement  of  hi^  most 
powerful  supporters.  His  marriage  with  one  of  his  sub- 
jecta,  Elizabeth  Grey,  and  the  growing  infiuence  of  her 
family,  the  Woodvilles,  began  to  offend  the  liouae  of  Neville, 

^  The  caie  of  th«  Bwuifort  family,  euh  tnd  dukai  of  SomtTMt  i* 
c1«u'lrit4todbr  Lingord,  lii.  357,  Tbe  origina]  paUnt  of  1397  did 
not  la  10  Tumy  words  »npt the loccesnoa  to th« crown,  but itdid" 
•o  'bj  impllcatloii,  tj  msking  tbe  penons  legitintBtod  capable  of^alt 
dignitiu  abort  of  the  rrown,  but  maltlDg  no  mention  of  the  cnwn 
Iticlf.   In  tht  later  copies  the  crown  was  expressly  cxcept«L 
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Senora-  and  its  head  Richard  earl  of  Warwick.  After  a  series  of 
^^iy.  alniost  unintelligible  intrigues  and  inBorrections,  Edward 
wesin  1470driTeabutof  the  kingdom  bjr  on  uniou  between 
Warwick  and  the  king's  own  brother.  George  duke  of 
Clarence.  Henry  VL  was  now  taken  from  priaon  and  again 
declared  king.  The  crown  was  settled  by  parliament  on 
him  and  his  son,  with  remainder  td  Clarence.  But  in  the 
next  year  Edward  came  back ;  Clarence  again  changed  sides, 
and  the  crown  was  secured  to  Edward  by  the  fights  of 
Baniet  and  Tewkesbury.  At  Tewkesbury  Edward  the  son 
ol  Hemy  was  killed;  the  death — we  may  feel  sure  that  it 
was  the  murder — of  Henry  himself  followed.  The 
legitimate  malv  line  of  Lancaster  was  now  extinct ;  no 
descendant  of  any  one  of  the  sons  of  Heniy  IV.  surrived. 
There  were  foreign  princes  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt 
in  Uie  female  line,  and  among  them  the  famous  Charles 
duke  of  Borguodyf  who  seems,  among  the  other  objects  of 
bis  ambition,  to  have  sometimes  dreiuned  of  the  English 
crown  for  himself.  Such  claims  were  not  likely  to  meet 
with  any  support  in  England ;  and  Edward,  by  a  stroke  of 
real  policy,  won  Charlea  to  his  side  by  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Margaret,  and  found  shelter  at  his  brotiier-in-law's  court 
during  his  exila  In  England  the  hopes  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  now  tamed  in  a  new  direction,  to  legitimated  descend- 
ants of  John  of  Oaunt  of  the  house  of  Somerset  That 
house  also  was  extinct  in  the  male  line;  its  representatire 
was  Margaret,  countess  of  Bichmond.  Her  young  son, 
Bcnrr  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmtmd,  was  now,  in  the  lack  of 
any  better  clamant,  looked  on  as  the  heir  of  Lancaster.  It 
moB&.  i3  needless  to  say  that  no  geneal<^cal  subtlety  could  be 
held  to  gire  him  any  share  in  the  royalty  which  the  choice 
of  the  nation  had  conferred  on  the  line  of  Henry  IT.  But 
something  of  the  sentiment  of  royal  descent  might  be 
held  to  have  come  to  Henry  in  a  strange  way  through  his 
father's  mother.  She  was  no  other  than  Katharine  of 
France,  the  widow  of  Henry  V.,  who  married  a  Welshman 
named  Owen  Tudor,  in  whose  descendants  t^ie  crown  of 
England  passed,  by  a  strange  genealogical  accident,  to  the 
ancient  stock  of  Britain. 

For  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  his  life  Edward  IT. 
i-eigned  without  any  important  diaturbauce  at  home.  But 
the  members  of  the  house  of  York  had  already  begun  to 
Second  turn  one  against  another.  The  validity  of  Edward's 
nfTMd  marriage,  and  tfaerefvre  the  legitimacy  of  his  children,  was 
donbtfoL  Clarence  was  in  any  case  the  next  in  succession 
after  them,  while,  by  the  statute -passed  during  Henry's 
second  reign,  he  had  a  chum  before  Edward  himself.  In 
U78  this  dangerous  brother  was  condemned  in  parliament 
ona  vague  cfaai^  of  treasoi;  and  he  presently  died,  though 
not  by  any  pubuo  execntitm.  The  latter-years  of  Edward 
IV^  were  taken  np  duefly  with  foreiga  policy  and  foreign 
war,  both  of  which  Were  on  rather  a  small  scale,  A  Scot- 
tish war  from  1480  to  1483  is  remarkable  for  the  recovery 
of  Berwick.  In  continental  politics  Edward  was  specially 
busy.  His  policy  took  largely  the  form  of  planning  foreign 
marriages  for  his  children,  none  of  which  were  carried  into 
effect  EvMi  before  he  was  driven  oat  ia  1470,  he  was 
tiyiog  to  form  alliances  agunst  France,  especially  with 
Charles  of  Burguody.  Bu^  though  Charles  sheltered  Ed- 
ward in  hia  exile,  he  gave  him  no  real  support  when  in 
1475  he  actually  began  an  invasion  of  France.  Edward, 
as  well  as  Charles,  was  outwitted  by  Lewis  XI.  The  king 
and  his  counsellors  weat  home,  widiout  gloiy  or  conquest, 
but  with  large  bribes  of  French  money. 

death  of  Edward  in  1483  again,  nominally  at  leasts 
■U'l  reiffn  gavo  tho  crown  to  a  minor,  EdwaM,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
«rd  i'ii.'    lata  king.    The  suspicions  which  had  been  vaguely  raised 
against  John  of  Gaunt  during  the  minority  of  Richard  XL 
became  realities  in  the  ease  of  the  ambitions  node  of 
Edward  V.   This  was  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 


youugest  son  of  Richard  duke  of  Tork,  who  was  declared 
protector  of  the  young  king.  His  protectorate  was  marked 
by  the  illegal  slaughter  of  several  of  the  lords  of  the  party 
of  the  queen  mother.  Presently  Richard's  own  adherents 
claimed  the  down  for  him.  The  claim  was  based  on  the 
alleged  inralidity  of  Edward  IT.  's  marriage.  Some  ventured 
on  the  more  improbable  scandal  that  neither  Edward  nor 
Clarence  was  really  a  son  of  Duke  Richard,  and  that  Richard 
of  Gloucester  was  his  only  real  representative.  A  more 
decent  argument  was  found  in  the  attainder  of  George  <^ 
Clarence,  which,  it  was  held,  shut  out  his  children  from  the 
succesuom  An  inegolar  Irind  of  election,  which  however 
profeesed  to  be  made  by  the  estates  of  the  realm,  called  on 
Richard  to  assume  the  crpwn.  He  was  crowned  instead  of 
his  nephew ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  Edward 
and  his  brother  Richard  duke  of  Tork  were  made  away 
with,  like  Arthur  in  earlier  days,  at  the  bidding  of  tiieiy 
uncle.  The  ancient  custom  of  England  would  have  spared 
all  these  crimes.  Richard,  who  had  in  other  respectf 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  ruler,  would  doubtless  have 
been  chosen  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  As  it  was,  his 
crown  was  at  once  threatened  by  Henry  of  Richmond,  who 
now  passed  for  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter. The  aim  of  bis  party  was  to  marry  him  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  IT.,  who  now  represented  the  man 
regular -succession  of  the  house  of  Tork.  Richmond  was 
ia  baoudmieat  in  Britanny.  The  first  attempts  of  himself 
and  his  partisans  were  crushed.  A  t  this  stage  of  our  history 
everything  turns  on  marriages  and  gene^ogies.  The  deaths 
of  Richard's  queen  Anne  NeviUe  and  his  son  Edward  , 
open  a-  new  stage  in  the  tale.  John  earl  of  Lincoln,  the 
son  of  the  kin^s  sister  Elizabeth  duchess  of  Suffclk,  Was  : 
DOW  declared  the  presumptive  heir.  Bat  Richard  i^i>**'9<*! 
designed  a  marriage  with  his  own  niece  Elizabeth,  to  which  viii 
she  and  her  mother  seem  to  have  consented.  This  plan 
hastened  the  schemes  of  Richmond.  He  landed,  raised  an 
army,  and,  helped  by  the  treachery  of  the  Stenleya  and 
Fercies,  he  overthrew  Richard  at  Bosworth,  Auguat  22, 
1485.  Henry  was  crowned,  and  a  psrliament  settled  the  j 
crown  on  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  none  other. 
The  new  king  clearly  wished  that  hia  claims  should  be  in 
no  way  dependent  on  his  intended  marriage  with  ElitabeUi, 
Farliamant,  on  the  other  hand,  was  deariy  unwilling  tfi 
give  its  formal  sanction  either  to  a  tig^t  of  conquest  or  to  j 
Henry's  strange  hereditary  plain).  Henry,  in  short,  Ftigiw4 
by  a  parliamentary  title,  by  an  election  which  followed  his 
coronation.  In  the  next  year  however  he  earned  ont  bii  ! 
promise  of  marrying  Elizabeth;  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
year  1486,  the  birthof  his  eldest  Km,  who,  aa  the  bod  of  the 
first  British  king  of  England,  received  Ae  name  of  Arduvr,  mumI 
seemed  to pnt  the  succession  ona  sure  ground.  '  ''^"^ 

We  are  apt  to  look  on  Henij  TIL  aa  the  founder  of  a 
dynasty,  and  on  his  reign  as  marking  the  bc^ning  oi  a  i 
new  lera.  Both  viewa  are  tme;  but  they  most  not  be 
allowed  to  put  out  of  sight  the  fact  that,  till  quite  the  end 
of  his  reign,  his  throne  was  aa  inaecore  as  that  of  aAy  of 
his  predecessors.  Iho  cinl  vats  w«re  not  yet  ended;  in 
foreign  lands  Henry  was  looked  on  as  a  mere  adventnier, 
who  had  won  the  crown  by  the  chances  of  one  battl^  and 
who  was  likely  to  lose  what  he  had  won  by  the  tbances  of 
another.  Hence  he  was,like  EdwardIT,  inthesame  ease^ 
specially  anxious  to  establish  his  position  among  fordgn 
princos.  To  obtain,  as  he  did  at  last,  an  infanta  for  his  son, 
even  to  give  bis  daughter  to  the  king  of  Scots,  w^  in  his 
view  important  objects  of  policy.  But  those  objects  were 
not  attained  till  after  he  had  strengthened  Ida  position  a^ 
home  by  successfully  withstanding  more  than  one  enemy.  I 

The  revolts  against  Henry  began  early.  Before  the  birth  ■j^JJ^ : 
of  hia  SOD,  he  bad  to  crush  the  first  insnrr^on  of  Lord  sua- 1 
LovelL   The  neit  jear^  enemies,  arose  against  UmJil 
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Ireli^d.  Then  the  rale  of  the  eldei  dake  of  York  had 
ben  {xqpalar,  and  the  Torkirt  part^  had  always  been  the 
■teaogeK  A  claimant  appeared,  one  Lambert  Simself  vho 
pntmrnA  to  he  Xdvaid  «ad  Wwwick,  aoa  of  Oewge 
dnke  of  Oarmce,  the  mele  Tenewntative  of  the  houee  of 
Talk.  Edmd  vas  indeed  aliTe  in  the  Tover,  and  was 
abown  in  pnUio  to  prore  the-  impoetnre.  Tet  Simoel  was 
crawned  in  Ireland,  and  wae  prwentiy  rappocted  hj  John 
caziofliaoohitwho  had  been  himaelfdecUued  heir  pieeunp- 
tiTS  under  Richard,  ^nie  impostorand  hisparUsana  landed 
in  Rnglandj  and  were  overthrown  at  StdLc-npon-Trent.  In 
1  i92  anotiur  and  Buwe  dangerooe  claimant,  who  profeieed 
to  bo  Biehard  dnke  of  Toxl^  the  sen  of  Edward  IT.,  and 
wkm  real  name  waa  nndoratood  to  be  Ferkin  Warbeel^ 
•mMaied  abo  in  Ireland.  His  oawo  was  taken  np  1^  man  | 
tban  one  foreign  potoitate,  hj  James  IT.,  king  of  Sootsa 
and  fajr  Ma^ara^  the  dncheas  dowagw  M  Bor^ndy,  wlu^ 
if  ho  was  what  he  pretended  to  be^  was  h»  own  aunt  He 
made  more  than  one  attan^  at  infaiiMi,  some  of  than  in 
eompinj  widt  the  king  of  Soots.  Ueanwhib^  early  in 
1497,  tite  men  of  ConwaO  xoee  and  maidied  aa  fv  as 
Blackheatb,  dose  to  Ltndon.  ^ere  thejr  were  defeated ; 
bat  when,  a  few  mcmtha  later,  Perkin  landed  in  OcrowaU, 
be  foimd  enongh  snppMt  there  to  besiege  Ezatw.  Bat  he 
abrank  from  a  battle  with  the  army ;  he  aabmitted  to 
the  kin£  and  waa  put  to  death  in  the  next  jrear,  1499. 
Immediately  afterwards  followed  the  beheading  of  Edward 

lu^'*  of  Warwick.  From  this  time^  for  the  but  ten  yoare  ftf  hm 
reigo,  Henry  reigned  in  aafe^. 

The  wars  wi&  France  still  lingered  cd,  and  in  1492 
Henry  had  actually  nudertaken  the  mege  of  Boulogna  The 
entoprise  waa  faowerar  ended  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  After 
Henry's  throne  was  secnred  1^  ue  deaths  of  Ferkin  and  of 
Edward  of  Warwick,  his  Euopean  position  qieedily  rose^ 
la  1501  Katharine  of  Aragou  was  married  to  Arthur,  and, 
on  his  de^  in  the  next  year,  she  wae  oootracted  to  his 

f     younger  ^ther  Henry.    Earliw  in  this  year,  1503,  a 

Mud.  treaty  of  peace  was  concloded  with  Scotland,  which  waa 
ftdlowed  in  1&03  by  the  marriage  James  Idng  of  Scots 
and  Henr/s  elder  daa^ter  If  argarei  This  marks  an  »ra 
in  the  relati<nu  between  England  and  Scotland.  Up  to 
tUa  time^  erer  ainee  the  enterprise  of  Edward  Balliol,  there 
had  been  coDBtant  warfare,  inteiTuptad  only  l^tmcea  Now, 
for  the  fint  time,  a  peace,  strictly  so  calleid,  was  concluded. 
An  claims  eidier  to  ihe  crown  of  Scotland  or  to  a  superiority 
over  it  on  the  part  of  England  must  be  looked  on  as  being 
finally  given  up^  There  was  still  more  than  one  war 
between  England  and  Scotland  before  the  union  of  the 
crowns ;  but  the  state  of  constant  watfaia  broken  only  by 
traces  now  comes  to  an  end. 
In  1&09  Henry  VII.  died.    His  oldest  snrriTing  son, 

Stu  Heniy  YUL,  who  now  united  the  cloinih  of  York  and 
Tancaiter,  sucoeeded  without  a  breath  of  opposition.  He 
was'  the  first  king  einoe  Ridurd  IL  who  reigned  by  an 
andi^mted  title;  and  he  was,  strangely  enough,  the  last 
king  who  was  formally  elected  in  ancient  faction  in  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  With  him,  rather  than  with 
hit  father,  a  new  period  opens ;  or,  more  aoonrately  still, 
the  new  period  opens  with  the  eeocmd  period  of  Heniy 
TlL's  reign,  after  all  o[^>oaition  to  his  title  had  passed 
awi^.  When  the  £rst  Tndot  king  felt  himself  safe,  the 
Tador  deepoCism  began.  Under  tbo  uoond  Tudor  king 
that  despotism  allied  itself  with  eocleeiastical  change,  and 
fta  lixtMnth  eaotnry  pnt  on  its  moot  characteristio  a^eot 

It  was  during  this  period  that  England  came  within  the 
ruge  ot  thoee  general  causes  of  change  which  were  '  now 
homing  to  affvct  all  Europe.  The  reriTal  of  leamisg,  as 
it  IB  called,  was  now  ^treading  from  Italy  into  other  lands. 
The  &no  great  inventions  which  in  tlte  course  of  the 


fifteenth  century  affected  the  general  state  of  mankind,  gun-  ctnmi  of 
powder,  printing,  and  the  compose,  began  in  the  couree  of  lu'rop^^ 
the  aeomid  half  cxf  that  centniy  to  do  their  work  on  England  ^J^^^^  ^ 
als&  The  Wan  of  theBoses  differ  widely,  in  their  military-Engiaad. 
chara^i&nntheciTilwanofeariiertuneo,  Thepersonel 
displays  of  ehivalry  in  the  field,  as  well  as  the  older  style 
of  tortifiontimi,  faoUi  became  naeleea  before  (he  new  engines 
of  destniotion,  Bnt^  abore  all  things^  it  waa  daring  this 
time  tiia^in  most  parte  (tf  Earop^  the  chief  eteps  we^ 
taken  toirarda  Uiat  genanl  overthrow  of  ancient  libertiee 
which  reaohed  ita  htihest  growtii  in  &b  eixteenth  oentnry. 
Europe  was  masnngitaeU  into  asyafeeai<rf  powers,  grwter  in 
extent  and  smaUn  in  number,  than  heretofora.  The  masters 
(tf  these  powenwwe  learning  a  mora  anbtk  polioyin  fmign 
affaire  than  those  who  went  before  them,  and  they  were 
begpinning  to  rest  thai  tmet  at  home  cm  atandiuf  armiea. 
We  have  reached  the  time  of  Lewis  XL  and  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon.  While  Vnnot  had  grown  by  the  annexation  of 
nearly  all  ita  Taasal  atatei^  ud  of  some  statea  which  were 
not  ita  Tasaal^  the  new  powerof  %iain  wae  growing  up,  to 
derek^  in  the  next  period  into  the  gigantiedaninioa<rfAe 
hooae  of  Aoatria.  Italy,  witii  the  mass  of  ftoamall  common- 
wealths  gnmped  together  among  a  few  Utfun  states,  some 
prinoriy,  srane  repnblioan,  becccnea  during  this  age  the 
battlefield  Of  the  rival  powers,  l^is  new  atate  of  thinga 
waa  not  without  its  influence  on  Ee^and,  thongh  onr 
inanlar  poeition  saved  as  from  being  so  eompletely  carried 
amy  as  the  continental  nationa.  The  powir  of  the  crown 
grew  to  a  pitch  which  waa  altogether  unknown  at  any  earlier 
time  except  under  the  Oonqnenr  and  his  immediate  ancces-  orowtii 
Ban.  Farliamentsbeonnemoreaervile;  sometimes  they  are 
dispensed  with  aUogether.  ArUtraiy  acts  on  the  part  of  the  p^'r. 
crown  are  perhaps  not  more  common  than  in  etrlier  times ; 
but  they  take  a  new  character.  When  law  k  generally 
weak  and  is  easily  broken,  the  king's  breaches  ol  the  law 
do  not' seem  very  different  from  breaches  of  the  law  on  the 
part  of  other  znea  When  the  king  has  beomio  powerful 
enouj^  to  enforce  the  law  on  other  men,  but  fails  to 
observe  the  kw  in  his  own  acts,  the  fault  ie  of  another  kind. 
It  is  no  longer  general  lawlesanees,  bat  ddiberate  aAitraiy 
ml& 

It  was  to  this  state  of  tilings  that  England  was  tenoing  charuui 
during  the  whole  of  this  tim&    The  stir  of  civil  w%r  wtri^or 
alternated  with  the  repoee  of  deepotiam.    It  might  almost  k«m*> 
be  said  that  the  two  went  on  eide  by  ride ;  for  the  Ware 
of  the  Roeee  were  not  a  period  of  anarchy  like  the  wan  of 
Stephen  and  Matilda.    The  crown  was  fought  for  by  con- 
tending princes  at  the  head  of  great  armies  ;  but  there  was 
Uttie  or  nothing  of  the  wasting  local  and  personal  warfare 
of  the  earlier  time.    Except  where  the  actual  strife  wss 
waging,  things  went  on  much  as  nanal.    The  king  in  , 
poBaession  was  obeyed  wherever  his  enemiee  were  not  in 
military  occupation.    After  each  revolution  a  parliament 
was  ready  to  approve  the  change,  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
queror, to  regulate  the  saoceesion  according  to  his  pleasure, 
and  commonly  to  attaint  the  defeated  prince  and  bia 
supporters.    It  marks  that  the  age  of  reTolntion  waa 
drawing  to  an  end  when  the  famous  statute  of  Henry  TIL 
declared  that  no  man  would  be  called  in  question  for 
adhNtng  to  a  king  in  poaseesion,  be  his  title  good  or  bad. 
The  care  taken  by  erery  claimant  of  the  crown  to  obtain 
a  parliamentary  acknowledgment  of  his  right  was  at  once 
a  homage  paid  to  the  formal  authority  of  parliamesta  and 
a  heavy  blow  struck  at  their  moral  weight.    The  parlia- 
ments of  this  time  were  fast  losing  the  spirit  of  the  elder 
pariiamenta    The  number  of  the  temporal  lords  wen  ^y^l^'^f 
lessened  by  battles,  ezecutiona,  and  banishmenta.-  The  lha "aoM^ 
spiritnol  lords  had  become  more  thMoughly  servants  of  the 
crown  than  at  any  time  siostt  the  twelfth  century^  The 
lower  house  had  also  nadergone  a  ehanga.   In  one  lensa 
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lU  poeitioa  had  risen.  The  pUce  of  representttiTe  of  a 
titj  or  borough  vas  now  aonght  for  b;'  men  yho  were  not 
■ctaal  citixenfl  or  burgesam.  And,  owing  to  the  mtric- 
tire  Btatote  of  Hftnry  VL  and  to  tiie  change  in  the  con- 
BtitutioDS  of  the  boroughs,  both  knights  and  borgessea 
were  now  chosen  hj  leas  popular  eonatituencies  than  those 
Aticmpu  who  chose  them  in  earUer  times.  Tet,  low  as  parlia- 
kln«ito  ments  had  fallen  from,  their  ancient  atandard,  thej  still 
wiUoat  ^*P^  virtue  enough  for  kings  to  dread  them.  Erery 
parUa-  fcipg  of  thil  age  who  deemed  himself  safe  on  his  throne 
tried  to  reign  without  a  parliament  During  the'  first  reign 
of  Ed^t^ard  IV.,  parliament  met,  formally  at  least,  witit  one 
exception,  every  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  fire 
years  passed  without  a  parliamentb  So  it  was  with  Henry 
YIL  Parliaments  were  frequent  while  insarrectiooa  were 
fraqoent  The  last  eleren  years  of  Henr/s  reign  saw 
only  a  single  parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  Richard 
IIL,  whose  throne  was  not  safe  duriug  a  moment  of  his 
short  reign,  was  the  least  nnconstitutiaul  king  of  thia 
period.  He  had  time  onl^  f or  a  nngle  pariiament,  bat 
that  was  a  parliament  rich  in  legislatton^  and  which  passed 
one  great  law  restraining  a  apedal  abase  of  power. 
Edwwd  IV.,  in  the  times  when  he  dispensed  widi  parlia- 
muta,  bioni^t  in  *  practise  <rf  gathering  what  were  called 
benemimeei,  gifts  to  the  oown  whieh  w«re  nominally  free- 
wiU  ofiisringB,  but  whkh  it  ma  dangeioue  for  theanbjact 
to  refoaa.  Tliese  benevolences  were  ewesslj  dedued 
illc^  b^  the  Btatuto  of  fiichard.  Bat  Bichard  faimaeU 
broke  hia  <twn  law ;  and  later  kings  found  it  conTenient 
to  fdlow  hia  practice  raUiw  than  hia  le^alation.  And 
when  the  statute'  ni  Biehaid  was  quoted  against  tkon,  th^ 
were  not  aduuned  to  ^ead  that  Um  act  of  the  nmrpar  vaa 
of  itsalf  nnlL 

^u^ri-  Thia  then,  waa  the  time  of  trial  for  England  and  her 
EniiiMd  libartiea.  She  and  they  ware  now  fall  grown,  and  th«r 
UMntS*'  atiength  had  to  be  proved.  Her  probatioo  went  on  for 
coanunei.  jqqiq  handled  years;  but  now  it  began.  In  the 

end  the  .nation  and  its  libertiea  proved  too  strong  for  the 
kiaff^  Pailiaments  were  bullied,  packed,  and  corrupted; 
their  uttings  were  stopped  f  w  years  together;  but  they  were 
IteTer  abolished.  The  great  laws  which  secured  freedom 
were  often  broken,  but  they  were  never  repealed  or  aet 
arida.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  distinction 
between  an  abadate  and  a  limited  monarchy  was  as  clearly 
drawn  oat  by  a  minister  of  Henry  VI.  as  it  could  be  by 
aqy  modem  pt^Ucal  ^rriter.  And,  if  the  practice  did  not 
alwa^ya  conform  to  the  model  traced  by  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
the  Ulf  always  did.  The  old  principles  of  freedom  were 
never  so  utterly  forgotten,  never  so  utteriy  trodden  under 
f oot|  that  they  could  not  be  called  to  life  again  when  the 
favourable  moment  came.  In  thia,  it  is  plain,  the  history 
of  England  differa  from  the  history  of  France,  ot  Spain, 
of  moat  continental  eonntiies.  And  certeinly  one  reason 
for  the  difference  waa  that  they  were  continental  countries, 
while  England  is  insular.  Constant  rivalries,  constant 
warfare  with  immediate  neighbours,  gave  better  pretexts 
for  the  maintenance  of  stftuding  armies  than  could  be  found 
in  England.  The  only  immediate  neighbour  of  England 
was  Scotland.  And  the  wars  with  Scotland,  though  work- 
ing constant  damage  to  the  border  shires,  were  not  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  kingdom  in  general  that  either  prince  or  people 
would  have  dreamed  of  keeping  up  a  standing  army  on  their 
account  And,  after  Henry  VIL's  treaty,  war  with  Scot- 
land ceased  to  be  the  regular  state  of  things..  Our  kings 
therefore,  without  a  standing  army,  could  ,  not  utterly  root 
iiirc-ii  out  freedom  as  their  continental  brethren  did.  In  the  worst 
•iTi'ie*  timee  they  were  driven  to  summon  parliaments  from  time 
kiDtia.  to  tim^  and  those  parliaments  now  and  then  showed  traces 
of  the  old  spirit  Still  from  this  time  onmrd  the  adminis- 
tnttion  beoomoa  highly  arbitrary.   The  king  and  his  council 


were  guilty  of  constant  tll^al  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  Bubjedt  Tie  court  of  Star-Chamber,  an  oSshoot  from 
the  Frivy  Council  and  so  from  the  old  curia  fvyu,  thongh 
sometimes  useful  in  punishing  offenders  who  were  too  strong 
for  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  became  a  terrible  engine  <A 
oppres8i<HL  It  is  characteristic  of  the  time  that  judicial  u 
torture,  unknown  at  all  times  to  English  law,  and  unknown 
to  English  practice  at  all  times  before  the  fifteenth  centorf 
and  after  the  seventeenth,  now  began  to  be  freely  used.  But 
it  was  used  in  every  case  by  a  special  and  illegal  bzerdse  of 
prerogative.  No  man  was  ever  tortured  to  extort  confu- 
sion in  any  of  the  regular  courts  of  English  law.^ 

The  age  which  brought  in  the  rack  could  hardly  faO  to 
be  a  merciless  ag&  In  fact  the  civil  struggles  of  eadi  age 
had,  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards,  been  getting  more 
and  more  bloodthirsty.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roaes  each  rn 
revolution,  eac6  battle,  waa  followed  by  something  tiaX*^ 
might  be  called  a  massacre,  by  a  general  slaughter  of  ths  1 
leading  men  on  both  ndes.  •On  the  other  hand,  the  i 
slaughter  waa  mainly  confined  to  the  leading  men.  But 
the  marden  or  executions  wrought  at  every  stage  <tf  tbess 
ware  nndoubtedly  had  a  political  effect  in  leasening  ths 
numbers  (rf  die  <^  nol»U^  to  t  dogree  irhleh  mere  dau^itsr 
in  battb  could  never  have  done.  In  tiiii  age  too  began  flu 
general  practice  of  attainder  hf  Aet  of  I^Uament  That 
u,  a  man  is  placed  by  a  legislative  act  in  the  aame  pontion 
as  if  he  had  been  convicted  after  a  regular  trial.  Thii 
process  was  now  frasly  used,  not  only  against  the  Itving, 
but  sometimea  against  the  dead,  •  The  main  olgect  in  the  i^* 
latter  case  waa  <^oonrsa  the  confiscatiMi^  the  estate  of  the*  ' 
attamted  penon.  It  at  fint  sight  aeenu  angular  that 
the  nan  who  atanda  ont  aa  the  foremost  actor  in  the 
cmeltiai  of  this  time  wis  the  man  who  waa  alio  fore- 
moat  as  a  Bchdar  and  patron  of  learning.  Hue  was  John 
Tiptof^  eail  of  Worcester,  who  in  the  one  character  was 
bewuled  \j  OaxtOQ,  while  in  ^  otiierhe  gained  the  popu- 
lar aamame  of  the  Butcher.  But  Tiptoft  bnmght  hia  uvn^ 
ing  from  Italy ;  he  waa  in  fact  the  first-fruits  ot  the  Italiui 
SaiaiuaHa  in  England.  And  the  Italian  JUnaimnee,  H 
it  waa  a  schod  of^taste  and  learning  waa  hardly  a  school  of 
either  jostiee  or  mercy.  Arbitrary  power  cradly  exerciB^ 
can  easily  exist  alongside  of  learning  and  nfinement  This 
truth  England  began  -to  learn  in  the  |msent  period.  It 
learned  it  yet  more  thoroughly  in  the  next. 

The  Italian  studies  of  the  earl  <tf  Worcester  were  ceriauily 
not  shared  by  many  of  the  contemporary  nobles;  Tet 
before  this  time,  Humfrey  duke  of  Gloucester  had  appeared 
OS  a  patron  of  leamiag^  and  the  foundation  of  collies  in 
both  nmveraitiea  went  on  through  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  the  new  learning,  aa  it  was  called,  that  wider 
field  of  study  of  which  Greek  learning  was  the  most  easily 
recogntted  outward  badge,  hardly  took  root  in  England  till 
quite  the.  end  of  this  period  under  Honry  TU.  Carton 
bad  already  begun  to  print  under  Edwanl  IV.,  at  a  timo 
whan  the  native  literature  of  England  had  sunk  lower  than 
it  ever  sank  before  or  after.  Yet  signs  were  not  wanting 
that  the  practice  of  writing,  and  writing  in  Englirh,  w 
now  widely  spread.  The  Paston  Letters,  which  let  us  into 
the  inmost  life  cf  a  knightly  fomUy  iA  Norfolk^  are  worth 
any  amount  of  courtly  Latin.  Bnt  they  are  Laidly  litera- 
ture. Medieval  art  too'now  entered  on  its  latest  phase  immS' 
diately  before  its  final  overthrow.  The  architectnial  st^le  <^  ^„ 
this  time  loses  the  aspiring  linee  of  earlier  timea,  and  givee  u^n 
u»  instead  a  lavi^ess  and  intricacy  of  oraamvA,  mm  * 
we  see  at  St  George's  at  Windsor  and  in  Henry  VIL's  chapel 
-----        — —      —  ^ 

1  Tortun  strictlr  m  Mllad,  toitor*  toliriiif  the  ftitmn  to  eonta^ 
wa)  never  known  to  IngUih  law.  It  nuf  not  b&  cflpf<uiad«d  «tla( 
with  tbe  puioful  fonn  of OtefittEWlUle^  taAU^lW^iU)^  tiwK% 
(ir  with  tlio  ptine — men  uemUt\jjtrltate—/brU  «M«rr,  tbepiM^ 
todMtb,  whkh  WM  lbs  fata  of  tboMwhenftisad  to  plead, ' 
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a!  ITcitminster.  But  ilie  arcliitectuml  detoiU  an  BtQl  for  | 
the  Btost  part  pura.  It  u  in  tombs  and  woodwork  that  the 
•Bemiisaiice  details  first  creep  in,  and  that  hardJj'  till  the 
jcign  of  Henry  YIIL  But,  just  at  the  end  of  thU  period 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  English  domestic  architecture 
reached  its  highest  perfection.  Houses  had  now  quite  out- 
w*.  stripped  the  altcmi^tires  of  the  period  immediately  before, 
when  the  dioice  lay  between  tho  "fortress  and  the  simple 
maoQT-honse.  In  iht  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  the  bcginoing  of  the  aizteenth,  we  come  to  palaces,  as 
dlstingnished  from  castles.  Vast  homes  arose,  where  fortifi- 
cation was  quite  secondary  or  in  truth  had  come  to  be  a  mere 
surriral,  and  where  we  see  the  true  English  style  just 
before  it  became  corrupted.  From  Haddon  Hall  tho  series 
goes  on,  till  id  days  which  chronologically  belong  to  our 
next  period,  we  get  such  piles  as  Cowdray,  Hampton  Court, 
And  the  unfinished  castle  of  Thombnry.  These  are  build> 
ingi  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. ;  but  the  architectural 
periods  cannot  be  made  exactly  to  fit  in  with  the  more 
obrions  divisions  of  our  history.-  The  buildings  of  Henry 
VIIL's  reign  must  be  classed  with  those  of  the  fifteenth 
centniy,  rather  than  with  those  of  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth. The  RmaitiaTtet  did  not  affect  architecture,  as  dit* 
tingoished  from  furniture  and  decorations,  tilt  the  timo  of 
Edward  VI. 

c«.  ^Vhile  two  of  the  three  great  discoTcries  were  causing  a 
2*"  reT<dutioa  in  the  worlds  of  warfare  and  literature,  the  third, 
the  compass,  was  no  less  doing  its  work  in  its  own  region. 
'  Under  Edward  and  Richard  tho  commerce  of  England 
advanced  swiftly.  From  the  north-western  seas  it  was  now 
iprcad  over  the  whole  Jlcditerranean.  At  no  time  did  it 
make  greater  advances  than  under  Edward  IV.,  who  was  a 
coDuderable  merchant  in  his  oirn  person.  In  Henry  VIL's 
days  tha  New  World  was  thrown  open  to  tho  adventurers 
of  the  Old.  As  far  as  mere  discovery  went,  England  had, 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  her  full  share  in  the 
work  through  the  American  discoveries  of  Sebastian  Cabot. 
But,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  it  was  as  yet  mere 
discovery.  The  time  for  English  settlements  beyond  the 
oceau,  or  even  for  English  enterprise  in  thoce  distant  waters, 
kid  not  yet  come,  path  towards  them  was  abown,  and 
OatwasalL 

We  have  seen  that  the  civU  wars  really  end,  and  that  the 

,  tine  of  nnreetroined  Tudor  donuufttion  begins,  in  the 
niddle  of  the  reign  of  Honry  YII.  His  later  rule  was  the 
iqIq  of  a  despot,  who  strove  as  far  as  might  be  to  reign 
v^ut  a  parliamonL    His  desire  to  bo  independent  of 

I  kit  peo[de  led  to  that  rate  of  grasping  avarice  which  has 
caused  his  role  to  be  chiefly  remembered  for  the  endless 
■hifli  whidi  his  greed  of  money  was  satisfied.  His  reign 
■  unportant  chiefly  aa  leading  the  way  to  Uie  more  brilliant 
time  which  followed,  a  time  which  con  bo  understood  ohly 
if  we  throw  ourselves  into  the  point  of  view  from  which 
■a  looked  upon  it  at  the  time.  The  next  ldn|^  Henry 
VnL,  b^n  his  reign  in  two  characters  which  at  once 

^     narked  it  off  from  any  reign  since  that  of  Henry  Y.,  ve 

W'  ni^t  almost  soy  from  any  reign  since  that  of  Edward  III. 
After  a  long  time  during  which  the  strength  of  England  had 

fciiBie.  been  wasted  in  deciding  in  arms  between  rival  pretenders  to 
the  crown,  England  had  again  a  king  whose  title  was  undis- 
puted, and  who  led  Englishmen  to  conquest  beyond  the  sea. 
lint  Was  the  first  aspect  in  which  Henry  YIII.  appeared 
to  England  and  to  Europe.  The  real  historical  charae- 
t^riitica  of  his  reign  are  different.  The  special  features  of 
ku  teiga  are  the  working  of  a  despotism  of  a  very  pecnliar 

I  kind,  and  the  application  of  that  despotism  to  work  a  great 
ml«ilastical  revolution.    But,  though  this  last  is  the 

I  flKcnlebaraetwiatic  of  the  age  and  the  reign  of  Henty,  yet 
It  did  Dot  become  a  characteristic  of  his  reign  till  he  had 


already  been  many  years  on  the  throne.  Thi  acts  vhich  curono- 
hia  name  first  aaggests  to  the  popular  mind,  the  suppression  Jfj^^n. 
of  monasteries  and  the  beheacUng  of  wives,  do  indeed  effec- 
tually distingoish  his  reign  from  any  other  ;  bat  they  are 
features  which  belong  to  the  latter  yean  uf  his  reign  only. 
They  no  more  make  up  the  whole  of  Henry's  reign  than  the 
Scottish  wars  make  up  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Dnring  the  greater  part  of  Henry's  reign  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  time  seemed  to  be  the  unnsually  high  place 
which  England  held  in  the  general  affairs  of  Eorope. 

There  was  much  in  the  general  character  of  the  age  which  Enro^MSi 
helped  to  give  England  l£ia  special  European  importance.  T."  Ens* 
It  was  a  transitional  age;  new  ideas  had  come  in,  but  the  old  ^ 
ideas  hod  not  been  wholly  forgotten. .  The  powers  of  Europe 
were  now  begioning  iff  put  on  some  approach  to  the 
shape  and  the  relations  to  one  another  which  Uiey  kept  down 
to  very  modem  times.  We  have  come  to  the  beginning  of 
the  long  rivalry  between  France  and  the  houst;  of  Austria. 
France  had,  on  different  grounds,  hereditary  enmities  both 
with  the  empire  and  with  the  houses  of  Burgundy  and 
Aragon.  The  pretensions  of  the  French  kings  to  tho 
kingdom  of-  Kaples  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  were  the  chief 
cause  of  the  long  struggles  in  Italy  in  which  oU  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  had  their  share.  Henry  stood  apart,  and 
was  eagerly  sought  by  all  as  ally  or  as  arbiter.  Here  is  a 
wholly  new  state  of  things,  the  beguming  of  that  wider 
system  of  European  policy  which  deems  that  no  European 
state  LB  wholly  without  interest  in  the  affairs  of  any 
other.  We  are  on  the  road  to  the  days  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  balance  of  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
enmity  between  England  and  France  had  not  died  out,  nor 
had  the  old  grounds  for  that  enmity  been  forgotten.  The 
memories  of  the  days  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  are  at 
this  time  strangely  mingled  up  with  political  ideas  which 
might  be  a  century  or  two  later.  Henry  is  called  in  as  the 
arbiter  of  Italy  and  of  Europe.  He  is  the  defender  of  the 
pope  and  the  enemy  of  the  Turk.  He  dreams  of  the 
empire  for  himself,  and  of  the  papacy  for  bis  great 
minister.  Negotiations  and  changes  of  side  are  endless 
Of  the  two  successive  kings  of  France,  Lewis  XIL  and 
Francis  L,  he  is  altenuttdy  the  friend  and  the  enemy.  ^:|^*  ^ 
He  has  wars  with  both ;  yet  he  becomes  the  brother-in  m  Henra 
law  of  Lewis  and  the  sworn  brother  of  Francis.  When 
the  empire  and  the  powers  of  Castile,  Burgundy,  and 
Aragon  were  all  united  in  the  person  of  Charles  Y.*  the 
old  alliance  between  England  and  Burgundy,  and  the  far 
older  alliance  between  England  and  the  empire,  united 
Charles  and  Henry  for  several  years  against  Francis. 
Henry's  very  failure  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown  seems  not 
so  much  to  have  cmluttered  him  against  the  suceeasfnl 
candidate  as  to  have  tamed  his  Uionghts  towards  the  crown ' 
which  he  professed  to  claim  by  hereditaiy  right.  From 
1519  to  1525,  Henry  and  his  imperial  nephew  seemed 
steady  friends,  From  about  this  time  till  quite  the  end  of 
Henry's  reign,  foreign  affiurs  are  almost  sunk  in  the  vat- 
passing  interest  of  events  at  home.  But^  as  those  events 
depended  on  the  divorce  of  the  empwor*s  aunt,  the  frieuAhip 
of  England  at  this  stage  leaned  to  Francis  against  Charles. 
But,  amidst  all  these  shiftings  of  friendship  and  enmity, 
the  only  real  warfare  in  which  England  either  did  or 
suffered  anything  was  waged  with  Uie  two  old  enemies, 
France  and  her  firm  ally  Scotland.  The  two  periods  of 
really  active  warfare  under  Henry  come  at  the  two  ends  of 
his  reigiL  From  1612  to  1514  was  a  time  of  war,  a  timfr 
of  victory  on  the  part  of  England.  The  one  year  ISIS 
saw  the  defeat  of  the  invading  Scots  at  Flodden,  and  the 
conquest  of  Terouanne  and  Toumay  by  the  king  of  England, 
in  person,  with  the  emperor-ek)^  jtElm#%i:#@^VP^ 
merceoaiT.  All  Uiis  within  the  qwce  U  a  few  Meeka 
seemed  to  bring  back  the  most  triumphant  days  of  EdwardL 
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HI  Agun  m  1522  and  1523  Scotland  .and  Trance  vsre 
Jrath  saceMsfnlly  inraded.  Eighteen  years  later,  in  1541, 
the  Scottiah  wars  began  agun  j  two  yean  later  England 
«ild  the  empire  were  a^n  allied  against  France  and 
EcoUand.  In  1544  En^^and  was  agun  auoceasfnl  over  both 
iBnemiH:  vhile  the  king  in  person  took  Boulogne,  hia 
orotlur-in4aW  bnmed  Edinburgh  and  laid  waato  Scotland, 
«i  far  aa  came  onder  his  pover,  with  a  barbarity  which  can 
nrtainly  not  be  laid  to  t^e  charge  of  Edward  I.  It  is 
certiuQ  that  England  in  the  end  gained  nothing  by  either 
ths  negotiations  or  the  warfare  of  the  reign  of  Henry. 
Set  tb«y  are  enough  to  account  for  the  fact,  which  to  us 
•eenu  so.  strange,  ^t  Henry  was,  on  the  whole,  popular 
during  bis  life,  and  that  his  memory  was  cherished  after 
ibis  death.  He  was  the  last  native  king  who  in  his  own 
person  waged  war,  and  that  soccesaf  ul  war,  on  the  mainland. 
His  viotories  were  useless ;  bnt  they  were  Tictories ;  and,  as 
aucb,  they  fed  the  nation^  imagination.  After  the  dxeary 
tiuie  of  the  civH  wars,  England  again  stood  forth  as  a  great 
power,  a  conqaenng  power,  a  po^f  some  sort  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  To  the  conqueror  much  was 
{otgiren  in  the  way  of  wrong  doing  at  home.  More  still 
was  foTgiren  to  the  king  who  at  last  accomplished  the  work 
which  Henry  IL  had  begun  but  was  not  able  to  finish. 
Charac-  The  traditions  of  arbitrary  power  and  nnBcrupulous 
venrl"!  sheddlog  of  blood  had  been  handed  on  to  Henry  by  his 
dwot-  predecessors,  as  far  back  ea  bis  Yorkist  grandfather.  It 
was  the  peculiar  direction  which  was  given  to  despotism 
and  slaughter  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  which  was 
wholly  his  own.  The  darkest  side  of  Henry's  character  eamc 
more  an4  more  into  prominence  in  his  later  years;  but  his 
rule  was  arbitrary,  and  on  occasion  bloody,  from  the 
beginning.'  He  could  from  the  beginning  put  men  to 
death,  either  to  gratify  a  popular  cry  or  to  shield  himself 
from  purely  imaginary  dangers.  Empson  and  Dudley,  the 
mioistera  of  his  father,  had  fully  deserved  the  hatred  of 
the  people;  bnt  their  execution,  almost  the  first  act  of 
iienry'a  reign,  could  be  justified  on  no  possible  ground  of 
Uw.  In  the  midst  of  Henry's  French  wars,  in  1521,  Edward 
Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  put  to  death,  rather  be- 
cause his  royal  descent  was  deemed  to  make  him  dangerous 
than  on  account  of  any  proved  crima  Bat,  in  these  and 
in  all  Henry's  acts,  we  see  that  attention  to  formal  legality 
which  ii  the  special  characteristic  of  his  rmgtL  At  no  time, 
unless  during  the  first  years  of  the  Conquest,  was  so  much 
wrong  done  unde^  legd  form,  and  the  Conqueror  at  least 
did  not  SQpd  those  whom  he  despoiled  to  the  scafibld.  It 
would  be  going  a  great  deal  too  far  to  say  that  all  Henry's 
acts  eould  be  justified  by  the  letter  of  the  law  of  England ; 
but  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  he  could  always  plead  either 
-  law  or  precedent  For  lus  worst  acts  he  was  always  able 
to  show  at  least  some  pretence  of  legal  sanction ;  his 
tyranny  never  became  a  reign  of  mere  violence.  In  his 
iajt  law  onphatically  became  unlaw.  Parliaments  legis- 
lated ai  he  thought  good;  judges  and  juries  gave  auchjudg- 
mental  and  verdicts  as  he  thought  good ;  and,  when  their 
action  was  too  slow,  parliament  was  ready  to  attaint,  even 
ifithottt  a  hearing,  any  one  whom  the  Idng  widied  to  de- 
stroy. When  Henr/aiqiBd  turned  to  eccleuaatical  change, 
parliaments  and  convocatiozm  alike  were  ready  to  shape  the 
creed  of  the  nation  according  to  the  caprice  of  its  ruler. 
That  such  a  granny  could  in  this  way  be  canied  out, 
iS7«r  by  pier«  foK%  often  under  Btrict'y  legal  forms,  makes 
the  charaetec  bdth  of  the  man  and  of  tiie  time  a  stn^y  of 
special  Intereat.  K  is  a  time  which  specially  deserves  and 
needs  an  historian.^  Here  nothing  mioe  can  be  done  than 
to  trace  its  most  general  features, 

*  The  taUtoiUn  bu  been  found — though  the  blitoi7  Ii  sot  MttoaUy 
«oc«atibl%  is  not  eompleto— tn  Ut  Brewor,  wko  hu  tnoed  the 
ftorjr  of  ■  iut^a  pirt  bi  Buu^^'a  itifpi  i-t  ilia  Vi.fAcei  to  the  Ctlendsj: 
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The  ecelasiutical  work  of  Hnuy'a  rei^  was  not  relimom  n. 
reformation  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  would  have  ||/,^" 
been  understood  by  Wickliffe  or  Lnther.    Henry  now  and  nV^ 
then,  in  the,  endless  shiffangs  of  bis  course,  looked  in  ths 
direction  of  the  Qermon  Eeformers,  bat  it  was  rather  for 
political'  tiian  for  x^ili^us  ends.    One  or  two  of  his  theoI> 
gical  productions  r4  one  stage  do  indeed  show  a  slight  Pro- 
testant tendency  on  one  or  two  points.^   Bnt  this  was  only 
for  a  moment ;  Henry's  later  legifilatio^i  went  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy,  according  to 
the  Roman  ^a,  in  all  matters  of  dogma.  To  the  end  of  fais 
days  Heniy  and  his  prelates,  Cranmer  conspicuously  among 
themi,  took  care  to  send  to  the  flames  any  .who  swerved  in 
the  l^t  degree  from  the  received  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.    Henry's  scheme  was  to  carry  out  in  its  fulness,  that 
after  which  earlier  kinj^  had  so  often  striven,  the  complete  Brct^ 
emancipation  of  England  from  the  power  of  the  Eoman  see, 
and  the  b'ansfer  of  the  highest  ecdeaiasUcal  jurisdiction  to 
the  crown,   In  this  he  did  little  more  than  put  into  a  mora 
distinct  shape  the  authority  which  the  Conqueror  had  ez-  | 
ercised,  and  which  Henry  IX.  had  striken  to  win  back.  The 
ancient  kings  had  allowed  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  be 
exercised  only  so  far  as  they  thought  good ;  Henty  threw 
it  off  altogether.    The  acta  of  1534,  which  swept  away  the 
Eoman  supremacy,  were  the  climaxjif  the  legislation  which  I 
had  been  begun  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  which  j 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  statutes  of  Provisors  and  of  pro-  \ 
munire.    A  few  special  points  of  Henry's  legislation  which 
were  likely  to  give  special  offence  lasted  only  during  his  owp  ' 
reign  and  that  of  his  son.    Such  were  the  title  ofj  Head  of  i 
the  Church,  and  that  personal  iurisdiction  in  ecdesiastical 
matters  which  Henry  claimed  to  exercise  either  by  himself 
or  though  his  vicar-generaL    Such  again  were  the  com- 
missions from  the  crown  which  were  tsken  out  by  bishops 
under  Henry  and  Edward.   These  things  formed  no  essen- 
tial part  of  Uie  royal  supremacy.  They  were  abolished  under 
Mary,  and  they  were  not  re-established  under  Elizabeth 
The  essence  of  the  change  which  Henry  wrought  was  the 
abolition  of  all  foreign  jurisdiction  within  the  ishmd  realm. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  though  the  Roman  bishop  | 
was  chiefly  aimed  at,  the  Eoman  emperor  was  aimed  at  slio.  i 
It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  ancient  imperial  style  of  ^^JT 
England  now  reappears.    Since  the  Conquest  the  use  of 
that  style  had  been  rare,  and  the  instances  of  itause&lwsyijun*!!*' 
mark  some  special  need  of  the  time.    Its  increased  f»^^'^' 
quency  under  Henry  marks  a  spedal  need  of  his  time. 
IWben  the  imperial  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Charles  T., 
and  when  Charles  V.  was  an  enemy,  it  was  not  without 
reason  that  it  was  declared  that  the  kingdom  of  England 
was  an  empire,  and  that  its  crown  was  an  imperial  crown. 
Separation  from  the  see  of  Rome  was  not  meant  to  carry 
with  it  any  change  of  doctrine,  or  to  imply  any  breach  of 
communion  with  Uie  Churches  which  remained  in  ths  BoBiaa 
obedience.   It  was  strictly  a  scheme  of  ecdesiastieal  inde' 
pendence,  and  no  mora    But  the  acts  of  Henry  pat  on  a 
peculiar  character  from  the  circumstances  which  led  to  lui 
eceleaastical  changes,  and  from  the  vi^  in  which  mai^a 
them  were  carried  out.--  And,  whan  ecdeuaaticil  diuige 
had  once  begun,  it  oovld  not  fail  to  ally  iisaU  irfdi  oth^ 
influences,  however  litQe  such  alliance  formed  JUiy  pBit « 
the  scheme  of  Heuiy  fainuelt 

In  atrietaeas  of  speech,  the  EngUsh  Reformation,  if  by  tmk> 
those  words  we  understand  changes  in  dostrine  and  ritual,  ^ 
is  quite  distinct  from  Henry's  assertion  of  the  ecdesiasticfll  °* 

of  State  Papert.  The  general  chaneter  of  Hcurj'  Is  wdl  eketdied  if 
HmlluD,  viho  propheriet  befoiehuid  egeiut  eoiM  modem  dtlnwoM-  ' 
*  As  for  batuoe,  in  the  "  Book  of  Aiticlea,"  end  the  "  Oodlr  ud 
Pious  InsUtution  «f  a  Christian  Man,"  pn^  forth  ht  ISM. :.  Here  li 
a  certain  amount  of  wavering  as  to , the  inrnfanwrf-ttcnlMitL^ 
li  abont  the  whole  advaq^etl^^^^M^OfMi^^Mi 
of  ISll  enforcstheBDuantheolflfronp^ofdaalK'^ 
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udtpoDoence  of  England,   In       ths  two  Uuogs  lUnd 
quite  Mparate.  .  Fraelieally  the  two  form  two  atagas  ia  ■ 
great  larioa  ci  caxut  and  affect.    The  ayatem  of  Henry  has 
bacD  apignunmatieaUy  deaeribed  ai  Toparr  without  the  Fop*. 
And  the  ezparieoee  of  a  few  yeara  ahowed  that  Popery  with- 
out die  Pope  wu  a  Tiaionary  achama.    Bat  the  varioua 
atagn  which  are  often  confoanded  under  tho  oue  name  of 
^  "the  Reformation**  mnat  he  carefully  diatinguished.  There 
waa  not  in  England,  aa  there  was  in  some  foreign  countriei,  a 
partienlar  act  of  a  particular  year  which  might  fairly  be  called 
"theBeformatioD."  In  England,  if  tho  formula  "The  Refor- 
matioa"  has  aoy  meaning  at  all,  it  means  the  whole  period 
of  acelesiastical  change  which  was  apre&d  OTer  a  time  of 
about  forty  yeara.    It  was  a  time  of  conatant  change,  of 
change  baclcwarda  and  forwards ;   its  reauU  was  that, 
by  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Diiabeth,  there  was  au 
established  atate   of  things  wholly  different  from  the 
established  state  of  things  which  there  had  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    But  in  the  derelop- 
meot  of  the  eccleiiaatical  constitution  of  England,  jast  as 
in  the  deTelopment  of  her  political  constitution,  there  was 
no  moment  when  an  old  atate  of  things  waa  altogether  swept 
away,  and  when  a  wholly  new  state  of  things  was  set  up  in  its 
plaee.    The  ecclesiaatlcal  development  was  far  awifter,  far 
jnore  violent,  than  tiie  political  development,  but  the  two 
were  essentially  of  the  same  hind.    Both  were  brought 
about  by  the  gradual  working  of  causes  and  their  effects. 
As  the  political  development  of  England  waa  something 
wholly  unlike  the  violent  change  of  the  French  Revolution, 
so  the  ecclesiastical  development  of  England  waa  wholly 
nnlike  the  violent  change  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Swiss 
Protestant  cantons. 
tJbt-     The  English  Reformation  then,  including  in  that  name 
^    the  merely  ecclesiastical  changes  of  Henry  aa  well  as  the 
^'^^  strictly  religious  changes  of  the  next  reign,  was  not 
>■•■    is  its  beginning  either  a  popular  or  a  theological  movement 
In  this  it  differs  from  the  Reformation  in  many  continental 
cosntries,  and  especially  from  the  Reformation  in  tho 
northern  part  of  Britain.   The  Scottish  Reformation  began 
mneh  later;  but,  when  it  began,  its  course  was  far  swifter 
sad  fiercer.    That  ia  to  say,  it  was  essentially  popular  and 
essentially  theological    The  result  was  that,  of  all  tho 
nations  which  threw  off  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  see, 
Eagland,  on  the  whole,  made  the  least  change,  whilst 
Scotluid  undoubtedly  made  the  most '    In  England  change 
;       began  from  above.    Bat  there  ia  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
^      the  acta  with  which  the  period  of  change  began  received 
tho  general  approbation  of  the  nation.    It  is  plain  that 
there  waa  no  general  desire  among  Englishmen  for  strictly 
'       theological  change.    The  old  Lollard  teaching,  which  had 
never  quite  died  out,  began  to  be  of  increased  importance 
in  Oie  early  daya  of  Henry.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
.      ihii  revival  of  atrictly  -theological  dissent  was  part  of  the 
Ktv*'  HBu  general  moTement  which  ^ve  life  to  the  new  learning. 
Bat  the  men  of  the  new  learning,  the  English  friends  of 
Eaimna,  Colet  and  More,  with  their  patron  Archbishop 
VTaiham,  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  theological  reformers, 
^y  aimed  at  general  enlightenment  and  at  the  reform  of 
pnetical  abnaea  and  aupentitiona;  but  they  designed  no 
chuge  in  dogma  or  ritoaL    Their  more  atrictly  intellectual 
|*»smont  merged  in  the  wider  theological  movement ;  but 
iathe  beginning  thtj  were  ao  far  diatinct  diat  the  author  of 
f^t^  showed  himself  in  the  atrangely  incongmona  cha- 
'■cterefaperaeentor.  The  small  party  of  theological  reform 
,       *iBd0abtedly  welcomed  the  changes  of  Henry,  aa  being  likely 
I   1_ 

I  OatiM  whoU^  beesoM,  fa  soiaa  polntsof  nenmnt*!  dotirine  4iid 

'"H  Ui  bitheraa  OhurobM,  espeoUllr  la  Swedta,  hmra  u«d»  ]«m 
auft  thu  the  Chnrch  of  EngUad  has.  But  nowtuie  did  th« 
g^wJwlMlMtteal  eyatea  fo  oa  wllli  so  little  cbaag*  as  it  did  ia 


in  the  end  to  adranee  their  own  cause;  but  the  mass  of  the  The  ^ 
naUon  waa  undoubtedly  favourable  to  Uenry'a  ayatem  of  |!!|i>erv 
Foiiery  without  the  Pope.  For  thtee  hundred  years  tho  u>e1S!V 
pope  had  been  the  atanding  grievance  of  Englishmen,  and 
they  were  now  rejoiced  to  got  rid  of  him  altogether.  They 
were  glad  too  to  get  rid  of  groaa  practical  aboaea,  to  reform 
the  corruptions  and  oppreaaions  of  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, to  bring  tho  clergy  thoroughly  under  the  power  of 
the  law.  But  they  were  attached  to  their  old  religious 
customs  and  ceremonies,  and  they  had  no  love  for  now 
dogmas.  In  all  tliia  Henry  and  the  masa  of  hia  people 
went  heartily  together.  There  were  of  course  diasentienfs 
on  both  sides,  men  who  wished  for  no  change  at  all  and 
men  who  wished  for  for  greater  changes.  But  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the  nation  waa  aatisfied  with 
what  their  king  gave  them,  ecclesiastical  independence 
without  theological  change.  On  these  points,  the  great 
body  of  Henry's  state.tmen  and  prelates  were  of  one  mind 
Cranmer  and  Gardiner  accepted  and  carried  out  the  same 
system.  We  can  discern  then,  as  at  all  other  times,  two 
parties  with  oppoeite  tendencies ;  but  they  are  merely 
opposite  tendencies ;  there  is  no  open  breach.  We  are  ^^S^r, 
tempted  to  think  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  an 
organized  Catholic  and  an  organized  Protestant  party.' 
But  this  is  tho  idea  of  a  later  time.  The  mass  of  the  nation 
and  the  great  body  of  the  leading  men  were  substantially 
of  one  mind.  There  waa  a  party  favourable  to  more  change 
and  a  party  favourable  to  less,  but  both  accepted  the  degree 
of  change  that  waa  given  them.  A  few  zealots  were 
embowelled  for  denying  the  supremacy;  a  few  zealots  were 
burned  for  denying  transubstantiation.  The  great  body  of 
the  nation,  the  great  body  of  its  representatives  and  its 
leaders,  accepted  transubstantiation  and  the  supremacy 
together.  Nor  Is  there  any  need  to  charge  either  Cranmer 
or  Gardiner  with  hypocrisy.  No  broad  line  waa  yet  drawn, 
such  08  .was  drawn  afterwards.  Men  obeyed  and  ad- 
ministered the  ecclesiastical  law,  though  they  might  wish 
it  to  be  in  some  things  different,  just  as  men  in  all  ages  have 
obeyed  and  administered  the  temporal  law,  though  ther 
may  have  in  some  things  wished  it  to  be  different  In  truth 
Cranmer  and  Gardiner  alike  were  trying  to  work  a  system 
which  could  not  be  permanently  worked.  They  were  trying 
to  reconcile  two  things  which  could  not  be  permanently 
reconciled.  At  last  it  became  clear  that  Popery  without 
the  Pope  woold  not  work,  and  that  men  must  take  one  side 
or  the  other.  When  it  came  to  this,  men  in  the  position 
of  Cranmer  and  Gardiner  had  to  choose  a  side,  and  they 
chose  opposite  aides.  Still,  among  all  changes,  under  Heniy, 
under  Edward,  under  Maiy,  under  Elizabeth,  the  maas  of 
the  nation  conformed  to  every  change.  Again  there  is  no 
need  to  charge  them  with  hypocrisy.  They  obeyed  the  law^ 
whether  wholly  approving  it  or  not ,  A  few  on  each  aide 
had  consciencea  ao  susceptible  that  they  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  defy  the  law.  Among  the  maaa  of  the  nation  some 
might  be  inclined  one  way  and  some  another;  but  they  felt 
no  call  to  court  martyrdom  on  either  aide. 

For  it  mnat  be  borne  in  mind  throaghont  that  aa  yet  the  Bciigiras 
idea  of  religiona  toleraUon,  thoogh  it  had  presented  itaeU 
to  the  mind  of  More  as  a  matter  of  philosophical  specular  ^mwh. 
tion,  was  unknown  in  Europe  in  any  practical  ahap& 
Eveiywuere  the  dominant  party,  wUcheTer  it  might  be, 
forbade,  and  that  in  most  cases  nnder  pain  of  death,  the 
pracUce  of  any  religion  ezeept  that  of  the  dominant  ^uty. 
Those  who  clave  to  the  old  religion  forbacto  the  practice  (rf 
the  new;  and  the  profeaaon  of  As  new  doctrines,  the 
moment  they  had  the  power,  forbade  the  pnwtiee  oi  the  old. 
So  in  England,  through  the  whole  period  of  Beformation, 

*  Th«M  namu  m  TiMd,  irithont  mj  attempt  at  theological  tccuracj, 
u  thoaa  which  will  moat  gauanJIj  bt  nadarstMid,  to  point  oot  t^«>wo' 
oppodte  tendendta  wUch  at  tUsats|o  were  ne  noro  than  teadenciey 
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tne  existing  sjrsfein,'  whatever  it  was,  was  the  onlj  STstem 
Juit  was  idlowed.  Every  other  form  of  worship  was  for- 
'lidden  under  penalties,  heavier  or  lighter.  And  there  was 
iwajs  some  form  or  degree  of  theological  etror  which  sent 
its  professors  to  the  flames.  And,  besides  burnings  for 
heresy,  as  heresy  was  understood  at  each  BDCcessiTe  stage, 
this  period  of  English  history  is  especially  distinguished  for 
the  donking  of  what  was  really  religious  persecution  under 
the  guise  of  punishmeat  for  political  offences.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry,  every  man  who  would  now  be  deemed  a 
eonacientious  Catholic  was  liable  to  die  the  death  of  a 
traitor.  Every  man  who  would  now  be  deemed  a  tcm- 
•dentioua  Protestant  was  liable  to  die  the  death  of  a 
heretic.  Under  Edward  and  EHxabeth  the  standard  of 
belief  was  changed,  so  changed  that  only  a  few  extreme  sec- 
taries were  now  in  danger  of  the  flames.  But  the  differ- 
mce  simply  was  that  the  line  was  drawn  at  a  different  point 
.Those  who  went  beyond  that  point  wero  bnmed  by  those 
Who  a  few  years  before  might  have  been  bnnisd  themselTea. 
Adminb-  For  twenty  years  after  his  actwssion,  Henry  was  famous, 
not  only  for  strict  orthodoxy  of  dopna,  but  for  qieeial 
devotion  to  the  Boman  see.  He  had  received  a  learned 
flitication,  and  he  bdieved  himself  to  be  a  special  master 
of  theology,  flis  writings  in  that  character,  as  a  defender 
of  Boman  doctrine  against  Luther,  won  him  in  1021  tiia 
4itle  of  Defender  of  tiie  Faith,  wludi  by  a  singular  irony 
was  conferred  by  Leo  X.  Through  all  this  first  period  of 
his  reign,  the  aeries  of  eedeuastical  statesmen  still  goes  on. 
IFor  fourteen  years,  from  161S  to  1629,  ecdesiastical 
Statesmanship  was  in  truth  at  its  b^est  pitch  in  the 
^ison  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  archbishop,  cardinal,  utd 
chancellor.  Daring  theadnunistraUon  of  this  famous  mm, 
we  ars  instinctively  reminded  of  the  joint  rule  of  an  earliu 
Heniy  and  an  earlierThomas ;  but  the  fate  of  the  two  great 
chancellors  was  widely  diflerent  No  English  minister 
before  Wokey,  aqd  few  after  him,  ever  attained  so  great  an 
European  position.  He  dreamed  of  tho  popedom,  while 
his  master  dreamed  of  the  empire.  Iq  his  home  adminis- 
tration YTolaey  carried  out  the  policy  which  had  become 
usual  siDce  Edvrard  IV.,  and  summoned  parliament  as 
seldom  as  possible.  On  Uie  other  hand,  his  administration 
of  justice  won  the  highest  general  confidence,  and  his  hand 
was  far  from  heavy  on  the  maintainers  of  the  new  religious 
doctrines.  On  the  whole  his  position  is  rather  European 
than  English.  He  is  the  minister  of  Henry  in  his  earlier 
character  as  warrior,  conqueror,  and  arbiter  of  Europe, 
He  is  more  like  the  great  cardinals  who  ruled  in  other  lands 
than  anything  to  which  we  are  used  in  England.  The 
purely  English  work  of  Henry's  reign  was  done  by  the 
hands  of  men  of  another  kind.  The  aara  of  the  lay  states- 
men now  begins  in  the  mightiest  and  most  terrible  of  their 
number,  Thomas  CromwelL  From  this  time  the  highest 
offices  are  still  occasionally  held  by  churchmen,  even  as  late 
i|hninu  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  holding 
vv™'  of  office  by  churchmen  now  becomes  exeeotional;  lay  ad- 
ninistration  Is  the  rule. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  through  the  endless  tale  of 
Henry's  marriages,  divorces,  and  beheadings  of  wives, 
UBiiryia  except  so  far  as  they  have  a  poliUcal  or  ecclesiastical 
^»  bearing.  Tho  mere  number  of  Henry's  wives  is  unparalleled 
in  our  history,  and  has  not  many  parallels  in  any  history ; 
and  the  king  was,  to  say  the  least,  unlucky,  who,  out  of  six 
wives,  found  himself -obliged  to  divorce  two  and  behead  two 
ethers.  But,  even  in  these  matters,  the  peculiar  character 
of  Henr/s  tyranny  stands  forth.  Everything  is  done  with 
■Mue  show  of  legal  form.  When  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  a 
wife,  or  to  exchange  one  wife  for  another,  the  first  is 
divorced  or  beheaded  by  some  process  which  has  at  least 
the  show  of  legal  authority. 

"  Saa  nisi  legitime  i-ult  nubeieu* 


Of  all  Henry's  doings  in  this  way,  the  long  story  of  tht  eokh 
divorce  of  Katharine  of  Aragon  is  the  fint,  and  most  n^** 
remarkable  in  its  historical  bearings.  W-e  may  pass  by 
details  and  pobts  of  controversy ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Katharine  was  on 
any  showing  doubtful  and  that  doubts  had  been  from 
time  to  time  raided  "on  the  point  before  the  great  con- 
troversy arose.  It  is  further  plain  that  ib  was  most  deair* 
able  for  the  kingdom  to  have  an  heir  whose  legitmoacy  ctndd 
not  be  called  in  quesUorL  It  is  also  plun  &t  it  is  quite 
in  the  character  of  Henry,  if  he  wUied  to  get  rid  of 
Katharine  and  to  marry  Aime,  to  seize  upon  every  shadow 
either  of  political  expedien(^or  of  canonical  subtle^  which 
might  help  him  to  put  a  fair  show  on  the  course  to  vAidh 
bis  own  fancy  led  him.  lYhat  he  did  he  would  do  with 
some  shadow  of  legal  rigbt^  even  though  such  shadow  of 
legal  right  was  to  be  had  only  by  devising  a  new  juris- 
prudence, by  upsetting  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  is  ' 
they  were  then  understood,  by  jeoparding  the  relations  of  his 
kingdoms  with  forugu  powers,  and  by  shedding  uiy  amount 
of  innocent  blood,  provided  always  that  it  could  be  shed 
in  legal  form.  It  is  enough  for  _  our  piupose  that  Henry's 
wish  to  put  Anne  in  the  place  of  Katharine  led  to  uie 
endless  disputes  as  to  the  validity  of  Katharine'a  marriage, 
and,  as  its  first  great  result  in.  Inland,  to  tlu  fall  of  tiw 
great  cardinal  in  1539,  followed  1^  his  dnth  in  the  next 
yeu.  Events  now  follow  bat  bn  oue  another,  la  1531, 
by  one  of  the  meanest  tricks  that  ever  king  played,  the  | 
whole  estate  of  the  clergy  was  held  to  have  fallen  into  a 
prcemum'ra  admitting  the  legatine  anihori^  of  Wdsqr, 
which  he  had  exercised  with  the  kiiiig'a  full  sanction.  Their 
pardon  was  bought  only  by  an  enormous  subsidy-,  ud  hy 
acknowledging  the  king  as  Stt^eme  Head  on  earUi  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  form  of  trords  now  IiMrd  for  the 
first  time.  In  1532,  when  all  hope  of  a  faTOttral^  tea-  . 
tence  from  Borne  had  passed  by,  Henry  is  beUeved  tpi<i(R^ 
have  privately  married  Anne.  In  1C33  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop  Warham  made  room  for  the  promotion  of  TOomss 
Cranmer  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  a  promotion  which  was 
still  made  by  papal  authority.  The  first  act  of  the  new 
primate  was  to  hold  a  court  which  declared  the  marrisgs 
of  Katharine  null  and  the  marriage  of  Anne  lawful 
Then  came  the  great  I^islation  of  the  year  1634:.  by 
which  the  papal  authority  was  wholly  abolished,  while  tl» 
Act  of  Submission  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  subordinated 
all  ecclesiastical  legislation  within  the  kingdom  to  the  royal 
will  The  succession  to  the  crown  was  settled  in  favour  ^^^^ 
of  the  issue  of  Anne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  issue  irfuiivii 
Katharine,  and  the  punishment  of  treason  was  denounced 
against  all  who  refused  to  swear  to  the  successiou  so  or-  i 
dained.  The  b'ile  of  Su^eme  Head  of  the  Church,  already  | 
voted  by  the  clergy,  was  now  bestowed  by  parliament 
and  full  ecclesiastical  powers  were  annexed  to  it.  These 
powers  were  allowed  to  be  exercised  by  deputy,  and  in  1535 
Cromwell  was  made  vicegerent  for  the  king  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  with  precedence  in  the  ecclesiastical  ctaiTocaUoo 
over  the  metropolitan  himself.  On  the  otha  hand,  t 
strict  statute  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  heresy. 
The  scheme  of  Henry  was  now  fully  established;  the 
religion  of  England  was  Fopery  without  the  Fope. 

It  was  only  in  an  indirect  way  that  such  a  cbangeasthis 
could  give  any  encouragement  to  the  professors  of  the  re- 
formed doctrines,  tt  was  only  in  a  still  more  indirect  wsy 
that  it  could  tend  to  the  establishment  of  religious  t(deratioa 
or  the  acknowledgment  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Still,  imiw" 
however  indirectly,  the  first  steps  were  now  taken  towards  '^'^ 
change  '  \  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  towaidi 
the  toleration  of  dissent  from  those  doctrines.  So  great  i 
change  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  further  chan^  and  the 
next  six  years  of  Heniy'a  reigu  were  a  tuneJ^u  which  sJl  \ 
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tba  inHnetices  at  work  were  in  the  direction  of  furthsr 
change.    It  was  the  time  of  the  adnunUtratioii  of  Crom- 
eiof  well,  and  of  the  highest  influence  of  Cranmer.  The 
i,"^  new  state  of  things  was  ushered  in  by  the  beheading  of  Sir 
Thoniiis  More  and  of  John  Fiahor,  bishop  of  Bochester. 
No  greater  mockery  of  all  the  forms  of  justice  was  ever 
done  in  any  age  or  in  any  land.    But  the  execution  of 
these  two  worthies  calls  for  a  special  notica  on  account  of 
tlie  great  confltttutional  point  which  it  involves.  They 
were  called  on  to  swear  both  to  the  saccession  to  liie  crown, 
as  wttled  on  the  issae  of  Anne,  and  also  to  the  preamble 
of  the  act  which  declared  the  marriage  of  Katharine 
iQT&lid.    This  latter  oath  involved  a  -tiieological  pro- 
position of  which  their  consciences  disapproved;  to  the 
succession  they  were  perfectly  ready  to  swear.    That  is  to 
say,  More,  the  great  thinker  of  hia  generation,  utterly  cast 
^.^  aside  the  whole  figment  of  hereditary  right    In  his  view 
nniH  the  children  of  Henry  and  Anne  would  be  illegitimate ; 
%   but,  in  his  view,  it  was  within  the  power  of  parliament  to 
^  setde  the  crown  on  the  king's  illegitimate  children  or  on 
Any  persons  whatsoever.  To  the  succession  therefore,  which 
was  all  that  was  of  any  practical  moment,  he  would  swear; 
to  a  proposition  which  he  held  to  be  doctrinally  false  he 
would  not  swear.   On  these  grounds  Haniy  sent  his  wisest 
and  greatest  subject  to  the  scaffold. 

Cromwell's  reign  of  terror,  as  it  has  been  well  called,  now 
sets  in.    It  is  specially  remarkable  fpr  the  constant  use  of 
m-   acts  of  attainder,  acts  sometimes  passed  without  giving  the 
J^*^  licensed  person  the  opportouity  of  making  any  defence. 
ma.  ifot  that  in  Henry's  reign  a  defence  went  for  anything, 
eren  when  the  regular  forms  of  trial  by  a  man's  peers  were 
(Aamid.   It  was  deemed  for  the  king's  honour  that  those 
whom  the  king  accused  shotUd  be  convicted,  and  the  Lords 
or  the  jniy  convicted  accordingly.    In  more  than  one  case, 
enttiet  were  f  oand  in  Cromwell's  papers,  directing  that  such 
and  mch  a  person  should  be  "  tried  and  executed."  Hean- 
whilenewtreasonBandbthcicrimesvereinvented.  Martyrs 
were  made  on  both  sides ;  the  supposed  traitor  and  the 
supposed  heretic  were  sometimes  dnwn  to  death  on  the 
same  hurdle.    Two  of  the  mar^rdoma  ct  this  period  de- 
■OTe  special  notica    In  one  case  at  least,  but  seemingly 
LB  one  only,  the  penalties  of  heresy  wero  held  to  attach  to 
the  denial  of  the  king's  supremacy.  For  this  crime  a  friar, 
FoiRst  ty^ame,  wac  burned  witfi  special  circumstances  of 
bntal  mockery.    On  the  other  side,  the  caft  of  Lambert 
in  1538  well  iUnstrateaboth  the  new  jurisprttdence  and  the 
peculur  positim  of  some  of  the  aotors  at  the  time.  The 
men  who  were  afterwards  bamed  themselves  were  the  fore- 
most ui  burning  others.  Lambert  was  denounced  by  Taylor 
and  Barnes,  and  condemned  by  Cranmer,  for  the  denid  of 
1^  trauahstantiaUon.  He  awealod  to  the  king  is  hia  charac- 
t    terofHeadof  the  Church.  Henry  heard  the  cause  in  person, 
tnd,  when  Us  own  arguments  and  those  of  Cranmer  foiled 
to  convince  tiia  heretic,  he  was  sentenced  to  Ihe  stake  by 
the  roice  of  Cromwell.^    About  the  same  time  a  general 
persecution  took  place  of  all  who  were  guilty  of  having  the 
blood  of  kings  in  their  veins.   Margaret  countess  of  Salis- 
bury was  the  daughter  of  George  duke  of  Chuence,.  the 
mother  of  Reginald  Pole.    Pole  was  in  theol<^  the  very 
^  opposite  to  Henry.    As  the  system  of  Henry  was  Popery 
ji    without  the  Pope,  so  Pole  mij^t  be  said  to  be  inclined  to 
fj.    the  Pope  without  Popery.    With  a  distinct  leaning  to  the 
Ptefonners  on  some  strictly  the<^ogical  points,  he  was  a  zealot 
for  the  papal  supremacy.   On  Uiia  point,  and  on  all  the 


*  A  modsm  wriivr  tbn*  ooniramti  on  tho  death  of  Lnrabert : — "  Is 
seoontry  which  wm  goTenied  hj  law,  not  by  the  «pecial  triJl  of  a 
^tMpot,  tha  raprem*  mngistntta  wai  neither  able,  nor  desired,  bo  long 
H  a  Idnr  mBuntd  nnrtpcalnl  hj  pariiamrat,  to  raKpend  tho  action  ol 
tt"  *tW*  tiaenlar  arpuiwiit  forgpU^  oinoiiE  leieral  otlMt  thinss,  the 
{NHgsUvt  of  Mfrf. 


practical  points  which  flowed  frum  It,  Pde  wis  a  vigoroni 
disputant  against  his  royal  kinsman.  But  he  was  beyond 
the  sea,  safe  from  the  grasp  of  Heoiy,  Cromwd(l,  or 
Cranmer.  The  head  of  hu  aged  mother,  sentenced  to  ii» 
by  act  of  attainder,  paid  the  penalty  of  hia  crime. 

This  last  deed  of  blood  was  specially  Henry's  own.  The 
attainder  of  the  countess  was  indeed  passed  while  Cromwell 
was  still  in  power,  bat  she  was  not  put  to  death  till  after 
his  fall.  But  the  deaths  of  particular  persons  seem  but  a 
small  matter  beside  the  great  revolution  which  CromwoU 
wrought  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country  by  his  great 
work  of  the  suppression  of  the  mooastertes.  This  work  in- 
deed  incidentally  aui^lied  him  with  not  a  few  personal 
victims.  That  the  power  of  the  state  was  snpreme,  as  over 
everything  else,  so  over  ecclesiastical  foundationB,  no  mm  in 
England  could  doubt.  Monasteries  had  been  suppressed 
on  occasion  from  the  earlieet  times.  Special  attention  has 
been  already  called  to  the  suppression  under  Heuy  V. ; 
and  during  Henry's  own  reign  WoUey  had  suppressed  a 
considerable  number  of  small  monasteries  to  supply  endow- 
menta  for  his  colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford.  A  general 
Buppresaion  of  all  the  monasteries  in  the  kingdom  was 
clearly  within  the  power  of  parliament,  and  sttong  reasons 
might  have  been  brought  for  such  a  course.  We  must 
however  remember  that  at  this  stage  Protestant  objec* 
tions  to  the  mcmastic  life  do  not  apply.  Henry,  while 
destroying  the  monasteries,  enforced  the  obligation  of  the 
chief  monastic  vow.  But  it  mig^i  well  be  argued  that 
the  number  and  wealth  ct  these  institutions  were  excessive 
that  they  had  ceased  to  fulfil  their  original  purposes,  that 
on  any  showing  tiiey  needed  a'  ewe^ng  reform,  and  that 
poesibly  reform  could  not  be  carried  ont  without  supprea* 
aton.  For  the  meaenre  itself  then  maeh  mic^  .be  said. 
The  way  in  whidi  it  was  carried  ont  was  charaetoristic  o£ 
Henry  VIII.  Mere  violence  ms  incMuistent  with  his 
diantcter ;  something  of  the  form  of  law  must  be  had.  In 
1536  the  smaller  monasteries  wen  iegalaify  mppressed  by 
act  of  parliament,  a  course  'against  which  notiung  can  be 
said.  But  the  greater  monasteries  wen  snnendered  one 
by  one  into  the  king's  hands  by  their  actual  oconpeuts,  an 
act  of  most  doubtful  legality.  Where  a  surrender  was 
refused,  as  at  Reading,  Colchester,  and  OUuBtonbory,  the 
abbots  were  ordered,  according  to  CromweU's  formnla,  to 
be  "  tried  and  execnted  "  aa  such  charges  as  were  thought 
good.  In  these  cases,  by  a  stoange  construction  of  law,  the 
monastery  was  held  to  fall  by  die  attunder  of  its  abbot 
The  suppression  was  justified  1^  Uie  re^wrts  of  visitotv,  which 
in  most  cases  charged  the  monks  with  crimes  of  various 
kinds.  No  one  will  believe  that  such  a  report  was  either 
wholly  true  or  wholly  faUe ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
monasteries  which  were  reported  to.be  wholly  blameless, 
and  for  whose  preservation  the  visitors  themselres  pleaded, 
were  suppressed  with  the  rest.  It  is  to  be  further  noted 
that,  where  abbots  and  priors  surrendered  easily,  of  what- 
ever crimes  they  had  been  accused,  their  compliance  was 
rewarded  either  with  couddereble  pensions  or  with  chtireh 
preferment.'  Of  no  monastery  in  England  was  a  worse 
character  given  than  of  the  priory  of  Christ  Chnrch  at 
Canterbury,  that  which  was  attached  to  the  metropolitan 
church.  Yet,  when  that  church  was  refoundedas  a  secular 
chapter,  Henry  and  Cranmer  chose  most  of  the  canons  and 
other  officers  of  the  church  out  of  the  body  of  men  who* 
had  jnst  before  been  branded  with  the  blackest  crimes.  In 
the  suppression  under  Henry  V.,  neariy  the  whole  of  the 
confiscated,  revenues  was   applied  to  works  of  general 

•  Thui  the  last  abbot  o(  PeUtborough  became  the  fiiT^t  t>i»hOR 
and  the  prior  of  8t  Andrews  nt  Korthampton,  vV^^'V-^^~{SHrf> 
^nTrenJcr,  had  ilrawn  n 'Inrk  pktnre  (ffiSttiz<ulii{^KaduflU^^ 
monks,  ttecamt  the  tint  dean. 
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OMfnlneu,  chiefly  to  tlis  great  educational  fotmdatioDS 
which  ▼ere  then  rising,  la  Uie  aapptwrioD  nnder  Hantj 
st^nkn.^  VUtL,  by  far  the  greater  part  ol  the  vast  reTennea  of  the 
the  mon-  monaatto  honaw  was  iquaiulflred  or  gambled  awajr  among 
•.u^  oro-  HeniT'i  eonrtion.  Churdiea  and  churchyards  were  granted 
to  private  men,  to  ba  deetrojed  or  deaeoated  at  their 
plaaanrek  The  titiie  vhieh  die  monaateriea  had  taken  to 
themaalTBB,  to  the  gnat  wrong  of  the  pariah  priesta  and  their 
flocks,  was  now  aeized  with  their  other  property,  and  was 
gnuited  away  to  Uy  rectoia.  Granmer,  who  gave  up 
•areral  aetatea  of  hie  see  to  the  king,  did  not  aeruple  to 
receiTe  grants  of  lands  and  tithe  for  the  enridiment  of  his 
own  family.  Only  a  antall  pMtion  of  the  monaatio  terennea 
WIS  MTedfbrpnUieparposeawE  any  kind.  A  little  was  apent 
on  tiie  defenee  of  the  eoarta.  Of  n  magnifieent  adwme 
for  the  fosndaticn  d  new  bishopries^  n  small  part  only 
was  carried  out  in  the  foundation  of  six  ilenderiy  endowed 
sees.  Thoae  cathedral  chnrchn  which  had  been  serred  by 
^mm!  nwnks,  and  iriUoh;  therefore  oame  into  the  king's  handb 
with  the  other  monastariee,  were,  with  the  exoeptioas  of 
Sath  and  CoTentry,  refounded  as  churches  of  aecnlar 
canms.  Henry  also  gained  the  repntation  of  a  benefactor 
in  both  universities.  At  Oxford  his  claim  rests  on  Beveral 
BoppreasionB  and  refonndations  of  the  college  which  had 
been  begun  by  Wolaey,  and  on  his  charging  the  chapters  of 
Oxford  and  Westminster  with  the  maintenance  of  certain 
professors.  At  Cambridge  the  like  repntation  was  gained 
by  ndling  ssTeral  smaQ  colleges  into  one  lai^  one.  The 
sUtatea  of  Henry's  Tarioos  foundations,  drawn  np  in  some 
cases  1^^  hia  own  hand,  breathe  a  spirit  of  piety  and  seal 
worthy  of  Alfred  or  St  Lewis.  Here  again  there  is  no 
need  to  suspect  conscioaa  hypocrisy.  It  only  makes  the 
character  of  Heniy  a  more  wonderful  moral  study.  Besides 
the  loppmsion  of  monasteries,  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  to 
be  squandered  in  the  like  sort,  was  brought  in  by  the 
destruction  of  ahrinea  and  by  the  setnure  of  the  morabla 
ornaments  of  many  churches  which  were  not  suppressed. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  meet  of  the  inmates  of  the  suppressed 
monasteries^  received  ppnsiona,  small  in  many  cases,  but 
enough  for  their  maiutenunce ;  and  these  pensions  seem  to 
hare  been  honestly  paid.  With  the  usual  long  life  of 
annuitants,  some  of  them  still  received  their  pensions  in 
the  reign  of  James  L 

The  foundations  and  refonndations  just  spoken  of  went 
on  to  the  very  end  of  Henry's  reign.  An  Act  of  1645 
placed  the  secular  foundations,  the  colleges  and  hospitals, 
at  his  mercy ;  and  he  destroyed,  refounded,  or  left  un- 
touched, according  to  his  pleasure.  But  the  two  gn^t 
euppressions,  the  suppression  of  the  greatec  and  of  the 
'esser  monasteries,  were  all  done  under  the  rule  of  Crom- 
well, and  in  his  time  came  their  immediate  political  reaulta 
It  ia  not  easy  to  say  what  was  the  general  feeling  of  the 
nation  towards  the  suppressed  monasteries.  It  doubtless 
differed  widely  in  different  places,  according  to  the  character 
of  particular  hoosea.  It  is  certain  that  in  1636  the  whole 
north  of  England  rose  in  revolt  on  occasion  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  lesser  monasteries.  This  revolt,  called  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  was  distinctly  a  religious  movement ; 
but  it  was  a  political  movement  as  well  We  seem  to  have 
gone  back  to  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  we 
Had  the  northern  insurgents  demanding  that  no  man  north 
wjHin-  of  Trent  should  be  compelled  to  appear  in  the  ordinary 
Orwe.  course  of  justice  anywhere  but  at  York.  Thay  demanded 
also  the  holding  of  a  parliament  at  York,  which  Henry  pro- 
mised, but  neglected  to  summon.  The  revolt  began  again, 
and  it  was  suppressed  with  a  large  amount  of  hanging, 
beheading,  and  burning  of  the  abbots,  lay  lords,  ladies,  and 
others  who  were  concerned.   A  Lord  President  and  Council 


of  the  North  wore  now  a^^imntsd  tt>  keep  that  dangenKii 
r^;i«i  in  order. 

But  after-sll,  in  Honiys  rsign  it  is  the  marriage^  tta 
divorces,  tad  the  behea^ungs  of  his  several  qneena  wluck 
form,  if  not  the  causey  at  least  the  oecaurau,  of  the  granted 
changes.   Henry's  disaatiafactirai  with  one  marriage  had  led 
to  the  fall  ^Woleey  and  the  rise  of  Cromwell;  lusdittstii' 
faction  with  another  marriage  led  to  the  fall  of  CnHttweQ 
himself.   England  and  Europe  had  been  tamed  upside 
down  in  order  that  Henry  might  many  Anne  Boleyn.  Three 
years  after  hw  marriage^  she  was  got  lid  of  by  the  twitfold 
prooeas  of  a  divorcfe  inonoonoed  by  Cnumw  iriiidt  dedared  | 
the  nnlli^  of  hMmuriage^  and  of  a  conviction  foraduUeiy  ' 
by  the  Honaa  of  Lotds  which  implied  its  validity.  Anne 
was  beheaded,  and  the  next  momhig  Hebry,  aetinf^  ■*  we  ^ 
have  been  told,  from  the  ssvereat  prinripiss  of  pnblie  dnty,  ^ 
married  her  maid  Jane  Seymour.  It  was  now  made  treason- 
able to  assert  the  validity  of  Anne's  marriage,  as  before  b  had 
been  treasonable  to  deny  it.  Anna's  daoghter  Elizabeth  wts 
declared  ill^timate,  as  Katharine's  dau^ter  Moiy  had  bees 
dedared  illegitimate,  and  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  issue 
of  Jane  only.    The  new  queen,  by  uniisual  good  luck,  died,  ;u 
neither  divoroed  nor  beheaded,  at  the  birth  of  her  only  child,  °^ 
Henry's  only  legitimate  sod,  the  future  Edward  VL  Ex- 
cept as  regaids  Qie  succession  of  the  crown,  all  this  is  litUo 
more  than  an  e^sode.    Henry's  fourth  marriage  was  of 
greater  political  importance.  'Katharine,  Anne,  and  Jane 
had  been  at  least  hia  own  choice.   Anne  of  CSeves  wis  i 
chosen  for  him  by  hb  vicegerent.    Her  marriage  was  pert 
of  a  political  scheme  for  an  union  between  Henry  and  the  of 
Protestant  princes  of   Germany  against   the  emperor. 
Cromwell,  it  is  plain,  went  further  than  the  king  approved 
in  advancea  towards  these  heretical  allies,  and  the  qoeen  i 
whom  he  found  for  Henry  among  them  found  no  favour  is 
Henry's  eyes.    Cromwell  had  in  fact  chosen  Ms  timebadlj 
for  any  advances  in  a  Protestant  direction.    While  Bii 
negotiations  with  the  German  princes  were  going  aa,  the 
statute  of  six  articles  was  passed  by  the  parliament  of  1539, 
which  enforced  the  old  belief  under  the  deadliest  penalties. 
The  marriage  took  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  1540.  In 
the  course  of  ^e  year  Cromwell  was  created  Eari  of  Eeiex, 
arrested,  attainted  without  a  hearing,  and  beheaded.  Is 
the  interval  between  his  attainder  and  his  execution,  the 
marriage  which  he  had  brought  about  was  annulled  by  tua 
convocation,  and  on  the  day  of  his  beheading  Henrj 
married  his  fifth  wife,  Katharine  Howard 

The  administration  of  CromWetl,  remarkable  as  it  f>  in 
other  ways,  derives  its  greatest  constitutional  importance  j 
from '  the  new  relations  between  crown  and  parliament 
which  now  begin,    Wolsey,  after  the  exomple  of  Edwsid 
IV,  and  Henry  VII.,  had   ehrunk-  from   meeting  tlu 
assembly  of  the  nation.    Under  his  rule  parliaments  vers 
summoned  aa  seldom  as  might  be.    Cromwell,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  feared  to  face  parliament    From  the  time  of 
bis  accession  to  power  till  the  end  of  Henry'e  reign,  psrlis-^,  .„ 
mentsvwere  constantly  held.    And  from  this  time,  a  pra^ 
tice  which  had  been  already  followed  sometimes  rose  into r 'up 
special  importance.    The  king's  powers  of  prorogation  end  i>"°" 
dissolution  of  parliament  now  come  into  notice,  tit 
early  parliaments  met;  they  did  the  business  for  whicl) 
they  were  summoned,  and  then  they  went  home  again  I 
The  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the  assembly  beyond  ttie  I 
time  of  its  session  was  not  thought  of.    Each  meeting 
implied  a  new  election  of  the  House  of  CommcHis.    But  it 
was  gradually  found  that  a  parliament  which  suited  the 
king's  purposes -might  be  kept  in  being  by  prorogations^'^ 
from  one  session  to  another.    This  practice  began  to  bsirt*] 
used  under  Henry  VL  and  Eifnii^Sy^.  in  which  lut 
reign  the  prac'^co  Mfie^ki&t7  W/j^Heuy  VIIl 


>  All  p«rbiip«,  ucapt  tha  qudi  of  tfce  kiMi  BumsiitoriM^  \ho  Tm 
Scut  s«V  ollU  only  s  gown  affUe%. 
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|t  became  Bystematic,  Some  of  hia  parliaments  lived 
n  this  way  for  four  Buccessire  years.  Cromwell  waa 
thoroughly  master  of  the  art  of  packing  and  managing 
padtament^  an  art  to  which  the  succeediog  roigos  added 
the  pactice  of  nimmoning  membera  from  a  crowd  of  petty 
pticii,  with  the  ezpresa  object  of  securing  sabserrient  re- 
tana  The  parliaments  of  Henry's  time  powod,  though  not 
atwaya  without  opposition,  whatever  the  king  wanted,  eren 
to  the  set  which  gare  the  king's  proclamation,  with  certain 
ezceptionfl,  the  force  of  a  statute.  But  in  the  fact  that 
pariumeBts  for  a  while  became  so  ataTish  lay  the  hope  of 
M  o(  tbe  final  reTiral  of  freedom.  It  was  under  the  despotism 
j^'  riHeniyezac^  as  it  had  been  under  the  despotism  of  the 
Oooqaeror.  There  waa  no  ne^  to  abolish  institutions 
lAkh  could  so  eosfly  be  turned  to  work  the  despot's  will 
Thsn  was  no  need  seriously  to  encroach  upon  their  formal 
powwi.  The  inatitutimu  and  their  powers  thus  rsnuuned, 
to  he  again  qoickeaed  into  full  life  in  the  eeventeenth 
.  eentoiyi  as  di^  had  b^cre  been  quickened  in  the 
tUitaenth  eantiuy.  Had'  Henry  met  with  a  stronger 
parliameDtary  oppoaition,  our  liberties  mi^t  have  passed 
any,  like  the  liberties  of  the  land^  which  went  to  mdce 
'  tlie  monarchiea  of  France  and  Spain.  Fariiamenta 
wnt  on,  because  parliaments  voted  whatever  the  king 
wiAad.  Juries  went  on,  because  they  convicted  whomerer 
As  king  wished.  But,  because  they  were  allowed  to  go 
OB,  atiinecaiiie  idien|MirliamentB  learned  to  pass  measures 
^ch  kings  did  not  wiah  to  have  passed,  and  when  juries 
learned  to  acquit  men  whom  kings  wished  to  deirtmr.  In 
ttis  way,  aa  WiSiam  the  Conqueror  in  one  ige,  sa  TbmnaB 
Granw  in  another,  may  be  looked  im  aa  the  inditect 
insemr  of  Engliah  freedom. 

«w  After  the  fall  of  Cromwell  tiie  reign  of  Henry  loses  much 
of  its  interest;  or  at  least  tiie  interest  is,  as  at  the  beginning 
ol  his  reign,  again  transfierred  to  the  wars  with  France  and 
Scotland.  But  these  wars,  with  their  momentary  successes, 
•n  of  tittle  importance,  except  that  in  the  course  of  the 
Scottish  war  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  train  of  events 
^ch  sixty  years  later  united  the  Ei^;liali  and  ScottJidi 
aowu^  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  Hsniy'a  nephew,  the  aon  of  his  sister  Maigaxet 
According  to  genealo^cal  notions,  he  was  next  in  snccesaon 
to  the  crown  after  Henry's  own  children.  The  prospect  of 
tHoM  nmtingent  succession  was  dangled  by  Henry  before  the 
ejw  of  James,  And  when  James  died,  leaving  an  infant 
dao^ter,  the  famous  Queen  Mary,  Henry's  schemes  now 
took  the  form  of  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  son  Edward. 

hat  This  was  exactly  the  same  scheme  which  had  been  proposed 
Edward  L  when  Scotland  had  an  earlier  child  queen. 
In  oeither  case  did  the  scheme  bear  immediate  fruit  The 
nurriage  of  Edward  and  Mary  formed  one  of  the  terms  of 
t  mMoentary  peace  between  England  and  Scotland  in  1543. 
Bat  the  war  .began  again,  and  was  carried  on,  in  connexion 
with  the  leforming  party  in  Scotland,  bo^i  during  this  reign 
aad  during  the  early  years  of  the  next^  with  the  avowed 
ohject  of  bringing  about  the  marriage.  It  ts  ueedlees  to  say 
that  the  Dtorriage  was  never  carried  oat  But  Mary  came 
to  be,  oa  other  grounds,  a  claimant  of  the  crown  of  England, 
and  her  son  came  to  possess  it 
Dating  these  later  years  of  Henry,  no  commanding  figure 

fcr  stands  out  like  those  of  Wolsey  and  Cromwell  Henry 
'  himself,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  lost  mnch  of  hu 
«Deigy.  Martyrdoina  on  both  sides  still  went  on,  thouj^,  aa 
coBBpared  with  the  slat^hter  of  later  times,  they  were  rare 
<K>hoth  udes.  There  is  yet  no  open  change;  but  the  gap 
between  the  two  partiea  gets  wider  and  under.  Katharine 

at-  Hovaid,  married  in  1640,  was  beheaded  early  in  1642. 

«M.  ^  the  next  year  Henry  married  his  loat  wif^  a  third 
Katharioe,  commonly  called  Kathtrine  Farr,  but  who  was 


then  the  widow  of  Neville  Lord  Latimer.  Her  leaning  was^ 
to  the  new  doctrines,  and  at  one  time  she  was  in  danger  on  ' 
their  account  On  the  whole,  the  tendency  was  now  in 
favour  of  change.  Things  seemed  to  sway  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Bishop  Gardiner  and  the  duke  of  Kor- 
f  oik  on  one  side  and  Cranmer  and  Edward  earl  of  Hertford, 
a  brotner  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  on  the  other  ride.  At 
the  moment  of  Henry's  death  the  reforming  party  had  the 
greater  inflnenca.  The  last  who  were  sentenced  to  die  in 
his  tim"  were  KoifoUc  himself  and  his  son  the  famoik 
earl  of  Surrey.  The  son  perished ;  the  father  was  saved  by 
the  king's  deatL  Bat  though  the  reforming  party  had 
politically  the  upper  hand,  no  step  was  taken  as  long  as 
Henry  lived  in  the  direction  of  strictly  religions  reformation. 

The  moat  important  question  during  these  later  years 
was  the  settlement  of  the  succeesion.  By  a  statute  passed 
in  1644,  the  crowu  was  to  pass  to  Henry's  three  children 
in  order,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Eliiabeth.  Both  the  king's 
daughtera  had  been  declared  illegitimate ;  but  now,  without 
any  rsveraal  d  their  illegitimaoy,  they  were  placed  in  the 
successbn  to  the  crown.  On  no  theory  coud  Maiy  and 
Elizabeth  both  be  Intimate;  the  law  had  declared  that  orown 
nnther  of  tbem  was.  The  point  is  of  importance,  because  tm*^^ 
in  truth  neither  Mary  nor  Eiinbeth  reignad  by  any  right  of 
birth,  but  by  a  purely  parliamentary  title.  But  the  statute 
went  on  futlur  to  bestow  on  Henry  a  power  irideh  never 
wasbeetowad  oa  any  other  king  bef«e  or  after,  ibidefoult 
of  the  issaa  of  lua  own  ohiMren,  the  erown  was  to  pass  to 
such  persons  as  he  might  himself  ^^loint  by  his  laat  will, 
signed  with  his  own  und:  ^y  his  laat  will  he  exerdsed 
this  power  hy  leaving  the  orown  in  remainder  to  the  Issue 
of  his  younger  sist»r,  Mary  the  French  queen,  wht^  after 
the  death  of  Lewis  XTI.,  had  married  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  id  Suffolk.  He  thua  passed  by  the  qneen  of  Scots 
and  the  other  issue  of  his  elder  sister  Margaret  The 
provisiona  of  this  will  become  of  great  importance  at  a  later 
time;  and  it  shows  on  what  small  accidents  great  qaestionEi,  wtu 
may  depend,  that  it  is  matter  of  controversy  whether  the 
will  was  signed  by  (he  kin/^s  own  hand,  according  to  the 
statute,  or  whether  it  was  merely  signed  with  a  stamp. 

In  this  memorable  reign  then,  though  no  strictly  religions 
refonnation  was  wrought,  yet  a  step  was  taken  which  made 
religions  reformation  inevitable.  One  marked  feature  of  the 
fully  developed  English  character  was  nowadded.  England 
was  from  ^lis  timr,  with  a  momentary  interruption,  the 
enemy  of  the  Roman  see.  But  the  reign  of  Heniy  helped 
in  another  way  towards  the  welding  together  of  the  whole 
isle  of  Britun.  Wales  was  now  fully  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  England.  It  was  brought  wholly  under  English 
law  and  was  fully  represented  in  the  English  parliament 
Ireland  too  was  brought  into  more  complete  submissioD  wkIm, 
than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  in  1642  Heniy  exchanged 
his  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland  for  that  of  King,  or,  as  an  Irish 
Act  words  it,  "  King  and  Emperor  of  the  realm  of  England 
and  of  the  land  of  Ireland."  Ireland  was  a  dependent  iraiu^ 
kingdom  ;  still  from  this  time  it  was  a  kingdonf  attached 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  by  making  it  such  a  distinct 
Btep  waa  taken  towarda  the  udon  of  the  Biitiah  islands. 

On  the  reign  of  Henry  followed  the  reigns  of  his  three  j^'jf^'y,^ 
children  in  snccesaion,  according  to  the  order  laid  down  in  chudnii. 
the  statute  of  1644.    The  marked  historical  feature  of  these' 
reigns  is  that  th^  are  the  time  U  itrietly  religions 
reformation.    It  waa  found  that  the  middle  syatem  of 
Henry  oould  not  last,  that      Engliah  Church  and  naUon 
must  throw  in  its  lot  with  «ie  side  or  the  other  in  the  great  Benin, 
controversy  of  the  age.   Undn  ^dward  the  religious  "^g^^^ 
reformation  waa  wnn^   Under  Hazy,  ^'l*^~^^7^*^/^i!S!£ 
Edward,  ana  then  the  work  of  m^j^witoyAaaik^i^OkK^ 
authority  ci  the  Boman  aaa  waa  again  admitted.  ^Ubder 
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/«)im  of  Elizabeth  the  work  iMth  of  Hdtarj  and  of  Edward  was  done 
again.  Her  reign,  four  times  the  length  of  the  two  reigns 
of  her  brother  and  sister,  is  the  lime  when  the  relig^oni 
position  of  England  took  its  final  form.  The  national 
Chnrch  was  organized  in  ita  essential  features  as  it  atiXL 
zemains.  And,  before  the  end  of  her  ragn,  the  two  parties, 
those  who  thought  change  had  gone  too  Sat  and  those  who 
thought  that  it  had  not  gone  far  Miongh,  had  ceased  to  bo 
mere  parties  within  the  same  body.  Thej  had  beoome 
distinct  bodies  of  separatists  on 'either  side  of  the  natitmal 
Charch.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  saw  the  beginnings  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Protestant 
dissenters  on  the  other.  As  yet  both  dissentient  bodies 
existed  only  as  objects  of  peisecation.  A  main  feature  of 
(he  later  religions  history  of  England  has  been  the  steps  by 
vhich,  first  Uie  Protestant  dissenters,  and  then  the  Bo  man 
Catholics,  have  been  admitted  to  foil  equality  with  the 
members  of  the  national  Church. 

The  political  history  of  those  reigns,  domestic  and 
foreign,  is  of  high  importanoe,  bat  it  depends  in  a  large 
BaiAttoDi   ni^**>*  0°  ^  nSpom  history.    It  was  mainly  owing  to 
religions  caoaee  that  the  enmi^  towards  France,  so  strong 
ud  Spain,  in  earlier  times,  so  strong  again  in  later  times,  was  dnring 
ot  rei^oai  this  period  exchanged  for  a  temporary  enmity  towards  Spun. 
^         And  daring  the  reigh  of  Elizabeth  we  see  the  beginning 
tte        of  that  alliance  between  certain  religions  parties  and  certam 
political  parties  which  forms  the  leading  feature  of  the 
history  of  the  serenteenth  century.  In  truth,  it  was  daring 
this  time  that  oi^anized  parties,  either  religions  or  political, 
liad  their  beginning.     Li  a  certain  sense  there  hare  been 
,,Whjgs  and  Tories  from  the  beginning.    We  can  see  the 
•zistence  of  different  political  opinions,  of  different  theories 
«s  to  the  relation  of  the  crown  and  people,  in  days  before 
the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  in  every  drQ  war,  in  the  wars 
of  the  thirteenth  centniy  above  all,  distinct  political  parties 
atand  forth  and  meet  one  another  in  arms.    Bot  it  can 
Jiardly  be  said  that  each  parties  lasted  beyond  the  immediate 
occasion,  or  that  the  party  of  one  age  was  connected  by 
'tUroct  snccession  with  the  party  of  an  earlier  age.   But  from 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  the  political  and  religious  parties  of 
later  times  can  be.  distinctiy  traced.    From  her  time  they 
have  an  unbroken  saccesston;  from  her  time  they  hare  the 

special  characteristic  of  being  parliamentary  partiea   

)  The  six  years'  reign  of  the  young  son  of  Henty  VI IL 
might  almost  be  called  a  revolutionary  period  throughont 
Its  beginning  narks  a  stage  in  the  history  of  kingship  in 
wKtt  T.  Eagland.  Edward  VL,  succeeding  by  the  express  terms  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  was  the  first  king  at  whose  accession 
the  last  traces  of  the  ancient  popnlu  deetion  wm  dia- 
penaod  with.    Be  was  a  minor,  and  his  authorify  was 
•truggled  for  by  a  knot  of  ambitious  men,  all  of  whom  had 
risen  into  importance  during  tiie  late  reign.    The  king's 
uncle,  Edmrd  eari  of  Hertford,  named  by  Ilenry  m  one 
member  of  ft  coonefl  of  r^ency,  contrived  to  make  himself 
duke  ot  Bomenet  and  sdejirotector.    finding  a  rival  in  his 
Mt.      younger  brother  Thomas,  he,  Cromwell-fashion,  procured 
his  attunder  without  a  hearing.    In  1549  he  himself  fell 
botore  the  arts  of  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick  and  duke 
<>f  Xorthnmborland,  the  son  of  the  notorious  agent  of 
ITonry  VII.,  tho  father  of  the  notorious  favonrite  <^ 
forttiiun.  1''ltzaboth.   Somenot  was  partly  restored  tofavonrin  1650  ; 
wriutd    ^^^^^  Jq  155]  came  hm  trial  and  exocution,  strange  to  say 
nn  n  charge  of  felony,  though  a  political  felony,  and  not  of 
trooKon.    The  romaining  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
.ire  the  reign  of  Northumberland.    His  lost  act  was  to  per- 
miode  the  young  king  to  do  without  parliamentary  authority 
what  his  father  had  done  by  parliamentary  authority,  and  to 
settle  the  succeiwoo  to  the  crown  by  wilL    By  this  illegal 
Mwud'i  iiiKtnimont  bo  disinherited  both  his  sisters,  and  nnmed  Jane 
*  Qny  as  his  suooossur.    As  a  jranddanghter  of  Uio  French 


queen  Mary,  Jane  was  in  the  line  named  by  Henry  iu  aet  ^^^d 
of  the  failiuaof  his  own  children;  but  her  immediate  t»omo-^^^ 
tioa  was  due  to  her  being  the  wife  of  a  son  of  Nortbnnt- 
berland:   Jane,  proclaimed  by  the  council,  was  rejected  hj 
the  natiou,  ana  Mary,  whose  parliamentary  title  wu  I 
undoubted,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  popular  movement 
Northumberland  of  coarse  paid  hia  forfeit  with  his  hesd ; 
bat  the  ezecatioB  of  Jane  herself  not  at  the  tiBU^  bnt  "*  \ 
after  a  latw  rerolt  in  whidi  she  had  no  ahan^  was  an  act  j 
of  needless  harshness. 

Enghmd  under  Edward  cltogstliH  fell  from  the  greet 
European  position  which  she  had  held  under  Henry.  Thi 
chief  foreign  events  of  the  time  are  the  war  with  Scotland,  the 
useless  and  barbarous  havoc  done  by  the  protector,  and  the  wm 
peace  both  with  Scotland  and  withFnmce  by  which  Boulogne 
was  restored.  Bat  the  real  character  of  the  reign  is  msiked  ^ 
by  its  ecclesiflstual  changes,  changes  which  are  largely 
mixed  up  with  a  eoci^  revolution  which  was  now  going  on. 
The  strictly  religions  changes  began  with  the  promalgsttM 
of  a  Book  of  Homilies  in  the  first  year  of  Edward.  It  1 
marks  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  that  one  of  thesi 
homilies,  which  are  still  to  this  day  set  forth  by  anthoiitj 
to  be  read  in  chorches,  was  the  work  of  Edmund  Bonner. 
The  homilies  were  followed  in  1648  by  a  form  for  ths  ad- 
ministration of  the  communion  in  English,  and  in  1519  hj 
the  pnblication  of  the  complete  EngHsh  Prayer-Book  ssd 
an  act  allowing  the  mamage  of  Uie  clergy.    This  fint 
Prayer-Book  of  Edward  marks  the  ficst  stage  of  the  rehgiou 
Reformation.    It  is  a  purely  English  stage  ;  the  inflnsDce  t^i* 
of  Rome  has  been  cast  aside ;  the  influence  of  oontinentil  ^ 
Protestantism  has  not  yet  come  iiL  But  some  of  the  foragn 
Beformen  were  before  long  invited  to  England,  and  tbeii 
presence  soon  made  itself  f^t    In  1062  tibe  PzayerBook 
was  revised  in  a  more  distinctiy  Protestant  directioD.  j 
Before  this,  in  1551,  a  Book  of  Articles  of  Religion,  forty-  j 
two  in  number,  were  put  forth.    The  Prayer-Book  and  the  1 
Book  of  Articles  represent  two  sides  of  the  Eeformed 
English  Church.    The  Prayer-Book,  chiefly  formed  out  of 
ancient  service-books,  remained,  even  after  the  changes  of 
1562,  a  link  with  the  older  sUte  of  things.    Hie  ArticH 
even  after  some  changes  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  form  t 
manifesto  on  behalf  of  the  new  state  of  things  apd  a  link  n< 
with  the  Reformed   Churches  in    other  lands.    Us  : 
Prayer-Book  and  the  Articles  have  ever  since  been  sevenl^ 
the  watchwords  of  two  parties  within  the  ChnrcL   It  h 
not  too  much  to  say  that  there  has  ever  unee  ben  a 
par^  whidi  has  loved  tha  Frayar-Boofc  and  andnrtd 
the  Articles,  and  s  party  which  has  lovad  the  Aitides  ni 
endured  the  Frayor-Book.    By  the  end  of  Edward's  rsig^ 
the  English  Chnrch  stood     itsall,  retainingllie  old  fame 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  with  s  servicfr^KN^  chie^r 
drawn  from  ancient  sources,  but  with  a  systom  of  doctrina 
breathing  the  spirit  of  the  more  thoiongh-going  Reformen  of 
the  continent.    Had  Edward  lived,  furtiber  changes  would 
probably  have  followed.  As  it  was,  the  reaction  under  Uaiy 
opened  the  way  for  the  final  settiement  under  Elizabeth. 

The  position  of  the  prelates  who  clave  to  the  old  system 
during  Edward's  reign  should  be  carefully  noticed.    Thty  j 
neither  resigned  their  sees  nor  refnsed  obedience  to  tlie  I 
new  law.    It  does  not  appear  that  any  bishop  declined  tlie 
use  of  the  first  Prayer-Book.    Gardiner  and  Bonner  were 
imprisoned  and  deprived  <tf  their  sees  on  various  pretends, 
as  were  several  bishops  later  in  the  reign  for  retosal  to 
comply  with  varioas  orders,  some  of  which  certainly  M 
no  parliamentary  authority.    A  lai^fe  body  of  the  prelstw 
and  others  were  dissatisfied  with  the  changes  that  ^^en^^ 
made ;  but  there  was  not  only  no  separation,  there  was  no  ' 
disobedience  to  the  law.   >Iore  than  one  bishop  who  appean 
as  a  persecutor  in  Wury's  reign  had  gone  considersUs 
leogtlis  under  Edward.   And,  as  there  waiiittle  noa^flb 
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fonnitjr,  there  was  little  porsecation  ia  tliii  reign.  The 
tat-  I^T  protected  hj  the  emperor,  cootiBDed  die  prirate 
8H  of  the  old  BerTica  The  hmtj  Btatutee  were  abo- 
16^;  yet  Cranmer  found  meani,  under  corer  of  the 
1  commou  law,  to  send  to  the  flames  one  Englishwoman  and 
OH  stranger  who  Tentored  to  go  farther  in  the  way  of 
■oreltf  t£in  himself. 

ftit,  beudw  ecdenastieal  reform,  this  reign  was  beyond 
iD  €&n  times  the  time  of  ecclesiastical  spoliation    It  was 
em  more  distinctly  so  than  the  reign  of  Heniy.'  The  sup- 
prMHOo  of  the  monasteries,  the  destruction  of  the  shrinea, 
■mim  wm  st  least  acts  of  policy.   Bat  in  Edward'*  reign  the 
jSipt.  iNwasaionB  -of  the  Chnrdi  were  simply  thrown  to  be 

i  lenmhled  for  1^  the  courtiers.  One  d  the  first  acts  of  the 
tdgn,  the  suppression  of  tho'se  colleges,  chantriea,  and  the 
Wa,  lAich  Henry  had  spared,  was  at  least  done  in  legal 

imi  fm.   But,  daring  the  rest  of  Edward's  time,  Somerset, 
^  Norlhumberlsnd,  viA  the  rest  rimply  Mixed  on  whaterer 
Mrtin.  tkn  thought  good.   The  nearest  approadi  to  legal  form  in 
■ua  cases  was  the  show  <tf  an  exdiange  by  which  a  valuable 
■tats  was  exchanged  for  a  paltry  rectory.   And,  as  far  as 
tte  cgoitien  w«cs  concerned,  eveiything  went  to  enrich 
pdnte  men.   The  one  act  in  which  the  public  good  was  at 
h     in  thoaght  of  eane  fnwi  the  king  himseUL  Edward,  of  his 
tS^  on  set,  amilied  a  part  of  the  rerenues  of  the  auppressed 
£^  coOeges  and  chantries  to  the  foundation  of  that  great 
ml-  ijitem  of  grammar  sehoola  which  still  bear  his  name. 

The  le^lation  of  this  leign  presents  some  good  points. 
Uany  of  the  newly  created  treasons  of  the  late  reign  were 
abided,  aod  two  witnesses  were  made  necessaiy  on  trials 
for  that  crime  The  act  which  gave  the  king's  proclania- 
tioQ  the  force  of  a  statute  was  repealed.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  the  serere  Statute  of  Vagabonds,  which 
waat  beyond  eren  the  old  Statute  of  Labonren.  This  reign 
too  was  narked,  like  thoee  of  Bichard  II.  and  Henry  VI, 
by  popular  revolts.  One  grievance  was  the  throwing  land 
oat  of  tillage  and  taking  it  into  pasture.  This  was  laid 
qxcially  to  the  charge  of  the  grantees  of  the  monnstio  lands, 
who  were  found  to  be  in  most  respects  harder  landlords 
than  the  monks  hod  been.  Risings  of  the  lower  people 
took  place,  both  in  the  eastern  counties  where  the  Reformed 
doctrines  were  popular,  and  in  the  West  where  the  religious 
changes  were  disliked.   The  western  insurrection  broke  out 

ii  on  the  first  use  of  the  new  Prayer-n  ok.  The  insnrgeDts 
By  dnnaoded  the  continuance  of  the  old  service  and  a  partial 

restcwation  of  the  monasterlea.  This  last  demand  perhaps 
points  to  the  state  of  feeling  into  which  the  various  currents 
for  and  against  the  monastic  orders  had  at  Inst  settled  down. 
The  popular  belief  clearly  was  that,  in  the  former  state  of 
things  there  hhd  been  more  monasteries  than  enough,  but 
that  the  country  had  not  gained  by  sweeping  them  away 
altogether.  It  was  eminfintly  characteristic  of  the  time 
thst  this  revolt  of  Englishmen  waa  put  down  by  the  help  of 
Osnnan  and  Italian  mercenaries. 

The  reigu  of  Edward  was  followed  by  another  reign,  yet 
shorter  tiun  his  own,  but  not  lees  memorable.    The  nine 
Mn«c  dsys  wonder  of  Jane's  reign  was  followed  by  the  five  years 
of  Mary.   It  is  singular  that,  though  the  cruwu  of  Eng- 
land  had  so  often  passed  to  claimants  whose  descent  was 
wholly  in  the  female  line,  yet  3Eng1and  had  never  before  seen 
a  crowned  queen.    Hie  empress  llatilda  waa  never  crowned, 
•ndshs  bore  no  higher  title  than  Lady.  The  novelty  gave  rise 
to  some  cavil,  and  it  was  found  needful  at  a  later  stags  of 
^t'uy'a  leigu  for  Parliament  to  declare  that  a  qneen  of 
possessed  all  the  rights  and  ^wers  of  a  king, 
first  female  reign  waa  the  time  which  finally  settled 
stai  the  idi^otts  position  of  England.    There  can  bo  little 
PMA  doobt  Uut  thionglHmt  Edward's  reign  the  niaaa  of  the 
were  still  attache '  to  the  system  of  Henry,  that  they 


did  not  wish  for  the  religious  changes  of  Kdn-ard's  reign,  EO^otof 
but  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  bring  back  the  Ji^* 
spiritual  dominion  of  Rome.  They  were  for  the  mass,  but 
not  for  the  pope.  The  reign  of  Uaiy  taught  them  that  the 
middle  system  would  not  worlr^  that  one  ude  or  the  other 
must  be  taken,  that  the  mass  could  not  be  had  without  the 
pope.  Furthermore^  men  learned  to  connect  boiJi  mass  and 
pope  with  a  political  alliance  which  they  hated,  and  with 
a  persecution  different  both  In  kind  and  in  degree  from 
anything  which  England  had  before  seen.  As  toe  Mary 
herself.  It  is  as  .impoasiUe  to  deny  her  many  personal 
virtnes  as  it  is  to  deny  her  share  in  a  persecution  which,  vr^m 
whoever  may  have  been  its  advisers,  alu  at  least  did  nothing  ttcSuS* 
to  stop.  But  her  personal  ponUon  had  much  to  do  wi£ 
the  course  of  events,  religiotui  and  pdilicaL  She  was  the 
onl;r  person  in  the  realm  who  was  bonnd,  not  only  to  the  ronwnaJ 
anobnt  futh  and  ritual,  bat  also  to  the  snpiemacy  ofS^T* 
Rome.  The  iuprenaey  of  Rome  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  validity  of  her  mothu'a  marriage  and 
the  legitimacy  of  her  own  birth.  Ab  it  wa^  she  was 
simply  queen  by  act  of  parliament  She  natnr^  wished 
to  be  queen  as  the  Intimate  danditer  of  her  ftither.  And, 
if  she  was  bonnd  to  Rome,  she  was  no  less  bound  to 
Spain.  The  emperor  had  been  her  firm  and  her  only  friend, 
whose  influence  had  secured  her  life  and  her  freedom  of 
worship.  Another  sovereign  might  have  reetcHvd  the 
ancient  worslup  with  the  assent  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  ;  but,  with  Mary  as  qtieen,  the  restoratioa  of  the 
ancient  worship  meant  spiritaal  aubmissioa  to  Rome  and 
political  subserviency  to  Spain ;  and  in  this  the  nation  was 
not  prepared  to  follow  her. 

The  ecclesiastical  changes  ol^  Mary's  reign  began  at  the 
beginning.  She  caused  the  old  services  to  be  used  on 
several  occasions  before  their  restoration  by  law,  and,  by 
virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  which  she  inherited 
from  Henry  and  Edward,  she  caused  the  bishops  who  had 
been  deprived  during  the  late  reign  to  be  restored  to  their 
sees,  Foremost  among  these  was  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  became  the  queen's  chancellor  and  chief 
adviser.  There  seems  reason  to  think  that  his  share  in  the 
persecution  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  certain  that  sttpticii 
hie  conduct  in  secular  matters  was  that  of  a  patriotic,  and  ***""°"' 
even  a  constitutional,  statesman.  A  parliament  shortly  me^ 
which  declared  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
Katharine  end  the  legitimacy  of  their  daughter's  birth. 
The  ancient  worship  was  restored,  and  some  special  enact- 
ments of  the  two  late  reigns  were  repealed  ;  but  the 
ecclesiastical  power  of  the  crown  was  in  no  way  touched, 
and  nothing  was  said  of  the  restoration  of  the  papal  authority.  Tii«oid 
The  middle  system  of  Henry  was  thus  restored,  but  only  ^^^^S. 
for  a  moment  The  next  great  question  was  that  of  the 
queen's  marriage.  Gardiner  and  her  English  advisers 
favoured  her  marriage  with  Edward  Courtenay,  eari  of 
Devonshire,  whose  parents  bad  been  among  the  victims  of 
Henry,  and  who  was  descended  from  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Edward  IV.  But  Mary's  fixed  purpoae  from  the  begin- 
ning waa  to  marry  her  Spanish  kinsman  Philip.  Sir  Thomas  Tba  , 
Wyatt  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  father  of  the  imprisoned  Sulm4* 
Jane,  took  arms  to  hinder  the  marriage ;  but  their  enterprise 
led  only  to  their  deaths  and  to  those  of  Jane  and  her  husband. 
More  interesting  in  the  hiatonr  of  our  institutions  is  the 
fact,  almost  unparalleled  in  these  times,  that  one  of  the 
acensed  persons.  Sir  Kicholas  Throckmorton,  was  acquitted . 
by  the  jury  that  tried  him.  His  life  was  saved ;  but  he 
remained  for  a  while  in  prison,  and  the  jurors,  according 
to  a  costom  which  was  not  left  off  till  more  than  a,eeii- 
tury  later,  werefined.  In  the  next  year,  1554,  the  queen's 
marriage  with  Philip,  already  king  of  Ka^S^  took  uh|fe& 
This  first  husband  a  reigning  queoii  tijakaiidWHM  Ui 
England  uid  of  Maiy'e  other  fcingaomi  tat  her  lifsi  Intbe 
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D6XX  year,  hy  llie  abdlcatioii  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  succeeded 
to  the  Spanisli,  Italian,  and  Burgundian  possesions  ot  his 
father.  The  difference  between  the  position  of  Fhiljp  and 
that  of  Charles  is  to  be  noticed.  Charles  Y.  was  emperor ; 
alliance  with  an  emperor  was  simply  the  continuattoa  of  a 
policy  older  than  th^  Norman  Conquest.  But  Philip  was 
not  emperor ;  his  [tolicy  was  not  imperial  but  Spanish. 
The  marriage  made  England  for  a  moment,  in  an  European 
point  of  Tiew,  a  mere  tool  of  Spain.  At  home  it  no  doubt 
strengthened  the  movement  for  complete  reconciliation  with 
Home,  and  for  the  persecution  of  those  who,  after  being 
dominant  ia  the  last  reign,  were  deemed  heretics  in  this. 

la  the  year  of  Mary's  marriage  Reginald  Pole,  now 
cardinal,  came  back  to  England  as  legate,  and  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  England  knelt  to  receive  his  absolution 
for  the  national  schism.  He  confirmed  by  papal  authority 
various  acts  done  during  the  time  of  the  separation,  and  it 
docs  not  appear  that  the  ordinations  of  bisho[)3  and  priests 
which  had  been  made  during  Edward's  reign  were  ever 
called  in  qucttion.  And,  to  quiet  a  doubt  which  made 
many  minds  uneasy,  the  actual  owners  of  church  lands  were 
con&'med  in  their  possession.  An  act  of  parliament 
followed,  by  which  the  papal  authority  was  restored 
OS  it  hod  stood  before  the  changes  of  Henry.  Oardiner 
and  Bonner,  the  strenuous  opponetits  of  the  pope  in 
Heoiy's  days,  and  "Hudby,  who  had  gone  a  long  way 
with  the  changes  under  Edward,  were  now  bishops  of  a 
Church  in  full  communion  nrith  Borne.  That  is  doubtless, 
tiiey  had  seen  that,  at  ill  events  with  a  Spanish  king  con- 
sort, the  middle  system  could  not  be  kept,  end  that  those 
who  clave  to  the  mass  must  accept  the  pope  with  it  From 
this  time  we  have  two  distinct  religious  parties,  the  party 
of  the  pope  and  the  pfrtjr  of  the  Reformation.  These  last 
were  now  deemed  heretioa,  and  the  old  heresy  laws  were 
fevived  for  Hmt  destroction.  In  1055  the  persecution 
began,  and  it  lasted  till  the  end  of  llary's  reigo.  It 
differed  from  the  two-edged  persecution  of  Heiuy^  reiga 
in  two  points.  Henry's  viutinu  of  either  faith  were  com- 
paratirdy  few,  and  they  were  mostly  persons  of  some 
importance  In  the  three  yean  of  the  persecution  of  Uary, 
wore  victims  were  burned  than  in  tU  the  mga*  before  and 
after  put  together.  And  it  wu  a  peieecntion  which,  as  far 
as  the  laity  were  concerned,  fell  mainly  on  Tictims  whom 
Henry  would  have  scorned  to  destroy,  on  the  poor,  the 
halt,  and  tiie  blind.  No  layman  of  any  distinction  suffered ; 
but  on  the  Beformed  clergy  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  fell 
heavily.  Five  bishops  perished.  Of  these  were  Ridley 
and  Latimer — ^true  martyte  on  one  aide,  as  More  and  Ftaher 
on  the  other — Hooper,  the  professor  of  a  straiter  sect  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  less  famous  Farrar  of  St  David's. 
The  primate  followed  the  next  year.  He  had  been  lawfully 
condemned  to  death  for  hts  treason  in  the  usurpati<»i  of 
Juie;  and  his  execution  under  that  sentence,  though  it  would 
haTe  been  a  harsh  measure,  would  have  been  a  small  matter 
compared  with  many  an  execution  of  the  days  of  Henry. 
'He  was  spared,  probably  in  mercy;  but  he  was  spared  only 
to  bring  on  Maty  and  her  government  the  deeper  infamy 
of  burning  one  who  had  recanted  his  heresies.  The 
penecution  was  throughout  more  the  work  of  the  council — 
by  whom  Bonner  was  blamed  for  slackness— than  of  the 
bishops.  No  one  was  more  zealous  for  slaughter  than 
'William  Faulet,  marquess  of  Windiester,  one  of  the  new 
men  who  conformed  to  every  change,  and  who  died  in 
honour  under  Elizabeth.  After  the  burning  of  Crannwr, 
and  ni3t  till  then,  though  the  soe  hod  been  for  some  while 
vacant  by  his  deprivation,  Pole  succeeded  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  the  last  archbishop  in'  communion  with  Rome. 

The  last  days  of  Maiy  showed  the  impolicy  of  tho 
Spanish  match.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  tiie  first  acts  ot 
lliilip^  so  preeminently  the  Ofttholic  fcina  was  a  war  with 
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the  pope,  Paul  TV.,  in  bis  temporal  character.  Henty  of  Wvvi 
France  broke  his  tnice  with  Spain,  and  encouraged  F.ngiuh 
traitors  to  attempt  the  betrayal  of  Calais,  and  to  m:i!.'  .3 
actual  landing  in  FngUnH.  Mary  declared  war  in  1567, 
and  English  troops  shared  in  the  victory  of  St  Quintin. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  lost  of  Mary's 
reign,  the  French  took  Calais,  and  England  ceased  to  be  a 
continental  power.  She  has  won  back  that  character  in 
later  times  b^  the  momentary  poesession  of  Dunkirk  and 
the  more  lastmg  possession  of  Gibraltar;  but  the  last  relic  IxmM 
of  the  conquests  of  Edward  HL  now  passed  away,  as  the 
last  relics  of  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor  had  passed  away 
105  years  before.  For  a  few  months  Mary  bore  up  against 
sickness  and  neglect,  against  sorrow  and  national  duconteoL 
On  November  1 7,  1 558,  she  died,  and  the  cardinal  followed 
her,  having  been  for  a  few  hours  the  subject  of  Elizabeth. 

This  lOst  fact  brings  us  to  the  great  reign  wnich  ends  the 
period  vith  which  we  are  now  dealing.    Under  Elizabeth  BeinK 
that  which  was  wonting  to  complete  the  character  of  England 
and  of  Englishmen  was  added    The  religions  character  ui 
the  nation  was  now  fixed ;  and  its  religious  character  bod  no 
email  share  in  fixing  its  political  position  at  home  and 
abroad.    The  national  Church  retained  so  much  of  the 
middle  system  of  Henry  as  to  hold  in  some  sort  a  middle  rooSM 
place  between  Rome  and  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the<lfiM4 
continent    But  this  middle  position  at  no  time  extended"''* 
to  more  than  itrictiy  religious  points  of  doctrine,  discipline 
and  ceremoi^.    As  a  nation,  as  a  power,  England  has  bees 
essentially  Protestant  from  the  time  of  EUnbeth.    Bat  the 
fact  of  the  middle  position  of  the  English  CSioivh  led  to  the 
formation  of  religioua  bodies  at  home  whidi  parted  off  from 
it  in  opposite  diractiona  And  from  Elizabeth's  day  onwardf 
the  par^  of  farther  religioas  reform  has  also  been  tb6 
par^  of  political  f  reedonk   The  Pozitan  par^,  it  must  be 
remembered,  had  no  more  notion  of  toleration  than  any 
other  party  of  those  days.   Ita  ot^eet^  like  that  of  ^^^^ 
other  party,  was  not  the  mere  toleratioa,  but  the  exeliuiveiutf«f 
establishment,  of  its  own  system.    But,  on  the  one  hand,*^^ 
every  change,  every  debate,  helped  to  bring  about  leligioiit 
toleratioa  in  tibe  end.   And,  as  the  Puritan  movement  «m 
largely  a  movement  againat  arbitiaiy  authority,  it  was 
uecesaarily  a  movement  in  favour  of  freedom.    Bnt  in 
Enf^d  a  movement  in  favour  of  freedom  did  not  mesa 
the  establishment  of  anything  new,  but  the  restoration  of 
what  was  old.    It  meant  the  carrying  out  of  existing  Um 
which  Tudor  despotism  had  trampled  under  foot.   In  sny  | 
new  l^;islation  that  might  be  needed,  it  meant  the  falling 
back  on  the  old  constitutional  prbciples  which  had  been  ' 
always  acknowledged,  if  not  always  carried  out  in  practice,  | 
from  Edward  L  to  Henry  VL    Politically  the  strn^e  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  which  hod  its  root  iu  the  oontrorer 
sies  of  the  sixteenth,  was  the  repetition  of  the  struggle  of  j 
the  thirteenth.   Evea  in  the  religious  element  in  both  esses 
there  ia  a  likeness.    Earl  Simon  and  his  friends  did  not 
swerve  from  the  recuved  orthodoxy  of  their  day ;  for  tlis 
time  tor  stricUy  religious  cimtroveny  had  not  yet  coma  fint 
they  were  none  the  less  the  Puritans  of  their  own  day.  k 
revived  spirit      independence  marke  the  parliaments  of 
Elizabeth,  and  marks  them  in  proportion  as  the  Poritsa 
element  grows  stronger.   Elizabeth  loved  arbitrary  power 
as  well  as  any  soverdgn  that  ever  reigned ;  but  she  knev 
that  one  condition  of  holding  any  power  was  to  know  bo* 
to  yield,  and,  when  she  yielded,  she  yielded  gracefully. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Elizabeth's  personal  rehgioQt 
convictions,  there  con  be  littie  doubt  that  the  middle  eystdn 
of  Henry  was  tiiat  to  which  ahe  was  herself  inclined.  Bot^ 
she  found  that  its  complete  restoration  was  impoesible.  If  JJ^ 
it  had  ever  been  poeaible,  it  was  impossible^sow,  after  tbi. 
KGonciliatian  irith  Bome  snd  the  penecntum.   Her  nfen. 
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n.  wu  dicrdbn  obliged  to  ba,  not  ft  return  to  tlw  sytUm  of 
ber  htiwr,  but  a  reton^  iritb  etoie  modificatioDi,  to  the 
tjttm  of  ber  brotbei;  Tbe  tteaad  Mrrice-book  of  bu 
loim  wu.  taken  u  tbe  itUKlaid;  bat  some  cbangeewere 
wma»,  tbe  fint  ct  wnnl  nuoMttn  cbangei,  all  of  wbich 
hmbeonintiiedirKtiMiof  aretnmtotbe&itboc^  It 
ma  BUiabatb'a  pdioy  to  naka  bar  new  qntem  ai  little 
oSniifB  as  might  be  to  tboaa  wbo  itill  pcefaized  tbe  old 
■tata  wF  tbingi.  Sba  rrfoaed  tbe  tide  of  Head  of  tbe 
Ghindi  wfaiok  ma  4^teed  tober  t^^  parliament^  and  wbieh 
bad  bean  borne  Ij  Henry,  1^  Edmid,  and  hj  Mary  np  to 
the  ■Bcancfliation  with  Bomft  Sba  canaed  iome  paatagea  in 
the  pcayerboofc,  iriuoh  were  apedaUjoffanaive  to  tbe  papal 
par^,  to  ba  left  out  The  forty-two  articlea  of  Edward 
WN«  not  anfmead  in  the  earlier  yearn  of  ber  reign,  and  when 
thqr  ware  anfotced,  they  ware  cut  down  to  thir^-nine. 
One  favonrita  doctrine  of  the  Beformen,  the  Uwfolneea  of 
mairiige  in  the  de^,  Eliaabetb  could  nerer  be  brought 
to  aanetion  by  any  legal  enactment  Tbe  practice  waa 
mmdj  winked  at  uxing  tbe  wbola  oi  ha  reign,  ami  waa 
not  Mgaliied  till  tbe  reign  of  ber  auocataor.  On  the  otbn 
hind,  the  utt-pi^  li^[ialation(tf  Henry  lAu  reatived  in  ita 
•obatance;  bnt  the  refnaal  of  the  oaths,  whi<^  under 
Hnry  had  carried  with  it  the  pains  of  treason,  in 
EUabeth's  first  legialation  cairied  wiu  it  only  loia  of  ofSce. 
Bat  wa  are  met  at  the  vary  beginning  with  th«  fact  that 
the  changes  under  Elizabeth,  less  violent  in  every  way  than 
the  chaogee  of  Henry  and  Edward,  met  with  a  mach  more 
dacided  (^position  from  tiie  bishops  than  the  changes  of 
Edward  and  Heniy  had  met  with.  Prelates  who  had  gone  all 
^  kngtha  with  Henry,  who  had  gone  a  considerable  way  with 
»^  Edward,  refused  tiio  oath  of  supremacy  andee  ElizabetL 
Oas  vbIj  of  the  if»i«*.ing  bishops  conformed,-  Kitchan  of 
Uandif^  who  bad  kept  his  see  through  all  changes.  Tbe 
mason  cbnbtleas  itu  that  the  rest  had  seen  tbe  hopeless- 
liai  <rf  the  middle  system,  that  they  had  chosen  thur  side 
■ith  tbe  papaoy,  and  that  they  could  not  either  in  con- 
nence  or  in  deceDi^  change  again.  The  mass  of  the 
deigy  conformed ;  so  did  the  great  body  of  tbe  lai^, 
tnelsdiDg  some  of  the  lords  who  had  voted  in  parliament 
■gainst  all  Elisabeth's  changes.  In  the  early  years,  of 
EUabeth,  though  there  were  two  discontented  parties  in 
(^uiite  directionflf  and  though  some  still  practised  tbe  old 
ritfla  in  secret,  there  was  no  open  separation  either  way. 
Elissbeib  always  profeaaed  that  she  did  not  force  the  con- 
•eiaoee  of  any  one,  but  that  tbo  English  senrioa  was 
•stabtiahed  by  law,  and  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed.  And 
there  doubtless  were  still  many  who  were  ready  to  conform 
wiUumt  approving  jast  as  they  were  ready  to  obey  the  law 
oa  any  other  subject,  even  though  they  might  wish  the  law 
to  be  altered.  It  has  even  been  said  that,  when  Pope  Pius 
IT.  msde  overtures  to  the  queen,  he  offered  to  admit  the 
tue  of  English  service-book  on  condition  of  his 
■npremacy  being  acknowledged.^  Such  a  compromise 
would  have  put  Uie  English  Church  in  the  same  position  as 
tha  bodies  kmown  io  tbe  East  as  United  Qreeks  and  United 
Armaniaos,  who  admit  the  papal  authority,  but  keep  their 
>tn  natiimal  usages.  Bnt  the  pontiffs  before  and  after 
Has,  Fftul  lY.  and  Hus  V.,  dealt  with  Elizabeth  in  another 
faibion.  In  their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  extreme 
■tippvtanof  papal  claims,  she  was  not  only  schismatic  and 
iMnti^  but  an  usurp er  of  the  English  crown. 
.On  this  laat  point  much  of  the  history  of  this  reign 
faHi^  both  domestic  and  foreign.    According  to  English 

.  *  aridoioft  OB  irhieh  this  itBUouDt  la  nude  *1U  be  fimiul  at 
ii  Hook'i  Livm  9/  Ou  Anl%biAop$,  tUL  821.  It  b  eatUlnlr 
nManes  m  woold  be  UMdad  to  uaeit  the  hot  with  tny 
P*H«angi ;  but  the  tal«  Is  not  vary  unlikely  In  1600,  tlioufh  it 
y»ld  b«  quit*  oat  of  pUoa  In  1570.  Thi  deUb«nte  InTentton  of  the 
■(My,  dbImm  pMliapa  at  a  mneh  lst«r  ttmo,  woaU  mlly  be  no^■ 
VBN^thiu  tbe  stoty  Itwlf. 


Jaw,  nothing  conldbe  better  than  Elizabeth's  parliamentaiy  Tb«  ■ne- 
title,  a  title  quite  independent  of  the  canonical  legitimacy  ^^iim 
of  her  birth.    But,  according  to  the  papal  theory,  ehe  was  blt^*^ 
illegitimate,  and,  according  to  the  hereditary  theory,  ber  K*r7^ 
illc^timacy  ezclnded  her  from  the  crown.    On  this  show- 
ing, tbe  lawful  queen  was  Mary  of  Scotland,  who,  at  the 
banning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  the  wife  of  the  dauphin, 
soon  afterwarda  Franda  n.,  king  of  France.    Francis  and 
Mary  took  lha  tidea  of  king  and  queen  of  England  and 
Irelwd ;  and  If  ary,  whether  at  the  court  of  Franc«,  on 
the  tfairaa  of  Scotland,  or  in  bw  prison  in  England,  was 
the  centre  of  all  the  h^ea  and  all  the  conspiraciea  of  the 
Boman  party,   ^lia  is  Hot  tiw  ^ace  to  go  through  ber 
story,  cloaely  oonnactad  aa  it  ia  tnronghont  with  English 
histoiy.   Aa  regards  the  aocoaaaiOD,  it  is  clear  that,  by  the 
will  of  Henry  XULf  tbe  daim  of  the  bonaa  of  Suffolk  waa 
undoubted.   But  it  waa  a  kind  6t  daka  which  needed  a  ciftimi 
claimant  of  poaitioD  and  abiU^,  like  Ridiard  oi  ToA  in  k  ^*  •>( 
fMmar  timea,  to  aaaert  it.   The  bouae  of  Suffolk,  en  the  sa^^ 
other  band,  waa  under  a  cloud,  tbroogh  a  aeriaa  of  low  or 
doabtful  marriagea.   Iluir  daim  tharaf ora  panad  oat  <d 
ttotica    The  queen  obatiuatdy  rafnaed  to  name  any 
snoceaaor,  or  to  allow  ai^  anaacsaor  to  ba  nunad;  and  aU 
daima  might  ba  looked  on  aa  aat  aude  by  an  act  which 
made  it  treasonable  to  maintMn  ai^  one  to  ba  tbe  lawfol 
successor  except  the  queen's  own  issu&   la.  tiiia  state  of 
things,  men's  minds  naturally  turned  to  the  Scottish  line, 
which  had  at  least  heieditaiy  descent  in  its  favour.  After 
the  death  of  Mary  the  religtona  ofaijection  no  luiger  applied, 
and  James,  her  Protestant  aon,  aucceeded  on  Elizdiatb'a 
death,  without  the  ali^test  opposition  fnnn  any  party. 
The  boose  of  Stewart  however  came  in  without  any  shadow  accouIoq 
of  parliamentary  title,  and  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  par-  m  m^* 
liamentary  title  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  if  tbe  irilf  of 
Heniy  VIII.  is  to  be  looked  on  as  valid  and  unrepealed. 

The  quiet  of  Uie  first  eleven  years  of  EUaabeth'a  reign 
was  broken  in  1669  by  a  rising  in  the  Korth  in  favour  of 
the  eld  religion.    This  waa  not  a  mere  popular  movement, 
like  the  western  and  eastern  revolts  of  Edward's  reign. 
Its  leaders  were  the  greatest  nobles  of  northern  Ene^d,m"ii)? 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.    It  ma,  '^"'"*' 
in  short,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Qrace  over  again.   The  insure 
rectum  was  pnt  down  with  a  good  deal  of  bloodshed,  but 
not  till  mass  had  been  again  song  in  Durham  abbey.  In 
the  next  year,  1670,  the  bull  of  excommunicatioa  and 
deposition  pronounced  by  Pius  Y.  changed  all  Elinbeth's. 
relations  at  home  and  abroad.    From  ibis  time  the  English 
Roman  Catholics,  from  a  par^  dissatisfied  with  change, 
become  a  distinct  and  a  persecuted  religious  body.    In  the  "^^^^ 
next  year  tbe  Puritan  movement  for  further  cluuige  ifi.  the  ueiaouei 
church  took  a  more  definite  shape  in  the  motions  of  Strick-  £!^^j!it. 
land  in  the  House  of  Commons.    About  the  tama  time  the 
first  separate  Paritan  congregations  began  to  be  formed. 
From  this  time  the  queen  and  her  ecclesiastical  ^stem  bad 
to  struggle  with  enemies  on  both  sides,  and  to  deal  oat 
persecution  in  different  measuree  against  both.    A  terrible 
engine  for  this  purpose  was  the  special  creation  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  Court  of  Hig^  Commiasion.  The  queen,  as 
Supreme  Oovemor  of  the  Church,  appointed  comnuBsioners^ 
derical  and  lay,  to  exercise  the  somewhat  nnd^ed  powers 
of  her  ofiSce.    Alongside  of  the  StarChamber  a  Idndred 
power  arose,  to  bring  men's  souls  and  bodies  into  sub-ThaHUt 
mission.     And  meanwhile  a  few  men  wbo  ventured  on^"^^^ 
specially  daring  speculations,  and  whose  tenets  were  con- 
demned alike  by  Roman,  Andean,  and  Paritan  orthodoxy, 
were  still  sent  to  the  flames.   The  Roman  martyrs  were 
many;  but  in  thatr  case  religious  and  political  disputas  wera 
hopeleBs^  mixed  np.  Conspirators  a^nst  the  jqnM>^ff<kPe: 
or  crown  could  not  be  allowed  ibiSbi^kpe  on  ui; 
religions  duty.  On  the  other  band,  acts  of  si 
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wonhip  vers  nuule  erinunal,  thoodt  liaUe  to  Uw  ftto  of 
treuoa  and  not  oi  henaj.    Plots  <tf  sQ  Idscb  went  op  tiU 

_        the  execntion  of  Mu7  Stewart  in  1087.  After  that  tima 
then  was  leas  material  for  plots ;  but  the  persecntion  want 

anw.It.  on  on  both  side*.    But  by  thu  time  the  foreign  lelattooa 
at  the  kingdom  bad  become  eren  more  important  than  tiie*  - 
oondition  of  things  at  home. 

At  the  death  of  Har;  Tndor,  England  wi*  at  war  with 

chanite  France  and  ID  close  alliance  With  Spun.  This  state  of  things 

III  reift-  lasted  duiing  the  early  part  of  Elinbeth's  reign.  Shshdped 
the  French  Protestants ;  but  she  concluded  peace  in  156'!. 

Im^  Dnring  the  test  of  her  reign  the  old  ennuty  towards  France 
died  out  EUiabeth  was  at  one  time  almost  ready  to  accept  a 
Catholio  httsband;  at  another  time  she  again  enconraged  the 
French  Frotesttnta.  Bnt  the  accession  of  Henry  ctf  Navarre 
made  France  and  England  friends.  Henry  and  ^izabeth  had 
a  common  enemy.  As  enmity  agsinat  France  died  ont,  so ' 
friendship  for  Spain  died  out  also.  Hiilip,  Elizabeth's  first 
anitor,  gradually  changed  into  her  moat  dangerooa  enemy,  the 
aasertOT  of  the  claims  ^  Uary,  and,  after  her  death,  her  would- 
be  aTenger,  and  moreover  the  assertor  of  the  claims  of  liia 
own  daoghter  as  a  remote  descendant  of  John  of  Qaunt  The 
Armada,  the  deaUngs  of  England  with  the  ineurgents  in 
the  Ketherlauds,  the  expedition  to  Cadii,  are  all  events 
which  stand  out  on  the  surface  of  English  h^toiy,  England 
now  stood  out  as  the  great  Protestant  power  of  Europe,  the 
maintainor  of  the  Protestant  cause  everywhere.  In  short, 
Et^ia  (he  reign  of  Elizabeth  finally  gave  to  England  and  English- 
n^muut  special  religions  character,  as  earlier  times  had 

I'owar.  given  them  their  spedal  political  character.  That  special 
political  character,  overshadowed  for  a  while  by  Tndor 
despotism,  showed  itself  again  towards  the  end  of  her  reign. 
The  England  of  the  seventeenth  century,  free  and  Protest- 
ant, was  now  fully  formed.  Hie  course  of  tHe  century  of 
which  Elizabeth  only  saw  the  opening  was  to  win  back 
the  freedom  of  England,  to  confirm  the  national  Prote^ 
tantiim,  and  to  take  the  first  steps  towards  that  religions 
toleration  on  both  lidet  of  which  the  age  <^  EUabeth  had 
not  dreamed. 

f  But  another  feature  in  the  character  of  England  was 
added  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  If  England  now  took  op 
a  new  and  definite  position  as  an  European  power,  the  first 
oiMOT.  etepe  were  also  taken  towards  making  her  more  than  an 
dittuu"^  European  power.  In  the  days  of  Edward  and  Mary  English 
com-  commerce  and  maritime  enterprise  had  a  new  range  opened 
'"'^  tt>  them  by  the  beginning  of  intercourse  vrith  Russia.  That 
nation,  great  in  earlier  days  on  the  Euzine,  was  now  shot 
ont  from  all  eonthem  and  western  outiets,  and  access  to  her 
one  haven  of  Archangel  could  be  had  only  by  the  Frozen 
Ocean  and  the  White  Sea,  Under  Elizabeth  maritime 
enterprise,  commerdal  and  warlike,  took  a  far  wider  range. 
AmAncan  eoloniiatira  did  not  as  yet  begin  ;  Indian  do- 
nioKm  ma  yet  more  distant ;  bnt  it  was  in  these  times  that 
the  first  it^»  wen  taken  towards  both.  The  seamen  of 
England  now  broke  into  the  preserved  maritime  empire  of 
Spain,  and  gave  the  land  whidi  was  to  pve  birth  to  Wash- 
ington a  name  m  honour  of  their  own  vir^  queen.  The 
mehihants  of  England,  chartered  as  usual  aa  a  company, 
now  fint  made  their  way  to  the  great  Indian  continent,  to 
behold,  nnder  the  rule  <Mf  Akbar,  that  raligioos  toleration 
which  Sizabeth  denied  to  Catholic  and  Puritan,  It  is  hard 
for  US  to  conceive  the  effect  which  was  made  on  men^  minds 
by  a  change  which  was  tactically  an  enlargement  of  the 
bounds  of  the  physical  world.  If  it  is  abenrd  to  set  np 
the  great  seamen  of  Elizabeth's  day,  Drake  and  Gilbert  and 
Cavendiah  and  Raleigh,  as  though  uey  were  fonltiess  heroes, 
it  is  eonaUy  unfair  to  decry  them  as  men  nrates.  They 
.Were  the  natural  creation  of  a  new  state  of  uings.  It  was 
.|u.t  theontically  justifiable,  but  it  was  in  no  way  wonderful, 
fC^jnen  of  all  nations  deemed  that,  in  new  and  barbarous 


i&Qos  and  seas,  they  mr*  set  free  from  tlu  ohligitiwia  of 
pnblie  law  iihich  bound  them  in  their  Enn^ean  homes. 
But  one  etain,  deeper  and  more  lasting;  dataa  fivm 
Elizabeth'*  dayi.  At  hmne  personal  davety  had  kng  been 
forgotten,  and  the  last  traeee  U  villainage  can  now  be  dia- 
oemed  only  by  the  most  piyitfg  eyes.  The  distant  entorpiiws 
of  England  now  bron^  back  in  a  new  shape  the  shame  of  rt*t 
our  euliest  dayi.  The  kidnapping  and  aeOing  cl  negroes 
now  become  a  chief  l»anch  of  English  commerce.  And  il 
moat  not  be  foivotten  thirt;  till  the  humane  dedsions  oi  the 
lost  centniy,  the  nc^ro,  like  the  British  captive  or  the 
English  criminal  of  andent  times,  was  as  much  a  slave  on 
the  soil  of  England  aa  he  was  on  the  soil  of  America. 

The  completed  national  character  of  England  datee  frcm 
the  dayi  of  the  Tudors,  and  mainly  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  From  this  time,  in  dealing  with  the  actors  id 
English  history,  we  seem,  mora  thoroughly  than  in  any 
earlier  time,  to  be  dealing  with  men  vho  are  in  all  thin^ 
our  own  fetlowai  One  main  cause  of  this  is  that  the 
language  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  ear  East  form  of 
English  which  an  ordinary  modem  reader  can  nnderstaod  lu- 
without  an  effort  The  handwriting  of  the  sizteeentb  Se? 
century  is  harder  to  read  than  the  handwriting  of  any  age  ^ 
before  or  since.  l*he  spelling  of  the  sixteen^  century  is 
more  chaotic  and  unreasonable  than  the  spelling  of  any  age 
before  or  since.  Bnt  the  language  itself,  when  taken  out 
of  its  imcouth  clothing,  is  in  tiie  main  tntelligihie,  even  to 
those  who  have  not  made  language  a  ^>eeial  study.  Hie 
philologer  sees  that  ibe  language  of  the  nineteenUi  century 
is  the  same,  by  unbroken  personal  unity,  as  the  language 
of  the  fifth  century.  He  sees  that  the  changes  which  dis- 
tinguish the  language  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the 
language  of  the  fifth  century  wen  fully  accomplished  by  the 
fourteenth.  But  all  this  is  for  the  philol<^{Ar.  The  ordi- 
nary reader,  who  reads  merely  for  the  matter  or  the  s^ls 
of  his  book,  cannot  understd^d  the  langnage  of  the  fifth 
century  at  all ;  he  can  nndentand  the  language  of  the  four- 
teenth Century  only  with  an  effort.  But  the  language  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  clear  to  every  one  who  reads  with 
decent  attention.  It  is  near  enough  to  the  speech  of  our 
own  times  to  be  understood ;  it  is  far  enorigh  removed  f  ron 
the  speech  of  our  own  times  to  have  an  archaic  flavour, 
venerable  or  quaint,  according  to  the  matter  in  band  aod 
its  treatment  The  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  giva 
us  the  earliest  English  writings  in  prose  and  verse  which 
we  read  simply  as  literature.  Spenser  and  Shakespere,  Biw 
Hooker  and  Raleigh,  stand  to  us  in  a  different  relation  from  utcn 
Cwdmon,  or  even  from  Chaucer.  And,  greater  than  all,  the 
sixteenth  century  has  given  n^  in  our  notional  prayer 
book,  in  onr  notional  tnnalotion  of  the  BiUc^'  models  of 
the  Englidi  tongue  which,  as  long  as  they  anrvive,  will 
survive  to  rebuke  its  corraptetiL  For  them  we  have  to 
tliank  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  of  Edward.  Henry  firrt 
gave  his  people  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
then  restricted  their  use.  But  his  gift  went  for  more  than 
his  restriction.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  English  Bibb 
has  been  the  only  literary,  aa  well  as  the  only  religious' 
food  of  millions  ^  Englidunen.  The  Puritan  lived  in  tiu' 
English  Bible,  oa  the  mediicval  scholar  hod  lived  in  ^ni^ 
Latin  Bible  That  two  great  works  of  sixteenth  centniy||iS 
English  have  been  familiar  tons  ever  since^  while  no  eariier^ 
writing  has  been  commonly  known  in  the  like  sort,!^ 

*  Th*  suthoriMd  vsr^n,  ss  it  •tsnda,  U,  ss  STMy  oas  kmn  * 
work  of  th«  MvmtMDth  contarr,  not  of  ths  lUtMnth.    Bat  it 
tb«  work  of  mon  whou  miods  had  bwa  fonnod  in  tho  tiztMnik 
ceDtniy,  and  tho  tntnilaUon  of  tht  iLrtMQth  c«ntvu7  wu  taken  w  il*. 
gronndwoik.   Wbuwr^  U  dapsrta  from  that  nwdsL  howcvir 
it  IIU7  gain  oi  a  not*  seranU  rapIMBftUti«uo^J|bk  Mi|^iMl,  <t 
»  K  pt«r«  Of  Eiwllah  sMge^^  rt|ti^&&^e^MHlw  Pnlptd 
,  tb«  tramlitioa  of  flsnrf's  dsT  mttd  ia  tlist  of  tbo  dm  of  JowhJ 
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ilmbtless  one  great  reason  why  the  EnglUh  of  the  sixteenth 
'century  is  the  eariieat  Eoglifih  which  is  commonly  intel- 
ligible. But  this  is  not  the  only  reason.  The  reifpi  of 
Elizabeth  is  in  itself  the  meet  marked  epoch  in  English 
titersture.  The  stirring  of  men's  minds  which  led  to  the 
great  political  and  religious  eventa  of  the  age  led  also  to 
'  the  anddeii  bnrst  of  a  whole  literature  in  verse  and  proea 
Id  the  aizteenth  century  the  English  drama  began,  modem 
En^iah  theology  began,  t^e  writing  of  histoiy  in  the 
Bodera  sense  and  in  the  English  tongue  began.  And  with 
the  beginning  of  a  school  of  new  writers  came  a  time  of 
more  diligent  care  towards  our  ancient  writers.  Tb»  fanatic 
religionists  and  greedy  spoilera  of  Henry  and  Edward's 
days  had  destroyed  ancient  veeorda  and  dmuudes  by 
ww^eaale.  The  hand  ot  EUabeth'i  fint  primate,  the  re> 
OowDed  Matthew  Faiker,  waa  itretched  out  to  mn  instaad 
d  to  imtroft  to  publish  instead  of  to  tear  in  pieces.  To 
hnpioos  care  more  than  tothat.of  any  other  man,  we  owe 
it  that  the  ancient  hiatoy  Enj^ond  can  be  read  and 
written. 

And,  as  it  was  with  langn^  so  it  was  with  eraything 
the  which  goes  to  moke  np  the  natioiial  life.  Ita  modem 
fbna  is  now  completed.  We  feel  that  the  men  of 
Elinbath'a  day,  her  statesmen,  hn  warriors,  her  poets,  and 
bar  dirinee,  are  men  who  come  near  to  onraelTea  in  a  way 
wUeh  the  men  of  earlier  times  cannot  do.  A  gap  of  more 
thsn  a  generation,  of  more  than  two  generations,  seems  to 
part  Wolsey  from  Burghley.  The  main  features  of  English 
loeiil  life  had  really  been  fixed  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
they  do  not  thoroughly  come  home  to  us  till  the  sixteenth, 
gi-  We  see  this  in  ~  its  outward  form  in  the  houses  of 
lia?Bi>heth*s  reign.  They  are  the  earliest  houses,  great  or 
■n&ll,  in  which  a  modem  Englishman  of  any  class  can  live 
with  any  degree  of  modem  comfort  In  point  of  style,  they 
hsTe  ^en  away  from  the  models  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  The  architecture  of  this  age  is  primarily  domestic. 
For  ecclesiastical  art  there  was  little  room  in  a  time 
whm  more  churches  were  pulled  down  than  were  built. 
Bepairswere  commonly  done  in  a  rough  and  clumsy  fashion. 
Still  there  are  a  few  ecclesiastical  building^,  ranging  from 
Edward  VT.  to  .Tames  I.,  such  as  the  tower  of  Probus  in  Com. 
wall  and  the  choir  of  Wadham  College  chapel,  in  which  the' 
dder  style  is  still  faithfully  carried  on.  The  revived  Italian 
■tyle  was  brought  in  by  Protector  Somerset ;  but,  as 
applied  to  whole  buildings,  the  fashion  did  not  take  ;  the 
details  became  a  strange  mixture  of  corrupt  English  and 
cormpt  Italiota ;  but  the  outlines  are  purely  English.  The 
EUxabethan  bouses,  with  their  endless  shifting  of  gables, 
are  often  actually  more  picturesque  in  outline  than  the 
hoDses  of  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy.  They  are  more 
distinctly  houses ;  the  features  handed  down  by  tradition 
from  the  castle  no  lunger  linger,  even  as  snrvivftla.  And 
tbey  are  of  all  sizes,  iHilaccs,  manor-houaen,  burgher  dwell* 
in^  in  towns,  solitary  farm-houses,  cottages  in  the  village 
rtreet  And  they  are  of  all  materials,  atone,  brick,  or 
timber,  according  to  the  district  They  are  the  houses  of 
,  on  age  when  law  waa  fully  established,  and  When  the 
different  ranka  oi  soeiaty,  though  the  distinctions  between 
thnn  were  Aw  more  slurply  drawn,  were  essentially  the 
"ung  as  ihey  are  now. 

The  objects  of  the  bonnty  of  fonnden  were  now 
BMeaarily  changed ;  but  their  bonnty  was  by  no  means 
oat.   Maiy  restored  serenl  monasBiriea,  which  were 
tpia  mppressed  by  Elizabeth.   Mary  also  restored  a  great 
put  ef  the  alienated  bishopi^  htnda.   The  plunder  of  the 
whops  also  wuit  on  all  through  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
S^^t  Berghley,  Hatton,  and  Baleigh,  and  other  statesmen  and 
■a"*'J<wirtiera,  made  themaelvea  great  fortunes  at  the  expense  of 
(%nreh.  Rnt  allwaa  not  spoliation  in  this  age.  Mary 
iod  Qinbcth  reatoitd  souie  of  the  collegiate  chnrcliM 


which  had  been  suppressed  under  Edward;  the  foundation  rjands^ 
of  colleges  in  the  universities  went  on  under  both  sisters  ;  SJJf^^, 
and  this  was  a  special  time  for  the  erection  of  schools  and  *!J^J^** 
hospitals.    Even  Leicester  has  left  a  memorial  of  this  kind 
behind  him.    And  it  may  pass  for  a  kind  of  charitable 
foundation  on  the  part  of  the  nation  itself,  when  by  a 
.statute  of  Elizabeth  a  public  prorisKn  was  first  made  for 
the  rdief  of  the  poor. 

Kigland  and  the  En^h  people  are  thus  thoroughly 
formed  in  the  shape  which  they  have  kept  to  this  day.  'Hieir  dikit. 
political  eonstitatim  has  Uvoi  through  its  time  trial, 
ready  to  come  forth  agun  in  its  full  strength.  The 
religions  character  of  England  is  fixed ;  her  European  post- 
taon  is  fixed  alsa  She  his  become  wholly  insular,  ready 
to  pl^  in  European  poUtioa  the  special  port  of  on  insular 
power.  At  home  Wales  is  incoiporatea  ;  Ireland,  now  « 
kingdom,  is  brought  mm  nearly  Uiaa  ever  imdn  the  rule 
of  its  queen.  The  time  has  now  come  iat  a  nearer  and  ft 
friendly  union  with  the  other  Idi^ran  which  hitiierto  has 
divided  the  isle  of  Britain  with  Enriand,  Tlw  lack  of 
direct  descendants  of  Henry,  the  ill  luck  of  the  deecendanta 
of  his  sister  Mary,  carried  the  English  crown  to  the  d» 
Bcendonts  of  Margaret,  and  called  the  king  of  Soots  to  the 
English  throne.  The  union  of  the  crowns  led,  as  a  necessary 
though  not  an  immediate  effect,  to  the  nniott  of  kingdmns,* 
to  the  time  when  England  and  Scotland,  political  nomes^* 
so  long  rival  and  hosb'le  names,  were  merged  in  the<onnmon' 
geographical  name  of  Great  ^tain.'  (i.  a.  r.) 


The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588  had  been  A«eev 
the  final  victory  gained  on  behalf  of  the  independence  of  aSSmX. 
the  English  church  and  state.    The  fifteen  yean  which' 
followed  had  been  years  of  snccessful  war ;  bnt  they  had 
been  also  years  during  which  the  nation  had  been  pre- 
paring itself  to  conform  its  institutions  to  the  new  cirenm- 
stances  in  which  it  found  itself  in  consequence  of  the  greet 
victory.   Wheii  James  arrived  from  Scotland  to  occupy  tiie 
tL  .u6  of  Eliza.beth  he  found  a  general  desire  fpr  change. 
E&pecially  there  was  a  feeling  that  there  might  he  some 
relaxation   in  the   ecclesiastical  arrangements.  BOmon 
Catholics  and  Faritans  alike  wished  for  a  modification  of 
the  laws  which  bore  hardly  on  them.    James  at  first  jameiL 
relaxed  the  penalties  under  which  the  Boman  Catholics  c^ottsa 
suffered,  then  he  grew  frightened  by  the  increase  of  their 
numbers  and  reimposed  the  penalties.    The  Qnnpowder 
Plot  (1605)  was  the  result,  followed  by  a  sharper  persecu' 
tion  than  ever. 

The  Puritans  were  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  king 
at  Hampton  Court  (1604).  They  no  longer  oaked,  as  many  Jimeii. 
of  them  had  asked  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign/  to  puiuu. 
substitute  the  Presbyterian  discipline  for  the  Episcopal 
government  All  they  demanded  was  to  be  allowed  pertnis- 
sion  whilst  remaining  as  ministers  in  the  church  to  omit  the 
usage  of  certain  ceremonies  to  which  they  objected.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Bacon  that  it  would  be  wise  to  grant 
their  request  James  thought  otherwise,  and  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  Elizabethan  con^rmity  more  strictly  than  it 
had  been  carried  out  in  his  predecessor's  reign. 

In  1604  the  Commons  agreed  with  Bacon.  They 
declared  that  they  were  no  Puritans.  themselTes,  but  that,  jaimbI, 
ui.sueh  a  dearth  of  able  ministers,  l^was  uQt  well  to  lose 
the  eerricea  of  any  one  who  woffo^ble  of  preaching  theio<»>*> 
gospel.   By  his  refusal  to  entertain  their  views  James 


'  Jatiie*  I.  W4B  wry-fond  of  calling  lilmwtf  "  King  of  Orest  BritatD,'*, 
*  gMgraplitcAl  datcription  vhlch  nmlnds  on«  of  Cnut'i  "  Kin^  of  iSI 
EnglMxL"  And  the  ume  ityU  wu  fruly  ued  hj  hia  ■ttccMMn! 
Bnt  the  Uagdom  of  Ortat  Britain  did  not  really  begin  till  Anna's  Art- 
of  Union.  Tha  mote  aocontte,  thougli  rarer,  AjU  of  t3i»  SUwuta  W 
"Kin(  of  lDflaad,8oi>tland.  France,  aadf  Ireland."  ^ 
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placad  himielf  ia  oppoaitton  to  tbe  Commons  m  a  matter 
vhieb  touohed  thnr  deeper  feeliDgi.  Ae  a  necessary  con- 
•eqiUBce  eveiy  dispute  on  questiona  of  smaller  weight 
■mmed  an  exaggerated  importance.  The  king  had  re- 
ceired  a  scanty  revenne  with  his  crown,  and  he  spent  freely 
what  little  he  had.  As  the  Commons  offered  grudging  sup- 
plies, the  necessity  under  which  he  waa  of  fiUing  vp  the 
annual  deficit  led  him  to  an  action  by  which  a  graro  con- 
stitutional question  waa  raised. 

From  the  time  of  Richard  IL  to  the  reigs  of  Maiy  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  raise  duties  on  exports  and  im- 
ports without  consent  of  parliament.  But  Mary  had,  under 
a  specious  pretext,  recommenced  to  a  slight  extent  the  evil 
practice,  and  Elizabeth  had  gone  a  little  further  in  the  same 
direction.  In  1606  a  mercliant  named  Bate  resisted  the 
payment  of  an  imposition — as  duties  leried  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  crown  were  then  called.  The  case  was 
orgued  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  was  there  decided 
in  favour  of  tbe  crown.  Shortly  afterwards  new  impositions 
were  set  to  the  amount  of  £70,000  a  year.  When  parlia- 
ment met  in  1610  tbe  whole  subject  was  discussed,  and  it 
was  conctusirely  shown  thtt,  if  the  barons  of  tbe  exchequer 
had  been  right  in  any  sense,  it  was  only  in  that  narrow 
technical  seiise  which  is  of  no  Talue  at  all  A  compromise 
attempted  broke  down,  and  the  difficulty  was  left  to  plague 
the  next  generation.  The  king  was  always  able  to  assert 
that  the  judges  were  on  bis  side,  and  it  was  ss  ^et  an 
acknowledged  principle  of  the  constitution  that  parbament 
could  not  change  the  law  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  crown,  even  if,  which  was  not  the  case  in  this  matter, 
the  Lords  bad  sided  with  the  Commons.  James's  attempt 
to  obtain  further  supplies  from  the  Commons  by  opening  a 
bargain  for  the  surrender  of  some  of  his  old  feudal  prerogo- 
tires,  inch  as  wardship  and  marriage,  which  bad  no  longer 
any  real  meaning  except  as  a  means  <d  obtaining  money  in 
u  oppmave  way,  broke  down,  and  early  in  1611  James 
dinolTrd  his  first  parliament  in  anger.  A  second  parlia- 
ment, summoned  in  1614,  met  with  the  eame  fate  after  a 
session  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  dissolution  ot  this  second  parliament  wu  followed 
by  a  short  imprisonment  of  some  of  the  more  active  mem- 
beiB,  and  by  a  demand  made  thnn^h  England  for  a 
benevolence  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  parliament 
had  neglected  to  meet  The  court  represented  that,  as  no 
eompubion  waa  nsed,  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  tUs  pro- 
ceeding. Bat  as  the  names  of  those  who  refused  to  pay 
were  taken  down,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  no 
indirect  pressure. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  breach  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  1614,  however,  was  the  resolution  taken  by  James 
to  aeek  refuge  from  his  financial  and  other  troubles  in  a 
close  alliance  with  tbe  king  of  S^iain.  His  own  accession 
li'tJ  done  much  to  improve  the  position  of  England  in  its 
rolation  with  tbe  Continental  powen.  Scotland  was  no 
lunger  available  as  a  possible  enemy  to  England,  and  though 
an  attempt  to  bind  the  union  between  the  two  nations  by 
frocdum  of  commercial  intercourse  had  been  wrecked  upon 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  Commons  (1607),  a  legal 
decision  had  granted  the  status  of  nations!  subjects  to  aXl 
jiersons  born  in  Scotland  after  the  king's  accesnion  in 
Kngland.  Ireland,  tt)o,  had  been  thoroughly  overpowered 
nt  the  end  of  Elieabeth'a  reign,  and  the  flight  of  the  earls  of 
Tyrone  and  Tj-rconnnel  in  1C07  had  lecn  followed  by  the 
settlement  of  English  and  Scottish  colonists  in  Ulster,  a 
measure  which,  in  tbe  way  in  which  it  was  undertaken, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  future  evils,  but  undoubtedly  ecnduced 
to  iocreone  the  immediate  strength  of  the  Eogliah  Oovern- 
iiient  in  Ireland. 

Without  fear  of  danger  at  home,  therefore,  Jjinen,  who 
Z3  kiug  of  Scwlluiid  bad  ULuu  no  part  iu  Oiiabuth'a  quarrel 


with  Philip  IL,  not  only  snspendad  hostiUties  immediatetjni 
on  his  accession,  and  signed  a  peace  in  the  following  year,  ^ 
but  looked  favourably  on  the  project  of  a  Spanish  alliance^  SfH 
in  order  that  the  chief  Protestant  and  the  dhief  Catholic 
powen  might  join  together  to  impose  p^ce  on  Europe,  in 
tbe  place  of  those  hideous  religions  wars  by  which  the  last 
century  had  been  disfigured.    In  1611  drcomstances  had 
disgusted  him  with  his  new  ally,  but  in  1614  he  courted 
Iiim  again,  not  only  on  grounds  of  general  policy,  bat 
because  he  hoped  that  the  Large  portion  which  wonld  accom- 
pany the  hand  of  an  infanta  wonld  go  far  to  fill  the  empty 
treasury. 

In  this  way  the  Spanish  alliance,  unpopular  in  itself,  vss 
formed  to  liberate  the  king  from  the  shacUee  impoa&d  on 
him  by  the  English  coustitntion.  Its  unpopularity,  great  *™ 
from  the  beginning,  became  greater  when  R&leigh's  execu- 
tion (1618)  caused  the  Qovemment  to  appear  before  the 
world  as  truckling  to  Spain.  The  obloquy  under  which 
James  laboured  increased  when  the  Thirty  Years'  War  brok* 
out  (1618),  and  when  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  whosent 
huabond,  the  Elector  Palatine,  was  the  unhappy  claimant  to  ^ 
the  Bohemian  crown  (1619),  stood  forth  as  tlte  lovely  symbol 
of  the  deserted  Protestantism  of  Europe.  Yet  it  was  not 
entirely  in  pity  I(X  German  Protestants  that  the  Iieartof  | 
Englishmen  beat.  Men  felt  that  their  own  security  was  at 
stake.  The  prospect  of  a  Spanish  infanta  as  tbe  bride  ol 
the  future  king  of  England  filled  them  vrith  au^iciooi 
terrors.  In  Elizabeth's  time  tbe  danger,  if  not  entirely 
external,  did  not  come  from  the  Qovernment  itself.  Kov 
the  favour  shown  to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  king 
opened  np  a  source  of  mischief  whic}i  was  to  some  extent 
real,  if  it  waa  to  a  still  greater  extent  imaginary.  Whether 
the  danger  were  real  or  imaginary,  the  conseqaenee  of  die 
distrust  resulting  from  the  snspiciim  was  the  reawakening 
of  the  slumbering  demand  for  fredi  persecuUcm  <rf  the  j 
Roman  Catholics,  a  demand  which  made  a  oompleta  fecoo* 
ciliation  between  the  crown  and  the  Lower  House  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  difficult. 

In  1621  the  third  parliament  of  James  waa  aommnned 
to  provide  money  for  the  war  in  defence  of  his  eon-in-Uw^ 
inheritance  in  the  Palatinste,  which  he  now  proposed^ 
to  undertake.  But  it  aoon  appeared  (hat  he  was  not^ 
prepared  immediately  to  come  to  blows,  and  the  Com  mom, 
voting  a  small  mm  as  a  token  of  their  l^alty,  passed  to 
other  matters. 

Indolent  in  his  temper,  James  had  been  in  the  halut  of 
leaving  his  patronage  in  the  hands  of  a  confidential 
favourite,  and  that  position  was  now  filled  by  Oeorgs 
Villiers,  marquis  and  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham, 
l^e  natural  consequence  was  that  men  who  paid  court  to 
htm  were  promoted,  and  those  who  kept  at  a  distance  fram 
him  had  no  notice  taken  of  their  merits.  Further,  'i 
system  of  granting  monopolies  and  other  privileges  had 
again  sprung  up.  Many  of  these  grants  embodied  soma 
scheme  which  was  intended  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  |ieM| 
public,  and  many  actions  which  appear  startling  to  us  wert 
covered  by  the  extreme  protectionist  theories  then  in  vogtut  , 
But  abuses  of  every  kind  had  clustered  round  them,  aw' 
in  many  cssea  the  profits  had  gone  into  the  pockets  ol 
hnngers-on  of  tbe  court,  whilst  officials  bad  given  their 
niwistnnco  to  the  grantors  even  beyond  their  legal  iKifffn 
James  waa  driven  by  tbe  outcry  raised  to  abandon  these 
monopolies,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1624  placed  the 
future  grant  of  protections  to  new  inveDtions  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  judges. 

l^e  attack  on  the  monopolies  was  followed  by  charges 
brought  by  tbe  Commons  before  tbe  Lords  against  personi 
implicated  in  carrying  them  into  execution,  and  tub- 
sequently  againot  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  as  gniUy  « 
corniptiuu.   The  suut^iULd  psakvd  Lv  Ibv  ^jjrds  viulhaW' 
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tilt  right  of  parliament  to  puntA  officials  vho  had  enjoyed  I 
tie  faTOur  of  the  crown,  vbich  had  fallen  into  disuse  since 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  York.  There  was  no  open 
contest  between  parliament  and  king  in  this  matter.  But 
the  iaitiatlTe  of  demanding  justice  had  passed  from  the 
cnwD  to  the  Commons.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
thi  effect  of  these  proceedings  on  the  position  of  parlia- 
ueoL  The  crown  could  never  again  be  regarded  as  the 
son  of  the  goTemmental  system. 
1Mb,  When  the  Commons  met  after  the  sumoaer  adjournment 
1^  a  new  constitutional  question  was  raised.  The  king  was 
■K  at  last  determined  to  find  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  asked  the  Commons  for  money  to  pay 
tbem.  They  in  turn  petitioned  the  crown  to  abandon  the 
Spanigh  alliance,  which  they  regarded  aa  the  source  of  all 
the  mischief.  James  told  diem  that  they  had  no  right  to 
discuM  business  on  which  he  had  not  asked  their  opinion. 
They  declared  that  they  were  privileged  to  discuss  any 
matter  relating  to  the  commonwealth  which  they  chose  to 
take  in  hand,  and  embodied  their  opinion  in  a  protest, 
which  they  entered  on  their  journals.  The  king  tore  the 
(iratest  out  of  the  book,  and  dissolved  parliameiit 
|w-  Then  followed  a  fresh  call  for  a  benevolence,  this  time 
kti  luon  sparingly  answered  than  before.  A  year  of  fruitless 
diplumacj  failed  to  save  the  Palatinate  froqi  total  loss. 
Tn  IB-considered  journey  to  Madrid,  in  which  Prince 
Chsiks,  accompanied  by  Buckingham,  hoped  to  wring  from 
tht  Spanish  stateimm  a  promise  to  restore  the  Palatinate 
in  complinient  ftnr  his  marriage  with  iba  udsat&,  ended 
ilao  in  total  failure.  In  the  autanm  of  1623  Charles  ra- 
tamed  to  England  without  s  wife,  and  without  hope  of 
Rgaioing  the  Palatinate  with  Spanish  aid. 
He  came  back  restdved  to  take  vengeance  npon  Spain. 
I  The  pariiament  elected  in  1624  was  ntdj  to  second  iiim. 
iHL  It  T(*ed  some  anpplies  on  the  understanding  that,  when 
the  king  had  matured  his  plans  for  Aanying  on  the  war,  it 
■honld  coma  together  in  the  aatnmn  to  vote  the  necessary 
nbadiei.  It  never  met  agaia  CharlM  bad  promised 
tks^  if  he  married  a  Boman  Catholic  lady,  he  woold  gnmt 
Bototeiatioirto  Uie  Enj^  Catholics  in  consideration  of  Uie 
muriage.  In  the  aatnmn  he  had  engaged  himself  to  marry 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  France,  and  had 
booad  lumself  to  grant  the  very  conditions  whidi  be  had 
dedared  to  the  Commons  that  he  never  would  concede. 
Hence  it  was  tiiat  he  did  not  venture  to  recommend  his 
father  to  summon  parliament  till  the  marriage  was  over. 
Hot  though  there  was  but  little  money  to  dispose  of,  he 
and  Bnckingham,  who,  now  that  James  was  sick  and 
infirm,  were  the  real  leaders  of  the  Government,  could  not 
endnre  to  abstain  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Eariy 
ia  1625  an  expedition,  under  Count  Mansfetd,  was  sent  to 
HulUnd,  that  it  might  ultimately  cat  its  way  to  the 
PaUtinate.  Left  without  pay  and  without  supplies,  the 
men  perished  by  thonsands,  and  when  James  died  in 
Iftreh,  the  new  king  had  to  meet  his  first  parliament 
burthened  by  a  broken  promise  and  a  disaitroua  failure. 

Vhea  parliament  met  (1625)  the  Commons  at  first  con- 
tented themselves  with  voting  a  sum  of  money  far  too 
tm  imall  to  carry  on  the  extensive  military  and  naval  operation 
iitii.  in  which  Charles  had  embarked,    ^en  the  king  explained 
kis  necessities,  they  intimated  that  they  had  no  confidonce 
m  Backingham,  and  asked  that,  before  they  granted  further 
•apply,  the  king  would  name  connsellora  whom  they  could 
trnst,  to  advise  him  on  its  employment   Charles  at  once 
dissolved  parliament     He  knew  that  the  demand  for 
tniniiterisl  responsibility  would  in  the  end  involve  his  own 
responsibility,  and,  believing  as  he  did  that  Buckingham's 
arrangements  had  beon  merely  unlucky,  he  declined  to 
•aerifies  the  miniatpr  whom  he  trusted. 
Charles  and  Buekin^n  did  their  best  to  «iu  back 


nodularity  by  strenttoos  exertion.  fhey  attempted  to  found 
a  great  Protestant  alliance  on  the  Continent,  and  they  sent 
a  great  expedition  to  Cadiz.  The  Protestant  alliance  and 
the  expedition  to  Cadiz  ended  in  equal  failure.  The  second 
parliament  of  the  reign  (1626)  im[>esched  Buckingham  for 
crimes  against  the  state.  Aa  Charles  would  not  dismiss 
him  simply  because  the  Commona  were  dissatisfied  with 
him  as  a  minister,  they  fell  back  on  charging  him  with 
criminal  designs.  Once  more  Charles  dissolved  parliament 
to  save  BuiUngham.  Then  came  fresh  enterprises  and 
fresh  failures.  A  fiost  under  Lord  Willougbby  was  almost 
ruined  by  a  storm.  The  king  of  Denmark,  trusting  to 
supplies  from  England  which  never  came,  wac  defeated  at 
Lntter.  A  new  war,  in  addition  to  the  Spanish  war,  broke 
out  with  France.  A  great  expedition  to  Rh^,  under 
Buckingham's  command  (1627),  intended  to  succour  the 
Huguenots  of  Bochelle  against  their  sovereign,  ended  in 
disaster.  In  order  to  enable  himself  to  meet  expenditure 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  Charles  hod  levied  a  forced  loan  from  his 
subjects.  Men  of  high  rank  in  society  who  refused  to  pay 
were  imprisoned.  Soldiers  were  billeted  by  force  In  pri- 
vate houses,  and  military  officers  executed  martial  law  on 
civilians.  When  the  imprisoned  gentlemen  appealed  to  the 
King's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  kabea$  corpus,  it  appeared  thcit 
no  cause  of  committal  had  been  assigned,  and  the  jadges 
therefore  refused  to  liberate  them.  Still  Charles  b^ieved 
it  possible  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  especially  to  send  relief 
to  Bochelle,  now  strictly  blockaded  by.tbe  Frmbh  Gorent- 
ment  In  order  to  find  the  means  for  this  object  he^^** 
summoned  his  third  parliament  (1628).  The  Commons  at  Aisat 
once  proceeded  to  draw  a  line  which  should  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  a  repetition  <^  the  IigariM  of  which  thqr 
complained.  Charles  was  willing  to  BOrrender  hn  claim  to 
Inllet  soldiers  by  force,  to  order  the  execution  (tf  martial 
law  in  time  of  peac(^  and  to  out  forced  loans,  bene* 
volences,  or  any  kind  of  temtion,  withont  consent  of 
parliament;  Imt  be  lootested  against  the  demand  that  he 
should  snrreoder  the  rig^  to  imprison  without  showing 
causa.  It  was  aigned  on  his  behau  that  in  case  of  a  greak 
conspiracy,  it  womd  be  necessary  to  tniat  the  crown  with 
nnusual  powers  to  enable  it  to  preserve  the  peace.  The 
Commons,  who  knew  that  the  crown  bad  used  the  powers 
which  it  claimed,  not  against  conspirators,  but  against  the 
commonwealth  itself,  rnused  to  listen  to  the  argument,  end 
insisted  on  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  Petition  of  Right,  in 
which  they  demanded  redress  for  all  their  grieftnces.  The 
king  at  last  .gave  his  consent  to  it,  as  he  could  obtain 
money  in  no  other  way.  In  after  times,  when  any  reel 
danger  occurred  which  needed  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary 
safeguards  of  liberty,  a  remedy  was  found  in  the  suspension 
of  tibe  law  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  such  a  remedy,  however, 
only  became  possible  wheu  king  and  parliament  were  on 
good  terms  of  agreement  with  one  another. 

That  time  was  as  yet  far  distant    The  House  of  Com-  nunniM 
mens  brought  fresh  charges  against  Buckingham,  nhose^j},^^ 
murder  soon  after  the  prorogation  removed  ouo  subject  ol»x*ooifc 
dispute.    But  when  thoy  met  again  (1629)  they  hnd  two 
quarrels  left  over  from  the  preceding  session.    About  a 
third'part  of  the  king's  revenue  was  derived  from  custums 
duties,  which  had  for  many  generations  been  granted  by 
parliament  to  each  sovereign  for  life.    Charles  held  that 
this  grant  was  little  more  than  a  matter  of  form,  whilst 
the  Commons  held  that  it  was  a  matter  of  right    But  for 
the  other  dispute  the  difficulty  would  probably  huve  been 
got  over.    The  strong  Protestantism  of  Elizabeth's  reigii 
had  assumed  a  distinctly  Calvinistic  form,  and  the  country 
gentlomea  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commona  were  resolutely  determined  that  no  other  theology 
than  the  Calvinistic  should  be  tiught  in  England.    IiiJhe  ' 
hist  few  years  a  reaction  against  it  had  arisen,  especially  iu 
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th«  tuuvemfcies,  and  those  wlio  adopted  tn  nnpopulu  creed, 
nd  who  at  the  same  time  ehoved  tendencies  to  a  more 
eeremonial  form  of  ironhip,  naturally  fell  back  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  croira.  CbarlM,  who  might  reasonably  have 
exerted  btmself  to  secure  a  fair  liberty  for  all  opinions, 
promoted  these  unpopular  divines  to  bishoprics  and  livings, 
and  the  divines  in  turn  exalted  the  royal  prerogative  above 
parliamentary  rights.  He  now  proposed  that  both  sides 
shonld  keep  silence  on  the  points  in  dispute.  The 
Commons  rejected  his  schema,  and  prepared  to  call  in 
question  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  clergy.  In  this  irritated 
temper  they  took  np  the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  great  public  ques- 
tion, they  called  to  the  bar  some  custom-house  ofBoors  who 
happened  to  have  seized  the  goods  of  one  of  their  members. 
Obarles  declared  that  the  seizure  had  taken  jiaet  by  his 
orders.  When  they  refused  to  accept  the  excuse,  he  dis- 
solved parliamentr  but  not  before  a  tumult  took  place  in 
the  House,  and  the  speaker  was  forcibly  held  down  in  his 
chuir  whilst  resdatioDB  hostile  to  the  QovBrnment  were  put 
to  the  vote. 

Eievf  R  For  eleven  years  no  parliament  met  agaia  The  extreme 
witi'ii'.ut  action  of  the  Lower  House  was  not  supported  by  the 
nsut,"  ''  P^pl^i  '^^^  l^iig  ^he  opportunity,  if  he  chose  to 
use  it,  of  putting  himself  right  with  the  nation  after  no 
long  delay.  But  he  never  understood  that  power  only 
attends  sympathetic  leadership.  He  contented  himself  with 
putting  himself  technically  in  the  right,  and  with  resting 
his  case  on  the  favourable  decisions  of  the  judges.  Under 
any  circuoutances,  neither  the  training  nor  the  position  of 
judges  is  such  as  to  make  them  fit  to  be  the  final  arbiters 
of  political  disputes.  They  are  accustomed  to  declare  what 
the  law  is,  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  These  judges,  more- 
over, were  not  in  the  position  to  be  impartial.  They  had 
been  selected  by  the  king,  and  were  liable  to  be  deprived 
of  their  office  ffben  he  saw  fit  In  the  course  of  Charles's 
reign  two  chief  justices  and  one  chief  baron  were  dismtssed 
or  suspended.  Besides  the  ordinary  judges  there  were  the 
extraordinaiy  tribunals,  the  court  of  High  Commission 
nominated  by  the  crown  to  punish  occlesiastical  offenders, 
and  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  composed  of  the  pnvy 
councillors  and  th«  chief  justices,  and  therefore  also 
nominated  bj  the  crown,  to  inflict  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
even  corporal  mutilation  on  lay  offenders.  Those  who  ro»e 
np  in  any  way  against  the  established  order  were  sharply 
punished. 

The  harsh  treatmBnt  of  individuals  only  calls  forth  re- 
sistance when  constitutional  morality  has  sunk  deeply  into 
■hip.    the  popular  mind.    The  ignoring  of  the  feelings  and  pre- 
moiM7.  jQdices  of  largo  classes  has  a  deeper  effect,   Charles's  foreign 

gilicy,  and  his  pretenUous  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
rttish  seaa,  demanded  the  support  of  a  fleet,  which  might 
indeed  be  turned  to  good  purpose  in  offering  a  counterpoise 
to  the  growing  navies  of  Franca  and  Holland,  The  in- 
creasing estrangement  between  him  and  the  nation  made 
him  averse  to  the  natural  remedy  of  a  parliament,  and  he 
reverted  to  the  absolute  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
Qcder  that  he  might  strain  them  far  beyond  the  warrant  of 
precedent  to  levy  a  tax  under  the  name  of  ship-money,  first 
on  the  port  towns  and  then  on  the  whole  of  Rng:1and. 
Payment  was  rcsiRtoil  by  John  Hampden,  a  Pfuckinghain 
shire  sqoire ;  but  the  judges  declared  that  the  king  was  in 
the  right  (1638J.  Yet  the  arguments  used  by  Hampden's 
lawyers  sunk  deeply  into  the  popular  mind,  and  almost 
every  man  in  England  who  was  called  on  to  pay  the  tax 
looked'upon  the  king  as  a  wrong-doer  under  Uie  forms  of 
law. 

Any  QoTemmcnt  which,  from  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  the  masses,  offends  the  sense  of  right  by  the 
levy  of  taxes  for  wh:.h  it  docs  not  voutuiu  to  £:<L  tbuit 
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consent,  is  also  likely  to  treat  with  unfeeling  harshness  tbc  uii 
religion  of  thinking  men.  So  it  was  In  the  reign  of  Cbailn.  ^ 
He  gave  auUiority  to  William  Laud,  since  1633  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  cany  out  his  desi^  of  reducing  tlic 
English  Church  to  complete  unifurmity  oif  ceremonial  The 
practice  in  moat  churches  differed  from  the  laws  under 
which  public  worship  was  intended  to  be  guided.  Land 
did  his  best  to  carry  out  the  letter  of  the  law,  under  tLe  . 
belief  that  uniformity  of  worship  would  produce  unity  of 
spirit,  and  in  some  cases  he  explained  away  the  law  in  the 
cUrectton  in  which  he  wished  it  to  be  bent  The  com-  I 
munion  table  was  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  church 
to  the  east  end,  was  spoken  of  as  an  altar,  end  was  fenced 
in  with  rails,  at  which  communicants  were  expected  to 
kneel  At  the  same  time  offence  was  given  to  the  Puritam 
by  an  order  that  every  clergyman  should  read  the 
Declaration  of  Sports,  in  which  the  king  directed  that  do 
hindrance  should  be  tlirown  in  the  way  of  those  who  wished 
to  danoe  or  shoot  at  the  butts  on  Sunday  aftemooo. 
Many  of  the  clergy  were  suspended  or  deprived,  many 
emigrated  to  Holland  or  New  England,  and  of  those  who 
remained  a  large  part  bore  the  yoke  with  feelings  of  ill- 
concealed  dissatisfaction.  Suspicion  was  easily  aroaaed 
that  a  deep  plot  existed,  of  which  Laud  was  believed  to  be 
the  centre,  for  carrying  the  nation  over  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  a  suspicion  which  seemed  to  be  converted  into  a 
certainty  when  it  was  known  that  Fanzani  and  Con,  two 
agents  of  the  pope,  had  access  to  Charles,  and  that  in  1637 
there  was  a  sudden  accession  to  the  number  of  converts  to 
the  Papal  Church  amongst  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  coniL 
The  rising  feeling  may  bp  traced  in  the  poems  of  Milton. 
L'AHegro  and  //  Penuroao — probably  written  iu  1632— 
are  fuU  of  thoughts  which  denoto  him  to  have  been  at  that 
time  of  no  special  school  The  Comut,  written  in  1634,  ii 
stamped  with  the  .impress  of  the  Puritan  ideal  without  the 
Puritan  asperity;  whilst  the  Lyeidas,  tn  1637,  contaias 
liiies  directed  aggressively  against  the  system  of  Loud  u 
serving  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Rome. 

In  the  summer  of  1638  Chaileshad  long  ce^^ed  to  re^ 
in  the  affections  of  his  subjects.    But  t£eir  traditioasiy 
loyal^  had  not  yet  failed,  and  if  he  had  not  called  m  them 
for  fresh  exertions,  it  ie  possible  tiiat  the  coming  revolntioa 
would  have  been  long  delayed.   Men  were  lealy  to  shoot 
applause  in  honour  of  PnriOn  martyrs  like  Frynne,  Burton,  I 
and  Bastwick,  whose  ears  vera  cutoff  in  1637,  or  inhouonr 
of  the  lawyers  who  aign«l  such  a  case  as  that  of  HampdeD.  ! 
But  no  signs  of  active  resistance  had  yet  appMrei 
Unluckily  for  Charies,  he  was  likely  to  stand  in  need  of 
the  active  co-operation  of  Englishmen.    He  had  attempted 
to  force  a  new  Prayer-Book  upon  the  Scottish  nation.  Aiiot 
at  Edinbnrgh  in  1637  quickly  led  to  national  Rustance,aiid 
when  in  November  1638  the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow 
set  Charles's  orders  at  defiance,  he  was  compelled  to  diooM 
between  tame  submission  and  immediate  war.   In  1639  he 
gathered  an  !&iglish  force,  and  marched  towards  the  border. 
But  English  laymen,  though  asked  to  supply  the  monty 
which  he  needed  for  the  support  of  his  army,  deliheiatoly  ' 
kept  it  in  their  pockets,  and  the  contributions  of  the  clergy 
and  of  official  persons  wore  not  nufficient  to  enable  him  b> 
keep  his  trooiis  lung  in  tho  field.    The  king  therefore^aj 
thought  it  bcHt  to  agree  to  terms  of  pacification.  Uis-^Kui 
understandings  broke  out  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  and  Charles  having  discovered  that  the  Scotch  were 
intriguing  with  France,  fancied  that  England,  in  hatred  of 
its  ancient  foe,  would  now  be  ready  to  rally  to  his  standari 
After  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  in  April  1640  he  <wcb 
more  called  a  parliament 

The  Short  Parliament,  as  it  was  called, 'demandal|^ 
redress  of  gTievance^^^ndonment  of  the  claim  to  letygiai 
khip-uu)noy,  _au<l  ,a  comploto  .change  in  Udi  eccIctsLulic^ 
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mten,  Qharln  thoogM  thid  it  would  not  be  worth 
Abile  evento  conqner  Sutland  on  raeh  ternu,  and  dijuolTed 
pailiaBAit. ;  A  fresh  war  with  Scotland  followed.  Wrat- 
'voiib,  now  earl  of  Strafford,  became  die  leading  advinr  of 
the-Ung.   With  all  tHe  energy  of  his  disposition  he  threw 
himidf  into  Charles's  plans,  and  left  no  stone  untamed  to 
fumiih  the  neweziwdition  with  supplies  and  money.  But 
M'  no  skilfalneu  of  a  commander  can  avail  when  soldiers  are 
L   determiaad  not  to  6ght   The  Scotch  croOed  the  Tweed,  and 
Charlea*!  army  was  well  pleased  to  fly  before  them.    In  a 
short  time  fHe  whole  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  invaders.    Charles  was  obliged  to 
leave  these  two  counties  in  their  hands  as  a  pledge  fur  the 
payment  of  their  expenses;  and  he  was  also  obliged  to 
snmmon  parliament'  to  grant  him  the  supplies  which  he 
needed  for  that  object 
ibj^    When  the  Long  Parliament  met  in  November  16i0,  ttiey 
were  in  a  position  in  which  no  parliament  had  been  before. 
K  Though  nomtDaUy  the  Houses  did  not  command  a  single 
ioldier,  they  had  in  reality  the  whole  Scottish  army  at 
their  back.    By  refusing  supplies  they  would  pat  it  out  of 
the  king's  power  to  fulfil-  hu  engagements  to  that  army, 
and  it  would  immediately  pursue  its  onward  march  to 
claim  its  rights. 
Hence  there  was  scarcely  anything  which  the  king  could 
Ma-  venture  to  deny  the  Commons.    Under  Pym's  leadership, 
of  they  began  by  asking  the  head  of  Strafford.    Nominally  he 
*^  Mu  SGCused  of  ft  number  of  acta  of  oppression  in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  Ireland.    His  real  offence  lay  in  his 
sttempt  to  make  the  king  absolute,  and  in  the  design  with 
which  be  was  credited  of  intending  to  bring  over  an  Irish 
army  to  crush  the  liberties  of  England.    If  be  had  been  a 
man  of  moderate  abilities  he  might  have  escaped.  Bat 
the  Commons  feared  hia  commanding  genius  too  much  to 
let  him  go  free.    They  began  with  an  impeachment 
Difficnlties  arose,  and  the  impeachment  was  turned  into  a 
t>ill  of  attainder.    The  king  abandoned  his  minister,  and 
the  execution  of  Strafford  left  Charles  without  a  single  man 
inpreme  ability  on  hia  side.    Then  came  rapidly  a  sue- 
eeanou  of  blows  at  the  supports  by  which  the  Tudor 
monarchy  had  been  upheld.    The  courts  of  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission  and  the  Council  of  the  North  were 
r    abolished.    The  raising  of  toyiage  and  poundage  without 
a  parliamentary  grant  was  declared  illegal.    The  judges 
^  who  had  given  obnoxious  decisions  were  called  to  answer 
for  their  fault,  and  were  taught  that  they  were  responsible 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  the  king.    Finally,  a 
hill  was  passed  providing  that  the  existing  House  should 
not  be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent 

It  was  clearly  a  revolutionary  position  which  the  House 
had  assumed.  But  it  was  assumed  because  it  was 
in^ 'impossible  to  expect  that  a  king  who  had  ruled  as  Charles 
1^  had  rated  could  take  up  a  new  position  as  the  exponent  of  the 
feelings  which  were  represented  in  the  Commons.  As  long 
•a  Charles  lived  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  an  object 
of  nspicion ;  and  yet  if  be  were  dethroned  there  was  no 
one  Bvailablo  to  fill  bis  place.  There  arose  therefore  two 
in  the  Honse,  one  ready  to  trust  llie  king,  the  other 
dUiDdined  to  pat  any  confidence  in  him  at  aU.  The 
difiaioa  was  the  ahuper  because  it  cuincided  with  » 
diftrenee  in  matters  of  religion.  Scarcely  any  one  wished 
to  M  the  Landian  eeremoniea  upheld.  But  the  members 
*1»  favoured  the  king,  and  who  formed  a  considerable 
luiiiority,  wishBd  to  see  a  certain  liberty  of  religions 
Cm^^  together  with  a  return  under  a  modified  Episcopacy 
to  ne  forma  of  worship  which  prevailed  before  Laud  had 
takn  the  chnrdi  in  hand.  The  other  side,  which  had  the 
■B^ori^  by  »  fisw  votes,  wiahed  to  aee  the  Puritan  creed 
pmil  in  ftU  jfa  atricbiese,  and  were  favonrable  to  the 
otaUiabraent  <rf  the  Freabyterian'  disdains.  Thft.fcing, 


by  his  unwise  action,  tnrew  power  into  the  hands  of  his 
opponents.  He  listened  with  tolerable  calmness  to  their 
Grand  Remonstranea,  but  his  attempt  to  seize  the  fiv« 
members  whom  he  accused  of  high  treason  made  a  good 
understanding  impossible.  The  Scottish  army  had  been 
paid  off  some  months  before,  and  civil  war  was  the  only 
means  of  deciding  the  quarrel. 

At  first  the  fnrtnne  of  war  wavered.  Edgehill  was  a-n^tM 
drawn  battle  (1643),  and  the  campaign  of  1C43,  though  it"""* 
was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  king,  gave  no  decisivo 
results.  Before  the  year  was  at  an  end  parliament  invited 
a  new  Scottish  army  to  intervene  in  England.  As  an  in- 
ducement, the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed  by 
all  Parliamentarian  Englishmen,  the  terma  of  which  were 
interpreted  by  the  Scotch  to  bind  England  to  submit  to 
Fresbyterianism,  though  the  most  important  clauses  had 
been  purposely  ieft  vague,  eo  as  to  affonl  a  luophole  of 
escape. 

The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  with  the  defeat  of  iheP"*'- 
Royalist  forces  in  the  north,  was  the  result.  But  the  battleima  lad^ 
did  not  improve  the  position  of  the  Scots.  They  had  boen'*'^*"* 
repulsed,  and  the  victory  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  English 
contingent  The  composition  of  that  contingent  was  such 
as  to  have  a  special  political  significance,  [t  leader  was 
Oliver  Cromwell.  It  was  formed  by  men  who  were  fierce 
Puritan  enthusiasts,  and  who  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
intensity  of  their  religion  separated  them  from  the  mass  of 
their  countrymen,  had  learnt  to  uphold  with  all  the  energy 
of  zeal  the  doctrine  that  neither  church  nor  state  had  a 
right  to  interfere  with  the  forms  of  worship  which  each 
congregation  might  select  for  itself.  They  were  commonly 
known  as  Independents,  from  the  communities  which  had 
eprang  up  nnder  the  name  of  Separatists  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  which  maintained  the  principle  of  congrcga' 
tional  independence ;  though  many  other  sects  found  a 
place  in  their  ranks.' 

The  principle  advocated  by  the  army,  and  opposed  by 
the  Scotch  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, Oomjim- 
was  liberty  of  sectarian  association.    Some  years  earlier,  acd  tol*> 
under  the  dominion  of  Laud,  another  principle  had  been'"*^ 
proclaimed  by  Cbillingwortb  and  Hales,  that  of  liberty  of 
thought  to  be  maintained  within  the  unity  of  the  church. 
Both  these  movements  conduced  to  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  toleration, — the  one  by  permitting  those  to  worship 
as  they  aaw  fit  whose  faith  was  too  deGnite  to  enable  tliem 
to  be  content  with  outward  forms  by  which  their  particular 
belief  was  not  clearly  expressed,  the  other  by  allowing 
those  whose  charity  was  greater  than  their  polemical  zonl  to 
find  a  common  ground  to  worship  side  by  s\dg  with  othere 
whose  beliefs  did  not  entirely  coincide  with  their  own. 

For  the  present  the  Independents  were  to  havo  their  way. 
.The  Presbyterian  leaders,  Essex  and  Manchester,  were 
not  successful  leaders.    The  army  was  remodelled  after  Orar- 
Cromwell's  pattern,  and  the  kii.?  was  finally  crushed  at  S^'uiv! 
Naseby  (1645).    The  next  year  (/646}  he  surrendered  to 
the  Scots.  Then  followed  two  years  of  fruitless  negotiation, 
in  which  after  the  Scotch  abandoned  the  king  to  the  English 
parliament,  the  araiy  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
parliament,  whilst  each  in  turn  tried  to  find  some  baais  of  - 
arrangement  on  which  he  might  appear  to  sit  on  the  thione 
without  again  misdirecting  the  government    Such  a  basis 
conld  not  be  found,  and  when  Charles  stirred  up  a  fresh 
civil  war  and  a  Scottish  iavasiou  (164S),  the  leaders  of  the 
army  vowed  that,  if  victory  was  theirs,  tiiey  would  bring  nie 
him  to  justice.   To  do  thia  it  was  necessary  to  drive  out  a  S^«m 
large  number  of  the  memben  of  the  House  of  'Commons, 
by  what  was  known  as  Pndo's  Pu^,  and  to  obtain  frt>m 
the  mutilated  Commona  the,  dismissal  of  the  House 
Lords,  and  the  establUhment  of  a  high  court 
before  which  the  king  was  brought  to  trial,  and  setitaMd 
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to  deaUk  He  was  beheaded  on  t  leaffdd  outside  the 
wiDdom  of  WhitebaU  (1C49}. 
Com-  The  goreniment  set  up  was  a  goTemment  hy  the  com- 
JJJJj{j,_  mitteea  of  a  council  of  state  nominally  supporting  themaeWeB 
OD  the  House  of  Conunoni,  though  the  memben  who  still 
retained  their  [daces  vera  so  few  that  the  council  of  state 
vrwt  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  majority  in  the 
Jlouseu  During  elerea  years  the  nation  passed  through 
many  -vicissitudes  in  its  forms  of  goTemment  These  forms 
no  place  in  the  gradual  development  of  English 
institutions,  and  have  never  been  referred  to  as  affording 
precedents  to  be  followed.  To  the  etudent  of  political 
acience,  however,  they  have  a  special  ioterest  of  their  onn, 
ns  they  shoi^  that  when  men  had  shaken  themaalvea  looee 
from  the  chain  of  habit  and  prejudice,  and  had  set  them- 
selves to  build  up  a  political  shelter  under  which  to  dwell, 
t  hey  were  irresistibly  attracted  by  that  which  was  permanent 
[a  tiie  old  conatitatiooal  forms  of  which  the  special  develop- 
laent  had  of  late  years  been  eo  disastrous.  After  Cromwell 
had  suppressed  resistance  in  Ireland  (1649),  bad  conquered 
Scotia^  (1650),  and  bad  orartlirown  the  eon  of  the  late 
king,  the  future  Charles  IL,  at  Woicestor  (ICSl),  the 
value  of  government  by  an  assembly  was  tested  and  found 
wanting.  After  Cromwell  had  expelled  the  remains  of  the 
Long  Farliament  (1653),  and  had  set  up  another  assembly 
of  nominated  members,  that  second  experiment  waa  found 
equally  wanting.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one 
head  of  the  executive  government,  controUiog  and  directing 
its  actions.  Cromwell  occupied  this  position  as  Lord  Pro- 
tector. He  did  all  that  it  was  in  bis  power  to  do  to  prevent 
TbePro-  his  authority  from  degenerating  iutotyranny.  He  summoned 
teetoreta  two  parliamenta,  of  only  one  House,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  second  parliament  he  erected  a  second  House,  so  that  he 
might  have  some  means  of  checking  the  Lower  House 
wiUiont  constantly  coming  into  peisonal  collision  with  ita 
anthori^.  Aa  for  as  form  went,  the  constitution  in  1698, 
ao  far  aa  it  differed  from  the  Stnart  constitution,  differed 
for  the  better.  But  it  snfFered  from  one  fatal  defect.  It 
was  based  on  the  mle  of  the  swoid.  The  only  aulutitnta 
for  tradUioDol  authority  is  the  dearly  enreased  e^reaaion 
nf  tiis  national  will,  and  it  is  impossible  to  donbt  that  if 
the  national  will  hod  been  expressed  it  would  have  awept 
oway  Cromwell  and  all  bis  aysfem.  The  mi^ori^  of  tiw 
upper  and  middle  daaeea,  which  had  united  togetSur  agoiort 
l^ud,  was  now  remnited  against  Cromwell  Tha  Fuiitana 
themselves  were  but  a  muority,  uid  of  that  minority  con- 
siderable numbers  disliked  the  free  liberty  nceoided  to  the 
rects.  Whilst  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
proscribed,  every  iUiterato  or  frenzied  enthnsiast  waa 
nllowed  to  harangue  at  his  pteasore.  I^oee  wlu>  cared 
little  for  religion  felt  inanlted  when  tn^  saw  a  Oovmiment 
with  which  ^ey  had  no  eympathy  ruHtig  by  means  of  an 
army  which  they  dreaded  and  detested.  Cromwefl  did  his 
best 'to  avert  a  social  revolution,  and  to  direct  the  enei^es 
of  his  supporters  into  the  channels  of  merely  pohtical  chaii^. 
But  he  could  not  prevent,  and  it  cannot  be  eaid  that  he 
wishod  to  prevent,  the  rise  of  men  of  ability  from  poeitione 
of  social  inferiority.  The  nation  had  striven  against  the 
arbitrary  government  of  the  king;  but  it  was  not  prepared 
to  shake  off  the  predominance  of  that  widely  spreading 
aristocracy  which,  under  the  name  of  country  genUemen, 
had  rooted  itself  too  deeply  to  be  easily  passed  by.  Crom- 
wbU's  rule  was  covered  with  military  glory,  and  there  can 
I'o  no  doubt  that  he  honestly  applied  himself  to  solve 
domeHtio  difficulties  as  well  But  he  reaped  the  reward 
of  tliuM  who  Btriio  for  something  better  than  the  genera- 
tiun  in  whirh  they  live  is  able  to  appreciate.  His  own 
faults  and  errors  were  remembered  against  him.  He  tried 
ill  vain  to  establiah  constitutional  government  and  religious 
twlcratiuu.    Vfhea  Ito  died  {1G58>  there  remained  branded 


on  the  national  mind  two^troog  imiiressiona  which  it  took 
more  than  a  century  to  obliterate— the  dread  <d  tha 
domination  of  a  standing  army,  and  abhorrence  of  the  vs/y 
name  of  religious  zeaL 

The  eighteen  months  which  followed  deepened  the  im-  j 
pression  thus  formed.   The  army  had  appeared  a  hard" 
master  when  it  lent  its  strength  to  a  wise  and  aagadoiu  ' 
rule.    It  was  worse  when  it  undertook  to  mle  in  its  om  | 
name,  to  set  up  and  pull  down  parliaments  and  Govern-  ' 
mentb     The  only  choice  left  to  the  nation  aeemed  to  be 
one  between  military  tyranny  and  military  anarchy. 
Therefore  it  was  that  when  Moi^  advanced  from  Scotlsai) 
and  declared  for  a  free  parliament,  there  was  little  doubt 
that  the  new  parliament  would  rentl  tha  exiled  king^  lad 
seek  to  build  again  on  the  old  foundations. 

The  Bestoration  was  effected  by  a  coalition  between  the  n 
Cavaliers,  or  followers  of  Charles  L,  and  the  Fresbyteiians  * 
who  had  originally  opposed  him.    It  waa  only  after  th« 
nature  of  a  greet  reaction  that  the  latter  should  for  a 
time  be  swamped  by  the  former.    When  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Restoration  met  in  1 661,  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
entirely  excluded  all  idea  of  reform  in  the  Puritan  direc-  I 
tioD,  and  ordered  the  expulsion  from  their  benefices  of  ' 
all  clergymen  who  refused  to  express  approval  of  the  < 
whole  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1663).    A  previooi 
statute,  the  Corporation  Act  (1661),  ordered  that  sD 
members  of  corporations  should  renounce  the  Covenant  ui  , 
the  doctrine  that  enbjecta  might  in  any  case  rightfully  a^e  ' 
force  against  the  king,  and  should  receive  the  sacrameid 
after  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England.    The  object 
for  which  Laud  had  striven,  the  compulsory  impositioa  of 
uniformity,  thus  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Herein  lay  the  novelty  of  the  system  of  the  Bestoration. 
The  system  of  Laud  and  the  system  of  Cromwell  had  both  Tn 
been  imposed  by  a  minorify  which  had  poasasaed  itaelf  of  the  q,^ 
powers  of  government.  Tba  new  nnifonni^  wu  inqwscd 
1^  parliament,  and  parliament  had  the  natioi  behind  it 
For  the  firat  time,  therefore,  all  those  who  objected  to  the 
established  religion  sought,  not  to  alter  its  forms  to  soit 
themselves^  but  to  gain  parmismon  to  worship  in  sqmiste 
coogi«gatioaa.  Ultimatel^i  the  Dissenters,  aa  they  begii 
to  be  called,  would  obtfctn  their  object  As  soon  as  it 
bacama  clear  to  the  maaa  o.'  the  nation  that  the  disseBtwi 
ware  in  n  decided  minor^,  thary  would  be  no  xeasoi  to 
fear  the  ntmcat  th^  could  do  even  if  the  preoent  lihn^ 
<tf  worship  and  touting  were  conceded  to  them.  For  tlw 
present,  homver,  they  were  feared  out  of  all  proportioii 
to  their  nvmben.  They  counted  amongst  them  the  oM 
soldiers  of  the  Protectorate,  and  though  that  army  bad 
been  dissolved,  it  always  seemed  possible  that  it  nughi 
spring  to  arms  once  more.  A  bitter  experience  had  tsngbt 
^nen  that  a  hundred  of  Oliver's  Ironsides  might  es^7 
chase  a  tliousaud  Cavaliers ;  and  as  long  as  this  daoger  vsi 
believed  to  exist,  every  effort  would  be  made  to  keep 
dissent  from  spreading.  Hence  the  Conventicle  Act 
(1664)  imposed  penaltiea  on  those  taking  part  in  relipooi 
meetings  in  private  houses  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  (1665) 
forbade  the  expelled  clergyman  to  come  within  five  mil* 
ot  8  corporate  borough,  the  very  place  where  he  waa  moit 
likely  to  secure  adherance,  unless  he  would  swear  lui 
adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance. 

The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was  evidently  Uiat  hj 
which,  at  this  time,  the  loyal  subject  was  distinguitbed 
from  those  whom  be  stigmatized  as  disloyal  Yet  sfeo 
the  most  loyal  foiyid  that,  if  it  was  wrong  to  take  np^ 
arms  against  the  king,  it  might  be  right 'to  oppose  him  is 
other  ways.  Even  the  Cavaliers  did  not  wish  to  k*' 
Charles  1£.  an  absolute  sovereign.  They  wished  to  n- 
construct  the  system  which  had  been  violently  interrupted 
by  the  events  «f  the  autumn  of  1641,  an<k|o  found  eoTcrn* 
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flMDt  OD  fha  ctMpentioii  betveeu  king  and  pai^uunt, 
withoirt  defining  to  thenuelTeB  vbat  tcb  to  be  done  if 
the  lin^i  condoet  beeune  insoffenble.  Openly;  indeed, 
<AMrl»  IL  did  not  {one  them  to  Teconnder  tiieir  poeilion. 
fle  did  not  thnut  members  of  the  Commons  into  prison, 
Of  issos  writs  for  ship-money.  He  laul  no  claim  to  taxs- 
tion  which  had  not  been  grantad  by  pariiamant.  Bnt  he 
m  was  eztiaragant  and  ulf-indolgent,  end  he  wanted  more 
'  money  than  they  wen  willing  to  snpply.  A  var  widi  the 
Dutch  fanke  on^  and  there  were  strmig  mipieions  that 
ChariN  allied  monsf  voted  for  the  fleet  to  the  m&in- 
tenance  of  a  Ticioiu  and  laznriouB  oourL  Against  the 
Tic*  and  loxory,  indeed,  little  objection  was  likely  to  be 
broog^t  The  orer-haate  of  the  Puritans  to  drill  England 
into  ways  of  momlity  and  virtue  had  thrown  at  leatt  the 
apper  classes  into  a  alongh  of  revelry  and  baseness.  But 
if  the  vice  did  not  appear  objectionable  the  expense  did, 
sod  a  new  chapter  in  the  financial  hist^Nry  of  the  Oovemment 
VIS  o[>ened  when  the  Commons,  having  previously  gained 
ccntrol  over  taxation,  proceeded  to  vindicate  their  right 
^  to  coDtroI  expenditure. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  taxation  was  concerned,  the  Long 
^  Psrlisment  had  not  left  its  snecessor  mnch  to  do.  The 
■b«ditioD  of  feudal  teDures  and  purveyance  had  long  been 
demanded,  and  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  which 
bad  been  mooted  in  the  reign  of  James  L  is  only  notable 
u  sfibrding  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  tendency  of 
a  ain^^e  cUua  to  shift  burdens  off  its  own  shoulders.  The 
predominant  landowners  preferred  the  grant  of  an  excise 
vhidi  would  be  taken  out  of  all  pockets  to  a  land-tax  which 
vonld  exclnsively  be  felt  by  those  who  were  relieved  by 
tbe  abolition  of  the  tonnree.  The  question  of  expenditure 
WIS  constantly  telling  on  the  relations  between  the  king 
ind  tlu  House  of  Commons.  After  the  Poiitan  army  had 
been  disbanded,  the  king  resolved  to  keep  on  foot  a  petty 
force  ti  6000  men,  and  he  had  mnch  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing for  it  out  of  a  revenue  which  had  not  been  intended 
by  those  who  voted  it  to  be  nsed  for  such  a  purpose. 

came  the  Dutch  war,  bringing  with  it  a  suspicion  that 
some  at  least  of  the  money  given  for  pajing  sailors  and 
fitting  out  ships  was  employed  by  Charles  on  very  different 
objects.  The  Commons  accordingly,  in  1665,  succeeded  in 
enforcing,  on  precedents  derived  from  the  reigns  of  Bichard, 
n.  and  Henry  IV.,  the  rij^t  of  appropriating  the  supplies 
ftanted  to  special  objects ;  and  with  more  difficulty  they 
obtsiued,  in  1 666,  the  appointment  of  a  commission  em- 
powered to  investigate  irregularities  in  the  issue  of  moneys. 
Bach  measures  were  the  complement  of  the  control  over 
lazstum  which  they  had  previously  gained,  and  as  far  as 
disir  power  of  supervision  went,  it  constituted  them  and 
not  tas  king  the  directors  of  the  course  of  government  If 
tkis  result  iras  not  iounediately  felt,  it  was  because  the 
king  hsd  a  laige  certain  revenue  voted  to  him  for  life,  so 
tbat,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  was  only  his  extraordinary 
expeaaes  which  eonld  be  brooght  nndez  parliamentary 
WttfA.  Sot  did  max  the  tenewal  of  parliamentary 
impeachment,  vridch  ended  in  the  banishment  of  Lord 
CbanceUM  dareikdon  (1667),  bring  on  aaj  direct  ooUisiiai 
the  Icing.  If  the  Conuuma  wiahed  to  be  rid  of  lum 
becuse  ha  nj^ald  tlw  |«erogatiTC{,  tha  king  was  equally 
dewons  to  be  rid  of  him  beoaoae  ha  leoked  coldly  on  the 
loosanesB  ^  the  i^al  morals. 

The  great  motivB  power  of  the  later  pditica  of  the  mm 
vastobe  fonnd  bcTond  the  channel  Tothe  men  of  the 
J"  d»7s  of  Charles  XL  Lewis  JJ7.  of  France  was  what 
mm.  thj^  n,  ol  Spain  had  been  to  the  men  of  the  days  of 
Biabcth.  Qiadnally,  in  foreign  policy,  the  commercial 
eunilation  with  the  Dutch,  which  found  vent  in  one  war  in 
|the  time  of  the  Coaaraonweahh,  and  in  two  wars  in  the 
tfns  of  Charles  IL.  gsvs  way  to  a  dread,  rising  into  hatred,- 


of  the  arrogant  potentate  who,  at  the  head  of  the  mightiest 
army  in  fluro|>e,  treated  with  contempt  all  rights  which 
Mine  into  collision  with  his  own  washes.  Kor  was  Lewis 
XlV.  merely  to  be  feared  as  a  militery  or  political 
opponent.  Even  when  he  was  on  bad  terms  with  the 
pope  he  was  a  warm  nidiolder  of  the  Papal  Chnndi,  and 
Prutestante  began  to  ask  whetlur  their  relij^  would  h>ng 
be  safe  if  other  states  succumbed  to  his  arms.  Soon,  too, 
sospidoDt  aroae  that  there  were  those  in  Enghind  who 
might  be  glad  to  use  hia  assistance  for  the  overthrow  of 
Protestantism  at  home. 

In  fact,  the  danger  waa  to  the  fuU  aa  great  as  it  waa 
imagined  to  be.  The  king  was  as  moch  a  Roman  Catholic  aa 
he  was  anything  at  tSi,  utd  in  his  annoyance  at  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Onnmona  with  his  expenditure  he  thought 
it  a  fine  thing  to  lead  an  easy  uncontrolled  axistenee  aa 
the  pensioner  of  the  great  king  In  16T0  the  aecret 
treaty  of  Dover  wss  signed.  Charles  was  to  receive  fran 
Louis  ,£200,000  a  year,  and  the  aid  of  6000  French  troops, 
to  enable  him  to  declare  himself  a  convert,  and  to  obtain 
special  advantages  for  his  religion,  vhilst  he  was  also  to 
place  the  forces  of  En^nd  at  Lewis's  disposal  for  hia 
purposes  of  aggression  on  the  Continent 

Charles  had  no  difficulty  in  stirring  up  the  commercial  second 
jealousy  of  England  so  as  to  bring  about  a  second  Dutch  wlV^i^ud 
war  (1672).   T^is  next  year,  unwilling  to  face  the  dangers  g^'Sffc. 
of  bis  larger  plan,  he  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  dnisance. 
(1673).    By  a  single  act  of  the  prerogative  the  king 
suspended  all  penal  laws  against  Boman  Catholics  and 
dissenters  alike. 

The  cavalier  parliament  had  been  gradually  drifting  ne 
into  opposition  to  the  crown.  But  to  the  end  it  was  true  ^i^^!n^ 
to  its  resolution  to  retain  the  political  predominance  of 
the  English  Church.  It  dreaded  the  Bonum  Catholica.  diftwn. 
It  hated  and  despised  the  dissenters.  Under  any  circum- 
stauces  an  indulgence  would  have  been  moet  distasteful 
to  it  But  the  growing  belief  that  the  whole  scheme  was 
merely  intended  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Boman 
Gathi^cs  converted  ito  dislike  into  deadly  opposition. 
Tet  it  resolved  to  base  its  opposition  upon  constitn- 
tional  grounds.  The  right  claimed  by  the  king  to  suspend 
the  laws  was  questioned,  end  his  claim  to  special  authority 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  treated  with  contempt  The 
king  gave  way,  and  withdrew  his  declaration.  But  no 
solemn  Act  of  Parliament  declared  it  to  be  illegal,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  it  would  be  heard  of  again. 

The  Commons  followed  up  their  blow  by  passing  the 
Test  Act,  making  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  accord- Tiis  ma 
ing  to  the  forma  of  Uie  Church  of  England,  and  the  ^ 
renunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  transubatantiatioo,  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  office.  At  once  it  appeared  what  a 
hcdd  Uie  members  of  Um  obnoxious  church  had  had  upon 
the  administratioa  of  the  stata,  The  lord  high  admiral, 
the  lord  tveaaurer,  and  a  secretary  of  state  refused  to 
take  the  test  The  latA  high  admiral  wsh  tiu  heir  to 
the  throne,  the  kin^s  brother,  the  dnke  of  York. 

Charles,  as  usual,  bent  before  the  storm.  In  Danl^^  he 
found  h  minister  whose  views  answered  precisely  to  the 
views  of  the  existing  House  of  Comnums.  Like  the  Com-  Danbr>f 
nums,  D^fil^  wished  to  silence  both  Roman  Cathidioi  and 
diaaenterst  Like  the  Commons,  to<^  he  wished  to  embark 
on  a  foreign  ^oUtj  hoetile  to  Fr&ace.  Bnt  he  served  a 
maater  who  regarded  Lewis  less  as  a  possible  adveraaij 
than  as  a  possible  paymaster.  Sometimes  Danby  was 
allowed  to  do  as  he  Uked,  and  the  marriage  of  .tha 
duke  of  York's  eldest  daughter  Mary  to  her  cousim' tlie 
prince  of  Orange  was  the  moet  lasting  result  of  his  odhuii^ 
utration.  Mom  often  he  was  obliged  to  follow  (^1^1^ 
Charles  led,  and  Charles  was  constantly  ready  to  soUF-  w 
neutrality  of  England  for  large  sums  of  Fr«n^j[qld,>'4tt 
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last  one  of  these  negotiatioiu  was  detected^  ana  Uaxxbyi 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  instead  of  the  unwilling 
^nstnunent  of  the  intrigae,  was  impeached."  In  order  to 
;BaTe  his  minister,  Charles  dissolTed  parliament  (1678). 

Charles  could  not  hare  chosen  a  more  unlucky  time  for 
his  own  qniet.  •  .The  strong  feeling  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  quickened  into  a  flune  by  a  great  im- 
posture.  The  inventors  of  the  so-called  Popish  plot  chafed 
the  leading  English  Roman*' Catholics  with  a  design  to 
murder  the  king.  Judges  and  juries  alike  were  maddened 
with  excitement,  and  listened  greedily  to  the  liee  which 
poured  forth  from  the  lips  of  profligate  informers.  Inno- 
cent blood  was  shed  in  abundance. 

The  excitement  had  its  root  in  the  uneasy  fettling  caused 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Three  parliamentswere  summoned  and  dissolved. 
In  each  parliament  ^e  main  question  at  issue  between 
the  Commons  and  the  crown  was  the  Exclusion  Bill,  by 
which  the  Commons  sought  to  deprive  the  duke  of  York 
of  his  inheritance ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  wished  the  crown  to  descend  to  the  king's 
illegitimate  son,  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

The  principles  by  which  the  Commons  were  guided  in 
these  parliaments  were  very  different  from  those  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  first  parliament  of  the  Restoration, 
Those  principles  to  which  that  party  adhered  which  abont 
this  time  became  known  as  Uie  Tory  party -had  been 
formed  under  the  influence  of  the  terror  caused  by  militant 
Puritanism.  In  the  state  the  Tory  inherited  the  ideas  of 
Clarendon,  and,  without  being  at  all  ready  to  abandon  the 
claims  of  parliaments,  nevertheless  somewhat  inconsis- 
tently spoke  of  the  king  as  ruling  by  a  divine  and  inde- 
feasible  title,  and  wielding  a  power  which  it  was  both 
impious  and  unconstitutional  to  resist  by  force.  In  the 
church  he  inherited  the  ideas  of  Laud,  and  saw  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  the  safeguard  of 
religion.  But  the  hold  of  these  opinions  on  the  nation  had 
been  weakened  with  the  cessation  of  the  causes  which  had 
produced  them.  In  1680  twenty  years  had  passed  since 
the  Puritan  army  had  been  disbanded.  Many  of  Crom- 
well's soldiers  bad  died,  and  most  of  them  were  growing 
old.  The  dissenters  had  shown  no  signs  of  engaging  in 
plots  or  conspiracies.  They  were  known  to  be  only  a 
comparatively  small  minority  of  the  popnlaUon,  and  though 
they  had  been-cruelly  peraecuted,  they  had  suffered  with- 
out a  thought  of  resistance.  Dread  of  the  dissenters, 
therefore,  had  become  a  mere  chinuera,  which  only  those 
could  entertain  whose  minds  were  influenced  hy  prqndice. 
On  tiiB  other  hand,  dread  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs  was  a 
living  force.  Unless  the  law  were  altered  a  Roman 
Catholic  would  be  on  the  throne,  wielding  all  the  resources 

the  prsn^the,  and  probably  supported  hy  all  the 
rasonrces  of  the  Jdug  of  France.  Hence  the  leading  prin- 
oiple  of  the  Whigs,  as  the  piedominant  party  was  now 
called,  was  in  the  state  to  seek  for  the  highest  national 
authori^  in  parliament  rather  than  in  the  king,  and  in  the 
church  to  adopt  the  rational  theology  of  Chillingworth 
and  Hales,  whilst  looking  to  the  dissenters  as  allies  against 
tiie  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  enemies  of  both 

Events  were  to  show  that  it  was  a  wise  pnmsion  which 
led  the  Whigs  to  seek  to  exeltde  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  throna  But  their  plan  suffered  under  two  faults,  the 
coi^unetion  of  which  was  ruinous  to  them  for  the  time. 
In  the  first  place,  their  choice  of  Monmouth  as  the  heir 
was  infelicitous.  Not  only  was  he  under  the  stain  of 
illegitimacy,  but  his  succession  excluded  the  future  succes- 
sion of  Mary,  whose  husband,  the  prince  of  Orange,  was 
the  hope  of  Protestant  Europe.  In  the  aecond  place, 
drastic  remedies  are  never  generally  acceptable  when  the 
•Til  to  be  remedied  is  atill  in  the  future.  -  When  in  the 


third  of  the  short  parliaments  held  at  Oxford  the  Whip 
rode  armed  into  the  city,  the  nation  decided  that  (he  fntote 
danger  of  a  Roman  CaUiolic  eucceesion  was  incompanUy  | 
leas  than  the  immediate  danger  of  anotlier  dnl  wsl  : 
Loyal  addresses  poured  in  to  the  king.  For  the  fon 
remaining  years  of  his  reign  he  ruled  without  summoning 
any  parliament.  Whigs  were  brought  before  {mgudiod 
juries  and  partial  judges.  Their  blood  flowed  on  tke 
scaffold.  The  charter  of  the  city  of  Loudon  was  eonfit-  ' 
cated.  The  reign  of  the  Tories  was  imquestioned.  Yet 
it  was  not  quite  what  the  reign  of  the  Cavaliers  had  been  i 
in  1660,  The  violence  of  the  Restoration  had  lees 
directed  primarily  against  Puritanism,  and  only  agu'iut 
certain  forms  of  government  so  far  as  tluy  allowed  Poritau 
to  gain  the  upper  hand.  The  violence  of  the  Tories  wu 
directed  against  rebellion  and  disorder,  and  only  agtiut 
dissenters  so  far  as  th^  were  believed  to  be  fommten  d 
disorder.  Religious  hatred  had  Ibm  part  in  the  actioo  of 
the  ruluig  party,  and  even  from  its  worst  actions  a  win 
man  might  have  predicted  that  the  di^  of  toleialuo  m 
not  so'  far  off  as  it  seemed. 

The  acoessbn  of  James  IL  ^685)  put  the  views  of  tlte  n 
opponents  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  teat   A  new  S 
pi^iament  was  elected,  almost  entirely  composed  of  decided  ^ 
TorieaL    A  rebellion  in  Scotland,  headed  by  the  eari  trf  < 
Argyll,  and  a  rebellion  in  England,  headed  by  the  dub  of  I 
Moumontii,  were  easily  suppressed.    But  the  inheniil 
difficulties  of  the  king's  position  were  not  thereby  orer 
come.    It  would  have  been  hard,  in  days  in  wbaA 
religions  qoaattons  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  fiald  vi 
politics,  for  a  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  to  rule  succeatfiillf 
over  a  Protestant  nation.    James  set  himself  to  makei^^  j 
in  his  case,  impossible.    It  may  be  that  he  did  not  con-  i 
sciously  present  to  himself  any  object  other  than  &ir  treat-'  ' 
ment  for  his  co-religionists.    On  the  one  hand,  hoveTer, 
he  alienated  even  reasonable  opponents  by  offering  no 
guarantees  that  equality  so  gained  would  not  be  converted 
into  superiority  by  the  aid  of  bis  own  military  force  and 
of  the  assistance  of  the  French  king ;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  he  relied,  even  more  strongly  than  his  father  hid 
done,  on  the  technical  legality  which  exalted  the  preroga-  . 
tive  in  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.    He  began  | 
making  use  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  Monmontli  to  ! 
increase  his  army,  under  the  pretext  of  the  danger  of  a  i 
repetition  of  the  late  rebellion ;  and  in  the  regiments  tlini 
levied  he  appointed  many  Roman  Catholic  officers  who  had 
refused  to  comply  with  the  Test  Act.    Rather  than  suhmt 
to  the  gentlest  remonstrance^  ha  prorogued  padiament,  and  ; 
proceeded  to  obtain  from  tiu  Court  of .  King's  Bend  a  ; 
judgment  in  favour  of  lus  right  to  diapaue  with  all  ' 
penalties  dne  by  law,  in  the  same  way  that  his  grandbAtf  i 
had  appealed  to  the  judges  in  the  matter  <tt  tw  postnati.  ; 
But  not .  only  was  the  qneetion  put  hj  Jsaiea  iLoliu 
wider  impwt  tiian  the  qneation  put  by  J  unea  I,  but  Ita 
deprived  the  court  to  which  he  applied  of  aO  monl 
authority  by  prerionaly  turning  out  at  tMet  the  jndgei 
who  were  l^ely  to  dingrea  wiUi  him,  and  hy  appwitiBK 
new  ones  who  were  likely  to  agree  witii  him.  A  Court  of  , 
High  Commission  of  doubtful  legality  was  snbseqaeB^  , 
erected  (1686)  to  deprive  or  stupend  deigymen  who  made 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  court,  whilst  Jamea  anxaalad 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  headship  of  cwtain  ooucgat  at 
Oxford.   The  legal  support  given  him  hy  judges  of  Ui 
own  selection  was  fortified  by  the  militaiy  wtpport  of  as 
army  collected  at  Honnalow  Heath;  and  a  Roniu 
Catholic,  tiie  earl  of  Tytconnel,  was  sent  as  lord-depo? 
to  Ireland  (1687)  to  organize  a  Roman  Catholic  annj-^ 
which  the  king  might  f^  back  if  his  English  forcee  pioM 
insufficient  for  his  purpose. 

Thus  fortifitd,  James  issued  a  declaration  of  iodnlga* 
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jl687)  gnnUng  full  nli^^oiu  Uberiy  to  aU  his  BubjectB. 
llie  b«Ii«f  that  lite  grant  ot  Uber^  to  alt  religioDs  was 
onlj  intended  to  serre  as  a  ckak  for  tiie  ascendency  of  one 
TCI  w  atrong  that  the  measore  roused  the  opposition  «f  all 
those  who  o^ected  to  see  the  king's  will  snhetitated  for 
the  law,  even  if  they  wished  to  see  theFrotestant  dissenters 
tolanted.  In  amte  of  this  (^^WMtum,  the  king  thought  it 
poniUe  to  obtam  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  his  declare 
tioD.  The  pariiament  to  which  he  intmded  to  appeal  was, 
hnrerer,  to  be  as  different  a  body  from  the  parliament 
nhich  met  in  the  fiiat  year  of  his  reign  as  the  bench  of 
judges  which  had  approved  of  the  dispensing  power  had 
bam  diffsrent  from  the  bench  whidk  existed  at  his  accea* 
non.  Alaige  nnmber  (d  tlie  borongh  mMnbera  were  in 
tb(M  iMjt  returned  hj  the  corporation^  and  the  oorpor»- 
lioni  were  accordingly  changed.  Bat  ao  thoronghly  was 
the  ipirit  of  the  coontiy  ronsed,  that  many  even  of  the  new 
topnatiMia  were  set  agunst  James's  dedaration,  and  he 
bid  thweCore  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  hope  of  seeing  it 
iCGipted  eren  bya  packed  House  of  Commons.  Al],how- 
ew,  that  ba  oonld  do  to  pro  it  f<»e«  he  did.  He  ordered 
the  daigy  to  read  it  in  aU  pnlpits  (1688).  Seren  bishops 
who  presented  a  petition  asking  him  to  relieve  tlu  clergy 
from  the  tmrtheD  of  proclaiming  what  they  believed  to  be 
iDegd  were  brought  to  trial  for  pubUshing  aseditiona  UbeL 
Their  soqnittal  by  a  jury  was  toe  fink  swionB  blow  to  the 
lystam  sdopted  by  Uie  king. 

inothra  event  which  eeemed  likely  to  consolidate  his 
pmrer  wss  in  reality  the  signal  of  his  min.  The  queen 
bon  him  a  son.  There  was  thus  no  Imger  a  stswig  pro- 
bability that  the  king  would  be  succeeded  at  no  great  dis- 
ttnee  of  time  by  a  Protestant  heir.  Popular  incredulity 
a^KMed  itself  in  the  assertion  that,  as  James  had  attempted 
to  pin  his  ends  by  means  of  a  packed  bench  of  judges  and 
t  jsdud  House  of  Commons,  he  had  now  capped  the 
■enes  of  falsifications  by  the  production  of  a  supposititious 
betr.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  combined  to  invito  the 
priaee  of  Orange  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  religion  and 
UwB  of  Enj^nd.  He  landed  on  November  6  at  Brixham. 
Befm  he  &>nld  reach  London  every  class  of  English  society 
bad  dedaied  in  his  favour,  James  was  deserted  even  by 
bit  army.  He  fled  to  France,  and  a  convention  parliament, 
gnnunoned  without  the  royal  writ,  declared  that  his  flight 
TIB  eqoivalent  to  abdication,  and  offered  the  crown  in  jomt 
•orereigDty  to,WiUiam  and  Mary  tl689}. 

The  Bevt^utioQ,  aa  it  was  called,  was  more  than  a  mere 
dunge  of  sovereigns.  It  finally  transferred  the  ultimate 
decisioa  in  the  state  from  the  king  to  parliament  What 
parliament  had  been  in  the  15th  centniy  with  the  House  of 
Lords  predominating,  that  parliament  was  to  be  again  in 
the  end  of  the  17th  centuiy  with  the  House  of  Commons 
predominating.  That  House  of  Commons  was  from 
retting  on  a  wide  basis  of  popular  suffrage.  The  county 
▼otm  were  the  freeholders ;  but  in  the  towns,  with  some 
important  exceptions,  the  electors  were  the  richer  inhabit- 
ants who  formed  the  corporations  of  the  boroughs,  or  a 
body  of  select  householders  more  or  less  under  the  control 
of  eome  neighbouring  hmdowner.  A  House  so  chosen  was 
sa  sriitocratio  body,  bht  it  was  aristocratic  d  a  far  wider 
■enae  than  the  House  of  Lords  was  ariatocratic  The  trad- 
iag  ud  legal  classes  found  their  representation  there  by 
the  nde  of  the  great  owners  of  land.  The  House  drew  its 
•tnogth  from  its  position  as  a  true  repreeentative  of  the 
cffietin  strengtti  M  the  nation  in  ita  aodal  and  eeanomical 
Mguization. 

Such  was  the  body  which  firmly  grasped  the  control  over 
frny  branch  of  the  administration.  limiting  in  the  Bill 
of  Bights  the  powers  anumed  by  the  crown,  Uie  Commons 
^idaied  that  the  king  could  not  keep  a  standing  army  in 
tine  of  pcooe  vidiout  consent  of  pariiamHit ;  and  they 


made  that  consent  effectual,  aa  far  as  l^is&tion  eoold  go^ 
by  passing  a  Mutiny  Act  year  by  yeaf  for  twelve  months 
cmly,  BO  as  to  prevent  the  crown  from  exendsing  military 
discipline  withont  their  antliorify.  fidiind  theae  legal  con* 
trivances  stood  tlw  fact  that  the  army  was  organized  in  the 
same  way  aa  the  nation  ma  tnganized,  being  officered  by 
gentlemen  who  had  no  deaire  to  overUirow  a  constitution 
Uirough  which  the  eltui  from  which  they  sprung  eon- 
trolled  the  government  Strengthened  by  the  cessation 
of  any  fear  CNf  military  violence,  the  Commons  placed  the 
crown  in  finannal  dependence  cm  themselves  by  granting  a  ' 
large  part  of  the  revenne  only  for  a  limited  term  of  yeats, 
and  patting  attietly  in  force  their  right  of  appropriating 
that  revenue  to  e|iecial  InancluB  ci  expenditure. 

Such  a  revolution  might  have  ended  in  the  snbatitttti(m  osoaesia 
of  the  despotism  of  a  class  for  the  deapotism  of  a  man. 
Many  cauaes  combined  to  prevent  this  result  The  land- 
owners, who  formed  the  majority  of  the  House,  wen  not 
elected  directly,  the  ease  with  nobilUy  of  tiie  French 
Statea  General,  by  their  own  class,  but  1^  electors  who, 
though  generally  u^al  to  them,  wodd  have  brokta  off  from 
tiiem  if  they  had  attempted  to  mafe  themselves  mastera 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  No  less  important  was  the  almost 
abeolute  independence  of  the  jud^s,  begun  at  the  begin-  .^^^ 
ning  of  the  reign,  by  the  grant  of  otfice  to  them  during  good  anea  or 
behaviour  instead  of  during  ttft  king's  pleasure,  and  finally  j^^^ 
secured  by  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settiement  in  1701, 
which  protected  them  against  dismiasal  except  on  the  joint 
address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  Such  an  improve, 
ment,  however,  finds  its  full  counterpart  in  another  great 
step  already  taken.  The  mon  npresentative  a  Govern- 
ment becomes,  the  more  neeeesary  it  is  for  the  well-being  j,,^^  ^ 
of  the  nation  that  the  expreasion  of  individual  thought  wrioni 
should  be  free  in  every  direction.  If  it  is  not  so  the  tpMUv. 
Government  is  inclined  to  proecribe  unpopular  opinion, 
and  to  forget  that  new  opinions  by  which  the  greatest 
benefits  are  likely  to  be  c«iferred  are  certain  at  first'  to 
be  entertained  ^  a  very  few,  and  are  quite  certain  to 
be  unpopular  aa  soon  as  th^  come  into  collision  with 
the  opinions  of  the  majority.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
benefits  of  the  liberation  of  thought  &om  state  control 
had  been  secured  by  tiie  antagonism  between  church 
and  etate.  The  Tudor  sovereigns  had  rightfully  asserted 
the  prindple  that  in  a  well-«rdered  nation  only  one  supreme 
power  can  be  ^owed  to  exist ;  but  in  so  doing  they  had 
enslaved  religion.  It  was  fortunate  t^t  j*"t  at  the 
moment  when  parliamentary  control  was  established  over 
the  atate,  droumstanceo  Bhould  have  arisen  whidi  made  the 
majority  ready  to  restoro  to  the  individual  conscience  that 
supremacy  over  religion  which  the  mediaeval  eccleaiaBtica 
had  claimed  for  the  corporation  of  the  universal  church. 
Diasenters  had,  in  the  maio,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  churchmen  in  rojecting  the  suspicions  benente  of 
James,  and  both  gratitude  and  policy  forbade  the  thonglit 
of  replacing  them  under  the  heavy  yoke  wh'ch  had  been 
impoeed  on  them  at  tlie  Restoration.  The  exact  mode  in 
which  relief  should  be  afforded  was  still  an  open  question. 
The  idea  pravalent  with  the  more  liberal  minds  amongst 
the  clergy  was  that  of  comprehension, — that  is  to  say,  of  so 
modifying  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  as  to 
enable  the  diaaeotera  cheerfully  to  enter  in.  The  acheme 
waB  one  which  had  approved  itself  to  minds  of  the  highest 
order,— to  More,  to  Bacon,  to  Hales,  and  to  Jeremy  Tayloc 
It  ia  one  which,  as  long  as  beliefs  are  not  very  divergent, 
keeps  op  a  sense  of  brotherhood  over-rulmg  the  diversity 
of  opinion.  It  broke  down,  as  it  always  irill  break  down 
in  practice,  whenever  the  difference  of  belief  ia  so  strongly 
felt  as  to  seek  earnestly  to  embody  itsdf  if^Vf^^^A^ 
outward  practice.  The  greatert^^^ia^^lW^^fl^U- 
chnrch  felt  that  to  surtender  their  aecnstonied  fcrmnutnca 
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va  to  «nmnd«r  Kmewhat  of  the  belief  which  thote  for^ 
mnluMs  ugnifiedf  whib  the  diiwatiog  clergy  were  eciualljr 
I'^raito'  ^  Bdopt  the  eommon  pnyet  book  eren  in  a 

aIl  '  modified  fotm.  Henoe  the  Tolention  Act,  vhidi  goeran- 
teed  the  right  of  sepente  eMembliee  lor  worship  oatside 
the  pale  of  the  church,  though  it  embodied  the  priociplee 
of  Cromwell  and  Uilini,  and  not  thoie  of  ChilUngworth 
and  Hales,  was  carried  wiUioat  diffioolty,  vhOst  the  pro- 
posed Bcheud  of  oomprahvwion  nerer  had  a  dunce  of 
aaeeess  (1689). 

The  choice  was  one  whioh  posterity  can  heartily  approre. 
However  wide  the  limits  of  toleration  be  drawn,  there  will 
always  be  those  who  will  be  left  outeide.    By  religiooe 
liberty  those  inside  gun  as  much  as  those  who  are  withont. 
From  the  moment  of  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  no 
Proteatant  in  Ingland  performed  any  act  of  worship  except 
by  his  own  free  and  deliberate  choicei   The  literary  spokee>« 
man  of  the  new  Byetem  was  Locka    His  LaUtrt  eoneaming 
ToUration  laid  down  the  principle  ithich  had  been  main- 
tained  by  Cromwell,  with  a  wider  application  than  was 
possible  in  daya  when  the  etata  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
mere  minority  only  able  to  maintain  itself  in  power  by  con- 
stant and  aiupiciooB  Tigilaaoa. 
One  meaanre  remained  to  place  the  dissenters  in  the 
rh«  TMt  position  of  fall  membership  of  the  state.    The  Test  Act 
t^iiM.'   ezdoded  them  from  office,    ^t  the  memory  of  the  high- 
handed proceedings  of  Fnriten  rulers  was  still  too  recent  to 
allow  Englishmen  to  mn  the  risk  of  a  reimpositioo  of  their 
yoke,  and  thia  feebng,  fanciful  as  it  was,  was  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Test  Act  in  force  for  years  to  come. 
The  complement  of  the  Toleration  Act  was  the  abolition 
Ui^rfT  uf  the  censorship  of  the  press  (1695).    The  ideas  of  the 
prew.   author  of  the  Xrtopagitiea  had  at  last  prevailed.  The 
attempt  to  fix  oertaia  opinions  on  the  nation  which  were 
pleasing  to  those  in  power  was  abandoned  by  king  and 
parliament  alike.  ■  The  nation,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as 
cared  to  read  books  or  pamphlete  on  political  subjects,  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  supreme  judge,  which  must  there- 
fore be  allowed  to  listen  to  what  councillors  it  pleased. 

This  new  position  of  the  nation  made  iteelf  felt  in 
various  ways.  It  waa  William'a  merit  that,  fond  as  he  was 
of  power,  be  recogoixed  the  foot  that  he  could  not  rule 
except  so  far  as  he  carried  the  good-will  of  tlte  nation  with 
hiok  No  doubt  he  was  helped  to  an  intelligent  perception 
of  the  new  sitnation  by  the  fact  that,  es  a  foreigner,  he 
cared  far  more  for  carrying  on  war  successfully  agunst 
France  than  for  influencing  the  domestio  legislation  of  a 
country  which  was  not  his  own,  and  by  tho  knowledge 
that  the  conduct  of  the  etruggle  which  lasted  till  he  was 
able  to  treat  with  France  on  equal  terms  at  Ryswick 
(1697)  was  fairiy  trusted  to  his  bands.  Kevertheleaa  these 
years  of  war  called  for  the  united  action  of  a  national 
government,  and  in  ssekiDg  to  gain  this  support  for  him- 
self, he  hit  upon  an  expedieBt  whidi  opened  a  new  era  in 
constitutional  pditios. 

The  snpremaey  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
been  an  evil  of  no  eonunod  magnitude,  if  it  had  made 
government  impossible.  Tet  thu  was  precisely  what  it 
B«ftn-  thrutened  to  da  Sometimes  the  dominant  party  in  the 
»%Mt  House  pressed  willi  nnsorupulous  ranoonr  npcm  its 
opponents.  Bometimee  the  m^ority  shifted  from  side  to 
side  as  the  House  was  influenced  by  pasung  gnsbi  of 
passion  or  sympathy,  ao  that,  as  it  was  said  at  Uie  time,  no 
man  oould  foretell  one  day  what  the  House  would  be 
plaasod  to  do  on  the  next.  Agahtst-the  first  of  these 
dangers  William  was  to  a  great  extent  able  to  guard,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  right  of  dissolution,  so  as  to  appeal  to 
the  constitnenciea,  which  did  not  always  share  in  the  paa- 
kiona  of  tiieir  repreeentatives.  But  the  second  danger  could 
not  be  mat  in  thia  way,    Tl'e  ouly  cure  fox  waywaidneea 


is  responsibility,  and  not  only  waa  this  pradaafy  what  thi 
Comdioos  had  not  bamed  to  fed,  but  it  waa  tut  whid  It 
waa  impooaible  to  make  them  feel  dixeo^r-    A  bodj 
composed  of  levenl  hundred  memban  cannot  cany  on 
govemmuit  with  the  zeqninte  steadineos  of  aotum  mi 
clearness  xA  inai^t   Sneh  work  can  only  fitly  be  iatnislid 
to  a  few,  and  whanerer  difflenit  dreomstaneea  ariie^  it  ii 
necessary  that  tha  acdcn  of  those  Utm  be  k«pt  in  hannoBv 
hj  the  predomiaanea  6t  mui   The  aohmia  on  whiA 
William  hit,  1^  tha  ad^ca  of  the  ead  (rf  Snnderian^  wai 
that  which  baa  since  been  known  as  Cabinet  fovommsnt 
He  eeleoted  aa  hta  ministen  the  leading  memben  of  the 
two  Houaea  who  had  the  confldeoee  of  the  majori^  of  tha 
House  of  Commona.    Li  thii  way,  the  mqoriW  fdt  ta 
intereat  in  aupporting  the  men  who  embodied  their  own 
opinions,  and  fell  in  turn  under  the  influence  of  those  who 
hdd  tiiem  with  greater  prudence  or  ability  than  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  average  members  of  the  Houaa    All  tint 
William  doubtless  mtended  was  to  acquire  a  ready  instm* 
ment  to  enable  him  to  cany  on  the  war  with  succesa  Id 
reality  he  had  re-founded,  on  a  new  basis,  the  govemmsnt 
of  England.    His  own  personal  qualities  were  such  that 
he  waa  able  to  dominate  over  any  aet  oi  miniators ;  but 
the  time  would  come  when  there  would  be  a  sovereign  of 
inferior  powers.   Then  the  body  of  ministors  vrould  step 
into  his  place.    He  old  rude  arrangemeota  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had   provided   by  frequent  depositions  that  la 
inefficient  aovereigu  should  cease  to  rule,  and  those 
arrangements  had  been  imitated  in  the  case  of  Charles  I 
and  James  II.    Still  the  claim  to  rule  had,  at  least  from  ! 
the  time  of  Heniy  IIL,  been  derived  from  hereditary  de- 
bcent,  and  the  interruption,  however  frequently  it  oiigbt  i 
occur,  hod  been  regarded  as  something  abnormal,  onljto  | 
be  applied  where  there  waa  an  absolute  necessity  to  preveat  i 
the  wielder  of  executive  authority  from  setting  at  defianes 
the  determined  purpose  of  the  nation.    After  the  Revolu- 
tion, not  only  had  the  king's  tiUe  been  so  changed  as  to  ' 
make  him  more  directly  than  ever  dependent  on  tht 
nation,  but  he  now  called  into  existence  a  body  which 
derived  its  own  strength  from  its  conforml^  with  the 
willies  of  the  repreeentatives  of  the  nation.  . 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  be  but  a  temp(«ai7j|^ 
expedient    When  the  war  came  to  an  end  the  V^higpai^atM 
which  had  anstuned  William  in  his  struggle  with  ftanci 
split  up.    The  dominant  feelii'g  of  the  House  of  ConuwH 
was  no  longer  the  desire  to  anpport  the  crown  agaivt  a 
foreign  enemy,  but  to  make  government  ee  che^  ** 
possible^  leaving  future  dangers  to  the  chanosa  of  the 
fntura    William  had  not  so  understood  the  new  iavei^ 
of  a  united  ministry  aa  binding  him  totake  into  his  men»  ' 
a  united  ministry  of  mm  whom  he  regarded  as  foob  and 
knavea    He  allowed  the  Cmnmona  to  reduce  the  aimy  to 
a  akeleton,  to  question  hie  actions^  and  to  treat  him  aaif  he  I 
ware  a  dpher.   But  it  was  only  \ij  slow  degrem  Ihit  ^ 
waa  brought  to  acknowledga  the  neoeaaify  oi  dtoosiBK  w 
members  from  amongat  &  nan  who  had  done  una 
things.  I 

The  time  came  when  he  needed  again  the  m^xfft  a  ^' 
nation.  The'death  of  Chariea  H,  tha  hdrlaoa  kmg  of  theg*^ 
huge  Spanish  monardiy,  had  long  been  expected,  ^owj^i 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  W^liam  and  Lewie  ZZ7.  had  coat* 
to  terns  by  two  snccesnva  partition  treaties  for  a  divisiM 
of  those  vast  territoriee  in  enoh  a  way  that  tiie  whole  oi 
them  ahould  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  near  relatiw 
either  of  the  king  of  France  or  of  the  emperor,  the  hw 
of  the  houee  of  Austria.  When  tha  death  actually  tew 
phtce  in  1700,  William  seemed  to  have  no  anthori^^ 
England  whatever;  and  Lewis  was  therefore  encotuagw 
to  break  his  engagemantat^nd  to  accept  the  whole  of  th« 
Spanish  inheritance  itx  his  grandson,  ahd^ecame  VWf 
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Y,  of  SjMio.  Wflliam  ww  denlj  ihat  muh  predonunute* 
of  Fnnc«  in  Emopo  would  letd  to  tlie  derelopinent  of 
pntoiwima  nnbeu^ile  to  oUtsr  stotoa.  But  the  Hoom  of 
ConUBOU  did  not  Me  it,  even  irhen  the  Dutch  guruons 
*«n  driven  bgr  French  troopi  out  of  the  poeti  in  the 
^iiiiih  NirthwluidH  which  th^j  had  oecu^ed  for  nuoy 

Wiuiam  had  prudentlj  done  ell  that  he  oonld  to  eoU' 
dliate  the  Tory  toajmif,  la  the  preceding  yeer  (1700) 
hehidg^Ton  dBee  to  a  Tory  minutr;,  and  he  now  (1701) 
gm  Ui  aaeent  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  whidi  eeenred 
tht  wwirion  of  the  crown  to  Uie  lionie  of  Hanorer  to  the 
aiduuon  of  all  Boman  Oatholio  elumanti,  though  it 
impoMd  aeveial  fresh  restrictions  on  the  prerogatiTO. 
William  was  indeed  wise  in  keeping  liis  feahngs  under 
MBtnL  "Cha  country  qrmpathised  with  him  more  than 
As  CommHis  did,  and  when  the  House  imprisoned  the 
gentlemen  dented  by  the  freeholders  ci  Kent  to  present 
s  petition  asking  that  its  loyal  addresses  might  be  turned 
into  bills  of  an^y,  it  umply  adTSTtised  its  weakness  to 
the  whole  country. 

The  reception  of  this  Kentish  petition  wss  but  a  fore* 
UiU  of  the  disorepancy  between  the  Oommons  and  the 
aition,  which  was  to  prove  tbe  marked  feature  of  the 
.  middle  of  the  century  now  opening.  For  the  present  the 
Hoom  wu  ready  to  giro  way.  It  requested  the  king  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  William  went  yet  further 
in  the  directiou  in  which  he  wss  urged.  He  formed  an 
aUisaee  with  the  emperor  as  well  as  with  the  States  General 
to  prerent  the  anion  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain, 
sad  to  compel  France  to  evacusto  the  Netherlands..  An 
unexpected  event  came  to  give  him  all  tho  strength  he 
needed.  James  II,  died,  and  Lewis  acknowledged  his  son 
Si  the  rightful  king  of  England.  Engliahmeo  of  both 
parties  were  stung  to  indignation  by  the  insult,  William 
diwdved  parliament^  and  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
Tny  as  it  was  by  a  small  majority,  was  eager  to  aupport 
tbe  king.  It  voted  men  and  money  according  to  bis 
wishes.  England  was  to  be  the  soul  of  the  Grand  AlUsoce 
igsinit  France.  But  before  a  blow  was  struck  William 
was  thrown  from  his  horse.  He  died  on  March  8,  1702. 
"The  man,"  as  Burke  said  of  him,  "wss  dead,  but  the 
Qisnd  Alliance  survived  in  which  King  Willism  lived  and 


Tpon  the  accession  of  Anne,  war  was  at  once  commenced. 
The  Grand   Alliance  became,  as  William  would  have 
^  iMguB  to  wrest  Uie  whole  of  the  Spanish 
I  iMc  dofflinicHts  from  Philip,  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  archduke 
Charles;     It  found  a  chief  of  sopreme  military  and 
'        diplomatic  genius  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  His 
victory  at  Blenheim  (1704)  drove  the  French  out  of 
Gemuny.    Hie  victory  of  RamiUies  (1706)  drove  them 
'  fil^  out  of  the  Ketherlaods.    In  Spain,  Gibraltar  was  captured 
*amtt  by  Rooke  (1704)  and  Barcelona  by  Peterborough  (170&). 
Prince  Engeae  relieved  Turin  from  a  French  siege,  and 
followed  up  the  blow  by  driving  the  besiegers  out  of  Italy. 

At  home  Uarlburough,  caring  nothing  for  politics,  at 
fint  gare  his  support  to  the  Tories,  whose  church  policy 
«at  regarded  wtUi  favour  by  the  queen.  Their  efforts 
tMii  *sre  directed'  towards  the  restriction  of  the  Toleration  Act 
witliin  narrow  limits.  Msny  dissenters  had  evaded  the 
l'<st  Act  by  partaking  of  Uie  communion  in  a  church, 
Ihongb  they  subsequently  attended  their  own  chapels.  An 
^^cmsional  Conformity  BiU,  imposing  penalties  an  those 
*ho  adopted  this  practice,  twice  passed  the  Commons 
(1703, 1703),  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
vhich  the  Whig  element  predominated.  The  church  was 
*vvsd  in  a  nobler  manner  in  1704  the  abandmment 
^.first^roits  and  tenths  by  the  queen  for  the  purpoee  of 
^ng  the  tiittances  of  tho  poorer  clergy.    In  1 707  a  piece 


of  legislation  of  tho  highest  value  was  carried  to  a  success- 
ful wid,   1h»  Act  of  Union,  passed  in  the  parliamsnts  ^ 
of  England  and  Scotland,  joined  the  legislators  of  the  two  with 
kingdoms  and  the  natims  dwmsdves  in  an  indissoluble  "<:o^»^ 
bond. 

Tht  ministry  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  wiim^ 
Act  of  Union  had  suffered  important  chaises  aince  the'' 
commencement  of  Hit  reign.  The  Tndea  had  never  been 
as  earnest  in  the  proseentioa  tit  the  war  aa  the  Whigs;  and 
Marlborou^  who  cared  above  all  things  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  ^i^nally  re^aeed  Tories  1^  Whigs  in  the 
ninistiy.  Hu  intention  was  clAtbtleas  to  etmoliato  both 
partiea  Vy  admitting  them  both  to  a  share  of  power ;  but 
the  Whifs  ware  datarmined  to  have  all  or  ncme,  and  in 
1708  a  purely  Whig  ministry  was  formed  to  tappott  the 
vrar  as  the  first  purely  Whig  ministry  had  anj^KKted  it  in 
the  reign  of  William.  The  years  its  power  ware  th< 
yean  <a  the  victMiea  of  Oudenarde  (1708)  and  of 
Mal[daquet  (1709),  bringing  with  them  the  entiia  min  of 
the  military  power  of  Lewis. 

Such  successes,  if  they  were  not  embraced  in  the  spirit 
of  moderation,  boded  no  good  to  the  Whigs.    It  wasurowinc 
knovni  that  even  before  the  last  battle  Lewis  had  been  ^^^^f^^^^t 
ready  to  give  up  his  grandson,  and  Uut  his  offers  had  been 
rejected  because  he  would  not  consent  to  join  the  allies  in  * 
turning  him  out  of  Spain.    A  belief  spnad  in  Eogland 
that  Marlborough  wished  the  endless  prolongation  of  the 
war  for  his  own  selfish  ends.    Spain  was  far  away,  and, 
if  the  Nethsrlands  were  safe,  enoagh  had  been  done  for  the 
tntorests  of  England.    The  Whigs  were  charged  with 
refusing  to  make  peace  when  an  honourable  and  satit- 
factory  peace  was  not  beyond  their  reach. 

As  soon  as  the  demand  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  <tf 
the  war  relaxed,  the  Whigs  could  but  rely  on  their 
domwtic  policy,  in  which  they  were  strongest  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity  but  weskest  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries.  It 
vras  known  that  they  looked  for  the  principle  on  which 
the  queen's  throne  rested  to  the  national  act  of  the 
Revolution  rather  than  to  the  birth  of  the  sovereign  as  the 
daught<.r  of  James  IL,  whilst  popular  feeling  preferred, 
however  inconsistently,  to  attach  itself  to  some  fragment  of 
hereditary  right,  What  was  of  greater  consequence  was 
that  it  was  known  that  they  were  the  friends  of  the  dis- 
senters, and  Uiat  their  lenders,  if  they  could  have  had  Heir 
way,  wonld  nob  only  have  maintained  the  Toleration.  Act, 
but  would  also  have  repealed  the  Test  Act  In  1709  a 
sermon  preached  by  Dr  Sacheverel  denounced  toleration 
and  the  right  of  resistance  in  tones  worthy  of  the  first  dcya 
of  the  Restoration.  Foolish  as  the  sermon  was,  it  was  but 
the  reflection  of  folly  which  was  widely  spread  amongst  tha 
rude  and  lees  educated  classes.  The  Whig  leaders  unwisely 
took  np  the  challenge  and  impeached  SacheTereL  Ti^a 
Lords  condemned  the  man,  but  they  condemned  him  to  an 
easy  sentence.  His  trial  was  the  signal  for  riot  Dissent- 
ing chapels  were  sacked  to  the  cry  of  High'  Church  and 
St^hevereL  The  queen,  who  had  personal  reasons  for  dis- 
liking the  Whigs,  dismissed  them  from  office  (1710),  and  a 
Tory  House  of  Commons  was  elected  amidst  the  excite- 
ment to  support  the  Tory  ministry  of  Harley  and  St  John. 

After  some  hesitation  the  new  ministiy  made  peace 
with  France,  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  stipulating  for  j^^^ 
the  permanent  separation  of  the  crowns  of  France  anc  mi»iatrr 
Spain,  and,  assigning  Milan,  Naples,  and  the  Spaniel  ppaccor 
Netherlands  to  the  Austrian  claimant,  accomplished  aU  ^^<^'^*' 
that  could  leasonab^  be  desired,  though  the  abandon- 
ment to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  Qovemment  of  our 
Catalan  alUee,  and  the  base  desertion  of  our  Continental 
confederates  on  the  very  field  of  action,  l^j^tQ^fli^tuyliJW 
on  the  good  name  of  EnghOttitizaiiliyO^BMi'yi^ 
walocnned  tha  cessation  of  the  war.   Tho  ^tproval^  tlt^ 
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Lords  had  been  secnred  by  the  creatioo  of  twslve  Toiy 
peera.  Id  home  politics  the  new  mi&utry  vas  in  daoger 
ot  being  carried  away  by  ita  more  Tiolent  supporters.  St 
John,  now  ViscoaDt  BoliDgbroke,  with  UDScraputotia  auda- 
city placed  himself  at  their  head.  The  Occasional  Coa- 
formity  Bill  was  at  last  carried  (1711).  To  it  was  added 
the  Schism  Act  (1714),  forbiddiag  disaenters  to  keep 
Bchoola  or  engage  in  tuition.  BoUogbroke  went  atill 
further.  He  engaged  in  an  intrigue  for  bringing  over  the 
Pretender  to  succeed  the  queen  upon  her  death,  This  wild 
conduct  alienated  the  moderate  Tories,  who,  much  as  they 
wished  to  see  the  throne  bceupied  by  the  heir  o/  the  ancient 
line,  could  not  bring  themselves  to  consent  to  ita  occupation 
by  a  Catholio  prince,  even  if  his  birth  marked  him  out  for 
sovereignty.  Such  men,  therefore,  when  Anne  died  (1714) 
joined  the  Whiga  in  proclaiming  the  elector  of  Hanover 
king  as  Qeorge  I. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  brought  with  it  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  Whigs.  They  had  on  their  side  the  royal 
power,  the  greater  part  of  the  aristocracy,  the  dissenters, 
and  the  higher  trading  and  commercial  classea  The 
Toriee  appealed  to  the  dislike  of  disaenters  prevalent 
amongst  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  clergy, 
end  to  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  agricultural  classes  to- 
wards those  who  enriched  themselves  by  trade.  Such  a 
feeling,  if  it  was  aroused  by  irritating  legisUtion,  might 
very  probably  torn  to  the  advantage  of  the  exiled  house, 
especially  as  the  minority  of  Englishmen  were  to  be 
found  on  the  Tory  side.  It  was  therefore  advisable  that 
dovemment  should  content  itself  with  as  little  action 
as  possible,  in  order  to  give  time  for  old  habits  to  wear 
themselves  out.  The  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland 
(1719),  and  the  defeat  of  a  portion  of  his  army  which  had 
advaucod  to  Preston, — a  defeat  which  was  the  consequence 
of  the  apathy  of  hla  English  supporters,  and  which  was 
followed  by  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion, — 
gave  increased  strength  to  the  Whig  Government.  But 
they  were  reluctant  to  face  an  immediate  dissolution,-, 
and  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed  (1716)  to  extend  to 
aeven  years  the  duration  of  parliaments,  which  had  been 
fixed  at  three  years  by  the  Triennial  Act  of  William  and 
Mary.  Under  Qenenl  Stanhope  an  effort  was  made  to 
draw  legislation  in  a  more  liberal  direction.  The 
OeoBstonid  Conformity  Act  and  the  Schism  Act  were 
repealed  (1719) ;  but  the  minorities  on  the  aide  of  the 
Government  were  nnusoally  small,  and  Stanhope,  vho 
would  willingly  have  repealed  the  Test  A^ct  so  far  as  it 
related  to  dissenters,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  pro- 
ject as  entirely  impracticable.  The  Peerage  Bill,  intro- 
duced at  the  same  time  to  limit  the  royal  power  of  creating 
peers,  was  happily  thrown  out  in  the  Commons.  It  was 
proposed  partly  from  a  desire  to  guard  the  Lwcb  agunat 
such  a  sudden  increase  of  their  numbers  as  had  been  forced 
on  them  when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  under  discussioD, 
and  partly  to  secure  the  Whiga  in  offiet  against  any  change 
in  the  royal  councils  in  a  sneceeding  reign.  It  was  in  fact 
conceived  by  men  who  valjaed  the  immediate  victory  of 
their  principles  more  than  they  trusted  to  the  general  good 
sense  of  the  nation.  The  Lords  were  at  this  time,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  merely  wealthier  but  wiser  than  the 
Commons ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  days  when  the 
Commons,  by  passing  the  Septennial  Act,  had  shown  their 
distrust  of  their  own  constituents,  the  peers  should  show, 
by  the  Peerage  Bill,  their  distrust  of  that  House  which  was 
elected  by  those  constituencies.  Nevertheless  the  remedy 
was  worse  than  the  disease.  A  close  oligarchy  would  not 
only  have  held  a  dominant  position  for  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  during  which  it  would  really  be  St  to  exercise 
authority,  but  would  have  been  impenetrable  to  the  force 
ct  public  opinion  when  the  time  came  that  <i  public  opinion 


worthy  of  the  name  vaa  formed.  It  is  eaaeotial  to 
the  permanence  of  an  Upper  House  that  it  aboiUd  be 
unable  to  set'at  defiance  the  will  of  the  nation  expreaeed 
by  its  representatives ;  and  widkoat  the  powar  of  creation 
the  House  of  Lords  might  easily  ban  attempted  to  do  thta 
till  there  was  no  altematiTa  to  a  violent  alteraiim  of  the 
constitution. 

The  excitement  following'  on  the  bursting  of  the  South  ^g^, 
Sea  Bubble,  and  the  death  or  ttiin  of  the  leading  miniater^  '^L 
brought  Walpole  to  the  front  (1721).    As  a  man  of 
buHuess  when  men  of  businew  were  few  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  eminently  fit  to  manage  the  affain  of 
the  country.    But  he  owed  his  long  continnance  in  office 
especially  to  bis  sagacity.    He  clearly  saw,  what  Stanhope 
haid  failed  to  see  that  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  not  fitted 
as  yet  to  interest  Itaelf  wisely  in  affairs  of  government,  and 
that  therefore  the  rule  mnst  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  Ae 
upper  classea.    But  he  was  too  sensible  to  adopt  the  coans  \ 
expedient  which  had  commended  itself  to  Stanhope,  and  ! 
he  preferred  humouring  the  masses  to  contradicting  Uiem. 

The  struggle  of  tiie  preceding  century  had  left  ita  mark  ' 
iu  every  direction  on  the  national  development.  Out  of  q/*^" 
the  reaction  against  Puritanism  had  come  a  widely-spread 
relaxation  of  morals,  and  also,  as  far  as  the  edacated  dasi 
Was  concerned,  an  eagerness  for  the  discussion  of  all  sodal 
and  religious  problems.  The  fierce  excitement  of  poUtieal 
life  had  stirred  up  the  fountains  of  thought,  and  Uie  most 
anciently  received  doctrines  were  held  of  little  worth  nntil 
they  were  brought  to  the  test  of  reason.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  pen  was  more  powerful  than  the  sword,  when  a 
secretary  of  state  would  treat  with  condescension  a  wit^ 
pamphleteer,  and  wheu  auch  a  pamphleteer  uigM  hie^ 
not  in  vain,  to  become  a  secretery  of  state. 

It  was  in  this  world  of  reason  and  literature  that  the 
Whigs  of  Uie  Peerage  Bill  moved.  Walpole  pereM^^^t^^^ 
that  there  was  another  world  which  understood  none  of  romp- 
these  things.  With  cynical  insight  be  discovered  that  t 
great  Government  cannot  rest  on  a  clique,  however  distift- 
guished.  If  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  not  conscious  of 
political  wante,  it  was  conscious  of  material  wants,  Tbt 
merchant  needed  protection  for  his  trade;  the  Totsn 
gladly  welcomed  election  day  as  bringing  guineas  to  their 
pocketa  Members  of  I^liunent  were  ready  to  sdl  their 
votes  for  places,  for  pensions,  for  actoal  money.  The 
system  vaa  not  naw,  as  Danby  is  credited  with  the  disoovety 
that  a  Toto  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons  ni^t  be  pnrehu^d. 
But  with  Walptde  it  reached  ita  hri^t 

Such  a  system  was  possible  Iwcause  tiw  House  of 
Commons  was  not  really  aoeountable  to  ita  oonstitneata 
The  votes  of  ito  members  were  not  published,  and  ^1  leas 
were  thetr  speeches  made  known.  Such  a  nlence  ecnld  j>^hML 
only  be  mainteined  around  the  House  when  there  was  little  "** 
interest  in  ito  proceedings.  The  great  questions  of  reUgiMi 
and  taxation  which  had  ^tot^  the  country  under  tfas 
Stuarts  wMre  now  fairly  settled.  To  reawaken  those  ques- 
tions in  any  shape  would  bo  dangerous.  Walpole  took  good 
care  never  to  repeat  the  misteke.of  the  Sscheverel  trial 
When  on  one  occasion  he  was  led  into  the  proposal  of  an 
unpopular  excise  he  at  once  drew  back.  England  in  his  days 
was  growing  rich.  Englishmen  were  bluff  and  independeD^ 
in  their  ways  often  coarse  and  unmanneriy.  Their  life  m 
the  life  depicted  on  the  canvas  of  Hogarth  and  the  psgv 
of  Fielding.  All  high  imagination,  all  devotion  to  the 
public  weal,  seemed  laid  asleep.  But  the  political  instinct 
was  not  dead,  and  it  would  one  day  expreas  itsdf  for  better 
ends  than  an  agitotion  against  an  excise  bill  or  an  ontoy 
for  a  popular  war.  A  Government  could  no  longer  employ 
its  powers  for  direct  oppression.  In  bis  own  house  ai^  IB 
his  own  conscience,  every  Ep!:;li5hmp.n,  aa  far  as  the  Oovera- 
m-yni  Tna  concerned,  was  the  master  of  his^^tiny.  Vf 
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ud  bj  the  idea  would  daira  on  the  catioa  that  aDsrchy  ui 
M  prodnctiTe  of  evil  as  tyrauDy,  aod  that  a  QoTemioeut 
wliuh  omito  to  ngulate  or  control  allows  the  strong  to 
oppnH  the  veak,  and  the  rich  to  oppress  the  poor. 

Walpole's.  administration  lasted  long  enough  to  gin 
room  fer  aome  faeUe  expression  ol  this  feeling.  When 
Oeoige  L  wai  racceaded  by  George  H.  (1727),  Walpole 
rawunad  in  power.  His  eagerness  for  Uie  posseuioo  of 
kbat  power  which  he  desired  to  use  for  hb  country's  good, 
tqgaUwi  with  the  inc^iaiaty  of  two  Icings  born  and  bred  in  a 
foreiga  eoantej  to  take  a  leading  part  in  English  affairs,  com- 
pletad  the  change  which  had  been  effected  when  William  for 
th«  first  tine  entnuted  the  cmdnct  of  goTemment  to  a  united 
CaUneL  There  waa  now  for  the  first  time  a  prime 
aiuister  in  "Eag^ni,  a  persMi  who  was  himself  a  subject 
impaeiog  hajmooigiu  action  on  the  Oabinet  The  change 
was  so  graduallj  a*d  ailentlj  effeOed  thai  it  is  difficult  to 
nalias  its  .full  importance.  60  far,  indeed,  as  it  only  c^me 
thotA  through  the  incapacity  of  the  first  two  hibgs  of  the 
hoaae  of  HanoTer,  it  might  be  obliterated,  and  waa  in  fact 
to  a  great  extent  oUiterated  hy  a  more  acttTa  sneceasor. 
mit  of 


But  io  far  as  it  was  the  remit  of  general  tendencies,  it 
could  new  be  oblttarated.  In  the  ministries  in  which 
Soman  and  Montagu  on  the  one  hand  and  Harley  and  St 
J(Aa  OQ  the  other  had  taken  part,  there  waa  no  prime 
miniiteren^iao  far  aa  one  member  of  the  administraUon 
dominated  OTor  his  ooUeagnea^  the  force  <rf  character  juid 
inteOifflnae.  la  the  reign  of  Geoige  III  eren  North  and 
Addii^itMi  mre  uniTeimlly  acknowledged  by  that  tiU% 
Ihoogh  they  had  little  claim  to  tha  independence  of  action 
of  a  Walpcde  or  a  Fitt. 

The  diange  was,  in  Fact,  one  of  the  moat  important  of 
thoae  by  which  the  English  eonatitntion  has  been  altared 
from  an  hereditary  monarchy  with  a  parliamentary  regulatiTO 
agMKy  to  a  parliamentary  goTeromant.with  an  hereditary 
ngolatiTe  agency.  In  Walpole'a  time  the  forma  of  the 
ecmtitotioa  had  become^  in  all  essential  particulars,  what 
an. now.  What  waa  wanting  waa  a  natiMial  foroe 
beund  them  to  giro  them  their  proper  work. 

The  growing  imposition  which  finally  drove  Walpole 
from  power  was  not  entirely  without  a  w^Ier  element  tiuB 
pt^  eonld  be  f nmiahed  by  pnatxud  rinliy  or  ignorant  distrust 
of  wiwnmawMai  ud  finoudal'  sncccas;    It  waa  well  that 
I       com^ainta  that  a  great  connby  ought  not  to  be  goremed 
I       ly  patronage  and  bribacy  shmild  m  xai^^  although,  as 
j        nbsoquent  ezperience  ahowed,  the  causes  which  rendered 
eoimption  inevitable  were  not  to  be  remored  by  the 
ezpubbn  of  Walpole  from  office.   Bat  for  one  error, 
i        iodsed,  it  is  probable  that  Walpole'a  rule  would  baTe  been 
farther  prolonged  than  it  was.    In  1739  a  popular  excito- 
meat  arose  for  a  declaration  of  war  ^tost  Spain. 
Walpole  bslicTed  that  wax  to  be  certainly  nqjust,  and 
likely  to  be  disastrous.     He  had,  howSTer,  been  so 
^  accnatomed  to  give  way  to  popular  preesare  Utat  he  did 
tMi.  not  perceive  the  difference  between  a  wise  and  timely 
determination  to  leave  a  right  action  undone  in  the  face 
(rf  iosoperable  difficulties,  and  an  nnwise  and  cowardly 
deUrminatbn  to  do  that  which  he  believed  to  be  wrong 
ud  imprudent    If  ha  had  now  resigned  rather  than 
dsmean  himself  by  acting  against  his  conscience,  it  Is  by 
noueeus  unlikely  that  he  would  have  been  recalh^d  to 
pover  before  many  yrars  were  over.    As  It  was,  the 
bilures'of  the  war  reeoUed  on  his  own  head,  and  in  1743 
lui  long  ministry  came  to  an  end, 

Aftw  a  short  interval  a  socoesaw  waa  found  in  Henry 
Pelkam.     All  the   ordinary  arts  of  corruption  which 
Widpole  bad  practised  were  continued,  and  to  them  were 
'dded  arts  of  cormption  which  Walpote  had  disdaiQed  to 
^«a^  pnetiss.    He  at  least  understood  that  there  were  certain 
I        Priaeiplss  in  a»eordanc«  with  whifb  ho  wbbed  to  conduct 


public  afiain,  and  he  ha^  driven  coUeaeus  after  colleagna 
out  of  office  rather  than  allow  them  to  oistract  his  method 
of  government  Felham  and  his  brother,  the  cowardly 
intriguing  duke  of  Newcastle,  had  no  principles  of  govem- 
ment  whatever.  They  offered  place  to  every  man  of 
parliamentary  skill  or  infiuence.  There  was  no  opposition, 
because  the  ministers  never  attempted  to  do  anything 
which  would  arouse  opposition,  and  because  they  were 
ready  to  do  anything  called  for  by  any  one  who  had  power 
enough  to  make  himself  dangerous ;  and  in  1743  they 
embarked  on  a  useloaa  war  witii  franco  in  order  to  please 
the  king,  who  aaw  in  every  conunotion  on  the  Continent 
some  danger  to  his  beloved  Hanoverian  possessions^  . 

At  moat  timea  in  the  histoiy  of  Eugl&nd  such  a  ministry 
would  have  been  driven  from  offico  by  th^  roused  outcry 
of  an  offended  people.  In  the  daya  of  tha  Felhamsj 
government  was  regarded  as  lying  too  far  outside  the  idl- 
important  wivate  interests  of  the  oommunity  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  make  any  effort  to  re^e  it  from  the 
degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen ;  jet  the  Felhams  had 
not  been  hmg  in  powte  before  this  serene  beU^  tiiat  ^e 
country  could  get  on  very  well  without  a  government  in 
any  rul  ssnse  ^  tiie  word  was  put  to  Uie  teat  In  1745  ^» 
CSiarles  Edward,  the  son  of ,  the  Pretender,  landed  in  Preteiuia^ 
Scotland.  He  waa  followed  by  many  of  the  Highland 
clana,  alwaya. ready  to 'draw  the  award  ^;unat  the  c(m- 
Btitnted  authoritiaa  of  the  Lowlands;  and  even  in  the 
Lowlands,  and  eapedally  in  E^butgh,  he  found 
adherents,  who  itiU  felt  ue  sting  inflicteid  1^  the  sup* 
^essibn  of  the  national  independence  of  Scotland.  The 
Engliah  aimy  waa  in  as  diaotie  a  condition  aa  its  Qovem* 
ment,  and  C3urlea  Edmrd  inflicted  a  complete  defeat  tm 
a  force  which  met  him  at  Freatonpana.  Bnore  ihe  end  of 
tiie  year  the  victor,  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  had  advanoed 
to  Derby.  But  he  fovnd  na  aupport  in  Eng^d,  and  the 
mora  aumben  broaght  aalnirt  him  oon^Mlled  him  to 
retreat,  to  find  defeat  af  Culloden  in  the  following  year 
(1746).  The  war  on  tiie  Continent  had  been'waged  with 
indifferent  anecesa.  The  victory  of  I)ettingen  (1743)  and 
the  gkriour  .defeat  of  Fontenoy  (1745)  had  achieved  no 
objects  worthy  <^  English  intervention,  and  the  Feaca  of 
AixJa>ChapeUe  put  an  end  in  1^48  to  hostilities  which 
ehould  nervr  have  been  ocmmeneed.  The  Qoremment  pur- 
sued it*  iagloriouB  career  as  long  as  Heoiy  Felham  lived. 
He  had  at  mast  some  share  in  the  financial  ability  of  Wal- 
ptJe,  and  it  was  not  till  he  died  in  1704  that  tiie  real  diffi-  Death  oc 
cnltiea  of  a  aystem  which  was  baaed  on  the  avoidance  td  >'«i»>i»- 
difficultiea  had  fairly  to  be  faced.  ^^^^^ 

The  change  which  was  needed  was  not  such  as  was  to  ni?d^ii. 
be  expected  from  any  mere  re-a^justment  of  the  political  frMpher* 
mttfhinft,  Those  who  cared  for  religion  or  morality  had 
forgotten  that  man  was  an  imaginative  and  emotional 
being,  Defenders  of  Christianity  and  of  deism  alike 
apputed  to  the  reason  alone.  Enthusiaism  was  treated 
as  a  folly  or  a  crime,  and  earnestoess  of  every  kind  was 
branded  with  the  name  of  enthusiasnL  The  higher  order 
of  minds  dwelt  with  preference  upon  the  beneficent  wis> 
dom  of  the  Creator.  The  lower  order  of  minda  treated 
religion  as  a  kind  of  life-assurance  against  the  inoonve- 
nience  of  eternal  ddatL 

Upon  such  a  system  as  this  human  nature  was  certain 
to  revenge  itself.  The  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  ^^^*>*' 
appealed  direct  to  the  emotions.  They  preached  the  Old  wmiOiml 
Puritan  doctriue  of  conversion,  and  called  upon  each  in- 
dividual not  to  understand,  or  to  admire,  or  to  act,  bat 
vividly  to  realise  the  love  and  mercy  of  Qod.  In  all  thia 
there  was  nothing  new.  What  was  new  was  that  Weal^ 
added  an  organization,  in  whidi  each  of ^lua  foUowera  an< 
folded  to  one  another  the  secreU.^fl^^^^^^O^^'^^ 
accountable  to  hia  fellows.   Lance  as  the  numberUf  us 
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WflilqnuiB  iiltimatelr  beeune,  thdr  inflnenM  k  not  to  be 
meannd  by  their  nomben.  The  doable  went  of  the  ^fe, 
the  mat  of  iEwitoal  owneitneu  end  the  want  of  organised  - 
oc^ierenCe,  would  find  iMiifaotion  in  many  mtj*  which 
would  hare  leemed  itrange  to  Wesley,  but  which  were, 
DerwrtbelBai,  a  oontiBnanea  of  the  work  which  he  b«g&n. 
As  far  as  QoTemment  waa  oonoemed,  when  Heniy 
iiintstrj  Pelhaol  died  (17B4)  the  lowest  depth  of  baseness  seemed 
to  kaTe  been  reached.  The  doke  of  Kewoastle,  who  sno- 
ceeded  Us  brother,  looked  on  the  work  of  comtptiia  with 
ahacddte  pleasore,  and  regarded  genios  and  abUity  as  an 
awkward  interraptton  of  that  happy  ■rrangement  which 
made  man  sabaernent  to  flattery  and  money.  Whilst  he 
was  in  Ae  Tdry  act  of  trying  to  drive  from  office  all  man 
who  were  possessed  of  an^  sort  of  idess,  he  was  sorprised 
by  a  great  war.  In  Amenca,  the  French  settlers  in  Canada 
and  Uie  Fingti'h  settlers  on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  falling 
to  Uows  for  the  possession  of  the  Tsat  territories  drained 
by  the  Ohio  and  its  tribataries.  In  India,  FrenelimeQ  and 
Englishmen  had  striven  daring  the,  last  war  for  authority 
over  the  native  states  roood  Fondicherry  and  Hadrsa, 
and  the  CMiflict  threatened  to  break  oat  anew.  When 
war  eommenoed  in  earnest,  and  the  reality  of  danger  came 
home  to  Englishmen  by  the  capture  of  tCinorca  (17S6), 
there  arose  a  demand  for  a  more  capable  Government 
than  any  ^rtiich  Newcastle  eoojd  offer.  Terrified  by  the 
storm  of  oUoqay  which  he  aroosed,  he  fled  from  office.  A 
Ooremment  was  formed,  of  which  the  sool  was  William 
Fiti  Eitt  was,  in  some  sort,  to  the  political  life  of.  Eng- 
lishmen what  Wesl^  was  to  their  religioos  life.  He 
brought  no  new  political  ideas  into  their  minds,  but  he 
ruled  them  by  the  force  of  his  character  and  the  ezam^e 
of  his  puri^.  His  weapons  were  trust  and  confidence.  He 
appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
to  their  imaginative  bve  fortiie  national  greatnen,  and  he 
did  not  appwl  in  vain.  He  perceited  instinctively  that  a 
lai|^  number,  even  of  those  who  took  greedily  the  bribes 
of  Walpole  and  the  PelhamB,  took  them,  not  because  they 
loved  money  better  than  their  country,  but  because  they 
had  no  conception  that  their  conotry  had  any  need  of  them 
at  all.  It  was  a  truth,  but  it  was  not-  the  whole 
truth.  Tho  great  Whig  fainilies  rallied  under  NewcasUe 
and  drove  FiU  from  office  (1707).  Bat  if  Htt  could 
Kinistrr  not  govern  without  Newcastle's  corruption,  neither  cooM 
snd'AW-  Newoastle  govern  without  Pitt's  energy.  -  At  last  a  com- 
cuti«.  promise  was  effected,  and  Newcsstie  nndertook  the  work 
of  bribing  whilst  Pitt  undertook  the  work  of  govern- 

llie  vrsr  which  h^d  already  broken  out,  the  Seven  Tears* 
.'tip  War(176&-1763),  was  not  oonfined  to  England  alona  By 
TcVaVt-  tiie.side  of  the  duel  between  France  and  England,  a  war 
\\»r.  going  on  npcm  the  Contbent,  in  which  Auatria— with 
its  allies,  France^  Russia,  and  the  German  princes — had 
faUen  apon  the  new  kingdom  of  Friuda  and  its  sovereign 
Frederick  IL  England  and  Frostia,  therefore,  necessarily 
fonned  an  alliance^  Different  as  the  two  €h>Temments 
were^  Ihey  were  both  alike  in  reoognisinf^  in  part  at  least, 
the  eimditiens  of  prograaa.  Hie  generations  which  have 
snooeaded  tiie  gmeratioik  of  Fktt  and  Frederick  have 
learned  gradually  the  neeeasify  of  seekiug  strength  from 
Uie  embodiment  of  popular  feeling  in  a  representative 
aivemUy,  and  of  ae^ng  order  from  the  organisation  of 
seientifio  knowbdgei  Even  in  Iltt'n  day  England,  how- 
aver  Imparfisctiy,  lestad  jts  strength  on  the  popular  will 
KvMi  in  Fradetit^'s  day  Fnisaia  was  mlej  oy  adminii- 
tratora  aeleeted  for  their  special  knowUdge.  Ndither 
Ftence  nor  Austria  had  any  conception  of  the  necessity 
of  fulfilling  these  requirementa  Hence  the  strengtii  of 
Qigland  and  of  Prussia.  Tie  war  seems  to  be  •  mere 
straggle  for  territory.    There  is  no  feeling  in  either  Pitt 


or  Frederick,  such  as  there  wu  in  the  men  who  oontanded 
half  a  century  later  against  Nspoleen,  tWt  they  warn 
fighting  the  battiea  <tf  the  einUzed  world.  There  is  aoin»' 
thing  repulsive  as  well  io  the  enthasiastie  nationality  ot 
Pitt  as  in  the  <7niosl  nationality  of  FrederfdL  Pitt^ 
sole  object  was  to  axalt  England  to  a  position  in  which  aha 
might  fear  no  riva^  and  might  scaroely  look  npon  a  second. 
But  in  BO  doing  he  exalted  tiiat  which,  in  spite  of  all  that 
h*d  happened,  best  deserved  to  be  exalted.  The  habits  of 
individual  ene^  fused  together  by  the  inapiimtioa  of 
patriotism  oonquered  Canada  The  unintelligent  oTe^ 
regulation  of  the  French  Qovenunent  oonld  not  maintua 
the  ocdonies  which  had  been  founded  in  hi4>piar  timea 
In  1708  Lonisburg  was  taken,  and  the  month  of  the  fit 
Lawrence  guarded  against  Frano&  In  1709  .Qaebeo  fell 
before  Woue,  who  diad  at  the  mcnnent  viotoiT.  In  the 
same  ^ear  the  naral  victories  of  Ijtgoa  and  Qmbwon  Bey 
established  the  supremacy  of  the  British  at  sea.  Tba 
battie  of  Plassey  (1707)  had  laid  Bengal  at  the  feet  of 
dive;  and  Coote's  victory  at  Wandewash  (1760)  led  to 
the  final  ruin  of  the  relics  of  French  authority  in  aovtluni 
India.  When  Oeo^  H  died  (1760X  Engluid  was  the 
first  maritime  and  colonial  power  in  the  world. 

In  George  m.  the  king  once  mora  became  an  importaat 
factor  in  English  politics.  From  his  childhood  ha  had  been 
trained  by  his  motiier  and  his  instructors  to  regard  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  power  of  tlie  great  families  ak  the  task  of  Jiii 
Ufa  In  this  he  was  walking  in  the  same  direction  m  Fitt 
was  wallODg.  If  the  two.men  oonld  have  worked  togetiur 
in  the  same  direction,  England  might  have  bem  spared 
many  misfortunee.  Unhappily,  the  king  could  not  nnds^ 
stand  Pitfs  higher  qnalitiee,  his  bold  oonfldence  in  Uu 
popular  feeling,  and  his  contempt  for  eom^tion  and 
intrigue.  And  yet  the  king's  authority  iTta  indispenadde 
to  Pitt,  if  he  was  to  cany  on  his  conilict  against  the  greet 
fsnulies  with  snocesa  When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  si 
it  must  oome  to  an  end  sooner  or  later,  Htfa  spedal  pn- 
dominance,  derived^  it  waa  from  his  power  oi  brestlusg 
a  martial  spirit  into  the  fieets  and  armies  of  Englsn^ 
would  ccone  to  an  end  toa  Only  the  king,  with  his  hdd 
upon  the  trad^onal  instincta  of  loyalty  and  the  force  of 
his  still  unimpaired  prerogative^  could,  in  ordinary  timei, 
hold  head  against  the  wealliLy  and  influential  ariatocrsi?. 
Unfortunately,  George  IIL  was  not  wise  enough  to  desi 
with  the  difficulty  in  a  high-minded  fashion.  With  a  well- 
intentioned  but  narrow  mind,  he  had  nothing  in  him  Is 
strike  the  imagination  of  his  subjects.  He  met  infiuenw 
with  influence,  corruption  with  oomiption,  intrigue  w& 
intrigue.  Unhappily,  too,  his  earliest  relations  with  Fitt  in* 
volved  a  dispute  on  a  point  on  which  he  was  right  and  Fftt 
was  wrong  In  1761  Pitt  resigned  office,  because  nather 
the  king  iior  the  cabinet  were  wflling  to  declare  war  againrt  ^^^^g 
Bpain.  in  the  midst  of  the  war  vritii  France.  As  the'  wit 
with  Spain  was  inevitable,  and  as,  when  it  broke  ont  in 
the  foUowing  year  (17fi2),  it  waa  followed  by  triumphs  foe 
which  Pitt  had  prepared  the  way,  the  presctepoe  ef  ^ 
great  war-minister  ej^^eared  to  be  folly  estahli^ed.  But 
it  was  his  love  of  war,  not  his  skill  in  eanying  it  on^ 
waa  really  in  question.  Ha  ironld  be  aatiraed  with  nothing 
short  of  the  absolute  ruin  of  France^  He  would -Iw** 
given  En^aod  that  dangerous  position  of  auprHU^T 
which  was  gained  for  Franca  1^  Lewis  ZIT.  in  tl^ 
17th  century,  and  by  Napoleon  in  the  19th  eenbuT' 
He  would  have  made  his  country  still  m«»  haughty  sh 
arrogant  than  it  was,  till  otiier  nataons  roae  agaiadtiV 
as  way  havalhrse  times  riseit  i^nst  Franae,  rather  thu 
submit  to  the  intoIeraUe  yoke.  K  waa  a  happy  thing 
England  that  peace  waa  signed  (17«J^^  ,^ I , .        ,   ^  ^ 

Even  as  it  was,  a  ipiri^^b^Mih^feM^lWeginl 
the  rights  of  others  had  been  rovsad,  whierwoold  set  be 
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mij  sUftTed.  Th«  kings  prematore  attempt  to  aeoure  a 
piime  minister  of  his  own  uiooBing  in  Lord  Bute  (1761) 
came  to  an  end  through  the  miniater'B  incapacity  (1763). 
Qoorge  Qrennlle,  who  followed  him,  Vept  the  ling  in 
ieading-striagB  in  reliance  npon  his  parliamentary  majority. 
SDmetiung,.no  doabt|  had  been  accomplished  by  the  in- 
eomiptibility  Fltt  The  practice  of  bribing  members  of 
parUament  by  actual  presents  in  mosey  came  to  an  end, 
though  the  practice  of  bribing  them  by  place  and  penaioa 
long  continued.  The  arrogance  which  Pitt  displayed 
towards  foreign  nations  was  displayed  by  QrenriUe  towards 
danea  of  the  population  of  the  British  dommions.  It  was 
citongh  for  him  to  establish  a  right.  He  nerer  put  him- 
lelf  in  the  position  of  those  who  were  to  suffer  by  its  being 
pnt  m  force. 

ktrtti-  The  fint  to  suffer  from  Grenvflle's  conception  of  his 
wot.  ^^'7  vfii^  the  American  colonies.  The  nuroantile  system 
which  had  sprang  up  in  Spain  in  the  16Ui  century  held 
iamn.  that  colooies  were  to  be  entirely  prohibited  from  trading 
eieept  with  the  mother  country.  Ereij  European  country 
bad  adopted  this  view,  and  the  ao^isition  of  fnah  edooial' 
dmiuoni  by  England,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  had  been 
mads  not  ao  much  through  lust  of  empire  as  through 
lOfa  of  tnde.  Of  all  EogUsh  «>!oaie8>  the  Amorioan  irare 
the  most  popnloos  and  important  Their  proximi^  to  the 
^anlsh  coloniea  in  tiia  neat  Indies  had  naturally  led  to 
a  aontrabraod  trade.  To  tUi  trade  Orenvilb  put  a  atop, 
a  far  ai  lay  in  his  power. 
Ohnoxiova  as  thia  measure  was  in  America,  tiie  ecdCHuata 
ik»  had  acknowledged  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded 
■^f  toe  kng  to  mak«  it  easy  to  resist  ib  Another  atep  itf  Qrea- 
viDa^  mat  with  man  open  oppoaiUon.  Eren  with  all  the 
a^enence  of  the  cantiuy  whidi  followed,  the  nlatioiu 
betrsMi  a  mother  countiy  and  her  colonies  are  not  easy 
to  anaage;  If  the  burthen  of  defence  ia  to  be  brane  in 
taaaaoo,  it  can  hardly  be  left  to  the  mother  eonntry  to 
deelars  war,  and  to  axact  the  necessary  taxation,  without 
fta  consent  of  the  colonies.  Jt,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  be  borne  by  the  mother  coantry  alon<^  she  may  well 
eomplain  that  she  is  left  to  bear  mors  than  her  due  share 
af  the  weight  The  latter  altematire  forced  itself  npou  the 
■ttentim  of  GtenTiUe.  The  British  parliament,  he  held, 
was  the  aupreme  legislature,  and,  as  sach,  was  'entitled 
to  raise  taxea  in  America  to  support  the  military  forces 
needed  tot  the  defence  of  America.  The  Act  (1765)  im- 
posing a  stamp  tax  on  tho  American  colouea  waa  the 
nmU. 

As  might  luTO  been  expected,  the  Americans  resisted. 
iMiH.  Tn  them,  the  question  was  precisely  that  which  Hampden 
Sf,)^  had  fcoght  out  in  the  case  of  ship-money.  As  far  as  they 
WW  concerned,  the  British  parliament  had  atepped  into 
the  position  of  Charles  I.  If  OreuTille  had  remained  in 
office  he  would  probably  haTC  persisted  in  hia  resolution. 
He  vu  driren  from  hia  post  by  the  king's  resdution  no 
Inuer  to  submit  to  his  insolence. 

A  new  ministry  was  formed  under  the  marquis  of 
Bockiogham,  compoaed  of  some  of  those  leaders  of  the 
Ac  Whig  aristocracy  who  had  not  followed  the  Orenville 
km'"*'  Buoistry.  They  were  weD-intentioned,  but  weak,  and 
vilhoQt  political  ability;  and  the  king  regarded  them 
<ritb  dia trust,  only  qualified  by  his  abhorrence  of  the 
ministry  which  they  auperaeded. 

As  socn  as  the  bad  news  came  from  America,  the 
nioistiy  was  placed  between  two  recommendations.  Oren- 
rilla,  on  the  one  hand,  advised  that  the  tax  should  be 
f^j^  enforced.    Pitt,  on  the  other,  declared  that  the  British 
^iDi7  parliament  had  abeolutely  no  right  to  tax  America,  though 
^tmv  ^  held  that  it  had  the  right  to  regulate,  or  in  other  words 
Stt"   ^  ta^  the  commerce  of  America  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  merchant  and  manufactucer.    Between  the  two 


the  GoTemment  took  a  middle  course.  It  obtaioed  from 
parliament,  a  total  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  it  alao 
passed  a  Declaratory  Act,  claiming  for  the  British  padio- 
ment  the  snpreme  power  over  the  colonies  in  matters  of 
taxation,  as  welt  as  in  matters  of  legislation. 

It  is  poeaible  that  the  coarse  thus  adopted  was  chosen 
simply  because  it  waa  a  middle  course.  But  it  was  pro-  ^Xi^'A 
bably  suggested  by  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  then  Lord  i'>c«rr. 
Kqckisgham's  private  secretary,  but  who  for  some  time  to 
come  was  to  furnish  thinking  to  the  party  to  which  he 
attached  himself.  Burke  carried  into  the  world  of  theory 
thoee  politics  of  expediency  of  which  Walpole  had  been 
the  practical  originator.  He  held  that  questions  of  abstract 
right  had  no  place  in  politics.  It  was  therefore  as  absurd 
to  argue  with  Pitt  that  England  had  a  right  to  regulate 
commerce,  as  it  was  to  argue  with  GrenviUe  that  England 
had  a  right  to  levy  taxes.  All  tiiat  could  be  said  waa 
that  it  was  expedient  in  a  widespread  empire  that  the 
power  of  final  deoiuon  should  be  lodged  somewhere,  and 
that  it  waa  alao  ej^ient  not  to  nae  that  {Miwer  in  such 
a  way  u  to  irritate  those  whom  it  was  the  tmest  wisdtuD 
to  conciliate. 

The  weak  side  of  thia  view  was  the  weak  aide  of  all 
Bnrke'a  ^itical  philoaophy.  Like  all  gnat  innovatMs,  B«k^. 
he  was  intensely  conserratiTe  where  ne  waa  not  an 
advocate  of  change;  With  new  views  on  eveiy  subject 
ij^tin^  to  the  exercise  of  power,  he  shmnk  even  from 
entertaining  the  slightest  questloa  rdbttog  to  the  distriba- 
tU»  of  power.  He  recommended  to  the  i&itish  parlumie&t 
the  most  self-denying  wisdom,  but  he  could  not  see  that 
in  ite.reUtiui  to  the  colonies  the  British  parliament  was  eo 
eonatitnted  m  to  make  it  enUrely  onprepand  to  bo  e^ier 
wise  or  8elf-den^n|^  It  is  true  that  if  he  had  thou^t  out 
the  matter  in  tua  direction  he  would  have  been  led  further 
than  he  or  any  other  man  in  England  or  America  waa  at 
that  time  prepared  to  go.  If  tlw  BriUidi  parliament  ww 
unfit  to  legate  for  America,  and  if,  as  waa  uhdoabtedly 
the  case,  it  was  impossible  to  create  a  representative  bvdy 
which  was  fit  to  legislate,  it  would  follow  that  the 
American  coloniee  could  only  be  fairly  governed  as 
practically  independent  states,  though  they  might  possibly 
remain,  like  the  great  colonies  of  our  own  day,  in  a  position 
of  alliance  rather  than  of  dependence.  It  was  because  the 
iasuea  opened  led  to  changes  so  far  greater  than  the 
wisest  statesman  then  perceived,  that  Pitt's  solution,  logi- 
cally untenable  as  it  was,  waa  preferable  to  Burke's.  Pitt 
would  have  given  bad  reasons  for'  going  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Burke  gave  excellent  reasona  why  those  who 
were  certain  to  go  wrong  should  have  tiie  power  to  go 
right. 

Scarcely  were  the  measures  relating  to  America  passed 
when  the  king  turned  out  the  ministry.  The  new  minis' 
try  was  formed  by  Pitt,  who  waa  ore\ted  Lord  Chatham 
(1766),  on  the  princip^  of  bringing  together  men  who  chBthan 
had  ahaken  themselves  loose  frOm  any  of  the  different 
Whig  cliquee.  Whatever  chance  the  plan  had  of  succeed- 
ing was  at  an  end  when  Cbatliam's  mind  temporarily  gave 
way  under  atrees  of  disease  (1767).  Charles  Townshvnd, 
a  brilliant  headstrong  men,  led  parliament  ta  the  way 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Declaratory  Act^  and 
laid  duties  on  tea  and  other  articles  of  commerce  entering 
the  ports  of  America. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  poeition  thus  claimed  by  the 
British  parliament  towards  America  should  affect  America 
alone.  The  habit  of  obtaining  money  otherwise  than  by 
the  consent  of  those  who  are  required  to  pay  it  would  be 
certain  to  mal^p  parliament  careleu  of  the  feelings  and  p^ut^ 
interests  of  that  great  majority  of  the  population  at  home 

I which  waa  unrepresented  in  parliament.  The  resist^njce  of 
America  to  Uie  taxation  imposed  was  therefore  not  with-^ 
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tvat  benefit  to  the  natives  of  tbe  motBer-country,  Already 
there  ware  signa  <yf  a  readiness  in  parliament  to  treat  even 
•nd'^rA*  tl^B  constttueDcies  with  contempt.  In  1763,  in  the  days  of 
the  OrenviUe  ministry/  John  Wilkes,  a  profligate  and 
scurrilous  writer,  had  been  arrested  on  a  general  warrant, 
— that  ia  to  say,  a  warrant  in  which  the  name  of  no  indi- 
vidual was  mentioned, — as  the  author  of  an  alleged  libel  on 
t]te  king,  contained  in  Ko.  45  of  The  North  Briion.  He 
waa  a  member  of  parliament,  and  as  such  was  declared  by 
Mife'u-  C^^^'  Justice  Fratt  to  be  privileged  against  arrest.  In 
Uon.  1768  be  was  elected  member  for  Middlesex.  The  House 
o£  Commons  expelled  him.  He  was  again  elected,  and 
again  expelled.  The  third  time  the  Commons  gave  the 
seat  to  which  Wilkes  was  a  third  time  chosen  to  Colonel 
LutreU,  who  was  far  down  in  the  poll.  WUkes  thus 
became  the  cepreseotative  of  a  great  coDstitutional  prin- 
ciple, the  principle  that  tbe  electors  have  a  right  to  choose 
their  representatives  witfaont  ratrictfon  saving  by  the 
regulations  of  the  law. 

For  the  present  the  contention  of  the  American  colonists 
and  of  tbe  defenders  of  Wilkes  at  home  was  confined  within 
the  compass  of  the  law.  Yet  in  both  cases  it  might  easily 
pass  beyond  that  compass,  and  might  rest  itself  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  duty  of  Qovemirente  to  modify  the  law  and 
to  enlarge  the  basis  of  their  authority,  when  law  and 
authority  have  become  too  narrow. 

As  regards  America,  tboagh  Townehend  died,  tbe 
Oovernment  persisted  in  bis  policy,  As  resistance  grew 
stronger  in  America,  the  king  urged  tbe  use  of  compulsion. 
U  he  had  Dot  the  wisdom  of  the  country  on  his  side,  he 
had  its  prejudices.  The  arrogant  spirit  of  Englishmen 
made  them  contemptuous  towards  the  colonists,  and  the 
desire  to  thrust  taxation  upon  others  than  themselves  made 
the  new  colonial  l^ialation  popular.  In  1770  the  king 
Lord  made  Lord  North  prime  minister.  He  had  won  tbe  object 
^^uie  which  he  bad  set  his  heart.  A  n^w  Tory  party  bad 
sprnng  up,  not  distinguished,  like  the  Tories  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  by  a  special  ecclesiastical  policy,  but  by  their 
acceptance  of  the  king's  claim  to  nominate  ministers,  and 
so  to  predominate  in  tiie  ministry  himself. 

Unhappily  the  Opposition,  united  in  the  desire  to  con- 
ciliate .^nerica,.  was  divided  on  questions  of  homo  policy. 
iMvii.ii  n  Chatham  would  have  met  the  new  danger  by  parliamentary 
Op^     reform,  giving  increased  voting  power  to  tbe  freeholders  of 
liuon.     the  counties.    Burke  from  principle,  and  bis  noble  patrons 
mainly  from  tower  motives,  were  opposed  to  any  such  change. 
As  Burke  had  wished  the  Britisb  parii^ment  to  be  supreme 
over  tbe  colonies,  in  coDfidence  that  tliia  supremacy  would 
not  be  abused,  so  he  widied  the  great  land-owning  eonnec- 
tion  resting  on  tbe  rotten  borongha  to  rule  over  the  unre- 
presented people,  in  confidence  that  this  power  would  not 
be  abused.     Amidst  these  distractions  the  king  bad  an 
easy  game  to  play.    He  bad  all  the  patronage  of  the 
Goremment  in  bis  hands,  and  beyond  the  circle  which  was 
influenced  by  gifts  of  patronage  he  toold  appeal  to  tbe 
ignorance  and  eelf-eeeking  of  the  nation,  with  which,  though 
he  knew  it  not,  he  was  himself  in  the  closest  sympathy. 
Ko  wonder  resistance  grew  mora  Tigorous  in  America. 
CMrcion     ^773  tbe  inhabitants  of  Boston  threw  ibip-kwds  of  tea 
b    ,     into  the  harbonr  rather  than  pay  the  obnoxious  duty.  In 
1774  the  Beaton  Port  Bill  deprived  Boston  of  its  com- 
mercial rights,  whilst  the  Haasachnietti  Goremment  Bill 
took  away  from  that  colony  the  ordinary  political  liberties 
of  EnglisbntQi.    The  first  ddnnish  of  tbe  inevitable  war 
Jras  fought  at  Lexington  in  1776.    In  1776  the  thirteen 
eoloniee  hnited  in  tbe  Congress  issued  tbAr  Declaration  of 
ibe       Independence.    England  put  forth  all  its  strength  to  beat 
m^*'wir.  down  redstaoce.     She  increased  her  armies  by  hirelings 
Ksusht  from  the  Qerman  princes.     Bat  not  only  did  no 
milttsrv  genius  appe.u  <>a  thd  Er.g<isb  side,  but  the 


distance  across  tbe  Atlantic  was  so  great,  and  tbe  immenss  . 
spaces  of  even  the  settled  part  of  the  American  continent 
were  so  large,  that  it  waaimpovible  to  effect  that  conquest 
which  seemed  so  easy  at  a  distance.     The  difficulties  of 
the  Americans,  too,  were  enormous,  but  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  at  home ;  and  in  WashiDgton  they  found  a 
leader  worthy  of  the  great  cause  for  which  he  fought.  In 
1777  a  Britisb  army  under  Burgoyne  capitulated  tX^'—^ 
Saratoga ;  and  in  the  same  year  France,  eager  to  revenge  MKiiti 
the  disasters  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War,,  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  revolted  colonies  as  free  and  independent  atates, 
and  was  soon  joined  by  Spain. 

Chatham,  who  was  ready  to  ,  make  any  concession  to 
America  short  of  independence,  and  especially  of  independ 
once  at  the  dictation  of  France^  died  in  1778.  Tbe  war 
was  continued  for  some  years  with  varying  resnlts  ;  but  in 
1781  the  capitulation  of  a  aec<»id  Britisb  army  under 
Cornwallis  at  York  Town  was  a  decisive  blow,  which 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  dullest  the  assurance 
that  the  conquest  of  America  was  an  impossibility. 

Before  this  event  happened  there  had  been  a  great 
change  in  public  f^ing  in  England.  The  increasing 
weight  of  taxation  gave  rise  in  1780  to  a  great  meeting  <^ 
the  freeholdeia  of  Yc^kshire,  which  in  turn  gave  the  signal 
for  a  general  agitation  for  the  reduction  of  unneceasaiy  ei' 
pense  in  the  government.  To  this  deeire  Burke  give 
erpressioD  in  his  bill  for  economical  reform,  though  he  was 
unable  to  carry  it  in  the  'teeth  of  interasted  oppoution. 
The  movement  in  favour  of  economy  was  necessarily  also  a 
movement  in  favour  of  peace ;  and  when  the  surrender  of 
York  Town  was  known  (1782),  Lord  North  at  ones 
resigned  oMce. 

Tlie  new  ministry  formed  under  Lord  RockiDgluui:  n« 
comprised  not  only  bis  own  immediate  followers,  of  whom 
tbe  most  prominent  was  Charles  Fox,  but  tbe  ft^owers  of  JjJ^sw] 
Chatham,  of  whom  Lord  Shelbume  was  tbe  acknowledged 
leader.  A  treaty  of  peace  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  at  once  set  on  foot ; 
and  the  negotiation  with  France  was  rendered  easy  by  the 
defeat  of  a  French  fleet  by  Rodney,  and  by  the  failure  of 
the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain  to  take  Gibraltar. 

Already  tbe  ministry  on  which  such  great  hopes  had  st|;«J 
been  placed  had  broken  up.  Rockingb^  died  in  Jalyrkri- 
1782.  The  two  sections  of  which  the  Govenunent  wu  ||^o» 
composed  bsd  different  aims.  Tbe  Rockingham  section, 
which  now  looked  up  to  Fox,  rested  on  aristoeratie  con- 
nection and  influence ;  tbe  Shelbume  section  was  anxiow 
to  gain  popular  support  by  active  reforms,  and  to  gain  over 
tbe  king  to  their  side^  Judging'  by  past  experience,  the 
contbination  might  well  seem  hopelea^  and  booouiable 
men  like  Fox  might  easily  regard  it  with  anapieioiL  But 
Fox's  allies  took  good  care  that  thetr  name  ahonld  not  be 
associated  with  ^e  idra  of  impioTemenfc,  Tbeypnmed 
Burke's  Economical  Refofm  Bill  tilt  it  left  as  many  ibuas 
as  it  suppressed ;  and  thoun^  the  bill  pn^bitad  tbe 
grant  of  penriona  aboTe  £300,  th^  hastily  gave  away 
pensions  of  much  larger  valoe  to  their  own  friends  befoie 
tbe  bill  had  receiTed  the  royal  asaanL  They  also  oifpoied 
a  bill  for  parliamentary  reform  brought  in  by  young 
William  Pitfc  When  (he  king  chose  Shelbume  as  prime 
minister,  they  rafosed  to  follow  him,  and  pnt  forward  tbe 
incompetent  dnke  of  Portland  as  their  candidate  fw  the 
office.  The  struggle  was  thus  renewed  <m  the  old  groond 
of  the  king's  right  to  select  his  mimstera.  But  wbils  tbe 
king  now  put  forward  a  minister  not<moaBfy  able  and 
competent  to  tbe  task,  his  opponents  put  fwward  a  man 
whose  only  claim  to  office  waa  tbe  posaession  irf  laig* 
estates,  lliey  forced  their  way  back  to  power  by  means 
as  unscruDulouB  as  tbttir  .claim;.  tQ_it^wae  ^Q}useifipJ>Ift 
They  foiineu  n  coalition  with  Lord  North  M^ose  puKtio 
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Ibtcofc  '^"'1  cliaracter  they  had  denounced  for  yeara.  The  coali- 
tion,  fts  BOOD  as  the  peace  with.  America  aad  France  had 
been  signed  (1783),  drove  Shelbume  from  ofGce.  The 
duke  of  Portland  became  the  nominal  head  of  tha  Qovern' 
Dent,  Fox  aad  North  its  real  leaders. 

Buch  a  ministry  6ould  not  afford  to  make  a  single  blun- 
der. The  king  detested  it,  and  the  assumption  by  the  Whig 
holies  of  a  right  to  nominate  the  head  of  the  OoTernment 
without  reference  to  the  national  interests  could  never  be 
popular.  The  blunder  was  soon  committed.  Burke,  hating 
vTong  and  injustice  with  a  bitter  hatred,  had  descried  in 

610^  tha  government  of  British  India  by  the  East  India  Company 
a  disgrace  to  the  English  name.  For  many  of  the  actions  of 
that  government  no  honourable  man  can  think  of  uttering 
I  irord  of  defence.  The  helpless  natives  were  oppressed  end 
robbed  by  the  Company  and  its  servants  in  every  possible 
my.  Burke  drew  up  a  bill,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
coalition  Oovemment,  for  taking  all  authority  in  India  out 
of  the  bands  of  the  Company,  and  even  placing  the 
Company's  management  of  its  own  commercial  affairs 
onder  control  The  governing  and  controlling  body  was 
liatatflly  to  be  a  eonncil  appointed  at  home.  Tb)  question 
at  the  nomination  of  this  council  at  once  drew  the  whole 
qustitm  within  the  doniain  of  party  politics.  The  whole 
pitnauge  of  India  vonld  be  in  ita  hands,  and,  as  porlia- 
nunt  was  then  constituted,  the  balanca  of  parties  might 
he  more  terions^  aiffectod  hj  the  distribution  of  that  pa- 
tnnage  than  it  would  be  now.  When,  therefore,  it  was 
DBdsntood  that  the  Qonrnment  bill  meant  the  council 
to  be  named  in  the  bill  for  foor  yean,  or,  in  other  words, 
,  to  he  named  by  the  coalition  minist^,  it  was  generally 
rigirded  as  an  onblnshing  attempt  to  turn  a  measure 
for  the  good  gOTemment  trf  India  into'  a  meaenre  for 
•miring  the  ministry  in  office.  The  hiU  of  coatee  pawed 
the  Commons.  When  it  came  before  the  Lords,  it  was  thrown 
mt  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  king  that  he 
voold  regard  any  one  who  Toted  for  it  aa  his  enemy. 

The  CMitest  had  thus  become  one  between  the  inflnanee 
of  the  crown  and  the  influence  of  the  great  houses,  Con- 
lUtaUonal  hiatoriana,  who  breat  the  question  as  one  of 
udttrr.  vuttAf  theoretical  -politics,  leave  out  of  consideration  this 
naentia!  element  of  the  situation,  and  forget  that,  if  it 
was  wrong  for  the  king  tcinfloenco  the  Lords  by  his  mes- 
ttgt,  it  was  equally  wrong  for  the  ministry  to  acquire  for 
tbemselves  fresh  patronage  with  which  to  inSuence  ^e  Com- 
mons, .  But  there  was  now,  what  there  had  not  been  in  the 
time  of  Walpole  and  the  Felhanu,  a  public  opinion  ready 
to  throw'ita  weight  on  one  tide  or  the  other.  The  county 
membeiB  still  formed  the  most  independent  porUon  of  the 
representation,  and  there  were  many  possessors  of  rotten 
boroughs  who  were  ready  to  agree  with  the  county  mem- 
bers rather  than  with  the  great  landowners.  In  choosing 
fat,  the  young  son  of  Chatham,  for  his  prime  minister, 
ti  Boon  aa  he  had  dismissed  the  coalition,  George  III. 
save  assurance  that  he  wished  his  counsels  to  be  directed 
Vy  integrity  and  ability.  After  a  struggle  of  many  weeks, 
parliament  waa  dissolved  (1784),  and  the  new  House  of 
Commons  was  prepared  to  support  the  king's  minister  by 
%  Urge  majority. 

As  fa^  as  names  go,  the  change  effected  placed  in  office 
the  new  Tory  party  for  an  almoat  uninterrupted  period  of 
forty-fix  years.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  after  the 
fint  sight  years  of  that  period  had  passed  by,  ctrcum- 
itances  occurred  which  effected  so  great  a  change  in  the 
composition  and  character  of  that  party  as  to  render  any 
•tatement  to  this  effect  entirely  illusive.  During  eight 
ytm,  however,  Pitt's  ministry  waa  not  merely  a  Tory 
Ministry  resting  on  the  choice  of  the  king,  but  a  Liberal 
miaisiry  resting  on  national  support  and  upon  advanced 
^Utii^  kaowltrdiic. 


The  uationwhiuhHtt  had  bebind  him  waa  very  different 
from  the  populace  which  had  assailed  Walpole's  Excise 
Bill,  or  had  shouted  for  Wilkes  and  liberty.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  Lntellect  of  thoughtful 
Englishmen  had  applied  itself  to  speculative  problems  of 
religion,  and  philosophy.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  it 
applied  itself  to  practical  problems  afCecting  the  employ- 
ment of  industry.  In  1776  Adam  Smith  published  the 
Wealth  of  KaitotiM.  Already  in  1762  the  work  of 
Brindtey,  the  Bridgewater  can&I,  the  first  joint  of  a  net- 
work of  inland  water  commnnication,  was  opened.  In 
1767  Hargreaves  produced  the  epinning-jennyj  Arkwright'a 
spinning  machine  was  exhibited  in  1766  ;  Crompton's  mule 
was  finished  in  1779 ;  Cartwright  hit  upon  the  idea  of  the 
power-loom  in  1784,  though  it  was  not  brought  into 
profitable  use  till  1801.  The  Staffordshire  potteries  bad 
been  flourishing  under  Wedgwood  since  1763,  and  the 
improved  steam-engine  was  brought  into  shape  by  Watt  in 
1763.  During  these  years  the  dnke  of  Bedford,  Coke  of 
Holkham,  and  Robert  Bakewell  were  bnsy  in  ^e  im^roro* 
ment  of  stock  and  agriculture. 

The  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity  caused  by  thes^ 
changes  went  far  to  produce  a  large  class  of  the  populatiot^ 
entirely  outside  the  associations  of  the  landowning  clasaj 
bnt  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  appreciate  tbeadvantageW 
of  a  govenunent  carried  on  withont  regard  to  tha 
persoDid  interests  and  riTalries  of  tho'  aristocracy.  Th« 
mode  in  which  diat  increase  of  wealth 'was  effected  was 
even  more  decisive  on  the  ultimate  destinies  of  the  country.' 
The  substitution  61  the  organisation  of  faer»iitarr  monarch;: 
for  the  organization  of  wealth  and  staUon  would  nltimatelyf 
have  led  to  evils  as  great  as  those  which  it  saperaeded.  It 
was  only  toUraUe  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  organization 
of  intelligence.  The  larger  the  nttmbera  admitted  to  in  I 
fluence  the  affairs  of  state,  the  more  neceasary  is  it  that 
they  respect  the  powers  <^  intellect  It  would  be  foolish 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  an  Arkwright  or  al 
Crompton  and  a  Locke  or  a  Newton.  But  it  is  certain 
that  for  one  man  who  could  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  treatise  On  the  Human  Uaderttandinff  or  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  there  were  thousands  who  coidd  onderatand  the 
value  of  the  water-frame  or  the  power-loom.  The  habit  of 
looking  with  reverence  upon  mental  power  wa^oetered  in 
no  slight  measure  by  the  industrial  development  of  the 
second  half  of  the  IBth  century.' 

The  supremacy  ot  intelligence  in  the  political  world  was, 
for  the  time,  represented  in  Pitt  In  1784  he  passed  an 
India  Bill,  which  left  tho  commerce  and  all  except  the 
highest  patronage  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  I'^last  India 
Company,  but  which  erected  a  department  of  the  home 
Government  named  the  Board  of  Control  to  compel  the  Coni< 
pany  to  carry  out  such  political  msoaurea  a  i  the  Oovemment 
saw  fit  A  bill  for  parliamentary  reform  was,  however, 
thrown  out  by  the  opposition  of  his  own  supporters  in  parlia- 
ment, whilst  outside  parliament  thore  was  no  general  desire 
for  a  change  in  a  system  which  for  the  present  produced 
such  excellent  fruits.  Still  more  excellent  was  his  plan  of 
legislation  for  Ireland.  Irishmen  had  taken  adntntage  of 
the  weakness  of  England  during  the  American  war  to 
enforce  upon  the  ministry  of  the  day,  in  1780  and  1782, 
an  abandonment  of  all  claim  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government  and  the  English  judges  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  Irish  affairs.  From  1782,  therefore,  there  were  two 
independent  legislatures  within  the  British  Isles, — the  one 
sitting  at  Westminster  and  the  other  sitting  in  Dublin. 
With  these  political  changes  Fox  professed  himself  to  be 
content  Pitt,  whose  mind  was  open  to  wider  considera-| 
tions,  proposed  to  throw  open  commerce  to  both  nations  by 
removing  all  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  trade  of  Ireland 
with  F.n,';Iand  and  with  the  rest  of  the  wo'ld.  The<j>ppcsi-J 
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tioQ  of  the  BngUsIi  padiament  was  only  removed  byconcea- 
eioBs  contmuing  some  important  restrictions  upon  Irish  ex- 
ports, and  by  giving  the  English  parliament  the  right  of  ini- 
tiation in  all  measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  trade 
which  was  to  be  common  to  both  nations.  The,  Irish  parlia- 
ment took  umbrage  at  the  mpeiioril^  claimed  by  England, 
and  threw  out  the  measure  as  an  insult,  which,  even  as  it 
stood,  was  undeniably  in  favour  of  Ireland.  The  lesson  of 
tbe  incompatibility  of  two  co-ordinate  legislatures  was  not 
thrown  away  upon  Pitt. 

In  178G  the  commerdal  treaty  with  France  opened  that 
country  to  Englislt  trade,  and  was  ^he  first  result  of  the 
theories  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  ten  years  previously. 
The  first  attack  upon  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  was 
made  in  1788 ;  and  in  the  same  year,  in  the  debates  on  the 
Regency  BUI  caused  by  the  king's  insanity,  Pitt  defended 
flguost  Fox  tha  right  of  parlian^ttt  to  m^e  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  crown  when  the  wearer 
was  permanently  or  temporarily  disabled  from  exercising 
his  authority. 

When  the  king  recovered,  he  went  to  St  Panl's  to  return 
thanks,  on  the  23d  of  April  1789.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  greeted  showed  how  completely  be  had  the 
nation  on  his  sida  All  the  hopes  of  liberal  reformers  were 
now  on  his  side.  All  the  hopes  of  moral  and  religious  men 
were  on  his  side  as  well.  The  seed  sown  by  Wesley  had 
grown  to  be  a  great  tree.  A  spirit  of  thoughtfulness  in 
religious  matters  and  of  moral  energy  was  growing  in  the 
nation,  and  the  Jung  was  endeared  to  his  subjects  as  much 
by  his  domestic  virtues  as  by  his  support  of  the  great 
minister  who  acted  in  his  name.  The  happy  prospect  was 
soon  to  be  overclouded.  On  the  4th  of  May,  eleven  days 
after  the  appearance  of  Geotge  III.  at  St  Paul's,  the  French 
States  General  met  at  Veraaillea. 

By  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  Englishmen  the  change 
was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  It  ia  seldom  that  one  nation 
understands  the  tendencies  and  difficulties  of  another ;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  power  was  being  transferred  from  an 
absolute  monarch  to  a  representative  assembly  led  super- 
ficial observers  to  imagine  that  they  were  wittiessing  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  victory  of  the  English  parliament  over  the 
Stuart  kings.  In  fact,  that  which  was  passing  in  France 
was  of  a  tBtally  different  nature  from  the  English  struggle 
of  the  17tlx  century.  In  England,  the  conflict  had  been 
carriod  on  for  the  ^rarpoee  of  limiting  the  power  of  tite 
king.  In  France,  it  was  begun  in  oraer  to  sweep  away 
an  aristocracy  ia  church  and  state  which  had  become  bar* 
barousty  oppressive.  It  was  not  therefore  a  conflict  touch- 
ing simply  on  the  political  organization  of  the  state.  The 
vhola  social  organization  of  the  country  was  at  stake,  and 
the  struggle  \rould  be  carried  on  at  every  point  of  the 
territoiy,  and  vonM  fnTolve  every  class  of  society.  In 
audi  a  conflict,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  necessarily 
antagonistic  to  the  maintenance  of  the  most  absolute 
power.  If  there  had  been  a  king  on  the  throne,  who  had 
understood  the  needs  of  the  times,  and  who  could  have 
placed  hiniadf  without  afterthought  at  the  head  of  the 
national  movement,  he  woiild  have  been  stronger  all 
good  purposes  than  Lewis  XTV".  had  ever  been.  Un- 
happily, it  was  not  in  Lewia  WI.  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  Well  intentioned  and  desirous  to  effect  the  good  of 
his  people,  he  was  not  clear-headed  enough  to  understand 
how  it  was  to  be  done,  or  strong-willed  enough  to  carry 
ont  any  good  resolutions  to  which  be  might  b^  brought 
The  one  thing  impoesible  for  a  king  was  to  be  neutral  in 
the  great  divitiou  which  was  opening  in  French  society  ; 
and  Lewis  was  too  much  a  creature  of  habit  to  throw  off 
the  social  ties  which  united  him  to  the  aristocracy.  It 
was  the  knowledge  that  the  king  was  in  heart  on  the  wrong 
side  that  made  his  continuance  to  rule  impossible.    Un- . 


doubtedly  the  best  thing  that  the  French  could  have  done, 
after  the  king's  leanings  were  known^  wouli^  have  been  to 
dethrone  him.  But  this  was  not  a  step  which  any  nation 
was  likely  to  take  in  a  hurry ;  and  the  constitution  drawn 
up  the  States  Qeoeral  after  it  passed  into  the  form  of 
the  National  Assembly  was  necessarily  grounded  on 
suspicion.  The  one  indispensable  requisite  for  tht  working 
of  a  constitution  islhat  it  shall  be  possible  to  mamtain  a 
xettain  degree  of  harmony '.between  the  various  func- 
tionaries who  are  intrusted  with  the  work.  Such  * 
harmony  was  impossible  between  Lewis  and  the  Frencli 
nation.  Amongst  the  higher  order  of  minds  there  might 
be  a  desire  for  liberty,  and  the  word  liberty  was  on  Uie 
Hps  of  every  on&  But  the  thought  of  liberty  was  rarely 
to  be  found  It  was  by  the  passion  of  equality  that  the 
nation  was  poasessed.  For  the  new  spirit  it  was  necessary 
to  find  new  institutions.  The  old  ones  had  broken  down 
^m  absolute  rottenness,  and  if  they  had  been  other  than 
they,  were,  they  were  certain  to  bia  used  on  the  anti- 
uational  sida  The  force  must  be  given  to  the  nation,  not 
to  the  aristocracy — not  to  the  king,  the  ^y  of  tha 
aristocracy.  Yet  all  this  bad  to  be  done  when  the  masa 
of  the  nation  was  rude  and  uneducated,  ignorant  and 
unvcrsod  in  political  life  to  the  last  degree,  and  when,  too, 
it  had  been  taught  by  the  long  course  of  moaarchial 
govcmmeot  to  see  force  placed  above  right,  and  was  there- 
fore all  the  more  inclined  to  solve  its  difficulties  by  force. 
What  wonder,  therefore,  if  violence  took  the  place  of 
argument,  if  mob-rule  stepped  in  to  enforce  the  popular 
over  tho  unpopular  reasoning,  and  the  king  soon  found  that 
he  was  practically  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  subjects.  ' 

In  proportion  as  the  French  Revolution  turned  away  Eoatt* 
from  the  path  which  English  ignorance  had  marked  out  for 
it.  Englishmen  tamed  away  from  it  in  disgust.  As  they 
did  not  understand  the  aims  of  tha  French  Bevolutionists, 
tbe^  were  unable  to  make  that  excuse  for  even  so  much  of 
their  conduct  as  admits  of  excuse.  Three  men,  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Pitt,  however,  represented  three  varieties  of 
opinion  into  which  the  nation  was  very  unequally  divided. 

Fox,  generous  and  trustful  towards  the  movements  of 
large  masses  of  men,  had  very  little  intellectuid  grasp  of 
the  questions  at  issue  in  France.  He  treated  the  struggle 
as  one  simf^y  for  the  eetablisEment  of  free  institutions  ; 
and  when  at  last  the  crimes  of  the  leaders  became  patent 
to  the  world,  he  contented  himself  with  lamenting  the 
unfortunate  fact,  and  fell  bock  on  the  ailment  that 
though  England  could  not  sympathize  wiUi  the  French 
grants,  there  was  no  naaon  why  she  ahoold  go  to  war 
with  them. 

Burkc^  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  failed  to  understand 
the  full  teodency  of  the  Kevolution  for  good  as  well  as  for  of  Barin 
evil,  understood  it  far  better  than  any  Englishman  of  that 
day  understood  it  He  saw  that  its  main  aim  was 
equali^,  not  liberty,  and  that  not  only  wrald  the  French 
nation  be  ready,  in  pursuit  of  equali^,  to  welcome  any 
tyranny  which  would  serve  its  purposs,  but  would  be  the 
more  prone  to  acts  of  tyranny  over  itmividnalB  from  the 
complete  remodellingof  institutiooit  with  the  object  of  gjvum 
immediate  effect  to  Uie  will  of  tha  ignorant  masses  which 
was  especially  liable  to  be  counterfeited  by  desiring  and 
unscrupulous  agitators.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  im  ^ii 
Burke  was  w  the  right,  as  he  was  In  his  dentuuaation 
the  mischief  certain  to  follow  when  a  nation  tries  to  start 
afresh,  and  to  blot  out  all  past  progress  in  the  lighk  ol 
simple  reason,  which  is  often  most  fallible  when  it  bdien^ 
itself  to  be  most  infallible.  Where  he  went  wrong  was  ii 
his  ignorance  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  French 
nation,  and  his  consequent  blindness  to  the  fact  that  the 
historical  method  of  gractst^ifgrpgress  was  impossible  n-hertf 
institutions  had  become  so  utterly  bad  oa  theV  were  id 
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VniiM,  uid  that  conaeqaently  tho  sytilcDi  of  starting  afresh, 
to  whidi  bd  reasonabi/  objected,  was  to  the  French  a 
matter  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity.  Nor  did  he  see  that 
the  psaaion  for  equality,  like  ever;  great  pasaioo,  justified 
itself,  and  that  the  problem  vaa,  not  how  to  obtain  liberty 
ID  defiance  of  it,  bat  bow  so  to  gnide  it  as  to  obtain  liberty 
Ij  it  and  through  it 

Burke  did  not  content  himself  with  pointing  out 
r[ieciiIattTeIy  the  evils  which  he  foreboded  for  the  French. 
He  perceived  clearly  that  the  effect  of  the  new  French 
principles  could  no  more  be  con6ned  to  French  territory 
than  tbe  principles  of  Protestantism  in  the  16th  century 
could  be  confined  to  Saxony.  He  knew  well  that  the 
appeal  to  abstract  reason  and  the  hatred  of  aristocracy 
wmild  spread  over  Europe  like  a  flood,  and,  aa  he  was  in 
tbe  habit  of  considering  whatever  was  most  opposed  to  tbe 
object  of  his  dislike  to  be  wholly  excellent,  he  called  for  a 
croaade  of  all  established  Oovernmenta  against  the  anarchi- 
cal prindples  of  dindetKU  which  had  broken  loose  in 
Fraaca. 

ndir   titi  occupied  ground  apart  from  eitiber  Fox  or  Burke. 
■     Re  had  neither  Fox's  aympathy  for  popular  movements 
nor  Burke's  inlellectnal  appreciation  of  tbe  immediate 
la&duiciesof  the  ReToIution.  Hence,  whilst  he  pronounced 
■glint  any  active  interference  with  f>ance,  he  was  an 
advocate  of  peace,  not  because  he  saw  more  than  Fox  or 
Baika^  bot  because  he  saw  lesa    He  fancied  that  France 
vonld  be  so  totally  occupied  with  its  own  troubles  that 
it  mold  eaaae  tot  a  long  time  to  be  dangerous  to  other 
Mtiou,   A  rendutfon  formed  on  grounds  so  hopeleasly 
UHSln  wu  not  likely  to  atand  the  test  of  time. 
EvK  if  France  had  been  spared  the  trial  of  external 
ifiM  pratsnre,  it  U  almost  certain  that  she  would  have  roused 
ll^  KHittDce  by  somB  attonpt  to  maintain  her  new  principles 
■bntd.  When  the  king  of  Fnasia  coalesced  with  the 
•nperor  in  1793  to  force  her  to  re-eataUiBh  the  royal 
nUiority,  die  broke  out  into  a  passion  of  self-asswting 
defianea   Tbo  king  was  dethroned,  and  preparations  were 
Bade  to  ti;  him  for  bis  life  as  an  acc<»nplice  of  the 
Mti  iBTaden.   A  republic  was  ph>claimed,  and  in  its  name 
tsix.  isBoeeot  persons,  whose  only  erime  was  to  belong  to  tbe 
Boble  daas  by  birth  and  feeUng,  were  masaacred  by  hun- 
dreda    Tbe  grim  suspicim  which  clothed  itself  with 
enelty  in  the  capital  became  patriotic  xeaistance  on  the 
(rattier.   Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  iurasion  was  re- 
pelled, Savoy  occupied,  the  Austrian  Netiierlands  overrun, 
■od  the  Dutch  republic  threatened. 
Very  few  Qovemmente  in  Eusope  were  so  rooted  in  the 

frKffect)oni  of  their  people  as  to  be  able  to  look  without 
terror  on  the  challenge  thus  thrown  out  to  them.  The 
English  Government  was  one  of  those  very  few.  No  mere 
desp^iam  was  here  exercised  by  the  king.  No  bmad  im- 
puiable  line  here  divided  the  aristocracy  from  the  people. 
Tbe  work  of  former  generations  of  En^iahmen  had  been 
too  well  done  to  call  for  that  breach  of  historical  continuity 
vhieh  was  a  dire  necesaify  in  France.  There  was  much 
Med  of  reform.  There  was  no  need  of  a  revolution.  The 
«bole  of  the  uppev  and  middle  claaaea,  with  few  eiceptiona, 
dong  together  in  a  fierce  spirit  of  ruistance ;  and  the  mass 
<tf  tbe  lower  claases,  especially  in  the  country,  were  too 
*tU  off  to  wish  for  change.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to 
molution  quickly  developed  into  a  spirit  of  resistance  to 
r^orm,  and  those  who  continued  to  advocate  changes  more 
or  leu  after  the  French  model  were  treated  as  tbe  enemies 
«f  mankiad.  A  fierce  hatred  of  France  and  of  all  that 
sttacbsd  itself  to  Fhince  became  the  predominating  s{nrit 
of  tbe  nation. 

Soch  a  change  in  the  national  mTnd  could  not  but  affect 
»«  constitation  of  the  Whig  pat^.  The  reasoning  of 
BnAt  would,  in  itself,  have  done  little  to  effect  its  dUnip* 
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tion;  Bat  the  great  landowners,  who  contributed  au  strong  oivMoni 
an  element  in  it,  composed  the  very  class  which  had  most 
to  fear  from  the  principles  of  the  Bevolution.  llie  old  °*rty. 
questions  which  had  divided  them  from  the  king  and  Pitt 
in  1783  had  dwindled  into  nothbg  before  the  appalling 
question  of  the  immediate  present  They  mads  themselves 
tbe  leaders  of  tbe  war  party,  and  they  knew  that  that  party 
comprised  almost  the  whole  of  the  parliamentary  classea. 

What  could  Pitt  do  but  surrender  1  The  whole  of  the 
intellectual  basis  of  his  foreign  policy  was  swept  away  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  Continental  war  would  Ining 
with  it  an  accession  of  French  territory.  He  did  not 
abandon  bis  opin  ions.  His  opinions  rather  abandoDed  him. 
A  wider  intelligence  might  have  held  that,  let  France  gain 
what  territorial  aggrandizement  it  might  upon  tbe  Oon* 
tioent,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  such  changes  until  the 
opponents  of  J^aace  had  so  purified  themselves  as  to  obtain 
a  hold  upon  the  moral  feelings  of  mankiDd.  Pitt  oould 
not  take  this  view;  perhaps  no  man  in  his  day  conld'be 
fairly  expected  to  take  it  He  did  not  indeed  declare  war 
against  France ;  but  he  sought  to  a  set  a  limit  to  her  oon- 
quests  in  the  winter,  though  he  had  not  sought  to  set  a 
limit  to  the  conquests  of  tiie  coalesced  sovereigns  in  the 
preceding  summer.  He  treated  with  supercilious  oontonpt 
tbe  National  Convention,  which  had  dethroned  the  king 
and  proclaimed  a  republic  Above  all,  he  took  up  a  dsdir- 
ation  by  the  Convention,  that  they  would  give  fcdp  to  all 
peoples  struggling  for  liberty  a»inst  their  xemaetiTe 
Qovemments,  as  a  challenge  to  England.  Ttt  aormr 
cauaed  in  England  by  the  tcml  aod  execution  oi  Lewis  XVL' 
completed  the  estrangement  between  the  two  countries,  and 
though  the  declaration  of  war  came' from  Fnuwe  (1793),  it 
had  been  in  ^reat  part  brou^  about  bjr  the  bearing  of 
England  and  its  Qovemment 

In  appearance  the  mat  Whig  landowneia  gare  thdrsnp-  Ftu 
port  to  Pitt,  and  in  1794  some  of  their  leaders^  the  dnke  tS^U 
of  Portland,  Lord  FitswiBiam,  and  Ur  Wyndham,  entered  ""■"^ 
the  cabinet  to  serve  under  him.  la  reality  it  was  Ktt  who 
had  snrrendwed.   The  miniatiy  and  the  par^  by  mhiA 
it  was  supported  might  call  thenuelves  T017  stilL  But 
the  great  reforming  (wUcy  of  1784  was  enUrely  at  an  end. 
Strong  as  it  was,  the  Govummoat  did  not  know  its  own  ^o^^" 
stren^   It  saw  sedition  and  revolutitm  everywhere;   It  aovern- 
twisted  locMwtalk  into  criminal  intent  Itcoveredtbeeonntiy  ■^■>* 
with  its  spiea    The  slightest  attempts  to  concert  measnrea 
for  obtaining  reform  were  branded  as  ravolntionarj 
violence.  Men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  content  with 
declaiming  in'favour  of  reform  were  goaded  into  actual  sedi- 
tion.   !nie  Government  sought  and  obtained  additional 
powers  from  parliament    Fine,  imprisonment,  and  tiana- 
portation  were  dealt  out  by  tbe  law  courts  in  lavish  mea* 
sura    The  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  was  answered  by 
a  reign  of  violence  in  England,  modified  by  the  political 
habits  of  a  nation  trained  to  freedom,  but  resting  on  the 
same  spirit  of  fear  and  intolerance.    In  November  1794 
an  attempt  was  made  actually  to  shed  blood.  Hardy, 
Home  Tooke,  and  Tbelwall  were  brought  to  trial,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  for  iusuing  invitations  to  a  national 
convention  intended  to  promote  changes  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  in  the  government     Happily  the  jury  refused 
to  see  in  this  certainly  dangerous  proceeding  a  crime  , 
worthy  of  death,  and  its  verdict  of  Not  guilty  saved  the 
nation  from  the  disgrace  of  meting  out  the  extreme  penalty 
of  high  treason  to  an  attempt  to  hold  a  public  meeting 
for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

Tbe  public  feeling,  in  fact,  regained  its  compoenre 
sooner  than  the  ministry.     He  upper  and  middle  classes 
became  conscious  of  their  own  strength;  and  though 
reform  and  reformers  were  asnnpopolar  as  sver,  the  im^ro-j' 
ments  hv  which  reform  midit  be  gained  hereafter  were  Idt 
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untouched  for  the  oia  of  a  fatare  generation.  The  Sedition 
■hd  Treason  BOls,  paeied  in  1795,  were  limited  is  their 

{MBa    daration,  and  were  never  actually  put  in  force. 

miXtcr.  meaDwhile,  Pitt's  management  of  the  war  was 

leading  aa  for  as  the  Continent  was  concerned,  to  failure 
after  fulnre.  NoUiing  else  wasposeible.  He  had  none  of 
the  abilities  of  a  war  ministw,  and  his  ^tem  of  sending 
detached  expeditions  to  Tariona  pmnta  was  not  odculatod 
to  attMu  Buceess.  Nor  ia  it  liluly  that,  erui  if  he  had 
bew  more  compe.tent  in  this  respect,  he  would  hare  accom- 

?lislied  anything  vmrtlqr  of  the  efforts  which  he  put  forth, 
t  has  been  said  tliat  U  he  had  roused  the  passions  of  men, 
and  had  produmed  a  holy  war  upon  the  Continent,  he 
would  have  had  a  better  clumce  of  gaining  his  ends.  But 
passions  cannot  be  artifidally  excited,  and  holy  war  pre- 
mpposu  »  cause  which,  if  it  is  not  holy  in  itself,  will  at 
lout  be  supposed  by  men  to  be  ao.  Ext^t  under  special 
dreumstances,  however,  it  was  imposs&Ie  to  roase  enthu- 
siasm against  the  French  r^ubUc.  Toulon  might  be 
succoured  and  abandoned  in  1793 ;  La  Vendto  might  have 
fallacious  hopes  held  out  to  it  in  1794.  Frenchmen  who 
were  shocked  at  the  habitual  employment  of  the  guillotine 
were  yet  not  inclined  to  rise  at  the  bidding  of  a  foreign 
invader  against  a  Qovemment  which  at  all  events  stood 
msnfDlIy  up  for  the  integrity  of  French  territoiy,  whilst 
4he  long  habit  of  submission  to  absolute  rule  had  made 
the  nation  slow  to  take  the  c<mdact  of  aflairs  into  its  own 
hands.  The  middle  classes  on  the  Continent  too  were  on 
the  side  of  the  peasanGs,  and  looked  to  French  principles 
if  not  to  French  armies  as  offering  an  amelioration  of  uieir 
lot.  The  Austrian  Netherlands,  regained  from  France  in 
uMceuea  ^^^^f  reconquered  by  France  in  1794 ;  and  a  British 
mUild?'  force  under  the  duke  of  York  did  nothing  to  avert  the 
misfortune.  The  land  was  annexed  to  the  territory  of  the 
Frmch  republic:  Eariy  in  1795  the  Dutch  Netherlands 
were  revolutionised  and  constitnted  into  a  republic  in 
alliance  with  France.  In  the  same  year  Prussia  made 
peace  with  France. '  Austria  continued  the  contest  alone, 
receiving  large  sums  of  money  from  Eogl&Dd,  ,and  doing 
very  little  in  return. 

'  1$  England  coald  do  litUe  for  the  Continent,  she  could 
BnciiBh  enough  to  insure  her  own  safety.  Howe's  victory  of 
MccrtKi  the  1st  of  June  (1794)  inflicted  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
defeats  on  the  French  nayy.  An  attempt  in  1795  to  sup- 
port the  French  royalists  by  a  landing  in  Quiberon  Bay 
ended  in  failure,. but  Ceylon  and  the  ^pe  of  Good  Hope 
were  taken  from  the  Dutch.  The  war,  however,  had  become 
so  expensive,  and  its  results  were  evidently  so  small, 
that  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in  England  in  favour  of 
peace,  especially  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  come  to  an 
end  in  1794,  and  a  regnlar  Qovemment,  the  Directory,  bad 
been  appointed  in  1795.  Accordingly,  in  1796  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  sent  to  France  to  treat  lor  peace;  but  the 
negotiation  was  at  once  broken  off  by  his  demand  that 
France  should  abaudon  the  Netherlands. 

The  French  Qovemment,  buoyed  up  by  the  successes 
of  General  Bonaparte,  who  was  driving  the  Austrians  out 
■ochfl-i  of  Italy,  resolTed  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Irehmd.  In 
Hon  In  December  a  French  fleets  with  Hoche  on  board,  sailed  for 
Bantry  Bay.  Only  part  of  it  arrived  there,  and  retreated 
without  effecting  anything.  A  smaller  fiMce,  landing  in 
Pembrokeshire,  was  Tedaced  to  surrender, 

Tbe  French  attempted  to  renew  the  enterprise  in  the 
following  year.    Spain  was  now  in  allianco  with  IVance^ 
and  it  was  propoaed  that  a  Spankh  fleet  should  join  the 
Ttetoriu  French  fleet  and  the  Dutch  fleet  for  a  joint  inTasion. 
Tinceiii  Jerria  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  at  St  Vincent,  and  Duflcan 
p£f!i«wp:  clefeated  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Camperdown  U797).  During 
'  the  same  year  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet  at  Spithead  and  St 
Helena  was  quieted  by  concessions  to  the  reasonable  com- 


plaints of  thesailors;  whilst  an  D;mKaioDBhU  mtiny  at  tbe  v. 
Nora  was  suppressed  by  firmness  in  rewstaneai  A  zvnewed  ^ 
attempt  to  negotiate  peace  at  Lille  had  aided  in  fsilnre, 
because;  though  the  English  w«e  this  tima  ready  to 
abandon  the  Netherlanda  to  Franca^  Ihey  were  not  ready  to 
give  bock  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Dutch  and 
Trinidad  to  Spun.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Engla&d 
had  no  ally  in  Eorope  excepting  PortugaL  Brataporte  Itsd 
dictated  to  Austria  tb«  treaty  of  Campo  Formia 

Isolated  as  Great  Sritain  was,  there  was  lees  inifinatioD  e: 
to  make  peace  in  Enghud  in  1798  than  there  had  been  in  * 
1795.  In  proportion  as  France  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  tlie 
less  Tident  but  more' corrupt  ct  the  Revolutionist^  the 
enthosiasm  which  her  prodamation  of  principles  had  <mc« 
created  amongst  the  dass  excluded  from  political  power 
died  away;  whibt  the  antagonism  aroused  by  mere  mili 
tary  conqueet  under  tbe  conduct  of  the  rapaeiooa  Bonaparte 
was  on  the  increaee.  The  attempt  at  invasion  had  rmised 
the  national  spirit  to  stubborn  resistance ;  whiUt  the 
Government  itself,  warned  hj  the  faQure  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  Har^  and  his  associates,  and  freed  from  tlie 
blind  terror  which  had  made,  it  violent  daring  the  fint 
years  of  the  war,  was  able  to  devote  its  enei^es  mm- 
servedly  to  carrying  on  hostilities.  *' 

If,  however,  a  French  invasion  had  ever  been  anytliitig 
more  ihan,  a  dream,  it  ms  because  there  was  one  qositei 
in  which  misgovemment  had  created  a  atate  of  cireuio-''*' 
stancea  by  which  it  was  absolutely  invited.  At  the  end 
of  1794  Lord  Fitxwilliam  bad  been  sent  to  Irdand  ss  lord- 
lieutenant,  end  had  set  his  face  agunst  the  vile  jobbery 
through  which  the  leaders  of  the  Froteetant  mioonty 
gotemed  Ireland,  and  had  thrown  himself  warmly  into  the 
encouragement  of  Grattan's  scheme  for  the  admisdoa  of 
the  Catholics  to  political  power.  The  aggrieved  jobbm 
gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  in  1795  Fitzwilliam  na 
recalled.  Then  ensued  a  scene  which  has  no  parallel  even 
in  the  organized  massacres  of  the  French  Republic:  The 
Catholics  joined  in  a  sodety  called  the  United  Irishmen,  to 
enforce  their  daims,  if  need  be  by  an  alliance  with  France, 
and-the  establishment  of  an  independent  republia  Deeds 
of  violence  preluded  any  actual  attempt  at  insurrectioii. 
The  ProteetEQts,  under  the  name  of  Orangemen,  gathered 
to  the  support  of  the  Goremment  as  yeomanry  or  militii- 
men.  Before  long  these  guardian;  of  the  peace  had  spieid 
terror  over  all  Catholic  Ireland.  By  the  lash,  by  tor 
ture,  by  the  defilement  of  chaste  uid  innocent  women, 
they  made  their  predominance  fdL  It  was  in  1796, 
in  the  very  midst  of  these  abominable  faorron,  that 
French  ships  had  appdired  but  had  been  unable  to  land 
troopB  in  Bantry  Bay.  Nevertheless,  tbough  no  assistance 
was  to  be  had,  the  United  Irishmen  rose  in  rebellim  in 
1798.  The  rebellion  vras  suppressed,  and  again 
militiamen  and  volunteers  were  let  loose  to  establish  order 
by  massacre  and  violence.  Fortunately,  the  Engliili 
Qovemment  intervened,  and  a  new  lord- lieu teosnt,  the 
marquis  of  Comwallis,  was  sent  over  to  Dublin.  He 
raging  Protratant  aristocracy  was  held  back  from  fartlier 
deeds  of  cruelty  and  vengeance,  and  law  and  order  wen 
established  oo  far  as  it  was  posnUe  to  eatablish  theffl^* 
land  BO  torn  by  hostile  factions, 

Pitt  rose  to  the  occanon.  He  planned  a  great  scheee 
of  union  between  tha  two  nations  (1799).  Thwe  wu  to 
be  one  parliament  for  Grei^  ^taln  and  Irdand,  as  Ux^ 
waa  one  parliament  for  EngUnd  and  SeoCland.  '^ca 
jobben  who  filled  tiie  seats  in  the  Irish  Bonas  <" 
Commons,  and  who  voted  in  the  name  of  apeo^e  wboB 
they  in  no  sense  represented,  joined  lew  iDevI«> 
who  from  a  sansa  ol  paMotiuiE^afoa^  Id  vote  away  M 
easy  a  source  of  lai^eiMiV  MUGMeJ^tt^  bought  ii» 
votea  which  he  could  not  command,  and-^bs  Irish  ptffi* 
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BK&t,  on  these  ignoble  tanns,  coneented  to  extingnish  itself 
(1800).  It  depended  on  the  English  QoTernment  whether 
ihia  diange,  by  which  Ireland  lost  tfae  semblance  of 
national  iodepeodeoce,  should  be  foUewed  by  a  step  in 
•drance  for  that  eoaatry  in  a  aerioas  attempt  to  diminiah 
the  efils  of  Protestant  supremacy.  That  step'  Pitt  had 
^e^ed  himaelf  to  take,  and  in  1801  he  had  prepared  a 
meaiure  for  admittbg  the  Catbolics  tb  poUtual  power. 
Tbe  king  stood  in  the  way,  and  Pitt  resigned  oflioe  rather 
than  forfeit  his  word.  - 

The  year  which  witoessedPitf  s  failure  in  domeetio  legisla- 
tion also  witneased  hia  failore  in  military  effort.  In  1798 
Bonpnrto  sailed  for  Egypt  with  the  intention  of  setting  up 
a  I^ndt  dominion  in  tbe  East  Tlie  fleet  which  conveyed 
biia  waa  annihilated  after  his  landing  by  NelsMi  at  the 
battle  U  the  ITile.  Pitt  «eized  the  opportunity  (tf  the 
great  general's  absence  from  Europe  to  organize  a  second 
eoslitioa  against  Tkaooe.  In  tbe  campaign  of  1799  Italy 
was  regained  from  France,  and  in  the  Eaat  Bonaparte  waa 
dfiten  back  from.Acre  by  the  Turks  headed  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  The  news  of  French  disasters  brought  him  hurriedly 
back  to  Europe,  but  before  be  could  take  part  in  the  war 
Ifaieeoa  bad  defeated  the  coalition  at  Zurich.  A  eoup 
d^Het,  howerer,  placed  Bonaparte,  nnder  tbe  name  of  first 
coqsdI,  in^iraetical  poaseeeion  of  absolute  power ;  and  in 
the  foDowiag  year  hia  great  Tictory  at  Marengo  (1801), 
foDoved  vp  by  Moreau's  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  enabled 
lim  to  dictate  as  a  conqueror  tbe  treaty  of  Lnn^TiUe,  by 
which  Fraoce  entered  once  more  into  possession  of  tbe 
(tootier  of  the  Rhine.  By  this  treaty  not  only  was 
Eoglaod  again  iaolated,  but  she  found  herself  exposed  to 
Bflw  enemies.  Her  enforcement  of  tfae  right  of  search  to 
eosUe  her  ships  to  take  enemie^  goods  out  of  neutral 
Teaels  exasperated  even  friendly  powers,  and  Russia  was 
joioed  by  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  enforce  resistance  to  the 
daim.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Pitt's  reaig- 
natioa  was  announced. 

The  successor  of  thd  greet  minister  waa  Addinglon, 
eboie  mind  was  imbued  with  all  the  Protestant  prejuoices 
of  the  king,  which  were,  it  must  be  owned,  the  Protestant 
pngudieea  of  the  nation.  He  bad  neither  force  of  char- 
Kter  nor  strength  of  intellect  Kelson's  rictory  at  Copea- 
bagen,  which  crushed  tbe  naval  power  of  Denmark  and 
broke  op  the  Northern  Alliance,  and  the  landing  of  Aber- 
eromby  in  Aboukir  Bay,  followed  by  the  victory  of  Alez- 
tndria  and  the  consequent  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
French,  were  events  prepared  by  the  former  adminia- 
tratioD.  Addiogton's  real  work  was  the  peace  of  Amiens 
(1802),  an  experimental  peace,  as  the  king  called  it,  to  see 
il  the  first  consul  could  bo  contented  to  restrain  bimaeU 
vithin  the  very  wide  limits  by  which  hia  authoritj  in 
Europe  was  still  circumscribed. 

In  •  few  months  England  was  made  aware  that  the  ex- 
periaent  wonld  not  succeed.  Interference  and  annexation 
DBcame  the  standing  policy  of  the  new  French  Government 
England,  diacovering  how  little  intention  Bonaparte  had  M 
eartying  oat  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  refused  to  abandon 
Halts,  as  she  had  engaged  to  do  by  the  terms  of  peace. 

The  war  began  again,  no  longer  a  war  i^nat  certun 
priociples,  and  the  eztensioa  of  dominion  xeeulting  from 
the  victory  thoee  principles,  but  against  aggreeaive  des- 
polisai,  wielding  military  force,  conducted  by  consummate 
tnilhary  genios,  and  setting  at  naught  the  tights  of  popa- 
htioM  m  wen  ik  the  ebims  of  ndera.  This  time  the 
EogSih  nation  waa  all  but  unammoua  In  resistence.  This 
tin  its  reslstwice  wotild  be  sooner  or  later  supported  by 
aQ  that  was  healthy  in  Europe. 

The  sjHrit  of  England  was  fully  roused  by  the  news 
All  Bonqwrte  wni  preparing  invasion.  Tolunteais  were 
maOsd  in  defence  of  tim  eonntry.   There  waa  a  general 


belief  that  the  prime  minister  was  not  equal  to  tbe  crisis. 
Addington  retirod,  and  Pitt  again  became  prime  Ininiater  put'i 
(1804).  He  would  gladly  have  joined  Fox  in  forming  an  Sf^it 
administration  on  a  broader  basis  than  his  former  one. 
But  the  king  objected  to  Fox,  and  some  of  Pitt's  old  frienda 
refused  to  desert  tbe  proscribed  statesman.  Pitt  became 
the  head  of  a  ministry  .of  which  he  waa  the  only  eflBdent 
member. 

England  -iras  strong  enough  to  hold  her  own  against  Trarai- 
Bonaparte,  who  was  now  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French  'A^twr- 
(180S}.  Nehuin  crashed  tbe  combined  French  and  Spanish 
Beeta  at  Trafalgar,  paying  with  his  own  life  for  a  victory 
which  pot  an  ma  io  the  French  n&yal  power  for  the 
remsinder  of  tbe  war.  The  iron  <A  Napoleon's  tyranny 
had  not  yet  entered  into  tbe  ContineDtal  nations  sufficiently 
to  rouse  them  to  a  truly  popular  .reaistancei  A  third  ooalf- 
tion  ended  in  as  eompleto  a  disaster  as  that  in  which  the 
first  and  second  had  ended.  Austria  lost  a  large  part  (rf 
her  force  in  the  capitulation  oi  Kim,  and  tbe  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies  were  overpowered  at  AnsterlitL  To  effect 
these  victoriee  the  force  which  threatened  the  invaaion  of 
England  would  necessarily  have  been  wHbdvawn,  even  if 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  had  not  made  the 
enterinise  hopelees.  Pitt  died  shortly  after  receiving  the 
news  ci  the  i&sastera  of  bts  ^liee  (I80C). 

Pitt's  death  forced  the  king  to  accept  a  ministry  of 
which  Fox  was  a  member.  This  ministry  of  All  the  uiiiLrtrjr 
Talents,  as  it  was  called,  waa  not  successful  in  the  ui^" 
conduct  of  the  war.  Ite  year  of  office  was  the  year  in  '■'•'•"M- 
which  Kuiaia  was  cniahed  at  Jena,  and  it  dissipated 
the  strength  of  the  English  army  in  unimportant  d^Unt 
expeditions,  instead  of  throwing  it  upon  one  spot  to  aid 
Prussia  or  Russia.  Its  great  title  to  fame  is  the  aboli- 
tion ot  the  slave  trade.  Fox's  death  deprived  the  ministry 
of  ite  strongest  member,  and  in  tbe  following  year  aa 
attempt  on  ite  part  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
naval  and  military  service  of  the  crown  drew  from  the 
king  a  demand  for  an  engagement  never  to  propose  any 
concession  to  tbe  Catholioa.  Tbey  refused  to  make  any 
such  promise  and  were  summarily  ejected  from  office.  The 
king'a  firm  stand  was  popular  in  England.  The  reaction 
against  the  Frendi  Revolution  no  longer  demanded  the 
infliction  of  r*"fi)t^*«  upon  thoae  who  promulgated  ite 
doctrines;  but  a  spirit  had  been  produced  which  waa 
inexorable  against  all  attempte  to  ^ect  any  change  for 
the  better.  A  spirit  of  blind,  nnxeasoning  conservatism 
had  taken  the  ^mb  oC  tiw  onlightaned  Toryism  of  Pitt'a 
earlier  daya. 

Tbe  new  minlatry  (1807),  under  the  nominal  leadership  ^'|««^ 
of  the  duke  of  Portland,  had  to  face  Napoleon  alone.  The  unita  of 
battle  of  Friedland  and  the  peace  of  TiUit  Wt  him  maatar  ''^'^ 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent    PruBsia  and  Anatrin 
were  abE«dy  stripped  of  territory ;  and  aa  pntectoc  of  ths 
Confederation  of^the  Rhi^^  Napoleon  rulad  in  Germany. 
Italy  was  diredly  aubjacted  to  hia.  povw.    Unable  to 
make  war  npon  KTigi«*ul  1^  his  fieeta  and  anniea,  be 
attempted  toanbdne  her  by  ruining  her  eommeroft  By 
the  Berlin  decree  (1807),  he  declared  the  wbda  ot  the 
British  islands  to  be  in  a  atate  cf  bh)ckada^  thoogh  he  had 
not  a  single  ship  at  aaa  to  enfone  hia  dedar^on. 
declared  all  British  manuAwtnred  goods  noUbited  wherever 
hia  power  reached,  and  exdoded  from  nia  dominions  even  ^^^'^ 
neotial  abipa  which  had  tonohad  at  a  British  port   Tha  *"mf» 
British  Government,  instead  at  leaving  Napoleon  to  bear  Frsnoe. 
tbe  odium'  of  thia  attack  on  nentnl  eoamareo^  retaliated 
by  Ordera  in  Council  eoneeived  in  tha  mirit  ai  hia  am 
meaaorft   They  declared  that  all  veaatda  trading 
France  were  liable  to  Beiinr«»  ii^ithaltb^  snek  TtmtL 
clearing  from  a  hostila  port  must  tooch  at  a  British  ^ort» 
to  pay  customa  dutiea.   Napdoon  anemred  by  the  Buav 
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'  decree^  forbidding  neutrals  to  trade  in  aoy  article  imported 
from  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  The  Orders  in 
Council  cost  England  a  war  with  America.  The  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  contributed  largely  to  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon's  power.  Erery  poor  man  who  was  debarred 
from  the  means  of  providing  sugar  or  cloth  for  his  family 
felt  the  grievance.  The  French  Republic  had  declared  war 
against  the  nobles  and  the  higher  classes;  Napoleon  de- 
^  .a-eed  an  oppression  which  was  bitterly  felt  in  every 
tcottage. 

The  Pen.  In  pursuit  of  his  design  of  forcing  the  Continental 
systeni,  as  he  termed  it,  on  Portugal,  Napoleon  sent  Juoot 
to  occupy  Lisbon,  and  dethroned  the  king  in  1807.  la 
1808  he  seized  on  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  and  ofTered 
the  crown  to  his  brother  Joseph.  When  the  Spaniards 
resisted/  the  English  Qovemment  sent  troops  to  the 
PeniuuIiL  Defeated  at  Vimeira,  Junot  was  allowed  to 
evacuate  Portugal  Napoleon  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
lieutenants  in  Spain,  and  (hough  he  retired  without  effect- 
ing the  expulsion  of  the  English,  Sir  John  Moore  was 
slain  at  Corunna  (1809)  after  inflicting  a  repulse  on  the 
French,  and'  his  army  was  shipped  for  England.  In  the 
summer  Wellesley  landed  in  Portugal.  Thanks  to  a  fresh 
figgresaire  war  of  Napole^o  against  Austria,  he  was  able  to 
make  hia  footing  sure,  though  the  EngUsh  ministry  sent 
large  forces  to  perish  in  the  marshes  of  Walcheren,  which 
might  have  been  better  employed  in  supporting  Wellesley 
at  the  time  when  he  was.  driven  to  retreat  before  superior 
^timbers  after  the  fruitless  victory  of  Talavera. 

In  1810  Wellesley,  now  known  under  the  name  of 
V/ellingtoD,  beat  back  the  masses  of  the  French  forces 
mider  Massena  from  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
Wellington's  resistance  was  great  as  a  military  exploit  But 
it  was  .far  more  than  a  military  exploit.  It  would  have 
been  of  little  avail  to  linger,  however  safely,  in  a  corner  of 
Portugal  unless  he  were  sure  of  better  allies  than  the 
wretched  Spanish  soldiers  who  bad  looked  on  whilst  he 
fought  for  them  at  Talavera.  Wellington  saw  clearly  that 
there  is  no  ally  so  strong  as  the  arrogance  and  injustice  of 
an  enemy.  His  firm  hope  was  that  Napoleon  would  ruin 
faimaelf,  and  his  hope  did  not  deceive  him.  In  1812 
Napoleon  wrecked  his  finest  army  on  the  snows  of  Russia, 
Wellington  had  breathing  space  to  issue  forth  from 
Portugal,  to  seize  the  frontier  fortresses  of  C}udad  Rodrigo 
and  !^dajos,  and  to  win  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  In  1813 
Germany  rose  against  its  oppressor.  The  victory  of  Leipsic 
drove  the  despot  over  the  Rhine,  and  t!ie  victory  of 
Vittoria  drove  his  lieutenants  over  the  Pyrenees.  The 
peoples  of  Europe  were  against  him.  In  1814  he  was 
driven  into  exile  at  Elba.  Wellington's  last  victory  in  this 
war  was  won  at  Toulouse  after  the  abdication  of  the 
emparor.  In  1616  the  emperor  returned  and  seized  the 
throne  once  mora.    England  and  Prussia  were  the  first  in 

Battle  ot  ^"'^      crushing  blow  at  Waterloo  consigned  him 

Water-    to  a  Ufo-long  exilc  at  St  Helena. 

The  war  with  America,  begun  in  1812,  had  been  caused 

caTwar.  '^y  pressure  of  the  English  naval  force  on  neutral  com- 
merce under  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  the  British 
Government  refused  to  withdraw  till  it  was  too  late,  and 
by  its  claim  to  impress  British  seamen  when  serving  on 
board  American  ships.  The  war  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  (1814). 

After  a  long  war  the  difficulties  of  the  victors  are  often 

F-irn      greater  than  ^ose  of  the  conquered.   The  conquered  have 

>^r^ace.  attention  directed  to  the  reparation  of  losses,  end  are 
inspired  by  a  patriotic  desire  to  submit  to  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  their  conntey.  Hie  victors  are  in  the  frame  of 
mind  which  expects  everything  to  be  easy,  and  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  direct  their  energies  to  the  business  of 
averpowering  foreign  enemies,  and  to  hide  their  eyes  from 


the  constant  watchfulness' required  by  the  needs  of  the 
population  at  home.  The  war  out  which  England  had 
come  was  more  than  ever  calculated  to  foster  this  tendency 
to  domestic  inaction.  To  the  governing  classes  despotinn, 
revolution,  and  reform  were  almost  synonymous.  Ministrie« 
bad  succeeded  one  another :  Perceral  foUowed  Portlsnd  iu 

1809,  and  Liverpool  followed  Perceval  in  1812.  They 
were  all  alike  in  abhorrence  of  the  very  idea  of  change,  in 
the  entire  abandonment  of  those  principles  of  active  and 
intelligent  goverument  by  which  Pitt,  whose  foUowen  they 
professed  to  be,  had  been  always  inspired.  The  supremkcy 
of  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  absolute  reustance  to  refona, 
were  accepted  as  the  rule  of  government  It  made  no 
difference  that  the  king  had  become  permanently  insane  in 

1810,  and  that  the  base  and  sensual  prince  of  Walei 
became  regent  in  181 1,  till  ho  ttseeDded  the  throne  in  1820 
as  George  IV. 

The  wrongs  of  the  propertied  classes  could  make  them-Rtru* 
selves  heard.    In  1815  a  com  law  had  been  passed  pro^*" 
faibiting  the  import  of  corn  till  the  pnce  was  above  8(h.  ■ 
quarter.    In  1816  the  ministry  were  eranpelled  to  submil 
to  the  repeal  of  the  proper^  tax,  and  abandoned  the  malt 
tax  without  pressure.    In  the  meanwhile  the  agricultunl 
and  industrial  poor  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  ll 
would  be  absurd  to  draw  too  close  a  comparison  betweeo 
the  position  of  the  English  upper  classes  at  this  time  and 
of  the  French  upper  classes  before  the  Revolution.  But 
there  was  the  same  tendency  to  use  political  power  us 
support  for  their  own  material  interests,  the  same  negled 
of  the  wants  and  feelings  of  those  who  had  none  to  help 
them.    Those  in  authority  were  naturally  startled  when, 
at  a  time  when  mobs  driven  to  desperation  were  breaiciiig 
machines  and  burning  ricks,  Cobbett  in  bis  Wteil^  Piiiii-T>taB 
cat  Register  was  advocating  universal  suffrage  and  annual  i2-r«i 
parliaments.  '  The  revolution  struck'  down  i  in 
appeared  to  be  at  the  doors  in  England.' 

In  great  part,  no  doubt,  the  misery  was  brought  about 
by  causes  over  which  no  Government  could  have  had  any 
control,— by  the  breaking  up  of  the  irregular  cbanneU 
through  which  commerce  bad  flowed  during  the  war.  But 
it  was  in  great  part,  too,  owing  to  the  incidence  of  the  pto- 
tective  system  to  which  the  Government,  widely  departiog 
from  the  track  marked  out  by  the  early  steps  of  Pitt 
giving  effect  with  the  full  support  of  the  nunnfacturiDg  u 
well  as  the  landowning  class. 

A  riot  in  London  (1816),  and  a  miaailo  Uirown  at  tbeRt>rt 
carriage  of  the  prince  regent,  roused  in  parliament  8om^  'i^i 
thing  like  the  repressive  violence  of  1794.  Even  tlie 
brilliant-  Canning,  the  ablest  of  the  disciples  of  Pitt, 
declaimed  against  the  parliamentary  r«-form  which  was  now 
asked  for  in  so  many  quarters.  Acts,  of  which  the  anspen* 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  the  most  severe,  wen 
passed  tu  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  ministry.  Seditiooi 
meetings,  mingled  with  real  or  imaginary  projects  of  insur- 
rection, kept  the  alarm  of  the  uppw  classes  on  the  stretch. 
But,  as  in  1794,  juries  were  suspicious  of  evidence  fa^ 
nished  by  spies,  and  refused  to  convict  on  insufficlcat 
proof. 

The  strife  between  classes  culminated  in  1819.  Large 
meetings  in  the  open  air  were  held  in  the  great  towns,  aud 
inflammatory  speeches  were  freely  addressed  to  them. 
Some  of  the  speakers  were  arrested.  At  Stockport  the 
constable  in  charge  of  one  of  the  prisoners  was  attacked 
and  shot  Birmingham^  agreat  unrepresented  town,  elected 
a  "  legislatorial  attorney."  A  large  meeting  was  summoned 
at  ManchestOT,  another  great  unrepresented  town,  to  folio* 
the  example.  The  meeting  was  decUred  by  the  magistrate! 
to  be  iUegal,  and  another  me^n^  was.  aciitrdingly  sum-Mai 
moned  for  the  nnd3idiii^^tle|d?^i^^ijjE^t^petiUoning'**^ 
for  parliamentary  reform.  ,  On  the  appointM  day  dionnBdi 
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poond  in  from  the  nrroaQdbg  distrieta.  Theao  inea  had 
been  pcaviousty  drilled,  for  the  purpose,  ai  their  owa  leaden 
werted,  of  eoabUog  them  to  preserre  order, — for  the  pur- 
po8^  as  tbe  magiatntas  sub  pec  ted,  of  prepariag  them  to  take 
part  ip  an  armed  ioaarrection.  A  fruitless  attempt  hj  the 
magntrates  to  arreat  a  popular  agitator  named  Hont  as  be 
waa  preparing  to  address  the  crowd  was  followed  np  hj  a 
ehuge  of  cavalry.  Six  peraoaa  irere  killed,  and  a  far  larger 
Bumber  were  wounded  in  tbe  onslanghL  The  Manchester 
maastcre  divided  the  kingdom  into  opposite  campe.  The 
me  of  military  violeoee  roused  a  feeling  which  struck  a 
chord  of  old  English  feeling  iohorited  from  the  days  when 
OUrer's  dragoons  had  made  themselves  hated  Large 
meetiogs  were  held  to  protest,  and  were  addressed  hj  men 
who  bad  bat  little  sympathj  with  the  provioua  agitatioa. 
tut  EVrUament  replied  hj  enacting  new  laws,  known  as  tbe  Six 
^  Acts,  ia  restraint  sedition,  hj  sharpening  the  powers 
of  tbsadmioistrators  of  justice.  The  Government  took  np 
AeiaaM  tDtagooistic  position  against  tbe  right  of  English- 
Bua  to  meet  for  ^litical  purposes  which  had  been  taken 
np  in  tb*  days  of  the  Beign  of  Terror.  But  tbe  very  fact 
that*  there  was  no  leigu  of  terror  on  the  other  side  of 
the  CSuuuid  weakened  ita  hands.  The  intelligence  of  the 
eonntr/  was  no  feoger  on  their  side.  Lord  Sidmou'th,  the 
Addington  who  had  uado  so  inefficient  a  prime  minister, 
«N  lot  the  man  to  gain  support  as  hmne  secretarjr  for  a 
poUn  severit/  which  ns  only  tbe  disgnise  of  weakness ; 
ud  tord  Oastlaraagh,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  manage- 
HMDt  of  foreign  affairs,  had  disgusted  all  generous  minds 
hj  ah  sympaUiy  with  despotic  mlo  upon  the  Continent 
r  '  Soon  after  Oeorn  IV.  boctms  king,  on  the  death  of  bis 
fsthsr  in  1830,  too  alienaUon  of  the  people  from  the 
■m-  Qonnunent  was  marked  bj  tbe  indignation  aroused  by 
the  attempts  of  ministers  to  pass  a  Bill  of  i^ina  and 
feoalties  depriving  the  new  queen  of  her  rights  as  the  wife 
vS  the  sovereign  on  tbe  fnound  of  the  alm|ed  immorality 
of  her  eoadnet  Even  Uose  who  suapectad  or  battered 
that  her  oondnet  had  not  been  blameleH,  wen  shocked  at 
u  attempt  made  by  a  king  whoso  own  life  was  cme  of 
Botorioos  profligacy,  and  whose  eondoet  towards  his  wife 
hsd  been  cruel  and  nnfeeliog,  to  gain  his  own  ends  at  the 
wpsnse  of  one  whom  ha  bad  expelled  from  his  home  aw) 
bd  exposed  to  every  form  of  temptation.  TIm  failure  of 
the  ministen  to  carry  the  Bill  of  Paina  and  PenalUea  was 
&  tnraiog'point  in  the  history  of  the  conntry.  The  exist* 
tog  system  lost  its  hold  on  the  moral  feelings  as  well  as^ 
Um  iotdligence  of  Uie  nation.  For  some  time  to  come, 
•jmpatby  with  parliamentary  reform  would  be  coofioed  to 
the  tanks  <d  the  Opposition.  But  in  1822  the  doath  of 
1«id  Castlereagh,  who  had  recently  become  Lord  London- 
deny,  and  the  retirement  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  placed  Can- 
ning in  the  secretaryship  for  foreign  afTairs  and  Ved  at  the 
hmnsoffioB. 

Osoning  carried  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  in  a 
Mv  dtrec^mi.  The  desire  for  peace  had  led  the  miniatry 
to  aappwt  the  Holy  Alliance,  a  league  formed  between  the 
)thiolate  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  for  tbe  suppression  in 
MQunon  of  all  popular  movements.  Canning  broke  loose 
from  lbsse  old  traditions.  He  made  himself  loved  or  bated  by 
offsring,  without  [mrpose  of  aggression  or  aggrandizement, 
tid  or  eonntenance  to  nations  threatened  by  the  great  des- 
potie  monarchies;  and  he  thus  to  some  extent  placedlimita 
(«  tits  power  of  Uie  military  deaputlsros  of  Europe.  Far 
■Awe  cautions  and  conservative  than  Canning,  Peel  took  np 
tl»  work  which  bad  been  begun  by  Romilly,  and  put  an  end 
to  tbe  barbarous  infiiction  of  the  penalty  of  death  for  slight 
offsocas.  After  Canning's  short  ministry,  followed  by  his 
(1827),  Peel,  after  consenting  to  the  abolition  of  tbe 
Test  and  Corporation  Acta,  passed  a  bill,  in  conjunction 
^  At  MW  prima  minister  the  dnke  of  WsUing;ton,  to 


admit  Catholics  Xo  a  scet  in  perliamsiit,  thus  carrying  out  Domes.  . 
PiU'a  great  plan,  though  sadly  late.    From  1823  to  1828 
Hnskisson,  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  been  ^|{^"<'*' 
at  work  loosening  the  bonds  of  commercial  restriction,  and 
thus  carrying  out  Pitt's  policy  in  another  direction. 

Such  changes,  however,  were  only  an  instalment  of  those 
which  were  demanded  by  tbe  now  ripened  public  opinion 
of  the  country;  and  as  the  ministers  had  not  been  the 
initiators  of  tbe  late  concessions  to  Catholics  and  dissenters, 
they  failed  to  obtain  any  enthusiastic  support  from  reform- 
era;  whilst  the  fact  that  tfae  concessions  had  been  made 
alienated  the  opponents  of  reform.  On  tbe  death  of  Geoi^ 
IV.  and  the  accession  of  William  FV,  <1830),  a  new  minis- 
try, a  combination  of  Whigs  and  Canningitea,  came  into  or^v-s 
office  under  TjOrd  Cray.  miuUirr 

After  a  struggle  lasting  over  mora  than  a  year,  pariia-  The  Re- 
msDtary  reform  was  carried  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  '"^^ 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  The  franchise  was  so  arranged  as 
to  give  a  very  large  share  of  influence  to  tbe  middle  classes 
of  tbe  towns.  But  though  tbe  landowning  aristoeracy  was 
no  longer  supreme,  it  was  by  no  means  thrown  on  the  ground. 
Lords  and  gentlemen  of  large  estate  and  ancient  lineage  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  raforming  cabinet,  and  the  class  which 
bad  the  advantages  of  leisure  and  position  on  ita  aide  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  leaiUn^  as  soon  aa  it  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  stand  tioDt,  Fortunately,  too,  at  the  time 
when  the  institutions  of  our  country  wen  refonnded  on  a 
broader  basis,  science  had  long  taken  a  form  which  im* 
pressed  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  nvennce  for  know- 
ledge. Meehanieal  mvention,  which  had  accomplished 
sn<»  wonden  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  eentniy,  entered 
upon  a  fresh  peciod  of  development  when  the  first  passenger 
railway  train  was  dragged  by  a  locomotive  in  1830. 
Mental  power  applied  to  tbe  pwfecting  of  nanofiietnre  n 
not  in  itaelf  higher  than  mental  poww  applied  in  other 
directions,  but  it  is  more  easily  understood  and  more  readily 
respected.  ExperienM  taught  large  masses  ci  men  to  an^ 
mit  to  the  guidance  of  those  who  knew  what  they  did  not 
know.  Amongst  statesmen,  tot^  the  shock  to  the  old 
order  produced  an  open  mind  for  the  reeeptbn  oC  new 
ideal,  and  the  necessity  of  basing  aathority  on  a  wider- 
foundation  produced  a  desire  for  the  spread  of  educatitm, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  popular  literature  wluch  aimed  at  inter- 
preting to  the  multitude  the  .tiiooghts  by  which  their  con* 
duct  might  be  influenced. 

!nie  net  gre«t  act  of  the  reformed  pariiament  bore  the 
impress  of  the  higher  mind  of  the  nation.    The  abolition 
of  slavery  (1833)  in  all  British  colonies  did  credit  to  its  i^^igts.- 
heart ;  the  new  poor-law  (1834)  did  credit  to  its  under-  f^^^/ 
standing.    An  attenDpt  to  strip  ue  Irish  established  church  (ormed 
of  some  of  its  reveones  broke  up  the  ministry.   There  were  ncnT 
difTcrences  amongst  the  members  of  the  Qovemment,  and 
those  diffierances  wen  echoed  in  the  country.    Tfae  king 
was  frightened  at  the  number  of  changes  demanded,  die- 
missed  his  ministers,  and  intrusted  the  formation  of  a  new 
Qovemment  to  Sir  Robert  Peel    The  new  Government 
abandoned  the  title  of  Tory  fur  tlie  title  of  Conservative. 

It  was  the  last  time  that  the  sovereign  actively  interfered 
in  the  change  of  a  ministry.  The  habits  of  parliament  had  p„ii, 
been  much  changed  since  the  days  of  the  Regency  Bill  of  SSSrtrji 
1788,  when  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  that  a  change  of 
miniatry  would  follow  the  announcement  of  Uie  accession 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  power,  without  any  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  political  temper  of  parliament.  Sinecure 
appointments  had  recently  been  lopped  away  with  an  unspar- 
ing hand,^  and  the  power  of  corrupting  memben  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  taken  away,  t  Tbe  character  of  the  members 
themselves  had  risen.  Ihey  were  more  deeply  interested 
in  political  causes  Uiemselves,  and  were  too  cleariy  broa|^t 
underlie  foil  light  of  pnhlieityto  make  itpoeiible  fortum 
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jEo  boeotiLd  ameniible  lo'fhose  MX  inflociuws  to  which  their 
/athen  hii.  succumbed. 

The  newifauqSster  disaolred  parliament.''  The  increase 
in  the  n'uDiben  of  hia  followers  showed  that  the  country 
bad  to  some  ezteot  taken  alarm.    But  he  could  not  com- 
mand a  majority,  and  he  resigned  office  in  favour  of  Lord 
H«v  Melboumo  (1835). :  The  Melbourne  ministry  signalized  its 
mitiirtV  accession  to  office  by  the  reform  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions. /  Then  came  the  lowering  of  the  stamp  duty  on  news 
papers  and  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  (1S36),  benefiting 
the  landholders  and  the  clergy  alike.  .  The  foundation  was 
laid  of  many  a  beneficial  change^ 
^art-     The  accessioa  of  Queeu  V]ctori8~(1837}  did  uot  cut  short 
the  tenure  of  power  of  the  miaietry.    But  the  condition  of 
the  manufacturing  poor  was  deplorable,  and  it  gave  rise  to 
the  Chartist  agitation  for  admisiion  to  equal  political 
rights  with  the  middle  classes.    A  large  body  of  Chartists 
threatened  an  appeal  to  physical  force,  and  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  these  threats  swelled  the  tido  of  Conservative  re- 
action.    The  ministry  suffered,  too,  from  a  lack  of  financial 
ability. Tbey  were  bold  enough  where  they  saw  their  way. 
The  introduction  of  the  penny  postage  (1840)  was  a  daring 
Fall  or    step  iu  the  face  of  epibarrassed  finances,  though  it  might  be 
oov.^l'i!'  supported  by  the  success  of  the  lowering  of  the  news- 
inent,     |)aper  Stamp  duty  in  1836.  ,.'In  1841  ministers  produced 
free-trade  measures  as  the  best  remedy  for  existing  evila. 
But  they  were  already  discredited  by  past  ill  success  in  the 
management  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  hostile  minority  in 
the  new  parliament  which  carried  Feel  to  power..wa8  the 
expression  as  much  of  want  of  confidence  in  their  ability 
as  of  dislike  of  their  measures. 
The  Conservative  ministry  followed  in  the  steps  of  its 
Ttti't     predecessors.-'  An  income-tax  was  once  more  laid  on  (1642) 
niflisfry.  to  enable  the  prime  minister  to  reduce  the  duties  ou  im- 
ports.   With  respect  to  corn,  he  imposed  a  sliding  sc^le 
of  duties,  which  shut  out  foreign  corn  iu  seasons  of  low 
prices,  and  allowed  it  to  come  in  in  seasons  of  high  prices. 
Outside  parliament  a  great  association,  the  Auti-Com-Law 
League,  with  Richard  Cobden  as  its  principal  spokesman, 
poured  ferth  unanswerable  arguments  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  freedom  from  duty  of  imported  food,'  It  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that_tbe  free-trade  doctrines  won 
their  way  by  degrees.    Victories  ace  not  won  by  reasou 
alone,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  after  a  parliament  in  which 
the  landowners  were  more  than  usually'strong  bad  deprived 
tlie  manuFacturers  of  protection,  the  manufacturers  dis- 
covered that  the  arguments  which  bad  been  found  good  in 
their  case  would  also  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  land- 
owners, especially  after  they  had  learnt  from  their  own  ex- 
p<>rience  that  prosperity  was  likely  to  result  from  the 
change.    At  last  Sir  Robert  Peel,  shaken  by  argument  and 
moved  by  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  an  Irish  famine, 
proposed  and  carried  the  repeal  of  the  corn  duties  (1846). 
Feel's  resolution  broke  up  his  party,  and  made  his  retire- 
trade,  ment  from  office  inevitable.    Lord  John  Russell,  who  suc- 
ceeded bim,  completed  the  system  which  Peel  bad  estab- 
lished.   The  markets  were  thrown  open  to  foreign  as  well 
as  to  colonial  sugar  (1846),  and  the  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  (1847)  enabled  the  merchant  to  employ  foreign 
ships  and  seamen  in  the  conveyance  of  his  goods ;  and  after 
the  short  ministry  of  Lord  Derby  (1652),  another  sweeping 
abolition  of  duties  was  carried  by  Mr  Gladstone  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  (1853). 
The  changes  iu  the  direction  of  free  trade  were  accom- 
Ife'^^or"'  pacicd  by  a  large  number  of  other  changes  which  have  left 
tta«  «<«•  their  mark  on  the  statute-book  and  on  the  habits  of  the 
people.   There  is  no  mistaking  the  tendency  of  this  great 
era  of  legislation  under  the  influence  of  the  reform  by 
tSrhich  the  Indanco  of  power  had  swayed  over  to  the  middle 


classes  in  1833. '  The  idea  which  vas  steadily  makmg  its 
way  was  the  idea  of  testing  tH  qnesUons  by  the  interest  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  of  cUsre^rdiag  in  comparisoa' 
the  special  interests  of  particular  daasei.  It  wai  this  idea' 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  aeientifie  doctrine  on  which 
the  free  traders  founded  tiieir  practice,  and  which  com 
mended  that  practice  to  imaginations  as  well  as  to  the! 
desires  of  the  mass  of  the  popuUtion. 

This  combination  of  thought  with  popidar  monmetit 
towards  equality  watt  but  one  of  the  manifestations  of  that 
greater  moveme&t  which  had  been  'passing  over  Europe 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.   It  was 
assisted  by  the  character  of  the  material  progress  of  the 
time.    When  the  soil  of  the  country  was  covered  with  a 
network  of  railways,  when  the  electric  telegraph  began  to 
come  into  use,  and  all  parts  of  the  country  were  bronglit 
into  closer  connection  with  one  anoAer,  when  the  areola*  1 
tion  of  books  and  newspapeia  became  more  easy  and  mori 
rapid,  the  sense  of  unity  grew  etronger  with  the  growth  of  i 
the  means  uf  communication.    Nor  was  it  only  the  sense  | 
of'tfae  unity  of  the  variour  parts  of  the  country  which  wm  ' 
growing.    Class  drew  nearer  to  class,  and  the  wants,  tb« 
desires,  and  the  prejudices  of  each  were  beHer  onderstooi 
than  tbey  had  formerly  been.    Slowly  but  surely  the  , 
influence  of  education  spread,  r  Hie  duty  of  legislatiiy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wtik  and  tho  poor  was  better  ondc^  ' 
stood,  tempered  by  an  increasing  nnderstandiug  of  the  efibi 
of  interference  with  liberty  of  action.    In  the  midst  of  thd 
tendency  to  equality,',the  old  English  belief  in  the  virto^ 
liberty  was  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  imparted  .l^l 
more  scientific  conception  of  human  nature.'' 

It  was  impossible  that  this  change  should  pass  over  thCp^ 
national  mind  without  giving  rise  to  a  desire  toioclvdemar 
the  working  class  in  that  body  of  electors  in  whose  haoSt'^ 
political  power  was  ultimately  placed.  Before  the  eact  li  I 
Lord  John  Russell's  ministry,  a  new  Reform  Bill  had  been  I 
)ntrod.uced  by  tho  Government  (1852),  but  it  did  not  pass 
into  law.  Soou  after  Lord  Aberdeen's  accession  to  <^cft 
the  mind  of  the  mition  was  too  completely  taken  up  with 
foreign  affaire  to  attend  to  organic  changes  at  hom&  Tbe 
attack  upon  Turkey  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  retutcd 
by  the  allied  farces  of  Kogland  and  France.  England  wU 
jealous  of  Russian  advspcement  iu  the  East ;  ^d  to  tbe 
hands  of  tho  emperor  Nicholas  the  government  of  Boi^ 
was  a  military  despotism  so  brutal,  and  was  so  heavily  laid 
in  tbe  scale  in  opposition  to  all  liberal  prepress  on  tke 
Continent,  that  England  and  France  might  well  have  beeo 
regarded  as  fighting  the  battle  of  Europe  as  well  u 
contending  in  their  own  cause.  Tbe  invasion  of  tbe 
Crimea  and  the  victory  of  the  Alma  were  followed  by  tbe 
siege  of  Sebastopol  and  tbe  successful  defence  of  the  heights  nw 
above  Inkerman  (1851).  Inexperience  in  war  left  tbe^ 
English  army  especially  exposed  to  hardships  in  tbe  winter ; 
and  when  operations  were  resumed  in  the  summer,  it  wis 
far  outnumbered  by  its  French  allies,  who  consequently 
gained  the  greater  part  of  the  credit  of  the  capture  of 
Sebastopol  (1855).  In  the  following  winter  mistakes  had 
been  corrected,  and  the  condition  of  the  English  army  ym 
worthy  of  tbe  nation  which  sent  it  forth.  The  peace  whicb 
was  eigned  at  Paris  (1856)  deprived  it  of  the  opportunity 
of  showing  its  powers.  The  terms,  so  far  as  they  impoctd 
restrictions  upon  Rnssis,  Have  not  proved  of  any  permaoelit 
value ;  and  the  idea  which  then  prevailed  tbat  the  IVuki 
were  likely  to  advance  in  the  course  of  political  and  social 
improvement  was  without  any  corresponding  basis  in  tbe 
region  of  facts.  It  was  quite  right  that  the  settlement  of 
the  unhappy  regions  commonly  knom  as  Turkey  in  Europe 
should  be  taken  up  as  Europoffi^niher^kn^a  Rushsd 
duty,  but  it  is  a  dnt^)t$iiaH8[tlq(^i4fl0^jy£^  of  £uro>^ 
pean  powers  left  unfulfilled,  till  Russia^t  last  steppe^ 
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pv{  to  repair  tbetr  omiwoiw.  Tbe  ihdfrect  reanlte 
A*  Crimean  war  are  to'be  found  ia  tbe  removal  of  tbe 
pmiritb  whidb-BuHiB  had  weighed  on  the  nations 
CMtUneafc ;  and  it  may  perhaps  ^be  fairly  argued 
I  Aenbaequetitbappy  formation  of  a  united  Italy  anda 
iid  Gcnnaoy  were  in  part  rendered  pouible  by  tbe  euc- 
I  of  EagUnd  and  France  under  tbe  woUa  of  SebastopoL 
for  ume  time  after  the  Crimean  war  tbe  busioess  of 
IfaiUioa  proceeded  without  any  very  great  shocks.  The 
|mnoa  of  a  Tart  military  rebetlioa  in  India  (1857) 
I  bUowad  by  the  assumption  of  tfao  direct  authority 
t  India  by  tbe  erown.  Though  oae  or  two  attempts 
Kaade  to  effect  an  electonl  reform^  they  were  wrecked 
As  apathy  or  hostility  of  the  ustion,  and  tSere  was 
■il  •oquieaeence  in  tbe  course  pursued  by  Lord 
HnlOQ's  ministry  (1859),  which,  after  oae  half-hearted 
■b^  refused  to  proceed  further  with  tho  measure  which 
H  pnipoeed ;  whilst  a  succession  of  fiosncial  improre- 
h«m  earrisd  out  by  Mr  Gladstone,  bis  chancellor  of 
nAiqner.  On  Lord  Falmerston's  death  (1865),  the 
'Oeverament,  with  Earl  Russell  at  its  bead  and  Mr 
aa  tbe  leader  of  the  House  of  Cominonii  proposed 
of  reform,  and  resigned  od  failing  to  carry  it 
Lord  Derby  succeeded,  and  Hr  Disneti  intro- 


duced w*%laborat4  and  complicated  measure  in  tbe  House  me 
of  Commons.  *.  By  this  time  the  feeling  of  the  working  r^.o^ 
class  had  risen,  and  the  necessary  impube  was  thus  given  Btii- 
to  the  House,   Tbe  measure  was  modified  and  amplified, 
and  became  the  law  of  the  land  (1867).    The  working  claf  s 
took  its  place  by  tbe  side  of  tbe  middle  and  upper  class. 

As  in  1833,  a  new  spirit  was  breathed  into  legislation. 
The  first  parliament  elected  under  tbe  now  system  (1858) 
gave  a  majority  against  the  opinions  of  tbe  ConsarvatiTs  GiiKi<iMi<e 
ministry.  Mr  Gladstone  became  prime  minister.  Tho 
Irish  Episcopal  Church  was  disestablished,  and  the  Irish 
land  laws  reformed.  Tbe  ballot  was  applied  to  parlia- 
mentary elections,  a  new  and  improved  system  of  elcmeotaiy 
education  w«s  set  on  foot,  and  tbe  practice  of  purchasing 
promotions  in  the  army  abolished.  ■  But  no  amount  of  zeal 
for  improTement  will  fuake  Englishmep  hasty  to  forget  tbe 
need  of  caution  and  moderation.  The  time  came  when  the 
nation  was  no  longer  in  a  reforming  mood.  Interests  of 
classes  and  trades  were  &b1e  to  make  themseWes  heard. 
Personal  iU-feeling  was  roused  by  some  members  of  the 
ministry,  and  a  new  parliament  showed  a  Targe  miy'oi^/  in 
support  of  a  Conserrative  ministry  (1874).  It  would  not 
be  in  place  here  to  discuss  the  difEcultios  of  cho  present  or 
the  prospecta  of  tbe  future.  (s,  b.  a.) 
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LoTd  Onilford  1683. 
1686.  Lord  Jeffreys,  C. 
1690.  Sir  J.  Uapiardandothen, 

commission  ara. 
1690,  Sir  J.  Trevor  and  othm, 

com  mission  ara. 
1698.  Sir  J.  Somers,  L.E.,  C, 

CT.  Lord  Somers  1697. 
1700.  Sir  N.  Wright,  L.K. 
1706.  W.  Cowper,  L.K.,  cr.  Lord 

Cowper  1706,  C.  1707. 
2710.  Sir  T.  Treror  and  others, 

commissioners. 
1710.  Sir  S.  Rarconrt,  UK.,  or. 

Lord  Harconrt  1711,  C. 

1718. 


1714.  Lord  Cowper,  a 

1718.  Sir  R.  Tracy  and  otheT^ 

commlssionero. 
1716.  Lord  Parker,  C.cr.Earlof 

Kacclesflsid,  1721. 

1725.  Sir  J.  Jpkyli  and  others, 
commissioners. 

1726.  Lord  King,  C. 
1783.  Lord  Talbot,  C. 

1737.  Lord  Hardwicke,  C,  cr. 
Earl  of  Hardwlcke  1764. 

1766,  Sir  J.  Willes  and  others, 

commissioners. 

1767.  Sir  R.  Henley,  L.E.,  er. 
Lord  Henley  &nd  G.  1760, 
Eorlof  NortbLngton,1764. 

1766.  Lord  Camden,  C. 
1770.  C.  yo^k^  C. 

1770.  Sir  S.  S.  Smyths  and 
others,  commissioners. 

1771.  Lord  Apsley,  C,  sncceeded 
as  EsrI  Bathurst  1776. 

1778.  Lord  Thnrlow,  C. 

1783.  Lord  Longhborongh  >nd 

others,  commissioneis. 
1788.  Lord  Thnriow,  C. 
1792.  Sir  J.  Eyi«  and  othen, 

commissioners. 
1798.  Lord  Longhborongh,  C, 

or.  Earlof  Rooslyn  1801. 
1801.  Loid  Eldon,  0. 

1806.  Lord  Erskine,  C. 

1807.  Lord  Eldon,  0. 
1827.  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  C. 
1830.  I.ord  Brougham,  C. 
1834.  Lord  LyncOinnl^  C 
1836.  Str  0.  C.  Fepys  and  othara, 

commissioners. 
1836.  Lord  Cottenham,  G. 
1841.  Lord  Lyndhorst,  C. 
1846.  Lord  Cottanham,  C. 


I860.  LordLanf[dal«  and  others, 

eommiisuaien. 
I860.  Ixird  Truro,  C. 
1862.  Lord  St  Leonarda,  a 
1862.  Lord  Cranworth.  a 
1868.  Lord  Chalmafoid,  (X 
18S».  Locd  Umpbell,  a 


1861.  Lord  Vestfamy,  GL 
1866.  Lord  Crsnworth,  0. 
1866.  Lord  ChtimdM,  C> 
1868.  Lord  Cain^  Or 
1868.  Lord  Hatb^ar,  a 
1872.  Locd  Sen»nt%  <X 
1874.  Lord  Cdns.  c. 


Lord  Trkasitbers  or  Four  Lords  or  tbr  Trrasort. 

[The  title  was  at  first  Lord  Treastim,  onlsss  when  tits  Trasny 
wss  put  In  sommistion.  Vltiuately  apaolal  rank  ma  gifan  to  <ai  irf 
the eomaisstonsn  as  Hist  Lord  iha  Tkvasoir.  Aioikttaiiwrf 
tbeaaHo(Xaaas{167ft)ihanamss^TsnanAeaB  ofFMLai^vlft 
the  anapUon  of  the  time  pi&t«d  In  itaHes.] 

1711.  Sarlo/tMbrO. 


1608.  Lord  Bnckhnrat,  cr.  Earl 

of  Dorset  1604. 
1608.  Earl  of  Salisbaiy. 
1612.  Ead  qS  KorthamptoB  and 

ottiars^  eommlsnoneia. 
1614.  Earl  of  Snffolk. 
1618.  Archbishop   Abbot  and 

others,  commissioners. 

1620.  Sir  H.  Kontaffn,  er.  Vis- 
count Mandate  1621. 

1621.  Lord  Crsnfleld,  or.  Earl  of 
Uiddlesex  1622. 

1624.  Sir  J.  Ley,  or.  Lord  Ley 

1625,  and  Earl  of  Marl- 

boroorii  1626. 
1628,  Lord  Weston,  cr.  Earl  of 

Portland  1683. 
1686.  Arehbisbop    Land  and 

othara,  commissioneri 

1686.  W.  Jnxon,  Bp.  of  London. 
164L  SirKLyttcltonandothets, 

commission  ers. 

1648.  Lord  Cottington. 

1649.  Intenmmn. 

1660.  Sir  S.  Hyda  aad  ottian, 

eomminioneta. 
1660,  Ead  of  Southampton. 
1667.  Dake  of  Albemarle  and 

others,  commisstonera. 
1672.  Lord  Cliffoid. 

1678.  Visconnt  Dnnhlane,  cr. 
Eariof  Danbyl674. 

1679.  Earl  of  Essex. 

1679.  Lord  Hyd^  er.  'naeoont 
Hyde  1681,  lad  of  Bo- 
cbestsr  1682. 
.1684.  Lord  Oodolphln. 

1687.  Lord  Bellaayaa. 

1689.  Earl  of  Monnumth. 

1690.  Sir  J.  Lowther. 
1690.  Lord  Oodolphin. 
2697.  G.  Montagu. 

1699.  Earl  of  Tankerrilb. 

1700.  Lord  Oodolphin. 

1701.  Earl  of  Carfisla. 
1703.  Lord  ODMpkttt. 
1710.  Eeri  Fwilatt 


1714.  Bvii  ofSatmbm. 
1714.  Earl  of  Halifax. 
1716.  Eari<rfOBrli8la. 
1716.  Sir  R.  Walpole. 
1727.  Lord  Stanhope. 
2728.  Earlof  Sondeiland. 
2722.  Sir  B.  Walpole. 
2742.  Eari  at  Vilmingtoii. 
2748.  H.  PaUuBL 
2764.  Dnfca  <tf  2Te«castle. 

1766.  Dnke  of  Daronahin. 

1767.  DukeofKewcaath. 
2762.  Earl  of  Bnta. 

1768.  O.  OrenviUe^ 

2766.  Haninia  of  BoeUidNB. 
1766.  DnkeotOiafloR. 
2770.  Lord  North. 
2782.  Mwqnis  <rf  Rodii^hiB 
1782:  Eotl  of  Shelbnne. 
2788.  Dake  of  Portland. 
1788.  W.  Ktt 
1801.  H.  AddingtOB. 
2804.  W.  Pitt 

2806.  Lord  OrenTiRa. 

2807.  Dttka  of  Putlaad. 
2807.  .8.  PananL 
1612.  Eari  of  liTeipooL 
1627.  0.  Ounhic. 

1827.  Tiscoont  OodaiiA. 

1828.  Dnke  ot  VeDhigtan. 
1880.  Eari  Qrey. 

1884.  Visconnt  MaQwunti. 
1884.  Sir  R.  PeeL 
1886.  Visooant  Udbomifc 
1841.  Sir  B.  Feel. 
1846.  Lord  J.  HxumH 
2863.  Eari  of  Dwrby. 
1662.  £ari<tf  Afaerdosn. 
2866.  Visconnt  Palmentoa. 
2868.  Rulaf  Derbv. 
2669.  yiaoaoBt  Paluntn. 
1866.  Earl  RaasalL 
2666.  Earl  of  Derby. 
2868.  B.  DiaiaelL 
1848.  W.  £.  OlodatoMi 
1874.  B.  DlanaU,  er.  U  <f 
BaaoomMd  1176. 


SEORxTARiia  or  State. 

[The  snbstltntion  of  two  sscretarlss  for  one  was  the  conssqnenco  bt  the  Increase  of  borineas.  There  was  no  dlstlnottos  of  depaitaat^ 
«seh  seoretaiT  taking  wbatew  work  the  king  saw  At  to  entmat  him  with.  Duinc  the  relgna  ot  the  fiiit  two  Staaits,  faowenr,  ^w*  sua 
tendency  to  sntmst  one  saeratary  with  the  eorrespoadenoa  with  ftotostant  statsa  ana  thrir  aUlei^  aad  the  othar  wlQi  the  eurtaspondeiics 
Qathollo  Rtateai  Probablr  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  osrtalnly  aa  early  as  1691,  two  dapartmaat^  the  Kocthera  and  the  Soatto^ 
ware  ioBtltnted.  The  secreUry  for  the  former  took  the  Low  Ooantrlei,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Polsnd,  and  Roorfa.  The  eeosUiT  m 
the  latter  took  France,  Bwitierland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portnga],  and  Tarkey.  Home  affairs  were  common  to  boUi.  Ireland  and  the  Cohahi™ 
to  the  former  seontsTy.  Even  when  the  departments  were  changed  to  Home  and  Foreign,  and  snboeqnently  lUll  fnrthsr  divided,  ths  dMwa 
was  a  mare  natter    oonvenience.    Every  secretaiy  can  stUl  csrry  on  bminsss  In  the  department  of  another  withont  a  fkash  qpointHMtl 

1608.  Sir  B.  CecU  (cr.  Lord  CacQ  1603,  Visconnt  Cranbome  1604,  Earl  of  SaliabniT  1609). 

1612.  Vacant 

1640.  ....  SirH.TaBa. 


1614.  Sir  B.  Wlmrood. 
1616.  .      .   Sir  T.Lake. 

1618.  Sir  B.  UTaOnton. 

1619.  SirO.  ColTart 

1628,  Sir  E.  Conway,  er.  Lord 
OoDway  1626. 

1626  Kr  A.  Morton. 

1626   81i  J.  Cdka. 

1628.  Viscount  Dorchester. 
1682.  Sir  F.  Wiadebiink. 


1641.  Sir  Z.  Kichcdu, 
1643.  .  .  . 
1648. 


.   Viseount  FalUanl 
.   Lord  Dighr* 
latenwnam. 
1660.S(»t.inflboIaB.  SirV.Mofriei, 
2662.  SirH.  Bannat  er.  Sad  of 
M68.^^*^^'^^dby.Bj,j,^  : 
1672.      .      .  H.  Canatrr- 


ENGLAND 


Wi.  Ead  of  SandwUnd. 

IMO.  

ini.  Lord  Comrsv. 

I4M.  

IMt  

\m  

1U9.  Sol  of  Shnrnhvarj. 
im.  ViKoant  SidneT. 
mSirJ.  Tnaehud. 

16U.  

IM&ffirW.Tmmlma 
1(97.  J.  TenioD. 

1700.  Sr  a  HodM. 

1701.  .       .       .       .  . 

ITOl  

]7M  

170«.  lul  of  SonderUiid. 

1708.  

1710.  Lord  DarttnootL  er.  Eail 

ofDartmoBlliini. 
ins.  W.  Bromler. 
1714.  J.  Suubope. 

1717.  Eul  of  Simd«Tluid. 

1718.  EkrtSUnhopt. 

nn.  Tiaeotmt  Towmlutid.  - 

17J4.  

17U.  Lord  HtniagtoD. 
1741.  Lord  Ctrtmt. 
1744.  Kul  of  HaningtoQ. 
1749.  Eart  GranTiUfl. 
1744.  Earl  of  Haningtoo. 
1718.  Eitl  of  Chesterfield. 


"fir*"""  07  State— omIiiuMd. 


Ht  Ij>  JenUu 


8.  Oodolphiiu 
Earl  of  Uiddleton. 
Tiacoant  Pretton. 
■Karl  (tf  Nottingham. 


laiiof  ShimboiT. 


Earl  of  Jener. 
Earl  of  Hanehcstir. 
Ead  of  Notttoghun. 
B.  Hubjr. 

H.  Boyle. 

H.  8t  /olia,  cr.'VlaeoiintBc^- 

br^ma. 

Vlaeoimt  Toinuliend. 
J.  .Addison. 

Urd( 

DukaoflfviRaitla. 


Sir  T.  EaVama. 
H.  Fox. 
W.Pitt. 


1748.  Dnln  of  BedfonL 
1761.  Eatlof  Holdameaii. 

1764.  .... 
1765. 

1766.  .... 
17S1.  Earl  of  Bute. 

1761  Earl  of  EgmBonb 

1762.  0.  OreoTille. 

1 763.  Earl  of  Halifax.  Eari  of  Sandwich. 

1766.  Dnke  of  Grafton.  H.  S.  Oaanif. 

1766.  Duke  of  Richmond. 
1766.  Earl  of  Shetbnne. 

1768.  TiaooutW^DMRA 

1765.  EarlofHiUBbonoghfCoImiw. 
1768.  EiitofSoohford. 

1770.  .... 
177X.  .... 

1771  

1772.  EarlofDarhnontfa,aoI(mief. 
1776.  Viscount 'WeyTnouth. 
''776.  Lord  G.    S.  Germaiiu^ 
Colmiei. 

177»  

1779.  Earl  of  Hilltbonnigh. 
1782.  W.  ElUn,  OUmtoT 


Eariof  Sandwidb 

EatlirfHali&x. 

EarlofSuHblk. 


TiHontt  StunMuL 


ffoms  DeparlvunL 

1782.  -Earl  of  Shelbnrtw. 
1732.  Ix>rd  Omntham. 

1783.  Lord  North. 

1783.  Marqois  of  Carmarthen. 

17B3  <^ 

1789.  W.  W.  Oreniille. 
1791.  H.  Dundafc 


a  J.  Jaz. 
T.  Townihand. 
C.  J.  Toz. 
Earl  Templo. 
:  LordSydn^. 

Lord  GteoTfll*. 


I'M. 
IBOI. 
ISOS. 
1801. 
1806. 
1806. 
1807. 
1809. 
1809. 
1812. 
1822. 
1827. 
1827. 
1SI8. 
1 1830. 
1S33. 
1834 
1834. 
1B85. 
1839. 
1839. 
1841. 
1845. 
1846. 
1852. 
1852. 


Homt  Dtpartmetit. 
Duke  of  Potthnd. 
Lord  FeUuun.  . 
C.  P.  Yerite.  . 
liord  Hawketbnrj, 


Earl  Speneor.  . 
Lord  Hai^Mibaif. 


B.  Byder. 


Tiaeonat  Sidmosth. 
B.  Peal.  .  . 
W.  8.  Boatna,  . 
Harqnis  of  Lanadowne. 
E.P%1.  . 
Tiaeonnt  Helbotme. 

Tiacoant  IhucuMn. 

H.  Gonlbnm.  . 
Lord  J.  BnsaeD. 


Ibimiia  <rf  Konutabj, 
airj.  Gnhan.. 


Sir  G.  Grey.  . 
S.  H.  Walpote. 
Tiaeonnt  ralmerston 


Foreign  Dtpartmettt, 
Lmrd  OfanviUa. 
Lord  Hawkeabory. 


Lord  Harrowby. 
Lord  MulgraTO. 
C.  J.  FoK.  . 
G.  Canning.  . 


Earl  of  BBtJinrat  .<• 
Harquia  Wellealey. 
Tiacoant  Caatlereagfa. 
0,  Canning.  . 
Eari  Dudl^  . 


Earl  of  Aberdeon.  . 
Tiwoont  PalmeratOD. 


Doka  of  Wellington. 
Tiacoant  Falmerston. 


bll  of  AbaidaaiL 


Tiscount  Palmeraton. 
Earl  of  Malmeabnry. 
Lord  jr.  KusselL 


War  arxd  CoUmial  Jauartpwt 

H.  Dnndaa. 

LndHobait 

Earl  Camden. 
Tiacount  Caatlereagh. 
TT.  Windham. 
Tiaaoait  OMdm^ 


Earl  BaUkniat 

Tiacoant  Qodcrid. 
W.  Hoakision. 
Sir  G.  Horrwr.  ^ 
Viscount  Gooerifih. 
E.  G.  S.  Stanlay. 
T.  Spring  Rioa. 
Earl  of  AbeidaaB. 
LordGlesel^ 
Harqoia  of  Moiiuatiy- 
Lord  J.  Snaaell. 
Lord  Stanley. 
W.  £.  Gladaton^ 
EariOiay. 
Sir  J.  S.  FakugtoB. 
Dnke  of  Newcastle. 


1856. 
1855. 
1856. 
18S8. 


Homt  Departmeni. 
Sir  O,  Oiay. 


S.  H.  Walpole. 


Fcveign  Deparinuni. 
Earl  of  Claiendon.  . 


Earl  of  Mahneabnr^. 


Colonial  Dipartment. 
S.  Herbert  . 
Lord  J.  RasseH.  . 
H.  Labonchore. 
Lord  Stanley. 


1658. 
1859. 


1859. 


1881. 
1863. 
IBM. 
1866. 
lB6«t 
1867. 
1868. 
1870. 
1874. 
1371. 


ffatiu  Deparinuni. 
S.  H.  Walpolfl.  . 
J.  T.  H.  Sotheron- 

Eatooint. 
Sir  O.  Conamll 

Leiria. 
Sir  G.  Gray.  . 


8.  H.  Walpola. 


H.  A.  Braca. 


Foreian  DeparimenL 
Earl  itf  jblmabanr. 


Lord  J.  Bnasell,  cr.  Earl 
Bnsaell  1861. 


CohniaJ  Zkpartmfnt, 
Sir  £.  G.  E.  L.  Bnlwer 
Lytton. 

Dnko  <tf  Kawctstla. 


Eari  of  Clareodon. 
Lord  Stanley. 


Earl  of  Clarendon.  . 
Earl  Gr&QTille. 
Earl  of  Derby.  . 
Maiqnia  of  Salitboiy. 


Earl  CardweU.  . 

Earl  of  CamiTT'on. 
Dnka  of  Backinghain. 
Earl  Granville.  . 
Earl  of  Kimberlay. 
Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Sir  M,  Eicka  Beach. 


War  DtpartmtnL 
J.  PaeL      .  . 


S.    Herbert,  cr.  Lord 

Herbert  1861. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.      .  . 
Earl  d«  Qny  and  Bipon. 


J.  PeeL 

Sir  J.  S.  Pakjngton. 

E.  C&rdwelL 

G.  Haidy,^ . 

F.  A.  Staolaj.  . 


War  D^partmmil. 
Lord  Panmare, 


J.  Petl. 


Tmdia  Ayarftamt 
Lord  Stanly. 


SirC  Wood 


Tiacoant  CranhoriM. 
Sir  S.  H,  Northootab 
Dnka  of  ArgylL 


UarqiiiaorSaliifamT- 
0.  Hardy,  er.  'Tii 
Cranbrooh,  ItfS. 
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[oHOSCil. 


ENGLAND,  The  CHUBoa  ov,  is  thas  portion  ot  the 
auTersal  church  of  Christ  located  in  England,  having  for 
its  ministers  bishops,  prieeta,  and  deacons  (ue  Preface  to 
Ordiaal),  and  being  legally  and  hiatoricoUjr  continnoos  with 
tho  church  of  the  most  ancient  times.  The  Church  of 
England  cWms  to  be  a  "  true  and  apostolical  church,  teach- 
ing  and  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles"  (canon 
iii).  It  acknowledges  the  supremat^  of  the  crown,  as  that 
to  which  "  the  chief  government  of  all  estates  of  the  realm, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain" 
(art  37).  It  is  established,  or  recognized  hy  tbe  law  as  the 
national  church,  and  endowed — that  is,  the  gifts  of  land  or 
tithes  made  to  it  in  ancient  times  are  secured  to  it  bjr  the 
law.  The  Church  of  England  has  always  had  a  national 
character.  la  medueval  Acts  of  Farliamsnt  it  was  called 
by  the  same  name  as  at  present,  aod  was  never  identical 
with  the  Church  ot  Rome,  which  vraa  uaually  described  as 
the  court  (curia)  of  Rome.  In  the  1 6th  century,  by  a  series 
of  measures  passed  by  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  its 
vassalage  to  Rome  was  broken  o^  since  which  time  the 
Roman  court  has  maintained  a  hostile  attitude  towards  it. 
The  Church  of  Eagland  does  not  assume  the  right  of  con- 
demning any  national  church  (art.  34).  It  grounds  itself 
on  Holy  Scripture  and  the  three  creeds  (articles  6  and  8). 
It  is  Protestant,  as  sympathizing  with  the  protest  made  in 
Germany  against  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  Ct^hoUc,  as  claim- 
ing to  be  a  portion  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ  (25 
Henry  Vin.,  ch.  21,  §  13 ;  1  Eliz.,  ch.  1). 

L  ffistorieai  Stetek. — Briiuh  Period. — Christianity  was 
planted  in  Britain  at  an  early  period  after  its  first  promul- 
gation. If  we  reject  the  traditions  which  assigned  the  first 
preaching  of  it  there  to  the  apostle  Paul,  ot  to  Joseph  of 
Ariuiathea,  there  is  nevertheless  a  high  probabiU^  that  its 
wigin  in  Britaio  was  diie  to  the  intercourse^of  that  country 
with  tibte  East,  established  in  the  first'place  by  the 
Phosniciani,  and  continued  by  tbe  colony  planted  hy  them 
at  Museilles.  Glastonbury,  according  to  Willnm  ot. 
Halmesbniy,  was  the  oldest  dinieh  in  Britain,  and  the  tra- 
diUcuB  of  Glastonbniy  are  all  ot  an  Oriental  oharaoter. 
MoreoTflT,  the  eaatem  meUiod  of  oomptttai^  Easter,  long 
retained  by  tlw  Britidi  church,  while  it  vas  atrongly  re- 
pudiated by  Bom^jpoints  conclusively  to  the  Oriental  origin 
ol  the  fonnar.  Tna  history  of  the  conveiBion'of  King 
Idieins,  adopted  by  Usshw,  u  now  nnivmaUy  ngected  as 
nnaothantic;  but  that  the  church  in  Britdn  had,  l^the  oidet 
the  3d  centoiy,  nude  a  eonndnable  number  of  converts,  the 
records  of  the  penecotdon  nnder  Diodetiaa  afford  evidence. 
Oonstuitine^  then  gorenior  of  Britain,  zeoeiTed  the  edict 
of  penecntion,  and  proceeded,  though  unwillingly,  to  exe- 
cute it,  and  to  **  poll  down  the  churchee"  U  the  Chtisttaus 
(Lactantios).  It  was  in  this  persecution  (303)  that  Alban, 
a  Roman  acudier,  suffered  deatn  at  Vemlam  for  sheltering  a 
Chiictian  priest,  and  Aaron  and  Julius  at  Caerleon-on-Usk. 
A  still  stronger  evidence  of  the  existence  and  vitality  of  the 
^tiah  church  is  supplted  by  the  fact  that  three  British 
bishops  (Eborius  of  York,  Bestitntus  of  Loudon,  and 
Adelfius)  were  present  at  the  council  of  Aries  (314),  and 
subscribed  the  canons.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that 
British  Idshops  were  present  at  the  general  council  of  Nicssa. 
They  appear  to  have  been  summoned  to  the  synods  of 
Sardics  (347)  and  Rimini  (360).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century,  Pelagius,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  Celeetius,  a  monk  of  the  Scotic  or  Irish  race, 
brought  the  British  church  into  notoriety  by  their  heretical 
teaching,  and  their  controversies  with  Augustine  and 
Jerome^  Both  Pelagtus  and  Celestios  passed  into  the  East, 
but  their  doctrines  appear  to  have  spread  in  Britaiu,  and 
accordingly  two  French  bishops  (Qermauus  and  Lupus) 
were  sent  by  the  synod  of  Troyea  to  counteract  these  errors. 

Ataaynod  held  at  Yemlam  (429)  the  erroneous  doctrines  of 


Pelagins  were  repudiated.  Genoadius  {Catal.  Saript.  Sedes.} 
mentions  Fastidius,  a  British  bishop,  as  having  about  this 
time  composed  several  useful  works ;  and  Kinian,  a  native 
of  North  Wales,  is  said  to  have  gone  on  a  mission  to  tbe 
heathen  Picts  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  to  have  founded 
several  churches  among  them.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of 
Ireland,  was  also  a  native  of  Britain,  but  the  whole  (tf  his 
career  is  so  obscured  by  contradictory  legends  that  it  is 
hard  to  ascertain  anything  reliable  about  him.  One  effect 
of  tbe  iufiuence  of  the  French  bishops  Germanui  sod 
Lupus  on  the  British  church  was  the  introduction  into  it  j 
of  the  Gallioan  litui^,  which  differed  in  many  points  fncn 
the  Roman.  Some  of  these  differences  were  afterwatds 
adopted  by  the  Romsn  Augustine  in  settkng  the  use  for 
England,  so  that  the  worship  of  the  English  Church  has  nevei 
been  identical  with  that  of  Borne.  As  the  Roman  power 
was  withdrawn  from  Britain,  and  the  people,  untaught  to 
defend  themselves,  fell  victims  to  the  inroads  of  various 
heathen  invaders,  the  remains  ot  the  Christian  churdi  in 
the  land  were  driven  either  into  the  far  west,  or  into  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  and  during  the  6th  and  6th  cei^niies 
Britain  became  again  ndwtantiBlfy,  but  not  Mitiidji  » 
heathen  country. 

Saxon  Period. — The  story  which  relates  how  Gregory 
the  Roman  bishop  was  moved  to  send  the  Benedictine 
monk  Augustine  and  his  40  companions  on  a  mission  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons  is  one  of  the  most  fanuliar  in  diurA 
history  (597).  Bertha,  the  French-bom  queen  of  Kent, 
being  a  Christian,  was  the  great  support  of  the  monka,  but 
.  the  relics  of  the  old  Christianity  of  the'  land  were  also  as 
impoHant  help  to  them.  Two  Christian  churches  (at 
lesst)  were  in  existence  close  to  the  waJls  of  Cantarbory 
A  large  number  probably  of  the  Christianized  Roman 
Britons  existed  as  a  subject  populadon.  The  traditions  of 
ChriUianity  survived.  Hence  the  rapid  aaooeas  of  Angus- 
tine  and  hu  companions^  in  spite  of  the  distant  and  soae- 
what  hostile  attitude  aasnmed  by  the  leaders  c&  the  Bntisb 
church  towards  them.  Thus  the  aonUwn  ud  eantnl 
parts  of  Britain  wen  rapidly  reconverted  to  the  Cuth. 
There  were  biahope  at  Canterbury,  London,  and  Bodweter. 
Hie  conversions  of  Northumbtia  and  Jtf  erda,  the  w»tlt  and 
east,  followed,  chiefly  through  the  labooze  of  FMliant,  whe 
had  acGompaAied  as  chaplun  tibe  Kentish  prineeM  Etiwl 
bui^  to  uw  kingdom  her  hoabtnd  Edwin  of  "SiOOt 
nmbria.  MaanwUl^  cononrrently  with  the  vmI:  of  Aese 
Roman  missionaries,  the  monks  ti  Imuk— the  moniateTy 
established  in  one  of  the  weatem  uIm  of  SeoUand  by 
Colnmba,  a  diadple  of  Bt  Fatrit^ — ^had  done  much  in  the 
conversion  of  the  sontii  of  Scotland  and  nortii  vt  England 
Among  these  Aidan  was  conspicuous  f«r  his  seal  and 
devotion.  The  "^^"g  of  the  Sooteh  misaioiuuiea  waa  in 
accordance  with  tiie  old  British  type  of  Cbristiani^,  from 
which  titeir  religion  was  derived,  while  the  Roman  cleig; 
held  differenC  customs  as  lo  the  time  for  celebrating  Eastn, 
the  tousor^  the  manner  U  baptism,  and  othw  matters 
To  effect  if  possible  an  agreement,  a  conference  waa  held 
at  Whitby  (664),  in  which  Colmau  on  the  one  side  and 
Wilfrid  on  the  other  took  a  principal  part  The  Rimian 
party  gained  the  advantage,  and  the  British  peculiaritiei 
were  gradually  merged  in  the  greater  power  and  vigour  ot 
the  Roman  systouL  In  668  Theodore,  a  Greek,  was  conse- 
crated archbishop  of  Csnterbniy  by  Pope  Vitalian.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  island  was  now  Christian,  and  all  parts  ^ 
it  recognized  and  submitted  to  Archbishop  Theodore.  His 
administoation  of  the  church  was  marked  by  great  vigoor 
and  wisdom.  Ha  was  espedaUy  soUcitous  to  promote 
learning.  At  a  synod  held  at  Hertford  (673)  the  Easter 
dispute  .was  settled,  and  various  canona  for  the  regnlatioB 
of  the  church  agreed  upon.  A  large  number  of  new  eees 
were  also  founded  by  Theodore,  and  a  my  naefal  mfc 
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bee  hy  him  in  the  fonndttion  aoct  sflttlement  of  parish 
km,  aod  the  amngemeot  that  a  portion  of  the  tithes, 
pwl^  Mid  hj  the  Saxon  thanee  to  the  bishop  and  the 
iesl,  iiioii]d  be  paid  by  them  to  the  priest  of  their  own 
k  Thus  Archbishop  Theodore  may  be  said  to  have 
At  fmnder  of  the  national  church  of  England.  The  bis- 
f  ftii  period  and  part  of  the  following  century  is  related 
■I  deUil  by  Bseaa  or  Bede,  a  monk  of  Jarro?,  who 
■oeh  paina  to  collect  his  materials,  and  is  a  thoroughly 
nrthy  writer.  Thoagh  himself  a  monk,  Bede  speaks 
■tnngly  against  the  mnltiplieattmi  of  monasteries, 
ll  the  dissolute  Utcs  often  led  in  them  -(Letter  to 
^  In  the  year  736  Egbert,  bishop  of  York,  obtained 
iP  from  Borne,  and  was  thai  constituted  a  metropolitan 
Ik*  thtw  KoTthnmbriaa  bishope  aa  his  suffragans.  In 
i  synod  of  the  bishops  of  the  southern  province  was 
K  CIoTceboo,  and  a  body  of  canons  was  agreed  upon, 
Ibg  many  points  of  doctrine  and  praeticei  Among 
ittisp,  it  waa  ordered  that  the  clergy  ahonld  teach 
■fb  tba  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  vulgar 
b  (into  vbich  they  had  been  tranalated  by  Bede), 
q^Bo  to  them  the  nature  of  the  aacrameDta.  The 
I  CHKm  of  this  synod  indicatea  a  complete  independ- 
I  tt»  EogUsh  Church,  and  implies  a  censure  on  any 
irad  to  appeal  to  Borne,  aa  had  been  lately  done 
Tbo  Saxon  church  at  this  period  was  one  of 
[  jBoariahiog  in  Europe.  It  sent  out  missionaries 
ly ;  it  produced  poets  of  considerable  power,  as 
it  foniiahed  to  CbarUmagne  the  most  learned 
It  of  bia  ioatruments  for  the  revival  of  learning 
lat  York.  Synods  were  continually  held  to  regnlate 
I «(  diacipUne,  and  though  the  acquirements  of  the 
bat  aleoder,  yet  they  were  probably  equal,  if 
to  those  ul  the  clergy  of  other  churches  of 
Bat  tbia  happy  atate  of  things  waa  nidely  inter- 
/bj  tt  •  irruptions  of  the  pagan  Danea.  These 
MemieB  seem  to  have  directed  their  attacks 
■■d  deaiipwdly  against  the  monasteries  and 
iittar  ont  of  peculiar  hatred  to  the  Christian 
%ar«naB  they  expected  to  find  theae  religious 
lipaeial  receptaclea  of  treasure.  Thus  the  great 
I  abbeya  of  Winchester,  Peterborough,  Bardncy, 
■(i  aU  the  grand  foundations  of  Northumbria, 
ruin  ad  by  them,  the  monks  maasacred,  the 
t  IttTOod  to  the  ground ;  and  so  complete  was  the 
-of  mooastic  establishments  by  these  eavoges, 
ISitfl  the  lime  of  Dunstan,  towards  the  end  of  the 
could  monasticism  be  restored  in  England. 
AHrod  was  a  real  boon  to  the  church,  not  only 
the  power  of  the  Danes,  but  as  introducing  a 
to  the  cultivation  of  learning.  Whether 
l%0bo  fegaJtdad  aa  the  founder  of  the  University  of 

 be  certainly  eatabUahed  achools,  and  induced 

|mb  nsit  the  country.  Among  these  waa  John 
■BMmMd  £rigena.  Erigena  ia  pertiaps  the  most  re- 
lli^^ra  ia  the  whole  of  the  ciark  ages.  He  was 
~f  ijBt  Altogether,  a  pantheist  in  reli^on.  He  wrote 
pradeati  nation  and  the  gross  material  view  of 
,  theo  beginning  to  be  set  forth,  by  Radbert. 
thia  subject  atiU  surrires  under  the  name  of 
JJm  pttased  from  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald 
ijfrmo,  where  he  was  in  high  in  favbcr.  It  may 
Cmn  thia  that  his  opinions  were  not  nnaccept- 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  indications 
English  Church  did  not  accord  with  the 
lh»  matarialistio  doctrine  of  the  eucharist. 
lUttfwy  labonramre  considerable.  His  trans- 
—  ley's  Pattortil  Care,  Boetios's  Coiuola- 
Hitfoty  were  all  calculated  to  help  his 
io  iMraiag,  and  la  a  more  especial 


manner  was  this  the  case  with  his  translations  of  various 
parts  of  the  Latin  version  of  tho  Scriptures  into  tlie  venia 
calar  tongue  After  their  decisive  defeat  by  Athelstan 
(938),  the  Danes  in  Englahd  generally  b^gan  to  embrace 
Christianity,  which  prepared  the  way  for  ita  reception  by 
the  second  great  series  of  invading  bodies  towards  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  regulations  made  by  Athelstan  greatly 
stimulated  the  incrca::e  of  parich  churches.  Priests  were 
to  be  legally  entitled  to  Ibo  rauk  of  theaes,  and  a  churl  or 
franklin  might  reach  the  Witenagemot  if,  among  other 
cooditions,  he  hod  a  church  with  a  bell-tower  on  hia  octate. 
Accordingly,  there  is  evidence  that  about  thb  time  tuo 
number  of  parish  churches  was  very  considersblo,  there 
being  in  Lincolnshire  alone  upwards  of  two  hundred.  The 
monastic  sjrstom  was  in  cdmplete  abeyance,  and  all  those 
who  desired  to  become  clerks  wero  attracted  in  thia  direc- 
tion. It  was  the  great  work  of  Dunstan.  a  Glastonbury 
monk,  who  rt»e  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (959),  to 
undo  aa  far  as  possible  this  wholesome  state  of  things.  He 
commenced  a  crusade  against  the  married  clergy,  and  in 
favour  of  celibacy  and  the  canobitic  Ufa.  Ho  Irailt  and 
endowed  about  forty  moaasteriea,  and  at  most  of  the 
bishops'  sees  compelled  the  secular  clergy,  who  bad  formed 
the  chapter,  to  retire  in  favour  of  the  regulars,  who  were 
then  Gonatitutad  the  chapter  of  the  cathediml  chuidb.  Thia 
connexion  of  the  cathedrals  with  monasteries  «as  a  special 
peculiarity  of  the  English  Church.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  thia  period  may  be  fairly  gathered 
from  the  writings  of  the  Abbot  iElfric^  whidi  were  appiDTed 
by  Sigeric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  JEMnc  was  the 
author  of  an  English  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  he  wrote 
two  volumes  of  sermons  or  homilies,  which  are  io  great  {Mrt 
translations  from  the  fathers  of  the  church.  Ta  theae  the 
eocharist  is  explained,  not  as  involving  any  material  change 
in  the  elements,  but  as  conferring  ^e  apiritnal  preaeoce. 
At  this  time  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  possess  »  consider 
able  number  of  hooka,  and  to  expound  the  goapel  evety 
Sunday  to  the  people  in  English,  and  the  creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  as  often  as  possible.  During  the  sad  times 
which  followed,  church  services  were  everywhere  intermpted 
and  the  clergy  dispersed.  Archbishop  Elpbege  fella  victim 
to  the  heathen  Danes,  but  when  at  length  £mg  Canute  de* 
dared  himself  a  Christian,  things  rapidly  assumed  a  more 
promising  aspect  for  the  church.  The  laws  of  King  Canute 
are  even  of  a  remukably  pronounced  Christian  tone. 
When  in  1042  the  "English  family  was  restored  to  the 
throne,  the  church  was  at  ita  highest  point  of  power  and 
influence.  But  Edward's  lung  residence  in  Normandy  led 
him  to  introduce  many  foreign  prelatea,  and  found  alien 
priories,  a  policy  which  not  o^y  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  change  which  was  now  to  come  upon  the  church,  but 
was  the  cause  afterwards  of  many  acandala  and  abusea: 

Medimal  Period.— Li  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
there  were  ^bout  4500  parish  churches  in  England,  beaidcE 
numerous  monasteries  and  the  cathedral  churches  of  tho 
sees.  The'  number  'of  clergy  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  small  number  given  in  the  survey  (1600J 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  when  a  church  ie 
mentioned  the  priest  belonging  to  it  is  implied  (Sir  H. 
Ellis).  By  various  laws  and  directiona  of  the  EngUah 
kings,  the  clergy  had  acquired  a  right  to  the  tithe  of  all 
movable  goods ;  «nd  the  gifts  of  the  faithful  had  enriched 
the  church  with  lands  to  the  amount  of  about  three-tentha 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  country.  The  priest  took  rank 
with  the  thane;  the  bisbcp  ranked  wiUi  the  ealdorman,  and 
presided  jointly  with  him  over  the  shire-gemot.  The  cor- 
rectional police  of  the  whole  population  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  church.  Civil  and  ecclesiastical  causes  were  heard  yip 
in  the  same  courts,  and  synods  a4jodicated  in  casee  of  ^'^^ 
property  when  the  rights  of  the  chnrch  wen  concerned.' 
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This  powerful  corpontion  paid  only  a  doubtful  and  tmdet 
fined  aUegianoe  to  Borne,  and  vas  not  at  all  Id  the  cocditioa 
of  Tissalage  in  viiueh.  most  of  the  Coatinental  chorchea 
vera.  It  WBB  ia  6rddr  to  gaia  thia  vaaaalage  from  the 
English  Church  tKat  the  pope  was  Indaoed  to  grant  to 
Duke  William  the  licence  which  aanctioaed  hia  attack  upon 
England.  The  Conquest  thua  aasumed  almost  as  much  of 
an  ecclesiastical  aa  a  secular  character.  Hence  the  hard 
measure  meted  out  to  Saxtm  bishops  and  abbota.  Hence 
the  completion  of  Donstan's  work  in  enforced  clerical 
oelibaey  and  the  exaltation  of  monasticisoL  Hence  the 
complete  separation  of  the  civil  and  eocIesiaBtical  joiisdio- 
tions,  and  ute  exceptional  immonitiee  given  to  churchmen. 
The  conqueror  was  crowned,  not  onljr  hy  the  arcbbUhop  of 
York,  but  also  bj  two  Roman  cardinals  aa  legates  of  the 
pope.  These  emissaries  joined  in  a  council  with  the 
Norman-English  bishops  (1070).  authorizing,  on  the  part 
of  the  pope,  the  deposition  of  the  English  primate  and 
other  bishops,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  and 
effecting  the  complete  subjection  of  iHw  English  Church  to 
Some.  The  establishing  of  the  papal  soTereignt;  over  the 
English  Church,  and  the  settling  of  the  Bomish  system  in 
England,  was  entrusted  to  Lanfrauc,  a  Lombard  by  birth, 
and  lately  abbot  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  Tina  wry  able 
man,  becoming  archbishop  of  Oanterbnry,  contrived  to 
overpower  the  rival  claims  of  Thoma^  aTchbiBhop  of  York, 
and,  aided  hy  the  pope'a  anthority*  to  nile  with  sbaolnte 
8WB7  over  the  EngUsh  cJei;^.  A  THt  increaae  of  vigour 
was  evetTwhere  aooa  disoanuble  in  die  Church  of  England. 
The  Norman  prelatea^  daUed  in  uchiteetorc^  eiectad  thoae 
grand  oathedrala  whbh  still  in  many  plaoea  remain  to  do 
honoor  to  their  taste  and  mnoificence.  The  sees  wore 
generally  trautenred  from  the  amall  places,  in  which  they 
had  been  loeatect  by  the  Eng^,  to  towns  whidi  had 
grown  into  greater  importance  and  population.  Thua 
DcHwhester  gave  plaoe  to  Lincoln,  and  Thetford  to  Norwich. 
All  plaoes  <S  trust  and  dignity  in  the  chnreh  were  soon  in 
the  hands  of  f(»eignet&  Tet  Ijanfrano  could  sot  effect 
the  complete  supremacy  of  tlM  mouBatio  syBtani.  In  the 
new  fonndaldon  of  linodn,  aaonlar  canooa  were  eatabliahed 
aa  the  cbaptw  nthw  than  monk^  and  about  half  the 
cathedrab  England  retained  thia  oonatatDtioo.  ^og 
WiUiam  alao  soon  showed  ngna  of  raajstanee  to  the  claima 
of  that  vnperittM  m  imperio  which  his  poling  had  created. 
He  refused  fealty  to  the  pope  on  the  ground  that  none  of 
hia  predeceeso'a  had  paid  it.  He  claimed  for  himself  tiie 
right  of  dedding  between  the  rival  claims  of  popea,  and 
that  no  canons  uionld  be  promulgated  by  the  clergy  with- 
out his  consent — the  very  claim  which,  after  nearly  five 
centuries  of  contention,  the  clergy  themselves  admitted  in 
the  time  of  Henry  YIIL  Hie  s^acity  of  the  Conqueror 
must  aoon  have  discovered  that  he  had  introduced  into 
the  knd  an  ioflnen.^  of  neceaeity  antagonistic  and  danger- 
ous to  the  kingly  authority.  tHie  name  of  Anselm,  the 
.  euccesaor  of  Lanfrano  as  primate,  is  famoos  in  English 
church  history  as  having  boldly  maintained  a  contest^ 
during  two  reign%  for  the  privileges  of  the  church,  not  only 
against  the  king;  but  also  against  the  bishops  and  dergy, 
who  were  all  ready  to  yield  to  the  royal  claims.  Hie 
issue  of  tiiis  contest  (1107)  was  that  the  crown  was 
obliged  to  abandon  ita  ancient  right  of  investing  the 
bishop  in  the  jurisdiction  of  his  see  by  the  gift  of  the 
ring  and  crozier,  accepting  in  lieu  of  that  merely  his 
homage  for  his  temporaltiea^  that  henceforth  the  church 
was  to  be  free  to  hold  synods  and  enforce  discipline,  and 
that  appeals  were  to  lie  to  R^me.  To  Anselm  thus  must 
|>e  allowed  the  credit  (Lf  it  be  a  credit)  of  having  emanci- 
pated the  church  from  feudalism  to  the  state  and  trans- 
ferred its  feadaUam  to  Borne.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  his  suooeeeor  William  of  Oorbeil,  in  order  to  mako 


this  supreme  authority  of  Boms  more  available  for  th* 
purposes  of  his  administration,  consented  to  accept  ths 
appointment  of  legate  of  the  pope  (1125).   There  remained 
for  the  completion  of  the  system  two  othmr  pointa  to  ba 
fought  out  under  succeeding  primatea,  via.,  the  ezemptkiB 
of  clerka  from  the  civil  jnnsdiction,  and  the  right  of  the 
pope  to  nominate  bishops  in  q>tte  of  the  crown.  I>BriBg 
this  century  the  Boman  CUnrch  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power  and  influence,  the  celibacy  of  the  dei^,  Btrenuoosly 
pressed  by  Rome,  was  becoming  the  rule  nther  than  tlw 
exception,  and  a  great  revival  of  monasticism  had  given 
birth  to  divers  orders  in  which  the  lax  discipline  of  Hxt 
old  Benedictines  waa  replaced  by  an  ascetic  Btrictoea& 
Of  these  the  moet  famous  was  that  of  the  Ciatorciana  or 
white  monks,  which  was  introduced  into  England  in  1 1^ 
and  which  aoon  numbered  30  houses  in  England,  oome  of 
which  were  conspicuons  for  their  magnificence  and  beanty. 
The  settlement  of  the  Cistercians  in  Englaud  not  only  gave 
an  immense  impetus  to  monasticism,  but  it  introduced  int» 
the  church  of  the  land  a  principle  most  disastrona  in  ita 
after  effects  to  the  disdptine  and  well-being  of  the  chnidi. 
The  Cistercians  were,  by  the  charters  granted  to  them  by 
the  pope,  to  be  exempt  from  all  episcopal  visitation  and 
coDtrc^  Hiey  wtfre  only  amenable  to  the  rale  of  abbota  of 
their  own  order.  Thia  exemption  was  natnnJly  destnicttTe 
of  all  diadpline,  and  it  was  a  privilege  so  greatly  coreted 
by  honsea  of  other  ordera  that  Uiey  stopped  at  no  daoait  or 
forgery  of  doenmeata  in  order  to  obtain  U.  St  AJbana  wh 
the  first  great  Benedictine  abbey  that  obtained  thia  privilega 
Uany  otheca  were  oeenpied  in  a  continued  straggle  for  it 
The  military  wden  ana  thnr  affiliated  hcmaea  enjoyed  it 
Hie  exemption  of  the  abbey  from  epiaeopal  eonboL  cKried 
with  it  the  exemptum  tA  the  dmrahei^  often 
which  were  connected  wiUt  the  religiomi  honse  by  its  hav- 
ing become  possessor  tA.  their  tithea.   Henee  sprang  the 
greateat  diKwden  and  difficultiea^  reanltiiig,  in  fse^  in  the 
abeyance  of  all  order,  and  tha  giievoua  lieentioiMMai  of 
many  religiooi  housM,    That  which  eoclesiastica  vera 
striving  after  in  the  matter  of  diaidi  law%  the  lai^  were 
awonraged  to  endeavour  to  obtain  In  the  matter  ol  dfil 
laws.   Hw  privflege  of  being  tried  only  in  ohnrA  coort^ 
and  bdng  amenable  only  to  dinrch  censnrea,  waa  daimed 
for  all  ocmnected  with  uie  chorch.    To  obti^  thia  ii^t, 
laymen  took  some  degree  of  minw  orders^  or  entered  into 
the  aerrice  of  aome  ecdeuastia   As  all  auch  cmild  plead 
"  benefit  of  deigy,"  and,  in  fact,  obtafn  a  practical  immani^ 
from  law,  the  greateat  abnsea  prevailed.   William  <rf  New- 
berry tells  no  ti^at  hundreds  of  murders  were  committed  \y  j 
"'derks,"  for  which  no  punishment  was  exBcted.    To  abate  | 
this  scandal  was  the  great  work  of  King  Heniy  IL,  the  ; 
must  able  of  the  early  sovereigns  of  England,  and  the  I 
founder  of  that  judicial  system  which  has  borne  sudi  good  j 
fruit.    To  uphold  it  was  the  work  of  Thomss  Becke^  ardn  i 
bishop  of  Canterbury.    By  the  Constitutions  sworn  to  at  ! 
Clarendon  (1164)  a  aort  of  compromise  waa  made.    Qaks  | 
accused  of  crimes  were  obligea  to  plead  in  tiie  ooorts  of 
common  law,  but,  on  proving  their  clerkship,  were  to  be 
proceeded  a^nst  in  courts  Christian,  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  lay  authority.    8hoald  they  plead  guilty,  they  were 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  laycourta.  The  some  Constitntiofc: 
enacted  that  there  should  be  anappealfrom  the  archluBhqt 
to  the  km&  which  i^ould  bo  find,  thus  cutting  <^  the  i^- 
peal  to  Rome.    Bishops  were  to  be  dected  by  the  deigy,  , 
but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  king._  The  power  d  ex- 
communication and  interdict  was  also  limited,  and  the  i 
king  had  the  revenues  of  all  vacant  bislu^Tics  given  to  liim.  I 
These  Couatitntions,  which  appear  so  favourable  to  the  caoea  | 
of  the  crown,  did  not,  in  fact,  settle  the  duputa  The  ai^ 
bishop  at  once  repudiated  tiiem.    The  pope  dedared  ther 
void,  and  the  issue  of  the  stmogle  wos^Jd  the  ^.'.£t  \v 
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oi  the  dsims  of  the  clergy.    Id  th«  miNrable  reign 
^IJobn,  »  Tigoroas  pope  deimedaDd  obtained  the  right  of 
inatipa  to  the  primacy  and  tees  of  England,  without 
ijiay  nana  to  the  king  or  the  national  church.  The  coontrj 
ludoed  by  the  Barage  expedient  of  an  interdict,  which 
Ihe  npMstition  of  the  age  did  not  ^ow  it  to  disreganl; 
Md  the  king,  at  length  completely  proatrate  at  the  feet  of 
Ihs  pope,  nude  a  ahameful  cession  of  hia  IciDgdom,  and  re- 
aired  it  bade  aa  a  fief  of  the  church.    The  pope,  having 
Mhigrei  the  right  to  diapoee  of  English  bishoprics,  now 
<lafaned  the  right  of  dispoaing  of  English  benefices,  which 
vnv  gcaoted  in  great  numben  to  Italians  and  other 
lonagnera,  who  nerer  troubled  themselrea  to  Tint  the 
^orch  Msigned  to  them,  but  merely  received  the  reveoue 
throagh  an  agent    Th9  degradation  and  disgrace  of  the 
Cbarch  of  England  reached  its  extreme  point  during  the 
long  mnd  inglorious  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  the  first 
.aiymptoma  <A  reaction  b^an  to  manifest  themselrea.  The 
most  famoas  scholar  of  his  day,  Kobert  Qroaseteate,  bishop 
«f  Uncoln,  after  being  long  a  strong  supporter  of  the  papal 
■  daims,  became  their  outspoken  opponeot.    The  extreme 
TigDor  and  fearleeaneas  of  his  character,  and  the  high  re- 
p«tttion  he  enjoyed,  enabled  Qrosseteste  first  to  break  down 
tha  etaima  for  exemption  from  episcopal  control  set  up  by 
monastic  bodies,  then  to  bring  under  his  control  the 
ibaptar  of  his  cathedral  church,  and  finally  to  refuse  to 
•dnit  a  nominee  of  the  pope  to  a  stall  in  Lineolo.  For 
ikm  last  act  of  indepeudence  he  was  excommuuicated,  but 
ha  atterly  disregarded  the  sentence,  declared  that  in  acting 
a  he  had  done  the  ptfpe  was  no  better  than  antichrist,  and 
aocooraged  the  Ei^lish  to  assert  the  nationality  of  their 
chordt  and  to  disrwid  the  claims  of  Rome.   At  the  same 
tioia,  riolent  popimr  tumults  were  exdted  against  the 
*  ioniga  incumbent^  and  remonstrances  were  poured  into 
jtame  from  the  barons  and  diief  men  against  Uie  injustice 
inlicted  on  the  English  Church.  ^  At  t^e  lynod  <tf  Harton, 
held  in  1255,  the  daims  of  tiie  dinrch  to  a  special  and 
dtuninant  jnrisdicHon  ware  |wessed  to  their  highest  point. 

ftdnuuitration  of  Edwa^  L  introduced 
wioiiB  chai^  to  the  jawing  power  of  the  clergy.  Farlta- 
nait  had  now  hecMne  a  reality,  and  was  able  to  contend 
liUi  ud  diecfc  the  church  synods,  which  about  the  same 
fine  were  rdnforced  in  strength  by  the  admission  of  repre- 
aeatatiTe  proctors  from  the  deigy.  Hie  Statute  of  Mort- 
nun  (7  Edward  I.  c.'  2)  reatrained  the  acquisition  €S  lands 
by  the  churdL  That  of  eireum^teeU  agatU  limited  the 
diims  made  at  Herton.  The  inability  of  the  dergy  to 
irfnse  taxes  to  the  crown,  even  when  they  were  supported 
by  a  papal  bull,  .was  dearfy  demonstrated  (1297),  and  a 
Hshop  of  W<«c8ster,  who  had  ventured  to  accept  a  grant  of 
the  temponlties  <tf  hia  see  fnwt  the  pope,  was  obliged  to 
renounce  the  bnll  and  submit  to  a  fine  of  1000  marks.  At 
the  pariiamentof  Carlisle  (1305)  stringent  retaliations  were 
made  irith  the  view  of  checking  paptU  exactions,  and  the 
provisor  atatntea  of  Edward  III.  effectually  limited  the 
papal  pown  of  dispodng  of  EngUah  benefices.  The 
pnntiMwv  statute  (16  Bichard  IL  c  5)  opposed  a  firm 
barrier  to  papal  claims ;  and  had  not  the  necessities  of  the 
house  of  ikncaster  obliged  its  princes  to  court  the  church, 
ud  the  conf  naiona  of  the  Wars  of  the  Rosea  supervened,  it 
b  probable  that  the  teadiing  of  Wickliffe  would  have 
inaogorated  in  England  as  complete  a  revolt  from  Rome  as 
that  witneased  in  the  16th  century.  The  immense  power 
lad  wealth  enjoyed  by  the  Churdi  of  England  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  its  complete  freedom  for  self-regulation, 
did  Dot  preserve  it  from  great  shortcomings  and  corruptions. 
A  conttnnous  catena  of  satirista  and  censors,  from  William 
of  Ualmesbuxy  to  Bean  Colet,  have  brought  the  most 
grievoaa  diarges  against  the  mediaeval  clergy,  on  the 
gmmds  of  nmooy,  n^Hgence  of  duty,  and  Ucentiousniaa. 


In  1250  Bi'/jop  Grosseteste,  before  the  coundl  of  Lyons, 
spoke  of  the  dergy  of  that  day  in  terms  wUoh  are 
absolutely  appalling.  In  the  15th  century  the  letter  of 
Pope  Innocent  to  Cardinal  Morton  describes  the  regolais  in 
England  in  language  almoet  as  atrong  as  that  employed 
afterwards  by  Bale  and  Foxe.  It  nuy,  however,  not  unfairly 
be  alleged  that  these  general  charges  are  of  far  too  sweeping 
a  character  To  the  student  who  looks  a  little  deeper,  there 
are  many  evidencea  of<  simple  and  earnest  devotion  dis- 
cernible in  the  mediseval  church.  The  eatabliahnent  of  the 
mendicant  orders  in  the  13th  century  produced  at  first  a 
great  revival  of  religion  in  the  church.  Many  of  the  chief 
towns  had  been  utterly  neglected  by  the  cle^ ;  and  the 
country  villages  were-  looatly.  dependent  on  the  chance 
ministrations  of  a  monk  of  some  neighbouring  monastery, 
which  had  absorbed  the  titbea  of  the  parish  under  pretence 
of  supplying  its  spiritual  needs.  The  Franciscans,  obliged 
by  their  rule  to  tend  the  sick  and  aufl'ering,  ministered 
among  a  population  scourged  by  leprosy  and  decimated  by 
epidemics ;  the  Dominicans,  or  preachers,  brought  into  use  a 
more  attractive  and  hohiely  style  of  sermon,  and  conveyed 
instruction  to  many  utterly  dark  places.  Yet  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  friars  by  worldly  influences  was  very  speedy, 
and  when  in  the  14th  century  William  Langland  and  John 
Wickliffe  wrote,  it  was  specially  against  the  friars  that  their 
attacks  were  directed.  The  great  work  of  Wickliffe  was 
to  raise  a  protest  against  Some,  to  oppose  the  prevaHiog 
superstitions  on  Uie  eucharist,  and  to  give  to  his  country* 
men  a  vernacular  version  of  the  Scriptures.  His  writings 
were  not  altogether  free  from  a  communistic  tinge,  but  they 
were  of  immense  value  in  recalling  the  minds  of  the  men  of 
his  age  to  scripture  truth,  and  the  vast  effect  they  produced 
was  not  only  perceptible  in  his  own  time,  when  it  was  said 
by  the  ehrtHUcler  Knighton  that  every  other  man  was  a 
Wickliffia^  but  was  also  perceptible  150  years  later,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  English  Reformation.  There  must  have 
bew,  therefore,  preachers  or  teachers  of  hia  views  during 
all  thia  time,  thou^  obscnted  and  concealed  <m  aooonnt  of 
the  peneentions  whidi  fell  upon  the  LoUards.  Indeed,  did 
space  allow  it,  aa  nnder«nrrent  of  simple  scriptural  faith 
might  be  traced  all  through  the  medinval  period,  while  the 
rulers  of  the  church,  in  a  8|urit  of  thorough  worldlineas, 
were  sanctioning  every  gainful  form  at  superstition,  and 
irare  in  too  many  instances  given  to  luxury  and  liceoosi  In 
the  16th  century  all  the  old  devices  for  upholding  the  &ith' 
seemed  to  be  droo|)ing  and  ready  to  die.  The  monasUo' 
system  had  fallen  into  utter  disrepute,  and  for  160  years 
but  six  monasteries  had  been  founded  in  Englud.  Tht 
friars,  changed  from  being  preadiers  into  pe^ara  imd  stur^ 
be^ars,  had  a  bad  repntatum  everywhere.  FiMniages 
had  become  mere  promenades  for  amusement  anaKcenoe. 
Relics  vying  wiUi  each  other  in  grotesque  pretensiona  mere, 
a  mere  subject  of  ridicule  to  all  but  the  most  u;nonnt. 
Meanwhile  Uie  traffic  in  indulgences  had  shocked  the  moral 
sense  even  of  that  corrupt  age;  and  a  series  of  pope^  either 
soldiers,  sceptics,  or  men  of  pleasure,  bad  not  availed  to 
recommend  the  system  of  which  the^  were  ihe  heada.  In 
England  the  bishops  were  almoet  universally  either  states- 
men, lawrers,  or  diplomatists.  The  cleigy  had  absolutely 
abdicated  the  preaching  function  and  the  pastoral  care,  and 
contented  themselves  with  a  meagre  circle  of  routine  duties. 
When,  in  cathedrals  or  on  hi^h  occasions,  sermons  were 
preached,  the  audience  was  desttned  to  hear  nothing  but  the 
ingenious  subtleties  of  Aquinas  or  Scotus,  portions  of 
whose  writings  were  often  taken  for  a  text..  The  church 
seemed  to  be  threatened  with  an  absolute  collapse,  unless 
some  renovating  power  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it 

Reformed  Penod. — In  this  state  of  weakneshand  corrupj 
tion,  the  accession  to  the  throne  o^j^u^d,^i^j^^i@w4C 
vigorous  sovereign  (1509)  gave  an  imptuse.towardaw* 
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proveinoat  in  both  oliurch  and  state.  Tb«  tastes  o£  Henry 
VIIL  vare  decidedlj  ecclesiaaticaL  He  had  been  veil  edu- 
catdd,  and  wan  very  fairly  learned.  He  had  chosen  for  hia 
chief  minister  a  churchioan  who  had  raised  himself  by 
ability  from  a  lov  origin,  and  who  entertained  the  highest 
views  of  the  prerogatives  of  learning,  and  the  value  of  edu- 
cation, while  he  yas  hampered  by  no  auperatitioas  reverence 
for  effete  institutions,  nor  prepared  to  condemn  and  punish 
Q3  heresy  every  departure  from  commonly  received  opinions. 
The  conjuncture  seemed  favourable  for  such  a  reformation 
as  was  desired  by  Erasmus,  Thomas  More,  and  John  Colet, 
who  were  then  living  much  together,  and  endeavouring  by 
lectures  and  writings  to  bring  about  some  reeurrcction  of 
learning  and  intellectual  life  from  the  death-like  trance  in 
which  they  were  lying.  How  far  the  plans  of  the  educa- 
tional reformers  might  have  proved  successful  cannot  be 
judged,  for  the  opportunity  for  calm  meaaurea  rapidly 
passed  away.  The  Saxon  monk  Luther  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  before  the  pope,  and  proclaimed  internecine  war. 
Thia  scattered  the  ranks  of  the  educational  reformers,  turn- 
ing some  of  them  into  fierce  persecutors,  and  placing  even 
the  relentless  satirist  Eraaraoo,  the  detennmed  foe  of  the 
monkish  superstitions,  on  the  tide  of  those  whom  be  had 
BO  violently  assailed.  Lather's  Treatise  De  Sabyionica 
eaptintatt  Eedetics  was  published  in  1520,  and  by  the  next 
year  there  is  abundant  evidence  not  only  that  it  waa  well 
known  in  England,  but  that  it  bad  produced  much  efibct. 
Id  that  year  both  Archbishop  Warham  and  Bishop  Longland 
write  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  urgently  calling  upon  hhu  to 
take  some  steps  for  the  suppressing  the  growing 
Lutheranism  of  Oxford.  Wolsey,  thus  conrtrained  to  act, 
vent  through  the  pageant  of  a  pubUo  burnings  at  St  Paul's, 
of  all  the  Lutiieran  books  which  eonld  be  collected,  some 
time  in  Angnat  1521.  In  the  same  month  (August  25) 
came  forth  King  Henry's  treatise  against  Uartin  Luther 
Mnei^M  SepUm  SaeramerUontm  advenut  Jfartinum 
Zutharum,  edita  eSt  inmeliuimo  Angiia  et  Franeiai  regt  «( 
domino  Hibtrni^,  Senrieo,  </iu  noninit  oetatn).  .This 
attack,  which  was  very  violent^  and  which  elicited  equal 
Tiolenoe  in  reply,  produced  a  complete  schism  between  the 
literary  reformers  of  England  and  the  religious  reformers 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Two  of  the  former.  Bishop 
Fisher  aftd  Sir  T.  More,  joined  in  the  cooQict,  the  latter 
with  somewhat  disgraceful  violenue,  while  the  king,  flattered 
by  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  conferred  on  him  by 
Pope  Clement,  was  enlisted  as  a  thorough-going  partisan 
against  the  Lutherans.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  not  the  case  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  with  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  1523  he  distinctly 
refused  to  send  a  commission  to  Cambridge  to  drive  out 
Lutheranism.  In  his  splendid  structure  and  grand  concep- 
tion of  Cardinal  College,  which  'jraa  fast  growing  towards 
completion  in  Oxford,  he  nominated  as  fellows  a  band  of 
Cambridge  men  who  were  known  to  be  pronoimced 
Lutherans.  Thia  great  man  seems  to  have  believed  in  the 
power  of  truth  to  defend  itself,  ^nd  to  have  been  thoroughly 
averse  to  coercive  punishments  for  heresy.  But  in  this  he 
stood  nearly  alone,  and  the  march  of  events  soon  transferred 
to  a  party  of  Englishmen  that  bitter  hatred  which  bad 
been  ronceived  by  the  king,  Sir  T.  More,  and  the  bishops 
against  the  followers  of  Luther.  In  1526  William 
Tyndale,  by  birth  a  Gloucestershire  men,  by  education 
coanocted  with  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  published  his 
first  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  English  at 
Worms,  The  English  bishops,  who  knew  that  Tyndale  had 
been  in  communication  with  Luther,  immediately  took 
steps  for  hindering  the  circulation  of  these  books  in 
England.  Many  were  burned  at  Cheapaide  (1527);  but 
the  supply  was  by  no  means  stopped,  and  in  addition  a 
large  number  of  English  works,  printed  abroad,  and  all 


breathing  the  extreme  violence  tnd  thoronghoeas  of  Lather^ 
spirit,  made  their  way  into  England.    Sir  Thomas  Hoi* 
was  selected  by  the  biahops  as  the  champion  of  orbfandazy, 
and  Q];geutly  pressed  to  undertake  the  refutation  ol  thsis 
books.    Hence  commenced  the  controversy  between  his, 
Tyndale,  Fryth,  and  Barnes,  which  continued  for  some 
years.    Sir  Thomas  More  was  specially  angered  by  a  clever 
but  somewhat  scurrilous  brochure,  entitled  The  SuppliaUuM 
of  Beggars,  written  by  Simon  F^;  a  quondam  lawyer  of 
Gray's   Inn,   in  which   the  doctrine  of  purgatory  is 
mercilessly  satirized.    To  this  he  replied  in  the  Supplica- 
tion of  Sovlt,  an  imaginary  appeal  of  the  soula  in  purgatory 
i^gatnat  the  new  doctrines,  which  were  likely  to  leave  them 
bereft  of  the  aid  of  prayers,  and  massea    Meanwhile  the 
unfortunate  divorce  case  had  proved  ^e  ruin  of  CardiDsI 
Wolsey;  and  Sir  T.  More,  succeeding  him  as  chaneelloi,  had 
used  bis  power,  with  the  full  concurreoce  <A  the  king  *ai 
the  bishops,  to  brirg  many  of  those  who  held  with  lAthft 
or  Tyndale  to  the  stake.    But  while  the  authorities  were 
thus  embittered  against  reformati<m  which,  nnder  other 
circumstaucee,  they  might  have  treated  more  favoorkUy, 
there  had  been  stfAdily  growing  unce  eommenesBSNt 
of  the  reign  a  feeling  of  bitter  dislike  and  exaapMoUai  of 
the  laymen  against  the  clei^,  which  was  destined  to  pro- 
duce very  remarkable  results.    Hiis  had  been  fostered  by 
several  causes,  anjong  which  the  determined  attempt  Dsd* 
by  the  clergy  to  resist  an  enactment  of  parliament  designed 
to  restrict  the  privilege  of  .benefit  of  clergy  (i  Henry  VIU. 
c  2)  was  on&    Another  was  the  case  of  Richard  Hanne^a 
merchant  tailor  of  London,  committed  to  prison  by  tie 
bishop,  and  found  hanging  dead  in  his  cell.  His  murder 
was  fnd^  attributed  to  the  bishop's  commissaiy,  ud  the 
fact  of  his  dead  body  having  Xmsa.  burned  on  the  plea  cf 
heresy  inoeued  the  odium  excited  by  this  sasfMcimi.  Thtt 
the  king  shared  in  the  prevailing  feeling  is  evident  "hf  his 
severe  treatment  of  convocation  for  thdr  trial  of  Dr  Staodiih, 
who  had  justified  the  Act  of  Parliament  directedagaiDstthe 
privileges  of  the  clergy.    On  thia  occasion  (1516),  Henry 
is  said  to  have  clearly  claimed  and  explained  that  ssprs- 
macy  ovw  the  church  which  was  afterwards  concsdsd  te 
him  (Keilway's  Reportt).    But  that  which  most  tended  fa> 
exasperate  the  laity  aguinst  the  clergy  at  this  period  was, 
without  question,  the  state  of  the  church  courts,  and  tlie 
vexatious  disciplinary  procoedingp  to  which,  on  the  inforaap 
tion  of  any  disreputable  person,  the  laity  were  "oosUntly 
subjected.    The  evil  was  admitted  by  some  of  the  bishops 
but  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  powerless  to  remedy  it.  Aieb 
bishop  Warham  had  called  upon  his  convocation  to  Bdp 
him  in  the  matter,  but  Wolsey  unwisely  interfered,  deriring 
to  show  his  supreme  power  as  legate.    He  afterwords  soot- 
moned  the  convocations  of  the  two  provinces  to  meat  as  a 
legatine  synod  (June  1523)  to  treat  of  the  refwmatioo 
both  of  the  laity  end  the  clergy.    Nothing  however,  was 
done  to  remedy  the  crying  grievance,  and  the  lal^  det«^ 
mined  to  take  theircauseintotheirownhands.  Therewere 
thus  two  elements  at  work  in  the  country  at  this  penod 
likely  to  produce  Important  changes  in  the  eccleaisstiol 
system,  vis.,  the  rapid  develt^ment  in  England  of  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  foreign  reformers,  and  thegrowing  feel- 
ing of  bitterness  entertained  by  the  laity  against  the  clergy. 
To  these  was  added,  before  the  meeting  of  the  famous  pailia 
ment  of  November  1529,  another  very  important  factor,  in 
the  disappoiDtetl  and  angry  temper     the  king.  "Bmj, 
who  had  imagined  that  his  will  must  needs  be  Iftw,  bid 
found  himself  thwarted  in  the  matter  of  his  divorce  \ij  the 
pope  and  the  Roman  curia;  and  the  abortive  tenniiutiui 
of  the  trial  at  the  legatine  court  of  Blackfriars  had  tautil 
him  to  fuiy.    His  anger  was  <^jf%c^  first  ol  all  sgiiEit 
Wolsey,  but  he  was  inclined      ^  harshly  diqxwd  sbo 
against  the  whole  of  the  clerical  body^Ule  he  abwly 
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ooo (em plated  takiog  renge^nce  on  the  pope  by  the  extremest 
legal  «uetineat8.    Thus  a  state  of  feeUiig  had  been  geoer- 
ftted  in  Eoglaod  altogether  different  from  that  which  bad 
existed  before  Luther  b^&a  to  write,  and  when  merely 
educational  and  literary  reforms  were  contemplated.  More 
violent  and  trenchant  reforms  seemed  to  be  required, 
ind  these  were  now  to  find  expression  in  the  work  of  tho 
parliament  and  convocation  of  1529.    In  the  first  session 
of  this  parliament  three  measures  affecting  the  revenues 
aad  fees  of  the  clergy  wore  passed,  and  Bishop  Fisher,  who 
assumed  a  very  high  tone  in  defending  his  order,  was 
complained  of  by  the  Commons  and  censured  by  the  king. 
The  clei^  saw  tiiemselves  seriously  threatened,  and  when, 
after  Wulsey's  fall,  the  whole  of  the  clerical  body  was 
declared  by  the  judges  to  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  the 
pnemunire  statute,  the   convocations,  acting  for  their 
brethren,  were  ready  to  purchase  immunity  by  the  sacrifice 
of  very  large  sums.    But  the  king,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
demanded  more  from  the  clergy  than  a  mere  money  pay- 
ment   He  demanded  of  them  their  acceptance  of  his 
tMm  to  supremacy  over  the  church,  which  was  in  fact  a 
distinct  renunciation  of  their  allegiance  to  Rome.  After 
much  disputing  aa  to  the  terms,  this  was  at  last  agreed  to 
by  the  two  convocations  (February  and  ilay  1531),  but 
irith  the  saving  clause — At  far  at  is  permitted  by  ike  lata  of 
Ckrut.  When  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  embodied  this 
acknowledgment  of  the  clei^  came  afterwards  to  be  drawn, 
this  saving  clause  was  omitted.    From  the  moment  when 
the  dergy  agreed  to  accept  the  royal  supremacy,  the  rupture 
«iUi  Borne  went  on  apace^  and  wa»  emhodioi  and  carried 
rat  in  one  statute  after  another.    The  cle^  who  bad 
yiddsd  to  the  menaces  of  the  pnemunire  law  were  soon 
cmnpelled,  by  an  attack  hroogbt  upon  them  by  the  extreme 
nnpopularity  of  the  dinreh  courts,  to  concede  another  very 
important  point    On  March  18,  1532,  the  Commons  pre- 
sented to  tiu  king  an  addras  specially  directed  against  the 
wdinariea,  or  thoae  of      clergy  who  possessed  jurisdiction, 
Ivt  bringing  alao  many  heavy  charges  against  ue  whole  of 
the  clergy.  The  answers  drawn  up  by  convocation  aatiafied 
naither  the  king  nor  the  Commona,  and  the  convocation  was 
called  upon  to  ptomiae  that  from  henceforth  no  new  canons 
•konld  be  made  or  promulgated  without  the  king's  consent, 
tbat  •  levtev  of  all  the  old  canons  should  take  place  by  a 
body  of  commissioners,  and  that  only  those  ratified  by  the 
king  should  hold  good.    This  complete  surrender  of  the 
wh^  code  of  church  law  into  the  king's  hands  was  to  a 
cntain  extent  evaded  by  the  clergy,  but  substantially  they 
agreed  to  the  king's  requirements  (May  16,  1532),  Hence- 
forth no  convocations  could  be  summoned  but  by  the  king's 
writ  no  church  law  could  be  niade  but  such  aa  the  king 
■Iiproved,  and  the  old  canons  were  to  be  subjected  to  review. 
Tbis  importiuit  transaction,  known  as  the  Submistion  of  the 
CUtyy,  may  be  considered  aa  the  sqpplement  to  their  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  aa  completing 
their  raptnre  with  Borne.    Ths  acta  of  the  convocation 
*hidt  followed — ^the  petition  against  the  payments  exacted 
'rom  them  by  the  pope,  the  formal  renunciation  of  the 
cupremacy  claimed  by  him — were  natural  sequents  of  the 
other.    Meantime  the  parliament  went  rapidly  forward  tu 
the  work  of  breaking  off  the  fetters  of  Bome,  and  securing 
the  independence  of  the  national  church.    In  the  session 
of  1533  was  passed  the  famous  statute  for  restraint  of  ap- 
peali,  which,  grounding  itself  upon  historical  precedent, 
makes  all  ecclesiastical  appeals  from  henceforth  terminable 
within  the  kingdom  (2i  Henry  VIIL  c  12).    Other  acts 
embodied  the  concessions  made  by  the  clergy  (25  Henry 
VIIL  c:  19),  made  illegal  papal  appointments  to  bishoprics 
(25  Henry  VIIL  c  20)  and  papal  dispenaationa  (c.  21), 
and  enacted  the  royal  supremacy  in  the  strongest  terms  (26 
'!»ary  VIII  &  1  and  c  13).    The  last  work  of  this  re- 


markable parliament  was  to  give  to  the  king  all  monasteries 
of  less  value  than  £200  a  year,  and  all  others  which  within 
a  year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  (February  1536)  diould 
be  surrendered  to  him.  The  way  towards  this  measure — 
which  waa  revolutionary,  not  only  in  its  religions,  but  alao 
in  its  social  aspect — had  been  paved  by  the  proceedings  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  in  providing  a  foundation  for  bis  contem- ' 
plated  colleges.  A  papal  bull  had  authorized  the  supprea- 
sion  of  forty  of  the  smaller  religioua  houses  for  this  purpose. 
Wolsey  had  only  imitated  the  example  of  Cbicheley, 
W^yndete,  and  Wickham,  and  it  was  suggested  to  the  kin^ 
by  Thomas  Cromwell,  that  he  could  not  be  wrong  infoUow- 
iog  these  eminent  churchmen.  Cromwell  had  been 
secretary  to  tfae  cardinal,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by 
advocating  his  cauae  after  his  falL  For  aome  time  past 
he  had  been  the  principal  adviser  of  Henry  in  all  the 
measures  taken  to  free  the  land  from  Bome,  and  the  most 
remarkable  use  which  the  king  had  made  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy  conferred  upon  him  by  the  clergy  and  the 
parliament  waa  to  appoint  Cromwell  bis  vicar-general,  with 
full  powers  to  exercise  the  undefined  authority  belonging  to 
the  royal  supremacy  over  all  churchmen  and  churches.  By 
virtue  of  this  power  Cromwell  had  made  a  visitation  of  the 
monasteries  by  means  of  certain  commissioners;  and  a  report 
strongly  censuring  their  stats,  both  moral,  disciplinary,  and 
financial,  bad  been  presented  to  parliament.  On  the 
strength  of  this  report  the  Act  suppressing  aH  the  smaller 
religioua  houses  of  frian,  canons,  monks,  and  nuns  waa 
paaaed.  The  larger  houses  were  destined  soon  to  follow, 
for  a  rebellion  having  been  excited  in  the  north  by  the 
suppression  of  tiie  smaller  houses,  the  opportunity  of  jtr 
■nppression  waa  made  use  of  to  induce  the  greater  ahbeyi 
to  surrender,  in  the  hope  of  thus  escaping  inquiry  into  titoir 
complicity  in  the  ritung.  An  Actconfirmin^theaeaurrenden 
waa  passed  (1S39),  and  the  king  thus  became  possessed  of 
the  whole  monastic  wealth  of  England  both  in  movables 
and  Unds.  A  court  called  the  Oonrt  of  Augmentations  was 
established  to  regulate  the  transfer.  Small  pensions  irere 
assigned  to  the  monks  and  nuns  thus  forcibly  driven  into 
secular  life,  and  the  mnainder  of  the  sum,  amounting  in 
modem  value  to  not  less  than  £38,000,000,  was  expeiided 
in  varioos  ways.  Six  new  sees  were  founded,  some 
grammar  schools  were  established,  some  forts  built,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  was  given  with  reckless  pro- 
digali^  to  the  conrtiers.  While  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  was  in  ]'rDgres8,  many  acta  were  done  tending 
to  establish  the  new  state  of  things,  and  to  complete  the 
revolt  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  dominion  of 
Roma  The  king  had  pressed  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
supremacy,  and  had  sacrificed,  in  doing  this,  many  victims, 
and  among  them,  two  of  the  moat  emineat  men  in  England, 
Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  (1535).  In  1536  the 
first  authoritative  statement  of  reformed  doctrine  waa  madot 
Ten  articlea  were  drawn  up  by  the  king  and  accepted  by 
the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  which  apeak  only  of  three 
sacraments,  declare  that  the  whole  Christian  faith  is  to  be 
fuund  in  the  Bible,  and  disparage  the  worship  of  images, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  belief  in  purgatory.  In 
the  following  year  (1637),  a  larger  body  of  reformed  teach- 
ing waa  pat  forth  in  a  book  sanctioned  by  authority,  called 
T/ia  rnriUulian  of  a  Christian  Man.  But  that  which 
tended  moet  of  all  to  the  rapid  spread  of  reformed  doctrine 
was  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  English.  In  1530  the 
king  bad  promised  that  this  ahould  be  conceded.  In  1534 
the  convocation,  at  the  instance  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  had 
reminded  him  of  his  promise,  and  petitioned  for  its  fubil- 
ment.  But  there  waa  no  immediate  prospect  of  this  coming 
about.  Consequently  Cromwell,  whose  political  life  was 
staked  on  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  employed  Miles 
Coverdale,  in  concert  with  Tyndale  in  Qermany,  to  ' 
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and  print  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Latin 
and  Qerman  Tereions  of  thaoL  This  was  pablished  in 
England  (October  1536),  and  though  not  formally  approved, 
was  tolerated  hy  the  king.  Another  venion,  which 
embodied  all  I^ndale'a  translatioDS,  appeared  in  1S37 
(Matthew*!  Bible),  and  in  1538  Cromwell  ventured  to  in- 
Mrt  in  a  body  of  injuncUons,  issued  by  him  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  .clergy,  an  order  that  each  pariah  should  procure 
a  copy  of  what  was  called  the  Great  BibU  This  referred 
to  an  edition  not  yet  published,  which  came  forth  in  the 
foUowing  year  (1639);  and  in  the  next  ^1640)  was*  re- 
publish^ with  a  preface  written  by  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
The  English  Bible  being  thus  fairly  Punched  in  the  country, 
the  attempts  made  by  the  reactionary  party  to  check  the 
advance  of  reformed  opinions  all  proved  abortiva  The 
king  vacillated  strangely  between  one  influence  and  'the 
other.  In  1639  he  was  tdmself  the  author  of  a  law  intended 
to  uphold  the  old  faith  with  extreme  severity.  Under  this 
the  punishment  of  death  was  decreed*  against  all  who  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  very  rigorous  penalties  against  five  other  proscribed 
opiniona  ^e  fall  of  Cromwell  soon  followed,  and  the 
reactionary  party  aeemed  for  a  moment  to  have  triumphed. 
But  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  with  the  king 
could  not  be  overthrown,  and  further  progress  in  reforma- 
tion was  soon  to  be  discerned.  The  law  of  Six  Articles  was 
modified  and  allowed  to  lie  dormant;  the  service-books 
were  reviewed  and  amended  by  convocation;  the  Ktany 
was  published  in  English;  the  king  himself  put  out 
an  English  primer,  in  which  the  strongest  statements  are 
made  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  prayers  andservices  in 
EuglisL  In  fact,  an  English  prayer-book  and  an  English 
service  for  the  mass  were  both  in  course  of  construction  by 
convocation  when  King  Henry  died  (1647).  By  his  wiU 
he  nominated  sixteen  counciUora  to  administer  affiaira  during 
the  minority  of  his  son  Edward  YI,  and  in  this  council  the 
reforming  or  Protestant  element  soon  had  complete  sway. 
A  book  of  homilies  containing  reformed  doctrine  was 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches.  In  1648  a  service  in 
English  was  published  to  be  appended  to  the  Latin  service 
lit  the  mass,  and  provision  vras  made  in  this  for  the  recep- 
tion in  both  kinds  by  the  laity.  In  1649  an  English 
prayer-book,  carefully  drawn  np  from  the  old  service-books 
^f  a  body  pf  divines,  accepted  by  coavocatioa  and  parlia- 
ment, was  given  to  the  church,  and  the  use  of  it  was  made 
compulsory  by  an  Act  of  Uniformity.  Images  were  soon 
removed  from  chnrchea,  altars  taken  away  to  be  replaced 
by  tables,  and  Archbishop  Ctanoer,  nalotulj  bent  on  the 
work  of  reformation,  earnestly  invUed  aU  the  moot  distin- 
goished  foreign  Reformers  to  visit  England,  that,  ifpoaaible, 
Uie  lovers  of  reformation  might  agree  to  a  aanfosaion  of  faith, 
to  be  opposed  to  Uie  eonfeasion  of  iho  Bomish  Cburdi 
tJien  being  formnlated  and  settled  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
tfany  of  the  fon^inan  thus  inrited  did  in  &ct  viut 
England,  and  their  infloMce  was  rtrj  eonsiderabla  With 
their  help  a  body  of  42  articles  was  drawn  np  by  the 
English  divines,  which,  having  been  approved  by  convoca- 
tion and  sanctioned  1^  the  kin^  the  cle^  wwe  called 
upon  to  suhaoribft  In  1662  was  pnblished  a  soeoad  prayer- 
book,  which,  with  some  additioni^  and  a  considerable 
retrenchment  of  the  flrat  lKM>k  in  the  matter  of  ceremonial, 
had  altogether  a  mndt  more  Froteatant  character  than  its 
predecesaor.  The  ordinal  was  also'a  second  Bme  reformed. 
The  extreme  lapacioiumeea  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state  at 
this  period  led  to  a  ausare  of  church  pn^ier^,  which 
greatly  imporerished  and  kept  back  Ha  growth  of  tiie 
dhuroli  in  after  jwars.  The  imiMropriate  tithes,  which  in 
veiy  many  cases  had  been  acquired  by  monasteries,  went, 
at  thdr  eappression,  into  lay  hands,  and  no  suitable  provi- 
sion was  made  (or  the  remuneration  of  the  clergyman  of 


the  benefice.  Hence  the  cler^  for  a  long  period  were  of  a 
low  social  grade,  and  vary  few  of  them  eompetent  throng 
learning  to  barome  preachers.  When,  on  the  death  of 
Edward  (1663),  Queen  Maiy  succeeded  him,  the  majority  j 
of  the  clei:gy  accepted  without  hesitation  tlie  re-establiah- 
ment  of  the  old  snperstitiona.  There  was,  however,  a  ! 
certain  number,  estimated  variously  from  1600  to  iOOQ,  \ 
who  were  incapacitated  from  doing  this.  These  were  the  '| 
clergy  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  enabling  law,  passed  ' 
in  the  last  reign,  to  contract  matrimony.  These  clergy 
were  now  everywhere  expelled  from  their  benefices,  and 
some  of  them  were  harshly  treated  About  800  of  the  lai^ 
and  clergy  who  favoured  reforming  views,  foreseeing  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  qneen,  escaped  at  her 
accession  to  various  towns  on  the  continent the  lamainder 
of  like  views  in  England  soon  found  their  way  into  prison, 
until  it  should  be  determined  what  policy  to  adopt  towards 
them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Bisliop  Qatdiner, 
who  was  Mary's  chief  adviser  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
was  in  favour  of  a  lenient  policy,  and  that  Cardinal  Fdis, 
who  arrived  in  England  as  papal  legate  (November  l5Si), 
was  also  (^posed  at  first  to  harsh  measnres.  But  the 
temper  of  the  prince  whom  Mary  had  married,  as  w^  ai 
her  own,  were  both  favourable  to  persecntion,  and  it  wu 
determined  in  the  council  to  proceed  to  the  eztremest 
measures  sanctioned  by  the  law  against  the  so-called  here-  j 
tics.  A  commission  of  bishope  was  opened  (January  1S5S) 
for  the  trial  of  heretics.  On  February  4  was  burned  for 
alleged  heresy  at  Smithfield  Mr  Bogera,  prebendary  of  St 
Pauls ;  on  February  8,  at  Coventry,  Mr  Saunders,  rector  of 
All  Hallows  Bread  St ;  on  February  9,  Hooper,  bishop  of 
Qloacester,  at  Qlouceeter,  and  on  the  same  day  Dr  Taylff, 
rector  of  Hadleigh,  at  that  place ;  on  March  30,  Fanar, 
bishop  of  St  Darid's,  at  Qirmarthen.  On  October  16 
Bishops  Bidley  and  Latimer  were  burned  at  Oxford,  and 
finally  at  the  same  place,  qn  March  22,  1066,  was  burned 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  for  23  yeats  the  primate  of  Fm^and 
These  executions  of  leading  divines  were  acc(»npan»d  by 
those  of  others,  many  of  whom  were  illiterate  persau^  many 
also  women.  In  the  year  1666  were  burned  76  ;  in  1666) 
83 ;  in  1657,  77  ;  in  1668,  61,— making  a  total  of  286  io 
foar  years.  So  far,  however,  was  this  savage  penecntiai 
from  exterminating  the  reforming  spirit  from  the  churcb 
that,  when,  on  the  welcome  death  of  Qneen  Mary  (1668),  a 
new  queen  who  favoured  the  reformation  socceeded,  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  of  Eo^and,  with  the  ezceptiiKi  al  189, 
accepted  tiie  change.  The  chief  danger  to  the  CSturdi.ef 
England  now  aroae^  not  from  tiie  cmel^  of  the  Bauaaiati^ 
wlw  were  henceforth  kept  down  witii  a  atraig  hand,  bat 
from  the  contemptnona  and  innbordioate  apirit  devaloped 
among  scMne  who  held  refonning  views.  During  tiuir 
joum  abroad  the  English  «dlea  had  hecome  familiai  witha 
type  of  reformed  relifpon  different  from  that  wliidi  had 
been  adopted  by  their  own  ehnroh,  and  tiuqr  eodeavoand 
to  press  this  upon  the  acceptance  of  die  CSuitdk  of  Eo^aiid. 
It  was  seen  that  no  change  of  impoitiiwe^  and  ovtaialx 
none  in  the  Fzotestant  direction,  was  Id  be  expected  ii  Ai 
formnlariea  of  tliat  church.  The  qneen  was  a  lent  d 
.ceremonial  The  primate  (Farker)  wna  modoate  ma, 
but  with  no  tendency  to  iK^m  the  f ofaign  ntormaa,  nd 
inclined  to  exact  obedienoe  to  law.  Hie  pn^et^wok  w 
reviewed,  bnt  the  caily  alteratiooB  made  in  it  tended  rathtf 
in  the  directum  of  increased  oarenumial.  The  diic^ilts  cf 
the  f orngn  reframen^  who  soon  obtained  tha  naiae  of 
Pnritans,  oould  not  for  a  time  baiieva  that  the  oeremooitl 
would  be  really  enfbned  against  di«n  with  figonr.  fiat 
the  queen  was  determined  to  ohi^  thebiihopB  to  exsRiM 
disciplines  When  the  Pnritaoa^isooraredi  ^ia,  atmi*  of 
them  formally  aepaiii^frbt^  \la(Afatb^(U66) ;  waj 
more  deliberately  aet  thcmsfAvea  to  deviwpIanB  for  end- 
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I  km  tad  stni  keeping  their  benefices.   The  ministen 
tinu  were  etroogly  mpported  by  &  numeroiu 
u  Home  of  ConunoDe,  and  only  the  aotiriog 
1  coonge  and  the  imfailiog  popularity  of  the 
iTed  the  churdi  from  diarnpUon.    On  the  one  hand 
oonatrained  the  biehope^  often  with  the  ronghest 
to  aet    On  the  other  ihe  exercised  a  most 
antboritf  orer  parliament,  and  prevented  its  in- 
Tet  all  this  time  the  cluef  snpporten  of  the 
among  her  own  faTonritas  and  ministen^ 
and  secretary  Wslsingham  being  the  most 
So  imperiooaly  did  the  qaeeo  treat  the  chief 
tb*  ehnrch,  that  at  her  demsnd  the  Star 
'  impended  the  primate  Qrindal  from  the  exercise 
and  kept  him  in  this  enforced  inaction  till 
h.    His  offence  was  that  he  refosed  to  obey 
I's  orders  to  pnt  down  certain  meetings  and  exer- 
irgy  and  laity  which  were  called  prophesyings, 
were  judged  by  the  qneen  to  hare  a  tendency  to 
Fnritaoism.    In  the  next  primate,  Archbishop 
(1563),  the  qaeen  found  a  man  after  her  own 
nnaparing  disciplinarian,  withoat   the  least 
to  nnderraloe  the  reqairements  of  his  position. 
;  the  snbscription  test  was  spiled  much  more 
before,  and  in  consequence  the  number  of 
inervased,  while  a  complete  conformity  was  pro- 
church.    The  Foritans,  despairing  of  obtain- 
Ur«  relief,  and  soured  and  embittered  by  the 
it  which  they  often  experienced  from  the 
•eelesiastical  commisMon,  allowed  themselTes 
s  ni^Qsti£abIe  practice  of  writing  railing  libds 
faishope  and  dei^.   Thw^  which  were  known 
of  the  Uar<n«late  libels,  from  a  nom  de 
by  one  of  the  writen,  becama  most  bitter 
labontthe  time  of  the  great  danger  ot  the  eonntiy 
E^uish  Armada  (1588).   They  were  at  leng^ 
and  the  writers  of  them  punished'  with 
,';aiidby  alawpasaedin  1693,  which,  making 
u  offmoa  a^itinBt  the  statute. law,  put  the 
nf  fliaiintTin  into  the  hands  <tf  the  common  law 
reaiatanoe  to  the  diuxeh  was  well-nigh  oTe^ 
dklof  of  the  Poritans  now  quitted  England, 
yean  of  Elisabetb'a  rrign  wars  cmnpantiTely 
rdi^Nis  contentions,  and  the  ohnrch  grew  and 
In  1563  a  tanew  of  the  43  aitides  agreed 
Edward  VI  had  imied  in  the  number  being 
39|  the  introdnetion  of  some  new  matter,  and 
of  some  prerionaly  adopted.    The  amended 
•eospted  by  the  convocation  of  Canterbury 
^tativea  of  that  of  Turk,  and,  being  ratified  by 
wars  ordered  to  be  subscribed  by  uie  whole  of 
An  Act  of  Parliament  making  this  compulsory 
1571.     A  second  bodt  of  homilies  wss  also 
■t  ij  the  oonvooation  for  the  use  of  the  clergy, 
'  worts  were  made  to  improve  the  learning  of 
olei^gy,  and  to  provide  a  larger  supply  of 
ooo^MteDt  to  preach.    Daring  the  reign  of 
«bo  Uw^ogy  of  the  churdi  of  England  in  its  re- 
acquired form  and  snbstaocei    Jewel's  great 
r  Apotig$)  ststed  its  case  as  against  the  Romauiets. 
,  Boncrofl*  Hooker,  and  KIson  defended  its  t«acb- 
lineagunst  the  Puritana  The  ground  taken 
daas  of  writers  became  gradoolly  higher, 
a  divine  right  and  claim  were  demanded  for 
'Tbeaa  higher  views  were  readily  accepted  by  the 
James  L,  who,  himself  a  theological  writer, 
abenatol  from  the  Presbyterians  by  the 
he  had  received  at  their  hands,  was  read^ 
•odwci^  to  the  chnrch  as  he  demanded  it 
His  absolntist  views  of  gonrnmant  soon 


embroiled  him  with  the  parliament,  and  the  church  shared 
in  the  unpopularity  of  the  monarch.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Jamee,  the  Puritans  entertained  great  expee- 
tations  of  obtaining  changes  favourable  to  their  viewa  A 
petition,  signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  ministers  who  held  with 
them,  had  been  presented  to  the  king,  and  a  conference  was 
atzauged  to  be  held  at  Hampton  Court  (January  1604)  to 
consider  the  points  in  dispute.  Teiy  small  changes  were 
the  issue  of  this  conferenca  *It*  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  king  to  exhibit  his  theological  skill,  and  to  threaten 
the  Puritans  that  they  must  expect  rough  treatment  if  they 
did  not  conform.  Severe  nessures  followed.  Bancroft,  the 
new  primate  (December  1604),  demanded  not  only  the  act 
of  subscription  to  the  formnlaries,  but  a  declaration  from 
the  clergy  that  they  made  it  ex  oatsio.  Through  this  many 
were  deprived.  Under  Abbot,  who  succeeded  him  (1610), 
Calvioistic  opinions  were  much  favoured  in  tiie  diureh,  ai^ 
the  king,  who  at  that  time  appeared  to  hold  theee  views, 
sent  four  English  divines  to  represent  him  at  the  synod  of 
Dort  (1618).  But  towards  the  Utter  part  of  the  reign  a 
change  both  in  politice  and  in  the  theology  which  found 
favour  is  very  apparent.  Aiminiau  opinions  b^an  now  to 
be  freely  advocated  1^  divines,  and  the  parliament,  which 
was  strongly  opposed  to  theee  opinions  and  to  the  milder 
treatment  of  Romanists  with  which  they  were  accompanied, 
began  to  make  fierce  personal  assaults  (ki  the  chief  main- 
tainers  of  them.  Thus  Bishops  Neile  and  Harsnet,  and  Mr 
Montagu,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  were  attacked  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  aoceesioa  of  Charles,  who  was 
more  strongly  imbued  with  the  opinirais  so  distasteful  to 
patiiament  tun  even  his  btfaer,  while  it  anconnged  the 
court  divines  to  bolder  flights,  msde  the  tomper  (U  psrlia- 
ment  num  hostile  both  to  them  and  the  king.  The  angry 
dissolation  of  the  parliament  in  1639  was  ft^wed  by  an 
orgnnised  attsnptui  fheparkof  theehnrdi  mien  to  preach 
np  abscdutiak  doctrines  aM  the  divine  right  <tf  kingL  Hw 
kiu^s  trusted  adviser,  Laud,  was  at  the  same  time  the  ant» 
cratie  tnler  of  Ihe  church,  having>  through  the  courts  of 
Hi^  Commission  and  Star  Chamber,  an  absolute  power 
over  both  dergy  and  laity.  'Land  aspired  not  only  to  exact 
conformity,  but  to  regulate  the  <^inions  and  teaching  of  the 
whole  body  of  clergy  after  tin  eonrt  pattern.  He  at  the 
same  time  sought  to  inwove  tile  solerau^  and  dsosncy  ol 
pnUio  worship,  and  to  introduce  many  muJi^ieedeA  reforms 
into  the  church.  But  his  measwas  were  often  tdEsn  witii- 
out  regard  either  to  policy  or  jnstiee,  and,  in  consequence^  a 
vast  store  <JL  uiqM^pnlari^  wss  accnmnlated  against  him, 
which  fonnd  vent  when,  early  in  1640,  during  the  sit* 
tiog  of  the  Short  Farliainent,  a  convocation  met,  and  pro- 
ceeded under  loyal  licence  to  make  canons.  An  nnfortnn* 
ate  mistake  in  the  hasty  wonting  of  a  canon,  which,  leaving 
an"Ac;'*intlielistof  chnichofficentowh<«n  obedience  was 
to  be  sw<ttB,  seemed  to  suggeet  Ihe  possibility  of  a  trap 
laid  for  the  unwary,  caused  a  geueral  ferment  throughout  tho 
country.  The  unwise  policy  of  continuing  the  convocation 
after  the  dissolation  of  parliament,  in  order  that  it  might 
grant  the  king  a  benevolence,  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  aad 
when,  in  November  1640,  the  Long  Parliament  met,  a  moat 
violent  attack  was  at  once  made  on  Archbishop  Land  and 
the  clergy  generally.  Laud  and  two  other  bishops  were 
commitled  to  the  Tower,  awaiting  articles  of  impeachment; 
the  bishops  were  expeUed  from  the  Hoase  of  Lord^  the 
court  of  High  Commission  was  taken  away,  and  committees 
were  appointed  both  in  parliament  and  in  tlie  country  to  deal 
with  the  numerous  petitions  preeented  against  the  clergy. 
Soon  the  king  and  parliament  were  at  open  war,  and  the 
eeverest  measures  were  directed  against  the  de^,  who  ^ 
were  mostiy  loyal  to  the  kin^  la  1643  met  at*  v^i^^a^ 
of  divinee  at  Westminster,  to  whidk  wss  committed  the  teslO 
of  recasting  the  whole  ot  the  fomubries  and  constitution  of 
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the  charch.   They  issaed  a  directory  for  public  worship, 
the  tue  of  which  was  oiforced  by  law,  wliile  that  of  the 
Common  Frayer  was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  The 
talcing  of  the  Scotch  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  en- 
forced on  all  penons,  and  those  dergy  who  refused  it  were 
at  once  deprived ;  others  were  ejected  from  their  benefices 
by  the  oommitteea  established  In  various  parts  of  the 
country,  whose  jurisdiction  was  summary  and  irresponsible. 
By  these  means  a  large  proportion  of  tiie  Episcopal  clergy 
of  England  were  ejected  during  the  times  of  Presbyterian 
ascendency.    Their  archbishop  had  been  beheaded  as  a 
traitor  (1645),  and  many  of  their  leading  divines  were  in 
prisoa   Under  Cromwell  and  the  Independents  the  condi- 
tion of  the  clergy  did  not  improve.    A  body  called  the 
triert  was  appointed  to  test  the  qualifications  of  all 
ministers,  and  to  exclude  those  judged  unfit.    In  1655  a 
very  severe  law  forlmde  the  clergy  to  use  the  Common 
Frayar  in  private  houses,  or  to  act  as  tntors  or  schoolmasters. 
They  were  thus  ledaged  to  the  greatest  distress  and  misery. 
The  long-continued  oppression  to  which  the  clergy  had  to 
submit  during  the  Rebellion  and  Oommonwealth  naturally 
disposed  them  to  harshness  against  the  nonconfonnisti  at 
the  reetoration  of  the  monarchy  (1660).    They  nsuted  the 
demands  upon  them  for  ooncesaions  on  the  Fnritanieal  ride 
made  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  and  in  the  review  of  the 
prayer-book  by  convocation  which  followed,  the  changes 
made,  were  by  no  means  such  as  were  likely  to  render  it 
more  acceptable  to  tiie  objectora.  Tetto  thispnyer-book  a 
severe  Act  of  Parliament  teqaired  an  immediate  uid  nncon- 
ditiooal  assent  and  consent,  as  (ha  condition  ministering, 
in  the  church,  requiring  at  the  seme  time  that  all  (hose  who 
had  not  received  episcopal  ordeq  should  seek  them,  and  that 
a  dedaiation  against  tiie  Covenant  and  a  promise  ctf  non-re- 
ristance  should  he  made.  The  effect  of  these  requiiemeots 
was  to  qect  from  ndnistering  in  the  church  about  SOOO 
miuiBtera  (166S).    The  qected  were  followed  up  and  per- 
secuted by  various  hush  measures,  making  it  illegal  for  them 
to  h^  conveutacleB,— the  pariiament  acting,  as  it  seemed, 
from  vindictive  feelbg;  the  king  denring  to  drive  the  non- 
confqrmists  to  despair,  that  they  might  seek  from  him  the 
exerdae  of  a  dispensing  power  which  he  assumed  to  possess. 
His  real  object  was  to  legalize  Bomanism,  and  in  fact  to 
carry  out  precisely  the  same  polity  which  his  brother  aftei^ 
mzdfl  adopted.  The  Protestant  nonconformists  for  the  most 
part  refused  to  asust  this  policy,  even  to  relieve  themselves 
from  pftfsecution;  and  when  James  at  length  published  the 
dedaratien  f or  liberty  of  conscience  (1687),  they  were  found 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  church  which  bad  dealt  harshly 
with  them  than  on  that  of  the  king  who  offered  them  gifts. 
The  trial  of  the  seven  bishops  for  withstanding  the  royal 
will,  and  upholding  the  supremacy  of  law,  made  the  church 
inunensely  popular  in  the  country.    At  Uie  Bevolntion,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  clergy  elected  to  transfer  their 
^legianceto  William,  but  nine  bishops  and  over40Q  clergy 
refused  the  oaths.  -  Among  the  bishops  was  the  primate 
(Saiun^)  and  Bishop  Ken,  the  most  saintly  prelate  of  his 
day.  Theae  seceders  formed  a  separate  church ;  they  were, 
however,  weakened  by  intestute  quarrels,  and,  never  obtain- 
ing any  general  snpport^  they  disappeared  towards  the  ent' 
of  the  century.    Amoug  them  were  some  of  the  most 
learned  divines  of  the  E^ish  Church,  and  their  secession 
was  a  great  blow  to  the  church,  which  soon  showed  signs  of 
running  into  an  extreme  latttudinarianism.    The  bitter 
feuds  which  prevailed  between  the  two  honeee  of  the 
southern  convocation  all  the  time  of  William  and  Anne 
"ere  due  chiefly  to  political  causes,  the  lower  house  being 
>or  the  most  part  Jacobites,  while  the  bisboj^  were  -Whigs. 
It  was  mainly  on  this  ground  that  in  1717  the  Qovernment 
suspended  the  action  of  convocation,  whidi  did  not  meet 
■gain  for  business  nntil  recent  times. 


During  the  18th  oentuiy  a  general  remissness  and  ne^- 
gence  prevailed  throughout  the  Church  of  England.  Many 
of  the  clergy  were  Arians  in  their  views;  the  sacrednetst^ 
their  office  was  but  little  recognized ;  the  services  in  many 
churches  were  negligent  and  infrequent  The  first  reactioa 
came  from  a  band  of  earnest  young  clergymen  and 
students  at  Oxford,  of  whom  the  two  Wesleyn  and  Whit- 
field are  the  best  known.  These  men  became  travelling 
preachers,  endeavouring  to  carry  to  every  part  of  the  luid 
a  stirring  religious  appeal.  Their  success  was  marvenoaa 
Gradually  their  converts  were  organized,  and  arrangements 
made  for  their  continued  instmction.  The  church  did 
not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  movement,  and  the  sew 
societies  stepped  aside  from  it  into  groond  of  their  own. 
Whitfield  became  the  leader  of  the  Oilvinistic  Methodists, 
and  the  two  Wesleys  of  the  larger  body,  which  favoured 
Arminian  views.  The  Methodist  movement  had  operated 
very  strongly  on  the  English  clergy,  and  towards  the  eai 
of  the  ceutury  a  considerable  section  of  them,  distinguished 
for  their  zeal  and  earnestness,  were  known  as  the  Emi- 
gelical  SchooL  By  their  exertions  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society,  designed  to  spread  Chiiatiani^  in  Africa  and  the 
East,  was  founded;  Bible  and  tract  socletiei^  Sunday 
schools,  and  oUier  agendas  were  established.  £s  the  19th 
century  the  growth  <Nf  the  Church  of  En^^and  has  been 
remarkable.  The  achool  of  Oxford  Tract  writers,  which 
began  to  attract  notice  abont  I8S8,  gave  prominence  to 
the  Bacramental  qratem  and  corpomte  powers  of  the  ehnic^ 
and  enlisted  a  new  claaa  of  enogiea  in  its  serricck  Ihs 
zeal  for  building  and  restonng  church  fabrics  has  bean  so 
strong  that  within  a  period  of  ttirty  years  a  anmof 
j£30,000,000  ia  known  to  have  been  contributed  for  flu 
purpose.  At  the  same  time  the  chnreh  haa  aided  matsriilb^ 
in  famishing  schoolhoosea  f (»  all  the  viUagea  in  fii^aao, 
and  in  nnmbertess  other  works  of  utility  and  charity.  Its 
colonial  and  missionary  e^tiscopate  now  amounts  to  60; 
white  the  daughter  church  in  America  has  nearly  the  uns 
number  of  prelates.  Tha  eztenmon  at  the  hmna  a^sM^sto 
is  also  proceedinf^  but  at  aalower  rate.  The  two  nawsaei 
of  St  Albans  and  IVnro  were  eaiabliahad  in  1877.  n* 
Atirchof  England  can  now  nnmber,aa  affiliated  to  haraad 
aoo^ting  her  ns^  a  body  of  nearly  two  hmidred  prdsto. 
In  England  her  dergy  amount  to  abont  2(^000;  whil^ 
notwilhatanding  the  complete  toleration  accorded  to  lU 
dissenters  since  the  Bevolntion,  it  is  probable  that  con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  popnlation  of  the  country  atill 
acknowledges  allegiance  to  the  ancient  church.' 

n.  FormiUariei  and  Dodrina. — Tho  formularies  of  the 
English  Church  are  translations  in  part  from  Latin  sod 
Greek  rituals,  which  have  been  used  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  the  Christian  church,  and  in  part  from 
the  service  book  called  the  Contvltaiion  of  Hennano, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  published  in  1543.  This  was  the 
work  of  Bucer  and  Melanchthou,  but  was  grounded  on  t 
book  previously  published  by  Luther.  £  ome  portion  rfthe 
formnlarieB  is  tho  original  compositbn  of  English  divines. 
Morning  and  Evening  Serncet. — ^Theee  were  chiefly  com- 
piled from  the  ancient  services  used  at  the  Seven  Bonn 
of  Pray  or  (noetum-lauds  or  matins,  prime,  tierce,  sext, 
nones,  vespers,  and  compline).  '  The  services  preecribed 
for  these  hours,  after  being  shortened,  had  been  brooght 
together  in  a  book  called  the  Breviary  (1073-1086).  FroB 
the  Breviary  the  English  form  was  translated,  the  morning 
service  being  an  abridgment  of  those  prescribed  fof 
noctum-lauds  and  matins,  the  evening  of  those  prescribed 
for  vespers  and  compline.  The  sentences,  e^ortatioo, 
confession,  and  absolution,  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
first  reformed  prayer-book,  but  were  added  in  the  soeoiA 
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wen  pobaUj  mggttted  hj  the  fomu  sdf^tad  lij  wme 
of  tiu  Befoimets.  Bnt  tbe  language  of  thwe  also  ib  care- 
ftdly  adopted  from  old  litoigies.  In|dacec{  thennnierons 
dioct  lections  o(  llie  old  serrices,  ^Mcb  vwa  sinnetiiiiw 
taken  frun  Seriptuie  and  aometimee  from  the  l^mds  of 
ninfa,  two  duptera  of  Seriptnre  were  appointed  to  be  lead 
at  ttdi  aerrioe,  hy  which  both  the  Old  Teetsment  and  the 
Kev  were  read  through  in  regular  conrae.  Several 
Dcoatoiul  pnjeM  and  thankagtvinga  have  hem  added  for 
use  in  the  morning  and  evening  servioea  at  the  different 
renews  of  the  prayer-book.  The  tiia»y  provided  to  be 
tnedjin  addition  to  the  morning  and  evening  aervie^  on 
Snnday^  Wedneadaya^  and  FHdaya,  waa  a  teanalation  of 
a  very  ancient  form  of  aervioe,  which  had  been  said 
tmeamioDalfy  in  the  ehnreh  ever  since  the  time  of  St 
uiyaoatoiiL  Th»  EngUah  Utony  waa  translated  by  Cran- 
mar,  at  the  deaire  of  Henry  VIIX,  in  1544.  Cranmer  cut 
ont  sndi  of  the  old  invocations  as  did  not  accord  with  his 
refonning  viewa,  and  inserted  several  portions  from  the 
Utu^  iaaned  in  1543  by  Hermann,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
Tbe  form  now  used  in  tiie  English  Church  has  been  alightiy 
tlieni  from  that  put  forth  in  1544.  Ccmmwwm  Service. 
— The  service  to  which  by  far  the  greatest  importance  waa 
attached  in  the  ancient  church  was  that  for  holy  com- 
tntmioD,  or  Uie  mass,  as  it  came  to  be  called  from  the  last 
wcvd  of  the  Latin  form.  This  is  properly  designated  tiie 
liluryjf  Of  the  service  par  excellence.  The  ancient  QaUi- 
can  mxugf  had  been  adc^ted  by  the  early  Brituh  church, 
sad  waa  found  in  use  in  Britain  when  Augustine  came 
from  B<»Qe.  Augustine,  by  penniaaion  of  Pope  Qregory, 
grafted  aome  particulars  of  it  on  the  Roman  use  which  he 
introduced,  and  thus  created  an  Engliah  Utoigy,  which, 
however,  was  not  uniform  throughout  the  land,  but  varied 
in  different  districts.  This  English  liturgy  was  revised 
and  reformed  by  Osmund,  biahop  of  Salisbury,  In  1087. 
The  Santm  JJaCy  thus  created,  waa  the  ordinary  eucharistio 
(^ca  for  the  English  Church  up  to  the  time  of  the  Befor- 
uatiou,  but  there  existed  also  other  uses,  as  thoae  of  York, 
Eerafoid,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Bangor,  JUwrdeen.  One  of 
As  earUeet  meaBores  taken  in  the.  reign  of  Edward  VL 
vu  to  issue  a  communion  office,  which,  leaving  un- 
t(Hiched  the  aDcieut  Latin  service,  added  to  it  an 
English  service,  by  which  communion  waa  to  be  minis- 
teied  to  the  people  in  both  kinds  (1648).  Thia  service 
ns  quickly  superseded  by  the  one  contained  in  the 
pityer-book  of  1649,  which  was  put  forth,  not  as  an 
addition  to,  but  as  a  substitute  for,  the  ancient  Latin 
«r?ice.  It  waa  principally  a  translation  of  tiie  Latin 
aerriee,  but  contained  also  aome  additions  taken  from 
Hermann's  Conevltation.  In  1552  the  English  communion 
service  waa  rearranged  and  considerably  altered,  the  recital 
of  the  ten  commandments  with  the  iyrie  deiaon  being 
iutntduced,  the  words  of  administration  altered,  and  other 
changes  made  to  give  it  a  more  Protestant  chuacter.  At 
the  review  of  the  prayer-book  after  the  accession  of 
Etiiabeth,  some  changes  were  again  made,and  also  at  the  last 
review  in  1661.  The  English  communion  office  as  it  stands 
at  present  ia  taken  principally  from  the  ancient  liturgies, 
but  also  to  a  very  considerable  extent  from  reformed 
■onrGaa,  The  iapftnia{  ogie^  were  compiled  partly  from 
tin  andent  forms,  bat  chi^y  from  the  offices  in  Archbishop 
Hemunn'a  dmnvUxAiom.  ^Dia  office  for  adult  baptism  was 
added  in  1661.  The  CaUchum.—Thn  is  altogether  an  office 
of  tha  Beformation,  no  such  form  being  found  in  the  ancient 
wniee-bodcs.  The  earUer  part  of  the  Cetediism  waa 
originally  inserted  in  the  office  for  confirmation.  The  latter 
part,  explaining  the  sacraments,  wns  added  after  the 
Hampton  Court  conference,  in  compliance  with  the  desire 
of  the  PnrUans,  and  is  the  composition  of  Dr  Overall,  then 
dasBoC  St  Paul's.   Sermee/or  CoM/Irinahm.— This  service 


waa  brought  into  ita  mreseat  form  tt  1661,  being  then 
separated  from  the  Catechiam,  with  the  pievkras  eqdanatoiy 
rubric  turned  into  a  preface.  It  ia  du^  a»  moit  of  th* 
Englidi  ptayei^bocdc,  partfy  to  the  ancient  Sanim  office  and 
partly  to  the  CoiMuItaftbii<tfArchbiBhopHennaan.  Order 

Mafrmoi^, — This  aerrioe  ia  Aoken  ^moat  entiiefy  from 
ue  ancient  office  in  the  Sarum  manual,  as  also  ia  tbe  offics 
for  the  VuUation  <^  tke  Siek.  In  1552,  wluui  the  pradm 
of  reserving  the  elmenta  wtm  fnldddai,  the  service  for  tho 
Communion  ^  the  Sid  was  added,   llw  wder  for  BuritU 

th€  Dead  ia  a  aabstitotion  for  the  madiieval  offices  of  com- 
mendation, burial,  mass  kit  the  dead,  and  office  iot  the  dead. 
It  has  been  much  duo^  at  the  several  revisions  of  th« 
prayer  book.'  tDw  service  for  the  CAurcAuy  of  Womeii » 
mainly  derived  from  the  medimval  office.  The  CommuiafiM 
Service  is  made  np  of  the  address  ow^Kised  hj  the  Befor- 
meis,  and  the  pi^ren  and  sofftageB  tayaeadf  used  in  the 
churdi  on  the  first  day  of  Lent  Th»  Forme  ^  Prayer  to 
ie  uted  at  Sea  were  compoeed  by  Bishop  Sanderson  in  1601. 
The  Ordinal  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  prayer-book  of 
1549,  but  waa  composed  under  the  author^  of  a  special 
A.ct  of  Parliament,  which  empowered  six  biahopa  and  six 
other  divines  to  draw  np  a  fitting  ordinal.  This  waa  pre* 
sented  to  the  council,  Febmuy  38,  1650,  and  authorised, 
It  was  reviewed  on  the  formation  %f  the  second  prayei 
book  (1562),  and  considerably  altered,  and  it  was  then 
^pdnted  to  form  part  of  the  prayer-book,  ^e  prayers 
are  almost  entirely  new  compositions,  bat  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  services  and  tiie  form  and  manner  <d 
conferring  holy  ndeia  ia  tha  same  that  has  been  used  for 
many  craturiee. 

The  Doctrines  of  the  English  Church  may  be  gathered 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  prayer-book,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  tite  custom  of  the  Reformers,  who  compiled  that 
book,  to  introduce  into  all  the  services  some  wmla  of 
exhortation  and  fa>ttftl<ing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  service ; 
but  it  is  more  fully  set  forth  and  explained  in  the 
Articles  and  Homilies.  The  authority  of  these  two  books 
may  be  regarded  as  the  same,  inasmuch  as  the  articlea 
formally  lecc^^e  and  sanction  the  two  books  oi  homiliea 
(art  36).  The  first  book  of  HomUiee  was  set  forth  im- 
mediately after  the  accession  of  Edward  VL,  and  authorized 
by  his  injunctions  to  bs  read  in  all  churches  at  the  mass. 
It  waa  diatributed  to  the  different  parishes  by  the  royal 
visitors,  together  with  an  English  version  of  the  paraphrase 
of  Erasmus.  These  homilies  were  probably  mainly  the 
work  of  Cranmer.  The  second  book  of  homiliea  was  aei 
out  with  the' sanction  of  convocation  in  1562,  but  waa  not 
sanctioned  by  the  queen  for  nearly  a  year  afterwards.  It 
was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  Biahop  Cox,  who  wrote  tiie  pre- 
face to  the  volume,  and  waa  designed  not  to  auperaede  but 
to  supplement  the  earlier  volume.  The  Artidct,  now  in- 
nnml»r  39,  were  originally  42.  They  were  drawn  up  ia 
the  years  1561  and  1562  under  the  superintendence  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Biahop  Bidley.  These  prelates 
made  drafts  of  the  articles  proposed,  and  sent  them  to  vari- 
ous divinee  of  eminence,  both  English  and  foreign,  inviting 
their  su^estions  thereon.  The  foundatbn  of  these  drafts 
was  a  paper  of  articles  agreed  between  Arohbishw 
Cranmer  and  certain  Imtheran  divines  who  were  in  Englano 
in  1538,  with  a  view  ot  inducing  Heniy  VUL  to  adopt  the 
Augsburg  Cmifession.  These  were  drawn  as  neariy  as 
possible  ia  the  terms  of  the  Augsburg  Conf  esmon,  and  hence 
the  resemblance  between  the  articlea  of  the  Church  oi 
England  nd  those  of  Augsburg.  Thb  42  artideB  are  sup- 
poud  to  have  been  approved  by  oonracation  in  1563,  and 
ordered  to  be  offered  to  the  for  subscription,  Hugr 
were  originally  published  together  with  '^^l^^^^-^lf^l^ 
np  by  Bishop  Poyoet  On  theOiedBaniUi^kBQ&clUit 
bishop  were  anxioua  to  repuUiab  the  articles  as  a  cowtcr 
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•tfttement  to  dogmttie  dsenw  of  th»  Ouondl  of  Tnot 
Th^  were  nriewed  hf  tiie  two  hoasM  <^  thexonTOcation 
at  CaaUnbaij  and  acHne  membsra  ctf  the  BOTflnm  oonroca- 
tion  in  1663,  and  hanng  been  redoeed  to  89,  and  some 
additiona  and  altetations  made  in  them,  were  raUAed  hj 
the  queen,  and  aabaeribed  first  by  the  omToeationB,  and 
than  by  aU.  the  dergy.  In  1671  an  Act  of  Parliament 
ma  paaaed  making  anbieription  to  the  aitides  neceaeary  for 
■11  dergy  as  the  oondition  (tf  holding  benefices ;  and  the 
■rtidea  were  again  Terised  convocation,  and  republished 
Ixrth  in  Latin  and  Snglish.  Together  with  the  homilies 
and  prayer-book,  they  form  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
tenets  of  the  English  Church  on  all  the  main  poinb  both 
of  doctrine  and  of  discipline. 

HL  Cotutitvtiotiat  ^to^tu.— The  Charcn  of  England,  or 
the  ^irituatiy,  ia  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  and  has 
an  integial  part  in  all  legislation.  It  was  on  the  ground  of 
Hob  enstitntional  position  of  the  spiritualty  that  the 
famous  protest  wu  made,  in  1641,  as  to  the  proceedings  in 
the  Bonse  of  Lords  in  the  absence  of  the  bishops.  Tlds  is 
jmmonnoed  by  Mr  Hallam  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
plainest  prindples  of  law  (Contl.  Eist.,  i  653).  The 
chnreh  is  accepted  by  the  state  as  the  religious  body  in 
England,  which  is  the  legitimate  possessor  ^  all  property 
«et  apart  and  devoted  to  religions  uses,  except  the  rights  of 
aome  othtf  nli^ona  body  be  specially  expressed.  It  is 
the  poeeesBor  of  the  ancient  religious  fabrics  of  the  land 
and  of  the  cemeteries  attached  to  them.  Its  rights  are 
carefully  guarded  by  law,  the  incumbent  of  each  parish 
being  a  corporation  sole  with  certain  duties  and  prirUeges. 
This  position  of  the  church  towards  the  state  is  called  its 
MitablUhmnt,  It  has  arisen  not  frcon  any  definite  Act  of 
Parliament  or  the  state,  but  from  the  sradnal  interpeaetra- 
tion  of  the  state  by  the  ohnrch,  and  from  their  baring 
mutually  grown  up  together. 

The  organization  of  the  church  in  England  was  anterior 
to  that  of  the  state.  When  the  country  was  still  divided 
into  separate  kingdoms,  the  chorch  had  become  one 
ftronghont  the  land,  and  looked  generally  to  a  common 
centre.  This  had  been  the  work  of  Archbishop  Theodore 
(668),  who,  by  subdividing  dioceses  and  establishing  parish 
churches,  had  given  form  to  the  ChristiaDity  of  the  counby. 
The  church  thus  settled  adapted  itself  to  the  civil  organiza- 
tions. The  mark,  vicns,  or  township  became  the  sphere  of 
duty  of  a  single  priest,  Uie  kingdom  the  diocese  of  a  bishop, 
the  whole  land  uie  province  of  the  metropolitan ;  the  rival 
archl»shopa  head  rival  nationalities  ;  the  greater  dioceses 
are  divided  on  the  lines  of  the  earlier  nnder-klngdoms ;  the 
ahires  become  the  archdeaconries,  and  the  hundreds  the 
deaoeriee  of  a  later  age.  The  arcluleacon  or  bi^op  presided 
with  the  ealdonnan  and  eheriff  in  the  shire-mot ;  the  parish 
priest  led  his  people  to  the  hundred-mot;  the'  Witenagemot 
had  ita  most  distinct  and  permanent  constituent  in  the 
cte^,  Usht^  and  abbots.  The  ehnnfa  in  England 
bad  titna  irwn  the  very  first  a  territorial  organisation, 
the  land  was  divided  and  psiodbd  ont  to  il^  or  ratiisr 
by  it.  As  the  nation  grew  towards  nni^  the  territorial 
daims  the  chorch  beeune  only  the  more  firmly  fixed;  its 
right  to  tndoanmitf  yAnidk  lud  in  the  flnt  place  been 
Tunntarily  given,  was  ratified  and  omfirmed.  The  church 
was  not  endowed  any  more  than  estaUiahed  by  any  definite 
act  af  the  atat^  but  growing  up  together  with  the  state  it 
obtained  sonrees  of  revenue  ra»n  the  inety  of  the  faithful,  — 
ita  poailion  and  its  revennea  being,  not  created,  but  defended 
and  aecttred  by  law.  The  Chorch  of  England  has  always 
liad  the  constitutional  power,  recognised  by  the  law,  of 
meeting  in  synod  to  discuss  and  settle  matters  touching 
the  qnritualty, — the  metropolitan  of  each  province  having 
Tim  separate  synod.  After  the  Conquest,  when  secular  and 
apiritual  things  were  carefully  divided  one  fmrn  the  other 


tnemetn^oHtanaimunonedthei^TnodlT'liii  ownu^ori^, 
and  it  eonaiated  meEdy     hia  n&agaa  tnah^  wiSk  the 
prdatea  that  la  to  say,  deaas^  ahboti^  archdeacasia  wilfc- 
ont  any  reptaaentativeB  iA  the  r»M«.yiifi  deigy.   Tlieae  fiat 
i^peared  in  a  legatine  synod  at  Weatnunater  in  1365,  Ut 
it  waa  not  till  the  time  of  Edward  L  that  tha  synoda  «f 
the  Church  of  England  acquired  that  apedal  irrgsniiatimi 
which  thsy  have  preserved  ever  sincei    The  nnrnsaitr  that 
the  clergy  were  then  placed  under  of  yielding  to  the  king's 
heavy  demands  for  taxea  was  the  cause  of  the  introduction 
of  the  representative  system  into  the  chnrch.   Ia  the 
presence  U  more  rigid  demands  for  money  payment^  it 
was  fdt  that  those  upon  whom  the  taxea  fdl  must  han  a 
voice  in  voting  thent    Aecordinj^  the  deigy  of  esdi 
diocese  were  now  called  upon  to  elect  two  procton  to  dt  in 
convocation.    Hie  first  summons  of  elected  repreaentativss 
of  the  clergy  to  convocation  bears  date  1279.  In  1295  the 
king^  thinking  that  tiiese  representativea  of  the  clergy  nt- 
ting  actually  in  parliament  would  be  more  aF'*rw*'<t  to 
pressure  that  when  they  sat  in  a  house  of  thdr  own,  ordeied 
two  deigy  from  each  diocese  to  be  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment  But*  the  deigy  'shrank  from  this,  and  it  soon  fall 
into  disuse.    The  convocations  thoa  constitnted  under 
Edward  L  oonsisted  in  each  of  the  two  provlneea  of  On- 
terbury  and  Twrl^  fint  of  the  metropolitan,  iHw  wss 
preudent;  next  of  dl  dioceeanlushopa;  then  of  all  prclatss, 
— that  is  to  say,  dignified  dergy,  deans,  arehdeaeoDS, 
abbots;  lastiy,  of  refuresentativea  chosen  by  the  chapten  of 
the  cathedrals  and  the  clergy  of  the  dioceee.    The  Qomben 
(A  thess  have  varied  at  different  times,  and  may  be  changed 
at  the  will  of  the  president    These  convocations  voted  sfl 
the  money  payments  of  the  cle^  to  the  crown,  and  sIm, 
before  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  legislated  for  the  clergy  by 
canons  without  any  check  from  the  state.    But  in  1632 
these  bodies  were  constrained,  by  the  great  danger  in  vhidi 
they  then  stood,  to  accept  what  was  called  the  j^kdtaijnM  ^ 
the  Clergy  to  the  crown.  By  this  the  archbishops  abandoud 
their  right  of  summoning  their  convocations  independendj, 
and  undertook  only  to  summon  them  on  recdving  the  writ 
of  the  crown.    Hiey  undertook  also  not  to  promulgate  any 
canons  save  those  which  were  ratified  by  the  crown.  This 
act  of  the  clergy  waa  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  and 
made  law  (1534),  and  it  is  under  this  law  that  the  con- 
vocations of  the  two  provinces  have  since  met  and  acted. 
Their  constitntional  podtion  at  present  is  to  be  the  adviseis 
of  the  crown  and  parliament  in  all  things  spirited  sad 
ecclesiastical,  but  they  have  no  legislative  power  save  in  so 
far  ss  what  they  have  agreed  upon  may  be  made  the  sob; 
stance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament    The  convocatiooa  hare 
thus  in  many  instances  procured  their  determinatiuu  to 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  as,  notably  in  the  Act  of  Uoi- 
formity  of  1662,  and  recenUy  in  the  Shortened  Service  Act 
Bat  convocation  may  not  only  thus  indin^tly  make  ststnts 
law ;  it  may  also  make,  with  the  conaent  of  the  ciova, 
canons  which  bind  the  dergy  where  they  are  not  contrariaat 
to  statute  law.   The  canon  does  not  in  any  wi^  com 
before  parliament,  bnt  merely  requires  the  royal  licwea  and 
approval  to  become  mdid.    It  was  thns  that  the  bo^  d 
canons  Inr  which  the  dergy  are  at  present  gov^ed  wen 
made  in  1604.   The  meetings  of  Convocation  have  dwi^ 
coindded  with  thoeo  of  pailiamen^  and  only  in  two 
instances,  in  1684  and  164(^  has  dther  convocation  sat 
after  the  rising  of  parliament    In  several  As 
northern  convocation,  bung  the  amaller,  haa  consented  to 
send  representatives  to  the  aonthem,  and  Ihna  to  constitst* 
one  synod.    The  convocationB  do  not  in  reality  oonsist  of 
two  housn,  though  they  are  thoa  divided  for  um  poipotsi 
of  discussion  and  voting;  bnt  oiiW~^ratte  hofse  ^di,  the 
lower  cler^  being  in  ia<:i^  lapjlsiwWMiBMiopa  Is 
1664  the  dergy  abandoned  their  ri|^  of  tmng  thonsdns 
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In  thair  flonTOoatuu,  and  beeaine  mbjeot  to  Uw  gBuxd  lav 
of  tfw  land  in  Uiis  matter.  Li  view  of  this  oonewrion  Hu^ 
•Uaiiwd  the  right  of  toting  for  membent  of  pariiament  lii 
1717  die  lower  homie  of  the  Canterhniy  coDvoeatini  ihow- 
iDg,  as  was  thought,  a  tnrbnlent  spirit  and  a  tandem^  to 
(tppoat  the  honse  ot  Hanorw,  tiw  action  of  emvocation 
na  niBpended,  and  it  remained  silent  for  one  hundred  and 
tbirt]r-&Te  yean,  ^le  nneonstitational  and  c^ipresNTe 
ehancterof  this  enforced  sibnce  of  the  spiritnalfy  fwodiiced 
■nch  discontent  and  led  in  modem  days  to  an'  organized 
stiampt  to  orercnne  it  As  oniTocation  still  ccatinned  to 
meat  as  a  fwmali^,  and  then'to  be  immediately  pronged, 
oggoiUaatj  was  taken  of  its  meeting,  in  Febmary  1853,  to 
pnsent  to  the  lower  honse  a  large  nomber  of  petitions  pray- 
ing for  the-  revivaL  of  its  action.  They  voted  an  addreas 
to  the  nppju  house  enforcing  the  prayer  of  these  petitiooa, 
and  were  allowed  to  present  it  The  action  of  this  long 
iniauDate  body  thus  recommenced^  and,  the  QoTemmeDt 
not  seeing  fit  to  oppose  it  has  gone  on  with  increaung 
ligoax  erer  eince.  ^e  constitnticoial  status  of  the  Church 
of  England  has  been  considerably  affected  by  various 
meaMres  passed  since  the  Bastoratiou.  The  chief  of  these 
are  the  ToleratiMi  Act  of  William  uid  Maiy,  the  Act  of 
UoioD  with  Scotland  ot  Qoeen  Anne,  the  Roman  Catholic 
EnuicipatiMk  Act  udthe  Jewidi  Disabilitiea  Removal  Act 
Throng  the  operatioa  of  theee  Acta  the  two  hoosee  of  the 
bgiiUtore  no  longer  consist  entirely  of  members  of  the 
Chuch  of  England,  although  their  ri^t  to  le^slate  for 
that  church  remains. the  same.  The  effect  of  this  is  very 
perceptiUein  thecourse  of  modem  l^ia1atii»L  llieChurdi 
of  EogUnd  can  no  longer  levy  a  compulsory  rate  on  all 
oocapien  for  the  maintenance  of  the  churdi  fabrics,  as 
fmmerly.  Tba  exclusive  right  of  performing  the  marriage 
aernee  has  also  been  taken  from  her,  Uie  com^teet  equality 
between  the  religious  bodiea  existing  within  the  state  being 
sinied  at  This,  ao  to  as  is  consistent  with  the  pieserva- 
tion  of  a  certain  derogative  to  the  church,  as  the  diarch  of 
the  sovere^  and  one  of  the  eetatee  of  the  realm,  and  of 
the  ancient  church  endowmente,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
aeoepted  prineq>le  of  modem  l^iidation. 

ly.  Zav. — The  Church  of  England  is  governed  by  a 
^jftem  of  juria|ffnden(»  made  np  of  three  elements, — the 
Common  Law,  the  Canon  Ijaw,  the  Statute  Lav.  The 
Gist  cmutsts  of  customs,  precedents,  and  judicial  records  ; 
the  second  of  all  canons  passed  or  accepted  by  English 
synods,  vhich  are  nOt  *'  contrariant  to  the  lavs,  statotee, 
sod  cnstoms  of  the  realm,"  and  vhich,  if  passed  after  the 
Act  of  Sobrntssion  of  the  Clergy,  1634,  have  received  the 
sanction  ot  the  crown ;  the  thud  of  Acta  of  Parliament 
Hating  to  the  church.  Of  these  there  is  nov  a  very  large 
number.  The  lavs  relating  to  the  church  being  of  a  mixeid 
character,  the  judicial  administistion  of  those  lavs  is 
anigned  to  various  tribunals,  some  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
kind,  some  of  a  purely  secular  kind,  and  some  in  which  the 
eedesiastical  and  secular  elements  are  combined.  All 
qnestioos  of  ctvil  lights  are  vithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
secular  conrta.  Questions  touching  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
clergy,  their  conduct  in  their  ministrations,  and  their  morals 
are  subject  to  the  joriatUction  of  the  bishops,  with  the  right 
(tf  appeal  from  a  bver  to  a  higher  court  ^d  ultimately  to 
the  sovereign  in  connciL  The  ordinary  eccIoBiastical 
tribunal  of  first  instance  is  the  consistory  court  of  each 
diooee&  Of  this  the  bishop  is  Judex  ordittariut,  bat  he 
does  not  preside  in  it  in  person,  bat  by  his  cheocellor.  In 
the  esse  of  crimioal  'offences  charged  against  any  of  the 
dergy,  the  bishop's  mode  of  proceeding  is  regulated  by 
leceni  legislation,  which  has  substituted  another  tiibunal 
for  the  ancient  diocesan  court  This  is  contained  in  the 
Act  8  and  1  Tict,  e.  86,  entitled  **  An  Act  for  better  en- 
foienig  Ghnrdi  liiaeii^iie.''   Under  this  Act  the  bishop 
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may  uther  proceed  agunst  the  aooued  dark  himsdf,  by 
issuing  a  emnmisaion  to  five  persona  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  a  ca»t  uul  then  if  this  isfoomt  proceeding  to  try 
it  with  three  aaseaaon;  at  be  may  send  tbs  eaaa  at  onee  to 
the  prorinoiBl  eonit  vhem  it  vill  be  tried  before  the  Dean 
of  the  Arches.  A  farther  regulation  of  ptoceduce  in  the 
case  of  detks  charged  with  t^bncea  against  the  rabrioa  of 
the  prayer  book  hu  been  made  by  the  Fnblio  Wotahip 
it^Cnktum  Act  of  1876. 

See  Beds,  Opnv,  ed.  J.  A.OUes>  Oxoa,  U4Mt  UMber,  Ae&a 
BrUann.  Antiiuitata  (ed.  EhiagtoD),  DabUn,  1841-«2 ;  Stilling- 
fleet  Origitut BrOannieaM.  Pantiii), 2  vole., Oxon,  1843 ;  drnrton, 
Sarly  ETtfflish  Church  (tag.  Lib.),  1841;  SoamtB,  Latin  ChurA 
during  Anglo-Saxon  Titrus,  1B48;  Jenmy  Cdlier,  Sed«tia»- 
tieat  Bidory  ^  Onat  Sritain  (ed.  Barhsm),  9  vols.,  1840; 
Thomu  FnUer,  Churth  Eiatory  o<  Britain  to  1848,  8  toIj,,  1837; 
Inett,  Hidory  ^  English  (7Aurc*,  S  toU.  ;  D.  Wulcisi,  CmcSia 
Siagrus  Briiannia,  4  ToU.,  1787 ;  Foxe,  Adi  and  Monwnmtti^ 
Chridum  Martyrs  (ed.  Cettley),  8  rola.,  1841 ;  Vic.  Sender,  !>$' 
Origine  et  H-ogretmt  Sdumnatii  Atulieani  (ed.  ^chtaa),  CoL  Agr., 
168ff ;  Burnet  Bidory  of  Vu  Reformaivm  (ed.  Pocock),  Ozfwd, 
7  vols.,  1866;  SttTpe,  Sidoricai  and  Biographieat  Worletj  27to1i., 
Oxford,  1822-28 1  H^Un,  EccUtia  Rtdawaia,  1074;  Dodd, 
OhurtK  Bidory  nf  England,  with  notes  by  Tiemey,  6  Tola.,  1840 ; 
H.  R.  ifeitland,  Emayt  on  Beformaiion,  1849 ;  Hook,  itvet 
Archbishopa  of  QmUrtmry,  9  toU.,  1660-78:  UoMingbeTd,  Bidory 
of  (A«  Be/ormaiion  (Eng.  lib.],  1842 ;  J.  H.  Blnnt  Bidory  of  the 
Stformation,  1860,  and  Anndattd  Prayer  Book,  1867;  Sounes, 
Bidory  of  the  B^ormatiom,  4  vols.,  1826;  Fen;,  Bidory  of  Church 
of. England,  S  vols.,  1862-4,  and  Studenf$  Manual  of  English 
Church  Bidory,  1878 ;  James  A&denon,  Bidory  of  Oi»  Church 
of  England  in  the  Colonies,  S  toIi.,  1868;  Ftoctto-,  Bietory  of 
the  FraytT  Bo<A:;  CaidweU,  Dommsrdary  AnMoiM  of  Church  of 
Engtand—Bislory  of  Confsranees—Synodalia,  6  toIi.,  1639-42; 
Blnnt  and  Fhillimore,  Law  of  ike  CAtireft  of  England,  2  vols. ; 
Clansnitzen,  OoUesdionst,  Eirchenvrfaetung,  und  Ocidlichkeit  dtr 
hiechi^iehen  mgliachen  Eirthe,  Berlin.  1817  ;  G.  Weber,  CUaehiAU 
dor  atatholiaehe*  Eirehen  u.  SeJOen  in  Orossbriionnienf  1846-63  ; 
and  J.  L.  Fkmk,  OrganiiiUioit  dtr  m^itehen  StaaiJeireh*,  Alten' 
burg,  18S9.  (0.  0.  P.) 

EKGLISH  BIBLE  The  histMy  ui  the  venaenlat 
BiMe  «f  the  En^^iah  race  xeaolne  itsdf  into  two  distinctly 
marked  periods,— the  mte  being  tiiat  of  Hannaci^  Biblet 
which  were  direct  translaiiona  from  the  Latin  Tntotte,  the 
other  that  of  Printed  BiMet  whicbwere,  mrae  or  ksa  oom- 
pletdy,  txanalaticaia  from  the  oripnal  Hebrew  and  Greek 
of  the  Old  and  New  TQ8tMnent& 

Tho  ManuKfipt  Bible. 

Aa  tax  back  as  the  Eo^h  langiugo  can  be  foOoved, 
there  are  tracee  ai  the  irork  of  English  translators  of  the 
Scriptutes.^  St  Aidan,  bishop  of  lindisfarae  in  the  first 
half  of  the  7th  century  (died  651  Ld.),  is  said  by  Bede  to 
have  employed  Uiose  who  were  about  him,  laymen  aa  veil 
as  clwgy,  in  reading  and  leaming  the  Scriptures,  espe- 
cially the  Psalms ;  and  t^e  laymen  of  Northumbria  were 
not  likely  to  nnderstand  any  but  their  oative  tonguft  A 
little  later  Csedmon,  a  lay  monk  of  Wi  itby  (died  680), 
whose  gifts  as  a  poet  had  been  discovered  while  he  vaa  a 
cov-henl  on  the  neighbouring  dovns,  composed  a  metrical 
version  of  several  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Teataments 
from  English  translations  which  had  been  made  for  him  by 
monks  vho  understood  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Rather  later 
stilt  EadMth,  bishop  of  Lindisfame  (died  721),  ia  said, 
on  Bomeaathori^  kiiovn  to  Archbi^up  TTssher  (Works, 
xil  282),  to  have  translated  most  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible ;  and  similar  traditions  are  handed  dovn  respect- 
ing the  Venerable  Bede  (died  735),  Alcuin  (died  801), 
and  King  Alfred  (died  901>  The  earliest  relic  of  sudt 
work  that  actually  remains  extant  is  an  English  Psalter, 

^  Tbera  teem  Indeed  to  haT*  been  coides  of  a  vemaeular  renion  in 
tlia  eai^er  lasgnage  of  tto  country,  for  Oildae  mites  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  history  that,  when  BngUih  martyn  gave  up  their  Uw 
for  Chhetianity  during  ths  Diocletian  petsecution  In  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  centary,  **  aU  the  copUe  ot  ttw  Holy  Seriptom  whit^^ecU 
be  found  wan  bomod  ia  the  ■ticeti." 
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ii»  fink  fif^  FbsIdu  of  vjliidi  on  is  pnm  and  the  test  in 
nn^  which  was  tnuuUted  by  St  Alohelm,  l<Hig  abbot  of 
tfolmesbnry,  and  at  hu  death  (709)  bidu^  of  Shrabome, 
and  of  whi^  a  coi^  is'  ptesemd  in  the  National  Library 
at  ^ris.  This  Psalter  was  printed  at  Oxford,  imder  the 
editondiip  of  Thorpe,  in  1835,  and  is  one  of  tiie  eariuest 
montimentB  of  the  English  langnaga 

Next  in  date  comee  a  Tolome  known  as  the  Lindis&me 
or  St  Cuthberf^B  ETangelistarium.  This  beaatifnl  vplnme, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham,  bat  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Moseom  (Nero 
D.  iv.),  was  written  in  Latin  by  Eadfrith  about  680,  and 
illnminated  by  Ethelwold,  a^rwaids  (724-740)  bishop  of 
Undishma  .  At  a  later  date  an  interlinear  "pnglinh  tnna- 
Ution  was  added  hy  Ealdred,  probably  the  mook  who 
afterwards  became  (957-968)  bishop  of  Cheater-le-Sb^t. 
The  Littdis&me  Gospels  were  edited,  with  a  learned  intro- 
duction, by  Bouterwek  in  1857,  and  also  by  Sterenson  and 
Waring  for  the  Surtees  Society  in  1854-65. 

Of  a  little  later  date  is  a  similar  Tolmne,  known  as  the 
RashwOTth  Oospels,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (Aact  D.  3,  19).  This  manuscript  was  originally 
written  in  lAtin  by  MaoBegoI,  an  Iri^  scrib^  about 
820,  and  thp  interlinear  English  vereion  was  added  about 
80  or  100  yeaia  afterwards  by  a  scribe  named  Owen  and  a 
priest  of  Harewood  named  Fserman.  The  three  later 
gospels  are  so  neuly  identical  with  those  of  the  Lindisfame 
book  as  to  show  that  the  transhitioa  contained  in  the  latter 
represents  a  publicly  circulated*  version.  The  Rnshworth 
Qoepels  have  also  been  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society. 

^Hiere  was  in  droolation,  too^  in  the  10th  oentury,  a 
Hwslation  of  the  first  seven  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  had  been  made  by  .£lfric,  who  was  during  the  later 
part  of  his  life  (994-1005),  archbishop  of  Canterbniy. 
These  seven  books  were  proMbly,  however,  put  <aJy  of  a 
nnch  lai^  nmkf  for  translations  of  the  b<K)ks  of  Kings, 
Esther,  Jol^  Judith,  the  Macoabee^  and  of  tiie  four  goq)efs, 
&lso  e^s^  vhicih  are  of  the  earns  dat^  and  ate  Bnpposad  to 
be  from  tibe  same  pen.  Copies  of  the  Heptateuch  exist  in 
the  British  Uoseum  (Claud.  K  iv,),  and  in  the  Bodleian 
tdbrary  H^and  509),  a  coj^  of  the  eoepels  being  peserved 
in  Owlibtaty  of  Corpus  Cliristi  Ctuleg^  Gam  Hw 
Heptateodi  was  printed    Edward  Thmitee  in  16S& 

In  addition  to  the  above,  thne  are  alao  many  omifla  of 
llie  "  AngUvfiaxon  "  Aaltor  and  of  the  Oospels  in  Aw  British 
Mnsenm,  in  the  libruiee  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
elsewhere,  some  of  which  are  written  in  betweot  ue  lines 
of  the  Latin,  and  otheis  oC  which  are,  like  .iElfric'i 
Heptateuch,  &c,  independent  work&  Sndi  muiuscripts 
are  found  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
lAiowing  that  the  more  ancient  fonn  of  tiie  English  language 
-Was  in  use  long  after  the  Norman  Oonqueet,  and  even  yrbea 
the  transition  was  far  advanced  from  An^o-Saxon "  to 
the  medueval  English  of  Chaucer.  The  general  character 
of  the  older  English  may  be  seen  by  the  f<dlowing  specimen, 
taken  from  .trie's  Heptatendi,  tlw  nnnpaiiBon  with 
jnodem  En^^  being  made  msf     a  paxaUd  venion : — 


 0«. 

^kUTH  Cbvtust 
.  biM  IiBtodoD  Om  iwUbor. 
M  nnMb  io  him,  Othlnth  nla 
■mfeo  Um  M  nuUM.    He  tbuhU 
At  va  InuidMi  ic^afu  on  m«r%, 

*  (bt  min  MMf  arIM,  *  itode 
■pribte  omlddan  aownim  aetifvm, 
..t  tvwn  fllmM  stodoa  jmhOaa 
A  abo(on  l«  mlnnm  imm*. 

Ikft  owadcn  hli  febnilin, 
OeMttaTblattLiiim 
•TBliC  «tUlie  bMtli  V*  tUu 
Kjtmaat  WllodUee  Uinrh  thU 
nrats  k  Umrli  thia  tpraea  hlg 
fclMlutoaoB,  A  ImMod  udn  t« 
Uk.   OUwr  ntattu  Mm  —ttl 

*  h*  nlit*  tht  Ut  bnthram,  * 
•vth,  le  |MMk  OB  mfM  nrtM 


xxxvn. 

.  Um  iMted  the  an*.  ADd 
lu  qnotb  to  Umib,  Hmt  dt 
dmm  Out  nM  mtt.  Me  tbiniCU 
tku  m  bonndm  iheAree  In  Um  mat 
m  thai  mla*  (heat  vteed,  and  Mood 
■prigU  amtd  roar  a&aaTe^ 
•■d  TMr  nlBM  n>ndla4  ttood  kboBt 
and  towM  tonliia  ahaat 
naoMidlilataattna. 

SaTMt  tbM  t  bMtt  tbM  OV 

king.dtliarbBwatU&e 
Ure-iMn  T  Wbenf  ora  tlmwli  fait 
dMMn  and  Utrongb  tab  ■peechw  ttH^ 
Ua  batad  and  bad  ngei  u 
Un.  OtlMT  drawi  Um  ntl^ 
•ad  be  UM  flUl  bla  briUim,  and 
tut^  I  Mw  la  a  dnaa  h  It  «an 


nm#  ft  iQooa  dr  e&dlvofutt 
Maemn.  A  aaUe  abogon  mei  Iba 
be  tbt  bli  asdor  *  bU  broibnmi 
rahta,  tha  tbnatpda  ■•  fader  btai^ 
M  ewmtb,  Hwat  iceal  tbla  mten 
been  tbe tba  feiawaf  ScaoloQ 
«e  abnitaii  tba,  le  A  Uilo  modnr 
A  tlilna  cebratfara  r  Wludllee 
bla  lebTatbrn  ynoiaa  (WlUte.  . 


m  tad  ooee  ud  «)•*•■ 

nftn,  aad  aD  bowad  Mm  

be  tbu  bU  Baher  aad  bU  bnibiM 
lold.  Iben  tbrealaaad  bU  tafter  iJm, 
and  qnotb,  Wbat  ahall  tWa  iIimib 
batbatthooaamat?  SbaU 
m  bow  to  tbea,  I  and  tbbM  Mb« 
and  tUne  brathns  r  Wbanfon 
'  bla  bretbraa  wtn  aagrj  wUk 


The  English  which  waa  spc^en  before  the  Conquest  un- 
derwent much  cLange,  however,  during  tiie  reigns  of  tbs 
Norman  and  Angevin  kings ;  uid  althoof^  the  ^epro^l^ 
tion  of  the  older  teanslations  shows  that  there  were  soow 
Englishmen  who  still  need  their  language  in  its  andest 
form,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  old  wndi 
had  become  obsolete  by  the  time  of  the  Flantagenet^  and 
that  the  vemacnlar  tongne  of  the  countiy  had  beu  so 
altered  by  its  contact  witii  the  French  spoken  hj  the  nppei 
classes  as  to  make  new  traoalations  ot  the  Scriptam 
neceesary.  Of  snch  new  translations  Archbishop  Q^nnuf 
writes  in  his  preface  to  the  aathorixed  versiim  of  104Oi 
The  Holy  Bible  was,  he  says,  "  translated  and  read  in  tiw 
Saxons'  tongne^  which  at  that  time  vras  onr  mother  tongue^" 
many  hundred  years  before  the  date  at  which  he  waa  writ- 
ing "  whereof  tiiere  remaineth  yet  divers  copies,  found'in 
old  abbeys,  of  such  antique  manner  of  writing  and  speakiiig 
that  few  men  now  been  able  to  read  and  understand  them. 
And  whui  this  language  waxed  cdd  and  out  <d  conuDOD 
usage,  because  folk  should  not  lack  the  fruit  of  reading  il 
was  agtun  translated  into  the  newer  langnage,  wheretrf  jtt 
also  many  oopies  remain,  and  be  daily  found"  Sir  ^lomti 
More  also  wrote  that  "the  whide  Kble  vraa,  loog  befwe 
WicMiffe'sdays,  by  virtaousandwdl-leaiiiedmen,trtnBlated 
into  the  English  tongne,  and  by  good  and  godly  people 
with  devotion  and  sobemees  well  and  reverently  read" 
(More's  DiaL,  iiL  14).  Similar  evidence  is  given  Foxe 
the  martyndogist,  who  «ays  in  his  dedication  to  an  edition 
of  the  AnglfrSasngoapufl^  histories  be  well  exanined, 
we  shall  find  both  Mme  the  Oniqnest  and  after,  m  mD 
before  John  "Widdiffb  was  bom  as  linocs  the  whole  body  «{ 
the  Scriptorea  by  sundry  mm  transhtted  into  our  coimtiy 
tongne"  Hai  as  of  tiie  earliw  period  ao  of  thi^  thers  an 
none  bat  fragnentaiy  ianain%  the  "many  Gc^jw'*  wUeb 
remained  whrai  Cranmer  wrote  in  1540  lunng  doobdM 
dis^peared  in  the  net  and  xntUaaB  daatniolum  of  libnritB 
ubidt.  took  pUce  within  a  few  years  after  Aafc  data' 
There  ans  however,  two  English  versioni  of  the  FlMberitiD 
remaining  which  were  made  early  in  the  14th  centoiy, 
together  with  many  abetracts  and  metaical  parqthrasa  d 
particular  books  of  the  Bible^  translations  of  the  ^atlei 
and  gospels  used  in  divine  service^  paraphraaes  of  goipsl 
lessons,  narratives  of  the  Passion  aiad  BeeurrectiiHi  cf  «u 
Lord,  and  other  means  for  familiarising  the  pet^de  with 
Holy  Scriptnra  It  was  also  the  custom  of  medtml 
preachen  and  writers  to  give  their  own  English  version  ct 
any  text  which  tiiey  quoted,  not  reeorting  as  in  later  timN 
to  a  commonly  received  translation ;  and  a  very  coiion 
illostration  of  this  fiict  is  found  in  tike  prologue  to  the 
Wickliffite  Bible,  where,  of  the  many  quotations  made  fnm 
the  Scriptures,  none  are  taken  from  the  English  version  to 
which  it  forms  the  prefatiB,  but  all  are  translated  directlj 
from  tiie  Yolgata  The  same  fact  is  observable  in  the 
works  of  Chaucer  and  of  WickUfle  himself  nuther  of 
them  using  the  Wickliffite  version,  though  their  works  con- 
tain numerous  quotations  from  Scripture  transUted  into 
English.  

>Bda  writM  tn  1649.  "  I  Jnag*  Ola  to  be  bw,  aad  tittn  It  «fA 
hMtTinesi,  that  naiUur  the  mtou  aoitg  tha  BonuuM  and  Btmm,  wot 
yet  the  Engliah  people  under  tha  Dasaa  aad  SommM,  had  anr 
damage  of  their  learned  monnmoifa  ea  wa  hsn  seMi  b  oer  tbw' 

(Bale'e  Deelanitton  apon  LeUnd's /onhmOi  Almt  Oat  Um^  OMai 
hnndrede  (rfotber  Ubnriee,  thoaaottiks>f^eriiOBdi»|Bdaf  thastd* 

▼enity  of  Oxford  entiralr  dlsapDUMd,UtL^^ea  etM 
Utter  being  Bold  (or  firewooO,  ^^aTiy^  VTVT^re 
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Of  the  two  Psalters  mentioned  above,  the  earlier  one  was 
tnuulated  by  William  de  Schorham,  who  was  vicar  of  Chart 
fiottOD  in  Kent  in  the  year  1320.  One  copy  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Mosemn  (Add.  MS.  17,376),  and  two  others 
an  ia  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  other 
renion  was  made  by  Richard  Bolle,  a  chantry  priest  and 
I  hitnnit  of  Hampole,  near  Doncaster  fdied  1349).  Among 
may  works' that  hewrot«  was  a  Latin  commestary  on  the 
12^.  f^alios,  and  on  his  being  persuaded  to  le-write  this  in 
Eoglish,  an  EngllBh  version  of  the  PBalma  was  incorpor- 
ated with  it  in  the  same  vay  aa  the  I^atin  had  been  in 
the  onginal  work.   **  In  this  werke/  wrote  the  author — 

"I  teka  no  Btraonga  Togljl,  hat  lightest  ud  eosuanaest, 
fc  nrilk  is  most*  Ijk  nnto  tlis  lA^ne,  ao  that  tbsl  jt  kuswes 


Boght  j»  Irfrtjne  be  the  YngljrB  msy  com  to  nmny  Lstyne  wordis. 
In  je  transUcion  I  feloghe  the  letter  als^mekille  u  I  maj,  and  ther 
1  frnd  DO  propie  TDglyi,  I  feloghe  jre  wit  of  jt  wanu%  so  that 


thti  that  semden  rede  it  them  thu  not  drede  tnyng. 

The  t-ommentary  of  Hampole,  as  tlie  antim  is  frequently 
called,  vai  very  extensively  circulated,  and  many  coines  ^ 
it  oiit    It  WM  elao  printed  at  Cologne  in  tbe  year  1636. 

Tmdinc  worthily  in  the  footsteps  oi  these  and  many 
other  wtn^y  predecessoiii  oome  the  ttandators  of  the  two 
noble  14th  oeotuy  veruinis,  which  were  long  regarded  as 
the  flxdonve  wm-k  of  John  ^nckliffs,  and  were  thus^ways 
iisaeiated  with  lua  name  (see  Wiceliitz).  The  first  of 
tluie  two  versions  was  completed  about  ISM,  the  year  of 
WieUiflb's  death,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  namss 
o(  the  prineipat  translators,  aa  Hereford  and  .Wickliffe's 
vBinon.  Tho  second  was  completed  about  1388,  and  for 
the  same  reason  may  be  called  Purvey's  version. 

WicUifie's  earliest  work  was  df  the  same  nature  as  that 
of  Bolle^  being  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Revelation, 
^  vhich  he  ia  supposed  'to  have  written  in  1352.  This  was 
knM  foQoved  in  1360  by  a  commentary  on  the  gospels,  consist- 
nluii)  ing  chiefly  of  passages  from  the  fathOTs  trtmslated  into 
^  Ea^iilt  and  placed  bende  an  English  version  of  the  gospels. 
It  is  niis  translation  of  tiie  gospels  alone  which  can  be  eer- 
tiiiily  identified  as  the  work  of  Wickliffe  in  the  Bible  wUch 
gees  by  his  name ;  but  Sir  Frederick  Madden  says,  in  his 
preface  to  the  'Wickliffite  versions,  that  the  Epistles,  Acts, 
sad  Apocalypae  might  probably  be  the  work  of  Wickliffe 
UmseU ;  at  least  the  similanty  of  styls  between  the  gospels 
sod  ths  othw  parts  favours  the  supposition."  The  Old 
Tssbunent  and  ApooryphaUiooks  were  translated  principally 
by  Kieoloa  de  Herefoi^  of  Queen's  Cdlege,  Oxford,  at  one 
thne  vice-chancellor  of  the  uoiversity,  and  afterwards  a 
eanoQ*  of  Hereford,  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
translation  of  the  Psalms  in  Hereford's  Old  Testament  is 
vadoabtedly  based  upon  that  of  the  Hampole  Psalter.  The 
origjnal  manuscript  of  Hereford's  translation,  with  his 
■Iterations  and  correctiona,  is  pressrved  in  the  Bodleian 
Libraiy  (BodL  959).  It  exten(b  only  as  far  as  Baruch  iiL 
19,  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  work  was  interrupted  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1382  by  a  summons  to  appear  before 
eoBVOGOtion  in  London,  and  by  a  subsequeut  appeal  which 
he  made  to  Rome,  and  which  ended  in  an  imprisonment 
thsra  A  contemporary  copj  of  his  manuscript  also  exists 
b  (he  Bodleian  (Douce  369),  which  shows  the  further 
growth  of  this  versioa  At  the  place  where  Hereford  left 
off,  a  note  is  inserted  stating  the  fact  in  Latin^  "  Explicit 
translationem  Nieholay  de  Herford,"  and  the  remaining 
book*  of  the  Old  Testament,  Esekiel,.  Daniel,  the  twelve 
ninor  prophets,  and  the  two  books  of  jf  accobees,  are  added 
by  another  and  unknown  hand.  The  Bible  was  then  com- 
^•tsd  by  extroctaog  the  text  of  the  gospela  from  Wickliffe's 
coBunsntary,  and  adding  to  it  a  new  translatim  of  the  rest 
ot  Oe  Kew  Testament.  Copies  of  this  Bibls  ars  rare,  far 
ths  grsater  number  of  the  copies  id  On**  Wickliffite  Bible  " 
bsfatg  of  the  latsr  venriou,  now  to  be  described. 
Althooji^  there  is  encugh  verbal  marablauos  bftveen 


tikis  later  version  and  that  nf  Hereford  and  Wickliffe  to  pnrny'c 
suggest  that  it  is  a  revision  of  the  latter  rather  than  a  new  1^1^ 
translation,  the  aocount  given  of  his  work  by  Purvey  him- 
self says  nothing  about  such  a  revision,  and  represents  it  aa 
an  independent  version. 

"For  these  reason*  end  other,"  he  wrote  is  his  jnlogM  or 
TOafaos,  "  vith  common  cWit;  to  ssre  all  men  In  our  realm  which 
God  will  have  wired,  s  simple  crestors  bath  trsoslated  the  Bibls 
ont  of  Latin  into  English.  First,  this  simple  crsature  had  mneh 
trsnil,  with  dlTsrs  fellows  end  helpers,  to  gsther  mnaj  old  Bibles, 
and  other  doctors,  end  oommon  glosMs,  sod  to  SuJice  one  l^titt 
Bible  some  deal  tnie  :  end  then  to  study  it  td  the  new,  the  text 
with  the  gloes'end  other  doctors  as  he  might  get,  sad  speciaUx 
Lyn  on  the  Old  Testsment  that  helped  him  fall  mnoh  in  this  work : 
the  tiiird  time  to  counsel  with  old'gnnnmuiuis  end  old  diTinea  of 
hard  word*  and  hud  senses  how  tiuf  might  bsst  be  understood  sad 
translated  :  the  fourth  time,  to  trsnslats  as  clssrly  ae  he  conid  to 
the  Bsnse,  and  to  have  many  good  fellows  and  ctumlag  at  the  eoi^ 
leetfsg  ctf  the  translation." 

These  words  imply  a  labour  o't  some  years,  and  as 
Purvey  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  any  other  transktioa 
of  his  own  time,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  went  to 
his  task  without  any  knowledge  that  a  similar  work  was 
being  dwe  by  coDtempor&riea  But  although  he  says  much 
in  hu  prologue  reapecting  the  manner  in  wUeh  his  woA  vl 
translation  Iiad  beisn  done,  Purvey  ^vea  no  infonnatioo 
respecting  the  date  at  wluch  he  was  writing.  He  lived  on 
aa  late  as  the  year  1427,  leading  aa  nuMttled  life^  and 
snffaring  imprisonment  for  his  opinioos,  which  he  recanted 
at  St  Paul's  Cross  in  14QP ;  but  it  ia  supposed  that  hii 
translation  was  completed  by  about  the  year  1388.  About 
160  copies  of  Purvey's  vetsion  ore  known  to 'be  still  in 
existence,  some  of  them  beautifully  illuminated  and  beauti- 
fully bound,  but  they  all  appear  to  hare  been  written  belbra  * 

im^ 

Tba  follofwing  specimen  of  die  latar  veniott  (Jdm  xL' 
1-13)  will  show  that  its  langnaga  is  not  reiy'far  removed  » 
from  that  cl  the  preaent  day  s-~ 

"  And  ther  wu  a  eijk  man,  JJazsms  ef  Bethsoys^  of  the  CMtel 
of  Marie  end  Uertha  hiss  eirtris.  And  it  wss  Uwye,  which 
anoyntide  the  Lord  with  oynement,  end  wipte  hiae  feet  with  hir_ 
haeris,  who*  brother  Lexams  was  sijk.  Tlierefor  hise  siatri*  eentea' 
to  hym,  end  aside,  Ix>rd,  lo  I  he  whom  thoa  looaat  ia  ^jk.  And 
Dmsob  herds,  and  seide  to  hem.  This  sylmeeee  is  not  to  the  dsth* 
but  for  the  gloria  of  God,  that  msDnos  sons  be  glorifinl  bi  him. 
And  Jhesns  louyde  Msitiia  snd  hii  aistir  ICarie,  snd  Lessms. 
Therfor  whanne  Jhesns  herd*  that  he  was  sijk,  thanne  he  dweUlds 
is  ths  aem*  place  twel  daiea.  And  after  thee*  thingia  he  seide  to 
hiae  disciplis,  Oo  we  eft  in  to  Jude&  The  diadplis  seien  to  hym, 
Maistor,  now  the  Jewis  songhten  for  to  stoone  use,  and  eft  goist 
thou  thidir !  Jheaos  anewerde,  whether  ther  ben  not  twelue  oniia 
of  the  dei  t  U  ony  man  wsndre  in  the  du  he  birtith  not,  for  he 
sseth  the  lifiht  of  this  world.  But  if  he  wandre  ia  the  ni^ht,  he 
etomblith,  for  lif^ht  is  sot  in  him.  He  aeitb  tbeaa  thingu,  and 
aftir  these  thingis  he  seith  to  hem  Lacarus  oore  freend,  slepith, 
but  T  ffo  to  niao  hym  fro  sleep.  Therfor  Hae  disciplis  sdden : 
Lord,  ifhe  alepith,  he  achal  bs  saaf.  But  Jhesu*  hadde  seid  of  his 
deth  ;  but  thu  genddfl)  that  ha  said*  of  alepyng  of  aleep.  Thaons 
therfor  Jheana  seide  to  hem  wynli,  Lenm*  i*  dead ;  and  'X'  hana 
ioye  for  yon,  that  ye  bil«Bek  tot  Y  was  not  thsra ;  ntt  go  we  te 
hym." 

ThiB  .was  tiie  latest  English  diess  in  irtiidi  tlie  Holy 
Bible  appeared  during  those  seven  centuriea  or  more  in 
which  it  was  a  reproiduction  of  ih»  Latin  Ynlgats^  and 
before  the  invention  of  printing  was  brought  to  bear  oo 
the  nrculatioa  of  the  Scriptures. 

,  1  The  earUer  and  the  later  of  these  two  «  m:kUau  "  venioM  H 
the  itible  ware  painted  in  peraUel  colomes  in  four  quarto  Tolunes  in 
1850,  under  tb*  editorship  of  the  Ber.  Josiab  Fonhall  and  Sir  Fredarta 
Haddeo.  Previously  to  that  time  the  New  Testament  ef  Pnrrey  had 
been  printed  by  the  Kev.  John  Lewis,  in  folio,  in  1781,  and  again  by 
the  R«T.  H.  H.  Baber,  in  quarto,  in  1810 ;  it  was  also  painted  ia 
Bagster'a  English  Bexapla,  in  1811.  Of  the  earlier  verslaa  ths  Seng 
of  Solomon  was  printed,  and  many  detached  portions  of  other  bOf«^ 
1b  Dr  Adam  Clarke'a  CminMRtory  is  1810,  and  the  New  Test^niV 
byHrLea  Wilson  ia  ISM. 
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ENGLISH  BIBLE 


Th*  PriivUd  Bibte. 
It  is  Biogakr  thtit  while  France,  Spaing  and  Italy  each 
{Kuaessed  vertucolar  Bibles  before  fieiuy  VIIL  his 
reign,  and  Germany  had  seTenteen  editions  of  the  Bcriptores 
printed  and  widely  circulated  in  the  Qerman  language 
before  Lather  waa  known,  yet  no  Epglish  printer  attempted 
to  pat  the  fiuniliar  English  Bible  into  type^   No  part  of 
the  Bible  was  printed  in  En^iili  before  1626,  no  complete 
(      Bible  before  1535,  and  none  in  England  before  1638.^ 
gmum  fitat-fnuta  of  the  printing  preea  as  regaida  the 

^n^'^  Endish  Bible  were  the  New  Testament  and  the  Fentatench 
of  J^illiam  Tyndale  (1484-1536},  which  were  translated 
and  printed  abroad  betwetin  the  yean  1524  and  1530. 
Demao^  in  his  life  of  Tyndale,  gives  reasoiu  fn  coming  to 
the  oonelnsiou  that  he  first  formed  the  intention  of  trans- 
lating the  Bible  **  aboat  the  end  of  1523  or  begioning  of 
1533"  (Demands  Z/f/«.o/  Tyndale,  p.  63,  it.),  at  which 
time  he  waa  engaged,  as  a  clei^gyman  of  the  mature  age  <d 
thirty-eight,  in  teaching  tiie  children  of  Sir  John  Walui  of 
Littie  Sodbtuy,  in  CHoitMStershire,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
on^  six  or  aaren  years  of  age  {ihid.  p.  37).  Eariy  in  1523 
he  left  Sodbnry  and  went  np  to^  London,  where  he  was 
engaged  for  six  months  as  chantry  priest  to  the  family  of 
Somphrey  Monmonth,  a  city  merchant,  who^e  residence 
was  near  the  Tower.  About  the  ead  of  1923  Tyndale 
endeavoured  to  ebtatn  a  home  in  the  household  of  the 
learned  Tunstall,  then  bishop  of  London,  it  being  the  custom 
for  biehq[>s  of  those  days  to  aorroDnd  thems^vea  with  a 
sioall  court  of  scholars,  chaplaias)  and  asristants,  who  were 
in^tained.out  of  the  revenues  of  their  sees.  The  bishop 
was  already  overburdened,  however,  with  dependents,  and 
though  X^dale  carried  a  translatioQof  an  oration  of  Isocrates 
in  in&  hand  as  evidence  of  his  Qreek  scholarship,  he  said 
nothing  about  his  contemplated -translation  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  being,  as  he  says,  "  evil-favoured  in  this 
'  w.orld,  and  without  grace  in  the  sight  of  men,  speechless 

and  rude,  dull  and  slow-witted,"  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
bishop  recommended  btra  kindly  "  to  seek  in  London, 
where  be  said  I  could  not  lack  a  service,"  such  as  that  in 
which  he  had  already  been  engaged.  Thus  it  happened 
that  Tyndale  left  England  and  went  to  Qermany  early  in 
the  year  1524,  an  unknown,  an  unsuccessful,  and  a  dis- 
appointed maa,  and  yet  one  whose  work  during  the  next 
two  years  was  to  be  honoured  by  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion of  his  cotmtrymen,  and  to  give  his  name  a  conspicnous 
place  among  those  of  the  Reformers  (see  Ttsdalk). 

The  aix  montiia  which  l^ndale  had  spent  in  Monmouth's 
house  were  probably  occupied  in  preparing  himself  for  his 
greater  undertaking  by  the  translation  of  the  Enchiridion, 
of  Erasmus,  and  "  another  little  treatise,"  which  he  left  in 
charge  of  the  merchant.  On  landing  at  Hamburg  he 
"  got  him  straight  to  Luther  "  at  Wittenberg,  according  to 
St*'*^  Tct-  QOanimous  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  and  there 
lamen^*^  the  work  of  translation  must  have  been  commenced  im- 
mediately;  for  notwithstanding  a  long  journey  by  land  to 
Cologne,  a  sufficiently  long  residence  tiiere  for  the  printing 
of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  in  one  edition,  a  removal  to 
Worms  and  the  time  occupied  there  in  printing  another 
edition  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  the  translation  was 
widely  circulated  in  England  within  leas  than  two  years  of 
Tyadale's  arrival  in  Qermany.  Whether  he  was  in  any 
way  assisted  by  Luther  ia  still  a  disputed  point,  as,  although 
Tyndale  tramdated  and  adapted  Luther's  prefaces  .to  the 
several  books,  and  also  many  of  his  nuirginal  annotations 
or  gloasee,"  this  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any  personal 
influence  of  the  great  Beformer,  and  there  is  no  historical 
evidence  to  show  that  there  was  any  intercourse  between 


^  It  should  be  mflntlonad,  howeT«r,  tlu»t  tho  popnUr  OoldM  Ligmd 
wateinod  nearly  the  vhols  of  the  Pentatench  ud  the  Gotpel  nuiatiTa 
in  EnsUih,  and  that  thia  wsa  prlnt«d  by  Caxtoo  in  1 198. 


them.  What  is  more  certain  is  that  Tyndale  waa  aaisteA 
by  a  Franciacaii  &iar  named  William  and  by  "m 
foithf  at  oompenitm  "  whose  aame  he  does  not  **  till 
that  waa  ended  whidi  I  coold  not  do  alcne  without  <ma 
both  to  write  and  to  help  me  to  eonqiBn  the  texts  togetban* 
When  the  work  of  translation  was  snffidentiy  adtance^  or 
when  it  was  completed,  Tyndale  and  Viaye  ramored  to 
Cologne,  where  it  was  put  to  press  by  Frter  Qaeatel» 
that  printer  bdng  chosen  perhaps  of  all  in  Qmaaay 
because  his  partners  the  Byrckmans  were  bobksellen  in 
London,  and  woujd  thna  be  able  to  set  the  book  in  cucuIa- 
Uon.  The  printers  b^n  an  unpreasion  of  3000  in  a  small 
quarto  size,  bnt  the  printing  had  only  proceeded  as  for  u 
tiie  tenth  aheet,  when  any  further  progress  was  ^n^HaSied 
by  the  anthoities  of  tiie  city,  Tjmdale  and  "RajB  be^ 
considered  as  **  two  En$^  a^Mstatea  who  had  been  sonM 
time  at  Wittenherg^  "  anid  whose  woik  could  not  bat  there- 
fore be  an  evil  ui&  The  two  En^ishmen  managed,  how- 
ever, to  eaomte  higher  np  tide  Bhine  to  Wonns,  wher» 
Luther's  influence  was  much  stronger  than  at  Cologne,  and 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  with  them  some,  or  all^  of  the 
20,000  or  30,000  sheets  which  had  been  printed.  Instead 
of  completing  Quentel's  work,  Peter  Schceffer  the  Worma 
printer  was  empli^ed  to  print  anothu  impression  of  300O 
in  a  small  octavo  sixe,  without  prefaces  to  the  books  or 
annotations  in  the  margin,  and  only  having  an  address  "  To 
the  Reder  "  at  the  ead  in  addition  to  the  New  Testament 
text  itself.  Bol^  inipressicms  arrived  in  England  early  in 
the  summer  of  1526,  less  than  two  years  after  Tyndale  had 
quitted  its  shores,  and  were  put  into  circulation  with  more 
or  less  secrecy  as  opportunity  offered.  The  imperfect  or 
quarto  impression  printed  at  Col(^e.is  sometimes  spokui 
of  by  contomporaries  as  "  Matthew  and  Mark  in  EngUsh"' 
or  "the  chapters  of  Matthew;"  and  Dr  Bobert  Ridley, 
uncle  to  Bishop  Ridley,  writes  of  "the  common  and  vulgar 
translation  of  tiie  New  Testement  into  EngHsh,  done  by  Mr  - 
William  Hichyns  otherwise  called  Mr  W.  Tyndale,  and  f  riai 
William  Boye,"  distinguishing  the  two  impressions  by  men- 
tioning "  their  commentaries  and  annotations  in  MatUiew 
and  Mark  in  the  fijst  print,  as  well  as  their  preface,"  or 
address  to  the  reader,  "in  the  second  print"  (Demans's 
Life  of  Tyndale,  p.  105).  But  both  these  impressions  are 
now  so  rare  that  of  the  first  only  sixty-two  pages  of  one 
copy  are  known  (Brit  Mus.,  Grenv.  12,179),  and  of  tiie 
second  only  one  imperfect  copy,  which  is  in  the  library  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  one  perfect  copy  whidi  is  in  that 
of  the  Baptist  coUegs  at  Bristol  Tyndale's  woi^  was, 
however,  reprinted  sorreptitiously  at  Antwerp  three  times 
before  1528,  and  again  Onder  the  editorsh^i  of  Oeoige 
Joye,'  one  of  his  former  friends,  in  .Vugnst  1634.  In 
November  1534  T^dale  himself  brou^'ht  out  a  revised 
edition,  with  translations  added  of  all  the  Sarum  Epistlea 
and  Gospels  which  were  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Apocryphal  books,  this  edition  being  also  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Martin  Emparour.  In  the  following  year 
Tyndale  once  more  set  forth  a  nvisefl  edition,  "  fyiueshed 
in  the  yere  of  oure  Lorde  God  a.ild.  and  xxxv. ;"  and  this 
is  supposed  to  have  been  revised  by  him  while  in  prison  in 
the  CBstie  of  Yilvorde,  being  the  hat  of  his  labours  in  con- 
nection with  the  En^h  Bible.  His  execution  took  place 
on  October  6,  1536,  and  about  the  same  time  a  small  fdio 
reprint  of  his  revised  edition  of  1534  was  brought  out  in 


>  Joys  waa  a  rival  traiiBUtor.  and  aHhongh  hs  and  l^dale  had  once 
been  friends,  tber  aftenrards  vnte  againat  eseh  other  in  swe itiinly 
bitter  langnage.  Jeya  pnbUihed  an  Ibgliab  PisHar  at  Stnabaii  li 
1650,  a  translattoa  of  luiah  in  1631,  and  om  of  /wfulslt  fat  ISU. 
Tyndale  nj»  that  he  had  ininted  two  learea  of  a  traniilatioa  of  Gfloaiii 
and  sent  copiaa  of  it  to  th«  king  and  ^een,  with  a  reqaeet  that  be 
might  neeive  licence  to  go  through  the  vholf  KUe.  But  altboaghh* 
■nrriTed  nntU  166$,  Jore*a,uiH  Ams  at*  mitifM/iKki(MtMU^ 
irtth  tU  work  of  t«ni«lau53WzerbyV5\7e?gTV 
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EngUntl  hj  Berthelet,  tlie  king's  printer.^  In  later  years 
twen^-nine  editions  of  Tyndede's  Kew  Testament  ware 
pnUi^tec^  wit^itt  reckoning  modem  reprinta. 

Three  jears  and  a  half  after  the  publication  of  his 
English  New  Testament,  on  January  17,  1530,  Tyndale 
paUished  bis  En^ish  PentatencL  That  he  did  not  know 
anyUiing  of  Hebrew  when  he  left  England  in  1C24  seems 
certain  (Eadie's  Enff.  BiUe^  L  208),  while  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  seeing  it  through  the  preea  in  leas  than 
two  years  could  scarcely  have  left  him  time  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  it  before  1526,  In  Hay  1538  he  published 
two  works.  The  ParabU  of  the  WUhtd  Mammon  and  The 
Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  writing  The  Practice  of  Prelaiea,  a  work  of 
considerable  size.  Between  the  middle  of  1526  and  the 
middle  of  1529  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  so  fully 
empli^ed  to  learn  Hebrew  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to 
prodace  at  the  end  ot  that  time  an  original  translation  of 
the  Feutatenchf  and  the  opinion  that  Tjmdale  did  so  cannot 
be  maintained  in  the  face  of  such  historical  fact&  Frith, 
who  joined  him  at  Marburg  in  1528,  may  hare  been  a 
Hebrew  scholar,  and  from  him  Tyndale  may  have  received 
anstanca  in  the  work  But  Foze  atatee  that  when  Tyndale 
bad  completed  his  translation,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  losing  it  and  all  his  books,  that  he  sailed 
by  another  ship  to  Hamburg,  and  that  there  CoTerdale 
"helped  him  in  the  translating  of  the  whole  five  books  of 
If osea,  from  Easter  till  December,  in  the  house  of  a  worship- 
fill  widow,  MistoesB  Ifargaret  Van  Emmerson,  1629  a.-d., 
a  great  sweating  sickness  bein^  at  the  same  time  in  the 
town.  So  baring  despatched  his  business  at  Hamburg  he 
returned  afterwards  to  Antwerp  again."  (Foze's  Aett  and 
Uon.y  7. 120,  ed.  1846.)  Bat  there  is  ao  much  in  corn- 
Hum  between  the  language  of  l^dale'i  Pentateuch  and 
that  of  his  predecessor  Fnrrey,  that  it  is  erident  the  old 
Ba^liah  Bible,  already  so  famiUar  to  Englishmen,  was  made 
the  fbondation  of  the  new  work.  Tyndale  himself  may 
bare  had  suffioent  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  have  corrected 
nme  of  the  more  glaring  errors  of  Jhe  Wickliffite  version, 
tqwdally  by  the  help  of  Luther's  German  Bible ;  or  he 
may,  as  Foxe  alleges,  have  been  aasisted  by  Coverdale,  who 
had  a  ccmipetent  acquaintance  with  the  language.  How- 
•rar  this  may  hare  been,  the  En^ish  Pentateuch  was  so 
nqpidfy  placed  in  the  printer's  hands,  notwithatanding 
lysdale's  other  literary  occupations,  that  it  came  from  the 
}ttm  with  the  colophon  "  ^prented  at  Uarlborow,  in  the 
and  el  Heasa^  by  me,  Hans  Lnft,  the  yere  of  onre  Lorde 
Koooooxzx^  the  rrii.  daya  of  January,"  and  was  shortly 
•ftarwuds  pat  in  circnktion  in  England.  Of  this  work 
Hvanteopias  an  still  in  wdateno^  but  the  only  perfect  one 
known  is  in  the  British  HnMvm.  In  the  following  year 
Z^adsb  pnblislMd  a  tnndatum  of  Jonah,  the  only  copy 
nwwn  U  which  is  in  the  libruy  of  the  marquis  dL  "BmAxA 
•t  Ixworth ;  and  in  1631  he  bnmght  oat  a  revised  edition 
of  tiieboAof  Qeneaii^whiohwas  the  last  of  hisUbonnin 
oonoeetiMi  wMi  the  Old  Testament. 

UMihwhile  a  complete  English  Bible  was  bung  pre* 
pusd  by  Hilse  Covwdale  (1480-1565),  en  Aiunstinian 
fnar  who  was  afterwards  for  a  few  years  (15S1-1666) 
bishop  (rf  Exeter.  As  the  printing  of  the  whole  Bible  must 
bsve  occupied  the  printers  for  many  months,  and  probably 
^  did  oceu^  them  for  several  years,  and  aa  that  printing  was 
.  fini^acl  on  October  4,  1535,  it  is  evident  that  Coverdale 
must  have  been  engaged  on  the  preparation  of  the  work  for 
fts  pcsss  at  almost  as  early  a  date  as  Tyndal&    Hiere  is, 


'  TV  tjjw  ud  tlia  voodant  border  of  the  tltle-pago  ware  InuuedJ- 
■t*1r  ■ftenruda  luad  \rj  B«rtb*lrt  In  printlntt  tli«  JnttUution  <tf  a 
OkfiriMi  JTm,  a  wnfc  ol  oonakUntltl*  (iM,  wUoh  wu  paUish«d  Id 
JdyliST.  TbeaalroopjrkaomcitUsedltfoBorTindale'strsBds- 
Hm  lih  IhsBodWtsa  Ulmry. 


indeed,  a  correspondence  extant  between  Cromwell  whea 
he  was  secretary  to  Wolsey  and  Coverdale  when  he  was 
resident  at  the  Augustinian  priory  at  Cambridge,  which 
shows  that  the  work  was  in  ^d  in  the  year  1527.  But 
the  book  was  printed  abroad,  and  Foze's  statement  shows 
that  Coverdale  was  at  Antwerp  in  1629,  so  that  probably 
the  greater  part  of  the  translation  was  made,  like  that  of 
Tyndale,  out  of  England.  Mr  Henry  Stevens  has  pointed 
out  that,  in  a  biographical  notice  of  Emanuel  Van  Ueteren 
appended  to  his  history  of  Belgium  by  Simon  Ruytinck, 
the  latter  states  that  Jacob  Yan  Meterm,  the  faUier  of 
Emanuel,  had  manifested  great  seal  in  producing  at 
Antwerp  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  "for  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  England,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  employed  a  certain  learned  scholar  named 
Ifiles  (joverdale."  As  Van  Meteren  had  been  tnught  the 
art  of  printing  in  his  youth,  it  seems  very  probable  that  he 
exercised  his  zeal  in  the  matter  by  undertaking  the  cost  of 
printing  the  work  as  well  as  that  of  remunerating  the  trans- 
lator. The  woodcuts  in  Coverdale's  Bible,  but  not  the 
type,  have  been  traced  up  to  James  Nicolson,  printer  in  St 
Thomas'  Hospital  in  1636,  and  Mr  Stevens  connects  him 
with  the  book  and  with  Van  Meteren  m  the  following 
manner :  "  The  London  bookbiuders  and  stationers,  finding 
the  market  filled  with  foreign  books,  especially  Testaments, 
made  complaint  in  1633-34,  and  petitioned  for  relief;  in 
consequence  of  which  a  statute  was  passed  compelling 
foreigners  to  sell  their  editions  entire  to  some  London 
stationer,  in  aheeta,  so  that  the  binders  mi^t  not  sufi'or. 
This  new  law  was  to  come  ihto  operation  about  the  begin- 
ning of  1636.  In  consequence  of  this  law,  Jacob  Van 
Meteren,  as  his  Bible  approached  completion,  was  obliged 
to  come  to  London  to  sell  the  edition.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  sold  it  to  James  Nieolson  of  Southwatk, 
who  not  only  bought  the  entire  edition,  but  the  woodcuts, 
and  probably  the  punches  and  t3rpe ;  bat  if  the  latter,  they 
were  donbtless  lost  in  transmiasion,  as  they  have  never 
tnmed  up  in  any  shape  since.  All  the  copies  of  the  Cover- 
dale  Bible  in  the  origmil  condition,  as  far  as  we  know,  have 
appeared  in  English  binding,  thus  confirming  Uua  kw  <tf 
1634."  {Caxton  CO^.  Catal.,  pp.  88,  89.)  It  is  nor 
evident  that  Coverdale  refers  partly,  at  least,  to  Jacob  Ton 
Meteren  when  he  says  in  his  dedication :  "  Trnsting  in  His 
infinite  goodness  that  He  would  bring  m^  simple  and  rude 
labour  herein  to  good  effect,  therefore,  as  the  Bofy  Qhost 
moved  other  men  .to  do  the  coat  hereof,  so  was  I  boldened 
in  God  to  labour  in  the  Boaui"  But  although  the  (Uscovei^ 
of  Boytinck's  statement  seems  to  show  conclwively  ibat 
Coverdale  completed  his  traaahilion,  after  Wdse/a  fall,  nfe 
the  cost  of  Tan  Ueteren,  and  at  Antwerp  instead  Cam- 
bridge, he  so  for  picked  np  the  semi-official  due  wh&h  ha 
had  dropped  for  a  time  that  he  puMished  it  with  a  dedico* 
tion  to  King  Henry  TIH,  which  occupies  five  pages,  and  is 
subscribed  "youre  Grace's  humble  subiecte  and  daylye 
ortttour,  Myles  Coverdale.* 

This  first  of  all  printed  I^glish  Bibles  is  a  small  UHio 
volume  measurinff  11  j  by  8  inches,  and  bears  the  title— 
"Biblia.  The  Kble,  that  is,  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the 
Olde  and  New  Testament,  faithfully  and  truly  translated 
out  of  Douche  and  LalTn  in  to  En^yshe,  ilv-XXXv.,"  with 
the  tezto  3  Thas.  iii  1,  GoL  iii  16,  Josh  i  8  under^ 
nea^L  The  ixAapboti  is  "Frynted  in  the  yeare  of  ouc 
Lord  1C.D,  zxzT.,  and  fynished  the  fourth  di^  of  October." 
The  title  page  was,  however,  for  aomt  reason  cancelled  iinine> 
diately,  and  only  one  perfect  copy  of  it  is  known.  The  new 
title  page  with  the  same  dale,  1636,  merely  says,  "  fayth- 
fully  translated  m  to  Eng^e, "  lanitting  Uu^rds  "  and 
truly"  and  "out of  I>ow^andI«tjn^edJly>«E9(^^^^(^'>'*  J 
in  folic^  "  newly  oveisene  and  correrted,"  was  printed*!^ 
Nicolsoi,  with  English  type,  in  1JS37 ;  and  also.  1p  tb« 
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isame  year,  a  third  edition  in  quarto.  On  tne  title-page  of 
the  latter  were  added  the  words,  "set  forth  vith  the 
Kynge'a  moost  gracious  licence." 

'  The  words  at  first  printed  on  the  title-page,  and  anb- 
BeijuenU^  cancelled,  had  been  doubtless  placed  there  b^ 
mistake.  In  his  dedication  to  the  kin^  Corerdale  sayt, 
"  I  hare  with  a  clear  conscience  purely  and  faithfully  trana- 
latad  this  out  uf  five  sundry  interpreters,  baring  only  the 
manifest  truth  of  the  Scriptures  before  mine  eyes."  These 
"  five  interpreters  "  wonld  naturally  be  Bibles  in  Hebrew, 
Gheel^  Latin,  Qerman,  and  English, — the  English  being 
that  with  which  Coverdale  most  long  have  been  familiar, 
the  WtcUiffite  TOiBion,  toeether  with  tihe  recent  tianalations 
of  a>dal&i 

'  It  should  b«  added  that  Corerdale's  Bible  was  the  first 
in  whidi  the  non-canonical  books  were  collected  ont  of 
the  body  of  the  Ohl  Testament  and  pbced  by  themselves 
at  the  end  of  it  under  a  separate  tiUe.  Corerdale  entitled 
them  "  The  Volume  of  the  Book  called  Hagiogiaph^"  but 
this  was  changed  to  "  ApoctTpha"  in  the  Oreat  Bible  oi 
1649. 

!  The  large  sale  of  the  ITew  Testammts  of  l^dal^  and 
Biiiio  the  sttcmas  of  Goretdale's  Bible,  showed  tiu  London  book- 
seDeEB  that  a  new  and  profitat^  branch  of  bosineu  was 
(^Miied  ont  to  them,  and  they  soon  began  to  mSl  them- 
sdves  of  its  advantagea.  Bichard  Gnfton  and  Edward 
WUteharch,  afterwards  the  king's  printeis^  were  the  first 
in  tiie  field,  bringiug  out  a  fine  and  fuU-si»d  folio  in  1637, 
the  same  year  in  which  Corerdole's  seocmd  i>dition  appeared, 
"traely  and  purely  tianslated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Matthew."  This  Tolnme  was  prepared  ftxr  the  press  at 
Antwerp  ley  "John  Bosera  alifOt  Matthew,"  who  was  for 
soma  time  (1634-1648)  chapbin  to  the  Merchant  Ad- 
ventoren  there,  whose  wif^  A^irin^^  Fratt|  was  a  rsla- 
tire  of  Jacob  Van  Meteren,  and  who  returning  to  England 
in  1648  became  canon  of  St  Paul's,  and  was  the  first  of  the 
sufferers  at  Smithfield  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  It  was 

not)  howerer,  "  trandated  by  Thomas  Matthew," 

but  was  a  compilataon  from  the  translations  of  Tyndale  and 
Coverdale,  made  under  the  editfoship  of  Rogers,  who  revised 
them  to  some  extent  before  sending  them  to  press.  The 
Pentateuch  was  printed  from  Tyndale's  translation  of  1 531  j 
and  the  books  from  Joshua  to  the  end  of  Chronicles  are 
said  to  have  been  translated  by  Tyndale  aiso — a  tradition 
corroborated  by  internal  evidence  (Westcott's  J?n0.  Bible, 
^  224) — and  to  have  been  left  by  him  in  the  hands  of 
Bogera.  From  Ezra  to  Malachi  the  translation  is  taken 
from  Coverdale,  as  is  also  that  of  the  Apocryphal  booka 
The  New  Testainent  is  a  revised  copy  of  Tyndale's  edition 
of  1635.  Thus,  as  the  book  consists  of  1100  pages,  more 
than  half,  or  600  pages,  must  be  assigned  to  T^^dale,  and 
the  remaining  500  pages  to  Coverdale. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Matthew  Bible  was  printed  by 
Antwerp  booksellers  as  a  speculation,  in  the  same  meaner 
as  the  New  Testament  had  been  brought  out  under  the 
editorship  of  Joye  by  the  "widowe  of  Chriatoffel  of  End- 
hoven,"  in  1634.  But  while  it  was  at  the  press,  Grafton 
and  'Whitchurch  appear  to  have  stepped  in  with  an  offer  to 
purchase  the  work,  their  initials  being  found  on  a  title-page 
which  is  placed  before  tha  prophecy  of  Isaiah.    This  view 

*  Th*  ftbon  coBclarion  ii  Hot  kt  nil  contndlcted  \ij  CorerdAle'i 
fitatemsDt  tn  hi*  addrew  to  tin  reader,  (hat  "  To  help  mo  UwnEu  I  h&ra 
had  •ttndrj'  tnimlatlona,  not  onlyin  I^tlii,  Init  ftlao  of  tho  Datch"— or 
Gennui — "  intorpTBtors,  whom,  beoauso  of  thoir  lingnlu  gifU  auA  apedftl 
.diUganco  ia  tha  Bibto,  I  ban  b«aa  tho  moro  sUd  to  follow  for  the 
most  part,  according  aa  Z  wai  nquind."  Be  thbika  It  quite  nn- 
necBMaiT  to  Buy  that  he  tranaUtcd  dlreiTtly  from  the  Hehrew  and 
Oroek,  bat  adds,  that  he  waa  far  from  rejecting  all  help  and  guidance 
aa  to  the  meaniag  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  gladJj  and  humbly 
looking  to  Bso  bow  olben  bad  interpreted  the  woidi  into  I^atin  and 
Qtman. 


is  confirmed  oy  the  fact  tiiat  in  the  following  year,  1538, 
there  was  "  Imprynted  at  Antwerpe  by  Matthew  Crom "  ■ 
New  Testament  in  which  the  text  of  Coverdale  wtui  osed-  : 
with  the  prologues  of  Tyndale^ — a  conoordance,  some  aanch 
tations,  and  nearly  200  woodcuts  being  added  by  the  eote^ 
prising  printer.  In  whatever  way  the  MaUhew  Bibit  i 
originated,  the  edition  of  1500  copies  was  purchased  bj 
Grafton  for  the  sum  of  X500,  equal  to  about  £6000  of 
modem  money;  and,  having  obtained  leave  to  place  on  the 
title-page  "Set  forth  with  the  Kind's  most  gracyou 
licence,"  he  and  hia  partner  published  it  in  the  snmmerof 
1637. 

Grafton  was  afraid  that  rivals  would  step  in  and  deprin 
him  of  the  profits  which  he  expected.   He  theiefon 
entreated  Secretary  Cromwell  that  the  sal^of  bis  Bible 
might  be  expedited  by  compelling  every  abbey  to  take  m  . 
copiea    He  also  complained  that  there  were  Datduiie:) 
dwdling  within  the  realm,  who  can  neither  speak  good 
English,  nor  write  none,  who  yet  will  both  print  and  correct  ; 
such  an  edition,  and  who  are  so  covetous  that  they  irifi  not 
bestow  twenty  or  (orty  pounds  on  a  learned  man  as  editot'  | 
Perhaps  the  rival  edition  which  he  reaUy  feared  may  hire  i«j 
been  one  whidi  was  published  in  1539  by  "John  "BydHilta'w 
Thomas  Barthlet,"  with  Bichard  TsTemer,  "  a  learned  nu, 
as  editor."  This  was,  in  fset^  what  wonld  now  be  called  a  , 
"piracy,"  being  Gnfton*a  "HatUimr  BiUe"  rerlsed  I7  ; 
Tavemer,  a  learned  member  of  the  Jsmvt  Ton^le,  who  lud 
been  one  of  Wols^s  students  at  Christ  C9Ludi,aad  allhoq^ 
a  layman,  had  occasionally  preached  firom  tin  nninRdtf 
pulpit   Tamner  made  many  alteratims  in  UstUiev 
BilAe,  and  the  rapidito  win  which  he  edited  (he  wnfc  : 
indicates  that  he  must  have  used  sBible  already  annotsted 
himself  as  the  basis  of  his  Ubotum*   TaTnner*!  BiUe 
was  printed  in  folio  with  *'  Com  ^vilegto  ad  imprinuodnm  | 
solum  "  on  the  title-page,  and  it  was  at  &e  same  time  pisted 
in  quarta   In  the  same  year  folio  and  quarto  editupu  of  ; 
the  New  Testament  alone  were  pnbliuted,  and  in  As  I 
following  year,  1640,  the  New  Testament  in  duodedmi*.  j 
The  Old  Testament  was  reprinted  as  part  pf  a  Bibb  of  | 
1561,  but  no  other  editions  are  known  than  tiiose  named 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  translations  of  Hol^ 
Scripture  which  had  been  printed  during  these  fooiteea  j 
years  (1526-1639)  were  all  made  by  private  men  tod  1 
printed  without  any  public  anthority.  Some  them  hi  \ 
indeed  been  set  forth  by  the  king's  licence,  but  the  object  of 
this  is  shown  by  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Cramner  to  Seottiiy 
Cromwell,  recinesting  that  it  might  be  given  to  Ust^ew^ 
Bible.  It  is  "  that  Uie  same  may  be  sold  sad  read  of  era; 
person,  without  danger  of  any  act,  prodamstieii,  or 
ordinance  heretofore  granted  to  the  contrary,  untfl  nidi 
time  that  we,  the  bishops,  shall  set  forth  a  better  trsnalatio^ 
which  I  thii^  will  not  be  till  a  day  after  doomsday."  Thii 
letter  was  written  on  August  4,  1537,  and  the  impstiai^ 
words  at  the  end  refer  to  an  authorized  version  which  had 
been  projected  several  years  before,  and  whidi  was,  in  ^ 
at  that  very  time  in  preparation,  thon^  not  proceedwf 
quickly  enough  to  satisfy  Cranmer. 

In  the  year  1530  Heniy  VIIL  issued  a  comniisriM  «  gJJ' 
inquiry  respecting  the  expedient^  and  necessity  of  hvnBg  m 
"  in  the  English  tongue  both  the  New  Teetsment  and  the 
Old,"  the  commission  consisting  of  Sir  Thomas  Uor^  ^ 
two  archbishoi»,  and  the  bishop  of  LondcOt  together  with 
seventeen  other  "discreet  and  well-learned  peraonsgo* 
taken  from  the  two  universities  and  "other  parts  d  » 
realm,"  whose  names  are  recorded,  toother  "  irith 
more  learned  men  of  the  said  universities  in  gnat  nmnM  , 
assembled  then  and  there  together'  (Wilkins's  Cm,t^ 


*  Sncb  Bible*  of  early  date  an  not  uwoDnm  ll  now  Mvtjkf 
writer  wbich.iB  ItaU  o{  Bslnew,  Qrtak,  MtA  Letts  aetM. 
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colophon  stating  that  it  was  "  Fynisshed  id  ApryU,  Anno 
iLCccccxxxix.  It  in  a  splendid  folio  "  Bible  of  the  largest 
Tolame,"  and  y/OB  distinguished  from  its  predecessors  bj 
the  name  of  "  The  Great  Bible."  The  title-page  describes 
it  as  "  The  Byble  in  Englyahe,  that  is  to  sajre,  the  content 
of  all  tjie  Holy  Scripture,  botha  of  the  Olde  and  Neva 
Testament,  truly  translated  after  the  veiyte  of  the  Hebreua 
and  Greke  texts  by  y«  dylygent  stndye  of  dyrerse  excellent 
learned  men,  expert  in  tiie  forsayde  tongaes.  Prynted  by 
Rychard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch.  Cam  privilegio 
ad  impiimendom  solum,  1539."  This  was  the  fiist  of  seven 
editions  of  this  noble  Bible  which  issued. from  the  press 
during  the  yean  1539-41, — the  second  of  them,  that  of 
1540,  haling  the  important  addition  "This  is  the  ByUa 
apoynted  to  fiie  Tse  of  the  ohvrclM  "  on  the  title-pag& 
Seventy  yean  afterwards  it  aBsnmed  tlie  form  srer  unee 
known  as  the  "  Anthorized  Yeniou,*''  bnt  its  Fialter  la  still 
ranbedded,  wit]tont  any  alteration,  in  the  Bock  <rf  Oommon 
Prayer. 

"  Great  Bible  *  was,  nowerer,  a  digiutaty  among 
books,  its  sixe  and  its  price  (about  £6  of  modem  monety) 
making  it  eomparatiTdy  inaceesutde  aa  a  home  Tolnme 
for  private  nsak  The  dmiand  tot  the  remaonlat  Seripttuei 
which  theanpply  of  them  had  caused  was  at  the  same  time 
so  enonooos  that  before  the  end  of  Edward  T^.'s  reign  26 
editions  of  folio  and  quarto  Bibles,  and  about  double  that 
nnmbex  of  editions  of  New  Testaments,  had  been  printed. 
This  demand  for  household  Kbles  waa  ^ectually  and  unet 
pectedlymetby  (me  on  the  production  of  which  the  English  nio 
refugees  were  engaged  at  Geneva  during  the  last  year  of  gf^^ 
Queen  Mary's  reign  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  which  became  'the  household  Bible  of  the 
English  middle  classes  for  at  least  two  generations.  The 
Geneva  Bible  was  not  an  original  translation,  but  a  revision 
of  the  Great  Bible  by  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars,  who  were 
quite  competent  to  compare  the  English  translatiim  with 
the  original  It  was  begun  in  I6SB  when  Coverdale  was 
at  Geneva,  and  his  ample  experience  was  no  doubt  enlisted 
in  the  work ;  but  after  his  return  to  England  in  the  middle 
of  1569,  the  responsible  editora  were  William  Whittingham, 
afterwards  Isy  dean  of  Durham,  Anthony  Gilby,  after- 
wards  for  a  short  time  dean  of  Christ  Church  and  then  pre- 
bendary of  St  Paul's,  and  Thomas  Sampson,  afterwords 
dean  of  Christ  Church.  The  revision  was  carried  on  with 
such  industry  that  thtf  printing  of  the  Bible  was  finished  in 
April  1660.  It  beoam;  popular  immediately  on  account  of 
its  handy  size,  usually  that  of  a  small  quarto,  and  of  its  being 
printed  in  a  readable  Roman  type  instead  of  black  letter. 
It  also  contained  a  marginal  commentary,  which  proved  a 
great  attraction  to  the  Puritans ;  and,  above  all,  an  improve' 
meut  which  Whittingham  had  already  introduced  into  an 
independent  English  New  Testament  which  be  had  pub- 
lished in  1557  was  also  introduced  into  the  Bible  of  1560, 
that  of  dividing  the  cbapten  into  verses.  Like  all  Bibles 
hitherto  printed,  and  neuly  all  that  were  printed  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  Geneva  Bible  contained 
the  Apocrypha,  but  copies  are  occasionally  found  from 
which  it  waa  omitted  by  the  binder.^   The  popularity  of 


737^  This  ecHnmission,  which  included  Hugh  and  William 
Latimer  among  its  members,  reported  against  the  expedi- 
CDcy  of  setting  forth  a  vernacular  translation  until  there 
VIS  a  more  settled  state  of  religious  opinion,  but  states  that 
the  king  "  intended  to  provide  that  the  Holy  Scripture  shall 
be,  by  great,  learned,  and  CathoUo  persons,  translated  into 
the  English  tongue  if  it  shall  then  seem  to  His  Grace  con- 
venient to  be  "  {ibid.  740).  The  convocation  of  Canterbury 
refreshed  the  royal  memory  on  the  subject  by  petitioning 
Ifae  king  on  December  19,  1534,  "  that  His  M^esty  would 
vouchsafe  to  decree,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  translated 
iato  the  vulgar  tongue  by  some  honest  and  learned  men,  to 
be  nominatkl  by  the  king,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  people 
according  to  their  learning  "  (ibid.  770).  It  was  donbtuss 
in  response  to  this  petition  that  the  measurea'  were  taken 
of  which  a  veiy  slight  historical  record  remains  in  some 
notes  of  Balpb  Horrice,  Cranmei's  secretary.  "  First,"  he 
fkyt,  the  archbishop  "  began  vrith  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  taking  an  old  English  translation  thereof," 
— the.Wickliffite  probably,  for  ^^dale's  was  only  eight 
yesis  old, — **  which  he  divided  into  nine  or  ton  parts,  caus- 
ing cadt  part  to  be  written  at  large  in  a  paper  bool^  and 
tlwn  to  be  sent  to  the  best  learned  bishops  and  others,  t<^ 
the  intent  that  they  ahonld  make  a  perfect  correction 
tbeieol  And  when  they  had  done,  he  required  them  to 
send  back  their  parts  so  corrected  unto  him  at  Lambeth,  by 
a  d^  limited  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  same  coutae,  no 
question,  he  took  with  the  Old  Testament"  (Camd.  Soc. 
karr.  of  Jte/.,  p  277.)  A  letter  from  Bishop  Gardiner  to 
CnHnwell  is  preserved  among  Uie  state-papers,  dated  June 
10,  1535,  in  which  the  former  writes  that  he  had  translated 
St  Luke  and  St  John  for  his  portion  of  the  work,  and  tha* 
he  had  expended  great  labour  upon  them ;  and  of  the  rest, 
with  the  exception  of  Stokesley,  bishop  of  London,"  when 
the  day  came,"  says  Morrice,  "  every  man  sent  to  Lambeth 
thur  parts  corrected."  Some  further  steps  of  revision  and 
pi^Bration  for  the  press  would  no  doubt  be  taken,  and  the 
sslgect  was  again' before  convocation  in  1536  (Burnet's  Ae^., 
L  314;  Fococke's  ed.  1865) ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  later  re- 
visiona  ot  the  Bible,  the  detailed  history  is  lost  to  us, — all 
tint  is  known  further  relating  to  the  printing. 

For  reaaons  not  now  known,  it  was  determined  that  this 
isthorized  version  should  be  printed  by  Francis  Regnault. 
the  Paris  printer,  who  provided  most  of  the  service-books 
thatwerensed  inEngland.  At  therequest  of  Henry  VIIL, 
"noster  carissimns  f rater,"  a  licence  was  granted  to 
R^^ult  for  this  purpose  by  Francis  the  French  king, 
vhfle  Coverdale  and  Grafton  were  sent  over  in  1S37,  the 
oae  ss  a  learned  editor  the  other  as  a  practical  printer,  to 
superintend  the  work  as  it  passed  through  the  press.  Por- 
tiooa  of  the  printed  sheete  were  sent  home  by  Bonner  who 
was  then  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Paris,  as  ambassador's 
baggage,  and  were  thus  conveyed  out'of  France  free  from 
any  difficulties  with  the  French  authorities  ;  but  when  the 
printing  was  far  advanced,  on  December  17,  1538,  its 
farther  progress  was  interdicted  by  the  inquisitor-general, 
and  orders  were  given  to  seize  the  whole  of  the  impression. 
Coverdale  and  Grafton  left  Paris  quickly,  leaving  a  great 
namber  of  finished  sheets,  which  were  condemned  to  be 
boned  in  the  Place  Maubert ;  but,  through  the  connivance 
of  the  officer  appointed  to  see  this  done,  the  whole  of  them 
wen  sold  to  a  habeidasher  as  waste  paper,  and  "  four  great 
dry  vats"  full  of  Uiem  aent  over  to  ^gland.  As  the 
licMwa  to  print  them  had  been  nven  at  the  special  request 
of  Vnxj  vTILt  it  is  probable  uat  tiie  escape  of  the  men 
*ud  the  bo^  mm  facilitated  by  the  civil  anthoritiee  to 
pnrent  any  nnpleasantnesa  with  the  English  kin^  A  short 
tine  afterwards  the  types,  printing-press,  and  workmen 
folloind  the  printed  dieeti,  and  the  volume  which  had 
ie«B  begun  in  Psrie  in  1637  was  completed  in  London,  the 


'  The  OcDOTr  Bibia  baa  ofUn  been  called  the  "  Breechai  "  Bible  from 
the  traualation  of  Oen  iii.  7,  *'  Tboj  sewed  flg  leans  together  snd  luds 
tbemeelvee  breeches,"  Bat  this  had  been  familiar  long  befera^  la 
Cataa't  GeUm  Legnd  and  ia  the  WlcklifiU  Bibla.  Aa  edittoo  of 
Mattbew'a  Bible,  printed  in  16SI,  Is  atnilarlT  called  the  "  Bug  "  BibU, 
from  tbe  reading  in  Ps.  xcL  5,  "  So  that  thon  ebalt  not  nede  to  be 
afrajredfor  aor  buggea  bjr  Bight ;"  bat  Coverdale'e  and  Tavanicr'B  Biblee 
ua  ths  eame  woid,  aqnivalest  t»  the  modm  "  bogte."  A  »Ue  ol 
]«81  haabaen  called  the  ""Wkked  BiUe,"  becsssa  the  important  Uttle 
word  "not"  is  left  oat  of  tbe  Seventb  Commandment,  an  accidnt 
which  also  happened  in  a  Oennan  Bible  of  tbe  lest  ceoturj ;  and 
another  almoat  as  wicked  a  voltune  la  »  small  pearl  Bible  of  1653,  in  i 
whlota  St  Paol  Is  made  to  aik  "  Know  js  not  that  fhTurightaoad' 
Shan  Inherit  ttMEingdoaet  Odd  I*    Digitized  by  V3(Jljy  b 
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thiB  BiUe  was  to  gnti  l&it  about  SOO  edituau  of  it  in 
varioa*  iizes  from  folb  dowDward  vera  pnUiihfld,  often 
with  the  Prayer  Bool  and  metrical  Fealina  qtpended ;  and 
it  gave  way  very  slowly  even  before  the  present  Anthorixed 
VersioD,  which  ie  mach  anperior  to  iL  The  fiiit  Bible 
printed  in  Scotland  «w  a  folio  reprint  of  the  Genera 
version,  "  Printed  in  Edinburgh  Bj  Alexander  Arbuthnot, 
Printer  to  the  Kinrn's  ICaiesUc^  dweUisg  at  je  Kirk  of 
feild,  1079." 

Tbe  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth,  when  the 

BiSk,^  demand  for  Bibles  was  agun  pressing  npon  the  printers, 
IMS '  Archbishop  Parker  organized  a  revision  of  the  Qreat  BiUe 
of  1539  hj  "able  bishops  and  other  learned  men."  The 
work  was  undertaken  by  the  archbishop  himself,  eleven 
other  bishops,  and  four  deans  and  prebendaries,  in  1563,  the 
plan  of  distributiag  it  being  preciMly  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  Archbi^p  Cranmer.  The  rnles  npon  which 
they  proceeded  were  these : — 

"1.  To  follow  the  oolDinon  English  truitlation  ued  In  the 
churchea,  ftnd  not  to  recede  from  it,  bat  where  it  Tuieth  muiife-t]  v 
from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  oiuinsl.  2.  To  a:e  st.tioni  and  dirf- 
■Ions  la  the  textei  Pagnine  u  Ui  truulation  nieth,  and  for  the 
verity  of  the  Belmw  to  follow  the  mid  Pagnlne  and  Himster 
■pecielly,  and  geuenUy  others  leuned  is  the  tonffoee.  8.  To  make 
no  bitter  notes  upon  any  text,  or  yet  to  set  down  soy  determination 
in  plmcee  of  controTersy.  i.  To  note  snch  chsptsis  sad  places  as 
contain  matlen  of  genealogiea,  or  other  nich  places  not  ediiying, 
with  some  strike  or  note,  tnat  the  reader  nay  eschew  them  In  his 

ftublic  lesding.  6,  That  sU  saoh  words  as  scnmd  In  die  ^  ttana- 
stion  to  sny  offence  ot  lightness  or  obaoeai^  be  expressed  with 
more  oonrenient  terms  end  phrases," 

Mach  labour  was  expended  upon  this  revision,  but  the 
printing  was  completed,  and  the  volame,  a  large  foUo,  wu 
ready  for  publication  on  October  6,  1568.  Several  editions 
of  it  were  afterwards  published,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  It  was  ever  cordially  received.  The  Great  Bible 
of  1539  was  used  io  many  churchea,  and  the  Geneva  Bible 
was  in  almost  every  house;  and  although  the  80Ch  Canon 
of  1603  ei^oins  that  the  Bishops'  Bible  shall  be  the  only 
one  used  in  churches,  it  was  never  reprinted  after  1606. 
A  quarto  edition  was  brought  out  in  1569,  and  the  New 
Teetameut  was  several  times  printed  separately. 

The  English  Bible  which  is  now  recognized  as  the 
"  Authorix«d  Version,"  wherever  the  English  language  is 
The  pre.  spokeu,  ii  a  revision  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  begun  in  1604 
SoriMd  and  published  in  1611.  It  arose  out  of  the  conference 
Hih""*  between  the  High  Church  and  Low  Church  parties  which 
was  held  by  Jamea  L  at  Hampton  Court  in  1604,  beiug 
originally  proposed  by  Dr  Beynolds,  president  of  Corpus 
Cfaristi  College,  Oxford,  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the 
Low  Church  party,  and  subeeqneutly  on  the  committee  which 
levisad  the  transUtion  of  the  Prophets.  No  real  oppoeition 
was  offered  to  the  proposal,  and  the  king  cleverly  sketched 
out  on  the  moment  a  plan  to  be  adopted.  He  "  wished 
that  some  special  pains  should  be  taken  in  that  behalf  for 
one  uniform  tran^tton,  and  this  to  be  done  by  the  best 
learned  in  both  universities ;  after  them  to  be  revised  by 
the  bishops  and  the  chief  learned  of  the  churdi ;  frcmi  them 
to  be  presented  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and  lastly,  to  be 
ratified  by  his  royal  authority.  And  ao  tiiis  whole  church 
to  be  bound  upon  it,  and  none  other."  He  also  parttculariy 
desired  that  no  notes  should  be  added  hj  way  of  comment 
in  the  margin.  The  appointment  of  the  revisers  was  a 
work  of  much  responsibility  and  labour,  and  five  months 
elapsed  .before  they  were  seleoled  and  their  respective  por- 
tions assigned  to  them ;  but  the  list  of  those  who  began  the 
vork,  and  wh<^  with  some  few  changes  in  consequence  of 
deaths,  brought  it  io  a  happy  condnelon,  shows  how  large 
an  amount  of  scholarship' was  enlisted.  It  includes  Bishop 
lAndrewes,  who  was  familiar  with  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  ten  Other  laagaagea;  Bishop  Ov^l;  Dr 
eararia;  Bedwell,  tha  greatest  Arabic  schokr  of  Enropaj 


Sir  Henry  Savila,  tha  moat  learned  Iqrman  of  hit  tfane ;  ea^ 
to  aay  nothing  ot  othari  well  known  to  later  generatioDi, 
nine  who  were  dun  or  afterwardi  ^fasaon  t4  Hehnvw 
of  Greek  at  Oxford  at  GamlnidgB.  It  fa  ofasarvable  aho 
that  thoy  were  choaan  without  nferanee  to  party,  at  kut 
aa  many  of  the  Puritan  dergy  aa  Of  tide  oppoaite  party  beiii; 
placed  on  tha  ccanmitteea,  and  among  them  Beyndd*  sad 
Cfaaderton,  two  of  the  four  who  had  rapreanted  those 
clergy  in  tha  Hampton  Court  eonferenee.  Tba  fdhnriu 
1^  taken  from  tba  Qaneial  Introduction  to  Vtatat 
Annotated  BiUe^  is  drawn  up  in  aneh  a  way  aato  showtb 
academical  or  other  poaiti<m  which  each  of  them  occupied, 
and  the  particular  part  of  the  work  on  which  they  were 
engaged  j  but  other  scholars  also  were  invited  to  take  tk 
subject  up  in  their  private  atudieSf  and  to  commuoicste  witb 
Audrewes  at  Westminster,  or  with  the  proteaion  of  Hebmr 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 


Booki.  Writen. 


Beilkamaa 
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AndrawM  .  Blibop  of  Wladwileg  ........................ 

Onnll         B<«bop  ot  Kon>M.........«.......«.......... 

SMm?la  '  FratwndaiT  of  WMtmlsMC 

Clorke  _       Oaa  of  the  Sl^  PrMcben..H..>....i,..-...>... 

LajfloU  ....  I  B*etoT  of  St  Cleneiit  Dues  ................. 

Telgh  ATchdMocm  ol  lLdJMas_  „.  

Bnrlalflt Fellow  of  Chilie«  College  

X>Bg  '  BiAap  ot  London—.. 

ThomioD  ....  Claro  Htll,  CembrtdKO.  »  

BMvelL  '  Vicer  ot  Tottaa^ui..   

UTCI7          Rbr.  Jfrof.  of  Bel>r«w.._  

Blehudwii.  UMtor  of  Tl1iUt7._    

ChedettoB.  Hmmt  ol  EnnuiB*>  —  

OUnaclMn  Rector  of  Desa  Bedh.... 

Batttwii       VlM-lfHUroriHDltr-.  ,   

Andre*** ... :  Matter  ot  Joeiu  CoD  

SpeldiDK-...'  F«iloT  of  St  Job n'e,...- 4   

Bjag   Arcbdewoa  ol  Morwiclt..  -  

Hudlnc  ....  Reg.  Prof,  ot  Heb.  end  Free,  of  Uejid. 
'  Rer&oldi  ....I  Pr«rident  of  Oorpni  CbrML... 

Hotlud.  I  Hector  Exetor  ColL,  end  B*(.  Vtot.  Divlaltr.' 

KU1I7-.        Redor  of  LIdooId  CoU   

Smltli   Bii.or01o«c  (ftBtbor  of  }^fMe> 

Brett  I  FeUo*  oI  Choleee  CoDeco   

Fenelove...]  Prorott  ^  Cheleee  CollMa 

Deport  UMtcror/aHaCoaaDTPrebkCf  nr. 

Braltbiralte.'  Uuler  U  OosfUe  sad  CsiM  


iPfMMS 


BaddUte. 
Wert 

Downei,.,,. 

Boll  

Wert 

RlTll  

Abbot  

Hontesne... 


FdiovorTOBitr  

Vatter  of  flidaer  Sbmoz  x.... 

Regitu  Profeaeor  of  Oroefc  

Prebendary  of  Elf  

PrebendaiT  Of  Clitcbait*r~....„  

Blibop  of  LoDdon....  

AreUlibopof  Caatorbnij....  »......«._„. 

Biihop  of  wiMbeeter. 


MM 


UiompeeD...  I  Dean  of  WIndaor  .A......... 

SaTilo..  &lr  Hann)  Wudoa  ef  Martos.  .............. 

Parin  1  Reg.  Prof.  Greek  _..._......._...._.„  ....... 

HarT7i  ;  Beg.  Prot  cf  Oreek,  sad  Wota  at  Wlacfc... 

Harmer . .... 

Bartow  '  BUhop  ot  Llneoln_  

Hatcblnaon  i  Prob.  St  Joba'a,  OiIoi^'„  

Speneor       Fillav  of  Con.  Cbrlctl.  Cambridge 

FcntDii  '  PrebendaiT  ot  Bt  Paol'a.^  

Rector  of  St  Vedut'i,  Loodoa  

ArcWeacon  of  Hoclieilor  _  _'| 

0r«4l)am  ProfeMor  ef  DlTlnit?^  


I  Babbett 

SendsnoQ... 
,  Dakln.  


When  this  lai;ge  body  of  scholars  were  eet  down  to  thw 
work,  a  set  of  rules  was  drawn  up  for  their  guidance,  wUiS 
has  happily  come  down  to  modem  times  among  the  ^ 
few  records  Uutt  remain  of  this  great  undertaking. 
whom  they  were  framed  is  not  known,  but  it  is  P"''^ 
that  they  were  well  sifted,  and  passed  through  eevenlluB" 
before  they  reached  the  exact  ahapa  in  whidi  th^  *^ 
eventually  acted  npon. 

"  1.  The  ordinsnr  Bible  read  in  the  church,  oommoDly  aDed  ^  j,^ 
Bishops'  BiUe,  to  be  followed,  end  as  UtUe  ^tered  >*  ue  1"?  J! 
the  onginsl  will  permit   3.  The  najnei  of  the  prophets  ud  toi  toij  ^ 
writera,  with  the  other  names  of  the  teit,  to  be  retained,  u  nigB  " 
may  be,  accordingly  as  they  were  vulgarly  need.   S.  The  rid 
astiGsl  words  te  m  kep^  wttliat,  the  woid  AurA  not  to  be  WB*- 
Uted  oonffrtgaiioK,  be.    4.  When  a  word  hath  diveis  f^^*^ 
thot  to  be  kept  which  btith  been  most  commonly  used  br  u*  >j>T 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  beina  agreeable  to  the  propriet;  of  u* 
and  the  analogy  of  the  faith.   5.  The  dirtuon  of  the  ehapttn  to  «* 
altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little  aa  ouy  be,  If  nectwtr 
qnire.    8.  No.  marginal  notes  at  sU  to  be  affixed,  bat  only  tat"  j 
ezplsnatfoD  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words  which  eaaoot, 
some  circumlocution,  so  briefly  end  fitly  be  eip«ned  t|b 
7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  maiginaUx«t  dewn.  i 
serre  for  the  fit  ref^nces  of  ons  scripture  to  anotbst.  j 
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jmOnSu  msn  of  <aeli  oonpanjr  to  Ukt  tht  anw  chapter  or  cliap- 
tm  I  ukI  baring  tra&iIatM  or  ammded  them  Mtvrallj  bj  himteu, 
whan  h«  thinkoth  good,  all  to  mB«t  togfthtr,  oanfer  what  the/ 
havt  do  at,  and  agTM  for  thtir  puta  what  ahall  vtand.  9.  Am  utj 
«M  floBMBr  ha^  diapatehed  anr  ona  book  in  thia  mannar,  th«7 
ahaUamditto  thoraat,  tobaeonaia«redof  Mriotuljaiidjudicionalj  ; 
for  hii  mtjtmtj  ia  Tei7  earefnl  ia  thia  point  10.  If  any  cenpany, 
npon  tha  laviaw  of  tha  book  ao  aant,  doubt  or  differ  npon  any  plana, 
to  aeod  them  word  therai^,  nota  tha  plaee,  and  withal  aand  tha 
laaaona ;  to  which  if  tha;  eonaant  not,  tht  diffaronoa  to  b«  i!om- 
Teoadad  »t  ^  fanonl  naetine,  wlueh  b  to  ba  of  tht  chief  penona 
d  aMcb  cempuny,  at  tht  end  M^tha  work.  11.  Vhtn  any  place  of 
tpccial  obaonrtbr  is  dovbtad  of,  letten  to  be  dinotad  by  anthority, 
to  Band  ts  any  learned  man  in  tbe  Ltod  for  hia  judgment  of  each 
a  place.  13.  Lettan  to  bo  tent  from  arory  biahop  to  the  reat  of  hia 
dargy,  adBoniahing  them  of  thia  tranalation  in  band,  and  to  mora 
and  rbargt  «•  many  aa,  being  skilful  in  tht  tongues,  and  having 
takes  paina  in  that  kind,  to  a«nd  bin  partieular  oMerrationa  to  tha 
coapany,  citbar  at  Waatminater,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  acooiding 
aait  waa  directed  befora  in  the  king's  letter  to  Ut«  archbishop.  13. 
Tha  diraeton  in  each  cempanT  to  b«  the  deana  of  Weatminatot  and 
Cheatorfor  that  plaet,'and  nte  king'a  profaaaora  in  Hebrew  and 
Giaak  in  dthar  tinJrernty.  14.  These  transtationatoba  need,  when 
they  amo  better  with  tht  text  than  the  fiiahop'a  Bibl^  Tii., 
Tyidali^  Mathew'a,  Corerdale'a,  Whitchnrch'a,  Genara.  16. 
Bendaa  the  aaid  directors  before  mentioned,  throt  or  fbnr  of  the 
aoat  uetent  and  grare  dinnea  in  tither  of  our  oniTeraitiot,  not 
employed  in  tnnalating,  to  be  aaaigned  by  the  Tiee-ehanoeUor, 
Bpoo  eonfereace  with  the  rest  of  tha  heada,  to  be  oreraeers  of  the 
traaabtiona^  aa  wtU  Hcbrtw  as  Grttk,  for  the  better  obaerration 
thefovRh  nilt  abort  apecified." 

That  tlu  wfc  ma  carried  on  ia  the  spirit  of  tliese  rales 
ii  shown  hj  the  quint  bnt  instoncUTe  document  which 
WIS  tppendod  to  the  Bible  aa  •  preface  on  its  completiou. 
It "  luth  coet  the  workmen,  aa  light  as  it  seemetb,  twice 
aafen  times  eeven^-two  dajs  and  more :  matters  of  such 
vei|ht  and  eoAseqnence  are  to  be  speeded  with  matnritj : 
for  u  a  bnsineaa  of  moment  a  man  feareth  not  the  blame 
of  oHkTenient  alackneia.  Neither  did  we  think  much  to 
counlt  the  translators  or  commentatorsi  Qutldee,  Hebrew, 
Sjrian,  Greek*  or  Latin,  no  nor  the  Spanish,  French,  Italian, 
or  Dutch.  Neither  did  we  dudaia  to  rerise  that  which  we 
liadd«M,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  anvil  that  which  we  had 
lummered;  bat  having  and  using  such  great  helps  as  were 
needful,  and  fearing  no  reproach  for  alownees,  nor  coTctiog 
ptaiae  for  expedition,  we  hare  at  length,  through  the  good 
kiiid  of  the  Lord  upon  as,  brought  the  work  to  that  pass 
you  ie&*  That  work  oceupied  ^e  eix  conimitteee  for  four 
er  five  years,  some  parts  being  brought  back  to  the  anvil  to 
be  hanuuered  aa  much  as  fourteen  and  some  aa  much  aa 
Mveoteen  timee.  Bnt  at  length  it  passed  into  tbe  hands 
of  tbe  prioters,  and  came  from  the  press  of  Robert  Barker, 
the  king's  patentee,  in  two  contempoiary  issues  of  folio 
Tolomes,  separately  composed  and  printed  for  the  sake  of 
•peedy  productioo,  in  the  jear  1611.  Since  that  time 
tnaay  miUions  of  this  translation  or  revised  translation 
have  been  printed,  and  the  general  acceptance  of  it  by  aU 
English-epeaking  people  of  whatever  denomination  is  a 
testimony  to  its  excellency. 

One  principal  reason  why  the  Engliah  Blbte  in  this  last 
form  givea  such  general  satisfaction  to  the  English  ear  is 
tLstit  speaks  inalanguage  of  ita  own  which  is  conventionally 
nceived  aS'  a  Btblic^  tongue — a  language  which  is 
thoroughly  English,  and  which  is  yet  separated  by  its 
uduic  form  from  the  colloquial  English  of  every-day  use 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  literary  English  of  most 
other  books  on  the  other.  This  archaic  language  is  not, 
however,  that  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  times,  as  is 
•cmetimee  alleged.  Its  genealogy  is  to  be  traced  up  in  a 
direct  line  through  every  state  of  Biblical  revision  to  the 
Latin  Tnlgate,  and  the  common  English  ancestor  of  every 
laeh  revision  is  the  WicklifEte  Bible  of  the  14th  century. 
This  may  be  seen  clearly  by  plaeing  a  passage  from  the 
Wickliffite  New  Teetament,  in  modem  spelling  but  in  no 
ether  way  modemired,  beside  the  same  passage  taken  from 
the  Bibla  in  cmomon  vz-s. 


Lvxi  XVI,  lt-11. 
Fnuttmfk  Aafitrir  Ttnim  AMOuflnd  TtrtUm 

M  JMm  MfMUtf.  Mw  In  HM. 

Tkate  Tu  a  rM  naa,  and  vat  Tbaia  vu  a  otruin  riea  nu,  vhkb  was 

dolbod  ta  parple  aad  vhlia  tUK,  «IMIm4  Ib  »Btp>Mad  Sds  lio«a, 

ind  sM  mtj  dar  (lilBlailr  ■  and  tued  Mtmptanatlr  aTary  dar 

•nil  than  «u  I  b«rav,  and  Ihgra  waa  ■  oartola  b:,':riT 

Uiww  bf  aaina.  thai  Uf  named  LaxanM.  vhteb  *aa  Wd 

al  bli  gal*.  fuU  of  boUa,  and  at  bla  fat^  IvH  of  aoN^  sad 

nrrotid  to  ba  fnUUIad  ot  dcaUlne  (o  bo  fod  -wKh 

Mil  «nuDb3  tbal  fallai  don  lbs  cram  be  wl.lch  fill 

from  Uia  rich  nae'E  boardi  liooi  thg  ilcb  Baa'«  UUai 
and  DO  man  e"*  to  blni 

but  hooDda  camo  aad  llcM  noraoVor  tbe  Sop  esmo  and  UcMd 

hi*  boUs.   And  II  btt  csroE.  And  ll  otm  to 

doM  that  tta  haciar  dla4  paao  ifaat  tko  btinar  dM, 

aad  vaa  bene  ef  angola  lalo  aad  waa  carrUd  by  tbe  aagdi  ti.lv 

Abrtham'o  boson  t  Aad  tba  Abiabam-o  boMMO  >  tbo 

ri«h  man  was  doad  alae  aad  Hch  laan  alM  dtod  aad 

via  burlsd  la  bait.  And  «a*  bartad;  and  lo  ban 

ha  raliMl  hl3  or**  wbag  be  Im  UCI  op  hb  ofoo,  belac 

wai  Id  lormoDU,  and  «aw  !■  tonuanta.  and  MOtfa 

Abrthnm  tiar,  and  Uiana  Abraliam  afar  otf.  and  Laiam 

iDhlaboaam.    And  bo  crtatl  la  hM  bourn.  Andbotrfc4 

aad  oald,  Fathor  Ab-ahan^  and  aald,  Falhar  Abraham, 

hate  mar«T  oa  mo.  and  mm)  han  mwj  oa  mo,  and  tend 

Laaanit.  tbtl  ha  dip  tho  Laiaraa  that  bo  mar  dipika 

ead  ef  btt  flncor  In  walor,  tlf  el  his  linear  In  walor, 

to  cool  my  lotirao:  fori  andeoel  mr  leapw,  for  I 

am  tormontgd  tn-ibU  flame.  am  taneiiiad  la  Ihta  flima 

And  Abraham  tald  to  Mb,  Bnt  Abraban  aald, 

Sob,  baTs  mlod,  toi  Iboa  San,  ranombtr  thai  Iboa 

hist  rcNlTfd  Kood  tbiDf  Id  lb;  llfaUmo  neelvcdit  ay 

In  thr  lUo.  and  Latania  ilto  food  thine^  and  UkawUo  Laians 

(tU  thing! :  bat  bo  It  aow  enl  thlDgai  bat  now  be  ta 

coa/wtod,  and  tbos  an  tor-  comfortod,  asd  Iboa  aituc- 

maatad.   And  la  aU  ntuod.  And  baUdo  all 

lhata  Iblng^  a  ftoat  dark  thl^  bttwoon  nt  and  na 

pItM  Ii  aaUblMed  Ihero  la  a  groat  gulf  Iliad  i 

batwlstaaaBdreai  tbaitbaj  to  that  thry  whicb  roold  peaa 

tbal  woald  ftOM  haara  pate  Itoni  beac*  to  yon  casnoli 

10  yoa  nty  not ;  nciibor  Bciibor  can  tbsy  pata  to  as 

froni  th*Dca  pua  ocor  bKkar  whiab  wonld  come  Ireai  tbenaa 

And  bo  aald,  Tboa  1  ptay  Aon  ha  Mid,  I  pray  ibae 

itaaa,  Fatber.  that  tboa  thorefera,  Fatbar,  thai  Uioh 

tend  him  into  iba  hooto  wonldoai  tend  lilm  to  ay 

of  my  faibari  for  I  hart  five  fathir'i  beoto :  for  I  bSTC  A*a 

bratbroD ;  thai  ho  vltnaia  to  broihrtn  t  that  ho  may  tatUfy  aala 

tbom,  laK  alto  thay  con*  thorn,  Ittt  they  alto  ooaia 

Into  ttalt  placo  o(  lomontt.  Into  this  place  of  tormont 

Aad  Abraban  tald  io  bint,  Abraham  lalth  onto  bin,  ' 

They  hava-Haata  and  llta  proidwts  Thor  hsTa  nata*  and  tbe  propheU  i 

baaitbaytheak  Andheaald,  lot uam  bear tbam.  AndbesaM, 

Nay,  Fatbor  Abrabaai,  bnt  Nay,  Fatbar  Abiabam,  but 

if  any  of  dead  man  go  to  II  one  went  onto  tham  fton  tht  dea^ 

tbam,  tbn  ihall  do  ponanoo.  tboy  will  repent. 

And  h«  tald  t«  him,  It  tboy  And  ha  tald  nnto  him.  If  Ibay 

hoar  not  Mattt  aad  Iba  pnphota,  hoar  not  Koaoa  aad  Iba  pmhois- 

aaltber  If  aay  of  dead  mta  naitber  wUl  tbey  be  perauada^ 

Tito  again,  latj  tboold  boUove  tbong h  ooo  roae  fraaa  Uta 

to  bin.  daad. 

That  this  remarkable  contiunity  of  expression  has  great 
practical  value  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  only  other 
English  Bible  which  lias  ever  lived  beyond  one  edition,  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholica,  has  been  imperceptibly  approxi- 
mating to  the  Authorized  Version  at  every  revision  that  it 
has  undergone,  since  the  original  publication  of  the  New 
Testament  at  Rheims  in  1583,  and  the  Old  Testament  at 
Douay  in  1610.  Nor,  it  is  satisfactoiy  to  add,  has  the 
tender  hand  with  which  tbe  Old  English  of  the  Bible  has 
been  touched  in  the  Course  of  revision  led  to  any  sacrifice 
of  sound  transUttoa  Modern  scholarship  may  be  able  to 
introduce  some  improvements  making  the  version  of  still 
greater  value,  but  upon  the  whole  it  already  stands  pre- 
eminent for  its  accurate  representation  of  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  may  challenge  favourable  compari- 
son in  this  respect  with  the  Septuagint|  with  the  Luin 
Vulgate^  or  with  any  other  vereion. 

The  question  of  revision  of  the  AuthMued  Venitm  has  b***!^ 
been  frequently  dlscaued,  but  it  is  only  in  very  recent 
timea  thKt  anything  has  been  done  which  appears  to  call 
for  particular  mention  here.  In  February  1870  the  con- 
vocation of  Cuiterbury,  at  tbe  instigation  <rf  tha  bishop  of 
Winchester,  Dr  Samuel  Witberforce,  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  subject,  which  three  months  eftermrds  re- 
ported in  tbe  following  terms  : — 

"  1.  Tbat  it  is  desirable  that  a  reyimon  of  the  Authorized  Tersion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptorea  be  undertaken.  2.  Tbat  the  revision  be  so 
conducted  as  to  comprise  both  marginal  rendering,  and  sach  eroen- 
dationa  as  it  may  bt  fonud  necesssiy  to  insert  in  the  text  of  tht 
Anthoriied  Vtnum.  8.  That  in  tht  above  tcaolutiona  we  do  not  ^ 
contemplate  any  new  tnndation  of  thsip^,  or  any  alttratipn  ot,  ^ 
tht  IsDgtuge,  exetpt  where,  in  the  judgment  m  the  most  competent 
eeboUts  sneh  ehuge  Is  nicimsry.  ^  4.  That  luneh  nreeHarx' 
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duDgei  Uu  *ty]»  of  tlw  lungiugfl  emplojtd  in  (ho  existing  renion 
Im  aotAj  folioved.  6.  That  it  ii  deiinliio  that  Conrocatioit 
ihonld  mnnliuta  a  bo^  of  iti  own  numlMni  to  ondertake  ths  work 
of  nrlaion,  who  ahall  M  at  libflrtj  to  l&Tito  the  co-opsratian  of  anj 
•ndnant  tot  ttHuianbip,  to  wluiteror  nation  or  nligioos  bod;  they 
may  baltog." 

The  repurt  was  adopted,  and  two  compaoiea  were  formed 
for  the  revisioa  of  Uie  Aathorized  Tenion  of  the  Old  and 
Xew  Testaments  leapectiTely,  coiuisttiig  of  members  of 
coDTocatiou  and  other  distinguished  Biblical  scholars. 
Daring  the  eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  their 
appointment  the  two  companies  have  devoted  themselves 
assidnously  to  the  dischoi^  of  the  task  assigned  them, 
and  it  is  anderatood  that  their  work  is  nov  (1878) 
approaching  completion^  bat  no  part  of  the  ne;r  revision 
has  yet  been  pnblished. 

llbllo-  There  la  still  moch  to  ba  learned  refpeoting  the  bibliographical 
irapbr  hiatory  of  tha  Engliih  Bible,  but  aeveral  osiiful  works  hare  appeared 
among  tha  many  that  have  been  been  written  on  the  iDbject.  The 
earliest  attempt  wae  Ah  Sidoriaxl  J,eeount  of  thd  uveral  En^ih 
TraMleUUmt  if  ths  Bible,  by  Anthony  Johnson,  1730.  This 
was  followed  in  1731  by  Lewis's  Comyletit  Biitory  of  tht  tewral 
TVamliifimu  ^  Uu  Holy  BihU  and  JV«g  Tatammt  inta'Sngliik, 
wbieh  was,  nntil  recently,  the  stftedard  work  on  the  subject 
Archbishop  Kewoome  wrote  j<n  Eistorieal  VitwofVu  English  Bibli- 
cal Traiuiaiiont,  Ac,  with  a  list  of  the  Tariona  editions  from  1S26 
to  177e,  which  was  published  at  Dublin  in  1793.  In  1821  Arch- 
datooB  Cotton  brought  out  A  List  ^  ^UiM$  ^  A«  JK(I*  omd jMrt* 
litan^  i%  Snglish,  from  the  year  1505  to  1820,  which  has  been 
npnUiibed  in  s  corrected  and  enlsived  form,  and  is  a  work  of  much 
vuna.  Annmtt  of  t\4  ItnftiA  Bibls,  by  Christopher  Anderson, 
printed  in  two  VDlamea  in  1846,  was  a  well-meant  attempt  to  give 
a  comets  view  of  the  snljee^  but  is  azoeadingly  difliue,  ana  is 
deAoiant  in  eritieal  value.  Far  the  most  valnaue  aooount  extant 
of  the  Uannscript  English  Bible  is  that  which  forma  tha  preface  to 
FonihaU  and  Uadden's  edition  of  the  Wicklifflte  Bible,  published  at 
tibia  COarendon  Press  in  1850.  Taking  equally Aathwitatire  posi- 
tions as  n^puds  the  printed  English  nltuo  are  Wastcott'a  Chnirat 
,  VUv  nfth*  HUtory  of  (k«  Engliah  Bible,  18CS,  and  the  exliaastive 
account  given  of  the  Authorized  Vetiion  of  1611  in  the  introduction 
to  ScriTener*a  Cambridoi  Paragraph  Bibli,  1873.  Uore  recently 
has  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  fisdu's  an&eter' 
nat  and  Crilieal  History  of  tht  pariout  SnglitK  TrtrndaiionM  of 
SerivtuTt,  1876,  which  is  the  fuUest  popolar  account  extant  of  the. 
whole  Bubjeot.  The  most  complete  list  of  printed  English  Bibles 
is,  however,  that  contained  in  Tka  BxbUs  in  tht  Caxlon  ExhibUion, 
by  Henry  Stevens,  1878,  where  much  valuable  bibliographical  in- 
Cormation  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found.  {J,  H.  BL.} 

)  KNQLISH  LANGUAOE.    In  its  widest  BQ.nse,  the 
name  is  now  conveniently  used  to  comprehend  the  langnage 
*       of  the  English  people  from  their  settlement  in  Britain  to 
the  present  day,  the  various  stages  through  which  it  has 

Ssaed  being  distinguished  as  Old,  Middle,  and  New  or 
odem  English.  In  works  yet  recent,  and  even  in  some 
still  current,  the  nanie  Snglith  is  confined  to  the  third,  or 
8t  most  extended  to  the  second  and  third  of  these  stages, 
unee  the  knguage  assomed  in  the  main  the  vocabulary  and 
Iprmm^cal  forms  which  it  now  presents,  the  oldest  or 
inflected  stage  being  treated  as  a  separate  langnage,  nntfer 
the  title  of  Anglo-S^xon,  while  the  tronaition  period  which 
eonnects  the  .two  has  been  called  Saai-Saxon.  This  riew 
had  tha  jostification  that,  looked  upon  by  Uiemaelves,  eiUier 
as  vehicles  of  thought  or  as  objects  of  stady  and  analysis, 
Old  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Modem  English  are,  for 
all  practical  ends,  distinct  languages, — as  much  so,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Latin  and  Spanish.  No  amount  of  familiarity 
with  Hodeni  English,  including  its  local  dialects,  would 
enable  the  student  to  read  Anglo-Saxon,  three-fourths  ttf 
tha  ToeahnUty  of  whidt  have  perished  and  been  recon- 
stroeted  withUi  800  yean  •}  nor  would  a  knowledge  even 
of  these  lost  wotds  give  him  the  power,  since  the 
grammatical  system,  alike  in  acddence  and  syntai^  would  be 
entirely  strai^  to  him.   Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  a 
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modem  TrngTiatun,,^  would  acquire  the  power  of  reading 
and  writing  French  in  less  time  than  it  would  eoet  liin  to 
attain  to  the  same  proficiency  in  Old  English;  ao  that  if 
the  test  of  distinct  Unguagea  be  their  degree  of  practical 
difference  from  each  other,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  U  a  distinct  language  from  Modem  English.  But 
when  we  view  the  subject  historically,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  living  speech  is  subject  to  continuous  i^nge  in  certain 
definite  directions,  determined  by  the  constitutiraL  and  cii^ 
cumstances  of  mankind,  as  an  evolution  or  development  of 
which  we  can  trace  the  steps,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
abtmdance  of  written  materials,  this  evolution  appears  so 
gradual  in  English  that  we  can  nowhere  draw  distinct  lines 
separating  its  successive  stages,  we  recognise  these  atagesss 
merely  temporary  phases  of  an  individual  whole,  and  qteak 
of  the  English  langnage  as  used  alike  by  Cynewiilf  and  by 
Tennyson,  just  as  we  include  alike  King  Alfred  and  Mr 
Bright  as  members  of  the  English  race,*  It  most  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  in  this  wide  aense  the  Engliah 
language  includes,  not  only  the  literary  or  courtly  fozms  of 
speech  used  bt  successive  periods,  bat  also  the  popular  and, 
it  may  be,  altogether  unwritten  dialecta  that  exist  by  theii 
side.  Only  on  this  basis,  indeed,  can  we  speak  oi  Oid, 
iliddle,  and  Modem  English  as  the  same  laa^ua^  mnee 
in  actual  fact  the  precise  dialect  which  is  now  the  cultavsted 
language,  or  "  English  "  par  excellence,  is  not  the  deacead- 
ant  of  that  dialect  which  was  the  cultivated  language  or 
English  of  Alfred,  but  of  a  sister  dislect  then  annk  ia 
obscurity,— even  as  the  direct  descendant  of  Alfred's 
"Englisc"  is  now  to  be  fonnd  in  the  neglected  and  dod* 
literary  rostio  speech  of  Wiltshire  and  Sometsetahira. 
Causes  which,  linguistically  considered,  are  external  and 
accidental,  have  shifted  the  political  and  intellectual  centre 
of  England,  and  along  with  it  transferred  literai7  and 
courtly  patronage  from  one  form  of  English  to  another;  if 
the  centre  of  iuBuence  had  happened  to  be  fixed  at  Toik 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  both  voald  {mbaUly  have 
been  neglected  for  a  third. 

The  English  langnage,  thus  defined,  is  not  ''native* 
to  Britain,  that  is,  it  was  not  found  here  at  the  dawn 
of  histoiy,  but  was  introdoced  by  foreign  imraigrants  at 
a  date  many  centuries  later.  At  the  Roman  CtmqpM 
of  the  island,  the  languages  spdEenhj  thenatirei  belonged 
all  (so  far  as  is  known)  to  the  Celtic  bianch  of  tha  Airui 
fanuly,  modem  forma  of  which  still  survive  in  WaK 
Ireland,  the  Scottidi  Hig^ilands,  Tale  of  Han,  and  Brittany, 
while  one  has  quite  recently  become  extinct  in  ComwaU. 
Dialects  allied  to  Welsh 'and  Conush  were  apparmtly 
spoken  over  the  greater  part  oS  Britain,  as  fax  north  as  tlw 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde ;  beyond  thew  catnariea  and  in 
the  isles  tq  the  west,  indnding  Ireland  and  Uan,  dialect* 
akin  to  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelio  pievailad.  Th»  dialect 
of  the  Ficts  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  according  to  lecent  in- 
quiries, presented  characteristics  uniting  ^e  British  or 
Cymric  with  the  Gaelic  division.'  The  long  occupation  of 
South  Britain  by  the  Romans  (43-409  a.i>.)—  a  period,  it 
must  not  be  foi^tten,  equal  to  that  from  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day,  or  to  the  whc^e  dnratiea 
of  Modem  English — familiarized  the  provincial  inhalntants 
with  Latin,  which  was  probably  the  ordinary  apeedi  of  the 

*  The  practkal  eoDTenieoca  of  harlnf  one  name  for  what  was  tka  sane 
thing  in  various  stage*  of  development  la  sot  aibetsd  b;  the  prob*- 
btUty  that  {Mr  Freeman  uotwithstaDding)  EngU  and  Enfliie  wen,  at 
an  earlj  period,  not  applied  to  tlie  wbole  of  oar  Tetttonie  ane«ator>  ia 
Britoio,  but  only  to  a  part  of  ttiem.  Tha  dialects  of  B»gk  and  Smxam 
were  alike  eld  foma-  of  what  was  afbsrwarda  Engllsk  spaaek,  sad 
so,  viewed  in  relation  to  It,  OU  AvIM,  whattvsr  their  cooUaponiy 
names  nijght  be. 

*  As  to  the  place  of  ths  PicUsh,  see  Dr  W.  F.  Slcene'i  Fmr  Aneieni 
Books  of  WaUi,  L  ril..  viit.  Prof.  Rhys  aan  "  Piet*.  Mr  Skeso 
Dotwlthatandiofc,  ware  probably  Kymiic  rstber  thaa  OohUia  WtM 
PhUotogy,  p.  1». 


*  A  eanfal  axaminatlott  of  soTeral  letters  of  Boeworth's  Anf^o-SazDu 
UetiOBary  gives  la  SOOO  words  (inolnding  derivatives  and  oompenads, 
bat  anladiBg  orthognphie  variaats^  which  stUI  eitst  as  meden 
EngUak  words. 
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towm.  OUdu,  writiog  nearly  a  ceDtory  aod  a  half  after 
the  reDonciation  of  Uooorius,  addressed  the  Bridah  princes 
in  that  langasge and  tbe  liDguiBtio  hi8tot7  of  Britain 
might  have  been  notdiSerent  from  that  of  Oaul,  Spain,  and 
the  other  provincea  of  the  Westera  Empire,  where  a  roatio 
Lotia  giTiDg  birth  to  a  neo-Latinic  language  fiaallj  aaper- 
aeded  the  native  one  except  in  remote  and  moootainoua 
districts,'  when  the  course  of  events  was  entirely  changed 
bj  the  Teotonic  conqnests  of  the  5th  aod  6th  ceaturiea. 

The  Angles,  Saxons,  aad  their  allies  belonged  to  the  Tea- 
tonic  or  Gothio  branch  of  the  Aryan  family,  represented  In 
modern  times  not  only  by  the  English  and  their  colonies, 
bnt  by  the  populations  of  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  the  Scandinavian  peninaula,  and  found  at  the  dawn  of 
history  located  between  and  about  the  eetuaries  and  lower 
courses  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weeer,  and  the  adjacent 
coasts  and  isles.  Tor  mora  than  1000  years  the  Teutonic 
or  Qothic  stock  has  been  divided  into  the  three  branches 
of  the  Low  German,  High  German,  and  Scandinavian,  of 
which  the  former  represents  tjbe  original  stock,  the  two 
otiiers  being  ofishoots  to  the  south  and  north  respectively. 
To  it  also  belonged  the  Moeso-Gothic,  the  tongue  of  certain 
Oennans  who,  passing  down  the  Danube,  invaded  the 
bonlera  of  the  empire,  and  obtained  settlementa  in  the 
proTince  of  Ucesia,  where  their  laugoage  was  committed  to 
writiag  in  the  4th  century  ;  its  literary  remains  are  of 
pecoliar  value  as  the  oldest  specimens,  by  several  centuries, 
of  Teutonic  speech.  To  the  Low  German  division  also 
belonged  the  dialects  of  the  invaders  of  Britain.  Ab  we 
have  no  specimens  of  the  language  of  tbeae  tribes  for  nearly 
three  centuries  after  their  settlement  in  this  island,  we 
ca&not  tell  to  what  extent  they  agreed  with,  and  differed 
from,  each  other;  nor  can  we  be  sure  whether  the  dif- 
ferences actually  found  at  a  later  period,  when  we  have 
opportnnity  of  comparison,  between  northern  and  southern 
Elfish,  were  due  to  ori^nal  diversity,  or  to  subsequent 
differentiation.  However,  as  the  dialectal  differences 
ifterworda  discemilde  corresponded  in  themiun  to  the  areas 
faiatoiically  assigned  to  Angles  and  Saxons  respectively,  it 
nay  ha  osaTuned  that  there  waa  some  difference  of  dialect  to 
he^  withy  that  of  the  Saxons  being  more  closely  allied  to 
the  Old  Saxon  of  the  Continent,  of  which  Dutch  is  prol»bly 
the  naarut  living  representative,  and  the  Angle  dialect 
having  more  affinity  with  the  Frisian,  and  through  that 
with  tlie  Bcaadinaviait.  At  the  present  day  the  most 
En^lislL  or  Angli-fotm  dialects  of  tho  Gcratinent  are  those 
d  the  Korth  Aisian  islands  of  Amnun  and  Sylt,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Bchleswig.  It  is  well  known  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  Friesland  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
SDaoochments  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  disjecta  memira 
of  the  Frisian  race,  pressed  by  the  sea  in  front  and 
eacroaduog  nationalities  behind,  ore  found  only  in  ist^ted 
fiagments  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  coasts  of  Denmark. 
OftheGeiiai^  EAtas,  or  ** Jntas,*  who,  aocording  to  Bieda, 
formed  ihd  third  tribe  along  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons, 
it  is  difficnlt  to  speak  Ungoistically.  In  tho  opinion  of  the 
presMii  writer,  the  speech  of  Kent  has  ever  becm  a  typically 
■onthem  or  "  Saxon  *  one,  and  at  the  preaaot  day  its 
popular  dialocfc  is  klentioal  with  that  of  Sussex,  one  of  the 
oM  Saxon  Idngdoms;  that  of  the  Isle  &r  Wight  differs  in 
BD  fespect  from  that  of  Hampshire,  nor  does  it  show  any 
Bpedsl  connection  wiA  that  of  KenL  Mr  Henry  Sweet 
has,  however,  shown'  that  Kentish  as  early  as  the  8th  cen- 

*  Tb«  woik*  or  OfMu  in  lbs  originkl  Lstln  wers  wUtad  bf,  Hr' 
Stmaaon  for  tha  Engllah  Hiitoricil  Socielr.  Then  U  an  EoftUali  trstu- 
UtioB  in  Six  Old  EngliaA  ChtvnieUi  in  Bohn'i  ADtiquuisn  Libmy. 

*  Ai  to  tha  coDtioQcd  eziitnic*  of  Ldtin  ia  BriUin,  ms  furUier  in 
Urn's  Ltctwret  on.  WcUk  PhOalon,  p.  226-7. 

*"D)a]wtot]idPrebittoilQ  Fonns of  EogUih,"  ttaMOUimi  c'lkt 
fkUUfkat  Sodetg  for  1S75-8,  p.  U3. 


tury  differed  from  Weat-Saxon  in  one  or  two  points  of 
vowel  pronunciation,  and  that  the  distinction  waa  maintained 
as  late  as  the  14th ;  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
therein  approached  more  closely  *o  the  northern  dialect, 
which  ought  to  hbve  been  the  case  had  Bseda's  "Oeitos" 
been  Jutlaadera. 

As  it  was  amongst  the  AngH-cynn  or  Engle  of  Korthuin 
bria  that  literary  culture  first  hcsrisbed,  and  an  Angle  or 
Snglwc  dialect  was  the  first  to  be  uaed  for  vernacular 
literature,^  J^/tae  came  eventually  to  be  a  general  name  for 
all  forms  of  the  vertacu^  as  opposed  lo  Latin,  Jtc;  and 
even  when  the  West-Saxon  of  Alfred  becamo  in  its  turn 
the  literary  or  classical  form  of  speech,  it  was  stiU  callol 
Eoglisc  or  Ettglisk.  The  origin  of  the  name  Anglo-Saxon 
is  dupnted,  some  maiutaiQing  very  positively  that  it  means 
a  union  of  Angles  and  Saxons,  others  (with  better  founda- 
tion) that  it  meant  E>iglitk  Saxotti^  or  Saxons  of  England, 
as  distinguished  fcom  Saxons  of  the  Continent  Its  modern 
Qse  is  mainly  doe  to  the  little  band  of  scholars  who  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centnriee  turned  their  attention  to  the  long 
forgotten  langoage  of  Alfred  and  j£lfric,  which,  as  it 
differed  so  utterly  from  the  English  of  their  own  day,  they 
foQud  it  convenient  to  distingtiish  by  a  name  which  was 
applied  to  themselves  by'  those  who  spoke  it'  To  them 
"  Anglo-Saxon  "  and  "English"  were  separated  by  a  gulf 
which  it  was  reserved  for  later  scholara  to  bridge  across, 
and  show  the  historical  continuity  of  the  English  of  all  ages. 

As  already  hinted,  ika  English  language,  in  the  wide  sense, 
presents  three  main  stages  of  devuopment — Old,  Middle, 
and  Modem — dutingutshed  by  their  inflexional  character- 
istics. The  latter  can  bs  best  snmmarixed  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Henry  Sweet,  in  hia  Hittoinj  of  Engluk  Sounds.^  "Old 
English  is  the  period  of/uit  inflexions  {name,  gifan^  caru). 
Middle  English  of  levelled  inflexions  {naame,  given,  eaare), 
and  Modem  English  of  lost  inflexions  {name,  ^ive,  can 
ttSm,  git,  cdr).  We  have  besides  two  periods  of  tratuitxon, 
one  in  which  nama  and  name  exist  side  by  side,  and  an- 
other in  which  final  e  [with  other  endings]  is  beginning  to 
drop."  By  fori  inflexions  it  is  meant  that  only  very  few 
remain,  and  these  mostly  non-syllabic,  as  the  •*  in  stonef, 
the  -ed  in  loved^  the  -r  in  their,  as  contrasted  with  the  Old 
English  tXia-ae,  lairod^  and  Inf-otj-on,  fk-ra.  .  Each  of 
these  periods  may  also  be  divided  into  two — an  early  and 
a  late ;  but'  from  the  want  erf  materials  this  division  may 
be  waived  in  regard  to  the  first  Wk  have  thus  the  follow- 
ing divisions,  with  the  approximate  dates,  whtdi,  however, 
varied  conuderably  for  different  dialects  and  parls-of  the 
country : — 

Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon   v      to  1100 

Transition  Old  English,  or  "  Sami-Saxon"....1100  to  I20O 
Early  Middle  English,  or  "  Early  EDglish"  ...1200  to  1300 

Late  Middle  English  1300  to  1400 

Transition  Middle  English.   1400  to  1485 

Early  Modern  English,  "Tudor  English  1485  to  1611 
Modern  English    1611  onward. 

Many  writers  carry  the  Transition  Old  English  down 
to  1250,  Early  Middle  English  thence  to  1350,  and 
Late  Middle  English  1350  to  1485,  absorbing  the  S;;con(l 

*  Sea  4tso  E3rk*f  PHJology  nf  Ott  English  Tangv^  p.  26. 

*  jRtbelstiin  in  934  coHb  blmself  in  a  charter  "  ODgol-Sazns  C]niiii|; 
asd  BryUenwalda  eallna  tbyws  Iglesdca  ;  "  Eadrcd  in  9E5  l»  "  Angul- 
tcnxua  cyoiDg  aod  ciaera  totioi  Brituntiiai, "  and  the  came  Is  of  freqnent 
occurrence  inXatin  docutneots.  Tbe««  facta  ought  to  bs  Tcmembered 
in  tbo  intereit'of  the  acboUn  of  the  17tti  century,  who  ban  been 
blamed  for  tbo  nae  of  tba  term  Anglo-Saxon,  as  If  they  had  invented 
it  By  "Anglo-Saxon"  language  tbef  meant  the  langoage  of  tlie 
people  who  tomtiimeM  at  Uatl  called  tbetnaelrea  "Angio-Sazona." 
Even  now  tbe  name  ia  practically  oaefnl,  when  we  an  dealing  with 
the  Butqect^a^  aa  U  Old  Sngti^,  on  ttio  other  l|^^/"IvahnV]>> 
treating  it  Uatorically  or  in  eoanulniOi^SMiil^h       VMe?  V  IK^ 

*  Traiuaaimu  q^Ma  Pkiielvgical  Soeictg,  1873-4,  pi  Wl  ^' 
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T^tiuitioa  period.  But  th«  diTuun  gimn  abon^  whidi 
WM^  I  believe,  fint  propoaed  hy  Mr  Swa^  r^mMtai  bettw 
the  doTtlopment  of  the  Ungoage. 

Iho  Old  Evoubh,  or  Anglo^azoD  tongue,  aa  introdaoed 
into  BritaiOf  ma  higbljr  inflexional,  though  ita 
Ten  not  eo  fall  as  &om  at  flie  oUer  MasaO'Oothic,  and 
ooiinderaU]r  leu  ao  tEan  thoae  ct  Cheek  and  Latin 
dnring  their  elaancal  perioda.  TbBf  ooneponded  <m  the 
vhole  to  tiioaa  aS  modem  litetiuy  Geiman,  dioogh  bo^  in 
noona  and  wbt  (he  fonoB  vara  mora  diitinet ;  for  oxamplet 
the  German  ffuUn  anawets  to  Are$  Old  Eagliah  forma, — 
g6dtn,  g6du»itg6dan;  ffuUr  to  two-~if6^Vts6dra/luUm to 
twOf-~4i^odM  and  luftdtn.  Koona  lad  fonr  caaea,  Ifiimina' 
tm,  .ioMMfHw  (not  alwaya  diatinet),  Otmilvn  Daiim,  the 
latter  need  also  with  prepoaitifmB  to  aipeaa  locntiTa^  inatm- 
montal,  and  moat  aUatm  xalationa;  <d  a  diatinat  inafcm* 
mental  eaae  only  restigea  ooonr.  Tbpn  van  aararal 
dadenuma  of  nonn^  the  main  diviaion  being  that  faunm 
in  Tantonio  langnagaa  genaral|j  aa  atnng  and  weak, — a 
distinotion  alao  extendli^  to  adjaetiTflrf  in  sndi  wise  that 
wwj  ac^eotiTe  anniaed  eithar  infleiiion  aa  determinad  hy 
aiBodated  grammatieal  foxum.  The  fint  and*aae«id 
peraonal  pcononna  poaieawd  a  dnal ;  the  third  peraon  hi(d 
a  oomplete  dedemiim  <rf  atem  jU^inatead  of  being  made 
np  aa  now  of  the  thraa  uea  in  Ms,  tU,  <A«y.  The  vwb  dis- 
tingniahed  the  aubjanotire  from  the  indicative  mood,  but 
bad  only  two  iufleotod  toniea,  preaent  and  paat, — the  iottau 
alao  need  for  the  fntore^  the  lattw  for  all  the  ahadw  of  past 
tima^  The  order  of  the  araitenoa  correaponded  generally  to 
that  of  German.  Thna  from  King  Alfred's  addltiona  to  lus 
traaalatioD  <ii  Oroaioa : — Donne  fy  ylcan  dege  hi  hine  to 
ymm  ade  beran  wyUaS,  ^onna  todwaS  hi  his  feoh  yaet  ytn 
to  laf«  bit5  nfter  ftem  gedrynoeand  ^«n  plegan.  on  fif  t^Rte 
ayx.  hwilom  on  m&  awn  awa  fees  feoa  andebi  bitf.  "  Then 
the  same  day  [that]  they  him  to  the  pile  bear  will,  then 
divide  they  his  property  tlut  there  to  remainder  is,  after 
the  drinking  end  the  sports,  into  fire  or  six,  at  timee  into 
more,  according  as  of  tiie  property  the  velae  is.** 

The  poetry  was  distingnii^ied  by  alliteration,  and  the 
abundant  use  of  figuTBtive  and  metaphcnrical  enressions, 
of  bold  compounds  and  archuo  wends  nerer  found  in  pioafc 
Thus  in  the  following  lines  from  Beowulf  :— 

J^tAt  wma  a&a-iih,  itig  wisode 

ffumnm  te^sedere.  ^K-byme  scAn 

JSeard  Aond-locen.  Aring-inn  aor 

i^ong  in  marwum,  ^  h£  to  wie  fnrttnm 

la  hyra  jny're-yeatwnm,  ^angan  owomon.^ 

The  street  was  ston»Tari(^ted,  0t)  pcanted  tha  path 
To  (the)  men  tc^ether;  the  wap-mulooat  shone^ 
"  Hatd  hand-loekad.    Th«  ting-iron  aheer  (bright  ring- 
mail} 

Sang  in  their  conning-trapinngs,  as  they  to  hall  forth 
In  uteir  h(wror«ooontnments  to  go  came." 

The  Old  English  was  a  homogeneous  language,  hanng 
very  few  foreign  elements  in  it,  and  forming  its  compocnds 
and  derivatives  entirely  from  ite  own  resonrcea  A  few 
Latin  appeUativas  leanwd  from  the  Romans  in  the  German 
wan  had  been  adopted  into  tiie  common  Tentenio  tongue, 
and  are  found  in  English  as  in  the  allied  dialects.  Such 
w;— ,  str<Btt,  street  (via  strata),  camp,  battle,  cdstre,  Ctesar, 
mil,  mile,  pin,  puninhment ;  perhaps  cyrxce,  church, 
bitcop,  birfiop,  IcBdm,  Latin  kngaage,  cese,  cheese,  butor, 
butter,  pipor,  pepper,  ol/end,  camel  (elephantus),  pund, 
pound,  jfnte,  inch  (imeta),  and  a  few  others.  The  relatione 
of  the  first  invadera  to  the  Britons  were  to  a  great  exteat 
thase  of  deatroyera ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  proper 
names  of  places  and  prominent  natural  features,  which  as 
ia  usual  were  retained  by  the  new  population,  few  British 


woida  found thmr  wqr  btoths  Old  En^iab.   Among  tbsss 
an  named  (ni^  a  badger,  Irte,  breeches,         ^ont,  pA, 
po(^  and  a  lew  words  niating  to  the  antdt^ment  of  fidd 
or  household  meniala.    IMIll  fewer  wnrds  aeem  to  have 
bean  adopted  from  the  provinrial  Latin,  almaat  the  only 
certun  one  bung  cojftw,  applied  to  theBtmuui  towiia,whid 
appeared  in  Bkigliah  aa  ecestre,  etaster^  now  foond  in  em- 
position  88  •«a£fer,  -eilfsfv,  •ettter.    The  IntrodnoUoa  sad 
gradual  edopticm  ct  CSiristiani^,  brought  a  new  anias  of 
Latin  words  connected  with  tte  offices  of  the  church,  tb« 
aooofflpaolmfliitB  of  hi^liar<aviUBation,'thtt  foreign  pzodne- 
tions  Mthsr  Mtnally  made  known,  or  montioned  in  the 
Scriptures  and  derotional  books.     Snob  were  mywUr 
(qonasterinm),  ettmsm   (eleemnmia),  oand^  (czndela), 
turiU  (tnrtnr]^  Jie  (ficus),  etdar  (oednu).    TheBO  words, 
whoaa  number  hicrcnaed  from  the  7th  to  tha  10th  centmy, 
are  eommonly  called  Latin     tW  metmd  period^  tha  Letia 
of  tha  fint  pflriod  bdnding  tiia  Latin  worda  broo^  bf 
lha  Enj^iah  from  Oennany,  aa  wdl  as  tiioaa  picked  up  a 
Brituttdthsr  from  the  prorineiala  w  the  Welab,  whi^  ktve 
not  hitherto  ben  separated  from  them.    The  Da&ial 
invasions  of  the  8lh  and  10th  centnriea  naolted  in  the 
eotabfishment  of  extensive  Danish  and  Norwegian  popnli- 
tions,  about  the  basin  of  the  Homber  and  ite  tribntsries, 
and  above  Moreoambe  Bay,    Although  these  Seandinaviu 
settlen  must  have  greatly  affected  the  language  of  tku 
own  loeaUties,  few  traces  of  their  inflnenoe  are'  to  be  fomd 
in  the  litenture  of  the  Old  English  period.    Aa  with  th* 
greater  jpart  of  the  words'adopted  from  the  Celtic,  it  wn 
not  unttl  after  the  dominion  of  the  Norman  had  overlaid  all 
preceding  conquests,  and  the  new  En^ish  began  to  emorgi 
from  the  minaatthecdcl,  that  Daniah  worda  In  any  number 
made  their  appeazanee  in  books,  as  equally  native  with  Os 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The  earUest  specimens  we  have  of  English  date  to  the 
end  of  the  7th  century,  and  belong  to  the  Anglian  or 
northern  dialect;  which,  under  the  political  eminence  cf 
the  early  Northumbrian  kiogs  from  Edwin  to  EtgfHt^ 
aided  perhaps  by  the  learning  of  the  schdan  of  lona,  fint 
attained  to  literary  distinction.  Of  this  literatnn  in  iti 
original  fonn  mere  fra^pnents  exist,  crae  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  which  consists  of  the  vetaas  uttered  by  Bads 
on  his  deathbed,  and  pteaerved  in  a  nearly  wntemporsiy 

Fore  th«r#  neld-faene .  naenig  nniortUt 
thoae-auottum ,  than  him  tiuuf  ila^ 
to  ymb-hycgguiDB .  mt  his  his-iongae^ 
haul  hia  gutae .  godaea  aetbtluk  yBu^ 
aefter  deofn-dM^ .  dmmid  aneMtbae. 

Before  the  Inevitable  jonnifly^  no  on*  beoomaa 

More  thoaght-pradent  than  I»  hu  nee^ 

To  ptqider,  ere  his  hecca-going,  * 

Wliat,  to  his  gboat,  of  mod  ill, 

After  death-dA7,  deemed  shall  be. 

Uut  oitr  chief  acquaintance  with  Old  English  ia  ui  it* 
West-Saxon  form,  the  earliest  literary  remains  of  which  date 
to  the  9th  century,  when  under  the  political  supremacy 
Wessex  uid  the  scholarship  of  King  Alfred  it  became  the 
literary  language  of  the  English  ■  nation,  the  cla«<»l 
"Anglo-Saxon."  Jf  our  materials  were  more  exteniaT^  J* 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  divide  the  Old  English  into 
seTeral  perioda ;  as  itig,  Mr  Sweet,  who  has  laboured  chirf^ 
in  this  field,  has  pointed  out  considerable  differences  between 
the  "  early  West-Saxon "  of  King  Alfred  and  the  Irta 
language  of  the  11th  century,'  the  earlier  langoage  heritfjf 
numerous  inflexional  and  phonetic  distinctions  which  us 
"  levelled  "  in  the  later,  showing  that  the  tendency  to  pMS 
from  the  aynthetical  to  the  analytical  atage*exi8tedqci(< 

•  See  Ur  SvMt's  preface  to  Ua  edtttoiref  Jr«v  MftfSt  WidSas^ 
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iwl^eadmtiy  of  dia  Ktssuui  Conqneit  The  northern 
dttlsdj  whoM  litenty  caieer  bad  bem  ent  ihort  in  the  8Ui 
cntujr  hf  the  Danish  inTanonsii  reai^ean  in  the  10th  fn 
(ha  mm  d  gloaaes  to  the  Latin  goepeb  and  the  Bitnal  of 
Dotham,  wfaare  we  find  that  in  the  prooeaa  of  inflexkm- 
ImOiiig  it  has,  owii^  to  the  oonfosion  vhidi  had  so  long 
nigned  in  the  north}  advanced  for  b^ond  the  aster  dialetA 
o(  the  ftmth,  so  as  to  be  alreadj  almost  Transitun  Bnglish, 
ar"Semi'Saxon.'* 

Among  the  literary  remains  of  the  Old  English  may  be 
nentioQ^  the  epio  poem  (tf  Beownl^  the  osiginal  nndeoa 
of  which  has  be«i  supposed  to  date  to  heathen  and  eren 
Goatiaeatal  times,  tliough  we  now  possess  it  only  in  a  later 
fonn;  sBTeral  wofksof  Alfied,  two (tf  vhieh, his  trtmslataon 
d  Ororing,  and  of  Tkt  Padoral  Cart  of  St  Gregory,  are 
Motemporary  qwcunsca  cA,  his  lan^oage ;  the  theok^cal 
works  of  JSStnc  (incloding  traosIatiODS  of  the  Fentateoch 
»d  the  gospels)  snd  of  WoUrt&n ;  the  poetical  works  of 
Cjnewulf;  those  ascribed  to  Giedmni;  tim  Anglo-Saxoa 
CSinnide;  and  many  wo^  both  in  prose  and  Terae  of 
iriiieh  the  auUtors\re  nsknown. 

The  earliest  speeimeni^  the  inscriptions  on  the  Rnthwell 
sad  Bevcastie  orossee,  are  in  a  Bnnie  character ;  bnt  tiie 
btten  Qsed  in  the  manosoripts  generally  are  a  British 
niie^  <tf  the  Boman  alphatrat  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
fraud  in  the  island,  and  which  was  also  used  by  the  Wel^ 
ad  IrisL^  Several  of  the  letters  had  in  Britain  developed 
f«ms,  and  retained  or  acquired  valaes,  milUce  those  used 
on  the  Continent,  in  particular  b  ]:  S  P  r  ^  f  g  r  s  t).  The 
Utten  k  q  z  were  not  used,  q  being  represented  by  cw ;  n  or 
V  Tss  only  a  vowel,  the  ccmsonantal  power  of  v  being  repro- 
KDted  as  in  Welsh  by  f.  The  Bnnea  called  thorn  and  viin, 
iat  which  the  Roman  alphabet  had  no  character,  were  at  first 
eipresied  by  th,  9  (a  contraction  for  bb  or  bh),  and  v  or 
i;  bat  at  a  later  period  the  characters  ^  and  y  were  revived 
from  the  old  Rnnio  alphabet  Contrary  to  Continental 
snge,  the  letters  caod  ;(g)hadonIy  tiieirhard  orgnttnral 
powers,  as  in  the  neighbouring.  Celtic  langnagee;  so  that 
words  which,  when  the  Continental  Boman  ^pbabet  came 
to  be  osed  for  Germanic  languages,  had  to  be  written  with 
i,  were  in  Old  English  written  with  e,  as  cirvx'^kirhe. 
The  key  to  the  valoes  of  the  letters,  and  'thus  to  the  pro- 
mmciation  of  Old  English,  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Celtic 
tongies  whence  the  letters  were  taken. 

The  Old  English  period'is  nsoally  considered  as  terminat- 
ing alxrat  the  year  1100, — that  ia,  with  the  death  of  the 
generation  who  saw  the  Norman  Conquest  The  Coiiqnest 
established  in^  England  a  f oretgo  court,  a  foreign  aristocracy, 
and  a  foreign  hierarchy.*  'The  French  language^  in  its 
Normao  dialect,  became  the  only  polite  medium  of  intercoursa 
The  native  tongue,  despised  not  only  as  unknown  but  as 
tlie  laiignage  of  a  subject  race,  was  left  to  the  use  of  boors 
and  aer&,  and  except  in  a  few  stray  cases  ceased  to  be  written 
at  all*  The  natural  results  followed.  When  the  educated 
ge&etation  that  s&w  the  arrival  of  the  Norman  died  out,  the 
language,  ceasing  to  be  read  and  written,  lost  all  its  literary 
words.  The  words  of  ordinary  life  whose  preservation  is 
independent  of  books  lived  on  as  vigorously  as  ever,  bat 
the  literary  tenns,'those  thatrelated  to  science,  art,  audbigher 
cnltnre,  the  bold  artistic  compooods,  the  figurative  terms  of 
poeby,  were  speedily  forgotten.    The  practical  vocabulary 


'^<mm»jaxjt,laetKrmo»WaAPhilolcgy,  v. 

'  fiK  4  diacriminkthig  view  of  tfio  effect*  of  tbe  Nonnui  Conqneit 
n  th«  Sugluh  LaogusgB,  MO  Freenuui,  /forma*  Conqtuit,  ch,  zxt. 

*  TiMn  is  not  th«  laut  nssoa  to  nppiOM  tiut  any  sttampt  wu 
■sde  to  praeribe  or  mppnm  tbi  mttlto  tOHgne,  which  wia  Indeed 
wd  hi  mu  oBola]  doewmufa  sddMMd  to  fiigiishnini  hf  tbo  Oon- 

tiren  on  the  ptrilit  of 

faiat  to  ui  end,  when  It  wu  eooflnned  Mid  prolcmged  for  two  cen- 
tviM  man  bjr  tbs  MotMion  of  the  Angovia  djuM^,  oader  wbon 
•ntjrlhfag  FnMh  isortfid  a  frMb  Inipatoa. 


shrank  to  a  fatotion  of  itiibmar  extent  Andiriien,  genera* 
tiom  later,  English  begui  to  be  naed  toe  genwal  Uteratnre, 
Uie  only  tenns  at  hand  to  expnoi  ideaa  above  those  of  evray 
day  life  were  to  be  foond  In  Che  nendi  of  the  priviteged 
chiwee)  trf  vhtm  alone  ail^  aeidnae^  law,  ud  diedogy  had 
been  far  genentiona  the  bheritanoe.  H«m»  each  anBcewiva 
Htora^eflbrt  of  the  reviving  Endiah  (imgaeidunn  a  laiger 
adoptum  «f  I^ndi  words  to  aam^  dw  pkwe  of  tiw  forgotten 
native  ones,  till  1^  the  days  <a  CSumoer  they  ooiutitnted  a 
fmnidable  part  of  the  vocabulary.  Nor  was  it  foir  the  time 
being  only  that  the  French  wor&  affected  the  English 
vocwahuT.  The  Norman  French  words  introduced  by  the 
Conquest,  as  well  as  tiie  Parisian  French  words  which 
followed  under  the  early  Ptantagenets,  were,  (be  bulk  of 
them,  Latin  words  which  ^ad  Uvsd  on  among  the  people  of 
Gaul,  and,  nu>dified  in  the  months  of  anoMeding  genera- 
tions, had  reached  forms  more  or  less  remote  from  flieir 
mi^nals.  In  bmng  now  adopted  as  English,  they  supplied 
preoedmte  in  accordance  with  which  other  Latin  words 
withont  limit  might  be  converted  into  English  ones,  when- 
ever required ;  a^  long  before  the  Beualssanoe  of  elainoal 
learning  tiiongh  in  much  greater  anmbers  after  tint  ^oeh, 
these  ]Mrecedents  were  eagerly  foUowed. 

Wlule  the  eventual  thougb  distant  result  of  the  Normaa 
Conquest  was  thus  a  laige  reoo&stouction  of  the  Euglish 
vocabukry,  the  grammar  of  the  language  was  not  directiy 
afiG»cted  by  it.  There  was  no  reason  vri^  it  should, — vre 
might  alinost  add,  no  wtey  by  which  it  could.  While  the 
English  used  their  own  uordt,  they  could  not  forget  their 
own  way  of  using  tiiem,  the  inflexions  and  oonatmctions 
by  which  alone  the  words  expressed  ideas, — ^in  other  words, 
their  grammar ;  when  one  by  one  French  words  were  intro- 
duced into  the  sentence  they  became  English  hy  the  wery 
act  of  admission,  and  were  at^once  snl^ected  to  all  the 
duties  and  liabilities  of  English  words  in  the  sune  position. 
This  is  of  course  precisely  what  we  do  at  the  present  day : 
tdegraph  and  t^gram  make  {rarticiple  tdegraphing  and 
pliual  UligraiM,  and  terumptiom,'*  adverb  "scrump- 
tiotuiy,^  precisely  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  language  for 
ages. 

But  indirectly  the  grammar  was  affected  very  quickly. 
In  languages  io  the  infiecbed  or  synthetic  stage  the  termioa- 
tions  must  be  pronounced  with  marked  distinctness,  as 
these  contain  the  correlation  of  ideas ;  it  is  all-important  to 
hear  whether  a  word  is  honvia  or  honi*  or  honat  or  boisot. 
This  impJieB  a  measured  and  careful  pronunciation,  against 
which  the  effort  for  ease  and  rapidity  of  utterance  is  con- 
tinually atru^ltng,  while  indolence  and  carelessness  con- 
tinually compromise  it.  There  has  been  an  increasing 
tendency  in  English,  as  in  other  languages,  to  give  each 
word  one  main  accent,  at  or  neu*  the  beginning,  and  to 
Buffer  the  <concIuding  syllables  to  fall  into  obscurity,  We 
are  familiar  with  the  codney  winder,  tofer,  holler,  Barer, 
Sunder,  for  ynnAoto,  sofa,  hoUa,  SaroA,  Sunday,  the  various 
final  voweU  sinking  into  an  obecure  neutral  one  convention- 
ally spelt  er.  Already  before  the  Conquest,  forms  original^ 
heUu,  aelio,  ftmga,  appeared  as  hate,  telle,  iunffe,  with  the 
terminations  levelled  to  obecure  «,  but  during  the  iUitnatt 
period  of  the  language  after  the  Conquest,  this  careless 
obscuring  of  tenoinal  vowels  became  universal,  all 
unaccented  Vowels  in  the  final  syllable  (except  «)  nuking 
into  «.  During  the  12th  century,  while  tins  change  was 
going  on,  we  find  a  great  eonfunon  of  grammatical  fonta^ 
the  foU  infinions  of  01d<iEn^h  sten£ng  dde  by  side  in 
the  same  sentence  with  tihe  levelled  ones  of  Middle  English. 
It  SB  to  tills  stAte  of  the  language  that  the  names  IhxauitMn 
and  Period  of  Confusion  (Dr  Abbott's  appellation)  point ;  its 
appearauce,  as  that  of  Anglo€a»»  raokea  f^^^'^^^O^I  r> 
endings,  had  previously  gjvento  ttg^jteeM^s^stm^K-WsLL 
sM^  logicu  title  of  Semi-Saxoik   B^most  writers  Rii 
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dose  of  the  period  has  been  brougbt  down  to  1250 ;  bat 
very  shortly  after  1200  in  the  loath,  and  considerably 
before  it  in  the  north,  the  levelling  of  inflexioDS  was  com- 
plete, and  the  language  poflsessed  of  a  tolerably  settled 
system  of  new  grammatical  forms,  the  use  of  which  marks 
Middle  English. 

Although  the  written  remains  of  the  Tbajtsitiov  Old 
EiTOUSH  are  few,  anfficient  exist  to  enable  ns  to  trace  the 
coarse  of  linguistic  change.  Within  two  generations  after 
the  Conquest,  faithful  pens  were  at  work  transliterating  the 
old  homilies  of  ^Ifric,  and  other  lights  of  the  Ang^o-Saxon 
Churoh,  into  the  neglected  idiom  of  their  posterity.  Twice 
daring  the  period^  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  XL, 
iSlfric's  goepels  were  similarly  modemued  so  as  to  be  "  an- 
deiBtanded  of  the  people."  And  shortly  after  1100 
a^wared  the  great  muk  ot  the  age,  the  Terufied  Chronicle 
of  Layamon,  or  LawemaD,  a  priest  of  Emely,  on  the 
Serem,  who,  using  as  his  bans  the  French  Brut  of  Waoe^ 
•zpanded  it  by  additions  of  his  own  to  more  than  twice  the 
Qztant;  his  work  of  32,260  lines  is  a  mine  of  illnitntion 
for  the  language  of  the  period.  While  these  sonthem  re- 
mains carry  on  in  unbroken  aequeooe  the  history  of  the 
Old  English  of  Alfred  and  iElfru!,  the  history  of  the 
northern  English  is  an  entire  bUnk  from  the  lUh  to  the 
13th  eentary.  The  stnbbom  nsistanoe  of  the  north,  and 
the  terrible  retaliation  inflicted  1^  Williun,  apparently 
effaced  northern  English  cnltare  iat  centoriea.  If  anything 
was  written  in  the  Temaeolar  in  the  kingdom  <A  Scotland 
during  the  same  period,  it  probably  perished  during  the 
oalamities  tq  whidi  that  country  was  inbjacted  daring  the 
half  ceutuiy  <rf  struggle  for  independence.  In  redity, 
howcTer,  the  northern  English  had  entered  its  Transition 
or  *'  Semi-Saxon"  stage  two  centuries  earlier ;  the  glosses 
of  the  lOth  ceatury  show  that  the  Danish  inroads  had  there 
anticipated  the  results  hastened  by  the  Norman  Conquest 
in  the  south.  Meanwhile  a  dialect  was  making  its  appear- 
ance in  another  quarter  of  England,  destined  to  orerahadow 
the  old  literary  dialects  of  north  and  south  alike,  and 
become  the  English  of  the  future;  The  Mercian  kingdqm, 
which,  as  its  name  imports,  lay  along  the  marcha  of  the 
earlier  states,  and  was.  really  a  congeries  of  the  outlying 
members  of  many  tribes,  must  have  presented  from  the 
bef^ning  a  linguistic  mixture  and  transition;  and  it  is 
probable  that  more  than  one  intermediate  form  of  speech 
arose  within  its  confines,  between  Lancashire  and  the 
Thames.  But  the  only  specimen  of  such  we  can  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  produce  cornea  towards  the  close  of 
the  Old  EDglish  period,  in  the  gloss  to  the  Rushwortii 
Gospels,  which,  so  far  as  concerns  St  Matthew,  and  a  few 
Terses  of  St  John  zviii,  is  probably  in  a  Mercian  dialect 
At  least  it  presents  a  phase  of  the  language  which  in 
inflexional  decay  standa  about  midway  bettreen  the 
West-Sazon  and  the  Northumbrian  glosses,  to  which  it  is 
yet  posterior  in  time.  But  soon  after  the  Conqiieat  we 
find  an  undoubted  midland  dialect  in  the  Transition  stage 
from  Old  to  Middle  Englieh,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
ancient  Mercia,  in  a  district  bounded  on  the  south  and 
south-east  by  the  Saxon  Middlesex  and  Essex,  and  on  the 
east  and  north  by  the  East  Anglian  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
and  the  Danish  settlements  on  the  Trent  and  Humber.  In 
this  district,  and  in  the  monastery  of  Peterborough,  cne  of 
the  copies  of  the  Old  English  Chronicle,  transcribed  al^o'jt 
1120,  was  written  up  by  two  succeeding  handa  to  the 
death  of  Stephen  iu  1154.  The  section  from  1122  to 
1131,  written  in  the  lattsr  year,  shows  the  same  confusion 
as  in  I^yamon  between  Old  English  forms  and  those  of  a 
still  simpler  Middle  English,  impatient  to  rid  itself  of  the 
inflexional  trammels  which  V7e;a  e'-:li,  though  in  wealceucd 
forms,  BO  tightly  hugged  tixwXi  of  tbe  I'hamea  And  in 
the  condndtDg  section  TTcittcu  in  1154  we  find  Middle 


English  fairly  started  on  its  career  A  ipedmen  of  thU 
new  tongue  will  bait  ihow  tha  change  tiiat  had  taken 
plac& 

1140  A.D. — And  te  eod  of  Angxu  watrd  ded,  and  bu  | 
snne  Henri  toe  to  )«  rica.    And  te  cuan  of  France  tfrdolds  ' 
fra  be  king,  and  scse  com  to  ^  lunge  eorl  Henri,  attd  he 
toe  hire  to  wine,  and  al  Peiton  mid  hire,  fa  ferde  he  mid  i 
micel  ferd  into  Engleland  and  Kan  castles — ajid  ts  kuig 
ferde   agenes  hiin  mid  micel   mare  ferd.  ^^wathets 
fuhtten  hi  noht  oc  ferden      mvc^Ucop  and  to  wise  men 
betwax  heom,  and  makede  that  sahte  that  te  king  scalds 
ben  lauerd  and  king  wile  he  Uuede.  and  eeft«r  his  dsi  ' 
ware  Henri  king,  and  he  helde  him  for  fader,  and  he  hisi  | 
for  ennqi  and  sib  and  Bslifee  ■colds  ben  befewyz  haesi,  ' 
and  on  at  Engleland.^ 

With  this  may  be  oontntted  a  spadniMi  (rf  aoutbem  ' 
English,  at  least  25  years  later  (Hatton  Goepels,  Lake  1 46).*  ; 

Sa  ew»8  Ifaria :  li^aBnlemeTBeddrihten,  aodmingiit  | 
ge-blis8ode  on  gode  mineit  ludenda  For  ^am  ^  he  ge-  I 
seah  his  Jiinene  aadmodi^see.  SoQlice  henen-forS  ne  ' 
eadige  s^^eS  ^e  cneomesse ;  for  ^ajn  ^  ma  mydiele  { 
^Qg  dyde  se  |«  nibfyg  ya ;  and  his  name  ia  balig,  isd 
his  mildheurtuysse  of  cneMnisea  on  atSHnesae  Um  en-  I 
draedende.,  Heworhte  maegne  onl^  eume;  he  toKbalde  j 
)>a  ofermode,  on  moda  heora  heortaa.  He  woip  }k  m»  i 
of  setlle,  and  ta  eadmode  be  np^itjiot  Hyngrieade  h>  I 
mid  gode  ge-mde,  and  ^  ofennode  ydele  fw-let  Ht  i 
afeng  israel  his  mihti  and  gemynds  hu  mildheortqye; 
Swa  he  sprssc  to  nre  fiederen  Alnahame^  and  his  sb&  j 
on  a  weorldft  | 

The  MiDDLB  EirauaB  sta^  was  pre^minendy  the 
DuiUctal  period  of  the  language.    It  was  not  till  after  | 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century  that  Engliah  obuioed 
official  recognition  as  a  language.    For  three  centnriei,  | 
thentfore^  ^ere  was  no  stauidard-  form  of  speech  wfaick  ^ 
claimed  any  pre-eminence  orer  the  others.    The  wiiteit  of  | 
each  district  wrote  in  ^e  dialect  familiar  to  them ;  and  | 
between  extreme  forms  the  difference  was  so  great  t*  to  j 
amount  to'aninteliigibility ;  works  written  for  soothem  I 
Englishmen  had  to  be  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men  of  the  north 

"  In  sotherin  xxi^ia  was  it  drawin. 

And  tnmid  ie  hane  it  till  ur  awin 

Langage  of  yt  norlhin  lede 

That  can  na  noUdr  In^ia  rede.** 

Cursor  Mmdi,  20,064- 

Three  main  dialects  weredistdngui^hed  otmtemporsiy  , 
writers,  as  in  the  often-quoted  passage  from  IVevisa's  trass-  j 
lation  of  Higden's  Polychronicon  completed  in  1387:—  ' 

"  Also  Englysche  men  hadde  fram  be  bygynnjnge 

])re  maner  speche,  Soa]>eron,  Norjieron,  and  Myddel  q«clie 
(in  pe  myddel  of  ^  lond)  as  hy  come  of  pre  maner  peoi^e  i 
of  Gliermania.  ....  Also  of  l>e  forseyde  Saxon  tonge,  lg»X 
jn  deled  a  ))re,  and  ys  abyde  Bcarslydu  vi^  fetw  I 
upbadyschd  men  and  ya  gret  wondui,  for  men  of  }t'fA 
wi^  men  of  pe  west,  as  hyt  were  under  ^  same  |ait  of  : 
heyrenet  aconle^  more  in  sounynge  of  sjieche  |»a  men  of 
y9  nor)>  wi^  men  of  be  sou^;  }>etfore  hyt  ys  fait  Uenii,  | 
[rat  bu^  men  of  mydiul  Engelond,  as  hyt  w«a  partenen  of  ; 
]>e  endes,  nndnrstonde^  betre     syde  longages  Nocfovi 
and  Soujwron,  ban  lfor|)em  and  Sou^m  nndontondef  ' 
oyjier  oyer" 

The  modem  study  of  these  Middle  En^ieh  dulectis 
initiated  by  Mr  Gamett,  and  elaborated  by  Dr  Bid^  | 
Morris,'  has  shown  that  they  were  zeadify  diatii^piishsd  i 

^  Earie,  7W         Soxon  Ounmiiia panUO,  1805,  p.  MS. 

*  Skea^  Anglo-Saxon  and  SofthmOrian  OotpeU,  1071 

*  Se«  hU  Early  EngluK  AUitendif  Fonu.  tot  tha  Barlr  Sb|M 
Text  SodQt7,  186{;  MiMtoricnl  OuHines  o/XmfltA  Aeeidenet,  ISTOi 
and  £Umcntarj/  Laioni  in  Uiitorieal  SmgUAihammar  1974. 
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the  conjagKtioQ  of  tlia  present  tonas  oi  the  Terb,  which  in 
Epical  spocimeiu  was  as  follows : — 
Southern. 
Ich  dnga.  We  singe^. 

pou  ungest.  je  ainge^. 

He  aiiige|i^  Uy  atigty. 

,  MidUnuL 
IcSx,  I.  Binga.  We  singeiL 

pou  singait.  |e  siiujeii. 

He  singefk  H7,  uei,  Nogeo. 

Nortkem. 

Ic  I,  87ng(e>  We  8yiig(e),  We  M  ijiigMk 
pu  sjDgei.  SB  B7ng(e),  je  fooks  vyopa. 

He  syDgflB.  Thay  B]rDg(eX  Hen  ayngee. 

Of  Uieae  the  eoutbefn  is  eimply  the  dA.  West>S«zoii,  widi 
tiie  Towela  lereUed  to  &    The  northern  eeoond  penon  in 
•n  is  older  thaa  the  eonthem  and  Weet  Saxon  ^  /  bnt  the 
■M     the  third  person  and  plural  is  derired  from  an  oUer 
•ttky  the  change  of  -th  into  •<  beiog  found  in  proerese  in  the 
thu-ham  glrases  of  the  10th  century.    In  the  lunral,  when 
ieeompanied  by  the  pronoun  subject,  the  mrb  had  already 
dropped  the  inflexions  entirely  aa  in  Modem  English.  Ikb 
origin  of  the  -m  plural  in  the  midland  dialect^  unknown  to 
Old  English,  has  been  a  matter  of  ^njecture ;  most  pro- 
b^>ly  it  is  an  instance  ot  form-ineUing,  the  inflexion  of  the 
pnaent  indieatiTe  being  assimilated  to  that  of  the  past,  and 
the  preaent  and  paat  sobjunctiTe,  in  all  of  iriiieh  was 
Uie  plural  termination.    In  the  declension  of  nouns,  a^jec- 
tivei,  and  pronounB>  the  northern  dialect  had  attained 
before  the  end  of  ttie  ISth  cenbuy  to  the  simplicity  of 
Modem  Eogliah,  while  die  soakhem  dialect  still  retained  a 
IsrgB  nninber  tA  mikmmnnm^  and  the  midland  a  cmisiderable 
nemb«r.   The  dialects  differed  also  in  phonology,  for  while 
Oa  northem  generally  retained  the  hand  or  gnttnial  values 
of  ^  ^,  «r,  these  were  in  the  two  otl^  dialects  palatalized 
bafon  front  vowels  into         and  ik    Kyrk^  ckinhe  or 
-ekureh;  bryg,  hridgtt  tayie,  ArUtf  am  exani^ea.  The 
original  d  in  lUbt,  mtfr,  preserred  in  the  northwn  ttane, 
wutrtt  became  e  elsew^ret  aa  in  ileit^  moiy.    So  that  the 
north  presented  the  general  aq>ect  of  conserration  of  old 
■onada  with  the  moat  thorough-going  dissolution  of  old  in- 
flexions ;  the  south,  a  teaacions  retention  of  the  inflexions, 
with  an  extensive  revolution  in  the  soonda.   In  one  import- 
ant respect,  however,  phonetic  decay  was  far  ahead  in  the 
north :  the  final  « to  which  all  the  old  vowels  had  been 
levelled  during  the  Transition  period,  and  which  is  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  Middle  English  in  the  midland 
and  aonthem  dialects,  became  mute,  t,«.,  disappeared,  in 
t&ft  northern  dialect  before  the  latter  emerged  from  its 
three  centuries  of  obscuration,  shortly  before  1300.  So 
thoroughly  modern  did  its  form  consequently  become  that 
we  might  almost  call  it  Modem  English,  and  aay  that  the 
Middle  En^iah  stage  of.the  northern  dialect  is  lost.  For 
comparison  with  the  other  dialects,  however,  the  same 
nomenclature  may  be  used,  and  we  may  class  as  Middle 
Kiglish;  the  eztenaive  literature  which  northem  England 
ptodnced  during  the  14th  century.    The  earliest  specimen 
is  probaUy  the  Metrical  Fsalter  in  the  Cotton  Library,^ 
eo^ed  daring  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  from  an  original  of 
tha  previous  century.    This  is  followed  by  the  gigantic 
vo^fled  paraphrase  of  Scripture  history  caUed  the  Cursor 
Muttdi,^  also  composed  before  1300.    The  dates  of  the 
numerous  alliterative  romances  in  this  dialect  cannot  be 
datnmined  with  exactness,  as  all  aurviva  in  later  copies, 
bat  it  ia  probable  that  many  of  them  are  not  latn  than 
'  1300.    In  the  14th  century  appeared  the  theological  and 
devotional  works  of  Richard  Kolle  the  anchorits  of 

>  F^lltoil  for  tha  Snrteaa  Sodat;,  to  IUt.  J.  Swreuoa. 

■  blltad  far  tha  Early  ta^it  Text  B00M7,     Bar.  Dr  HorAx 


Hampole,  Dan  Jon'Oaytri^,  William  of  Nassington,  and 
other  writers  whose  names  are  unknown ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  tiie  century,  specimens  of  the  language  also  appear 
from  Scotland  both  in  public  documents  and  the  poetical 
works  of  John  Barbour,  whoce  language,  barring  minute 
pointa  of  orthography,  is  identical  with  that  of  theomtem- 
porary  northern  E^lish  writers. 

In  the  soutlura  dialect,  the  work  of  Layamon  was  sno- 
oeeded  at  an  intarral  estimated  at  from  10  to  35  years  by 
the  Ancren  Riwle  ot  "  Bule  of  Nuns,"  written  for  a  sniall 
sisterhood  at  Tarrant-Kainee,  in  -Dorsetshire,  in  which  we 
find  the  Middle  English  stage  fnlly  developed,  and  also  re- 
cognize a  dialectal  characteristic  which  had  probably  lon|; 
prevailed  in  the  sooth,  though  concealed  by  Uie  speluni^  ia 
the  use  of  ff  for  /,  as  wdle,  lall,  vordonne,  fordo,  vorto,  for 
to,  veder,  father,  vrom,  from.  Not  till  later  do  we  find  a 
recognition  of  the  parallel  ose  of  s  for  a  Among  the 
writings  which  succeed,  Tht  Ovl  and  &s  Nightingale  of 
Nicholas  de  OniMford,  of  Portesham  in  I>cmetBhire,fabont 
1250,  the  ChronieU  of  Bobert  Of  CUoncestet,  1298,  and 
Trevisa's  translaticm  of  Higden,  1387,  an  (tf  ehittf  import- 
ance in  illnstrating  the  history  of  southern  Enj^ish.  The 
earliMt  form  of  Langland's  Piera  Ploughman^  1363,  a»  pre- 
served in  theTemon  MS.,  appears  to  be  in  an  intennediate 
dialect  between  sondiera  and  midland.'  The  Kentish,  form 
of  sonthem  English  seema  to  have  retained  specially  arehaio 
featnrea ;  five  short  aemuma  m  H  of  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century  have  been  published  by  Bev.  Dr  Morris ;  bnt  the 
great  work  illnstrating  it  is  the  AyetihUe  0/ Znvfjft  (Bemorse 
of  Conscience),  1340.*  of  which  we  are  told  1^  its  author 
Dau  Michel  of  Northgate,  Eent- 

**  pet  Jfis  boo  is  y-write  mid  engliss  of  Kent ; 
pis  boc  is  y-mad  uor  lewsde  men, 
Vor  nader,  and  nor  moder,  and  uor  oper  ken, 
,  Ham  nor  to  bei3e  nram  alls  manyere  sen, 

pet  iue  hare  inwytte  ne  blene  no  nonl  wen." 
In  ita  use  of  «  (»)  and  t  for  /  and  $,  and  its  grammaticel 
inflexions,  it  presents  an  Axtreme  type  of  southern  speech, 
with  vowel  peculiarities  specially  Kentish ;  and  in  com- 
parison with  contemporary  midland  English  works,  it  looks 
like  a  fossil  of  two  centuries  earlier. 

Turning  from  the  dialectal  extremes  of  the  Middle 
English  to  the  midland  speech,  which  we  left  at  the  closing 
leaves  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicio  ot  1154,  we  find  a 
rapid  development  of  this  dialect,  which  was  before  long  to 
become  the  national  literary  language.  As  waa  natnr^  in 
a  tract  of  country  which  stretched  from  Lancaster  to  Essex, 
a  very  considerable  variety  ia  found  in  thedocumentawhidi 
agree  in  preaenting  the  leading  midland  features,  those  of 
L&ncaahire  and  Lincolnshire  approaching  the  northern 
dialect  both  in  vocabulary,  phonetic  charaieter,  and  greater 
neglect  of  inflexions.  Bnt  this  diversity  diminishes  aa  we 
advance.  The  firat  great  work  is  Onniflinn,  or  SMtrical 
Scripture  paraphaae  of  Orm  orOrminfinitten  ebont  ISOO, 
it  ia  generally  aasnmed,  in  Linednshite  or  Nott^  though 
there  is  mnoh  to  be  said  for  the  nug^bonrhood  of  Oraiakirk 
in  Lnnwshire.  Anyhow  the  dialeet  has  a  dedded  nnaok 
of  the  uirth,  and  shows  fw  the  first  time  tn  Engllsfa  litera- 
tore  a  luge  perceatage  of  Scandinavian  words,  derived  fron 
the  Duidi  settiers,  who,  in  adopting  English,  had  preserved 
a  vaat  number  of  their  anceatral  forms  of  speech,  whioh  were 
in  time  to  pass  hito  the  eomm«i  language,  of  whldi  thqr 
now  constitute  some  of  the  most  familiu  wwda.  Xunt^ 
buU,  disf  dieell,  ill,  tid,  twiw,  tanu,  thrim,  wowd^  wfay, 

*  S7u  Vition  «f  WitliaM  anutminf  FUn  tlu  PUvghmaH  iiltta 
Is  thna  dUronat  tacautOM  'bj  tha  tnthor,  «U  of  whioh  hvn  bm 
edlud  for  tha  Euly  Eagliili  Taxt  Boelatr  by  Bar,  W.  W.  Bkaat. 

*  Edltwl  hj  R«T.  Dr  Horrli  for  Early  E&glUb  Taxt  Soclotr.  In  1 9M. 
■  Bm  s  l!ot  In  Ur  Elngton  Oliphukt  t  Sovrui  tf  3taHdarji_EnfftMt 

p,  »7,  s  work  In  wUoh  tha  hUtorjr  of  Klddla  Eafllah  to  sanlrably 
«UTalopad. 
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art  words  from  tliii  aource,  which  appear  fint  in  Uie  woric 
of  Onn,  of  which  the  followiog  linea  nay  be  quoted  :-~ 
"  pe  Jodewiashe  folkeas  boo 

hemm  Be^e,)tttt  hemm  birrde 
Twa  bakkes  Bameon  to  pa  preott 

att  kirrke-dure  brinngena ; 
Atui  te^  )>a  dideaa  bli}>eli), 

iwa  sDiom  po  boo  hemm  tahhte, 
And  brohhtenn  tw^nn  bukkesi  p»t 

Drihhtin  pmnripp  to  lakeno. 
A.Dd  att  te  kirrke-d'ire  toe 

|>e  preoat  ta  tweajoDO  bukkeai, 
And  o  ]>att  an  he  le^e  fmr 
all         aake  andrsinne^ 
And  Ul  itt  eometin4or])wi^)>  all 

tA  inntill  wilde  weaata  ; 
And  toe  and  aoaji  fatt  oberr  boce 

Drihhtin  pmrvipp  to  lakenn. 
All  piM  wasa  don  forr  here  ned, 

And  eo  forr  ure  node  ; 
For  hemm  itt  hallp  biforenn  Qodd 

to  clennaaeon  h«nm  of  ainne ; 
And     awa  ma«  itt  hellpeon  p6 
jiff  ^tt  tu  wilU  [itt]  foll^enn. 
^      )in  ^att  ta  wiUt  full  innwarrdli^ 
wipy  fnllo  troww]>e  lefenn 
All  ^t  tatt  waaa  bitaonedd  tar, 
to  lefenn  and  to  trowwenn." 

WhU^s  Ormulum,  I.  1321. 
Tito  author  of  the  Ormulum  was  a  phonetist,  and 
employed  a  special  epelling  of  his  own  to  represent  not 
only  the  quality  but  the  q%iantilie«  of  Towels  and  conaon- 
anta, — a  circumstance  which  girea  hia  work  a  peculiar 
T^ue  to  the  iuTestigator.  . 

Thirty  years  after  the  Ormulum,  the  east  midlaad  rhypied 
Slory  of  GenetU  and  Exodua^  shows  us  the  dialect  in  a 
more  southern  form,  with  the  vowels  of  modem  English, 
In  1258  waa  issued  the  celebrated  English  proclamation 
of  Henry  IIL,  or  rather  of  Simon  de  MonUort  in  his 
name,  which,  as  the  only  public  recognition  of  the  native 
tongue  between  William  the  Conqueror  and  Edward  III., 
has  been  spoken  of  as  tlie  first  specimen  of  English.  It 
runa — 

'*  Heun  yui  godea  foltume  king  on  Engleneloande. 
Lhoaaerd  on  Yrloande.  Dnk  on  "Sotmandit  on  Aquitain« 
and  eorl  on  Aniov  Send  igretinge  to  alle  hiae  holde 
ilarde  and  ileawede  on  HnnteDdon«Bchir«.  ^»t  witen  |e  wel 
alle  )MBt  we  willen  and  vnnen  })et  {net  vre  riedeamen  alle 
optit  ]«  moare'dsl  of  heom  ]>3et  beo)>  ichoaen  purj  ua  and  fiui^ 
poet  loandea  folk  on  vro  kuneriche.  habbej*  idon  and  achollen 
doD  in  ))e  worftnesse  of  gode  and  on  vre  treow|>e.  for  |»e 
freme  of  )«  loande.  ^orj  ]>e  beai^te  of  fian  to-foien-iseide 
redesmen.  beo  stedefaaat  and  ilestinde  in  alle  |>iDge  a  buten 
sonde.  And  we  hoaten  alle  vre  treowe  in  f>e  treow))e  ptBi 
heo  vs  ojen.  )>3Bt  heo  stedefaastliche  healden  and  swerien 
to  healden  and  to  werieu  pa  isetnesses  Jiset  beon  imakede 
and  beon  to  makien  ^nrj  |>aii  to-foren  iseide  nedesmen. 
ofwr  )}Qn  ^  moare  dsl  of  heom  alswo  alse  hit  is  biforen 
iaeid.  And  )i«et  asho  ofier  heipe  |>eet  for  to  done  bi  yaa 
ilche  o|>e  a^nes  die  men.  Eijt  for  to  done  and  to  foangen. 
And  noan  ne  nime  of  loande  ne  of  e^.  whar))ui)  }>ia 
beaijte  muje  beon  ilet  o|>er  iwaraed  on  onie  wise.  And 
jif  oni  o|)er  onie  cumen  her  onjenes  ;~  we  willen  and  hoaten 
^aet  alle  vre  treowe  heom  healden  deadliche  ifoan.  And 
for  )Kst  we  willen  t>»t  ]>iB  beo  stedefteat  and  lestindtf ;  we 
senden  jiw  ^ia  writ  open  iseined  wi|r  vre  seeL  to  halden  a- 
manges  ^w  me  hord.  Witnesso  vs  seluen  let  Lundene.  |Kine 
F^et«n|>9  day.  on  |>e  Monfn  of  Octobr«  In  ^  Xm>-aQd- 

<  Eaittd  r«  tha  EuI?  r.nglt«h  Te>t-Soclet7  by  Dr  Uurrii^  1Q«5. 


fowertij^  )sare  of  vre  cnminge.    And  )ia  we*  idon  letforea 

vre  iaworene  redeamen.  

*'  And  al  on  ^  ilche  worden  ia  isend  in  to  seonhce  o^ 
shcire  ouer  al  )>aBr6  kuneiielu  on  Engleneloande.  and  ek  in 

tel  Irelonda." 

As  to  the  dialect  of  thia  document,  it  ia  more  soathera 
than  anything  else,  with  a  alight  midland  admixture,  and 
repreaenta  no  doubt  the  London  'speech  of  the  daj'. 
London  being  in  a  Saxon  county,  and  contigoons  to  the 
Saxon  Kent  and  Surrey,  had  certainly  at  first  a  aouthem 
dialect ;  but  its  position  as  the  capital,  as  well  aa  it* 
proximity  to  the  midland  district,  made  its  dialect  man  and 
more  midland.  E^en  in  Chaucer,  however,  it  has  still 
southern  features,  for  Chaucer's  language  ia  well  known  to 
be  more  aonthem  than  standard  English  eventnaUy  becama 
Infiexionally,  the  proclamation  is  mUch  more  ardiaic  than 
the  OennU  and  Exodut  or  Orm^um;  but  it  closely 
resembles  th'e  old  Kentish  Sermona  and  Prowerbt  ijf  Aynd 
in  the  southern  dialect  of  1 250. 

In  the  writings  of  the  cecond  half  of  this  ceutary,  the 
langoage  becomes  rapidly  more  modem  in  aapect,  till  we 
arrive  about  1 300  at  the  name  of  Robert  of  Brunne  in  south 
Lincolnahire,  witli  whom  we  paas  from  the  Early  to  the  Later 
Middle  EngUah.  Different  tests  and  different  dates  have 
indeed  been  proposed  for  subdividing  the  Middle  Engliili, 
but  tiie  most  important  ia  that  of  Mr  Heniy  Niod,  based 
on  the  discovery  that  in  the  ISth  century,  aa  ia  Ormin, 
the  Old  English  short  vowels  in  an  open  syllable  atill  retained 
their  short  q\iantity,  aa  n4ma,  6ver,  nlU ;  but  by  the 
beginning  of  the  Hth  century  they  were  lengthened 
to  nd-me,  o-ver,  niS-U,  a  change  which  has  also  taken 
place  at  a  particular  period  in  all  the  Teutonic,  and  even 
the  Romance  languages,  aa  in  bud~no  for  M-akm,  eAm 
for  cd-nm,  Ac,  The  lengthening  of  tlie  penolt  left  th* 
final  syllable  by  contrast  shortened  or  weakened,  and  paved 
the  way  for  t^e  disappearance  of  final  e  in  the  cenCuiy 
following,  through  the  stages  no-nu^  nd-m^  nd-ai',  fiAa, 
the  one  long  syllable  in  rum(e).  bung  the  quantitative 
equivalent  of  the  two  short  syUablea  in  luHnj;  and  thu 
came  the  idea  that  mute  «  makes  a  preoeding  Towd  Iook 
the  troth  being  that  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  mads 
the  «  mnta  The  late  Muldle  En^ish  produced  t^a  prose 
of  Mandeville  and  Wyoliffe,  and  the  poetry  of  Cauooer, 
with  whom  it  may  be  said  to  have  enlminatedl,  ud  ia 
whose  writbgs  tta  main  diaracteristiea  as  ^jstinct  fntm  0^ 
and  Modem  EngUah  may  be  sbndiad.  Thua,  wa  find  final 
«  in  foU  nsa  representing  Bomenns  original  vowsli  and 
terminations  a* 

Him  tiiooghti  ihat  his  horti  woUi  brek^ 
in  Old  English— 

Him  Jruhte  Juat  his  heorte  wolde  brecan, 
which  may  be  compared  with  Uie  modem  Qerman — 

Ihm  danchto  dasz  scia  Bern  wcUte  brechen. 
In  nouns  the  -e»  of  the  plural  And  genitiTa  case  is  >^ 
ayllabic — 

Reede  as  the  bentl-es  of  a  sow-es  eer-ea. 
Several  old  genitives  and  plural  forms  continued  to  euiit, 
and  the  dative  or  prepositional  case  often  has  a  finsl  a 
Adjectives  retain  so  much  of  the  old  declensian  as  to  hftv* 
■4  in  the  defiuite  form  and  in  the  pkual— 

The  tend-re  eropp-«s  and  the  yoiig*  souu. 

And  aaal-*  fowl-es  maken  b^ocUb 

Numerons  old  forms  of  comparison  wer«  inwe^iAichbn 
not  coma  down  to  Modem  English,  as  htrrtt/nrt,  k^ff^t 
Aexf- higher,  &ither,  longor,  highost  In  tha  poaoon^ 
ieh  lingered  a^ongnde  of  //  fe  was  only  ncsnittatiTei  and  yw 
objective  ;  the  northem  tAei  had  digpoMossed  Ite  soatbem 
hjf,  bQt  her  and  hem  (thgitmod«i^Vi»PtwiH?tt& 
against  their  and  thein.    The  verb  is  /  /oiQ  <ilpti 
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ie  larefA ;  but  in  th*  ploml  low^  ia  intwehMiged  with 
tt9^  as  rhjine  or  eai^ny  reqoins.  So  in  tiie  plant  of 
tha  pait  tw  topt-dm  or  lovide.  The  infinitiTe  kIso  ends  in 
en,  often  «,  elmjt  syllabic  The  present  participle,  in 
Old  English  -ende,  pessiog  through  -tiM^  hM  been  con- 
foonded  with  the  rerbal  noon  in  -ynfff,  -yfff,  as  in  Modem 
EnglisL  The  put  participle  laig^j  retains  the  prefix  y- 
or  i-,  representing  the  Old  Euglish  gf,  aa  in  i-ronne,  y-don, 
ran,  dona  Han/  old  Terb  fonns  still  oootinued  in 
eztstence.  The  adoption  of  French  words,  not  only  those 
of  Konnan  introduction,  but  those  snbseqnentlj  intiodnced 
under  the  Angevin  kings,  to  supply  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
English  ones,  which  had  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
litetatuze  since  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  English  period, 
had  now  readied-  iU  dimax;  later  times  added  manj 
more,  bat  they  also  dropped  many  that  wen  in  xagolar  use 
wiUi  Cihancer  and  hia  contemporaries. 

Cliancer'B  great  contemporary,  William  Lftngland,  in'hia 
HsMMt  <^  WUliam  eomeemmg  Pitr»  tke  /You^Amait,  and  his 
imitator  the  anthor  of  Pimt  (Af  Plat^hman^a  Creda  (about 
IMO)  used  the  CM  Englidi  aUitentiTe  Temfleation  Ua 
Ute  but  time  in  tha  aoatL  Bl^e  had  made  its  ^peai^ 
anee  in  tiw  langnage  shortly  after  ths  GonqttMt— if  not 
alreadj  ktunrn  before;  and  in  the  mth  and  midlands  it 
became  deddedly  more  populu  thui  aUitan^n;  the 
toer  retained  its  bold  much  Itmger  In  the  north,  whan 
it  was  vrittoi  eren  after  1500 :  manj  tA  tha  norQiera 
nmaaees  are  either  aimplv  illiteratiTe,  vt  haw  both 
illiteration  and  rhyma  To  umn  Aaiaetaristies  of  narthara 
ud  southern  vena  respectirely  Chancer  aUndea  in  tha 
prdogne  of  the  **Fertoiie,''  who,  what  called  npon  for  hi* 
t&le,  said— 

**  But  tmstetli  wel ;  I  am  a  ect^hema  man, 
I  cannot  geate  rom,  ram,  ntf,  by  letter, 
And,  Qod  wot^  rima  hold  I  bnt  lite!  better : 
And  ^aif nre,  if  yon  lii^  I  wot  not  j^oae, 
I  wi4  yon  tell  a  utd  tale  ia  proaek* 
ne  changes  from  Old  to  Middle  English  may  be  tommed 
thos : — Lose  of  a  large  part  of  the  native  Tocabnlaiy,  and 
■doption  of  E^mich  wcwda  to  supply  the  blank ;  not  infire- 
qiunt  adoptimi  of  Frendi  words  as  synonyms  of  existing 
■stiTO  onea;  modernisation  of  the  English  words preserre^ 
TDwel  change  in  a  definite  direction  fron  baex  to  front, 
ud  from  c^ten  to  dose,  a  becoming  0, 9  tending  to  et^  «  to 
eii,«(ito^4tos^Mto  I,  and  by  advance  of  oonaimante 
fnm  guttural  to  palatal;  obscuration  of  vowel*  after  the 
•SBm^  and  eepeci^ly  of  final  a,  0,  w  to  i;  ocmaequent  oon- 
fnnon  and  loss  of  old  inflexions,  and  their  repla^ment  by 
pr^cntion^  anziliaTy  verbs^  and  rules  of  position ;  aban- 
dmunent  of  alliteration  for  itmne  ;  and  great  derelopment 
of  (QaleotB,  in  consequence  of  thoe  being  no  staacbutt  or 
noopusad  ^pe  <d  Engtish. 

But  the  recognition  cams  at  length.  By  the  reign  of 
Edward  ICL,  French  was  so  littie  known  in  England,  even 
in  the  families  of  the  grea%  that  about  1350  "John 
Comwal,  a  mayatere  of  gramere,  chaungede  ^  lore  in 
^uuere  soole  tmcf  constmcdon  of  [C&,,/Vom]Fr^rnschinto 
Engj^adi;''*  and  in  1362-3  English  by  statute  took  the 
phcs  of  French  in  the  pleadings  in  courts  of  law.  Every 
nason  oonsEnred  that  this  "  English  "  should  be  the  mid- 
land dialect  It  was  the  intermediate  dialect,  intelligible, 
u  Tnvisa  has  told  us,  to  both  extremes,  even  when  these 
failed  to  be  inteUigibls  to  each  other ;  in  its  south-eastern 
funa,  it  was  the  language  of  London,  where  the  snpreme 
Isv  courts  were,  the  centre  of  political  and  commercial 
hfs ;  it  was  the  language  in  which  the  Wycliffite  versions 
liad  ^len  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  people  ;  the  languAge 
ia  which  Chancer  had  raised  English  poetry  to  a  height  -of 


•xceUence  admired  and  imitated  by  contemporaries  and 
f cowers.  And  accordingly  after  ths  end  of  the  1 4th 
century,  all  Englishmen  who  thooght  they  had  anything  to 
say  wiffth  listening  to  said  it  in  the  midland  speech. 
Trevisa's  own  work  wsS  almost  the  last  liteiaiy  effort  of 
the  southern  dialect ;  henceforth  it  was  but  a  rustic  patois, 
which  the  dramatist  might  use  to  give  local  colouring  to 
his  oeations,  as  Shakespeare  uses  it  to  complete  Edgar^ 
peasant  disguise  in  L«ar,  or  which  19tii  century  research 
might  disinter  to  iUostrate  obscure  chapters  in  the  history 
of  language.  And  though  the  northern  English  proved  a 
litUe  more  stubborn,  it  disappeared  also  from  literature  in 
England ;  but  in  Scotland,  which  had  now  become  politically 
and  socially  estranged  from  England,  it  continued  its 
course  as  the  national  language  of  the  country,  attaining  in 
the  16th  and  16th  centuries  a  distinct  development  and 
high  litaraiy  culture,  for  the  details  of  which  readers  an 
referred  to  the  artids  on  ScoTnsH  Lahooaok 

The  15th  eentuiy  of  English  history,  with  its  bloody 
IVeach  war  abroad,  and  Wan  of  tJto  Boses  at  hmu^  ms  a 
barren  |ieriod  in  Utentnre^  and  a  transition  one  in  language, 
witnessing  the  deca^  and  disappearance  of  the  final  ^  ad 
most  (rfthesyUabicmfieximis  of  Middle  EngUaL  Alisaflj 
by  1420,  in  Chauoer's  disciple  Hoccleva,  final  «  was  qnitt 
uncertain  ;  in  Lydgata  it  was  practicaU;  gons^  In  14fi0 
the  wiitings-of  Fscocks  ag^nst  the  WydiBBtes  show  the 
Teibal  inflexiims  in  -en  in  a  state  of  obsolescenos ;  fas  has 
still  the  southern  pronouns  her  and  hem  for  the  northern 
tMr,  am,— 

"  And  hers-^ens  holi  seriptnn  wole  M  man  aehuldsn 
lacks  ^  coneiyng  which  wommen  achuden  hane^  &  thei 
schnUen  so  la^a  bi  ^  hseris  at  hsr  hssdia  sehnldso 
be  achome,  it  schulda  not  grows  in  Isng^  doon  as 
wommouys  heer  echolde  grows.  .... 

"Also  hera-wi^  into  ft  open  siit  of  ymagiB  in  open 
diiroh)%  alls  psple^  msn  &  wommsn  a  childien  mowe  ciMne 
whanns  snsn  ^  widen  in  sQh  ^e  of  day,  but  so 
mowe  )wi  not  ooma  in-to  ^  vce  bokia  to  ne  delyuerad  to 
h«n  nsi^  to  bs  red  bifon  hem ;  &  ^ore,  as  for  to 
Boona  A  otU  cone  into  rsmembraunca  of  a  long  mater  bi 
ech  «mi  penioon,  and  also  aa,  forto  make  )«t  )*e  mu 
psnoMsi  coms  into  remsmbiannce  of  a  mater,  ymagis  & 
{octniia  senran  In  a  specialer  maner  tan  bokis  doon,  poaj 
in  an  ojm  maner  ful  sntstanciali  boxis  semen  bettw  into 
remembraaneing  of  ^  same  materia  {mn  ymsgis  &  picturis 
doon ;  &  peHon,  poof  writing  semen  weel  into  remem- 
braaneing npon  be  bifore  seid  ^ingis,  jit  not  at  ]»  ful : 
ForwU  fe  bokis  nan  not  f«  avail  t^remembrauncing  now 
seid  whiche  ymagis  ban." ' 

The  change  of  tiw  language  during  the  second  period  of 
Transition,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  dialectal  differences,  is 
quaintly  expressed  a  generaticm  later  by  Caxtfm,  who  in  the 
prologue  to  one  of  the  last  of  his  works,  hia  translation  of 
Virgil's  Eneydo*  (1490),  speaks  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in 
pleasing  all  readers  : — 

'*  I  doubted  that  it  sholda  not  please  some  geotylmen, 
whiche  late  blamed  me,  sayeng,  y'  in  my  translacyons  I 
had  ouer  curyons  termes,  whiche  coud  not  be'  vnderstande 
of  comyn  peple,  and  desired  me  to  vse  olde  and  homely 
termes  in  my  translacyons.  And  fayn  wolde  I  satysfy 
eueiy  meo  ;  and  so  to  doo,  toke  an  olde  boke  and  redde 
therin ;  and  certaynly  the  cnglysshe  was  so  mde  and  brood 
that  I  coude  not  wele  vnderstande  it.  And  also  my  iorde 
abbot  of  Westmynster  ded  do  shewe  to  me  late  ccrtayn 
euydences  wryton  in  olde  englysshe  for  to  reduce  it  in  to 
our  englyashe  now  vsid.  And  certaynly  it  was  wretpn  in 
suche  wyse  that  it  was  more  lyke  to  dutcbe  than  englysahe ; 
I  coode  not  reduce  ne  brynge  it  to  be  vnderstonden.  And 
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Aertajoly,  oar  langam  now  vsed  vaiyetlt  fem  firom  tluit 
whiche  was  TBed-and  spoken  vb&n  I  vas  bonuu  For  ws 
•DgljishemHi  ben  boms  racier  the  domyoseyon  of  the 
mona^  whiehe  is  neoer  stedfaete,  but  ener  waaerynge,  mx- 
ynge  one  aeaaoa,  and  wuietb  and  dycreaaeth  aQotber  season, 
And  that  comyn  eoglysshe  that  is  spoken  in  one  shyre 
myeth  from  a  notbar.  In  so  much  that  in  my  days  hap- 
MOtBd  that  certayn  marebanntw  were  in  a  abip«  in  tamyse, 
for  to  bane  sayled  oner  the  lea  into  zeland*^  and  for  lacke 
of  wynde  thei  taryed  atte  fodond,  and  went*  to  lande  for 
to  refreshe  them.  And  one  of  theym  named  sheffelde,  a 
mereer,  cam  in  to  an  hows  and  axed  for  mete,  and  speey- 
ally  be  axyd  after  eggys,  And  tiie  goode  wyf  anawerde, 
that  she  ooade  speke  no  frensbe.  And  the  marcbaont 
was  angry,  for  be  also  conde  speke  no  frensbe,*  bnt  wolde 
bane  badde  egges ;  and  she  rnderstode  hym  not  And 
tbenne  at  Uste  a  nother  sayd  tbat  be  wolde  bane  eyren  ; 
then  the  good  wyf  aayd  that  aba  Tnderstod  bym  weL  Loo ! 
what  abolde  a  man  in  tbyae  dayea  now  wiyte,  egges  or 
eyren  t  certaynly,  it  is  barde  to  playse  enery  man,  by 
cause  of  dyneraite  A  cbaange  of  langage.  For  in  these 
Aajob,  eoery  man  tbat  is  in  ony  repntaoyon  in  his  countra 
vyll  Ttter  bis  eomynycaoyon  and  maters  in  enobe  manors 
&  termes  tbat  fewe  min  shall  Toderstonde  tbeym.  And 
som  honest  and  grete  clerkes  haae  ben  wytb  me,  and 
deeirod  me  to  wryte  the  moete  ontyoos  termes  tbat  I  oonde 
fynde.  And  thoa  bytwene  playn,  mde,  and  coryona,  I 
stands  abasehed ;  bat  in  my  Judgemente,  the  comyn  termes 
t(iat  be  dayli  Tsed  ben  lyghter  to  be  rnderstonde  than  the 
dde  aod  anncyent  englyaabe." 

In  the  productions  of  Caztoo  a  press,  we  see  Uie  passage 
from  Utddle  to  Modem  EngUsh  completed.  The  eariier  of 
these  hare  stiti  an  occasional  verbal  plnral  in  -n,  especially 
in  the  word  thei/  ben;  the  southern  her  and  htm  of  Uiddle 
English  vary  with  the  northern  aod  Modem  English  their, 
thm.  In  the  late  works,  the  older  forms  bare  been  practi- 
cally ousted,  and  the  year  li%S,  which  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  the  Tndor  dynasty,  may  be  oonveniently 
put  as  that  which  closed  the  Middle  EngUsb  transition,  and 
introduced  Modem  English.  Both  in  the  completion  of 
this  result,  and  in  its  comparative  permaneoce,  the  printing 
press  had  an  important  shara  By  its  exclasiTe  patronage 
of  the  midland  speech,  it  raised  it  still  higher  above  the 
sister  dialects,  and  secured  its  abiding  victory.  As  books 
were  multiplied  and  found  their  way  into  every  ooroer  of 
the  land,  and  the  art  of  reading  became  a  more  common 
acquirement,  the  man  of  Northnmberland  or  of  Somerset- 
shire had  forced  npon  Ms  attention  tbe  book-English  io 
which  alone  these  were  printed.  This  became  ia  torn  the 
model  for  his  own  writings,  and  by  and  by,  if  he  made  any 
preteuaions  to  education,  of  bis  own  speech,  written 
form  of  the  langoage  also  tended  to  nniformity.  In  previ- 
ous periods  the  scribe  made  bu  own  spelling  with  a  primary 
aim  at  ezpreasingbis  own  apeeehf  according  «>  the  partiea- 
lar  values  attacbod  by  himself  at  his  eontenpmriei  to  the 
letters  uvd  combimitiona  ci  Ibe  alphabet,  thon^  liaUe  to 
disturbance  In  tbe  most  oonmion  words  and  ooml»nati6na 
by  bis  ocular  recollections  of  tbe  spelling  of  othan.  But 
after  tbe  introduction  of  printing  this  oenlar  reoognttion 
of  words  became  ever  more  and  more  an  aim ;  tiie  book 
addressed  tbe  mmd  directly  through  the  eye,  instead  of 
circnitonsly  throoj^  eye  and  ear ;  and  thus  there  waa  a 
oontinaons  tendencT*  for  mitten  words  and  parts  of  wirds 
to  be  leduoed  to  a  un^e  form,  and  that  the  moat  nsnal,  or 
through  some  accident  tbe  best  known,  but  not  necessarily 
that  which  would  have  been  choeen  bad  the  ear  been 
called  in  as  umpire.  Modem  Eoglisb  epetling,  with  its 
rigid  uniformity  as  to  individual  results  and  wbimsical 
caprice  as  to  principles,  is  tbe  creation  of  the  printing-of&ce, 
ibs  viotoiy  which,  after  a  ceutniy  and  a  bw  of  struggle. 


mechanical  convaniance  won  over  natural  bn'Ula.  Beddas 
eventually  creating  a  uniformity  ia  wiitiog,  the  introdnetiui 
of  printiug  made  or  at  least  ratified  tome  important 
changes.  The  British  and  Old  English  form  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  luv  already  been  referred  to.  This  the 
Norman  Cobqnest  was  superaeded  by  an  alphabet  with 
tbe  French  forma  and  values  of  the  lettera.  Thus  i  Xodk 
the  place  of  the  older  e  before  c  and  qu replaced  eu; 
tbe  Norman  u  took  the  place  of  the  vfn  (f),  lie  Bat 
there  were  certain  sounds  in  English  ttn  which  Normu 
writing  had  no  provision ;  and  fw  these,  in  writing 
English,  the  native  characters  were  retained.  Thus  tia 
Old  English  g  (;),  beside  the  sound  in  go,  had  a  gnttnnl 
sound  aa  In  German  ta^,  Irish  voMff^  and  in  eertaia 
posiMons  a  palatalised  form  of  tbia  ai^oaching  y  as  in 
|rou  (if  pronounced  with  aspiration  Ayou  or  ^Ayou).  Then 
sounds  continued  to  be  written  with  the  native  fonn  of 
the  letter  aa  bur^  pur,  while  Uie  French  form  waa  used 
for  tae  aonods  in  go,  age, — one  original  letter  being  Uiu 
aplit  into  twa  So  for  the  sounds  of  th^  especially  the 
aouod  in  Mat,  tbe  Old  English  thorn  (Ji)  continued  to  be 
used.  But  as  these  characters  were  not  need  for  Frencli 
and  Latin,  their  use  even  in  English  became  disturbed 
towards  the '15th  century,  and  when  printing  was  intro- 
duced, the  founts,  cast  for  Continental  languages,  bad  no 
characters  for  them,  so  that  tb^y  diaappcArod  entirelj, 
being  replaced,  j  by  gh,  yh,  y,  and  >  by  (A.  This  was  a 
real  lose  to  tbe  English  alphabet  In  the  north  it  ia 
curiona  that  the  printers  tried  to  express  tbe  /orau  rstltei 
than  the  powers  of  these  letters,  ^d  consequently  j  irai 
represented  by  a,  the  black  letter  form  of  which  was 
oonfounded  with  it,  while  tbe  |>  was  expressed  by  y, 
which  its  MS.  form  bad  come  to  approach  or  in  aome  caset 
simukte.  So  in  early  Scotch  books  we  find  settsir,  ie,  yat, 
yem,~jffllotB,  y«,  that,  them. 

Modern  Emolish  tbos  dates  from  Caxton.  Tlie 
language  had  at  length  reached  the  all  but  inflexionlefla 
atate  which  it  now  presents.  A  single  older  verbal  form,  the 
soutbem  -eth  of  the  third  person  singular,  continued  to  be 
the  literary  prose  form  throughout  tbe  16tb  century,  bnt  the 
northern  form  in  -a  was  intermixed  with  itio  poetry  (where 
it  saved  a  syllable),  and  must  ere  long,  as  we  see  from 
Shakespeare,  have  taken  its  place  in  familiar  speech.  Hu 
fuller  an,  none,  mine,  thine,  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  I6th  cen- 
tury at  least,  were  lised  in  positions  where  their  contracted 
forms  a,  no,  my,  thy  are  now  found.  But  with  sndi 
minute  exceptions,  the  accidence  of  the  I6th  centuiywai 
the  accidence  of  the  19th.  While,  however,  the  oUei 
inflexions  had  disappeared,  there  was  as  yet  no  general 
agreement  aa  to  the  mode  Ot  their  replacement  Hence 
the  16th  century  shows  a  syntactic  licence  and  freedMs 
which  distinguishes  it  strikingly  from  Utat  of  later  timea 
The  language  seems  to  bs  ia  a  plasti<^  nnfnmed  stst^ 
and  its  writers,  as  it  wers^  e]q)eriment  with  U,  bending 
it  to  constractiona  which  now  seem  indefensiblsi  OU 
distinctions  of  case  and  mood  hsTs  disa^^ieared  from  noun 
and  verb,  without  feabion  having  yet  decided  what  pie- 
positions  or  auxillaiy  verbs  shaS  moat  fittingly  convey 
their  meaning.  Hie  laxity  of  word-order  which  was  per 
mitted  in  older  ^tes  of  tbe  language  by  the  fomai 
expreasion  of  relationa  was  often  continued  thoi^h  the 
inflexions  which  expressed  the  relations  bad  disappcarei 
Partial  analogy  was  fcdlowed  in  allowing  forms  to  he 
identified  in  one  case,  because,  in  another,  such  identifica- 
tion was  aecidentaUj  prodneed,  as  for  instance  the  part 
partidplea  of  arrtfs  and  ial»  were  made  mvit  and  totk, 
becuise  tbe  contracted  partioiples  of  5mJ  and  hrtak  wan 
hound  and  broke.  Unwy,  beeaiMa^^  drmnuog^enosa^ 
the  former  distinotioiai^trettcbb^wUniiikm  hsd 
disai^wared,  so  that  mm,  t^.t  wis  at  onoa  Qua,  uiitf^ 
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jLnd  Tef  b,  clean,  adjective,  verb,  and  adverb,  it  appeared  aa 
'J  snj  word  vhatoTor  might  be  osod  in  mj  grammatical 
rolac^ai,  'when,  it  oonTeyed  the  idea  of  the  spe^er.  Thus, 
S3  haft  been  pointed  ont  by  l)r  Abbott,  '*  700  can  happy 
your  friend,  malie«  or  foot  yoar  enemy,  or  /all  an  axe  on 
his  neck.  Tod  can  spaak  and  act  eaty^free,  excdlsnt,  yon 
can  talk  of  fair  instead  of  beaaty  (fairness),  and  a  pais  in- 
stead of  a  paUnest.  A  A«  k  used  for  a  man,  and  a  lady  is 
described  by  a  gentleman  as  *  the  fairest  «A«  he  has  yet 
beheld.*  An  adverb  can  be  nsed  aa  a  verb^  as  '  they 
atkanct  ^uAx  eyes ;  *  aa  a  noon,  '  tba  hackaard  and  abyss 
<tf  tims;'  or  aa  an  ac^ecUre,  a  *  atldem  pleaaore.'  For, 
as  he  also  lays,  "  cleaniesa  was  preferred  to  grammatical 
correctneee,  and  brevity  both  to  correctnefls  and  cleameM. 
Hence  it  was  eonmion  to  place  words  in  ihs  order  in  whioh 
tiiey  aune  appeimost  in  the  mind  without  much  regard  to 
ayntar,  and  the  result  ww  a  forciUe  and  perfeotly 
anambigcous  bat  ungrammatical  sentence,  such  as 
TIm  prinee  that  feeds  grtst  aaturca  thsy  wiU  «Uy  bia. 

or,  ts  inrtancw  of  bmify. 

Be  gofi^  of  mj  deaft  duos  o(  ny  cdau. 

It  eost  mers  to  gtt  tbsa  to  lose  In  a  dsj. 

Am  /MuaH," 

TheoB  dianwteiistics,  together  viOi  dw  preseniM  of  words 
'  oov  obsolete  or  archoi^^  ud  the  use  (rf  ozistbg  words  in 
aauBi  different  from  our  own,  as  geasnl  for  sprafit^  litoral 
for  metaphorical,  and  pie*  twno,  which  are  10  apparent  to 
eivy  reader  of  the  16th  centn^  literature,  mate  it  nwful 
to  soparata  f aWy  2£odtm  ot  Tudor  Ei^^iah  frwn  the 
rabseqnent  and  still  existing  stage,  since  the  oonseniiH  of 
tusgo  has  declared  in  &Tour  of  indiTidoal  imisee  and  eon- 
■tnutions  which  are  alone  admisaible  inordinary  langoage. 

The  ocmunencement  <rf  the  Tudor  period  was  contempo- 
nosoiis  with  theBenaisaaiiee  in  art  and  literature,  and  the 
iama  erf  modem  diacoreiies  in  get^^b  j  and  Bcienceh  The 
revival  d  die  atody  of  the  daasical  writers  of  Oreeoe  and 
Home^  and  the  tnualation  ot  Uiw'  wwkB  into  tba  Temacu- 
lar,  led  to  the  introdnction  of  an  fn^^w—  number  of  new 
vofds  deriTed  from  those  lan^pugeo,  cither  to  txgnm  new 
idaas  and  objects,  or  to  incUoate  new  distinotums  in  or 
Sraqdnp  of  old  ideas.  Often  also  it  sounedaa  if  echcdan 
vera  80  perradod  wiUi  the  form  as  w^  as  the  ^irit  of  the 
old,  that  it  came  more  natural  to  them  to  npress  them- 
i^ves  in  words  borrowed  from  the  old  than  in  their  native 
toagoe,  and  thus  words  of  Latin  (ungin  wore  inbroduced 
when  English  already  possessed  pwfectly  good  equi- 
^enti.  As  has  already  been  stated,  tiie  French  words  of 
Horman  and  Angevin  iutrodaction,  being  principally  Latin 
trords  in  an  altered  form,  when  used  as  i^lish  BUppUed 
Bodels  whereby  other  Latin  words  could  be  converted  into 
English  ones,  and  it  is  after  these  models  that  the  Latin 
vords  introduced  during  and  since  the  16th  century  have 
^  fashioned.  There  is  nothing  in  the/om  of  the  words 
prouttioH  and  progrtinon  to  show  that  the  one  vras  used  in 
HGgland  in  the  11th,  the  other  not  till  the  16th  century, 
•iweover,  as  the  fcomation  of  new  words  from  Latin  haq 
gone  on  in  French  as  w^  as  in  English  since  the 
BwaiswDce,  we  cannot  toll  whether  such  worde,  t.g^  as 
V^fnadi  and  persuation,  were  borrowed  frimi  their  French 
cqtiivalflDts  or  formed  in  England  independently.  With 
'onia  words  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
were  formed  in  England  directly  from  Latin,  borrowed  from 
watMBpotary  late  French,  or  had  been  in  England  since 
:m  }forman  period ;  oven  photograph,  gaotogy,  and  idephotu 
the  form  that  they  would  have  had  if  tboy  had  been 

'  i  Skabpiartan  Onmrnmr,  by  S.  A.  Abbott,  U.A.    To  thii  book 
m  Ursalj  Indebted  for  Its  admlnbl*  mimmuj  of  tho  chmotm 


living  words  in  the  mouths  of  Greeks,  Latins,  French,  and 
English  from  tbe  beginning,  instead  of  formations  of  the 
Idth  century.'  WMe  every  vrriter  was  thus  introducing 
new  words  accjrding  to  his  idea  of  their  being  needed,  it 
natorally  h^pened  that  a  large  number  were  not  accepted 
by  contemporaries  or  posterity ;  a  portentons  list  might  be 
formed  of  these  mintages  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
which  either  never  became  curront  coin,  or  eironlated  only 
as  it  wore  for  a  moment 

The  voyages  ijf  English  navigators  in  tho  latter  part  of 
the  1 6th  century  also  introduced  a  oonotderable  nnmbor  of 
Spanish  wcvds,  and  American  words  in  Spanish  forms,  of 
which  potato,  tobacco,  cargo,  armadiUo,  aliigaior,  galleon 
may  serve  as  examples. 

The  date  of  1611,  which  coincides  with  &a  end  of 
Shakespeare's  literary  work  and  tho  appearance  of  the 
Anthorind  Version  6t  tho  Bible  (a  compilation  from  the 
varioas  16th  centory  Toruona),  may  bo  taken  as  marking 
the  dose  of  Tudor  En^h.  The  language  was  thenceforth 
Modem  in  structure,  tHiyh,  and  e^qwession,  althou^  the 
spelling  did  not  settle  down  to  preaent  oaage  till  about 
the  Bestoratimi.  The  distinctive  features  of  Modem 
English  have  already  been  anticipated  by  way  of  contrast 
with  preceding  stages  ot  the  Ungoaga,  It  is  cmly 
necessary  to  refer  to  die  fact  that  t&  rocahnhuy  is  now 
mneh  more  oompoute  than  at  any  preTioni  period.  The 
immeiwe  developmont  ctf  the  i^ysical  aoienees  has  callad 
for  a  corresponding  extension  of  terminology  which  has 
been  supplied  from  Latin  and  especially  Greek:  and 
aldumgh  these  terms  are  in  the  fiiat  instanoe  UmucoI, 
yet  WW  the  spread  of  ednoation  and  gueral  dighaiwi  of 
the  mdimenta  and  appliances  of  idnioo^  the  bonndary  line 
brtweon  Uehnieal  and  geutral,  indefinite  at.  the  boat,  tends 
mwre  and  man  to  mete  away,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
words  still  technical  beccnne  general  in  fignratiTt  ot 
metoi^mio  lensea.  Ache,  tUamoiidf  domadtt  eomdf  orytm, 
tone,  ball,  carte,  are  none  the  leas  familiar  because  once 
teduicid  words.  Commercial,  sodal,  aitiatu^  m  liteniy 
contact  has  also  led  to  the  adqotioa  of  numenoa  voids 
from  modem  European  langnages,  eepeoially  French, 
Italian,  Portognoso^  Dntoh  (diose  two  at  a  laaa  recent 
period) :  thus  from  fteneh  sou^  tSance,  dtpU,  dS5ri^ 
pTogrammt,  preHigt;  bam  ItaUan  huH,  cartoon^  .cohmt^ 
rtgaUa,  ru^an;  from  Fortngnese  caiU,  palaver;  item 
Dntdi  ekipper,  echootur,  ttoop.    Gommoroial  intoi^ 

ooumo  and  cokmication  hare  extended  fax  beyond  Europe, 
and  given  us  words  more  or  fewer  from  Hindu,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Turidsh,  Malay,  CSuneae^  and  from  American, 
Anstndian,  Polynesian,,  and  African  languages.'  More 
important  oren  than  theee  perhaps  are  the  dialectal  words 
that  from  time  to  time  obtain  literary  recognition,  reatoring 
to  us  obsolete  Old  English  fonns,  and  not  seldom  words  of 
Celtic  or  Danish  origin,  which  have  been  preserved  in  local 
dialects,  and  thus  at  length  find  their  way  into  the  standard 
language  As  to  the  aoboal  [oc^rtion  of  the  various  ete- 
ments,  it  is  probable  diat  original  English  woMs  do  not 
now  form  more  than  a  third  or  perhape  a  fourth  of  the 
total  entries  in  a  full  Euf^ieh  dictionary ;  and  it  might 
seem  strange,  therefore,  that  we  still  Identify  the  language 
with  that  of  the  9th  century,  and  class  it  as  a  member  of 
the  Low  German  division.  But  this  explains  itself,  whei^ 
we  consider  that  of  the  total  words  in  a  dictionary  only 
a  small  portion  are  used  by  any  one  individual  in  speaking 
or  even  in  writing;  that  this  portion  includes  all  or  nearly 
all  the  Anglo-Saxon  words,  and  bat  a  small  fraction  <N[ 

*  JSvHH0eUit,  Mfrafuni^  dMigtit,  an  wordi  that  have  m  lived,  of 
wblcb  tb^  form  ta  the  rosult;  J^ioicffraiA,  tto.,  take  tUs  fona  «f  if 
tboy  bad  the  lame  biatory.  /  ^  1 

■  See  wUnded  liats  of  the  foreigii  worde  in  EagUfV^  0^(9°^^ 
SiHorie^  OiUUties  <if  Engluh  Aeeidtnte,  p.  83.   '  O 
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the  othm.  Hw  latter  are  u  fact  ulmost  all  natnti, — tbe 
vast  m^iority  names  of  ikutgi  (dohiu),  &  imidlcr  number 
names  of  attributa  and  aetioni  (adjectives  and  Tarba), 
and,  from  their  Terjr  natore,  names  of  the  things,  attributes, 
and  actions  which  come  less  nsuoUjr  or  Teiy  rarely  under 
cm  notice.  Thus  in  an  ordinary  book,  a  novel  or  story, 
the  foreign  elements  will  amount  to  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  whole ;  as  the  sulgect  becomes  more  recondito 
or  technical  their  number  will  increase ;  till  in  a  work  on 
chemistry  or  abstruse  mathematics  the  proportion  may  be 
40  per  cent  Bat  after  all,  It  is  not  the  question  whence 
words  may  bare  been  taken,  but  hca  they  are  uted  in  a 
langaage  tiist  settles  its  chantcter.  If  new  words  when 
adopted  conform  themselves  to  the  manner  and  usage  of 
the  adopting  langusge,  it  makes  abeolutely  no  difference 
whether  they  are  transferred  from  some  <Ahvt  languoge, 
or  invented  off  at  the  ground.  In  either  case  they  are 
new  words  to  begin  with ;  in  either  esse  also,  if  they  are 
needed,  thay  will  become  as  thorooghly  native,  i.e.,  familiar 
from  childhood  to  those  who  use  them,  as  those  that  possess 
the  longest  native  pedigree.  In  this  respect  English  is  still 
strictly  the  same  language  it  was  in  the  days  of  Alfred ; 
and  comparing  its  history  with  that  of  other  Low  Qerman 
dialects,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  grammar  or 
structure  would  have  been  different,  however  diffisrent  its 
rocabnlary  might  have  been,  if  the  Korman  Oonqnest  had 
never  taken  place. 

The  preceding  sketch  has  had  reference  mainly  to  the 
infiexional  changes  which  the  language  has  undergone ; 
distinct  from,  though  intimately  connected  with  these  (as 
where  the  confosion  or  loss  of  inflexions  was  a  consequence 
f  the  weakening  of  final  sounds)  are  the  great  phonetic 
faanges  which  have  taken  plsce  between  the  8th  and  19th 
centuries,  and  which  result  in  making  modem  English 
words  very  different  from  their  Anglo-Saxon  originals,  even 
where  no  element  has  been  lost,  as  in  words  like  alone, 
mine,  doom,  day,  ehSd,  hridye,  shoot,  A.-S.  $ldn,  mfn,  d&m, 
dag,  eild,  bryeg,  leeSC.  The  histoiy  of  English  sounds  has 
bewi  treated  at  length  by  Mr  A.  J.  Ellis  and  Mr  Henry 
Sweet'  (with  whose  results  those  of  Dr  Weymouth*  should 
be  compared) ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  indicate  the 
broad  facta,  which  are  the  followiog.  (1)  In  an  accented 
closed. syllable,  original  short  vowels  have  remained  nearly 
.  unchanged;  thus  the  words  at,  m^n,  bill,  Cfod,  diui,  are  pro- 
nounced now  nearly  as  in  O.  E.,  though  the  last  two  were 
more  like  the  Scotch  o  and  North  English  «  respectively, 
and  iu  most  words  the  short  a  had  a  broader  sound  like 
the  provincial  a  in  man.  (2)  Long  accented  vowels  and 
diphthongs  have  undergone  a  regular  laut-vertehiehuny  or 
shift  towards  higher  and  more  advanced  positions,  so  that 
the  words  Mn,  har,  aoeee  or  teee,  stbl  {i.e.,  bakii  6t  bawa, 
hSr,  «djb  and  >aik,  stole)  are  now  bone,  hair,  seek,  tiool;  while 
the  two  high  vowek  t£  (  —  oo)  and  i  (ee)  have  become  diph< 
thongs,  as  hfit,  tdr,  now  house,  shire,  though  the  old  sound 
of  u  remains  in  the  north  (hoose),  and  the  original  t  in  the 
pronunciation  sheer,  approved  by  Walker,  "bb  in  macbtne, 
and  shire,  and  magazine."  (3)  Short  vowels  in  an  open 
syllable  have  nsualJy  been  lengthened,  as  in  ni-ma,  c6-/a, 
now  name,  cove;  but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions. 
(4)  Vowels  in  terminal  unaccented  syllables  bare  all  sunk 
.into  short  obscure  i,  and  then,  if  final,  disappeared;  so  oxa, 
seo,  wxtdu,  became  ox-e,  se-e,  aood-e,  and  then  ox,  see,  wood; 
oxan,  lufod,  now  ozen,  loved,  lov'd;  writan,  teriioji,  later 
writ-en,  tPrU-e,  now  tffrite,  i.e.,  tnit.    (5)  The  bnck  con- 


'  Sm  IM  of  worki  at  tli*  tiid  of  thii  articls.  An  imporUnt  woric 
hy  Mr  Bmut  HIeoI,  on  tiie  hlsUtrj  of  "  Tmah  Bound*  in  Engliab," 
is  in  eoniw  of  publioUoD  for  th«  Philological  Sodaty. 

*  Oi»  Sarly  English  Pronunciation,  4c.,  by  R  F.  'W«Tinonth, 
P.Lii,  M.A.,  Londoa,  1874,  and  psr«r  On  '•  Sert"  and  "Tlttrt" 
M  CAahmt,  PUI.  Boe.>  1S77. 


sonants,  e, se,  m  connection  with  front  vowels,  have  ofti 
become  palatalized  to  cA,  >,  sA,  as  eiree.  ryey,  Jise,  no 
ehurtJiy  ridge,  JUJi.  A.  final  ^  baa  passed  through  a  gnttun 
or  palatal  continuant  to  w  or  y,  forming  a  ^phthong  \ 
new  TOWel,  as  in  boga,  laya,  day,  hey,  driy,  now  ftoir,  let 
day,  hay,  dry,    W  and  h  have  disappeared  before  r  and< 
as  in  vrite,  wfup;  h  final  (-yh)  has  become  /,  Je,  v,  i 
nothii^  as  nh,  AoA,  boh,  dfuk,  hedk,  wti  reuyh,  honii 
bovyk,  douyh,  Hiyh  -  ruf,  hoi^  bSa,  do,  ht   JZ  after  a  vow 
has  practically  disappeared  in  standard  English,  or  at  mai 
become  vocaUsed,  or  combined  vrith  the  vowel,  as  in  /imi 
bar,  more,  her.    These  and  other  changes  have  taken  pUc 
gradually,  and  in  accordance  with  well-known  phoacti 
taws;  the  details  as  to  time  and  mode  may  be  studied  in  thi 
special  works  already  named.    It  may  be  mentioned  tbsl 
the  total  loss  of  grammatical  gender  in  English,  aod  tin 
almost  complete  disappearance  of  eates,  are  purely  pbooetil 
phenomena.    Gender  was  practically  (whatever  its  ttmtM 
origin)  the  use  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  with  c°rt»ii 
distinctive  terminations^  in  accordance  with  the  ki>ii  d| 
nouns  to  which  they  were  attached;  when  these  disiiaa 
tive  terminations  were  uniformly  levelled  to  final  i,  or  olhei 
weak  sonnda,  and  thus  ceased  to  distinguish  nooaa  ibX 
kinds,  the  distinction  into  kinds  having  no  other  eiistend 
dwappeared.    Thus  when       yode  hora,  bon«  yada*  AwdJ 
f>a  yodan  bSe,  became,  by  phonetic  weakening,  }e  goodj 
hori,  )>e  yoode  hovmd,  fe  yoode  boke,  the  words  horse,  lurmSi 
booh  were  no  longer  different  kinda  of  nouns ;  giammstictt 
gender  had  ceased  to  exist    The  concord  of  the  pronomu 
is  now  regulated  by  rationality  and  aex,  instead  of  gesdfr, 
which  has  no  existence  in  English.    The  man  vAo  kit  ^4 
life  ;  the  bird  tehieh  built'i<<  nest 

Our  remarks  from  the  end  of  the  14th  century  bare  bees 
confined  to  the  standard  or  literary  form  of  Engtisbi  fof 
of  the  other  dialects  from  that  date  (with  the  exceptirat  o| 
the  northern  English  in  Scotland,  where  it  became  in  a^ 
social  and  literary  sense  a  distinct  language^,  we  bars  so 
history.  We  know,  however,  that  they  contmusd  to  ezut 
as  local  and  popular  forms  of  speech,  as  well  from  the  fid 
that  they  exist  still  as  from  the  statements  of  wriUit 
during  the  interval  Thus  Futtenham  in  Ids  ArU 
Engluh  Poeaie,  1589,  says— 

"Oar  maker  [i«..po(.-t]  tharfota  at  these  dajrea  shall lot fi>llB^ 
Piers  Plowman,  nor  Gower,  nor  lordgste,  not  yet  Chuecr,  iar  thar 
liDgoage  it  now  not  of  itss  with  ns ;  neither  sImII  hs  tab  tbi 
tcrmei  of  Korthem-men,  nich  aa  they  nae  in  daylf  taliu,  whttbtr 
the;  bo  nobis  mta  or  gentlo  men  or  of  their  best  (darkes,     >>  ■ 

t-  one]  matter ;  nor  in  effect  any  speech  used  berond  the  lim  n 
rent,  thoo^  no  num  can  deny  nit  thattfaein  ia  tb»  purer  EagliA 
Sn\on  et  this  day,  yet  it  is  not  so  Conrtly  dot  so  conutuwr 
SoutKeni  EogUsh  is,  no  more  is  the  far  Wasteme  maai  ipeack : 
ve  shall  thereloro  take  the  usual  speach  of  the  Court,  and  that  ^ 
London  and  tho  shiret  lying  about  London  within  Ix  mjtes,  un 
not  much  above.  I  asynotthia  but  that  in  eTerjr  shTrc  of  £n^a>n 
there  be  nntlsmen  and  others  that  speake  but  epoeiallj  vnte  is 
good  SoatQeme  as  we  of  Middlesex  or  Surrey  do,  bat  not  the  eon- 
inoQ  people  of  every  shire,  to  whom  tbe  gentlemen,  and  sUo  thor 
lonmcd  clarkes  do  for  the  most  part  con^vend,  l»it  herein  v*  u* 
already  ruled  by  th*  En^iah  Dtctionaiios  ud  otbsr  booke*  wiitttB 
by  learned  men." — Aritet's  jBeprinl,  p.  157. 

In  comparatively  modem  times,  there  has  been  a  rerinl 
of  interest  tn  these  long-neglested  forms  of  English,  sevenl 
of  which,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  revival  of  Lowland 
Scotch  last  century,  have  produced  a  consideraUe  literature 
in  the  form  of  local  poems,  tales,  and  "  ftdk-lore."  I» 
these  respects  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Deros- 
shire,  and  Dorsetshire,  tbe  "far  north  "and  "far  mvt' 
of  Futtenham,  where  the  dialect  was  felt  to  be  so  inde 
pendent  of  literary  English  as  not  to  be  branded  as  a  vulgar 
corruption  of  it,  stand  prominent  Mwe  .recently  tb« 
dialects  hare  been  investigated  phtlologicatly,  a  departneDt 
in  which,  as  in  English  philology  ganemlly,  the  asms  of 
Richard  Gamett  taku  the  lead.  a>.TM  .worit  hu.beea 
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srried  ont  zealcmslf  hy  Prioce  Louis  Lnciea  Bonaparte, 
Mr  A.  J.  Ellis,  aod  the  1-ov.  W.  W.  Skeat,  to  whom  is 
dae  ths  fonodatiou  of  a  Dialect  Society  for  the  inveBtiga- 
tion  of  thii  hranch  of  philology.  The  researches  of  Prince 
L  L  BoBaparte  and  Mr  Ellis  have  resulted  in  the  ctassi- 
GcatioB  and  mapping  of  the  existing  dialects.^  They  recog- 
niio  a  Northern  dialect  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  from 
M(H«cambe  Bay  to  the  Hnmber,  which,  with  the  kindred 
Scottish  dialects  (already  ioTestlgated  and  classed)/  is 
the  direct  descendant  of  early  northern  English,  and  a 
SouiJ^vxdtm  dialect  occnpying  Somerset,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Gloncester,  and  western  Hampshire,  which,  with  the 
Dtfomim  dialect  beyond  it,  are  the  descendants  of  early 
■oaUiera  English  and  the  still  older  West-Saxon  of  Alfred. 
This  dialect  mnst  in  the  14th  cenbiry  hare  been  spoken 
•nmrbere  soath  of  Thames ;  but  ths  inflnence  of  Iiondon 
tm>A  ita  extuoction  in  Surrey,  Snasax,  and  Kenl^  so  that 
already  m  Pnttenbam  it  had  become  "  far  western.**  An 
E<ut  ilitSnnd  dialect,  extending  from  Booth  Lincolnshire 
to  London,  occupies  the  cradle-Iuid  of  the  standard  English 
ipaed,  and  still  shows  least  variation  from  it.  Between 
sod  aroond  these  typical  ^akets  are  ten  others,  representmg 
tlie  old  Midland  proper,  or  dialects  between  it  and  the 
otkan  tlrssdy  ms&tionsd.  Thus  *'  north  of  Trent "  ths 
Kvih-tmtern  dialect  of  south  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derl^, 
and  Stafford,  wiUi  that  of  Shropthin,  represents  tlie  early 
Vut  Midland  EdrUiA,  of  which  sereral  specimens  re- 
Duia:  while  die  North-eastern  of  Nottingham  and  north 
UDcunshire  represents  the  dialect  of  t^e  £ay  of  Have- 
lok.  With  the  North  Midland  dialect  of  soath-west 
Torfadiire,  these  represent  forms  of  speech  which  to  the 
modem  Londoner,  as  to  Pattenham,  are  still  decidedly 
northen^  thongh  properly  intermediate  between  northern 
and  midland,  and  preserving  interesting  traces  of  the 
midland  pronouns  and  verlnl  inflexions.  There  is  an 
Ecuitrn  dialect  in  the  East  Anglian  counties ;  a  Midland 
in  Laiceiter  and  Warwick  shires ;  a  Watem  in  Hereford, 
Worcester,  and  north  Gloooestershire,  intermediate  between 
(osth-westem  and  no.th-westem,  and  representing  the 
dialect  of  Piert  Plowman,  Finally,  between  the  east 
midland  and  south-western,  in  the  counties  of  Backingham, 
Oxford,  Berks,  Hants,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  there  is  a  dialect 
vhidi  most  have  once  been  south-western,  but  of  vblch 
tlu  most  ealient  characters  have  been  rubbed  off  by 
proximity  to  Ijondon  and  the  East  Midland  speech.  In  east 
Susez  and  Kent  this  Sculh-easlem  dialect  attains  to  a 
■we  distinctive  character.  The  Keniiah  form  of  early 
Soathem  English  evidently  maintained  its  existence  more 
toD^y  than  that  of  the  counties  immediately  south 
of  London.  If  we  can  trust  the  lidelity  of  the  dialect 
ittriboted  to  Edgar  in  Ltar,  it  was  still  strongly  marked 
iotbe  days  of  Shakespeare.  In  the  soutli-eaBtem  comer 
'of  Ireland,  in  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  in  county 
Wexford,  a  very  archaic  form  of  English,  of  which  apeci-. 
mens  have  been  preserved,'  was  still  spoken  in  the  pre- 
wat  century.  In  alt  probability  it  dated  from  the  ^rst 
Koglish  invasion.  In  many  parts  of  Ulster  forms  of 
Lowland  Scotch  dating  to  the  settlement  under  James  L 
■re  ttiU  spoken;  but  the  Engliah^of  Ireland  generally 
•eens  to  represent  16th  and  17th  century  English,  as  in 
thafvoDonciation  of  fM,  vheat  {tay,  trhait),  largely  affected 
of  eowse  by  the  native  Celtic    Beyond  the  limits  of  the 

■  8n  dMcriptloB  sad  tnap  in  Tr9«:  ^BhiM.  Soe..  1875-6,  p.  570. 

*  n$  DUUa  ^  On  Somtlum  Cimnlin  ef  Socttand,  iU  Pronunei- 
ttitm,  Ormmmar,  ami  Hiatorieat  lUlalbma,  vilh  an  ApptnUx  on  Ihi 
fwiU  timilM  tM*  O^tlU  and  Loviand  Sccteh,  ami  tkt  JHaltctal 
Kiialnn/Ou  LoKlamd  Tonffiu  ;  and  a  tinguMieaX  Mapi^fStol- 
Und,  hj  Jaam  A.  H.  Uamjr.  Londan.  1S73. 

•  A  ffiomm  [wiA  mmt  pitea  <tf  V*rit)  of  (A*  OU  Dialtd  of  (A< 
2iiflU  CW«av  9f  Forth  md  Barn,  colkoted  by  Jacob  Fools, 
•IMlff  W.  ItamM^  B.D.,  Uii^ua,  1M7 


British  Isles,  English  is  the  language  of  extensive  regions, 
now  or  formerly  colonies.  In  iJl  these  countries  the 
presence  of  numerous  new  objects  and  new  conditions  of 
life  bos  led  to  the  supplementing  of  the  vocabulary  by  tho 
adoption  of  words  from  native  languages,  and  speciil 
adaptation  of  English  words.  The  use  of  a  common 
literature,  however,  prevents  the  overgrowth  of  these  local 
peculiarities,  and  also  makes  them  familiar  to  Englishmen. 
It  is  only  in  the  older  states  of  the  American  Union  that 
anything  like  a  local  dialect  has  been  produced  ;  and  even 
there  the  so-called  Tankee  dialect,  and  Americanisms, 
are  much  more  archaic  English  forms  which  have  been 
lost  or  have  become  dialectal  in  En^^d  than  a  develop* 
ment  of  the  American  soil 

The  steps  by  which  English,  from  being  the  language  of 
a  few  thousand  invaders  along  the  eastern  and  soathem 
seaboard  of  Britain,  has  been  diflhised  by  conquest  and 
oolonizatioit  over  its  present  area  form'a  sulject  too  large 
for  the  limits  of  this  article.  It  need  only  be  nmarked 
that  within  the  confines  of  Britain  itself  the  process  is  not 
yet  oom[dete.  Representatives  of  earlier  laogua^  survive 
m  Wales  and  the  Scottish  Highlands,  though  in  neither 
case  can  the  substitution  of  English  be  remote.  In  Ireland, 
where  English  was  introduced  by  conquest  nuoh  later, 
Irish  is  stiU  spoken  in  patches  all  over  the  country ;  thongh 
Eogludi  is  understood,  and  probably  spoken  after  a  fashion, 
everywhere.  At  opposite  extremities  of  Britain  tiie  Cornish 
of  Cornwall  and  Uie  Norse  dialects  <rf  Orkney  and-Bhet*, 
land  died  out  vvij  gradually  in  the  course  of  last  century. 
He  Menz^  or  Celtic  of  Man,  is  even  now  in  the  last  stage 
of  dissolution;  and  in  the  Channel  Isles  the  Norman 
patoit  of  Jers^  and  Gueras^  have  largely  yieUed  to 
English  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  accompanying  table  (page  402)  will  graphically  repre- 
sent the  duonologittland  dulectal  development  of  English.^ 
Various  names  have  been  proposed  for  the  different  stages ; 
it  seems  only  necessary  to  add  to  those  in  the  table  the  de- 
scriptive names  of  Dr  Abbott,  who  has  proposed  {Bo*$  to 
Parif^  p.  298)  to  call  the  Old  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
"  Synthetical  or  Inflexional  Period the  Old  English  Tnn* 
sition  (Late  Anglo^axon  of  Mr  Skeat),  tho  "  Period  of  Con- 
fusion;" the  Early  Middle  English,  "Analytical  Period" 
(1250-1350);  the  Late  Middle  English,  "National Period" 
(1350-1500);  the  Tudor  English,  "Period  of  Licence;" 
and  the  Modem  English,    Period  of  Settlement" 

As  tbe  study  of  Enslisli  hu  mads  .immeneo  advftnces  within  thi 
last  tweire  years.  It  u  only  in  works  recently  pnblished  that  tho 
student  will  find  the  anUect  •atisfactotilj;  handled.  Among  thoso 
treating  of  tho  whole  nubject  or  parts  of  it  may  he  mentiontd— .rf 
Hittory  of  KngliA  Shythms,  by  Edwin  Gueat,  London.  1838;  thp 
PhiMogieal  Bmyt  of  Richard  Gamett  [1835-18*8],  editudbv  liis 
son,  London,  1869;  Tkt  Sngluh  Language,  by  K.  C.  Latham, 
5th  ed.,  London,  IM2;  Origin  and  Hialory  of  the  Bngliah  Lnu- 
gnagt,  by  G.  P.  Utrab,  London,  1862;  Ltdurts  on  Iht  EnglisA 
Language,  by  the  same,  New  York  and  London,  1863;  Ei^ritehe 
OrammatO:  der  engliaehfn  SpraOu,  by  C.  F.  Koch,  Weimar,  1863. 
fcc;  SaglMu  OrammatH:,  by  Edusrd  Mntzncr,  Berlin,  1860-65 
(an  English  translation  by  G  J.  Grace.  LL  B.,  I^ndon,  I87i);  T/ie 
rhiMogyofUuEngliJi  Toitgue,  by  John  Earle,  JI.A.,  Oxford.  1866; 
Comparatiot  Orammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lang\ui^,byF.A.lllhnb, 
New  York,  1870;  Historieal  Ovilina  Engli»K  Aeeidaun,  by  the 
R«T.  R.  Morris.  LL.D.,  London,  1873;  Slemevtarg  Leaoontin  Sido- 
rieat  EnglitK  Qrammar,  by  the  same,  London,  1874;  Tht  Seinxet 
of  Standard  EngliA,  by  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant.  M.A.,  London, 
1873-  ifodem  English,  by  F.  Hall,  London.  187S:  A  Shakespearian 
Orammar,  by  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D..  London,  1872;  Hewto  Parte. 
by  the  anme,  London,  1876;  Early  Engliah  Pronuneialim,  &C, 
by  A.  J.  Ellii,  I^ndon,  1869-76,  and  stiUin  progreaa;  The  History 
ofEugUih  Sounds,  by  Henry  Sweet,  London,  187*;  King  Alfred's 
Translation  of  Qrtgor^t  Pastoral  Cart,  by  ths  same.  Early  Eng. 
Text  Soe.,  1871-72;  On  DiaUete  and  Prehistoric  Porms  ofAtgtiA, 
by  the  same,  Philolog.  Soc.,  1977;  ai  well  a«  many  separate  papen 
by  Tarionaanthoti  in  the  Tran»aaioiu  of  Uu  Philological  Socicfy,  aadl 
tbepublicationaof  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  -^QQ  ^ 

•  BnM|ltt  bafbia  the  FUUlotleal  SocUty  lo  Jawuir  1^79. 
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Chroaohgiad  Cfmrt  of  the  Ervjllsh  Languar^t. 


§1 


a:  — 


COO 


600 


SHda,  TSi 


Olh  Btrouec  or  AjfoLO-Sixoif. 


MO 


1000 


DdAHD  QUHH,  7. 


RoiTiverili  Ubih 
I    t  IIA-LDIM. 


(Suti-SxxoK.) 


1200  .7 


Cakxt  Midols  Ehglub, 


^fiic.  lew 

IUS-14. 


Lata  Uiiidls  Exolibb. 


HOD  m 


1IBS 


"I 


^ault  Modern  Enout 


1500 


Carter  Uundl. 


Daobftr,  UOQ, 


Modus  Ekoliib. 


1700 


IBOO 


Bomi,  ITiNl, 

awn. 


I 

0«UiijanlSrodi»,l'13O-SO.  ? 

I? 

Rvbl.  dF  BruiiD«,  1103.  c: 


ildllan  Oatptli,  Hit, 

UifUDca,  13M. 
jincrrji  /Unit,  LMOT 

Pnti.  9f  BtMj  m.,  IIH. 
Tre*(M,  lUf. 


DrjdBB,  lUB-llOa 

JahnMn,  ITaO. 
Cnlfirtdf*,  ISU. 
WiCJiiitif. 


BamBit,l«a. 


•l  lio  Uiie*  Mrticol  linea  reproMnt  th«  tliree  kading  fonna  of  EiigUih,  IfcfftKem,  ituihnd,  ttcd  5MrtA*7ii,  and  ihn  tibrim  odcumaig  dot 
111,  eourw  of  m.cU  irs  tliOH  of  wriLcr*  and  worki  in  lint  (cm  ni  tnsfith.  &t  tl*o  giTen  daU.    'fha  thicknew  of  the  bna  bIiowi  Ui«  coto- 
MTiliv*  lilernT  fjoiilion  of  thii  f^nn  of  Kpercli  at  tha  tiina,  iflbi*  f ndicatinff  B  f-iflrari;  lonffwajM.  BwdiMin  •  Ii4*r«^j  diaiw*,  Uin  »  pW" 
iiyifA!!  Of  pnisw  ■  liao  thown  that  this  pariotl  i«  unriprutnltd  by  ftpecimcnii,    Th&  horiioniUl  \tMf  dirids  th*  p»ri&d*;  ii** 

tifter  llu^  ant  two)  retPT  mainly  Id  tha  Midlnnd  Entliih ;  in  iD.fl«w,pjial  dnay  lb«  JSorUiBm^ngli^i  ™  W  JkM^B  adftDieP 
Iba  Midlaod.  iDrilhfl  Soutbarn  bEttPlf  umuct  beliifld  it.  uii  jm_  -i     /  v^j  •  C*.  A.  W.  M.J 
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XAyioSaxom  Ptriod,  S96-1066.— The  early  hutory 
o£  -litentoie  in  EngUad  might  lead  ume  coooten- 
UM  to  the  theory  that  the  development  of  k  nttioa'a 
litcntnre  ii,  kt  bottom,  but  a  chapter  ot  ita  religiotu  hie- 
totj.  While  the  religion  of  oar  fathen  wu  in  the  main  a 
nda  awestruck  Tonhip  of  the  foroea  of  natnre,  litera- 
tnre  Mther  had  no  eziateoee  for  them,  or  was  in  a  atate 
not  leas  elementary,  conaiating  of  a  fev  aonga  and 
onctee,  eod  nothibg  more.  With  the  advent  of  the 
nligkm  of  Christ — the  only  faith  which  at  onoa  reoog- 
ttiue  the  original  dignity  of  human  nature  and  repaira  ita 
fall— came  an  intellactnat  u  veil  aa  a  apiiitoal  awaken- 
faig  to  the  Teutonic  nationa — for  into  sach  the  original 
tribaa  or  dana  of  the  inTadera  had  now  grown — that  were 
planted  in  the  old  prorinoes  of  Roman  Britato.  Fortified 
by  goapel  precept  for  the  preeant  life^  and  thrilled  with 
the  hope  of  the  life  to  come,  the  Saxon  mind,  ralaaaed  from 
diaqoietnde,  felt  free  to  range  diaoDrsirely  throagh  aooh 
tegiona  of  boman  knowledge  as  its  teacben  opened  before 
it,  and  the  Saxon  heart  waa  fain  to  poor  QUt  many  a  nde 
bat  TigorooB  aong.  Fope  Gregory  hinueU,  who,  aoooiding 
to  the  old  phraseology,  aent  baptiim  to  the  English,  is  said 
indeed  to  bare  apoken  disparagingly  of  human  learning. 
But  the  miBaionariea  could  not  fail  to  bring  with  them  from 
Itome  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  countriea  bordering  on 
the  Hediterranean,  ao  f ar  aa  it  had  snrriTed  the  fall  of  the 
Weatero  empire  and  the  irmptfon  of  the  barbarians.  The 
Soman  alphabet,  paper  or  {yarchment,  and  pen  and  ink, 
drove  out  the  Northem-ninea,  the  beechen  tablet,  and  the 
•cratchiog  implement  The  neceaaity  of  the  preaerration, 
•ad  at  iMBt  partial  traualation,  of  the  Scripturea,  the  Taried 
vnganoee  of  the  Catholic  ritnal,  the  demand  for  ao  much 
koowledge  of  aatronomy  as  would  enable  the  cle^  to  fix 
btfordund  the  date  of  Eaater,  all  favoured,  or  rather  com- 
p^ed,  the  promotion  of  leamiog  and  education  up  to  a 
mtain  point,  and  led  to  continual  discussion  and  ioter- 
dnage  of  ideas.  QratefuUy  and  eagerly  our  forefatbeis 
draw  ID  the  warm  and  genial  breath  which  came  to  them 
from  the  intenaer  life  and  higher  enlightenment  of  the 
toatlL  Beda  dates  hia  biatory  by  the  indictiona  ot  the 
Saitam  emperors;  and  while  in  practice  he  obeyed  his 
Bfctm  king  descended  from  Woden,  in  theory  he  recognized 
the  larger  and  more  rational  tmj  of  the  Cimr  inthronad 
CoBstantinople. 

On  a  closbr  examination,  we  find  that  there  were  two 
principal  eentrea,  during  Uie  first  two  centuriee  after  the 
ecuTCTsioii,  wherp  learning  was  honoured  and  literature 
flouiahed.  These  eeatree  were  'Wessex  and  Northnmbria. 
for  although  Christiani^  waa  first  preached  in  E«nl^  and 
the  gMt  monastery  at  Oanterbuiy  waa  long  a  valuable 
•elwd  of  theology  and  history  (witneaa  the  laber^  praise 
awBided  by  Beda  to  Abbot  Albinns  in  the  prefaoe  to  his 
Xedmadiad  Mittorp),  yet  the  Umited  rise  of  tha  kingdom, 
and  the  iU  fortsne  vhich  befell  it  in  ita  wan  vitih  Marda 
ud  Weesex,  leom  to  have  checked  ita  int^ectniJ  growth. 
Whan  w«  have  named  the  oldeat  form  of  the  Baxon 
C^iela,-~thai  repreaented  by  the  Farksr  MS.  3^— and 
^a  Bot  vary  interaating  worka  of  Abbot  .£lfrie,  there  is 
little  left  in  the  shape  of  extant  writings,  dating  before  the 
Coaqoeat,  for  which  we  hava  to  thank  tiie  men  of  Kent 
Bat  in  Weaaex  and  NorUinmlwia  alike,  the  ai»  of  the 
territory,  the  preaanee  of  numwons  monaateriea,  perhaps 
^aho  the  proximity  of  Celtie  peoples  or  aoeietiea  wdowed 
with  many  literary  gifts,— ttie  Britona  in  tha  eaaa  of 
Weiaax,  the  Gnldaas  of  Zona  in  the  eaae  of  Northnmbria,-— 
-^^■rstad  to  produce  •  laag  period  of  literary  aetivityj  tha 


m(mumenta  of  which  it  must  nov  be  onr  endeavmir  hAiij 
to  review  and  oharaoterijce. 

But  before  we  consider  the  AngloSaxon  literature  which 
waa  founded  on  Christianity,  the  question  whether  any 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  exists  of  date  prior  to  the  eonva^ 
iion  demands  an  answer.  It  waa  formerly  thought  that 
the  important  poem  of  Bfomtl/  was  in  the  main  a  lagan 
work,  and  must  have  .been  produced  before  the  Angles  and 
Saxona  quitted  their  German  homes  ;  but  closer  inveatiga* 
tton  bss  shown  that  it  ia  permeated  almost  everywhere  by 
Christian  idesa,  and  that  it  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than 
tha  first  qiuurter  of  the  8th  century.  But  two  poems 
remain,  presenting  problems  of  great  difficulty,  many  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved,  which  ao  far 
as  appears  must  have  been  composed  in  Germany  while  our 
forefathers  were  still  in  their  German  seata.  These  are 
Th4  Traveilir't  S-ing  and  Dwt^t  Complaint.  In  the  firsts  -ni,,  tr^ 
Widiith,  a  poet  of  Myrging  race  (the  Uyrgings  wsre  a  tribe  gj'^r* 
dwalliug  near  the  Eider),  recounts  the  nations  that  he  bad 
visited  as  a  travelling  gleeman,  names  the  kings  who  ruled 
over  them,  and  singles  out  two  or  three  whose  open-handed 
generosity  he  had  experienced,  and  to  whom  he  socorcllngly 
awarda  the  tribute  of  a  poet'a  praise.  This  poem  may  per- 
haps be  dated  from  the  eecoad  half  of  the  6th  century. 
Though  written  in  or  near  Anglen,  after  the  migration  of 
moat  of  the  Anglea  to  Britain,  the  language  of  the  poem 
seems  to  have  been  accommodated  to  ^e  ordinary  Weel- 
Saxon  dialect;  for  in  this  respect  it  diffen  in  no  degree  from 
the  other  poema  which  stand  before  and  after  it  in  the 
Exeter  Codex,  Deot^t  Complaint  men'tiona  Weland,  the 
Tentonio  demi-god  correaponding  to  Tulcan,  Theodrio,  Dear's 
Eormanrie,  &c  ;  it  is  the  lament  of  a  bard  supplanted  by 
a  rival  in  his  lord's  favour,  In  date  it  ia  inoba^  not  fn 
distant  from  the  TraveUer't  Song. 

We  may  now  return  to  Uie  litwary  development  in 
Wessex.  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Weesex  by 
Bishop  Birinus  m  634,  and  spread  over  the  whols  kingdom 
with  marvellous  celerity.  The  bishop's  see  was  fixed  at 
first  at  Doroheater,  near  Oxford ;  thence  it  was  moved  'to 
Wincheater ;  before  the  end  of  the  century  it  waa  necessary 
to  carve  out  another  bishopric  farther  to  the  west,  and  the 
aee  was  fixed  at  Sherb(»ne.  Winchester,  Malmeebnry,  and 
Glastonbury  were  gre'at  and  famous  mfmasteriaa  early  in 
the  8th*'centary.  The  heroic  Winfrid  (better  known  aa  Bt 
Boniface),  trained  in  a  monastery  at  Exeter,  eoold  not  reat 
contented  that  Wessex  should  have  received  the  faith,  but 
carried  Christianity  to  the  Oermana.  Great  spiritoal 
fervour,  ardent  xetJ,  great  iutdleotnal  activity,  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  little  kitagdMO.  ^lo 
interesting  letters  of  St  Boniface  fff^  na  tantaliong 
glimpses  of  a  busy  life,  social  and  monaade,  in  the  vest  of 
Eogland,  no  detailed  picture  of  which  it  ia  nov  poesiUe  to 
reoonatruet,  The  moat  diadngoished  known  writer  waa  St 
Aldhelm,  a  monk  of  Malmeabury,  and,  for  a  few  yeara 
before  deaA  in  709,  bishop  U  Sherborne.  His  extant  AUbsbn. 
works  in  Latin  are  chiefly  iu  praise  of  virginity,  that  form 
of  self-mastery  which,  difficult  aa  it  waa  for  a  people 
teeming  with  undeveloped  powev  and  onexhanated  {nssion, 
inolnded,  he  might  thmk,  and  made  poeaible  every  other 
kind  of  adf-mastery.  The  Suon  writings  of  St  Aldhalm 
are  loat,  nnleas  we  accept  a  emgeotnra  of  Orimm  that  he 
waa  the  author  of  AndrM^  one  xA  tha  poema  in  Uie 
Tercdli  Codex. .  Cynawulf,  the  author  of  a^fL^m&a^ 
Jtt/KtfKt,  though  to  na  uilmi^|fitiBEditaqi»JuiwOuin^ 
was  a  poet  of  no  mean  powers.  Ur.KembIa  waa  diil^eed  oyns- 
to  identify  him  with  an  abt«ot  of  Fetcrbmmgh  who  lived 


iaIksUtltceiittiiy;  but  it  u  (u  more  probaUo^ — ^whatmr 
wght  we  maj  attach  to  Orimm'i  hypotheui  that  he  was 
ft  papl  of  St  AldhdiDf-^that  CynswiiU  was  a  Weet-Saxtn 
writw,  and  lived  ia  the  flnt  half  of  the  8th  centtuy. 
Crist  is  a  poem  td  nearly  1700  llne^  incomplete  at  the 
Wginniog.  Wh«  first  edited  hf  Mr  Thorpe  aloog  with 
the  other  etmtonts  of  tiie  Exeter  Codex,  it  was  belimd  to 
be  a  string  of  disconnected  poems.  Dietrieh  was  the  first 
who  pointed  out  the  intunal  connectiim  of  thaaef  and 
showed  that  they  eonstittited  one  organic  whol&  pynewalf 
seems  to  zerel  in  the  taik  of  wptesdng  in  his  mother 
too^  the  new  nlig^ons  ideas  whidi  had  enne  to  his  race. 
Bsgtmung  from  the  ijmnneiation,  he  expatiates  on  the 
wioos  and  inestimaUe  benefite  which  Christ  by  his 
incarnation  bestowed  on  men,  eondnding  with  a  Ttrid 
picture  at  She  last  great  day  of  account  The  key-note  of 
the  poem  seenu  to  be  fonnid  in  the  15th  canto,  where  the 
six  "  leaps,"  or  moTements,  of  Christ  are  enamerated : — the 
first,  whan  He  became  incarnate;  the  second,  when  He  was 
born  ;  the  third,  when  He'monntedon  the  erois,  and  so  on. 
The  name  "C^ewnU"  ia  giTen  in  rones  in  the  16th 
eanto;  it  occurs  in  the  same  way  in  the  other  poems 
attribated  to  this  writer.  £1*h4  is  the  legend  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  tme  cross  at  Jemealem  by  the  empress 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine ;  J«li<t*a  u  the  story 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  so  nuaed,  aoder  Maximian. 
OHthiae,  a  free  Terdon  U  the  Latin  Ufe  of  St  Guthloe  (who 
died  in  7U)  by  Felix,  a  monk  of  Croyland,  is  frobably 
the  work  of  a  Mercian  writer,  whose  langnsge  wss  altered 
a  West^azoD  transcriber  into  conformity  with  that  of 
the  poems  already  meotioned.  Andraat,  a  poem  of  more 
than  1700  lines,  sscribed  by  Qrimm,  ss  we  have  seen,  to 
St  Aldbelm,  bnt  at  any  rate  a  West-SaxoQ  poem  of  the  6th 
century,  is  founded  on  sn  spocrsrphal  Qreek  narrative  of 
the  "Acts  of  Andrew  and  MatUiew."  The  first-Qamed 
apostle^  after  reseoiDg  the  second  from  confinement  in  a 
barbarons  land  named  Mennedooia,  and  working  nomerons 
miracles  of  an  amazing  character,  converts  the  entire  nation, 
and  departa  after  committing  them  to  the  charge  of  a  pioos 
bishop  named  Plato, 
juuteifr  All  the  poems  hitherto  named*  and  indeed  the  great 
Hon.  n^a,  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  are  written  in  that  alliterative 
metre  which  was  the  favourite  rhythm  of  the  whole 
Tentonio  north,  and  of  which  one  variety  may  be  seen  in 
the  fsmous  poems  of  the  Edda.  Each  line  is  in  two 
sections*  balanced  the  one  against  the  other,  and  containing 
naoally  from  four  to  eight  syllables  and  two  accents.  The 
general  mle  of  the  metre  is  that  the  two  accented  words 
in  the  first  section,  and  one  of  those  in  tbe  second  section, 
begin  npon  the  tame  letter,  if  a  consonant,  but,  if  the 
accented  words  begin  with  vowels,  then  upon  difftraU 
letters. 

Tlie  prepondnanee  <A  <^nion  is  now  in  fsvoor  of 
Secwaic  ascribing  to  Beowulf,  the  most  impwtant  snrviving  monn- 
ment  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  a  Weat-Saxoi  origin,  and  a 
date  not  later  than  the  middle,  nor  earlier  than  the  first 
decade,  id  the  6th  centniy.  Tet  the  difficult  of  the 
problem  may  ba  estimated  from  ttte  facti^  that  Thorkelin, 
the  finl  editor,  described  Aowv^  as  «  "Panish  poem," 
that  Mr  KemUe^  wzon^  idmtifying  the  Qeatas  with  the 
Angles,  believed  it  to  luve  been  eompossd  in  Angjen  before 
the  migration,  and  tamght  over  to  Wessex  hef<ne  the  end 
of  the  Stit  eentnry,  and  that  Mr  Thorpe  considered  it  to 
be  merely  a  translation  of  a  Swedidi  poem  <tf  the  12th 
century,  Notwitbstandii^  this  discrepancy,  the  general 
view  taken  above  is  Oat  of  Qalm,  MollMihofl;  and  other 
sminent  scholBi^  and  we  an  MMvineed  that  the  fuiher 
investigstion  is  carried  ^  more  firmly  will  its  sonndness 
1m  established.  Founded  on  a  ain^  MS.,  which,  as 
^viginilty  written,  was  foil  of  erroi^  and  now  is  much 


daSwed,  th«  text  UStowffma  never,  nnless  another  MS. 
should  be  disooveredi  be  placed  on  a  thoroiwhly  aatisfsotnjr 
footing ;  much,  howavw,  has  been  done  mr  its  imprors- 
ment  by  the  labonn  of  Qerman  and  Dimiih  critics.  Ha 
genersl  drift  <^  the  poem  is  to  eelebcate  the  hemie  deeds 
of  Beowulf,  who,  originally  of  Swedish  noe^  was  adtMed 
hf  the  king  of  Gantlan4  or  Qolland  (as  £be  soaUem 
portiMi  of  Sweden  is  still  oaUad),  and  brought  up  with  Us 
own  sons,  Hsoiing  that  the  Danish  ki^  Hmthgsr  ii 
harassed  by  the  attacka  of  a  man-eetii«  monger  aSki 
Grendel,  he  ssib  to  Zealand  to  his  aid,  and  oftw  vtrioni 
adventnree  kills  both  Orendel  and  his  mother;  After  On 
Beowulf  is  chosen  king  of  Gotland,  and  rdgna  many  yesn 
in  great  prosperity,  tiuiu  his  eld  age,  nndwtaking  to 
with  a  fiery  dragon  that  has  been  miAjng  great  ravsgu 
among  his  safajects,  he  succeeds  in  killing  it,  bnt  recttras 
mortal  injury  in  the  struggle.  The  burning  of  his  body, 
and  the  erection  of  a  hoge  mound  or  cairn  over  his  ssbei, 
ss  a  beaooa  "easy  to  be  seen  far  off  by  seafaring  mss," 
conclude  the  poem,  and  form  a  passage  of  remarkaUe 
beaaty. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  8th  centaiy  the  descents  U  IIutm 
piratical  heathens  known  by  the  general  name  of  Danes, 
but  probably  bom  for  the  most  pert  in  Scandinsriin 
countries  lying  to  the  nwth  of  Denmark,  began  to  plague 
the  English  coasts.  Theae  deetroying  savages  resembled 
the  modem  Turks  in  possessing  fine  nuJitary  qualities,  and 
above  all  indomitable  courage ;  ^ey  were  also  like  Uw 
Tarks  in  this  respect  thst,  wherever  th^  set  their  foot, 
progress  of  every  kind  was  arrested,  culture  wss  Usstec^ 
and  the  hopee  of  civilization  died  away.  Fortunately  tlie; 
were  not,  like  the  Turks,  absolutely  deaf  to  the  voice  « 
the  Christian  missionary,  though  their  natural  brutishnati 
nude  them  difficult  to  convert  and  prone  to  relapse.  Witb 
incredible  pains,  and  a  charity  that  nothing  conld  diigiut 
or  deter,  the  church  gradually  won  over  theee  Scandinsrian 
Calibans  to  the  Christian  creed;  and  when  once  connrted 
their  immense  nstoral  ene^  and  tenacity  were  turned  into 
right  and  beneficial  channels,  at  least  in  great  messoie. 
Bat  for  230  years, — from  the  sack  of  Lindisfame  to  tie 
acceasion  of  Canute, — the  eo^alled  Danes  were  the  cnrae  of 
England,  destroying  monasterieeand  the  schools  mainteined 
by  them,  boming  charchce  and  private  houses,  making  life 
and  property  everywhere  insecure,  and  depriving  the  land 
of  that  tranquillity  withuot  which  literature  and  art  an  im* 
possible.  After  a  long  prevalence  of  this  state  of  thingi, 
sodety  in  Wessex  having  been,  one  would  think,  almott 
reduced  tp  its  first  elements,  Alfred  arose,  and  sftei 
obtaining  some  successes  in  battle  over  the  Danes,  leid- 
ing  to  a  treaty  and  the  conversion  of  part  of  tbem  touM 
Christianity,  obtained  a  period  nf  peace  for  his  haraaed 
and  dejected  countrymen.  History  tells  us  bow  well  faf 
wrought  to  build  up  in  every  way  the  fallen  edifice  d 
Weet-Saxott  society.  Among  his  Isboura  not  the  lesil 
meritorions  was  his  Izawutitm  of  Beda'a  MiMom 
Eedtnattiea,  Fope  Oreginv's  work  Dt  Cvra  Pattoralif  the 
famous  tr«itis8  d  Bostbins  J3t  CtmaoUaiimt,  and 
Univertal  Sittorp  of  Orosins.  He  also  founded  esvosl 
schools,  and  made  a  beginning  in  the  wmifc  of  rsstorisg 
mcmasteries.  Tet  in  spite  td  Us  gMurous  effn^  the  e^ih^^ 
eansed  by  the  Danes  conld  not  be  repaired.  A  swt  of 
Might  seemed  to  have  passed  ow  the  Angl»Sanm  genins; 
the  claims  <^  materia  existence  snddmly  seemed  to  engrosi 
th^  thoughts,  periiaps  beeanse  their  snffnirws  had  tanghft 
them  that,  however  it  may  be  withindividnau^  for  nations 
all  higher  developments  most  have  a  bans  ofmatuial 
prosperity  to  rest  upon.  Kow  and  then  a  great  mm  ^ 
peered,  endowed  with  a  reparative  force,  and  with  a  tonttfjt 
which  aimed  at  raising  the  fallen  spirit  of  die  people  and 
turning  them  bi^k  egainjnto  the  wd  ratflfrnf  ttnwipwfc  ) 
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»u  Sack  «  mao  vas  St  Datutan,  who  fought  with  a  giant's 

^  stnngth  againat  corraption,  abth,  and  ignoraace,  and  wa? 
enr  bithfnl  to  the  intotesta  of  learning.  There  ia  in  the 
Bodldan  Libraiy  a  little  Tolome,  probably  written  in  hia 

'  own  hand it  is  a  aort  of  common-puce  book ;  the 
frontispiece  ia  a  drawing  of  the  laiot  prostrated  at  the  feet 

>  of  tiie  throned  Christ,  ezecntad  1^  Dunatan  himaelf; 
among  tiie  contents  of  the  Tolume  are — a  grammatical 
treatise  hj  Entyehios,  'Midi  sztremely  conooa  Welsh  glosaes, 
port  of  Ovid  J)0  Art*  Amandi  trUh  aimilar  gloaaes,  and 
lessons,  in  Latin  and  Gred,  Ukan  from  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  prc^hetsL  Bat  hia  work  was  undone  daring  the 
disartrons  reign  of  Ethelred  IL,  at  tlw  end  ffit  which  the 
Danish  power  eataUuhed  itself  in  England.  Under  Edward 
A»  Confessor,  French  inflnencea  began  to  be  greatly  felt. 
The  two  raoevof  the  Teutonie  north  had  torn  each  other 
to  pieoe^  and  the  enltore  which  Saxon  had  been  able  to 
impart  to  Northman  waa  not  sufficient  to  discipline  him 
into  a  tnily  cinlized  man.  England,  though  at  a  terrible 
cost,  had  to  be  knit  on  to  the  atate^yatem  of  Southern 
Europe;  her  anarchy  mnat  give  place  to  centralization; 
^  schools,  and  her  art,  and  her  architecture  be  remodelled 

'  hf  Italians  and  Frenchmen ;  her  poets  tats  their  eyeat  not 
towards  Icdand,  bnt  towards  Normandy  or  FrareDce. 

Tnraing  now  to  the  other  literary  centre,  the  Northnm- 
hrian  kingidom,  ve  find  that  impnlse  and  initiation  were 
dee  to  more  then  one  source.  In  the  main,  the  couTonnon 
«f  the  Angles  north  of  the  Tees,  and  the  implantation 
among  them  of  the  germs  of  culture  are  traceable  to  lona, 
tad,  indirectly,  to  the  Irish  Church  and  St  Patrick.  From 
Irdand,  in  the  persons  of  St  Columba  and  hia  followets, 
tras  wafted  to  the  long  low  island  surrounded  by  Uie 
mountains  of  the  Hebrides,  a  ministry  of  light  and  dviliza- 
tion,  which  from  the  6th  to  the  11th  century  diffnaed  its 
bUsungs  orer  northern  Europe.  Oswald,  eon  of  the 
Bendeian  kipg  Ethelfrid,  was  driven  out  of  Northumbria 
after  his  bther's  death  by^  Edwin  of  Deira,  and  took  refuge 
among  the'  northern  Ficte.  He  embraced  Christianity 
through  the  teaching  of  the  monks  of  lona  or  some 
nwnaatery  dependent  on  it ;  and  when  he  became  king  of 
Bemipia  in  634,  one  of  hia  first  thoughts  waa  to  send  to  his 
old  teachers,  and  ask  that  minionaries  might  be  sent  to 
hntmct  hia  people.  Aidan  accordingly  came  from  Zona 
and  fmuided  a  bishop's  see  at  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Isle. 
(Hence  iasoed  the  founders  of  the  monasteries  of  Hexham, 
poldingham,  Whitby,  and  many  other  places.  The  actoal 
MiweBentatives  of  the  monks  of  lona  returned  after 
■oBe  yean  to  their  own  «>utttty,  because  the7  wonld  not 
way  in  Uie  dispute  coneemiag  Easter ;  but  the 
driliring  effects  of  their  nu'ssion  did  not  paaa  away.  The 
•cbool  of  piety  and  learning  which  produced  an  Aidan,  an 
Adaoman,  and  a  Cothbert  doserred  well  not  of  England 
only  but  of  humanity.  Adamnao,  abbot  of  lona  about 
tbe  year  690,  haa  a  peculiar  interest  for  us,  because  a  long 
extract  from  his  work  on  the  holy  places  is  incorporated  by 

5^  Bsda  in  his  SedeeiattiecU  History.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of 
hie  founder,  St  Columba,  printed  by  Canisius  and  in  the 
FUnrUtgitm  IntttUe  Sanctorum.    To  the  encouragement  of 

I  Bidiop  Aidan  we  owe  it  that  Hilda,  e  lady  of  the  royal 
house  of  Deira,  established  monasteries  at  Hartlepool  and 
SUeoneshalch  (afterwards  Whitby) ;  and  it  waa  by  the 
miaks  of  Stieoneshalch  that  the  seed  was  sown,  which, 
falling  upon  a  good  heart  and  a  capacious  brain,  bore  fruit 
in  the  poetry  of  Caedmon,  the  earliest  English  poet  We 
need  not  repeat  the  well-known  story  of  the  vision,  in  which 
^  the  destiued  bard,  then  a  humble  menial  employed  about 
the  stables  and  boat^ervice  of  the  monastery,  believed 
<)ut  an  iiguuction  of  more  than  mortal  autiiority  was  laid 
yp  lam,  to  "  aing  of  the  beginning  of  creation."  The 
CffdMbanas  been  once  communicated,  Ciedmon,  aa  Beda 


informs  us,  continued  for  a  long  time  to  clothe  in  his  native 
meF.'-«res  the  principal  religious  facts  recorded  in  the 
Pent«leucb  and  in  the  New  Testament.  Is  tlie  work  , 
commonly  known  aa  Caedmon'a  Paraphratf  identical  with 
the  work  described  by  Beda  t  Have  we  in  thu  paraphrase 
a  genuine  utterance  of  the  7th  century  t  The  answers  to 
these  questions  are  still  tuToIved  in  doubt,  and  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  which  they  presuppose  would  be 
foreign  to  our  preaent  purpose.  We  will  merely  say  that 
the  unique  MS.  of  the  raraphrttat,  which  is  of  the  lOUt 
century,  contains  no  indication  whatever  of  authorship,  and 
that  it  opens  in  a  manner  different  from  tbe  prologue  made 
by  the  real  Cadmon,  of  which  we  have  a  Latin  veraion  in 
Beda  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  version  in  Alfred's  toanalation 
of  Beda.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  portion  of  the  IISL 
wliich  ia  written  in  the  firat  hand  agrees  tolerably  well  ia 
its  contents  with  tiie  real  wwk'^  Ctedmon,  as  Beda 
describes  it  The  portion  the  MS.  whieh  u  written  in 
the  second  hand  is  probably  of  much  later  date;  some 
criticB  have  not  hesitated  to  designate  its  authw  aa  die 
"  pseudo-Ctedmon."  The  opening  cuitoe  of  the  Parth 
pkrate,  which  treat  of  the  rebellion  of  the  ugels  and  ^e 
fall  of  man,  are  allowed  by  general  consent  to  be  those 
most  vividly  expressed,  and  most  characterized  by  poetical 
power.  It  18  here  that  Inight  strong  phrases  occur,  which, 
aa  is  believed,  Hilton  himself  did  not  disdaia  to  utilizf , 
and  hia  known  acquaintance  with  Francis  Joniua,  tbe 
then  possessor  of  the  Csedmon  US.,  eeenu  to  lend  some 
countenance  to  the  belief. 

Hitherto  the  influences  in  Northumbria  tending  to 
culture  have  been  found  to  be  only  indirectly  Eoman ;  the 
immediate  source  of  them  was  lona.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  Venerable  Beda,  the  great  light  of  the  Northumbrian  Beds, 
church,  the  gloty  of  letters  in  a  rude  and  turbulent  age, 
nay,  even  the  teacher  and  the  beacon  light  of  ell  Europe 
for  the  period  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  century,  we  fiod 
that  the  fountain  whence  he  drew  the  streams  of  thought 
and  knowledge  came  from  no  derivative  source,  but  was 
supplied  directly  from  the  well-head  of  Christian  culture. 
Benedict  Biscop,  a  young  Northumbrian  thane,  much 
employed  and  favoured  in  the  court  of  Oswy,  abandoned 
the  world  for  the  church,  and  travelling  to  Rome  resided 
there  several  years,  diligently  studying  the  details  of 
ecclesiastical  life  and  training,  and  the  institutes  of  litur- 
gical order.  Betuming  to  England  in  668,  with  Theodore, 
the  new  primate,  and  tiie  abbot  Hadrian,  he  brought  Into 
Northumbria  a  large  number  of  books,  relics,  and  oUier 
ecclesiastical  objects,  and,  being  warmly  welcomed  by  Kmg 
Egfrid,  founded  a  monastery  in  honour  of  St  Peter  on 
land  granted  by  the  king  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear.  That 
the  other  great  apostolic  name  venerated  at  Rome  might 
not  go  wi^out  due  houour,  he  built  a  second  monastery 
soon  afterwards  in  honour  of  St  Paul  at  Jarrow  on  the 
Tyne,  seven  miles  from  Wearmouth.  After  the  founder's 
time  the  two  monastbries  were  usually  governed  by  one 
abbot.  When  only  seven  years  old,  Beda,  like  Orderio  in 
a  later  age,  was  brought  by  his  father  to  Jarrow,  and  giver, 
up  to  the  abbot  to  be  trained  to  monastic  life.  The  rec ' 
of  his  life,  down  to  the  year  731,  was  passed  in  the 
monastery,  as  we  know  from  his  own  statement ;  in  735  to 
died.  His  works,  which  have  several  times  been  edited 
in  a  complete  form  abroad,  but  never  yet  in  his  own 
country,may  be  grouped  under  five  heads — 1,  Educational ; 
2, Theological;  3,  Historical;  4,  Poetical ;  6,  Letters.  To 
the  first  class  belong  the  treatises  De  Ortho^raphta  and 
I>c  Arte  Metrica,  the  firat  being  a  short  dictionaiy,  giving 
the  correct  spelling  and  the  idiomaticuse  of  a  considerable 
number  of  I^tin  words,  with  (in  many  casea)  their  Qreek  > 
equivajenta, — the  eecond  a  proaody,  describing  the  priq^ml" 
dusical  metres,  with  examples.  Ih  JToteni  Arum,  Ja^^l 
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cosmogony  and  ccsmograplij,  with  iinmfiroa&  diagranu  and 
mtp*.  A  DDmber  x>l  treatises,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  J)«  Batione  Timponttn  end  i>«  Satiom  Computi,  fall 
under  the  aame  head ;  their  general  object  being  to  elnci- 
date  all  qDestions  c3Daected  with  the  eccleaiaatical  calendar 
and  the  right  calcalatioa  of  Easter.  Under  the  second 
head,  that  of  theological  wOTks,  fall  his  £xpositionea  on 
St  Mark's  and  St  Lake's  Qoepeta,  on  the  Acts,  and  other 
books  ef  the  New  Testament,  his  homilies,  foriy-nine  in 
number,  and  a  book  of  Prayers,  chiefly  made  up  of  verses 
taken  from  the  Fsalms.  Under  the  head  of  "  Historical 
lives  of  five  abbots  of  Wearmoath  and  Jarrow,  a  life  of 
St  Cathbert,  another  of  St  Felix,  bishop  of  Kola,  and  a 
Marljfrology,  which  has  several  times  been  printed.  The 
JScdmattical  Hi*tory  opens  with  a  preface,  in  which,  in 
that  tone  of  calmness  and  mild  dignity  which  go  far  to 
make  a  perfect  prose  style,  Beda  explains  in  detail  the 
nature  and  the  sources  tiie  evidence  on  which  he  has 
relied  in  compiling  the  work.  A  short  introdaction  then 
aketchee  the  general  history  of  Britain  from  the  landing 
of  Julius  Ceesar  to  the  coming  of  Augustine,  giving 
special  details  respecting  the  martyrdom  of  St  Alban 
under  Diocletian,  and  the  missionary  preaching  of  St 
Qermanna  of  Anxerre  in  the  fith  century.  From  the 
landing  of  AugusUne  in  696  to  the  year  731,  the  progress 
of  ChristianLty,  the  soccosses  and  the  reverses  of  the  church 
in  the  arduous  work  of  bringing  within  her  pale  the 
fiercely  warring  nations  of  the  Heptarchy,  are  narrated, 
fully  bat  unsyBtematically,  for  each  kingdom  of  the 
Heptarchy  in  turn.  A  short  sketch  of  "  Universal 
History,"  forming  the  latter  portion  of  the  De  Batume 
Ttmporum,  has  been  treated  by  the  editors  of  the  MonU' 
*nenta  Hist.  Brit,  as  if  it  were  a  separate  work,  and  printed, 
with  the  title  D«  Sex  ^iat^ut  Mundi,  in  that  useful  but 
nnwieldy  volume.  Among  the  poetical  works  are  a  life 
of  St  Cathbert  in  Latin  hexameters,  a  number  of  hymns, 
xaoii  of  which  are  written  in  the  Uvely  iambio  metre  of 
which  a  familiar  inslonce  is  the  hymn  beginning  "  VexiUa 
regis  prodount,*  a  poem  on  Justin  Martyr  in  a  tro- 
chaic metre^  and  another  in  hexameters  on  the  Day  of 
Jadgment  This  last  seems  to  have  been  much  admired ; 
Simeon  of  Darham  copied  it  entire  into  his  history.  The 
Versification  of  this  remarkable  poem  has  considerable 
merits  ;  in  that  respect  it  ia  not  more  than  three  hundred 
years  behind  Clandian.  But  when  we  come  to  the  spirit 
of  the  poem,  and  think  of  the  moral  atmosphm  wluch  it 
impUea,  and  aims  at  eluding,  we  see  that  ten  thousand 
yeui  would  not  adequately  measure  the  chaam  which 
dividei  the  monastic  poets  from  the  lait "  vatea  "  of  heathen 
BomCb  For  the  key-note  of  Beda's  poem  is  the  sense  of 
iasi\  whatever  ia  expressed  the  words  compunction, 
penaooe,  expiation,  heart-onuhing  sorrow  for  having 
offended  Qod,  trost  in  the  tme  Bedeemer^  pervades  all  his 
Unea ;  and  we  need  not  aay  how  alien  is  all  this  to  the 
ipirU  ol  the  poets,  who,  with  Httle  thought  of  individual 
and  penonal  refonnalaon,  staked  their  all  in  the  future 
apon  the  greatness  and  stabilitj  of  Booui,  "  Tn  regere 
impeiio  popnk»,  Bomane^  momenta"  The  letters,  most 
of  which  are  mnely  the  dedications  and  addreaaes  prefixed 
to  some  of  his  works,  refer  little  to  contemporary  events ; 
two  or  tiiree,  however,  are  of  great  interest 

At  the  time  when  Beda  died  (735)^  the  Anglea  of  Korth- 
nmbria  were  beginning  to  lay  ande  the  use  of  arms,  and 
tealoualy  to  frequent  the  monastery  schook ;  among  their 
princes,  as  among  thoae  of  Wessex,  some  were  found  to 
exchange  a  crown  for  a  cowl  and  a  throne  for  a  cell.  But 
a  reaction  set  in ;  perhaps  some  bad  tried  asceticism  who 
had  no  vocation  for  it;  and  after  the  middle  of  the 
century  Northumbrian  history  is  darkened  by  the  frequent 
tacord  vl  diseandcm  among  the  members  of  the  royal  bonse, 


civil  wu*,  and  assassination.  On  this  state  of  thing!  cam* 
the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  and  made  it  iooorahlsi 
Lindisfarne^  with  all  its  treasniea  and  coUeetiHu,  was 
destroyed  by  them  in  793.  This  ia  but  a  sample  il  tha 
havoc  wrought  by  those  barbarians ;  yet  for  a  long  time 
many  monasteries  escaped ;  and,  in  particular,  that  of 
York  was  a  centre  of  learning  for  on  into  the  dth  century, 
probably  till  the  diaastrous  battle  occurred  before  York, 
described  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  under  867.  At  this 
monastery  Alcuin  was  educated,  and  when  grown  up  lit  ami 
had  charge  of  its  school  and  library.  In  780  he  was  scut 
on  a  mission  to  Komo ;  on  his  return,  at  Parma,  he  fell  in 
with  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  who  invited  him  to  settW 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  that  time  the  chief  imperial  rtjaideoee, 
to  teach  his  children,  and  aid  in  the  organization  of  edaci- 
tton  throughout  hia  dominions.  Having  obtained  the 
permission  of  his  superiors  at  Tork,  Alcuin  complied  witk 
the  request ;  and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  in  804, 
resided,  with  Uttle  intermiaaton,  either  at  the  impeiial 
court  or  at  Tours.  Alcuin's  letters,  though  the  good  man 
was  of  a  somewhat  dry  and  pedantic  turn,  contain  mock 
matter  of  interesL  Bis  extant  works  are  of  considerable 
bulk ;  they  are  cbiefiy  educational  and  theological  treatisei, 
which  for  lack*  of  vigour  or  originality  of  treatment  have 
fallen  into  complete  oblivion.  What  is  still  of  value  in 
the  works  of  Alcuin  ia,  besides  the  letters,  the  lives  of 
St  Willibrord,  the  English  apostle  of  Friealand,  St  Vedait, 
and  St  Richer. 

After  the  death  of  Alcuin,  the  confusiou  in  Northombria 
became  ever  worae  and  worse,  for  the  Danes  forced  their 
way  into  the  land,  and  many  years  passed  before  the  tvo 
narions  could  agree  to  lire  on  friendly  terms  together  side 
by  sid&  But  for  the  Durham  Gotpela,  a  vendoo  id 
the  Angle  dialect  of  the  four  gospels,  and  a  few  similar 
remains,  the  north  of  England  presents  a  dead  blank  to 
the  iiistorian  of  literature  from  Alcuin  to  Simeon  of 
Durham,  a  period  of  more  than  three  hundred  years.  In 
the  south,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reaiatance  to  the  intniiiai 
of  the  barbarian  element  was  more  succeasful,  and  tlis 
intellectual  atmosphere  far  less  dark.  Tha  works  of 
JGlfric,  who  died  archbishop  of  Canterbnry  in  1004,  are 
the  last  aubject  of  consideration  in  the  present  sectioiL 
They  are  chiefiy  interesting  because  they  show  the  growing 
importance  of  the  native  language.  ^Ifric'a  EoiMliei  are 
in  Anglo-Saxon ;  his  Cof^ojuy  isaconveraatkm  on  common 
things,  in  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon,  betwem  *  master  and 
hia  Bchcdar;  his  ffrommor,  adapted  from  Priscian  and 
Donatns,  haa  for  its  object  to  teach  Latin  to  Ai^o£aionB; 
its  editorial  and  didactic  part  is  therefwe  in  Angl»8axoB. 
The  annals  of  public  events,  to  which,  as  collected  aad 
arranged  by  Archbishop  Plegmnnd  at  the  end  of  the  9th 
centniy,  we  give  the  name  of  the  S<ue<m  Cknmidt,  eoa- 
tinned  to  be  recorded  at  Outterbory  in  the  native  langnigs 
till  about  the.  date  of  the  Cooqaert ;  after  that  time  As 
task  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  monks  oa  FeterbMon^aS: 
and  was  carried  on  hy  them  for  Marly  a  hundred  yaam  ^ 
A  wwk  of  coUeoting  and  traaaoiilniiig  the  lemainB  «  ^ 
national  poetey  began,  of  which  the  priceless  volume  knowa 
as  tba  Mttttr  Codex,  ^ven  by  bishop  Leofrio  to  the  Ubiaty 
of  Exeter  cathedral  m  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeww, 
is  the  monument  and  the  fruit.  The  coQeotion  cootaiBed 
in  the  manuscript  discovered  about  fifty  yean  sgv  ataga 
Yercelli  was  probably  made  aboat  the  same  time. 
these  two  collections  are  contained  the  works  of  Cynswd( 
the  Travdlet'a  Song,  Quthlae,  Andreaa,  the  poem  on  * 
Phasnix,  kc  Being  thus  made  more  widely  fcoon^ 
ancient  poema  would  soon  have  found  imitatoo^  aad  agiMi', 
fresh  developmrut  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  woohl  luff*  hart 
the  resulL    Had  there  been  no  |^*&0<^  ftg«W 

would  1^  slow  dcf;reos  have  got  ihrovgb  with  tbttp^f* 
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4auiiiilating  and  taralng  tbo  Kortlimeti ;  and,  ia  ipite  of 
hihjnickl  iaolaUcD,  woutd  hava  participated,  though  probably 
Jkg^g  f&r  behind  tha  test,  in  Ciio  jjenQral  tnLcIlectiial 
advMCS  o(  thg  QatioQS  of  Europe.  Th^  tiasus  of  Ii(;r 
,  -driluition  Tould  hare  been,  ia  pcopcnderatiDg  meBaiire^ 
ttnuomc,  Uka  that  of  Germany  ;  but  it  would  iisva  lacked 
thf  goId&Q  thread  of  the  "  Holjr  Komaa  Empire,"  nbJeh 
braoght  an  eldtnont  of  idboliem  aad  beauty  into  th&  pUln 
teztsfe  at  German  lifo,  Foi  good  or  for  svil,  tha  proc^as 
9t  ulLonal  and  also  oE  LiiteUQcttial  developiDeut  was  to 
■Ittred  tnd  quickened  by  tbe  arrival  of  a  kaightly  race  of 
•onq^nerort  from  across  tbe  chanaeL 

n.  Angto-Forman  Period,  1066-1315.— TIib  Htb  Cen- 
tniy  u  remarltably  barren  in  great  DBlQ'es  and  memcri^ 
Irhuii  captivate  the  imagination  ;  it  was,  hawQ'ver,  an 
■dTuicei  upon  tha  1 0th,  which  Baromuii  has  describe  aa 
thacSDtral  and  vorat  period  of  intelkctual  darkneBs.  In 
£iijlatid,  for  Ekbout  150  yeara  after  the  ConqueBt,  th.era' 
Kk  unity  of  intellectQiU  life  j  in  political  life,  however, 
tiiB  iron  band  of  tha  Conqueror  compeUcd  an  external 
flB(fonsity,  by  tts  uiuTersal  exaction  of  homage  ,to  him- 
bU.  Tha  fitrangth  of  the  N^orman  monarchy,  the' absence 
■at  nligioua  diiferenceB,  and,  after  a  time,  tho  Joaa  of  Nor- 
toandy,  were  (auses  Wotlting  powerfully  in  aid  of  tho  con- 
oliitjafl  end  totorfusion  of  th«  differeat  elsmaata  of  tLe 
populBtion,  But  at  ^t^X  it  was  aa  if  three  aeparato  netione 
»W8  anauuped  confusedly  on  Britisb  sell,— the  Normans, 
the  English,  and  tha  Welsh.  The  cler^',  as  a  fourth  power, 
9(  all  oatiDoalitiee  or  of  none,  bei^ame, — by  itabs'd  of  Latin 
as  a  coiomoa  tongoe,  by  preaching  b,  common  faith  and 
teaching  a  cojnmoa  philoaopby,  3nd  p3  repreaenting  the 
«qi»J;tf  and  charity  which  are  among  ttio  esacntieJ  IcataceB 
af  Chriatiacity, — -an  over  preaent  mediating  inSiaeace  tend- 
tD£  to  bceE^k  down  (he  partitions  between  the  camps,  The 
loUliectaal  at&te  and  progroAs  of  each  nBtion,  down  ta  and 
a  littla  beyond  the  end  of  tlis  12th  century,  muat  now  be 
tintfly  diacoBsod, 

I.  yormamt. — In  lera  than  two  eenluriea  after  the 
Karl^iseQ  under  Bollo  bad  settled  in  NcrraaindyT  they  bad 
not  oaJy  eicfaanged  their  Toutonic  dpoech  for  tha  language 
ol  fraace,  but  madej — with  French  ns  the  medium  of 
fxp;wlon, — remarkable  literary  progress.  In  tbia  pro^eaa 
tho  Nannaul  settled  in  England  participeited  to  the  full. 
It  II  prababla  that  tha  Turoldu&,  wbo,  ayaiUng  himeelf  of 

■  ■ulitiT  Frankish  UyB  and  ckronicles,  composed  towards  the 

■  ad  of  (J]9  11th  century  thcp  Doble  heroic  poem  called  the 
[.CKiuMin  4e  Jtofand,  vrsa  an  abbot  of  Peterborough,  ean  of 
I  tie  derk  of  the  aame  noma  who  nas  tb«  Catiqueror'a 
Viprtceptor.    From  the  reigti  of  Henry  I.>  though  th'^namea 

fti  HVeral  writers  are  known,  littla  of  importance  lias  cgme 
down  to  tia.  The  treatise  on  politeaew  called  Urbanut, 
ittribttled  to  Henry  bimaelf,  ia  in  all  probability  the  com- 
posititio  of  a  later  ags.  The  worfea  of  tho  bapluss  ftatmflt, 
Lot  do  U  Earre,  are  not  extant,  and  Evrard'a  tranalation 
(1 130)  of  Gate's  Diiiicha  into  French  vpi^e  is  not  s  nate- 
Kcrthy  parformancs.  Tha  reign  of  Stephen,  though  con- 
fuiion  and  citiI  war  prevailed  over  a  great  part  o£  England, 
witateed  an  citraordijiary  outburst  of  litecary  acttvily, 
Of  tha  kinfcohans  who  ahed  a  lustre  on  thia  reign  we  shall 
■?uk  is  s  different  eonuezion  ;  but  it  waa  also  memorable 
f«  tt»  French  poeta,  Guiehard  of  Eenulieu,  a  cell  of  St 
^  Albiti'i  (1150),  produced  a  pocnn  in  Alesandrin&a  of  Bomn 
fawil,  on  the  vicea  of  the  ago  ;  Geoffrey  Gaimar  (1140) 
"ote  hia  lively  Esforit  des  En^ta  (a  chroniela  of  the 
Mgl[^SaEaa  kinge) ;  end  Benoit  de  Ste  More,  aither  iu 
^ittvLgn  or  early  in  that  of  Henry  II,,  produced  a  Taat 
pMta  on  tho  History  of  the  War  of  Troy,  wbLch  aeema  to 
hiTA  been  the  original  exemplar  oQ  which  the  numeroua 
*  Tioy-hookft  "  of  later  gBneraUaoa  wer*  modelled.  The 


family  of  Eenoit  waa  of  JfonEoa  extacttoa,  but  eottlotl 
in  England,  Under  Henry  EL,  whoso  ceoBeleBo  and 
enltghi^ned  energy  stimuJated  production  wherever  it  wes 
exertgd,  French  pootry  took  aa  evsr  bolder  sweep.  Robert 
Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey  and  n  clerk  of  Ca&n,  composed 
about  1155  his  famotia  IlruC  Anr^Ulerre,  a  biBCory  of  the 
kings  of  Erit^in  from  Brutue  to  Cadwalkdor,  foimdcd  qq 
the  Histovia  £rilonv)n  Qaoffrey  of  Manmouth.  Again, 
when  Hn.i?y  had  cammi^sioned  Benoit  to  write  a  metrical 
history  of  (ha  dukea  of  Korm&ndy,  the  quick-witted 
Waca  anticfpfttfld  bis  alowor  rival,  and  produced  in  llfiO 
the  first  patt  of  the  Jioman  de  £:ou,  treating  of  the  aame 
subject. 

Thus  far  tre  have  coa^iderred  tha  Anglo-Norman  poeta 
chiefly  aa  ehropiclera  j  we  have  now  to  regtird  tbeni  aa 
romanea  writers.  It  is  tni«  that  in  their  hands  history 
elides  iuto  romance,  and  vUa  eersa thua  tbe  Brut 
iTAnjUterre  Hiay  bo  regarded  oA  historical  In  bo  far  aa  it 
treala  of  tha  B^rios  of  British  kingn,  mythical  aa  thut  Bcrios 
i^ejf  may  be,  but  b  romance  in  most  of  that  portioD  uf 
it  which  is  devoted  to  tha  adventures  of  Arthur.  Ws  h^re 
enter  upon  a  wide  lield ;  the  stores  of  Arthuriaa, 
CarloTingian,  and  general  cbivalrouB  Tomance  suggest 
tbenifiGlTes  to  tho  mind  ;  a  thouBaod  tnteraating  inqmries 
preseiLt  tbemfislvea  \  but  the  limits  traced  for  db  prescribe 
a  treaCmant  little  miore  than  ailunvf that  is,  French 
romsnee  can  only  be  described  in  virtue  of  tho  stimaLating 
aiLd  suggestive  e^ect  which  it  had  od  EngliBh  writers.  Tbia 
eCect  was  produced  in  a  measure  by  great  poema  like  the 
Alszandreis  (1200),  by  the  original  French  romances  on 
Chorletnagnd  and  hia  peers,  and  by  that  an  the  third 
crusade  and  tbo  prowess  of  King  Bichard.  But  the 
rgtniiiiceA  retftting  to  Arthur,  doobtlewt  on  ar,[:Dant  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  really  sprang  from  Eritiah  soil,  werj 
thoea  which  most  profoundly  slitted  the  iCnglisb  mind.  Il 
19  not  diScuSt  to  trace  the  eteps  by  whicb  tba  legend  grew. 
GLldos,  writing  in  the  €tb  century,  kuov4  of  Arthur'H 
victory  at  Mount  BEidon,  but  do^  not  name  him,  NenniuB, 
whoBQ  date  is  uncertain,  but  who  should  probably  bo 
aaaigned  to  the  Slh  century,  mentions  the  same  victory  u 
one  of  several  which  were  gained  by  "the  magnaDimoui 
Arthur  "  over  the  Baxou  invader  Three  centuries  paaa, 
and  the  etory  comes  to  ua  sgain^  greatly  amplified,  Jn  th& 
Briiiih  nistftry  oi  GeofTrej  of  ifoiimouth  (1125).  ThiF 
hiatory,  Geoffrey  aaaureB  un,  Wbb  founded  UpaD  a  book  10 
the  Breton  l&nguaga,  brought  over  from  Britanuy  by  av 
archdeacon  of  Oiford,  Ritaon  Bcouted  the  aBicrlion  of 
fictitioua,  yet  it  was  probably  true  ;  and  tb^i  auppoaition 
of  a  BretoQ  origin  for  his  history  ia  exactly  whbt  nauld  best 
account  for  the  great  development  which  we  huA  tho 
Arthur  legend  to  have  now  attamed,  in  comparisoD  with 
the  ags  of  Nentiiiua.  For  Britanny  was  the  fruitful  parent 
of  numberless  fortna  of  imaginativa  fictioii, — a  trait  noticed 
by  Chaucer : 

"  Them  old's  getitil  Bretcni  in  their  daios. 
Of  diTcn  nventurea  m-iidca  liica  " 

and  what  chaiucter  would  the  BretOQ  barda  be  more  likely 
to  embellish  than  that  of  tho  hers  king,  who,  during  and 
before  th'e  miigratii?Q  of  their  forefathers,  hadjnnde  auch  a 
gallsjit  stand  against  the  Saxon  1  Yat^  though  CeofTrey 
haa  sa  much  to  tell  db  of  Arthur,  he  is  silent  about  the 
Kotind  Table.  That  splendid  feature  of  tfae  legend  firsb 
appears  in  the  Br^t  of  WaCe,  and  wofl  probably  derived 
from  Breton  poems  or  traditians  to  which  Geoffrey  had  no* 
HcccsB.  Layamun  raproducca  it,  with  additional  details,  lH 
his  veraion  of  Wace.  Other  branchea  of  Arthurian 
romance,  eap^cially  those  relating  to  Tristaa  aad  Perceval, 
became  Ebout  this  time  widely  popular;/  it  io  t^^-, 
period  alao  that  the  iC'An^/ilrr'  'dir  -4f  'Ch^Hjtii- 
da  Tioyea  bolengi.    Bnddenly  there  is  a  great  cliacgc  A. 
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eyelfl  of  romatfce,  which  till  now  had  oreathed  oalj  at 
nreDge,  staaghter,  race-hatreda,  unlawful  love,  magic,  and 
vitchcraft,  becomes 'transformed  in  afevyeare  into  aseriea 
of  mystical  legends,  symbolizing  and  teaching  one  of  the 
profoundest  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  creed.  This  Btrange 
effect  was  produced  by  the  infuaion  into  the  Arthur  legend 
of  the  conception  of  the  Saint  Graal,  the  holy  veaae!  used 
by  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  containing  drops  of  hia 
blood,  which  Joseph  of  Arlmathea  waa  said  U>  have  brought 
into  Britain.  This  transformation  seems  to  have  been 
executed  by  Walter  Map,  the  remarkable  Welshman  whoae 
genioa  decisively  colours  ths  intellectual  history  of  the  last 
forty  years  of  the  12tb  ceutniy.  Map  ia  aaid  to  have 
written  s  Latin  hiatorr  of  the  Qraal,  which  is  not  now 
extant;  yet  from  it  all  the-aathors  of  the  French  prose 
romances  on  Arthur  and  the  Saint  Qraal  which  appeared 
between  1170  and  1230 — Robert  de  Borron,  his  hinsman 
H^e,  Luo  de  Qaat,  and  Map  himself — profess  to  have 
translated  their  compositions.  The  chief  of  these  works 
are  the  Saint  Graal,  Merlin,  the  Quest  of  the  Saint  Graal, 
Zaticel<^  Triitan,  and  Jfort  Atiur.  In  all,  to  "  achieve 
the  Saint  Qraal,"  that  ia,  to  find  or  aee  the  holy  Tesael 
which,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  men,  had  long  since 
▼aniahed  from  Britain,  ia  represented  as  the  height  of 
chivalrous  ambition ;  but  among  all  Arthnr'a  knights,  only 
Sir  Oalahad,  the  son  of  Lancelot,  is  anfficiently  pure  in 
heart  to  be  favoured  with  the  anblime  vision.  Engliah 
versions,  more  or  less  literal,  of  these  romances,  among 
which  may  be  named  the  works  of  Lonelich  and  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,  and  the  alliterative  poem  of  Joseph  o/ 
Arimathiet  attest  the  great  and  endnring  popnlarify  ot  tibe 
Graal  form  of  Arthurian  legend. 

2.  After  a  long  period  of  silence,  the  bardic  poetry  of 
-WalM  broke  oat,  just  when  the  independence  of  ^e  nation 

wsiA  aboat  to  be  extinguished,  into  passionate  and  varied 
ntteranca  The  princes  who  stmggled  successfully  against 
the  attacks  of  Henry  IL  found  gifted  bards— Qwalchmai, 
EUdir,  Owion,  &c — to  celebrate  in  fiercely  patriotic  strains 
thur  imperfect  triumphs.  A  translation  of  one  of 
Owalehmai'a  odea  may  £e  found,  under  the  title  of  the 
ZVmmnM  <if  Ouwn,  among  Qiay's  poema^  Supposed 
**  ftopheeiei  of  Heriin,"  a  sample  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  strange  work  of  Oeoffrey  of  Monmontii,  fed  the 
popular  belief  Uiat  Arthnr  yet  lived,  ind  would  refeam  «w 
day  to  Wales  as  a  ddiveier.  BoUi  the  Sh^iadt  and  the 
Jf^uw^tm  refer  in  part  to  Arthnr,  bnt  from  different 
atand'pdnti.  In  the  Triad*  aneh  mention  as  HiMre  is  of 
hin  rwreBsnts  him  as  a  British  kin^^  doing  battle  with  the 
foei  of  his  race,  and  full  of  a  smtentions  wit  and  wisdom. 
In  the  Mabinoffiim  the  indigenons  Wdsh  new  ia  over- 
poVered  by  that  of  the  Norman  trouv^ree ;  we  hare  the 
Arthnr,  not  of  history  or  feadition,  hot  <rf  chivalry ;  the 
mysterious  Saint  Qraal  proves  as  attraetiTe  to  the  Oeltie  as 
to  the  Teatonio  imagination.  Three  itf  the  ronuutcea  by 
Chretien  de  Troyes  appear  in  a  Welsh  dress  among-  the 
tales  of  the  Mabino^tt.  After  the  loss  <^  independence 
under  Edward  L,  the  importance  and  originality  of  Welsh 
literatare  appear  to  have  progressively  dediiled. 

3.  The  £nglish-^>eaking  portion — ^that  is,  the  great 
mass — of  the  population,  down  to  the  reign  of  John,  has 
left  few  literary  traces  of  its  existence.  Whoever  wished 
to  move' amongst  the  educated  and  cultured  classes,  and  to 
aasociate  with  persons  of  rank,  authority,  or  injfloence, 
found  it  neceaaary,  though  he  might  be  descended  from 
Alfred  himself,  to  speak  French  in  good  society,  and  to 
write  in  French  whatever  he  wished  good  aociety  to  read. 
From  the  Conquest  to  1200,  the  industry  of  the  most 
lynx-eyed  antiquary  has  discovered — with  the  exception  of 
the  eontinnation  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle — no  literary  record 
in  £D£^iah  beyond  a  few  short  fragments,  such  as  tiie  lines 


preserved  as  a  part  of  Canute's  song  by  Thomas  of  Ely,  the 
prophecy  of  Here,  and  the  hymn  of  St  Qoiric  The  eoa- 
tinuation  beyond  the  Cnnrjnest  ol  tbu  0(ucon  Chronicle  wi* 
made  hj  the  monks  of  Peterborough.  It  u  not  complete 
for  the  rbi(pi  of  Stephen,  passing  over  several  years  ni 
tilentio  ;  but  it  records  the  accession  of  Henry  IL  in  llt>i, 
and  then  ends  abruptly.  The  writer  or  writem  wen 
perhaps  unable  to  stand  up  any  longer  against  the  tbeo 
universal  fashion  of  employing  Latin  for  any  serious  proie 
work.  Moreover,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  no  longer  tanght 
in  schools  nor  spoken  in  the  higher  circles  of  socie^,  it 
had  lost  much  of  its  original  harmony  and  precision  o{ 
structure ;  and  "  when  the  annalist  found  himself  uaog 
one  inflexion  for  another,  or  dropping  inflexionB  altogether, 
he  may  well  have  thought  it  high  time  to  excbuige  a 
tongue  which  seemed  to  be  cnunbling  and  breaking  op, 
for  one  whose  forms  were  fixed  and  ita  grammar  lab'ooaL 
Little  did  the  down-hearted  monk  anticipate  the  fatnn 
glories  which,  after  a  criaia  of  tranaformation  and  fnsioa, 
would  aarround  hia  mde  ancestral  tongue."' 

A  few  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  I.Stb  cen-ai 
tnry  we  have  to  cote  the  appearance  of  an  important 
and  interesting  work  in  English, — Layamon's  £rvL  But 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  English  literatnn^ 
unless  Beoumlf  and  Judith  be  similarly  dassified,  for  tltt 
laogiiage  is  abnoat  aa  purely  Teutonic  as  in  these.  In  tb( 
older  version  of  the  Brut  not  more  than  fifty  wordiof 
Latin  or  French  origin  have  been  found  ;  and  <tf 
several  were  in  common  use  in  England  before  the  Cos- 
queat.  The  Brut  ia  strictly  a  monument  of  the  age  i< 
tranaitioo.  We  need  not,  with  some  writers,  call  tb 
language  "  aemi-Saxon ; "  it  is  certainly  English,  and,  inn 
a  particular  point  of  view,  purer  English  than  we  »pe»k 
now ;  but  it  is  not  that  form  of  Eo^^  which,  fron  fiirt 
to  last,  has  been  the  instrament  employed  to  build 
English  literature.  That  form,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  art 
section,  was  determined  and  cmditioned  1^^  the  neemitr 
of  effecting  a  compromise  between  the  q>eech  «f  da 
gevemots  and  that  of  the  govemed,  so  that  the  at* 
standard  EngUah  should  remain,  as  to  ita  gramsialMl  . 
frameworl^  comparativdy  Intac^  while  admittiog  toil 
franchise  and  enroling  anmig  its  TocaUea,  an  indtinh 
number  of  forugn  recmitSL 

The  work  d  Layamon  is  a  traniiatiftn,  bnt  mtOTtiyocn- 
sidenUe  additiona,  of  Waee'a  Bmt  aAm^tUrr*. 
most  intereating  tA  llieaa  additiona  (the  sovreea  <rf  lAtea 
have  not  been  as  yet  pointed  out)  cmstitnta  an  eaqnanw 
of  the  legendary  history  of  Artiinr.    Layamon  ««■  tt* 
pariah  priest  of  Emley-on-Sevem  (now  Ak3^  Begis)^  an' 
mote  Woroestarshire  Tillage,  far  from  tiw  caintal  or  sQ 
large  tH^.  At  snch  a  place  Nwman  influence  weald  h*  i* 
a  minim''TP ;  the  people  wonld  go  on  from  one  geoMtiw 
to  antrthw,  living  and  speaking  nvch  to  their  fathw  w 
before  them ;  and  we  may  suppose  that,  finding  aoM^ 
dications  of  literary  taste  and  poetic  feeling  among 
bera  of  his  flock,  the  good  Layamon  took  this  wqr  ■ 
gratifying  them.    But  it  must  be  carefully  observed  Atf 
in  the  Bmt,  although  the  language  is  English,  ths  ^^^^ 
atmosphere,  the  intellectual  horizon,  and  even  the  cert » 
diction,  are  Norman-French.  The  rich  poetic  vocahakqr « 
the  Anglo^axon  poets,  traceable  as  late  as  the  >*^^ 
Edgar,  has  vanished  beyond  recovery.    Not  one  of  twj» 
numerable  poetic  compounds  relating  to  battle  sod  Ti^JT 
whidi  are  found  in  Btovulf,  Andr«u,  &&,  occnis  ^  <ea 
duller  pages  of  the  Brvt.  Words  expressive  of  jujJwBllw  j 
and  government,  of  which  the  Acgle-Saxoi^  whfll.A*  J 
native  race  waa  dominant,  had^a,great  nnp^*      ^  J 
BnU,  if  used  at  all.  btgffaff^3f'<&>Q<9g<OT^*f^  i 
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m     Tim  kbonn  of  the  clergy  and  monki  during  all  thia 

phj.  period  were  applied  with  UQwesiying  diligence  and  signal 
•ooeen  to  the  building  up  of  a  latin  literature.  In  the  list 
of  dmniclen  occur  Uie  weU-knovn  names  of  Florence  of 
WoKetter,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Heniy  of 
Hnntingdon.  Manyhiatoriea  of  partieuhff  monasteries  were 
written,  and  hare  recently  to  a  large  extent  been  made 
sceesqible,  through  the  labours  of  editors  employed  under 
the  eaperintendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Botls.  St  Anselm, 
arefafaishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  William  IL  and 
Henry  L»  employed  bis  great  metapfaysical  and  dialectical 
powers  in  the  endearour  to  establish  a  harmony  between 
mson  and  faith.  The  scholaatio  philosophy,  technicaOy 
speaking,  began  with  Peter  Lombard  and  hia  £ook  of 
S«ntenm  (1151);  from  the  nnlTereity  of  Paris  it  spread  all 
orer  Europe ;  and  in  the  next  period  it  wUl  be  seen  that 
aeTsral  of  the  most  eminent  schoolmen  were  natives  of  the 
British  Isles.  The  works  of  our  coantryman,  John  of 
Sftlisbary,  who  studied  and  resided  much  at  Paris  about  the 

I    middle  of  the  century,  throw  a  curious  light  on  the  tenets 

j    pad  matnal  rehttions  ot  the  scholaatio  sects. 

'  EfL  AmaJgamaiioa  of  Saeet — Commmeemmii  of  Englith 
LUmaure,  1215-1350. — The  course  of  eventa  in  this 
period,  as  bearing  upon  liteT^ture,  may  be  thus  described. 
TTie  fortuhate  loea  of  Normandy  in  1204  brought  the  ruHng 
duMfl  and  the  commonalty  of  England  clwer  together,  put 
>Q  end  to  the  transmarine  nationality  and  domicile  of  the 
former,  and  gave  a  common  political  interest,  in  relation  to 
the  outside  worid,  to  all  the  dwellers  on  English  soil.  Thus 
iwo  ont  of  the  four  nations,  which  we  spoke  of  itt  the  last 
.  Mction  as  encamped  side  by  side  on  British  territory,  were 
KXHi  in  a  fair  way  of  being  fused  into  one.  ■  The  third — 
4b  Welsh— losing  in  1292  its  political  independence,  lost 
»!»  with  it  the  pretension,  and  almost  the  desire,  to  main- 
Uin  a  separate  literature.  Still,  howeTer,  in  spite  of  com- 
Bon  interests,  and  the  ever-growing  multiplicity  of  the  ties 
^  blood  between  the  two,  Norman  and  Englishman 
I  eontinned  etch  to  speak  his  own  language.  Layamon, 
abort  1205,  and  Ormio,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later, 
write  for  the  English-speaking  majority  which  understands 
litUe  or  no  French  ;  from  French  their  language  ie  just  as 
slien  as  the  Flemish  of  the  present  day.  The  first  great 
:  stap  towards  that  blending  of  tongues  which  was  to  crown 
I  the  blending  of  families  idready  commenced  was  taken 
when  the  English  writers  and  tranalatore  of  the  13th 
JWtaiy  (the  terms  are  almost  synonymous),  began  to  admit 
fmly  into  their  writings  an  unlimited  number  of  those 
pomSj  intelligible  French  words  of  which  the  stock  was, 
fcongb  cloeer  intercourse  between  the  governors  and  the 
gowraed,  perpetually  on  the  increase.  Of  this  practice 
Robert  of  Oloneester  and  Eobert  Manning  are  conspicuous 
nnn^ei.  In  "spite  of  this  approximation,  we  shall  find 
»it  strenxions  efforts  wore  m^e,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Jipar  eUsaea,  to  retain  French  as  the  common  literary 
vagng^  and  keep  English  in  the  position  of  a  popular 
dttbe^  naefol  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  but  not 
^riled  by  gentoa  or  polished  by  contact  with  refined  lips. 
01  ah  effort  Bobert  Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
considered  the  contr*  It  broke  down,  however, 
^Inst  the  fone  of  cirenmstancea.  First,  as  fast  as  good 
"^flro  produced.  Englishmen  translated  them, 
^  the  tnnsUtions  probably  found  ten  readers  for  one 
wioconid  enjoy  the  originals ;  secondly,  the  wara  between 
^jpaad  and  France  which  broke  ont  in  1338,  and  in  which 
»•  Kt^ish-apeaking  arehera— the  bock-bone  of  the  atont 
iMt  t^^f^'^'  '       niore,  which  then  covered  the 

^  Ittd— won  the  chief  share  of  glory,  mnst  have  greatly 
I  i"*^  ^  discredit  among  Engliahmen  of  all  classes  the 
'     Np»  of  their  enemius.  ■  Trevisa  eaya  that  the  popular 


rage  for  apeakmg  French  which  bad  existed  before  tb* 
"grete  deth"  (Uie  plague  of  1348),  was  kince  than 
"  Bomdele  channged."  Though  he  naturally  refers  to  ft 
date  otilt  fresh  in  every  one's  memory,  the  change  oould 
have  had  nothing  to  do  wiUi  the  plagne ;  it  was  probab^ 
as  conjectured  abovc^  the  effect  of  the  EVench  war.  ]^ 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  the  industry  ot  the 
translaton  had  produced  a  great  body  of  English  oompoat' 
tions,  coloured  everywhere  by  French  tbuught,  and  studded 
with  French  words;  the  preaching  of  the  friars  had  for  a 
hundred  years  been  working  in  the  same  direction,  i.e.,  to 
break  down  the  partition  not  only  between  the  races  but 
between  the  tongues ;  the  war  suddenly  gave  to  English 
an  enormous  advantage  over  its  rival  in  respect  of 
popularity ;  it  need  not  therefore  surprise  us  to  find,  as  we 
shall  find  in  the  next  period,  agreat  native  writer  choosing 
English  for  the  instrument  of  his  thought,  and  founding 
English  literature  upon  an  imperishable  bairis. 

In  the  laat  eection  we  saw  that  Latin,  the  language  of  the 
clerical  community,  was  holding  its  ground  vigorously  and 
SQCcessf  ully  against  the  different  forms  of  vernacular  speech 
current  in  England.  While  these  last  remained  in  a  rude 
and  unsettled  condition,  it  was  inevitable  that  Latin  should 
enjoy  thia  anporiority.  Bni  the  French  language  was  ever 
growing  in  importance;  its  grammatical  forms  were  by 
this  time  tolenbly  aetUed,  and  its  modes  of  derivation 
fixed ;  it  was  a  spoken  tongue,  and  the  Latin  was  not 
Hence,  about  tiie  date  of  Magna  Charta  (1215),  French 
begins  to  appear  in  our  public  instrument^  Latin  having  ' 
been  the  documentary  language  since  the  Conquest ;  about 
1270  it  begins  to  snperaede  Latin  as  the  language  of 
private  correspondence.  Latin  thenceforward  was  leas  and 
less  used  as  Uie  language  of  poetry,  the  fVehicle  of  satire, 
or  the  voice  of  piety;  French  took  its  place.  The 
theologian,  the  phitoeopher,  and  the  annalist  alone 
remained  faithful  to  Latin,  the  third  more  ont  of  habit 
perhapa,  and  because  he  had  inherited  the  great  works  of 
the  past,  the  historiea  of  Beda,  Florence,  &c.,  than  because 
his  work  could  not  have  been  competently  performed  in 
French.  To  this  period  belong  the  important  chronicle  of 
Matthew  Paris,  who  died  in  1259,  that  of  Nicholas  Trivet,  ^fj^** 
and  the  Polyckronieon  (or  at  any  rate  the  earlier  portion 
of  it)  of  Ranulf  Higden.  Great  developments  of  the 
Bcholastic  theology  were  made  in  this  period,  chiefly  by 
the  new  orders  of  friars  founded  about  its  commencement, 
the  children  of  St  Francis  and  St  Dominic.  Two  of  the 
moat  celebrated  of  the  Franciscan  writers,  Dnns  Scotus 
and  William  of  Occam,  were  natives  of  the  British  isles; 
they  were  respectively  the  chiefs  of  the  realists  and 
nominalists,  the  parties  representing  among  the  school- 
men Platonic  and  Aristotelian  theories.  Robert  Holcot, 
a  distinguiahed  l)ominican  writer  and  a  nominaliat,  was 
carried  off  by  the  plague  of  1348. 

Philosophy  now  for  the  first  time,  in  the  person  of 
Roger  Bacon,  devotes  herself  systematically  to  the  study  bmoL 
of  nature  and  its  laws.  This  great  man,  the  chief  parf  of 
whose  long  life  was  spent  in  the  Franciscan  friary  at 
Oxford,  died  in  1292.  The  main  plan  of  his  principal 
work,  the  0j»t3  if<^fug,  was — in  the  words  of  Dr 
Whewell — "  to  nrge  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  mode 
of  philosophizing,  to  set  forth  the  reeaons  why  knowledge 
had  not  made  a  greater  progress,  to  draw  back  attention  to 
aonrces  of  knowledge  which  had  been  unwisely  neglected, 
to  discover  other  sources  which  were  yet  wholly  unknown, 
and  to  animate  men  to  the  undertaking  by  a  prospect  of 
the  vast  advantagea  which  it  offered."  But  the  anbetdiaiy 
aids  wiiich  phyaical  science  requires  went  iteiting  to  him, 
and  in  that  rude  age  could  only  be  obtaineci^th  extreme  , 
difficulty.  Mathematical  instmiBiaitev^^mi^lMy  exMU.^ 
sive ;  tables  were  scarcely  to  bo  had  ^  hooka  were  Dolk 
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rare  and  costly.  That  ha  discoTored  so  much  as  he  did — 
chiefly  in  chetnistry  and  optics — is  a  thing  to  wonder  at 
Vague  reports  of  these  discoveries  circulating  among  the 
ignomot  populace  caused  Boger  Bacon  to  be  deemed  a 
conjuror  or  necromancer ;  the  chap-books  and  low  comedies 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  represent  him  exclusively  ir.  this 
ligb';. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  a  strong  effort  was  made  to 
Bfum-  make  French  the  ezdueive  literary  language  of  the  English 
people.  It  was  a  atroggle  between  the  tongue  of  the 
npper  class  and  the  tongus  of  the  middle  claas.  Robert 
Oroeseteate^  the  admired  and  venerated  bishop  of  a  great 
aee^  ma  surrounded  by  accleaiastics  of  rank,  and  in  constant 
intercourse  with  earls  and  barona  All  sneh  persona  would 
speak  French ;  those  that  were  layman  would  stand  in 
great  need  of  apiritual  and  moral  instruotion,  and  this  eonld 
not  woU  be  conveyed  to  them  in  any  lancrnage  but  their 
own;  it  was  quite  natural,  therefore^  that  the  bishop 
ahonld  encourage  the  writing  of  Frwch  treatises ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  sincerely  thought  the  English  tongue 
not  to  be  worth  cultivating  for  the  purposes  of  Uteratura 
He  may  be  exeuied  for  h^ng  this  opinion,  if  the  only 
apeoimuu  of  it  which  he  had  seen  on  paper  were  such  as 
the  Omu/um,  or  even  as  Layamon's  BmL  A  French 
work,  the  Manuel  de  PeOft  treating  of  the  decalogue  and 
the  seven  deadly  uns,  whjch  are  illnitrated  with  many 
legendary  storie^  was  fwmsrly  ascribed  to  Qrosseteate — 
^  It  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  work  of  William  of 
Waddington ;  yet  if  the  statement  be  tnie^  that  it  is 
a  version  of  a  Uttle  known  Latin  treatise  there  remains  a 
probability  that  the  bishop,  in  porsusnce  of  a  general  plan 
of  action,  encouraged  Waddington  to  make  his  veisitHL  To 
the  Chattel  ^Atnour,  a  work  of  devotion  dwelling  on  the 
mode  of  the  nuracidons  incarnation  of  the  Redeemer, 
Qroesetwte's  claim  teems  to  be  better  founded ;  if  he  did 
not  write  it,  he  oertaioly  caused  it  to  be  written.  The 
aame  despair  of  making  anything  of  Eaglish,  or  the  same 
connexion  with  a  circle  of  readers  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
society,  led  Peter  Langtoft,  a  canon  of  Bridlington,  in  spite 
of  his  unmistakably  English  name,  to  write  in  French  a 
rhyming  hrooicle  of  English  hiatoiy,  which  he  brin^  down 
to  1307.  Other  casee  might  be  mentioned;  in  fact,  as 
Warton  says,  "anonymous  French  pieces  both  in  prose  and 
Vtese^  and  written  about  this  time,  are  innumerable  in  our 
manuscript  repoaitoriea."  There  were  French  originals  of 
f«y  o/  Waruieif  Sevit  of  Samtoitn,  and  many  other 
romances,  although  few  of  them  are  now  extant 

But  if  the  attack  was  vigorous,  the  defence  was  sturdy 
and  persistent,  with  a  tenacity  which  spoke  of  final  victory. 
Ormin's  rhythmic  gospels  (supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  1225)j  though  the  orthogaphy  proceeds  upon  a 
theory,  and  is  so  far  interesting,  presents,  it  must  bo 
OKDln.  admitted— owing  to  the  strangeness  of  the  spelling,  the 
want  of  rhyme,  and  the  paucity  of  words  of  Latin  origin— 
a  barbarous,  almost  repulsive,  aspect  to  the  reader.  The 
mir  of  the  barons  in  Henry  III.'e  reign,  in  which  the  cause 
of  I^icester  and  other  French-epeaking  aristocrats  was  taken 
op  by  the  mass  of  the  people  with  unmeasured  enthusiasm, 
certainly  had  the  effect  of  introducing  a  number  of  French 
words  into  the  popular  speecU  This  may  be  gathered  from 
the  remarkable  English  ballad  on  the  battle  of  Lewes 
(1364^,  mitten  by  a  partisan  of  Leicester,  the  phraseology 
of  which  is  marked  by  almost  the  same  proportion  of  words 
of  French  origin  as  prevails  in  modem  English.  Moreover, 
the  movement  of  the  veise  is  vigorous  and  free,  and  such 
as  befits  a  language  that  is  fast  rising  into  importance,  and 
has  a  great  destiny  before  it  lu  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
SpQLn.  BPIwared  the  English  i4iyming  chronicle  of  Robert  of 
MMc  nioucester.  The  early  portion  of  it  is  founded  on  Waca's 
Mrut,  but  the  author  contiunea  the  history  down  to  1272, 


the  date  of  Edward's  accession.  Rooert  is  a  plodding  dull 
writer,  but  his  work  proves  that  he  knew  of  a  oonsider&bls 
class  of  persons  who  knew  no  French,  yet  were  capable  d 
deriving  pleasure  from  literature ;  it  is  for  this  class  that 
his  somewhat  ponderous  poem  was  intended.  The  pretty 
poem  describing  a  contest  between  an  owl  and  a  nightingale 
(date  about  1270)  is  in  the  dialect  of  the  aonth  of  Ere'  i 
It  is  no  translation,  but  seems  to  have  been  anggesUvi  ^J 
passages  in  the  Soman  d$  la  Rote.  Uany  Engli^ 
romances,  r.^.,  Saveloi,  King  Hwn^  King  Alexander, 
Richard  /.,  Guy  of  Warwidt^  &a,  date  fran  the  nign  of 
Edward  I,  or,  say,  from  the  hut  twenty  years  a  ths 
13th  century.  Uoat  of  these  ere  trans^ions  from  bi 
the  French ;  in  the  case  Eavdok,  however,  this  rsmaini 
to  be  proved,  no  French  verrion  (other  than  the  sketch, 
mneh  eulier  in  date^  giiren  in  Gaimar's  JT^fortr)  being  now 
extant  There  is  a  Fnneh  venitm  of  King  ^em,  botit 
differa  greatly  from  the  English  romance^  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  bdieving  that  the  English  poem  is  the  eariierof 
the  twa  Both  Bavdok  and  King  Horn  are  founded  on 
Anglo-Danish  tradittona  cnrrent  in  Uie  east  of  En^^aad ;  oa 
this  account,  and  in  eonsiderattcn  (tf  the  long  intelleetoil 
blight  which  the  Danish  inroads  ^rodnoed  in  thoee  parti  of 
the  country,  they  are  extremely  mterosting  and  nlasUa 
They  abonnd  in  French  words,  and  on  reading  them  we  ftel 
that  a  language  which  has  become  so  flaen^  fleiible,  sod 
accommodating  oannot  bat  make  its  my  and  attam  to  pis- 
dominance. 

Ferhapa  the  works  of  no  single  writer  contriboted  n 
much  to  this  result  ss  those  <^  Robert  Planning;  or,ssli»M 
is  ako  called,  Robert  of  Brunfle.    Robert  was  a  mool:  of 
the  order  founded  \f  St  Gilbert  of  Sempring^iam ;  lui 
monastery  was  in  South  Uncolnshire.    He  belongs  to  the 
reigns  of  Edward  IL  and  Edward  IIL  ;  the  date  of  bii 
death  is  nuknown ;  but  it  was  probably  about  1340:  Ha 
executed  a  new  version  of  Waco's  Brut  in  octoayllibio 
rhyming  vers^  and  added  to  it  a  translation  of  the 
rhyming  chronicle  of  Peter  Langtoft,  mentioned  in  a 
previous  paragrapL    He  also  translated  Waddingtut'i 
Manuel  det  Fechet,  adding  many  characterisdo  and  un\j 
passages  which  make  bis  version  mndi  more  entertaiaios 
than  the  original  work.'   To  all  these  laboais  the  good  , 
monk  was  impelled,  not  by  the  love  of  famc^  which  wooU 
have  been  more  easily  gratified  if  he  had  written  in  Frsseh, 
but  by  the  benevolent  desire  to  give  his  Uf  friends  and 
acquaintances  something  pleasuit  to  read  and  tidk  aboa^« 
"  For  to  baf  Hlace  tnd  gaaen. 
In  Muuchtp  when  tbt  sit  nmen  [togstlMr}" 

We  have  found  that  by  degrees  msn  of  better,  or  at  letft 
equal,  mark  have  taken  to  writing  in  English,  as  ctonpired 
with  those  who  preferred  French ;  for  instance,  Robert 
Manning  is  at  least  equal  as  a  versifier  to  Peter  Langtoft 
In  the  next  section  wiU  be  described  the  rise  of  Chanctr, 
lAngland,  and  Gower,  and  ihe  final  Tictoiy  of  the  aatiia 
speecL  | 

IV.  £arlsf  Enjliih  ZHerature,  1360-1477  —The  period 
at  which  we  hare  arrived  comprises  about  130  yean,  end* 
ing  at  the  datf  of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  EBgjtBO. 
Daring  all  this  time  the  scholaatic  philosophy  reigned 
niidisturbed  at  the  universities.    fWckliffe,  so  far  as  hi* 
methods  of  argument  and  reliance  on  logic  were  concetso^' 
was  as  much  a  schoolman  as  the  friars  who  eootendto 
with  him.    The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  a  chnrchniaii  ^ 
would  be  found,  like  Colet,  to  decry  the  achotastic  method*, 
and  rely  on  literature  rather  than  on  logia   Wiekliffe'i  fim 
attacks  opon  the  eetablished  order  were  directed)  not 
against  doctrine,  but  against  the  eneroachneDts  cf  tlie  J 
church  upon  the  state,  against  the  hol^ftg  of  tempo™  I 
"lordship"      authority  1^  eeelesiastScal  peisoUi  aw^  I 
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tgitnit  tlie  c1(U£a  ftsaertad  hy  tbQ  Pope  to  Tcceiva  "  Fet&r'fi 
.ate,"  or  an  equivaloat,  from  the  EtigUsh  hatioa.  Thee6 
■■'.Tn  ho  wu  said  to  bavo  borjx)^^  from  Mareilius  of 
.^lioa  and  John  of  Qaudua ;  but  la  tnitli  aucb  Cbibcliae 
ntUDflotA  vera  ao  coinipon  in  France  and  GenuBay,  £9 
Jl  ultaJ/.tbat  it  is  nuedi^,  in  WickUiro'scase,  toattexcpb 
trace  them  ta   paTticulor  authors.    Aftcmarda  ha 
maciLed  soma  singular  opinious  on  eaveisl  ftbetnuo  points 
iiMUph7«ic9,  which  led  Uf    dGteriDLna.tioiiB  "  or  treatiees 
pubUebod  against  Lim  by  John  Kyaingham,  s. 
irraelita,  and  Joiia  Tyssingtoa^  a  Franciacaa.    L(ist]y,  in 
l  uuEftd  a  theological  storm,  abaut  13S0,  by  revincg  aoniQ- 
.lOg  like  the  cotidemitad  hereay  of  Bereoganus  oa  the 
iiile  df  tbo  preseace  of  Chriet  in  the  eacrsmeQL  Repliaa 
TO  Tfritteti  by  WyntortoTi,  WellB,  Bciios,  and  ctle?B,  A 
nod  met  ia  Loadon  and  coDdomned  WicklifT^'s  doctrioe; 
)  died  at  Lutterworth  aoon  afterwards.    XJis  wliola  com- 
eontroTeraj  which  he  had  stirred  up  was  takea  in 
[id,  Boma  years  later,   by  a  man  of  Test  ability  find 
■raiflg,  ThomM  Wnldim  the  Carmelite,  one  of  the  English 
-.•ologians  who  took  part  ia  the  council  of  Conetance. 
v'>  Eildca'a  DoctrinaU  FCdd  haa  bcQU  more  than  onca  printed 
en  tbe  CoQtiLent. 

All  the  Tritinga  hitherto  di^scribed  were  in  Latin.  But 
Wickliffe,  on  the  principle  "  Flectare  si  nequeo  aupEroa, 
JUhoroota  moTBbo,"  resolved  to  cutuf  tba  cotiStct  into  a 
spttcioug  arena,  nnd  to  appeal  to  popnkr  oympiithy 
wriliEg  in  the  language  of  the  pieoplo.    He  preached 
rculatcd  many  EogLiah  Barmona ;  hs  organised  his 
prieatea  "  as  a  body  of  itinerant  preachers  ;  fiBBiBted 
hia  folIofFCTB  he  put  into  circulation  an  incredible 
nber  of  Eogliah  tracts,  directci^  ogainBt   abuses  in 
spline,  and  what  he  deemicd  errata  in  doctrine.  Lastly, 
jtajued  to  be  made  a  complete  Engllsli  tranalattoa  of  the 
Bible,  and  himsalfj,  in  all  prDfoa.bility,  took  a  coH' 
e  share  in  the  work.    Hia  effarts.  seconded  by  those 
[lit  pfidcipal  adherents,  sueh.  aa  Herford,  Repingtoa, 
cy»  &e, ,  gave  rise  to  the  £cct  of  tha  Lollards,  ivbich  must 
!  rapidly  groT^n  into  importance^  eibce  it  received  marked 
I  in  the  poetry  (written  probably  between  1380  and 
),of  both  Chaucer  and  Gower,    The  faraouaAct  "  De 
ico  combureado  "  of  1401,  tind  the  rigid  inqalBttoriat 
icLBtitutcd  by  Archbiahop  Aruodot,  and  carried 
Chicbely,  drove  Loll&rdiam  beneath  thg  surface  of 
and  from  the  ps^ea  of  avowed  literature.  Tet, 
repriieaed,  the  spirit  of  discontent  aarvived.  Many 
1b  wero  burnt  AO  Jflte  aa  m  the  fir&t  year  of  Heory 
and  the  rain  of  pamphTeta  and  bo^lladG  agoittst  the 
and  tbc  cSei^gy,  which  hnrst  forth  as  Bocin  aa  the 
Bs  ivoertained  Ut  be  boatilo  to  thnm,  was  a  8u£Gcient 
o{  the  pcatrup  hatred  which.  £lled  the  breaats  of 

In  career  of  Pecock,  bishop  of  Chichcater,  may  be 
led  aa  fi.n  incident  of  Lollardism.     Feeling  aoig  and 
■y  under  tbo  attncka  vhich  men,  many  of  whom  were 
ntdtDiabEy  earnest  and  moral,  wero  making  on  the  ckrgy 
nrd  Uidr  dologa,  Pecock  wrote  in  Engliah  The  Srprta- 
<if  OMF-mucA  wytiiiffe  [biaming]  of  ike  Cltrgie.  He 
•  L^oght  that  the  tima  for  appealing  to  authority  was  gone 
and  that  the  Lollarda  could  only  be  reconciled  to  tho 
- Mif^  by  proving  that  her  precepts  and  her  ritual  werQ 
I  thuDHlTea  reaeonable.    In  ehort,  he  mads  the  rcaaon 
\  the  bdividnal  tb&  judge  of  the  goodoeoa,  or  otherwise, 
'■  wlut  the  eherch  did  and  Commanded.    Oa  this  ground 
'ii  btDther  biuhopa  conld  not  follow  him;  hia  boo were 
iidecnned  at  a  synod  Ibdd  in  liH,  and  bo  was  deposed 
■  m  his  biahopric. 

Eagiiah  literature  in  the  fnll  and  proper  sense,  of 
:.lileh  w  aav  the  beginnings  in  the  cumbrcus  alex- 
-udrioee  of  Bobert  nf  Oloucesterj  and  the  more  pleasing 


and  Bucceasful  writingB  of  MBnnlng,  Qaserts  itself  in  th» 
period  Bfl  a  ^owlh  of  time,  destined  to  bavo  tlie  nee  forward 
aa  iadapondent  being  and  a  powerful  influence.  It  ia 
intereating  to  note  that  two  distinct  and  rival  tan- 
dcncies  how  make  their  ai'^pearance,  which  may  bo  de. 
scribed  aa  ths  Teutonic  aiEnity  and  the  Franco-Latin 
aMnity.  Th*  atiiidineBa  and  BGlf-ruliance  of  thaold  Saion 
blood  led  many  Englishmen  to  nndervalua  the  colture 
of  the  day,  which  cnme  from  tha  Sontb,  and  to  look 
lorfngly  towards  the  old  Teutonic  roclc  from  which  they 
wera  hewn,  in  the  faitK  that  ttno  light  and  deliverance 
werfl  to  be  found  there.  Of  this  tendency  Langlund  ia  the 
chief  repreaentatiTG  in  the  14th  century.  He  eoiploya  the 
old  rhythiE  gf  the  Teutonic  nations, — alliteration ;  be 
rejects  French  mcdels,  and  otudiee  not  Pronch  poeta;  the 
homely  kindly  life  of  the  English  lower  and  lower-middle 
claraca  is  what  ha  lores  to  depict;  the  covetoi^BneH^  and 
embitioa  of  th'e  foreign  eccleaiaatics  who  abaorb  Engliah 
prelacies  ho  ia  ncTer  tired  of  denouncing.  Tha  wbolo 
body  of  alSttemting  poeta, — and  recent  investigatinn  las  ii"™" 
ahown  that  their  number  waa  conddcrabla  even  down  to  i''** 
the  16th  century,  the  last  known  aUiterativo  piece  ia 
by  Dunbar, — repreaent,  -with  Langland,  this  Teutonia 
affinity.  CbavtcBr,  Gowar,  Lydgate,  and  the  writers  who 
formed  themselves  upon  theni,  repreaent"  the  Franeo-Latim 
affinity.  Endowed  vith  &  more  recoptivo  t&mperand  Gncc 
perceptions  than  tho  men  of  tho  opposite  achool,  Chancer 
opened  hia  large  heart  and  capacioua  intelligence  to  all 
forms  of  excellence  within  his  reocb  ;  and  a  man  so  minded 
cbuld  cot  fail  to  a^e  that  what  had  been  written  in  French 
and  Italian  far  outweighed  what  hod  hitherto  been 
writton  in  Englieh  or  German.  Neither  could  hia  mora 
cultivnted  ear  fail  to  prefec  the  rhyme  of  tha  South  to 
tha  alliteration  of  the  North.  "  I  am  n  Southron  man,"  ha 
B&ys  under  the  maak  of  the  Fersone — 

"  1  canaat  gestCj  rent,  ram,  riif,  my  lottei  ;* 
that  is,  I  cannot  write  alliterative  .poema  like  Langland, 
Wherover  good  worda  were  to  bo  bad,  Chancer  apprcpriateJ 
them,  whether  their  origin  were  Saxon  or  Romaow;  wher- 
ever he  found  a  good  poem,  he  imitated  it,  often  bettering 
the  instructioo,  This  veracity  of  the  intellect,  this  largo- 
mindedneas,  were  the  cause  that  our  early  hteraturo  wai 
laid  on  brood,  foundetious,  snd  contributed  not  a  Uttle  to 
the  many-eided  and  it/mpalfutte  character  ef  out  language. 

Tha  labourB  of  Tyrwiiitt  and  Warton,  aad  in  our  own 
day  of  Sandraa  and  Ten-Brink,  hove  laid  bare  the  sonrc&a 
wheooe  the  genius  of  Chancer  drew  its  materials  and 
derived  its  kindling  auggeationa.  The  old  notion  that  hia 
earlieat  writingaBhow  tha  influence  of  the  Provencal  poetry  cim*j 
haa  been  abandoned  on  jnore  accurate  inquiry.  Ths 
Complaynt  of  the  Zfttks  of  Pita,  which,  is  among  tba 
earliest,  if  not  tba  earliest,  of  the  extant  compoaitiona,  ia 
saturated  with  tha  French  spiriL  The  great  work  of  Ma 
early  youth  was  the  translation  of  the  Roman  d«  la  Ro$s 
of  Lorri^  and  Meong, — a  poem,  be  it  rememberod,  not  the 
growth  of  Nommady,  but  of  Franca  proper,  not  the  work 
of  trouvfcrea,  but  of  French  poeta^  This  transformation 
and  sublimation  of  the  romajicf  of  tho  oarliet  into  the 
dream  and  aUe^onj  of  the  later  ".  liddle  Agoe,  originatad  by 
the  genius  of  Lorria,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  Chaucer, 
most  of  wboaa  pieces,  prior  to  tha  great  work  of  hia  life, 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  Were  cast  in  tbo  allegorical  mould. 
This  ifl  the  case  with  the  Atstmbl^  of  Faults,  where  tha 
geotla  "formel  eagle"  la  believed  to  represent  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Edwai5  IILj  betrothed  in  1364  to  Engelram 
de  Ccuci,  as  the  formel  is  in  the  poem  to  the  "*  royal 
tcrcol."  A^in.  the  Boke  of  tAe  Durhew,  on  the  death 
of  Blancho,  dncheaa  of  lancaater,  in  1365',  fe^  In  iorv,  a 
vision  seen  in  a  dream  ;  it  ia  also  fuU  of  actaal  bofroivitigp 
from  the  Frtuch  poeta  Lorria,  SIcimg,  and  Machault.  Tu 
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fnaanerism  of  the  Frencbr  poets  U  also  preBeot  in  the 
Cmtri  of  Love  and  the  Uouu  of  Fame,  compo«itioDi 
which  probahL^  belong  to  Chaucer's  tniddie  life.  £ren  in 
the  Legendt  of  Goout  Women,  a  work  of  hie  later  years, 
naaj  paasagee,  particularly  the  beaatifnl  lines  rehearsing 
his  aanaal  worship  of  the  daisy,  are  sigoificaat  of  the 
degree  ia  which  his  mind  was  still  imbued  with  the  grace- 
ful  and  fsDciful  conceptions  of  the  French  poets. 

But  the  sutny  south  produced  in  that  age  other  poets 
Iwside  the  French,  poets  the  force  aud  melody  of  whose 
irritiDgs  caused  the  glory  of  Lorris  and  Machsolt  to  wax 
pala  in  comparisoo.  Chaucet  must  have  become  acqoainted 
with  Boccaccio  at  an  early  age,  for  in  the  Auembly  ofFoulet, 
vritteu  when  he  was  only  twenty-four  or  twenty-fire,  sereral 
staozaa  are  trauslated  from  the  description,  in  the  Thewide 
pt  the  Italian  poet,  of  the  garden  of  Queen  Nature.  With 
Petrarch  he  is  beliered  on  reasonable  grounds  to  have 
become  acquainted  daring  hia  visit  to  Italy  m  1373;  the 
charming  fdlusion  to  the  "  laureat  poete,"  in  the  prologue 
to  the  *'  Gierke's  Tale,"  is  familiar  to  every  reader.  Dante, 
whumhe  calls  "the  grete  poete  of  Itaille,"  supplied  him 
wiUl  A  TistOQ  in  the  "  Souse  of  Fame,"  and  with  the 
materials  of  one  of  the  tragedies  in  the  "  Monke's  Tale," 
the  itory  of  Count  Ugolino.  But  it  was  to  Boccaccio  that 
his  oblations  were  the  lai^^st ;  from  hia  Filoatrato  he- 
tranahited,  though  with  many  additions  and  altefsttona,  his 
Treyf  HI  and  Crgatpde;  the  "  Knighte's  Tale  '  is  in  the  main 
•  translation  of  the  Th^atitU,  ud  two  or  three  other  Cantef' 
buTjf  Tata  $M  more  or  leu  close  lenderingi  of  stories  in 
the  Deeamenn.  Italian  was  then  in  n  far  more  advanced 
«tag^  one  better  autted  for  Uterat;  purposes,  than  English; 
•nd  it  must  be  set  down  as  andonbtedlj  doe  to  hia  Italian 
Dtndies  that  in  Chaucer's  hands  oar  language^ — which 
seventy  years  before  had  appeared  as  a  iMubarouB  dialect 
in  the  mouth  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and,  even  at  used  by 
JLangland,  Chaucer's  eontemporary,  is  harsh  and  crabbed, — 
waa  proved  to  be  rich  in  sweetness  and  h&rmonj,  no  leas 
than  in  force. 

After  all,  had  Chancer  done  no  more  than  has  been 
already  indicated,  though  ha  would  have  deserved  credit 
tot  pdishing  and  regularizing  the  language^  and  would 
liave  left  models  of  style  for  later  agea  to  imitate,  he  would 
sot  have  earned  the  praise  of  a  great  and  immortal  poet 
In  this' category,  however,  he  is  defiaitivelTpIaced,  in  virtne 
of  the  origiul  portiops  of  the  Canterbury  Tai«$.  Not  only 
is  the  Prologue  the  work  of  a  great  literaiy  artistj  drawing 
from  nature  with  an  incomparable  force,  sureoess,  and 
freedom  of  hand,  bat  the  whole  series  of  linking  passages, 
besides  many  of  the  tales,  which,  though  the.materials  are 
old,  are  transSgured  by  the  treatment  they  deceive,  attest 
the  presence  of  a  masterly  Intellect  and  an  unfailing 
imagination.  He  "aaw  life  thoroughly  and  saw  it 
whole ; "  hie  aomewhat  keen  and  caustic  temper  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  tricks  of  hypocrites  and  pretenders,  which 
his  manly  etraightforwardness  made  him  expoee  wjthout 
ceremony;  on  the  other  hand,  the  noble  and  really  superior 
cast  of  his  character  placed  him  in  full  sympathy  with 
those  who  in  heroic  eelf-denial  were  following  under  his 
eyes  th®  counsels  of  perfection.  Over  against  the  portraits 
of  Monk,  Friar,  and  Pardoner  in  the  Prologue,  may  be  set 
the  legend  of  Sainte  Cecile,  the  "  Man  of  Lawe's  Tale,"  and 
the  exquisite  opening  stanzas  of  the  "  Prioress's  Tale."  In 
that  psculiar  combination  of  great  force  of  handling  with 
grace  and  versatility,  on  which  the  availability  and  effect  of 
poetic  genius  so  largely  depend.  Chancer  may  he  placed  in 
a  trio  with  Shakespeare  and  Pope,  and  no  fourth  name  tn 
Kiiglish  literature  can,  from  this  voint  of  view,  he  raised 
to  their  level 

Coming  to  speak  of  Qower  after  Chauoer,  we  descend, 
*■  we  now  clearly  see,  through  an  enormous  interval ;  but 


this  distance  was  not  so  apparent  to  their  contemporarid 
and  immediate  successors.  "Ancient  Gower"  wu  % 
favourite  with  Richard  II.,  and  was  also  prudent  enongh 
to  pay  his  court  betimes  to  the  young  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
soon  to  be  Henry  IV.  His  Cottfaiio  Amaniit  is  coloured 
by  all  the  profanity  and  much  of  the  cynicism  vhid 
belong  to  Jean  de  Meung's  portion  of  the  Rotnan  dt  U 
Rote.  It  may  be  ob-irved,  in  passing,  that  Uie  J^osms 
was  the  product  of  a  kind  of  minor  renaissance,  or  reviral 
of  ancient  learning.  The  Somniutn  Scipionii  of  Macrotuos 
gave  the  dream-form,  and  Ovid's  Art  Amandi  supplied  aa 
abundant  store  of  amatory  detaila  From  this  last,  and 
from  othera  of  hia  poems,  the  counsels  and  warnings  to 
lovera,  with  which  the  Romatt,  the  Conftuio  Amanlii,  and 
many  another  popular  poem  of  that  day  was  stocked,  irere, 
partly  by  suggeetion,  partly  by  direct  translation,  derived. 
That  the  An  Amandi  should  come  to  spread  ao  wide  aa 
infleeoce  was  a  fact  of  no  good  omen  to  the  morals  of 
Europe.  Refinement,  ejen  when  little  more  than  eittenu^ 
seems  to  exercise  an  invincible  attraction  on  the  horasD 
mind.  The  wit  and  suppleness  of  the  Greek  intellect, 
the  polished  luxury  of  the  Roman  empire,  dazzled  mors 
and  more  the  aemi-cnltivated  society  of  Europe^  sed 
created  a  paganising  fashitm,  of  which  the  moral  nsults 
were  often  deplorabto.  Numbera  even  of  ecclesiaaties  wen 
carried  away ;  bishops  prided  themselves  on  their  ele^ 
tj/mjmxa;  abbots,  **pur|>Ie  as  their  wines,"  Aunbal 
Anacreon  instead  of  their  breviaries ;  and  in  mte 
Savonarola  and  other  leformen  from  within,  no  eractod 
check  appeared  for  these  evUa  tiQ  it  was  lupfdied  by  tbe 
mde  blasts  of  the  Reformation. 

Dan  Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  was  a  loyal  admirer  W 
follower  of  Chaucer ;  and  if  the  practice  of  poetry  coidd 
make  a  perfect  poe^  be  shonid  stand,  in  virtne  of  Ui 
innumerable  compoaitions,  among  thoaeof  thahiglMatndL 
But  the  language, — already  rich  and  various,  but  nasettlpl . 
in  form  and  deficient  in  precedents, — escaped  oat  el  Ui 
control ;  to  bend  and  tame  it  effectnallj  while  in  taA  a 
oondition  required  the  strength  of  an  intellectual  gitil, 
such  as  Chancer  was,  but  Lydgate  certainly  vns  not  W* 
know  that  Chaucer  took  the  greatest  pains  with  Ui 
metre — 

"  So  prsye  I  to  Oo^  that  aeaa  niswrite  thee, 
Ke  thes  nysmstte  tor  defant  of  tongs 

but  Lydgate,  though,  to  recommend  hia  mediocre  thonghlih 
he  should  ha^e  taken  mtteh  greater  pains,  took  in  UA 
much  less.  Perhaps  some  erode  theory  of  poetic  iospiii* 
tion  misled  him,  as  it  misleads  poets  of  our  own  day,  whcsa 
roughness  and  obscurity  yield  as  nnsatisfactory  resnlla  si 
Lydgate's  roughness  and  mediocrity.  The  materials  f« 
his  more  important  productions  were  .chiefly  Fren^  and 
Latin  works  of  his  own  day,  or  not  much  earlier  in  dsta 
Thus  his  Fcdli  of  Prinea  ia  from  a  French  metriol 
version  of  Boccaccio's  Latin  prose  work,  JDe  CatUm 
Illuiirium  Yirormn,  and  his  Troy-book  is  founded  on  tfn 
Hutorxa  Trojana  of  Goido  di  Colonna,  a  Sicilian  jurist  d 
the  13th  century.  Lydgate's  admiration  for  Chaucer  wu 
undoubtedly  sincere,  and  he  probably  attempted  to  imiUts 
the  best  points  of  Chaucer's  style.  If  yet  to  a  gnat 
extent  he  failed,  this  was  perhaps  due,  not  merely  to  tlie 
carelessness  to  which  we  have  before  .adverted,  but  alio  to 
the  influence  of  the  barbarous  writers  of  allitentire  veix^ 
whose  activity  et  this  period  we  described  in  the  early  part 
of  this  section.  Alliterative  rhythm  is  accentual,  heioie 
rhjrthm  is  syllabic.  An  alliterative  verse  msy  have  ■ 
varying  number  of  syllables,  but  must  have  four  accenti; 
an  heroio  verse  may  have  a  varying  jiomber  of  accent^ 
but  mnst  contain  ten,  or  at  meet  eleven,  syllables. 
course  the  variation  in  either  case  is  confined  within  csittia 
limitt^  a^  the  rules  themselvn  art  not  without  aneptioif  ^ 
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I  liafc  into  tbew  detaiLi  wa  hare  not  spaee  to  enter,  Saffice 
h  to  Mjr,  tfatt  Uie  lewoa  why  there  is  bo  mncfa  haltmg 
neb*  in  Lydgate,  Hawe^  Barclay,  Haiding,  Juliana 
Bemec^  and  other  venifiers  of  the  15th  and  IGthcentQries, 
vouldieeni  to  be  that,  nnlike  CLaucer,  they  indalged  ia 
maeh  <^  the  syllabio  licence  of  tlie  aliiterators,  vbila  yet 
tfcej  vera  not  goths  enough  to  adopt  their  rhvthm  alto- 
gether. Between  the  Teutonic  and  Franco-LaClD  atools, 
ao  to  speak,  they  fell  to  the  ground. 

A  recent  writer,  to  whose  labonrs  the  history  of  English 
literature  is  much  indebted,^  desiring  to  mark  pictur- 
esquely the  appearance  of  an  art  wbich  be  thought  was 
destined  to  give  the  death-blow  to  mediKval  superstition, 
boa  said  that  **  in  the  year  of  the  condemnation  of  Reginald 
I'ecock  for  declaring  that  all  truth  would  bear  the  test  of 
reason  and  Inquiry,  John  Fust  or  Fanst  and  Peter 
Scfaceffar  printed  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Psalter.'*  This 
tbows  how  easily  an  attractive  antiUiesis  may  become  a 
top  for  the  nnwary.  The  statement  made  in  the  protasis 
«f  the  abore  sentence  is  nntme,  and  that  in  the  apodoeis 
{fielerant.  Pecock  was  not  condemned  for  "  declaring 
th&t  all  truth  would  bear  the  test  of  reason  and  inquiry " 
(wbich  of  course  his  opponents  beliered  as  well  as  be),  bat 
fat  nuintuninji^  along  with  other  novel  opinions,  that 
leasoo  was  a  better  guide  than  authority  as  to  the  matter 
of  revealed  religion.  Doubtless  many  would  agree  with 
him,  but  this  is  a  Tery  different  proposition  from  the 
other.  Kor  again  was  the  appearance  of  Fust's  Psalter  an 
tfoA  in  the  history  of  printing,  as  the  coincidence  of  dates, 
to  be  worth  noticing,  would  require,  for  it  was  both  pre- 
eaded  and  followed  by  the  production  of  more  importent 

Yet  it  wonid  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  effect  produced 
t  bj  the  invention  of  printing  on  tbe  development  of  litera- 
ls ^BTS,  and  tbe  diETusion  of  those  compter  influences  and 
urai^einents  which  we  call  civilization.    Language  and 
ita  devices,  as  Horns  Tooke  showed  in  his  Diverriom  of 
Pnrlejf,  exist  but  to  promote  the  rapid  interchange  of 
idns  between  man  and  man ;  and  the  device  of  printing 
ti  a  farther  long  stop  in  the  same  march,  and  a  part  of 
tbe  same  endeavour.    By  means  of  it,  books  reached  in 
tvo  years  coantries  which  before  tbey  had  not  reacbed 
ia  twenty,  and  readers  were  multiplied  a  hundred  fold. 
IbRmgb  it  tbe  speculations  of  scholars  and  tbe  theories  of 
pbilosophers  could  be  quickly  brought  before  the  whole 
pody  of  learned  men  and  philosophers  in  Europe ;  hence 
Btese  counter  speculations  and  adverse  theories,  which 
again  obtained  publicity  with  the  same  rapidity  as  tbe  first, 
udto  this  process  there  was  no  limit    Poetry,  as  being 
one  of  the  more  spontaneous  growths  of  tbe  human  mind, — 
die  ehUd  of  passion  and  imagination,  not  of  controversy, — 
emd  comparatively  little  to  tbe  new  invention.  The 
fitarary  annals  of  Spain  furnish  us  with  tbe  names  of 
Mm  than  a  hundred  poete  who  adorned  the  long  reign  uf 
JohalL  of  Castile,  ere  printing  came  into  being;  while 
j    for  a  century  after  tbe  discovery,  the  poetic  art  was  in  a 
I    feeble  and  inert  condition,  both  in  Spain  and  England. 
I    On  the  other  hand,  historical  studies  of  all  kinds,  since 
tbey  flourish  in  proportion  tr  the  facilities  given  of  collect- 
i    log  facta  and  materials, — and  printing  greatly  enhanced 
I    tMie  facilities,— received  a  sudden  and  highly  beneficial 
iffipoke. 

The  firrt  book  certainly  known  to  have  been  printed  in 
En^tnd  ia  the  I>iete$  and  Sayutfft  the  PhUoaophert,  a 
tindatiott  from  the  French ;  tiiis  was  printed  by  Caxton 

iNi  m  UT7,  wi^in  the  prednta  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster. 
Ihaaogln  of  St  AAan's  soon  set  np  a  printtng-preas  in 

I    ftivpaaknuKuatery  ;  andOzfordand  Cunhridge qniddy 
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followed  suit  For  fifteen  years  more  Oazton  laWred 
diligently  in  his  vocatim,  and  at  his  death  in  H92  left  thv 
art  of  printing  firmly  esteUished  in  £ngland.  An  ezanun* 
ation  of  tbe  list  of  works  which  he  printed  shows  what 
branches  of  literature  were  moat  in  esteem  in  the  English 
society  of  bis  day.  Professor  Craik  ennmerstea  forty-five 
works,  which  comprise  all  Caxton's  more  important  typo> 
graphical  performancea.  Of  these,  thirteen  ar«  religious 
and  devotional,  twelve  are  works  Of  romance  and  cbivalry 
or  other  prose  fiction,  seven  are  historical  or  legal  works, 
five  are  English  versions  ol  classical  antbors,  five  hand- 
books or  didaetic  works,  and  three  editions  of  English 
poets.  To  the  first  class  belong  tbe  Golden  tetftad  (a 
translation  of  the  collection  of  lives  of  aainte  under  that 
name  compiled  by  Jacobus  de  Yoragine),  a  Liher  Fettivaltt, 
or  guide  to  cburdi  festivals,  a  Life  of  Saint  Wyitefi-id,  and 
several  pious  boojks  translated  from  tbe  French.  Under 
the  second  head  fall  Malory's  English  version  of  the  great 
French  prose  romances  oC  Arthur,  the  Ryal  Book,  a  Troy- 
book"  translated  from  the  French  of  Baoul  Le  Fevre,  the 
Booh  of  Feats  of  Arms,  and  tbe  Bistorye  of  Reynard  tkt. 
Foxe,  translated  from  the  Flemish.  To  the  historical 
section  belong  Trevisa's  version  of  Higden's  Polyehrouieom, 
tbe  Chronieles  of  England  by  Fabyan,  and  the  stetutes 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  III.  Among  the 
classics  offered  to  tbe  English  public  were  versions  of  tbe 
jEneid  and  of  Cicero  DeSenectute  and  ijeJininfui, translated 
from  French  versions,  and  Chaucer's  rendering  of  Boethina'a 
De  Coniolatione  FhUosophice.  The  handbooks  contain 
the  Moral  Proverbs  of  Christine  de  Piian,  a  Boke  of  Good 
Manners,  a  Boke  for  Travellers,  &c.  Tbe  English  poeti^ 
editions  of  parte  of  whose  works  were  printed  by  Cazton» 
were,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Chaucer,  Qower,  and  Lydgate. 

In  tbe  period  ending  with  1350,  we  saw  that  the  plant 
'  of  English  literature,  though  putting  out  some  vigorous 
offsboote,  in  the  poems  of  Nicolas  of  Quildford  and  Robert 
Manning,  was  still  struggling  with  great  linguistic  diffi- 
culties, BO  that  it  remained  uncertain  whether,  like  Flemish 
literature  in  Belgium,  it  would  not  have  to  content  itself 
with  appealing  to  the  humbler  classes  of  tbe  people,  and 
leave  to  France  tbe  office  of  ministering  to  tbe  int^ectual 
end  imaginative  wante  of  all  cultivated  persons.  In  1470 
this  doubt  remained  no  more;  the  question  had  been 
finally  settled  in  favour  of  native  genius.  England  had 
now  a  literature  in  ber  own  speech  of  which  she  might  be 
proud, — authors  whose  manuor  and  phraseology  supplied 
models  to  allied  but  less  advanced  nationalities,  James  I  Jums» 
of  Scotland,  who  was  killed  in  1436,  speaks  in  the  Kin^s 
Quhair  of  tbe  trio  of  English  poets  in  terms  of  reverence 
comparable  to  those  which  Chaucer  himself,  in  Troylus  and 
Crt/uyde,  bad  used  of  tbe  great  poete  of  antiquity.  But 
this  success  hod  only  been  gained  by  tbe  wise  exercise  of 
that  talent  for  compromise  which  we  English,  even  to 
this  day,  are  said  to  possess  almost  to  a  fault  English 
literature  was  to  employ  a  language  which  in  its  structure 
and  grammar  indeed  was  Teutonic,  but  was  to  admit 
without  scruple  into  ite  vocabulary  thousands  of  French 
words  which  the  upper  classes,  the  descendants  of  tba 
Kormau  invaders,  were  in  the  habit  of  using.  It  seemed 
as  if  both  language  and  people  were  desUned  to  hold  a 
position  midway  between  the  European  naUons  ol  Tntonic 
and  those  of  Latin  origin,  to  be  intorpreters  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  thus  to  fadlitate^  for  the  numerous 
conimiuutie&  which  in  due  time  the  English  race  wss  to 
plant  over  the  world,  the  comprebendon  of  the  thoughts 
and  the  appreciation  <tf  tiw  idwls  <d 

V.  Period  of  the  RenaiMaatim  and  iU  Jteforvuxtumi  ^ 
1477-IS79.— The  decline  of  thePieB^aftby  phUoaophr^^ 
England  in  the  ISth  century,  u  indeed  in  every  ouiir 
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country  of  Earope,  ■vraa  noticed  in  the  lass  eection.  A 
new  interest  seized  apoa  all  the  more  Uvelj  intelligeaceB, 
— that  ct  Tecovering  nhxtf  hanng  passed  into  obliTion, 
might  still  be  reeoverable  of  the  woAa  of  the  aadents, 
-as  well  as  of  appropriating  thoroughly  vhat  was  already 
known.   In  Latin  liteiatore  the  chief  works  had  long  been 
known;  Virgil,  Ovid}  and  eren  many  of  the  works  of 
Cieerfl^  bad  for  ages  been  the  delight  of  scholan  and  the 
food  of  poets.    But  even  in  respect  of  these,  the  greater 
puNieUjf  vditch  the  mnltiplication  of  copies  by  the  printing- 
press  gave  to  them  led  to  innomerable  questions  being 
atirred,  which  till  then  had  lain  comparattvely  dormant. 
The  problems  of  textual,  philbloE^cal,  and  literaiy  criticism, 
which  the  careful  etudy  of  an  author  soggested  to  an 
acute  mind,  were  taken  np  with  eagerness  by  a  large  and 
everincrcasiog  circle  of  students.   Bnt  it  was  Greek  learn- 
ing, because  of  the  comparative  newness  of  the  field,  and 
the  inconceivable  value  of  the  treasures  which  it  hid,  that 
iteTiTal  avrakeued  the  most  intense  and  passiouite  interest.  The 
^j^**  story  of  the  revival  of  Qreek  studies  in  Italy,  towards  the 
end  of  the  14th  century,  is  as  exciting  to  a  sensitive  intellect 
asanyromauca.  Gradually  the  contagion  of  the  learoodfrenzy 
which  created  a  hundred  academies  and  literary  societies 
in  the  Italian  cities  spread  itself  across  the  Alps.  England 
-was  but  a  very  little,  if  at  all,  behind  France.   The  steps 
by  which  a  change  of  so  much  importance  to  literature 
was  effected  seem  to  be  worth  tracing  with  some  minute- 
ness.  Without  lingering  over  the  names  of  Gray,  Fhrea, 
and  Yitelli,  by  each  of  whom  something  was  done  towards 
promoting  Greek  study  at  Oxford,  we  will  begin  with 
Linacre's  master,  William  Selling,    An  Oxonian,  and  a 
monk  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  Selling  conceived  a 
fervent  deetre  to  partake  of  the  intellectual  banquet  pro- 
Tided  in  the  schools  of  Florence,  where  the  great  Lorenso 
was  thau  ruling  the  repcblic ;  and  about  the  year  in  which 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  bom  (1480)  he  travailed  into  Italy, 
and  attended  for  some  time  the  lectures  of  that  prodigy  of 
learning  and  talent,  Angelo  Folitia&a    While  in  Italy  he 
leamt  to  read  and  speak  Greek,  and  collected  a  nmabOT  of 
Greek  MS3.;  but  unluckily,  soon  after  his  return  with 
thoee  to  England,  they  were  destroyed  by  an  accidental 
fira.    Thomits  Linacre,  a  Derbyshire  boy,  had  Selling  for 
bis  master  at  the  Canterbuiy  school ;  his  capacity  and  seal 
for  sthdy  were  great,  and  when  Selling  was  sent  on  a 
mtsnon  into  Italy  by  Henry  YII.  in  1486  or  1487,  he 
took  Linacre  with  him,  and  left  him  studying  Greek  under 
Petitiaoo  at  Bologna.   In  these  studies  William  Grocyn, 
an  older  man  then  Linacre,  is  mentioned  by  contem- 
poraries as  his  "sodalis."   Having  been  for  many  years 
a  fellow  of  New  CoU^  he  visited  Italy  between  1480 
and  1490,  and  studied  chiefly  at  Florence)  under  Demetrius 
Chaleondyles  and  Politiano.    **  OroeyD,**  says  Geor^  Lilye, 
<*  was  the  firat  who  publicly  lectured  on  Greek  hterature 
at  the  Dniveruty  of  Oxford^  to  crowded  audiences  of  ;oung 
men."   Grocyn  was  a  somewhat  hard,  dry  man;  an  Aristo- 
telian, not  a  Platoniat.   Flato  he  r^arded  as  a  man  who 
multiplied  words,  but  in  Aristotie  he  saw  the  founder  of 
real  seienoe.    His  lectures  seem  to  have  been  delivered 
between  1491  and  ISOO,    Grocyn  left  no  worka  behind 
him ;  but  Linacre>  who  probably  began  to  lecture  in  Greek 
when  Grocyn  ceased  to  do  so,  was  a  voluminous  author 
and  editor.   To  him  we  owe  editions  of  the  principal 
works  of  some  of  the  Greek  medical  writers,  and  a  Latin 
grammar,  which  was  superseded  in  a  few  years  by  the 
more  symmetrical  Breviarium  of  William  Lilye,  commonly 
called  Lilli/t  Grammar.    An  anecdote  related  of  Linacre 
illustrates  the  enthusiasm  for  letters,  mingled  with  a  dash 
of  pedantic  absurdity,  which  characterized  the  age.  When 
about  to  leave  Italy  and  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
•racted  at  Padua  an  altar,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  gentna 


of  Italy;  he  crowned  it  with  flowers,  and  burned  incenM, 
upon  it  More,  bom  in  1480,  Immt  Greek  under  liaaon 
at  Oxford,  in  about  the  years  1496  and  1497.  His  Pro- 
gymHorrnata  and  E]M^m  (the  latter  written  conjointly 
with  William  Lil^e)  aro  the  work  of  a  man  de^y  imhned 
and  inflamed  with  the  classical  spirit.  The  eelshcated 
Dean  Cole^  whose  emiunit  aervicei  to  literatute  and  a 
education  have  been  of  late  years  examined  and  teeonkd 
by  Seebohm,  Lupton,  and  others,  rtndied  Greek  in  Itilj 
a  few  years  later  than  Grocyn  and  Lioacre.  He  lectured 
at  Oxford  aitor  1497  on  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  ^  CbcdtX 
and  at  St  Paul's,  London,  of  which  he  was  deUf  on  thi 
BUrarAim  of  Dionysius.  The  letters  <i£  Erasmus  praent 
in  the  clearest  light  the  *'  perfervidum  ingenmm*  of  tbii 
remarkable  nun,  who,  as  the  founder  of  St  PanFssi^oid, 
may  be  said  still  to  live  and  work  among  us.  This  school 
he  opened  in  1510,  appointing  William  Lilye  its  first  head- 
master Lilye  himself  was  no  common  man.  In  jooth 
he  had  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  his  return  toti 
np  his  abode  at  Bhodes,  and  made  himself  master  of  tie 
Greek  language.  Folydore  Vergil  even  says  that  Ulft 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  ever  taught  publicly  "po^ 
fectas  literas,"  by  which  he  appears  to  mean  the  Greek 
authors,  but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  For  the  scboknci 
St  Paul's  school,  Bichard  Pace,  another  Oxford  man,  vnit^ 
at  Colet's  request,  a  pleasant  discursive  treatise  csllod  Jk 
Fnictu  qvi  ex  Doeirina  percipUur  (1S18),  in  whkh  sn 
introduced  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  leaned 
men  of  that  day.  William  Latimer,  a  priest  and  an  Oxfod 
man,  is  continually  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  Erason 
and  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar  of  vast  erudition  sod 
especially  conversant  with  Greek.  But  he  was  diffidsi^ 
and  perhaps  indolent,  and  declined  the  task  of  teada| 
Fisher  Greek,  which  Erasmus  urged  him  to  undert^a 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  after  this  .brilliant  opeailg 
of  the  study  of  the  humanities  at  Oxford,  the  dawa  W 
overcast,  and  a  dismal  reaction  set  in.  Erasmus  tells  us  dn^ 
about  1518,  a  body  of  brutal  obacurantista  appeared  iatba 
university,  who,  calling  themselves  Trojans,  attonptsd  hj 
ridicule  and  petty  persecution  to  discourage  the  stsd^ol  ■ 
Greek,  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  More  wrote  hii  Spufy 
toihe  Univertity  complaining  that  thepar^^tlf 

barbarians  was  not  put  down.    The  king  was  iu&cad  M 
interfere,  and  the  nmaance  was  after  a  while  suppnmd. 
At  Cambridge,  though  the  study  of  Greek  appeats  to  hm 
been  introduced  later  tiian  at  Oxford,  it  was  csnied  oa 
without  check  or  discouragement,  and  was  suf^xnted 
endowments  at  an  earlier  period  than  at  the  a&tff  mav^ 
«ty.    The  excellent  Fisher,  Inshop  of  Rochestct,  lAt 
was  chancellor  of  the  nniversi^  of  Cambridge  ben  UOI 
to  1017,  and  in  that  time  founded,  or  helped  to 
the  ool^ea  of  Christ*!  and  St  Jdfm'a,  pronM^  QMk 
learning  with  all  his  energy.   Ha  invited  EnuuBidiMi 
to  Cambridge  in  151 1,  and  procured  for  him,  fla^  A* 
Lady  Margaret  professorship  of  divini^,  and  aflvi'iidi 
the  chair  of  Greek.   He  was  ancceeded  by  a  ■dtohrtrf 
some  celebrity,  Bichard  Croke,  who,  after  bcdng  *d'>"*t*' 
for  twelve  years  at  foreign  universities,  at  fl»  " 
ArdibiBhc^  Wadiam,  returned  a  most  aocompUaMuneis^ 
and  settied  at  Cambridge.   The  archbidu^  jurt  ■'■'^ 
t^e  last  before  the  change  of  reli^on,  waa  a  pnUi  ■ 
great  enlightenment  and  unfailing  eenerari^,  Ecaan^ 
who  received  from  him  an  annual  pension  and  baipMat  I 
gifts,  is  never  weary  of  extolling  to  bis  correqiolklaOti4* 
"  sanctissimi  mores,"  the  love  of  letters,  intiipiQi 
piety  of  the  English  primate.    Towards  the  nidAa  ^  ^  l 
century  Sir  John  Cheke,  as  Milton  says,  *'tiB|^Chi^ji' 
bridge  and  King  Edward  Greek;*  hia Iriiad flbf  IImM^  ;< 
Smith  was  also  a  great  promoter  oD^st'^ilC      ^  V 

From  the  suppression  of  the  momMmi  tk'j^Sub 
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tLe  ctid  of  h\a  reign,  ths  TLolcQC?  pnd  limtality  of  Henry 
VUL  exercised  a  baieful  effect  on  Qib  progre^  of  iearniPg. 
]iute>d  of  caoferricg  togetlier  about  tha  Gr^ek  portickB, 
Oifotd  men  werft  obliged  to  cooaider  what  thflf  eliould 
tbink  and  ay  about  tha  king's  divoirc&    The  fate  of  More, 
tii6  finsat  aehiolar  at  Oxfonl,  and  a  Trriter  of  European 
tBpulatioD,  af  whom  Charles  V.  said  to  th'Q  Eriglieb  ^mbas^ 
tador,  "        would  I&lhcr  bavo  lost  tho  best  city  of  our 
lions  tliiiii  such  a  worhhy  cocncillor^"  dbpirited  acd 
led  &11  fiogliflb  men  of  letters.    In  «uch  daag&roua 
limes  ir&rmesa,  quietncaa,  unabtnisivQiiesa,  must  b&ve 
■■HDied  to  bs  tha  one  way  of  eafety.    When  the  tyr^at 
dwd,  rasa  breathed  mdt^td  more  iKtlj;  but  the  rap^ity 
iBod  iiidiff>&rBiii?e  to  lettera  oE  Protector  Sotneraet'a  goVem- 
jRHOt  must  have  filled  all  uniTCFsity  m^n  mth  the  ieelicg 
i&ftt  the  tentira  of  thetr  endowmenta  wo  anything  but 
Kcure,  and  such  a  state  of  mind  is  not  good  for  the  pur- 
lol  wib  of  learnitig.    Under  Mary  there  ■srna  eomd  rovival 
ol  Literary  activity  ;  q  qiillectioQ  Was  modc'  and  published 
tha  English  works  of  Sir  Thpaiaa  More ;  and  new 
'fditioDs  of  Gower  and  Lydgate  urcre  printed.  Warton 
[truly  obsenrflB,  that  "whoa  wo  tura  our  eyes  from  [tbia 
.Iciga's]  political  avih  to  the  objects  which  ita  literary 
[Jiutoiy  preaents,  a  fair  and  flourishing  ficena  appears." 
On  tha  other  hand,  the  compulflory  revival  of  the  scholastic 
philosciphy  at  tb^  imiveraLtieB,  which  inrolvad,  as  wa  are 
^lold,  thq  depraciatioa  of  tha  naw  ienrcitig^  was  an  ufi. 
LQfe  featurg  tif  tliB  timei.    Tters  ia  a  well-kaown 
ia  ABcham's  Sckooimaster,  where,  speaking  of 
Incibridgs  in  Mark's  time,  he  saya,  that  "the  love  of  good 
learning  began  suddenly  to  vaz  cold,  the  knowledge  of  tha 
mgaea  was  mani/estly  coDtetEned ;  the  truth  being,"  ha 
on  to  6&y,  "that  plana  wcv9  laid  by  tho  university 
wthorities  to  briog  back  tli?  wcrks  of  Duns  Scotiia,  aud 
i,*13  the  rabble  of  barbarous  questioniats,"  into  the  acadeou- 
course,  la  tha  pLaco  of  Aristotle,  Fkto,  Cicero,  ami 
Uemosthenea.   To  throw  contempt  on  tht  Bchoolcoeti,— 
.Ihfiogh  it  waa  not  caafined  to  the  Froteatanta,  for  More, 
£aimiui,   Colet,  F^fe^  and  many  other  Catholica  bad 
[prrasad  more  or  lesa  of  a  flimilar  avereioD,— yet  waa 
'i^urfkcterifltic  of  them,  for  their  theologians  without  eicep- 
Man  rejected  the  SchcJa,    Thoroforo  Gardiner  and  Bonner 
appear  to  have  resolved  to  force  acholaatjciam  od  the  young 
l&aq  of  their  day,  simply  becauae  they  did  not  Iil:e  It. 

Yet  at  Oxford  things  cannot  have  been  ao  bad,  for  it 
wti  in  thia  reign  that  Trinity  College  waa  founded  by  Sir 
TltocDfu  Fope,  a  zealous  Catholic,  ^'ia  tha  constitution  of 
which  the  founder  principally  iDoulcates  the  use  and 
imaeeatity  of  claasical  literature,  and  reeommennlfl  it  as  the 
nut  important  leading  object  La  that  systetii  of 

jAcidBDiical  Btmdy,  which  be  prescribea  to  the  youth  of  the 
society.    For,  besidei  a  lecturer  in  philoflophy  ap- 
pointed for  tha  ordinary  purpose  of  teachbg  tho  acholastic 
•cirnces,  he  establishes  in  thin  safliinary  a  teacher  of 
humanity,"*    Tha  nccQMiaa  of  Elitabeth  brought  another 
chin^-e.    The  scboolmon  wore  again  ejected,  end  with 
Mutuajely,  from  English  seats  of  learciiig.    By  a  singukr 
irony  qf  fate,  the  uome  of  the  owner  of  one  of  tha  brightest 
^^B^cd  rsost  penetrating  intellects  aver  giren  to  ntan.  Duns 
^^■1  Bcotut,  came  to  be  ui^d,  ia  England,  aa  3  Bynotiyai  for  a 
blockhead.    Polita  HtefatUre  Wea  now  bo  exduBively  culti- 
Ttted  that  it  dcotroyed  philosophy.    The  old  systera-a  wcro 
diKwditedt  but  no  new  eystom  waa  adopted  in  their  place. 
^      NorhasphiloBophicol  speculation  ever  riKorered  in  England 
that  high  plBco  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  eciancea  tvliich  ifl 
rtidue.    In  the  first  twentyyaara  of  the  reign  of  Eliiaheth 
Uwiigh  exact  BchaloiBhip  did  not  flourish  much,  there  wiia 
I  tttat  and  very  beneficiil  activity  in  the  work  of  icakiKg 


traoElatioaa  froci  tha  clasedcs.  ,  The  onmcB  of  Colding,  tmu 
Ndrth,  Phaiefj  Mfirlow^  and  StaoihuTBt  indicate  the  l**"**- 
autbars  of  tbo  Ghief  of  thc^e,  P^irfoi  and  Uarriogtoti 
trau^Uted  tha  master-plecea  of  T^so  and  Ariosto,  But 
for  tha  ample  atore  of  fresh  mateiiaU  thus  supplied,  tli9 
genius  of  Sihakespeara,  who  bad  cot  a  uniTsrsity  education, 
must  have  displayed  itself  under  comparatively  restcictcd 
forma. 

Littla  noed  b^  aaid  of  those  inferior  de^c^riptioM  af  nawaa 
poetry  which  thia  period  produced.  Stephen  Hawea,  ia 
his  Fasiime  0/  Fleasnrt,  «ndeaTourod,  but  with  Tery 
imperfect  aucce^,  to  cfTect  that  blending  of  all&gary  with 
romance  which  waa  to  be  the  brilliant  achievement  of 
Epeaaer.  The  mind  of  Alexander  Barclay  eecms  to  have 
been  swayed  by  that  Teutoniii  affinity  of  which  wa  apuke 
in  a  former  section  ;  ho  turned  to  SBbaatian  Brandt  rather 
than  to  Petrarch,  and  preferred  the  grotesque  humour  of 
tha  NamnschiJ^e  to  the  sonnats  on  Lttara.  In  Sfcelton, 
nlmost  the  oaJy  poet  of  the  fi-^t  twenty  year*  of  Henr)- skelUi* 
VlIL's  reign,  the  ccars^r  fibres  of  the  Engliah  nature  are 
offenaively  promioeat.  His  fondness  for  alliterB-tiDD,  and 
indillerauc9  to  the  syllabic  re^pjlarity  of  his  verse,  ahow 
that  he  too  bclongEd  to  the  Teutonizing  party  among 
the  English  writers,  and  that  he  may  be  affi,liated  to  Lang- 
land  and  the  other  alliteratora  of  an  earlier  age.  He  occa- 
sionally wrota  eoma  pretty  little  lyrics,— witness  tha 
musical  liaes  To  Malslrea  Mar^ary  Wenf^oriAf — but  buf- 
foonery and  a  eoarw  kind  of  satire  were  what  tia  natup^ 
prompted  him  to,  aud  in  these  he  exceUed.  Hia  attacks 
on  Wolacy'a  prid^,  luxury,  and  scnsuahty  are  well  known,' 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  were  not  desenred;  still,  as 
proceeding  from  an  incontinent  priest,  they  remind  iia 
unplaa&ancly  of  "Satan  reproving  sin."  Tha  macaroGiio 
Verse  in  wbieh  thia  poet  delighted,  a  farrago  of  Latin 
words,  classical  and  barbarous,  French  words,  cant  eipraa- 
BLous,  and  Eogllish  tenna  clipped  or  lengthened  at  pleasure, 
waa  called  by  our  aucestora,  for  many  years  after  his  death, 
"  SkeItoQi(!al;''  bat  Warton  bajs  shown  that  be  did  not 
invent  it,  but  thnt  it  waa  in  common  Use  in  his  time  both 
in  Italy  and  in  FrancOi  Thg  end  of  the  ceigQ  of  HeUiy 
VIIL  wag.  illustrated  by  the  poetry  of  Surrey  and  Wyett. 
These  two  writers,  having  resided  long  in  Italy,  and  learnt, 
like  Cliaucer,  ju&tly  to  appreciate  the  graatneas  of  XtaiiaQ 
literature,  which  cone  of  their  countrymen  aince  Chaucer  ^am^ 
seemed  able  to  do,  "  greatly  poliahed,"  aa  Futtcnham  says, 
"our  rude  and  homely  macijier  of  vulgar  poeaie  from  that 
it  had  bcBU  before,  and  for  that  can&o  may  justly  be  sayd 
the  Siat  reformers  of  our  Bugliah  metre  and  style."  To 
Ch&uccr's  heroio  versa  Surrey  restored  the  Byllabio  regii- 
larity  which  it  had  loU  in  inferior  bands,  and  stripping  it 
of  rhyme,  he  for  the  first  time  produced  EngliBb,  blank 
Terse.  Into  tbia  rhythm  be  transUtad  part  of  the  JEneid. 
He  aharea  with  Wyatt  tho  credit  of  having  .natnralicad 
the  ionnet  ia  English  literature. 

In  Scotknd  there  arose  in  thia  period  several  poeti  of 
conatderablo  mark,  all  of  whom,  in  reapecb  of  their  turn  of 
thought  and  tha  best  features  of  their  atyle,  may  he  pro* 
perly  affiliated  to  Chaucer,  Henrysou  wrote  in  "rbyma 
royal  " — Chaucer's  favourite  metre — the  Tafatixetti  of  Fnirt 
Creieydi,  a  sort  of  BUpplement  to  Cbaucfif'a  Traylm  and 
Cfyseyde.  In  the  poeticaE  remaina  of  Gawoin  Douglas 
bishop  of  Dnnkeld,  there  is  much  melody  and  aweetOMS. 
In  tho  poems  oi  Dunbar  the  influence  of  Chaucer  ja^*""^' 
especially  noticeable,  Thf  ThUUe  and  the  Rote  and  tha 
Golden  Tergt  are  poema  of  tha  eame  claaa  as  the  Auemhlp 
of  Fcula  and  the  Court  cf  Love,'  the  allegoric  form,  and 
the  machinery  of  dream  and  vision,  are  employed  in  both. 
Sir  David  Lyndaay  began  by  being  a  great  admirer  Ofnd  Lyiutiai 
imitator  of  Chancer,  hut  the  T^tMtc  A^niticH  of  hj»  i^inj 
^-ced  cv&r  stronger,  and  ha  ended  by  gatuitig^reut 
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temporary  feme  u  the  anther  of  coarse  and  rib&lcl  satires, 
directed  against  the  abuses  of  his'  day,  etpeciallj  those 
which  deformed  the. church.  Hia  latest  iRork,  a  Dialog 
amemung  the  Monarche,  appeared  in  1553. 

In  the  article  D&aha  it  was  described  how  the  modem 
drama  grew  up  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  church,  and 
an  attempt  waa  made  to  convey  ~a  clear  notion  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  ancient  miracle  plays  were  performed. 
As  the  people  grew  richer  and  more  nnmerouE,  and  the 
arts  of  life  were  improved,  end  ezperience  suggested  ways 
of  correcting  blemishes  and  adding  freah  splendour  to  the 
spectacle,  these  plays  were  exhibited  with  ever  increasing 
pomp^  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  lay  spirit  getting  hold 
of  them  more  and  more,  and  the  religions  luity  of  the 
Renaissance  attacking  the  clergy,  we  find  those  which  date 
from  the  -ISth  century  not  only  grotesque  but  groaa  to 
the  last  degree.  Their  composition  in  many  parts  betrays 
a  scandalous  accommodation  or  condeecenrion  to  the 
brutality  or  pruriency  of  the  hearers.  Take  for  instance, 
the  scene  oilted  "The  Bridal  of  Mary  and  Joseph" 
in  the  Coventry  3£piterU$^  To  interest  masses  ttt  ignor- 
ant people  U  may  have  been  necessary  to  be  simply 
broad,  and  outspoken;  but  it  eoold  not  hare  been  nec» 
sary  to  introduce  %  h«qt  <rf  filthy  jokes,  not  fonnd  in 
their  ori^''wl,  gathiring  round  the  mystery  of  the  locar- 
natioo,  «or  the  sake  ti  rusiog  a  botse-laugh,  and  cover- 
ing (be  cheeks  of  the  country  ^Is  witi^  blushes.  It 
mnat  be  Tcineinbarad  that  titta  entire  system  of  language 
and  aUuaions  in  these  playa  ta  eontentporarp.  Mary^s 
kinaman,  Abisachar,  is  a  medisTal  bishop,  with  his  court, 
lua  aumpnoun^  and  hia  ^^laritora;  the  whob  thing  is 
mej  of  the  aoil,  and  nddent  of  the  aational  hninour ;  yon 
are  no  more  transported  into  FalestiBC  than  a  traveatie  of 
**  Medea  "  transports  yon  into  Qreeo&  The  moral  afTeota 
upon  juvenile  apectatora  of  so  much  l^tm  talk,  oonveyed 
to  them  as  it  mu  with  a  soaeftm  (for  a  religious  aim  ins 
always  profeaswl,  and  indeed  as  a  rule  siuoerely  entra^ 
tained  tn  these  ezlulntiona),  cannot  luve  been  of  an  improv- 
ing nature. 

Attmai»  Besides  the  great  serial  plays,  anch  aa  The  Cketter—The 
CWn/ry— and  the  Towntep  Mytteriet,  in  the  successive 
scenes  of  which  all  the  prindpal  truths  and  doQtrinea  of 
religion,  beginning  with  the  creation,  and  ending  with 
*'  Doomsday,"  were  represented,  a  demand  arose  for  special 
plays,  treating  of  the  life,  or  the  miraclee,  or  the  martyrdom 
of  some  favourite  sainL  Such  were  Th«  Convertioa  of  St 
Fault  St  Jfarjf  Magdalatt  and  £2  Anne,  which  may  bo 
seen  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.  These  were  some- 
times performed  in  the  churches,  on  the  feetivsl  of  the 
saint  celebrated  in  them,  somatimee  in  tiie  halls  of  royal 
palaces  or  colleges,  sometimes  again  within  the  precincts 
of  monasteries.  Gradually  something  more  refined,  more 
in  the  fashion,  than  any  miracle  play,  waa  called  for  at 
courts  and  colleges.  Then  arose  the  moral  plays,  in 
tforai  which  the  allegorical  treatment  and  metapbyBicol  refine- 
^  meats  which  were  of  the  taste  of  the  age  were  applied  to 
dramatio  entertaiamenta.  Saints  and  angels  were  dis- 
carded ;  and  virtues,  vices,  and  abstract  notions  of  various 
kinds  took  their  place  as  the  dramatia  pertonce.  The 
devil  of  the  miracle  plays,  who  had  more  and  more  become 
a  grotesque  and  comic  character,  at  least  in  many  of  them, 
appeared  as  the  "  vice  "  or  "  iniquity  "  of  the  moral  plays, 
and  introduced  into  them  also  a  corresponding  comic 
element ;  this  "  vice,"  as  is  well  known,  was  gradually 
transformed  into  the  down  of  the  modem  stage.  Skelton 
wrote  two  moral  plays,  one  called  The  Ifigramarutr,  which 
was  performed  before  Henry  YIX.  and  his  court  at  Wood- 
stock, the  other  Magnyfycence.  A  more  ambitious  effort 
«M  the  ScUyre  of  Thri*  EataUt,  by  Lindsay;  this  euonnoua 
moral  play  was  acted  bHforo  the  Scottiah  court  iu  1639, 


and  occupied  nino  hours  in  the  representatioa.  The 
dulneas  and  tediousneas  of  plays  of  this  kind,  owing  to  the 
want  of  human  intereat,  prevented  them  from  holding 
their  ground  against  the  more  natural  form  of  the  dr&ina 
which  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  soon  introduced ;  yet 
Mr  Collier,  in  his  History  cf  Dramatio  Foetry,  has  showa 
tb^  moral  playa  continued  to  be  written  down  to  the  ver; 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Tranelationa  and  imitsr 
lions  of  the  plays  of  Flantna  and  Terenoe  paved  the  vnj 
for  the  reign  of  a  purer  taste.  Sixteen  years  afta  it  htd 
witnessed  The  Nigramantir,  the  English  oonrt  ms 
refreshed  by  ''a  goodie  eomedie  of  PUntna,'  piohabtf 
through  the  instrumentality  t>f  Sirjniomaa  More,  who  ns 
then  in  high  favour  with  Henry.  The  intedndea  of  Jdm 
Heywood,  ooar^jeBter  to  the  same  king,  were  another  sup 
in  advance;  The  pereonlfied  qnalitiee  are  here  droppei^ 
and  persona  take  their  place ;  these  persona,  however,  are 
not  yet  individuals^  but  npresentativea  of  danes,  "a 
pedlar,"  'a  palmer,"  Ac.  Th^  earliest  proper  c<»nedy  that 
has  yet  been  discovered  ia  the  Ralph  Roitter  Doiittr  of 
Nicholas  Udall,  the  head  master  of  Eton  CoU^  Ian* 
this  play,  written  to  be  performed  by  his  adidars,  Udill  | 
mitatea  ao  for  aa  he  can  the  a^la  and  mauaar  ai  Tennea 
It  ia  divided  into  acta  and  acenea,  and  is  writtw  in  bolh 
bling  alexandrine  rhyming  Uneii  which,  as  containiig 
twelve  syllables,  i,e.,  six  feet^  Iw  obviously  thought  wm 
the  neareaC  English  leivodaetioB  vi  the  iambie  trimstK 
He  did  not  aee  that  tiw  movament  of  our  haroic  Unk 
verae,  in  apito  of  ita  being  ahortw  by  two  ^lahki, 
represents  moie  fuAfnlly  tluin  any  othw  Engjtili  bbI» 
the  moTemant  of  the  iamlne  trimeter;  while  audi  isi^ 
alexandrines  aa  hia  only  recall  the  Satnmian  Toni  d 
NariusL  The  recognition  of  the  Caot  tliat  for  tte  EagKA 
drama  the  proper  metoa  ia  the  Uuk  Tens  tit  ten  i^liwt 
was  cUie  to  the  finer  peroeptiona  ot  Sacknll^  wwi^  mlk 
Norton,  produced  the  toagedy  of  ferre»  and  Fma,  or  a* 
Gorbodue,  in  1661;  this,  the  earliest  regular  tragedy  thii 
haa  been  diaooT«red,  waa  played  before  Queen  Eliali^ 
in  the  hall  of  the  Inner  Tteufde,  For  aome  yean  tti 
drama  continued  to  be  beholden  to  the  hospitality  U  tka 
court,  or  some  legal  socie^,  or  edocational  institnliai 
(Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn,  St  Paul'a  achool,  &c},  f«  tb 
local  habitation  where  it  might  display  ita  illnsions.  Bat 
as  the  popular  delight  in  such  exhibitions  increased  at  tLii 
time  faster  than  the  Puritanic  avenion  to  them  (althongk 
tiiia  also  was  gaining  ground,  aa  we  ahall  see),  it  wu  ia 
evitable  that  Uie  stage  should  cease  to  be  movable  snd 
migratory,  and  eetabluh  itself  in  a  permanent  home.  Hi 
first  public  theatre  was  opened  at  Bladdriars  in  1675 ;  tlis 
histrionic  art  became  a  reoognixed  profea8i<Hi ;  many  other 
theatres  sprang  up  before  the  end  of  the  century ;  Italiia 
plays  were  adapted,  Latin  plays  translated,  episodsa  of 
English  history  dramatixed ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  kind  of 
dramatio  atmosphere  was  generated  in  the  English  metro 
polls,  highly  favourable  to  the  career  of  a  great  arti^ 
should  such  a  one  appear. 

More's  philosophical  fiction  of  Utopia,  imitated  frona* 
Plato's  Atlantis,  appeared  in  Latin  in  1516;  it  is  th* 
picture  of  an  ideal  commonwealth.   Tho  Oooenunri  ys 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  was  also  intended  to  be  a  pditictl 
treatise ;  but  nnder  the  despotism  of  Henry  tbe  sntigcct 
was  too  dangerous,  and  the  author  confinea  hinuelf  almmt 
entirely  to  qnestions  connected  with  eduoatioa.  Hia 
earliest  good  English  prose,  in  Mr  Hallam^  opiiiioo,^  it 
found  in  Sir  Thomas  More'a  Bietory  ^  Benry  which 
appeared  in  1513.     But  tiie  curious  treatise  by  Sir 
John  Fortesene,  written  more  than  thirty  years  before, 
the  Diftrenee  betvem  am  AbeoliUeamd  a  Limited  Mamavif,Mti 
ia  really  very  good  English,  and  contains  feFFonIs  ttatsra** 
uut  mow.  in  vae;  if  it  were  divested  .cf  ^s^^ariami 
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orthognph/,  this  would  be  at  once  manifest.  Onr  proae 
tljU  vu  mach  improved  hj  the  Tmrioiu  works  of  Roger 
AMbuD,  wLo  taught  Latin  to  Elizsbstli,  and  held  lesriwd 
eoDTenatitnu  with  Lady  Jane  Qrtj, 

The  religioos  conralnons  hj  which  the  cooatiy  was 
■haken  to  its  oeDtra  daring  this  period  are  of  little  direct 
interest  to  the  historian  of  literature ;  for  the  lines  of 
litovf  development  which  the  actirity  of  preceding  ages 
had  marked  oat  were  not  serioosly  deflscted,  nor  did  the 
theological   eootrorersy  prodace   on   either   side  works 
whicfa,  like  Hooker's  £eeifnaiiieal  Polity  or  Bossuot's 
TariationMf  mtj  claim,  on  aoooant  of  perfection  of  style  or 
power  of  treatment,  a  permaoast  place  in  literature.  The 
Sefonnera  of  Henrj  the  VIIL'a  reign  were  the  heira  and 
evntbsators  of  "  Lollardy,"  hut  jobed  to  it,  from  the 
timtsaij  of  Luther  and  Calrin,  new  views  on  predestination, 
the  futility  of  works,  juatification  by  faith  alone,  and  the 
Goal  assurance  of  the  elects  which  had  indeed  a  practical 
beuiag  of  the  most  important  kind,  but  were  not  set 
rorth  by  onr  native  writm  in  particularly  forcible  terms 
or  attractive  forma.    William  Tyndale,  *7he  carried  on  a 
En.  Img  and  acrimonious  eontroversy  vitli  bir  Thomas  More,  is 
ptihapa  the  most  important  writer  on  that  side.  ■  Cranmer's 
writiogi  ahow  much  learning,  oonsiderable  grasp  of  in- 
tellect, and  a  certain  beadth  of  style ;  they  are  deficient, 
hoverer,  in  sincerity  and  manliness.     The  homely  wit 
ud  rough  satirical  power  of  Latimer  are  well  illustrated 
in  many  of  his  sermons.    He,  and  most  of  the  English 
Refwmsra,  axempUfy  in  a  marked  way  the  Teutonic 
tffiitity  of  which  wo  have  more  than  once  spoken ;  the 
inire  to  be  atardily  independent,  ooopled  with  a  sense  of 
tMming  latent  energy,— of  a  potentiality  of  great  achieve- 
meat  on  this  side  and  on  that, — indicate  in  them  at  once 
the  stimgtli  and  the  ■  blemish  of  the  Teutonic  genius. 
After  the  accession  of  Eliiabetb,  the  leading  men  among 
the  clergy,  refosing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  were 
fw  the  moet  part  driven  into  exile,  and  for  many  years 
viged  war,  in  heavy  treatise  or  light  pamphlet,  against 
I     the  Bew  settlement  of  religion.    The  names  of  Sandei', 
Baipsfidd,  Harding  Stapleton,  and  many  others  occur  in 
tin  oonnexioo.    But  m  tliay  wrote  for  the  most  part  in 
Utio,  for  tbe  aake  of  Continental  readers,  their  efforts 
pTodaoed  little  effect,  and  are  now  acarcely  remembered, 
^twsl,  tin  Fntesttnt  iHsliop  of  Salisbury,  who  had  been 
in  nOe  at  Btrasbn^  nnder  Mary^  and  contracted  a  close 
friflndship  vith  Peter  Martyr,  wrote  an  Jpotogy  (1562} 
in  fsply  to  theie  dispntanti^  from  whom  the  work  drew 
J     forth  lond  chaigaa  of  inacottraey  and  nnfairaess  of  qnota- 
tion.  The  ApUogf  was  ia  latin,  bat  the  D^mct  of 
'     ^  Apoloff,  writtm  in  answer  to  Harding  was  in 
,     Ea|&)L    Tho  laboriona  exereiaa  of  thought  on  these 
I     topui,  andtbo  warfare  with  pen  andtongaawliioh  was  the 
malt,  could  not  fail  to  im^ease  the  claatidty  and  enlarge 
tlis  idatHivity  of  the  language,  and  so  far  tended  to 
imjimve  it  as  an  organ  <rf  Utentuco. 

Tkt  Old  CimliMtum  in  tonfiiet  with  jpvntanim, 
'.      1679-1660. — ^R^arding  the  poaition  of  the  Roman  see  in 
I      the  Cfariatian  church  as  a  "  leparabla  acciden  t,"  the  accept- 
Aea  or  rejection  of  which  made  no  essential  difference,  the 
I      litsruy  men  of  ^e  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elinbeih, 
*bile  rejecting,  chiefly  on  pcditicol  grounds,  the  aathority 
of  that  ses,  bad  no  qaarrel  in  other  respects  with  the 
'Bhgioa  which  had  oome  down  to  them,  from  their  fore- 
fithan,  nor  with  the  forms  of  dvaisation  and  efforts 
towards  a  higher  euUnre  which  that  religion  had  encouraged. 
Both  in  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  wo  notice  a  decided  re- 
F*>S>uuice  towards  Rome,  and  a  dispoeitiou  to  deny  her 
dum  to  obedience  (compare  the  doseription  of  Daessa  in 
^^FtUfitQuetnt,  Bud  thy  doiiBacistlno  of  papal  power  put 
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by  Shakeapeors  in  the  mouth  of  King  John)  ;  but  with  this 
exception  they  belong  to  tbe  eld  school ;  they  might  have 
been  Englishmen  of  fifty  years  before,  instead  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  after,  the  Reformation.  This  has  been  pointed 
oat  in  detail  by  lit  Thornbury  and  others  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare ;  they  have  ahown  how  alien  the  notic*-]  of 
Puritanism  wer«  to  his  heart  and  mind,  except  in  the  one 
point  of  oppoiition  to  Rome,  Speosar'a  description  of  the 
honse  of  Ccelis,  and  his  invective  against  the  Blatant 
Beaat,  not  to  refer  to  many  other  passages,  show  that  the 
same  thing  held  good  of  him.  But  it  is  not  our  object  to 
dwell  on  this ;  the  point  to  which  we  would  call  attention 
is,  that  thd  poets  and  dramatists  of  this  period,  sb  well  as 
a  large  body  of  the  clergy,  clave  heartily  to  the  civilization 
and  culture  which  they  had  inherited  from  the  past  To 
this  form  of  civilization  the  Puritan  or  nltra-refonning 
party,  which  began  to  ahow  its  strength  under  the  lax  role 
of  Archbishop  Qrindal,  was  radically  opposed.  The  culture 
which  had  gathered  treasurss  from  every  side,  and 
welcomed  all  Uiat  was  good  and  beautiful  in  paganism,  was 
tainted  and  abominable  in  their  eyes.  To  them  it  seemed 
that  a  Chriatian  society  should  he  exclusively  formed  and 
built  ap  on  models  furnished  by  the  Old  andKew  Testaments. 
To  coma  to  the  particular  tendencies  of  Faritaniam  with 
which  we  have  now  to  do, — it  looked  with  sour  diapleasuro 
on  the  English  poetry  and  drama  of  the  day,  and,  according 
as  it  possessed  power,  suppressed  them.  What  meant  these 
loose  and  profane  sonneteers  by  writing  aboat  their 
mistresses  in  langoiwe  that  was  little  short  of  idolatrous, 
and  celebrating  l^Kchns,  Venus,  and  Apollo  in  tennB  which 
could  hardly  be  acquitted  of  blasphemy  I  Why,  if  they 
must  rhyme,  oonld  th^  not  compose  comfortable  hymns  of 
Zion,  sud  if  they  most  have  music,  sing  the  Psalms  of 
David  t  Expression  was  given  to  these  sentiments  in  a 
pamphlet  breathing  a  spirit  of  comparative  modeTation,-^- 
the  School  <f  A}»u*  of  Stephen  Ooseon  (1S79}.  Sir  Philip  ^ 
Sidney  in  his  able  reply,  the  D^met  of  Poeay,  vindicated 
the  legitimacy  of  the  taste  for  literature  and  art  which 
Englishmen  had  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  Again, 
inntunerable  allusions  in  the  works  oi  the  dramatists  of  thia 
and  the  next  reign,  incloding  Shalceapeara,  provb  the 
animosity  which  siuwisted  between  them  and  the  Puritanic 
whom  th^  rightly  regarded  as  the  implacable  enemies  of 
thur  art  On  the  outbreak  of  diril  mr  the  Paritans,  gain- 
ing the  upper  hand  in  Londtm,  immediately  shut  up  the 
theatres.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  we  bare 
cbaractffiMd  tiie  epodi  which  ve.  are  conidering  as 
that  of  the  "conflict  between  Paritaninn  and  the  old 
civil  ixati  on." 

Foetiy,  which  does  not,  like  {he  drama  in  its  more 
developed  stages,  require  any  local  estabUahment  in  order 
to  prodace  its  effects,  pursued  its  flight  in  defiance  of 
Pnntan  censure.  It  vas  not,  however,  nuaffected  by  it. 
Hie  disapproval  of  him  and  his  work^  entertained  by  a 
large  section  among  the  most  virtuous  chT  his  countrymen, 
irritated  the  poet  by  its  exaggeration,  end  often  made  hin 
out  of  recklessness  import  an  additional  degree  of  licence 
into  his  language.  Yet  morality  was  in  the  end  the  gainer. 
For  in  spite  of  narrowness,  and  exaggeration,  and  occasional 
hypocrisy,  there  was  real  earnestness  and  virtuous  intention 
in  the  great  body  of  the  Pnrituu ;  and  to  those  gualitiee 
society  erentaally  did  homage  by  refusing  to  tolerate,  in 
poetry  at  leaat^  what  was  openly  and  scandalonaly  immoral. 
In  apito  of  ons  or  two  who  leap  over  the  line,  poetry  in  the 
18th  century,  uid  still  more  in  the  Idth,  has  not  permitted 
her  votaries  to  write  as  they  please,  but  has  prescribed  to 
them  meaanre  and  aeemlinens.  This  may  indeed  be 
attributed  to  the  increasing  refinement  of  European  1^4.C 
but  that  Tofinnnent  itself,  so  far  as  it  ia  moral,  is  tea  Iwge 
exlent  tlw  vork  of  the  Puritan  aviriU. 
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Witho^  farther  preface  let  us  turn  to  tbe  eonndenttion 
Blu.  of  that  amsxiBg  plieDoraenon,  the  literature  .of  tk« 
Ster"  Elizabetluui  age.  Many  circuDutaQoeSf  many  ilowly 
elaborated  chaiq^  bad  prepared  the  way.  fThs  cavtioiu 
peaee-poticy  of  Elisabeth,  her  wise  love  of  wonomy,  and 
fasr  care  to  stuTound  bsiadf  widi  aUe  oottneallon,  produced 
their  natural  fruits  in  a  atatfl  o[  graeral  proeperity  nerer 
experienced  before.  Every  adTeaturoua  and  inquiring 
mind  was  stimulated  by  the  reports  continually  arriving  of 
the  diseorery  of  "  islands  far  avay,"  of  riches  and  beauty 
*  vhich  the  earth  had  hitlierto  veiled  from  her  obildren 
revealed  to  wondering  eyes  in  America  ud  the  East,  of 
iuventions  wluoh  enlargod  the  poroTf  and  disooT«fies  vhieh 
widened  the  knowledge,  of  man.  Again,  the  greatly 
aagmented  use  of  the  langooge  as  a  literary  inetnunent, 
coasBqaent  upon  the  religious  dissemdons  now  temporarily 
silenced,  bad,  sa  already  explained,  made  it  a  mncb  fitter 
organ  for  thought  than  it  had  been  in  the  rngn  of  Henry 
VUL  Lastly,  the  powerful  infioeooeB  now  pressing  in 
from  abroad  moat  be  duJy  weighed.  The  genius  of  Arioato 
had  elotbsd  mediieral  romance  in  a  splendid  garl^  which, 
for  the  first  time  sinoe  the  13tb  eentory,  made  the  subject 
attractive  to  cultivated  minds.  Tasso'a  epic,  with  its 
eastained  grace  and  sweetness,  had  shown  how  the  shades 
and  half-shades  of  asnttment  in  which  defined  spiritH  delight 
esn  be  expressed  by  corresponding  naancu  of  language. 
Certain  eminent  writers  in  France,  espedaUy  Du  Bellay 
and  Bonsard,  bad  consecrated  considerable  powers  and 
Incessant  activity  to  the  work  of  reforming  the  language 
and  literature  of  tbsir  own  country  throogh  the  concentrated 
htudy  and  fearless  imitatioit  pt  ancient  models.  Consider- 
ing all  these  various  alements,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
hndarstsnd  how,  given  a  gorgeous  imagination  like  that  of 
Spsnsor,  and  a  mind  of  univeraal  range  like  that  of  Bhake- 
spesre,  these  writers  were  able  to  place  that  enormous 
difTerenee  bstwsoo  thsmselves  and  their  predecessors  which 
separates  the  Fatru  Qtmiu  from  the  P<Mim*  of  Pletuure, 
and  the  comsdiss  of  Bhakeapeara  from  those  of  Still  and 
Udsll. 

Without  stopping  to  criticise,  and  reserving  the  drama 
for  separate  considoration,  we  must  endeavour  by  a  brief 
description  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  poetical  exuber- 
ance of  the  Elizabethan  ent  Spenser's  Farrie  Qiu*ne,  a 
colossal  fragment  of  a  atill  more  colossal  design,  relates 
l^uar.  ostensibly  the  romantic  adventures  of  brave  knights  and 
fair  ladies  ;  but  every  incident  has  an  allegorical  meaning, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  ee?eral  moral  virtues  is  the 
professed  object  of  the  entire  work.  The  well-known 
stansa  which  he  invented,  consistiog  of  nine  lines,  the  last 
an  alexandrine,  with  three  rhymes,  is  so  akiifnlly  oon- 
Btructad  and  so  well  adapted  to  our  language,  that  it 
has  been  frequently  empb/ed  since,  with  marked  suo- 
eess.  by  eminent  poets.  Bums  used  it  for  the  CoUer^t 
Saturday  K^ght,  and  Byron  ios  ChUdt  'HamlcL  The 
rhyines  in  it  are  better  arranged  than  in  the  standard  metre 
sf  Italy,  the  ottaoa  rima,  because  the  distribution  is  such 
as  to  bind  the  irhole  structure  better  together,  and  to  avoid 
th&t  palpable  break  between  the  first  six  lines  and  the 
concluding  couplet  which  is  noticeable  in  the  stansa  of 
Tasso  and  Arjoato.  Again,  the  extra  syllables  in  the  ninth 
Uqe  seen  exactly  to  counterbalanoe  the  risk  of  monotony 
which  the  additional  line  would  otherwise  entail  The 
sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  if  we  accept  the  aoate  interpreta- 
tion of  Mr  Simpson,  indicate  the  infiuenoe  of  aome  aristo- 
eratie  friend  of  the  poet,  who,  having  travelled  much  in 
Italy  and  formed  the  aoquaiatanoa  of  members  the 
•bsle-  learned  "arademae*  for  which  Italian  cities  were  then 
spsai*.  {^Qiggi^  loomed  from  them  those  Platonising  epecnla- 
tioQs  about  lore  and  its  kinds— the  vulgar,  the  civil,  the 
'Iiivalruus,  and  the  ideal  love — vhieh  are  partially  repro* 


dttoed  in  the  sonnets;   Among  Sliakeapeare's  otlier  poena 
the  chief  ware  Ttnma  and  A.dtmia  and  the  Rapi  ^  Laattet, 
pieeea  remarkable  for  their  Inseious  melody  and  omatt 
elegance.   The  classical  and  mythological  themes  attest  at 
once  the  receptivity  of  the  intellect  of  Shakespeare,  a 
country-bred  youtii  who  had  studied  at  neithw  nniven^,  j 
and  the  strength  of  the  Renaissance  movement,  from  wht^ 
no  mind,  even  the  most  povrerfol*  could  then  hold  ibell  ^ 
aloof.    Of  the  same  elaaa  is  Marlowe^  beantifnl  poem  of 
Hero  and  Leandtr^  traoalated  from  tiie  Greek  of  the  psaodo-  '  j 
MnsAUfl.  Oeoi^  Chapman  produced,  about  1601,  a  com-  | 
plete  tranalation  of  the /Jwuf  in'longfoorteeniyllaUe  lines.  i 
It  was  the  first  time  that  ibis  fsat  had  been  accomplisbBd 
in  any  modern  langnage ;  and  the  fact  well  typifies  the  in- 
tensity  of  force  vith  vhieh  the  English  intellect  was  now 
working  in  every  direotitm.    Robert  Southwell,  the  Jeenit,  svnik. 
put  to  death  by  the  Qovemment  in  1696,  left  behind  bin 
a  feT  reli^one  poems  of  great  beaoty.  He  is  by  some  eoi* 
sidsred  the  first  of  the  metaphysical  school  of  pbeta ;  btt 
the  credit  (or  discredit)  of  that  leadership  rather  belongs  to 
Donne.    Karston,  Hall,  and  OaacMgne  (the  author  of  the 
Stetl  Glaas)  may  be  regarded  as  the  fonodera  of  Eng^t 
satire.    Sir  Philip  SiAnef,  the  ornament  of  Eliiabetli'i 
CDurt,  wrote  sonnets  and  songs,  which,  though  imitated 
fitom  Italian  and  Spanish  models,  were  freighted  by  bit 
powerful  mind  with  a  burden  of  thought  and  passion  not 
to  be  found  in  the  orij^nals.    The  attempts  of  Daniel  and 
Drayton  in  the  epic  atj^  {  Van     tht  R<m»,  Baron^ 
were  failnres ;  but  wherever  we  meet  with  many  ventarei, 
it  cannot  be  but  that  some  trill  faiL    Of  auch  poems  u 
Warner's  Mhion'i  Eitgtandf  or  Drayton'a  Pclj^OlbioH,  or  j 
Tusser's  Ftm  ffundnd  Fointt   ^  Smtbamdrf^  it  ii  j 
unnecessary  to  speak. 

The  class  of  poets  to  whom  Johnson  attached  the  ntms 
«  metaphysical,'*  while  Milton  calbi  thsm  **  fantastica,'  in-  iwp* 
eludes  Donne  their  founder,  Cowley,  Ctaahaw,  Cleveland, 
and  several  others.  In  date  they  belong  rather  to  ths 
reigns  of  Jamea  L  and  Charles  L  than  to  that  of  EUi^ietlL 
They  are  diatingnished  by  their  fondness  for  "conceits," 
or  intellectual  tourt  dt  fore*,  the  general  aim  of  whicb  vai 
to  gain  credit  for  ingenuity,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the 
nature  of  things,  by  tracing  resemblances  or  analogiu 
between  objects  apparently  remote  and  diverse.  Tbu 
poetry  of  conceit,  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the  tddo 
eulto  of  Spain,  is  usually  said  to  have  been  invented  by  ths 
Neapolitan  poet  Mariui,  author  of  the  Sotpetto  di  Irodt, 
and  by  him  propagated  in  France,  whence  it  came  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  merely  another  development  of  that  tendency 
to  the  mystical  in  thought  and  the  far-fetched  in  language 
characteristic  of  the  Gothic  ages,  which  we  have  sseo  men 
fully  exemplified  in  the  oounUeas  allegories  and  moral  plajs 
of  previous  periods.  In  Donne  the  style  is  insufferable; 
"  conceits  "  are  strewn  about  his  pages  like  puns  about  til 
conversation  of  a  punster,  and  they  are  not  half  so  amaMiiff 
Cowley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  true  poet ;  the  dariaj 
flights  of  his  fancy,  the  tei  demees  of  his  feelings,  and  f M 
grace  and  profoundness  of  his  musings,  still  rescns  BBMco,Kf. 
that  he  wrote  from  oblivion.  Composing,  in  imitation  « 
Pindar  (though  he  did  not  really  understand  the  Pindanj  , 
metres),  irregolar  passages  of  song  which  ha  «D« 
"  Pindariqnes,'  he  gave  the  first  example  of  a  daaa  of  posns 
which  comprises  performances  so  memorable  aa  tbs 
Alesnnd^i  F«aH  of  Dryden  and  the  BaM  of  fl»J 
Crashaw,  the  translator  of  the  S/japtth  di  Xred^  ^  ^  ^ 
highest  degree  a  worshipper  of  the  tar-tetohed.  fi*  )> 
author  of  the  celebrated  line,  describing  the  mirabla  olOua 

inQolilee, — 

The  eonwinna  «itritiMid  b^r WjtslAJ^lK 
Edmnnd  Waller,  though  hii  earllmt  wcin^  bsHKT  M 
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ftffiut/  to  tha  faatoitie  leliool,  mixed  too  iuoA  in  ths 
wodd,  and  lud  too  much  good  tuU  ud  good  hdm, 
to  go  TW7  far  i^  tliam.  ia  the  EB^ish  Kng-vriter 
par  enW/<Bc*  /  his  ii  the  onlj  name  which  wt  can  think  oi, 
whea  Barns  ia  eil:i  for  Sootlaad  and  Bdranger  for  Fraooe. 
Bii  BMUUwr  waa  lo  good  and  his  style  so  clear  that  Dtyden 
edls  him  the  "  fatlwr  of  English  nnmbers,"  and  dedarea 
that  bttt  for  him  "  none  of  us  could  write."  Pope  allows 
to  Wallor  Mmoothneu,  but  ascribes  much  more  to  the  in- 
Ineoee  of  Dryden  himself : 

**  Wallsr  «u  tmooth,  but  Diyden  tugbt  to  jc4n 
Tbe  Tuyiog  r«m,  the  full  nMODdliig  line. 
The  long  nujeatio  much,  utd  onergjr  divine." 

In  the  last  section  we  noticed  the  rise  of  trae  comedy 
M-  sod  tragedy,  and  gare  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  first 
IS  ngular  theatre  st  the  Blaclcfriars,  Returning  to  the  subject, 
we  propose  to  examine  the  commencements  of  the 
EUssbetlun  drama  in  somewhat  more  detAil,  treating  (1) 
of  the  actors,  (2)  of  the  plays  which  they  perfurmed,  ()}  of 
the  stages  which  they  had  at  their  disposal,  including  u^der 
thb  bead  their  resources  of  scenery  and  stags  effect 
1.  From  an  early  period  of  the  reign  we  find  frequent 
^  mention  of  companies  of  players  trsTelling  from  town  to 
town,  and  performing  in  the  town-balls,  nnder  tbe  sanction 
of,  and  with  remuneration  from,  the  respective  cprporations, 
mch  of  the  plays  which  they  bad  brought  ss  might  seem 
Boitable  to  the  audience  expected.  It  ti  noteworthy  that 
sreiy  sncb  company  announced  itself  as  *'  tbe  serraota  "  of 
my  lord  this,  or  the  earl  of  that,  and  indeed  were  really 
rich ;  bad  they  given  themselves  out  for  an  independent 
body  of  players,  the  stern  laws  agaioat  vagabondage  then 
prerailing  would  have  made  them  at  once  amenable  to  iha 
sharp  jurisdiction  oi:  the  local  magistrates.  Thus  we  read 
of  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Strange  those  of  the  earls  of 
Leicester,  Warwick,  Derby,  Ac  These  noblemen  en- 
rolled tbe  bands  of  players  among  their  retainers,  and  pro- 
bably maintained  and  gave  them  wages  for  s  part  of  the 
year,  bat  allowed  them  at  other  times,  under  tiie  patronage 
of  their  high  names  and  with  licences  under  their  hands,  to 
make  a  living  by  entertaining  the  public;  It  was  the 
servants  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  who  in  1574  obtamed  from 
the  queen  a  writ  under  the  privy  seal,  antborizug  them  to 
perform  "  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  stage-plays,  and 
•ach  other  like  as  they  have  already  used  and  studied,  or 
hereafter  shall  use  and  study,  as  well  in  the  city  of  Lendoo 
as  throngbont  the  realm  of  England."  But  when  the 
players  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege,  a 
eonflict  of  authorities  became  apparent  The  mayor  uid 
corporation  of  London  asserted  their  right  of  control  over 
all  dramatic  performances  within  tbe  limits  of  tbs  city,  and 
isBoad  orders  providing,  amongst  other  things,  that  tbe 
ftlsyera  whom  they  might  license  should  contribute  half 
thor  receipts  to  charitable  pnrposea  Probably  a  portion 
of  the  oocporation  was,  even  at  this  early  period,  actuated 
by  Puritan  sentiments.  The  poor  players,  who  under  such 
regulationa  would  have  soon  found  liieir  occupation  gone, 
or  at  any  rate  vnremaDeratiTe,  turned  their  eye  to  the 
vacant  space  between  St  Paul's  and  tbs  river,  whsre  stood 
the  nins  of  the  gnat  oonvent  and  church  of  tike  Black 
Frisrs  (Dtmunioans).  On  this  site,  which  was  outside  tiie 
jurisdiction  of  the  dtj,  tiiey  established  the  first  tbeatrs  by 
eoBverting  to  their  purpose  some  of  the  dila|adatedtiuhiingB. 
Tsan  paased }  the  mimber  of  the  {dayers  increased ;  and 
in  1S89,  as  we  learn  from  a  onrioos  msmorial  which 
(bij  addrsssed  in  that  year  to  the  privy  council,  they  were 
■irtssn  in  number,  **  all  of  them  sharen  in  the  Blaeuriam 
pbHkoDso.'*  The  twelfth  name  sabaoibsd  to  this  list  wu 
ttat  of  WHIiam  Shakaspaare;  the  ninth  that  ttf  the 
dnmatist  George  Pede.  These  facts  show  that  that 
*stpatatien  tii  poweny**  which,  in  ths  drama  as  in  politics, 
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is  ths  fruit  of  an  advancad  experience,  did  not  then  sxisb' 
Ths  oflices  of  lasses,  stage-manager,  actor,  and  play-writsr 
were  all  eomldned  in  thess  early  plajetn  Thsy  owned  the 
theatre  in  whidk  they  acted,  fumishsd  their  own  stsge, 
chose  thsir  own  plays,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
wrote  them.  After  having  received  tbe  rojral  licence  in 
1574,  this  company  ceased  to  bear  tbe  name  of  tbe  eail  of 
Leiceeter,  but  described  tbenuelves  as  "  Her  Majesty's  poor 
plsyers."  Tbe  trace  of  this  early  connection  «ith  tbe  court 
still  remains  in  the  appellation  "  Theatre  Boyal,"  assumed  i 
by  several  of  the  oldsr  London  theatres. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  tbe  dramatio  performances,  nsrsr 
these  included,  besides  those  specified  in  tbe  licence  to  tbe 
Blackfriais  Cmopany,  moral  plsys  and  hlstoriea:  Under 
tbe  general  description  of  moral  play  we  may  include  tbcwe 
that  were  written  with  a  controversial  purpose,  either  for 
or  sgainst  the  Reformation,  such  ss  the  plays  by  Bishop 
Bale,  Zu$t]f,Juvt»tu»,  Every  Man,  Quite  a  num- 

ber of  such  pieces  were  put  on  tbe  stage  by  the  Codies 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  with  tbe  view  of  tomung 
tbe  new  state  services  into  ridicule ;  ihess  drew  down  a 
special  prohibition  from  Ute  Qovemment  Many  dramas, 
called  sometimes  tragedies,  sometimes  histories,  were  on 
classical  subjects,  such  as  Catitin^a  Compiraa'et  (by  Stephen 
Oosson,  who  afterwards  wrots  vehemently  against  the 
stage),  Oypid  and  ftyeht,  PtoUmy,  and  plays  on  ths  lives 
of  Pompey  and  Cmsar.  The  audience  being  limited,  the 
companies  of  players  numerous,  and  ths  expense  of  sososry 
and  dresses  trifiin^  novelty  in  the  pieces  repressntsd  became 
tbe  predominant  sonrcs  of  attraction ;  bsnee  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  plays  produced  at  this  early  period.  Scriptural 
subjects  were  popular;  thus  among  ^e  earliest  printed 
plays  are  Hash's  Chritfi  Ttart  over  JermaUmy  and  Peele's 
David  and  BdJuahe.  "Histories"  dsalt  often  with 
personages  and  events  of  the  ancient  world.  But  they  also 
present^  in  dramatic  forms  pasasges  from  the  story  of 
England,  many  of  which,  by  tradition  and  continual  dis- 
cussion, still  lived  in  the.memory,  and  vividly  stined  the 
feelings  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  natural  that  dramas  of 
this  class,  as  they  cams  to  be  planned  with  mors  art  and 
con^iosed  with  greater  power,  should  transcend  in  interest 
the  dramas  with  clatikical  plots,  and  appropriats  the  name 
of  "  histories  "  to  tbemselvss.  Onb  of  ths  earliMt  of  these. 
The  Famous  Vidoriet  of  'Htnry  Y.,  was  acted  about  1680 ; 
Shakespeare  founded  on  it  one  of  his  historical  plays.  The 
history  of  Edward  II,  by  Marlowe,  Grssns's  Jamu  lY., 
and  Fede's  Edward  I.  all  date  scnnswhere  about  1590; 
the  older  play  of  King  John  appeared  in  1591 ;  and  the 
original  plays  which,  refashioned  or  retouched  by  the  hand 
of  Shakespeare,  oome  before  ns  as  tbe  three  parts  of 
Henry  YI,.  seem  to  have  bem  prodncad  between  1690 
and  1596. 

Before  the  time  when  Shakespeare  b^;an  to  write  for  the 
stage,  it  may  be  said  that  several  respectable  or  even  re* 
markable  tragedies  had  ^>peared,  that  some  good  and 
flowing  historicsl  drsmss  had  been  written,  aiid  that  a 
great  variety  of  interlud«%  approaching  in  character  to  our 
&ress,  ud  not  d^dent  in  wit  and  droUsiy,  had  bsen  pro- 
duced. To  prove  the  above  assertion  m  to  trsgedy,  it 
would  be  enon^  to  adduce  Msriowe^  powerful  plsys,  Dr 
FavOlMt  and  TamiuWauw  (As  fiWf,— the  first  stnmg  to 
move  the  tragic  passioni^  the  leooiid  dasding  and  astMWk- 
ing  ns  bjr  iti  soaring  rants  and  gorgeous  liietoik.  The 
clever  interindss  of  John  Heywood  woold  alone  •nstata 
what  we  have  stated  as  to  pieces  of  that  descr^iiion.  Ja' 
comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  very  little  had  been  adnsved.- 
Of  those  tiiat  were  ia  ims^  like  G«aeoagiM%'lAtcp<w«jf^ 
NasVs  Hsrm  Pomtfe^  the  rcBighiiMHuA  rngX^ppw* 
umelieved  \if  any  wit  that  could  peas  master  in  a  laWn^ 
ZTo  comedies  io  versa  iuperior  to  tfcoes  of  Orsene  can  psN 
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blips  be  named;  and  tbese  are  disfigured  by  every  kind  of 
literary  fault. 

Mrir  ^*  regard  to  the  stage  itself,  the  building  of  the 
auRs.  first  theatre  in  London  has  been  already  describ^  But 
for  many  years  previously  temporary .  theatres  had  been 
made  oat  of  the  court-yards,  with  their  surrounding 
galleries,  of  London  inns,  a.g.,  the  Belle  Savage  in  Ludgate 
IliU,  the  Red  Boll  in  Bishopagate  Street,  and  the  Cross 
Keys  in  Qraeechurch  Street  It  is  to  the  second  of  these 
that  Oosaon  alludes  in  his  o/Abuu  (1579),  when  he 

I  -(peaks  (rf  "  the  Jev  shown  at  the  Bull,"  and  goes  on  to 
'escribe  it  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  this  was  an  old  play 
tvith  a  plot  resembling  that  of  the  Mtrehant  of  Venice,  If 
any  one  desires  it,  he  may  still  help  hiB  inftgination  to 
picture  the  scene,  by  going  into  the  court-yard  of  one  of 
the  few  old  city  inns  still  left,  the  '*  Four  Swans "  in 
Bishopsgate  Street  for  instance,  and  imagining  a  stage 
erected  at  one  end,  the  galleries  crowded  with  aristocratic 
spectators,  seated  or  standing,  and  the  open  space  below 
filled  with  play-goers  of  the  common  sort,  admitted  at  the 
charge  of  one  penny,  and  with  the  caoopy  of  heaTen  above 
their  heads.  Fire  of  these  theatrical  inns  were  turned  into 
play-housei  between  1670  and  1630.  The  company  that 
owned  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  erected  a  new  one  called  the 
Olobe  in  1S94  on  the  Bank-side,  a  position  corresponding 
to  one  on  the  present  Thames  embankment ;  this,  being  for 
summer  use,  was  not  roofed  in.  A  play-house  called  "  The 
Theatre  "  was  built  at  Shoreditch,  outside  the  city  liberties, 
little,  if  at  all,  after  the  time  at  which  the  Blackfriars  house 
was  opened ;  near  it  stood  the  "  Curtain."  Other  theatres, 
the  Swan,  the  Hope,  the  Rose,  ^c.,  rapidly  sprang  up  ;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  200  licensed  pUy-honees 
ozisted  in  different  parte  of  London  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  ElizabetL  All  this  time  the  players  continued  to 
designate  themselves,  and  to  be,  the  servants  either  of  the 
queen  or  of  some  nobleman ;  without  audi  protection  they 
'  »nld  not  have  exercised  their  fonetion  either  safely  or  pro- 
fitably. In  these  primitive  theatres  no  sceneiy  was  used ; 
that  was  first  introduced  by  Daren&nt  after  the  Restoration, 
A  curtain  then,  as  now,  met  the  spectator's  eye  on  entering ; 
it  was  slowly  drawn  up,  and  he  saw  a  stage  strewn  with 
rushes,  the  aide  walls  hung  with  arras ;  a  lai^  board  with 
a  name  painted  on **WeatminBter,'*"CorintC"  "Messina," 
informed  him  where  the  soene  of  the  play  to  be  per- 
formed woa  laid ;  imaginatioa  did  all  the  rest  When  a 
battle  ma  to  be  fought,  "two  armies  fly  in  represented 
with  fonr  sworda  and  bneUera,  and  then  what  hard  heart 
will  not  reooive  it  fmr  a  pitched  field 

Amldat  nuh  mde  surroundings,  and  with  such  imperfect 
Appliances,  the  mighty  genius  of  Shakespeare  was  fain  to 
live  and  ML  It  been  obsarved  tbat  English  comedy 
was  leas  advanced  at  the  time  erf  his  coming  ap  to  Lonchrn 
Shtto  (abonfc  1586)  than  the  othw  dramatio  forms;  and  it  is  in 
«t""n-  cnaedy  woOTdingly  that  his  early  trinmphs  wen  von,  and 
his  extraordinary  auperiority  to  all  his  predeeesson  most 
signally  demuubrated.  Lov^t  Labour 't  Loat  and  T6e 
Comedf  1/  JFnWf  were  probably  hia  first  easays ;  they 
were  foOowed  bj  Midammmer  Iftghit  Dream,  Two  Gentle 
mM  ^  Ytrom,  &«.  The  veraifieation  of  dramatio  d^gue 
had  been  thorough^  reformed  by  i(arlowe,  whose  sense  of 
rhythm  was  exquisite;  English  blank  verse  had  been 
wroaght  into  a  fin«  and  fitting  material,  ready  to  receive 
wliatever  impression  a  gifted  dramatist  might  stamp  upon 
it  But  Msriowe  was  no  meditative  observer  of  human  life, 
no  accurate  discemer  of  haman  motives.  The  language, 
.therefore,  that  he  pats  in  the  mouth  of  hia  different  person- 
ages does  not  grntlj  vary ;  th^  are  all  apt  to  ti^e  to 

fUdnay**  Ue/tntt  of  Awcf*^  quotad  bj  Clinlei  Snight  In  hii 


ranting  on  the  least  provocation.  Shakespeare  added  to 
Marlowe's  skill  of  composition  a  power  c/t  eharaetariz&tioa 
which  no  dramatist,  ancient  or  modem,  ever  aurpassedi  To 
this  power,  as  its  fitting  accompaniment^  was  joined  a  gift 
of  modulation,  by  which  the  language  aesignod  to  each  char- 
acter was  made  suitable  to  it  and  to  no  other,  and  this  with 
a  truth  and  natnralneaa  which  the  readers  and  spectator! 
of  every  following  age  have  recognised.  Again,  tumiog 
like  Chaucer,  with  eager  longing  to  the  refining  lufiuencte 
which  came  from  the  south,  he  adjusted  and  polished  his 
dialogue  with  the  utmost  care,  till  to  the  swiftness  and 
evenness  of  movement  which  he  might  have  learnt  from 
Marlowe  he  united  much  of  the  easy  grace  of  Aiiostosnd 
of  the  sweetness  of  Tassa  He  probably  read  an  immenis 
number  of  Italian  novels,  either  in  the  original  or  in 
translations ;  many  of  his  comedies  are  founded  spoo 
such  tales.  Thus  prepared,  he  could  with  safety,  as  is 
Merry  Wivet  of  Wittdtor,  deal  with  home  scenea,  and  a  plot 
of  his  own  invention,  without  running  any  risk  of  ftlliiig 
into  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  Gamnur  Giirto», 
George-a^rtene,  and  hundreds  of  other  pieces,  written  bf 
men  in  whom  the  Teutonic  affinity  of  the  race  predominated 
unchecked!  To  these  qualifications  Shakespeare  added  s 
^ound  dramatic  judgment}  which,  ax  was  natural,  improred 
with  years  and  experience,  teaching  him  what  to  seek  and 
what  to  shun,  so  as  to  secure  that  popularity  which  is  tba 
teat  uf  dramatio  excellence.  As  an  acting  play.  The  TemjttA, 
written  near  the  end  of  bis  career,  is  far  superior  to  ZWi 
Labour'!  Loit.  But  to  the  last  he  did  not  attain  to  supreDs 
excellence  in  this  direction ;  the  unity  of  action,  necesstriljr 
sacrificed  in  the  histories,  is  not  always  preserved  in  drsmai 
where  its  retention  would  have  been  easy ;  nor  is  that  sub- 
ordination of  inferior  parts  to  the  central  action,  whiek 
dramatists  of  leas  power  have  often  successfully  mfiwp^ 
always  duly  attended  to  by  Shakespeare. 

Of  neither  the  comedies  nor  the  tragedies  of  Shakespean 
can  it  be  said  that  they  are  in  a  special  sense  "  dramas  of 
eharaetar,"  The  boasting  soldier,  the  lying  traveller,  tbs 
leligioas  hypocrite,  the  scheming  matron,  the  ambitioBi 
tyrant,  and  many  other  clearly  marked  types,  are  not 
pourtiayed  for  us  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  with  that 
sharpneaa  of  outline  which  they  present  in  the  works  of 
Plantoi,  Holiire,  and  Alfieri.  The  cause  may  pertiaps  bi 
sought  in  the  abienoa  from  Shakespeare'a  mind  ^  all  ex- 
aggeratum,  and  in  the  fact  that  without  wme  sH^t 
exaggeration  theae  striking  dramalM  types  wjudi  take  hold 
on  the  memory  and  the  imagination  cannot  be  prodncsd. 
Shakespeare  saw  men  as  they  are,  and  so  deacribad  the*; 
and  the  oonaeqaenee  is  that,  although  neither  Macbeth  ncr 
Richard  IIL  axhibita  the  stock  character  al  the  "amlntiaet 
^ran^"  each  displays  a  special  form  of  ambitioa,  modiSs^ 
as  alwayt  h^>pena  in  real  life^  bj  many  emconitHit 
qnalities  and  aims,  to  trace  the  h'neamente  of  irfiid  viU 
reward  in  a  high  degree  the  pun*  of  Um  Uteiaiy  aaaljnt 
It  is  thie  quality  of  essential  truth  of  preaentation  whidk 
baa  gathered  roimd  onr  Siakeapeara'a  dramai  the  instnct- 
tive  and  beantifii!  critieiBm  of  .a  QervinDs,  the  intefpnta- 
tions  of  a  Goethe,  and  the  historic  faculty  of  a  Gnisot  ore 
Villemain. 

In  the  exhibition  of  tragic  passion^  and  in  the  nmge  of 
the  appeal  which  they  make  to  the  moral  eentinenti  of  sa 
audience,  Shakespeare's  tragediea  have  never  been  sorpaasBd. 
Considered  as  acting  plays  they  are  of  varying  exeelleBca 
In  Othdlo  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  both  founded  on  Italisa 
novels,  the  incidents  move  on  in  a  swift  and  well-combined 
sequeniA,  avhich,  from  thii  point  of  view,  leaves  nothing  ti> 
be  desired.  Samlet,  though  from  tradition  and  habit  it 
always  attracts  large  audiences,  is  better  suited  fot  the 
closet  than  the  atage ;  ^yra^  of  the  t^i^^^P^ 
is  undeniable.   In  none  ci  the  tragediei^  tbsrs  aojj 
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ittempt  to  preunre  the  aniiy  of  time  except  in  Jtomte  and 
Julia  ;  here  the  action  is  powerfnlly  and  enccewfully  cod- 
centrated.  The  Roman  plaja,  based  on  Flatareb's  Z«w«, 
thosgh  they  abound  in  passagee  of  great  pover  and  beauty, 
■re  not  bo  constructed  as  to  produce  the  highest  dramatic 
eflect 

Vhea  ve  tttm  to  the  other  dr&niatistB,  Shakespeare's  eon- 
temporaries  and  anccessors,  tho  one  point  about  thetn  all 
tbat  moat  strikes  ufi  is,  their  amazing  ezuberance.  The 
Eugbsh  genius,  as  M.  Taine  in  subs^nce  remarks,  is  naturally 
abundant  and  full  of  force  ;  if  left  to  itself,  it  attends  more 
to  quantity  than  to  quality ;  it  is  daring  and  enterprising, 
and  knowB  not  when  it  is  over>matched,  as  English  soldiers 
are  said  not  to  knov  vben  they  are  beaten.  Of  this 
national  rigour  a  large  proportion  -was  in  the  Eliubethso 
times  directed  to  literature,  and  particularly  to  the  Btag& 
The  deretopment  of  the  drama  had  now  gone  on  without 
any  notable  check  for  many  generations.  All  the  artistic 
faculty  of  tbe  country  which  bofore  the  Refurmation  had 
applied  itself  to  other  arts,  such  as  decorattre  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  now,  when  the  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  these  was  suddenly  reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits, 
tended  to  seek  and  find  a  refuge  in  the  Tbeepian  art.  Space 
does  not  permit  of  oar  noticing  these  dramatists  in  any  but 
the  briefest  manner.  Ben  Jonson,  proud  of  bis  learning 
and  his  unirersity  education,  invented  most  of  hia  own 
plots,  and  plumed  himself  on  his  strict  observance  of  the 
unities.  In 'the  playa  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  drama,  the  glory  of  which  had  been 
carried  to  a  great  height  by  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega, 
b  noticeable.  The  intensity  of  Malinger  and  the  pathos 
of  Ford,  amid,  much  that  is  grotesque  or  repulsive,  preserve 
their  dramas  from  entire  obUvion.  Other  names  are  those 
of  Webster,  Chapman,  Heywood,  Dekker,  Marston, 
Middleton,  and  Bowley.  The  playa  of  Shirley  were  at  the 
height  of  their  popularity  when,  after  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  civil  war,  the  theatres  were  closed  by  order  of  the 
parliament.  This  order  is  the  overt  act  of  Puritanism,  by 
nhich,  after  having  first  complained  of,  then  protested 
against,  then  furiously  denounced,  the  abuses  of  the  stage, 
it  proceeds,  now  that  it  has  got  the  handling  of  the  civil 
sword,  to  remove  both  use  and  abuse  by  force.  The 
violent  language  of  Frynne  in  the  book  (1633)  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  of  Hittriomattix  (a  barbarous  compoand 
■tgnifying  "  th8  player's  scourge"),  though  at  the  time 
cruelly  paniBhed  by  the  Star  Chamber,  told  of  a  great  and 
bcieeaing  force  of  public  opinion  behind  him,  of  which  he 
was  hut  the  mouth-piece.  Puritanism,  by  the  order  of 
suppression,  at  once  avenged  the  insults  and  ridicule  with 
which  the  dramatists  had  assailed  it,  and  cut  down  a 
vigorous  scion  which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  root  of  the 
ancient  civilization.  The  drama  was  restored  before 
twenty  years  were  over  ;  but  it  was  a  new  creation,  and 
UBver  won  the  people's  love  aa  the  old  Elizabethan  drama 
had  dona  It  was  au  affair  of  courts  and  coteriee,  and  was 
ilmost  Bhaken  down  by  the  blunt  reproaches,  of  one  honest, 
^n-tpoken  man,  Jeremy  Collier.  Puritanism  poasesfling 
Itself  more  and  mora  of  the  popular  conscience,  the  revivid 
of  a  national  dnuna  became  impossible.  Our  theatres  are 
nppKted  by  the  miscellaneous  urban  popalation  which  is 
•Ivaya  to  be  foond  in  great  cities }  but  as  a  nation  we  have 
had  no  drama  since  the  civil  war. 

In  the  department  of  Fiction  we  nave  to  note  a  aew 
ttiiufcnnation  id  the  romance,  by  which  it  assumes  the 
ton  of  partoral  noreL  The  tale  of  chivalry,  modified  so 
IS  to  recommend  a  xeligious  ideal  by  Walter  Map  and  hia 
fsQowwofken,  then  passing  into  the  love-story  with 
>Uep»i«al  embelUshmeuts  in  tiie  hands  of  Lorris,  was 
fnther  dianged  1^^  Sannazzaro,  Montemayor,  tnd  other 
Bpanishand  Italian  writers,  into  the  love-etory  with  pastoral 


and  mythological  embellishments.  Here  of  course  we  trace 
the  influence  of  the  classical  revival ;  allegory  is  dn^^ied 
as  too  cambrocs ;  and  a  florid  phraseology,  oulled'from  the 
idylls  of  Theocritui,  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Lactan, 
and  other  classical  or  quasi-clasaical  souroei,  takes  its  place. 
The  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  waa  suggested  fsomv. 
Sauuazzaro's  pastoral  romance  of  the  same  name,  but  can 
be  read  with  more  interest,  bec&uso  we  see  that  it  haa  been 
made  the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  a  powerful  'mind  makea 
known  its  thoughts  on  many  intricate  and  important  ques- 
tions, in  metaphysics,  pc^iticid  science,  art,  and  social  ethics. 
But  the  prolixity  of  tits  work,  together  with  its  confused 
arrangement,  would  always  .prevent  it  from  attaining  to 
anything  like  the  popularity  wtiich  it  enjoyed  when,  and 
for  some  time  after,  it  appeared.  The  Suphun  of  Lyly,  a  liyir. 
kind  of  philosophical  novel,  written  in  an  affected  and 
pedantic  style,  has,  since  the  ascription  to  its  influence  by 
Sir  Welter  Scott  of  tha  magniloquout  bombast  which  he 
puts  in  tho  month  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  in  the  Monaileiy, 
and  considers  to  be  characteristic  of  the  conversation  of 
courtiers  at  that  period,  given  rise  to  the  term 
"  euphuism."  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  Sir  Fierdo 
Shafton's  talk  is  quite  a  caricature  of  the  language  la 
Euphuei;  of  the  two^  it  more  resoicblea  the  high-flown 
language  that  we  meet  with  in  Sidaoy's  Arcadia.  The 
Mundtfs  Alter  et  Idtm  of  Hall  (afterwards  bishop  oC 
Norwich)  is  &  satirical  romance,  written  from  the  clerico- 
despotic  point  of  view,  in  the  aim  of  exhibiting  the  deban^ 
ment  which  the  principle  of  democracy,  if  carried  out  con- 
sistently and  over  a  long  period,  would,  according  to  tho 
author's  theory,  bring  upon  both  social  and  individual  man. 
One  of  the  last  and  most  pernicious  delusions  of  the 
infatuated  community  described  in  the  book  consists  in 
establishing  "  a  perpetual  parliament"  Such  were  the 
advisers,  obeying  whose  fatal  suggestions  Charles  L  reigned 
eleven  years  without  a  parliament,  and  brought  tbioga  to  a 
pans  whence  civil  war  was  the  only  issue. 

In  the  Ecdesxatticai  Poliiy  of  Bichard  Hooker,  published 
near  the  close  of  the  1 6th  century,  a  solid  intellectual  basis, 
illustrated  by  great  learning  and  the  attractions  of  a  grave  HcmAsc 
and  majestic  style,  was  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  via  media,  in  which  Anglican  churchmen 
believed  they  saw  a  secure  shelter  for  moderate  minds, 
midway  between  Bome  and  the  extreme  forms  oit 
ProtesUntism.  The  work  is  naturally  directed  rather 
against  the  Puritans,  who  were  numerous  both  in  church 
and  state,  and  might  eventually,  as  in  fact  they  did,  gain 
the  upper  hand,  than  against  the  Catholics,  whom  the  laws 
already  silenced  and  disarmed.  The  restiveness  of  the 
Puritans  under  the  existing  laws  and  church  ordinances, 
which,  as  they  thought,  left  religion  insufficiently  reformed, 
suggested  to  Hooker  an  inquiry  into  ti'e  nature  of  laws,  and 
the  grounds  of  their  binding  force  ;  .his  is  the  subject  of 
the  celebrated  disquisition  in  the  first  book.  The  Purit&iis 
were  not  convinced,  and  the  struggle  between  them  and  the 
Anglicans  went  on  increasing  in  violence,  until,  after  tho 
outbreak  of  war,  the  ascendency  of  the  Puritan  element  in 
the  Lower  House,  and  the  secession  of  most  of  the  peers  to 
Oxford,  enabled  its  enemies  temporarily  to  suppress  the 
eatsblished  church.  During  the  mppreasion,  a  work 
great  ability,  entitled  A.Diieour$e  on  tA«  Libert jf  of  Pro- 
phetyiwf  (1647),  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Jeremy  l^ylor. 
Fifty  years  have  made  a  great  difference ;  tiie  chaminoa  of 
Anglicanism  no  longer  insiBts  on  obedience^  but  pmida  for 
toleration ;  if  only  the  Church  of  England  could  be  estab- 
lished again  in  certain  districts,  he  would  be  willing  to  see 
the  worship  of  many  difierent  lecta,  provided  that  they  all 
agreed  to  accept  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  a  oiramon  atan^df 
carried  on  in  other  parts  of  tfiigjttKai%.VwjWlM«  uui 
few  years  restored  to  the  church  its  former  status  Wnhottt 
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ftoy  dAtnagiDg  eoncaiuoiu,  and  tha  question  of  toIeratioD 
vas  laid  by  till  the  ReTolation. 

The  scholastic  philosophy  fell,  aa  we  hare  at  the 
change  of  religion ;  and  for  some  time  nothing  took  its 
plaoe.  When  philosophical  studies  were  renved,  they  took 
a  new  direction,  and  were  pursued  in  a  new  spiriL  The 
old  philosophy,  summing  up  the  wisdom  of  Qreece  and  that 
of  the  CSiristiaa  schools,  said  to  the  student,  "  Know  God, 
know  thyself ;  from  this  twofold  knowledge  leam  what  ii 
da^ ;  that  done,  inrestigate  at  discretion  either  nature  or 
the  woild  of  ideu.*  In  practice,  howevar,  a  dry  logic  and 
metaphyiit^  an  cumbered  m&.  technioalitiM,  fonned  Uie  sole 
itellsGtnal  pabolnm  provided  for  most  Btudenta  of  philo- 
sophy. The  new  doctrine,  introduced  by  Bacon,  said, 
"  Know  Nature,  and  for  that  purpose  study  thy  own  mind, 
and  diseovar  &a  criteria  by  which  nature's  ways  may  be 
tasted ;  the  knowledge  so  gained  will  be  pomrt  which,  well 
use^  will  enrich  and  adorn  human  life."  Ur  Hallam,  re- 
presenting the  general  English  opinion,  calls  Bacon  the 
father  of  modem  science ; "  but  hia  cl^m  to  tha  title  ia 
disputed  both  by  the  French  and  by  the  Italians.  However 
this  may  b^  it  ia  eeitain  that  he  very  early  conceived  the 
id.ea  (tf  working  ont  a  new  and  complete  system  of  philo- 
aofdiy;  and  to  a  juvenile  work  unfiling  hia  project  in 
Otttlins^  which  seema  to  have  been  written  abont  1584,  lie 
gave  the  tide  Ttmporia  Partut  Mcueimutf  the  greateat  Idrth 
of  Time.  The  pbraae  soonda  arrogant,  but  was  not  really 
■0 ;  all  that  Bai»n  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  new  doc^e 
was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  time  now  ripe  for  its  recep- 
tion,— the  growth  of  the  Zeit-geiat,  to  use  a  modem  phrase, 
—and  that  it  was  impossible  to  overstate  its  importancd  and 

Ktency.  But  hia  life  was  too  much  taken  up  with  active 
wars  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  and  in  the  council- 
chamber,  to  permit  of  his  carrying  vast  plana  into  ezccu- 
tbn.  All  that  we  possess  of  his  philosophy  is  contained 
in  the  •Advaneanent  of  Learning  (1600),  the  Initauralio 
Magna  (1620),  and  the  D«  Augvuntu  Seimtuxrum  (1623). 
The  Inttauratio  is  a  colossal  programme  of  his  philosophy 
in  six  ^visions,  of  whicluonly  the  second,  the  "  Novum 
Organum,"  ia  worked  out,  and  that  not  completely.  The 
"  Novum  Organum  "  was  designed  to  be  the  new  logic  of 
induction,  wluch  Bacon  regarded  as  the  mind's  proper  in- 
stmment  in  utiliring  the  fruits  of  experienca  "  ^perience 
and  observation  are  the  guides  through  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy, which  is  the  hand-maid  and  interpreter  of  natura"* 
iNevertheleaa  the  particular  instrument  which  he  invented, 
the  method  of  instances,  is  too  cumbrous  for  practical  use, 
and  in  fact  never  has  been  employed  in  physical  inquiries. 
"  If  we  have  not  tried  it,"  says  Mr  Ellis,  in  one  of  his  ex- 
ceedingly able  introductions  to  the  works  of  Bacon,  "  it  is 
because  we  feel  confident  that  it  would  not  answer.  We 
regard  it  as  a  curious  piece  of  machinery,  very  subtle, 
elaborate,  and  ingenious,  but  not  worth  constracting, 
because  ell  the  work  it  could  do  may  be  done  more  easily 
another  way."  It  is  not  in  virtue  of  his  method,  which 
will  not  work,  nor  on  account  of  special  contributions  to 
any  branch  of  physical  science,  for  none  each  exist,  that  so 
high  a  place  among  philosophers  is  assigned  to  Bacon  by 
hia  countrymen.  It  is  rather  on  account  of  the  lofty 
enthusiasm  which  animates  his  writings,  and  makes  him 
appear  in  them  as  the  hierophant  of  Nature,  eloquently 
pleading  against  the  neglect  of  her  wonhip. 

Tha  edifice  of  Christian  philosophy  lay  in  rains,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance ;  Bacon  offered 
a  partial  snbetitute,  designed  to  endow  man  with  power  over 
nature ;  it  waa  left  for  Hobbes,  his  assistant  and  disciple, 
to  make  an  attempt  to  oompy  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
field  of  thought.   He  deaired  to  instruct  mankind  as  to  the 
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origin,  nature,  and  value  of  their  conceptions  reapectin; 
Ood  and  themselves,  to  inveetigste  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
and  to  define  the  forma  of  guidance  and  of  conduct  b«ot 
suited  for  a  being  so  constituted  in  mind  and  hearL  His 
principal  work  was  published  in  1651  under  the  title  of 
Lwiathan.   The  fundamental  principle  from  which  he  start* 
is,  that  every  thought  which  can  arise  in  the  mind  of  mu 
is  a  "  representation  or  appearance  of  some  quality  of  s 
body  without  us,  which  is  commonly  called  an  ohjeet" 
"  There  ia  no  conception,"  he  proceed^  "  in  a  man'a  mini 
which  hath  not  at  firsts  totally,  or  by  parti^  been  begotten 
upon  the  organs  of  wstaa,   Tho  rest  are  derived  from  that 
original"   The  doctrine  of  innate  ideaa,  and  every  au^es- 
tion  that  it  ia  possible  for  man  to  obtain  real  knowledge 
otherwise  than  through  the  reports  of  Uw  aenses,  are  by 
thia  preliminary  tenet  rejected.    He  proceeds,  with  the 
utmost  acutenesa,  and  a  power  of  close  and  stutained 
observation  which  is  truly  admirable,  to  analyse  the  mote 
important  conceptions  concerning  Ood,  time,  infinity,  sob* 
stance  Ac,  which  find  a  harbour  within  tlw  mind.  Hii 
ezplaiutions  and  definitiona  on  all  these  IteAds  bear,  u  j 
might  be  expected  from  Ids  primary  tenet,  a  etna;  I 
materialistio  impreaa,    He  is  also  a  nominalist ;  aU  obje^  I 
aeoording  to  him,  exist  singly  and  aeparately ;  the  only 
nniversal  is  tha  name  given  to  a  number  of  objeeta  wbidi 
agree  in  certain  given  rei^ects ;  ^  belief  in  the  atiataoca 
of  universols  as  ideat  he  nyects,  not  as  enoneona  bet  u  ■ 
absurd;  nothing  exista  for  him  betwem,  or  besides,  the 
object,  and  the  human  faculties  perceiving  and  naming  it 
Of  the  belief  in  a  Ood  he  says  that  "  by  O^e  visible  tluiigi 
of  this  world  and  their  admirable  order  a  man  may  conceivs 
there  is  a  cause  of  them,  which  men  call  Ood,  and  yet  sot 
have  an  idea  or  image  of  Him  m  his  mindl''    **  As  God  ii 
incomprehensible,  it  follom  that  we  can  have  no  conceptioo 
or  image  of  the  Deity ;  and  consequently  all  His  attribiiiss  | 
signify  our  inability  or  defect  of  power  to  conceive  anytbiof  ! 
concerning  bis  nature,  and  not  any  conception  of  the  Nine  | 
excepting  only  this,  that  there  is  a  Qod."    In  spite  a 
statements  of  this  kind,  which  are  obviously  capable  of 
being  taken  in  a  good  sense,  it  has  been  customary  to  regard 
Hobbes  as  on  atheist.    The  cattse  ia  found  in  the  complete 
inadequacy  of  his  system  of  morals  to  make  good  wlist 
might  be  wanting  in  his  speculative  tenets.    It  is  not  tht 
omissions  and  one-eidedness  of  his  metaphysica  alone,  but 
it  is  these,  coupled  with  the  penrereions  in  bis  mottl 
philosophy,  which  have  affixed  to  his  name  a  reputatioafor 
atheism.    The  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  Ood,  eren 
attenuated  to  the  form  which  we  have  seen  above,  mi^t 
have  been  sufficiently  integrated  by  a  sound  doctrine  n> 
specting  the  human  conscience^  the  beet  witnses  for  Ood, 
according  to  the  general  belief,  that  it  is  in  man's  power  to  | 
appeal  ta    But  when  we  examine  Hobbes's  teacbiog  oe  < 
moral  matters,  we  find  it  full  of  paradox  and  absurdity.  | 
Every  passion  and  feeling  which  cau  move  the  humsa  hesrt  I 
is,  according  to  him,  the  more  or  U  ss  disguised  offepring  j 
self-love.    He  scoffs  at  the  very  notion  of  free-wilL   TIw  , 
warnings  of  conscience  are  merely  the  fear  of  something 
disagreeable  happening  to  ounelves  if  we  proceed  ins  I 
particular  line  of  conduct  towards  our  neighbours.  Joitiee 
and  virtue  are  chimeras ;  that  is  just  which  is  commsoded 
by  the  laws,  or  which  a  men  has  covenanted  to  do ;  that  u 
virtuous  which  tends  to  the  general  well-being    tin  com'  | 
munity  in  which  we  move. 

Hobbes's  views  on  civil  society  and  government  were  fint 
given  to  the  world  in  his  De  Cive  (1647);  bet  thiiwj  j 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Leviathan,  ITw  '^^^ 
nature,  he  holds,  is  a  state  of  war;  each  man  hai^  nntil » 
is  restrained,  a  natural  right  to  take  everything  around  hua 
for  his  own  use ;  every  other  muniuuui^uiill^^t;  war 
u  therefore  inevitaUGigitBati  ta^MbUAW64t>ft«  1(»V">^ 
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|ieM«  eondnoas  to  their  enjoyment  more  than  mr ;  they  tn 
wiUiiig,  thenfora,  that  the  natanl  ri^t  which  «ach 
poM—  thodd  be  abridged,  and  with  thu  end  in  view 
thqr  flntar  into  a  coTenaut  under  which  agoTemmeot  ie  aet 
up  onr  them,  ehar;ged  with  maintaining  peace,  and  attend- 
iag  to  their  welfare  in  other  waja.  After  thta  has  been 
dixM^  ths  sttbjecta  cannot  change  their  govemment  without 
ita  consent.  There  aro  three  pceaible  forma  of  goTemment, 
— monaroby,  ariatociacy,  democracy, — in  each  of  which  the 
■overeign  power  cannot  be  limited  or  diridod.  He  appears 
to  have  thought  the  limited  monarchy  of  England  a 'vicious 
form,  which  events  had  shown  to  be  practically  untenable, 
the  diriaion  tii  power  between  aoTereign  and  democratic 
Maembly  having  lod  to  civil  war.  Of  the  three  forme  he 
much  prefetB  monarchy,  that  is,  abeolute  monarchy.  He 
thinks  it  even  more  important  that  the  sovereign  should 
not  be  hampered  by  any  oppoaition  on  the  part  of  the 
priesthood,  than  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
democracy.  Acoordiugly  he  insists  that  the  state  and  the 
church  should  be  the  same  body  under  different  a^>ect8,  the 
■orereign  of  the  one  being  alio  the  supreme  head  and  ruler 
of  the  other.  The  sovereign,  if  he  be  a  Christian,  is  to 
detisrmine  what  religious  do^naa  shall  be  taught  by  the 
clergy,  and  to  be  the  judge  In  the  last  resort  oa  questions 
affecting  those  dogmas.  "  This,"  as  Mr  Hallam  obeerrea, 
"is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  doctrine  of  Hooker,  and 
itill  less  from  the  practice  of  Henry  VIIL" 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  philosophy  of  Hohbes 
exercised  a  baneful  influence  on  tiie  morahty  of  a  large 
number  of  educated  men  in  the  last  half  of  the  1 7th  century. 
But  for  his  love  of  paradox,  this  influence  would  doubtless 
hsTe  been  still  greater.  In  sn  eloquent  peroration,  Mr 
Baltam  thus  sums  up  his  examination  of  the  political  and 
ethical  writings  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmeabury  : — "  The 
political  system  of  Hobbes,  like  his  moral  system,  of  which, 
in  fact,  it  is  only  a  portion,  sears  up  the  heart.  It  takes 
away  tlie  sense  of  wrong,  that  Jias  consoled  the  wise  and 
good  io  their  dangers,  the  proud  appeal  of  innocence  under 
oppress  loo,  like  that  of  Prometheus  to  the  elements,  uttered 
to  the  witnening  world,  to  the  coming  ages,  to  the  just  ear 
of  hesTen.  It  confounds  the  principles  of  moral  approbation, 
the  notions  of  good  au'l  ill  deser^  in  a  servile  idolatry  of 
the  monstrons  leviathan  it  creates,  and  after  sacrificing  all 
n^t  at  the  altar  of  power,  denies  to  the  Omnipotent  ths 
pcerogMive  of  dictating  the  laws  of  His  own  worship."^ 

TII  XMOiomamdCoutittr-Aaumt  1660-1700.— At  the 
Baatomtion,  the  king  and  bis  personal  frimda,  who  had 
Und  ftbfoad  dnriog  the  Commonwealth  sad  Proteetont^ 
bnmg^  to  En^and  a  sense  of  fitness  in  things  literary,  and 
an  arevsion  to  what  was  grotesque  and  exaffierated  in  stylh, 
whieb  th^  hod  jncked  up  in  the  poUshea  soeietj  of  the 
Fireneh  aalona.  In  poeby,  perluups,  no  xefotm  was  needed, 
"nie  prevaleBae  of  good  taste  and  good  senae,  aaaisted  by 
the  example  ui  Milton,  who  in  his  juvenile  poems  scorned 
to  use  the  new-jangled  lays'*  of  the  faatastie  poets,  bad 
abatdy  eoodemned  the  achod  which  ddighted  in  "con- 
fltitt."  There  is  a  parity  of  form  in  the  odes  of  Waller,  in 
Iba  works  of  Denuun,  and  even  in  mnok  that  in  his  l^er 
yssiB  eame  from  the  pm  of  Cowley,  iribicb  |H«Teated  ex- 
mptioa  being  taken  to  them  on  tiie  aeon  of  refinement 
With  ragavd  to  prose  style  and  the  drama  the  case  was 
differsBC  When  men  looked  back  for  twenty  years  and 
more  to  the  theatre  as  it  was  before  the  troubles,  and  re- 
limnbmd  the  pli^*  ^  Jonson  and  Shirley,  they  felt  that 
tbaie  was  much  need  of  a  change.  The  gay  young  rtmS 
flf  Jonaon's  plays  is  a  coarse,  brutal,  and  insupp<HtabIe 
^personage;  Us  "clenches' and  sallies  are  not  wit,  but  the 
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noisy  outcome  of  a  superficial  cleveriMis,  aided  by  a  flow 
of  animal  spirits.  The  easy  badinage  and  wall-naniged 
doublt  ttUtndrt  oi  the  French  cranio  stage  were  new 
phenomena,  of  which  that  of  Kigland  had  never  had  the 
least  conception.  Nor,  in  ttagedy,  was  there  any  incUna- 
tioQ  to  return  to  the  pUsd  up  agony — "  horror  on  horror's 
hsad  "—of  the  pkits  of  Ford  and  Fletcher.  Comoille  had 
shown  that  the  sentimonts  of  honour  and  Icve  in  their, 
chivalrous  intensity,  when  exhibited  as  in  conflict  with  the 
harsh  demands  of  circumstance  and  the  world,  are  capable  of  j 
producing  the  finest  tragic  situations.  Dryden's  heroic  plays 
{The  Indtan  £mp«ror,  Tlu  Conquett  of  Granada,  Ac)  were| 
np  to  a  certain  point  imitations  of  Conieille ;  the  extent! 
to  which  they  are  sensational  and  crowded  with  incident' 
was  a  feature  taken  from  the  theatre  of  Spaia  The  verse 
is  rhymed  in  imitation  of*  his  French  models ;  snd  in  mors| 
than  one  of  his  prefaces  or  essays  Dryden  ably  urged  thoi 
claims  of  "  his  long  loved  mistress,  Rhyme,"  as  an  indispeu- 
sable  deooraUon  without  which  the  requisite  weight  nndj 
dignity  of  the  tragic  style  could  not  be  attained.  In  tiie 
article  on  the  Dbuu.  (toL  til  p  434),  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  chief  works,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  -pro- 
duced  by  our  dramatists  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
end  of  the  century.  Dryden,  whose  power  and  insight  grew 
with  advancmg  age,  recognized,  after  devoting  himself  to 
the  heroic  style  for  years,  the  superiority  of  Shakespeare, 
abandoned  rhyme,  and  produced  in  1690  bis  finest  play  \ 
Don  Sebaitian.  But  it  was  then  too  lato  to  arrest  the 
decay  of  the  drama.  The  Dutch  king  who  then  sat  on  the 
Stuart  throne,  the  Dutoh  army  which  had  placed  him  there, 
the  exultation  of  the  Whigs  and  the  dissenters,  wore  ali  so 
many  indications  that  the  Teutonic  element  in  the  English 
mjnd  was  again  in  the  ascendant  And  the  ascoodency  of 
the  Teutonic  element^  then  still  more  than  in  previous  ages, 
on  account  of  the  gulf  which  had  be«i  established  between 
the  Tent(mie  and  Latin  races  by  the  Beformation,  implied 
the  predominance  of  an  energy  which  preferred  strength  to 
grace,  the  useful  to  the  beautiful,  industry  to  art  All 
these  impulses  were  of  course  only  confirmed  by  the 
religious  and  moral  views  which  are  grouped  under  the 
general  name  of  Puritanism.  The  drama,  tiierefore,  being  ^«^n* 
in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  spirit,  fell  ever  lower  and  drains 
lower ;  and  though  momentarily  uplifted,  in  later  times, 
by  the  genins  of  a  Gtddamith  or  a  SieriiUn,  it  has  never  . 
rsgained  its  bold  npon  the  natiMi.  A  modem  critio  baa 
oonqMUed  onr  dramat  eommendng  wiA  the  Elizabethan 
aga  and  ending  with  the  {Hesant  day,  to  a  huge  pyraadd 
v^ioh  stands  on  a  brood  and  magnifioenfc  bue,  dwindles 
continually,  and  en&  in  nothio|t  Ereo  at  this  day,  there 
is  still  too  mndt  of  the  Puritan  temper  in  general  sociefey  to 
admit  of  the  suooesi  <rf  any  proposal  in  parliament  tMi^g 
to  ths  enoowagement  and  snppMt  of  the  drama  by  the  stat^ 
as  a  department  ttf  national  eultuni 

The  moae  stj^  of  the  Fraub  wrifeen  ww^  at  the  time 
of  the  Sestoiation,  imeh  saperior  to  ours.  We  bad  no  ftow 
one  to  <^poas  to  Segrais,  Foutanelle,  Balzao,  Vwtnn^  '"'^ 
ifenage,  and  Bonhous,  to  select  only  the  principal  names' 
omon^  the  French  critics  and  bemia  t^ritt.  Nor  was  this 
superiority  of  onr  neig^iboun  aenstUy  diminished  till  the 
next  century,  when  Addison,  Steele,  and  Swift  redressed 
the  balsnoa.  Yet  it  most  be  oooceded  to  Dryden  that  the 
prose  of  his  numerous  essays,  prefaces,  and  dedications, 
prefixed  <»r  subjoined  to  his  published  pkys  (espedsUy  the 
£ua]/  on  Drawtalic  Potty),  is  incomparably  more  polished 
and  more  effective  than  any  of  the  rude  attempts  at  criticiun 
which  our  writers  had  hitherto  attempted.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  certain  wildness  clinging  to  Dryden's  style,  in  spito 
of  his  efforts  to  improve  it,  and  in  spito  of  bis  wit  and  the 
promfditude  of  his  TiTaraongji^^Uect :  one  never  feels 
quite-  secure  against  ths  occurrence  of  a  solecism.  UobUs's 
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•li^e-iB  more  anexceptioDable ;  be  had  resided  much  ia 
Tnaaet  aad  oouBorted  with  fVeoch  Uteratit  and  thus 
learoed  the  charm  at  a  perfectly  dear  and  aimi^  way  of 
.  writing.  Among  the  dinnee  of  thia  age  there  wae  mndi 
eloquence,  much  riehnesa  and  fraoe^  bat  little  good  a^le. 
Nothing  can  be  more  coptoos  tbsm  Taylor,  but  it  is  a 
do^ng  manner ;  his  facility  of  speech  and  ctamog  tmagina- 
tioa  are  masters  of  him,  not  he  of  tbem.  Isaao  Banow, 
who  died  in  hia  fwty-aeTenth  year  in  1677,  seenu  to  he  the 
best  of  them;  he  has  more  aelf-^omroand  than  T^jrlcHr, 
more  earDestnesa  than  South,  and  more  dignity  than  Baxter. 
Against  Tillotion'a  style  no  partienlar  objection  ean  be 
atged,  except  that  tt  does  not  prevent  hia  Sermtmt  from 
being  dull  and  dry. 
Mnj^a.  In  the  PUgrim't  Ptogrm  of  John  Bunyaa  (1684)  tbe 
ityle,  witliout  being  elerated  elt  distingniahed,  ia  plain  and 
numly.  It  ia  of  eonrse  tree  from  pedantry,  whiui  cannot 
be  where  there  ia  no  learning ;  rait  it  is  also  free  from 
afieotntiom^  and-^most  always — from  Tulgarity.  It  is 
iotetesting  to  obaerre  in  this,— the  most  popnIaT  English 
wOrk  of  the  eentnry,— the  rerival  the  old  allegmieal  way 
of  writing  whidi  was  80  mndi  relished  in  the  sga^  Chanoer. 
Ur  Hallan  nmarki  that  there  ia  some  inconsisteney  or 
def  aotiTmieaa  of  ^an ;  die  peiaecution  of  the  pilgrima  in 
the  eitjr  fA.  Vanity,  and  Ulb  adTentnra  of  the  cave  and  the 
two  giants,  might  with  eqnal  propriety,  so  far  as  the 
allegorical  meaning  is  eoacemed,  have  been  placed  at  any 
other  stage  of  tbe  pOgrlmaga  Tbis  is  true ;  but  it  is  only 
saying  that  in  these  passages  tbe  tale  oTerpowers  tbe 
allegory ;  considered  as  incidents  in  tbe  tale,  they  could  not 
have  been  better  placed  than  where  they  are. 

Ih  the  heyday  of  reaction  against  tbe  hypocrisy  and 
Tiidence  of  t^  Puritans,  it  may  be  imagined  that  neither 
they  nor  their  principles  found  any  quarter.  A  long  satire 
in  dt^gerel  rerse,  the  ffudibraa  of  Samuel  Butler,  one  of 
the  best  second-rate  poets  of  the  day,  was  especially  devoted 
to  their  discomfitura  The  general  texture  of  this  poem  is 
loose  and  careless;  the  versification,  as  a  rule,  too  nn- 
poUshed  to  invite  to  a  second  reading  ;  still  there  are 
epigranimatie  conplets  end  sarcastic  descriptions  in  it  which 
will  be  remembered  while  English  literature  endures. 
l>enham,  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  pretty  descriptive 
poem  of  Coopet'$  BUl^  wrote  many  pieces  in  tbe  spirit  of 
the  raaetioD,  which  in  him,  as  in  Davenant  and  others,  went 
to  the  length  of  identifying  Puritanism  with  Christianity, 
and  rejecting  both  together.  Such  at  least  seems  the 
natural  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a  perusal  of  Deabam's 
strange  poem  entitled  Tke  Progress  tf  Learning,  In 
Dryden's  poetry  tbe  temper  and  policy  of  reaction  are 
exhibited  with  great  distinctness.  At  first,  and  for  many 
years  after  the  Restoration,  bis  atta<^  are  chtefiy  upon  the 
political  side  of  Puritanism;  be  rings  the  changes  on 
"rebellion,"  "  faction,'  " disobedience,"  and  "anarchy." 
In  Absalom  and  AehUopKel  (1681)  be  argues,  with  that 
skill  of  ratiocination  in  metre  which  never  forsakee  him, 
agunst  tbe  tenets  of  democracy  and  the  absolute  right  of  a 
m<qori^ ; — 

"  ITor  is  the  people's  jadgment  alwBjri  tree  ; 
The  most  mvy  orr  as  grossly  as  the  few." 

In  Threnodia  Augvitalit  be  talks  of  **  senates  insolently 
loud;"  and  in  tbe  Hind  and  Panther  (1687)  cleverly 
presses  home  egainat  the  clergy,  who  were  grumbling  at 
tbe  arbitrary  acte  of  James  II.,  their  own  declared  principlee 
of  "p&saive  obedience"  and  "submission  for  conscience' 
aaka"  In  middle  life  Dryden  began  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  controversy  on  the  grounds  of  religious  belief  ; 
we  see  bim  in  the  Religio  Laiei  (1681)  perplexing  himself 
with  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  province 
of  authority  and  that  of  private  judgment.  Waiving  the 
qtiestion  as  to  tbe  eotire  sincerity,  oi  caUier  ditiatereatedp 
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nees,  of  bis  eonversioD,  we  find  him,  after  that  ersot,  a- 
em|jifying  the  reaction  against  Foritanism  in  an  axtms 
degree ;  as  he  had  magnified  the  anthorily  ti  the  ptineeia 
the  poUtical  a[Aeref  ao  now  he  magnifies  tite  annoi%  of 
the  chtireb*in  theielif^oaB^herB.  The  iTuuf  and  PoKtibv, 
as  ail  tbe  world  knows,  is  a  theolopofr-poUtacal  diaIoga% 
di^ised  under  a  thin,  avety  thin  "veil  of  allagoiy,  en  aonu 
of  tbe  questiona  debated  between  the  ehnnhea  of  Borne  and 
England,  and  also  on  aome  vi  tiw  political  theenn  thm  ia 
Togne. 

As  for  the  drama,  the  mere  laot  of  its  mival  was  a  put 
of  tiie  reaction  against  Pnritaninn.  In  the  eoane  A 
Tht  Soundkead»t  or  ih^  Good  Old  Cause,  by  Un  Afbn 
Bebn,  which  came  oat  diortly  after  tlu  Be■haatioi^  boon 
of  the  great  Commonwealthsmen  are  axhtbitad  en  Oe 
stage,  of  eonrse  in  an  odiona  OghL  Dryden  kqit  dear, 
in  hia  dramas  ot  aonirilitiea  of  thia  kind,  probably  bacHU 
be  himself  lud  been  brought  up  among  Furitana.  Ja  tts 
famous  play  of  Sir  ComHp  Jfiee  (168S)  by  Crowne, 
character  of  the  Whig-Puritan,  Mr  Teatimony,  ia  a  con- 
pound  of  hypocrisy,  ^avwy,  and  cowardice  Yit  at  tbe 
time  when  thia  pii^  was  represented,  the  party  of  ths 
counteraction,  repreaented  now  hy  the  namea  of  VU; 
and  diasenter,  was  already  ao  strong  that  Crowm  could  aj 
<ft  them  in  hia  detUcatim  to  the  dnke  of  Omond, — "  Hun 
were  no  living,  if  soma  great  men,  elevated  not  on^  h 
quality  bnt  uiuterstanding  above  the  rat  sf  the  world,  £d 
not  protect  us  [the  diamatists]  from  those  barhsriio^ 
becaoae  they  know  as."  After  tae  Revolution  there  vu 
a  truce;  the  comediea  of  Congreve  and  Wycberlay htre r» 
no  political  bearing.  The  comic  stage  was  hardly,  if  it*' 
all,  employed  for  party  |iurpoaes  till  the  reign  of  Qnetn 
Anne,  when  tbe  strong  high-chnrdi  temper  wlUch  prevailed 
in  tbe  country  caused  the  revival  of  Sir  Courtlf  Fia 
(1711).  A  few  years  later  CSbber,  in  his  jds;  of  tlis 
iToiyuror,  in^itated  from  MoliWs  Tartu/e,  attacked  tbe 
nonjurors  and  tbe  Otbolica  in  the  interest  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession.  As  ^tered  by  BickersteUi,  tlte 
same  play  appeared  soon  afterwards  witii  the  title  of  Tht 
Hypocrite  ;  here  dissent  is  attacked  in  tbe  penons  d 
Cantwell  and  Uawworm. 

In  political  philoeopby  the  reactionary  spirit  was  rqire- 
sented  by  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  who,  in.  bis  Pabriareka  (1680). 
argued  that  legitimate  kings  inherited  the  absolute  power 
over  their  subjects,  which  he  assumed  Adam  and  tbe  pstri- 
archs  to  have  possessed  and  exercised  over  tbeir  familiea. 
Tbia  doctrine  vraa  oppoeed  by  the  republican  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  also  by  Locke,  whose  admirable  Trtatiia  w 
OovernmetU  appeared  in  16S8.  ThougKnot  indisposed  to^ 
admit  that  the  monarchical  constitution  of  existing  kingdooi 
'was  originally  imitated  from  the  patriarthal  rule,  iriucb  ia 
tbe  infancy  of  society  is  known  to  have  existed,  say,  wbidi 
still  exists  in  families  and  clans,  Locke  klented  that  tliii 
imitation  implied  any  devolution  of  right  or  power;  tlkB 
origin  of  civU  right  he  sought,  like  Hooker,  in  a  coatrae^ 
expressed  or  implied,  between  the  governors  sad  tk> 
governed,  which  bound  tbe  one  to  govern  on  certsin 
prescribed  terms,  that  is,  according  to  law,  and  tbe  otliH 
to  obey  tbe  lawful  commands  of  the  government  It  w 
well  known  that  this  doctrine  <A  an  original  contract  found 
ib!  way  into  that  celebrated  state-paper,  the  Dedaratitwof 
Rights,  in  which  it  is  asserted  tfaat  Janica  U.  kad 
"  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  oonstitotion  of  this  kingdcffl, 
6y  breaitng  the  original  eontraet  betteeen  king  and  ptff^ 

In  other  departments  (rf  literature,  as        as  poiitw" 
philosophy,  tbe   counter-action  strongly  asserted  ibelL 
Milton,  "  on  evil  tonguea  though  fallen,  and  evO  timei, 
knew  that  he  should  "  fit  audience  find,  thoogb  few,"  when 
at  tbe  close  of  life  be  gave  his  long-[ 
•pic  a.Wt  and  sang  "  an  elaboratt 
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Paradite  Losi  is  indisputably  the  work  of  a  great  and 
Wtjr  mind,— <tf  a  mind  armed  by  nature  vith  an  astonish- 
log  moral  enei^,  and  equipped  with  powers  of  imagiDation 
mad  eoneeptioD  suitable  to  the  charge  of  a  vast  enterprise. 
Hiii  is  the  more  apparent,  because  the  diction  of  the  poem 
o*tainly^Calls  below  Lhe  standard  of  parity  and  evennesa 
-which  the  best  writers  of  the  day  had  reached,  while  the 
pecaliar  nature  of  his  subject  inrolTed  Milton  in  ^he 
greatest  difficulties.  A  number  of  awkward  and  ill-sound 
ing  worda,  the  ose  of  which  would  fix  the  note  of  pedantry 
on  any  one  else  than  Milton,  were  formed  by  him  from  the 
Latin,  and  freely  employed  in  the  Paradite  Lad;  how 
jiyadicioasly,  the  mere  f:xt  that  not  one  of  them  has  held 
its  gronndu^come  into  common  ose  is  sufficient  toprovei 
Tke  aabjeet, — ^belonging  neither  to  history  nor  legend,  so 
flut  details  could  not  Im  supplied  by  tradition,  and  could 
only  be  inrented  at  the  imminent  riwof  pofaoeness, — was 
iMifBiDg  by  its  very  grandeur  and  umplicity.  It  cUd  not 
in  itsdf  present  a  sufficiency  of  changes  and  ineidenta  to 
fomish  ont  the  material  of  a  long  epic  composition ;  hence 
M  iiton  was  obliged  to  have  recoune  to  epieodea,  with  which 
n^y  half  the  poem  Is  taken  nb.  It  ia  notaworthy  bow 
migbtj  and  dignified  a  rhythm  blank  verae  becomea  in  hia 
hands.  Nerer,  as  used  by  him,  does  it  even  tend  to  be  Uie 
dnllt  insignificant,  tiresome  metro  which  it  was  in  the  hands 
•f  later  writers,  Thomsoaf  Young,  and  even  Words- 
WMth»  in  their  negligent  hours.  Hilton,  in  whose  eyes  the 
CaValters  of  the  Restoration  vera — 

"  The  sons 
Of  Bellsl,  flown  with  Insoleaee  snd  ma,'* 

neither  wished  nor  expected  to  be  read  at  court  Forty 
yean  kter,  when  counter-action  had  accomplished  the  Re- 
Tolutlon,  and  Whiggism  had  secured  much  of  the  ground 
from  which  its  parent  Puritanism  had  been  contemptuously 
thmat  back,  Viiig  critics  like  Addison  found  no  difficulty 
in  gaining  a  hearing,  when  they  pressed  upon  general 
eodety  the  consideration  of  the  sarpaseing  claims  of  the 
Paraditt  Lost  to  the  admiration  of  Englishmen. 

Id  the  department  of  history,  the  reaction  produced,  in 
Clarendon'a  Htttory  of  the  R^Hion,  a  masterly  and  endur- 
ing work.  The  writers  of  the  counter-action  were  also  busy 
in  this  field;  and  Burnet's  Hittory  of  the  Reformation 
(1679)  was  thought  to  lend  so  much  support  to  Protestant 
and  liberal  principles  that  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  writing  it^ 

The  materialintic  empiricism  of  Hobbei  gave  place  m  this 
period  to  what  has  been  called  the  aanustio  empiricism,  or 
sensationalism,  of  Locke,  Inasmudi  aa  this  philosopher 
struck  two  important  blows  at  principles  which  the  Whig- 
Puritans  detested, — at  the  principle  of  authority,  by 
derirmg  all  human  knowledge  from  experience,  and  at  the 
doctrine  which  ascribes  reality  both  to  the  accidents,  or 
sensible  qualities,  of  objects,  and  to  the  subetancea  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  inhere,  by  (with  Descartes)  awarding 
mere  subjectivity  to  accidents,  and  relegating  aiibatanee  to 
the  r^on  of  the  nnknowable,  —he  may  properly  be  regarded 
at  the  philosopher  of  the  counter-action. 
i'«  The  first  book  of  the  £uay  on  lh4  Human  Underaanding 
'  (1689)  is  devoted  to  the  endeavour  to  disprove  the  doctrine 
of  innate  ideas.  Yot,  when  we  proceed  to  examine  Txtcke's 
own  view  of  tlie  origin  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  appear 
at  first  tight  that  he  admits  one  source  which  ia  independent 
of  the  reports  of  sense.  Our  knowledge,  he  says,  is  made 
up 'partly  of  ideas  of  sensation,  partly  of  ideas  of  refiection. 
Ihese  last  are  supplied  to  the  mind  by  its  own  operations ; 
we  know  that  we  think,  believe,  doubt,  will,  love,  ic  Now, 
if  these  operations  were  assumed  to  have  any  other  basis 
than  sensible  experience,  ideas  of  reflection  might  be  a 
aoorce  of  knowledge  independent  of  the  senses.  Bat  as  his 
l^^uaent  proceeds,  it  ii  evideut  that  Locke  had  no  stich 


meauing.  All  euch  mental  operations,  in  his  view,  are  de- 
pendent on  the  mind's  having  previously  been  supplied  vith 
ideas  by  the  senses.  "  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect 
on  its  own  operations  abont  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and 
thereby  stores  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  cell 
ideas  reflection."  This  and  many  similar  passages  are 
decisive  as  to  Ixkcke's  belief,  that  there  is  but  one  original 
gate  of  ideas,  viz.,  the  senses.  The  mind  at  birth  u 
a  tabula  rasa,  or,  to  use  his  own  illustration,  a  "  sheet  of 
white  paper whatever  knowledge  it  afterwards  ac<^nirea 
is  written  on  it  by  the  finger  of  experience.  This  denial  of 
a  priori  knowledge  was  not  effectually  confuted  till  the  rise 
of  Kant,  near  the  close  of  the  ISth  centnry.  It  followed 
from  Locke's  principles  that  belief  in  revealed  relijpon 
(which  in  bis  case  was  perfectly  sincere)  waa  ump^  and 
entirely  a  question  of  external  evidence.  If  the  eTidence 
for  the  truth  of  the  alleged  fact  or  doctrine  appeared 
sufficient,  the  mind  would  accept  it;  if  not,  reject  it;  hut 
no  principle  inherent  in  ita  own  constitution  could  bo 
appealed  to  in  either  case  to  aid  its  judgment;  for 
on  Locke's  system  no  iticb  pijneiplM  exlated, 

Vllt  Th4Aff*o/  Qiuen  Anne^  1700-1729.— Weary  of 
life,  Drydcn  had deacended  into  the  tomb;  and  his  mantle 
had  faUen  oa  no  poeL  Grateful  for  anppoit  manfully 
leudeied  when  all  uie  world  was  againat  him,  he  had,  in 
some  moving  and  mnsical  lioei^  designated  in  Congreva  the 
■ttccessor  to  his  fame— 

"  Let  sot  the  inmlttng  lbs  mj  fkme  purtns, 
But  shade  those  laoreb  which  dasctnd  to  yon  i  * 

but  that  cold  man  of  faahion  never  rose  above  the  point 
whidi  he  had  reached  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  A  poet, 
however,  appeared  before  long,  but  he  was  a  Whig  poet ; 
that  is,  he  represented  respectability,  common-sense,  and 
the  Jutte  milieu  ; — the  cause  which  fires  the  blood,  the  idea! 
which  kindles  the  imagination,  were  strange  to  him.  This  ASdisM 
was  Addison,  whose  Campaiffn  (170i),  an  heroic  poem  on 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  is  much  in  the  style  of  that  portion 
of  Diyden's  ^iintM  Mirabilit  which  describes  the  duke  of 
York's  victory  over  ths  Dutch  fleet,  but  is  written  with  . 
more  care  and  more  concentration.  To  the  production  of 
Cato,  a  tragedy  which  observes  the  rules,  and  aims  at 
exhibiting  the  lofty  grandeur  and  the  devotion  to  principle 
of  the  Roman  character,  Addison  seems  to  have  been  in- 
duced partly  by  his  protracted  stay  in  Italy  (where  his 
attention  waa  engroesed  by  classical  monuments,  and  turned 
with  indifference  from  medieval),  partly  by  the  denire  to 
win  laurels  in  the  field  vbere  Comeille  and  Racine  had 
shone  with  such  distinction,  and  to  show  that  an  English 
dramatist  ceuld  be  as  comet  as  they.  No  other  poem  oE 
note,  with  the  singis  exception  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  The  innumerable 
verses  composed  by  Swift  were  written  rtther  to  give  vent 
to  his  spleen,  and  exercise  his  misanthropic  humour,  then 
under  the  presence  of  any  motive  which  ordinarily  influ- 
ences poets.  Pamell  wrote  one  or  two  didactic  pieces,  and 
Rows  some  pastoral  ballads,  which  are  not  without  merit 
Defoe's  satirical  poems,  Z'A<  True-Bom  £ngl!»hman  and 
the  Ode  to  the  Piilory,  possess  the  interest  which  the  in-Mfafr 
domitable  character  and  caustic  humotir  of  the  man  impart 
to  them.  Aa  a  dissenter,  he  felt  properly  grateful  to  the 
Dutch  prince,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  whose  reign  was  to 
establish  a  legal  toleration,  and  waa  equally  indignant  with 
the  clergymen  and  gentlemen  of  England,  who,  though  glad 
to  be  rid  of  James  II.,  felt  sore  at  the  thouf^t  that  the  Re- 
volution was  efl'ected  by  foreign  regiments.  This  feeling 
led  to  a  temporary  insistance  in  society  on  the  fact  that  a 
man  was  an  Englithmam  horn ;  and  it  is  this  insistence 
which  Defoe  assails  with  homely  but  effective  ridicu|^  the 
True-Sorn  JSnfftiihman.    The  Odt  to  the  Pillory  nag 
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inittm  while  its  author  lay  in  priaoDf  awaitiog  hii  paUIe 
esposnra  in  that  "  state  machiae  "  for  haring  written  The 
SKortett  Wajf  wUh  tA«  DuseiUen.  This  was  an  ironical 
fiamphlet,  occauonBd  bj  the  disgiut  with  which  Oefoe  vaa 
inspired  hj  the  conduct  of  uie  vealtby  dissenters  in 
'London,  wlio  oocasionalljr  conformed  to  the  worship  of  the 
establishment  in  order  to  qualify  themselTeB  under  the  Test 
I  Act  for  holding  office.  Defoe  recommends  the  passing  of 
an  Act  hy  .which  a  dissenter  attending  a  oonTcnticle  shall 
be  made  p^nishable  by  death  or  imprtsonment  for  life. 
Many  of  the  cler^  took  the  pam^let  seriously,  and 
approved  of  it ;  when  it  was  diacorered  that  the  advice 
was  ironical,  the  exasperation  against  Defoe  was  so  great 
that  it  resulted  in  his  being  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine 
and  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  The  Ode  ha»  a  nervous 
strength,  almost  dignity,  of  style*  which  can  seldom  be 
asserted  of  the  writings  of  Defoe.  Referring  to  this 
incident,  Fope,  whose  Catholic  rearing  made  him  detest 
the  abettor  of  theBevolatibn  and  the  champion 'of  William 
of  Orange,  wrote  in  tho  Dttneiad — 


"  EsrlMS  on  Ugh  stsnds  tmabasb'd  Defoe"— 

tSungli  he  knew  that  the  Motenee  to  the  pilloiy  had  long 
Popa.  ceased  to  entail  the  losa  of  ears. 

Tha  eneptionalW  lenuifcabla  poem  to  which  reference 
wu  made  in  tiw  last  paragraph  was  Pope's  £a9asf  on 
Critieim,  which  appeared  in  1711.  Of  all  snch  poems 
the  An  Podita  of  Horace  is  die  wiginal  model — a  model, 
it  may  be  added,  whi^  has  never  been  nupaoed.  Hie 
dassieal  taste,  and  the  dedta  to  eonlotm  to  the  aneieDt 
f  nlea,  whidi  had  obtained  a  complete  ascendou^  in  the 
literary  drdes  of  France  during  the  rdgn  of  Louis  HY., 
were  now  almost  eqnslly  prevalent  in  England.  Boileau's 
£^r«  tur  VAri  Poetique,  and  the  critical  writiogs  of  Boesn, 
Bouhonrs,  Dacier,  and  Sarasin,  led  to  the  appearance  in 
England  of  such  works  as  Roscommon's  Eteay  on  TramlaUd 
'Veritf  Sheffield's  two  Estajft,  on  satire  and  on  poetry,  and 
the  critical  attempts,  in  prose,  of  Rymer  and  Dennis.  The 
receptivity  and  power  of  Pope's  intellect  were  naturally 
employed  at  an  early  period  of  his  career  on  a  line  of 
*  thought,  in  literature  and  art,  which  interested  so  many 
able  minds,  and  was,  bo  to  speak,  in  the  air.  Be  lays  down 
in  the  Xttay  rules  for  the  guidance  of  critics  in  judging, 
which,  he  contends,  they  ore  aa  much  bound  to  olwerve  as 
poets  are  to  follow  the  rules  of  art  in  writing.  Hie 
aeoteness  of  observattonf  the  terseness  of  definition,  the 
brilliance  of  wit,  and  the  keenness  of  polished  invective 
which  distinguish  the  Essay,  render  it,  though  containing 
little  that  is  absolutely  new,  a  composition  of  which  £n{^iu 
literature  may  well  be  proud. 

But  the  chief  literary  achievements  of  this  pericd  were 
expressed  in  prose.  Prose  is  the  medium  which  befits  the 
teculum  TcUiomhsiieutn  which  is  now  npeoiDg,  an  age  in 
which  men  do  not  trouble  them&etves  about  new  ideas,  but 
reason  and  debate  npon  those  which  have  been  already 
manifested.  Ideas  possess  themselves  of  the  whole  man, 
and  impel  htm  to  remodel  his  life  in  accordance  with  them. 
The  idea  of  the  theocratic  republic,  growing  into  distinct 
shape  in  the  minds  of  Milton,  Cromwell,  and  other 
Fnritans,  drove  them  to  march  through  war,  regicide,  and 
revolution  towards  its  accomplishment  The  idea  of 
hereditary  monarchy,  mling  by  virtue  of  a  right  of  which 
the  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  and 
is  therefore  assamed  to  be  divine,  animated  the  Jacobites 
of  1700,  as  it  animates  the  French  legitimists  of  our  own 
Jay.  But  neither  of  these  two  ideas  had,  after  turning 
FdiiHcai  England  upside  down,  succeeded  in  establishing  itself ;  the 
country  h^  acquiesced  perforce  in  a  compromise.  The 
partisans  of  the  theocratic  repnUie  were  foned  to  pnt  np 
with  king,  constitution,  law,  and  an  Erastian  ehurch;  never- 
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thalsss  they  were  tobrated,  tad  even  allowed  to  writ*  and 
preach  what  they  pleased,  so  long  u  thqr  did  not  opea!; 
advocate  sedition.  The  partisans  of  hereditary  maauiLj  \ 
were  forced  to  accept  a  ung,  and  then  a  queeiij  and  then 
a  whole  dynasty,  whose  righti  had  no  older  or  more  aaend 
origin  than  the  Acts  of  Settlement  of  1689  and  1701 ;  atill  | 
some  deference  was  paid  to  their  cherished  sentimsnti, 
inasmuch  as  the  new  stock  of  royalty  was  not  sought  f  nna 
an  alien  tree,  but  was  a  scion,  though  not  the  legitimatt 
scion,  growing  from  the  old  Stuart  trunk.  With  this  make- 
shift English  Ioya]t>  was  fain  to  b*  content.  Thus  on  bo^ 
sides  the  consistent  theorists,  the  men  of  an  idea,  were 
discountenanced ;  and  the  via  mtdia  in  politics  and  religioi, 
since  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  practicable  path,  was  more 
and  more  frequented  by  men  of  sMise.  Then  a  host  of 
reasoners  and  debaters  arose,  bent  upon  showing,  not  tlist 
the  compromises  were  logically  sound,  which  tht^  eoold 
not  do,  but  that  the  eztromists  were  dangerous  foola 
Moreover,  since  the  compromise  might  be  held  and  viewed 
from  opposite  sides,  endless  debate  was  possible,  sod  | 
actually  arose,  as  to  the  right  way  of  viewing  it,  whettur  i 
msittly  as  a  concession  to  liberty  and  democrat^,  or  maiii^ 
as  the  guarantee  of  order  and  conservatism.  In  contests  of 
this  kind  the  pens  of  many  able  writers  were  engaged  in 
the  reign  of  Anne ;  we  may  mention  in  particular  Swi^ 
Steele,  Addison,  and  Arbuthnot  We  will  biui^  enmiDi 
their  chief  performancee,  first  in  general  literatim  and  thn 
in  theology  and  philosophy. 

Swif^  appointed  to  Ue  deaneiy  of  St  Ffetrick'a  m  i7ISti-ia 
vaa  gounl^  beUeved  to  have  no  faith  m  rarMled  relipoi^ 
bnt  to  adhon  to  what  we  have  called  "  tho  etnnpnuBtH' 
for  the  sake  of  idiat  he  eoi-id  got  it  On  Uie  ai^  I 
befon  his  inataPation,  a  copy  of  Tenea  wu  affixed  to  As 
door  of  St  Patrick's  cathedra^  eontuoing  tiicM  amooft 
other  lines  — 

"This  place  he  got     wit  and  rhjue^ 

Ana  other  -rnvn  moat  odd; 
And  niriit  a  UAop  ba,^a  tiasL 

DfdhebelisveiaOod.* 


**  Loolc  down,  St  Pttrick,  look,  wt  pt^, 
Oq  this  thr  charcli  «nd  stuple ; 
Conreit  thy  deui  on  this  great  day. 
Or  else,  0<t4  help  the  pe^te." 

This  reputation  for  unUHef  was  acquired  through  flifl 
publication  of  Tlu  Tate  of  a  T^  (1704),  in  which  Swift 
employed  the  unequalled  resources  of  his  scomfol  wit  in 
satirizing  the  extreme  parties,- the  consistent  doctrioea, 
which  the  Revolution  had  discomfited.  In  the  celebntsd 
apo](^e  of  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack  ^y  whom  we  najr 
either  nnderatand  Catholicism,  Lutheramsm,  and  CalviniBin, 
or  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  of  England,  and  the  Fnritaa>X 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  assault  on  Peter's  koaveiy 
and  mendacity,  or  on  Jack's  fanatical  folly,  be  theimore  un- 
sparing. Of  Martin,  who  reproents  rational  religion, 
moderation,  comnu>n-«ense, — in  a  word,  the  compromise,— 
Swift  has  only  expressions  of  approval  But  we  know 
that  what  men/tef  to  be  acompromise,  they  cannot  heartily 
love ;  and  it  is  therefore  only  in  conformity  with  what  we 
should  expect,  to  find  that  for  eveiy  page  given  to  the 
commendation  of  Martin,  at  least  twenty  are  employed  in 
reviling  Peter  or  ridiculing  Jack.  Hence  the  general  effbd 
of  the  work  as  a  whole  is  that  <A  an  attack  on  ChiiStiaoity; 
and  on  thia  account  its  penual  was  much  noommendedligr 
Voltaire. 

But  there  were  other  upholders  of  "the  compromise' 
who  had  nothing  of  Swift's  cynical  temper,  nay,  who  were, 
conspicuously  warm-hearted,  eager,  and  generous.  Sach  a 
man  was  the  Irishman  Richard  Steele.  He  seems  to  hafe^e** 
been  descended  from  one  of  thosafC^mweUMf^™^**^'''^' 
who  wer«  rbwardedWiz^VMeU^^I^  Ptirila^ 
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«OMMft««Alth  bj  gnnti  of  land  at  tfae  •xpanie  of  the  Iriih. 
It  WW  natnia^  therefore,  that  hie  political  iTmptthies 
ikonld  bo  of  an  Orange  hoe,  and  that  he  thonld  regard 
Waiun  m  M  the  greateet  of  deliT*r*rs»  tbe  most  beoefi- 
cent  of  eonqneron.  For,  bnt  for  the  battle  of  the  hojm, 
H  cannot  be  doabted  that  the  conflicatioaB  of  preriooB 
reigna  wonld  bare  been  in  great  meaaur*  rerersed,  and  the 
natin  Irish  reuttled.oa  weir  own  aoil;  in  which  case 
liMiliei  <A  Eoglith  Migtn  and  of  recent  importation,  like 
that  of  Steele,  wonld  bare  hni  bat  badlj.  Bene*  in  his 
Chrittiam  H«n  (ITOl),  written  wfafle  he  waa  in  the 
amjr,  and  again  in  the  T^Ur^  Steele  lanoehM  forth 
into  glowing  panegyrics  od  bis  Dnteh  hero,  which  would 
btve  satisfied  Lord'lfacanlay  himself.  The  foandatiotka 
being  wonce^  Steele^  whose  edncatioo  was  English  (be  was 
at  tha  Chartarhonee  and  at  Oxford  along  with  Addison), 
•mploynd  his  volnUe  argameotatiTe  tongne  and  fats  racy 
Hibernian  homonr  to  improve  the  snperatmcture.  Mild 
nasonia^  gentle  ridienle,  harmless  bant«r,  might,  he 
thoflght,  be  nsed  with  iffeet  to  asenage  tbe  rancour  of  old 
aaimositias,  soften  the  asperity  of  party  spirit,  expose  the 
weak  side  of  ranity,  and  introdace  a  temper  of  "  sweet 
nasonableneas  "  into  all  social  relations.  Availing  himself 
o(  the  advantages  which  bis  position  as  oondnetor  of  the 
Qmtmwyent  GautU  gave  him  for  obtaining  early  news. 
Steel*  started  the  TttUr  in  1709,  with  the  view  of  enter- 
tsining  with  instruotive  and  amusing  gossip  the  readers 
whon  tbe  promise  of  news  from  the  seat  of  war  had  already 
attracted.  Tbe  imaginary  editor,  laaao  Bickentaff  (the 
ismo  was  borrowed  from  Swift,  who  had  employed  it  in 
bis  ironical  oontroversy  with  Partridge  tbe  almanac-maker), 
dataa  bu  communications  from  various  ooffee>houses 
aeeording  to  their  subject  matter.  Addison,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Ireland,  soon  discovered  the  autborehip  of  tbe 
fader,  and  was  eqlisted  with  joy  by  Steele  as  a  contributor. 
It  was  snecaedecl  by  the  SpJetator  (1711-1719),  planned 
by  the  two  friends  in  concert,  with  the  same  general  object 
ss  the  Tatler ,  bnt  with  better  machinery.  Almost  at  the 
^  openin|^  in  No.  3,  Addison  wrote  a  clever  vindicaUon  of 
the  revolation-com^romis^  which  the  Jacobite  leanings  of 
ume  amongthe  ministry  appeared  at  the  time  to  place  in 
jeopardy.  With  this  exception,  political  questions  are 
learealy  mentioned  by  the  Sptetator,  who  in  his  character 
«f  a  mild  censor  d  nanntrs,  **  piatate  gravis  ae  mentis," 
affeeta  to  stand  aloof  from  tlw  stcil*  of  party,  and  by  ex- 
postulation and  adTie*^  nndertakas  to  reform  aooiety. 
"Thn  T«Ultr  and  Sptatator  ware  pnbliehed,"  says  Dr 
Johnson,  at  a  time  when  two  parties,  loud,  restless,  and 
vioUn^  naeh  with  plausibl*  daelarationa,  and  oach  perhaps 
vidM«d  any  distinct  tarminatioa  of  its  views^  were  agitat- 
iag  tiw  nation;  to  minds  heatad  wft^  politleal  contest 
Vuf  anpplisd  eooler  and  more  inofTensive  reflexions :  and 

It  fa  said  by  Addison  that  they  had  a  perceptible 

uiflunoe  np<m  the  oonTtnation  of  that  time^  and  taught 
the  liotto  and  the  gay  to  unit*  meitiment  with  decency. " 
By  turning  to  fresh  intalleotnsl  fields  tha  minds  ctf  tfae 
slassas.  the  people  in  good  society— to  whom  the 
thailre  waa  now  «  fbrbidden  or  despised  excitement 
Addison  and  Steele  did  without  doubt  aUay  much  restle*B> 
asss,  still  oc  amuee  many  fererish  longingiL   Ita  ideals 
&Bredlted  or  found  ImpnetioeUe,  the  English  mind,  die- 
seAanted  and  in  hauTy  deer,  took  up  with  languid  in- 
tsiesl  these  pleaaant  onatty  dieooursings  about  things  In 
gsnsial,  and  aUowed  itself  to  be  amused,  and  half  forgot  its 
^titnal  pwplexitiea.  Kothing  was  Mttled  by  these  {Mpers, 
aotUng  redly  probed  to  the  bottom ;  but  they  taught,  with 
audi  ught  graee  and  humour,  lessons  of  good  ssnse  and 
mutnsl  tolsnnee;  end  their  popularity  proved  that  the 
Imsou  was  relished.    Tfae  cfaarseterisation  which  we  meet 
itt  in  tbe  Sftdatar  has  been  justly  admired.   Sir  Roger 


de  Coverley  is  an  excellent  type  of  the  Eogliah  country 

gentleman  of  that  day — unintelligent  and  full  ofpr^ndioea, 
nt  manly,  open-heerted,  and  eunscisutions.  The  merca» 
tile  classes  are  repreeented,  less  adequately,  yet  in  a  digni- 
fied and  attractive  manner,  by  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 
Captain  Sentry,  as  the  reprcMUtative  of  tfae  army,  is  not 
so  eatisfaetoiy ;  oompare  him  with  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal 
Trim  in  Stem*'*  TriMrmm  Shandy  and  tiie  contrast  between 
a  dull,  wooden  fi^^nre,  and  pareonaMs  who  bring  tbe  life  of 
the  British  army  in  Flanders  exedfyand  findly  befcta  nor 
eyea,  is  immediately  apparent 

The  theoI<^eal  controversies  of  the  period  were  carried 
on  chiefly  between  deists  and  churchmen  on  tha  one  hand, 
and  non-Jurors  and  oath-takers  on  the  other.  There  wHl 
alwi^  be  able  men  to  whom  revealed  religion  will  not  com- 
mend  itself,  because  demonstration  of  its  truth  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  impoasible,  and  the  portal  through  which 
oonvictiou  must  be  reached  is  too  lowly  for  many  to  enter. 
In  this  a^  of  reasoning,  tbe  English  writers  who  followed 
Hobbes  in  eltminatiDg  the  supernatural  from  Christisoity 
considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  exhibit  their  proofs  in  tbe 
clearest  and  most  systematic  manner.  Thus  arose  the^^J^ 
school  of  English  deists.  Toland,  the  author  of  a  good  life 
of  Hilton,  led  the  way  with  CArutianiij/  net  MyHeriou* 
(1703^  Tindal  followed  with  Ckrittianity  at  Old  as  thi 
Craation,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  i/fentify  (Tfarist 
with  Criahna,  and  to  evaporate  the  Christian  religion  into 
a  solar  mytfa.  Collins,  in  his  Diteouru  on  Frf-Thinking, 
took  tbe  line  of  impugning  the  trustwortfciuees  of  the  text 
of  Scripture.  He  was  answered  by  Dr  Bicbaid  Bentley  in 
a  tract  called  PhiMevikenu  Liptietuit,  in  which  it  is  maiU' 
tained  that  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testsment  is  on  the  whole 
in  a  sounder  state  tiian  that  of  any  of  the  Qreek  classical 
authors.  Berkeley  combated  free-thinking  in  the  philo- 
sophical dialogue  of  Alnphrom,  Bishop  Butler,  and  after- 
wards Warborton,  eontribnted  unpoitalit  works  to  the  same 
oontroversy. 

In  philosophy  the  trains  thought  which  Hobbes  and 
Leibnits  had  pursued  were  either  further  developed,  or  led 
to  oppoeing  reactions.  Hobbes's  selfish  theory  of  morals, 
and  bis  disposition  to  leave  out  tbe  idea  of  Gk>d  from  his 
system  of  the  universe,  found  resolute  opponents,  not  only 
in  Clarke  and  Berkeley,  bnt  also  in  Shaftesbury,  the  noble 
auAoT  of  the  CltaracUnttieL  The  treatiaee  compoeing  this 
work  were  published  at  Terions  times  between  1708  and 
1713.  Shslteebury  »q^i»ft«*F"  the  dieinterested  theory  of 
merab^  bnt  rather  in  a  ihetorical  way  than  with  much  g,,^,te*> 
solidity  of  argument ,  he  derives  virtae^  benefleencei  and  bury, 
compession,  not,  as  Hobbes  had  in  each  case  iom,  from 
a  Sonne  tinted  by  aaU-faiterest  bnt  fron  the  delight  which 
the  mind  natnraUy  takes  in  actions  and  feeliufs  oonfonn- 
able  to  its  own  w^rvsrted  naturei  In  faia  geural  reason* 
ings  on  the  constitution  of  nature  and  of  man,  Shaftesbnty 
is  an  optimist;  but  faia  optimism  aoqnires  Ita  serenity  at 
the  coat  of  surrendering  ^  ^stinction  between  good  and 
evil,  virtue  and  vic&  uk»  Fope  (who,  indeed,  in  uie  JliMjr 
en  Jfaa,  versified  and  condensed  freely  the  glowing  xhetorie 
ti  the  CMaraetmitici),  Shaftesbury 

"  Acoonnts  for  monX  si  f«  nstnrsl  thlngi 


the  Deity  whom  he  oelebrates  lu  eloquent  periodi  ia  not' 
a  being  who  hates  moral  evil  while  permitting  ii,  but  one 
from  whoee  elevated  point  of  view  that  whfaA  seems  to  ns 
worthy  of  reprobation  must  appear  as  neoeesary  to  the 
working  out  of  a  vast  eoheme  of  paternal  government 
Thesp  views  bear  a  considerable  reaemblsnoe  to  the 
faypotfaeiis  more  cautiously  put  forward  by  the  late 
I^-ofessor  Mansel,.  and  at  once  combated  by^  Mr  Mill  and 
Professor  Ooldwin  Smith,  which  p|gnJt*^  that  man'i 
ideas  of  Jnstie*  and  iqjnstice»  right  anci  wrong,  wssa^per-^ 
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hay*  antirely  different  in  Icind  from  those  vhich  existed  in' 
the  mind  of  God.  It  is  obvtoaa  that  the  Suprame  Being 
of  the  Characteristics,  in  whose  eyes  the  excesses  of  ths 
'Beiga  of  Terror  vould  be  merely  a  hurricane  purifying  the 
moral  atmosphere^  and  who  would  see  "  with  equal  ^e  " 

"  A  hero  perish  ot  a  spenrow  bU  " — 

has  little  in  common  with  the  God  of  the  Ksw  Teatameat, 
whose  absolute  rejectioa  of  iniquity  13  the  very  basis  od 
which  revealed  religion  is  built,  cud  in  whoso  eyes  the 
least  of  his  reasonable  creatures  is  "  of  njore  ralue  than 
many  sparrows."  This  dissonance  between  Christianity 
and  hie  own  system  was  evident  to  Shaftesbury  ^mself, 
and  led  him  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  former  in 
Tarioua  places  of  l^is  writings.  He  is  accordingly  classed 
by  Iceland  among  deistical  writers.  Pope,  less  clear- 
lighted,  would  not  admit  thii  the  philosophy  of  the  Ussaj/ 
OH  Man  (which  u  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Shaftesbuiy) 
was  in  any  way  repugnant  to  Christianity ;  and  Warburton 
argued  laboriously  on  the  same  side.  Nevertheless,  in  his 
Univcrtal  Frayer,  Pope  implicitly  retracted  the  mun  tenet 
of  the  longer  poem  ;  and  posterity  has  held  that  Croasaz, 
the  assailant  of  the  Essay,  understood  its  real  bearing 
bettor  thau  Warburton  its  defender 

Disturbed  at  the  thought  of  the  predominance  which 
the  spread  of  Locke's  sensationalist  philosophy  might  be 
expected  to  give  to  the  material  interests  of  man,  yet  not 
choosing  to  revert  to  any  of  the  old  eyatems  ^hidi  let  in 
the  principle  of  anthorityj  Berkeley  conceived  the  strange 
idea  of  denying  the  vaUdity  of  the  inferences  made  by 
every  perceiving  mind  concerning  the  objects  perceived. 
He  denied  the  existence  of  matter,  or  material  subetanoe, 
which  is  merely  the  name  given  by  philosophers  to  the 
"Bomething"  which  underliea  and  supports  the^naible 
qualities  of  en  object  The  objects  themselves,  he  admitted, 
are  real ;  the  ideas  which  the  mind  forms  concerning  them 
are  also  real;  moreover,  these  ideas  constitute  for  man 
the  sole  road  to  the  knowledge  of  the  objects.  Instead  of 
holding  with  Locke  that  the  objects,  by  the  impressions 
which  they  make  on  the  senses,  engender  ideas,  he  held  that 
the  ideas  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  human  mind  teach 
It  all  that  it  can  possibly  know  about  the  objects.  This 
ideal  philosophy,  having  a  merely  subjective  base — growing 
neither  out  of  tradition  nor  experience^might  obviously  be 
tmsted  to  the  vindication  of  any  syMem  oC  opinions  what- 
«Ter,  Bame,  therefore,  as  we  shall  sea  in  tiie  pext  section, 
bad  not  mnch  diffieoltj  in  tednoing  it  ad  oAmn/Km,  by  de> 
rdoping  further  the  sceptical  theory  from  which  it  ituted. 

In  France  and  Spain,  Lesage  and  Tawrillo  de  Tormea 
had  already  won  laatels  by  writing  humorous  tales  of  fiction 
in  prose.  Defoe,  with  na,  waa  tho  fint  of  a  aeriea  in 
which  he  has  had  so  many  brilliant  sucoeaeorB,  by  com- 
p«tM  posing  SMnaoM  Crutoe  (1719).  Many  other  ficUtious 
tales,  in  all  which  ha  oin^  at  the  appeannee  d  Axing  a 
tmtiifal  narrator  faoU,  followed  from  the  aune  facile 
pen.  But  in  the  texture  of  thei^  in  die  mind  that 
produced  them,  there  was  something  ooane  and  homely ; 
they  could  not  supplant  for  refined  readers  the  high-flown 
romances  of  Franco.  That  was  reserved  for  the  sentimental 
novels  of  Richardson;  ttiwlta  aimUibtu  evraniur, 

I^.  Tin  Triumph  0/  CompromiM,  1739-:X789.— In  the 
early  part  of  this  period,  Pope,  who  died  in  1744,  was  still 
the  great  Utemiy  force ;  tor  most  of  the  remainder  of  it, 
that  honour  belonged  to  Samuel  JobjuKm,  Nothing  can 
more  strongly  denwnstrate  the  vitdity  of  Uie  political  prin- 
ciples whidi  trinmphed  at  the  Bevolntion  than  the  fact 
tl^tt  both  these  great  man,  though  in  eecret  tbqy  abhorred 
Uie  compromise,  had  no  choice  but  to  acquiesce  in  it.  Pope, 
KitUBa  grounds  of  dislike  were  both  religious  and  politiul, 


indemnified  himself  for  his  aoqnieaoenoe  by  many  a  acsmfol 
gibe  and  bitter  sarcasm  levellad  at  the  German  ftunily  which  ! 
ha4  seated  itself  on  the  Stnart  throne.  Witness  the  meek- 
ing  adulation  of  the  openiiig  lines  of  the  eiostle  to  Augostu 
(George  II.),  or  the  scathing  satire  with  whioh  he  porssad 
the  memory  of  Queeii  Osn^e  both  in  the  Jhrndad  and 
the  Epilogue  to  the  Satiret,  though  he  knew,  and  eva 
admitted  in  s  note,  that  that  princess  in  her  last  mommti 
**  manifested  the  ntmoatcourage  and  restJuUon."  JfAaaoa, 
whose  objection  to  the  oompnanise  wss  almoat  wht^j 
political,  was  an  anant  Jacobite  in  feeling  to  the  end  of  bis 
daya,  One  of  his  earliest  prodnctionl^  ^e  Marmv 
Horft^eiense,  is  a  clever  and  cutting  Jaoobits  squib.  Alls- 
sioos  in  his  satire  (^London  (1736)  show  the  same  politici] 
colour,  and  probably  had  mnch  to  do  with  the  sympathizing 
approval  which  Pope  expressed  for  the  unknown  poet,  whi^ 
he  said,  would  soon  be  deterrS,  And  although,  afta  he 
had  accepted  a  penuon  from  ^teosge  III.,  he  could  not 
decently,  as  he  smilingly  admitted  to  Boswell,  **  dri&k 
King  James's  health  in  the  wine  that  King  Qeotge  givt 
him  the  money  to  pay  for,"  yet  the  old  feeling  lurked  in  his 
mind,  and  found  violent  expression  in  a  recorded  eoovens- 

tion  as  late  as  1777.    "  He  had  this  evening  i 

violent  argument  witJi  Dr  Taylor  as  to  the  inclinations  d 
the  people  of  England  at  this  time  towards  the  royal  ImxbAj 
of  Stusrt.  He  grew  so  uuttageons  as  to  say  that,  *|[ 
England  were  fairly  polled,  the  preeent  king  would  be  sent 
away  to-night,  and  hie  adherents  hanged  to-morrow.' " 

But,  in  general,  the  compromise  met  with  inward  no  lea 
tbtm  out<vard  assent  on  the  part  of  all  the  leading  minds  of 
tlie  nation,  literary  men  and  divinee  equally  with  statesmen. 
Fur  the  firet  part  of  the  period,  the  reeolnta  common  seo« 
of  Wailipole,  and  the  moderate  churchmanship  of  WarlMirtoa, 
accurately  repreaented  the  English  mind.  The  defect  of  a 
compromise  is,  as  was  said  in  the  last  secti(Hi,  that  it  doa  | 
not  kindle  enthusiasm ;  under  it  politics  and  politicians  an 
apt  to  grow  dull  and  vapid.  Such  a  state  of  things  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  1749,  when  the  yimng 
Pretender  was  not  very  far  from  succeeding  from  sbaec  | 
inertness  on  the  part  of  those  oonoemed  in  upholding  ths 
Revolution  settlement.  Soon  afterwards  these  was  a  change. 
Tonng  men  grew  np^  before  whoee  eyes  floated  visions  d 
an  expanding  empire  ;  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Americas 
colonies,  the  sncoeas.  of  Englishmen  in  India,  on  both  wUA 
fidds  France  was  then  our  rival,  stimnlatad  the  graini  ef 
the  elder  Pitt,  and  foniiahed  themea  for  the  eloquenes  of 
Burke.  Ilieu  the  nlna  of  those  inincq^  of  pofittcsl  ! 
liberty  whioh  bad  hean  eottsdidated  at  tha  Bevolntion  COBB 
to  ba  nndentood.  Tliroa^  tiuae  Pitt  nduarsd  in  As  I 
Seven  Yaan^  War  his  mamwable  trinmph  over  the  abse* 
late  monandiiea  of  France  and  Spain ;  and  at  the  Feaea  of 
Buis  <1763)  fiidand  stood  at  the  graateot  of  ; 

national  glo^  whieh  is  racocdad  in  her  hiatoiy.  Tat  the 
brilliant  scene  vfts  aoon  overcast  A  Totyiam  widiant 
ideas,  wluch  was  bat  in  Iset  the  putiim  of  Rovolatioo- 
Whiggism  vrtiieh  cef nsfd  to  move  vnth  the  tima^  aided 
the  persMwI  inflnenoe  of  a  natnnr-minded;  flUbetal  kinft 
got  poseeseion  of  the  administration,  and  immedtstslf 
ererytjiing  went  wrong.  The  American  m  aneeeeded,  and 
neither  tiw  anthni^  of  Qi^liam  mat  tin  CDliglitsnmeat  of 
Burke  and  Wyndham  oonld  prevent  its  ending  in  dissiter 
Soon  after  the  Faaoa  oi  Teisaillas  the  jooiiger  Fit^  thea  s 
nnoere  Whig,  oame  into  poww.  He  implied  himself  with 
great  afciU  and  industry  to  the  .work  of  binding  finaly 
together  that  inheritance  tH  empire, — stiU  snffictentiy  ainpl^ 
— which  the  peace  had  left  na,  when  in  the  middle  of  hii 
talk  he  ms  suddenly  confronted  fay  the  portentous  ontiinak 
of  the  French  rsndntion.         .-^  1 

This  poriod  vitneeBfd.ihei^i^nHldtt^j»4jb(?4£  ^ 
political  economy  by^  Adam  Smith,  wfiobe  memorable 
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fk/pniy  into  ths  HT^un'  and  Cauaet  the  We(Utk  ^ 
bm  ya^oiu  appearad  iD  177^.  It  also  prodoead  nreral 
■'^  emiiMBt  hiatoriaiu  and  pUloaophcn,  o(  whoie  woHu  una 
nitiea  will  be  taken  presently.  In  oAer  departments  of 
literatom,  after  the  death  of  Fope^  it  waa  bat  powljr  distin- 
gaiihed.  Gnjr  «{U  be  long  xemembered  fv  die  beauty 
•nd  mdody  of  some  of  his  pieces,— the  Xti^  in  a  Ctmntry 
CImrtkyard,  the  Bardt  and  the  Progrm  of  Poeqr.  In  the 
d^aat  poema  (tf  Goldsmith  occur  passagee  of  eentiment, 
t.g^  the  famous  lines  '*  HI  fares  the  land,"  which  read 
Ifte  anticipations  <tf  Ronssean.  Tha  satires  trf  Chnrchill, 
though  Tigotons  and  pointed^  are  founded  won  no  intelli- 
^e  principle;  they  hate  no  uniTenal  character,  like 
those  Fbpei  nor  do  they  represent  any  definite  political 
or  religions  new;  rather  they  are  dictated  by  mere 
nab'oou  prejudice  (f.^.,  the  Prophecy  of  Famine,  a  tirade 
against  the  Scotch),  or  by  rnlgar  partisanship,— the  eternal 
Boimodty  of  the  outs  ^io^t  the  ina.  The  Jtoaeiad  was 
a  satire  upon  a  stage  snok  so  low  as  not  to  be  worth 
BSiiriritt^  There  is  much  sweetness  and  grace  In  the 
verses  of  Shenstone;  they  formed  •part  of  the  intellectual 
food  which  nourished  the  strong  soul  of  Bums.  CoUins's 
Odi  to  th€  PoMnontt  so  much  praised  by  our  grandfathers, 
is  gradually  passing  out  of  -ken.  ^e  2fight  ThowjlUt  of 
Tonng  demand  our  notice,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  large 
iateDectuel  capacity,  thon{^  of  ignoble  character.  His 
meditations,  &ough  they  nerer  pass  into  the  mystical  or 
trsnscendental  stage,  are  just  and  edifying ;  in  applyiog 
them  he  displays  a  rich  sermonizing  vdn ;  but  a  flavour  itf 
cant. hangs  about  his  most  ambitious  efforts.  Beattie's 
Uinttrott  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  deeerrea  a 
paswig  word  of  commendation ;  it  unites  manly  digni^  to 
refinemcmt  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  Cowper,  ever  on  the 
brink  of  insanity,  reeorted  to  literature  in  order  to  prevent 
his  mind  from  preying  on  itselt  An^amiable  piety  makes 
*^  his  Ta^  a  long  moraUzliig  poem  in  blank  vene,  attractive 
to  many  minds ;  from  the  mere  literary  point  of  view,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  feeble  production.  Aa  he  gained 
more  oonfidenee  in  himself,  he  developed  a  curious  sort  of 
mild  feBoe  humour,  which  appears  in  the  delightful  ballad 
oi  John  Gitpiny  and  in  several  shorter  pieces.  Tho  strength 
which  had  been  wanting  all  his  life  came  to  him  near  its 
(3ose^  and  inspired  him  to  write  those  stsiuas  of  wondrous 
n^jes^  and  beauty  which  have  the  title'  of  "The  CctUmay  ; 
—unhappily  it  was  the  strength  of  spiritusl  despair. 

Beyond  tiie  Tweed,  as  Johnson  was  slaking  towards  the 
grave,  and  when  the  voice  of  English  poetry  had  almost 
ceased  to  Bound,  a  man  of  genius  was  coming  to  maturity, 
whose  direct  and  impasaioned  utterances,  stnd^t  from  the 
heart  ot  nature,  were  to  reduce  the  frigid  imitators  of  Pope 
to  thmr  proper  insignificancy  to  startle  the  dull  worshippers 
<rf  the  eonventionsL^  and  to  prepare  the  English-speaking 
world  for  that  general  break-up  of  formuks  which  tiie 
tempeat  of  the  French  Revolution  waa  about  to  initiate. 
Bobert  Bums  was  a  native  force ;  no  foreign  liteiatnre 
moulded  him,  no  influence  of  Continental  thought  either 
made  or  marred  him.  He  had  the  education  of  a  Scottish 
peasant,  and  hie  aeU-eulture  doee  not  appear  to  have  con- 
siited  in  much  more  than  reading  Pope  and  Shenstone,  the 
Speetator,  Sterne's  novels,  and  a  few  other  popular  books. 
His  natural  powers  were  of  the  finest  and  highest  order, 
Truly  writes  his  countryman,  the  late  ProEeasor  Oaik : 
'*B«n^s  bead  was  as  strong  as  his  heart;  bia  natural 
sagaci^,  ke^cal  faculty,  and  jodgmeut  were  of  the  first 
Older ;  no  man,  of  poetical  or  prosaic  temperament  ever 
fcada  more  snifaatantid  intelleetaal  character."  The  man 
beii^  soeh,  and  waA  the  equipment  with  whidi  edneaticRi 
and  drcanstMwe  had  finaidud  hbn,  we  obeerve  with  in* 
teteat  th«t  he  eaaw  into  serions  eoUiskm,  on  becoming  com* 
date  master  of  Us  powers,  with  the  leUgiom  qraten,— that 


ni  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  ctf  Scotland,— in  wbidi  he  had 
been  brought  up^  It  ueitiier  awed,  nor  attracted,  not  eon- 
vineed  him.  He  never  wrote  mm  powerfully,  or  with  a 
mnre  searching  humour,  than  when  employed  in  exposing 
the  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism  of  certain  oif  its  ministers.* 
If  Iw  bad  friends  among  them,  it  was  among  the 
"Moderata^*  a  party  eotresponding  to  the  Broad  Chnrefa 
clergy  of  the  |«esent  day,  wbnn  tiiw  ooUeagues  in  the 
Preshyteriait  miiustij  regudedwith  nndiegniaed  abhorraaea 
Religini,  therefore,  estd)IiBhed  Bo  omtnl  over  him ;  and 
nnhapi^y  this  splendid  nature  found  do  resource  In  pUlo* 
M^y,  not  moral  streagdi  withb,  which  could  avail  to  sava 
him  from  the  tyranny  of  his  passions,  "  Tina,  Yenn^"- 
two  out  of  the  three  banss  spoken  of  by  the  R«ds& 
epighunmatist, — undermined  too  eocm'that  stalwart  fisme^ 
and  silvered  that  glorious  head.  He  died  in  hie  tiifr^' 
seventh  year  in  1796,  leaving  behind  him,  bemdee  a  few 
longer  pieces,  more  than  200  scmgs,  among  which  may  be 
found  gems  of  pathos,  melody,  and  beauty,  which  any  nation 
might  be  proud  to  wear  in  its  intellectual  coronet 

In  the  history  of  the  drama  during  this  period,  the  most  Thr 
notewortiiy  feature  is  the  return  of  Shakespeare  to  Ute  stage, 
brought  about,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  centniy,  by  the 
reverent  zeal  of  Qarrick.  'When  Drury  Lane  theatre  was 
openedin  1747,  chiefly  for  &e  performance  of  Sfaakespeaie'a 
plays,  Johnson  wrote  the  celebrated  Prologue  which  waa 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  describing  the  great  dramatiat  as 
"  exhausting  worlds  and  then  imagining  new,"  as  spuming 
the  "  bounded  reign "  <^  resl  existence,  and  forcing  time 
to  "  pant  after  him  in  vain.**  Comedy,  no  longer  gross,  had 
become  commonplace.  From  this  reproach  the  two  admir- 
able plays  of  Goldsmith,  Sh4  Stoopt  to -Conquer  and  Thv 
Good-Natund  Matt,  temporarily  freed  it ;  nor  could  it  be 
justly  imputed  during  the  period  of  Sheridan's  connection 
with  the  stage,  from  1770  to  1780.  But  the  wit  thatAieft 
biases, — the  fnn  that  sparkles, — in  the  scenes  of  the"'"* 
Jtivalt  and  the  Critic,  are  of  no  purely  English  growth. 
Sheridan's  Irish  birth  and  Celtic  temperament  must  be 
largely  credited  with  the  brightness  and  permanent  attrac- 
tiveness of  his  plays. 

I^e  fiction,  which  more  and  more  came  to  supply  that 
kind  of  intellectual  distraction  which  had  before  been 
sought  in  the  drama,  and,  aided  by  the  printing  press,  to 
diffuse  its  blessings  (if  they  are  blessiogs)  to  strata  of  the 
population  which  the  drama  had  never  reached,  was 
employed  in  this  period  by  several  writers  of  rare  ability. 
Fidding's  Tom  Jona  and  AmHia,  Richardson's  Clariua 
Sarlowe  and  Sir  Charim  Oranditon,  made  the  same  kind 
of  stir  in  general  sodety  that  bad  been  caused  by  Dryden's 
heroic  plays  some  eighty  years  before.  An  ingerioua 
French' critic  (Philar^  Chades)  has  attempted  to  trsee  in 
the  works  of  uiese  writen  the  conflict,  though  much  trans- 
formed, of  the  Puritans  and  Cavaliers  of  an  earlier  age. 
Lovdace,  he  thinks,  represents  the  insolent  temper  and 
disregard  for  morality  of  the  aristocratic  Cavaliers ;  Clarissa, 
his  victim,  the  daughter  of  a  rirtuous  middle  class  family, 
exhibits  the  substantial  rectitude  <rf  that "  good  old  cause," 
which  licentious  courts  could  penecute  but  could  not  sub- 
due, Fiddingb  the  aristoci^  recaUs  and  continues  the 
jovial  recklessness  oi  the  men  <d  the  Reetoration; 
Richardson,  the  plebdin,  is  in  the  line  of  Milton,  Penu, 
Fok,  Bunyan,  and  other  witnesies.  Yet  theee  resemblances 
are.  after  all  snperfldaL  It  is  true  that  Fielding  cannot 
hdp  writing  like  a  gentleman,  and  a  member  of  an  andent 
house ;  while  Richardson,  though  he  is  fond  of  giving  titles 
to  his  characters,  betrays  parhapa  by  his  scrwwfimi  his 
breeding  amwg  the  upper  and  moat  napeetabia  dasoes  of 

fhm  proletariateb   But  when  we  look  mote  i '  
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both  Fielding  and  Riclitnlion  adhere  firmly  to  the  Re- 
Volntioa-compromtu,  both  in  nligion  and  polt(icS} — and  the 
one  quite  as  much  as  the  other.  Fielding  ia  u  tealoiu  a 
Frotflstaat  as  BanTao  or  Baxter ;  and  the  doctrine  of  non- 
renstance  wsa  reacted  hj  him  as  wannly  as  by  the  Whig 
proaecutoTv  of  Sacheverell.  Richardson,  again,  is  nnther  a 
republican  nor  a  nonconformist.  He  finds  no  objection, 
ua  the  score  of  tolerance  and  latitude,  to  the  church  of 
Burnet,  Tillotson,  and  Hoadly;  and  the  hereditary 
presidency  which  th^  Act  of  Settlement  had  vested  ia  the 
HanoTerian  family  was  too  feeble  and  inoffenaiTe  to  excite  in 
the  breast  of  the  most  zealous  of  Whigs  fears  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  regal  power  in  the  constitution,  .^oth 
Richardson  and  Fielding  are  entirely  satisGed  with  the 
political  and  religious  constitution  of  the  land  they  liTe  in. 
Dismissing  such  fancies,  let  us  consider  what  were  the 
actual  occasions  which  led  to  the  production  of  Pamtla  and 
the  novels  which  followed  it,  and  in  what  relation  they 
atand  to  preceding  literary  work.  They  were  in  tha  main 
at  once  the  symptoins  and  tha  dnreloping  caoses  of  s  reac- 
tion against  the  sentimental  mnanees  vittt  which  ladies  and 
gentinnen  had  stuffed  thrir  heads  and  begniled  their  time 
in  the  17th  and  ia  tha  taily  ^mst  td  the  18th  centbiy.  A 
list  of  the  chief  worka  ot  tills  kind  vf  literatnre  ia  to  be 
found  in  Addison's  amusing  papar  on  Leonoia*8  libimiy 
(SpteUUorfVo.  37)  i  itindnAmSiiatfBAreadiattiuGrand 
Cj/rut,  CaumdrOf  Pharanumd,  CfMpofra,  kc,  the  vorka 
named  being  all  tnnslationi  from  tiie  Freneh  romances  of 
Seodery  and  OalprraMei  The  exceasiTe  popularity  of  this 
kind  of  reading  is  intimated  by  Addison  whm  he  says  (Koi 
92)|  adrerting  to  letters  which  he  has  received  in  relatiim 
to  his  pngect  of  forming  a  perfect  "lady's  library," 
that  he  hu  been  "  advised  to  plaoe  Pikaramond  at  tiie 
head  of  his  catalogue,  and,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  give  the 
second  place  to  CanM^xL"  In  the  character  of  Leonora 
herself,  Addison  mildly  ridictttes  tiie  sentimentali^,  affseta- 
tion,  and  unreality  which  such  readin|^  eanied  to  excess 
«uu.  engenders.  Richardson,  whose  &ther  was  a  Derbyahice 
joiner,  and  who  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  printer, 
in  which  be  persevered  all  his  life  and  prospered,  had 
reached  his  fiftieth  year  when  he  was  requested  by  two 
London  booksellers  to  write  for  publication  a  series  of 
familiar  Letiert,  for  the  instructioa  of  perscois  who  did 
not  know  how  to  express  themselves  property  in  writing 
about  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  He  coosented,  but  pro- 
posed to  give  a  moral  and  improving  turn  to  the  instruction 
to  be  conununieated ;  to  this  the  booksellers  at  once  agreed. 
WhUe  In  waa  writing  model  letters  giving  advice  to  young 
wMnen  gmng  out  to  service,  the  incidents  of  a  stoi^  which 
had  come  within  bis  own  experience  occurred  to  his  mind. 
It  seemed  to  him  tfaat  this  story, -if  told -by  way  of  letters, 
"  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  anitiU>If  to  the  sinplictty 
of  it,  might  possibly  introdoce  a  new  species  of  writing 
that  might  turn  young  people  into  a  course  of  reading 
different  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  romance  vritinf^ 
and,  dismissing  the  improbable  and  marvellous,  with  which 
novels  generally  abound,  might  tend  to  promote  the  cause 
of  religion  and  virtue."  ^he  heroine  of  his-  tale  was  a 
simple  country  girl,  without  book-learning,  but  rtrong  in 
virtue  and  honesty  of  heart,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name 
Pamela  (one  of  the  two  princesses  io  Sidney's  Arcadia),  as 
if  to  show  that,  to  quote  from  Emerson,  "  the  life  of  man 
is  the  true  romance,  which.  If  it  be  valiantly  conducted, 
will  yield  the  imagination  a  higher  charm  than  any  fiction." 
Pamela's  virtue  is  assailed  by  the  young  libertine  in  whose 
bouse  she  is  living  aa  a  servant ;  she  resists  him,  and  her 
"  virtue "  is  "  rewarded  '  (this  is  the  second  thle  of  the 
book)  by  the  honour  and  ^ory  of  marriage  with  this  repro- 
bate^ who,  being  ft  fine  gentlenvan,  and  stooping  to  a  union 
■with  a  "  loss  «t  unr  dcfgne^"  atones  for  all  past  sborteonunga 


by  this  amazing  condescension.    The  book  was  wsU 
received ;  Pope,  then  declining  towards  the  tomb,  praiwd  ' 
it  as  "  likely  to  do  more  good  than  twenty  volumes  of 
sermons."    There  was,  however,  a  strain  6f  vulgaris  in  tbs 
manner  in  which  the  catastrophe  of  this  romance  ol  real 
life  was  narrated ;  and  this  defect  was  noted  by  tbe  esgle 
eye  of  Fielding.    As  a  burlesque  npon  Pamela,  he  wrote  nc| 
(1742)  the  AdvetUwa  of  Jotcph  Andreat.    Joseph  ii  a 
virtuous  footman  who  resists  the  improper  advances  of  the 
tided  lady  in  whose  service  be  is ;  tiiis  of  course  was  mera  ' 
jest  and  caricature;  in  the  end  Joseph,  instead  uf,  like 
Pamela,  manying  out  of  his  condition,  ia  wedded,  ai 
common  sense  would  dictate,  to  a  pretty  modest  giil  of  liii 
own  rank. '  The  bent  of  bis  own  powers,  and  the  suitsble- 
ness  of  tiiia  new  field  for  their  employment^  mnit  hsTs 
been  revealed  to  Fielding  while  writing  JoeejA  Andnm. 
Tilhnow  it  had  been  hia  ambition  to  shine  aa  a  dnaatiii^ 
and  he  had  produced  some  plays  of  no  ineooaiderable  merit ; 
but  soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  first  novel  ha  quitted 
the  stage  and  gave  up  the  remainder  (rf  hia  lif^  ao  lor  as  it 
was  not  engrossed  l^'  the  duties  of  a  xealona  poKee 
ma^strate,  partiy  to  the  prodw^on  of  essay*  on  ssdal 
topioi,  pactfy  to  novel-writing.    Tom  Jone*  (174S|  ii 
^owad  to  be  hia  master-piece ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pueas 
oi  eharaoter-punting  to  be  foosd  in  the  whtde  laags  ef  | 
literatiira,   Tet  it  must  be  nnderstood  that  Fieldinjfs  ds^ 
actera  belong  to  a  social  medium  from  which  the  ideal  tad  ! 
the  heroic  are  shut  out  I17  tha  conditions  ot  its  ttdstsnee ;  j 
tiie  **  compromise"  which  England  had  aecejHed  npnmA 
enthusiasm  and  ft  high  atnin  of  virtue  in  avory  directioa ; 
no  creationi^  thereftm^  poMessing  the  immortal  intueit  of 
some  of  tiiose  in  Don  Quitete  cmAi  be  expected  lioai  him 
who  has  been  eometimes  called  the    Engliah  CsrvaatM."  | 
But  taking  them  as  they  are,  tha  charai^ra  of  T«n  Joaei 
and  SliSi,  of  Thwaekom  aod  Square^  present  vs  iRtb  j 
inimitabla  typea.    Tom  Jone^  aa  the  genenm^  aanly 
^th,  whom  passion  huiriea  into  vice,  but  good  feeling  sad  I 
innate  reetitoda  never  tdH  to  reacae,  is  contrasted  with  Ike 
artful  hypocrite  Blifil,  whose  outward  demeanour  pays  a 
homage  to  virtue  which  tus  secret  practices  and  dwm 
undo.   Thwacknm,  the  pedagogue,  shows  what  comai  d  s 
pedantic  teaming  which  hss  nothing  of  the  largenen  d 
true  culture ;  Square,  the  thinker,  exhibits  the  moral 
decadence  'that  results  frcun  a  grovelling  philosopliy.  In 
1746  Richardson  published  Clariud  Bartowe,  and  in  1753 
Sir  Charles  Grandimm;  both  these  novels  are  ia  tii* 
epistolary  forp.    Clariita  soon  obtained  a  European  repa-  | 
tation,'tiiB  sentimental  metaphysics  which  ccHutitute  «o 
large  a  portion  of  it  being  exactly  to  the  taato  of  a  larga  ! 
number  of  readers  in  France  and  Switzerland.  Bonsieaa 
adopted. the  style,  while  corrupting  tbe  principles,  of  th< 
English  author,  when  he  wrote  his  IfouvelU  Seloue.  Tie 
casuistry  of  love  and  seduction  is  interminable ;  so  slso  i< 
the  novel  of  Claru»a,  yet  perhaps  no  reader  who  btd 
launclMd  fairly  into  it  ever  put  the  l>ook  down  unfinialied. 
It  excites  a  deep  tragio  interest  which  no  formal  tragedy 
produced  in  En^nd  had  awakened  for  several  generatiou; 
the  noble  Clarissa,  dying  because  she  cannot  brook  a  stain 
which  yet  touched  not  her  .will,  nor  came  near  her  ocsi- 
Bcience,  is  a  spectacle  pathetic  and  touching  in  theeztieii>e> 
The  chivalrous,  but  provokingly  perfect,  Sir  Cbsritf 
Orandison  vras  the  character  created  by  Richardson  ai  i 
kind  of  contrast  to,  and  compensation  for,  the  sristocrstic 
villain,  Lovelac&   His  embarrassing  utuaUon  betweeo  two 
lovely  women  -nho  l>oth  adore  him,  and  both  of  vhom  hs 
loves,  the  English  Harriet  and  the  Italian  CtraoeDtin^T- 
thongh  in  tiie  brief  telling  it  seems  absurd,— is  auoaged  la  I 
the  novel  with  so  much  art  and  wpowmUonM  as  to  inqw" 
th«  reader  during  oeiwn  Tcdumes  with  a  gee^hw  P*'^^ 
and  BolicittKle.  ^Bu  Aruf^^M^^^nmanto  BvriiM 
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"  Honour  foibitls  mo ;  jrat  honour  bicU  ma ; — yet  I  eaunot 
be  nnjosti,  nngenerous,  aelfiahl" — is  «  delicioos  morceou 
wktch  can  never  ftH  to  o^intfl^  tod  fiU  with  aUendriu*- 
wu»t,  KuU  of  tensilulify.    After  ItiehurdsDn  and  Fielding 

ito.  CUM  SmoUett,  with  his  Rodtriek  Random  and  Svmpirtjf 
Clinitr,  noTsIs  of  coarser  monid,  and  Sterne  widt  Trtdram 
Sknudf  and  tiie  Stntimtnial  Jonntej/.  As  works  of  hnnumr, 
which  contain  alto  lereral  admirable  and  minutely  drawn 
^etnros  of  character,  the  two  hut-named  works,  ix  at  any 

rm.  nte  Trialrum  Shundff,  stand  alone  in  oar  literatnre ;  bat 
thef  are  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  norele.  It  if 
iDtersB^g  tonote  fiiat  Sheridan  borrowed  some  of  bisnoat 
popolar  cbiraeten  from  the  norelists;  Charles  and  Jose^ 
Sarbee  are  evident  copies  of  Tom  Jnws  and  Blifll ;  while 
Tibitha  Bramble  and  Sir  U'ie  Mackill^t  are  no  leea 
Buifestly  the  originals  of  Uia  Ifalaprc^  and  Sir  Lnciua 
(VTrigger.  These  are  not  the  only  resembhmcee ;  in  faot 
llumphnp  CttnkfT  »  tb&nine  ont  of  which  Sheridan  dog 
IJu  BivaU,  Kothing  was  more  common,  in  the  drama  <k 
the  EliEabethan  age,  Aan  for  the  plsy-wrighti  to  ti^e  ^beit 
plots  from  oorels.  Bat  in  the  present  ease  we  note  a 
diff^Dce  in  the  mode  of  procedure,  which  is  a  marked  tes- 
timony to  the  increased  relative  importance  of  the  novel, 
l^e  Elizabethan  diamatiats  borrowed  only  names  an^ 
incidents ;  they  created  their  characters.  The  Qeoigian 
diamatiats  often  borrowed  their  charaoters  ready  made  from 
the  paged  of  the  novela,  now  glowing  with  a  warmer  life 
and  richer  colouring  than  their  own.  To  the  novels  already 
mentiooad  QoldsmitU's  Vicar  of  Wakeji^d  (1760)  must  he  ; 
added, — the  book  which  firat  drew  Goethe's  attention'  to 
Ee^^ish  literature,  and  disclosed  the  hitherto 'nusuapected  . 
a^lie  aide  of  the  existence  of  the  good  Protestant  village  . 
pastor.  To  pass  over  inferior  writers  (Frances  Bnmey, 
Henry  Ifockenzie,  Ac.),  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
England,  after  the  middle  of  the  I8tb  century,  obtained  a 
(cbool  of  novel-writers  of  her  own,  and  shook  hersdf  free 
from  the  trammels  alike  of  French  classicism  and  Fmch 
nnmnticism  ;  nor  have  the  able  writers  who  then  came  into 
ptominence  ever  wanted  worthr  eaccessors  down  to  the 
present  day. 

The  luminous  intellect  of  Tolture  had,  ia  the  Euai  mtr 
ha-  ^  UmvTt,  cast  a  fresh  light  on  history,  which  was  soon 
itflected  in  the  writings  of  English  stodentn  in  this  field. 
In  the  preface  to  the  J'swtt,  Voltaire  sud  that  the  question 
«M  no  longer  to  inform  the  worid  "  in  what  year  a  prince 
«ho  did  not  deserve  to  be  remembered  sacceeded  another 
bftrhariiui  like  himself,  in  the  midst  of  a  rude  and  coarse 
nation."  Henceforth  it  would  be  the  bnuaeas  of  a 
hiftonan  to  seek  out,  amidst  the  throng  of  recorded  events, 
"  that  which  deserves  to  be  known  by  us,— the  spirit,  the 
manners,  the  usages  of  the  principal  nations."  Not  believ- 
ing in  CSiristianity,  and  looking  to  intellectual  and  literary 
CQltnre  as  the  great  means  of  hsmon  progress,  Voltaire 
natoroUy  regarded  the  history  of  the  first  ten  omturies  of 
oar  era  as  '*  no 'more  deserving  of  being  known  than  the 
^rtoiy  of  the  wolvea  and  the  bears  \ "  fendaliam  and  the 
l&ddle  Ages  filled  him  with  disgost ;  it  was  only  when  he 
came  to  the  Renaissance,  with  its  revival  of  Iwirning,  its 
tdtamwe  of  theological  differences,  end  its  love  of  poUah, 
.diBi  h«  aaemed  to  find  anything  worth  writing  a  history 
■bout  Hnme,oomposinga£wfor^^J?N^faW(17M)nnder 
the  iafltuDce  of  ideas  not  very  dissimilar  to  thoee  of  Toltair^ 
taM.  and  enmmBnring  with  Ui*  Stuart  period,  was  not  likely  to 
write  favoucably  of  the  Pnritans,  who  were  neither  tolerant 
nor  polished.  His  work  aoeordingly  gave  much  offence  to 
Ihs  Whig  party,  whidi  had  inheritM  the  political  tradi- 
Hoot  of  Pnritaniim.  Bobertson's  historical  pictures, — of 
8«o«laad,  c<  Charles  V.,  and  of  the  settlement  of  America, 
Bot,  except  incidentally,  go  back-buyond  the  period 
d  tht  Benalaaance  j  the  aetiona  of  men  who  lived  before 


that  age  seomod  to  him  scarcely  ou  a  pur  with  the  "  dignity 
of  history."  Gibbon's  great  work,  the  Dec(iH«  and  Fall  o/  G*bo* 
tk«  ltomrt»  Empirt,  is  designed  to  trace  the  gradual  political 
debilitation  of  th».«mpir^  and  the  extinction  of  letters  and 
arts  throagh  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians ;  thenoe  passing 
with  a  firm  and  vigorous  step  through  the  long  night  of  bar- 
barism he  dilates  with  eloquence  and  delight  on  the  story  of 
the  rekindling  of  the  flame  of  learn  ing,  and  the  renewed  ajn 
preciation  of  beanty  and  refinement,  which  eharaeteriaed 
the  Italian  Benaiasanoe  of  the  14tii  ai^  ISth  oentoriea  We 
see  that  die  hiatoriaos  of  the  16th  centoiy,  our  own  among 
the  number,  regarded  the  early  and  middle  ages  trf  onr  era 
as  the  province  of  the  antiquary  and  tiie  unalirt  rather  Uum 
the  historian  proper, — who,  if  he  dealt  witili  them  at  v3\, 
ahould  de^t<ui  vusm.  in  l^ef  summaries,  in  which,  assum- 
ing an  air  of  great  auperierity,  he  should  txy  the  men  of  the 
9th  or  any  outer  eaiiy  oentury  by  tin  prevalent  ideag  <^ 
the  eighteenth.  Obnoosly,  in  tlw  age  In  which  we  live, 
we  have  **  changed  all  tiiat;"  tiio  age  of  the  BnuifaMUioe 
no  longer  presenta  itself  to  onr  eiyas  -with  andi  hi  ovw- 
powering  lastre ;  and  research  into  the  motives  and  cast  of 
tho\ight  of  a  Charlemagne  or  a  Heury  II.  aeenu  to  us  no 
longer  beneath  the  **  dignity  of  history." 

In  theoli^,  one  very  remarkaUe  work  belongs  to  this 
period, —  Butler's  Antdogy  of  Rdigim  to  ike  Conaiivtim  t^'On- 
and  Cotwae  of  Ifatvn  (1736).  This  is  an  apologue  work, 
and  nuy  perhaps  be  regarded  aa  the  last  word  in  the 
deistical  controver^.  B^ler,  whose  eautim  and  fairness 
of  mind  are  truly  admiraUa,  and  who  docs  not  pretend 
that  the  inqniiy  lAidt  he  institatea  leads  to  more  than 
probabte  conclnsioDs,  arguee  in  Uiis  woA  that  it  is  just  as 
diflScult  to  believe  nature  to  have  iNrooeeded  from  and  to  be 
ruled  by  Qod,  as  to  admit  that  Christianity  has  a  divine 
origin.  This  line  of  reasoning,  though  cogent  as  against 
the  deists,  most  of  whom  admitted  a  divine  onthor  <tf 
nature,  is  obviously  insufficient  to  meet  the  scepticism  of 
tiie  present  day,  which,  emlnmoing  the  theory  ol  evolution, 
either  rqects  the  belief  in  a  Rrst  Cease  altogether,  or 
declinea  to  examine  it,  as  lying  beyond  the  scope  of  tlio 
human  fitcnltiee.  The  Sermoiu  of  Bishop  Butler,  in  which 
he  established  against  Hobbes  the  lust  of  Uie  existence  in 
the  human  mind  of  disintereeted  iflbetjons  and  dispoutions 
pointing  to  the  good  of  others,  beluigs  rather  to  the  depart- 
ment of  ^ilosopby  than  that  of  theolt^. 

The  philoBopfaiool  speoulations  of  this  period  may  be  Fh^ 
described  as  a  series  of  oecillations  round  Ix>cke's  Snap  qf  .  *"'^' 
ilu  Human  UadenCandinff, — Hume  taking  Locke's  prin- 
ciples, and  turning  them  into  a  theory  of  scepticism;  Hutche- 
son  starting  the  Uieory  of  a  new  **  sense"  never  dreamed  of 
before,  the  moral  sense ;  Hartley  and  Priestley  developing 
Locke's  sensationalism  into  materialism  ;  while  the  Scotch 
school  (Reid,  Beattie,  Dngald  Stewart),  recoiling  from  the 
consequences  of  Locke's  system,  ottemptei'  to  smuggle 
*'  innate  ideas  "  back  into  philosophy  under  Jie  names  of 
"  common  sense,"  '*  instinctive  judgments,"  "  Irresistible 
bcJiefs,"  and  so  fortL  Such  brief  examination  of  these 
writen  as  our  limits  allow  will  make  oar  meaning  dearer. 

Locke's  system,  aays  Dugald  Stewar^^  in  making  sen^ 
tion.  and  reflectum  ^e  sonroes  of  all  onr  simple  ideas,  led 
him  "  to  some  dangerous  indnions  concerning  the  nature  of 
moral  distlnetiona,  which  he  seems  to  have  eonsiderei).  u 
the  offiipring  of  adncation  and  fashion."  How  Berkeltiy 
combated  the  tmdencies  of  Locke's  [ainciplea  we  have 
already  seen.  Hutchescm,  an  Irishman  of  great  acnteness, 
who  was  appointed  to  a  phllooophical  chair  at  Glasgow  in 
1729,  nnwiUingto  admit  that  our  moral  ideas  had  no  other  aon. 
ultimate  source  than  sensation,  yet  wishing  to  conform  as 
mndi  aa  'pooaibltt  to  Loeke^a  termisdogxr^ferred  tho 
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■*  origin  of  our  nml  ideas  to  «  pBrtieulu  power  of  percep- 
tion, to  iriuohhe  gave  tlie  name  of  tlie  moral aeiue."^  But 
tliis  waa  to  uia  the  word  "  lenae  "  in  a  differant  meaning 
bom  what  it  had  erer  borne  before;  inasmuch  as  the 
ol^actB  this  B0<alled  sense,  being  the  qualities  of  moral 
actions,  most  be  of  necessity  incorporeal,  intangibly  and 
fanpereeptibly  and,  as  sacb,  totally  unlike  the  objects  of  the 
laoultiea  ccmimonly  callod  seaaes,  tLl,  sights  sounds,  smells,- 
taite^  Ac.  Nor  was  anything  gained  for  the  independence 
and  immutability  of  morality ;  for  it  was  argued  by  com- 
mentators on  Hntcheson  that,  if  the  moral  faculty  were  a 
"sense,"  then  the  qualities  perceived  by  it,  like  the 
secondary  qimlitiea  of  material  objects  percuved  by  sensa- 
tion and  r^ection,  must  be  understood  as  snhjective  not 
objeetire,  as  existing  in  and  for  the  perceiving  mind  alone, 
and  not  inherent  in  the  actbns  themselves,  which  would 
thus  beooma  eokHirieaa  and  neuteal,  «.«.,  destitute  of  moral 
character. 

A  return  upon  scepticism  was  a  frequent  incident  in  the 
hl^ry  of  the  Qreek  schools  of  thought,  especially  when  the 
principles  of  oppcsiog  aystena  had  been  pat  forth  with  un- 
uual  warmth,  and  ^air  sapporters  had  found  reconcilia- 
tion and  the  explanation  of  differences  out  of  the  question. 
An  example  of  this,  in  the  history  of  English  thought,  ia 
Ibdm  fnmished  by  the  cose  of  Hume.  Provoked  by  the 
extravagant  paradoxes  of  Berkeley,  who  had  ecclesiastical 
and  professional  reasons  for  trying  to  convince  men  that 
material  objects  had  no  reality, — mind  was  everything, — 
since  Uie  mystical  and  unnatural  state  of  mind  so 
engendered  would  favour  the  reception  of  any  theology  the 
philosopher  might  afterwards  denire  to  implant, — Humo 
undertook  to  prove  that  mind  had  no  real  existence  any 
more  than  matter,  or  that,  if  it  hod,  such  existence  could 
not  be  proved.  When  I  talk  of  "my  mind,"  he  said,  how 
do  I  know  that  there  is  anything  really  existent  which 
corresponds  to  the  words  I  By  tfae  impressions  and  sensa- 
tions of  which  I  am  conscious  t  But  Uiese  only  prove 
themselves ;  no  one  of  course  denies  them ;  I  on^  deny, 
at  least  I  say  you  cannot  prove,  the  existence  of  an  entity 
in  which  these  impressions  inhere,  and  to  which  yon  give 
the  name  of  "mind."  If  tbere  was  no  flaw  in  such  reason- 
ing, philosophy  was  bronght  to  a  stand,  and  no  certainty 
of  .any  kind  waa  attainable  by  the  human  faculties. 

Before  the  Scotch  school  and  the  great  Immanuel  Kant 
appeared  to  challenge  these  conclnsions,  David  Hartley,  in 
Lis  Obiervadont  on  Man  ^749),  espoused  the  tenets  of 
Locke,  and  applied  all  his  ingenuity  to  explaining  the 
origin  of  aa  much  of  our  knowledge  ab  be  could  with  any 
plausibility  so  treat,  by  referring  it  tq  the  physical  principle 
of  the  "  association  of  ideas." 

In  the  treatise  already  referred  to,  Hume  declares  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  undermine  or  even  to  combat  any 
man's  belief;  his  aim  was  only  to  demolish  bad  logic,  to 
expose  the  emptiness  of  alleged  proofs  of  the  divine  govern- 
moot  which  were  no  proofs  at  all,  and  to  make  men  see 
that  "  belief  ia  more  properly  an  act  of  the  sensitive  than 
of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature."  The  line  of  thought 
SDggested  by  this  and  similar  expressions  appears  to  have 
been  taken  up  and  eagerly  pursued  by  Reid,  who,  in  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  upm  the  Principles  of 
Common  Setise  (1764),  maintains  that  a  large,  and  not  th^ 
Qeld.  least  important  part  of  our  knowledge  is  acquired,  not,  as 
Locke  asserted,  through  sensation  and  reflection,  but  by 
means  of  immediate  and  instinctive  judgments,  in  forming 
which  the  common  sense  of- all  mankind  is  at  one.  The 
moral  faculty,  according  to  Reid,  judges  of  right  and  wrong 
in  this  instinctive  way ;  it  is  a  branch  of  common  sense. 
Beattfy  who  was  a  better  poet  tbaa  he  was  a  philosopher, 
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poshed  Rcid's  theory  to  an  extreme  which  Iwnlcred  on  lUr 
ridiculous,  inelnding  among  the  "  irrcuiitibic,''  mhI 
*' necessary"  beliefs  of  the  human  mind  a  number  o# 
notions  which  ar6  really  of  a  historic  and  derivative  chane- 
ter.  Dr  Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen,  adopting  tho 
system  of  Locke  as  a  basis,  wrote  on  Matitr  and  Spirit^ 
criticised  the  philosophy  of  lUid,  and  discussed  the  tenet 
of  philosophical  necessity ;  a  strong  materialistic  bias  per- 
vades his  writings.  A  greater  thinker  than  any  that 
Europe  had  witnessed  since  Descartes,  now  arose  ia  ^ 
Germany.  This  was  Kant,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  put  a 
period  to  the  desolating  prevalence  of  scepticism,  and 
deliver  philosophy  from  the  instability  and  uncertain^  by 
which  it  had  been  long  beset.  His  Critique  of  the  Pwe 
Heaion  appeared  about  1781.  Against  Locke,  he  showed 
that  the  mind  can  form  neither  conceptions  nor  judgmenta 
without  tho  pre-existeuce  in  the  thought  of  the  absolute  and 
nniversal  ideas  of  time,  space,  unity,  cause,  being,  Ac, — 
which  ideas  proceed  from  the  intelligence  itself,  withoni 
any  action  bung  exerted  on  the  organs  of  sensation.  Tbxy 
are  a  priori,  that  is^  prior  to  sensible  experience;  they 
belong  to  the  pure  reason,  and  may  be  cegaided  aa  the  ttxmt 
of  our  knowledge, — forms  which  the  understanding  aj^liia 
to  the  material  furnished  by  perceptiona.  He  doea  not, 
however,  allow  that  these  ideas,  though  a  priori,  have  any 
objective  character ;  and  for  this  metaphysical  subjectivisn 
he  has  been  strenuously  assailed  by  the  Platonizing  and 
orthodox  schools  of  the  present  day.  Against  the  msXerial- 
ists  he  maintains,  in  the  Critique  <4  the  Ptxutical  JSeaaon, 
that  the  "  moral  motive,"  or  principle,  which  the  intelligenes 
(called  in  this  aspect  the  practical  reason)  f  Dmishea  ua  witl^ 
for  the  direction  of  onr  will,  is  immutable, — abeolnte,— 
necessary,— given  a  priori  by  the  reason,  and  presenting 
to  Ds  the  supreme  and  univeisal  good  as  the  final  end  of  onr 
existence,  our  desires,  and  onr  efforts.  This  motive  iBdutf, 
or  the  moral  obligation  imposed  on  the  human  will  by  a 
power  above  it,  which,  conaeqnentiy,  is  not  man  hims^. 
To  the  knowledge,  therefore,  derived  from  the  practical 
reason,  Kant  ascribes  an  objedive  character,  which,  aa  wa 
saw,  he  denied  to  the  forms  of  the  pure  reason.  Iliis  law 
of  duty  supposes  liberty  in  man  as  the  Teiy  condition  of 
the  obligation  which  it  imposes  on  him.  Here  oi  conn* 
Kant  is  at  variance  with  the  necessitarians  and  materialists 
There  being  a  necessary  connection  between  virtue^  t.«.,  the 
obedience  to  duty,  and  the  supreme  good  which  it  seeks,  yet 
this  connection  being  only  partially  realisable  in  this  Ufy 
Kant  infers  the  reality  of  a  future  life  and  the  immortally  of 
the  soul.  And,  in  view  of  our  powerlessness  to  bring  about 
this  harmony  between  happiness  and  virtue^  he  infers  the 
existence  of  a  First  Cause,  infinitely  powerful,  just,  and 
wise,  which  will  establish  it  hereafter.  Thecolosul  system 
of  Kant  was  known  to  Dngald  Stewart  (whose  first  woric^ 
Ovtlines  of  Moral  Phitofophjf,  appeared  in  )  793),  but  only 
through  tfae  medium  of  an  imperfect  Latin  tnmslatiuij 
from  this  cause,  probably,  he  is  thought  to*  have  failed  t*  noc^ 
do  full  justice  to  it  Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinbuigh  in  1785, 
was  the  master  of  a  clear  and  charming  style,  which  made 
his  lectures  the  delight  of  a  large  circle  of  pupils.  Among 
these  were  numbered  not  a  few,  in  tfae  spheres  both 
thought  and  action,  who  have  left  their  mark  on  the  age 
and  the  society  to  which  they  belonged, — Brougham,  Lord 
Palmetston,  Lord  Kussell,  Francis  Homer, Lord  I^nsdown^ 
Jeffrey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sydney  Smith,  James  Mill, 
Allton  the  historian,  and  Dr  Chalmers, — a  varied  and 
brilliant  auditory  for  one  professor  to  have  lectured  to  and 
influenced  in  his  day.  Ono  of  the  moat  interesting  <>f 
Stewart's  numerous  works  is  his  jp^s^fofum  emfeocfmij/  Ihi 
Profjrtss  of  Metaphytxt^^l^i&MatiS^^Ma^^ 
tinee  the  Jttvivat  tf  Zclten  in  Surt^  .  lunis  Ottltua 
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(tbB  work  aboT*  ineiitioned\  lie  B^;iied,  keeping  genorally 
to  fte  lines  of  Butler  and  Htttcheeon,  th&t  there  is  a  moral 
fMnlky  in  man,  that  it  is  guided  bj  duty  not  hj  interest, 
ud  diat  these  two  are  not  ui  the  present  state  of  the 
wpdd  identical,  nor  are  the  feelings  tiiat  are  inspired  by 
actioBs  prompted  by  the  one  the  same  as  those  which  are 
loggested  by  actions  prompted  \g  the  other.  Ught  and 
wxuig,  he  thinksi  mnet  be  held  to  be  intrinsic  qo^ties  of 
aetiois,  and  not  merely  modes  of  the  mind  obsendng  those 
actions.  Ererjrwhere  he  is  firm  and  explicit  on  the 
imnmtalnli^  <^  moral  diatinctiona.  In  fact,  in  its  general 
outcome  hia  ethical  philosophy  resembles  pretty  closely 
tbat  of  Kant;  bnt  it  is  not  thonght  out  with  the  same 
ligcor  of  lo^i^  nor  founded  on  as  searching  a  psychological 
anal7«s,  nor  expressed  in  as  exact  a  terminoh^,  aa  beku:^ 
to  the  writittp  of  tl^  philosopher  ot  KSnigiberfr 

X  !Tu  Frtneh  Stvotutton^  1789-1832.— Probably  there 
was  not  a  aingle  gifted  mind  in  any  cotmtty  of  Europe  npon 
vhieh  the  tempest  of  the  French  Revolution  did  not  come 
with  a  stimulating  or  disturbing  influence^  Young  men— 
hasty couDsellors  ever,  from  the  days  of Rehoboam, — thrilled 
with,  hope  and  flushed  with  excitement,  announced  and 
belisTed  that  a  golden  age  had  opened  for  mankind. 
IFwdswwth  hastened  from  Cambridge  in  1792  to  France, 
e^iere  he  lived  more  than  a  year,  and  formed  some  Girondist 
scqnrintnncea ;  Coleridge  invented  a  scheme  for  an  ideal 
conmnni^  which  was  to  form  a  model  settlement,  to  be 
conducted  on  principles  of  pantiaocracy,  on  the  banke  of  tiie 
Susquehanna ;  Sonthey  nearly  got  himself  into  trouble  by 
paUishing  Wat  Tyler,  a  dramatic  sketch  of  an  inflam- 
_  m&toiy  and  seditions  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
young  Walter  Scott  looked  with  shrewd,  clear  eyes  on  the 
tnmnltnoas  scene,  and  was  not  tempted  to  throw  himself 
into  the  Tortex ;  for  him  the  treasures  of  Europe's  mighty 
past  were  real  and  precious,  and  not  to  be  bartwed  for  any 
q&aotity  of  Tieionary  hopes  and  fairy  gold.  Soon  the  pro- 
eeedings  of  the  Revolutionists  made  it  clear  enough  that 
human  nature  and  hnman  motives  were  cot  changed ;  and 
ibe  ranks  of  reaction  w-^to  rapidly  filled.  In  England  an 
immense  eSwA  was  produced  by  ^e  appearance  of  Burke's 
StfitetioTu  cm  Vu  French  Revolution  in  1791.  The  sympa- 
thizers with  the  French  republicans  dwindled  in  number  so 
fitt,  that  at  the  end  of  the  century,  aa  it  was  sportively 
■aid,  the  whole  of  the  opposition  to  Pitt's  Oovemment  in 
tbs  House  of  Lords  went  home  from  the  debate  in  a  single 
kadc  cab.  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge  changed 
round  to  the  Conserrative  side.  The  appearance  in  France  of 
the  Gerue  du  Ckriitianitme  (1 802)  by  Chateaubriand  marked 
tlie  commencemeut  of  the  great  contiueE^tal  reaction.  The 
publb  policy  of  England  became  essentially  conservative  ; 
■ha  endiaavtHired  to  prop  up  all  the  old'  monarchies  on 
the  Ctmtinenty  whether  they  deserved  to  live  or  not ;  she 
hirbonred  thousand*  of  French  priests ;  aha  aupported  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popei  A  remarkable  diasonance 
hence  arose.between  the  p(jioy  of  the  oountty  and  some  of 
the  finest  notes  m  its  litenttoreL  While  the  Enj^ish  aristo* 
nacy  was  putting  forth  its  fnll  strength  to  combat 
Jacobinism  by  land  and  sea,  the  spirit  of  xevoluticm 
breathed  from  the  pages  of  Shelley  and  Byron.  The  war 
with  Napoleon  wss  waged  with  the  approval  of  the  great 
aiqwi^  of  the  nation ;  bnt  the  able  critics  and  publicists 
who  eondncted  the  Sdinbmyh  B«vi«v  (started  u  1802) 
weie  vehemently  c^iposed  to  and  would,  if  their  inflnenoe 
lud  ptevailed,  luve  withdrawn  the  sword  of  Enj^and  from 
the  contest  at  least  ten  years  before  Watetloa 
L  The  romantio  poems  of  Scott  {Lay  of  ik«  Last  Mitutrd, 
JTomMM,  Zot/y  4^  tht  LaJte,  Ac)  were  popular  because 
tbey  were  in  sympathy  with  Uie  return  (now  strongly  pro- 
MMsd)  <A  the  BarojMn  mind  towards  dilTsliy,  f  endaliui, 
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and  the  mediseval  spirit  The  works  of  Benaisaance 
were  no  longer  praised ;  its  ut  was  held  to  be  imitative  or 
debased,  its  Tenement  to  be  stmerfida^  its  enthusiasm 
factitious.  Taking  its  ene  from  Boiusean*  all  the  woHd 
wss  thirsting,  or  pretending  to  thirst,  ^ter  nature  and 
eimplici^ ;  the  luitveti  and  spontaneity,  real  or  imsgined, 
of  Uie  "ageaof  &uth"  seemed inealoulab^  better  than  the 
firtat*  and  self-coMciousness  ttf  modem  times;  Working 
this  vein  somewhat  too  long,  Scott  was  at  last  outshoiso  in 
it  hj  Byron,  whose  romantio  tales  {Brida  <^  Abydm,  The  SyNft 
Cortair,  The  Giaour,  &c.)  were  still  more  remote  from  the 
dulness  and  conventionality  of  ordinaiy  life  than  those  ot 
Scott.  In  Chtlde  Harold,  a  poem  finely  but  unequally 
versified  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  the  noble  poet  described 
himself, — for  no  one  ever  doubted  that  be  waa  himself  "  the 
great  sublime  he  drew," — travelling  through  Spain,  ItiJy^ 
and  Greece,  a  prey  to  melancholy  discontent,  brooding  over 
the  perislung  relics  of  departed  greatness,  but  unable  to 
utter  any  formula  p  otent  for  its  re-creation  other  than  vague 
cries  for  the  bursting  of  all  fetters  which  repress  the  spirit 
or  the  limbs  of  men.  The  increasing  moral  disorder  of 
Byron's  mind  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of  Don  Juan, 
a  long  rambling  poem,  written  after  lus  wife  had  left  him, 
and  he  had  gone  to  the  Continent  in  1816,  never  to  return. 
In  1823  he  joined  tile  Greek  insurgents  who  had  taken 
arms  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  He  landed  at  Misso- 
longhi,  spent  large  sums  of  money,  bnt  effected  nothing  of 
importance ;  and  in  April  1834  he  was  cot  off  by  a  fever. 

Shelley  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  whioh 
the  revolutionary  literature  of  that  age  possessed  in  mould-  sMlft 
ing  or  modifying  human  character.    His  own  earliest 
recollections  dated  to  a  time  when  all  ranks  of  ^^pglish 
society  were  animated  by  feelings  of  horror  and  detest*' 
tion  at  the  French  "  Terror,"  end  In  no  mood  to  embrace 
any  revolutionary  sentiment,  or  even  give  a  hearing  to  any^ 
novel  opinion.    Yet  the  mind  of  Shelley — ^nursed  upon  the- 
aceptical  suggestions  of  Hume,  the  Utopian  speculations  of 
Godwin,  and  the  antinotnian  dreams  of  Rousseau,  and 
pushing  to  extremes,  from  the  fervour  of  a  nature  in  whU^ 
prudence  and  diffidence  found  no  place,  all  that  he  read— 
waa  in  a  atate  of  high  revolt,  even  in  his  college  days, 
against  all  that  was  held  sacred  by  other  men.   Sent  away 
from  Oxford,  he  fell  in  with  ths  bright  high-spirited 
Harriet  Westbrook,  and  induced  her  to  marry  him.  Bnt 
all  bonds,  including  those  of  matrimony,  whioh  fettered  the 
free  inclinations  of  the  mind,  Shelley  had  taught  himself 
to  regard  aa  a  tyranny  to  be  withstood.    He  grew  tired  of 
Harriet,  formed  a  connexion  of  free  love  with  Mary  God- 
win, and  deserted  his  hapless  wife,  who,  two  years  aftei^ 
wards,  committed  suicide.    Whether  Shelley  would  ever 
have  brought  his  wild  actions  fuid  wilder  thoughts  under 
any  discipline  it  is  impoesible  to  teU,  for  ho  was  cut  off  by 
a  sudden  and  early  death.    His  poems  display  the  most 
perfect  and  wondorful  mastery  of  the  resources  of  the 
English  language  for  the  purposes  of  imaginative  expres- 
sion that  h^  sver  been  attained  to  among  our  poetai  As 
Pope  and  Dryden  gave  us  logic  in  metre,  so  Byron  and 
Bhen^  gave  us  rhetorio  in  metra    Splendid  pieces'  of 
declamation  ffl^  be  found  in  tlw  C^ilde  Harold  and  "Islst 
of  Greece  *  of  the  <me  poet,  and  in  the  HcUom  and  JBtvoU 
of  Islam  of  the  other.    The  "Sky  lark,"  and  some  othei 
poemi^  consideretf  as  creations  td  the  pure  imagination, 
have  surely  never  been  sorpsssed. 

An  accidental  droumstance^ — the  finding  of  sn  old 
unfinished  US.  in  »  foigotten  nook  of  n  cabinet,— turned 
Sir  Welter  Scott  into  the  path  of  psosa  fiotioi,  in  which 
his  strong  memory  and  inezhsnstiUe  imagination,  joined, 
with  a  gift  for  picturesque  descriptiim,  and  the  faculty.! 
within  cert^n  limits,-  of  creating:  l|ndriureMnting  liviw-Lc 
iTpos  <tf  character,  eminently  ^uaMed  him  to  esou.  ThM- 
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vu  j^viH  to  the  world,  tiw  l<mg  and  splendid  aeriei  of 
noTeU,  commencing  with  Wtmrley  and  ending  (when  his 
mind  had  partisUj  given  WB7)  with  CeutU  Dat^awu.  We 
do  not  forget  that  » living  French  critic,  whom  admirable 
style  makes  even  his  paradoioe  attractive,  .treats  the 
Waverlfijr  Korels  with  little  ceremony ;  they  were  taken, 
ha  saja,  for  faithful  copic3  of  tha  antiqne  world  in  Eon^ 
at  a  time  when  people  knew  no  better  ;  now  we  go  to  the 
original  soarces  of  information,  and  find  that  ha  distorts 
evetTthi&g.  But,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  TVaverlej 
Ifovela  conust  of  the  Bkilfol  evolution  of  plots  invented  by 
the  author,  and  of  the  contrasted  play  of  characters  created 
hj  him,-— and  not  of  historical  pictsres, — this  criticism 
does  not  teach  them  at  all^  In  Ptveril  of  the  Peak,  for  in- 
Btancsj  where  a  pecoliar  zest  attaches  itself  to  the  love  of 
Julian  Peveril  for  Alice  Bridgenorth  on  'account  of  the 
political  Mid  religious  differences  which  divide  their  fathers, 
though  Scott  might  be  proved  to  have  omitted  some  im- 
portant features  in  his  historic  sketch  of  the  Bestoration, 
still  the  deep  attraction  of  the  story  wonld  not  Ipse  its 
charm.  So  again,  in  Ivanhoe,  although  the  repulsion 
between  Saxon  and  Norman — the  concrete  picture  of  which, 
presented  in  this  novel,  so  deeply  Impreesed  the  historian 
Thierry — be  to  some  extent  an  exaggeration  of  the  feelings 
which  actually  prevailed  between  the  two  races  imder 
Bichard  L,  yet  neither  does  this  inaccuracy  affect  the  mb- 
atantial  trnthfolnesB  and  iostntctiveDeas  of  the  historic 
tableau^  nor,  if  it  did,  would  the  tragic  passages  which 
describe  the  siege  of  the  casUe  of  Front-de-Boeof  exercise  an 
inferior  fascination.  Bat,  secondly,  the  real  meaning  of  M. 
Taine's  chaige  is,  not  that  Scott  has  mis-read  history,  but 
that  he  has  not  read  it  from  the  special  philosophical  stand- 
poiat  of  M.  Taine.  He  did  not  read  it  in  the  conviction 
of  the  relativity  of  all  events,  nor  regard  it  simply  as  the 
evolution  of  the  Welt-Oeiat,  nor  believe  that  human  society, 
through  the  stages  of  theology  and  metaphysics,  advances 
inevitably  to  the  bourn  of  positive  sciences  Bat  it  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  these  views  of  history  will  not  prove 
more  ephemeral  than  the  simpler  conceptions  which  pos- 
sessed the  mind  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
ldis>  Reference  was  made  above  to  the  commencement  of  the 
^ify,  JSdiaburffh  ItmiM  in  1802.  Hw  tmdencies  of  thoi^t 
whidi  distingaished  its  founders  were  of  so  remarkable  a 
character, — ezerdsed  so  marked  an  effect  on  the  philosophy, 
the  le^slatiou,  and  even  the  literature  irf  their  times, — and 
•n>  still  BO  influential,  that  some  attempt  to  analyse  and 
describe  them  must  be  mad&  There  were  varieties  of 
(pinion  among  the  writers  for  this  celebrated  review  from 
the  first;  amongst  them  were  mere  Whigs  and  mere 
literary  critics,  but  that  which  gave  it  a  bai^bone  was  its 
bang  partially  the  organ  of  a  party,  known  some  years 
later  by  the  name  of  "Philosophical  Radicals,"  This 
school  took  its  philosophy  from  Locke,  Bentbam,  and  Adam 
SmitL  It  held  that  the  old  systems  which  admitted  the 
principle  of  anUiority  were  for  ever  rained  and  discredited, 
that,  as  government  was  an  affair  of  contract,  so  religion 
was  an  affair  of  evidence,  and  that,  since  the  same  evidence 
was  estimated  differently  by  different  minds,  the  right 
course  was,  to  confine  religion  within  the  domain  of  the 
mdiridual  conacience,  tolerating  all  forms  of  it  not  anti- 
social, bnt  giTing  political  prominence  to  none.  Coleridge, 
in  an  eloqaeut  work  published  in  1829,^  supnorted  the 
theory  of  a  national  church,  not  as  the  channel  for  teaching 
religious  truth,  but  as  providing  a  machinery  for  diffusing 
caltore  and  enlightenment,  as  well  as  teaching  morality  by 
example,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Tbta  view  was  too  P}atonic  for  the  school  we  are  now  con- 
•dering — which,  however,  did  not  attack  the  already 
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eneting  estabUshed  ehnrch,  bnt  contented  itself  mthinw^ 
ing  th^  its  clergy  ehonld  be  vigilantly  eontidled  \ff  tlw 
state)  lest  they  should  teach  priudplee  or  praeUces  inooB- 
sistent  with  the  general  good.  Churches  u«y  legerded  u 
decrepit  and  perishing  institnticns ;  it  was  the  state  which, 
in  their  eyes,  flourished  in  immortal  yonth;  and  their 
hopes  of  future  good  we^  involved  in  Uie  deralopmsat  irf 
ci-nlization  under  its  auspices,  dey  believed  in  the  gradul  | 
advance  and  perfectibility  of  the  race  through  the  opeiatica  1 
of  wise  institutions,  ftuthering  the  free  play  of  all  the 
human  faculties,  while  guaranteeing  the  order  and  stsbiHty 
of  society.  The  happiness  tJiat  would  thence  arise,  coonit 
ing  in  the  realization  of  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  grssteit 
number,"  they  regarded  as  tiie  satisfoction  eothunuB 
and  the  goal  of  effort  To  political  eccmomy,  that  eminent^ 
lay  study,  and  to  the  davuopment  <tf  fhyaical  science,  tbij 
looked  for  the  measures  and  the  means  xegolBte  fat  » 
attainment  of  this  happinesL  Moreover,  sinee^  EroaL-then 
point  of  view,  there  was  nothing  absolute  in-moral  saoelioo^ 
it  was  ridiculous  for  a  nation  to  hamper  itself  adhereoer 
to  engagements  contracted  by  a  former  generation,  on  the 
plea  of  national  honour,  if  such  adherence  was  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  living  Views  of  this  kind,  b^a> 
ning  even  then  to  be  propounded,  drew  from  Burke  the  ei> 
clamation  that  the  "age  of  chivalry  was  past,' and  that 
"that  of  sophists,  economists,  and  ealcalatois  had  too- 
ceeded."  The  study  of  social  grievances,  and  of  the  n»ao> 
of  removing  them,  assumed  a  prominent  place  among  their  i 
objects,  a^  gave  rise  to  much  laudable  and  beniBfioil  ! 
activity.  On  humanitarian  grounds  they  supported  tit 
agitation  against  slavery  which  Christian  pmlanthropiiU 
like  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce.  had  commenced  from  1 
religions  motive.  Senior  occupied  himself  witii  the  srik  ' 
of  the  old  poor-law;  Frauds  Homer  became  •  great 
authority  on  finance ;  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  took  up  tlis 

'  reform  o£  our  criminal  jurisprudence ;  Ricardo,  J.  S.  UiD, 
and  M'CuIloch  studied  the  laws  of  the  creation  and  di»- 
tribatton  of  wealth,  and  demonstrated  the  impolicy  of 
strictions  on  trsda    The  benefits  of  national  edncation 
began  to  be  seen  and  enforced ;  and  Lancaster  and  EeH 
entered  upon  useful  labours  connected  with  the  orgaDi» 
tion  of  spools  tad  the  Baj^ly  of  teachers.  Haniet 
Martinean  wrote  popular  tain,  and  Elliott  **C(ti)Jsv 
Rhymes,"  in  order  to  mdoctiin^  tha  multitude  with  ioand 
views  on  economical  questions.    In  shorty  all  the  good  was  I 
done  or  attempted  which  men  starting  from  the  bsna  of 
empirical  philosophy  could  do  or  attempt;  whaterer  w  1 
outside  the  range  of  that  idulosophy  was  n^^ected. 

There  is  someUiing  rather  sadc^ung  in  Uie  oontemplstioa 
of  the  careen  of  most  of  the  eminent  litenzj  men  of  flii 
epoch.    Byron  and  Shelley  were  out  off  in  the  flow*  of 
their  days ;  Sonthe/s  overtasked  brain  gave  wqr 
years  before  his  death,  and  the  same  fate  befdl  Iieltid^ 

.'gifted  singer,  Thomas  lAoon.  Scott^  mined  throng  too 
much  haste  to  be  rich,  literally  worked  himself  to  death  to 
dear  off  the  mountein  of  liability  which  his  implicatioa  is 
Ballantyne'a  failure  had  thrown  upon  him.  Coleridge, 
though  he  lived  to  old  age,  had  weakened  a  will  orighisU/ 
irresolute,  and  shattered  nerves  originally  over-sensitive  hy 
the  fatal  practice  of  opium-eating;  in  the  time  ofgKj 
hairs  he  subsided  into  a  dreamy  talker  about  "sum-in 
ject"  and  "  om-in-ject"'  Wordsworth  alone  preserved  to 
the  last  an  unimpaired  sanity  of  mind  and  body,  for  wliicli  %A 
he  might  thank  the  simplicity  and  serenity  of  his  life  in' 
Westmoreland,  where  he  settled  on  his  return  from  Fisiua 
Rapt  in  profound  meditation,  he  communed  among  the 
mouDtaiaB  with  the  spirit  of  tha  universe ;  and  the  hesuty 
of  the  crag,  the  tarn,  the  fiower,  transmitted  itself,,throagk 
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Iha  lipi  of  natan'i  poet-prieat,  into  rene  of  wondroos 
ndody.  Whan  the  period  of  inapiratioD  waa  paat,  he 
tfoatXj  eooformed  to  the  religion  and  poUtios  of  hia  neigh* 
boon,  and  wrote  mnch  in  aupport  of  them ;  bnl  these  later 
vorka  are  pitched  in  a  lower  key. 

Binoe  the  death  of  Scott,  the  power  of  literature^  eom- 
biaad  with  jonmaliam,  haa  been  eontinnally  on  the  ria« 
lite  noreliata,  wl&le  deacribing,  have  modified  onr  aociat 
enatoma ;  the  eaBayiita  hare  been  inatniiDeotal  in  bringing 
aboBt  politioal  reforma ;  the  poet*  hare  atirred, — geneiaUy 
to  thonghts  and  deairee  of  ohmnge, — the  impreaaiUe  hearts 
of  the  yoong.  The  power  of  art  over  the  human  mind,  aad 
ib  influenoe  in  dsteraiDing  the  aapeota  of  life,  hare  been, 


in  all  Eagliah-apealiDg  conntrica,  declining  while  that  of 
literature  haa  boen  advanolDg.  Whether  this  partioolac 
diatribution  of  the  masterinfloencca  that  affect  manldnil 
will  eontinvi  to  prevail,  or  whether  art  ia  deatined  to  regain 
among  us  a  portion  of  ita  early  power,  and  the  away  ct 
literature  to  be  eorreapondingly  restricted,  ia  a  qoeitiiai 
which  the  future  must  decide. 

Sm  H&Iluii'i  TittroducHon  to  iht  LiUraiun  if  Xurojn;  Wartoo'e 
SMorf  of  EnglUA  Pottry;  Morloy's  SmUA  WriUn;  Grela'a 
SihtlclM  Angtl-taetuitehtit  iWf;  tb»  Banedlotin*  Bistoirt 
LaUrair*  d*  la  Franc*,  vilh  lU  ooattDUliona ;  Froi  Ward'i  Bt»' 
tors  DrawuUio  LiUralurn  CoUUr'a  f  Msry  af  SngtM  Dramaila 
Polity!  Enlght'i  SAaiuptni  a  Heffrapkjfj  Spanoe'a  A»*edot»»t 
Colondgo'a  Liitrarj/  StMaiMM,  (T.  A.) 
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pw  EKGRATIKa.  The  Ttrb  m^w  u  an  old  Frencli 
worfi  adopted  by  the  EngHah  lanenage,  in  which  it  bears 
li  the  preaent  day  but  one  ngnineatitm,  that  of  marking 
by  ittduoiL  In  old  English  the  wt»d  was  naed  in  other 
asBtai^  with  which  wo  need  not  now  trouble  the  reader,  and 
the  Tub  tnffrawtr  in  modem  French,  naed  for  a  boat  when 
■he  nma  her  keel  into  the  beach  or  for  a  cart  when  its 
vhsals  Btielt  in  the  mnd  of  a  soad  or  the  sand  oS  a  river,  is 
t  £fliHenk  word,  being  derired  Iron  ffrht,  the  sasde  of  sea 
«  riw,  which  eomes  bom  tha  Frovenfal  ffrava,  the  bed 
of  a  torrenl^  and  is  nearly  related  to  die  EngUah  j^avd. 
Oar  "g-gH-**  verb  te  tngravt  belongs  to  a  large  family  of 
woids  in  many  Western  langnagea,  the  Anglo-Saxon  form 
^/e*  being  lamarkable  for  ita  similarity  to  the  Greek 
•ffii^aw,  Littr4  affirms  that  the  lAtin  worda  9erib«r»  and 
•rro&f  are  alao  etymologicaUy  related  to  the  Terb  graver , 
and  it  ia  evident  that  there  ia  a  close  eoDDSotion  between 
trroij,  a  inrrow,  and  the  hollow  cuttings  produced  by  an 
engmver  with  his  tooU  The  grav*  in  which  the  dead  are 
bi^ed  is  also  oonnected  with  these  words  both  by  Ita 
neaiung  and  ita  etymology.  The  idea  iA  a  farrow  or 
cottiag  ia  essential  lo  engraving,  much  more  essential  than 
lay  artistio  ide&  The  rudest  mark  which  is  out  into  the 
snbatance  of  anything  ia  really  an  engravir.g,  whilst  the 
Boat  admirable  drawing  which  dt>ea  not  cut  into  tb9  aurface 
h  aok  ongnving  at  all.    When  Old  Mortality  deepened 


the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  of  the  Cuvenanters  he 
was  strictly  doing  engraver'i  work,  though  of  a  coarse 
kind.  In  like  manner  the  perales  of  remote  antiquity 
who  chiselled  their  writing  and  drawing  m  slabs  of  stone^ 
were  in  the  strictest  sense  engravers,  though  thecoonectioa 
between  thnr  rude  perframanoe  and  tlie  refined  workmaiip 
ship  which  is  beetowed  on  ft  modern  Tignetlo  may  not  at 
first  sight  be  very  obvion^  On  the  other  hand,  a 
lithograph  is  not  an  wignving.  neither  p  a  photofl^ph, 
nor  a  photographio  antotype;  bat  the  appUcationa  <tf 
photograph7  which  are  known  as  UUoyrapun  and 
photoyrawitrt  an  reaHj  engravini^  because  in  these 
processee  the  sorfaoe  of  the  metal  plate  is  eaten  into  or 
lowered.  For  the  same  reason  etching  may  be  coireotly 
included  ncdsr  the  geuerio  term  engraving  and  an  etcher 
ia  called  in  French  a  gravtur  d  ttavforU,  an  engraver  by 
moBDS  of  acid. 

Engraving  may  then  be  defined  as  writing  or  drawing  in  ^^^^ 
which  the  marks  are  produced  by  removing  a  portion  of 
the  subatance  on  which  the  writing  or  drawing  is  made, 
instead  of  by  rimply  at&ining  or  discokmring  it  as  ink  and 
lead  pencil  do,  or  covering  it  with  an  opaqne  or  transparent 
pigmeot  as  in  oil-painting. 

The  idea  of  moJtiplication  by  ^ninting,  or  by  caating  (as 
in  aeol  engraving),  ia  a  mere  accidental  suggestion  and  ne( 
an  essential  part  of  the  ark    Engraving  preceded  prtating;,^ 
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tnd  is  BtiU  mncb  osed  without  any  connAction  with 
prioting,  as  in  the  chased  omamentatiOQ  of  ailrer  plate, 
fire-arms,  jewellerjr,  and  other  objects  of  loxnry. 

It  i»  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  confine 
onraelTea  strictly  to  engraving  as  one  of  the  fine  art*.  Its 
present  poaittDn  is  almost  nniversally  secondary  to  paint- 
ing. The  engraver,  in  tiie  fine  arts,  is  almost  invariably 
occupied  in  translating  the  works  of  painters,  as  by  bu 
intervention  they  can  afterwards,  at  least  in  translation,  be 
widely  diaaeminated  by  the  press. 
PriiKiPki  There  are  several  difi'erent  varieties  of  engraving,  the 
2^**'*  chief  of  which  are— (1)  Line  engraving  on  metal  plates, 
tmiog.  nst^y  of  cOTtper  or  iteel,  in  which  ^e  line  is  always 
incised ;  (2)  Etching,  naoally  on  metal,  ia  which  the  lines 
are  corroded  by  means  o{  acid ;  (3)  Uezzotint,  in  which 
there  are  no  lines  whatever,  bnt  mly  shades  produced  by 
roQj^ening  tike  rarfaca  die  metal ;  and  (4)  Woodcut,  in 
whkh  the  lines  which  print  black  have  to  be  left  in  relief, 
whiUt  the  nufaca  xomu  them  ii  eat  away. 

Theae  primaiy  ^edinical  omditiona  have  an  irreditiUs 
inflnenoa  eTea  npon  the  nmbd  <[tulitie8  eriiibited  in  the 
different  kinds  A  engraviiu;.  Eadi  kind  is  faTonrable  to 
certain  mental  statu,  and  unfavourable  to  others,  each 
being  iiLitadf  in  artirtie  u  well  u  a  technical  discipline. 
A  liift  en^TW  will  not  see  or  think  like  an  etcher,  nor 
in  etcher  like  tn  eugravv  ™  mezsotint;  tad  the  eon- 
seqnenoe  of  this  differenoei  is  that  tito  manner  in  iriUoh  a 
line  hat  to  be  ont  has  a  grnt  iiT*fl^*p**  in  determining  the 
direction  of  ortistie  taste  and  feeliuf^  Nor  Is  thisinflnotes 
confined  to  the  eDgrKTOs  thMnselves.  The  enormoas 
multiplication  <i  Iheir  works  by  printing  makes  engravers 
only  aeotmd  to  writers  in  their  power  over  piiUio  taste, 
which  they  can  refine  or  vitiato  by  spreading  refined  ta 
vulgar  interpretations  of  pictures, 
"niere  is  no  inherent  reasott  why  engraving  should  be 
BnmT.  nsed  only  to  translate  paiidang;'  llo'early  engravers  were 
i^enV  often  oiiginal  artists  who  worked  out  dengns  ci  their  own, 
{(i^**  but  in  course  of  time  a  oommerdal  reason  prevailed  over 
originality.  It  was  found  that  a  well-known  picture 
assured  the  sale  of  an  engraving  from  it  beforehand, 
wlureas  an  engraving  which  Btood  raitirely  on  its  own 
merits  came  into  the  world  without  advantages,  and  had  its 
own  way  to  make.  Besides  this,  the  engraver  wHo  copied 
a  picture  saved  himself  all  the  trouble  of  thinking  out  and 
oompoeing  the  design,  which  he  found  ready  to  his  hand. 
The  same  reasons  have  prevailed  against  orij^nal  etching 
in  oar  own  day.  There  has  been  a  great  revival  of  .etching 
daring  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  especially  on  the 
Continent,  and  many  artists  have  acquired  very  grep,  <  skill 
in  this  mode  of  engraving.  It  was  hoped,  at  first,  that 
they  would  employ  their  skill  upon  original  works,  bnt  the 
convenience,  both  of  ^publisheis  and  etchers,  soon  led  them 
to  employ  etching,  as  engraving  had  been  employed  before, 
almost  ezclnsively  in  tr^slating  pictures.  We  cannot  but 
deplore  this  subordination  of  engraving  to  painting ;  and 
When  we  recur  to  the  great  engravers  of  past  times  who 
composed  and  invented  their  own  works,  it  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  regret  that  they  have  left  so  very  few  successois. 

Although  we  mentioned  the  four  chief  kinds  of  engrav- 
ing in  the  order  of  what  is  nsnally  considered  to  be  their 
relative  importance,  putting  line  engraving  in  the  first  place 
and  woodcut  in  the  last,  this  is  not  the  chronological  order 
of  their  discovery.  Woodcut  is  the  oldest  kind  of  engrav- 
ing  from  which  impressions  were  printed,  and  must  there- 
fore be  taken  first  in  a  paper  of  tlus  kind,  which  proposes 
to  deal  only  with  engraving  for  the  {ffesa. 


woodcuts  are  printed  is  the  most  obvious  of  all  the  kinds 
of  printing.  If  a  block  of  wood  is  inked  witha  gnasj-  ink 
and  then  preaaed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  ink  fton  the 
block  will  be  transferred  at  once  to  the  paper,  on'whicli 
we  shall  have  a  black  patch  exactly  the  eiee  and  shape  of 
the  inked  surface.  Now,  suppose  that  the  simple  Chlnoe 
who  first  discovered  this  was  Ingenious  enough  to  go  a 
step  further,  it  would  evidently  oocni  to  him  that  If  ono  of 
the  elaborate  signs,  each  of  which  in  his  own  language  stood 
for  a  word,  were  drawn  upon  the  block  of  wood,  in  revetse, 
and  thctn  tbe  whole  of  the  white  wooi  eufficienUy  out  swa; 
to  leave  the  sign  in  relief,  an  iinfigo  of  it  might  be  taken,  oo  nr*'* 
the  paper  much  more  quickly  than  the  sign  could  be  co[ded 
with  a  oamel-hair  brush  and  Indian  ink.  No  sooner  hsd 
this  experiment  been  tried  and  found  to  answer  than  Uock- 
printing  was  discovnred,  and  from  the  printing  of  ngns  to 
the  printing  of  rude  images  of  things,  exactly  in  the  ssme 
manner,  the  step  was  so  ea^  that  it  must  have  been  msda 
insensibly.  Wood  engraving,  then,  is  really  nothing 
tiiat  primitive  Uock-cuttinff  which  prepared  for  the  printa 
thelsttnsin  zelitf  now  re^acsd  movable  t7peB,anddM 
on^  diffeienoe  between  a  delicate  mbdonwoDdeot  andthi 
rude  lettws  in  tiie  first  nmted  books  ii  a  diffemee  of 
artistio  skill  and  knowlsdgft  Jn  CStinese  and  Jtcfam 
woodonts  w«  ean  stOl  recognise  tnditioos  of  beatmaot 
which'  come  fimm  the  dengning  of  tiuir  written  chancten. 
The  msin  elements  of  «  (Aiiuse  or  a  Japanese  woodo^ 
nninflnenoed  by  Eunipesa  ezam^  are  dashing  or  deliesis 
outlines  and  marldiigB  <d  various  tibioknesf^  exactly  sash  u 
a  clever  writer  with  the  brush  would  mske'wtth  ms^Lidln 
ink  or  vermilion.  Often  we  gtf  a  peiiei^y  Uaek  falot,  et 
quisitely  shaped  and  fuU  of  carefol  porpoH^  and  tin 
broad  vigorous  blacks  are  quite  in  harauoiy  with  tile  kW 
of  printing  for  which  wood  engraving  is  intended. 

It  baa  not  hitherto  been  aatiaEactoi^  ascertained  whttlw  « 
wood  engraving  came  to  Europe  from  the  East  or  wis  re  Y% 
disoDvered  by  some  European  artificer.'  The  precise  dak 
of  the  first  European  woodcut  is  also  a  matter  of  doub^ 
but  here  we  have  certain  data  which  at  least  set  limits  ta 
the  possibihty  of  error.  European  wood  eirgraving  dstes 
certainly  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  century.  II 
used  to  be  believed  that  a  cut  pf  St  Chrietopher,  very 
rudely  executed,  and  dated  1423,  was  the  Ada^a  of  sQ  ou 
woodcuts,  but  subsequent  investigations  have  shaken  tliii 
theory.  There  ia  a  cut  in  the  Brumels  library,  of  the  Viisin 
and  Child  surrouuded  by  four  saints,  which  ia  dated  14^ 
but  the  compoeition  is  so  very  elegant  and  the  drawing  bo 
refined  and-  beautiful,  that  one  has  a  di£Soalty  in  belieriog 
the  date,  though  it  is  received  as  authentic.  '  tha  ^ugi? 
and  Child  of  the  Paris  library  is  without  dato,  but  ia  sop 
posed,  apparently  with  reason,  to  be  earlier  tiian  either  of 
the  two  we  have  mentioned ;  and  M.  Delaborde  has  proved 
that  two  cuts  were  printed  in  1406.  The  Virgin  and  QlBi) 
at  Paris  may  be  taken  as  a  good  representative  spedmea  of 
very  early  Eoropeau-wood  engraving.  It  is  simple'  ut,  but 
not  bad  art  liie  forms  are  drawn  in  bold  thick  lines,  sod 
the  black  blot  is  used  with  much  effect  in  the  hallows  tad 
recesses  of  the  design,'  Beyond  this  there  is  no  shadisg. 
Bude  as  the  work  is,  the  artist  has  expressed  ezqoisitf 
maternal  tenderoess  in  the  pressure  of  theTirgia'sdicek  to 
that  of  the  Child,  whilst  the. attitude  of  the  CSiild  itasU, 
with  its  foot  in  its  hand  and  its  arm  round  the  mother^ 
neck,  is  most  true  to  nature,  as  is  the  pose  of  the  other 
foot  against  the  mother's  arm,  and  also  tlu»  baby-like  beni- 
ing  and  twisting  of  the  kgh  The  Tugin  is  cfowned,  ssd 
stands  against  a  niohe4ike  deeoratiMi  wftii  pinmcUs  si 
often  seen  in  iUluninated  manuscripts.  In  the  woodcal 
this  architeotuil  decoratim  is  boldly  but  effsctivtiy  drawn. 
Here,  then,  wejmve  real  artalread^^artiuduihi^nieA 
both  vigour  of  sl^le  afitfetliwWiiai  aWWyglt: 


Wood  Sngraruiff. 

It  is  nattiral  that  wood  engraving  ahoold  have.oceoired 
first  to  the  prinutive  mind,  Mesnse  the  manner  in  which 
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Hie  nrj  earltost  vood  engrftTing  consisted  of  oatUnes 
and  vliite  spacea  with  smaller  black  apacea,  but  ahading  ia 
rsra  or  abaent.  Before  passing  to  abaded  woodcuts  we 
may  mention  a  kind  of  wood  engraving  practised  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  by  a  French  engraver,  often 
tailed  Bernard  Milnet,  though  his  name  ia  a  matter  of 

^  doubt,  and  hy  other  engravsra  nearer  the  beginning  of  that 
century.  This  method  is  called  the  eriblS,  a  word  for 
which  there  is  no  convenient  translation  in  English.  It 
means,  riddled  with  tmall  kolea,  as  a  target  may  be  riddled 
vith  tmall  shoL  The  effect  of  light  and  dark  ia  produced 
in  this  kind  of  engraving  by  sinking  a  great  number 'of 
roiuidlioles  of  different  diameters  in  the  substance  of  the 
wood,  which,  of  course,  all  come  white  in  the  printing ;  it 
k,  in  short,  a  aort  of  stippling  in  white.  When  a  more 
advanced  kind  of  wood  engraving  bad  become  prevalent  tha 
<riUi  was  no  longar  uaed'for  general  purposes,  but  it  waa 
retained  for  tbo  grounds  of  decorative  wood  engraving, 
beiag  used  occasionally  in  borders  for  pages,  in  printers' 
marks,  and  other  def  <gna,  which  were  survivala  in  black  and 
vbita  of  the  ancient  art  of  illuminating.  Curiously 
eaough^  this  kind  of  wood  engraving,  though  long  diauscd 
for  purposes  of  ar^  has  of  late  yeara  been  revived  vrith  ez- 
eelleet  effect  for  scientifio  purposes.  It  ia  now  the  accepted 
method  of  illustration  for  astronomical  books.  The  black 
given  by  the  untouched  wooden  block  represents  the  night 
iky,  and  the  holea,  amaller  or  larger,  represent  in  white  the 
■tan  and  planets  of  lesser  or  greater  magnitude.  The  pro- 
cess is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  this  purpose,  being  so  chetp, 
npid,  and  simple,  that  it  will  probably  never  be  superseded. 
The  objections  to  it  for  artistic  purposes  are,  however,  so 
obvious  that  they  were  soon  perceived  even  by  the 
Botrained  critical  faculty  of  the  earlier  workmen,  who 
taroed  their  attention  to  woodcut  in  simple  black  lines,  in- 
cluding ontUne  and  shading.    In  early  work  the  outline  is 

;  finn  and  Tery  cUatinc^  being  thicker  ia  line  than  the 
■hading  and  in  the  shading  the  lines  are  simple,  witbont 

I-  cntis-hatcbiDgs,  as  the  workmen  found  it  easier  and  more 
nttnral  to  ti&e  out  a  white  line-like  space  between  two 
[nrallel  or  nearly  parallel  black  lines  than  to  out  out  the 
twenty  or  thirty  small  vhite  lozenges  into  which  the  same 
space  would  have  been  divided  by  cross-listchings.  The 
«uly  work  would  also  sometimsa  retain  the  simple  black 
pttdi  which  we  find  in  Japanese  woodents,  for  example,  in 
the  Chri^mas  Dancers  ctf  Wohlgemuth  all  the  shoes  ore 
blade  patches,  though  there  ia  no  diacriminetion  of  local 
colour  in  anytiiing  else.  A  precise  parallel  to  this  treat- 
ment ia  to  be  found  in  a  Japanese  woodcut  of  the  Wild 
Bou  and  Hare  ^ren  hy  Aim4' Humbert  in  his  book  on 
JapaBj  in  which  the  boar  has  a  cap  which  is  a  perfectly 
bia^  patch  diongh  all  other  local  colour  is  omitted.  The 
similarity  of  method  between  Wohlgemuth  and  the 
Japaoese  artist  is  so  close  that  they  both  take  pleasure  in 
drawing  thin  black  lines  at  a  little  distance  from  the  patch 
and  foUowing  its  shape  like  a  border.  In  course  of  time, 
as  wood  engravers  became  mora  expert,  they  were  not  so 
eatefnl  to  spare  themaelvea  trouble  and  pains,  and  then 
erou-hatcfaioga  were  introduced,  but  at  first  more  as  a 
variety  to  relieve  the  eye  than  as  a  common  method  of 
•hading.  In  the  1 6th  century  a  aimple  kind  of  wood 
engraving  reached  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection  that 
the  best  work  of  that  time  has  never  been  surpassed  in  its 
own  way.  We  intend  very  shortly  to  render  f  uU  justice  to 
the  highly  developed  skill  of  modern  wood  engravers  ;  but 
it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  16th  century  the  art  etood  more 
on  ita  own  merits  than  it  does  now,  respected  itaelf  more, 
sad  affijrmed  itself  without  imitating  other  arts. 

Wood  engraving  in  the  16th  century  waa  much  more  con- 
ventional than  it  is  in  the  present  day,  and  this  very  con- 
ventionalism enabled  it  to  express  what  it  had  to  express 


witl:  greater  decision  and  power.  The  wood  engraver  in' 
those  days  waa  free  from  many  difficult  conditions  which  wood 
hamper  hia  modern  successor.  He  did  not  care  in  the  least  f***^^' 
about  aerial  perBpectiwa,  and  nobody  expected  him  to  core  the  letb 
about  it ;  he  did  not  trouble  hia  mind  about  local  colour, 
but  generally  omitted  it,  sometimes,  however,  giving  it  here 
and  there,  but  only  when  it  suited  his  fancy.  As  for  light- 
and-shada,  ha  shaded  only  when  ho  wanted  to  give  relief, 
but  never  worked  out  anything  like  a  studied  and  balanced 
effect  of  light-aud-shade,  nor  did  he  feel  any  responsibility 
about  the  matter.  What  he  really  cared  for,  and  generally 
attained,  was  a  firm,  clear,  aimpls  kind  of  drawing,  con- 
ventional in  its  indifference  to  the  mystery  of  nature  and 
to  the  poetic  eentiment  which  comes  to  ns  from  that 
mystery,  but  by  no  means  indifferent  to  fact,  of  a  decided 
and  tangible  kind.  Tne  wood  engraving  of  the  16th 
century  was  a  singularly  positive  art,  as  positive  as  carving ; 
indeed,  most  of  the  famous  woodcuts  of  that  time  might 
be  translated  into  carved  panels  without  much  losa  of  char- 
acter. Their  complete  independence  of  pictorial  conditions 
might  be  illustrated  by  many  examples.  In  Dilrer's  Salu- 
tation the  dark  blue  of  the  sky  above  the  Alpine  mountains 
is  translated  by  dark  shading,  but  ao  for  is  this  piece  of 
local  colour  from  being  carried  oat  in  the  rest  of  the  com-  ^oa. 
position  that  the  important  foreground  figures,  with  their 
draperies,  are  shaded  as  if  they  were  statues  in  plaster  of 
Paris.  Again,  the  sky  itself  is  false  in  its  shading,  for  it  is 
without  gradation,  but  the  ahading  upon  it  has  a  purpose, 
which  is  to  prevent  the  upper  part  of  the  composition  from 
looking  too  empty,  and  the  conventionalism  of  wood 
engraving  waa  ao  accepted  in  those  days  that  the  artist 
could  have  recourse  to  this  expedient  in  defiance  alike  of 
pictorial  harmony  and  of  natural  troth.  In  Holbein's^ 
admirable  series  of  small  well-filled  compositions,  the 
Dance  of  Death,  the  firm  and  matterof-faet  drawing  is 
ac«>mpanied  1^  a  sort  of  light-end-shade  adopted  simply 
for  eonrenience,  with  as  little  reference  to  natnral  truth  as  g*i^a( 
mi^t  be  expected  in  a  stsined-glsss  window.  There  is  *  , 
a  most  interesting  series  of  Uttle  woodcuts  drawn  and 
engraved  in  the  16th  centniy  by  J.  Amman  as  illustrstions 
of  the  different  handicrafts'  and  trades,  and  entitled  The 
Baker,  The  Miller,  The  Bntcher,  and  so  on.  Nothing  is 
more  striking  in  this  valnaUe  series  than  the  remarkable  n»id'^ 
closeness  mith  which  the  artist  observed  eveiything  in  tha  <"*'^ 
nature  of  a  hard  fact,  such  as  the  shape  of  a  hatchet  or  a 
Bi»de ;  but  he  sees  no  mystery  anywhere— he  can  draw 
leaves  bat  not  foliage,  feathers  but  not  plumage,  locks  but 
not  hair,' a  hiU  but  n'»t  a'  landscape.  In  the  Witches' 
Kitchen,  a  woodcnt  by  Baldung  Or^n  of  Strasbnrg,  dated 
1510,  the  steam  rising  from  the  pot  is  so  hard  that  it  haa 
the  appearance  of  two  trunks  of  trees  denuded  of  their 
bark,  and  makes  a  pendant  in  the  composition  to  a  real 
tree  on  the  opposite  side  which  does  not  look  more  Orna"^ 
subatantiab  The  clouds  of  ateam  round  about  the  jet  are 
like  puddings.  Nor  waa  thia  a  personal  deficiency  in 
Baldung  Grtin.  It  vras  Dilrer's  own  way  of  engmvicg 
clouds  and  vapour,  and  ell  the  engraven  of  that  timo] 
followed  it.  Their  conceptions  were  much  more  those  of^ 
a  carver  than  those  of  a  painter.  pQrer  actually  did  carve 
in  high  relief,  and  Griin's  Witches'  Kitchen  might  be  carved 
in  tite  seme  manner  without  loss;  indeed  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  aUo-rilievo  with  the  ground  tinted  darker  thaa 
the  carvings.  When  the  engravers  were  rather  draughts- 
men than  carvers,  their  drawing  was  of  a  decorative 
character.  For  example,  in  the  magnificent  portrait  of 
Christian  IIL  of  Denmark  by  Jacob  Binck,  one  of  the . 
veiy  finest  examples  of  old  wood  engraving,  the  face  ana 
beard  are  drawn  with  few  lines  and  very  powerfully,  but 
the  costume  is  treated  strictly  as  decoration,  the  lines  ot^Jl^ 
the  patterns  being  all^  given,  with  as  little  shading  J0 
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posaible*  and  wliat  sliading  tliere  is  is  Bimpte,  without 
cross-hatcbiDg. 

The  perfection  of  simple  wood  engraTing  having  been 
attakied  so'early  oa  the  16th  eenturyf  the  art  beoune 
•xtoemely  producUTe,  and  has  been  so  eTei  since.  During 
the  nth  and  18th  centuries  it  itaU  xematned  a  compara- 
tiTel7  serare  and  couTentional  form  of  art,  because  the 
workmen  shaded  as  much  as  possible  either  with  straight 
lines  or  umple  curves,  so  that  there  ma  never  much 
appearance  of  freedom.  Uodetn  wood  engraTing  is  quite 
a  disUnct  art,  being  baaed  on  different  principlei^  bnt 
between  the  two  stands  the  work  of  an  original  genius, 
BawicL  Bewick^  who  cannot  be  overlooked.  He  was  bom  in  1763, 
and  diad  in  182S.  Although  apprenticed  to  an  engevnr 
in  1767,  he  was  never  taught  to  draw,  and  got  into  ways 
end  habits  of  his  own  which  add  to  the  originalitj  ct  his 
work,  thoogh  his  defective  teaining  is  always  evident.  Hia 
work  is  Uie  more  genuine  from  his  habit  of  engraving  his 
own  deugne,  which  left  him  perfect  freedom  of  interpreta- 
tion, but  the  gemiineneas  of  it  is  not  only  of  the  land  which 
comes  from  independecce  of  spirit,  it  is  due  also  to  his 
fidelity  to  the  technical  nature  of  the  proceaa,  a  fidelity 
very  rare  in  the  art.  The  reader  will  remember  that  in 
wood  engraving  every  cutting  prints  whit^  and  every  space 
left  untouched  prints  blac^  Simple  black  lines  are 
obtained  by  cutting  ont  white  lines  or  spaces  between 
tiiem,  and  crossed  black  lines  have  to  be  obtained  by 
laboriously  cutting  out  all  the  white  lozenges  between 
them.  In  Bewick's  cuts  white  lines  are  abundant  and  are 
often  croBSed,  but  black  lines  are  never  crossed ;  he  is  also 
quite  willing  to  utilize  the  black  space,  as  the  Japanese 
wood  engravers,  and  Diirer's  master  Wohlgemuth  used  to 
da  The  side  of  the  fiying-pan  in  the  vignette  of  the  Cat 
and  the  Monaa  is  treated  precisely  on  their  principles,  so 
precisely  indeed  that  we  have  the  line  at  the  edge  for  a 
border.  In  the  vignette  of  the  Fisherman,  at  the  end  of 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Memoir,  the  spacQ  of  dark 
shade  under  the  bushes  is  left  quite  black,  whilst  the 
leaves  and  twigs,  and  the  rod  and  line  too,  are  all  drawn 
in  pure  white  lines.  Bewick,  indeed,  was  more  careful  in 
his  adherence  to  the  technical  conditions  of  the  art  than 
any  of  the  primitive  woodcutters  except  tho3o  who  worked 
in  eriblS  and  who  used  white  lines  as  V7oll  as  their  dots. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  fishing-net  is  an  ezcellent  test  of  this 
disposition.  In  the  interesting  aeries  by  J,  Amman 
illustrating  the  crafts  and  trades  of  the  l€th  coutury,  there 
is  a  cut  of  a  man  fishing  in  a  river,  from  a  small  punt,  with 
a  net.  The  net  comes  dark  against  tho  light  surface  of 
the  river,  and  Amman  took  the  trouble  to  cut  a  white 
lozenge  for  every  mcsL  Bewick,  in  one  of  hia  vignettes, 
^man  represents  a  fisherman  mending  bin  nsts  by  the  oide  of  a 
^wick.  Btream.  Along  net  is  hung  to  dry  on  four  upright  sticks, 
but  to  avoid  the  troubb  of  cutting  out  the  lozenges, 
Bewick  artfully  contrives  his  arrangement  of  light  and 
shade  so  that  the  net  shall  be  tn  light  against  a  space  of 
black  shade  under  some  bushes.  TUs  permits  him  to  cut 
every  string  of  the  net  in  white,  according  to  his  practice 
of  using  the  white  line  whenevn  he  cooJd.  He  used  it 
wuia  with  great  ability  in  the  scales  of  his  fisL,  but  this  was 
simply  from  a  regard  to  technical  convenience,  for  when 
he  engraved  on  metal  he  marked  the  scales  of  his  fish  by 
black  lines.  These  may  seem  very  trifling  considerations 
to  persons  nnacqnajpted  with  the  fine  arts,  who  may  think 
that  it  can  matter  little  whether  a  fishing-net  is  drawn  in 
black  lines  or  in  white,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  entire 
destiny  of  wood  engraving  has  depended  on  preserving  or 
rejecting  the  white  line.  Had  it  been  generally  accepted 
IS  it  was  by  Bewick,  original  artists  might  have  followed 
his  example  in  engraving  their  own  inven^ons,  because 
^tiea  wood  engraving  would  have  been  a  natural  end  com- 


paraUvely  rapid  art ;  bnt  since  the  Uaek  line  hu  been 
preferred  the  art  has  become  a  handietaft^  because  orginsl 
arUsta  have  not  time  to  cut  ont  thousands  ai  little  white 
spaces.  The  reader  may  at  once  realize  for  himadf  Qi» 
tediousnesB  of  the  process  by  comparing  tjie  ease  with 
which  one  writes  ft  page  of  manuscript  with  the  laboor 
which  would  be  involved  in  cutting  away,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  every  space,  however  minute^  whidt  tlw  pen  had 
not  Uackaned  with  iiUL 

The  two  centuries  in  which  wood  engraving  has  developed  u< 
itself  moat  remarkably  axe  tlw  16th  end  the  19th.    Wc  ^ 
have  described  the  dutiaetsr  of  16Qt  centni^  worl^  wUd 
was  easy,  as  the  wtvk  of  that  time  had  a  limited  pnipow 
uid  a  sMled  cihaiactet     It  may  not  ai^ear  so  esq^  to 
describe  the  vations  and  ""—"J*^  work  of  our  own  fime, 
bnt  it  is  animated  Iry  a  leading  idea,  which  is  nniversslity. 
Wood  engraving  m  the  19th  tentury  haa  no  special 
character  of  its  own,  nothing  IDce  Bewick's  work,  which 
had  a  character  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  process ;  bnt 
on  the  other  hc^d,  the  modem  art  is  set  to  imitate  ever; 
kind  of  engraving  and  every  kind  of  drawing.    Thus  ve  lo 
have  woodcuts  that  imitate  line  engraving,  others  that" 
copy  etching  and  even  mezzotint,  whilst  others  try  to 
imitate  the  cnuubling  touch  of  charcoal  or  of  chalk,  or  tke 
wash  of  water-colour,  or  even  the  wash  and  the  pen-Ene 
together.    The  art  is  put  to  all  sorts  o(  purposes;  and 
though  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  free,  it  is  nude  to  ^vtend 
to  a  freedom  which  the  old  mastera  would  have  rejected  u 
an  affectation.   Bapid  sketchee  are  made  on  the  block  witb 
the  pen,  and  the  modem  wood  engraver  sets  binuelf 
patiently  to  ont  out  all  the  spaces  of  white,  in  which  cue 
the  engraver  is  in  reality  lees  free  than  his  predecesew  in 
the  16th  century,  though  the  result  has  a  false  appesnnee 
of  lib^y.    The  woodcut  is  like  a  polyglot  who  has  lesmed 
to  apeak  many  other  languages  at  the  risk  of  forgettiiig  bii 
own.   And,  wonderful  as  may  be  its  powers  of  imitstion, 
it  can  only  approximate  to  the  arts  which  it  imitates;  it 
can  never  rived  each  of  them  on  its  own  ground.   It  can 
convey  the  idea  of  etching  or  water-colour,  but  not  tlieii 
quality ;  it  can  imitate  ihe  manner  of  a  line  engtaverw 
Gteel,  but  it  cannot  give  the  delicacy  of  his  linea  Whit 
ever  be  the  art  which  the  wood  engraver  imitates,  a  prsctiwl 
eye  sees  at  the  first  glance  that  Uie  result  is  nothing  but  >^ 
woodcut    Therefore^  although  we  may  admire  the  supple- 
ness of  an  art  which  can  assume  bo  many  transformstiui^ 
it  is  certain  that  these  transformations  give  little  satisfutin 
to  severe  judges.    We  are  bound,  however,  to  acknowledge 
that  in  manual  skill  and  in  variety  of  resource  modem 
wood  engravers  far  excel  their  predecessors.    A  Bel^ 
wood  engraver,  Stephana  Pannemaker,  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  of  1876  a  woodcut  entitled  La  Baigneus^  wbidi 
astonished  the  art-world  by  die  amaring  perfectiiHi  of  it< 
method,  all  the  delicate  modelling     a  nude  figure  being  ru 
rendered  by  simple  modulations  of  unbroken  line.  Both 
English  and  French  puhliea^ns  abound  in  striking  {mob 
of  skilL    The  modern  art,  as  exhibited  in  theee  paUies- 
tions,  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  seetionB,  one 
depending  upon  line,  in  which:  case  the  black  line  of  a  pa 
sketch  is  caraf  ully  preserved,  and  the  other  depending  i^  i 
tone,  when  the  tones  of  a  sketch  with  the  brush  are  toai-  j 
lated  by  the  wood  engraver  into  shades  obtained  is  his  ewB  | 
way  by  the  burin.     The  first  <A  theee  methods  reqnini 
extreme  oars^  skill,  and  patience,  but  make*  little  dnuad  ! 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  artist;  the. second  leaves  liin 
more  free  to  interpret,  but  he  cannot  do  this  lij^tly  with* 
out  understanding  both  tone  and  texture.    The  woodcel* 
in  Dora's  Don  QuixoU  are  done  by  each  method  alteiDitelyt , 
many  of  the  designs  having  been  sketched  with  a  penupor 
Uie  block,  whilst  others  are  shaded  witj^  a  bnsh  in  IndiiD 
ink  and  white,  the  bt^eN9»-sa^t@^(Qot«ipietii« 
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tUe  sIiAdes  of  the  braah.     In  the  pen  drtmings  the  lines 
ars  Dora's,  ia  the  briuh  drawings  the  linea   are  the 
IlKB  eogranr'a.    In  the  night  scenea  M,  Pisan  has  usnaUy 
adopted  Bewick's  system  of  white  lines,  the  block  beiug 
left  ontooched  in  its  bbc^est  whererer  the  effect  permitted, 
wi.   Modern  English  wood  eagraricg  shows  to  great  advantage 
in  Koch  newspapers  as  the  Illustrated  London  Kews  and  the 
f"^  Graphic,  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  and  also  in 
Tignettes  for  book  illustration,  which  English  artisU  usually 
,      execute  with  delicacy  and  taste.     A  certain  standard  of 
nguette  engraring  was  reached  by  Mr  Edmund  Erans  in 
Stok  Mr  Birket  Foster's  edition  of  Cowper's  Ta^,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  surpassed  in  its  own  way,  either  for  delicacy 
of  tone  or  for  careful  preservation  of  the  drawing.  An 
important  extension  of  wood  engraving  in  modern  times 
has  been  due  to  the  invention  of  compound  bltrcica. 
iiB>   Formerly  a  woodcut  was  limited  in  si^e  to  the  dimensions 
Eii  of  a  block  of  boxwcod  cut  across  the  grain,  except  in  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  art,  when  commoner  woods  were 
used  ia  the  direction  of  the  grain  ;  but  in  the  present  day 
.      many  email  blocks  are  6tted  togtber  so  as  to  form  a  single 
'      large  onei    They  can  be  separated  or  joined  together  again 
at  will,  and  it  is  this  facility  which  has  rendered  possible 
tlte  npid  production  of  large  cuts  for  the  newspapers,  as 
many  cutters  work  on  the  same  subject  at  once,  each  taking 
his  own  section. 

The  process  of  modern  wood  engraving  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows.  The  surface  of  the  block  ia  lightly 
Mm  vhitened  with  Chinese  white  so  as  to  produce  a  light 
tttn  J^Uowiah  grey  tint,  and  on  this  the  artist  draws  either  with 
t  pea  if  the  work  is  intended  to  be  in  line,  or  with  a  hard 
pointed  pencil  and  a  brush  if  it  is  intended  to  be  in  shade. 
If  it  is  to  be  a  line  woodcut  the  cutter  simply  digs  out  the 
whites  with  a  sharp  burin  or  scalpel  (he  has  these  tools  of 
variooB  shapes  and  sizes),  and  that  is  all  he  has  to  do  ;  but 
if  the  drawing  on  the  wood  is  shaded  with  a  brush,  then 
the  cutter  has  to  work  upon  the  tones  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  wiU  come  relatively  true  in  the  printing.  This 
is  by  no  means  easy,  and  the  result  is  ofton  a  disappoint- 
meat,  besides  which  the  artist's  drawing  is  destroyed  in 
the  process,  so  that  it  is  now  customary  to  have  the  block 
photographed  before  the  engraver  touches  it,  when  the 
diawiojj;  ia  specially  worth  preserving.  Thia  was  done  for 
Hr  Leighton's  illostrationa  to  Romola. 

Copper  and  SU^  Piatt  Engraving. 
Engraving  on  plates  of  copper  and  steel  ia  the  converse 
of  wood  engraving  in  method.  In  line  engraving  it  is  the 
line  itieU  which  is  hollowed,  vhereaa  in  the  woodcut,  as 
«•  have  lean,  when  the  line  is  to  print  black  it  is  left  in 
and  only  white  apaoes  and  white  lines  an  hollowed. 
Tbtta  was  no  diffienlty  about  discovering  the  art  of  line 

{  ngTaving,  whidi  h^a  been  ptactised  from  the  earliest  ages. 
The  prehistoric  Aftee  hatc^t  given  to  Humboldt  in  Mezieo 
wasjoat  as  re^ly  and  truly  mj^vet^  as  a  modem  copper- 
pUte  with  outlines  after  flaunan  or  ThcHrmldsen ;  the 
Artec  engraving  is  of  course  ruder  than  the  European,  but 
|t  IB  the  same  art  The  important  discovery  which  made 
|iu  engraving  one  of  the  midtiplying  arts  was  the  discovery 
how  to  print  an  incised  line,  which  would  not  occur  to 
^«ef  oncv  and  which  in  fact  was  hit  upon  at  last  by 
Bttident,  and  known  for  some  time  before  its  real  utility 
•m  suspected.  Lino  engraving  in  Europe  does  not  owe 
Its  origin  to  the  woodcut,  but  to  the  chasing  on  gold- 
smiths' work.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  any  article  of 
jeveUery  in  which  the  metal  is  ornamented  with  incised 
■Ittigns,  he  will  there  aee  the  true  origin  of  our  precioua 

5to6»  Marcantonios.    The  history  of  the  first  plate- 

^  printing  is  oa  follows.    The  goldsmiths  of  FlotenCe  in  the 
buildls  of  the  15th  century  were  in  the  habit  of  oruamsn^ 


ing  their  works  by  mc^ns  of  engraving,  after  which  they 
filled  up  the  hollows  produced  by  the  burin  with  a  black 
enamel  made  of  silver,  lead,  and  sulphur,  the  result  being 
that  the  design  wu  rendsred  much  more  visible  by  the 
opposition  of  the  enamel  and  the  metal  An  engraved  NtsA 
design  filled  up  in  this  manner  waa  called  a  niello,  and  our 
modem  door-plates  are  really  nitlli  also,  for  in  them  too 
the  engra'^ed  lines  are  filled  with  black.  The  word  cornea 
from  nigellfim,  and  simply  refers  to  the  colour  of  the 
enamel.  V/'hilat  a  niello  was  in  progress  the  artist  could 
not  aee  it  so  well  as  if  tho  enamel  were  already  In  the 
lines,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  like  to  put  in  the 
hard  eoamcl  prematurely,  aa  when  once  it  was  est  it  could 
not  easily  be  got  out  again.  He  therefore  took  a  sulphur 
caot  of  bia  nielio  in  progress,  on  a  matrix  of  fino  clay,  and 
filled  up  the  lines  in  the  sulphur  with  lampblack,  thus 
enabling  himself  to  judge  of  the  state  of  his  engraving. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  dbcovlred  that  a  proof  could  be 
taken  on  damped  paper  by  filling  the  engraved  lines  with 
a  certain  Ink  and  wipiog  it  the  surface  of  the  plate,  ' 
sufficient  pressure  being  applied  to  make  the  paper  go  into 
the  hollowed  lines  and  fetch  the  ink  out  of  tbem.  This 
waa  the  beginning  of  plate  priuting,  but  nobody  at  first 
suspected  the  artistic  and  commercial  importance  of  the 
discovery.  The  niello  engravers  thought  it  a  convenient 
way  of  proving  their  work,  as  it  saved  the  trouble  of  the 
sulphur  cast,  but  they  saw  no  further  into  the  futiiro. 
They  went  on  engraring  nislli  just  the  same  to  ornament 
plate  and  furniture ;  nor  wu  it  until  th6  next  century  that 
the  new  method  of  printing  was  carried  out  to  its  great  and 
wonderful  results.  Even  in  our  own  day  the  full  import- 
anca  of  it  is  only  understood  by  persons  who  havo  made 
the  fine  arts  a  subject  of  special  study.  There  are. 
however,  certain  differences  between  plate  printing  and 
block  printing  which  affect  the  essentials  of  art  ^^'*^ju,tto 
paper  is  driven  into  a  line  so  as  to  fetch  the  ink  out  of  it,  iniDort' 
the  line  may  be  of  unimaginable  fineness,  it  will  print  all  "ifttV"' 
the  same ;  but  when  the  paper  is  only  pressed  upon  a  raised  pr'<>t*i» 
line,  the  line  must  have  some  appreciable  thickness,  so  that 
the  Wood  engraving  can  never  be  so  delicate  aa  plate 
engraving.  Again,  not  only  does  plate  printing- excel  block 
printing  in  delicacy  ;  it  excels  it  also  in  force  and  depth. 
There  never  was,  and  there  will  never  be,  a  woodcut  line 
having  the  power  of  a  deep  line  in  a  plate,  for  in  block 
printing  the  line  is  only  a  blackened  surface  of  paper, 
whereas  in  plate  printing  it  is  a  cast  with  an  additional  thick- 
ness of  printing  ink. 

Having  limited  ourselves  in  this  article  to  engraving  for 
the  press,  we  do  noi-  stay  to  enumerate  the  niello  engravers, 
but  pass  at  once  to  the  art  of  line  engraving  for  prints ; 
and  first  let  m  describe  the  process,  which  ia  as  simple  in 
theory  as  it  is  difficult  in  practice.  The  most  important 
of  the  tools  used  is  the  buiin,  which  ia  a  bar  of  steel  with 
one  end  fiixed  in  a  handle  rather  like  a  mushroom  with  or.* 
side  cut  away,  the  burin  itaslf  being  shaped  so  that  tLe 
cutting  end  of  it  when  sharpened  takes  the  form  of  gf^, 
lozenge.  Burins  are  made  in  many  varieties  to  suit  in-boA' 
dividual  testes  and  the  different  uses  to  wltich  tiiey  are 
applied,  but  most  bnrins  resemble  each  other  in  present ipg 
the  shape  of  a  more  or  less  elongated  lozenge  at  the  end 
where  they  are  sharpened.  The  burin  acts  exactly  like  ■ 
plough :  it  makes  a  furrow  ivid  uums  out  a  ahaving  of 
metal  aa  the  plough  turns  the  soil  of  a  6eld.  The  burin, 
however,  ia  pushed  while  the  plough  io  pulled,  and  thil 
peculiar  character  of  the  burin  as  a  pushed  instrument  at 
once  establishes  a  wide  separation  betweea  it  and  all  the 
other  instruments  employ^  in  the  arts  of  design,  sudi  as 
pencils,  brushes,  pens,  and  etchbg  needles.  The  manual, 
difficulty  which  haa  to  be  overcome  by  tbo'^rraver  isiin' 
making  himself  master  of  tfeegl^^,b^M3£)^^^l@ 
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aooompIiBh  thb  he  n  oblt^  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of 
Bimpljr  mann&l  pradice  in  catting  lines.  The  begumer 
teatits  to  out  straight  lines  and  curves  of  varioaa  degrees  of 
depth,  and  to  crosa  them  eo  that  the  interstices  may  form 
sqoarea,  loxengea,  triangles,  &0.  These  eiercises,  after  long 
laaotiee,  gire  a  degree  ol  nmnnal  skill  which  has  been  often 
miBemployed  in  ingemons  trifling,  to  the  detriment  of  troe 
artistio  quality,  eo  that  laborious  mdn  have  wasted  their 
tiiae  in  cutting  pattenu  Hke  voven  vire,  and  cuefnlly 
inserting  a  dot  in  the  middle  of  every  lozenge  or  squave. 
Wbilak  avoiding  this  error,  which  baa  been  the  bane  of 
engraving,  the  student  should  train  his  hand  and  eye  by 
eopying  portions  of  good  prints  directly  on  the  metal,  as 
a  modem  engraver  cannot  work  in  i^orance  of  the 
language  of  his  tut,  though  he  may  employ  it  in  his  own 
way  afterwards.  It  is,  however,  nnf<ntunately  true  that 
Mt  methods,  which  may  be  called  the  buaiQeBs  of  engraving, 
have  a  tendency  to  become  much  more  predominant  than 
in  the  dstw  art  of  p&ioting,  bo  that  real  originality 
expresses  itself  much  less  frequently  with  the  burin  than 
with  the  bnuh. 

eiomaau  The  elements  of  engraving  with  the  burm  upon  metal 
e'liKrai"  ^  ^*  Understood  an  example  of  a  very  simple 
|^^°  kind,  as  in  tJie  engraving  of  letters.  The  capital  letter  B 
contains  in  iteelf  Uie  rudiments  of  an  engraver's  educatioa 
As  at  first  drawn,  before  the  blacks  are  inserted,  this  letter 
consiata  of  two  perpendicular  atraight  lines  and  four  curves, 
ell  the  curves  differing  from  each  other.'  Suppose,  then, 
that  the  engraver  has  to  make  a  B,  he  will  scratch  these 
lines  very  lighdy  with  a  sharp  point  or  style.  The  next 
thing  is  to  cut  out  the  blacks  (not  the  whites,  as  in  wood 
engraving),  and  this  would  be  done  with  two  different 
burina.  The  engraver  woold  get  his  vertical  black  line  by 
a  powerful  ploughing  with  the  burin  between  his  two 
preparatory  first  lines,  and  then  take  o^t  some  copper  in 
the  thi<^e8t  pacta  <tf  the  two  onrrea  ^is  done  he  would 
then  take  a  finer  borin  and  work  out  the  gradation  from 
the  tbick  line  in  the  midst  of  the  curve  to  the  thin 
eztremitiei!  which  touch  the  perpendicnla?.  When  there 
is  much  gradation  in  a  line  the  darker  parte  it  ue  often 
gradually  ploughed  out  by  returning  to  it  over  and  over 
again.  The  hollowB  so  prodnoed  are  afterwards  filled  with 
printing  ink,  just  as  the  hollows  in  a  niello  were  filled  with 
black  enamd ;  the  printing  ink  is  wiped  from  the  cmooth 
surface  ^  the  copper  damped  paper  is  laid  upon  it,  and 
driven  into  the  hollowed  letter  by  the  pressure  of  a  rolling 
cylinder ;  it  fetches  the  ink  ou^  and  yon  have  your  letter 
B  in  intense  black  upon  a  white  gronnd. 

When  the  surface  of  a  metal  plate  is  suffldentiy  polished 
to  be  used  for  en^ving,  the  slightest  sciatch  upon  It  will 
ininfc  as  a  black  hne,  the  degree  of  blackness  being  propop 
uoned  to  the  depth  of  the  scratch.  Most  readers  <^  these 
pegea  will  poaseas  an  engraved  plate  from  which  Tisitiag 
cards  are  [ffinted.  Sach  a  plate  is  a  good  example  ci  some 
elementary  principles  trf  engraving.  It  contains  tiiin  lines 
Md  thick  ontOf  and  a  considerable  variety  of  onrvea.  An 
elaborate  line  engraving  if  it  b  a  pure  liiie  engraving  and 
nothing  else,  will  contab  mly  these  nmple  dements  in 
different  combinations.  The  real  line  engraver  is  always 
engraving  a  line  more  or  less  broad  and  deep  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another ;  he  has  bo  other  bosineas  than  this. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  eulj  Italian  and  early  German 
prints,  in  which  the  line  la  used  with  such  perfect 
simplicity  of  purpose  thai  the  methods  <^  the  artiata  are  as 
legible  aa  il  we  saw  them  aetnaUy  at  worL^ 

*  It  tuj  b«  wetl  to  taj  BometUng  hers  About  tbe  accraribllitr  of  «• 
ttnT^let.  A117  hat  living  tn  London  can  itody  cngr^irlDg  at  Ita  •ourooa 
to  tlie  follMt  eztont  la  fine  inpmdona  belonrjing  to  that  Uttle-appn. 
dAtad  tmnra-botiaa,  the  piittUnom  of  tlia  Britiah  Mnaonm,  but  tlia 
ttOonl^taHor  itnidMiti  wbo  15  iBthaproVlacMorladUtaBtcolealM. 


The  student  may  soon  onderstand  the  spirit  and  technics!  u 
quality  of  the  earliest  Italian*  engraving  by  giving  hh*^ 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  .series  which  used  eiroBeoaaly  to  in 
be  called  the  Flaying  Cards  of  ManUgna.  Hie  serita," 
says  Froteasor  Colvin,  *'  ccmsists  of  fifty  pieces,  divided  intc 
Kts  of  ten  eacL  Of  these  five  seta,  each  is  marked  with 
an  initial  letter,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  every  prink  fhi 
series  carries  besides  an  Arabic  numeral,  1,  2,  3,  up  to  50, 
Only  *Jio  ttUfflerical  order,  which  ahows  how  the  Eeries  ii 
meant  to  be  arranged  and  studied,  reverses  the  alpbabedcil 
order  which  corresponds  with  the  respective  dignity  of  the 
Bubject ;  thus  Kos.  l-IO  are  lettered  as  claaa  £,  Koa:  11-30 
as  class  C,  and  so  on.  This  number,  fifty,  and  thk 
plan  of  subdivision  by  tens,  are  quite  inconsiatent  with  the 
supposed  destinatim  of  the  series  as  playing-cards;  and 
BO  also  are  the  sabjecti  of  the  vanm.  They  represent  a 
kind  of  encyclopedia  of  knowledge,  proceeding  upwardi 
from  earthly  to  transcendental  things, — firsts  the  variou 
orders  and  conditions  of  men ;  second  the  nine  mnees  and 
Apollo ;  third,  the  seven  liberal  arts,  with  poetry,  theology, 
and  philosophy  added  to  complete  the  group  of  toi ;  foeith, 
the  four  cardinal  and  three  iJieoIogical  virtues,  wiUi  thne 
singular  personifications  or  geniuses  added  to  complete  ten 
— a  genius  of  time,  a  genius  of  the  sun,  and  a  genios  d 
cosmos,  the  world ;  fifth,  the  planets,  in  their  mytholc^cal, 
astrological,  and  astronomical  signification,  with  the  t&na 
outer  spheres  added  to  make  np  the  ten — viz.,  the  eighUi, 
or  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  Primam  ilobile,  or  incksiiig 
sphere,  which  by  its  rotation  imparts  rotation  to  the  rest 
within,  and  the  Prima  Cansa,  or  empyrean  sphere,  tlw 
onrevolviDg  abiding  phiee  of  Deity.  The  secies  is,  theraicnk 

Tbla  dlffloultj'  haa  baen  overcoma  of  lata  ^aan  bj  tbe  perfection  to 
vhteh  IC.  Amand  thirand  bu  broaght  the  art  of  photognphte  cngnnBg 
(Hfiglnallr  Jnvantcd  \rj  Nlepce,  and  now  call«d  Muymtwra,  ST  b*** 
of  tUa  •  nov  ptate  can  b«  pixKlacad  from  an  impmaioa  of  ai  oU 
angnvlng  vithoDt  toncbing  tho  print,  and  ao  parfoct  tliat  tlie  impw 
aions  ^leldad  hj  tbe  now  pitta  can  only  be  dlatlngnbbed  from  otd 
printa  by  an  expert^  and  not  always  wlUi  certaintj  by  Um,  ao 
tboy  bsva  to  ba  markod  on  tbe  back  to  pnvest  fraud.  II,  Xwat 
Dnrand  baa  nade  tt  hia  prindpal  builnoM  to  reproditco  engiaviifi  by 
tbe  old  maatra ;  ao  tbat  the  pnvbidal  or  colonial  atsdnit  nty  wv 
poaaoM  tn  hta  own  eabtnat  a  wbctlon  of  tbe  beat  exftmplaa.  Om 
thing  only  It  la  nacaaaary  for  Um  to  bear  in  mind.  Than  are  two 
aorta  of  hRiograwtrt, — that  which  piinta  like  a  copper-plaU  aodthit 
which  printa  like  a  woodcnt  Both  ana  aicd  for  book  Qlutratioa, 
and  todiMrlmtnately,  eo  that  ti»  itndent  will  often  meat  wltb  a  pitta- 
engraving  wUdi  baa  bsea  nprodnoed  to  print  like  a  woodcut,  utd 
whanever  be  doea  ao  b*  ought  not  to  pay  the  tlighteat  atteotian  to  1^ 
tot  no  plate-ongraving  can  erar  be  raprodacad  u  a  woodrit  vilkoit 
the  loaa  of  Ita  flne»t  technical  qaaJlliei.  A  plate  to  reprodnead  will 
BO  dovbt  ntaln  Ita  compotltion  and  expr«iiIon,  tboagh  evae  tha  a- 
tff«Hion  inay<tften  loaa  a  Uttla  fhim  tha  greater  coaraenaaa  ot  Iho 
llnaa;  but  iSi  Ita  onallty  aa  workman  ah  Ip,  all  tbe  dellcaey  <tb 
manaal  art,  ta  aaorlflead,  merely  tbat  It  nay  ba  printed  more  chMpljr. 
Tbe  atadant  abosld  tharaforo  reiotutely  torn  away  from  all  iffijnf^ 
billognvmrea  after  angravad  platei,  and  confine  hia  attention  to  tio» 
wbkii  are  printed  aa  tha  original  plates  wore.printed,  a  nattariUA 
he  can  eaally  aaoartain  tm  hlmaelf  by  oaelog  that  there  Is  a  ^ata 
the  colonrlesa  mark  prodnced  by  the  cdgea  of  tbe  plate  upon  t&a  ptpv- 
U.  Amand  Dnrand  baa  pnbUibed  many  copteo  from  aogravlBgt  ^  ^■ 
ferent  oM  msiiterB,  inolndlng  complete  aets  from  tba  original  woiki  if 
Taadyk^  Paul  Potter,  Oaode,  and  Albert  Sftrer.  Sucb  rtprodtctleai 
as  tbaaa  are  naUy  available  for  pnTpoaaa  of  atndy,  bnt  tbe  qninttt;  of 
different  pbotograpblo  prooaaiaa  Invented  of  lata  y«an  has  Inmidabd 
the  market  with  the  most  varlons  kinds  of  more  or  lasa  defactln  »■ 
pTodncUona,  wUoh  th«  atndent  oagbt  oarefnlly  to  avoid.  Aid  h(7«. 
over  perCtot  the  pneaB  naj  ba,  all  rspndaotiMM  e<s  •  nimii 
should  ba  i^sotM  at  once  by  atndante,  for  tbe  maasar  of  wsUsc 
adopted  by  a  troe  master  dependa  always  ipon  the  aoa]e  of  bti  <■* 
graving.  DUrar  will  pnt  more  tnto  a  Urge  plata  than  into  •  UtU* 
one ;  and  when  •  large  plate  by  Dttnr  la  reduced  by  a  ^>oto|pipU> 
proccsi,  tbe  zednotlon,  by  its  miooacoplo  abaadaac*  of  (Mslll  ewQ* 
e  fiileo  idea  of  Dfirer'a  practice  aa  an  artist.  Ilie  ndoettodM  <(  <M 
angravinga  which  are  now  to  fra'qaently  used  for  book>lIl«stRtIou  »* 
more  isjnrlouj  than  helpful  to  any  right  appredation  of  engraTtBg 
Redaction  is  good  only  wbss  tha  artist  worked  with  a  view  to  It,  m  Ii 
now  often  dose  in  drawinga  Intended  to/L«>aprodnc«d  }lw(c|ngUMlV 
vrlth  */ermmn  dlmlntttueigftiwi^by  VjOOy  IC 
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H  tlw  moet  noent  eritici  hm  Cfi:!:d  it,  a  moral  and 
•dtuatioul  aeriei,  or  uutnictire  [Hcture-book." 

Wa  luTs  t.ot  space  to  enter  into  the  controTorax  aboafc 
tin  wigin  oC  thesa  engranDga.   They  are  supposed  to  be 
Florentine;  thoy  are  certainly  Itatiaa;  and  their  technical 
Banner  is  called  that  of  Baecio  Baldini^  of  whose  biography 
nothing  ia  known.    But  if  the  history  of  these  eogravings 
is  obscsre,  their  style  is  aa  clear  as  s  style  can  b&  There 
hehri-  ii  not  room  for  a  aomenf s  doubt  about  the  arUst^s  con- 
caption  of  hii  art.   In  all  these  figures  the  outline  is  the 
msia  thiqg,  and  next  to  that  the  lines  which  mark  the 
leading  folds  of  the  drapery,  lines  quite  clasaieal  in  purity 
of  form  and  serarity  of  aeleotion,  and  especially  character- 
istie  in  Hum,  that  ihvj  are  always  really  engntTor^  Uaes, 
§aA  as  nay  naturally  b«  done  witji  Uie  burin,  and  they 
Hver  inuUti  the  freer  line  of  the  pencil  or  etching  needle. 
As  foe  shading  it  ia  used  in  the  greateat  modhtttioa  with 
thin  strught  strokes  of  the  borin,  that  nerer  orarpower 
the  stronger  organic  linea  of  Ae  deaign.   Of  ehiaroacuro, 
in  any  complete  sense,  there  ia  none.   The  sky  behind  the 
figures  ia  represented  by  white  paper,  and  tiie  foregroimd 
is  ■ometimes  occupied  by  flat  deoorativa  engraring,  much 
nearer  in  feeling  to  calligraphy  than  to  modem  painting 
Sometimes  there  in  a  cast  shadow,  but  it  is  not  studied, 
and  is  only  n&ed  to,  give  relief.    We  may  observe  that  in 
this  early  metal  engraTiog  the  lines  are  often  crossed  in 
the  shadinfb  whereas  in  the  earliest  woodcuta  they  are  cot ; 
the  reason  being  that  when  lines  are  iociaed  they  can  as 
easily  be  oroased  aa  not,  whereas,  when  they  are  reserved, 
the  croasing  involres  much  labour  of  a  non-artistio  kind. 
Here,  then,  we  hare  pure  line-eograring  with  the  burin, 
that  is,  the  engraring  of  the  pure  Une  patiently  studied  for 
its  own  beauty,  and  exhibited  in  an  abstract  manner,  with 
I        esre  for  natural  form  combined  with  inattention  to  the 
I        effects  of  nature.    Ktcu  the  forms,  too,  are  idealized, 
I        flspecially  in  the  cast  of  draperies,  for  the  ezpreu  purpoae 
at  exhibiting  the  line  to  better  adTantagSk   Such  are  the 
eharacteiiaticB  of  those  very  early  Italian  engrarings  which 
I         xrors  attributed  erroneously  to  Mantegna.  When  we  come  to 
Hantegoa  himsau  we  find  a  style  equally  decided.  Draw- 
Hu.  isg  and  sha-  Ing  were  for  him  two  entirely  distinct  things. 
Ha  did  not  draw  and  shade  at  the  same  time,  aa  a  modem 
chiaroaearist  would,  but  he  first  got  his  outlines  end  the 
I         patterns  on  his  dresses  all  Tory  accurate  and  right,  and  then 
threw  a  veil  of  shading  over  tiiem,  and  a  Tery  peculiar  kind 
I         of  shading  it  was,  all  the  linea  being  straight  and  all  the 
I         ihading  diago&aL    This  is  the  primitive  method,  its  pecu- 
,         liaritiea  being  due,  not  to  a  learned  self-restrain^  but  to  a 
combination  of  natural  genius  with  technical  inexperience, 
I         which  made  the  early  Italians  at  once  desire  and  dlscoTer 
the  simplest  and  eaaiest  methods.    But  whilst  the  Italians 
i         ware  shading  with  straight  lines  tho  Germans  hod  begun  to 
I         use  curves,  and  as  soon  as  tho  Italians  wv  good  German 
I         vork  they  abandoned  their  old  ctiff  practice  and  tried  to 
!         give  to  thoir  burins  something  of  tha  Qermau  suppleness. 
1  The  cbaraoterietics  of  early  metal  engraring  in  Germany 

j  are  seen  to  perfection  in  Martin  Schongauer  and  Albert 
!  DUrer,  who,  though  with  striking  differences,  had  many 

!  Ie*rjj',,  points  in  common.    Schonganer  was  the  earlier  artist  of 
I  J*^*-  tlia  two,  as  he  died  in  U88;  whilst  the  date  of  Durer"? 
wuL  death  18  1528,  just  forty  years  later.    Schongauer  was 
i*Mr.  f^wetore  a  whole  generation  before  DSrer,  y^t  scarcely 
bferior  to  him  in  the  use  of  the  burin,  though  Durer  has 
a  much  greater  reputation,  due  in  great  measure  to  his 
dngnkr  imapnative  powers.    Schongauer  is  tho  first  great 
Osrman  engraTer  who  is  known  to  us  by  name,  but  he  was 
pneeded  hy  an  unknown  German  master,  whom  we  now 
«tll  the  mastar  of  1466,  who  had  Gothic  notions  of  art  (in 
stnng  contrast  to. the  classicism  of  Baccio  Baldini),  but 
tMd  tha  boria  akilfully  in  his  own  way,  conceiTiiig  of  lino 


and  shade  as  eeparato  element^  y«l  shadbg  with  an 
sTideot  desire  to  follow  the  form  of  the  thing  shaded,  and 
with  lines  in  varioos  directious.  Behongauer'a  art  ii  a 
great  stride  in  advanoe,  uid  we  find  in  him  an  avidant 
pleasure  in  the  bold  nsa  of  the  burin.  Oatliha  and  abadt^ 
m  Sebongauar*  ai«  not  nearly  so  much  separated  as  in 
Baccio  BalcUo^  and  the  shading,  generally  in  curved  lines, 
ia  fat  mora  masteriy  than  the  straight  shading  of  Mant^na.  domt. 
DQrar  continued  Schonganer's  curved  shading,  with  in- 
creasing maaud  ddicaoy  and  akiU ;  and  as  be  found  him- 
self able  to  perform  feats  with  tha  burin- which  *f»""«l 
both  himself  and  his  buyan^  ha  overloaded  his  plataa 
with  quantities  of  living  and  inanimate  object^  each  of 
which  he  finished  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  ware  tha  moat 
important  thing  in  tha  composition.  The.  engravers  of 
tiioaa  days  had  no  conception  of  any  naoessi^  for  subordi- 
nating one  part  of  their  work  to  another;  they  drew,  like 
children,  first  one  otgaet  and  than  another  object,  and  so 
on  natil  t^e  plattf  waa  fnmi^ad  from 'top  to  bottom  and 
from  the  left  aide  to  the  right  Her^  of  course,  is  aa 
element  of  &dlity  in  primitive  art  which  is  denied  to  the 
modem  artist  In  DGrer  all  objects  are  on  the  same  planar 
In  his  St  Hubert,  the  stag  is  quietly  standing  on  tha 
horse's  back,  with  one  hoof  on  the  saddle,  and  the  kneeling 
knight  looka  as  if  he  were  tapping  the  horse  on  the  nose. 
DQrer  seems  to  have  perceived  the  mistake  about  the  stag, 
for  he  put  a  tree  between  us  aud  the  animal  to  correct  it, 
but  the  stag  is  on  the  horse's  back  neverthelees.  This 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  eflect  is  least  visible  and  obtrusive 
in  plates  which  have  no  landscape  distances,  such  as  The 
Coat  of  Arms  with  the  Death's  Head  and  The  Coat  of  Anna 
with  the  Cock.  Diirei's  great  manusl  skill  snd  closa 
observation  made  him  a  wonderful  engraver  of  objects 
taken  separately.  He  saw  and  rendered  all  objects;  nothing 
escaped  him ;  he  applied  the  same  intensity  of  study  to  H^j^roj-^ 
everything.  Though  a  thorough  stodent  of  the  nude  " 
(witness  his  Adam  and  Eve,  and  other  plates),  he  would 
pay  just  as  much  sttention  to  tho  creases  of  a  guter  aa  to 
the  development  of  a  muscle ;  and  though  man  was  his 
main,  subject,  he  would  study  dogs  with  equal  care  (see  the 
Qve  dogs  in  the  St  Hubert),  or  even  pigs  (see  the  Prodigal 
r-.on) ;  and  at  a  time  wlien  landscape  painting  was  unknown 
he  studied  every  clump  of  trees,  every  visible  trunk  and 
branch,  nay,  every  foreground  plant,  end  each  leaf  of  it 
separately.  In  his  buildings  he  saw  every  brick  like  a, 
bricklayer,  and  every  joint  in  the  woodwork  like  a  car* 
pester.  Tho  immense  variety  of  the  objects  which  ha 
engraved  was  a  training  in  suppleness  of  hand.  His  lines 
go  in  every  direction,  and  aro  made  to  render  both  the 
undu]a.ion8  of  surfaces  (sea  the  plane  in  tha  Melancholia) 
and  their  texture  (sea  uie  grantdar  texture  i<f  the  atones 
in  the  same  print). 

From  Dilrer  we  come  to  Italy  again,  through  Marc  Kar^ 
antonio,  who  copied  Darer,  translating  more  than  sixty  of 
hia  woodcuts  upon  metaL  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  things  in  the  history  of  art,  that  a  man  who  bad 
trained  himself  by  copying  northern  work,  little  remover 
from  pure  Gothicism,  should  have  become  soon  after- 
wards the  great  engraver  of  Raphael,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  his  work  and  aided  him  by  personal  advice. 
Yet,  although  Raphael  was  a  painter,  and  Marcantonio 
his  interpreter,  the  reader  is  not  to  infer  that  engraving 
had  as  yet  subordinated  itself  to  painting.  Raphael  him-  aa- 
self  evidently  considered  engraving  a  distiuct  art,  for  he  faflt^'^ 
never  once  sot  Marcantonio  to  work  from  a  picture,  but 
always  (much  more  judiciously)  gave  him  drawings,  which 
the  engraver  might  interpret  without  going  outside  of  his 
own  art ;  consequently  Marcantonio's  works  axe  always 
genuine  engravings,  and  are  never  pigtottsir  j'^f'nvt??^ 
was  an  engraver  of  remarkiaiUti^^.MI&iy^^Vea] 
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pure&rtof  linfr^ngraTiiigretdteditimfttari^.  He  retained 
mveh  of  the  early  Itdlian  manner  in  hia  l>ackgiooDdB, 
where  its  eiinplicity  gives  a  desirable  lobri^y;  but  big 
flgurea  are  boldly  modelled  in  curved  lin:«,  eioesiog  each 
other  in  the  darker  ehadea,  but  Jeft  single  in  the  passages 
from  dark  tc  light,  and  breaking  avay  in  fine  dots  as  the/ 
Approach  the  light  Itself,  which  is  of  pure  white  paper.  A 
•cbool  of  engraving  waa  thus  founded  bjr  Raphael,  through 
Marcantonio,  which  cast  aside  the  minute  details  tb» 
early  schools  for  a  broad,  Wmonloua  treatment 

We  cannot  here  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  northern 
and  southern  schools  of  line-engraviD^  which,  after  Biirer 
and  Marcantonio,  developed  themselves  with  great  rapidity 
and  were  ennobled  by  many  famous  names,  bnt  although 
we  cannot  give  lists  of  these,  we  may  direct  the  student  to 
a  school  of  engraving  which  marked  a  new  development, 
Tba  lib  the  group  known  as  the  engraven  of  Rubens.  That  great 
BubenV^  painter  nnderetood  the  importance  of  engraving  as  a  means 
id  increasing  his  fame  and  wealth,  and  directed  Vorstoi^ 
man  and  others,  as  Raphael  bad  directed  Marcantonio. 
The  theory  of  engraving  at  that  time  waa  that  it  ought 
not  to  render  accurately  the  local  colour  of  painting,  which 
woold  appear  wanting  in  harmony  when  dissociated  from 
the  hues  of  the  picture ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  anxieties  of 
Rubens'  ao  to  direct  his  engravers  that  the  result  might  be 
a  fine  plate  independently  of  what  he  bad  painted.  To 
Tonur-  this  end  he  hel[:^  his  engravers  by  drawings,  in  which 
cSKr^  he  sometimes  went  so  far  aa  to  indicate  what  he  thought 
gwrariot  the  beat  direction  for  the  lines.  Rubens  liked  Yorater- 
man's  work,  and  scarcely  corrected  it;  a  plate  he  especially 
approved  being  Susanoah  'and  the  Elders,  which  is  a  learned 
piecB  of  work  well  modelled,  and  shaded  everywhere  on 
the  figures  and  costumes  with  fine  curved  lines,  the  straight 
line  being  reserved  for  the  masoniy.  Voisterman  quitted 
Rubens  after  executing  fourteen  important  plates,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  Paul  Pontius,  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  who 
went  on  engraving  from  Rubena  with  increasing  skill  until 
the  painter's  death.  Boetius  a  Bolswert  engraved  from 
Rubena  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  bis  brother 
Schelto  a  Bolswert  engraved  more  than  aizty  compoei- 
tioni  from  Rubens,  of  ^e  most  varied  character,  including 
hunting  iceaes  and  landscapes.  This  brings  as  to  the 
engrvring  of  landscape  aa  a  separate  study.  Rubens 
trMfied  la&daoape  in  a  very  broad  comprehenaive  manner, 
ud  ScJuilta's  way  of  engraving  it  was  alB>7  broad  and  com- 
pnhennnb.  ■  The  lines  are  long  and  often  undulating  the 
croBS-hatdiiDgB  bold  and  rather  obtrnaive^  for  thqr  often 
■ubstitute  impleasant  nticultti«u  for  the  refinement  and 
nyatery  of  nature,  but  it  was  a  be^uuDg,  and  a  vigorous 
beginning.  The  technical  derelQpments  of  engraying  under 
the  influence  of  Bubens  may  bis  rammed  up  briefly  as 
follows: — 1.  The  Itcdian  onUina  had  been  discarded  as 
the  chief  mlgect  of  attention,  and  modelling  had  been 
BetDiti  eubstitnted  lev  it ;  3.  Broad  masses  had  been  snbetitnted 
^^^^  for  the  minntely  finished  detail  of  the  northern  schools ; 
3.  A  system  of  light  and  dark  bad  been  adopted  which  wu 
not  pietorial,  but  belonged  espedaUy  to  engraving,  which  it 
Tendered  (in  i.he  opinion  of  Bubens)  more  harmonious. 

The  history  of  line-engraving  from  the  time  of  Rubene 
to  the  beginning  of  ^e  19th  century,  is  rather  that 
of  thb  Tigorons  and  energetic  application  of  principles 
already  accepted  than  any  new  development    From  the 
two  Borrcea  we  have  already  indicated,  the  school  of 
Raphael  and  the  school  of  Rubens,  a  double  tradition 
flowed  to  England  and  France,  where  it  mingled  and 
English  ^  directed  English  and  French  practice.    The  first  influence 
lineea^"'  ou  EngUah  line-enj^ving  was  Flemish,  and  came  from 
graTins.     s,xih»rtB  throngh  Tandyki^  Toraterman,  and  o^ra ;  but  the 
JSnglish  engravers  soon  nndervent  French  and  Italian 
UrBoences  for  although  Fayna  learned  from  a  Fleming, 


Faitbome  studied  in  Frence  nnder  the  direction  of  Philippe 
de  C!hampagne  the  painter,  and  Robert  Mantooil  the 
engraver.  Sir  Robert  Strange  studied  in  France  under  snm 
Philippe  Lebaa,  and  then  five  yean  in  Italy,  wheia  bo 
s&turated  his  mind  with  Italian  art  Frendi  engraven 
came  to  stay  and  work  in  England  as  they  went  to  study 
in  Italy,  so  that  the  art  of  engrering  became  in  the  18th 
centary  a  cosmopolitan  language.  In  figure-engraving 
the  outline  was  less  and  less  insisted  upon.  Strange 
made  it  his  atudy  to  soften  and  lose  the  outline.  Mean- 
while, the  great  classical  Renaissance  school,  with  Gerard 
Audnm  at  its  head,  had  carried  forward  the  art  of  modd- 
ling  with  the  burin,  and  had  arrived  at  great  perfection  d  ^'''''* 
a  sober  and  dignified  kind.  Andran  waa  very  prodactire 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  died  to 
1703,  after  a  life  of  severe  self-direction  in  labour,  the 
beet  externa]  influence  he  underwent  being  that  of  the 
painter  Nicolas  Poussin.  He  made  fats  work  more  rapid 
by  the  use  of  etching,  but  kept  it  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  work  of  the  burin.  One  of  the  finest  of  his  large 
plates  is  St  John  Baptiring,  from  Poussin,  with  groape  of 
dignified  figures  in  the  foreground  and  a  beckgroond  of 
grand  classical  landscape,  tdl  executed  with  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  tima 
The  influence  of  Claude  Lorrain  on  the  engraving  of  land- 
scape was  exercised  leas  tiirough  his  etchings  than  bti 
pictures,  which  compelled  the  engnvere  to  study  delicate  ^ 
distinctions  in  the  values  of  light  and  dark.  In  this  way,  '^'^ 
through  WooUet  and  Yivar^  Claude  exercised  an  influeoee 
on  landscape  engraving  almost  equal  to  that  of  Raphael  and 
Rubens  on  the  engraving  of  the  figure,  though  be  did  no^ 
like  those  painters,  direct  his  engraven  personally. 

In  the  19th  century  line-engraving  has  received  both 
an  impulse  and  a  check,  which  by  many  is  thought  tu 
be  its  death-blow.  The  impulse  came  from  the  growth  uutf 
of  public  wealth,  the  increasing  intereat  in  art  and  the  ^im 
increase  in  the  commerce  of  art,  which  now,  by  means  d 
of  engraving,  penetrated  into  tibe  homes  of  tiie  middle 
classes,  as  well  as  from  the  growing  demand  tot  iUnstr^ 
books,  which  have  given  employment  to  engraven  of  fint- 
mte  ability.  The  check  to  line-eugreving  has  come  from 
the  deairo  for  cheaper  and  more  rapid  methods,  a  deiin 
satisfied  in  various  ways,  but  especially  hf  etching  sad  by 
the  various  kinds  of  photography,  NeTertheTefl%  tha 
I9th  centniy  has  produced  most  highly  acean^iihed 
work  in  line-engraving,  both  in  the  figure  and  in  lud- 
scape.  Its  characteristics,  in  comparison  with  the  woik 
of  other  centuries,  are  chiefly  a  mora  thorough  and  deliate 
rendering  of  local  edhttt,  Hght  and  shadi  and  teztnia 
The  elder  engraven  could  draw  as  comeOy  u  & 
modems,  but  they  either  neglected  these  elements 
admitted  them  sparingly,  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  tliHt  ^ 
arl  If  you  look  at  a  modem  engraving  from  /^Ddsen', 
you  will  see  the  blackness  of  a  gentlenun's  boots  (locsl 
coIourX  the  soft  roughness  of  his  coat  (texture),  and  the 
exact  value  in  light  ftnd  dark  of  bis  face  and  costume 
against  the  cloudy  sky.  Nay  more,  yon  wiU  find  every 
sparkle  on  bit,  boot,  and  stirrup.  Modem  painting  paj* 
more  attention  to  textt  -e  and  chiaroscuro  than  classical paiot 
ing  did,  so  engraving  has  followed  in  the  some  direcBona 
But  there  is  a  certain  sameness  in  pure  line^ngraving 
which  is  more  favourable  to  some  forma  and  textures  than 
to  others.  This  sameness  of  line-engraving  and  its  costli- 
ness, have  led  to  the  adoption  of  mixed  methods,  whicli 
ere  Extremely  prevalent  in  modem  commercial  prints  from 
popular  artists.  In  the  well-known  prints  from  Boss 
Bonhenr,  for  example,  by  T.  Landaeer,  H.  T.  Byall,  and 
C.  Q.  Lewis,  the  tone  of  the  skies  is  got  by  macbine-nlin^ 
and  so  is  much  undertone  in  the  landscape ;  the  for  of  iho 
animaU  is  all  etchedpf^|p  (^^Cf^gfe 
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jiti?  real  burin  w6rk  being  med  Bparingly  where  moat 
laTourable  lo  texture.    Even  in  the  exquisite  eagravinga 
Wtet  Turner,  by  Cooke,  Goodall,  Wallia,  Miller,  WUlmore, 
and  othera,  who  reached  -a  degree  of  delicacy  in  hght  and 
ahade  far  aurpaasiog  the  work  of  the  old  masters,  the 
engravers  have  recourse  to  etching,  ficiBhiog  with  the 
bntn  bnria  and  dry  point.    Turaer's  name  may  be  added  to 
^»  those  of  Baphael,  Rubena,  and  Claude  in  the  list  of 
""^  paiatera  who  hare  h^  a  special  influence  npon  engraving. 
The  spedality  of  Turner^  inflaence  was  in  the  direction  of 
delicacy  of  tone.   In  this  respect  the  Turner  vignettes  to 
Eoget'B  poems  vere  a  high-water  mark  <^  human  attain- 
neat^  not  likely  ever  to  be  auFpssaed. 
Fiue  line-engraving  is  still  practised  by  a  fev  artists  in 
Jkm.  England  and  France.  In  England,  Mr  J^ens  ia  a  direct  da-r 
tcendant  of  the  great  line  engravers,  and  will  take  hi{^  rank 
m  the  future  by  the  perfection  of  Iiis  drawing  and  the  good 
tuU  with  which  he  has  osed  the  burin  In  ahading,  In 
Fkanc^  the  lovers  of  line-engraving  have  endetvonred  to 
keep  it  alive  by  organidng  theniselvfla  into  %  society  for  its 
•nomtmgeme&t   The  most  recent  direction  of  the  art,  in 
the  works  of  Ferdinand  Qaillard,  is.  a  retom  to  stocUed 
■Ai*>4'  onttine*  bat  in  combination  with  the  most  elaborate 
BiodelliD^    In  his  St  Sebastian  the  outline  is  stndied  and 
auiked  with  auef  ul  firmness  thronghont,  and  the  modelling 
n  thonmgUy  worked  oat  in  minnte  touches  and  fine  lines, 
giving  powerful  relief  withoat  any  bat  the  most  delicate 
ehiaroscnra 

We  mentioned  etching  amongst  the  canees  which  have 
cpented  destructively  on  line-engraving.  The  chief 
di&rence  between  the  two  arts  is  t£at  \a  line-engraving 
the  furrow  ia  produced  by  the  ploughing  of  the  bnrin, 
whereas  in  etclung  the  copper  is  eaten  away  by  acid.  The 

kw-  EngliBh  word  is  merely  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Dutch 
ttm,  which  has  the  same  origin  as  our  verb  to  eat,  con- 
•eqwAdy,  unless  there  is  corrosion,  or  eating  away  of 
■abstaoo^  there  is  no  etching.  The  word  is  vulgarly  and 
Sioet  erroneonsly  used  for  pen  cftawing. 

To  prepare  a  plate  for  etching  it  is  first  covered  witn 
etehing-groimd,  a  composition  which  resists .  acid.  The 

vtarft.  qualities  of  a  ground  are  to  be  so  adhesive  that  it  will  not 

7°'  qoit  the  copper  when  a  small  quantity  is  left  isolated 
betipcea  linn,  yet  not  so  adtiMivo  that  the  etching  point 
cannot  easDy  and  entirely  remove  it ;  at  the  same  tune  a 

DuL  good  ground  will  be  hard  enough  to  bear  the  hand  upon  it, 
ora  sheet  of  paper,  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  be  brittie.  The 
best  is  that  of  Abraham  Bosse,  which  ia  composed  as 
follows : — Melt  two  ounces  of  white  wax ;  then  add  to  it 

iiM'f  oa*  ounce  of  gum-mastlo  in  powder,  a  litUe  at  a  time, 
stirring  till  the  wax  and  the  mastic  are  well  mingled ;  then 
add,  in  the  same  manner,  an  6unce  of  bitumen  in  powder. 
Tbere  are  three  different  ways  of  applying  an  etching- 
ground  to  a  plate.  The  old-fashioned  way  was  to  wrap  a 
ball  of  the  ground  in  ailk,  heat  the  plate,  and  then  rub  the 
ball  upon  the  surface,  enough  of  the  ground  to  cover  the 
plate  melting  through  the  silk.  To  equalize  the  ground  a 
dabber  was  used,  which  was  made  of  cotton-wool  under 

no^  honehair,  the  whole  inclosed  in  silk.    This  method  is  atill 

1,^  Dud  by  many  artists,  from  tradition  and  habit,  but  it  is 
far  inferior  in  perfection  and  convenience  to  that  which 
we  will  now  describe.  When  the  etching-ground  is  melted, 
add  to  it  half  its  volume  of  essential  oil  of  lavender,  mix 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  cool.  You  have  now  a 
paste  whach  can  be  spread  upon  a  cold  plate  vrith  a  roller; 
these  rollers  are  covered  with  leather  and  made  (very  care- 
fnUy)  for  the  purpose.  Yon  first  spread  a  little  paste  on  a 
sheet  of  glass  (if  too  thick,  add  more  oil  of  lavender  and 
mix  with  s  palette  knife),  and  roll  it  till  the  roller  is  quite 
eqnally  charged  all  orar,  when  the  paste  is  easily  trans- 


ferred to  the  copper,  which  ia  afterwards  gently  heated  to 
expel  the  oQ  of  lavender.  In  both  these  methods  of 
grounding  .  plate  the  work  is  not  completed  untH  the 
ground  has  been  smoked,  which  is  efi'ected  as  follows, 
Tbe  plate  is  held  by  a  hand-vice  if  a  small  one,  or,  if  large, 
is  fixed  at  Bome  height,  with  toe  covered  side  dowawarda. 
A  emoking  torch,  composed  of  many  thin  bees-wax  dips  amokii^ 
twisted  together,  is  then  lighted  and  passed  repeatedly 
under  the  plate  in  every  direction,  till  the  ground  has 
incorporated  onough  lampblack  to  blacken  it,  The  third 
way  of  covering  a  plate  for  etching  is  to  apply  the 
ground  In  solution  as  collodion  is  applied  by  photo- 
graphers. The  ground  may  be  dissolved  in  chloroform,  L,gaij 
or  in  oil  of  lavender.  The  plate  bebg  grounded.  ita<'«»^ 
back  and  edges  are  protected  from  the  aad  by  Japan 
vamiah,  which  soon  dries,  and  then  the  drawing  is  traced 
upon  ib  The  beat  way  of  tntdng  a  drawing  is  to  use  sheet 
gelatine^  which  is  employed  as  follows.  The  gelatine  is 
laid  opon  the  drawing  which  its  transparence  allows  you  to 
see  perfeoU^,  and  you  trace  the  lltaea  by  scratching  the  ,t^„ 
smooth  snrnce  with  a  sharp  point  You  then  fill  these 
scratches  with  fine  bUck-lead,  in  powder,  rubbing  it  in  with 
the  finger,  torn  the  tracing  with  its  face  to  the  plate,  and 
rub  the  back  of  it  with  a  burnisher.  The  black-lead  from 
the  scratches  adheres  to  the  etching  j^ronnd  and  shows  upon 
it  as  pale  g^y,  mnch  more  visible  Uiaa  anything  else  yon 
can  use  tor  fiadn^  Then  comes  the  work  of  the  etdiing- 
needl^  which  is  merely  a  piece  of  steel  sharpened  more  or 
less.  Turner  osed  a  prong  of  ap  old  steel  fork,  which  did 
as  well  as  anything,  but  neater  etching-needles  are  sold  by  n* 
artists'  colonrmakers.  The  needle  removes  the  add  and  ■>^'*- 
lays  the  copper  bare.  Some  artists  sharpen  tbeir  needles 
ao  as  to  present  a  cutting  edge  which,  when  used  sideways, 
scrapes  amy  a  broad  line ;  and  many  etchers  use  needles 
of  various  degrees  of  eharpneea  to  get  thicker  or  thinner 
lines.  It  may  be  well  to  obeerve,  in  connection  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  that  whilst  t^ck  lines  agree  perfectiy 
well  with  the  nature  of  woodcut,  they  are  very  apt  to  give 
an  unpleasant  heaviness  to  plate  engraving  of  all  kinds,  and'^tbte 
whilst  thin  lines  have  generally  a  clear  and  agreeable  ap- 
pearance  in  plate  engraving,  Neverthelesa,  lines  of 
moderate  thickness  are  used  efiEectively  in  etching  when 
covered  with  finer  ahading,  and  very  thick  lines  indeed  were 
employed  vrith  good  results  by  Tomer  when  he  intended  to 
cover  them  with  mezsotint,  and  to  print  in  brown  ink, 
because  their  thickneas  was  essential  to  prevent  them  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  mezzotint,  and  tbe  brown  ink 
made  them  print  leas  heavily  than  black.  Etchers  diffar  in 
opinion  as  to  whethw  the  needle  ought  to  scratch  the 
copper  or  simply  to  glide  upon  its  surface,  A  gliding  ueedle 
is  much  more  free,  and  therefore  communicates  a  greater 
appearance  of  freedom  to  the  etching,  but  it  haa  the  incon* 
venience  that  the  etching  groiind  may  not  always  be  entirely 
removed,  and  then  the  lines  may  be  defective  from 
insufficient  biting.  A  scratching  needle,  on  the  other  hand, 
ia  free  from  this  serious  inconvenience,  but  it  must  not 
scratch  irregularly  so  as  to  enffravt  lines  of  various  depth. 
The  bitinff  in  former  times  was  generally  done  with  a  mix- 
ture of  nitrous  acid  and  water,  in  eqnal  proportions ;  but  in 
the  present  day  a  Dutch  mordant  is  a  good  deal  osed,  which 
is  composed  as  follows  : — Hydrochloric  acid,  100  grammes  ;  BitlsK 
chlorate  of  potash,  20  grammes;  water,  880  grammes.  To 
make  it,  heat  tbe  water,  add  the  chlorate  of  potash,  vrait 
till  it  ia  entirely  dissolved,  and  then  add  the  acid.  The 
nitrous  mordant  acts  rapidly,  and  causes  ebullition;  the 
Dutch  mordant  acts  slowly,  and  causes  no  ebullition.  Thf 
nitrous  mordant  widens  the  lines;  the  Dutch  mordant  bits 
in  deptiif  and  does  not  widen  the  lines  to  any  perceptible 
degree.  The  time  required  for  both  depends  upm 
temperature,  A  mordant  bites  slowly  whtin  cold,  an^jion 
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and  more  rapidly  when  heated.  To  otviato  inregularity 
o&iised  by  difference  of  temperature,  the  writer  of  thia  paper 
has  found  it  a  good  plan  to  faeat  the  Dutch  mordant 
artificially  to  96'  f  ahr.  by  lamps  under  the  bath  (for  which 
a  photographer's  porcelain  tray  is  meet  convenient),  and 
keep  it  steadily  to  that  temperatoFe ;  the  results  may  then 
be  counted  upon ;  but  whatever  the  temperature  fixed  upon, 
the  lesulta  will  be  regular  if  it  is  regular.  To  get  different 
degrees  of  biting  on  the  same  plate  the  lines  which  are  to 
be  pale  are  "  stopped  out"  by  l^ing  painted  over  with  Japan 
vamiah  or  with  etching-grouad  dissolved  in  oil  of  laveoder, 
the  darkest  lines  being  reserved  to  the  last,  aa  they  hare  to 
bite  longest.  When  Uie  acid  has  dooe  its  work  properly 
the  lines  are  btttea  in  such  varioos  degrees  of  depth  that 
they  will  prist  with  the  degree  of  blackness  required ;  but 
if  some  parts  of  the  subject  require  to  be  made  paler,  they 
Bcdoc-  can  be  lowered  by  rubbing  them  with  charcoal  and  olive 
fte'bitiiiff.  '^^  ^^^7  h&ve  to  be  made  deeper  they  can  be  rebitteo, 

or  covered  with  ai^ded  sbading.  Bebiting  is  done  with  the 
roller  above  mentioDed^  which  is  now  charged  Vei;  lightly 
with  paste  and  rolled  over  the  copper  with  no  pressure  but 
its  own  weight,  bo  as  to  cover  the  smooth  surface,  but  not 
fill  up  auy  of  the  lines.  The  oil  of  lavender  is  then  expelled 
as  before  by  gently  heating  tiie  plate,  but  it  is  not  smoked. 
The  lines  which  require  rebiting  may  now  be  rebitten,  and 
the  others  preserved  against  the  action  of  the  acid  by  stopping 
ont  These  are  a  few  of  the  most  essential  technical  points 
in  etching;  bat  there  are  many  matters  of  detail  for  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special  wcuks  on  the  subject. 

The  two  countries  in  which  etching  has  -been  most  prac- 
tised are  Holland  and  France.  It  has  also  been  luccessfnlly 
pxastised  in  Italy,  Qermany,  and  England,  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  It  Jus  resembled  line  engraving  in  receiv- 
ing a  powerful  impulse  from  celebralied  painters,  bat 
whereas  with  the  exception  of  Albert  Dilrer  the  painters 
have  sddom  been  practical  line  eograTeri,  they  have 
adranced  etching  not  only  by  advice  given  to  others  but  by 
the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Kembrandt  did  as  much  for 
infiaencs  etching  Bs  either  Raphael  or  Kabena  for  line  engraviDg ; 
tra^ndt'  and  in  landscape  the  etohii^  of  Clande  had  an  influence 
which  still  continues,  both  Rembrandt  and  Clande  bung 
piaeticd  workmen  in  etching  and  veiy  skilful  workmen. 
And  not  only  these^  but  many  other  eminent  p^nten  have 
nractiied  Aching  successfully,  eaeh  in  bit  own  way. 
Ostade,  Rn^dae^  BeiKfaem,  Fanl  Potter,  Kail  Dnjardin, 
etched  as  they  paintec^  end  so  did  a  greater  than  any  of 
them,  Tandyka,  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century 
etching  was  almost  a  defunct  art,  except  as  it  was  employed 
by  eogiaTers  aa  a  help  to  get  laaVec  through  timr  vork,  of 
which  "  engraving  "  got  all  the  credit^  the  puUio  being 
unable  to  dutinguiah  between  etched  lines  wd  lines  cut 
with  the  burin.  During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of  etching  as  an  in- 
dependent art,  a  levival  which  has  extended  all  over  Europe, 
^^w.  though  France  has  had  by  far  the  largest  and  most  import- 
ant ^are  in  it  It  was  hoped,  at  tiie  beginning  of  this 
revival,  tiiat  it  would  lead  to  the  production  of  many  fine 
original  works ;  but  the  commercM  laws  of  demand  and 
supply  have  unfortunately  made  modem  etching  almost 
entudy  the  slaTe  of  painting.  Nearly  all  the  clever  etchers 
of  the  present  day  are  occupied  in  translating  pictures, 
wliich  many  of  tiiem,  especially  Uuger,  Jaoquemart, 
Flameog,  and  R^on,  do  with  remarkable  ability,  even  to 
the  very  toneh  and  texture  of  the  painter.  The  comparative 
rapidity  of  the  process,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  imitates 
the  manner  of  painters,  have  caused  etching  to  be  now  very 
genelelly  preferred  to  line  engraving  by  publishers' for  the 
translation  of  all  pictures  except  those  belonging  to  a  severe 
and  classical  style  of  art,  for  which  the  bnrin  is,  and  will 
almya  runain,  better  adapted  than  the  etchkg*needl& 
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Yet,  notwithstanding  the  present  commercial  pttJjrcJ- 
nance  of  etching  from  pictures,  there  are  still  some  aitisti 
and  eminent  amateurs  who  have  cultivated  original  etching 
with  success.  Mr  Seymour  Haden,  Mr  Whistler,  Mr  Samuel 
Palmer,  and  others  la  England,  MM.  Braequemood,  Dia- 
bigny,  Charlea  Jacqu^  Appian,  XAlanoa,  and  others  on  the 
Continent,  besides  that  singular  and  remarkable  genius 
Charles  M^ryoo,  have  produced  original  works  of  very 
various  interest  and  power.  Etching  clubs,  or  associations 
of  artists  for  the  publication  of  original  etchings,  have  beeu 
founded  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Selgium.  The 
real  difficulty  of  the  art,  and  its  apparent  facility,  have  led 
to  much  worthless  prodnction,  but  this  ought  not  to  make 
us  overlook  what  is  really  valuable. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  different  styles  of  etch'  striu , 
ing.  1.  Fure  Line — .As  there  is  line  engraving;  bo  thwe  is 
line  etching;  but  as  the  etchiag-ncedle  is  a  freer  instrument 
than  the  burin,  the  line  has  qualities  which  differ  widely  from 
those  of  the  burin  line.  £!ach  of  the  two  has  its  own  charm 
and  beauty;  the  liberty  of  the  one  is  charming,  and  the  le- 
straiat  of  the  other  is  admirable  also  in  its  right  place.  Li 
line  etching,  as  in  line  engraving,  the  great  masters  purpose^ 
exhibit  the  line  and  do  not  bide  it  under  too  much  shadiog. 
2.  Lim  and  Shade, — This  answers  exactly  in  etdiio^  to 
Mantegna's  work  in  engraving.  The  most  important  hnas 
are  drawn  first  throughout,  and  the  shade  thrown  over  them 
like  a  wash  with  the  brush  oVer  a  pen  sketch  in  inddibls 
ink.  3.  Shade  and  Texton:— Hiis  is  used  chiefiy  to  imitate 
oil-painting:  Here  the  line  (properly  so  called)  is  entire^ 
abuidoned,  and  the  atteutitm  of  the  etcher  is  given  to  tex- 
ture and  chiaroBcora  He  uses  lines,  of  coarse,  to  expmi 
tliese»  but  does  not  exhibit  them  for  &dr  own  bean^; 
on  the  contrary,  he  conceals  than. 

Of  these  three  stylea  of  etching^  first  is  technical^  the 
easiest,  and  being  also  the  most  rapid,  is  adopted  fat 
sketching  on  the  ct^iper  from  nature ;  the  second  is  the  next 
in  difficidty ;  and  tiie  third  the  most  diflBcult^  on  aeoonst 
of  the  biting  whidi  is  a^ver  easy  to  manege  wheo  it 
becones  elaborate.  The  etcher  has,  however,  many  re- 
sources ;  he  can  make  passages  paler  liy  burnishing  thnis 
or  by  using  charcoal,  or  he  can  efface  them  entire^  with 
the  scraper  and  charcoal ;  he  can  darken  them  by  irtAiiV 
or  by  regrounding  the  plate  and  adding  freih  wori: ;  vai 
be  need  not  run  tne  risk  of  biting  the  very  palest  paasBgia 
of  all,  becaosa  these  can  be  easily  done  with  the  dry  pointy 
which  is  sim^y  a  well-sharpened  stylus  used  directly  on 
the  copper  witiiout  the  help  of  acid.  It  is  often  asserted 
that  anyone  can  etch  who  can  draw,  bat  this  is  a  mistaken 
aasertion  likely  to  mislead.  'Without  requiring  so  long  an 
apprenticeship  as  the  burin,  etching  is  a  very  difficult  art 
indeed,  the  two  main  causes  of  its  difficulty  being  that  tlie 
artist  does  not  see  his  work  properly  as  he  proceeds,  and  tlist 
mistakes  or  misfortunes  in  the  biting,  which  are  of  frequut 
occurrence  to  the  inexperienced,  may  destroy  all  tlu 
relations  of  tone. 

Aquatint. — This  is  a  kind  of  etching  which  sncoessfolly  iqodi 
tmitatei  washes  with  a  brush.  There  are  many  ways  <x 
preparing  a  plate  for  aquatint,  but  the  following  is  tbe 
best.  Have  three  different  solutions  of  rosin  in  recUGed 
alcohol,  making  them  of  various  degreee  of  strength,  bat 
always  thin  enough  to  be  quite  fluid,  the  weakest  solaUon 
being  almost  colourleea  First  pour  the  strongest  Bolntioa 
on  the  plate.  "When  it  dries  it  will  produce  a  granulatioa; 
and  yon  may  now  bite  as  in  ordinary  etching  for  yonr 
darker  tones,  stopping  ont  what  the  acid  is  not  to  operate 
upon,  or  you  may  use  a  brush  diarged  with  add,  pe^ 
chloride  ot  iron  being  a  very  good  mordant  for  the  pa^ 
pose.  After  cleaning  the  platc^  you  proceed  with  the 
weaker  solutions  in  the  same  way,  the  weakest  giving  the 
finest  granulation  for  skies,  distances.  dM.oTfae  nrocetf. 
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IBqnircs  •  good  deal  of  otopping-oiit,  and  some  bumisbtng, 
■craping,  Ac,  at  last  It  has  bean  employed  very  Buocess- 
fnllyby  M.  Brunet  Debaiaes  id  his  plates  from  Turner, 
aipecially  in  Agrippina  laoding  witb  the  Asbea  of  Ger- 
mtnieos.  Aquatint  may  be  effectively  used  in  combina- 
tion wiUi  line  etehtngt  and  still  more  barmonioiiBly  with 
grottod  etchiog  in  which  the  line  imitates  that  of  the 
leadpeadl. 

iMcr  The  naiural  teodency  of  tbe  three  kinds  of  engraving  ve 
r**'  hare  studied  is  from  line  to  ahade  and  from  shade  to 
texture.  The  perfection  of  line  ia  seldom  maintained  when 
the  attention  of  artists  has  been  directed  to  the  other 
demeDtif  for  line  is  a  separata  study.  Shade  is  its 
memy,  but  line  may  still  snnriTe  under  a  reil  of  half  shade. 
When  chiaroscuro  becomes  complete  the  delicacy  of  line, 
vhich  is  an  abstraction,  is  nearly  lost;  and  wlien  texture 
brcomes  an  object  also,  the  line  is  lost  altogether.  This 
■ppears  to  bs  the  natural  law  of  development  in  the  graphic 
uts,  and  it  is  an  approach  to  nature,  which  is  all  shade  and 
textore  without  Hue ;  yet  the  pure  line  is  a  loss  in  art,  from 
its  ready  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  artist,  and  a  loqs 
forwhidt  more  natural  truth  is  not  always  a  oconpenaation. 

IfatoHnt, 

Of  all  the  kinds  of  engraving,  mezzotint  comes  nearest  to 
aatnre,  though  it  is  far  from  being  the  best  as  a  means  of 
utistic  expression.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Prince  Bupert>  or  by  Lewis  Si^n,  a  lieutenant  in  his 

a>  aarviee,  in  or  about  the  year  1611,  and  to  have  been 

'41^  niggested  by  the  rust  on  a  weapon  which  a  soldier  was 
cleaning.  The  plate  is  prepared  (before  any  design  is  made 
upon  it)  by  means  of  an  instrument  like  a  chisel,  with  tbe 
edge  ground  into  the  segment  of  a  circle  like  the  rocker  of 
a  cradle,  and  so  engraved  as  to  present  when  sharp  about 
100  or  130  smaU  teeth.  This  cradle  is  rocked  from  side 
to  side  with  the  hand,  and  every  tooth  makes  a  Amall  dent 
in  the  copper,  And  raises  a  corresponding  bur.    The  whole 

ton.  nrfsea  of  the  plate  is  gone  over  with  this  iostnunent  about 
^ty  times,  in  different  directions,  before  it  is  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  be  worked  upon.  'When  sufficiently  prepared  it 
presants  a  fine  soft-looking  and  perfectly  even  grain,  and  if 
is  flos  state  a  proof  is  taken  from  it  by  the  usual  process 
et  oopper-plate  printing  the  result  is  nothing  but  the 
richest  po^ble  bhick.  The  engraver  works  from  dark  to 
removing  the  grain  wit£  a  serapw,  and  exactly  in 

'**'  proportion  as  lie  removes  it  the  tint  Mconus  paler  and 
piler.  Fnre  whites  are  goi  by  scraping  the  grain  away 
mtinly,  and  bamishing  the  place.  Aa  l£e  process  is  from 
dsdc  to  ligh^  the  engraver  has  to  be  very  cautions  not  to 
nnove  too  mxtA.  ^  his  grain  at  once.  He  proceeds 
gndoaOy  from  dark  to  half-dark,  from  half^dark  to  middle- 
tint,  from  middle-tint  to  ]ialf-4i^^  and  from  half-light  to 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  lin^  but  thinks  entirely 
of  masses  relieved  from  ead  other  1^  chiaroscura  When 
the  work  is  good  the  result  is  soft  and  harmonious,  well 
sdapted  to  the  interpretation  of  some  painters,  but  not  of 
bIL  As  the  art  has  been  most  practised  in  England,  some 
of  its  most  successful  work  haa  been  employed  in  the  tran- 

kj.  dation  of  English  artists.  More  than  a  hundred  engraven 
in  meziotiut  employed  themselves  on  the  portraits  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  best  of  their  works  are  now 
Ttlned  as  the  claasica  of  the  art,  which  is  connected  with 
the  name  of  Reynolds  just  as  line  engraving  is  connected 
with  that  of  Raphaet   Turner  and  Constable's  landscapes 

"^■L  vere  also  admirably  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Lnpton  and 
ethtrs,  Turner  himself  being  a  good  mezzotmt  engraver, 
tlwogh  he  piactised  the  art  little.    Mezzotint  engraving  is 

•■i.  stiQ  pactieed  in  England  with  great  skill  by  Couyens  sod 
vthsn,  and  vonld  no  doubt  be  more  resorted  to  than  it  is 


if  the  platea  yielded,  lai^gsr  editions,  but  anforhin&tely  they 
soon  show  signs  of  wesr. 

Dry  point  is  really  nothing  but  n^^tint  in  line.  Asjw 
the  point  of  the  stylus  makes  its  scratch  on  th0  copper,  itt><*"** 
raises  a  bur,  which  retains  the  ink  in  the  printing  just  as  the 
bur  frpm  tlie  cradle  does  in  mezzotint    The  bur  of  dry 
point  also  wears  avray  fast,  and  yields  but  few  impressions, 

CapptTf  eteel,  fuid  zinc  are  the  metals  chieSy  osed  for 
engraving.  Steel  is  less  employed  than  formerly,  beeaon 
copper  is  now  covered  vrith  a  coat  of  steel  by  tiie  electro- 
type process,  which  enablra  it  to  resist  printing  indeSaitslr, 
as  the  steel  can  be  renewed  at  will.  Zinc  is  rimilarly 
coated  wHh  copper,  and  sometimes  used  for  small  editions, 

AuTBoaiTiBS. — rtsl  knowledgs  of  enmTiag  csa  only  be  al< 
tsioed  by  acsntnl  stndj  and  comporuoa  or  the  priots  tfalmMlre>, 
or  of  Bccai»t«  {aciimilea,  w  that  oooks  tn  of  little  me  except  m 
guides  to  prints  when  the  reader  bappeni  to  be  unaware  <rf  theii 
exiatano^  at  else  for  their  nplanatiou  of  techaical  proccMes.  The 
.  departmeat  of  ait-HtmtntB  which  olasaifiea  prints  ta  called  Teon»- 
graphyf  and  the  clasiiSeatlone  adopted  by  iconogrsphers  at*  of  tha 
mott  rarioui  kinds.  For  vxainple,  if  a  complete  book  were  written 
on  Shakespearian  icono|^hy  it  would  contain  fall  information 
about  all  piinta  illoatratiDg  the  life  and  works  d  Shskespeaie,  and 
in  the  same  way  tbera  may  be  the  icono^phy  of  a  looality  or  ol 
a  single  swvat.  The  history  of  engTaving  u  a  part  of  ieoDography, 
aad  there. are  already  variooa  htetoriea  of  the  art  inMiflerent  Ian- 
ffaagea.  In  England  Kr  W.  Y.  Ottley  wrote  an  £arty  EUtory  of 
Sttpwinff,  pnbushed  in  two  volnmes  ito,  1819,  and  beg^n  what 
was  intended  to  bo  a  series  ot  notices  on  engravera  and  their  worki. 
Hr  H.  Ottley  has  also  written  upon  the  tame  anbject  The  facili- 
ties for  the  reproduction  of  engraviDga  by  the  photographic  pro* 
ceases  hare  of  late  years  giren  an  impetus  to  icoaography.  One  ot 
the  most  reliable  modem  writers  on  the  snbject  is  if.  Qeorgea 
Dupleuis,  the  keeper  of  prints  !n  the  national  library  ot  Francs. 
He  hu  written  the  Siitwy  of  Engraving  in  Franet,  and  hu  pub* 
liahed  manT  notices  of  engrarers  to  accompany  tht  reproductions 
by  U.  Amand  Dnrand.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  neefnl  little 
manual  entitled  Lt»  MtrvtilUs  it  la  Oravuri.  Count  de  Lahords 
collected  materiale  for  a  history  of  wood-eDgraving,  and  began  to 
publiih  them,  but  the  work  advanced  no  farther  than  a  first  num- 
ber. Janseh's  work  on  the  origin  of  wood  aod  plate  engraving,  and 
OQ  the  knowledge  of  prints  o?  the  Ifith  and  16tli  centnriea,  was 
published  at  Paris  in  two  Tolomes  Svo  in  IBOB.  Didofa  &tai 
typoffraphiqus  it  biiliographiav*  nor  Fh^imre  dt  la  gramtn  «ur  hmt 
was  pablishedln  Paris  (8ro)in  1863.  A  TVnUiff  on  Wood  Bngrav 
itij7,  by  John  Jackson,  appeared  in  1839,  and  a  second  edidoo  of 
the  work  in  1S61.  A  good  deal  of  valuable  scattered  information 
about  engravingia  to  be  fonnd  in  the  back  numbere  of  tbe  principal 
art  periodicals,  such  as  the  OauUt  de*  Beaux- Jrtt,  L'Jrt,  and  the 
Portfolio.  In  the  year  1877  Professor  Colvin  published  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  PoHfolivm  "AlbertKirer,  HlsTcaeheii,  HIsBivals, 
and  His  Followers,"  which  contain  in  a  concentrated  form  the 
main  resnlts  of  what  is  kuown  about  the  early  ensraven,  with 
facsiniiles  from  their  works.  Professor  Snskin  has  aJso  published 
a  volume  on  engraving,  entitled  Ariadnt  FlomUina,  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  much  ^t  Is  sogeestlva ;  but  he  onght  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  certain  assertions  M  the  author,  especially  these  two^ 
~~{\)  that  all  good  eograving  rejecta  chiaroscuro,  and  (2)  that  etch> 
ing  is  an  indolent  and  blundering  process  at  the  best.  The  illustra* 
tions  to  this  volume  are  of  unequu  merit ;  the  f acsimilesfrom  Holbeis 
are  good :  the  redoeUons  of  early  Italian  engravinga  aA  not  good. 
The  reader  will  find  information  about  angraving,  and  many  f«e> 
similes  of  old  woodcuts,  in  the  difierent  volumes  by  Paul  Lacroiz  on 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Benaissance,  published  by  Firmin  Didot ; 
the  information  may  bo  relied  upon,  out  the  facsimiles,  tbough 
effective,  are  not  always  perfect  Itoret'a  Colledian  de  l£anueU  '/or- 
maul  «n«  Sntyelopidit  m  Seienee*  et  da  Arte  contains  a  pocket 
volume  on  engraving  which  is  full  of  useful  practical  information, 
and  another  similar  volume  on  plate-printing,  also  very  nseful  t« 
engravers  on  metal,  who  ought  always  to  understand  printing ;  these 
volumes  may  be  had  separately.  Etching  has  been  the  subject  ot 
aeve^l  difTereot  treatises.  The  oldest  is  that  of  Abraham  Bosse, 
puWiahed  at  Paris  in  1846,  8vo,  and  in  1701,  13mo.  The  revival 
of  etching  in  our  own  day  has  been  accompanied  by  the  publication 
of  various  treatises.  The  first  was  a  short  account  of  the  old  proceaa 
by  Kr  Alftwl  Ashley ;  then  came  the  French  bnekure  of  M. 
Haxime  I^anne ;  then  SteAing  and  EUhtn  (iSO  pages,  in  the  stereo- 
trped  edition]by  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  a  smtOler  treatise,  Tha 
Mehtt't  Eandootit,  by  the  same.  These  were  followed  >by  another 
abort  French  handbook,  that  of  H,  UartiaL  For  information  about 
the  states  of  plates,  their  prices,  their  aulbeuticity  and  history,  , 
the  student  ought  to  consult  the  best  catalogite-maken,  such  aa  ^ 
Bartarh.  Clausam,  Charlas  Blano.  fee.    The  literature  of  engratilg 
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Is  now  Rpidlj  iDcreulng  ta  mnwqaene«  of  the  Dew  proosnM  of 
nproduction,  and  tliB  ff^tA  angrsTon  of  put  timei  aro  becoming 
much  better  known.  Woiki  on  the  inbjBct  &«qoeDtl]r  appe». 
not  ontr  in  Eoglond'and  ftsact,  bat  aUp  in  Germen^,  wnilst ' 
HoUud  end  Italy  bring  their  eoDtribotioos  to  generat  iconography. 
In  consequesco  of  thia  rapid  extenstoa  of  atndiea  on  tbe  lubiect, 
any  attempt  at  a  nniTereal  bibliography  of  woilu  about  engraving 
would  soon  become  obcoleta  oi  incomplete.  (F.  G.  H.) 

EKQUERA,  a  town  in  tbe  prorince  of  Valencia,  in 
Spftia,  ia  situated  in  a  monntainons  diatrict  33  miles  S-S-W. 
of  Valencia  and  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  San  Felipe.  Olires 
and  molberriea  abonnd  in  tlie  sonounding  country.  In 
the  town  there  are  a  convent  and  a  hospital.  It  posseasea 
woollen  milla,  and  has  also  a  considerable  general  trade. 
Population,  5700. 

ENKHUIZEK,  a  seaport  town  of  Uie  Ketherlands.  in 
the  province  of  North  Holland,  situated  on  the  Zajder  Zee, 
28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Amsterdam.  Its  principal  buildings 
are  the  town-bouse,  tbe  Wetter-Kvrk,  ihe  orphanage,  the 
church  of  the  Old  Catholics.  The  town-hoaBe,  erected  in 
IB68,  ia  adorned  with  allegorical  paintings  bj  Gerard  de 
Lairease,  Houbraken,  and  Van  Neck ;  one  of  its  chambers 
ia  hung  with  fine  tapestry  of  Louis  XIV.'s  time,  and 
tbo  bargomaater's  room  contains  a  chef  ioeuvre  hy 
Ferdinand'  Bol.  Tbe  industrial  establishments  comprise  a 
foondry,  several  sugar  refineries,  and  one  of  the  lai^t 
factories  in  Europe  for  tbe  manufacture  of  bnoys ;  and 
there  is  a  trade  in  wood,  butter,  and  cheese,  -  At  the 
beginning  of  tbe  17th  centnry  the  town  nombered  40,000 
inhsbitants,  and  sent  400  vessels  to  the  herring  fishery  ; 
hot  the  harbour  is  now  rendered  nearly  useless  by  accumu- 
lations of  sand,  the  fishing  smacks  do  not  number  more 
than  a  dozen;  and  the  population  in  1869  was  only  4925. 

The  nacleus  of  Bnkhnizen  waa  formed  by  a  few  housea  (Enkele 
hnlienj  built  about  1000  A.s.,  and  it  was  still  an  open  Tillase  in 
1S79.  In  ipite  of  nomeroua  military  ricissitudes,  and  a  great  flood 
whioh  happened  in  1614,  it  rapidly  advanced,  and  under  Spanish 
rule  became  a  atrongly  fortified  and  beautlfuUy  bniJt  tovii.  It 
wai,  however,  the  first  of  tbe  cities  of  HoUind  to  open  its  gatei  to 
WiBiam  the  Silent,  in  1572.  During  the  17th  century  it  Mgan  to 
decay,  and  in  the  18th  it  tank  to  ita  present  position. 

ENLIST2{£NT,  as  defined  in  tbe  annual  Mutiny  Act 
(39  Vict  c  8),  consists  in  tbe  recruit  answering  tbe  ques- 
tions pnt  by  the  person  authorized  to  recruit  or  to  enrol 
under  tbe  Reserve  Force  Act  or  to  enlist  under  the  Militia 
Reserve  Acts,  and  in  bis  accepting  the  enlisting  money  with 
the  accempanying  notic&  The  recruit  is  then  entitled  to 
be  billeted,  and  most,  in  not  less  than  twesty-fotir  and  not 
more  than  ninety-aiz  hours,  appear  before  a  msgiatrate 
(who  is  not  'a  military  oflScei)  to  be  attested  as  a  soldier  or 
to  object  to  his  enlistment.  If  tbe  recruit  objects  and. 
satisfies  the  .magistrate  that  the  enlistment  was  irregular, 
he  ia  discharged,  and  the  matter  reported  to  the  military 
authorities;  if  the  recruit  objects,  but  the  enlistment  was 
regular,  he  must  repay  the  enlisting  money  and  any  pay  or 
allowances  he  may  have  received,  and  20s.  of  smart  money, 
and  is  then  discharged.  If  the  recruit  does  not  object,  or 
cannot  pay  the  money,  the  questions  in  the  form  of 
attestation  are  again  put  by  the  magistrate,  who  also 
administers  the  oath  of  allegiance.  If  the  recruit  does  not 
appear,  he  may  be  punished  as  a  rogue  or  vagabond. 
Before  this  att^tation  the  recruit  is  not  subject  to  court* 
martial,  but  fraudulent  conduct  followed  by  attestation 
is  punished  either  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  or  by  the 
district  or  garrison  court-martial  Every  attempt  by  an 
undischarged  soldier  or  volunteer  to  re-enlist  is  punishable 
as  desertion;  but  in  the  case  of  militiamen  the  penalty  is 
generally  a  stoppage  of  Id.  or  2d.  of  weekly  pay  for  a 
certain  period.  It  is  from  tbe  date  of  attestation  that  the 
period  of  service  for  pension  or  discharge  runs.  The 
above  provisioQ?  epply  to  enlistment  in  tbe  United  King- 
dom cf  natural  born  subjects.    The  Mutiny  Act  makes 


special  provitioD  for  enl^itmuit  abroad  >od  for  Um  cnBi^ 
ment  of  negroes  or  cdonzad  persosi  who  an  not  tak 
jeets  of  Her  l^esty  \tf  birth,  w  who  bm  bean  eofr 
demned  as  prize  under  1^  Slav*  Trade  Acts.  A  mutsf 
wishing  to  reeoTwr  an  apioentiee  or  indentondlabiMinr  who 
has  anliBted  must  claim  him  within  a  mmdi  aftw  oiKit' 
meat  The  appren^  U  not  mly  pn&iabed  lor  wnmgfiil 
enUsting^  but  remaiuB  liable  to  serve  in  the  army  at  the 
end  of  his  awrenttcesbip,  and  indeed  may  be  punished  as 
a  deserter  if  he  doee  not  deliver  himself  up  as  a  tecnit. 
Mnch  the  same  rules  will  be  found  in  the  Marine  Matitj 
Act^  Tbe  enlisbnent  oath  for  tbe  mOitia  ia  contained  in 
the  Milida  Service  Act,  36  and  37  Vict  c  68.  Tbe  period 
of  service  implied  in  enlistment  is  now  regulated  by  ths 
Army  Enlistment  Act,  1870,  33  and  34  Vict  c.  67, 
repealed  as  regards  comptilsory  general  enlistment  by  the 
Mutiny  Act,  1876.  Long  service  is  always  for  twelv* 
years.  Short  eervice  in  the  cavalry,  aitilleiy,  and  enginetit 
is  eight  years  army  and  four  years  reeerve;  in  the  infsotry 
and  army  service  corps,  six  yeare  army  and  six  yean 
reserva  For  the  army  hospital  corps  and  the  odonial 
corps  there  is  no  short  service.  In  1870  it  waa  said  titaC 
,this  scheme  would  require  322,449  recruits  annually,  sod 
that  in  eight  years  a  reserve  of  81,811  would  be  emted 
The  average  enlistment  is  only  about  20,000,  but  this  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  inducements  given  tb  enter  the 
militia.  In  early  times  attendance  at  the  poue  eowutalu 
was  enforced  by  the  penalty  of  adverioffe,  or  turn  tail,  m, 
forfeiture  of  property  and  perpetual  servitodei  Tha 
organization  of  this  levy  will  be  found  in  the  Asuse  ct 
Arms  (27  Hen,  II.)  and  the  Statute  of  Winchester  (IS 
Edw.  I.),  which  apply  to  all  men  between  tbe  agta  c( 
fifteen  and  uzt^.  By  a  later  Act  (4  and  6  Pbil^|ud 
Mary),  commissionen  of  musters  ware  appunted.  wm 
the  feudal  system  of  escnage  was'  on  the  wane,  Edwaid 
ni.  introdneed  a  custom  of  "indenting"  with  privste 
persons  to  fnmtsh  soldiers  at  certain  latee  of  wag&  Mai^ 
of  such  indentures  of  Henry  V.'s  tinfe,  printed  in  Hontec'* 
CrUicai  and  Eistorical  Trtuit,  vol  L,  appear  to  be  agm- 
menta  for  one  year  in  consideration  of  gagee  et  regardt,  or 
pay  and  bounty,  at  certain  rates,  6d.  a  day  for  an  aidur 
and  Is.  for  a  man  at  arms.  The  parties  agree  aboat 
sharing  the  gaignet  de  guerre,  prisoners  and  booty.  A 
quarter's  wages,  called  preit  money^  is  paid  in  advance. 
Not  till  the  time  of  Heniy  VTL  was  *'  coat  and  conduct 
money  "  added  to  this  mere  bounty  on  joining.  Fnnn  tim 
to  time  general  pardons  were  given  to  all  felons  who  wonlii 
serve  in  the  army,  and  even  so  late  as  1703  a  statute  freed 
all  insolvent  debtors  who  would  serve.  The  Welili, 
Cornish,  and  Irish  made  up  a  large  proportion  of  tbs 
recruits  of  tbe  early  Engli!^  armies.  (See  also  hsxi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  674). 

ENNIS,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borou^  aud 
market-towti  of  Ireland,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Qsic, 
province  of  Monster,  is  situated  on  the  Feigns,  aboat  35 
miles  W.N.W,  from  Limerick,  with  which  town  sod 
Athenry  it  is  connected  by  railway.    Ennia  has  breweiiei, 
distilleries,  and  extensive  floor  mills ;  and  in  the  nei^  | 
bourhood  there  is  a  valuable  limestone  qnarty.    The  pria-  I 
cipal  buildings  are  the  Boman  Catholic  chapei,  which  is  tlis 
cathedral  of  tbe  diocese  of  KiUaloe ;  the  pariah  cbotdi, 
formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  tbe  Franciscan  abbey,  founded  J 
in  1240  by  Donogh  Carbrac  O'Brien ;  the  conrt-housa^  a 
nunnery,  and  a  school  on  the  foundation  of  Eiaamus 
Smith.    On  the  site  of  the  old  court-house  a  colossal  statas 
in  white  limestone  of  Daniel  O'Connell  was  erected  in  1865. 
Tbe  interesting  ruins  of  Clare  Abbey,  founded  in  ]  194  by 
Donell  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster,  are  half-way  betweei^ 
Ennis  and  tbe  village  of  Clare  Castle.  cj^oQu  ntoru 
member  to  parliament.   Population  in  187i«  6503. 
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OrrSCORTHT,  a  market-town  of  Wexford  coantj, 
Dd,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Wexford,  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
the  Slaofl/,  vhich  here  becomM  oavigable  for 
%  at  tlirge  size.  It  is  on  the  line  of  railway  between 
in  tnd  Wexford.  It  possesses  tanneries,  breweries, 
mtlta,  a  wooUen  factory,  and  a  distillery.  Eonis- 
y  wu  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  and  in  1798  was 
•d  and  bomed  by  the  rebels,  whose  main  forces 
iped  on  an  eminence  called  '*  Vinegar  HiU,"  which 
M>b  the  town  from  tlie  east.  The  old  caatle  of 
ictnlhy,  a  massive  aqoara  pile  with  a  loaod  tower  at 
eorser,  if  on*  of  the  earlieit  military  atractnres  of 
sglo-Konnaii  tanden.  Fopntation  in  1871, 5594 
ENISEILLEN,  a  mnueipal  and  pailiaiAentary 
Igh  and  markel  town  of  Ireland,  ieaptal  of  the  coan^ 
natnagh,  prorioce  of  Ubter,  is  ailoated  on  an  island 
}  strait  or  riTer  which  connecta  the  ufipw  and  lower 
o(  LoQgh  Erne,  103  milaa  N.W.  from  Dublin  and  22 
fKHE  Clones  bj  railway.  The  town  ocenpise  the 
island,  end  is  connected  with  two  snborha  on  the 
d  on  each  side  bj  two  bridges  It  has  a  brewery, 
naeriea,  and  »  araall  mannfaetoiy  of  cutlery/ and  a 
lerable  trade  in  oom,  pork|  and  flax."  Ihe  du^  public 
Dgi  are  the  pariah  church,  the  Roman  Catholic 
,  the  Preabyteiian  and  Methodist  meeting  houses,  the 
r  eourt-hmue^  the  town-hall,  the  royal  eebool  founded 
Ua  I.,  Mid  die  infirmary.  Id  1689  Enniskillen 
Bd  a  raperior  foroe  eent  against  it  by  James  IT.; 
t  of  the  defenders  of  the  town  were  eabae^uently 
into  a  regiment  of  caTalry,  which  still  retains  the 
ef  the  Ennialdllen  Dragoons.    The  town  returns  a 

to  parliament.  Fopolatioa  in  1871,  6836. 
tfUJS,  Q.  AltbonghEnniasisIinowntDuaoDlyfrom 
ta  of  bis  writings  and  from  ancient  testimony,  yet 
sufficient  evidence  from  both  sources  to  justify  ns  in 
bgto  him  a  position  of  great  eminence  and  inflaence 
literature.  Although  not  the  creator  of  that 
rs,  for  he  is  later  in  date,  not  only  than  Livius 
liens  and  Nnvias,  bat  than  Flautas,  yet  he  did 
than  any  of  the  early  writers  to  impart  to  it  a 
tr  of  eerions  eleTation,  and  thereby  to  make  it  truly 
tatiTe  of  Rome.  The  influence  of  Nffivius  was 
rlt  anbaeqnent  writerB ;  and,  although  the  woiks  of 
have  eiijoyed  a  happier  fortune  than  those  of  Ennius, 
Ltio  comedy  was  essentially  an  exotic  product,  and 
DO  direct  relation  to  Roman  life,  nor  to  the  deepest 
parmaoent  moods  of  the  national  mind.  On  the 
isnd,  both  Lncretius  and  Virgil  may  be  regarded  as 
ing  the  spirit  of  Ennius;  and  in  many  fragments 
Tariotu  works  we  recognize  his  affini^  with  the 
of  Roman  history,  oratory,  and  satire, 
circumstances  of  his  life  naturally  fitted  faim  to 
the  chief  medium  of  contact  between  the  art  and 
|ence  of  Greece  and  the  practical  energy  and  com- 
g  character  of  Rome.  He  was  bom  amon^  the 
an  mountains  ("  Calabria  in  montibus  ortus")  m  the 
own  of  Rudie,  in  the  year  239  B.a,  one  year  after 
of  the  first  dramatic  representation  of  Livius 
ieoa,  aad  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
)tcan  was  the  language  of  the  district  in  which 
situated ;  but,  as  it  is  called  by  Strabo  'EXXtkis 
id  as  Eanios  is  spoken  of  as  "  aemi-Qnecus,"  Greek 
ibably  the  language  in  common  use  among  the 
classes.  Since  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  the 
of  Roman  and  Latin  colonies  in  the  conquered 
,  the  fcoowladge  of  Latin  must  have  been  spread 
allies  who  sent  their  contingents  to  th»  Roman 
Ennius  testified  to  his  appreciation  of  the  iotellec- 
deriTed  from  the  fweseosion  of  various  languages 
,  in  roference  to  his  knowlsdg;  of  Osean,  Grceki 


and  Latin,  the  expression  that  *'be  had  three  Hearts* 
(GeU.  zvil  17),  the  word  "cor  "  being  used  by  him,  as  by 
many  other  Latin  authors,  as  the  seat  of  intelligence. 
Through  the  access  which  these  languages  gave  to  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  which  they  were  the  organs,  Eanius 
was  able  to  combine  the  culture  of  Greece,  the  (resh  feeling 
and  inspiration  of  Italy,  the  elevated  mood  and  "  imperial 
patriotism  of  Rome,"  in  laying  the  strong  foundation  of  the 
national  literature. 

He  is  said  (Serv.  on  jEn.  viL  691)  to  have  claimed 
descent  from  one  ctf  the  legendary  kings  of  his  natirt 
district,  the  "  Messapus  eqnum  domitor  "  who  is  introduced 
by  Virgil  (ia  recognition  of  the  poetical  fame  of  bis  reputed 
descendant)  as  coming  to  the  gathering  of  the  Italian  da  a* 
accompanied  by  his  followers,  chanting  their  nativesong^— 
"IbsQt  nqasti  niuttsro  FBgemqae  cansbant" 

This  consciousness  of  ancient  lineage  is  in  accordant 
with  the  high  self-confident  tone  of  his  mind,  with  his 
sympathy  with  the  dominant  genius  of  the  Roman  republic 
and  with  his  personal  relations  to  the  members  of  her  great 
families.  The  exemption  from  war  which  his  native 
district  enjoyed  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  Uf* 
afi^orded  him  leisure  to  acquire  the  culture  which  he 
turned,  to  use  in  later  life ;  and  the  vicinity  of  Tarantum 
afforded  him  favourable  opportunities  for  familiarixing 
himself  with  the  dramatic  art  of  Greecci  But  of  his  early 
years  nothing  is  directly  known,  and  we  first  hear  of  him 
in  middle  life  as  serving,  with  the  rank  of  centurion,  in 
Sardinia,  in  the  year  204  B.a,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Qusstor  Cato,  and  was  taken  by  him  to 
Rome  in  that  year.  This  personal  service  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  the  most  momentous  struggle  in  which  Rome 
was  ever  engaged,  must  have  deepened  his  interest  in  the 
national  fortunes,  and  contributed  to  that  knowledge  of 
men,  and  especially  of  the  soldierly  character,  which  was 
afterwards  largely  displayed  in  liis  epic  and  dramatio 
poetry.  As  Cato  made  it  a  reproech  to  M.  Fnlvius 
Nobilior  that  he  had  taken  Ennius,  after  he  became  known 
as  a  poet,  along  with  him  in  his  ^tolian  campaign 
(Cicero,  Tute.  Ditp.,  1 2),  wo  may  perhaps  infer  that  it  was 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  man  rather  than  the  genius 
or  culture  of  the  poet  which  recommended  the  Messapian 
soldier  to  his  regard. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Rome  till  his  death  in 
169  B.C,  he  devoted  himself  actively  to  various  kinds  of 
literary  production,  and  probably  to  giving  instruction 
in  Greek,  for  which  a  great  demand  existed  among  the 
families  of  more  Uberal  ideas  among  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
He  lived  on  the  Aventine,  **  in  a  plain  and  simple  'way, 
attended  only  by  a  single  maid-servant "  (to  quote  the  words 
of  J^me  in  his  continuation  of  the  Ensebian  Chronicle), 
and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
state,  such  as  the  great  Scipio  and  M.  FxUvins  Nobilior, 
the  conqueror  of  iEtolis.  So  strong  was  the  btmd  of  friend- 
ship  which  united  him  to  the  former  of  these  men,  that 
a  bust  of  the  poet  was  placed  after  death  in  the  tmnb  of 
the  SdpioB,  between  those  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal 
and  the  conqueror  of  Aotiodras.  He  accompanied  M. 
Fulvioa  Kobilior  in  his  ^tt^an  campaign,  in  the  year  189 
B.C.,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Ambnda,  vhich 
formed  the  subject  of  one  of  his  dramas,  ^e  repressntft' 
tion  of  this  drama  probably  took  place  at  the  celebration 
of  the  general's  triumph  two  yean  later.  7  jrongh  the 
influence  of  his  son,  the  poet  obtained  the  privilege  of 
Roman  citisenship,  a  &ct  commemorated  by  hin  in  a  line 
of  tbe  AitnaU — 

"  Ko9  floma'  Boinani  qal  fbvlmu  ante  Knilial.*  \  I  ^> 

He  died  at  the  age  d  70,  immediately  after  producing 
the  tragedy  of  Tkyetlti.   Ia  the  last  book  of  his  opio 
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puem,  ia  which  he  Beema  to  liave  given  Tariom  detailB 
of  his  personal  histoty,  be  mentiona  that  he  vas  in  his 
67th  year  at  the  date  of  ita  composition.  He  compared 
himself  ,  in  contemplation  of  the  close  of  the  great  work 
of  hie  life,  to  a  gallant  horse  which,  after  having  often 
Iron  the  prize  at  the  Olympio  games,  obtained  Lis  rest 
irheit  weary  with  age.  A  eimilax  feeling  of  pride  at  the 
oomEdetion  of  a  great  career  b  expressed  in  the  memorial  | 
lines  whicli  he  oomposed  to  be  placed  under  his  bn^  after 
death,— **  Let  no  one  weep  for  me^  or  celebrate  ngr  funeral 
with  nunmiing ;  for  I  atiU  live,  aa  I  pass  to  and  fro 
throogh  the  mouths  of  men."  ■ 

Turn  the  JinpreBnott  stamped  on  his  remaioa,  and  from 
ibe  te^mony  of  his  connttymen,  we  think  of  him  as  a 
man  of  a  robust,  sagaoioos,  and  cheerful  natuPe  (Hor.  £p. 
ti.1,60;  CAc  D«  Sen.  6);  of  great  industry  and  Teisatility ; 
combining  iuu^naUTe  enthuriasm  and  a  vein  of  religious 
aysticism  with  a  ee^itieal  indifferenea  to  pf^mlar  hweSa 
and  a  soom  of  idiguras  imposture;  and  tempering  the 
grave  seriktnaneas  of  a  Boman  with  a  genial  capacity  for 
enjoyment  (Hor.  £pk  i  xiz.  7).  We  may  reaUse  the  nature 
of  Ida  relatioa  to  such  men  as  Futvius  Nobilior,  and  Ids 
MTBonsl  braring  towards  them,  by  &  passage  quoted  from 
his  Aiutal9  (OelL  xil  4),  in  which  be  is  said,  on  the  authority 
of  the  grammarian  JEUius  Stilo  (a  contemporary  of  Lucilius, 
and  one  of  Cicero's  teachers),  to  hare  drawn  his  own  portrait 
under  the  figure  of  a  confidential  friend  U  the  Roman 
general  Benrilius.  This  friend  is  introduced  as  being 
Bent  for  by  Serrilios  during  a  battle,  and  is  described  as 
one  "  whom  he  (Serrilius)  gladly  made  the  sharer  of  his 
table,  his  talk,  and  his  cares,  when  tired  out  with  speakiug 
on  great  afiairs  of  state  in  the  broad  forum  and  august 
senate,— <)ne  with  whom  he  could  frankly  speak  about 
wiouB  matters  or  jest  about  trifles,— to  whom  he  could 
eafdy  confide  all  that  he  cared  to  utter,  with  whom  he  bad 
mueh  hearty  entertainment  alone  and  in  society, — one  whoee 
nature  could  never  be  prompted  to  any  baseness  through 
levity  or  malice, — a  learned,  loyal,  pleasant  man,  contented ' 
I  and  cheerful,  of  much  tact  and  courtesy,  choice  in  his 

I  language,  and  of  few  words,  with  mnch  old  buried  lore, 

with  much  knowled^  of  men,  and  much  skill  in  diviue 
and  human  law,— who  knew  well  when  to  speak  and 
when  to  be  silent," 

His  career  as  a  writer  began  at  a  great  epoch  of  the 
national  life,  the  end  of  the  second  Funic  war.  The  self- 
confident  and  triumphant  spirit  produced  by  the  successfol 
result. of  that  stmggle  may  be  discerned  in  the  exuberant 
vitality  and  animal  spirits  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus, 
whose  period  of  most  vigorous  production  falls  in  the  years 
between  the  end  of  the  war  and  hia  death  in  184  b.0. 
Moronearly  contemporary  with  Ennius  was  Caecilius  Statius, 
the  Inaubrian  Qaul,  whom  Roman  critics  ranked  as  a  greater 
comic  dramatist  than  Plautus  or  Terence^  If  weight  may 
be  attached  to  the  phrase  in  which  Horace  repeats  the 
critidsm  of  the  Augustim  age, — 

"Tiocere  Cnoilius  grsvitsta^" 

he  must  have  resembled  him  in  temper  also  more  than  the 
older  dramatists   1^1  the  appearance  of  Ennius,  Roman 
t  literature,  although  it  had  produced  the  epic  poem  of 

j  Nnviua  and  some  adaptations  of  Qreek  tragedy,  lukl  been 

!  most  sucoeesfnl  in  comedy,   Navius  and  Plautus  were 

I  men  of  thoroughly  popular  fibra  *  Nwvius  suffered  for 

[  hia  attacks  on  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and,  although 

1  Plautus  carefully  avoids  any  direct  notice  of  pubUe  matters, 

I  yet  the  bias  of  his  sympathies  is  indicated  in  several  pase- 

I-  ages  of  his  extant  plays.    Ennius,  on  the  other  hand,  was 

f  by  temperament  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  domi- 

nant aristocratic  element  in  Roman  life  and  institatioDS. 
Undir  his  influence  literature  became  less  soited  to  the 


 ■  ^  . 
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popular  taste,  moie  specially  addressed  to  a  limited  and 
cultivated  class,  but  at  the  same  time  more  truly  aqftiesavg 
of  what  was  greatest  and  most  worthy  to  endure  in  tbs 
national  sentiment  and  traditions.  With  the  many-uded 
activity  which  characterised  him,  he  attempted  comedy,  but 
with  so  little  success  that,  in  the  canon  of  Yoloatius  8edi- 
gttus  lie  is  mentioned,  solely  as  u  mark  of  respect  "  for 
his  antiquity,"  tentii  and  last  in  the  list  of  comic  poet& 
The  names  of  only  one  or  two  of  his  cumediee  ace  known. 
He  may  be  regarded  also  as  the  inventor  of  Roman  satire^ 
in  its  original  sense  of  a  **medlay  "or  "fflisc8llany,"althmgh 
it  was  by  I^cilias  that  the  dianeter  a^ressive  and  cea- 
sortous  critidsm  of  men  and  saanoers  was  first  imparted  to 
that  form  of  literature,  ^e  word  **  aatnra  "  was  wifpnslly 
applied  to  a  rude  scenio  and  mnsual  perfamance^  exhiluted 
at  Rome  before  ,  the  introdnotion  of  the  xegaiu  drama. 
Tbe  satuna  of  Ennius  were  coUeettons  of  writings  aa  ven- 
ous subjects,  and  written  in  various  metres,  snd  coDtainsd  in 
four  or,  perhapi^  aix  booksL  Among  th»e  wen  included 
metrictd  versions  of  the  pl^yiioal  speculalions  ci  ^uebu^ 
mus,  of  Uie  gastconomio  reaeardbes  <tf  Ar^eattatos  tit  Geh 

S''Heduph^tiea"),  and,  probaUy,  ci  the  ratiinialiitis 
loctrinee  of  Euhemerus.  It  may  be  notirad  Qtat  all  thew 
writers  whose  works -were  thus  introduced  to  the  Roauu 
were  Sicilian  Greeks.  Original  compositions  were  also  coo- 
tained  in  these  satnne,  and  among  them  the  panegyric  oo 
Scipio,  to  which  Horace  refers  in  the  phrase  **  CalabRe 
Fierides  "  {Od.  iv.  8,  22),  The  saUre  of  Ennins  seexs  to 
have  resembled  the  more  artistic  satire  of  Horace  in  iti 
record  of  personal  experiences,  in  the  occasional  introduc- 
tion: of  dialogue,  in  the  use  made  of  fables  with  a  monl 
application,  and  in  tiie  didactic  office  which  it  assumed. 

But  the  chief  distinction  of  Ennius  was  gained  in  tnce 
and  narrative  ^oeirj.  He  was  the  first  to  impart  to  ue 
Roman  adaptations  of  Qreek  tragedy  the  masculine  dignity, 
pathos,  and  oratorical  fervour  which  continued  to  animate 
them  in  the  hands  of  Pacuvius  and  Aocius,  and  which, 
when  set  off  by  the  acting  of  .fsopus,  called  fotUi 
vehement  applause  in  the  age  of  Cicera  The  titles  ot 
about  twenty-five  of  bis  tragedies  are  known  to  us,  and  i 
considerable  number  of  fragments,  varying  in  length  frooi 
a  few  words  to  about  fifteen  lines,  have  been  preaemd 
These  tragedies  were  for  the  most  part  adaptations  ssd, 
in  some  cases,  translations  from  Euripides.  One  or  two 
were  origiuol  dramas,  of  the  class  called  "pmtextata,"  t.&, 
dramas  founded  on  Roman  history  or  legend.  The  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the  Trojan  cycle,  such  as  Achillea,  i^jax, 
Telamon,  Cassandra,  Andromache,  were  prominent  figura 
in  some  of  those  adapted  from  the  Qreek.  Sevenl  of 
tbe  more  important  fragments  are  found  in  Cicero,  who 
expresses  a  great  admiration  of  the  manly  fortitude  or 
dignified  pathos  ("O  poema  tenerum  et  moratum  atqoa 
molle  ")  of  the  passages  which  he  quotes.  Although  it  ii 
more  diiEcult  to  judge,  from  unconnected  fragments,  of  the 
genius  of  a  dramatic  than  of  any  other  kind  of  poe'-,  yet  ia 
these  remains  of  the  tragedies  of  Ennius  we  can  trace  indica- 
tionsof  strong  sympathy  with  the  noUerand  bolder  elements 
uf  character,  of  vivid  realization  of  impassioned  eituatioot, 
and  of  sagacious  observation  of  life.  The  frank  beerinj^ 
fortitude,  and  self-sacrificing  heroism  of  the  best  type  « 
the  soldierly  character  find  ezpresuon  in  die  persons  d 
Achilles,  Tdamon,  and  Euryj^os ;  and  a  dignified  and  ^ 
nonate  tenderness  of  feeling  makes  itself  heard  in  the  Ijncsl 
utterances  of  Cassandra  and  Andromache.  The  l&ognage 
is  generally  nervous  and  vigorous,  occasionally  vivified 
with  imaginative  energy,  Bnt  it  flows  leas  nnoothly  and 
easily  than  that  of  the  dialogue  of  Latin  omne^.  It  Axm 
tbe  same  tendenqr  to  aim  at  ^setbvaMtaA^ma,  aaoB- 
ances,  and  playi  oiDifitiDisI  bvThfiinmvaHiI«^  eatty  art 
is  most  apparent  in  the  inequality  of^the  metres  n 
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vbiek  both  the  dialogoo  and  the  "  Tecitativa "  are  ecm- 

Bat  the  work  which  gained  him  his  reputation  as  the 
H<aier  of  Rome,  and  which  called  forth  the  tribute 
of  dectionate  admiration  from  Cicero  and  Lncretius,  and 
that  of  frequent  imitation  from  Vii^l,  was  the  Annales, 
a  long  narrative  poem  in  eighteen  books,  containing  the 
reeord  <d  the  national  story  from  mjthioal  times  to  the  years 
daring  which  the  poem  was  written.  Although  the 
idtote  conception  of  the  #ork  implies  that  confusion  of 
the  provincee  of  poetry  and  history  which  was  perpetuated 
lijr  later  writers,  and  especially  by  Lucan  and  Silius,  yet 
it  was  a  true  instinct  m  genius  to  discern  in  the  idea  of 
the  national  destiny  the  only  pnsible  motive  of  a  Roman 
^ie:  The  execution  of  the  poem  (to  judge  of  it  by  tbe 
fragmmti^  amonntiug  to  about  six  hundred  linei,  which 
biTe  been  preaerred)  although  rough,  unequal,  and  often 
prosaic,  seems  to  have  combined  the  realistic  fidelity  and 
fralmeas  of  feeling  of  a  contemporary  chronicle  with  the 
fiTiffing  and  id^ziog  power  of  genius.  Ha  prided 
lumself  especially  on  being  tfae  first  to  form  the  strong 
ipaech  of  Latium  into  the  mould  of  the  Homeric  hexameter. 
And  although  it  took  several  generations  of  poeis  to  beat 
tbeir  music  out  to  the  perfection  of  the  TirgiUao  cadences, 
yet  in  the  rude  adaptation  of  Eonius  the  secret  of  what 
altimately  became  one  of  the  grandest  organs  of  literary 
exirasion  was  first  discovered  and  revealed.  The  inspiring 
idea  of  the  poem  was  accepted,  purified  of  all  alien  material, 
and  realized  in  artistic  shape  by  Virgil  in  his  national 
fpie.  He  deliberately  imparted  to  that  poem  the  charm 
of  antique  associations  by  incorporating  with  it  much  of 
the  phraseology. and  sentiment  of  Eanius.  Tbe  occasiontd 
references  to  Roman  histoiy  in  Lucretius  are  evidently 
Tsminiscences  of  the  Annah.  He  as  well  as  Cicero  speaks 
of  him  with  pride  and  afiFection  as  "Eoniiis  noster."  Of  the 
pest  Roman  writers  Horace  bod  least  sympathy  with 
him ;  yet  he  testifies  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  during  Ute  Augustan  age.  Ovid  expresses  the  groiinds 
of  that  Mteem  when  he  characterizes  him  as 
"  Ingmio  maximui,  site  ndis." 
A  aeotanee  of  Quintilian  txpnutn  the  feding  of  rever^ 
tnea  for  his  genioa  and  character;  mixed  witii  distaste 
for  his  rode  workmanship,  with  which  the  Romans  of  tbe 
esdy  empire  rc^^arded  him : — Let  as  rarere  Ennina  as  we 
mere  the  sacred  grovee,  hallowed  by  antiquity,  whose 
uaasire  and  Tenerable  oak  trees  are  not  so  xemarkabla  for 
heantf  as  for  the  religions  awe  which  tiiey  inapu^" 
(/mc  Or.  X.  L  88).  From  hia  own  ai^ication  of  tbe 
^thet  ''sanctua"  to  poete,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
application  by  Lucretius  of  the  same  word  to  the  great 
discoverera  in  philoscmhy,  and  to  the  "  pii  vates  "  of  Virgil, 
we  may  kam  something  of  tha  earnest  spirit  In  which 
he  wn^  for  hia  oaan^men  the  great  atuy  ik  thoir  fathers' 

"  Atjricite,  0  cives,  tenis  Enni  imagini'  forniain  ; 
Hie  Testnim  panxit  maxima  facta  patrum." 

Tlrt  beat  edition  of  his  tngmenta  la  that  ot  Vnhlen,  pnbliilied 
b  1S64.  Tha  romaina  at  hfs  tragadtea  are  edited  also  in  kibbcck's 
Tntkanm  ZoMwrum  JUli^ibf,  pabliahKl  in  1852.  Tbese 
RnutBS  an  eritieaUy  dlaonised  in  the  SOmiteht  TragBdU  of  the 
•UM  antbor,  published  in  187S.  (W.  T.  S.) 

ENOCH.  Four  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  (Md  Testament  Scriptures.  The  first  was  tha  ddest 
•on  of  Cain,  who  called  a  city  which  he  built  by  the  same 
name  as  hia  first-bom  (Gen.  iv.  17).  In  the  English 
Aothtmzed  Version  Ettoch  appears,  in  the  form  Hmoch,  as 
the  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Reuben  (Oen.  xlvi  9}  and  of 
»  son  of  Midian  (Gen.  ixt.  4).  The  name  is  moat  familiar, 
however,  as  that  of  the  eon  of  Jared  and  the  father  nf 
McUnMbh.  whose  Ufa  is  told  in  Gen.      18-31,  and 


further  illustrated  in  HcK  xi  5.  The  evident  meaning  ot 
the  two  paaaages  taken  together  is  that  Enoch,  after  a  Ufa 
of  close  intercQurse  with  the  apiritual  world,  which  lasted  for 
365  years,  was  translated  to  heaven  without  dying.  Tho 
symbolic  meaning  of  the  numbers  connected  with  his  life 
has  not  escaped  notice.  He  was  "  the  seventh  from 
Adam  "  (Jude  14),  and  thia  has  been  held  to  typify  h1a 
perfection.  On  the  fact  that  his  years  are  the  same  vk 
number  as  the  days  of  an  ordinary  solar  year  a  mythical 
interpretation  of  thesLoty  of  his  life  has  been  offered  which 
seems  more  ingenious  than  sound.  According  to  tbi^ 
Enoch  is  the  god  of  the  new  year.  The  year  "  is  ni^  "  at 
the  end  of  365  days,  but  is  immediately  renewed.  Enoch's 
^ef  importance  in  Old  Testament  history  consista  in  tfae 
fact  that  along  with  Elijah  he  is  a  palpable  witness  to  tha 
doctrine  of  immortality.  Later  traditions,  founded  pro* 
bably  on  tho  apocryphal  book  which  bears  hie  name,  re- 
present him  as  the  inventor  of  arithmetio  and  astronomy. 
On  the  book  of  Enoch,  see  Apocalyptio  Litbutdbk,  vol. 
iL  p.  17S. 

ENDS  (the  ancient  .£q03),  a  seaport  town  in  tUo 
metropolitan  province  of  European  Turkey,  vilayet  of 
Adriauople  ,and  sandjak  of  Qallipoli,  is  situated  on  the 
south  eide  'cf  the  Gulf  of  Enos,  38  miles  N.W.  o£ 
Gallipoli  and  80  miles  S.  W.  of  Adrianopla  It  is  connected 
with  Adrianople  by  the  river  Maritia,  and  for  a  long  time 
has  been  its  principal  seaport ;  but  on  account  of  its  harbour 
having  become  partially  choked  by  a  sandbank,  and  tho 
fact  that  Adriauople  is  now  connected  by  nil  witii  tho 
neighbouring  port  DM^Agatch,  its  trade  ie  gradually 
-declining.  The  depcnita  which  have  accumulated  in  tho 
harbour  are  the  cause  of  fevers  which  at  certain  periods 
almost  decimate  the  population.    Population  about  7000. 

ENRIQUEZ  GOMEZ,  Airroifio,  the  name  finally 
adopted  by  a  Spanish  dramatist  and  poel^  who  was  the  eon 
of  Don  Diego  Enriquez  Villanueva,  a  converted  Portuguese 
Jew,  and  during  the  first  part  of  bis  public  life  was  known 
as  Enrique  Enriquez  de  Paz.  He  was  born  in  Beville,  pro* 
bably  between  1600  and  1602,  and  obtained  a  classical 
education.  His  twentieth  year  was  hardly  out  when  \A 
entered  the  army,  and  his  military  services  procured  htm, 
not  only  the  rank  of  captain,  but  also  admission  into  tbe 
Portuguese  order  of  San  Miguel  de  Avis.  About  1C29  a  - 
number  of  comedies  from  his  pen  were  represented  in  the 
theatre  of  Madrid,  tbe  Cardenal  de  Albomoi  and  Fernan 
Menda  Pinio  being  eepecially  applauded-  and  he  was 
probably  still  in  the  capital  in  1635,  when  there  appeared 
his  Fatna  p6ttuma  d  la  vida  jf  muerte  de  Lope  de  Vega, 
Fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  his  suspected  Jewish 
proclivities  seems  to  have  led  him  to  leave  Spain  in  1636  ; 
and  in  1638  we  find  him  in  France,  where  he  remiuned  for 
eleven  years,  became  councillor  and  majordomo  to  Louia 
XIII.,  and  continued  assiduously  to  write  and  publiab. 
Shortly  after  1656  he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  the 
religious  tolerance  of  that  city  made  open  avowal  of  his 
Ju^Uism,  and  thus  had  the  honour  of  appearing  in  e£Bgy  in 
the  great  oufo-cla/tf  celebrated  in  Seville  on  April  14,  1660. 
The  date  of  hie  death  is  not  known,  but  it  vras  probably  not 
many  years  later.  He  had  at  least  one  son,  Diego  Enrique* 
Besurto,  who  in  1649  pubhshed  at  Roaen  El  trium^ 
de  la  virtud  f  pacieneia  d*  Job.  Aa  a  writer  Enriqnev 
is  characterised  by  ready  invention  and  a  "  fatal  facUi^^  of 
execution;  and  especially  in  his  later  woriu  his  a^Ie  u  full 
of  extravagancee.  Hia  Aetidemiaa  moralet  ds  lot  JTmo^ 
Bordeaux,  1643,  contains,  besides  three  other  CMnediei,  J 
lo  que  obliga  «f  Aener,  which  was  tiie  foundi^on  of 
Calderon's  Medico  de  tu  Aonor.  £t  •isrlopita^dtuoy.Ma 
de  don  Gregorio  GuadaiUtt  Rouetf]i|644({  ijsVlptmBV^^^ 
(reprinted  at  Brussels  by  F.  Foppens  in  1727,  aod^ 
Kivadenojra  in  lorn,  xxxiil  of  his  BibiuAtea  de  Autoret 
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tipanolei),  is  a  seriM  of  utirical  elcetches  in  prose  and  rerae, 
ift-bich  pELTtoke  the  character  of  the  picaresque  romance. 
La  culpa  del  primer  pevMrino  (Rouen,  1644;  Madrid^ 
nZ6),  a  myetical  poem ;  Luia  dado  d«  Diot  dAntta  (Ruis, 
1645),  preaentiDg  the  author's  views  on  political  matters ; 
Poliiica  Angelica  (Rouen,  1647);  La  iorra  da  MabQonia 
(Rouen,  1647  ;  Madrid,  1670),  containing  the  two  porta  of 
f'eman  llmdeM  Pinto;  Samson  2T<uarmo,  a  beroio  poem; 
and  sereral  comedies  not  mentioned  above,  complete  the 
list  of  Enriqnex'B  acknowledged  writings.  Adolfo  de 
Caatro,  however,  in  bis  notes  to  6^  Bias,  advanced  the 
opinion  that  the  comedies  usually  attributed  to  Fernando 
de  Zarato  were  really  the  production  of  Eniiquei  Qomez, 
who  had  merely  adopted  the  shelter  of  a  pseudonym  to 
facilitate  the  introdnction  of  his  worb  into  Spain,  His 
principal  authority  was  the  following  entry  in  the  Index 
Expvrgatoriut  i  **  Don  Fernando  de  2^rate  ^  Antonio 
Enriqnei  Qomez) — His  comedy,  SI  eapdlan  ds  la  Yirgev., 
San  Ildefonao,  is  prohibited;"  and  the  fact  that  almost 
nothing  waa  cnown  about  Zarate  lent  a  strong  show  of 
probability  to  his  theory.  The  matter  has  smce  been 
eagerly  debated  Mesonero  Romauos,  editor  of  vol  L  of 
the  Dramaticoi  posteriom  d  Lopt  d«  Ttga  (».«.,  vol.  xlviL 
of  Rivadeneyra's  Biblioteea),  though  at  first  he  adopted 
Castro's  opinion,  has  since  become  its  vigorous  opponent ; 
and  Barrera  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  in  favour  of  the 
historical  individuality  of  Zarate^  alleging,  among  other 
arguments,  that  the  ettbjects  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  him, 
£i  gran  $epvJero  d*  Critto,  Santa  Maria  Magdalmaf  dec, 
are  not  sach  as  were  likely  to  be  treated  in  hu  later  years 
by  the  Jewiah  poet,  that  autc^raph  mannscripta  of  Zarata 
exist  in  various  coUeotions,  and  that  the  style  and  methods 
of  the  two  writers  are  perceptibly  distinct 

See  Joti  Amador  ds  loi  Blo^  £ttudiot  hUerteot,  In.,  wKn  tos 
Jvdio*  da  Etpano,  Uadrid  184B ;  fichaok,  OttekidiU  cUr  inm. 
IM.  und  JTwMf  In  SpanUn,  1819  ;  Kayagrliiig,  Stphardim,  L«ip^e, 
;  Banm.  Calalagt  M  Ttalro  Antigua  StpaHol,  Uidrid,  IMO. 

EKSCHEDE,  a  town  in  the  Oveiyssel  province  of 
Holland,  b  situated  near  the  Fnuaian  boundary,  about  45 
miles  S.R  of  ZwoUe,  at  the  junction  of  three  railways.  Its 
principal  industry  ia  the  apiuning  and  weaving  of  cotton, 
in  which  six  spinning  milla  and  thirteen  ateam-^iower  looms 
are  employed.  Two-thirds  of  the  town  waa  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  7th  May  1862,  but  wai  yvcj  soon  rebuilt 
Popalatlon  inl875,  6291. 

EKTAIL  (from  tailler,  to  cot)  really  means  a  liodted 
euccesaion— <Hie  cut  ont  by  the  will  of  the  maker  of  the 
entail  from  tho  ordinary  legal  course  of  niccession.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  from  tali*  (tales  lusredes  qui  in  tenore 
investitura  contineantar)  ii  now  aboodooed.  But,  as  ah 
existing  social  institution,  entail  has  also  genarally  involved 
more  or  less  restriction  on  the  proprietary  powers  of  the 
heirs  succeeding  to  the  aubjeot  of  entail  The  policy  of 
entaiU  has  therefore  been  keenly  discuaaed.^  The  attempt 
to  settle  the  matter  on  legal  principles  entirely  failed.  On 
the  one  hand,  in  the  language  of  the  civil  law,  wtutquiMqut 
(jt  rei  tucs  wu>d§rator  «t  arbittr.  This  was  said  to  imply 
an  unlimited  right  to  dictate  the  conditions  on  which  an 
estate  was  to  bs  enjoyed  after  the  death  of  its  owner.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  waa.  atgued  that  on  death  the  ownership 
must  change,  and  that  the  reatriotions  imposed  on  heirs  of 
entail  were  inconaistent  with  the  nature  of  property.  These 
legal  conceptions  are  themselves  merely  the  products  of 
different  states  of  society,  A  powerful  and  learned  writer* 
has  recently  shown  that  the  notion'  of  absolute  and  exclusive 
private  property  is  of  quite  modem  date ;  and  it  may  be 

>  See  J.  R,  VCnUooVs  soto  lix.  to  Ms  •dltlon  of  W»am~^ 
Sattam,  1838,  afUnrardi  MpsbUihed  as  SVmNw  on  tht  Bucetnion 
ia  tngi^  want  tf  Dtatk,  Londoa.  1848. 
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added  that  the  poirer  of  tettamentaty  di^oaition  was  a» 
known  in  primitive  times,  and  has  only  been  very  gradually 
admitted.    In  most  civilized  countries  lO  fur  aa  ooncemt 
the  creation  of  perpetuities  it  ta  ntrtr  baing  curtailed  in 
obedience  to  those  oonaiderationa  of  aocial  ezpediaRey  whid 
alone  can  decide  the  question  of  entails.  Oonaervativs 
philosophers  have  maintained  that  the  hope  of  founding  a 
(ami)^  and  an  estate  which  will  together  be  inunortal  is  » 
great  an  incentive  to  ihe  higher  forma  of  indnatiy  diat  the 
state  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it     But  the  itreaisUUe 
answer  is  that  if  yon  give  this  powerful  motive  to  tlii 
founder  of  a  perpetuity,  you  take  it  away  from  every  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  Us  descendants.    They  are  bom  te 
wealth  which  their  idleness  will  not  dissipate^  and  poasibjy 
to  social  disttnotion  which  has  not  been  earned  by  lhaii 
exertions.    Besides,  it  is  not  disputed  that  parpettutia  tn 
opposed  to  tiie  interest  of  the  state  in  the  annual  prodacs 
of  l^e  soil,  which  they  place  extra  comwureium.    These  e^ 
consequences  of  entails  have  been  vivid^  deaeribed  l>7 
Blackstona'  in  a  passage  borrowed  without  acknowWg- 
ment  from  Bacon  :* — "  Children  grew  disobedient  wkaa 
they  knew  they  could  not  be  set  ande ;  farmers  were  (Msted 
of  their  leases  made  by  tenants  in  tail ;  for,  if  such  lasses 
had  been  valid,  then  under  colour  of  long  laues  the  im* 
might  have  been  virtually  disinherited;  creditm  wen 
defrauded  of  their  debts  ;  for  if  tenant  in  tail  ooold  htn 
charged  his  estate  with  tibeir  payment,  he  mi^t  have  alio 
'  defeated  his  iaane  by  mortgaging  it  for  as  much  as  it  wh 
worth  ;  innumerable  latent  entails  were  produced  to  it/piin 
purchasers  of  the  land  they  had  fairly  bought — of  aniti  m 
consequence  of  which  oui  ancient  books  are  full;  and 
treasons  were  encouraged — aa  eetatea  tail  wen  not  lUile  lo 
f<«feiture  longer  than  fcvthe  tenant's  life."    It  indeed, 
obvious  that,  even  if  we  assume  heirs  of  entail  as  a  daa 
to  have  been  keenly  alive  to  the  dntiea  or  the  true  intmiti 
of  ownership,  they  had  no  power  to  imwove  their  estatai  or 
to  assist  their  tenants  in  doing  so.    But  trea  if  entailed 
estates  were  managed  so  as  to  yield  the'  greatest  poanbia 
amount  of  produce,  it  would  still  be  a  niiBfortue,  and  a 
complete  answer  to  the  argument  vre  have  been  conaiderii^ 
that  the  land,  so  far  as  entailed,  would  be  beyond  ^ 
most  ambitious  hopes  o(  the  merautile  and  muDfaetaiiBt 
community.    Perpetuities  have,  however,  been  dafaadea 
on  the  perfectly  distinct  principle,  not  economical  (ia  die 
narrower  aenae),  but   broadly   political,  that  thef  tn 
eaaential  to  the  permanent  well-being  of  an  ariatociacy.  It 
ia  imposafble  here  to  diacaaa  the  sdrantagea  teaulting  fnm 
the  existence  of  an  ariatoeratio  oit^  whether  invested  witk 
the  hereditary  pAvilege  ot  legialatirai  or  reqnided  manly  ■> 
contributing  to  political  life  an  element  of  aafa^  and 
independence  and  cultnra  and  hiatorieal  continnl^.  Tbm 
advantagea,  if  they  be  facts,  do  not  leem  to  be  neceaaarQj 
connectttl  with  any  particular  ayatem  of  landJawi^  and  ia 
certain  cirouniBtancea  a  ayatem  of  peipetDitiea  mi^ 
possibly  impoverish  and  degrade  n  real  ariatoccat^.  But 
it  is  certainly  true  that  in  tiie  paak  (he  two  instttatioM  ait 
found  in  very  dose  connection.    Perhapsi  in  this  view,  Hu 
eariiest  fypa  of  an  entail  occnn  when,  out  of  tba  coaaam 
property  (h  a  tribe  or  other  primitive  organ? fstinn,  sow 
landa  ara  g^ren  to  a  fiunQy  who  hold  a  publio  <flM  c 
ezerciae  definite  hereditary  fanctiona.    In  later  times 
connection  is  aofficient^  iOiutratad  by  the  CarioriofptB 
inatitntion  of  wufforatmB,  whidi  i^raad  throng  Fnnea  and 
Italy  and  Spun,  and  which,  like  so  many  other  Oariovingua 
ideaa,  waa  reprodnoed  by  Kapoleon  in  the  tawdry  mapufi- 
cence    the  imperial  decreea  of  1808.I   The  strong  te^Sog 

■  CammentariM  en  the  Lam  ^  Mn^md,  &.      t  IH  8**^* 
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iriueh  'anodatM  tlw  knd  with  ita  hereditary  ovnen  I(oa 
found  ezora^on  in  the  well-known  lines — 

ShedM  that  to  Bftcon  could  ntrMt  aftbrd 
Become  the  portion  or  a  booby  lord. 
And  Henuley,  ones  proud  Bnckinghtm**  delight, 
SlidM  to  ft  ocriT^er  and  a  city  kn^ht" 

Hence,  also,  tSie  rariooa  eoggestione  which  hare  been 
nude  of  a  downward  and  an  upward  limit  to  the  property 
ffhich  ahonhl  be  required  for  a  lawful  entail  of  certain 
dignitieab    In  his  esaay  on  Popular  JHiconitittt  Sir 
William  Temple  propoaed,  and  Dr  Johnson  applauded  tHe 
proposal,  that  every  baron  shoold  have  at  least 
every  eari  £6000,  and  every  duke  £8000  worth  of  laod. 
This  idea  has  frequently  been  realized  in  practice.  In 
Fmaiia  an  entail  was  incompetent  except  of  Bubjecta  above 
£400  in  net  annual  value ;  in  Denmark  the  estate  must  be 
at  least  SOO  tonder  of  hard  com»  or  2000  acres  in  extent ; 
and  under  the  Napoleonic  system  the  dotation  of  the 
proposed  entail,  whether  proceeding  from  the  Oovemment 
or  from  the  applicant  himself,  was  always  carefully  fixed 
1^^  the  Conaeil  dv  kmu  det  titra,  with  reference  to  the 
tide  or  digni^  which  it  was  intwded  to  preserve.  A 
prhiee  of  the  imperial  blood  ot  %  grand  dignitaiy  was 
wtitled  to  eall  Ub  honn  a  paktU,  ^ineea     the  empire 
and  dt^ces  had  to  eontent  AemseWes  wi(^  JnUd,  and  so  on. 
The  aanM  niM^ile  a^eMi  in  fiia  eanon  of  eoMtmotion 
laid  don  by  tb»  <^  ttaUan  law,  that  a  nugoratni  of  nieh 
SBbjerti  M  jmifriwm^  tnrri^  easbnm,  and  eran  wdificiam 
WH  fii^  preraned.^  Indeedf  kiugdonu  hare  been  the 
adjwt  <rf  entail,  and  tiins  Uw  few  trf  entaQ  has  mrolied 
Oa  hay  to  non  tiian  (ma  poUtioal  aitnation.   Sow  was 
Ob  past  cuuiwtaiay'  "de  vaaitata  hnradnm  regre- 
4!imttwi/  lAatter  aeeorffin^  to  tha  doetrine  of  reversion 
«t  nywA'saf  gftwij  on  tta  failnre  ct  heiia  male,  and  in  the 
absaDoa  of  voj  pgriiw  coi^ratermbaU  taking  the  eatate  to 
another  fiumy,  a  fea^ple  aatate  remained  in  the  Uet 
iolwtteto;  or  whaflwr  ilia  astata  retomed  to  the  heirs  of 
the  aaMQ.  lUa  qneatioa  arose  in  1740  between  Maria 
TTfiM  and  Uia  alactor  of  Bavaria;  the  former  was 
viotnioiia  by  force  U  anna  against  the  general  opinion  of 
lawyera.    It  was  alao  disoa«ed  all  over  Europe  in  the 
Hodrtoden  cas&  The  wxwn  of  Spain  was  the  type  of  the 
regolar  maytna^  in  that  oonntry — the  inalienable  estates 
dsseending  to  the  eldest  uid  nearest  heir  by  blood  (n&tu 
m^jor),  with  right  of  xe{ireBentation  and  without  preference 
<tf  maleo.   Again,  the  lelakiob  between  the  crown  and  the 
entailed  eatatea  U  salijeets  has  produced  a  number  of 
elaborate  rales  with  respeet  to  the  juttm  ea*»9  of 
jiterfeeenee  by  the  state,  and  has  thos  profonndly  influenced 
the  lUatm'  of  Enn^   Anitalian  majoratus,  for  instance, 
iH|ght  inelndewiflh  anigacta  aa  jus  honorificnm,  patronatus, 
coouneBda  nulitatis,  feodum  habeas  adminlstrationem; 
from  aU  these  moaks  were  by  Uie  connnon  law  exolnded ; 
and  all  oi  them  were  fcH^ted  to  the  flee,  either  absolutely 
or  for  s  tima,  by  tiie  bUspheooiy,  heresy,  or  treason  of  the 
heir  in  posaession.    The  entail,  theref<H«,  has  always  been 
mneh  more  than  a  family  settlement  or  a  ^tem  of  land 
teouroL     In  modem  Europe  there  have  not  been  many 
forma  of  handitary  ariatooracy  without  some  form  of  entail. 
But  ii.  by  no  means  follows  that  the  influence  of  perpetuities 
upon  the  aristoeraij  has  been  beneficial.  The  introduction 
of  post  oM  bonds,  and  the  law  of  England  reUting  to  the 
protection  of  infanta  against  unconscionable  bargains,  sug- 
gist  some  refleeUons  of  a  diflTereot  kind.    It  will  appear  in 
tins  artide  that  public  opinion  has  generally  condemned 
cntaila,  and  that  they  are  being  rapidly  abdished  through- 
out Emqw. 

Iha  spaedua  id  Isaaoa  and  Demoathenes  show  that  in 
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Oreeee  many  difficult  questions  had  risen  with  regard  to 
the  power  of  a  testator  to  substitute  one  heir  after  another  ; 
but  the  earliest  definite  legal  forms  of  entail  were  those 
which  appeared  under  the  later  Boman  law  relating  iofidei 
eommitta,  or  trusta.  The  fidei  commiasum  was  originally 
a  trust  conveyance  iotrodnced  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
such  disabilities  aa  the  lex  Voconia  imposed  on  women  to 
take  directly  under  a  will  The  tmatee,  oi  Jiduciaritu,  was 
after  the  time  of  Augustus  liable  in  a  personal  action  at  the 
instance  of  the  beneticiary,  or  haret  Jiduciariut,  This  form, 
however,  was  soon  converted  into  a  long  nomination  or 
Bubstitutioji  of  heirs,  to  which  clauses  prohibiting  alienation 
were  added.  The- most  common  clausee  were  such  as  "  no 
emnfuodum  TendatLB,"  "  ne  ex  nomine  familin  allenaretur." 
One  well-known  fonm  alao  prohibited  mortgages,  aod 
emphatically  declared  that  the  aettled  estates  should  remain 
"  firmas  mets  filiis  et  nepotibus  f>«r  univertum  tmput,"  and 
that  all  contrary  deeds  should  be  void  and  nolL  On  this 
deed  Scsevola  expreseed  the  opinion  that  a  aecurity  over 
the  rents  was  not  a  contravention.'  For  some  centuriea 
the  law  recognized  such  entails  as  valid  in  perpetuity ;  but 
by  Novel  169,'  "  reatitutionee  in  uno  gradu  sabeistant^" 
their  valit^ty  was  confined  to  the  first  foot  generationa. 

The  Jut  emphyUutieum  limited  to  hcBredet  which  was 
granted  to  col(mi,  formed  the  type  of  the  tenure  by  hereditary 
base,  laU  hSriditaire,  which  is  still  cCTimott  in  Eon^ 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  {^ortmeiUo  of 
Portugal,  in  which  the  superior  is  named  dineto  aniAor,  and 
the  vusal  or  tenant  /oreiro/  the  coniraito  di  liuMo  and 
beni  libetlari  of  parts  of  Italy ;  the  eaq^j/tewtt  tnmiiloria 
ad  guotcunqu4  ex  pack)  et  pnmdiniut  amtwim^  the  tenors 
of  monastery  landa^  in  the  old  Roman  atatea ;  the  er&InAe 
and  UMdtieddgmer  of  Bavaria  ("  allodified"  in  1848} ;  the 
beklm-re^  of  Oroningen,  subject  to  the  prqpuwn,  or  flne^ 
on  reneml;  the  erb-mtcht  ci  several  Ottinan  districts;  the 
ptevaiaa  and  domamt  tot^abU  of  the  west  of  France; 
most  of  which,  indeed,  have  become  feeniimple  estate^ 
but  were  at  one  time  iwdienable.  The  differences  between 
emphjrteusis  and  fen  are  well  brought  out  in  an  essay 
De  prohibita  rerum  ali«natum«  by  the  Dutch  jurist  Sande, 
Leovudii^  1657.  This  and  the  tenure  on  which  the 
limitanei  milila  held  tlieir  a$rrt  limilropki  as  a  nib- 
tidium  advertus  rebellet  naturally  introduce  us  to  ike/mda 
gentititta  cft  the  fend^  law  in  which  the  benefice  was 
granted  oat  to  a  vassal  and  his  heiis,  who  could  not  alienate 
without  the  superior's  consent  because  on  the  failure  of 
these  heirs  the  feu  returned  to  the  superior.  Indeed,  tha 
vassal  could  not  alter  the  soccMsion  ;  and  hence,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Crug  observes,  "  sine  superioris  consensu  vix  talliie 
locus  ease  potest"^  Tha  principle  of  limitation  is  here  of 
coarse  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
affirmed  the  right  of  a  testator  to  name  his  heirs  in  per- 
petuity. It  was  a  feudal  maxim,  "  S'^lus  Deus  potest 
facere  haeredem  and  the  limitations  on  the  vassaTs  right 
arose,  not  from  his  own  act,  but  from  the  reserved  estate 
of  superiority  and  the  tenor  of  his  chuter  in  the  lands. 
The  feudal  law  also  favoured  male  heirs,  and  required  thai 
one  heir  only  should  sncceed. 

It  appears  from  the  laws  of  Alfred  (c  37),  that  entaOa 
were  known  before  the  Norman  feudal  law  had  been 
domesticated  in  England.  "  Si  quia  terram  hsereditariam 
habeat,  earn  von  vendat  a  cognatis  lueredibns  suia,  u  iHl 
viro  prohibitum  sit,  qui  eam  ab  initio  acquisivit,  nt  ita 
facere  nequeat"  These  grants  which  could  not  be  alienated 
from  the  lineage  of  Uia  Irst  purchaser  were  alao  known  aa 
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feuda  eonditioMta,\nwaz^  if  the  donee  bad  no  .heirs  of 
hii  body  the  estate  reverted  to  the  donor.  This  right  of 
rereFBioD  being  constantly  evaded  by  a  sale  and  repurchase 
on  the  birth  of  iaaue,  the  famous  Statute  of  Westminster 
the  Second,  de  donis  amditionalilnii,  13  Edw.  I.  c,  1,  waa 
passed,  which  provided  that  the  will  of  the  donor  should  be 
obeerved,  and  that  no  alienation  by  the  donee  should  pro- 
Tent  the  operation  of  the  condition.  Thus  waa  created  the 
fee-tail,  or /tudum  tailialum,  of  EngUah  law — a  strict  and 
practi^y  perpetual  entail  The  power  of  alienation  was 
reintroduced  by  the  judges  in  Taltarum's  case  (Fear  Book, 
12  Edw.  17,  19)  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit  or  recovery 
which  had  originally  been  devised  by  the  regular  clergy  for 
emdmg  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  A  full  accoant  of  the 
mysteries  of  ptacipe  and  vonchiag,  and  of  uiother  ficti- 
tiouB  process  of  fine  (finalis  concordia)  and  procIamatiOQ, 
will  be  found  in  BUckstone,  iL  7,  and  Mr  Knowler's  argu- 
ment in  Taylor  and  Horde,,  1  Burr.  60.  These  forms  were 
kbc^hed  by  an  Act  passed  in  1 833  ;  and  now  every  tenant 
in  tail,,  at  least  while  there  is  a  possibility  of  issue,  may 
bar  even  his  issue  by  executing  a  deed  and  enrolling  it  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  bat  not  by  wilL  This  right  is 
available  to  creditors.  The  erroneous  notion  of  heir  land, 
however, — of  aometluDg  which  must  perpetually  descend 
from  father  to  son, — still  lingers  in  some  country  districts 
of  England.  By  tite  common  form  of  marriage  settlement, 
tiie  eldest  son  and  the  other  sons  of  the  marriage  are  made 
tenants  in  tail.  'Where  the  parent  or  some  other  person 
enjoys  a  life  interest  under  the  settlement,  he  is  called  the 
protector  of  the  settlement,  and  his  consent  is  required  to 
the  barring  of  the  entail  by  the  first  tenant  in  tail.  Thus, 
except  in, the  case  of  estates  tail  granted  by  the  crown  as  a 
rewud  for  public  services  (see  31  and  35  Hen.  VITI.  c. 
20),  land  -in  England  cannot  now  be  tied  up  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  Uvea  of  persons  in  -existence  and  twenty- 
one  years  thereafter.  The  rigid  law  of  forfeiture  which 
waa  applied  in  the  Mmt  of  Henry  VliL  to  estates  tail  was- 
repealed  by  the  Act  33  and  31  Vict  c  23,  which  provides 
that  no  conviction  of  treason  or  felony  or  verdict  of  /do  de 
M  shall  cause  any  attainder  or  corruption  of  blood  or  aay 
f orfeitore  or  escheat 

In  Scotland,  where  for  several  centnries  feua  remuned 
inalienable  b^ond  one-half  of  their  extent,  where  the 
feudal  ariatooracy  often  violently  resisted  the  approach  of 
creditors  or  apprisers,  and  where  the  dawning  of  commerce 
was  very  late,  statutory  authority  was  not  given  to  entails 
until  the  jrear  16S6.^  As  Sir  Georee  Mackenzie  said  in 
one  of  his  pleadings,  "  the  honour  of  the  country  standeth 
more  by  ancient  faroilies  than  by  merchants. "  The  word 
entail,  indeed,  is  often  used  before  the  16th  centary,  but 
generally  in  tlie  sense  of  a  simple  destination  altwable  by 
every  heir  in  poaeession.  Tlina  Sir  James  Balfour  informs 
na  that  "  inf efment  of  tailzie "  is  considered  lawful  and 
not  prejudicial  to  the  king's  soul  and  conscience,  and 
expluns  that  the  entail  might  at  any  time  be  broken  by 
resignation  in  ^voor  of  heirs  whomBoever.  Hie  earliest 
prohibition  de  non  alimundo  occurs  in  1489.  After  this  it 
was  attempted  to  protect  the  rights  of  snbstitate  heirs  by 
the  diligences  of  inhibition  and  interdiction ;  and  at  last, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  centary.  Sir  Thomas  Hope, 
who  revised  the  Calderwood  entail,  introduced  the  well- 
known  irritant  and  resolative  claases,  declaring  Toid  deeds 
in  contravention  of  the  entail  and  the  rig^  of  the  con- 
travening h^.  Cromwell,  with  hie  nmal  sagacity, 
appointed  a  oommiUee  to  oonsider  the  legal  deatraction  of 
entails;  but  in  the  celebrated  Stmnonth  casein  1662,  one 
of  the  (^tnsei  jnsfe  mentioned  waa  held  to  be  Talid  at  com- 
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mon  law  against  creditors,  who,  however,  had  got  notice  of 
it  from  the  title-deeds.  Much  doubt  was  felt  about  the 
soundness  of  this  decision.  ,  The  first  Kozburgh  entail  had 
been  addressed  to  the  sovereign,  as  if  to  invoke  special 
protection.  The  aristocracy  were  alarmed,  by  the  forfeitures 
for  treason  which  took  place  under  lAuderdale'a  adminis- 
tration; -and  accordingly  the  statute  of  1685  was  passed, 
which  until  1848  remained  the  foundation  of  the  Scotch 
law  of  entail.  It  adopts  the  style  saggested  by  Hope 
(a  prohibition  of  sales,  mortgages,  and  alterations  ti 
succession,  with  irritant  and  resolutive  daosea),  anl 
provides  that  if  the  deed  of  entail  be  recorded  in  the 
register  of  tailzies,  And  if  notice  of  the  conditions  be  dso 
given  in  the  tiUes<of  the  estate^  the  entail  is  to  have 
perpetual  validity.  The  heir  in  poaseision  remained 
nominally  proprietor,  but  his  powers  of  management  vera 
in  reality  not  mudi  more  extensive  than  thoee  of  a 
liferenter.  The  statute  appUed  to  almoet  everything  in  the 
nature  of  a  heritable  subject.  Jedburgh  cross,  for  imtaaca^ 
was  entailed;  so  waa  the  office  of  heritable  usher;  even 
the  smallest  properties  (<.^.,  a  lodging  in  Edinbotgh,  pan 
tenemaai  in  Forfar,  a  single  field  in  tiie  Haugha  of  Clyde) 
were  sometimes  tied  up.  But  it  did  not  ^ply  to  the 
entails  of  money  and  household  furniture,  which  had  not 
been  uncommon  in  earlier  times.  It  has  been  well 
described  as  a  "padlock  on  the  plonghj"  and  the  security 
from  forfeiture  (except  of  the  Ufe-intereat  of  the  trutot) 
which  the  Scotch  Estates  fancied  they  had  secured  by  the 
Act  1690  c.  3a  was  taken  away  f>y  the  Act  1708,  e.  21, 
which  attempted  to  assimilate  the  laws  relating  to  treason 
in  the  two  countries.  The  feudal  maxim  "  fcantnm  bat 
quia  delinquendo  quantum  alienando"  may  have  niids 
rebellion  more  stubborn ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree 
with  the  Scotch  statute^  that  it  is  just  that  eveiy  bub 
snfi'er  for  his  own  faolt,  and  not  the  innocent  with  or  for 
the  guilty."  The  English  law  of  fon^ture,  on  the  other 
hand,  proceeds  on  the  Ciceronian  principle  nt  caritis 
liberorom  amiciores  parentes  reipublicse  redderet"  {Ai 
Brutvm,  12).'  The  only  interests  saved  from  forfeiture 
under  an  English  entail  were  those  of  Temainder-men ;  bttk 
as  a  Scotch  entail  has  no  remainder^nen,  the  forfeibne  of 
Scotch  estates  was  for  a  time  complete.  The  judges  and 
the  conunissioneTS  of  forfeited  estates  took  Tery  dilhrvit 
and  very  warm  views  of  the  matter.  After  the  first- 
Jacobite  rebellion,  however,  a  comprcnnise  waa  effected  in 
the  case  of  Gordon  of  Park,  according  to  which  only  the 
right  of  the  traitor's  issue  was  taken  away.  Meanwhile 
the  entail  system  was  found  to  weigh  heavily  on  agricul- 
ture ;  the  amount  of  litigation  to  assert  or  to  control  the 
rights  of  the  proprieton  was  exceaaive ;  the  judges,  dirfy 
members  of  the  aristocratio  class,  at  first  benignant  towards 
perpetuities,  had  began  to  ajiply  those  strict  testi  ef 
language  as  distinguished  from  intention  wliidi  have  ataoe 
famished  some  of  tlie  meet  ktdieroos  aid  not  &  Msfc 
creditable  effiwts  of  jodtcial  inteipr^tiQii ;  and  ai  Im^ 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Facnlty  of  Advocates  led  by  Kr 
Lockhart,  the  Montgomery  Act  (10  G«a  IIL  &  61)  «» 
paned,  which  gave  acme  relief  to  nein  in  poeMmNi  in  sack 
matters  as  building  and  improvii^  leasee,  aqtendftue  en 
permanent  improvMnenbs,  and  exchanges.  It  vai  foDemd. 
after  a  long  interval  by  the  Aberdeen  Act  (6  Qfo.  IT.  c 
87),  which  cottforred  powers  of  ehargmg  pnrriidoiH  te  a 
limited  amount  for  hnabands,  wivei^  and  ehildnn;  eao 
after  a  select  eommittee  of  tin  CcmimoBS  had  xepoctei  on. 
the  subject  of  Scotch  entan  (Bar.  Pap.  viL  1628).  by  the 
Rosebery  Act  (6  and  7  Via  IT.  e.  42,  amended  by  1  and 
2  Tict  c.  70,  and-  4  and  6  Tict^  Uj^wUfskmhit^ 
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tta  povm  of  «z<iambicHi,  or  exchange.  The  eoggestioD 
node  in  1827  to  throw  entailed  estates  into  judicial 
naoagemeDt  hj  an  action  of  cogoitioa  and  s^e  was 
iortanately  abandoned.  In  1840  an  Act  (3  and  4  Vict.  c. 
48)  pennitted  the  granting  of  sites  for  churches,  Bchoola, 
muses,  and  teachers'  houses.  At  last^  an  aocompliabed 
tsvyer,  Lord  Ratherfmd,  framed  and  passed  the  compre- 
hsnnre  Act,  11  and  12  Tict.  c.  36,  which  still  bears  his 
aune,  and  which  hag  abolished  perpetaitiea  in  Scotland  and 
iatradnced  a  STstem  of  greater  freedom  than  that  of  strict 
aetttmenk  in  England.  This  Act  not  only  iucreosas  the 
jower  td  durgtog  entailed  eotatea  with  improrement  debts 
and  proTiaion%  <^  fening^  and  of  sale  to  pay  off  debt,  bat 
it  intiodttcea  a  right  to  disentail  to  be  exercised  for  some 
time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  with  certain  consents, 
hot  which  practically  giree  an  estate  in  fee-simple  to  every 
enteiled  proprietor  bom  after  1848.  This  Act,  which  also 
applies  for  the  firat  time  the  principle  of  the  Thellosson 
Act  to  land  in  Scotland,  has  been  usefully  enlarged  by  the 
following  Acta— 16  and  17  Tict  c  94,  31  and  32  YicL  c. 
94,  and  38  and  39  YicL  c  61,— the  last  of  which  con- 
tuoa  a  liberal  definition  of  permanent  improTement&  In 
1847  it  waa  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  land  in  Scotland 
wu  nnder  entail;  in  1827  the  proportion  was  stated  at 
one-third,  the  number  of  separate  entails  being  about 
1600.  Since  1848,  616  deeda  of  entail,  including  re- 
CDtaili^  435  inetrumenta  of  disentail,  and  106  deeda  of 
•excambion  have  been  recorded  {Treatise  on  Vu  Hiatorp 
■  diuf  Itttt  of  £ntaih  in  Scotland,  by  E.  D.  Sandford,  2d 
ed.  1842;  see  also  the  text-booka  on  conveyancing  minor 
Toiks  by  Feransson,  Irvine,  and  Dnfi^  and  two  eaaays  by 
Lord  Kamee).* 

From  a  very  early  time  the  Boman  law  of  entail,  or 
**  snbstitntion  graduelle,"  was  received  in  France.  The 
Tery  phraae  of  the  digest,  "  ne  de  nomine  exiret,"  waa  in 
common  use.  Iiuinuaiio»,  or  recording  in  the  books  of  a 
TriooU  Soyalt,  or  BaUliage  Soyal,  was  necessary  to  bind 
creditot&  The  institute,  ffrevi  (ffravatut),  could  by  a 
kypuhi^e  tubndiaire  charge  the  estate  with  a  provision 
for  his  wife.  In  1747  the  Chancellor  D'Agneesean,  after 
collecting  the  opinions  of  all  the  local  parliaments  on  th« 
aubject,  passed  the  Ordonnauces  of  Orltena  and  Moulin, 
which  prohibited  perpetual  anbetitutions,  but  permitted 
them  for  two  d^rees  (see  Qvfttiont  wacemant  let  Sub- 
M^tions,  1770 ;  also  Pothier'a  (Evpres  Potthume;  tom. 
T.,  and  art.  "Saba.  Fidel-commissaife "  in  Uerlin,  ziiL 
67).  Substitadonsof  every  kind  were  abolished  section 
896  of  the  Code  NapoUm,  but  at  the  «une  time^  as  waa 
expUioed  above^  the  amperor  attempted  to  nviv»  the 
eyatem  of  miyorati,  or  anfadla  <tf  anbai^xed  digiutie&  He 
aays  hia  object  ia  "  non  aenlement  d'entotuer  notre  trOna 
de  la  aplendanr  qol  oouTient  It  aa  d^ait^  maia  enoor^  de 
noorrir  an  ecsnr  de  noa  atgeta  line  lonable  Emulation,  en 
perpdtnant  d'iUoatrea  aonvenin,  vt  en  conaarvant  anx  ligea 
fntua  llmage  tonjoors  pr^emte  dee  rteompeneea  qni  aous 
n  gonveraement  joata  anivent  las  grands  rflernoea  rendoa 
3tr«tai"  (Imperial  Daorw  of  lat  March  1808).  ^1  the 
dokea,  barons^  consti,  and  ehetaliera,  and  the  others  who 
obtained  muorata^  Lad  to  make  the  foDowin^  oath  "  Ja 
jura  d'Atn  fld&le  i  f  emperanr  et  i  sa  dynaatia,  d'obdr  anx 
cottstitutioo^  kM|  «i  nglemena  de  Tempiro,  de  aerrir  aa 
nqeati  aa  boo,  loTal,  at  fid^  a^jet,  et  d'^ever  mee  enfaos 
daaa  laa  mamea  aantimena  da  flddiM  at  d'ob^iaaance,  et  de 
marebw  h  k  dtfenaa  de  b  patrie  tontea  lea  fota  qne  le 
tanifcoira  aaza  manaoA,  on  qne  aa  majaati  irut  4  rarm^* 


*  Aotarial  toranbB  for  tlia  vshiM  of  Intmiti  ondar  antalb  irlll  be 
tmA  fa  Ooniidtratieiu  on  Pteuniarfr  InUrt^  So^  bj  Spencer 
TVwoB,  BdlD.,  1870,  For  the  legal  piteelplee  of  vatnttloii  vnder 
«N  iW  of  187S,  eee  oaes  of  WUeoa  %  De  Tlrte,  Aea  10,  1877.  In  the 
CNrtefSeiriM. 


Tlie  estates  of  those  majorats  wereaul^eet  to  inspection  by 
ageaU  eotuervcOtvn.  The  mansiot^houaa  waa  to  be  at  least 
2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  estate.  The  later  French 
lawa  relating  to  anbetitntiona  are  those  of  12th  May  1830, 
prohituting  all  future  substitntiona,  and  7th  May  1849. 

It  haa  already  been  pointed  ont  that  the  Spanish  crown 
waa  a  miyorati  subject  to  the  qoaint  condition,  ttytndo 
homt  para  ella^  that  the  heir  ahould  be  a  fit  and  proper 
person.  The  inalienability  of  the  domain  of  the  aovereign 
(except  to  provide  an  apanage  (tx  the  younger  membera  of 
the  reigning  family)  and  of  the  greater  peers  waa  almoat 
part  of  the  common  law  of  Enrope  <8ande,  i>#  profL  nr. 
alien.)  But  in  Spain  tJiere  waa  an  nnnsttal  comj^exi^  of 
entails,— regular  and  irregular,  substantial  and  hahttnal, 
&c,  varying  with  the  elementa  of  linea,  gradua,  sezni^  and 
Btaa.  The  /wwa  de  agnacion  Xitnitada  was  equivalent  to 
tbe  English  tafl  male  special  31ie  fropriedai  waa  not 
forfeited  for  treason,  except  in  caaaa  of  ^>ecial  enormity, 
as  when  the  Communarot  roee  against  Charles  L  Anniqut 
apecies  of  entail  ia  the  /tnM  d»  $ualidad,  confined  to  such 
aa  obtain  a  certain  qualification,  4.g.,  doctor,  Ao.  Then 
waa  also  the  aingular  elective  entail,  in  which  a  right  ta 
rhooae  the  heir  waa  given  to  some  one  outside  the  family.' 
This  Teaembles  the  patron  of  an  Italian  mfyotat  Sir  Oea 
Mackenzie  mentions  that  in  the  original  Duudas  entail  a 
discretionary  power  waa  given  to  friends  {Treatiee  im 
TaiUies).  Wherever  a  title  waa  omneoted  with  landa,  the 
consent  of  the  crown  waa  required  to  the  creatim  of  « 
majorat  The  principle  suoceesion  waa  that  at  every 
devolution  the  nearest  hiir  to  the  original  testator  ahould 
be  selected  (proximitaa  gravantia  non  graraU)>  In 
a  very  similar  state  of  matters  existed ;  the  Boman  phraae 
"  quia  Tolo  nt  bona  mea  remaneont  in  familia  mea  "  seenn 
to  have  become  worda  of  style. 

In  Portugal  the  proM  de  vitOt  or  inalienable  right  of 
primogeniture  for  Uirse  genaiationa,  waa  abolished  by  tha 
Act  of  Idth  May  1863. 

Denmark  still  retains  much  more  perfect  entails.  There 
the  Ktdegaard,  or  family  seat,  including  the  hovedgaard, 
or  manorial  demesne,  and  the  b&nder  godt,  or  portion 
occupied  by  sm^  farmers,  Is  freqnenUy  entailed  either  aa 
(1)  tile  ^mhuu,  a  perpetual  entail  of  both  heritable  and 
movable  aatote,  which  the  crown  aometimee  graciously 
allowa  to  be  converted  into  money  tmata,  or  (2)  the  32 
baronial  fiefs  all  created  ainoa  the  eatablishmcnt  of  absolute 
goremment  in  1660,  and  which  tm  failnra  of  heira  revert 
to  t3ia  crown.*  Ever  nnce  the  teaching  of  the  economist 
Font^ipidan,  followed  np  by  the  jnactieal '  efforta  of 
Bematorff  and  Straenaa«^  and  in  Oa  [veaent  eentnrj. 
the  agitation  of  the  Bondivmner^  or  Badical  Left  of  the 
Bigadog,  there  haa  been  a  taulency  to  bring  land  mora 
completely  into  ocanmeroek  The  conatitution  of  1849, 
indeed,  prohibits  the  creaiiMi  of  new  entaila.  By  Bishop 
Monrad'a  bill  of  1861,  drawn  by  the  jurist  Lar^  ttie 
powers  of  selling  the  entailed  biSndwgawde  wna  extended 
much  beyond  tbe  princi[dea  oi/mtetmi^,  or  oblintion  to 
leaae  for  two  Uvea.  Count  Frya  and  the  landownen^ 
party  tiken  began  the  TOlontary  oonveraion  of  fta  tea**' 
mented  farma  into  fradu^ ;  and  in  1869  Hanaan  eanied 
his  ex^^t^aticm  Inll,  which  ^hiblte  new  eatatea  for  lif<iv 
and  provides  a  machineiy  for  oompenaaUon  at  the  exfiry 
of  existing  iptetesta.  Bi  Swadoi,  althoa^  primogeniture 
and  even  favour  to  male  iaane  b  nnknown,  than  are  atill 
entaila,  although  no  new  onea  can  be  CMated. 


■  Holina,  Dt  Bi^panonm  FHmoffmUtortm  Origime  H  JTalmv,  197% 

■  The  FTenob  eonatltatlon  B«70iu>e  (1808)  sboUehed  aejaatt 
prodad&g  leic  tbiii  SOOO  or  mtm  than  SO,  000  pUetne...  , 

*  Utere  U  eleo  the  Arve/bmle,  or  aidaari  lee«  (oUwJfotttwftn: 
hetn  for  em,  eeaheeUas  to  the  cwimQ^laSi^er  MW^iR^ 
powers  of  nle  or  nortgaift  ^ 
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Tb«  old  hereditary  nule  fiefi,  nnjak  or  b^Uk,  tiainet 
ud  tiDkars,  originally  granted  by  the  Ottoman  rulers,  have 
BOW  entirely  disappeared.  These  grants  vera  iadiviaiblQ 
and  inviolable,  and  formed  a  speciea  of  Government  entail. 
Tki  pouesaor  of  the  beglik  was  in  the  Torkish-epealdng 
provineea  called  dere-beg,  lord  of  the  valley;  in  the  Arab 
diatriots  («.jr.,  Syria  and  Irak)  be  was  called  ameer,  or 
governor.  The  mmy^  miriffe,  or  imlai  (crown)  lands,  held 
from  the  crown,  still  require  public  anthority  for  most  acts 
of  full  ovrnerehtp.  (See  the  law  of  7th  Ramazan  1274,  or 
19th  April  1857,  whic^  elightly  modified,  forms  at  present 
IHm  code  of  land-title  in  Turkey  in  Eorope.)  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  Mahometan  law  that  all  land 
belongs  to  the  sultan  as  the  gift  of  Qod,  and  is  therefore  to 
be  used  justly. 

The  land-legudation  ctf  Pnusia  during  Ha  present 
century  is  so  often  quoted  that  this  sketch  Would  not  be 
complete  without  some 'reference  to  its  provisions  on  Uie 
•ubject  of  entails.  By  the  0th  clanse  of  the  edict  oP 
October  9,  1807,  the  practice  of  settling  estates  hf 
hereditary  leasee  (afterwards  alx^ishedl  was  continued; 
while  tlie  9th  clause  provided  that  feifdal  entails  a.nd  JUIei 
comnuwd  might  be  unsettled  by  family  agreement  The 
Fmseian  fidti  commtmtm  may  be  constituted  in  every 
object  of  property  yielding  annual  retnnu  without  waste 
of  aabstaoce ;  and  so  an  entail  of  certain  movables  is  com- 
petent The  Pnusian  tenant  for  life  can  let  on  lease,  and 
cliarge  the  land  with  annnitiea  for  his  daaghteta,  and  can 
gratniUmsly  dispose  of  his  Ufe^nterest  The  Hessian  law 
oompeli  liim  to  charge  the  fee  with  provisiDnB  to  his 
younger  sons.  The  sale  of  nseleea  land  has  always  been 
permitted^  bnt  otherwise  a  publio  Act  of  expropriation 
must  be  got,  or  a  decision  of  the  whole  family  oonnciL 
Two  next  heirs  in  remainder  may,  however,  by  their  con- 
sent give  effect  to  an  exchange.  The  chargea  to  which  a 
fidfi  eomniuutn  is  sulgect  are  tho  debts  of  the  founder, 
ezpenditan  by  the  tenant  for  the  aboUtion  of  real  charges, 
for  embankment  dues,  flood-rates,  rebuilding,  and  for 
bringing  worn-out  land  again  into  onltivarion.  The 
■Qcceesion  is  osoally  limited  to  male  persons ;  and  monks 
and  dishonoured  penons  are  specially  excloded  In  the 
Rhine  Provinces  and  many  parts  of  Nortfi  Qermany,  Jtdei 
eommista  were  abolished  on  the  introduction  of  French 
law  withont  compensation  to  the  heire  in  remainder. 
They  were  snbsequuitly  re-established,  bnt  the  SStiisedioB 
of  the  Land  fiighta  of  the  Qennan  peo]^  (1848)  prorides— 
**  Fidei  eowaUua  an  to  be  aboliahed.  ^le  form  and  con- 
dltioiia  of  snch  abditton  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
l^iiktion  of  each  state."  IMiMuot  from  Jidei  ewnmuM 
then  are  in  Qermany  many  .-.ncioit  cnatomaiT  entails,  not 
VBoalfy  reetrieted  to  mala  h&ira,  and  terminate  hf  agree- 
ment of  the  oGoapant  with  the  next  heir.  Tbtn  waa  also 
power  to  sell  in  drcnmetaiiow  of  neoesaity  anbject  to  pre- 
emption by  the  next  hehr.  Ma^y  of  theae  estatea  rest  on 
family  "  bye-Uwa.* 

On  th»  whole  sabjact  see  Jb)wr<i  H.K.  Cauuk  m  Sjpiems  of 
land  pcaw^  1870.  (W.  C.  &) 

ENTOMOLOGY.    See  Irseotb. 

ENTOZOA,  from  ivriv,  within,  and  C&w,  an  animal,  a 
name  a]^ed  to  internal  parasites.    See  pABABiTBa. 

ENTRECASTEAUX,  JoawH-Asronnt  Baithi  d' 
(1739-1793),  a  celebrated  French  navigator,  vaa  bom  at 
Aiz  in  1739.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1778  he  commanded 
a  frigate  of  32  guns,  and  by  his  clever  seamanship  was 
snccessfiil  in  convoying  a  fleet  of  merdumt  vessels  from 
Marseilles  to  the  Levant,  alUiongh  th^  wne  attacked  by 
two  pinte  vessels,  eadi  of  which  was  larger  than  his  own 
ahip.  In  1785  he  was  ^c^ted  to  the  onnmanil  of  the 
French  fleet  in  tha  East  Indiea ;  and  ia  1787  he  was 
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named  governor  of  the  Mauritius  and  the  Ia>e  of  Bourbon. 
While  in  command  tlj^  East  India  fleatt  he  made  ft 
voyage  to  China,  an  aehjevement  which  led  the  f^eaeh 
Government  to  select  him  to  command  an  ezpeditioii  in 
search  of  La  Pdronae,  of  whom  nothing  had  been  heard 
since  Febmary  1788.  Entrecasteanz  failed  to  obtain  any 
tidings  of  him,  bnt  in  the  course  of  his  search  he  mada 
important  geographical  discoveries.  He  traced  ths 
outlines  of  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Caledonia,  diaoovocd 
many  fine  harbours  and  roadsteads  on  the  aonth  of 
Tasmania,  and  touched  at  more  than  300  places  on  the 
eonth-west  coast  of  New  Holland.  While  neer  tiie  island 
of  'ava  he  was  attaded  by  acnrvy,  and  died  20ttL  July 
1793.  There  an  three  natratives  of  his  voyagea: — the 
first  by  De  La  Billardiire,  Fkria,  1800,  the  aeeond  by  De 
Roesel,  Paris,  1808,  and  the  third  by  De  Fr4minville, 
Brest,  1838. 

ENZIO,  king  of  Sardinia  (1335-1372).  who  played  a 
grea^  part  in  the  ecmflict  between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy  in  the  ftnt  half  of  the  ISth  century,  was  one  of  the 
natural  sons  of  the  emperor  Frederick  IL  1^  his  mistress 
the  bMUtifal  Bianca  Lancia.  He  was  bom  at  Palermo  tt 
the  close  of  the  year  1225,  the  same  year  in  whidi  his 
father  married  as  hia  second  wife  lolute  of  Jerasalem. 
His  name  is  ooqjectnred  to  be  a  oormption  of  the  Gemaa 
'*  Hans."  In  hu  thirteenth  year  he  foo^t  by  his  bther^ 
side  against  Um  Lombards  at  the  battle  of  Cortanoon; 
and  in  the  following  year  (1 238)  the  emperor,  in  pusnance 
,of  hia  determination  to  recover  for  the  etnpin  varioos 
territories  claimed  aa  fleb  of  the  Hdy  Se^  married  'Baaa 
to  Adetasia,  the  widowed  heireas  ot  Saidinim  and  Cornea, 
and  at  the  aome  time  conferred  on  h^  ib»  title  of  king  of 
Sardinia.  He  also  received  the  honoor  of  knighthood  from 
his  &ther.  ,In  May  1239  be  waa  dedared  Tioar  imperial 
ia  the  north  of  Italy,  and  took  comnund  of  the  Gcnnsn 
and  Saracen  troops  in  the  imperial  army.  From  this  tiata 
Enido  was  his  lather's  rij^t  hand  in  war.  He  at  once 
entered  the  March  of  Ancona ;  and  ao  formidaUa  to  the 
papacy  were  his  achievements  that  the  most  distingoi^isl 
soldier-cardinal,  John  of  Colonna,  waa  sent  against  hia. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  pope,  Gregory  IX.,  exoou- 
mnnicated  Frederick  and  his  eon ;  and  a  crusade  c^gaiait 
them  was  soon  after  preached  Thia  luting  ol  tha 
"  drum  eccleaiaatic,"  however,  did  not  scare  than  from 
their  pnrpoBei  In  1241  Ensio  waa  entmated  with  the  com- 
mand  of  the  fleet,  and  in  this  post  he  added  to  his  ahesc^ 
high  reputation  by  a  vietacT  over  the  Genoeaa.  The  pope 
having  coDT<Aed  a  oonncfl  at  Bame^  the  prelates  w«e 
flocking  to  it  in  lai)ge  nnmbos  ia  deflanoe  of  tiie  empem^ 
remonstrances  and  commands.  They  were  conveyed  oa 
board  a  number  of  Qenoese  galteya;  and  thie  fleet  tMoao, 
in  oonjonetion  with  the  Pisan^  encomrtered  and  defeated 
near  Ueloria  (Miiy  3^  Three  TaastU  aank  and 
nineteen  captand.  Amoagat  tbe  ca^vae  wen  tivse 
cardinal-Iegi^  and  many  lashopa  and  aidibiahiiif&  Ae 
boo^  taken  waa  immeaas^  and  indnded  ib»  vast  aans  of 
money  nhiek  tha  notoriona  Oudlaal  luul  jnat  ooUected 
in  England.  TEe  prdatea  were  all  taken  to  Naple^  end 
were  kept  in  close  conflaement,  bound  with  ailver  diaiM  ^ 
mockery.  After  iha  death  of  the  pope  (Angnst)  Eado 
waa  aent  with  a  large  army  to  aid  his  bcotha'  Connd, 
king  of  the  Romans,  againrt  the  invading  l^tar  hoataL  ^ 
the  victory  won  by  the  two  Iwothen  of  the  hoose  of 
Hohenstauffen,  near  the  Ddphos,'an  afflaeat  (rf  the  Daeab^ 
Europe  andjCSiristendom  were  finally  delivered  from  the 
presence  of  these  desolating  hordes.  Euiio  was  afterwards 
sent  into  Lombardy,  nhich  was  for  several  yean  the  scene 
of  his  chief  exploits.  In  1240  he  waa  exounmnnicated 
wilb  the  emperor  by  Pope  Lmoea^^XV.  Two  roars  later 
he  besiegad  Parma,  bi|^p9g?p§;iSMJD3l^e  •»» 
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aftar  iMugad  Colanns.  In  1819  he  todc  the  eutle  of 
Axiitt  anct  on  ^^111^11  he  iiillied  l*"  &ir  fame  hj 
poHiDg  to  death  man  than  a  hundred  Ooelb  of  Beg^o 
who  were  taken  jvieoneis  thwe.  At  the  head  of  the 
Uodeocae,  Enzio  encouutered  the  troc^  of  Bologna,  ilay 
36, 1349,  at  FoesaHa,  and  waavooDded  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  WM  conngned  to  perpetnal  im^niBonmeot,  and  nothing 
could  move  hii  captus  to  ahate  a  jot  ^  their  rigour.  On 
one  oceanon  he  aaarljF  anceeeded  in  making  his  esc^ 
eoiHNled  in  a  cask,  but  was  xecognixed  hj  his  goMen  haix. 
"A  caipUve  at  the  age  of  twentT^foor,"  says  Dean  Milman, 
**  this  jrooth,  of  beauty  eqvalto  his  brarery, — ^the  poe^the 
■nwiden,  aa  well  as  the  moat  valiant  aolcQer  and  eonsnn^ 
Bate  fl^daiii,— [Hued  otA  tweu^-three  yean  of  lifa^  if  not 
in  a  squalid  dungeon,  in  miseimble  inaofeiTity.''  En^io  vw 
passionately  loved  by  Lnoln  Kada^oli,  a  h^-bom  maiden 
of  ""iiyw,  who  waa  given  to  him  ae  •  f™»r*"^o»  ;  and 
Ab  mads  aeTenl  nnsoooeasfol  attem^  to  xeatne  him  to 
freedom.  He  was  the  beat^belovedstm  of  ih«  empeior,  who 
vonU  have  given  any  son  fur  his  nnsom,  and  to  whom 
Ae  lorn  of  hun  waa  a-life-lmg  afBiction.  N«r  was  he  less 
idoHied  1^  hia  foUoweie  for  his  brave,  honomnble,  and 
gmscotts  enMMter  as  a  leodw  in  mr.  Eniio  died  in  con- 
fioamsnt  at  Bologna,  March  li,  1272.  The  Bologneee  gave 
liin  a  Tfftg"^''**?'^  fonecaL  His  body  was  embalmed, 
nbsd  in  aoarle^  and  lay  in  state  f some  days  wearing  a 
gnldsB  crown  and  sceptrei  It  was  then  buried  in  the 
Amik  of  St  Dominic,  and  ft  marble  tomb  was  erected  ia 
BHwnv  of  the  hero.  HistMy,  saya  Mr  Kington  {JBitt.  tf 
tftimA  At'Sieoiidt  voL  B.  p.  389),  doea  not  zaoord  a 
Mcnaonowfol  tale. 

EON  D£  BEAUMONT,  Chasus  Onravikvi  LoDin 
AooDixi  AHDsi  TiHOTHiti  D*  (1728-1810^  commonly 
hkornn  aa  the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  a  pdidcal  adventurer,  was 
bom  at  Tuauene,  in  Bnrgnndyf  on  the  Sth  October  1728L 
Ha  wia  dte  s<m  ^  an  advocate  of  good  positiou,  and  aftcf 
s  distinguiahed  course  ot  study  at  Uie  College  Maario,  he 
bwsffle  a  dootOT  of  law  by  special  dispensation  before  the 
UQsI  age,  and  wiopbed  his  father's  pof  eesion.  He  com- 
meneed  Utwary  work  as  a  O(ntx0>utot  to  Fr^ron'a  AimSt 
Htlirain,  and  attoaeted  notice  aa  •  political  writer  \^  two 
vocks  on  finftpftjtti  and  admioisttatire  queetions,  whMi  he 
jnUiahed  in  his  twen^-fifth  year.  His  repntation  in- 
cressed  so  rapidly  that  in  17S6  he  was,  on  the  recoscmenda- 
lioo  of  the  prince  at  Oonti,  entmsted  by  Louis  XV.  with  a 
Koet  misBion  to  the  court  of  BosBis.  It  was  on  this  oeca- 
■cn  that  he  for  the  first  time  sssamed  the  dress  of  a 
voasn,  with  the  connivance,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  French 
oouL  In  this  disguise,  be  obtained  the  appointment  <rf 
nadir  to  the  empress  Eliiabetb,  and  won  her  over  entirely 
to  the  views  tk  lus  royal  master,  with  whom  he  maintained 
s  Ncmt  correspondence  during  the  whole  of  his  diplomatic 
esMi;  After  a  year's  ebeence  be  returned  to  Paris  to  be 
immediately  chai>ged  with  a  second  missifm  to  St  Feters- 
bni]f^  in  which  he  figured  in  his  true  sex,  and  as  toother  of 
reader  who  had  been  at  dte  Bossian  court  the  year 
before.  He  played  an  important  part  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  oourts  of  Bneaia,  Austria,  and  France  during 
tl»  Seven  Years'  War.  For  these  diplomatio  services  he 
vu  rewarded  with  the  decoration  of  the  grand  cross 
of  St  Louis.  In  1 759  he  served  with  the  French  army  on 
1^  Bhine  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Marshal  de  Broglie,  and 
*ts  voonded  during  the  campaign.  He  had  held  for  some 
7*»a  previously  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  dragoona, 
ud  Vu  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  militarr  exercises, 
putieolsrly  in  fencing.  In  1763,  on  the  return' of  the 
bee  de  Kivemaia,  Eon,  who  had  been  aecretaiy  to  his 
Mbaaiy,  waa  appointed  his  successor,  first  as  resident  ageat 
»d  Htn  as  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  d  Oxeat 
Bniftk  He  had  sot  been  long  in  this  ptJuian  «h«n  lie 


lost  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  chiefly,  according  to  hia 
own  account,  through  the  adverse  influence  of  Madams  de 
Fompadonr,  who  was  jealous  of  him  as  a  secret  corre* 
qtondMit  ci  the  king.  Superseded  by  Oount  Querchy, 
Eon  showed  his  irritation  by  denying  the  gendneneas 
oC  the  letter  of  appo^itment,  and  by  raising  an  action 
against  Guarehy  for  an  attempt'  to  poiacm  him.  Qnercb^, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  preTiooslyv  commenced  an  action 
aguBst  Eon  for  libel,  founded  on  the  pnblioatton  by  the 
loiter  of  certain  stats  dooummts  of  which  he  had  poeseih 
sion  in  his  nffleial  e^iaia^.  Both  ^nities  succeeded  in 
so  &r  aa  a  tnie  bill  waa  found  agamat  Ouerdiy  for  the 
attain^  tp  mnrdar,  though  bgr  pleading  his  privilege  aa 
ambaaiador  he  eaoi^ad  a  trial,  ud  Kon  was  found  guilty 
of  the  libeL  Failing  to  cnne  np  for  jndgment  when  called 
tn,  ha  was  onUanwL  Fo^  aome  years  aftsnratda  ha 
livad  in  obacnri^,  ^>paaring  in  pntuie  oUsdy  at  foneing 
dSitdkea.  Dwing  tUa  period  nmoon  as  to  the  asK  ot 
Eoo,  originating  piob^ily  in  tht  atan  of  Ida  fink 
reaidanoa  at  St  Patscsfaarg  aa  a  female  began  to  aielta 
publio  interest  Bets  were  frequently  laid  on  the  subject, 
and  an  aetion  raised  before  Loni  Mansfield  in  1777  for  the 
recovery  of  one  U  Huta  bett  Iwou^t  the  question  to  a 
judicial  decision,  by  which  Ecm  was  declared  a  femalsk 
A  month  after  the  trial  he  returned  to  France,  having 
received  permission  to  do  eo  as  the  reeult  of  negotiatioDS  in 
which  Beanmarohais  was  employed  ss  egent  The  eondi> 
titniB  were  ihat  he  was  to  deliver  up  certain  state  docu- 
ments in  lus  possession,  ud  to  wear  the  dress  of  a  female. 
The  reaeon  fo^  the  latter  of  these  stipulations  has  never 
been  clearly  explained,  but  he  complied  with  It  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  In  1784  he  received  permission  to  visit 
London  f<x  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  hia  library  and 
other  proper^.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to  France^ 
though  after  the  Bevolntion  he  sent  a  letter,  using  tha 
name  of  Madame  d'Eon,  in  which  he  offered  to  serve  in  tha 
republican  army.  He  died  in  London  on  the  33d  May 
1810.  During  the  oloslng  years  of  his  life  he  is  said  to 
have  enjoyed  a  aioall  pensicm  from  Qeorge  IH  A  post- 
mortem examination  oi  the  body  oooelanvely  astaUiued 
the  fact  that  Eon  was  a  man. 

eOTVOS,  JdzBXP,  Babok  (1813-1671),  a  distinguished 
Hungarian  statesman,  autiior,  poet,  and  orator,  waa  born 
at  Bnda  on  the  3d  September  1813.  He  was  ednoated 
partly  at  his  father's  estate  at  Ercei,  in  the  megye  or  county 
of  Ss^esfeh^rv&r  (StuhlweiBsenbnrg),  and  partly  m  Buda> 
where  also  he  studied  law  and  phikeophy  from  1826-31. 
As  early  aa  1830,  Edtvoa  commenced  his  literary  career 
by  a  translation  of  Qoethe's  Ootit  von  Beriichmgvn,  followed 
shortly  afterwards  by  two  original  comedies  and  a  toagedy 
Botmi  (Setienffe),  wMch  showed  a  singular  beau^  ot  sfyle. 
In  1833,  after  having  pessed  the  requisite  examinations  at 
Fossony  (Fressbnrg),  he  began  at  the  early  age  of  twenty 
his  official  career  aa  a  vice-notaty,  which  poeition  he  held 
for  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  waa 
employed  at  the  Hungarian  chanceUoty ;  here,  however, 
he  only  remained  tfx  a  short  time.  In  1836  he  commenced 
a  long  journey  with  the  object  of  visiting  the  chief  towns 
<d  Qermany,  Holland,  France,  and  England,  and  did  not 
return  to  Hungary  before  1837.  Shortly  after  Uiis  he 
was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  district  court  of  justice  at 
Eperies,  which  office  he  soon  resigned,  withdrawing  to  bis 
grandfather's  estate  at  S&lyi,  where  for  some  time  be  devoted 
himself  to  literary  studies.  His  dromatio  works  had  mean- 
while attracted  the  attention  of  the  Kisfaludy  society,  of 
which  learned  body  he  waa  elected  a  member  in  the  year 
1835.  Bnt  hereadied  the  leoith  of  his  &me  as  aa  avAhor 
in  the  year  1838,  when  hia  novel  for^Adwa 
<7aFtAwMM)anpaared  in  tha  oelebrfiiflt 
IwihBoat),  «  which  he  wu  himself  the  editor,  and  which 
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was  published  between  1838  and  1841  at  Tenth,  fur  tho 
bedcfit  of  the  safferera  from  the  fioods  which  devastated 
that  city  in  1838.  The  articles  comprised  ia  this  work,- 
which  ^tended  to  five  volumes,  were  contributed  by  rari- 
ouB  distinguished  literary  men,  amoogst  whom  Edtvos,  as 
having  written  the  longest  and  most  important  article,  occu- 
pies a  conspicaons  place.  In  recognition  of  his  literary 
merit  he  was  la  1839  elected  a  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  'In  the  year  1840  Edtvos,  having 
removed  from  S&]yi  to  Buda,  took  his  seat  in  the  Upper 
UoQse  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  identified  himself  with 
the  advanced  poUtical  movement  of  that  period,  aiding  hia 
eloquence  by  hie  writings.  Among  the  many  important 
works  which  emanated  from  his  pen  at  this  time,  one 
entitled  A  Falu  Jtgy3^4  (JJhe  YiUnge  Koiary),  which 
appeared  in  1 845,  demands  especial  attention.  In  this  work 
the  author  vividly  depicts  the  abases  of  the  old  system  of 
public  administration  in  Hungary  by  county  elections;  and 
the  vigour  of  the  narrative,  combined  with  the  humorous 
and  politioal  character  of  the  incidents  related,  have  caused 
it  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  beet  national  tales  in  the 
whole  drcle  <A  European  literature.  Aji  English  transla- 
tion of  this  romance  by  Otto  WeQckstern,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  F.  Palszky,  to  whom  the  origttud  was  dedicated, 
i^ipeared  in  1890  ;  and  there  is  also  an  excellent  German 
tmnaUtion  1^  Count  J.  UtiUth.  The  iTofor^  was  followed 
in  1847  tn  lustorieal  ranancs  of  the  16th  century, 
Magyaroruig  15H  hen^  translated  aftmmds  into  Oerman 
under  the  name  of  Bavttnh-ug ;  this  work  stmck  the  key- 
not«  dL  that  emancipation  of  the  peauntzy  which  was 
virtnally  effected  in  1848.  In  faet^  the  reforms  which  from 
time  to  time  were  introdnced  into  RungaHan  eonstito- 
tion  must  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  the  political 
and  literary  labonrs  of  Eotviis.  His  work  Btform  was  a 
collecUtm  <^  armies  which  he  had  previously  contributed 
to  one  ctf  the  leading  Hnngariiui  newspapers,  the  Petti 
Mirlap. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  first  responuble  Hungarian 
mioistcy  on  the  15th  March  1848,  Baron  EotrSe  reranved 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  pnblie  instmotion;  but  on  the 
28Ut  September  he  was  oUiged  to  relinqnish  that  poet,  in 
consequence  of  the  assassination  of  Lemberg,  the  Austrian 
governor  of  Hungary.  He  then  proceeded  to  Tienna,  and 
subeequently  to'lftf  unich,  returning  to  Pesth  in  1851.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  published  an  important  political  treatise, 
both  in  Hungarian  and  Oerman,  entided  A  XIX.  ezdtad 
vrallcod&  etzmiinek  be/olydaa  aw  dltadalomra  {The  Influence 
of  the  Ruling  Ideaa  of  the  Century  on  the  State).  By 
this  work,  and  others  of  a  aimilar  tendency,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  preparing  the  popular  mind  for  tiicwe  constitu- 
tional changes  which  were  afterwards  so  beneficially  intro- 
duced;  and  when,  in  1867,  the  second  Hangarian  ministty 
was  called  into  existence,  Eotvos  was  again  entrusted  with 
the  portfolio  of  minist*^  of  public  instruction.  Already  in 
the  year  1855  he  had  been  elected  vice-preeideat  of  the 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1866  he  attained 
the  high  honour  of  president  He  diecf  on  the  2d  February 
1871,  after  a  few  weeks'  illness,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

EPAITTNOIIDAS,  the  rooet  celebrated  general  of 
Thebee,  bora  towards  the  close  of  the  6th  century  B.C., 
was  the  eon  ttf  Polymnis,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family. 
Brought  Qp  in  poverty,  he  was  diligent  in  acquiring  the 
culture  of  the  ago,  and  became  skilful  in  gymnastic  exercises 
and  in  playing  the  flute.  For  his  intellectual  education  he 
was  chiefly  indebted  to  I.ysia  of  Torentum,  a  Pythagorean 
exQe.  According  to  the  account  given  by  Plutarch,  he 
served  on  the  Spartan  side  at  the  battle  of  Kantinea  in 
385  B.C.  along  with  Pelopidaa,  who  having  fallen  apparently 
mertally  woaaded  duiisg  the  vagagemeDt,  was  protected 


by  Epaniinondoa  at  the  risQi  vt  his  Ufe.  Some  have  sap- 
posed  this  incident  to  i^ve  been  the  origin  of  a  friendship 
which  is  one  of  the  moat  honourable  and  enduring  in 
ancient  Oreek  history.  Epominondaa  was  almost  past  hit 
prime  before  he  took  any  prominent  part  in  public  affain. 
He  refused  at  first  to  co-operate  in  the  revolution  of  379 
B.O.,  of  which  hia  friend  Pelopidas  was  one  of  the  leadet^ 
owing  to  Pythagorean  scruples  as  to  the  possible  shedding 
of  innocent  blood.  But  his  desire  to  be  freed  from  tbe 
Spartan  yoke  was  as  keen  as  t^t  of  any  of  his  fellor 
citizens,  and  after  the  blow  was  struck  he  did  his  otmoit  to 
stir  up  the  Theban  youth  to  maintain  their  independaic& 
In  371  B.C.  Epaminondas  was  one  of  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  Thebes  at  the  conference  at  Sparta  where  the 
Athenians  sought  to  arrange  a  peace.  He  claimed  tbe 
right  to  eign  the  treaty  for  Ba»tia,  thus  aaiertuig  tbe 
supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities.  The  daim 
was  not  recognised  by  the  representatives  of  the  other  kUtm, 
and  as  Epaminondas  insisted  on  it,  Thebes  was  excluded 
from  the  treaty  altt^ther.  A.  Sp^tan  invaeion  of  Bootis 
under  Cleombrotus  immediately  followed  the  rapture  of 
negotiations.  .With  an  army  not  one-half  Uie  stRDStkef 
that  opposed  to  it^  Epaminondas  inflicted  a  cnuhmg  de- 
feat upon  the  invaders  in  ^e  cdebrated  battle  vi  hmtn 
(371).  He  immediately  set  himself  to  consolidate  the 
position  of  Thebes  by  f<«ming  alliances  and  by  weakening 
Sparta.  With  the  wter  object  in  view,  ho  supported  the 
founding  of  IfegalopoUs  and  the  oiganisatioa  ol  Arcadia 
as  an  independent  government  369  lia  entered  fti 
Peloponnesus,  and  took  another  important  st^  towazib  As 
weakoiing  of  Sparta  by  establishing  the  MesseaisDi  ia 
their  own  eountfy,  and  founding  the  tatf  of  HeaHoe  oa 
irount  Ithome^  On  their  return  hone  EpaminondH  tad 
Pdopidas  were  accused  of  having  retained  ibar  OMnmud 
beyond  the  legal  period.  Though  there  was  no  doaht  that 
they  had  broken  the  letter  of  the  law,  Epaminondas  madt 
a  Bpirited  defence,  which  secured  acquittal  of  botk  & 
the  epriog  of  868  Epaminondas  waa  again  in  Ai 
Peloponnesus,  wid  detadied  Sicyon  and  FeUene  fron  fli 
Lacedemonian  alliance.  On  his  retnm»  hwwerer,  he  m 
repulsed  by  CSiabrias  in  an  attack  wUck  he  made  vpoa 
Coring  Later  in  the  same  year  he  took  part  in  Ae  nD> 
saccnafnl  expedition  sent  to  Thessaly  to  deliver  Pelopidia 
from  Alexander  of  Pherje,  though  he  did  not  hold  s 
command,  having  been  degraded  owing  to  an  impreanoa 
that  he  hod  not  been  eufiEciently  active  against  Sparta  ia 
the  previous  campaign.  In  the  next  year  (367)  he  wts 
sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  into  Thessaly,  and  succeeded  ta 
freeing  Pelopidas  without  requiring  to  give  batUa  2baa- 
while  the  relation  of  the  Arcadiaiu  with  Thebes  had  beas 
growing  unfriendly,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Epamin^mdas 
could  not  prevent  them  from  forming  an  alliance  with 
Athens.  Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  in  363,  when 
the  Theban  governor  of  T^ea  arreeted  the  repraeentatiTsi 
of  Arcadia,  who  had  met  there  to  conclude  a  peace  vUk 
Elis.  Though  the  prisoners  were  released  in  a  short  tijn^ 
and  an  apology  made  for  their  arrest,  the  ArculisM 
demanded  tbe  punishment  of  the  governor.  Epaminoodu 
replied  that  the  mistake  lay  not  in  the  arrest  but  in  As 
release,  and  that  he  would  come  shortly  and  reduce  tfas 
Arcadians  to  reason.  Accordingly  in  362  he  invaded  tlie 
Peloponnesus  for  the  fourth  time.  A  pitched  battle  wu 
fought  at  JIantinea,  in  which  the  Thebans  were  victeriom 
but  Eparoinondas  was  mortally  wounded.  He  was  earned 
out  of  the  throng,  and  being  told  that  he  would  diess  aoop 
as  the  javelin  wan  withdrawn  from  his  wound,  he  did  not 
allow  this  to  hb  doofi  untfl  he  had  heard  that  his  army 
victorious  and  bhat  his  shield  yrifi  safe.  A  column  W 
erected  over  his  g»^^.^Jugl^y*^j,^jl53^H«t  ^' 
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EPtEf  CEABLis-HicBet^  kni  de  l'  (1712-1789) 
celebrated  for  his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  diiml^ 
-was  bem  at  Paris  25th  November  1712,  being  the  son 
of  thu  king's  architect  He  studied  for  the  church,  bat 
having  declined  to  sign  a  religious  formula  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  JansemsiBr  he  was  denied  ordination  hj 
the  bishop  of  bis  diocese.  He  then  devoted  himself  ta  the 
study  of  law;  but  about  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the 
bar  of  Paris,  the  bishop  of  Troyes  granted  him  ordination, 
and  offered  him  a  canonry  in  his  cathedral  This  bishop 
died  soon  after,  and  th«  abb^  coming  to  Paris,  was,  on 
account  of  his  relations  with  Soanen,  the  famous  Jansenist, 
defffived  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions  by  the  archbishop 
of  Beaumont.  Abont  the  same  time  it  happened  that  ^e 
heard  ci  two  deaf  mntea  whom  a  priest  lately  dead  had 
beea  eadeaTonring  to  instruct,  and  he  offered  to  take  his 
placet  The  Spaniard  Fereira  was  then  in  Paris,  exhibiting 
the  nsnlts  he  had  obtained  in  the  education  of  'deaf 
autas ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  it  was  from  him  that 
ip4t  obtained  his  manual  alphabet  The  abb^  how- 
erer,  affirmed  that  ha  knew  nothing  of  Pereira's  method; 
«od  whether  he  did  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
attained  far  greater  buoccm  than  Pereira  or  any  of  his 
predeceasors,  and  that  the  whole  system  now  foUowvd  in 
the  iBstructioQ  cA  deaf  mates  virtaally  owes  its  origiii  to 
his  inteUigence  and  devotion.  In  17fiB  he 'founded,  for 
ttk  bMMficent  purpose^  a  school  which  Iw  rapported  at  his 
ova  expense  until  his  deatii,  and  which  afterwards  was 
SQcceeded  by  the  "Instituticm  Kationale  des  Sonrds  Muata 
k  Palis,"  founded  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1791.  He 
died  33d  December  1789.  In  1838  a  bronze  monnment 
was  ereoted  over  his  grave  in  the  church  of  Saint  Boch. 
He  publisbed  various  books  oo  his  method  of  instnution, 
bat  that  publiahed  in  1784  virtually  supersedes  all  others. 
It  is  antklad  La  vfrittdde  mant^  cTiiufniirs  la  mmrdt  «t 
wuUf  eo^ftrmie  par  ttne  Icngue  expirieiit*.  He  also  began 
a  Dietvmmair«  pMral  da  Siftuif  whiflh  was  eomjilcted 
his  BDceeMor,  the  Ahbi  Sieaid. 

EPERIE3,  or  Fxibota,  in  Hungarian  Epsrju,  •  royal 
free  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  y&rmegye  or  county 
of  Siroa,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Biver  Tarcza, 
an  aflaent  of  the  Theiss  (48*  6S'  N.  lat,  21*  15'  E  long^), 
145  miles  north-east  of  Feath.  Next  to  Kaschau,  Eperies 
is  the  finest  town  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  has  considerable 
manufactoTes  of  cloth,  wool,  table-lioen,  and  earthenware. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  wioe,  linen,  cattl^  and  grain. 
Id  the  neighbourhood  are.  the  royal  salt-works  and  mines 
•f  SAvir  and  the  chalybeate  apriogs  of  Szemete.  The 
to*n  itself  ir  deficient  in  its  supply  of  pure  epring  water. 
Sioee  the  year  1807  Eperiea  has  been  the  seat  of  a  Gfeek 
Catholic  h^boprio ;  and  it  possesses  an  episcopal  library,  a 
CaUK^ie  gymaasium,  a  normal  high  school,  and  an 
cTangelical  district  college.  Among  the  principal  buildings 
are  one  Lutheran  and  four  Romaa  Oitholio  churches,  a 
synagogue,  a  town-hall,  and  a  county  court-hoas& 
The  population  in  the  year  1867  was  8916,  bat  in  1870 
it  had  increased  to  the  number  of  10,772. 

Eperiw  WM  foonded  abont  the  middlo  of  th«  12tli  eentary  by  a 
GoouB  eolany,  uid  wu  eln&t«d  to  tli«  rftiik  of  a  royal  free  town 
ia  Vrn  by  Louis  1.  (the  'Qn»t).  It  was  afurwarde  nntlfiod,  and 
neaiT«d  ipocial  privi]«^  On  Angost  1 1,  1086,  It  waa  taken  fmn 
Um  Turks  by  iha  Anatnana  undsr  General  Schnli.  In  1987  Oaneral 
CaisAit  erected  %  scaffold  ia  tha  pablio  aqaat%  apoa  which  ba  da- 
apitricd,  a  single  day,  thirty  notables  of  the  town.  Eparfaa 
nemt  ta  1748  tha  haad'qnsrters  at  the  eonfoderstioB  of  Bsr. 

EI^BNAT  (the  andent  Aqw»  Atohmi),  the  ohief  toim 
of  a  E^mieh  arrondissement  in  the  depa-tment  of  die 
Mims^  is  Minatad  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Mame^  ^  tiie 
extnni^  of  a  beantiftd  and  fertile  tsU^  on  the  fins  at 
Rtiliray  between  Paris  and  Btnsbnr|b  30  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Cbalooa,  and  75  miles  east  ul  Fsrii.   His  town  is  neatly 
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built,  end  in  its  aaburbeare  many  handsome  villas,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  rich  wine  merchants.  It  is  best  known  as  the 
principal  mirepdt  of  the  Champagne' wines,  which  are  kept 
here  bottled  in  extensive  vaults  in  the  chaUc  rock  on  which 
the  town  is  built  Among  its  other  industries  may  be 
named  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool,  printing,  stock- 
ing-making, tannings  brandy-making,  and  the  manufactoit 
of  chemicals.  The  principal  buildinge  are  the  town-house^ 
in  which  is  a  public  library  with  15,000  volumes,  the  palaoe 
of  justice,  the  theatre,  and  the  parish  charch,  built  in  the 
Itidian  style,  and  containing  some  fine  stained  glass 
windows.    1^  population  in  1872  was  12,877. 

Epamsy  wa^  bomad  hj  Ftanois  L  In  1641!,  to  prerait  Charica  T. 
ootaunng  poaaaaaion  of  its  wtna  atoras.  It  nairtad  Benry  of  2Tk* 
varre  in  I69S,  and  Marshal  Biron  feU  ia  the  attack  which  prooedad 
its  captnre.  In  1642.  It  waa,  along  with  Chataan-Thierry,  eroctad 
into  a  dochy,  and  assigned  to  the  dnka  of  BonUlon 

EPHEHERID£,  a  remarkable  famOy  <rf  Psendo' 
Neuropteroos  Insects,  deriving  the  name  from  i^/tMpat,  in 
allosiui  to  the  very  ^ort  livea  of  the  winged  inaeets.  In 
some  apeciea  it  is  posaible  that  thqr  have  scarcely  mw* 
than  one  day'a  ezistenoei  bat  othen  are  fax  longer  lived, 
though  the  extreme  limit  is  probably -nrdy  vum  tb»M 
a  week.  The  family  has  veiy  sharply  defined  diMmctei% 
which  separate  its  members  at  once  from  all  other 
tecDus  (or  pseudo-nenropterons)  groups 

These  insects  an  nniveiaally  aqnatie  in  their  preparatory 
stateei  The  egga  are  dropped  into  the  water  by  the  femato 
in  large  masses,  resemblioj^  in  some  species,  bunches  oi 
grapes  in  miniature  Probably  aeveral  months  elapse  befwe 
the  young  lame  are  excluded.  The  sab«qnatis  condition 
lasta  a  considerable  time :  in  C?oAm,  a  genua  of  small  and 
ddioate  8pecie^  Lubbock  [«oved  it  to  extend  over  more 
than  six  months;  bat  in  larger  and  more  robost  genera 
(e.ff.,  PalingtMO^  then  appears  reason  to  believe  that 
the  greater  part  of  three  yean  is  occupied  in  prepara- 
tory conditions.  The  larva  is  elongate.  The  head  is  rather 
lai^  and  is  furnished  stfirstwithfivesimpleeyes  of  nearly 
equal  sizej  but  as  it  increases  in  sise  tiie  homologues  of  the 
ifacetted  eyes  of  the  imago  become  lai^,  whereas  thoae 
eqairalent  to  the  ocelli  remain  small  Ilie  antennie  are 
long  and  thread-like,  composed  at  first  of  few  joints,  bqt 
the  number  of  these  latter  appereQtly  increase  at  each 
moult  The  mouth  ports  are  well-developed,  consisti'ng  of 
an  upper  lip,  powerful  mandibles,  ordinarily  three-jointed 
maxiUary  palpi,  a  de«>I^  qnadrifid  labium  or  lover  Up,  and 
three-jointed  labial  palpL  There  are  three  distinct  and  Isige 
thoncio  segmeots,  whereof  the  prothorax  is  narrower  than 
the  others;  the  legs  are  much  shorter  and  stouter  than  in  the 
winged  insect,  with  monomerous  tarsi  terminated  by  a  single 
claw.  The  abdomen  .consists  of  ten  segments,  the  tenth 
famished  with  loqg  and  slender  multi -articulate  tails,  which 
appear  to  be  only  two  in  number  at  fint,  but  an  inter- 
mediate one  gradually  develops  itfelf  (though  this  latter  is 
often  lost  in  the  winged  insect).  Respiration  ia  effected  by 
means  of  external  ^Us  placed  along  both  sides  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  abdomen  and  hinder  segments  <tf  the  fhorax. 
These  vary  in  form:  in  yome  apedes  th^  are  sntirs 
plates,  in  others  they  are  out  i^  into  numeioBS  divisionB^ 
in  all  cases  tAtvened  by  nuneroDS  tnolMal  nunificatibnn 
According  to  the  reaearcKss  of  Ltabboek  and  of  the  Hessis 
Joly,  tiie  Tsiy  young  lams  hm  no  InaSliing  organs,  and 
rmiratioa  is  dbctsd  tlnow^  the  skin,  Lutbock  taaocd 
atlBsst  twrntrnMoltainCVDiM/  at  nbcmt  the  tenth  mdi- 
BiwtBtrf  the  wing-casBS  began  to  ^^str.  IJiese  gradually 
become  targer,  and  when  ao'tfas  enatars  mtj  be  8sid.to 
have  entered  its  **  nymph  "  stags ;  bnt  then  is  no  csnditim 
anakgooa  to  the  puputf^  oTinsaots  with  sompleta  nkitn* 
nor^oses.  Then  nay  1M  said  to  bs  three  ovfSlttdabnuii 
model  of  life  in  thass  Itmsi  ioiB«iliKlibMis]|Uii^( 
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tttbw  in  the  mud  or  xiaj  in  vhich  they  lire ;  othen  are 
found  on  or  iMneath  Btoneo ;  while  othen  again  swim  and 
emirl  free^  among  water  plants.  It  is  prolable  th£.t  some 
are  carniTorous,  either  atUicking  other  iarrm  or  sabeisting 
on  more  minute  forma  at  animtd  life;  bnt  others  perhape 
feed  more  exclnsiTely  on  Te^;etable  mattera  of  a  low  ^)rpe> 
^oeh  BB  diatoma 

When  the  aqoatio  insect  baa  reached  its  full  growth,  it 
emerges  from  the  water  or  seelca  its  surface  ;  the  thorax 
aplits  down  the  back,  and  the  winged  form  appears.  Bat 
this  is  not  ^et  perfect,  althoogfa  it  has  all  the  form  of  a 
'perfect  insect  and  is  capable  of  flight ;  it  is  what  is  Tarioosly 
termed  a  "pseud-imago,"  "sub-imago,"  or  "pro-imaga" 
Oontrar;  to  the  habits  of  all  other  iusecta,  there  yet  remains 
a  pellicle  that  has  to  be  shed,  coTcring  every  part  of  the 
body.  This  final  moult  is  effected  sooA  after  the  insect's 
appearance  iu  the  winged  form;  the  creature  seeks  a 
temporary  resting-place,  the  pellide  splits  down  the  back, 
and  the  now  perfect  insect  eomes  forUi,  often  differing 
wj  greatly  in  colours  and  markings  from  the  eonditiou  in 
wbidi  it  was  only  a  few  momenta  before.  If  the  obserrer 
take  up  a  snitable  poeition  near  water,  his  coat  Is  often 
••en  to  be  covered  with  the  east  sub'imaginal  skins  of 
thtM  inieeta^  whidi  had  dioaeB  him  as  a  ooDTeiuent  ohgect 
^qm  wbiek  to  andergo  their  final  ehangei  In  lome  few 
gamtft  ot  my  low  ^a  it  wwars  ptOMbla  <^°7 
rata  in  th*  ftamle^  tui  final  changa  la  narer  eAet^ed,  and 
tiiat  the  onatara  dies  a  sab-imaga 
,  t  The  winged  uweot  diffeia  consideraUy  in  lonn  from  its 
inb4(|natiooonditi(n.  Hie  head  is  smaUarf  oCtm  occupied 
■Imoet  entizeljr  above  in  the  male  by  the  very  large  eyes, 
which  in  mna  ipedei  aie  cntiouily  double  in  t]M  mx,  one 
portion  being  pilland,  and  fonning  what  is  termed  a 
.*'  turban the  mouth  puts  are  abwted,  for  the  creatnre 
^  now  incajpabla  of  taktsg  nutrimont  either  w  flnid ; 
the  antenufB  are  m«re  abort  bristles,  onuisting  ni  two  laAher 
)aige  basal  joints  and  a  multi-articulate  thrntd.  Tbe  pnK 
Umax  is  mnch  narrowed,  whereas  the  other  segments 
(eapedany  the  meeothorax)  are  greatly  enlarged;  the  legs 
iMg  and  slender,  the  anterior  pair  oftaa  very  mnch  longer 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female;  the  tarsi  four-  or  fire- 
jointed  ;  but  in  some  genera  (e.ff.,  (Htgoneuria  and  allies) 
the  legs  are  aborted,  and  the  creatnrai  are  driven  help- 
lessly about  by  the  wind.  The  wings  are  carried  erect : 
the  anteri«  pur  large,  with  numerous  longitudinsl  ner- 
Tures,  and  usually  abundant  transverse  reticulation;  the 
posterior  pair  very  much  smaller,  often  tenceolate,  and 
frequently  wanting  absolutely.  The  abdomen  consists  of 
ten  segments ;  at  the  end  are  either  two  or  three  long 
multi-articulate  tails;  in  the  male  the  ninth  joint  bean 
forcipated  appendages ;  in  the  female  the  oviducts  terminate 
at  the  junction  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ventral  segments. 
The  sexual  act  takes  place  in  the  air,  and  is  of  very  ^ort 
duration,  but  is  apparently  repeated  several  times,  at  any 
rate  in  some  casea 

£pbemerid»  are  founa  alt  over  the  world,  even  up  to  high 
northern  latitudes.  Piotet,  Eaton,  and  others  hare  given 
us  valuable  works  or  monographs  on  the  family,  but  the 
■object  still  remains  little  understood,  partly  owing  to  the 
great  diflSculty  of  preserving  such  delicate  insects  ;  and  it 
appears  probable  they  can  only  be  satisfactorily  investigated 
aa  moist  prmarationa  The  number  of  described  species  is 
laiB  than  20<^  spread  over  many  genera. 

From  the  earliest  times  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
enormous  abnodance  of  species  of  the  family  in  certain 
loealitiea  Scopoli,  writing  mora  than  a  centuiy  ago, 
roeaka  of  tiiem  as  so  abundant  in  one  place  in  Quniola 
that  in  June  twen^  cart-loads  were  carried  away  for 
Btamtre  I  P^fyniUarjft  virgo^  which,  though  not  found  in 
^B^aud,  ooenra  In  micas,  parte  of  Europe  (and  ii  oonunon 


at  Paris),  emerges  I  rum  the  water  soun  after  sunset,  and 
continues  for  several  hours  in  such  myriads  sa  to  resemblo 
snow  showers,  putting  out  lights,  'and  causing  incon- 
venience to  man,  and  annoyance  to  horses  by  entering 
their  nostrila  In  other  parts  of  the  world  they  hsvs 
been  recorded  in  multitndee  that  obscured  paasers-by  on 
the  other  side  <A  the  street  And  similar  records  mi^t 
be  multiplied  almoet  to  any  exenb  In  Britain,  althongh 
they  are  oft«n  very  abundant,  we  have  scarcely  anything 
analogous. 

Fish,  as  is  well  known,  devour  them  greedily,  sod 
enjoy  a  veritable  feast  during  the  short  period  in  which 
any  particular  species  appeara  By  anglers  our  common 
species  of  Sphttiura  (vvlgata  and  dania,  but  more  ecp> 
cially  the  latter,  which  is  more  abundant)  ara  known  as  the 
"  May  fly,"  bnt  the  terms  Qreen  Drake  "  and  **  Baatsrd 
Drake"  are  applied  to  ocmditions  of  the  same  wptam 
Useful  information  on  this  i>oint  will  be  found  in  BouUA 
Fly-FUkar't  Sntvmology,  edited  by  Westwood. 

A  singular  creature,  with  %  carapaoe  almost  like  that  of 
a  miniature  tortoise,  originally  daaotbed  by  lAtreQle  si  a 
doubtful  genus  <A.  BraiMhiopod  Ghutaoaa  under  Ae  nama 
of  iVoaopt«ioffiat,c<  wUdi  two  spamea  are  known  (mm  oooB^ 
ring  in  France,  the  other  in  Madagaioar),  ia  now  atamt 
proved  by  Messia  E  AK.  Joly  to  be  the  aqontio  eoDdUiDB 
of  some  inaaot  of  this  fami^. 

•  Ephemarid*  belong  to  a  wy  anciant  lypa  of  Mawts 
and  thair  fossil  imprints  are  oomnHW,  oocoiring  evM  a 
the  Carboniferous  fmnation.  (s.  itL) 

EPHESIAKS^  Thi  "EiFaenM  m  th&  I>tMH%ation  i 
tht  Epi$U«. — Tb»  first  and  most  in^rtant  inquiiy  eoD> 
nected  with  tiia  0|ilBt|a  to  the  Epheauns  baa  laferance  le 
the  peiaons  to  whom  it  was  origually  addreaaed;  and  tlm 
inquiry  again  dopeada  ao  nmch  upon  the  reading  of  tts 
first  Tana  it  iha  ei»aUa  tbat^  before  prooaading  fotUui^  it 
ia  neoeaaaiy  to  datamine  aa  f  ar  aa  )>oai3>l«  iriiat  ^ 
reading  ii.  Li  fta  Aniiioiiaad  Taisioa  the  epistle  epM , 
with  ute  words,  Paul,  an  apostla  of  Jesoa  Chtiat  by 
will  of  Qod,  to  the  saints  which  are  at  E{diasna,  and  to  the  u< 
faithful  in  Cihrist  Jesus."  "  At  Ephenia  "  is  the  expns- 
sion  in  dispute.  The  two  words  are  omitted  by  the  fint 
hand  of  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  H8S.,  and  by  th«  seoond 
hand  (rf  67,  a  cursive  MS.  of  the  I2th  eentnry,  whow 
oorrectad  text  Qriesbach  c<»aidered  mooh  mora  valaaUe 
than  the  text  as  it  originally  atood;  bat  thay  are  <owd  n 
all  other  MSS.  and  verrions. 

Strong  as  is  the  evidence  arising  from  tiia  comhinatioB 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitie  MSS.,  it  wookl  be  difficalt 
to  resist  the  singular  amount  of  authority  of^Maed  totheD^ 
were  it  not  for  passagee  from  writers  and  fathers  esdier 
than  the  earliest  of  our  existing  MSS.,  which  show  thst  the 
absence  of  the  words  was  not  only  known  to  them,  bet 
was  BO  far  accepted,  as  at  least  probably  correct,  thst  thsf 
made  it  a  ground  of  curious  speculation  with  regsrd  to  the 
particular  method  of  designating  Christians  then  emph^ed 
by  the  apostle.    The  earliest  witnese  ia  Marcion,  slwBt 
the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  although  he  deal^onJy  wili 
the  fact   We  gather  Marcion's  view  f aom  the  lanfpn^  of 
Tertnllian.    In  his  treatise  Contra  Mareionam  (v.  11, 11), 
the  African  father  charges  Marcion  with  having,  cmiarf 
to  the  veritat  ecelaice,  ^iven  a  false  tit^a  to  the  eiwth^ 
designating  it  as  the  epistle  ta  the  Laodtceans,  juon  d  w 
isio  diligentissimua  exj^oraUi^.-    Had  Marcion  read  "st 
EpbesuB  "  in  the  first  verse  of  the  epistle,  it  woald  hare 
been  impoesible  for  him  to  falsify  the  title,  changing  it 
into  "  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans."   The  change  wnild 

1  Tbe  pauagu  from  TertoUian,  aa  w«U  m  tnm  the  otier  fUbm  to 
y»  asljtequaiitlj  moUd,  will  b«  roead  ^-^pftli  In  moat  of  Um  UN* 
da«tloiu  to  tbs  Navnituiaiit-iB  flpnaoa  m,  yft  IStsi  Wtm  IM 
tb*  Onuputm  of  satfa<uli^l^VliciU^2l^FKdw'^'.'«L  ilfk 
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Ktva  been  at  once  refutad  bjr  the  opening  words.  It  vUl 
bs  observed  that  Tertullian  doM  not  acciue  him  of  alter- 
ing tba  text  Marcion  theraforo  most  bava  read  without 
"ttEpbesaSf^and  must  have  urged  that  he  was  led  to 
fluB  HHiclnabn  b/  his  diligent  ioquiriea.  It  is  difficult  to 
we  why,  in  assigning  such  a  reasoa  for  his  view,  he  is 
not  to  be  belioTed.  He  could  have  do  dogmatic  interest  in 
adopting  the  one  reading  rather  than  the  other.  The 
tofersDces  are  (1  ]  that  Marcion  did  not  read  "  at  Ephesos ;" 
(2)  that  even  in  his  time  the  epi^tld  was  generally  regarded 
IS  addressed  to  the  Ephesians  ;  ^3)  that  he,  as  the  reauU 
of  canful  inTcstigatioo,  believed  it  to  have  been  addressed 
to  the  Laodic&ans.  It  is  more  difficult  to  draw  aojr  cua* 
closionfrom  Tertullian'a  words  as  to  the  reading  adopted 
by  himsQli.  There  is  no  doubt  force  in  the  argumeat  of 
Uarleat  and  others  that,  when  determining  any  disputed 
point  with  r«gard  to  the  New  Testament,  his  principles  led 
him  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  tradition  and  not  to 
critical  oonsiderations.  But  this  was  in  cases  where  there 
was  a  doubt  Here,  with  "  at  Ephesns  "  in  the  text,  there 
conldbe  none;  and  it  is  hardly  poeaible  to  imagine  that, 
if  be  had  these  words  before  him,  he  should  not,  eren  while 
mtiog  upon  the  verittuf  eeelaicg  as  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose, have  taken  occasion  from  them  to  pour  out  upon  the 
heretic  all  the  vials  of  his  indignant  scorn.  Instead  of 
that  he  <mly  speaks,  however  scopifally,  of  Marcion's  great 
diligence  in  inquiry,  and  refers  to  nothing  bat  the  "  title." 
Hie  inferences  are  (1)  that  in  all  probability  TertoUian  did 
not  reed  "at  Ephesns,"  and  (2)  that  he  knew  of  but  one 
tnditioa  in  the  church  reaching  back  to  the  earliest  fimee, 
and  nnhesitatingly  accepted  by  him,  that  the  epistle  had 
been  addreoeed  to  the  Epbeaians. 

Ihe  evidence  of  Origen  is  important  In  a  eatma  con- 
taioing  part  of  hia  lost  commentary  upon  the  epistla.  that 
eminent  father  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "  in  the  Ephesians 
■lone  "  has  he  found  the  wonis  "  to  the  saints  that  are ;" 
•s  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  the  strange  expreaaion ;  as 
nplaiiiing  it  by  the  supposition  that  of  thoaa  who  are 
md*  paAikera  of  the  "  I  am  "  it  may  fitty  be  said  "  Hiof 
■n  J  *  ud  a>  coofirmtog  Lis  interpretatiim  by  the  words  of 
the  Mm*  Full,  who  Bpeaki  in  ■  aimilar  manner  elsewhere, 
vhw  he  mitea  that  **  Ood  has  choaen  the  things  that  are 
not  to  bring  to  nought  tiie  thinga  that  vn."  The  inferenoes 
vt  (1)  that  Origen  did  net  read  "  at  Ephesns,"  or  he 
would  not  hard  ennmented  as  he  does,  ud  (2)  that  ho 
knew  the  opiatle  as  one  to  the  Epheeitna. 

Obm  mon^  Basil,  abuit  the  end  of  the  4th  oentiuy, 
■L  nuons  in  en  exactly  nmilar  way,  quoting  without  tiha  «z- 
pCMon  U  dispotey  ud  adding  that  he  had  obtained  the 
mding  "  from  thoae  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  from 
ik  on  study  of  ancient  HSSL"  Hw  inCenncea  in  hia  eaao 
•re  the  aame  aa  in  the  raae  iho  otiien  already  mentioned, 
lith  this  differaoee,  that  tbn  reading  "at  Epheeus'  -was 
now  generally  aeceptod  in  tiie  chnreh. 

It  is  nnnecessaiy  to  refer  to  Jerome^  while  the  evidence 
of  the  Ignatian  epistle,  if  it  may  be  reUed  on,  aimply  shows 
that  very  early  in  the  3d  centuiy  a  whole  epistle,  which 
ma  hardly  be  any  other  than  our  present  one  (the  longer 
ncsnsion  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  point),  was  believed  to 
hsTs  been  writtw  by  St  Faul  to  the  Ephesiau  church. 
Some  slight  force  may  be  added  to  the  testimony  of 
Mucion  and  Basil  by  the  consideration  ^t  both  belonged 
to  Asia  Iflnor,  and  that  their  sphere  of  labour  was  eon* 
tigwws  to  the  district  to  one  part  or  ano^w  of  whioh  the 
epirtla  was  sent  by  the  apostle. 

In  the  light  of  these  conaiderations,  the  MS.  anthority 
ID  favour  of  the  omission  of  "  at  Ephesns  "  assumes  a  very 
diffetsDt  importance  frmn  what  it  might  otherwise  possess 
Itkclear  that  in  the  first' half  of  the  3d  century  there 
*m  VS8.  in  eircnlation  which  did  not  read  the  words; 


and  that,  during  the  4th  century,  MSS.  than  eonsidered 

"  ancieuV'  which  also  omitted  them,  were  at  iMst  regarded  ' 

as  highly  authoritative  by  distinguished  men. 

The  internal  evidence  is  even  more  deolaive  than  the  u  larnai 
external.  Without  the  words  the  reading  in  qoeetion  iSn^ito'^ 
one  of  the  moat  difficult  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is^t.^!!^ 
almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfacloiy  explanation  of  it. 
It  la  at  variance  with  the  style  of  language  ^ways  used  by  . 
the  apostle  on  similar  occasions.  It  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  the  dogmatio  rendering  of  which 
we  have  epoken  was  fint  given  to  the  "  are,"  and  that 
then,  for  the  sake  of  this,  "at  Ephesus"  was  dropped. 
With  "at  Ephesns'  in  the  text,  such  a  dogmatic  render- 
ing could  hardly  have  suggestejl  itself,  and  thd  name  of  a 
place  was  ratber  inserted  to  get  rid  of  IL  Finally,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  the  epistle  was  addressed  directly 
to  Ephesus,  a  supposition  that  few  will  accept,  the  hiatcwy  of 
the  insertion  connects  itself  with  that  particular  form  of 
the  "circular  letter"  theory  which  is  of  all  othere  tho 
most  improbable,  and  most  out  of  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  apostolic  aga  On  the  other  hand,  the  insertion  of 
the  words  was  extremely  natural  They  took  tiie  place  of 
nothing  where  something  seemed  obviously  required.  There 
was.no  other  city  whose  name  would. so  readily  suggest 
itself  for  insertion  as  that  of  Ephesus.  It  was  the  metnK 
polis  of  the  province.  St  Paul  had  spent  there  a  longer 
time  than  in  any  other  city  visited  by  him  on  his  missionat/ 
tours.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  he  should  write  to  il^ 
The  letter  was  no  doubt  read  in  Ephesus ;  and,  leaving  that 
city  without  any  designation  of  its  readers,  it  would,  as  it 
spread  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  be  supposed 
to  have  bean  addressed  to  the  church  which  was  the  groat 
centre  of  its  circulation.  These  considerations,  too,  would 
no  doubt  derive  additional  weight  from  the  notiee  in  2 
Tim.  iv.  12,  "  Tychicus  have  I  sent  to  Ephesus,"  compared 
with  Eph.  vi  21.  Everything,  in  short,  was  in  favour  of 
the  insertion,— everything  against  the  omission.^  On  all 
sides  the  strength  of  the  argument  is  irresistible ;  and  va 
conclude  that  th^  words  "at  Epheeus  "  form  no  put  of  the 
genuine  text  of  our  ejHstlek 

With  the  removal  of  the  words  "at  Epherna*  fiom  the 
opening  of  the  epistle,  the  way  is  cleared  for  the  considera-  „}' da'»C? 
tion  of  the  quea^  ot  its  destinatioo,  Three  mun  tbeoiiee 
require  to  M  diortly  noticed.  (1.)  The  first  ia  that  the 
recogniied  desixnatton'  ii  comet  The  absence  of  tfaa 
words  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  eliminate  doea  not  of 
itself  prove  that  the  epiatle  was  not  sent  to  E^heaua,  It 
forms  a  presumption  against  such  a  sni^tosituNi,  tat  5t 
Paul's  praetiee  u  to  name  the  ehnrchw  to  which  he  wataa. 
But  it  doea  not  do  more.  Aa  we  have  already  sem,  even 
thoee  fathns  who  did  not  read  **  Ephesns"  in  i.  1  acM^tad 
thetiUo  "to  ihe^hesiana."  Sncb  had  been  the  tradition 
of  the  chnreh,  and  Hareum  alone  had  questioned  its  oorreet' 
neas.  Great  difficnltiesi  however,  oppose  the  reception  of 
this  thewy.  Little  stoaaa  can  indeed  be  laid  on  the  want 
at  the  end  of  the  epistle  of  the  greetings  ao  commonly  sent 

*  It  la  probsble  that  th«  form  of  tha  srUaiwa  sow  glvan  U  mA%u4 
maloly  baunaa  of  tha  lupnadoD  tUt  tlia  IncntioB  tt  "  at  Epfaaans'* 
maku  euf  a  readiDg  othanrua  alnoat  iBezpUoablfc  Bat  fbia  la  apt 
the  faot  Tha  r«Dd«rlng  li  w  dtJtMtt  tettt  Of  aaonb  of  JgiAafiM  " 
(It  t>i4  Uxt  M  mt^out  t^MM.  Tha  oomblnaUoB  of  tba  varb  vlth  tha 
pUoe  lumad  ia  than,  IndMd,  aaar  anoogh,  and  tt  tncla  a  parallel  la 
Rom.  i  7.  Bat  the  dUBanltf  Uas  alaawbare.  It  Uaa  la  tka  oomblna- 
ttM  of  tha  aliiipla  nd  vwrMi  Immadlatety  fidlowii«  vltb  UU  partU 
dptal  etaoaa;  and  thst  dUBealty  ia  la  a»  degree  tmiefaed  by  taktog 
"  at  Epheeoa  "  Into  the  text.  In  fwt  the  diffi«tilt7  la  thoa  rather 
InoreBMd,  the  aaXj  trauaUtioii  that  can  than  be  giren,  "To  the  ealnta 
which  era  in  Xpheana,  sod  tha  faithful  la  Chtiit  Jeani,"  being  ap- 
penntlr  tnadmlsalblah  Ooatd  ooa  oalr  panamde  Umaalf  to  render 
Kofbir  "alao"  whaa^'st  Kphaaaa' ia  dropped,  all  would  ba  almple, 
"To  tha  ai^  who  sre  slao  MthfU  in  GhiM  Jaaaa ;^-hat  ionly  0I| 
Pan]  amdd  aot  bsva  apekra  tbno. 
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%j  Sl  Paul  to  different  members  of  the  cbarcbes  kaovn  to 
liim.  Such  greetiDgB  are  wantiDg  also  in  the  epistles  to 
ThesaalonicB,  altlioa^  the  Apostle  vroto  to  that  city  under 
«ireumstuicM  peeuliarly  calling  forth  his  affectionftte  re- 
membrance of  his  coQTertB  there.  It  is  othennse  with  the 
indications  eootaiued  in  the  epintle  itself  that  its  writer 
-was  personally  unknown  to  those  to  whom  he  writes,  and 
.  that  they,  on  their  part,  knew  of  him  and  of  hia  work 
father  1^  the  information  of  others  than  by  actual 
«xparience : — "  If  so  be  that  ye  heard  of  the  dispensation 
«f  the  grace  of  Qod  which  was  given  me  to  youward  "  (iii. 
3),  whne  the  particles  d  yt  cannot  be  understood  as  stat- 
ing only  Uta  gronndf  without  the  introdnction  of  doubt, 
vpra  which  the  argument  was  proceeding  (AJford),  a  use 
«f  «  yff  not  allowed  by  grammarians  (iloulton's  Winer,  p. 
661),  and  where  the  certainty  wanting  in  the  particle  is 
Dot  giten  by  thb  contort  (as  Meyer) ;  "  For  this  cause  I 
also,  haring  heard  of  the  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  which  is 
in  yonrselres, .  .  .  cease  not  to  give  thanks  for  you  *'  (L 
16,  16),  where  the  parallel  passage  m  Coloseians  (L  9 
wmpared  with  L  6),  oontruting  the  day  when  the  apostle 
first  "  heard  of  their  knowledge  of  the  grace  of  Qod  in 
truth  with  that  when  they  fint  '*  heard "  of  that  grace, 
-points  out  to  ns  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken  the  sense  in 
which  the  verb  is  to  be  understood  (Lightfoot,  On  th«  Cot., 
p.  28).  But  St  Paul  could  not  hare  used  such  language  in 
reference  to  the  Ephesiana  He  had  laboured  too  long 
«mong  them,  had  been  too  successful  in  his  ministry,  and 
iiad  acquired  too  intimate  a  personal  knowledge  of  their 
<ondition,  to  hare  permitted  him  to  speak  thus  either  of 
Ifaimself  or  them.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  in  Eph.  L  1 
the  apostle  doea  not  associate  Timothy  with  himself, 
Although  that  disciple  was  well  known  to  the  church  at 
Epheaos,  while  he  does  mention  him  in  the  salutations 
of  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  written 
«t  the  same  time,  and  the  evidence  is  very  strong  that  the 
«pistle  before  us  was  not,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
addressed  to  the  Ephesian  church.^  (2.)  Another  theory, 
generally  associated  with  the  same  of  Archbishop  Ussher, 
Although  hardly  less  connected  with  that  of  Beza, 
baa  in  later  years  found  soch  general  acceptance  that  it 
may  fvobably  be  regarded  as  at  this  moment  the  prevailing 
Tiew, — ^that  the  epistle  is  a  circular  letter,  designed,  not  for 
Sphesna  alone,  bat  for  many  churches  of  Asia  or  the 
Teloponnesua  or  still  wider  districts.  The  modifications  of 
ihia  Oiaoiy  have  been  extremely  numerous,  .varying  with 
the  adoptwa  or  rqection  of  the  reading  "  at  Ephesus  "  in 
i.  1,  M  well  u  wiOi  the  diflScuUies  felt  by  those  adopting 
it  as  to  the  mannw  in  which  the  epistle  was  to  be  cir- 
cnlated.  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  these  theories 
-separately.  They  are,  as  a  group,  exposed  to  objections 
which  appear  to  be  insnpetaUe^  1.  l^ere  is  not  the 
sUghteet  trace  ol  the  existence  of  sneh  » theory  in  Christian 
antiquity,  2.  Had  the  apostle  intended  the  epistle  to  be 
«  drcular  one,  nothing  would  htm  been  easier  for  him 
than  to  say  so.  He  does  employ  snch  a  general  designa- 
tion in  Oal  L  2  and  2  Cor.  I  1.   The  expression  "  the 

*  Anotlur  comideratiott  worthy  of  nottc*  la  inggMtad  to  th«  writtr 
by  a  friwxL  la  EjA.  v.  1  th«  apoctle  calla  npoo  fail  iMdon  to  b« 
■iiitilaior*  ttf  Ood.  It  it  the  only  occmIoq  on  which  he  dou  to.  Writ- 
ing t«  thm  to  whom  ht  wat  penontlly  known,  ha  tlwtyg  call«  npon 
them  to  balUU  himul/,  I  Cot.  it.  U, -A  1;  1  Thei.  1.  6;  2  Thet.  Iii. 
7-9.  The  ume  Mend  (Mr  A.  Forbet,  Aberdeen)  inggestt  >1*o,  tfas 
Itnporttno*  of  oompftrinK  the  t«ne  of  the  Epbeein  eptiUe  with  thaf 
ef  St  Pnl'i  sddrett  to  th*  Ephasisa  elden  In  Acta  xz.  From  that 
addrett  we  Iwra  how  he  would  hare  apoheo,  aa  h«  did  apeak,  to 
nembera  ef  the  Ephealaii  chnrch— not  "If  ye  baTe  heard,"  or  "whan 
ye  read  ye  may  nodereUnd,"  or  "1/  ao  be  that  ye  were  taught  In 
blm  ; "  but  "  ye  know  j "  "  I  hare  not  ahnnsed  to  deelate  snto  job 
tha  whole  ooonael  of  Ood ; "  "  I  kept  back  nottiin^  bat  have  ahowwl 
yon,"  Itc.;  "remember  that  I  ctMed  not  to  warn  araiy  oaa  at  yon." 
The  dlDcreac*  in  tone  U  nvy  marked. 


churches  of  Aua "  was  familiar  to  him  (1  Cor.  xvl.  1^ 
comp.  Rev.  i  4).  .3.  No  other  name  then  Ephemia,  except 
Laodicea,  appears  to  have  been  at  any  time  conneetM 
with  the  epiatle.  Even  this  name,  too,  seems  not  to  hsn 
been  placed  in  the  text  The  statement  of  Mardon,  oar 
only  authority  for  thus  associating  Laodicea  and  the  epiitls 
with  one  another  refers  not  to  the  text,  but  to  the  titia 
4.  The  epistle  has  distinct  reference  to  particular  puicffii 
(i.  15,  16,  vi.  22).  5.  The  idea  of  a  number  of  co{aai 
furaiahed  to  Tychicus  with  a  rpace  in  blank  for  the  oaou 
to  be  filled  in  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  simplid^  of 
the  apostle  and  the  character  of  the  apostolic  ag&  The 
circular  hypothesis,  in  any  of  the  forms  thos  proposed,  anjr 
be  abandoned  with  little  hesitation.  (3.)  There  remeiDi  a 
third  theory  which  cannot  be  omitted.  It  adopts  the 
circular  idea,  but  at  the  same  time  identifies  the  epistle  to 
the  Epbesians  with  the  epiatle  spoken  of  at  CoL  iv.  16  as 
"  that  from  Laodicea."  This  theory  has  beeen  adopted 
Canon  Lightfoot  in  the  following  words  :■<— 

"The  apottlewTOt*  at  this  time  a  citcnlar  letter  to  the  AiUtio 
cbarchea,  which  got  Ita  nltimato  deaignatlos  torn  the  tnetfopditn 
city,  and  is  eonaaqaeatlvkaown  to  us  as  the  apfatle  to  tba  Eptmiua 
It  was  the  immeoiaU  objwt  of  ^chlcoa'a  joursey  to  deliver  t^ia 
orthia  letter  at  all  the  principal  centrea  of  CbriatiaDity  in  thadia- 
trict,  and  at  the  aame  time  to  commooicate  by  wotd  of  month  thi 
apoetle'a  apectal  meaaagea  to  each  <Eph.  ri.  21,  22).  Among  thai 
centrea  was  Laodicea.  Thna  hia  miaaiaa  brought  him  into  ua  is- 
mediate  Leigh  bom  bood  of  Coloaa*.  Bat  he  waa  not  chaigad  to 
delirer  aaotoer  copy  of  the  areolar  letter  at  ColoasM  ilatlf,  fer 
thia  chorcb  would  ba  regarded  only  aa  a  dependeory  of  I^odicai ; 
and,  beaidea,  ht  was  the  beam  of  a  apeeial  ]«tt«r  from  the  apoitli 
to  them.  It  wassoffieint,  tharsforob  to  wvide  that  the  LiediCMB 
copy  ahoold  be  dreolated  and  r«ad  at  Colosaa.* 

Dr  Lightfoot  further  expresses  his  belief  that  *'edaeatei 
opinion  is  tending,  though  slowly,  in  this  direction,*  sad 
that  "ultimately  this  view  will  be  gsDerally  ree^ved' 
{Ccloniaiu,  p.  3i7).  In  the  absence  <tf  Dr  U^nUoei'tm 
yet  unpublished  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view  Am  tikm 
by  him,  it  is  impossible  to  say  wbstfasr  be  may  be  sucwo 
ful  in  establishmg  it  or  noL  Bnt,  in  the  meantiii^it 
seems  liaUe,  with  the  exn^on  ot  that  part  wild 
identifies  the  epistle  to  the  Epbesians  with  the  epads 
"from  Laodicea"  of  OA.  iv.  16,toaU  theobjeetioiiswhid 
we  have  urged  against  the  circalsr  hypotbeH^  togctbf 
with  the  additional  difficulty  «f  sappostng  tiiat  Tyuicu^ 
starting  with  a  number  of  copies  of  the  lett«  in  his  haadi^ 
should  either  leave  his  last  copy  at  Laodicea,  or  ^ai,  it 
any  remained,  the  Colossion  church,  instead  of  getting  OM 
of  them,  should  be  instructed  ttf  procure  its  copy  from 
Laodicea.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  said  that  the  words 
«'  the  epistle  from  Laodicea  "  are  not  a  mere  note  ef  the 
place  whence  tbe  epistle  might  be  procnred,  bnt  tha^  is 
one  way  or  another,  they  point  to  a  specisi  connexiaB 
between  the  tfpistte  and  the  city,  it  will  foUow  that  the 
former  had  s  particular  designation  and  was  not  drculsr.  I 

The  theories  examined  b^  us  areall  unsatisfactory.  Vs 
have  to  ask  whether  there  u  any  othw  <rf  meetii^  tU 
difficulties  of  the  ess& 

1.  The  first  tiling  here  arrssUng  stteution  is,  that  whoQjr  JJ^ 
Oentile  readers  are  presupposed  in  the  epistle  (ii.  11,  IS;'.* 
iu.  1 ;  ir.  17).   Kor  this  atone.    When  6t  Paul  spee^  of  '^ti 
his  apostlesbip,  be  speaks  of  himself  with  much  grtata^ 
emphasis  than  usual  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (iii 
1-8).   And,  still  further,  in  two  highly  important  passage!^ 
the  force  of  which  is  lost  in  the  Authorized  Version,  be 
shows  that  he  has  the  Gentiles  in  view,  not  in  what  the^ 
become  when  they  are  brought  to  form  part  of  the  one  hoi; 
temple,  of  the  one  redeemed  family,  of  God,  bnt  in  what 
they  are  wheu'regarded  as  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
Jews:— "In  whom  epery  buil^ng  fiUy  framed  togsthai 
8«'''^^"*^»to«lrtl^!fB^7d%/4s^^^'^  "Far 

1  The  word  "building"  ban  b  certainly  ba  asteiliiii' 
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ftii  ctOM  I  bow  mj  knees  onto  the  Fsther  from  whoiA 
may  funil;  in  heaven  end  on  earth  ie  named  "  (iii  14,  15). 
Jt  lui  been  enetomaiy  to  iay  that  in  the  churdi  addreseeil 
Ae  Oentile  element  prevailed,  and  that  hence  the  want*  cf 
the  QentOea  are  mainly  before  the  writer.  But,  in  feet, 
Ace  ii  no  trac«  of  Jewishreaderaintheepiftie,  "not even 
IB  il  15."  and  Dr  DaTidaon,  obeerving  thia,  not  mmatoraUy 
poDnds  npon  it  the  argnment  that,  addreiied  to  the 
dtnieh  at  Epheana,  it  muat  be  later  than  St  Hal**  time^ 
bsttoae  the  apoetle  conld  not  have  left  tihe  Jewiah 
Chriitiana  unnoticed  {Inir.,  i  p,  379). 

Maj  not  the  tme  eoDcloaian  be  one  of  an  altogether 
dUbrent  chaiacterl  thatonr  n>iatle  to  the  Epheaian*  was 
not  addgeaeed  to  a  «for«4  at  lOL  There  wm  ^tobtbiy  no 
Auek  at  that^iBe  in  Ana  compoied  of  Gentile  eonverta 
alone,  AH  of  them  wen  mixed  itrmimffrititT  The  tone 
of  O*  e^atle  to  the  Coloiriana  ahowi  na  that  the  emit 
fnvdli^  in  Ooloeia  were  of  a  Jtubto-Qnoetie  diaiacter, 
aai  Alt  the  meet  powerful  elonent  in  that  ehunh  waa 
JfwidL  It  ii  ^  an  unfair  interenoe  that  tide  mut  alao 
kavebeoa  the  eHein  the  nei^bonring  dinreheeof  T^odieeo, 
Him^Lii,  and  Ephemi.  How  then  oonld  St  Fwlt  writ- 
iDg  to  any  one  <rf  theee  churbhee,  speak  to  it  u  If  It  were 
wkoUj  Oentfle^  aa  if  the  Jewish  elonent  had  no  eziatence 
ia  it  t  TbB  true  er^anation  aeems  to  be^  that  we  have  in 
tke  Bphftfiftf  mbtle  not  aa  ematle  to-  a  cfturcA/  thai  we 
km  an  amieu  to  Gentile  C£ristians  aa  mch ;  that  the 
jostle  b  thinking  of  hit  readers  in  th^  capacity,  and  not 
u  a  matdf  constitnent  part  at  any  local  church  whatever. 

1  A  aeooiid  point  ultimihg  ecnnderation  is,  that  we  have 
1^  BO  simII  leaeon  to  suppose  that  **  the  epistle  from 
Uodicea"  of  CoL  iv.  16  is  that  before  us.  The  authority 
of  diotiaguiBhed  undo*  can  be  quoted  for  this  view  (Qrotina, 
ffetitein,  Hammond,  Hill,  Canon  Idghtfoot,  *a);  and  it 
ia  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  eugeetnre.  We  have  seen 
tkat  Hwcion,  as  the  result  of  diligent  ioqoiry,  had  come  to 
the  cooduiBion  that  the  e[nstle  to  the  Ephenans  ought  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  Uie  epistle  to  the  Laodioeans.  We 
kaow  also  that  a  passage  quoted  by  him  from  the  latter  ia 
fonad  in  tke  former  (see  in  Tisohendcwf  a  New  Teit  "Eph.  i 
1),  thus  identifying  tiie  two  eiaetlea  by  their  contents  a* 
viU  aa  by  their  ti^s.  We  most  gin  some  weight  to  Uie 
iapcobalnlity  tiwt  an  ej^tle  to  which  St  Paul  attadied 
taak  importance  that  he  diieeted  it  to  be  pessed  on  from 
OBs  Amnh  to  another  would  be  lost ;  and.  when  we  put 
■11  Aeee  drcnmstaneoa  toaether,  there  aeema  every  teaetm 
to  Oiak  that  "the  epistte  from  Laodkan"  h  no  other 
tiiaa  oar  e{^atie  to  the  Ephesiana  * 
i>  On  Iheae  groonds,  then,  rests  the  enjotestioa  whidi  we 
UbK.^  Adopting  the  idea  that  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesiana 
it^Oa  apiitta  ftaBLaodicea"of  OoL  ir.  16,  it  aeems  to 
t — ■ ..   i.  —  

«4&  Kmr.  Bohmfcd  (fa  lot.\  ud  proteblySBwdd  {O-dtieht*, 
9.  Sa>  *«)t  to  epplr  to  ladivUeal  CSMMtoa  dkiMto  m  die* 
tlHriAeft  Aea  fto  CMkoUe  ot  nbwnl  ohaNh,  nfeiedBf  Ohi  aU 
to  OM  giart  wbob.  Tbe  "lielUliip-  tktmgU  «f  «•  act  limplr 
MMriH%  Affmnt  ftom  eiu  snotlur;  th«r  an  dtffanBt  i»  hind. 
n«r  Mjr  1m  hMTMtlr  or  wrtMf,  J«wbli  or  GmtUi,  ke.  A«  taoh 
1%  ne  teoefht  Into  OuW,  and  tlini  tiu;  beooma  pMrta  of  ona  boly 
twto  la  Hba.  Tke  mam  nwuk  ap^Uaa  to  the  "mrr  AuaUy  "  o< 
ULlS. 

>  Am  tUa  nttsU  wm  writttfn,  ths  writar'i  attaotioD  ha*  bam 
adUd  to  tha  toot  tint  Swald,.lii  hia  BUbn  SmtdtehnCbm  d.  N.  T., 
1170,  kM  adoptod  tit*  aaaa  vtaw  oT  tha  daaUnatian  of  tha  apUtla.  He 
hadaotdoaeaftlaUi  emtkiekta  d,  V.  J.,  and  ttw  writor  ma  not 
twmaftta&flt.  EwaU.  at  tba  aama  tinM,  attribvtoa  tha  mtotla  to 
a  dbdpla  and  Mind  ol  tba  apoatl^  vrittiiK  70-80  a.]).  Ha  uisaa 
VuA  S  Paol  Umaair  naror  imto  «Kept  to  diatinot  ebttidtM  (p.  161). 
Bit  tint  wjr  ^rsBuutanea  woold  tanAj  bava  lad  any  ona  vntbig  tn 
hkaaa*  to  adban  to  tba  apoatla't  pm^m,  aad  to  avoid  vrpotimt  Ua 
•iMia  to  tha  anaiAdoB  wblcb  a  d^jartiu*  from  It  could  sot  fall  to 
n^m.  VbT.  too,  IMba  wHtor  adoptad  from  CoL  tr.  7  tba  idaa 
imiBm  tba  Mdatto  by  TyeUeua,  dot*  ba  not  adopt  from  (M.  1. 1  the 
Uiatf  ^ttnc  Tlnetby  -Mk  blmaeU  In  tba  ialutfttiaal 


US  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  an  epistle  to  the  duirtK 
of  the  laat-named  city.  It  was  an  epistle  to  the  Gentile 
converts,  as  such,  in  the  fint  plaoe  of  Laodicea,  in  the 
second  place  of  CoIobubl 

^e  view  now  taken  derives  much  omfirmatim  from  the  cooiir- 
light  thrown  by  it  upon  some  of  the  {difficulties  connected  o'X'Sr 
with  tbe  epistle  which  no  theory  yet  proposed  has  succeeded 
in  removing.  (1.)  It  at  once  etplains  the  want  of  those 
local  references  which  we  should  naturally  ea^t  in  a  letter 
writtm  to  an  organized  community;  while,  at  the  sama 
tinie^  the  persons  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended  are  a 
mffieiently  limited  class  to  justify  ths  expressions  of  i  l{t 
and  vi.  32.  (2.)  It  ezpluns  Uie  absence  of  any  specifJ 
designation  in  i  1,  and  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of 
supposing  that  then  was  a  blank  space  left  in  that  vene. 
St  Paul  ooald  hudly  have  faumted  the  name  of  a  town 
without  leading  to  the  false  imiwessum  that  he  was  writing 
to  its  chnrdi.  (8.)  B  ezplaias  the  faot  that  the  name  ot  a 
place  should  have  ben  permitted  to  Jlnd  its  way  into  L  1» 
where  no  name  wigiBally  itood.  ■  Had  the  epistle  been  in 
tended  lor  ai^  cAarsft  tx  eftardle^  they,  even  though  not 
inserting  their  own  names,  would  not  readily  han  per^ 
mitted  die  ineertiMt  of  another.  Tli^woDld  uve  olftimed 
tiiair  own  epjstl&  General  Gentile  readers,  as  not 
oiganiied,  eoiihl  not  ao  eoeily  do  so.  (4.)  It  enlaini  the 
remarkable  ex^emon  of  It.  16,  "the  epHtle  from 
Laodicea."  We  might  have  eneeted  "the  oi>I*tie  to  Uia 
Laodioeana*  But  what  had  been  written  was  not  an 
epistle  to  ths  Laodioeans,  and  therefore  it  is  pot  sfyled  one. 
It  was  an  epistle  to  a  puticnlar  section  of  C^uistian*  botii 
in  Laodioea  and  Otdoaan,  and  only  sent  to  Laodieea  fint 
Hence  the  designation,  "  the  eptstle  from  Laodtcea."  (SA 
B  explains  what  has  been  found  so  inexplicable  (David- 
eon,  /iKr.,  i  p.  381;  Harless.  Spke$.  Brtef,  p.  40),  tbat» 
wiping  bicith  to  tbe  Coloeaiana  and  the  Laodioeans  hf  tiie 
same  meesei^er,  the  apostle  should  indude  the  brethnn  in 
Laodieea  in  a  salutation  of  the  epistle  to  Colosss,  and 
should  eqjoia  on  epistle  meant  for  the  Coloeeiaui  to  be  read . 
to  Laodioeans  who  had  one  of  their  own  by  the  same  hand. 
He  waa  not  writing  to  the  church  at  Laodieea;  thetUoia 
let  the  church  there  have  both  its  letter  and  its  aahitatioui 
through  the  Deighbonring  church  to  which  he  was  writing  at 
tbe  moment  (6.)  It  explains  the  abeenoe  from  the  episUa 
of  aU  allusion  to  doctrinal  error  on  the  partof  its  recipients; 
We  see  from  the  CtJossiatt  epistle  how  deep  was  the  \nsAA 
<A  such  errors  at  CV^oaste.  In  any  circnmstanoea  it  would 
hardly  be  poasible  to  imagine  that  similar  eirws  did  not 
exiit  both  at  Laodieea  and  Ephesus ;  and  thia  oonclusion 
as  to  the  first  of  theee  two  dtiee  is  in  the  preeent  iaitance. 
confirmed  by  the  fsct  that  the  epistle  to  the  OoloaBiana^ 
filled  wit^  controveny  oa  to  doctrinal  errors,  was  directed 
to  be  read  there,  Agun,  therefore,  their  being  left  un- 
noticed in  our  so^Ued  episUe  to  the  Ephesians  seems  to 
be  a  proof  that  Bt  Paul  is  not  writing  to  the  church  of  the 
ci^  addressed  by  him.  Had  he  been  doing  so  lu  would 
nftturally  have  ti^en  ita  whole  condition  into  account ;  but 
he  is  dealing  with  one  portion  of  it*  commuuty  alone,  and 
witii  that  portion  mainly,  if  not  only,  upon  one  point  of 
interest  (7  )  It  explains  even  to  some  extent  the  difficult 
words  of  i.  1,  rois  ayiotit  roic  o&ru'  ical  wwrnn  i»  Xfntrm 
'IiftroS.  There  appears  to  be  but  one  meaning  of  which 
these  words  are  msceptible,  "  To  the  aaints  existing  and 
faithful  ia  Christ  Jesus. "  AU  other  renderings  propoeed 
either  do  injustice  to  tiie  Greek,  or  make  the  apoetle  say 
what  it  is  not  possible  he  should  have  said  in  conformity 
with  his  general  teaching  This,  the  rendering  of  Origeo, 
is  natunu  and  idimnatic  Ita  peculiarity  is  of  oouraelh^lp 
it  make*  the  sub^anUve  verb  of  the  raiginal  mora'^nE^^  *^ 
nmpla  eopolo.  It  make*  ik  a  distinot  predicate,  pcrfntiu 
onb  a  chanwteiistie  vi  the  eonditim  of  those  addrmioa/' 
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Thoy  have  a  being,  a  place,  a  name ;  ihay  "  are,"  they  are 
*'  existing,"  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  expression  is  nndoubtedly 
most  peculiar,  having  probably  no  perfect  parallel  iui  tlie 
New  Testament  Yet  it  is  there,  and  no  reading  that  we 
■can  adopt  remoTOB  it  The  view  that  we  have  taken  of  the 
destination  of  the  epiatle  aeems  to  some  extent  to  offer  an 
explanatioa.  There  was  a  special  propriety  in  reminding 
the  Gentile  Christians  that  they  existed,  that  they  had  a 
place,  thai  they  "  were  "  in  Christ  Jeeus.  We  lee  from  the 
whole  tone  of  the  epistle  that  this  was  the  very  poiot  on 
"which  they  were  perplexed.  Thero  was  no  doubt  about  the 
Jewish  Christuns.  It  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  apostle, 
«nd  he  repeats  it  more  than  once^  that  they  were  "  near  " 
^iL  13, 17),  What  he  had  eapecially  to  enforce  is  that  the 
Qenti^  were  "  near  "  .also.  He  did  not  require  to  say  of 
the  former  what  it  was  so  needful  to  say  of  the  latter. 
What  he  does  say,  indeed,  might  have  been  said  eqnally  of 
both.  Both,  whpn  believing,  "  wen  in  Christ  Jesus."  But 
the  words  luve  a  peculiar  force  when  applied  to  Gentile 
Christiana  who  had  been  "  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  the 
prooiLGe,"  and  who  had  tote  euoouraged  to  feel  with  greater 
depth  and  power  than  they  yet  eiperienoed  that  they  were 
partalceni  4^  the  full  privUeges  of  those  who  were  fellow- 
citiMOs  with  the  saints  and  of  tiie  household  of  God. 
There  is  thus  an  emphasis  on  the  eStnK  The  Gentile 
Christians  .are  not  merely  in  Christ  Int  in  Him  they 
^  uob**  In  Him  they  too  have  a  real  and  genuine  exist- 
ence, such  «i  those  only  hare  who  are  in  corenank  with 
God.! 

It  ObjMt  ofthM  £pitlU.—TbiB  is  macih  more  definite 
than  it  is  often  thought  to  be.  The  ^nsUe  haa  tomeChing 
more  precise  in  view  than  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  re- 
deemed and  Christian  standing  of  hi*  readers  (Heyer),  or 
to  describe  the  life  by  which  the  Christian  communi^  is 
marked  (Schenkel),  or  to  explain  the  ground,  the  ccotae, 
and  the  end  of  the  Christian  church  (Alford).  It  is  not 
his  fiurpose  only  to  pour  himself  forth  in  adoring  contem- 
plation of  the  blessings  received  by  us  in  CSirist  (Hariess) ; 
and  it  is  far  too  little  to  say  that  he  desires  to  strengthen 
the  faiih  and  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  those  to  whom  be 
irrites  (Gloag),  Even  Canon  Lightfoot  teems  hardly  to 
give  a  special  enough  object  to  the  epi^  when  he  fiadaits 
principal  theme  in  "  the  life  and  energy  of  the  chnrok  M 
dependent  on  Christ"  (On  <A«  Coioii.,  p.  329).  These  views 
may  be  all  partially  correct ;  but  they  are  not  enough.  In 
this  very  setting  forth  of  the  greatness  of  the  choreh,  in  this 
description  of  her  life,  in  this  presenting  of  her  to  ns  in  all 
the  ideal  glory  of  her  state  as  united  to  her  Lord,  the 
apostle  haa  a  farther  and  immediately  practical  aim — to 
•how  us  that  this  ideal  glory  contemplated  from  the  first 


*  W«  «re  not  vlthoDt  di«tlnct  exuDplM  of  »  use  of  the  aaMuitirs 
TwbappTMUihuigMtnmilrnMrto  thfa  in  tim  a^tUtothaColoMlani, 
-written  at  the  aame  tlnw  aa  tho  apUtIa  to  tha  Scdiadans.  In  U,  S, 
JL  la,  and  lii.  1  of  that  eptttla  tha  "ara"  and  ara  not  to  ba  con- 
n«lodwll1i"b(ddao,'*  "fulBllad"  (Antborlzad  Venloo,  "complat«"),or 
" aUtlng,"  Thaaa  an  at)  aacoadarr  pradtestaa.  Tlie  int  pndlcata  la 
tha  aahatsntlra  verb,  to  whiob  tha  otben  an  addad.  The  traaanm  of 
wiadom  apoksn  of  "  ara  "  In  ChrUt,  and  are  "  hLddan ; "  tba  Coloaalan 
Christians  "  are"  In  Him,  and  are  "fnlQUad ;  "  Chriit  hlmaalf  "  1> ". 
when  tha  Ihlnga  above  ara,  and  Ha  la  there  "alttlng"  at  tha  right 
hand  of  aod  (oonap.  Ltgbtfoot,  fx  loo.).  Eren  tn  tha  Ephealaa  eptetla 
Itaair,  w«  have  aomethlDg  of  a  almUar  kind.  Tha  Anthorbad  Veratan 
of  lU  D  oonvajB  a  vetr  Imperfadt  klaa  o[  tba  Onah.  Tho  woida  there 
used  do  not  mean  "by  gnwe  ye  are  aa»ed,"  but  "by  grace  ye  are, 
aavad  mait."  With  anrh  attmplaa  hafore  na  wa  need  have  leaa  difficulty 
la  putting  Origan'a  neUphtdcal  toeaaiiig  into  tba  "  are  "  <^  L  1 ;  nor 
doH  then  aaam  to  be  ao  anoh  DTar«llMineBt  In  thia  notkm  aa  la 
ofUn  thought  It  tha  Almlf^tr  cboaa  lor  HimaaU  tba  name  I  ak. 
why  may  not  Hia  people  be  wJd  to  "  be  "  la  Him  t  AU,  homer, 
that  we  nrge  la,  that  aueh  a  nw  of  tha  verb  baa  more  than  ordinal^ 
feree  whan  nppliad  to  OentUa  believera,  I  ia  a  cerenaat  title. 
Mo  OMtlimbtadfliataaJm  won  within  tba  eowBsat}  whntiiMdad 
esftiKeineat  waa  that  the  QaotUaa  wen  not  haa 


the  union  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  equal  ei^oymul 
of  the  privileges  of  God'a  covenant,  that  to  the  complcte> 
ness  of  the  body  of  Christ  the  latter  are  as  necessary  as  tlie 
former,  and  that  it  is  only  when  both  are  togaker  in  Chriit 
that  Hia  fulness  is  realized  and  manifested.  It  is  God's 
eternal  plan  that  all  things  shall  thus  be  restored  and 
united  in  the  Beloved;  and,  unless  they  an  so»  frankly, 
freely,  and  folly,  that  plan  will  be  defeated.  Henoe  it  ii 
that  the  apoetle  begins  by  describing  m  the  loftiest  IsagDigtui 
that  realiang  of  the  Almi{^ty*s  purpose  formed  before  tba 
foundation  m  the  world  whidi  was  to  be  effected  in  "a* 
(not  '<  the,"  for  it  is  the  thought  of  God  with  irhid  we  are 
dealing)  "  dispensation  of  the  fnlness  of  the  seasons  "  (not 
"tinus'O'*  when  He  would  "aom  iq),"  or  gather  together 
under  one  head^  "  sU  things  in  the  Christf  the  thius  in 
hearen  and  the  things  upon  the  earth  "  (i  3-I0)i  Hence 
it  ia  that  lanel  "also"  (I  11),  which  had  before  hoptd 
in  the  Chrtsit  had  hssn  nada  an  inheritence  in  Him;  bat 
not  brael  alon^  for  the  Gentiles  "  also  "  (muL  l^w)  had  beta 
made  a  similar  inheiitanoo,  "  asaled  with  the  of  df  | 
promm,"  and  to  tlw  same  end,  "the  pnum  ot  lis  ^ 
of  God's  grace  "0*  10-1^;  «)mp^*>P*wl7  Tsnes  IS  ssd 
14,  and  note  the  article  before  Ssfip  in  vene  U).  TW 
foce  he  prays  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jems  Chrii^  "tk 
Father  of  the  gkny,"  will  leml  tins  knovriedgs 
{hriyvamt)  in  tbuD,  that  to  thtty  may  understand  the  « 
cebding  greatness  ^  His  power  wUdi  Ha  wxou^t  ii 
Christ,  when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead  mdjaede  Bin 
to  sit  at  His  ri^  hand  in  the  bssTenlj  plaoes^  oomtitBting 
him  Head  over  aU  things  to  the  one  churdi  whidi  ii  bii 
body,  the  pl»nma  of  Him  whose  pUroma  is  only  tesded  i 
when  all  things  in  aU  are  "  fulfilled  "  in  Him  (L  15-23).  : 
This  participation  in  the  jderomk  had  been  bestowed  oo 
them.  Gentiles-  though  they  weie  {iftas  em|Juttifl  at  ii.  1.), 
when  they,'  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  (ml  igua,  ii. 
3),  had  been  qoii^ened  t<%ether  with  the  Christ,  bea 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  bMU  made  to  rit  together  ia  di* 
beftvenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  this  new  and  bi^b«  lifc 
being  nothing  mote  than  the  execntion  ct  God's  gnat 
design  (il  1-10).  The  ^>ost]e  next  makM  a  pnc&il 
i^PmI  to  his  readers,  as  GentQes,  catling  on  than  to 
remember  their  present  as  oonttasted  wi^  their  finur 
slate,  espeeislly  in  thu  tespeet^  ^t  the  same  Lud  wb 
wsa  the  peace  of  thr  Jews  was  also  their  peace,'  that  thef 
who  had  been  afar  off  were  now,  aa  wdl  aa  those  wbrM 
been  nigh,  united  tn  onii  new  man,  haring  aoeess  ia  cm 
spirit  to  the  one  Fatiisr,  and  that  now  even  ibsgr  w 
fellow-citixens  witB  the  saints,  member*  of  the  fannly 
God,  resting  on  the  me  fonndation  on  which  every  boildiag 
(not  "  the  i^ole  building  "  of  Authorized  VenrioeX  ftf^ 
as  well  as  Jew,  grows  np  a  part,  fidy  Earned  to  the  other 
parts,  of  one  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  (il  11-33).  AttU 
point  the  apostle  seems  to  bare  been  about  to  addM  to 
them  the  practical  exhortation  which  meets  us  only  at  ij. 
1,  but  he  ia  again  carried  away  by  the  thonght  of  the  great 
mystery  which  fills  bis  mind.  -  He  turns  to  it  therefore 
anew,  only  looking  at  it  first  as  eommitted  to  Mm  lather 
than  in  its  efiecto  on  them.  Tet  it  is  the  same  mystery  st 
that  of  which  he  bad  almdy  spoken,  that  the  Gentilee  «v 
made  fellow-heirs  and  fellow-members  of  the  body  sm 
fellow-partakers  (mark  the  repeated  pvw  used  with  each 
Btriking  frequency  in  this  eiHstle)  of  the  promise  in  Chitet 
Jesus  through  the  Gospel,  and  bursting  forth  into  a  pny> 
to  the  Father,  of  whom  even'  family  (not  "the  «h(4* 
family  "  of  Authorised  Version)  in  heaven  aj>d  on  sarA  i 
named,  that  Christ  may  dwell  through  faith  in  their  hesrti 
in  iove,  so  that  ttt^.ij^j*^  fnlfiUed  unto  sX  tha hhm 

■  tif^n'  onght  to  bo  raiiid  a  saeaaa  ttoe  sfter  the  mat^'d 
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bfOud  (iiL  1-19).  A  doiology  fuUowa,  wbere  the  singular 
promioeoce  of  the  thought  of  the  church  iu  St  Faal'B  mind 
at  thia  momoat,  shown  b;  the  meotioa  of  it  before  the 
nentioQ  of  Christ,  "in  the  church  and  in  Christ  Jesos  " 
(t.  21),  ought  not  to  escapo  the  notice  of  the  reader  (iii  20, 
31).^  Eren  at  the  beginning  of  chap,  iv.,  where  the  prac- 
tical exhortation,  suspended  for  a  time,  is  taken  up,  the 
apostle  has  this  uoitjr  that  Is  in  Christ  still  pressiog  upon 
lis  thoughts;  for  he  do  sooner  mentions  the  unity  (verse  3) 
th&Q  in  the  fulness  of  bis  heart  he  hastens  to  enlarge  on 
it;  and,  recalling  all  the  gifts  vhich  Christ  had  bestowed 
upqn  His  church,  he  speaks  of  them  as  gireo  to  secure 
that  we  may  "all,"  that  is  again,  Jewish  and  Oeattl« 
Christians,  attain  uqto  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  unto  a  fult  grown  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  etatoro  of  the  pleroma  of  Christ,  from 
whom  the  whole  body,  by  means'  of  its  sereral  joints 
of  inpply,  of  which  the  Oeatiles  are  one  as  well  as  the 
JBWs{mark  the  tramyt  of  verse  16),  malceth  the  in- 
crease of  the  body  unto  a  buQding  up  of  itself  in  lore  (ir. 
1-16). 

Itii  not  necessary  to  analyse  further  the. teaching  of  this 
episUa,  the  remainder  consisting  of  practical  oxhortatians. 
What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  one  great 
tbooght  runs  throagh  it  all,  not  so  much  tbe  glory  of 
Christ  in  Himself,  as  that  glory  realized  iu  the  church  which 
is  His  body,  in  which  the  scattered  "  buildiugs "  are 
nnited  into  one  holy  temple,  the  scattered  "  families  "  into 
one  great  family,  the  scattered  "joint*  of  supply ''into  one 
strong  and  vigorooa  bod^;  and  all  this  in  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  glory  is  only  oeconpUshed,  only  reaches  iti  pfmnM, 
vhsn  this  is  done. 

-  More,  howeTor,  has'  to  be  said,  for  it  is  obvious  tliat  the 
description  \\aii  giren  of  the  glory  of  the  church  is  not 
giren  for  its  own  sake  only.  It  is  neither  a  pious  medita- 
tion nor  Che  splendid  vision  of  an  ecstatic  hour.  It  has  : 
all  a  practical  bearing  upon  Oentile  Christiana.  It  is  to 
show  them  that  their  calling  into  the  church  is  no 
accidental,  doubtful  thing.  It  ia  a  part  of  God's  eternal 
plan,  the  execution  of  which  is  essential  to  the  accomplish- 
^  of  tbe  (^ory  of  the  Christ  and  of  Himself  in  Him. 
^^tervr,  therefore,  was  their  past  state  of  alienation,  it 
conld  only  be  temporary.  They  must  have  their  full  share 
io  the  priTilegos  of  tJioso  who  are  oa»  with  Gfod,  mast  be 
aa  iatcgnl  pntion  ot  the  one  body  of  Hia  Bon.  None  can 
he  wra  &ett  than  they,  for  none  in  whom  Christ  ia 
nrealed  out  b«  more  near  than  others  In  whom  tbe  aame 
reTsUtion  has  tweo  mad*  Let  thom  dispel  their  doubts, 
reat  in  the  ftrntrance  that  He  vko  is  the  peace  of  Isruel  ia 
ibe  tMr  peaces  and  walk  worthy  of  Him  whose  f^ttroma 
they  help  to  **  fulfil**  The  whole  is  the  practical  unfold- 
ing and  ftppUcAtion  of  the  Utoughta  which  filled  ths 
apoatle'a  mind  ia  his  epiriile  to  the  Colossians.  .Th«  great 
M  ittportuiee  to  be'  titached  to  the  Epbesian  epistle  iu  the 
*  eentmetioB  of  the  Pauline  system  of  doottine  will  thus  be 
^  ^pareuL  It  presents  to  ua  the  realuing  of  that  diapenaa- 
tion  of  Ood  whi^  belongs  to  the  fulness  of  all  preceding 
"asisons*  {L  10),  wlueh  is  to  exhibit  the  exceeding  riches 
of  Hia  grace  to  iJl  ages  that  are  to  follow^  one  succeeding 
another,  without  end  (ii.  7 ;  mark  the  compound,  mA  the 
simple  Torb,  ^mf^i^tytoou).  It  takes  np  eveiything-  that 
west  before ;  and  nothing  can  he  added  to  what  it  con- 
taittL  IS  sets  before  us  ne  comptetioa  of  an  edifice  whose 
fouBdatioos  had  been  Iwd  in  a  put  eternity,  and  which 
■it  to  stand  for  OTor.  It  is  especially  the  storebonae  d 
tfiA  connected  with  the  church,  using  that  word  in  its 
■uMt  «^[«ehenslTe  sense,  for  it  treate  oi  all  the  most 
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important  features  of  her  condition,  her  fonndsUoo, 
spirituality,  unity,  organisation,  aim.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  notnre  of  the  apiritual  life  ie  brought  out  in  this 
epistle  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Nowhere  in  the  writingt 
of  St  Paul  ia  such  frequent  allusion  made  to  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  soul  and  in  the  church.  It  would  seem 
08  if  the  apostle,  feeling  that  in  prerious  epiatles  he  bad 
said  all  that  be  had  to  say  of  the  tourct  and  medium  of 
redemption,  desired  to  dwell,  before  he  closed  his  labours, 
upon  its  appliealioti,  to  contemplate  fully  not  merely  the 
love  of  Ood  aud  the  grace  of  Christ,  but  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  as  He  enlightens,  renews,  seals,  and  fills  the 
heart. 

IIL  Relation  to  the  Spittle  toiht  Colouiana. — We  are  neumm 
thus  prepared  to  examine  the  relation  of  our  epistle  to  the  toColoe- 
epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Tbe  complaint  of  De  Wette  ' 
upon  this  point  has  been  echoed  by  many  later  writers. 
The  resemblances  between  the  two  epistles  are  said  to  be 
so  great  that  the  former  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
verbose  expansion  of  tbe  latter.  Eveu  those  by  .whom  the 
Qutbenttcity  of  the  Epbesian  epistle  is  defended  admit  the 
striking  similarity  *;  but  they  find  the  explanation  of  it  in 
the  fact  that  the  two  epistles  were  written  at  the  same  time^ 
when  the  same  ideas  were  in  the  author's  mind,  and  when 
be  was  writing  to  two  churches  in  a  similar  condition.  -A 
long  eucceuton  of  writers  from  Paley  onwards  (lAve 
adopted  this  line  of  defence,  many  of  whom  have  fiX  Ihe 
same  time  rather  inconsutently  admitted  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Epbesians  shows  no  trace  of  the  doctrinal  orron 
combated  in  that  to  tbe  Colossians,  and  that  what  may  bs 
called  the  doctrinal  portion  of  the  two  epistles  exhibits 
differences  at  least  as  striking  as  the  similarities.  The  real 
explanation  seems  to  lie  in  a  wholly  different  direction,  and 
is  to  be  found  neither  in  attempting  to  weaken  tbe  force  of 
tbe  similarities,  nor  in  urging,  while  admitting  them,  that 
the  wanta  of  tho  readers  were  tbe  same.  The  truth  ia  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  two  churches  of 
Laodicea  and  Coloss«e,  as  might  indeed  from  their 
proximity  to  .each  other  have  been  eipected,  were  in  a  very 
simiUr  condition,  both  doctrinallyand  practically,  and  that 
the  aame  great  doctrbes  were  in  the  apostle's  mind  when 
he  wrote  to  both.  This  consideration  explains  tb« 
similarities  which  strike  tbe  reader  ;  while  the  difTerenoflf 
apring  not  from  difference  of  doctrine,  but  from  tbe  wholly 
different  and  independent  point  of  view  from  whi6h  the 
same  doctrines  are  looked  at  in  each  epistle.  Thua  Col  i. 
14  is  much  the  same  as  Eph.  i.  7;  CoL  i  20  as  Eph.  L 
10;  Col  i.  16  as  Eph.  L  21 ;  CoL  i  18,  19  as  Eph.  i  32, 
23;  OoL  ii.  13  as  Epb  ii.  5;  CoL  ii.  U  as  Eph.  ii.  11; 
CoL  L  20  as  Eph.  ii.  16;  CoL  i.  26,  26  as  Eph.  uL  2,  3; 
but  a  comparison  of  these  passages  will  show  that,  what- 
ever  the  resemblance  be,  thoy  have  in  <acb  epistle  a  dis- 
tinct purpose  of  tbeir  own :  in  that  to  the  Colossians  to 
set  forth  the  glory  of  Him  in  whom  the  whole  cboreh 
lives ;  in  ihti  to  the  Epbesians  to  show  that  this  glory 
cannot  be  fulfilled  except  by  tbe  bringing  of  tUl  into  unity 
in  His  one  church,  so  that  there  cannot  be  two  separate 
communities,  but  only  one  body  in  Chrt^  In  short,  tbe 
epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  occupied  with  Christ  himself. 
In  opposition  to-the  Judno-Onostio  errors  prevailing  in 
Colosses,  and  doubtlras  in  Laodicea  also,  the  apostle  sets 
forth  in  it  Christ  in  His  person,  life,  death,  resurrection, 
and  exaltation  in  heaven.  He  is  the  true  solution  of 
their  religions  perplexities.  He  ia  tbe  one  and  only 
Mediator  between  Ood  and  humanity,  the  one  and  only 
principle  of  the  divine  life  to  which  humanity  is  to  Iw 
brought  The  epietle  to  tho  Ephesians  is  gcoupied  vriA 
the  church.  In  opposition  to  tt^i^fir^qf^Wr^Wldi^tBC 
the  fears  of  Oentile  Christiana  prevailing  in  LAodicea,Qtd 
doubtless  in  Colmsts  olso^  the  apostle  sets-forth  in  it  thft 
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ehurcb  in  it*  naity.^  It  ia  the  one  hodj  of  Christ,  and  the 
GtDtilM  muBt  be  a  constituent  part  of  th«  body  if  the  bodj 
u  to  ba  complete,— t  part  of  the  folneH,  of  the  pleromOf  of 
CSuiat,  if  thftt  pleroTM  is  to  be  reached.  They  are  not 
therefore  to  auppoee  that,  because  they  vere  once  far  off, 
they  are  not  now  uigfa,  as  nigh  as  those  who  claimed,  and 
might  appear,  to  h»Te  beetk  alwayt  nigh  in  a  sense  jtecnliar 
to  themselTBs. 

>ph«'         I'  ^  observed  that  the  two  epistles  of  which 

c^tel*"'  w«  spealc  are  in  the  strictest  sense  complemeutary  to  one 
Manr  another;  and  wo  thus  better  understand  how  it  was  that 
^urV.  St  Paul  directed  that  the  two  should  be  read  together 
(CoL  ir.  16).  Without  the  other  each  was  incomplete. 
But  together  they  make  np  the  complex  thought,  "  I  am 
the  Tine,  ye  are  the  branches ; "  **  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in 
yoo."  Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  notice  that  this  is  not 
a  loUtary  instance  of  such  a  relation  between  two  different 
boolcs  of  the  New  Teattunent  written  by  the  same  pen.  A 
aimilat  relation  eziste  between  the  gospel  of  St  Lake  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  between  the  gospel  of  St 
John  and  the  Apocaljrpse.  In  the  first  iA  eaeh  d  the  three 
pain  we  have  Christ  the  head,  in  the  second  His  body 
whub  ia  the  ohuTch.  It  will  thiii  bo  seen,  too,  that,  in  the 
abeenoa  oC  ditect  hirtorioal  eridenee  we  may  be  spared  the 
iaqni(7  h  to  vhidi  of  Ae  two  ^usUes  waa  written  first 
All  ioqninn  allow  that  the  intwnl  between  them  wu 
extremal/ ihort  The  chief  point  of  interest  ia  that  in  this 
short  intarral  the  epiiUe  to'the  Coloaaiana  ia  first  in  «der 
«E  thought,  though  not  nMeesarity  in  order  of  time.  The 
inference  of  HarT«H  from  ir.  16  {^Eph.  Briefs  £iuL,  p.  61} 
that,  aoppoaing  the  Ephauan  ei»sUa  to  be  "  that  (run 
Laodicea,  *  it  mart  Iut*  bean  wiittan  before  th*  epistia  to 
the  Cdoaaiani^  an  order  of  writiDg  which  be  r^jecdi  may 
be  weakly  founded,  bnt  it  ma|'  also  be  oorrect  There  ia 
nothing  to  binder  the  sappoaition  Utat  with  two  aq>ecta  of 
the  truth  in  hi*  mind,  one  of  which  ia  logtcally  {Mrior  to 
tbe  othvi  the  apoatle  might  firat  tranafsr  to  paper  the  last 
of  the  twa  The  circnmstaneea  calling  for  it  mi^ht  at  the 
moment  seem  to  be  the  mort  u^^t  The  priority  of  the 
Colossian  epistle  in  ercry  respect  worth  speaVing  of  will 
itall  remain,  althongh  we  allow  the  correctness  of  the 
inference  drawn  by  Uarlesa  from  the  Terse  referred  to,  and 
the  argument  for  the  identity  of  the  epiatle  to  the 
Ephaaiana  with  that  "from  Laodicea*  will  be  nnaiTeeted 
by  the  admission. 

IT.  AvtKinticitp  tf  the  £pitile.~-Jt  is  only  in  compara- 
tirely  recent  times  that  doubts  have  been  entertained  upon 
^^1^  this  point  Usteri,  in  hia  Paul.  Lthrh.,  1824,  appears  to 
Hetty-  haTC  been  the  first  to  express  them,  although  he '  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  epistle  for  the  purpose  of  his  book. 
The  same  donblr  were  afterwards  more  fully  ezpreuod  by 
SdJeiermacher,  in  his  EinltUung  int  N.T.,  from  whose 
oral  leotureit  according  to  Bleek  (Introd.  Clark's  Transla- 
tion, ii  |k  39),  tTsteri  had  recetTed  his  Tiews.  De  Wette 
followed  in  suceessiTe  editions  of  his  Einleitung,  from  1843 
onvrards,  not,  however,  deciding  against  the  epistle,  but 
only  questioning  its  authenticity  on  the  ground  of  its  want 
of  specific  purpose,  its  dependence  on  the  epistle  to  the 
ColoHians,  its  puTerty  of  thought,  and  its  diTecgence  both 
in  teaching  and  stylo  from  the  genuine  epistles  of  St  FauL 
He  was  followed  by  Baur  in  his  Paulvt,  1845,  and  by 
Schwegler  in  his  NacKap.  Zfitalt.,  1845.  these  two  critics 
connecting  the  language  of  the  epistle  with  the  Gnostic  and 
MoDtanist  heresies  of  the  2d  century,  and  for  the  first  time 
anhentatingly  rejecting  it  Ewald  agrees  with  Baur  and 
Schwogler  in  denying  the  E^nUne  anthonhip  of  the  e^atle. 


but  takes  the  date  of  ita  composition  further  back,  sscribiog 
it  to  "an  unnamed  disciple  and  friend  of  the  apostle" 
desirous  to  speak  in  his  spirit  and  name  truths  which  Si 
Paul  himself  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  oUi«i 
things  to  utter  {Gnehiehtt  d.  Y.  I,  1859,  vii.  p.  246-7). 
Lastly,  Hilgenfeld  may  be  mentioned,  who  in  his  IMtitvityf 
pi  369,  Uz.,  1875,  gathering  together  the  objections  d  hit 
predecessoiB,  and  adding  one  or  two  minor  ones  of  Kii 
own,  assigns  the  epistle  to  the  Gnostic  times  of  the  2d 
century,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  by  > 
Christian  of  Asia  belcwging  to  the  Pauline  school,  who  wu 
desirous  at  once  to  r^in  for  the  apoatle  the  alienated 
affections  of  the  Asiatic  Christians,  and  to  compose  tlia 
differenco*  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  seetioDS  of  the 
church. 

Such  being  the  state  cA  the  argoment  against  tlit.-^ 
authenticity  of  the  epistle,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mora  I'J 
important  objections  haTe  been  already,  by  anticipatioii, 
mot  in  the  pterious  poaitive  statements  of  the  article. 

In  TMrticQliu',  h  onebt  to  b«  ntccauiy  to  say  IlttU  mmT, 
upOB  wbst  bsa  btcn  ifewrailT- f«lt  to  b«  tbs  most  powtrfsl  of  t^Nt,  S 
tb«  want  tt  ■i>M-ifio  Sim  b«tfsj«d  by  tho  spistla^  and  hs  d^asdiBM 
DpoD  the  spittle  to  the  ColoMisni.  A  specliio  aln.  hovtTcr 
•noDMUsly  conwiTtd,  ia  diatuiotlj  sttributad  to  it  ^  iti  littr 
oppooaota  ;  and  wa  ban  va\j  t«  eoapan  it  a  littla  Bora  clnilr 
with  tba  apiatia  to  tbs  ColoaaiaDs  in  wdar  to  ese  that,  so  fa  fnw 
mmlj  contaiaing  the  taachiog  of  tbst  apiatia  in  an  aitasdsd  fern, 
it  aihibits  thorough  iDd«fMtia«De«b  Its  twrj  raamblaDM  to  tto 
Coloaaiaa  apiatia  makes  this  tba  mora  atrikin^  barsnat  it  ihenia 
not  aomathiDg  ratitvly  new,  but  that  naw  use  of  old  ttuthi  Thick 
ia  oftan  mora  difficult  to  pioduca  than  what  ia  whottj  sew.  It  ia 
not  thus  that  the  imitator  or  forger  ditcovtrs  himaelf.  To  ha  lUi 
to  wiald  a  ftraat  doctrine  in  this  wa^,  1o  praaant  it  to  ose'a  aaU  sad 
others  in  different  lights,  to  spply  it  to  Tsrjring  drcnmatsacta,  is- 
dieataa  a  foil  and  origioai  poaaeaaion  of  it  An  Imitator  woaid  d 
naoewitj  havs  repeated  what  had  bean  Mld'befor«  U*  wonhl  hart  1 
shown  no  originuity  or  power  in  hia  ticstmaat  of  tba  doctrisa,  od 
wa  ahoald  fasTa  receirad  at.hia  hands  nothing  bat  broktsui  I 
inparfact  fragments  of  what  he  had  not  hinaaU  sarimilattd.  V* 
traoaa  ot  such  weakness  meet  ns  hare.  Wa  ais  In  tbs  pieaiDC*  ef  s 
master  who  has  felt  the  AJdbm  of  the  tmth  pioclunad  farhh^ 
and  who  can  aaa  with  hia  ors  ajes  the  different  spplicatieBi  « 
which  it  U  anaetptibls.  Caiefnl  stUntion,  again,  to  the  psMpt 
qnotsd  in  support  of  the  sasartioa  that  the  EphiaUa  ^  *^ 
meieir  s  reproanotlon  «(  the  Cdoadan  apiiUe,  bat  ost  isdiestiK 
comparatlre  porerty  both  in  ideas  and  words  (mch  as  £ph.  In.  la 
compared  with  CoL  ii.  10;  Eph.  t.  17,  IS  compared  with  Cd.  I  <) 
will  ahow  that  the  richnaM  M  thought  sad  laagoaga  ii  oftaa  ca  wa 
aids  of  the  fwmer  of  the  two.  Bnt  the  tmo  aoawsr  to  tba  ol^*^ 
is  to  be  fcnad  not  Is  any  sttempt  to  exalt  eithv  a^itla  at  the 
eipanaa  of  the  other  eo  mu<.-b  as  in  narking  the  ladapmHSt 
handling  by  both  of  tba  elci  ly  leUted  tretba  with  whidi  wj 
deal  Both  wiU  then  appear  u  the  light  la  wkioh  am  Bar 
waa  diapoaed  to  regard  them,  "  twin  biothtra  coniag  tflgatfc«iBts 
the  woHd  "  (AiMlna,  p.  snd  the  question  wiH  no  lengwhica* 
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<%)  This,  seoordinglT,  is  the  obieotion  that  next  nM*t*o^It 
is  urged  that  the  a^atle  to  the  Epbeaiana  bean  OTtdent  V**- 
haviiig  Bprang  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Gnostie  haredas  ef  nt 
aaoona  eeutury,    The  peculiar  phrsseologr  of  many  parti  d  ^rud 
apiatia  Is  auppooed  to  coulVrm  this.    Thus  we  are  ptepared  bf 
words  of  tr.  14  to  auppoee  that  ths  wrltar  has  fslaa  teachinga  a  hii 

3 a  ;  and  when  wa  find  him  apaaklng  as  hs  doea  of  "  tba  BTitoy 
God's  wiU  <i.  S.  comp.  iJi.  4,  9,  t.  8S,  tL  10),  of  the  "pUnma, 
that  CftTonrits  term  cf  the  Gncitia  iratame  (i.  SS,  iii  10,  iv-  I>i 
conn.  It.  10,  t.  18),  of  the  "  kod  **  of  tbia  world  (iL  V,  tu 
"nous"  (ii.  7,  ill  9,  11),  ths  "mm  of  tba  nons"  flK.  m,» 
"  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  "  (iL  2),  of  "  the  peuwIptiiBii 
and  the  authoritiea  in  the  hearanlT  plaoea  "  (lii.  10,  eaajt.  1.  flj  ^ 
12),  of  the  "knowledge  "  (iiL  10)  sod  the  "fall  knowledge 
17,  It.  18)  to  which  Christians  an  to  coma,  and  ol  the  "nainroM 
wiidom  ot  God  "  (iiL  31),  the  cMclnaioa  is  considmd  inssNtitM, 
that  we  hsTe  in  all  thie  an  opposition  to  Gnostieiin,  and  s  dsle 
later  than  the  ftret  century.    We  ahall  not  sttempt  toJf^Tj^ 
probability  that  thew  ia  a  nferenoa  to  Onoatie  errora  in  f*?™"?? 
soch  SS  these.    To  aaj  that  thar  were  originally  amplorad 
apoctle  in  order  to  unfold  after  nia  own  manner  the  tiath  that  M 
had  to  proclaim,  and  that  thej  were  then,  In  siecnlatifa  ihsia, 
made  the  foundation  of,  or  esaential  alamants  in,  Guoatle  nitM>  >■ 
nnnstnral.    Tbay  are  too  peculiar,  too  differsat  f^em  the  HBga'P* 
of  St  Paul  in  his  earlier  epirtles,  t4  pomit  snsb  »  aipUnaoen. 
,  itafiranca  tn  what  is  haown  to  as  as  Gaostie  error  then  nMrt**l* 


1  A  distinct  IntlmatVon  of  tba  arrogsnca  with  which  the  Jewleh 
looked  down  upon  tba  Gentile  CbrfatUos  sad  of  tbe  contamptnana 
langnaga  whioh  thaj  oaad  ooneanlag  than,-  Is  sfforded  bj  £ph.  it.  11 
(uenp.  Uejar  4n  luc }. 
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;  lad  ooold  It  \m  ihewB  tittt  aoeb  tomt  wn«  flnt  Into 
otM  with  tfa*  Onottiea  of  On  Moond  Mntury  va  iboold  at  imea 
gCva  Bp  thtt  iigDnwat.  Tha  wh^a  quaatloa  U  tbw  ona  of  date. 
Had  aoch  idm  or  wwda  exiatence  in  th«  apoatolic  age  or  had  Hitj 
not  I  Aairar  most  bo  mada  in  tba  afflrmatira.  Soma  of  tba 
aipnwna  rafemd  to,  "  mjataij/  "•od,"  "kDOwladg%''  "601 
kMNriadttt^"  "  wudom,"  oocur  with  nmarkabla  ftvqiuaeT  tn  Bt 
P^audi^tad  opistlMto  tha  Boauuu^  Corintbiana^  and  Oalitkna. 
"Tha  prinea  d  tlia  powar  of  tba  air  "  combinad  with  "  tha  world- 
nUrs  of  thia  darknoao"  (Eph.  jL  12)  praaanta  onlf  an  anuuatak- 
ilak  paraUel  to  "tha  princaof  thia  world"  in  tha  goapal  of  St 
Jahn^aiL  «1,  lir.  SO,  ztL  U),  •  gonal  which,  ia  tha  maantaUta 
«f  critieian  npan  tha  point,  ft  wwild  bo  abaud  to  brug  down  to 
tha  middlo  of  tba  aaoond  oaatnry.  Ssaonlationa,  f^in,  ragarding 
tha  differant  ocdara  of  tha  oelotial  nierarchj,  in  re^rd  to  ita 
ttiooaa  and  dominioni  and  pctnolpaKtica  and  powats,  in  rapttd  alao 
ta  tha  vorahipping  of  angala,  can  be  traced  to  tha  Tory  eonflnao  of 
tha  ytoHo  ua ;  and  from  tba  nartartf  diaaartatfon  on  tha  word 
fitnma  attachad  bj  Canon  Udltfoot  to  faia  vpittlt  to  tha 
ColMRUU,  it  will  U  aaan  what  a£||^  (nbabOit;  thaia  U  that  that 
void  belonged  to  tiia  n>oatoli«  ag*  ItMf  (eunp.  Bartra'a  ZtUuru 
m  llu  OnaMte  Str-iti,  Lect.  t.). 

It  thna  appeaia  that  thala  Onoatlfl  idaaa  wera  fal  airculation  before 
tha  apoatolio  age  waa  ont  That  It  iraa  latar  before  ther  ware 
agailnadand  alaboratad  into  tha  qratams  now  knows  aa  tba  UDoatto 
QitBBM,  and  that  tha  elaboration  ot  thaaa  mtema  may  Itaalf  hara 
MM  vowkotad  by  the  naa  in  the  aaciad  writmgi  ot  tba  temta  man- 
tioBao,  ia  no  doubt  true;  bat  that  la  no  proof  that  the  idaaa  them* 
mtm»  did  not  pnaaiia  at  tha  earlier  date  a  powerful  h<^d  orar  tiio 
■indi  of  nan.  If  ao,  than  tha  proTinoa  ot  Aaia  waa  one  ot  the 
gnat  eantraa  of  their  inflnenoa.  Ita  citiaa  ware  tha  maating  place  of 
alt  laaten  ae  well  aa  weeteni  thonght ;  and  in  them,  br  more  than 
b  Rome  or  Corinth  or  Thawalonioa  or  Qalatia,  OMatieinn  f  onod 
•(  mtt  m  bona  and  a  atartiss-pcdnt  for  Author  mograaa.  What, 
thn,  waa.  an  4>o*Ua  to  do  wnaa  ha  want  to  placaa  where  each 
ttau^te  pfVTauod,  and  whore  they  ware  li^nrionaiy  adeotlng  the  life 
<f  the  ohorcht  Kzaotly  what  St  Paol  did  in  tha  epistleo  to 
laodieea  and  OoloaaB.  Tlu  nmr  tarma  naad  by  him  oaue  from  the 
H*  taaahiwg  Made  naftaiiary  by  the  placaa  and  tha  time.  Jut  ha 
ftii^oCChawsnkofthoaa  towhom  W  wiota,  ha  aaw  that  tha 
eonmittad  to  Um  aeold  meat  thdr  mora  apaonlati*a  arrora, 
wold  aatiafv  their  mora  apai.nlattva  wanta,  aa  fnlly  aa  It  had  met 
■ad  irtiaftea  neeaailtiee  of  a  etill  eai'ier  and  aimpler  kind.  Ha 
Iwntad  to  aaa  mora  dearly,  to  aatimato  mora  hij^y,  the  grandeur 
rfUa  traat  Ha  hartaned,  tharefm,  with  it  to  tharoKna ;  and, 
Vha any  oaaos  whom  anew  tUou  of  divlna  tmth  haa  dawned,  he 
£d  It  with  an  anberanca  of  langaage,  with  a  power  of  azproialon, 
iritha  awing  ot  aznltatioo,  tocn  aa  ha  had  only  on  tare  ooouiona 
■Uhitad  beibn.  Kor  only  ao.  Tha  Tory  foim  of  hia  teaohing  waa 
•odllai^  and  took  traoea  ol  tha  ipaoalmona  It  via  deiignad  to 
aoantmct.  Tha  apactaola  la  a  Koat  Intaraatiog  one,  and  ooght  to 
W  DMot  anoooraging  and  onickaning  to'  Chriatlaa  faith.  The  truth 
iom  not  differ  in  the  apiaUea  to  wluch  we  allude  from  what  it  waa 
ta  aadier  apiatloa  by  tha  aame  aathor.  Bat  thara  la  growth, 
dtrelopaent.  Thert  la  a  tlutlon  in  tha  proper  aanaa  of  tSa  tenn 
atea  in  tha  Kaw  Tcatamont  itauf— a  apar  to  thaologiana  of  amy 
aga  adapt  in  like  manner  the  eternal  truth  to  tlie  waata  of  theu 
owa  timaa^  and  to  oonatmct  a  theology  whLoh  i^all  be  Urinf^ 
Wanat^  whila  founded  on  tha  great  heta  of  tha  goapel,  tt  ia  eaat 
in  tha  mould  whieh  thoir  tim«a  demand. 
(S.)  Hilgenfeld'a  riewaa  to  tha  harmonisfng  tendanoy  ot  tha 

nu  to  ita  effect  in  nniting  oppoaing  partiea  into  one  oatboUe 
,  haa  alao  bean  aubetantially  met.  The  epiatle  ia  throughout 
iitdrawBd  to  one  olaaa  of  peraoaa,  not  to  two  claasea  ;  and  there  ia 
ae  aDoaion  whatorer  to  any  faetloQa  opirlt  exhibited  by  the'  former. 
1W  Oe  lAiireh  ot  dtriat  k  one  wu  anrely  a  troth  which  aprang, 
lot  o«t  of  the  oonttoraraiai  of  hoatile  partiea,  but  out  of  the  teaoh- 
ing ofOirist  Himaalf  inthegoepelafoomp.  cap,  John  z,),  and  which 
ia  Boiriiara  mon  atranuooaly  innated  on  than  in  the  acknowledged 
■pvtlea  of  St  Faol  (Bom.  ziL,  1  Cor.  x  zt  ziL).  The  peculiiSty 
Mra  ia  not  in  tha  thought  itself,  bot  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
theq^  u  preaanted  ;  and  the  explanation  of  thia  ia  to  ha  found  In 
Aa  omiUarationa  already  addnoed. 

(4.)  Other  el^eotiona  to  the  anthmtlcity  of  our  epiatlea,  auoh  as  ita 
mf  JUv^ara  and  ita  im-Panline  etatementa,  may  do  pasaed  over  in 
alawwocda.  Thalormar  are  oartainly  not  mo'T  numerons  than  may 
ha  ansetad  whan  we  ramembar  the  paonliar  state  of  circnmatanoas  to 
«Uk  dM  j^oatla  addreaaee  UmaalC  Tha  moat  important  azamnlaa 
•f  tta  bttar  ara-^SO,  "^oatlea  and  proritets"  aa  the  foundation,  tha 
dUdBinv.  14,  which  it  la  said  cannot  DO  idantifiad,  andtite  mode 
b  wUeh  JnattBoatioa  is  allud^  to  in  tL  S,  while  Hilnnfald,  not 
■Uied  with  Uiaaa  azamplaa  from  Banr,  flnda  a  proof  that  we  hare 
«  FaaUno  diaelpla  father  flian  8t  Fanl  himsdf  before  ns  In  Ul.  8. 
"  Ihs  Isast  of  aDHlnta,"  instead  ot  tba  least  of  tha  a^oa  *  aa 
It  1  Car.  ZT.  9.  It  ia  hardly  poadbla  to  follow  aneh  minnto  oEtJeo- 
liaaa  here.  F<r  tha  flrat  compare  1  Cor.  xiL  28  :  for  the  aecond 
^mj  tnmgun  Isa.  Ix.  I,  S|  and  wmj  lamnbor  tba  ftwdom  with 


whkili  tha  Old  Testament  ia  often  qootad  in  tba  Ksw ;  for  the  thM 
it  nay  be  notioed  that  in  a  statement  which  Baur  finds  unfaTonnhw 
to  Pauline  authorship,  HQeenfeld  findsadear  proof  oTPaulEoedl**' 
«ipleahip  (p.  677) ;  and  for  the  foartb  that,  in  the  Terae  in  Cofintbiana 
immediately  preceding  that  referred  to,  the  apoatle  designate  him* 
solf  *'  an  abortion,"  a  mooh  mora  humbling  expression  than  "  tha 
least  <d  all  aainta."  Those  who  allow  foioe  to  what  haa  boen  aald 
on  the  firat  three  obiectiona  will  not  he  stombled  by  such  mbtot 
difficnltiea.  Those  wno  tefuae  it  will  feel  that  what  they  oonsidci 
tbeir  nnanswered  objections  are  soffidant  to  justify  their  poaition. ' 
We  may  omit  further  doUgo  of  thm,  and  may  aimply  ^aigt  upoD 
the  poiot  bafbfa  na  tha^  the  field  beuig  tbns  elearoa  of  the  oqeo^ 
tioaa,  wa  aia  thrown  back  upon  what  Is  really  the  main  gronad 
upon  which  tha  Kew  Testament  hooka  are  to  be  aoceuted,  Uw 
tradition  of  the  church.  It  ia  quite  a  poaeible  thing  tAat  in  * 
particular  caaa,  whether  relating  to  the  Old  or  New  Tektament,  that 
tradition  may  foe  incorrect,    ill  fair  critidam,  therefore,  ia  to  ha 


wtlcomed  ;  but,  when  no  good  objeetton  to  an  accepted  opinion  of 
the  church  has  been  aetabliibed,  tikera  Is  ererythlng  to  lead  na  to 
acqniesce  Ln  it  with  confidence.  The  early  church  waa  not  so 
thoughtless  upon  theaa  pointa  aa  aba  ia  often  aaid  to  hare  been. 
She  guarded  her  treaaoreo  with  great  oara,  and  was  very  watchfDl- 
lest  anytiting  ahonld  be  plaeed  amonget  them  In  whose  genuinaneitf 
aha  had  not  erery  confidenoe,  What  tha  tradition  of  the  ohnrdl 
is  in  tbs  prssMit  Instanoe  is  not  doubted  ;  and  It  Is  unBeoeaaarr  to 
enter  here  Into  detaih'  The  ordinary  introduotiona  to  tha  New 
Testament  and  tba  prdogomsnn  ot  tha  differoit  eonuneatiton  « 
the  apfaUa  oontaU  ali  tiia  beta, 

y.  Oeeation,  Place,  and  Date  (f  tKt  EpUtle.—li  will 
not  ba  necessary  to  M7  much  npon  theso  points;  IliOuddaaa, 
occasion  vu  evideatty  afforded  \>j  the  despttch  of 
Tychicos  sod  Onesimas  to  Coloasse  (CoL  ir,  7-9 ;  comii^' 
Eph.  tL  Sli  B7  them  Bt  Paul  would  send  letters  to  tha 
Coloasiaa  cnnrch  and  t»  Philemon,  one  of  ita  memben.^ 
He  embnoed  tbe  opporfaui^  of  writing  also  to  the 
Qentile  converts  of  Loadioea,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
ohnreh  at  Coloaw ;  and  that  qustlak  not  being  written  to 
a  church,  but  b«n^  primarily  intended  for  a  iMtioa  of  thoj 
Cbtiatian  oommnaitles  of  the  two  cities,  had  na  name  trf  a' 
place  inserted  in  it  ai  the  olgeot  Vii  Its  destination.  Ia' 
this  respect  it  resembles,  and  may  be  regarded  aa  ft  eonntaf^^ 
part  of,  the  epistle  to  the  HefarewSr  Ji 

^  to  the  place  where  it  was  pennedftheqiiMtiOBUit' 
between  Borne  and  Cnsaraa,  for  Bt  Paul  waa  a  piisonar  «| 
the  time  (iiL  1,  if.  30)^  and  his  imiwisonmMkt  in  one 
other  of  theae  two  nttea  most  be  r^enred  to. '  The  qnes*' 
tion  haa  been  deddtfd  bj  some  in  bvonr  of  Cmsmm  on  nnh' 
gronnda  as  the  following :— that  Cnsarea  wM  nearer 
than  Borne  was,  and  that  thus  tha  siurittud  cottdtUon  of 
the  Asiatic  cbardies  would  be  mon  eauljr  known  to 
apoatle  at  the  former  than  the  latter  city;  tiut  for  the  eanw 
reason  Oneaimtis,  who  we  know  from  the  epistle  to 
mon  was  met  hj  the  apoaUe  in  the  place  of  hit  impiioii* 
ment,  woald  be  more  likely  to  flee  from  hia  master'  to 
Ctesarea  than  to  Borne ;  Uiat  the  words  of  the  epistla  W 
PhilemoD  "  departed  for  a  season"  (t,  16}  imply  a  shorlM^ 
absence  than  is  involved  in  the  thought  of  Borne,  and  th^i*': 
fore  point  to  Gnsarea,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  St  ^ql 
woold  hare  bo  many  of  his  friends  beside  him  at  Bmne  at 
he  had  when  he  wrote  the  three  letters  of  which  tlili 
epistle  to  the  Ei^euans  ia  one — Tycbicus,  Ari8tanhu£ 
Hark,  Jeans  Jnatiui,  Epaphraa,  Lake  (a«e  tho  epistles); 
becaaas  if  the  apostle  wrote  from  Rome,  Tyohicas  and 
Oneaimus  would  pass  tlirough  Ephesus  or  Laodioea  oa 
their  way  to  Colosssa,  and  we  ought  tbumfore  to  find  Oneai- 
mus commended  to  l^e  church  &ere,  whereas,  if  Uie  apoatle' 
wrote  from  Cnsarea,  his  two  frienda  wculd  be  at  Coloain 
first,  and  Tychicos,  leaving  Oneeimns  behind,  would  pro* 
ceed  thence  alone;  becajue  the  words  "that  ye  also  may 
know"  (vi  21)  lead  to  the  inference  that  others  hsd  been 
told  of  the  apostle's  state,  who  can  <«ly  be  the  Colossians, 
visited  on  the  way  between  Cnsarea  and  Epbeaofl;  because 
it  would  seem  that  Uie  apostle  intended  at  the  doae  of  hie 
impriaooment  to  visit  Phrygia  (Philemon  i.  33),  whmaa 
we  leara  from  FbiL  ii  31  tM  at  the  cleat  of  tba  BoUM^ 
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tmpriionme&t  be  intended  to  liiik  Uaoedonia.  In  ao  for 
«t  tiieee  cotuIderatioEui  relate  to  the  tboaght  ct  a  pUoe 
where  infonnatioa  as  to  the  state  of  distaat  ohorohes  could 
iDoet  easily  be  had,  where  friends  wonld  be  moat  lik^y  to 
congregate,  or  ia  whi^  fngitiTes  would  meet  readily  seek 
refuge,  it  is  obvioos  that  they  are  better  fulfilled  by  Rome 
than  by  Cnsorea.  The  idea  again  of  riuting  Macedonia 
vught  be  folfilled  by  its  being  taken  on  iha  way  to  Asia. 
M'oatmi  can  be  laid  on  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Oneai- 
mos,  and  the  meaning  of  tL  31  does  not  seem  to  be  tiiat 
ye  "also,"  in  adtUtion  to  the  Coloaaiansa  of  akom  nothmff 
Jiad  hmt  aaidy  "may  know,"  bnt  that  j%  of  vhoee  state  I 
"  hare  spoken  foeety  as  one  thoroughly  aoqnainted  with  it, 
may  also'  know  my  state.  The  dedaiTe  a^tunent,  how- 
ever, for  Rome  rather  than  Casarea,  as  tlw  place  whence 
the  ^irtle  was  written,  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
epistles  kndwn  as  those  of  the  imprisonment  most  hare 
been  .written  from  the  eame  place,  and  that  this  epistolary 
■ctiri^  is  more  nstnraUy  connected  if  ith  Rome  than  with 
Gnsarea.  In  the  former  city  Ae  apostle  had  mach  greater 
freedom  than  in  the  latter,  both  to  receive  intelligence  and 
to  write  to  friends  (Acts  zxviii.  30,  31).  Upon  uie  whole, 
the  commcmly  entertained  belief  that  onr  epistle  wae  written 
at  Borne  may  be  received  withoat  hesitation..  If  so,  it  was 
written  towuds  the  dooe  of  ilw  i^oetls^  eiptivi^  la  tiiat 
'oty,  63  AJ). 

XMra-  Xjfmtfwnk — In  dealing  with  an  editle  sooli  as  thia  It  la  tut* 
tare.  heoMnry  to  devote  miioh  apaoe  to  uw  litenttore  at  tlie  ntbjeoL 
Jbiy  one  deeimu  to  stody  the  epietle  will  gradnaUj  beoome 
4oqiiaintod  wi,th  it  ai  he  pomua  his  taik.  Bat  nferenoee  mtij  b« 
made  to  the  varions  IntradoctiouB  to  the  New  Teatameat  by  eooh 
imteis  as  De  -'Wett^  BUek,  DaTidaon,  Hilgeafeld,  Qloag,  snd  to 
^he  leading  commtntariea,  thoae  of  Bflckert,  Harleas,  De  Wette, 
'itier,  Ifeyer,  Eadie,  Ellioott,  Schen^  in  Laage'a  S.  W«rk,  Bwald 
in  an  i^peniUx  to  his  SiAm  Smdachniban  d.  itT,  T.,  Bleek.  The 
(otodent  will  not  fail  to  oonaolt  Baoi  in  his  sad  the 

\jfaehapoiL  ZeUaltw  of  Schwegler.    Nowhete  wlU  a  latgw  sinouit 
~  Tslnable  matter  bpfctiug  on  tiie  ^stte  be  found  than  in  Canon 
littDofa  CtowMitory  m  tft«  OpIommm  witiilts  iutrodnotioa  and 

(W.  XL) 

EPHBSUSf,  a  vny  ancient  ei^  on  the  west  coast  of 
QUia  IGnor.  It  was  sttnate  on  some  hills  which  rose  out 
'of  a  ferUle  plain  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cajteter, 
vbile  tiie  temple  and  preoinots  of  Artemis  or  Diana,  to  the 
fame  of  which  the  town  owed  mnoh  of  ita  celsbri^,  were 
in  dte  plain  itself,  at  the  distance  of  abont  a  mile.  The 
aitoatioa  of  the  dtj  masnek  as  at  aU  times  to  oommand 
ft  great  conunere^  Of  thq  three  great  tfvw  basins  of 
western  JSxaxa,  those  of  the  Hermo^  Oajater,  and 
Meander,  it  commanded  the  second,  and  had  xndy  access 
by  easy  passes  to  the  other  two,  besides  beiivg  tlte  natural 
i  and  landuig-phun  for  Baidei^  the  o^i^  of  the  Lydian 


fnie  earliest  inhabitants  aengned  to  Ephesos  are  the 
tnythical  Amazons,  who  are  aaid  to  have  founded  the  city, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  prieetesses  of  the  Asiatic 
Artemis.  With  the  Amaeons  we  hear  of  Leieges  and 
Fetaa^  as  in  possesuon.  In  the  11th  century  B.O.,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Andndus,  son  of  the  Athenian  king 
Codros,  landed  on.  the  spot  with  his  lonians,  and  from  this 
conquest  dates  die  history  of  the  Oreek  fiphesus.  But 
liere  the  lonians  by  no  means  succeeded  in  abeofbing  the 
races  in  posseesion  or  superseding  the  established  wprsElp. 
Their  dty  was  firmly  established  on  Coressos  and  Prion, 
between  which  hills  liee  the  city  harboor ;  bnt  the  old 
inhabitants  atill  clustered  in  the  plain  around  the  sanctuary 
of  Artemis.  When,  however,  we  call  the  deity  of  Epheeus 
Artemis,  we  must  guard  against  misconception.  Really 
she  was  a  primitive  Asiatic  goddess  of  nature  of  the  same 
;rlasB  ss  llyUtta  and  Cybele,  the  mother  of  vegetation  and 
jths  nurse  of  wild  beasts,  an  embodiment  of  the  fertility 
and  pmdui^v*  power  of  the  earth.         was  represoiled 


in  art  aa  a  ttiff  erect  mtunmy,  lur  baecm  covand  irtt 
man^  loeait^  in  which  latter  circumstanoa  GtU  warn 
allnston  to  tlw  abundance  of  springe  whidi  arise  in  the 
Bpheoan  platn,  31w  oiganisation  of  her  wotdu^too^  •( 
whioh-  nuva  below,  was  totally  unlike  anything  HeUaaia 
It  was  only  by  reason  of  their  |>reeonerivcd  ideaa  that  the 
lonians  found  in  this  outlandish  and  primitive  being  a 
form  of  Artemia  their  oondnctor.  The  entire  history  d 
Ephesus  consists  4^  a  long  series  of  struggles  betwaea 
Greek  aiul  Asiatic  manners  and  religious,  between  thi 
ideas  of  the  agora  and  the  harbonr  and  those  ^  the 
precincts  (rf  the  goddesa  This  struggle  can  be  traced 
throughout  in  the  devices  of  the  E^besian  coin,  the  tjpf 
of  the  goddess  which  ameaia  in  it  becoming  M  tisHi 
Asiatic,  at  times  HeUenk^  aeoording  to  the  prsdomfmnt 
influence  of  the  period. 

For  centuries  after  the  foundation  vl  Apdreeln^  tk 
Asiatic  infiuenoea  waxed  and  the  Greek  waned.  Twice  ia 
the  period  700-500  b.o.  the  cit^  owed  its  preaervatioi 
to  the  interference  of  the  goddeaa, — once  when  the  swanai 
of  the  C^meriana  overran  Asia  Minor,  and  once  whet 
Croesus  besieged  the  town,  and  only  retired  after  U  bd 
Bolemnly  dedicated  itself  to  Artemis,  the  sign  cf  wk 
dedicatitm  being  the  stretchfbg  of  a  rope  from  city  to 
aanctuaiT.  Crcesns  was  eager  in  every  way  to  pcot^tiite 
the  goddess,  and  as  at  &is  time  her  first  great  tem[w 
building  on  the  phuu  of  the  architect  Chendphroa,  k 
presented  most  of  the  columns  required  fur  the  Irailding  M 
well  as  Bome  cowa  of  gold.  It  ia  probable  that  poo? 
mingled  with  his  piety,  hie  %1qect  being  to  make  J^bum 
AsiMio  in  character,  a  harmonious  part  of  the  em[an  b 
was  forming  in  hither  Asia,  and  then  to  use  the  V 
a  port  and  by  anch  means  oonnterbalsnce  the  growiig 
power  of  MUetns  and  other  tutiee  of  the  coast.  Tki 
motherHsty  of  Ephesus,  Athens,  seems  to  have  ceoatn* 
worked  his  projects  despatching  one  of  her  noUot 
dtixens,  Aristarchus,  to  restore  law  on  the  basia  d  tk 
Solonian  constittuion.  The  labours  of  AiistarcluH  mm 
to  have  borne  froib  U  was  an  Epheuan  follower  of  Vt, 
Hermodorus,  who  uded  the  Decemviri  at  Bome  in  tbw 
compilation  of  a  system  of  lawt  And  in  Ae  same  gton- 
tion  HeracUtns,  probably  a  descendant  Oodni%  qaittal 
his  hereditary  magistracy  in  order  to  devote  hiinaU  to 
philosophy,  in  whidi  his  name  became  almost  as  grest  h 
that  irf  any  Greek.  *FDetry  hadlon^flouriahedatE^bflM 
From  very  early  times  the  Homeno  poems  had  foind  a 
home  ana  many  admirera  these;  and  to  ^^usas  bdiHg 
the  eariiect  elegiac  poeuia  <rf  Greece  the  war  songs  ^ 
OalUnns,  who  fionriaud  in  the  7th  cwtaiy  b.ol,  and  wti 
the  model  of  TyrtMia.  And  yet  Out  on  the  whole  Oow 
was  suooeesful  io-his  aehnues  seems  certun.  Vhan  ths 
Ionian  revolt  againat  Ferda  broke  out  in  the  year  600  ac, 
under  the  lead  of  Hiletns,  Ephesus  remained  snbminin  to 
Persian  rule ;  and  when  Xerxes  returned  from  the  maith 
against  Greece,  he  honoured  the  temple  of  Artemi^  and 
even  left  his  children  behind  at  Ephesns  for  ■sfety'B  lab. 
After  the  great  Feraian  defeat,  Epheeus  for  a  time  paid 
tribute  to  Athens,  with  the  other  cities  of  the  coast,  and 
Lyaander  first  and  afterwards  Agerilaus  made  it  theit 
quartern. 

In  the  year  366  B.a,  on  the  same  night  oa  vkiii 
Alexander  the  Great  was  bom,  an  Incendiary  namod 
Heroetratus,  wishing  only  to  make  bis  name  famoni^  if  c^ 
by  a  monstrons  crime,  set  fira  to  thai  temple  of  Aitami 
which  Chersiphron  had  planned,  and  which  had  been  lata 
enlarged  or  even  rebuilt  by  Paonioa  in  the  5th  oeotniT. 
With  the  greatest  eagerness  the  Epheaiaos  set  about  ita  nj 
coostnictieo  on  a  atill  more  splencUd  soda  The  ladiea  a 
the  dty  aold  their  jewellery,  and.  neighbouring  citi« 
contributions,  iiaaf,.^f^  ^^^^^^^  Jwng  *•  ff* 
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of  liag>>  Though  Alexander  the  Oreat,  after  his  victorieB, 
offered  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  rococBtniction,  on  coDdition 
tlut  he  might  iDBcribe  hU  name  as  dedicator  od  the  pedi- 
ment, hia  offer  was  refused.  The  temple  was  rapidly  com- 
[ileted,  and  was  considered  in  after  times  the  most  perfect 
model  of  Ionic  architectare,  and  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  recent  excavatioos  of  Mr  Wood  have 
eniblsd'bs  to  form  a  fairly  exact  notion  of  its  details,  as 
will  beaeen  below.  The  architect  employed  was  Dinocrates, 
ind  Scopas  was  one  of  tho  scn^lptors  employed  in  the 
decoratioD. 

Alexander  estalOisIied  a  democratic  government  at 
EpbesDB.  Soon  after  hia  death  the  city  fall  into  the  bands 
of  Ljaimachus,  who  determined  to  impress  apon  the  city 
a  more  Hellenic  character,  and  to  destroy  the  ancient  bar- 
bariiiag  influences.  To  this  end  he  compelled,  it  is  said 
bj  means  of  an  artificial  inundation,  the  people  who  dwelt 
ia  the  plain  by  the  temple  to  migrate  to  Uie  Greek  quarter 
DQ  the  hill  now  identified  as  Coreaaus,  which  he  sorroanded 


by  a  solid  wall  He  recruited  the  iinmbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants by  transferring  thither  the  people  of  Lebedus  and 
Colopfaun,  and  finally,  in  order  to  make  the  breach  with 
the  past  complete,  renamed  the  city  after  his  wife  Arsinoe. 
But  the  former  influences  soon  reasserted  themselves,  and 
with  the  old  name  returned  Asiatic  superstition  and  Asiatic 
luxury.  The  people  were  again  notorious  for  wealth,  for 
their  effeminate  manner  of  life,  and  for  their  devotion  to 
sorcery  and  witchcraft.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  by  the  Romans,  Ephesus  was  handed 
over  by  the  conquerors  to  Eumenea,  king  of  Pergamus, 
whose  successor,  Attatus  Philodelphus,  worked  the  city 
irremediable  harm.  Thinking  that  tho  shallowacss  of  the 
harbour  was  due  to  the  width  of  its  month,  he  built  a  mole 
part-way  acroaa  the  latter ;  the  result^  however,  was  con- 
trary to  his  wishes,  the  silting  up  of  the  harbour  with  saud 
proceeding  now  at  a  greater  pace  than  before.  The  third 
Attains  of  Pergamua  bequeathed  Ephesus  with  the  rent  of 
his  poMossions  to  the  Roman  people,  when  it  became  the 


flail  of  Ephfiiiiii  (copied  by  penui«loB  from  Wood'«  tXteotfritt  at  EphMUt,  Longman^  1870^. 


npitol  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  the  residence  of  the 
fjroeonauL  Henceforth  Ephesus  remained  subject  to  the 
RoDUioa  until  the  barbarian  invasions,  save  for  a  short 
period,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  Mitbradates,  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor  revolted  and  massacred  th^-lr  Roman 
midents.  The  Ephesians  even  dragged  out  and  slew  those 
Romaas  who  had  fled  to  the  precincts  of  Artemis  for  pro- 
toctioa,  notwithstanding  which  they  soon  returned  from 
ilirir  new  to  tbeir  former  masters,  and  even  had  the  effront- 
ery to  stats,  in  an  inscription  preserved  to  this  day,  that 
their  defection  to  Mithradates  was  a  mere  yielding  to 
TOperiot  force.  Bulla,  after  his  victory  over  Mithradates, 
brushed  away  their  pretexts,  and  after  inflicting  on  them  a 
'•7  heavy  fine,  told  them  that  the  punishment  fell  far 
ihort  of  their  deserts.  In  the  civil  wars  of  the  1st  century 
i-C.  the  Ephesians  were  so  unfortunate  as  twice  to  support 
the  anmccauful  party,  giving  shelter  to,  or  being  made  use 


of  by,  first  Rrutus  and  Cassiua  and  afterwards  Aiib'ny, 
for  which  partisanship  or  weakness  the>  paid  very  heavily 
in  fines. 

All  this  time  the  city  was  gradually  growing  in  wealth 
and  in  devotion  to  the  service  of  Artemis,  a  devotion  whicli 
had  become  quite  fanatical  at  the  time  of  St  Paul's  visit. 
The  story  of  his  doings  there  need  not  be  repeated  ;  the 
supplement  of  them  is,  however,  very  suggestive,— the 
burning,  nomcly,  of  books  of  sorcery  to  a  great  value. 
Addiction  to  the  practise  of  occult  arts  was  always  general 
in  the  city.  The  Christian  church  which  St  Paul  planted 
was  nurtured  by  St  John,  and  is  great  in  Christian  tradition 
as  the  nurs3  of  saints  and  martyrs.  It  wos,  however,  lonij 
before  the  spread  of  Christianity  threatened  the  cultui  of 
Artemis.  The  city  was  proud  to  be  termed  ttfoconu,  or 
servant  of  the  goddess.  Roman  emperon  vied  with  wealthy 
natives  in  lavish  sifts  to  her.  "tie  YiUus  Solutaria  amond 
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tka  latter  pmukting  a  qnaatity  of  gold  and  aUver  imagas 
to  be  carried  aimnallj  in  procesuon.  Ephena  conteited 
stontly  Tith  Smyrna  and  Pergamna  the  kwoar  of  being 
called  tiia  first  ei^  of  Aria ;  each  city  appealed  to  Bome^ 
and  we  itill  poeeees  reeeripti  in  which  tia  emperon 
eodeaToor  to  mitigate  the  bittemeee  of  the  rinliy.  The 
Gothe  deatrc^wd  both  oit7  iiud  temple  the  year  S62  A.iKi 
and  although  the  city  nTiTed,  it  never  recovered  ita  former 
eplendoor.  A  general  ooonoil  of  the  church  wu  held  there 
in  341 ;  but  by  ^e  15th  century  it  had  sank  into  awretched 
Tillage,  the  name  of  which,  Ayasalnk,  is  now  known  to  be 
a  cormption  of  the  title  of  St  John,  H&gioe  Theoh^oe. 
The  rains  of  the  temple,  after  eerring  as  a  quury  to  the 
beaatifien  of  Constantinople,  the  Torhisfa  conqaeron,  and 
the  mediiBval  Italians,  were  finally  covered  deep  widi  mod 
by  the  river  Cayater,  and  tta  true  site  wu  nnmspeeted 
nntll  the  l^mriona  exeavationa  of  Mr  Wood  ware  rewarded 
with  sneoeai  in  the  year  1869. 

The  organization  of  the  temple  hierarchy,  and  ita  enstoma 
and  privilegea,  ret^ned  throughout  an  Oriental  and  some- 
what aaoetio  tinga.  Tin  prieateaees  of  the  goddea^  termed 
HeHaea  or  beea,  were  virgins,  and  her  prieata  were  com- 
pelled to  celibacy.  The  chief  among  thelatter,  who  bore  the 
Persian  name  of  Megabynu  snd  the  Greek  titli  Neocoraa, 
woa  donbtleaa  a  power  in  the  state  as  well  as  a  dignitary 
of  religion.  Beeidea  theae,  tlere  was  a  vast  throng  of 
dependants  who  lived  by  the  temple  and  its  aervices,— 
(hiolofft,  who  may  have  expounded  eacred  legends,  kymwdi, 
who  composed  hymns  in  hononr  of  the  deity,  and  others, 
together  with  a  great  crowd  of  kurodula  who  performed 
more  menial  offices.  The  making  of  shrines  and  inugea 
of  the  goddeaa  occupied  many  hands.  To  aupport  tlia 
gre- jy  mob  offerings  were  f  owing  in  in  a  constant  stream 
from  votaries  bnd  from  vtaiton^  who  contrbutel  sometimea 
money  and  sometimea  etatuoa  and  works  of  art  These 
latter  so  accumulated  th&t  the  temple  became  a  rich 
museum,  among  the  chief  treasures  of  which  were  the 
figures  of  Aitfazous  sculptured  in  competition  by  Phidias, 
Polycletus,  Creeilaa,  and  Fhradmon,  and  the  painting  by 
Apellea  of  Alexander  holding  a  thunderbolt  The  temple 
was  also  richly  endowed  in  lands,  and  poaseeaed  the  fishery 
pf  the  Selinuaiaa  lakes,  with  other  large  revenues.  But 
perhape  the  moet  important  of  all  the  privilegea  poaaeaaed 
by  the  goddeaa  and  her  prieata  was  that  of  atjfium. 
Fugitives  from  justice  or  vengeance  who  reached  her 
preoincta  were  perfectly  safe  from  all  pursuit  and  arrest 
The  boundaries  of  the  apace  poBaoasiog  such  virtue  were 
from  time  to  time  enlarged.  Mithradates  extended  them 
to  a  bow-flhot  from  Ij^ie  temple  in  all  directions,  and  Uark 
Antony  imprudently  allowed  them  to  take  in  part  of  the 
ofy,  which  part  thaa  became  free  of  all  law,  and  a  haunt 
of  ttiieves  and  villains.  Augustus,  while  leaving  the  right 
of  asylum  nutouched,  diminished  the  space  to  which  the 
privUege  belonged,  and  bnllt  ronnd  it  %  wall,  which  still 
■nrronnda  the  mina  of  the  temple  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  bearing  ao  inscription  in 'Greek  and 
L^n,  which  atatee  that  it  waa  encted  in  Uie  proconsolship 
of  Aainiua  GUlns,  out  of  the  revennes  of  the  templi 
Besidsi  being  a  pUkce  of  worship  a  museum,  and  a 
Mnctoary,  the  Epheaian  temple  waa  a  great  bank. 
Nowhere  in  Aria  could  money  be  more  aafely  bestowed 
than  here ;  thwefore  both  kings  and  private  persona  placed 
their  troasnrea  under  the  guardianship  of  the  goddeaa. 

The  government  of  the  city  ia  a  matter  <tf  some 
obscurity.  We  know  that  for  eome  time  after  ita  founda- 
tion it  waa  ruled  by  kinga  of  the  race  of  Codrua,  and  after 
wards  by  arohona  who  belonged  to  the  aame  atook.  In  the 
time  of  lender  it  was  under  an  oligarchy ;  Alexander 
raeaUUished  the  democracy.  We  have  the  titles  d 
4eveial  magistntea  in  imperial  timea,  bnt  without  exactly 


knowing  their  funeUona.  Tlie  tunnilt  laiaed  by  UometriaB 
against  Paul  waa  quelled  by  the  town-clerk  ot  recorder 
()fMyt/uim!s^  Insoriptioos  menticn  aichom^  atrate^ 
gymnasiarohs,  padonomi,  and  Asiardi%  beeidea  tha  -aUgjona 
funotionaiiea ;  but  no  doubt  ^  chief  power  natod  with 
the  senate  and  the  dmoa. 

The  topography  of  Epluaua  was  but  my  imperfectly 
known  until  the  excavations  conducted  by  Mr  J.  T.  Wood 
on  behalf  of  the  trusteee  of  the  British  Museum  during  the 
years  1863-74  He  first  ecplored  the  Odeum  and  the  Great' 
Theatre  situate  in  the  city  itself,  and  In  tho  latter  place 
had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  find  an  ins(»iption  which  indicated 
to  him  m  what  direction  to  search  for  the  temple,  for  it 
stated  that  prooessiona  came  to  the  city  from  the  tonple 
by  the  Magneatan  gate,  and  returned  by  the  Coreariin 
Theae  two  gatea  were  next  identified,  and  following  up 
tha*"  road  which  iasued  from  the  Magueaian  gate,  HrWood 
ligated  fitat  on  the  tomb  of  AndrocTos,  apd  afterwards  ou 


Sobma  of  Tsmple  of  Artosiis  or  IHsns  at  ^bon. 


an  angle  ti  the  peribohu  wall  of  the  time  of  Augnstna 
He  next  found  and  excavated  the  site  of  the  tei^  of 
Artemii.  Be  found  temaina  of  more  than  one  temple; 
three  separate  fioora  bebg  clearly  diatingnbhable  one 
above  the  other.  Of  these  the  lowest  conaisted  of  a  l^yer 
of  eharooal  between  two  of  pnt^.  It  is  probable  that  Ihii 
was  the  floor  of  die  temple  of  Cnesua^  time,  whieli 
Chaiaiphron  waa  aud  to  hava  made  with  charcoal  and 
fieeeea  Above  this  lowest  floor  were  two  ofhen  of  msTblo, 
whieh  would  aeom  to  have  belonged,  one  to  the  temple 
burned  1^'  Heroetr^aa,  the  other  to  th^t  erectwl  on  its 
ruins  immediately  aftenratda.  Of  thia  latter  building  the 
lemains  were  sufficient  to  enable  Mr  Wood  to  restore  it 
with  considerable  accuracy.  The  dimensions  of  it,  taken 
at  the  loweetstep  of  the  flight  whieh  led  up  to  UieperiEtyla 
ou  all  sides,  were  418  feet  1  inch  by  235  feet  4^  incbea 
The  number  of  the  external  columns  was  TOO,  their  height 
about  66  feet  It  is  observable  that  the  dimenaiona  given 
by  Pliny  aoem  to  bo  in  every  case  incorrect  The  most  re- 
marfaiUe  fact  id>out  the  oolumna-ia  that  many  of  them  veia 
Hulptured  with  fle!l^z^^|Aj<^Dg(@»'*  ^ 
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thm  tho  grcmntt ;  one  ww,  vo  are  told,  cliiwiUcd  by  tbo 
Kol|>tor  Scu^ias,  and  eurtiiuly  tho  oxiutiug  fragmenu  uf 
wmlpto^  oulumns  now  recovered  end  presorvod  in  tbo 
Britirit  Muaeam  are  not  the  work  of  cominon  hands.  The 
fngmonts  of  sculpturod  frieze  found  in  the  excavations 
could  eeem  to  prove  that  the  friezff  waa  adorned  with  re- 
preaentatioos  of  Hercules,  Theseua,  and  the  Amazona.  The 
eymalium  was  decorated  with  the  cdhventional  honey-sucUe 
onuunflDt^  intercepted  1^  fine  lions'  heads.  The  roof  was 
tfivered  with  flat  marble  ttlaa.  The  vrhole  edifice  was 
outastjrlo,  having  eight  oolamns  at  the  ends,  and  dipteral, 
with  two  rows  of  columns  all  round.  Fragments  were  also 
foDDd  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  6th  century  B.C,  and 
IS  some  of  these  are  parts  of  sculptured  columns,  it  would 
>eem  that  the  temple  of  ChersiphroD  had  set  to  the  later 
building  the  example  of  cutting  reliefs  on  the  main  pillars. 

Tin  bnt  worlts  on  Epheans  m  thon  of  Guhl,  Falk«oer,  Ernst 
(^Dtin,  and  J.  T.  Vood.  Th»  flnt  of  thaw  writns  hu  collected 
n«t  of  the  ancimt  sutliorltieB;  the  lost  hw  bofn  sacrenful  in  t«po- 
fnpbiral  TMmrchet.  The  aocoTiipanying  plans  are  from  hia  book, 
inJara  inanrted  by  hia  kind  pormituon,  and  that  of  Ueasra  Long- 
Bina  and  Co.,  publiahera.  The  first  givea  the  gsnml  plan  of  the 
aij,  and  the  nnd  to  the  temple.  The  second  givas  the  scheme  of 
Ilia  tainple,  the  fragments  of  wttla  and  colnmna  fottnd  hy  Mr 
Wood  in  poaition  being  represented  black.  (P.  O.) 

EPHORL  This  name,  which  exactly  corroeponds  with 
l3a  Qreek  tpidcopoi,  meaning  buhop  or  osvrawr,  was  given 
to  certain  magistrates  in  many  Dorian  dtiea  of  ancient 
Oraace.  BiU  the  moat  prominent  are  the  ephora  of  Spartu, 
vho^  whatever  may  have  beon  tiieir  urigin,  appear  during 
the  times  for  wludi  we  have  hiaturtcal  knowh)dge  as  the 
supreme  power  in  the  state,  controlling  alike  iti  civil  and 
niUtary  administration.  When  in  the  3d  century  B.a  the 
mnplete  htuniliation  of  Sparta  lad  the  kings  Agis  IIL  and 
Clenasnes  IIL  to  tmoIto  on  restoring  what  they  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  consUtation,  their  first  blow  was  directed 
St  the  nihon,  whom  they  charged  with  deliberate  nsnrpa- 
tion.  According  to  their  version  (Plut,  CUoto.  10)  the 
tpbore  owed  their  existence  to  the  Mossonian  wars,  which 
rendered  necessary  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  kings,  who 
soordingly  delegated  to  them  their  judicial  functions;  and 
tbe  snbordinate  powers  thus  given  were  gradnally  extended 
ontQ  they  became  virtually  absoluta  Another  tradition 
ascribed  the  inatitation  of  the  ephora  to  Lycurgus  him- 
self. But  if  of  Lycnrgua  we  cannot  be  said  to  know 
sn^hing,  the  lays  of  Tyrtssns,  which  alone  give  ns  any 
tnutwortby  information  about  the  Messeoian  ware,  say 
nothing  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty.  We  can, 
therefore  do  no  more  than  trace  the  dovelopment  of  their 
powers  during  the  aggs  for  which  we  have  geanine  bis- 
iorical  narratives. 

folding  the  country  strictly  as  an  army  of  occupation, 
the  whole  body  of  Spartans  waa  formed  internally  into  a 
tlose  oligarchy,  all  the  members  of  which  had  the  aame. 
privileges  and  were  subjected  to  the  same  discipline,  with 
the  exception  of  the  kinga  and  the  ephora.  But  the  two 
Heraclid  kings,  as  representing  the  two  rival  sons  of 
Aristodemns,  gonoratly  held  each  the  other  in  cheek,  and 
thai  added  to  the  influence  of  the  ^hors.  That  the  latter 
were  originally  subordinate  is  made  plain  by  the  statement 
of  Xenophon  iDe  Rep.  Lac^  16),  that  there  was  still  in  his 
time  a  monthly  interchange  of  oaths,  by  which  the  kings 
t>ledgcd  thomaelvea  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  while 
the  ephon  on  this  condition  undertook  to  maintain  their 
aathority.  The  CNemony  had  in  Xenophon's  days  loat  its 
ntasiiig ;  bnt  it  pointed  deariy  to  a  time  when  the  kings 
had  been  predominant.  It  further  shows  that  from  the 
Snt  the  ephora  represented  the  whole  body  of -the  dtizena ; 
ud  the  modo  of  electing  then,  which  Ariatotie  ridicolea 
«s  ehtUiah,  attests  their  popular  chuvctor.v^he  general 
4aBBUy  might  choose  any  onn  for  the  ofRc^SithoatABy 


qualification  of  age  or  property,  and  without  acratiny.  Tha 
rtialriction  of  their  number  to  five  had  reference  to  the 
polit  or  city  of  Sparta,  and  the  four  hamlets  which  with 
it  formed  the  stronghold  of  the  Spartan  oligarchy. 

In  their  relations  with  tha  kings  we  find  the  ephora 
gradually  acquiring  greater  weight,  and  exercising  their 
power  more  deciaively.  Herodotus  (vl  S6)  speaks  of  the 
kings  as  still  possessing  the  power  of  declaring  war  at 
their  own  will  But  in  the  wars  of  which  we  have  histori- 
cal knowledge,  not  only  is  the  decision  given  by  the  ephora, 
who  may  or  may  not  have  taken  counsel  with  the  senate 
and  the  assembly,  but  two  of  their  number  accompany  the 
kings,  who  thna  become  simply  leaders  of  the  army,  acting 
nnder  the  control  of  civil  magistrates,  until,  after  the  nnanc- 
ceiisful  expedition  of  King  Agis  against  Argoa  in  117  B.a, 
a  law  was  passed  appointing  ten  commisaioners  to  attend 
the  kings  in  all  their  campaigns.  The  ephors  wore  still 
further  distinguished  from  Mother  citizens  by  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  the  public  disciplin&  They  also  kept 
their  seats  on  Uie  approach  of  the  kings,  whUe  custo'm  re-| 
quired  the  latter  to  rise  if  the  ephois  passed  by.  In  tlie 
relations  of  Sparta  with  foreign  atatos  generally  we  find 
the  public  business  carried  on  not  by  the  kinga  bnt  1^  the 
ephors,  who  treat  with  ambassadors,  dotermine  the  number 
of  troops  to  be  levied,  decide  on  their  destination,  and  cun- 
olado  treaties. 

Of  the  five  ephors,  the  first  in  rank,  probably  as  being 
tho  first  elected,  gave  hia  name  to  the  year,  like  Uie  Aicbon 
Eponymos  ftt  Atliona.  Tha  whole  college  met  in  the' 
Archeion,  which  anawored  to  tiie  Athenian  Fiytaneioo.' 
They  exercised  juriadiction  in  all  important  civil  suits,  * 
criminal  oases  and  capital  offences  being  carried  before  tha 
senate.  WtUi  this  jnrisdieUon  they  CMubined  a  la^ 
censorial  power,  whidi  extended  even  to  minate  details  in 
the  life  of  the  citizens.  Tlieir  right  of  scrutiny  into  the 
conduct  of  magistrates  they  coald  exercise  even  during 
their  term  of  office.  Kot  only  conld  they  depoee  snch  aa 
they  found  unworthy,  but  they  might  summon  the  kings 
before  their  tribunal,  or  bring  a  capital  charge  against  them 
before  the  Spartan  assembly.  With  the  gradual  Blackening 
of  the  system  of  public  discipline,  and  with  the  inereasiug 
licence  which  their  position  enabled  them  to  assume,  their 
power  became  an  tntolerab'e  burden,  at  least  to  the  kings; 
and  Cleomenes  cut  the  knot  by  nuusaering  the  whole 
college,  and  abolishing  the  office. 

EPflORUS,  a  Qreek  historian  of  Camx  in  JBolis, 
flourished  about  408  b.o.  His  father'a  name  waa  Demo- 
philns  or  Antiochua ;  and  he  atodied  along  with  Eadoxns 
and  Theopompus  'under  the  philmopher  Isocratcs. 

The  chief  work  of  Ephorus  was  a  history  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Persians,  in  which,  like  Herodotus,  he 
introduced  the  description  of  foreign  and  barbarons  nations 
in  the  form  of  episodea.  Only  a  few  disconnected  frag- 
ments of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  According  to  the  scheme 
of  Marx,  the  first  book  contained  an  account  of  the  return 
of  the  Heraclidse  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  change  ot 
affairs  cooeequent  upon  that  event ;  the  second  was  occupied 
with  the  state  of  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  the  third  narrated' 
the  departure  of  the  Qreek  coloniea  to  Asia.  In  these 
three  books  he  thna  brought  the  history  of  Greece  and' 
Asia  down  to  that  period  when  tliey  began  to  assume  a' 
peaceful  aspect,  probably  a  few  years  before  the  eomroence-. 
ment  of  the  Uedian  war.  After  this  introduction  he  proi 
ceeded  to  describe  separately  each  .country  which'  sub-] 
set^uently  became  the  scene  of  important  transactions,— tU' 
the  fourth  book  Europe,  in  the  fifth  Ada  and  Africa;  and, 
in  the  nzUi  he  probably  gave  an  accoont  of  the  nation  of 
the  PelaagL  The  seventh  book  contained  the  most  ancient 
traditionary  notices  of  Siefly,  and  probably  ^^f^<JP^Al/> 
collect  reapecting  the  original  inhaMWitfiAfc^nly  ifllMl  IC 
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adjacent  Ulands.  The  eighth  hook  narrated  the  various 
ebiQjfBsoC  fortooe  to  whloh  those  DationB  had  been  sabject 
who  in  saceessioo  held  the  tapreme  command  in  Asia, 
nameljr,  the  ABsyrian^  Ljrdiani^  and  Peraiana.  The  frag- 
ments which  remain  refer  principally  to  the  history  of 
Croesus.  In  the  ninth  book  he  described  the  origin, 
changes,  and  migrations  of  the  Amasons,  Scythians,  and 
other  nations  who  inhabited  the  coasta  of  the  Fontns  and 
those  northern  countries,  whence,  through  Thrace  and 
Thesealy,  he  returned  to  Ortiece  and  its  affairs.  Then  it 
was  that  Epboros  reached  the  period  when,  like  every 
Greek  historian,  he  imagined  that  the  transactions  of  the 
whole  world  became  centred  in  the  causes  and  events  of 
the  Persian  war;  and  then  also  he  began  to  treat  his 
mbjeet  with  more  eopiouBDesa,  for  we  Snd  that,  while  In 
hit  tenth  book  he  had  already  brought  down  his  history  to 
the  tiius  of  HflUades,  about  490  B.a,  in  his  dghteenth 
bode  he  had  reached  Der^Uidas,  399,  and  in  his  twoi^- 
llffch  he  had  atriTed  at  tiie  battle  of  Mantinea»  361  The 
part  of  the  thirtieth  book  which  gave  an  aeooont  oi  the 
Mumd  war  was  oomposed,  not  by  Ephmu  himself,  but  by 
aott  DemophilnsL  At  iba  oonclosioo  of  An  war  Ephoros 
took  np  the  thread  of  the  histoiy,  and  eontinned  it  to  the 
■legs  of  Feriothoa^  34Q  B.a  According  to  Diodmroe 
Slealn^  the  whole  period  toeated  of  was  760  years. 

ta  a  more  fell  dneriptton  of  the  1if«  of  Ephonu,  ud  a  cdleetion 
el  Ots  fngmanU  of  hb  bisto^  which  h«ve  beea  preserred,  thfl 
neder  may  eoamlt  SpKoH  FragmnUa,  by  Heier  U&rz,  181S; 
Cimusr,  SjfmMa  mid  MMologit  dtr  aUtn  V^Uur,  Utoitdtn  i»r 
fi^MM,  mS;  FomIuI)       fiaArMi  Qrmla,  lUl;  end  ITlrioi, 

EPHRAEM  STRUS,  or  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  flonriahed 
in  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  acquired  great 
renown  among  bis  contemporaries,  and  has  since  been 
eeteemed  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fathers  of  the  church. 
So  bigbly  was  he  honoured  that,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Jerome  {Script.  £ccl.,  c  116),  his  homilies  were  read  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  Qreeoe  immediately  after  the  reading 
of  ecriptnre.  His  name  is  almost  never  mentioned  without 
the  jveflx  Jfor  or  Mari  (master).  Of  the  events  of  his 
life  bat  little  is  known,  and  what  haa  been  handed  down 
to  US  is  much  lessened  in  valne  by  an  admixture  of 
apocryphal  stories.  The  following  is  a  tnmslation  of  a 
short  memoir  of  Epbraem  from  a  Syriao  aonrce.  Hie 
origin^  is  fonnd  in  a  14tb  century  US.,  which  is  printed 
by  Aasemani  in  the  Bttnan  edition  of  Ephraem's  works. 

"Tha  lil«M0d  Vor  Ephraem  wu  e  Syiiui  by  Urth;  Us  htber 
wts  of  ytiibis,  his  mother  of  the  Amida,  His  father  wu 
an  Idolatrous  priest,  and  the;  lired  in  the  time  ot  Conatantine 
VMor  [<.«.  tb«  Great}.  Hie  fath«  expelled  him  from  hune  becanae 
he  was  Bot  obedient  la  hia  wicked  will;  he  therefon  watt  and  lived 
wltt  tiis  holy  Uor  Jacob,  the  biahop  of  Kisibis,  and  lad  an  eatire 
life  of  godlinMi  until  the  time  of  Jovian  [whnf  Niaibia  waa,  in 
tes,  surrendered  to  the  Peiatana}.  He  then  left  that  place  and 
oaroe  to  the  city  Edeaaa,  where  he  received  the  gift  of  the  Hair 
CHioa^  and  abnndantly  aappUsd  the  ebanh  wfw  the  gifta  and 
doetrine  of  the  Spirit  After  a  time  he  went  te  flie  desert  of  Eg^t 
and  from  thence  to  Cnoarea  of  Cappadocia  to  Badl,  and  recetred 
from  him  the  impoaitioB  of  hands  for  the  dlacooate.  He  im- 
mediately returned  to  Edeaaa,  and  ended  his  life  there  In  the  juj 
W4  {at  Uie  Oreeka),  on  the  ninth  day  of  Hssfaon  (Jnsa^  tiiet  ii^ 
In  the  year  S7S  <rf  the  advent  of  onr  Lad."  ' 

A  much  longer  life,  also  extant  in  Syriai^  gives  no  more 
histortcol  data  which  can  be  relied  on;  and  the  ao-called 
testament  or  wOl*  which  professes  to  eentain  corious  auto- 
biographical matter  referring  to  his  reli^ons  histoty  and 
feelings,  is  of  doubtful  uithenticity.  A  cuefol  recension 
(rf  the  piece  is  given  by  Overbeds  in  his  Opera  SeUeta,  The 
■tateraent  of  the  mannscript  just  quoted,  that  Ephraun  was 
born  at  Nisibis,  has  the  anUiority  A  Sozomenns  in  its  f  avonr ; 
and  ^hraem  himself  in  his  onnmentary  on  Oeneaie, 
iflfers  to  Mesopotamia  as  his  native  country.  The  Syrian 
mutes  an  nnanintoos  abonk  th«  date  of  his  death,  and, 


according  to  Dr  Btckell,  the  dubiety  of  Rodiger  ^as  arisen 
from  a  misinterpretation.  At  Edesea  Ephraem  adopted  a 
monastic  life,  and. Is  said  to  have  dwelt  in  a  cava  near  tita 
town.  The  atoiy  of  his  visit  to  Egypt  is  probably  AythicsL 
Though  the  external  facte  of  Ephraem'e  life  are  thus  fev 
and  doabtfnl,  there  is  no  question  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  impressed  hia  genius  and  spirit  npon  his  own  sge^  or  o( 
the  gieat  value  of  his  literary  remains.  Bis  popnlwity  snd 
influence  among  the  Inxnriona  and  refined  people  of  Edeaw 
were  very  great.  Be  wrote  against  Julian,  and  combated 
the  heresies  of  Bardesanes  the  Gnostic  phiLoaopher,  of  tbe 
Arians  and  ^belliana,  <^  the  Uanichsana  and  Novatiana 
Whether  he  was  acqneinted  with  Greek  or  not  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  which  can  hardly  be  dedded  by  hia  writings; 
bnl  Geiger  has  rendered  it  probabk  that  he  had  come  con- 
dderably  nnder  Jewish  inflnonce,  not  a  few  words  being 
enmlc^ed  hy  him  Id  tax  aooqttation  ftwdgn  to  Syriac^  lu 
wdl-known  u)  the  Hebrew  of  his  time  and  oonntiy.  Hk 
works  conaist  of  commentaries,  sermons,  tractate^  and 
bymna  Of  many  the  original  Syriao  appears  to  have 
periahed;  and  thipy  are  tni^  preeerved  in  Greaik;  Iftis, 
Armenian,  or  Slavonic.  The  greater  proportiM  of  ibe  ssr- 
mouB  and  tractates  are  composed  in  a  metrical  form,  the  vatses 
being  of  Tarioos  measures — tetrasyllaUc,  hepta^yUabtc, 
or  oetoi^llabic, — and  arranged  in  sttt^us  rsiying  fran 
four  to  twelve  line*.  Bl^ms  and  assoasDce  an  botb 
employed  tA  irragnlar  interval  and,  as  Geigar  bas  pnnted 
out  in  the  ZbcV.  d.  D.  Morg.  {Tea,  1867,  a  oonudn^  ^ 
number  trf  the  ptaqM  an  alphabetieal  or  nomioal  aaw-io) 
though  the  fact  is  sometimes  dlsgniwd  in  tlie  USSk  hy  the 
misamngement  of  the  linea. .  Thathahasi^ied  his  verse  ' 
to  anch  prosaic  pnipose*  as  dw  nfntatum  of  hera^and  tbe 
incolcaiion  of  ortlKkUHgr  would  seem  of  itself  to  mske 
heavily  against  Ephraem's  npntation  as  »  poet ;  ^  it  is 
impoesible  tc  read  some  even  his  most  imiwonisiitg  piem 
without  admitting  that  he  has  a  gennine  poetae  gifL  Suae 
of  his  hymns  on  the  death  of  children  may  rank  for  patboe 
and  happy  simplici^  with  the  finest  lyrics  of  their  dss; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  imaginative  force  of  vaA 
lines  as  the  following "  For  before  that  time  Death  by 
this  was  made  arrogant,  and  boasted  himself  d  i\  '  BebeU 
prieets  and  kings  lie  bound  by  me  in  the  midst  of  ny 
prisons.'  A  mighty  war  came  without  warning  againrt  ti» 
tyrant  Death ;  and  as  a  robber,  the  ehouts  of  the  foe  wu- 
prised  him  and  humbled  his  gloiy.  The  dead  perrvived  a 
sweet  savour  of  life  in  Uie  midst  of  Hades ;  and  they  b^n. 
to  spread  the  glad  tidings  among  one  another  that  tbiir 
hope  ifas  accomplished."  Several  of  the  Kiubean  poena 
are  impasNoned  odes  on  events  in  contemporary  bistoty,  and 
are  thus  of  valne  to  the  historical  student.  The  £tfttmlmte  j 
<^Jfineveh  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  ^ie.  I 
The  principal  edition  of  Ephr»am*s  works  was  prepared  aad  pnb-! 
liahed  at  Rome  nnder  the  patronage  of  tha  pop>-s  Clemcat 
Clement  XIL,  and  Besedlet  ZIV.  It  otmaialB  el  ibrae  volnmca 
Qreek  texta  and  three  volwnee  of  ^riao  text^  with  a  Latta  trai 
latiott.  Tha  first  vol,  pnbliahed  in  1732,  waa  edited  by  Joaef 
Simon  Aaaemani,  the  4th  and  6th  (1737  and  17M)  Prtn 
Benedictua,  tfae  8th  by  Benedictna  (who  died  before  it  w 

completed)  and  Steptianus  BTodiua  Aaaemani,  and  tha  Sd  end  1 
(1718  and  1746)  t^'  Joaeph  Simou  AsMmanL  An  earlier  aditkar 
171pieoeain8folioTolumes,  edited  by  Gerhard  Toaaina,  had  appear 
at  Rome  in  1689,  1693,  and  1698;  and  Edward  Thwaltcs  hkd  p« 
liihed  a  folio  of  Greek  texta  from  Oxford  MSS.  in  1709.  T1 
following  are-  the  principal  modem  contributions  to  oot  ksowlod, 
of  Ephraem  and  his  work* : — Spohn,  Collaiio  aarafoK^  tffritm 
juam  Pexhito  vacant,  eum  froffKMntia  fo  comm.  B^ntmi  obwH 
1766,  1794;  Hahn,  Sartttaana  OnoaHeta,  1819;  Htlou  **U«b 
den  Oeaang  in  der  Syr.  Kirche,*  in  StaQdlia  and  Tater'a  iTtraW 
hutori»cJut  Arehiv,  1828;  Uahn  andSieffert,  CStrtHomalUm  3vrU 
HveS.  ^)knumiearmina$eltda,18i5iTae'Untt,  "Deelaiia  vetn 
ecclesia  onitoribna,"  in  hia  OpuaeulatuadMiea,  18S9;  Piua  Zingeri 
AvagevOkUt  Scluifltn  du  KeiL  Kirdtmnalm  JMraem,  Innatead 
1880-1888!  Le^kfl,  D»  Epkrami  Syri  mU^^frmnmiatm,  JU 
igaheig,1881;  jT^Uenls,  Alstf  ITerii^A^qpAtmdU^rKBi 
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I  (rwlafetf  ou(0/a««t^iiali^riae,  1847;  AogeloPagnud^uuto 
'  lAoaio,  Imti  fwubri  di  8,  Efrm  Siro,  Florence,  1S51 ;  BurgcM, 
SUM  Mtlricai  Hyauu  and  HoTmlim  of  £pknmn  Syru*,  1068,  uid 
n*  AvmtaiK*  It/'  JViMwA,  1S58;  Atabben,  Daa  ItUndtt  S. 
fiArM,  Berlin,  18SS;  B&dunr,  "  EphrSmSjmu,"  itlHenog'ti^«a^ 
AKyelii^ /fir  ProUU.  ThuL,  18fi&;.R.  P.  Smith.  (7ata&Mru< ^ 
5yrtM  JbHHtwnjpte  M  (Ao  BodUurn,  Overbeok,  £;)AniMu' 

^  «/j»nMi«M  oiMm  Mteio  (Syriui  text),  Oxford,  1666 ;  Btckell, 
it  Splmtmi  Syri  Camina  Ifuihena  (Lutia  tnuiri. ).  Leipeic,  1886; 
Wiigh^  Oatatogm  i/  <A«  £|yriae  Manutcripia  in  fA<  BrituK  Mumtm, 
ptftii,  p.  40ft-41S;  Benin,  SVtxf ifim  ^ «A4  S]friaa  Church,  1871. 

EPHRAIH,  the  joangsr  son  of  Josapli,  vbo  rae«iTfld 
the  pneedeneo  over  tb»  alder  (HansBieh)  by  the  blesung 
^  Jaeob^  on  tlte  oeeuton  vhen  ha  adopted  bofli  into  the 
number  of  his  eooa  id  place  of  Joeeph  their  &ther.  Both^ 
eeootdiiiglj,  weta  <ka  toaaief  of  tribea  vhioh  bora  their 
Bimea,  tha  intention  of  Jacob  being  tliat  Joaeph  dionld 
lijrthii  meani  hare  donUa  the  hononr  accorded  to  hie 
tnlbren.  Atthewrodnafrom  Egyp^  the  tribe  ctf  Ephratm, 
of  which  he  waa  the  founder,  numbered  WfiWt  while 
that  of  Manaaseh  nambered  only  32,200  (Nnmh.  i.  S2-3S}, 
bst  io  their  wanderinga  the  number  of  Ihe  former  was 
diminished  by  8000.  Their  possessions  in  the  very  centre 
of  Palestine  included  most  of  what  waa  titerwarda  called 
&maria.  The  proud  and  ambitious  character  of  the  tribe 
is  indicated  in  their  demands  as  narrated  in  Josh,  xvil  14, 
Jodges  Tiii  1-S,  zii.  1,  and  they  were  long  jealous  of  the 
regal  honours  of  Judah ;  but  after  the  dismemberment  of 
the  tribes,  their  rivalry  was  meiged  in  that  sufaeiaUng 
between  the  two  kingdoms. 

EPICHARMUS  (540-460  B.a),  a  celebrated  poet  of 
tbe  old  comedy,  waa  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  his 
fither  Qothalee  was  a  phydoian,  of  the  race  of  the  Aade- 
piads,  Ace«diog  to  Diogenes  Laertio^  he  was  brought 
to  Hegara,  in  Sioly,  when  only  three  months  old ;  but  it 
ii  more  probable  ^t  he  migrated  thither,  as  Suidas  asserts, 
of  his  owD  aocord  at  a  later  period.  After  the  destruction 
of  U^i;an  he  remored  to  Syiacuae,  where  at  the  court  of 
Hiaro  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dying,  it  is  said, 
tt  ninety  years  of  age.  From  his  protracted  residence  in 
the  island  he  is  generally  known  in  antiquity  as  a  Sicilian 
(Hot.  Ep.  ii.  1.  68).  Gpicharmus  stiuiied  philoeophy,  it  is 
Slid,  nuder  Pythagoras,  for  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
Epichartnna  the  Pythagorean,  and  Epicharmna  the  father 
of  the  (dd  eomedy  are  identtcaL  It  was  only  after  his 
residence  in  H^ara,'  a  colony  from  the  Isthmian  Megara, 
which  disputed  with  Athens  the  invention  of  comedy, 
that  he  turned  his  attention  to  that  branch  of  dramatic 
literature.  Hia  principal  merit  in  this  deparbnent  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  the  exclusion  of  that  vulgar  buffoonery 
which  disgraced  all  previous  comedies,  and  in  the  introduo- 
tiott  of  a  regular  plot  in  which  the^dfrmiM,  or  band  of 
tereUera,  anstaiaed  tha  dialogue,  wit^  which  maxima 
drawn  Cram  Che  FythagneaD  stiiiea  wen  libetally  intei^ 

**  TIm  anltfsets  of  tiis  pkyi  of  Epichumns,'*  nya  UQUer  (Zlortea^ 
Iv.  7,  S>  **were  nuMtly  mjlhologiod,  i.*.,  pwouM  or  tavastiN  «f 
^tlkOMgy,  nearly  in  the  stjl*  of  the  tetyric*!  drema  of  Athene. 
Thw  in  the  comedy  of  SuiiHM  Hercnlee  we*  repreeented  in  the 
■Met  In^Uoraos  light  m  s  voiMiona  glattoa ;  umI  he  wu  t^ain 
whiMted  ia  <hee>me  cbsntoter  (irltli  •  mi  xture  perhipe  of  ntinuel 
mwki  ea  the  laxary  of  the  timee)  la  Tks  J/arriagt  Btb4,  la 
which  ea  Htoniihing  nnmber  of  diahee  «u  mentioned.  He  uao, 
Hke  Aricto^huMi^  handled,  political  snbjeete^d  inrented  comlo 
ehaaetan  like  the  later  Athenian  poeta.  The  piece  called  Th4 
Pbn4trin9$,  wU^  doMolbed  the  dsvaatation  of  SicUy  In  his  tira^ 
had  apdttiost  meaoing;  and  tids  was  perhaps  alao  the  eaae  with 
Tk»  Oarndtt  at  lesat  ft  ]ras  menttoned  in  thia  play  that  Hieron 
hadprmnted  Anaidlas  fhnn  dsstroTing  Loori." 

Of  his  oomedies,  which  are  generally  written  in  trochaic 
tetrameters,  thirty-five  titles  and  a  few  fragments  are  still 
extant  The  cxoellaoca  of  his  dramatio  etyle  is  proved  by 
the  high  eatinatioii  b  whieh  ht  »  bcAd  W  Fhfe»  (IZfteat 
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EPICTETUS  (the  word  means  "  acquired,"  bnt  no  other 
name  has  been  handed  down  for  him)  was,  according  to  the 
received  account,  bom  at  Eierapolis,  a  town  in  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Phtygta.  Uis  life  extends  between  a  date 
slightly  anterior  and  a  date  slightly  posterior  to  the  second 
£alf  of  the  Ist  century  ji.D.  WhUe  young,  he  waa  one  of 
the  slaves  of  Epaphroditns,  a  freedman  and  courtier  of  the 
emperor  Nero;  and  while  in  that  position,  he  managed 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  Mnsonius  Bufos,  an  important 
and  esteemed  teacher  of  the  Stoical  system  durii^  tiie  reigns 
of  Nero  atid  Vespasian.  Epictotus  waa  lame — whemer 
from  birth  or  in  oonsequeuce  of  an  accident  or  of  bis 

.  owner's  cruelty  is  unknown ;  he  waa  also  of  vreakly  health. 
That  lie  was  a  free  man  in  the  later  part  of  his  life  is 
evident,  but  the  means  by  which  hia  liberty  was  obteined 
are  unrecorded.  In  the  days  of  Domitian  he  was  one  of 
the  recognised  votaries  and  perhaps  professora  of  philo- 
sophy ;  and  in  the  year  90,  when  that  emperor,  irriteted 
by  the  support  and  encouragement  which  the  -opposition 
to  his  tyranny  found  amongat  the  adherente  of  Stoicism, 
iaened  an  edict  to  all  pbilosopheis  to  quit  Rome,  Epictetna 
was  amongst  those  who  withdrew  into  the  provinces.  For 
the  rest  of  his  life'  he  settled  at  Nieopolts,  a  town  of 
Bontbera  Epirus,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  tiie  battle  of 
Actium.  Oiisre  for  several  years  he  liVbd,  and  teught  by 
close  earnest  personal  address  and  conversation.  Accoid< 
ing'to  some  autfaoritiee  he  lived  tuto  the  time  of  Hadrian ; 
he  himself  mentions  the  coinage  of  the  emperor  Trt^jan. 

'  His  contemporaries  and  the  next  generation  held  hia  charao- 
ter  and  teaching  in  high  honour.  According  to  Lnoian, 
the  earthenware  lamp  which  bad  belonged  to  the  sage  waa 
bought  by  an  enthusiastic  relio-hnnteif  for  3000  draohmas. 
He  was  never  married.  He  wrote  nothing ;  but  much  of 
his  tearhing  was  token  down  with  affectionate  care  by  hia 
pupil  Flavins  Arrianus,  the  historian  of  Alexander  tha 
Qreat,  and  is  preserved  in  two  treatisea,  of  the  larger  of 
whicl^  called  the  Ditcourtet  of  I^nei«tua  ('Enxr^rov  Amrptr 
0at)t  four  books  are  etill  extant  The  other  treatise  is  a 
shmrter  and  has  been  a  more  popular  work,  the  Mtuutai  or 
*Ey}(tiplBuiv.  It  contains  in  an  aphoristic  form  the  main 
doctrinea  of  the  longer  work.  There  exists  a  tolerably 
extensive  commentary  on  the  Manual  by  Simpliciu. 

The  phihMK^y  of  Epictetna  is  stamped  vrith  an  intensely 
practical  character,  and  exhibito  a  high  ideaUstio  type  of 
morality.  He  ia  an  earnest,  sometimes  stem  and  some> 
times  pathetio  preaeher  of  righteonsnees,  who  deepisee  the 
mere  graces  of  a  litenuy  and  rhetorical  lecturer  and  the 
subtleUes  ^  an  abatmae  logic;   Ha  hai  no  patience  with 

•mereantiquarianstndyoftheStoioalwritan.  1%eproblttik 
of  how  life  ii  to  be  carried  oni  well  ia  the  one  qnsstion 
wluch  throws  all  other  inquiriea  into  the  diad^  "  When 
yon  enter  the  school  of  the  pUloaopher,  ya  mter  the  room 
of  a  stti^eon ;  and  as  ye  are  not  whole  whm  y«  oome  hv 
ya  cannot  leate  it  witii  •  amilek  but  with  pain."  Tnw 
•duoaUon  liea  in  kaming  to  widi  tidngi  to  be  aa  thqy 
actually  axe :  it  lies  in  leuning  to  ^''Hngufih  iriiat  ia  our 
own  from  what  doea  not  belong  to  u.  But  tlisn  ia  csily 
one  thing  which  ia  fnlty  our  own,->-4hat  ii,  onr  will  or 
purpose.  Qod,  acting  aa  »  good  Idng  and  a  tnw  father, 
has  given  us  a  will  which  eannot  be  zeatntued,  cinnpeUec^ 
or  thwarted;  he  has  put  it  wh<dly  in  our  own  power,  h> 
that  even  he  himself  has  no  power  to  cheek  or  oontntl  it 
Nothing  external,  neither  death  nor  exile  nor  pain  nor  any 
such  thin&.ia  ever  the  eanae  of  onr  acting  or  not  acting  ; 
the  sole  trae  oauso  lies  in  our  opinions  and  judgmenta. 
Nothing  can  ever  force  us  to  act  against  our  will ;  if  w* 
are  conquered,  it  isbecausswe  have  willed  to  be  conquered. 
And  thus,  although  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  ideas 
that  present  thenuelvea  to  onr  conacionsaeM,  we  are  jb^C 
lately  and  without  siqr  nodifioatibii  re^cnsiUa  Siss  ttd» 
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way  in  wMcli  we  use  Uiem.  Nothing  ta  ours  besides  onr 
wilL  And  the  diriue  law  which  bids  us  keep  fast  what 
is  oar  own  forbids  ub  to  make  any  claim  to  what  ia  not 
,  oure ;  and  wliile  enjoiniDg  us  to  make  oae  of  whatever  ie 
givea  to  us,  it  bids  us  not  long  after  what  has  not  been 
given.  "  Two  maximB,"  he  eays,  *'  we  must  ever  bear  in 
mind, — that  apart  from  the  will  there  u  nothing  either 
good  or  bad,  and  that  wo  must  not  try  to  anticipate  or  direct 
events,  but  merely  acco^jt  them  with  intelligence."  We 
must,  in  shcrt,  resign  ourselves  to  whatever  fate  and  fortune 
bring  to  us,  believing,  as  the  first  article  of  onr  creed,  that 
there  ia  a  god,  whose  thought  direoti  the  ttuiverse,  and 
that  not  merely  in  our  acta,  but  even  in  onr  thooghta  and 
plans,  we  cannot  escape  bin  eye.  In  the  world,  according 
to  Epictetus,  the  true  position  of  man  is  that  of  me'mber 
of  a  great  systeiu,  which  comprehend*  Qod  and  men. 
Each  human  being  is  thns  a  citiien  of  two  cities.  ■  He  is 
in  the  first. instance  a  citisen  of  his  own  nation  or  commm- 
wealth  ia'a  comer  of  the  world;  but  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  great  oity  of  gods  and  men,  whereof  the  city  poli- 
tical is  only  a  copy  in  miniature.  AU  men  are  the  sods 
of  God,  and  kindred  in  nature  with  the  divinity.  For 
man  though  a  member  io  the  system  of  the  world  is  more 
than  a  merely  subeervi^t  or  instrumental  part ;  he  has  also 
within  him  a  principle  which  can  guida  and  understand 
tha  movement  of  all  the  members ;  he  can  enter  into  the 
method  of  divine  adminirtration,  and  thns  can  learn— and 
It  li  the  acme  of  hia  learning — the  will  of  God,  'which  ia 
tbe  will  of  natnre.  Man,  said  the  Stoie,  ia  a  rational^ 
animal;  and  in  virtae  of  that  rationality  lie  b  oeithw  leaa 
nor  worse  than  tbe  gods,  for  the  ma^tude  (tf  reason  is 
estimated  not  by  l»ngth  nor  by  height,  bat  by  its  judg- 
ments. Each  man  has  within  him  a  goardian  tpiiH,  a  god 
within  him,  who  never  sleeps  j  bo  that  even  in  darkness 
and  solitude  we  are  never  alone^  beeansa  Ckxl  is  within, 
and  car  guardian  spirtt.  The  body  which  acoompflaiss  ns 
is  not  Btrictly  speaking  onra  ;  it  h  ^P°°'  thin^  which 
belongs  to  the  things  onfende  as.  Bat  by  reason  we  am 
ths  muters  of  those  ideaa  and  aj^warancea  which  preeent 
i '  ,i:;clveB  from  without ;  we  can  eombina  tham,  and  aya- 
f  :.\.\z%  and  can  set  up  in  onrsdvea  an  order  of  ideaa 
cc.f.^ponding  with  the  order  of  natarei 

file  natural  instinot  of  animated  life,  to  which  man  also 
ia  originally  sutyect,  is  self-preservation  and  self-interest. 
Bnt  men  are  ao  ordered  and  constituted  that  the  individual 
cannot  secure  his  own  interests  nolens  he  contribnte  to  the 
common  welfare  We  are  bound  np  by  the  law  of  natnre 
vtith  the  whole  fabric  of  the  world.  T^M  aim  of  the  philo- 
sopher therefore  is  to  reach  the  position  (tf  a  mind  which 
embraces  the  whole  world  in  its  view, — to  grow  into  the 
mind  of  Qod  and  to  make  the  will  of  nature  onr  own. 
Such  a  sago  agrees  in  bia  thought  with  Qod;  he  no  longer 
blames  either  Ood  or  man ;  he  fails  of  nothing  which  he 
purposes  and  falls  in  with  no  misfortune  unprepared ;  he 
indulges  neither  in  anger  nor  envy  nor  jealousy;  he  ia 
leaving  manhood  for  godhead,  and  in  his  dead  body  his 
thoughts  are  concerned  about  his  fellowship  with  Qod. 

Tli3  hintorical  modeb  to  which  Epictetus  reverts  are 
Dio^ciica  and  Eocratea.  But  he  frequently  describes  an 
idcil  character  of  a  miiiiouary  sage,  the  perfect  Stoic— or, 
&3  ha  calls  him,  the  Cynic.  "  The  Cynic,  "  he  says,  "  ia  a 
messenger  Boot  from  Qnd  to  men  to  show  thorn  the  error 
of  thoir  ways  about  good  and  evil,  and  how  they  eeefc  good 
and  evil  where  they  cannot  be  found."  Thia  miseionary 
has  neither  country  nor  home  nor  land  nor  slave;  his  bed 
is  the  groond  ;  he  is  without  wife  or  child ;  his  only  man- 
sion is  the  earth  and  eky  and  a  shabby  cloak.  It  must 
be  that  he  suffer  stripes  ;  and  being  beaten,  he  moat  love 
those  who  beat  him  as  if  be  wore  a  father  or  a  brother. 
He  must  be  perfectly  unambarrasBed  in  the  Bsnrica  of  Ood, 


not  bound  by  the  common  ties  of  life,  nor  entangled  hj 
relationships,  which  if  be  tiansgressca  he  will  lose  the 
character  of  a  man  of  honour,  while  if  he  opholda  then 
he  will  cease  to  be  the  messenger,  watchman,  and  herald 
of  the  gods.  The  perfect  man  thus  described  will  not  be 
angry  with  the  wrong-do£r ;  he  will  only  pity  his  erricg 
brother ;  for  anger  in  Euch  a  case  would  only  betray  that 
he  too  thought  the  wrong-doer  gained  a  snbotantial  bleK- 
ing  by  his  wrongful  act,  instead  uf  bein^  as  he  is,  atteiljr 
ruined. 

The  best  edition  d  iht  worlu  of  Fpletetiu  b  that  bj  Selinif 
hBximT  In  i  vols.  8to,  1799-1800.  There  ara  tt  laait  t«o  EaglUi 
trsnilation*,— u  old  one  by  EUabtth  Cartar,  and  a  reoest  vmim 

by  Oeorge  Long.  (V.  W.) 

EPICUBUS,  the  founder  of  the  Epiourean  school  of 
philosophy,  was  bom  in  the  end  of  342  or  the  beginning 
of  341  Rc,  sevsn  years  after  the  death  of  Plata  Hii 
father  Nccclcs  belonged  to  Gargettoa,  one  of  the  snuD 
villages  of  Attica,  but  had  settled  in  Semoe,  nut  btei 
than  352,  as  one  of  the  colonists  eent  out  by  t>« 
Athenian  state  after  the  conquest  of  the  island  hj 
Timotheus  in  366.  In  Samos,  and  also  at  Teos,  Epicora 
passed  the  early  years  of  his  life,  probably  aauetiBg 
his  father,  who  was  a  common  schoolmaster,  poasiUj, 
too,  assisting  his  mother  Archeatrata  in  the  practica 
of  her  witchcraft — if  ws  may  believe  doabtful  tsJia 
At  the  age  of  18  he  went  to  Athena,  where  the  FlslMiie 
school  was  flourishing  under  the  lead  of  Xenocrate^  and 
which  Aristotle  had  recently  quitted  tut  Chalcia  to  avoid  ai 
indictment  for  impietj.  Hub  visit  to  Athens,  howenr, 
was  a  abort  one,  for  in  tbe  next  year  (323)  Antipater  the 
Macedonian  puniehed  the  Athenians  iac  their  ineipiaBt 
revolt  by  banishing  abont  12,000  of  the  poortt  oitiMaBto 
distant  shorea.  It  waa  in  oonneetitm  with  thia  erenl  thit 
Epioorua  jdned  hia  fhUiw,  who  was  now  located  at 
Oolophtm,  It  aeema  poBsibla  that  before  thia  tima-ha  hi 
listened  to  soma  leotureB  from  Nauaii^iaiiea,  a  DamoeritaiB 
I^iikBopher— perhapa  alio  from  otham— bnk  Hhm  » littli 
reaaoi  to  snppoaa  that  he  waa  mndi  batter  than  a  pet^ 
teacher  like  his  father.  The  fifBt  awakening  v(  die  ^uOa- 
aophie  api^t  was  aeen,  it  is  aaid,  when  ha  naked  his  teacher, 
as  they  read  together  in  Hesiod  how  diaos  was  Uie  firt 
of  all  things,  "  What  then  preoaded  chaos  t "  BtimnlalBl 
further  by  the  perusal  of  some  writings  of  Democritn^ 
Epicurus  began  to  formnlate  a  doctrine  of  his  own ;  ami 
at  Hitytene  and  Lampeacns,  where  he  spent  eereaal 
years,  he  gradually  gathered  round  him  several  disoiplM 
who  adopted  his  views  with  enthusiasm.  In  307,  tke 
year  in  which  Demetrius  Polioroetea  entered  Athena  aatl 
restored  to  it  an  at  least  nominal  freedom,  Epicuna 
returned  to  that  city,  which  had  now  for  a  century  and  t 
half  been  the  recognized  head-gnarterB  of  Greek  philosofdiy. 
Half  his  life  was  past;  for  the  remaining  thirty-six  yean  be 
continued  at  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  visita 
to  bis  friends  in  Ionia.  Tbe  scene  uf  hia  philoeophic  life 
and  teaching  waa  a  garden  which  he  bought  at  the  coat  of 
about  £S00  (80  minte).  There  he  passed  bis  days  as  the 
loved  and  venerated  brad  of  a  remarkable  aodety,  socb  bi 
the  ancient  world  had  never  seen.  Amongst  the  number 
were  Metrodoma,  a  bosom-friend  of  more  energetic  tempM- 
amont  than  Epicurus ;  during  their  acquaintance,  whick 
lasted  till  the  death  of  Metrodorua  Bcven  yeaim  before  bii 
friend,  they  only  parted  company  for  the  apace  of  six  montfaa 
Timocrates,  a  brother  of  Metrodoma,  was  another  member; 
80  were  Folyxnus,  a  fair-minded  and  studious  man,  Her^u^ 
chns,  a  eon  of  poor  parents,-  who  sncceeded  Epicnraa  as 
chief  of  the  school,  Leontens,  and  othera  Nor  WMt 
women  absent  from  Uie  philoaophio  eoteria.  ThMniata  fta 
wife  of  Leonteus,  waa  a  friofiS'  and^coihi|po«jdant  of 
Epicunu;  Uomen^tiffit&etb^^WUel^Ud  mAhod  a 
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alter  of  Metrodonu ;  anil  Hetrodonu  himself  had  as  his 
eutsort  liOOQUon,  once  a  heUera  in  AtheDs,  but  now  the 
mother  of  a  boy  and  girl,  for  whose  velfare  Epicurus 
made  special  proTision  in  .his  will  That  these  vere  not 
tba  only  ladies  in  the  society  is  possible  enough,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  relations  between  the  sezee — ^in  this  pro- 
totype of  Rabelais's  Abbey  of  TheUme— were  not  entirely 
wliat  is  termed  Platonic.  Bnt  there  is  on  the  other  hand 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  tales  of  licentiousness  which  ill- 
tempered  opponents  circnlated  regarding  the  society  of  the 
garden  an  groundless.  The  stories  of  the  Stoics,  who 
■ooght  occasionally  to  refute  the  views  of  Epieurtis  by  an 
appeal  to  his  alleged  antecedents  and  habits,  were  no  donbt 
in  the  main,  as  Diogenes  Laertlus  says,  the  stories  of 
nuniacs.  Tlie  genetsj  charges  against  him  which  they 
ffldeaToared  to  substantiate  by  forged  letters  need  not 
count  for  mnch.  Even  Trhen  they  tried  to  show  that  he 
WIS  not  a  citizen  with  full  rights,  that  he'  was  a  plagiarist 
of  other  men's  wisdom,  a  correspondent  of  ladies  whom 
the  aristocracy  of  the  period  held  of  dubious  rank,  an 
ignoramns,  and  a  scandalous  and  abusive  critic  of  his 
epponents,  they  only  exaggerated  what,  if  tnie,  was  not  bo 
luuioDs  u  they  wished  it  to  appear.  Against  them  trust- 
worthy anthorities  testified  to  his  general  and- remarkable 
cnaiaiMataness ;  they  pointed  to  the  atatuee  which  the  dty 
had  nisect  in  hii  bononr,  and  above  aU  to  the  ntuuben  « 
Ui  biendi,  who  were  man^  enough  to  fill  whole  cities. 

Ihe  node  of  life  in  hu  eommnnity  was  plain.  The 
general  drink  was  water,  and  the  food  barley  bread  j  half  a 
pint  of  wine  was  held  an  ample  allowance,  "Send  me^** 
«qi  E^enms  to  a  oorrespondent,  "  send  me  snne  Pytiuuan 
aeeai^  so  that,  should  I  choose,  I  may  &re  snmptnowly.* 
But  dtoogh  they  lived  together,  Epicnma  would  IU| 
ioK  friends  throw  all  their  property  into  the  omimoastoek ; 
tba^  he  ranariud,  would  imply  distrust  of  dieir  own  and 
ethos'  good  resolutions.  The  company  was  held  in  unity 
fay  fhe  siren-Jihe  charms  of  his  personality,  and  hj  the  tree 
•odaHfy  which  ha  inculcated  and  exemplified.  Though 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  warm  affection  for  his  countrymen, 
ft  was  as  human  beings  brought  into  contact  with  him,  and 
not  as  members  of  a  pollti^  body,  that  he  preferred  to 
i^fard  them.  He  never  entered  publio  life.  Bis  kindli- 
neas  extended  even  to  his  slaves;  raie  of  whan,  wuned 
U otise,  was  a  brother  in  philosophy. 

Epicurus  died  of  etone  in  270  B.a  In  b  letter  to  a 
friend,  he  speaks  of  the  pleasure  afforded  to  him  in  his 
soffeiiogs  the  remembrance  of  hvppy  hours  spent  in 
reasoning  on  the  questions  philosophy.  He  passed 
away  bidding  his  friends  keep  in  mind  the  doctrines  he 
had  taoght  Uiem.  By  his  will  he  left  his  property,  con- 
sisting <^  the  garden,  a  house  in  Melite  (the  south-west 
quarter  of  Athuis),  and  apparently  some  funds  beaidee,  to 
two  trustees  for  behoof  of  hb  society,  and  for  the  special 
interest  of  some  youthful  membera.  The  garden  was  aet 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  school ;  the  house  became  the 
house  of  Hermarchus  and  his  fellow-philosophers  during 
his  life-time.  The  surplus  proceeds  of  the  property  were 
forther  to  be  applied  to  maintain  a  yearly  offering  in  com- 
nemoiation  of  his  departed  father,  mother,  and  brothen, 
to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  celebrating  hia  own  birth- 
day every  year  on  the  7th  Gamelion,  and  for  a  social 
glaring  of  the  sect  on  the  20th  of  every  month  in 
hooonr  (rf  himself  and  Hetrodorua.  Besides  similar  tributes 
ta  honour  of  his  brothers  and  Folyssnns,  he  directed  the 
tnutees  to  be  guardiansvf  the  son  of  Polyeuua  and  the  son 
«f  Vetrod(miB;  whilst  the  daughter  of  the  last-mentioned 
Wu  to  be  married  by  the  gnardian  to  some  member  of 
iiu>  Bodety  who  should  be  approved  of  by  Hermarchus, 
Ris  four  slaves,  three  men  and  one  woman,  were  left  th«r 
freedom.   His  boolM  passed     to  HexmaMhna. 
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Epicurus  was  a  voluminous  writer, — the  author,  it  is 
said,  of  about  300  worka.  He  had  a  style  and  vocabulary 
of  his  own.  His  chief  aim  in  writing  was  plainness  and 
intelligibility,  but  his  want  of  order  and  of  logical  preci' 
aion  considerably  thwarted  the  realization  of  his  purpoesL 
He  pretended  to  have  read  little,  and  to  be  the  original 
architect  of  hif  own  system,  and  the  claim  was  no  doubt 
on  the  whole  tru&  But  he  had  read  Democritus,  and  it  is 
said  AnaxGgoras  and  Archelaus  were  also  amongst  his 
more  favcitrite  philoaophical  authors.  Hia  works,  it  is 
eaid,  were  full  of  repetition, — which  was  natnral  enough ; 
and  critic  profess  to  have  found  in  them  aome  vulgarities 
of  language  and  faults  of  style.  But  at  any  rate  they 
were  read  and  remembered,  his  pupils  got  them  by  heart, 
and  to  the  last  era  of  Epicureanism  they  continued  in  full 
authority.  His  chief  work  was  a  treatise  on  nature,  in 
thirty-seven  books,  of  which  fragments  from  about  nine . 
books  have  been  fonnd  in  the  rolls  discovered  at  Hercn- 
lanetun,  along  with  considerable  treatiaes  by  several  of  his 
followers,  and  most  notably  Philodemus.  An  e^tune  of 
his  doctrine  is  contained  in  three  letters  pieserred  by 
Diogenes. 

The  Epicurean  philosophy  is  traditionally  divided  into 
tiie  three  branches  of  logic,  physics,  and  etbi^  But  it 
is  only  as  a  basis  erf  facts  and  principles  for  his  thecny  of 
life  wBt  logical  and  ^ysical  inquiries  find  a  place  at  alL 
Ejaennis  himself  had  not  apparently  shared  in  any  laige 
or  liberal  culture,  and  liis  influence  was  certainly  thrown 
on  the  ude  of  tiiose  who  depreciated  purely  adentifle 
pnrsnita  as  ose^ded  and  misleading.  "  Steer  clear  <rf  aU 
enltor^  was  hia  advice  to  a  yonng  disdple.  la  tiiis*  aTet^ 
non  to  a  pnrefy  or  mainly  int^ectual  tndning  mtj  be 
traced  a  racdl  fnan  the  ntystematio  metaphyaics  itf  Plato 
and  Aiistotlsi  With  tiiesa  writers  the  tendeiuy  was  to 
sacrifice  the  moral  to  fho  intelleetnal— to  sttbodinate  Oe 
laactical  man  to  the  idiikMoplter,  EUdcs  had  been  based 
upon  logic  and  met«iwynea;  more  had  been  done  to  eqdaiii 
the  fonnation  of  a  right  jndgnent  in  matters  of  moralil^ 
than  to  explain  or  promote  >i(^t  action.  But  every-day 
experience  showed  that  no  amotmt  of  meigely  intetleetnal 
study  is  preventive  of  immorality,  and  that  ue  aystematii 
knowledge  of  truth  is  one  thkig  and  xi^  action  It 
another.  It  seemed  to  many  ss  well  as  to  E^cnms  that 
the  philusophy  of  Plato  and  Aiisiutle  led  to.an  aristocracy 
of  intellect,  but  not  to  a  commonwealth  of  happiness  ud 
goodness.  In  this  way  a  reactim  set  in  against  reasoning 
and  speculation ;  people  wanted  to  get  Inck  to  c<nnmon 
sense  and  the  fedin^  of  ordinary  men.  In  the  second 
place,  I^ato  and  Anstoile  had  constructed  their  monl 
theories  on  the  assumption  that  a  state  or  a  dtj  existed 
which  both  showed  in  the  shape  of  its  several  institations  / 
how  the  individual  men  was  expected  to  behave,  and  , 
threatened  him  with  various  penalties  in  ciase  he  attempted  ' 
to  find  ont  a  way  of  action  for  himself.  They  could 
accordingly  give  themselves  the  comparativdy  easy  taak  of 
showing  how  the  individual  could  learn  to  apprehend  and  I 
embody  in  hia  own  conduct  the  moral  law  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  institutions  of  sodety.  But  experience  had 
in  the  time  of  Epicurus  shown  the  temporary  and  artificial 
character  of  the  dvic  form  of  social  Ufa  It  was  necessary 
therefore  for  Epicurus  to  go  back  to  nature  to  find  a  more 
enduring  and  a  wider  foundation  for  ethical  doctrine,  and 
to  decline  the  help  that  might  be  derived  from  a  consider^ 
ation  of  the  existing  form  of  political  union.  It  waa  no 
lees  necessary  to  go  back  from  words  to  reaUtiss,  to  give 
up  reasonings  and  get  at  feelings,  to  test  oonoeptions  and 
arguments  by  a  final  reference  to  the  only  touchstone  of 
truth — to  senaation.  There,  and  there  only,  one  seems  to 
find  a  common  and  a  satisfactory  ground,  supposing  always..  > 
Chat  all  men's  feelings  give  the  same  anawer.    Logic  mWt^ 
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go,  hat  80  alflo  must  the  state,  aa  a  ipecially-privilegsd  and 
eternal  order  of  thingB,  as  anything  more  than  a  eoatriv' 
BDce  serving  cortain  purposes  of  general  ntility. 

To  the  Epicureans  the  elaborate  logia  of  the  Stoics  was 
s  soperflni^.  In  place  of  logic  we  find  canonic,  the 
theory  of  the  tests  of  truth  and  reality.  The  only  oltimate 
canoQ  of  reality  is  sensatioa  and  feeling ;  whatever  we 
feel,  whatem  we  perceive  by  any  sense,  that  we  know  on 
the  moet  certain  evidence  we  can  have  to  be  real,  and  in 
proportion  as  our  feeling  is  clear,  distinct,  and  vivid,  in 
that  proportion  are  we  sore  of  the  reality  of  its  object 
The  truth  of  anything  is  measured  by  its  vivid  and  efTective 
presence  in  consciousness.  But  in>  what  that  vividness 
(hnfrytta)  consists  is  a  question  which  E[dcnnu  does  not 
raises  and  whioh  he  would  no  doubt  have  deemed  eupe^ 
flnoas  qnibbling  over  a  matter  snffioiently  settled  bj  oom- 
&oa  sense.  Besides  oar  sensation^  we  Isani  truth  and 
reality  by  our  preoonoeptioQS  or  ideas  (rpoX'^m).  These 
•re  tiie  fainter  images  produced  by  repeated  sensations, 
the  "idea*"  resulting  from  previous  " impresnons ' — 
■ansations  at  aeeond-lund  at  it  wer^  which  are  stored  up 
in  memoiy,  and  which  a  general  name  serves  to  recall 
These  bear  witnesa  to  reality,  not  because  we  fed  anything 
DOW,  bat  baeanse  we  felt  it  onoe ;  tJuy  are  eensations 
regieteted  in  language,  and  again,  if  need  be^  trana- 
liable  into  immecUata  sensations  or  ponpa  ui  aensatiaii. 
IsMtljf  miitj  is  Touched  fw  by  tbo  imaginative  appre- 
hensions of  tiie  mind  (^amrnjuil  lri/9oXa/)>  immedute 
feelings  of  whteh  the  mind  ia  consoioos  aa  produeed  by 
some  action  ot  its  own.  This  last  canon,  however,  was  of 
dubious  validly.  Epicnreauism  generally  stopped  by  af&nn- 
ing  that  whatever  we  effectively  feel  in  conacionsness  is 
real ;  in  which  sense  Uiey  allow  roEdity  to  the  fandes  of 
the  insane,  the  dreams  of  a  sleeper,  and  those  feelings  by 
which  we  imagine  the  existence  of  beings  of  perfect 
blessedness  and  endless  life.  And  eimilarly,  just  because 
fear,  hope,  and  remembrance  add  to  the  intensity  of  cod> 
acionsnees,  can  the  Epicurean  hold  that  bodily  pain  and 
pleasure  is  a  less  durable  and  important  thing  than  pain 
and  pleasure  of  mind.  Whatever  we  feel  to  affect  us  does 
affect  ns,  and  ia  therefore  rea?.  Error  can  only  anse  be- 
cause we  mix  up  onr  opinions  and  suppositiona  with  what 
we  aotnally  feel  Tht  Epicurean  canonic  is  a  rejeotion  of 
loffo ;  it  sticks  fast  to  the  one  point  that  "  sensation  is 
sensation,"  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  made  of  it  Sensa- 
tion, it  says,  is  unreasoning  ^iXoyot);  it  must  be  accepted, 
and  not  criticised.  Reasonmg  can  only  come  in  to  put 
aensationa  together,  and  to  pcunt  out  Iiow  they  aeverally 
contribute  to  human  wdfare;  it  does  not  make  them, 
and  oaonot  alter  them.  ' 

In  the  Epicurean  physics  we  have  two  parts, — a  general 
metaphysio  an^  psychology,  and  a  special  explanation  of 
particuJar  phenomena  of  nstur&  It  is  in  this  department 
that  we  find  exempUfled  the  method  of  the  foundw.  That 
mrthod  consists  in  argument  hf  analogy  i  we  ^ply  the 
proeeaa  which  we  have  leuned  in  some  familiar  inatanca 
to  ei^ain  and  latlooalin  fm  onr  own  aati^aotion  aome 
obaoufa  and  distant  prooess  which  we  do  not  understand. 
It  la  an  attempt  to  make  tiie  phenomena  <rf  nature  intelli- 
gible to  ns  by  r^iardingthem  aa  instances  on  a  grand  aoale 
of  what  we  are  uieady  bmiliar  with  on  a  ama^  This  is 
what  Epicurus  calls  explaining  what  we  do  not  see  by 
what  we  do  aeai  It  anpposes  na  to  know  and  eompre- 
hmd  what  we  are  familiar  wiO,  and  assume!  that  to 
•ipihibi  ia  to  substitute  a  process  with  which  we  are  at 
himie  fat  one  idndi  we  cannot  penetrate,  bnt  which,  with- 
out oontradicting  any  of  the  phenomena,  may  be  conceived 
to  take  place  in  a  similar  way. 

In  physioa  Epienms  founded  upon  Democritus,  and  his 
diieC  ingeot  wu  to  aboliah  the  dualism  between  mind  and 
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matter  which  is  so  eassntial  a  point  in  the  syttemi  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  All  thai  exists^  says  Epicnru^  is 
corporeal  (r&  tov  lim  trZfui) ;  the  intangible  is  non-eristent, 
or  empty  space.  If  a  thing  exists  it  must  be  felt;  and  to 
be  felt  it  most  exert  resistance.  But  all  things  are  not 
intangible  which  our  senses  are  not  subtle  Enough  to 
detect  We  must  indeed  accept  our  feelings;  but  we  most 
also  believe  much  which  ia  not  directly  tc::ti£ed  by  scDea- 
tioo,  if  only  it  does  not  contravene  our  sensatians  and 
corves  to  explain  phenomena.  The  fundamental  pc^jtolatet 
of  Epicureanism  are  atoms  and  the  void.  We  maei  believe, 
according  to  him,  that  space  is  mfinite,  and  that  there  h 
an  illimitable  multitude  of  indesbmctible,  indivisible,  and 
absolutely  compact  atoma  in  pemetual  motion  in  this  il- 
limitable spacck  These  atoms;  differing  only  in  eize,  figure^ 
and  weighs  are  perpetually  moving  with  equal  velocities 
but  at  a  rata  far  surpassing  onr,  conceptions  ;  as  they  movs^ 
they  are  for  ever  giving  rise  to  new  wcvlds;  sad  these 
worlds  are  perpetually  ten^ug  towarda  diasdutira,  and 
towards  a  fresh  series  of  creations.  This  universe  of  ovia 
is  only  one  saotioa  out  of  the  innumerable  worlds  hi  in- 
finite space ;  -othu  worlds  may  present  qntema  veiy 
different  from  the  arrangement  of  aun,  moon,  and  stent 
whioh  we  see  in  this.  IHie  aoul  of  man  is  milj  •  finer 
apeoiea  of  body,  spread  throughout  the  whole  aggtegatioD 
whioh  we  term  hu  bodily  fnma  Like  a  warm  hreith, 
it  pervades  the  human  structure  and  works  with  it;  nor 
could  it  act  as  it  does  in  perception  uuIms  it  were  corporesL 
The  various  processes  of  sense,  notably  vision,  are  explained 
on  the  principles  of  materialism.  From  the  surfaces  of 
all  objects  there  are  continually  flowing  thin  filmy  imsgea 
exactly  copying  the  solid  body  whence  they  originate; 
and  these  images  by  direct  impact  on  the  organism  prodacs 
(we  need  not  care  to  ask  how)  the  phenomena  of  visioiL 
Epicurus  in  this  way  explains  vision  by  substitnting  for 
the  apparent  action  of  a  body  at  a  distanoe  a  dir^  contact 
of  inuge  and  organ.  But  without  following  the  expbtta- 
tion  mto  the  details  in  which  it  revels,  it  may  be  euougk 
to  say  that  the  whole  hypothesis  is  but  an  attempt  to 
exclude  the  occult  conception  of  action  at  a  distance;  and 
snbstitata  a  familiar  phenomenon. 

This  tendectial  character  of  the  Epicurean  physics 
becomes  more  palpable  when  we  look  at  his  modo  of 
rendering  particular  phenomena  intelligible.  His  purpoH 
is  to  eliminate  all  ideas  by  whioh  the  grander  phenomena 
of  natnre  are  populariy  attributed  to  Divine  interference. 
That  there  are  gods  Epicurus  never  drcama  of  denying; 
the  feelings  of  human  nature  are  too  vivid  which  praieiit 
to  ojir  mind's  eye  beings  of  perfect  bleesednea  snd 
unbroken  tranquillity  But  these  gods  have  not  on  th«r 
shoulders  tiie  burden  of  npholdiog  ard  governing  the 
world.  They  are  themselves  the  products  of  the  cvder  of 
nature, — a  higher  species  than  humanly,  but  not  the 
rulers  of  mao,  neither  the  makers  nor  the  upholders  <i  the 
world.  Han  ahould  worship  them,  but  his  worship  is  the 
reverence  due  to  the  ideals  of  perfect  bleasedneas ;  it  ought 
not  to  be  inspired  either  by  hope  or  fear.  To  pmveot 
all  reference  of  the  more  potent  phenomen*  at  nature  to 
divine  action  Epieuma  rationaUna  the  processes  of  ths 
cosmos.  Ho  imaginee  all  poauUe  phuis  or  hypotheses, 
not  actualljr  contradicted  onr  experience  of  &miUsr 
events,  which  will  repreaent  in  an  intdUgible  way  the 
processea  of  astronomy  end  meteorology.  When  two  ot 
more  modes  of  aocounting  for  a  |>henomBna  are  evnally 
admissible  as  not  direotiy  contradicted  by  known  dieao- 
mena,  it  seems  to  Epicurus  almoat  a  retom  to  the  dd 
mythological  habit  of  mind  when  a  savant  aaserfe  that  the 
real  cause  is  one  and  only  one.  TbvM,  after  ssvcid 
hypothetical  aooonnts  of  how  thnoder  mu  be  Imnght 
aboul^  he  adds,  '<  ^Si^Hdec  a^^MO^^iS  in  vmag 
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other  vayt ;  only  let  tu  havs  no  myths  of  divine  action. 
To  aaaign  only  a  single  eaoae  for  these  phenomsna,  when 
the  facts  famUiar  to  tu  soggest  scTeral,  is  insane,  and  is 
juBt  the  absuFd  conduct  to  be  expected  from  people  who 
dabble  in  the  ranities  of  astronomy."  We  need  not  be 
too  curious  to  inquire  how  tbeae  celestial  phenomena 
actually  do  come  about ;  we  can  leam  how  they  might  have 
been  produced,  and  to  go  farther  is  to  trenca  on  ground 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  knovledga. 

Thus,  if  Epjcunis  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  mythology, 
he  objects  no  less  to  the  doctrine  of  an  inevitable  fate,  a 
necessary  order  of  things  unchangeable  and  sapreme  over 
the  human  will  "  Better  were  it,"  he  says,  "  to  accept 
all  tfae  legends  of  the  gods  than  to  make  ourselves  slaves 
to  the  fate  of  the  natural  philosophers."  Fatalism,  which 
wae  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  seemed  to  Epicurus  no  less 
deadly  a  foe  of  man's  true  welfare  than  popular  supersti- 
tion. Eveu  in  the  movement  of  the  atoms  he  introduces  a 
sodden  change  of  direction,  which  is  supposed  to  render 
tteir  aggregation  easier,  and  to  break  the  even  law 
of  destiny.  So,  in  the  sphere  of  human  action,  Epicurus 
would  allow  of  no  absolutely  contrulHng  necessity.  There 
is  mnch  in  our  circumstances  that  springs  from  mere 
chance,  but  it  does  not  overmaster  man.  With  a  latent 
optimism,  Epicurus  asserts  that,  though  there  are  evils  in 
the  world,  still  their  domination  is  brief  at  the  height, 
•od  there  are  many  consoling  circumstances  ;  while,  on  the 
cdier  hand,  it  is  easy  to  attain  the  maximum  of  pleasure. 
fHis  sphere  of  man's  action  is  marked  by  self -determina- 
tion, he  need  own  no  master.  "Better,"  he  says,  "is 
tfae  misfortune  of  the  man  who  has  planned  his  way  wisely, 
than  the  prosperity  of  him  who  has  devised  foolishly." 
In  ia^  it  is  only  when  we  assume  for  man  this  indepen- 
dence of  the  gods  and  of  fatality  that  the  Epicurean  theory 
of  life  becomes  possible.  It  assumes  that  man  can,  like 
Uls  gods,  withdraw  himself  out  of  reach  of  all  external 
infiosncea,  and  thus,  as  a  sage,  "  live  like  a  god  among 
men,  leeing  that  the  man  is  in  no  wise  like  a  mortal 
enatim  wb>  lives  in  undying  blessedness."  And  this  p»- 
MDt  Ufa  ia  the  only  one.  With  one  consent  Epicureanism 
preadieB  diat  the  death  of  the  body  is  the  end  of  every- 
tUng  for  man,  and  hence  tha  other  world  haa  lost  all  its 
tariDTs  aa  veil  as  all  its  hopeai 

Tha  at^tnd)  of  Epicurus  in  this  whole  mattw  ia  antago- 
niBtio  fo  acbnoe.  Tht  idea  of  a  systematic  enchainment  of 
phswMnena,  ia  which  each  is  conditioned  by  every  other, 
and  nono  can  he  taken  in  isolation  and  explained  apart 
from  the  teati  was  foreign  to  hid  mind.  When  that  idea 
is  embraced,  then  obnously  the  whole  group  of  phenomena 
most  he  taken  into  account  in  datemuniDg  whether  any 
bypotbesia  wiU  serve  to  explun  a  detached  aeetion.  But 
so  little  was  the  scientific  conception  of  Uie  solar  system 
hmtliar  to  Epicurus  that  he  could  reproach  the  astronomers, 
beeaose  their  account  of  an  eclipse  represented  things  other- 
wise than  as  they  appear  to  the  senses,  and  could  declare 
that  the  sun  and  stars  wore  jast  as  large  as  they  seemed 
tewL 

Hie  moral  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  the  heir  of  the 
Cyrenaio  doctrine  that  pleasure  is  the  good  thing  in  life. 
Neither  sect,  it  may  be  added,  advocated  senauality  pure 
snd  unfeigned, — the  Epicurean  least  of  alL  By  pleasure 
Epicurus  meant  both  more  and  less  than  the  Cyrenaics. 
To  the  Cyrenaics  pleasure  was  of  moments ;  to  Epicurus 
it  extended  as  a  habit  of  mind  through  life.  To  the 
CTTeoaics  pleasure  was  something  active  and  positive;  to 
Epicurus  it  was  rather  negative,— tranquillity  more  t^ian 
vigorous  enjoyment.  The  test  of  true  pleasure,  according 
to  Epicurus,  is  the  removal  and  absorption  of  all  that 
gives  pain ;  it  implies  freedom  from  pain  of  body  and 
fton  trouble  of  mind.    The  happinesa  of  tbe  Epicnraai: 
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was,  it  might  almost  seem,  a  grave  and  solemn  pleasure — 
a  quiet  iftiohtmaive  ease  of  heart,  hut  not  exuherance 
and  excitement  The  Cyrenaio  was  a  buoyant  and  self' 
reliant  nature,  who  lived  in  die  light  of  a  grander  day 
in  Greece ;  and  he  plucked  pleasures  carelessly  and  lightly 
from  the  brees  in  Uie  garden  of  life  as  he  passed  throngb 
on  his  journey,  without  anxiety  for  the  future,  or  regret 
for  tbe  past.  The  sage  of  Epicureanism  is  a  rational 
and  reflective  seeker  for  happiness,  who  balances  the  claims 
of  each  pleasure  against  tbe  evils  that  may  possibly  ensue, 
and  treads  the  path  of  enjoyment  cautiously,  as  befits  "s 
sober  reason  which  inquires  diligently  into  the  grounds  of 
acting  or  refraining  from  action,  and  which  banishes  those 
prejudices  from  which  spring  the  chief  perturbation  of  the 
soul."  Prudential  wisdom  is  therefore  the  only  means  by 
which  a  truly  happy  life  may  be  attained ;  it  is  thus  the 
chief  excellence,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  virtues.  It 
is,  in  fact,  says  Epicurus, — in  language  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  that  of  Aristotle  on  the  same  topic — "a 
more  precious  power  than  philosophy."  Pleasure  still 
remains  the  end ;  but  the  natural  instinct  which  prompts 
to  take  any  opportunity  of  enjoyment  is  held  in  check  by 
the  reflection  on  consequences.  The  reason  or  intdlect 
is  introduced  to  measure  pleasures — to  balance  possible 
pleasures  and  pains — to  conetruct  a  scheme  in  which 
pleasnres  are  tbe  materials  of  a  happy  life.  Feeling,  which 
Epicurus  declared  to  be  the  means  of  determidiog  what  is 
good,  is  subordinated  to  a  reason  which  adjudicates  between 
competing  pleasures  with  tbe  view  of  securing  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  and  body.  But  to  do  so  is  no  easy  task ; 
it  makes  the  search  for  pleasure  almost  an  impoaeibility. 
Epicurus  is  more  clearly  in  the  right  when  he  expatiates 
on  the  necessary  interdependence  of  virtne  and  happiness : 
"We  cannot  live  pleasantly  without  living  wisely  and 
nobly  and  righteously"  Virtue  is  at  least  a  means  of 
happiness,  though  apart  from  that  it  is  no  good  in  itself 
any  more  than  mere  sensual  eojoymenta,  which  are  good 
only  because  they  may  eometinus  serve  to  aeoaxe  health  ot 
body  and  tranquillity  of  mind. 

The  theory  of  Epicoma  has  no  drect  ntilitatian  taa». 
Its  aim  ia  the  happineaa  of  Uie  iDdividuaL  Bnt  ita  selfish- 
ness is  tempered  by  friendship.  The  only  dntifla  which. 
Epicurus  recognises  are  those  which  have  been  freely 
accepted  on  rational  grounds,  not  from  the  eominilnon  «f 
appetite  ot  of  oirounutanoes.  Una  the  ideal  of,  Epunnan 
society  was  the  friendly  circle.  The  family  and  th» 
state  imposed,  as  he  thought,  oUigationa  whum  lessened 
the  independence  of  man,  and  subjected  him  to  externals. 
'*  The  sage,"  he  says,  **  will  not  marry  and  beget  children,, 
nor  will  he  t^e  part  in  atate  affairs.  Though  holding 
but  little  hy  many  conventionalities,  he  will  not  assume  a 
cynical  or  stoical  indifference  to  others ;  be  will  not  form 
hard  and  fast  judgments ;  he  will  not  believe  all  sinners  to 
be  equally  depraved,  nor  all  sagea  equally  wise."  Friend- 
ship—like the  state  in  its  first  origin— is  based  npon 
utility;  but  in  it  our  relstions  are  less  forced;  and  though 
its  motive  be  utihty,  still  one  must  he^n  the  good  work 
of  well-doing,  even  as  the  husbandman  first  bestowa  hii 
labour  and  wealth  upon  the  soil  from  which  he  hopes  ore 
day  to  receive  fruit  in  return. 

Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Epicurus  we  hear  of  the  vait 
numbers  of  his  friends,  not  merely  in  Greece,  but  in  Asia 
and  Egypt  The  crowds  of  Epicureans  were  a  standing^ 
enigma  to  the  adherents  of  less  popular  sects.  Cicero 
pondered  over  the  fact;  Areesilaus  explaiiied  the  secession  to 
the  Epicurean  camp,  compared  with  the  fact  that  no  Epi 
curean  was  ever  known  to  have  abandoned  his  school,  by 
saying  that,  though  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  be  turned 
into  a  eunuch,  no  eunuch  could  ever  bocoma  a  man.  But. 
the  phenomenon  was  not  obscura.    The  doctrine  bis  ^ny 
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trutbs,  and  attracts  most  natures  in  aome  of  its  parts,  espe- 
cially in  an  age  of  nligious  scepticism.  Besides,  Epicnre- 
anism  resembled  a  cburcb  more  than  a  philosophical  school 
It  was  not  very  syatematie,  bat  veiy  dogmatio;  To  develop 
it  would  hare  been  to  destroy  il^  lev  ita  gnat  point  was 
to  fa<^  fast  to  certain  prindplss  of  oommon  aeosA  The 
dogmas  of  Epiennu  became  to  his  followers  a  creed  em- 
bodying the  tratha  on  which  saWatioD  depended ;  and  they 
passed  on  from  one  generation  to  another  with  soarcaly  a 
change  or  addition. 

The  immediate  disciples  of  Epionma  have  been  already 
mentioned*  with  the  exception  of  Colotea.  In  the  Snd 
eentnry  ac  ApoUodorus  and  Zeao  of  Sidon  tanght  at 
Athens.  Abont  100  B.a  Epionreanism  established  itself 
at  Borne.  Beginning  with  C  Amafiains,  we  find  the 
names  ot  Phiedma  and  Fhilodemos  as  distingntshed  Epi- 
cureenv  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  But  the  greatest  of  its 
Roman  names  was  Lucretius,  vhoee  Dt  Btrum  Nahtra 
embodies  the  miain  teaching  of  Epicurus  with  great  exact- 
ness,  and  with  a  beauty  whjch  the  subject  seemed  scarcely 
to  allow.  Lucretius  is  a  proof.  If  any  were  needed,  that 
Epicureanism  is  compatible  with  nobility  of  soul  In  the 
Ist  centory  of  the  Christutn  *era,  the  nature  of  the  lime, 
with  its  actire  poUtioal  struggles,  naturally  c^ed  Stoicism 
more  into  the  foreground ;  yet  Seneca,  though  nominally 
a  Stoic,  draws  nearly  all  his  snanty  and  much  of  bis 
paternal  wisdom  from  the  writings  of  Epicurus.  The 
poeition  of  Eplcnresoism  as  a  recognised  scbod  in  the  2nd 
century  is  best  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the 
foursohoola  (the  others  were  the  Stoic,  Platonist,  and  Peri- 
patetic) which  wen  placed  mi  a  footing  of  equal  endow- 
ment when  Marcus  Anrelins  founded  cuurs  of  philosophy 
at  Athens.  The  evidence  of  Diogenes  proves  that  it  still 
subsisted  as  a  school  a  century  later,  but  its  spirit  lasted 
longer  than  ite  formal  o^nisation  as  a  school.  A  great 
deal  of  the  best  of  the  Renuatuoe  was  fcnnded  m  £pU 
cureaaiam. 

TheeUtt  asdtat  aaeoant  of  Efleum  btobafeandlnthe  10th 
book  of  Diimam  XMrtla%  InLuentla^  and  in  stvsral  trestlMS  of 

Ciowo  uid  ftntanh.  OsMandl,  In  hU  i)(  Vtta,  Mortbtu,  d  Doclrina 
Spieuri  (I^oae,  \M\  and  hi*  S^tagna  Fkitomtpkta  BpUttri, 
liu  mUmstised  the  dootrios.  The  Vclufntma  BtreuUtnmka,  tlia 
trst  Miiw  «i  whish  In  It  vols.  fol.  was  pnbliilwd  behrwn  1798 
and  1855  at  Naplti^  and  flw  sasood  asrhs  of  whub,  befpin  is  IMl, 
la  still  going  on,  oontaln  unaaarooa  ftagmenta  of  treatiaaa  by  Epl- 
onnit,  and  aaTanu  aumban  of  Ua  aobo^  The  frajpiotita  of  tha 
saoond  and  clavaiitlL  booka  hsve  baan  aditad  after BoaUu,  by  OrallL  T. 
Oofflperli,  In  hta  BmiviamiKht  AudMR,  and  in  reoent  oontrlbutioaB 
to  tba  Vlanna  Academy  {UoaattUnekU)  has  triad  to  arolTa  from 
the  frajfnMDt*  upcoximatioa  to  modara  emiiriaUm  tbaa  they 
aeem  to  ooDtaln.  Ct  alao  0.  Tiena,  EpUuro  «  f^iiow^itno, 
n«aDG«,  1877,  and  ZaUar'a  PkiloKpht  ^ tA*  SMa,  £p^T»atu, 
and  SetptUt  tranalaUd  DyBelcheL  (W.  W.) 

EPIDAKNUS,  an  ancient  city  of  lUyricum,  was  founded 
by  a  joint  oolouy  of  Oorcyreaaa  and  Corinthians  towards  the 
dose  of  the  7th  eentury  B.a,aDd  from  its  admirable  poaition 
and  the  fertility  of  tiie  surrounding  oonntry  soon  rose  into 
Teiyeoosidetable  importance,  Tliedissolatfou  of  its  original 
oligarchical  gorenimeat  hj  tha  increasing  power  <d  the 
demoemtB  was  fme  of  tlie  oaosai  that  cootoibuted  to  tning 
about  the  FelopoDneaian  war,  in  tiie  oourae  of  which  it  soon 
sank  into  a  secondary  position,  and  ultimately  disai^wared 
altogether  from  the  contest  In  813  Ka  it  was  snied  by 
Olaneias,  king  of  the  Illyriana ;  and  about  the  dose  of  the 
war  it  was  attacked  b^  pirate^  who  were  twioe  driven  back 
—on  the  aeemd  oooaaon  fay  the  timdy  anival  of  aasistancs 
from  Borne.  As  the  name  Epidamnns  aonnded  to  Bomaa 
ears  like  an  evil  omen,  the  dtemative  name  of  Dyrraehium, 
which  it  probably  nouTwl  from  the  ragged  nature  of  the 
acdoining  seaHwast,  came  into  general  use.  In  the  later 
history  of  the  Roman  republic  Dyrraehium  became  famous 
aa  the  place  where  Pompey  made  tiie  last  auocessfnl  reeist- 
ftDoe  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  Ciesar.  who  was  at  length 


oompelled  to  traiufer  the  theatre  of  war  lo  another  qiarte& 
At  Uie  end  of  the  struggle  between  Antcmy  and  Angustas 
it  fell  into  the  lumds  of  the  latter,  uid  was  by  him  made 
over  to  a  colony  of  his  veteran  troops.  Under  the  Lover 
Empire  it  became  the  capital  <tf  Eptrus  Nora,  and  attained 
remarkable  prosperi^.  In  481  it  was  bended  by 
Theodoric,  the  king  (tf  the  East  Qoths ;  and  in  the  10th 
and  11th  eentartea  it  freqnently  had  to  defend  itadf  against 
the  Bnlgariana  The  emperor  Dncas  beetowed  it  as  a 
dochy  01^  BiyanniuB.  In  1083  it  was  atormed  hy  the 
Norman  Quiscard,  who  in  the  previous  year  had  defeated  / 
the  Greeks  nnder  their  emperor  Alexius ;  and  in  1185  it  N 
fell  into  the  hands  of  King  William  of  Sicily.  Surmdefed 
to  Yeoice  on  tha  division  of  the  By2antine  kingdcm,  it 
afterwards  broke  loose  from  the  republic.  In  1379  it  was 
laid  in  mins  by  an  earthqnake ;  bat  it  soon  recovered  fran 
tha  disaster,  and  in  the  Mining  of  the  next  centoiy  it 
appears  as  an  independent  duchy  nnder  Philip  of  Otrantou' 
Tha  Turks  obtained  poaseasion  in  1503.  See  Dusaoo, 
vd.  vii.  p.  555. 

EPIDAUBUS,  a  maritime  dty  of  ancient  Greece,  on  Uu 
eastern  coast  of  Argolis,  sometimes  distiDgaiahed  as  ^ 
"EriSatipot,  or  Epidanrua  the  Holy.  It  stood  on  a  small 
rocky  peninsula  with  a  natural  harbour  on  the  northern 
aide  and  an  open  bnt  aerviceable  bay  on  the  eon^etn ;  and 
from  this  position  acquired  the  epithet  of  tiarofiot,  or  tha 
two-mouthed.  Its  narrow  but  fertile  tenitory  consisted  of 
a  plain  shut  in  on  all  sides  except  towards  the  sea  by  oon- 
uderable  devationa,  among  which  the  most  remarkaUe 
were  hfount  Arachneon  (the  modem  Ama)  and  littbkiL 
The  oonterminons  statea  were  Corinth,  Argoa,  TroeMn,  and 
Hennionft  Its  proximity  to  Athens  and  ihe  islands  d 
the  Saronic  gulf,  the  commercial  advantages  of  its  podtioi, 
and  the  tamB  of  its  temple  of  .^Bcnlapina  combined  to  make 
Epidaurus  a  place  of  no  email  importance.  Its  origin  was 
ascribed  to  a  Carian  colony,  whose  mem<»y  was  posdbly 
preserved  in  Epicarus,  the  earlier  name  of  the  aty ;  it 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  loniana,  and  appears  to  luve 
incorporated  a  body  of  Hilegyans  from  Thessaly.  Tb» 
loniana  in  turn  succumbed  to  the  Dorians  of  Argos,  who^ 
according  to  the  legend,  were  led  by  Ddphontee ;  and  bma 
that  time  the  city  continued  to  preeerve  its  Dorian  diaiao- 
ter.  It  not  only  colonised  the  neighbouring  islands,  and 
founded  the  dty  of  uEgina,  by  which  it  was  uJtimataty  out- 
stripped in  wealth  and  power,  but  also  took  part  with  Ute 
people  of  Argos  and  Trcazen  in  their  settlements  in  tba 
south  of  Ada  Minor.  Tba  monarchical  government  intro- 
duced Deipbontes  gave  way  to  an  digarchy,  and  the 
oligarohy  degenerated  into  a  despotism.  When  PTodts  the 
tyrant  was  carried  captive  by  Periandar  of  Corinth,  the 
oligarchy  was  restored;  and  the  people  of  Epidaunu  con- 
tinued ever  afterwards  cloae  alliee  i^  the  Spartan  pemr. 
Tba  ^eming  body  oonsuted  at  180  iq^embers,  chosen  from 
oertam  inflnentiftl  familiea,and  the  executive  was  entrusted 
to  a  sdect  committee  of  artpntt.  Tha  rural  popolaticOt 
who  had  no  share  in  the  affatn  of  the  ciiy,  wen  caUsd 
KortwoSat,  or  duaty  feeb  Among  the  otjeota  of  intanst 
described  by  Fausanias  aa  extant  in  EpidaiimB  am  the 
image  of  Athena  Cisaiea  in  the  Acropoua,  the  teo]^  d 
Dionysus  and  Artemis,  a  shrine  at  AjdiroditSb  ^toas  o( 
.^BoulapiuB  and  his  wife  Epione,  and  a  temple  d  Hcel 
The  site  of  the  last  is  identified  with  tba  .cfaapd  of  8t 
Niodaa ;  a  few  portions  of  the  onter  walla  of  tba  otty  can 
be  traced ;  and  the  name  Epidaiwna  Is  Ml  preserved  by 
the  little  village  of  Nea-Epidavros,  or  Fidfaavm  About 
five  milee  from  the  city  stood  a  famous  temple  of 
iGsculapioB,  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains ;  and  in  its  netgbbourbood  were  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  and  recreation  irf  the  pctBUts  who 
flocked  thither  in  qneet  at  hedth ;  so  thAOe  qpot  wss 
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pnetieillj  a  protoijpa  of  oor  modern  watenDg-pIacas. 
The  (Utrce,  or  iDclosore,  w«i  kept  sacred  from  birth  and 
daiUi ;  bat  rooms  were  provided  in  conDexioa  with  the 
templa  for  the  incubation "  of  ordinary  iick  folk.  A 
(astifil  in  honoor  of  .^acalapios  was  celebrated  erery 
fouth  year,  aine  days  after  tb»  Istlmuan  games  at  Corintlt 
Tba  iaatttudoa  acquired  great  wealth  from  the  oflTeriogs  of 
Uuna  who  received  or  expected  benefit  from  the  god  or  his 
piietta ;  and  thongh  it  was  plundered  both  by  Sella  and 
the  Cilidan  pirates,  it  is  evident  from  the  character  of  the 
nriH  that  it  rseovered  its  prosperity  in  th«  later  Roman 
{wiod.  AntoDioos  Fins  is  especially  commemorated  ou. 
teeooDt  of  the  many  buildings  he  restored  oc  erected  for 
tba  aerrice  of  the  aanetnaiy.  The  site  of  the  temple  can 
■till  be  resognised ;  the  great  theatn  of  Fdyditns  is  the 
Bost  perfect  rain  of  its  nnd  is  eoatbem  Greece ;  ud  the 
pound  plan  of  the  same  architect's  **  Tholoe  *  of  white 
Barbie  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Sn  Exptdaton  d*  la  HorM,  11. ;  Curtfui,  AIommiiMia,  U. ;  7nini- 

Xftdnriontn,  Pomd,  1894. 

EPTDAVRUS,  a  city  of  the  Peloponnesus  on  the  east 
CNst  of  Laconia,  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Limera, 
vhkh  is  explained  as  either  the  Well-haaened  or  the 
BuBgiy.  It  was  founded  by  the  people  of  Epidaarns  the 
Holy,  and  its  principal  temples  wen  those  of  .£sculapius 
ud  Aphrodite.  It  was  abandoned  doring  the  Middle 
kgm ;  and  its  inhabitants  took  possession  of  ^e  ptomontory 
of  Minoa,  turned  it  into  an  island,  and  built  and  fortified 
thereon  the  city  of  Monembasia  (i.e.,  of  the  one  entrance), 
which  became  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  towns  in  tlie 
Mores,  and  gare  its  name,  as  corrupted  by  the  people  of 
Western  Europe,  to  the  well -known  Malmsey  or  Halvasia 
viae.  The  rums  of  Epidaums  are  to  be  seen  at  the  place 
Mw  called  Old  MonemTssia. 

A  third  Epidaurus  was  situated  in  lUyricum,  on  the  site 
of  the  present 'Veccbia  Ragusa;  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
mn  the  time  of  the  cinl  wars  <k  Fompey  and  Ceesar,  and 
bu  no  special  interest 

'  EPIQONI,  a  Greek  word  denoting  simply  «on«  or 
daetnda'Ui,  bat  applied  more  particnlatly  to  certain 
tnjthical  chiefs  who  fought  against  Thebea  After  the 
ttfrible  catastrophe  which  brought  about  tha  death  of 
lokute  (Jccasta)  and  the  blinding  of  CEdipus,  Eteocles 
ud  Pulynices,  the  eons  of  this  ill  fated  pair,  incurred  tbe 
wnth  of  their  father,  whom  they  cast  out  from  his  home 
to  fight  with  poverty  as  well  as  blindnesa  The  curse  of 
tbe  aged  king  worked  in  the  dissension*  of  tbo  two 
brother*,  and  Polynices,  driven  into  exile,  made  his  way 
to  Argoa,  where  Adrastus^ook  Dp  his  csusa.  The  result 
wu  the  enterprise  which  Attio  tradition  spoke  of  as  the 
«ipediti<»i  of  the  Seven  Argive  Chieb  agamst  Thebes,  but 
wbieb,  according  to  the  poets  of  the  lliebais,  involved  as 
large  a  gathering  as  that  of  the  chief  mine  who  assembled 
to  hnnt  the  GalydonJan  boar  or  ta  recover  the  Odden 
Fleaea  Thin  atnfe  was  fatal,  as  the  prophecies  of  Melam- 
poBs  had  deolared  it  most  be,  to  all  tbe  chiefs  engaged  in  it 
aith  the  esoeptioa  of  Adrastos,  the  seer  Amphiaraus  being 
sived  from  death  only  by  fJie  opening  the  earth,  which 
nsHved  him  alive  with  his  cbanot  into  her  boaom.  Thus 
«ded  the  first  assanlt  of  the  Argives  against  Thebes,  an 
Msnlt  which  aniwen  closely  to  (he  first  ioefi'sctual 
ittempts  of  tba-  Heraelids  to  recover  their  paternal  in- 
beritsnoe  in  the  Peloponneeua.  As  in  the  other  tradition, 
\witb  which  the  Theban  story  was  parallel,  it  was  followed 
n>]r  a  second  attack  in  the  struggle  known  S9  the  war  of  tbe 
^goni,  <v  the  children  of  tiie  discomfited  chiefs  of  tbe 
fonur  expedition.  The  doom  of  Thebes  was  now  come, 
sad  the  Epigoni  appeared,  like  the  Heradids^  when  their 
(niod  of  wforeed  idtenesa  is  at  an  end.   The  Thebans  are 


utterly  routed  by  the  Argives  under  Alcmteon,  tho  son  of 
Amphiaraofl  ;  and  the  prophet  Tiresias  declares  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  hope,  as  tbe  gods  have  abandoned  them. 
The  city  is  therefore  surrendered,  and  Thersaudrus,  the 
son  of  Polynices,  is  seated  on  the  throne  of  Cadmua 
How  far  the'poets  of  tha  Thebais^  which  treated  of  these 
wars,  may  have  imparted  to  their  subject  the  charm  of  our 
Iliad  or  Odyueyt  ^be  scanty  fragments  of  the  poem,  which 
alone  we  poesess,  make  it  impossible  to  say ;  but  there  can 
be  no  donbt  tikat  there  were  incidents  in  thestruj^e  which 
might  be  so  treated  as  to  win  for  it  a  title  to  the  high 
praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Fausanias      9,  S). 

EPIQRAHSi  Nothing  perhaps  comd  be  more  hopelesa 
than  an  attempt  to  discover  or  devise  a  definitioB  wide 
enough  to  include  the  vest  multittule  <tf  little  poems  which 
at  one  time  or  other  have  been  honoured  with  the  title  of 
epigram,  and  precise  enough  to  exclude  tSX  othen.  Without 
takiug  account  of  its  evident  misapptications,  we  find  that 
the  name  has  been  given — first,  in  strict  accordance  with  its 
Greek  etymology  from  buypa^tv,  to  inscribe,  to  any  actual 
inscription  on  monument,  statue,  or  building ;  secondly,  to 
verses  never  intended  for  such  a  purpose,  but  assuming  for 
artistic  reasons  the  epigraphical  form ;  thirdly,  to  vorsea 
expressing  with  something  of  tbe  terseness  of  an  inscription 
a  striking  or  beantiful  thought;  and  fourthly,  by  un- 
warrantable restriction,  to  a  b'ttle  poem  ending  in  a  "  point," 
eepecially  of  tbe  satirical  kind.  The  last  of  these  haa 
obtained  considerable  popularity  from  the  well-known 
lines — 

"  Tha  quslhles  rue  in  a  beo  that  we  meet 
Id  SB  epfmm  never  ibould  ful; 
The  bodj  aDould  tlwavt  be  little  and  nreet, 
And  a  sting  should  oe  left  in  its  tail  ' — 

which  represent  the  oldw  Latin  of  some  unknown  writer— 

"  Omne  eplgramata  sit  Inatar  apb :  sit  senleus  UU ; 
8lnl  sua  moUa;  sit  et  corporis  exigui." 

Attempts  not  a  few  of  a  more  elaborate  kind  have  been 
made  to  state  the  essential  element  of  tbe  epigram,  and  to 
classify  existing  specimens  ;  but,  as  every  lover  of  epigrama 
must  feel,  moet  of  them  have  been  attended  with  very 
partial  succesa  Scaliger,  in  tbe  third  book  of  bis  Foetict, 
^ves  a  fivefold  division,  which  displays  a  certain  ingenuity 
m  the  nomenclatuie  but  is  very  superficial :  tbe  first  class 
takes  its  name  from  mel.  or  hone;,  and  consists  of  adulatory 
specimens;  the  second  from  /el.  or  gall;  tbe  third  from 
acetvm,  or  vinegar  ;  and  the  fourth  from  so/,  or  salt;  while 
tbe  fifth  is  staled  the  condensed,  or  mnltipleiL  This 
classiGcfttiou  is  adopted  by  Nicolaus  Mercerius  in  hia  /)« 
oonacTxbendo  epigrarnmate,  Paris,  1683 ;  bnt  he  supple- 
mented it  by  another  of  much  more  acientific  value,  buftd 
on  the  figures  of  tbe  andent  rhetoricians.  I^easinet  in  the 
preface  to  his  own  epigrams,  gives  an  Interesting  treatment  of 
the  theory,  his  principal  doctrine  being  pnctii»Uy  tbe  same 
aa  that  of  several  of  his  leas  eminent  pedecessors,  that  there 
ought  to  he  two  perta  more  or  less  dearly  distinguished, — 
the  first  awiAening  the  reader's  attention  in  tbe  same  way 
as  an  actual  moDoment  might  do,  and  the  other  satisfyiiig 
his  cunoaity  in  eome  unexpected  manner.  An  attempt  waa 
made  by  Border  to  increase  the  comprehensiveness  and  pre- 
cision of  the  theory  ;  but  as  he  himself  confesses,  his  classifi- 
cation is  rather  vagne— the  expository,  the  paradigmatic, 
the  pictorial,  the  impassioned,  the  artfully  turned,  tbe 
illusory,  and  tbe  swift  After  all,  if  the  arrangement  accord- 
ing to  authorship  be  rejected,  tbe  simplest  and  mast  satis- 
factory is  according  to  subjects.  Tbe  epigram  is  one  uf  tbe 
most  catholic  of  literary  forma,  end  lends  itself  to  tbe  expres* 
sion  of  almost  any  feeling  or  thought  It  may  be  an  elegy,  a 
satire,  or  a  love-poem  in  miniature,  an  embodiment  of 
the  wisdom  of  Uie  ages,  a  bon-mot  set  off  with,  a  couple  of 
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"I  eanturt  tell  tliee  irbo  Un  barl«d  hen  ; 
Vo  sua  tlwt  knvw  bim  foUowtd  hj  his  btar : 
Th»  vindm  and  mrea  etntn7«d  Ua  to  thu  uorv 
n«aMlE  tlw  wintU  and  wvrm  to  tell  thM  mm." 

Aiioimionb 

*  Wterefora  ihimld  I  rainlj  tiy 

To  tekeh  tl)M  vtut  07  lore  vUl  be 
la'Aftflr  TMT^  wb«a  thou  ud  I 

Ban  Dotb  giovn  old  in  oompuy. 
If  word*  an  wn  to  t*U  tlua  liow, 
IU17, 1  doloTtthaaBovl" 

Airomion 

**  0  BniMiUk  OMM  oni  aoUng  wn  to  nz, 
Wltb  thy  londnlliiig  at  tlw  aolUr  mx ; 
No  uouMtioB  w«na  tiian  tUa  ooild  ba^ 
That  onoa  a  wonuB  did  gin  UilA  to  thaa." 

Aotim. 

*'Tnaaon  dotb  otrar  proapar.    Vbaf  a  tba  taaaon  I 
Vol  If  tt  ptoapen  aona  dan  mU  It  trtaaoD- ' 

**  Ward  luw  no  baart  tbay  mj,  lot  I  daa^  It ; 
H«  baa  a  boait^and  g»\»  Ua  •paaobsa  bj  it* 

Boon*. 

From  its  Tory  brevity  tbere  ia  no  snall  daoger  of  tbe 
Apigram  passing  into  ohildiah  triTiality :  tbe  'paltriest  pun, 
a  aenaeless  anagram,  is  considered  stuff  enough  and  to 
spare.  For  proof  of  this  there  is  anfortanately  no  need  to 
took  far;  bat  perhaps  the  reader  coald  not  &id  a  better 
collection  ready  to  his  hand  than  the  second  twenty-five  of 
the  Epigraimnaivm  Ceniuria  of  Samael  Ericbios ;  by  the 
time  he  reaches  Ka  11  of  tbe  47tb  century,  be  irill  be 
qaite  ready  to' grant  the  appropriatensae  of  the  identity 
maintained  between  the  German  £M^,  or  aonli  and  tbe 
German  Ea4,  or  ass. 

Of  the  epigram  as  coltiTOted  by  the  Qreelcs  a  detailed 
accoont  baa  been  given  in  the  article  on  tbe  Aktboloqics, 
those  wonderfnl  coUootions  which  bid  fair  to  remain  tbe 
richest  of  their  kiad.  The  delioaoy  and  simplicity  of  bo' 
much  of  what  has  been  pre:arved  ia  perhaps  their  most 
striking  feature ;  and  one  cannot  bat  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  poets  proved  capable  of  such  work.  In  Latin 
literature,  on  {he  other  hand,  tbe  epigrammatists  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  thongh  several  of  them,  as  Cfttollus 
and  Uurtial,  are  men  of  high  literary  genius,  too  much  of 
what  tbsy  have  left  behind  is  vitiat^  hy  brutality  and 
obseeoity.  On  the  subsequent  history  of  tbe  epigram, 
iodead,  Martial  has  exercised  an  infl'^ence  as  baneful  as  it 
ia  extenaiva^  and  be  may  fairly  be  counted  the  far-off  pro- 
genitor of  a  ho«t  of  scurrilous  verses  which  he  himself 
would  almbst  have  bloshod  to  write.  Nearly  all  the 
leaned  LatinistB  of  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries  qmy  claim 
aifmittance  into  the  list  of  ^igrammatists,— Bembo  and 
ticaliger,  Baehanan  and  More,  Stroju  and  SaQnaurius. 
Melahchtbonf  vho  ancceeded  in  combining  ao  much,  of 
Pagan  cnlture  with  bis  Reformation  Christianity,  hoe  left 
US  lome  graceful  apecimans,  but  his  editor,  Joannes  Major 
Jaoehimn^  has  ao  littio  idea  of  what  an  epigram  is,  that 
he  inelndes  in  his  oolleotion  aome  tranalationa  from  the 
FaabniL  John  Owen,  aa  ha  Latiniacid  hii  name, 
Johannea  Aadoenna^  a  Ounbro-Btiton,  attained  quite  an 
annaual  celebri^  in  this  department  and  ia  regolari^  dia* 
tlngaisbsd  aa  Owen  the  Epigrammatist.  The  traditum  of 
tbe  Latin  digram  haa  been  kept  alivs  in  England  by  such 
men  as  Person,  Yincent  Boom^  and  Walter  Savage 
Landor ;  and  at  one  at  least  of  onr  uuTersitiea  there  ia  an 
annual  prise  tot  the  best  ori^nal  specimen.  Happily 
there  is  now  little  danger  of  any  too  petsoual  epigrammatist 
suffering  the  fate  of  Niocolo  Franco,  who  paid  the  forfeit  of 
his  life  for  iiaving  launched  hia  venomous  Latin  against  Fins 
T.,  thou^  he  ma^  still  incur  the  milder  penalty  of  having 
his  name  inaerted  m  the  Indm  £xpurga tortus,  and  find,  like 
Jdin  Owen,  that  he  conaequeotly  haa  kat  an  iaheritanca. 
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In  English  literature  proper  tiiere  is  no  writat  Hk* 
Martial  in  Latin  or  L<^u  in  Qorman,  whose  fane  b 
entirely  due  to  his  epigrams ;  but  sevenl  even  of  thoia 
whose  names  can  perish  never  have  not  disd^ned  this 
diminutive  form.  The  designation  ep^am,  bowever,  m 
used  by  our  earlier  writers  with  ezceauve  laxity,  and  given 
or  withhold  without  apparent  reason.  The  collection  which 
bean  the  title  of  Oiu  and  thprtpt  Sptgrammtt,  tahertin  art 
brfe/ty  tovehtd m  manjf  ah\m»  thai  rtajr  tmd  ought  to  bs  ptst 
awtjf:  Compiled  and  Imprinttd  hp  Robrrt  CroteUf,  ISSO, 
ia  of  almost  no  literary  value,  consisting  of  rugged  and  in 
many  cases  vulgar  and  pointless  attempts  at  satire.  Thoaa 
of  Henry  Parrot,  published  in  1613  as  Xo^iwt  ridtetdou, 
or  Springtt  to  catch  Woodcoekt^  ue  only  not  quite 
as  worthless,  though,  as  far  as  the  mere  form  goea,  the} 
better  deserve  the  name  they  assume ;  for,  aocording  to  Os 
anthor's  poetical  simile — 

*'  We  make  our  a^graminta  as  man  tssta  ehaasi^ 
Wblob  hath  hla  raliab  in  the  Urt  fiuewalL' 

John  'Weever's  oollection  (1S99)  ia  of  interest  mainly  bfr 
cause  of  ila  allnsipn  to  Shakespeareb  Ben  Jcmson  fnnushea 
a  number  of  noble  examples  in  bis  Undtrydoodt ;  and  one 
or  tw6  of  Spenser's  little  poems  and  a  great  many  of 
Herrick**  are  properly  chused  as  epigrama  TurbenriUa  ii 
just  as  graceful  in  this  department  aa  be  ia  in  everything 
else ;  bat  be  has  left  one  at  least  wbick  is  not  without 
valna— 

*'  A  tniaar's  mind  tiion  hast: 
Than  bast  a  priBO^a  pel^ 
Which  makaa  thee  wealtbv  to  tbina  heb, 

A  beggar  to  tbyssU" 

A  few  quaint  specimens  maybe  called  from  the  pages  of 
Thomas  Fuller ;  bnt  most  of  the  fifty-nine  epigrams  recentlj 
published  by  Mr  Oroaart  are '  poor  affairs  at  the  best 
Cowley,  Waller,  Dryden,  Prior,  Pamell,  Swift,  AddinHi, 
Johnaon,  Ooldmitb,  and  Toong  have  all  been  at  times 
successful  in  their  epigrammatical  attempts  ;  bnt  perhaps 
none  of  them  haa  proved  himself  so  mnch  "  to  the  manner 
bora  "  aa  Pope,  whose  name  indeed  is  almost  identified  with 
the  epigrammatical  spirit  in  onr  literature.  Few  oi  our 
modem  poeta  have  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  thon^ 
nearly  aU  might  plead  guilty  to  on  epigram  or  two,  tboe 
is  no  one  who  has  a  distinct  repatatloa  fts  an  epigrammatist 
Such  a  reputation  might  certainly  have  been  -Landts's,  had 
he  not  chosen  to  write  the  beat  of  bis  minor  poema  ia 
latin,  and  thua  made  his  readers  nearly  aa  select  aa  his 
language. 

The  French  ate  nndonbtedly  the  most  auccesafnl  col- 
tivatora  of  the  **  salt  *  and  tbe^" vinegar"  epigram;  and 
from  the  tiqie  of  Marot  downwarda  many  their  inindpal 
authora  bava  eamed  no  small  celebrity  in  this  doMrtment 
It  ia  enon^  to  mention  the  names  of  J.  B.  ftooiaaan, 
Lebmo,  Toltairot  Uormontel,  Pircm,  and  Ghteier.  Ia 
spite  of  Bapin'a  dictum  that  a  man  ought  to  be  emtant 
if  be.Bncoaeded  in  writing  one  really  good  engrain,  ibim  of 
Lebrnn  alone  number  npwarda  of  60O,  and  a  Tery  fair  im>- 
portion  of  them  would  doubtless  pass  muste^  even  with 
Bapin  hinsell  If  Firon  waa  narer  anytiii&g  better,  "pu 
m£me  aeadimiden,"  be  appeara  at  any  rate  in  Qiimm's 
phraae  to  have  been  "  one  machine  h  aaiUie^  h  ^igramme^ 
et  Jl  Ixm-^nots."  Farbapi  more  tiutn  anywhere  eke  the 
epigram  baa  been  reoogniaed  in  France  aa  a  r^^ular  weapcu 
in  literary  and  politick  conteata,  and  it  mi^t  not  lie  alto- 
gether a  hopelesslask  to  ctHnpileanepigrumnatica]  Imtoiy 
from  the  Eavolution  to  the  present  time. 

While  any  fair  collection  of  German  eingrams  wiU 
furnish  examples  that  for  keennesfr  of  wit  "would  be  quite 
in  place  in  a  French  anthology,  the  Teutonic  tendencj  to 
the  moral  an^  didactic  has  nvua  rise  to  a  dasa  bnt 
aparintfy  r»prwei;iB^ifflec^fepfeiOB&gro  »w  > 
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Simtg^diekU  htm  witneu  to  tUs  ^leGiiHaritf,  wliioh  15  ex- 
tSL^ed  sqaaUj  by  the  rode  pnamtln,  or  praameln,  of 
thfl  13th  and  i4th  caotariM  and  the  poliahed  lines  of 
Goethe  sod  SchiUer.  Logan  pabUshed  hie  Deuttcha 
Sinxgdichtt  J>r*f  Tantend  mlQSi,  and  Wernicke  no  fever 
Una  lU  Tolomes  of  Uthrrtekri/Un  odtr  Epigrammata  in 
1697 ;  Kistner*!  ;A'iin^«e:lK:Af«  appeared  in  1782,  and  Bang 
ud  Weinen'i  EpigramnuUxtcht  Anthologit  in  1804. 
Kleiit,  Opiu,  Oleim,  Hagedom.  Klopatock,  and  A.  W. 
SeUagel  all  poesm  some  repntation  as  epigrammatiata ; 
L««iDg  ia  fiuU4  princtpt  in  the  satirical  style ;  and  Herder 
has  the  honoor  of  baring  enriched  his  langoage  with  mock 
of  vhat  is  beat  from  Oriental  and  dassical  aonreeab 

It  ii  often  by  no  means  easy  to  trace  the  tuatory  «(  stmi 
a  ma^  epigram,  and  the  inrestigator  aoon  leania  to  be 
eittiou  of  congntalatiDg  himseU  on  the  attaiuiuiit  of  s 
gsBoiiM  original  Hie  same  poid^  refurbished  and  fitted 
anew  to  its  tiny  ah^^  has  been  diot  again  and  again  1^ 
liBghing  mpids  or  fleroMyed  fnriea  in  muy  a  iniia  and 
oaoyafray.  During  the  period  when  the  e[ngram  was 
tin  bTonrite  form  in  Germany,  Gerriniu  teUa  ns  how  the 
vuki,  not  only  of  the  Qreeh  and  Roman  writeia,  bnt 
of  Neo-LatinistB,  Spaniards,  Dntohmen,  Frenchmen, 
^"£'"^infff,  and  Poles  were  ransacked  ud  plundered ; 
sad  the  same  proceai  of  pQlage  has  gone  on  in  a  more  vt 
\m  modified  degree  in  (rther  timea  and  oonntriea.  Teiy 
■otionble  often  are  the  modifieationa  of  tone  and  expree- 
uon  oceanoned  by  national  and  indiridaal  characteristics: 
the  simplici^  of  the  prototype  may  become  eommon-plaoe 
in  the  imitation,  the  subUme  be  distorted  into  the  gro- 
teaqne^  the  pathetic  degenerate  into  the  abatud^  aenti- 
mtntal;  or  on  tiu  other  hand,  an  nopromiaing  mUif  may 
be  bappily  dereloped  into  nnaipected  beaaty.  A  good 
illnstration  of  the  nrie^  with  which  the  aame  epigram 
may  be  tranalated  and  traTeatied  u  afforded  by  a  uttle 
^vttM  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1808,  under  the  title  of 
iMMhrmm*  on  Me  JEpigraa^- 

*Ei  nin  if  itrnttiF  <  8«?  niur, 

'El  ti  Btt  I  f  4»  /iatttf, 

Tl  t*l  /I'of «tir  I  xp^  ''aSi''' 
TIm  two  eoUwtfona  of  epigrams  most  ftocesrible  to  the  Englfih 
md«T  tra  Booth's  Xpigramt,  Anai*nf  and  Uodtrn,  18C8,  snd 
Dodd's  Tin  XpigrammatiMs,  1870.  In  the  appsadU  to  the  lstt«r 
tl  B  pnttj  foil  bibliMR«ph7,  to  which  the  following  Ust  ns;  mtto 
B  mpplament  i — Thomas  Conwot,  D*  Ma  m  potmali*  gtnnt 
fttitptgramma  dteilur,  Tsnioe,  Bologna,  1590  ;  Cottuaiua, 

Di  Cat^^eUndo  tpijframmaU,  Bolognt,  1032  ;  Viaoestioa  Oallaf, 
Optunltitt  dt  tpigramnaU,  UUim,  1041;  TsTusor,  D»  ^gran- 
■wb  Ubtr,  1689 ;  0«daj\k§  con  dtutKhth  SpigrammatibuB, 

Iiripde,  1098;  DoetittitMrum  nodra  atatt  Ualorun  tpigrammata: 
tanMf  JVoIm,  Nav^i,  CoUm,  LampridH,  Sadoltli,  «f  alioruin, 
nra  /a  Oagnai,  Puia^  e,  1S60  ;  Bnigitra  da  Bkrtnte,  lUnttil  dai 
/lui  MUi  ipijframmn  dn  potUt  frem^ity  3  rots.,  Paris,  1698  ;  Chr. 
iig.  HaanuQR,  Anikolcgia  Latinat  Aoe  nl,  tpiframmata  parttm  a 
<p^paHtMjui4orihaa  poriU,  Hanovar,  1721  i  FbtoIIo,  Aeon- 
Uojittu  dtelicntUlin  d^ipi^ammtt,  Paris,  1817;  aa\|ibecK,  Spi- 
pmimatiteKi  Anthologie;  SsBTage,  Xm  gutpet  gauloiati:  ptlit  triey- 
dapUUdn  mtilltur$  ipi^mmtt,  Ac,  dtpuii  Cltmmt  Jfarat  Jutqu' 
n»  fortct  d$  MM  J9ur$,  18S9 ;  £a  rierMim  tk  pam44mp§  da 
HSk  nvwtf  tiptgnmiim  tt  dt  pUiU  eonU$  an  ears  rHmprimd  tur 
ftHUm  A  Jiotun  ko.,  Pans.  1868.  A  la^  namber  of  epl- 
pnu  tad  niBflh  nlioellaiiaoaa  Information  in  regard  to  their 
«Hgta,  oppUostloD,  and  trandatlon  ia  acattered  through  Ifotu  and 
wriM.  A  pleasant  aaonymoo*  arttole  on  the  anbject  ia  printed  la 
Tkt  Quarttrls  SnUw,  No.  2S3. 

EPIL'GPSY  (from  fcr^Dpon,  and  Xafifiarm,  to sei£e),Byno- 
urn,  Falling  Siclfntu.  The  term  as  generally  ondentood  is 
applied  to  a  nerrons  disorder  characterited  by  a  fit  of  andden 
m  «f  oooacionaneas,  attended  with  convulaiooa.  There 
Duyi  howerer,  exist  manifestations  of  epilepsy  much 
Imi  mariced  than  this,  yet  eqnaUy  cbaracteristio  of  the 
diusie ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
ttiad  that  many  other  attacks  of  a  oornnlBive  nature  hare 
^tem  "opiUptic"  or  "epileptiform"  applied  to  them 


qnite  erroneoosly,  as  they  can  in  no  strictly  scieotlfio  sense 
be  held  to  be  epilepey* 

EpQepey  was  well  known  in  orient  times,  snd  was  re- 
girded  as  a  special  infliction  of  the  gods,  hence  the  names 
morbvt  tac4r,  tnorbut  divut.  It  was  alio  termed  morbus 
Herevleut,  from  Hercoles  having  been  supposed  to  hare 
been  epileptic,  and  morhut  eomitialii,  from  the  circam- 
stance  that  when  any  member  of  the  fonuu  was  seized  with 
an  epileptic  ilt  the  assembly  was  broken  up.  Morbus  ea- 
duau,  morbut  lunaticus  lufra/is,  morbut  dtmoniaeiu,  morbiu 
mqjor^  were  all  terms  employed  to  designate  epilepsy. 

The  forms  which  this  disease  manifeets  have  been  dif- 
ferently  described  by  different  writers,  bnt  there  are  two 
well-marked  Tsrietiea  of  the  eptlepUe  seisore^  either  of  which 
may  exist  alone,  or  both  may  be  found  to  oeenr  togethw  in 
the  same  indiTidoaL  To  uese  the  tsRDB  tpiitptia  grann 
and  epileptia  mitior,  h  grand  mal  and  U  pdtU  no/,  are 
nsaally  applied.  Tlw  fmner  of  thess^  if  not  the  more 
common,  u  at  least  that  which  attracts  most  attentiwi,  bung 
what  is  generally  known  as  an  epiloptie  fit. 

Although  in  most  Instances  each  an  attack  comes  on 
suddenly,  it  ia  in  many  cases  preceded  by  certain  premoni- 
tory indications  or  VMnings,  wl^h  may  &e  present  fw  • 
greater  or  leas  time  prsvionsly.  These  are  of  Teiy  varied 
charaeter,  and  may  be  in  the  fond  of  snne  temporary 
change  in  tiia  disporition,  soch  as  onosiud  d^resaion  or 
elevation  ctf  spirits,  or  of  soms  altmtimi  in  the  look 
Berides  these  gsnenl  symptoms,  thereare  frecivently  peenliar 
sensations  wueh  immediately  precede  the  onsst  of  the  fi^ 
and  to  such  the  name  of  "avm  e^l^tiea*  is  apidied.  In 
its  strict  sense  this  term  rsfeis  to  a  lediiag  of  a  breath  U 
air  blowing  vpon  some  part  of  the  body,  and  paaring  upwards 
towards  flu  head.  This  sensation,  however,  is  not  a 
common  ons^  and  the  term  has  now  coino  to  be  applied  to 
any  peculiar  feeling  which  the  patint  experiences  aa  a 
precnrsor  of  the  attack.  The  so^Ued  **  aura  "  may  be  of 
mental  character,  in  the  fimn  of  an  agoniring  feeling  of 
momentary  duration ;  of  sensuial  diaracter,  in  the  form 
of  pain  in  a  limb  or  in  some  internal  organ,  each  as  the 
stomach,  at  morbid  feeling  connected  with  the  special 
senses ;  or,  farther,  of  motorial  character,  in  the  form  of 
contractions  or  trembling  in  some  of  the  muscles.  When 
snch  sensations  affect  a  limb,  the  employment  of  firm  com- 
preseioQ  by  the  hand  or  by  a  ligature  occasionally  snceeeds 
in  warding  off  an  attack.  The  aora  may  be  so  distinct 
and  of  each  domtion  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  lie  dowi^ 
or  seek  a  place  vi  safety  before  the  &l  comes  on. 

The  seisnre  is  nsaally  preceded  by  a  bud  scream  or  cry, 
which  is  not  to  be  ascribed,  as  waa  at  one  time  supposed, 
to  terror  or  pain,  but  is  dae  to  the  convtlsire  action  of  the 
mnsdes  of  the  larynx,  and  the  expalsios  of  a  column  of 
ur  through  the  narrowed  glottis.  If  the  patient  is  stand- 
ing  he  immediately  falls,  and  often  sustains  serious  injoiy. 
Unconscioasness  is  complete,  and  the  mnsoles  generally 
are  in  a  etste  of  stiffness  or  tonic  centractioo,  which  wiU 
nsaally  be  fonnd  to  affect  those  of  one  side  of  the  body  in 
particular.  The  head  is  tumad  by  a  series  of  if>rks  to^rards 
one  or  other  shoulder,  the  breaUiing  is  for  the  moment 
arrested,  the  countenance  fint  pale  then  livid,  the  pupils  ' 
dilated,  and  the  pulse  rapid.  This,  the  first  stage  of  the  fit, 
generally  lasts  for  about  lialf  a  minute,  and  is  followed  by 
the  state  of  clonic  (i.e.,  tumultuous)  spasm  of  the  muscles, 
in  which  the  whole  boiy  is  thrown  into  violent  agitation, 
occasionally  so  great  'hat  bones  may  be  fractured  or  dis- 
located. The  eyes  oil  wildly,  the  teeth  are  gnashed 
together,  and  the  fjngue  and  caeeks  are  often  severely 
bitten.  The  breatbJig  is  noisy  and  laborious,  and  foam 
(often  tinged  with  blood)  issues  from  the  mouth,  while 
the  contents  of  he  bowels  and  bladder  are  ejected. 
The  aspect  of  tb*  patient  in  tliis  condition  is  sho(dciag' 
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to  witneM,  and  the  nglit  hat  heen  Imovn  to  indace  a 
mmilor  attack  in  an  onlooker.  This  stage  lasts  for  a 
period  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  several  minntee, 
when  the  convuIaiTe  movements  gradually  subeide,  and 
'  relaxation  of  the  muscles  takes  place,  together  wi^  partial 
retnrn  of  conficloosaess,  the  patient  looking  confusedly 
about  him  and  attempting  to  spealt  This,  however,  is 
sooa  followed  by  drowsioess  and  stupor,  which  may  con- 
tinao  for  several  houn,  when  he  awakes  either  apparently 
quite  recovered,  or  fatigued  and  depressed,  and  occasionally 
In  a  state  of  excitemeDt  which  sometimes  assomes  the 
iotoL  of  maniff. 

Epile^ic  fits  of  this  sort  succeed  each  other  with  varpng 
degrees  of  frequency,  and  occasionally,  though  notfreqdently, 
with  regular  periodicity.  In  some  persons  they  only  occur 
once  in  a  lifetime,  or  onca  in  the  coarse  of  many  years,  while 
in,  others  they  return  every  week  or  two,  or  even  are  of 
daily  occQirence,  and  occasionaUy  there  are  numerous  attacks 
ee«h  day.  According  to  Dr  Beynolds,  there  are  four  times 
as  many  epileptics  who  have  their  attacks  more  frequently 
than  once  a  month  as  Aere  are  of  those  whoee  attacks 
lecur  at  longer  intervals.  When  the  fit  returns  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  one  soisure  to  be  followed  by  another  withiu 
a  few  hours  or  days.  OccasionaUy  there  occurs  a  constant 
SDOoession  of  attacks  extending  over  many  hours,  and  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  patient  appears  as  if  he  had  never 
come  out  U  the  one  fit;  The  term  atatua  qnUptteut  is 
a^rplied  to  this  condition,  which  is  sometimes  followed  with 
fatal  results.  In  many  epileptics  the  fits  occur  during  the 
night  as  well  as  during  the  day,  but  in  some  instances  they 
are  entirely  noctnmaC  and  it  ii  vreU  known  that  in  such 
esses  the  disease  may  long  exist  and  yet  retnaia  vn- 
r«tcognited  either  by  the  pat^t  or  the  physician. 

The  other  manifestation  epilepey,  to  which  the  name* 
epHsptia  mitior  or  U  petit  mo/  are  given,  dilfon  from  that 
above  desoiibed  in  tiie  absence  of  the  convolnve  spasms. 
Ik  is  also  termed  ^  some  anthon  epiteptic  tcrttffo  (giddi- 
ness), and  oonsistB  essenttallj  in  the  sodden  arrest  of 
ToUtioB  and  ooDsdonsoeH^  vhieh  is  of  hnt  short  duration, 
•qd  may  bp  accompanied  with  staggering  «  some  alteraUoa 
hi  positioa  or  motion,  or  may  aunply  odibit  itself  In  a 
look  abaeooe  or  confurion,  and,  dionld  tiia  ptile&t 
luq^pen  to  be  engaged  in  ooaTeraatim,  lij  an  almipt  termin* 
atbn  of  the  aot.  lit  genoal  it  lasts  bnt  a  lev  second^ 
and  dw  indiridntl  resnmea  his  ooonpation  without  perhaps 
bi^ng  aware  of  anything  having  been  the  matter.  In  aome 
instances  there  is  a  degree  <tf  spasmodio  action  in  certain 
muscles  which  may  cause  the  patient  to  make  some 
■onexpeoted  movement,  such  as  taming  half  round,  or 
walking  alwnpUy  aside,  or  may  show  ita«Jf  by  some 
nnuoau  expression  of  oonubenance,  such  as  squinting  or 
grinning.  There  may  be  some  amount  of  "aura"  pre- 
ceding sadi  attacks,  and  also  of  foiDtmss  ft^owlng  them. 
The  petit  mat  most  commonly  co-exists  with  the  grand  mol, 
bnt  has  no  necessary  connection  with  it,  as  each  may  exist 
alona  According  to  Trowman,  the  petU  mat  in  geneial 
precedes  the  manifestation  of  the  grand  bat  some* 
times  the  reverse  is  the  case 

Although  the  above  acetmnt  repnsmts  the  phenomena 
usually  observed  in  the  two  varieties  of  epilepsy,  it  ik  to 
be  nsted  that  many  cases  occur  exhibiting  other  symptoms 
which  cannot  be  included  in  such  a  general  description. 

Epilipsy  appears  to  exert  no  necessarily  iqjarions  effect 
upon  the  general  health,  and  leveu  where  it  exists  in  an 
aggravated  form  is  quite  coDsistent  with  a  high  degree  of 
bodily  vigour.  It  is  very  difierent;  however,  vrith  regard 
to  its  infinenoe  upon  the  mind;  and  the  question  of  tiie  re- 
lation ot  epilepey  to  insani^  is  one  of  great  uid  increasing 
importanoa  AUuslon  has  already  been  made  to  the  occa- 
aiottel  ooGturenee  of  maniajal  exsiteffleat  ts  one  of  the  re- 
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suits  of  the  epileptic  seizure.  Such  attacks,  to  which  the 
name  of  /uror  tpUepticus  is  applied,  are  generally  aocom- 
panied  with  violent  acts  on  the  part  of  the  patient^  nadet- 
ing  him  dangerous,  and  demanding  prompt  measures  of 
restroinL  These  attacks  are  by  no  means  limited  to  tka 
more  severs  form  of  epilepsy,  but  appear  to  he  even  nuxe 
frequently  associated  with  the  uilder  form — the  qnlqitio 
vertigo — where  they  either  replace  altogether  or  immedi- 
ately follow  the  short  period  of  absence  characteristio  d 
this  form  of  the  disease.  Miimerons  cases  are  on  reooid 
of  persons  known  to  be  epOeptio  bung  suddenly  seized, 
either  after  or  without  apparent  spasmodic  atbu^  with 
some  sodden  impulse,  in  which  tiiey  have  used  daogeToni 
violence  to  those  beside  them,  irrespective  altogether  ot 
malevolent  intention,  as  appears  from  their  retaining  no 
recollection  whatever,  aft^  the  short  period  of  excitement, 
of  anything  that  had  occurred;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  crimes  of  heinona  character,  for  which  tks 
perpetrators  have  suffered  punishment,  have  been  ocHunittad 
in  a  state  of  mind  such  as  that  now  described.  The  subject 
is  obviously  one  of  the  greatest  medloo-l^al  interest  and 
im|>ortance  in  regard  to  the  question  of  crinunal  reeponi- 
hUjij,  and  it  Is  now  jusUy  reoetvin^  much  greater  attention 
than  formerly. 

Apart,  however,  from  such  marked  and  comparatiTely 
rare  inetaaces  of  what  is  termed  epileptic  insanity,  the 
general  mental  condition  of  the  epileptic  is  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  nnfavo&rably  affected  by  the  dtaeasL  Then 
are  doobtless  examples  (and  their  number  aocoraiag  to 
statistics  is  estimated  at  less  than  4yi04hird)  where,  svea 
among  thoso  suffuing  fum  frwjnent  and  seven  attack^  n* 
departure  fmn  the  aonnal  cooditioD  of  mental  integ^  on 
be  recognised.  Bnt  in  general  there  exists  some  peeulhrity, 
exhibiting  itself  either  in  the  form  of  defective  memoty,  cr 
diminishing  intelligence,  or,  what  is  perhaps  as  frequent,  in 
irregularities  of  tamper,  the  patient  being  irritable  or  pe^ 
verse  and  eooentrie.  In  not  s  few  eesee  there  m  a  atsa^ 
mental  decline^  which  ends  in  dementia  or  idio^.  B » 
stated  by  some  high  aoAorities  that  epleptie  mam 
suffer  in  retard  to  ueir  mental  oondition  more  than  men. 
It  also  ^tpeata  to  be  the  ease  that  the  later  in  life  fts 
disease  ihows  itvelf  die  more  likely  is  the  mbd  to  snffet 
Nnther  the  frequency  nor  the  severi^  of  the  seixures  seem 
to  have  any  necessary  infiuence  in  the  matter;  and  tbt 
general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  mildw  form  ti  the 
disease  is  that  with  which  mental  faiinn  is  more  ^  to  be 
associated. 

Epilepey  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
formidable  diseases  that  can  afflict  mankind,  and  mvA 
labour  has  been  beetowed  upon  the  investi^tion  ef  its 
pathology.  It  must,  however,  be  confoeeed  that  morl»d 
anatomy  has  hitiierto  failed  to  throw  any  satisfactory  li^t 
upon  the  real  nature  of  this  disease.  In  the  very  jsie  m- 
stances  of  persons  dying  in  the  peptic  fit,  the  pott  morum 
appearances  presented  by  the  brain  are  in  general  eitlur 
eotirdy  negative,  or  of  such  indefinite  character  as  coebtal 
congestion,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  chronic  esses  of 
epilepsy,  such  lesions  as  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  brain 
substance  or  vascular  disease  are  frequeotiy  met  with,  bnt 
are,  as  is  well  known,  common  to  many  other  forms  of  ne^ 
vous  disease,  and  are  much  more  probably  Qie  consequences 
rather  than  the  causes  of  the  epileptic  attacks.  TTie  dis- 
ease is  commonly  rqgarded  as  one  of  fooctional  cbuaoten 

It  is  impossible  in  this  notice  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  vari- 
ous doct  rines  which  have  been  held  by  physideos  and  patho- 
logiati  upon  the  subject  of  the  site  of  tiie  lesion  in  epilepsy. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted,  as  the  resnlt  both  of  obier- 
vation  and  experiment,  that  the  npper  part  ttf  the  qrinst 
cord,  including  the  medulla  oblongata,  pons  varolii,  and 
other  ganglia  at  the  base  (tf  the  brain,  are     pttU  afibcted 
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^1  aittlspaj ;  and  It  ii  uppowd  tiiat  m  oondition  of 
initdUli^  or  onHotion  cl  the  gtngUonu  nem  e«U«  in 
tluM  puti^  which  an  ooncenwd  in  cratrolling  lihe  raio* 
■otor  DHTTt^  the  mnsdea  of  naplratioo,  and  the  mn*- 
colw  qntem  generaJljr,  is  the  immediate  eanee  of  a  fit. 
Tie  fict,  howeTAT,  of  tiu  loaa  of  cooeeioiuaew  and  other 
seuorial  i^nomena  being  the  earlieat  occurrenees  in  the 
•ttad^  preceding  the  conTnlnona,  and  in  not  a  fev  in- 
^  ftuM^  ai  haa  elread/  been  obsorrad,  being  the  onlj  indi- 
cttiou  preaent,  is  regarded  by  some  as  pointing  to  other 
perU  of  the  cerebral  centres  as  being  implicated  in  the 
origtutton  of  the  fit  The  whole  subject,  however,  it  still 
ioiolTed  in  obscuritjr.  There  are,  nsTortbeless,  certain 
&ctB  which  haTe  been  brought  to  light  in  the  inrestigation 
«f  this  disease  which  are  of  interest  and  importance  as  re- 
guds  iti  eaiiaatio& 

The  infinmee  of  hereditarj  predisposition  in  epilepsy  is 
nrj  marked.  It  is  necessary,  howerer,  to  bear  in  mind 
tbs  punt  so  forcibly  insisted  on  by  Trooiesan  in  relation 
to  apil^sy,  that  hereditary  transmission  may  be  «ither 
direct  or  indirect,  that  is  to  say,  that  what  is  cpilep^  in 
eoe  generation  may  be  some  other  form  of  nenroeis  in  the 
■ext.  and  oonversely,  nerrous  disttiHW  being  remarkable  for 
thnr  tendency  to  tiansformaUon  in  their  descent  in  families. 
Where  epitepsy  is  hereditary,  it  generally  manifeets  itself 
at  an  nnnsnally  early  period  of  life.  A  siogular  fact,  which 
also  bears  to  some  extent  npon  the  pathology  of  this  disease, 
waa  brought  to  Kght  by  Dr  Brown  S^oard  in  his  experi- 
nwnts,  niunely,  that  the  yonng  of  aninuls  which  had  been 
arttfieially  rendered  epileptio  were  liable  to  similar  seizures. 
In  cctmexion  with  the  hereditary  transmission  of  epilepsy 
it  nrart  ba  observed  that  all  authorities  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  this  disease  ts  one  among  the  baneful  effecta 
that  often  follow  marriages  of  consanguinity.  Further, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  intomperanoe,  apart  altogether 
from  ita  direct  effect  in  faTouring  the  ooonrrence  of 
epilqisy,  has  an  evil  infloenoe  in  the  Iwreditary  transmission 
of  this  as  of  other  nerrous  diseases.  A  want  of  symmetry 
in  the  formatitm  of  the  skull  and  defective  cerebri 
developmoDt  are  not  nnfrequently  observed  where  epilepey 
ii  hereditarily  transmitted. 

Age  is  of  importance  in  referenoe  to  the  production  of 
epil^ay.  The  disease  may  come  on  at  any  period  of  life^ 
nt  ii  ^pears  from  the  statiatics  of  Dr  Beynolds  and 
oUters,  that  ii  most  frequently  first  manifests  itself  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years,  the  pniod  of  second 
dsntituHi  and  pnborfy,  and  again  at  or  about  tha  age  of 
My. 

Among  other  causes  which  are  inflaential  in  the 
dsvelopmwt  of  epilepsy  may  be  mentioned  sudden  fright, 
tmdooged  mental  anxiety,  over-work,  and  debauchery. 
E^lqtic  fita  ^Iso  ooonr  in  connexion  with  injuries  of  the 
head  and  organic  disease  i4  the  brain,  as  -well  as  with  a 
depraved  state  of  the  general  health,  and  with  irritations  in 
diatant  organs,  as  seen  in  the  fito  ocenmng  in  dentition,  in 
kidney  dieease,  and  as  ibe  resnltof  worms  in  the  intestines. 
The  epileptio  symptomi  traceable  to  these  canses  are  some* 
tims  teraied  qnqMfAsfte  or  aeeenirie  tpiUpt^  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  anthcttitias  refuse  to  designate  attacks 
thus  bronght  abont  bj  the  name  epilepsy,  unless  the 
sjBptoma  exhibit  a  Ualu^  to  tetnm  even  after  their  c^ose 
BBS  Men  nmoved,  which  wovld  seem  to  be  sometimes  the 
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Epilsp^y  is  oaesaionaMy  feigned  for  the  pnrpose  of 
•rtoitioi^  but  an  experienced  medical  practitioner  will 
nrdy  ba  dseeived ;  and  whsn  it  is  stated  thai  although 
nai^  the  ^lenomena  of  an  attack,  particularly  the  con- 
vulnva  Bovemente,  can  be  taadily  simulated,  yet  that  the 
conditiia  of  the  pupils,  which  ara-  dilated  durbg  the  fi^ 
canot  ba  Mgnad^  and  that  the  impoitor  seldom  bilea  hii 


tongue  or  injures  himaelf,  deception  is  not  likely  to  sneoeed 
even  with  non-medical  parsons  of  intoUigonoa 

The  treatmnU  of  epilepsy  can  only  be  briefly  alluded  to 
here.  During  the  fit  UtUe  can  bo  done  bey<md  preventin|^ 
as  far  as  possible  the  patient  from  iiguring  himself  while 
unconsciousneaa  con^nes.  Tight  dotlung  shonld  ba 
looeened,  and  a  cork  or  pad  inserted  between  the  teeth. 
When  the  fit  is  of  long  continuance,  the  daahiag  of  cold 
water  on  the  face  and  cheat,  or  the  inhalation  of  chloro* 
form,  or,  as  has  been  receDtly  piopoaed,  of  nitrite  of  amy^ 
may  be  usafol ;  and  in  some  caaes,  where  tbero  is  groaf 
congestion  of  the  face  and  threateaiug  asphyxia,  blood- 
letting may  be  called  for ;  in  general,  however,  the  fit  ter- 
minates independently  of  any  such  measurea  'When  the 
fit  is  over  the  patient  ahould  be  allowed  to  slsep,  and  hava 
the  head  and  shoiUdera  well  raised. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  attacks  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  attended 
to.  The  striotest  hygienic  rules  ehould  be  observed,  and 
all  such  causes  as  have  been  referred  to  as  favouring  the 
development  of  the  disease  should  as  far  as  poaaible  ba 
avoided.  Of  medicinal  remedin  for  epilepsy  there  ato 
innomerable  varieties,,  bnt  only  a  few  deserve  mention 
as  possessing  any  efficacy  in  controlling  or  curing  the 
diseasft  For  no  disease  haa  a  greater  number  of  specifics 
been  vaunted  and  found  to  be  useless.  Tho  metaUio 
salts,  especially  those  of  zinc,  silver,  and  arsenic,  ore  much 
employed,  and  apparently  with  benefit  in  somo  cases,  bnt 
they  seldom  can  be  continued  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
owing  to  their  liability  to  produce 'evil  effects  open  the 
health.  The  two  remedies  which  have  been  found  most 
serviceable  are  belladonna  and  bromide  of  potassium. 
The  former  of  these  has  the  strong  recommendation  of 
Trousseau,  who  advises  its  administration  either  as  a  pill 
composed  of  the  extract  and  powdered  leaves,  or  in  tha 
form  of  atropia  in  gradually  increased  doses,  and  continued 
for  a  length  of  tima  Tiiis  drug  certainly  succeeds  in 
many  cases  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  attacks,  but 
it  has  not  yielded  such  encouraging  reanlts  as  have  been 
attained  by  the  other  substance  above  mentioned,  the 
bromide  of  potassium,  which  is  the  remedy  now  generally 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  This  salt,  given  in 
from  10  to  30  grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  is  generally 
followed  with  some  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  either  in 
regard  to  the  severity  or  fregnency  of  the  attacks,  and  in  a 
few  instancea  with  apparent  cura  Its  employment,  more- 
over, can  be  persevered  witii  for  a  long  time  with  little 
inconvenienoe^  Some  physicians  combine  with  it  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  analogous  sal^  the  bromide  of  ammonium, 
while  othera  employ  belladonna  along  with  the  bromides, 
and  apparentiy  with  good  effect  iia  adjnvaate  to  theea 
measures,  coontar-irrita^n  te  t^e  nape  of  the  neekby  blistora 
or  sstons  is  sometimes  attended  with  benefit    (j.  o.  a.) 

EFIUENIDES,  a  poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  ms  bom 
at  Fhiasins,  or  according  to  others  at  Qnossns,  in  the  7th 
century  brfora  the  Cihristian  era.  In  the  account  oi  hia 
life  as  given  by  Diogenes  Laertins  (L  13),  ii  is  impoasiUa 
to  distinguish  betwaen  what  may  be  true  and  what  ia 
o}>noDsly  fabnbufc  When  keeping  his  father's  sheep  ons 
day,  ha  is  sud  to  have  retired  into  a  cave,  where  he  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep  which  lasted  fif^-seven  yearai 
Batnming  home  to  the  altered  abodes  sf  his  family,  he  waa 
hailed  as  the  especial  favourite  of  the  gods,  and  venerated 
as  the  possessor  of  superhuman  wisdom.  He  waa  invited 
by  Solon  to  Athena  (abont  696  aa),  in  order  to  give  the 
sanction  of  his  sacred  presence  to  the  purification  of  thr 
city  previous  to  the  promulgation  of  the  political  code  oli 
the  great  lawgiver.  Having  accomplished  the  desi^(C 
lostration  by  Uie  performance  of  certain  religious  riia^ 
Epimeiudes  was  loaded  by  tha  Athenians  with  wealth  and  ' 
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toDoiiA.  fifl  nfiued,  homw,  to  aeeapfe  t3ie&  gift^  «cbi- 
Imting  himBeU  with  ft  bnnoh  id  the  Mend  oliTe^  and  the 
•z&otlon  of  a  promiaa  of  perpetoiJ  friendihip  hetman 
Athena  and  Onowu.  The  death  ai  EidmenidaB  la  eald  to 
hare  taken  plaee  in  Ocete,  although  Sparta  hoasted 
poMeesing  hii  tnnl^  and  donfctlen  he  may  hare  travelled 
&ito  many  difllBEanfc  aonntriee,  if  (ae  one  tradition  nnw)  he 
•ttdned  the  age  ot  nearij  l^ree  hundred  Teaia.  He  Trae 
ptiA  to  have  vritten  a  poem  on  the  Argonantio  aipedition, 
and  BBTBtal  other  poetical  works,  and  there  are  groimds  for 
■np|>aeing  that  he  may  have  dme  so ;  bnt  these,  with  a 
venety  <^  andoubtedly  aporiona  proaa  treatiaea  attribnted 
to  him  in  ancient  times,  are  now  entirely  loaL  ,¥l^menidea 
is  soppoeed  to  be'the  Cretan  pn^et  to  whom  St  Fanl 
■Uades  in  hie  epistle  to  Titoa  (1  13), 

£PIKAL^  a  town  <^  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Toages,  is  eitoated  on  both  sides  of  the  Koeelle,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Voegee  chain  of  moantains,  and  on  the  railway 
from  Kanoy  to  Balfoct,  80  milea  8.S.E.  of  Nancy  and  200 
E.S.&  of  Faria.  The  town  ia  tolerably  well  bnht,  and  in 
its  virinity  are  some  beantifol  prcanenades.  It  was 
formerly  fortiiied,  and  haa  atill  the  remains  of  an  an(»ent 
eastleu  Its  prinoipal  boildinga  are  the  Gothic  parish 
dioroh,  the  hotel  dl  the  prefeotora,  the  communal  college, 
the  barraolu,  and  the  departmental  pria<m.  It  haa  alio  a 
larae  public  library,  a  museum  of  paintings  and  antiquities, 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  schools  of  design  and  moaio. 
Ita  prinoipal  mannfactnree  are  wooDm  and  linen  fabric^ 
earthenware,  eutlny,  Jmper,  leather,  and  chemical  products ; 
and  it  has  a  eot^denme  tnde  in  horses,  cattle,  com,  wine, 
and  wood,  ifipinal  originated  towards  die  end  of  the  10th 
oentnry  with  tiie  founding  of  a  monastery  by  the  btdiop 
of  Meti^  who  ruled  the  town  till  H44,  when  ita  inhabitants 

J laced  themselree  under  the  protection  of  Charles  VIL 
n  1466  it  was  transferred  to  the  duchy  of  Lotliariapa, 
and  in  1766  it  was,  along  with  that  duchy,  incorporated 
with  France.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  on  the  13th 
October  1870  after  a  short  fight,  and  until  tiM  16th  was 
Hu  head-qnarters  of  General  von  Werder.  The  populatiod 
in  1872  waa  10,93& 

^UTAT,  Louisa  FLonnroi  FATXoinu.B  vk  u  Lm  d* 
(1726-1783),  a  French  authoreee,  well  known  on  acoouut 
of  her  liaitotu  with  Bonewan  and  Baron  von  Grimm, 
and  her  aoquaintanoeehip  with  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  D'Hol- 
hach,  aud  other  French  lUtiraieura,  wu  bom  at  Paris 
in  1726.  Her  father,  Tardien  d'Eeolavellei^  a  brigadier 
of  infantry,  was  killed  in  batti*  when  she  was  nineteen 
years  of  age;  and  in  recognition  of  hie  services,  the 
Oovemment  arranged  that  she  ^ould  marry  her  cousin 
De  la  Live  d'£pinayi  on  whom  they  beatowed  the  office  of 
farmer-generaL  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one;  and 
■ooording  to  her  own  version  of  the  matter,  she  behaved 
that  the  prodigality,  dissipation,  and  infidelities  of  bar 
husband  Jnstified  her  in  regarding  herself  as  freed  from  all 
the  obligations  implied  in  the  conjugal  bond.  Conceiving 
a  strong  attachment  for  J.  J.  Rousseau,  she  in  17S6  built 
for  him,  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  a  cottage  which  she 
'  named  the  **  Hermitage ;  *  and  there,  notwithstanding  the 
pleasantries  and  gay  remonstrances  of  his  friends  at  his 
forsaking  the  brilliant  society  of  Paris,  he  sought  for  a  time 
to  et^oy  the  quiet  and  natural  rural  plessuras  for  which  he 
always  ezpreased  a  strong  preference.  Rouaaean,  in  his 
ConfmieiUt  afBnned  that  the  attachment  waa  all  on  her 
aide ;  bnt  aa,  after  her  liauon  with  Qrimm,  he  became  her 
hitter  enemy  and  detractor,  not  much  weight  can  be  given 
fo  fala  atatements  on  this  point  In  Grimm^  absence  from 
Fruoe  (1776-76),  HadanM  d'£pinay  continued,  under  the 
saperitttondflnoe  <Mf  Didero^  the  oorreapondence  he  hadbegnn 
with  variona  Znn^teaa  aoTerwgns.  a^t  the  whole 
«C  hw  after  H£a  at  the  "  Hem^ta^*  enjoying  the  aodcty 
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•f  ft  imaD  eude  of  lit^raiwn,  aad  ooenpying  her  qwa 
time  ohifldy  in  varioiu  kinda  of  literary  oompoeition.  She 
died  17ik  April  1783.    Her  ConmneUioiu  ^SwaUt, 
poeed  for  the  e^Kttion  4rf  her  grand-dangle,  ^  OoiBtoise 
a*S[nnay,  waa  'ennmed  by  tlw  Frendt  Amimj  in  178X 
Tb*  Mimoirm  at  Currttpimdaniet  dt  Jfaie  ^£pinaif,  \ 
rti^mamt  wi  fframd  noeiifv  d$  leUrm  imSiiItt  da  Grimm,  j 
da  IHdarotf  atdeJ.J.  JSouaeau,  aiiui  qua  daa  dkattt,  ta,  \ 
waa  published  at  Faria  1818.   The  Mimoiraa  are  writbn  j 
by  herself  in  the  form  of  a  ecvt  of  aatobiogrH>hie  maaiMt^ 
and  although  they  contain  mneh  that  ia  mere  inugioaticnv  I 
and  atao  a  great  deal  of  nuarepteacntation,  th^  an  of  | 
great  value  aa  a  pietore  <A.  the  mannera  and  habits  el  Ae 
lUMt  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the  timei    All  the  lettaia  and 
documents  pnbliahed  along  with  the  Mimoiraa  are  geouiDa 
Many  of  Madama  d'fipiuay'a  letters  are  eontainedin  Q»  i 
Corretpondanea  da  Fabbi  GalioHi  (Paris^  181B).    Tve  I 
anonymooa  works,  Lattraa  A  mon  Fila  (Geneva,  1768)  and 
ir<f  MmurOa  ffauraux  (Geneva,  1768),  are  attributed  to 
Madame  d'Epinay. 

EFIFHANIUS,  Sr/a  celebrated  father  of  the  dnrc^ 
waa  bom  in  theb<^nningof  the  4th  century  at  Beandnta, 
a  village  of  Palestine,  near  Elentheropolis.  He  ia  aaid  l» 
have  been  of  Jewish  eztracti<m.  In  hia  yonth  he  naidid  ' 
in  Egypt,  wher^  under  the  Gnostiea,  he  began  aa  aseetis 
course  of  life ;  and  on  hia  return  to  Palestine  he  becaaie  a 
aealona  diactple  <rf  the  patriard  HQarioo,  and  eventually 
the  preddant  of  a  moneateiy  wMak  he  fonnded  iwir 
his  native  place.  In  367  he  waa  nominated  bishop  of 
Conatantia,  previonaly  known  aa  Salamia,  the  metropolis 
of  Cypma — an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death  ia  401 
2!ealoua  for  the  truth,  bnt  passionate^  bigoted,  and 
ignorant,  he  devoted  himself  to  furthering  the  apreed  ff 
the  recently  eatablishod  mnutstidsm,  and  to  the  confntatioe 
of  heresy,  of  which  he  r^arded  Origan  and  hia  followm 
as  the  chief  representativee.  The  first  of  the  Origoniite 
that  he  attacked  was  John,  bisfat^  of  Jenualem,  wkm 
he  denounced  from  lus  own  pulpit  at  Jerusalem  ia  tna 
so  violrat  that  the  bishop  sent  his  archdeacon  to  reqaait 
him  to  desist ;  and  afterwards,  instigated  by,  Theofduha^ 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  enmnHB  a 
council  of  Cyprian  bishops  to  condemn  the  etfon  of 
Origeu,  Hia  next  blow  was  aimed  at  Chrysostosi,  Aa 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  a  pretext  was  found  ii 
the  shelter  which  he  had  given  to  four  Nitrisn  moaks 
whom  Theophilus  had  expelled  on  the  charge  of  Origsniaii. 
Finding  himself  baffled  by  the  authority  of  Chryacstoo. 
Epiphenins  proceeded  in  extreme  old  age  toConstantiDOfile, 
and  endeavoured  to  subvert  hia  infiuence  at  the  court ;  bnl 
having  presumptuously  announced  to  the  empress  Eodosia 
that  her  son,  who  was  then  ill,  would  die  unless  she  cessed 
to  favour  the  friends  of  Origen,  he  was  immediately  <Us- 
missed,  and  died  on  the  passage  home  to  Cypras.  At 
his  porting  interview  with  Chrysoatom,  he  it  aaid  to  hava 
expressed  the  hope  that  that  patriarch  "  would  not  ^  a 
bishop ; "  and  Chiyaostom,  in  retaliati(m,  uttered  a  wish  i 
that  "  he  would  never  get  back  in  safe^  to  his  own  | 
country."  Aa  both  theae  malevolent  wiahee  were  lite^  i 
ally  accomplished,  there  is  reason  to  aoppoae  that  tb*  ! 
story  may  have  been  fabricated  after  the  event  Ihe 
principal  works  of  Epipfaoniua  are  his  Paaanoa,  or  tieatiaa 
on  hereaiee,  of  which  he  alao  mote  an  abridgmmk;  Ua 
Aneoratutt  or  diacourae  on  the  faith ;  and  his  tnatiia  on 
the  weights  and  measnrea  of  the  Jewa.  Tbmti  with  tw» 
epiaUes  to  John  of  Jemaalem  and  Jerami^  an  hia  on^ 
genuine  remaina.  He  wrote  a  huge  nuaiber  of  ihA» 
wlueh  are  ioet  '  The  beat  edition  of  hia  jtoAb  u  <f 
the  Jeanit  Petaviua,  8  vola  foL,  Faria,  1622.'  In  allaaaa 
to  hia  knowledge  of  Hdtenr^  ^^ia^  Egyptian,  Oree^  and 
Latin,  Jaroma  atyles  Epi|dianina  iW^gMrea  or  Fiva 
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tngati ;  but  if  luB  loovUdga  of  Iingnagw  vh  nally  ao 
•ztentiTe,  it  Jb  certain  tbat  be  tbb  iittoHy  destitute  d 
oitical  end  logical  power.  His  early  asceticism  seems  to 
bsTs  imbaed  him  with  a  lore  of  the  marreUous ;  and  kia 
nligionA  zeal  serred  only  to  increase  his  credulity,  so  that 
luay  of  the  moat  absurd  legends  in  the  early  church  have 
laoeiTed  the  sanction  of  bia  •ntboti^.  Hia  works  are,  in 
biA,  chiefly  valnaUa  from  the  qnotations  which  they 
embody. , 

EFIPHANT,  FwnTU^or,  one  of  the  chief  feetivals  of 
the  Christian  church,  kepi  the  6th  of  January,  as  the 
dosing  day  of  the  Chiiatmas  commemoration,  the  English 
"Twelfth  Day."  The  name  HEpiphany"  M*En^aMM, 
or  n  'Em^ia,  also  Qco^cfno,  and  Xpumt^int)  narks  it 
oat  ss  a  commemoration  of  the  manifestation  of  Jesus 
Chriat  io  the  world  as  the  Son  of  Qod.  This  manifestation 
kss  been  varionsly  interpreted  ia  different  sections  of  the 
church.  In  the  Ebs^  where,  &3  its  Greek  name  indicates, 
the  festiTal  had  its  origin,  it  was  associated  with  our 
Lord's  baptism  as  the  *'  mauif  estation  "  of  Christ  as  Son  of 
Qod  by  the  Toice  from  heaTen  and  the  descmt  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  From  this  connection  the  Epiphany  became  one 
(A  the  chief  days  for  the  baptizing  of  catechumens.  The 
water  in  the  font  was  consecrated  on  this  day,  and  bottles 
d  the  sserad  flnid  were  carried  home  by  the  faithful  and 
preaerred  till  the  day  came  round  again.  Baptism  being 
regarded  as  the  illuminaHon  of  the  sonl  (<^urtt6v),  this 
day  gained  the  title  of  "  the  lights,"  or  the  "  day  of  li^ts  " 
(ri  ^wra,  ijiiipa  tw  ^amr).  The  Epiphany  was  never 
i  day  of  baptism  in  the  Western  Church.  This  com- 
memoration of  Christ's  baptism  arose  in  the  East  before 
tbst  of  His  Nativity.  From  a  forced  interpistation  of 
Lake  iii  23,  our  Ijord  was  supposed  to  have  been  baptised 
OB  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  His  birth,  and  the  two 
events  were  commemorated  on  the  same  day,  Jannary  6. 
Other  manifestationB  were  also  associated  with  theae  two, 
aspecislly  the  displays  of  our  Lord's  miracalona  power  ^t 
the  marriage  feaat  at  Cana  of  Qalile<^  and  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thoosand.  It  was  not  tiU  the  hitter  half  of  the 
4th  century  that  the  Nativity  had  a  distinct  celebratiod  in 
the  East  on  the  SSth  of  December.  In  the  Western 
Church  the  two  commemorations  have  always  been 
npacatad;  and  the  Epiphany  has  been  associated  with  the 
Tisik  of  the  Uagi,  or  Wise  Uen  of  th  East,  to  the  infant 
Serionr,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  referenccb 
Ihaaa  ayitarioiu  atiuigeni,  who  in  ^ocesa  of  tima 
deveh^ed  into  tibree  kin^  nanud  Caapar,  Uelehicv,  and 
Balthaaar,  descended  re^ectively  from  Ham,  Shem,  and 
J^heth,  bung  regarded  as  th*  fint-frtiHa  ot  the  heathen 
mdd  to  Christ  the  festinl  obtained  the  designation 
it  "bean  in  the  Enj^  Comnum  Prayer  Book,  "  the 
Epiphaity,  or  manifestation  of  Chzist  to  Ob  Gentiles."  In 
ttaXitin  C&anh  It  le  known  as  "featom  trinm  zegunL* 
Tha  poptdar  name  in  Borne  is  la  S^fiautt  a  eonaption  ot 
tk*  nedliBTBl  **  Bethphania,*  derived  from  th«  naaifeata- 
tion  in  the  houaa  (Hebrew,  btth)  at  Oana  of  Qalilea  The 
sadiisi  mmtiott  of  tha  festinl  in  the  Weat  is  in  die 
aceoout  gjven  by  Ammlanaa  Mareellinns  of  a  visit  pid  by 
Jtdian  to  a  ehnnh  at  Tiome  on  this  day  (lik  sn.  &  Si 
It  eventually  toA  rank  aa  a  leading  ehnroh  featival 
Abetineoce  from  servile  worl^  which  lud  been  enjoined  by 
the  Apostolical  CbnsCitutiona  (UK  t.  c.  13,  lik  viii  c  33), 
vu  ^  enacted  by  the  emperora  Theodouos  IL  and , 
Justinian,  toother  with  the  suspension  ot  pnbUo  games 
and  legal  bnsuesa.  Another  custom  of  tiie  early  ^sroh 
was  for  the  metropolitans  at  the  Epiphany  to  announce  to 
their  suffragan  bishops  the  date  of  Easter  and  the  other 
■ovaUe  feaata  (Indietio  Pasckalit)  by  letters  known  as 
"  Fistal  E^stlaa  **  To  describe  the  curious  and  pictoresque 
nitoBM  eonnacted  with  thia  festival  would  cany  ua  frr 
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b^oud  onr  limite  They  may  be  found  In  Hone's  Sttrjf' 
Day  Book  and  Tw  SoA,  Chambers's  Badk  </  Da]f$,  and 
Brand's  Pepidar  Antiquities  On*  custom  daeerves  to  b» 
particularised.  Iha  sovere^;nB  of  "Kpgland  on  thia  day 
make  an  oblation  of  gold,  faankinoms^  and  myrrh  at  tha 
altar  of  the  Chapel  BoyaL  Tliia  is  now  performed  fay 
depn^,  bat  till  oompantively  teoent  times  tiie  t^Euing 
was  nude  in  person. 

Binghim,  Origiiut,  bk.  xz.  eh.  iv.  pp.  8-9 ;  Angnsti,  ffdndbuek 
d«r  CkridL  JnMol.  voL  I  pp.  H2f.,  and  vol.  it  p.  37ft;  Biateriia, 
DtnJtwariitktilm,  riA.  v,  put  1,  pp.  310/.  (K.  T.) 

EPIPHYTES.   See  Botakt,  vol  ir.  p.  94. 

EFIBUS,  or  Epeircb^  was  tbat  part  of  Northern  Oreeoa 
which  stretched  along  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the  Acrocer-  ' 
aunian  promontory  on  the  N.  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  on 
the  8.,  and  was  conterminous  on  the  landward  side  with 
lUyria,  Macedonia,  aud  Thessaly— thus  corre^wnding  to 
the  southern  portion  of  Albania.  The  name  Epima 
(^rtifiot,  or  in  the  local  dialects 'Arctpot)  signified  main- 
Und,  and  was  originally  applied  to  the  whole  coast  south- 
ward to  Co  Corinthian  gulf,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
neighbouring  islands,  Corcyre,  Leucas,  tc  The  country 
is  more  or  less  mountainous,  especially  towards  the  east, 
where  the  Findns  chain,  in  its  main  massif  of  Lacmoo, 
feeds  the  fountaina  of  neariy  all  the  great  rivers  of  North- 
em  Oreece^ — the  Peneus,  the  Achdons,  the  Arachthus,  and 
the  Aous.  In  anoent  times  it  did  not  produce  corn  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  its  inhsbitants ;  but  it  was  celebrated, 
as  it  has  been  almost  to  the  present  day,  for  its  cattle  and 
its  horses.  Aicurding  to  Iheopompns,  a  writer  of  the 
fourth  century  B.a,  the  Epirots  were  divided  into  fourteen 
independent  bibes,  of  whidi  the  principal  were  the  Chaones, 
tho  Thesproti,  and  the  Uolossi.  The  Chaones,  identified 
by  one  theory  with  the  Chones  who  dwelt  on  the  Tsrentiua 
gulf  in  Italy,  inhabited  the  northern  portion  of  the  country 
along  the  Acroceraunian  shore,  the  Moloesians  the  inland 
district  of  which  the  lake  of  Fambotia  ot  Tannina  m^  bo 
regarded  as  the  centre,  and  the  Theepiotiana  the  region 
to  the  north  of  the  Ambracian  gult  Aristotle  places  in 
Epims  the  originsl  home  of  the  HeUenes,  though  the  oom* 
mon  opinion  among  his  conntrymcm  traced  them  rather  to 
Thessaly.  In  any  case  Epims,  in  spite  of  its  distanco 
from  the  chief  centres  of  Greek  thought  and  action,  and  the 
fact  that  its  inhabitautB  were  haidly  regarded  as  otheri 
than  barbarians,  exwtad  even  at  an  early  period  no  smsJll 
infloenoe  on  Greeos^  by  meanr  more  espeaaUy  of  the  oracle 
of  DodwuL  One  of  toe  earliest  moat  flourishing  settlo- 
ments  of  the  Qreeks  proper  in  Epima  was  tho  Oonnthiaa 
ctdony  of  Ambrada,  whidi  gin  iia  name  to  the  nsi^bonr> 
iog  gaiL  The  happy  rasulta  cf  tiie  eipetimmt  nppaar  to 
have  te^npted  other  Clreefc  states  to  inutata  tlw  axamj^ 
and  Efattrla,  Bueheta,  and  Ffendoda  han  witnesi  to  the 
enteri»ise  of  the  people  of  Etia^  Amn^  the  otiior  town* 
in  the  oonn'rytlvB  f  wing  were  of  soma-bnportaace^ 
in  Cbaonift— FniMsle  and  ChinuBra,l(vtifled^oatato  vriilch 
the  dwellera  in  tha  open  ooontry  oonld  retire  in  time  <rf 
war ;  Onoheamna  or  Anchiaanuu^  now  leimsented  by  Ssnti 
Qusrante^  or  4  vmi^a  rfir  'Aytar  ^dfiomL^  tfie  Haroonr  of 
the  Forty  Salttta;  FIranioe,  atiU  bo  called,  the  wealthieat  of 
all  the  natin  cities  of  Cjdm^  and  aftw  the  &U  of  tha 
Molosnan  kingdom  the  e«itre  of  an  E^orotie  League; 
Bnthroton,  the  modern  Butrinto;  Fhanote^  weU  known 
from  its  connection  with  the  wars  of  the  Bomans;  and 
Hadrian'  polis,  founded  by  t^  emperor  whose  name  it  bore ; 
in  Thesprotio— the  Elean  setUements  already  mentimied  ; 
CasB<ft>e,  the  eh^  lieu  of  the  Casaopaaans,  the  most  power* 
ivl  of  the  Theeprotian  clans ;  Ephyra.  afterwards  Ci<!hy- 
ru^  a  very  ancient  sit^  identified  by  Leake  with  the  Mom 
asteiy  of  St  John  three  or  four  mOes  from  Fhsnari,  s>9tl^jC 
Bnnian  with  tha  mini  on  the  hiU  itf  Eaatii  at  the  nortimn 
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end  <rf  the  Aidienuian  Lake ;  and  lu  Moloasia— Passaron, 
where  the  kings  were  wont  to  take  the  oath  of  the  constltu- 
tbn  and  Tteeire  their  people's  allegiance;  and  Tecmoo, 
Phjlao^  and  HtOTeam,  all  of  doubtf al  identifioatioo.  The 
Byiantine  town  of  Bc^pia  ii  probably  the  same  as  the 
modem  Lnro,  (oimerty  known  aa  Oropua. 

Hitton.—Th»  Ufifli  or  ntliar  abloftaina  tit  th*  Xoloiriuta,  irito 
alUmatwr  •xtrad«d  ttwir  power  ot«t  til  Epfnu^  oUinwd  to  b»  ds- 
Kindod  mm  Pyrrhoa,  too,  of  AchiUoi,  who,  aoo(»diBg  to  tlie  legond, 
Kttlod  In  tlu  oonntiy  tftor  tbe  Mck  of  'txoj,  and  truumttt«d  hU 
kingdom  to  MoIomo^  hU  aon  br  AndronuohA.  Ths  nrXy  hiatoi;  of 
Uw  dyiHW^  b  ynj  obwon ;  bat  Admatu,  who  Urtd  fai  tbe  6tb 
eutiu7  B.af  kae  bMOma  flunooi  for  bb  hoipltable  noeptioii  of  the 
buf ^sd  ThmnlatoelHh  kt  eptta  ti  tb« groiim  tbat  1m  aut  ben  har- 
boured amlnat  tb«  Atncnian,  vho  had  pnmudod  faU  eountry- 
mon  t>  r*raae  tb«  ainano*  tardllj  offmd  by  tba  Uoloaaiu  ohiof  when 
their  victory  i^Kinit  ths  Pmlana  was  alraedjeMond.  He  WMaiu>< 
ceedsl  aboot  4S9  B.a  by  his  son  or  gnadson.  ThaiTmbM  oc 
Aiymbss  L  who  baiiu  pUoed  by  ft  daoiw  of  the  peoplo  ludw  the 
goaidknihtp  of  SabyUnthas,  chief  of  tbo  AtintanM,  vu  edneated 
at  Athens,  and  tbns  booame  at  a  latw  date  th«  introdooer  of  a 
Ugbar  ktsd  of  driliation  aaMmg  hie  eal^Mta.  Aloetss,  ti»  aext 
king  MUtkaied  la  histny,  was  eontenqraiaiT  with  IMonyains  of 
^ynaoae  (about  S8ff  B.a)  end  was  IndobtM  to  nls  asriatuoeftv  the 
leeonry  of  hi>  throiM.  His  son  Arymbas  It.  (who  mceoodod 
k;  tho  death  of  his  brtothw  Neoptotomiu)  ruled  with  pnulsnoe 
and  eqaitr,  aad  gare  eaooanigeDMnt  to  uterfttare  and  the  arts. 
To  him  AMMeietea  ef  Chalcodon  dedkatod  his  fbor  books  on  th« 
art  of  gOTsmlng ;  and  it  is  mdally  montioDed  that  he  bertowed 

Cean  on  the  edncation  of  his  brother's  ohOdren.  Troaa,  one  <)t 
leeea;  becune  his  own  wife ;  and  Olymptas,  the  other,  was  mar* 
tied  to  niQip  of  Kaoedou,  and  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to 
Alexander  ttv  <faeet  On  the  death  of  Aiymbaa^  his  nephew  Alex- 
auiIeTf  brother  of  Olynirin^  was  pat  in  poeaeeelon  of  the  throne  by 
the  airistanoa  oS  Philip,  who  was  afterwanu  sesaariaated  on  ooouton 
of  the  marriage  of  the  yoatfaht  king  with  his  danghtar  Cleopatra. 
Alexander  waa  the  firat  who  b<m  the  title  of  Kin^f  oT  Epinis,  wid  he 
raised  the  reputation  of  his  country  amongst  foreign  nations^  His 
ssristtnos  nsnng  been  sought  oy  the  Tarentines  sgalnst  the 
Samultes  and  Lncanians,  he  made  a  deecont,  83S  B.O.,  at  Paatani, 
near  the  month  of  the  rirer  Sitaros,  and  reduced  sereral  cities  of 
the  Looani  and  BruttU ;  but  in  a  second  attacic  npon  Italy  he  was 
samntnded  by  the  enemy,  defeated,  and  aUia,  near  the  city 
Pandosia,  la  the  Brattian  tarritoir. 

Aacidee,  the  son  of  Arymbas  II.,  snooeeded  Alexander,  and  es' 
ponsed  the  caase  of  Olympias  uainst  Cassander;  but  he  was  do- 
throned  by  his  own  soldiers,  snd  had  hardly  regained  his  position 
when. he  tell,  SIS  B.O.,  In  battle  against  Phihp,  brother  of  Cas- 
eander.  He  had,  by  his  wife  Phthia,  the  oelebratad  Pyrrhne,  and 
two  daughters,  Deidamla  and  Troas,  of  whom  the  former  married 
l>einetrlna  PoUorcetes.  His  brother  Alcetas,  who  sooceeded  him, 
oontinned  the  war  with  Cassander  till  he  was  defeated;  and  he  was 
nldmately  put  to  death  by  hia  rebellions  subjects,  295  B.a  The 
name  of  Pyirhos,  who  next  aeoended  the  throne  to  the  history 
of  his  conntiT  an  importaaoe  which  it  would  never  hare  other- 
wise posseeeed;  bat  for  en  eoooant  of  his  lib  we  most  leftr  to  ths 
article  Ptrrhus. 

Alexander,  his  eon,  who  Boooesded  in  27S  B.a,  attempted  to  seise  on 
Uacedenis,  and  defeated  Antigonns  Oonatas,  but  was  himself  shortly 
afterwards  drivea  from  his  Ungdom  hjf  Demetrius.  He  leoovcred 
however,  and  spent  tbe  rest  of  his  days  in  poaoe.  Two  other 
iuriguificant  reigns  brought  tbe  family  of  Pyrrfaus  to  ito  dose,  and 
Epims  was  tbeaoeforwaid  governed  by  a  pnstor,  elootod  annually 
in  ft  general  assembly  of  tbe  nation  held  at  PsMaron.  It  impru- 
dently eepoused  the  cause  of  Pereeus  In  his  ill-fated  war  against  the 
Bomani^  198  B.a  ;  and  It  was  consequently  exposed  to  the  fnir  of 
the  oonqueron,  who  destroyed,  it  is  said,  70  towns,  and  carried  mto 
slavery  150,000  of  the  inhabitants.  It  never  recovered  from  this 
blow.  At  the  dissolution  of  tbe  Acluean  league^  1J8  B.O.,  it  be- 
oanw  part  of  the  [novlnoe  of  Macedonia,  reoeiviiw  tho  name  Bpirus 
Tetn^  to  disUngaisk  It  from  Eplros  Kov«,  whicm  lay  to  the  east 

On  Ae  divide  of  the  empire  it  became  the  Inheritance  tA  tite 
•mperots  of  the  Esst,  and  rsinained  under  them  nntU  Uie  taking  of 
Censtasttnople  by  the  IaUos,  in  1204,  when  lUohel  Angelns  Cum- 
nenns  eetaed  on  AtoUa  and  Epims.  On  the  death  of  Michel  in 
1318,  these  conntriee  fell  toto  the  hands  of  Us  brother  Theodore. 
Tbonea,  the  last  of  the  direct  Une,  was  nwdered  in  1818  1^  bis 
nephew  Thomas,  lord  of  Zanto  and  Oephalonia,  and  his  dominions 
wen^dlsmembeied.  Not  long  after,  Eplros  was  ovmun  by  the 
flamians  and  Albanians,  and  uie  confueioa  which  had  benn  growing 
since  ths  division  of  tbe  empire  was  worse  oontonnded  sttlJ.  Charles 
II.  Toooo.lord  of  Oephalonia  and  ZentCt  obtained  the  rocogoitioa 
of  bis  title  of  despot  u  Eplnu  from  the  emperor  Manuel  Ccmnenos, 
in  ttia  beginning  of  ths  16th  century;  but  Ibis  Csmlly  was  deprived 
eftbairpoaseesioalaliUbyAmuiftth  a    In  Utt,Eoandsib« 
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king  of  Albania,  mads  hlmsolf  master  of  a  oooeidonble  part  <f 
Epims;  but  on  hie  death  tt  tell  into  thepowerof  OeTensUsa^ 
from  whom  It  passed  i^aln  to  the  Tntk^  vnder  whose  Jimfa-Hfin  u 
still  remains. 

Hwze,  "RMh.  hM.  ttir  let  paaplw  qui  ■WaUlml  <a  l^lra,"  ta  JMa.  * 
TAtad.  d*i  /iM(r.,  17»]  WoUe.  ObMrottooi  on  the  Onlf  ef  Jlru."  h  Aw. 
Ret.  0*00-  Sot.,  ISIIi  IbrMuT,  IfmrMU^  du  Laadn  aarf  dv  ecMtav  *m 
Bptitot,  KSalin.  1S4I;  J.  R.  flkma,  ■BemariubU  LocallLle*  od  the  Gout 
Eplm."  In/Mir.X.  <7,  &,184S:  Bown,  JMm,  rkvMoIf.aitd £><rw. IStl;  Ha^ 
AlbaMtUdu  a^Mtm,  IfMi  BaMan,  Ottgr.  ftmihUthmlmd,  ttA.  L.  Ui2;  U»im 
K.  Swell,  •■OnPtvaOeeffr.aodNat.RewMnMaar  Eplnti,-Ia/.  «0  a,  ISSSt 
Oalde  Cots,  ta  CbMHi  Dmat,''8eBreala  da  faflilatlqaaaenbka'' 
Sn.  As  Dm*  Mmtdm,  Um 

EFIBOOPACnr.  ^  EptaoopacT  we  nnderatand  that 
form  of  ehnrch  4vganixatioD  in  whidi  the  diief  ecdeeiaatical 
aathori^  within  a  defined  dietritA  or  dioeeee  ia  vested  in 
biahopB  (epuoopt),  having  in  sqbMdiiutioD  to  them  priest^ 
or  praamen,  and  deaotms,  and  with  tiis  power  of  oi^Um- 
tion.  Of  thJa  fona  o<  goTenunent  fbwe  are  trteaa  im 
apostolic  times ;  eridenoeB  of  iti  eziatence  beomis  iaenea- 
ingly  {reqnaiife  in  the  anlHipoatcAw  period ;  nnlfl  wh« 
the  dinrdi  omeigBa  fran  toB  impeDetiable  dood  wVA 
eoren  th*  dose  of  the  lat  aad  the  banning  «{  the  U 
oenttuyf  we  find  tnrj  ChriatiaiL  commnnily  gcmnwd  17 
a  chief  fn&otitMiazy,  uniformlj  a^led  its  "  hialu^*  wiA 
two  inferior  ndera  of  w^'ni'ter"  under  them,  Icnon  m 
"  preab7tMa''aiid  "deaoooa"  It  maybe  regaidad  aiaa 
eetabliahed  fact  that  before  tin  middle  of  the  3d  oeDtiij 
dloceean  'E^acoptej  had  beooma  tha  rale  ia  mrj  part  of 
the  dwDC&riatiaa  wt^d,  and  wa  have  now  to  inqiiiza  what 
and  under  what  cinmnBtaooeB  thiafonu  of  gownant 
aroae^  and  with  what  amoont  of  andtori^  ft  fa  inTMtei 
On  thaee  pointa  tha  moat  oppoaita  t^Hiuona  have  heca 
maintained.  In  the  wwda  Dr  Ij^tfoot  (to  wbm 
admirable  diaiertaticm  "On  the  Chriatian  Ifioikif,*  j 
appended  to  his  Commentary  oa  the  EpitUe  to  the  Pk^^ 
piaiu,  we,  thongh  differing  from  him  in  aoma  pointy  j 
would  once  for  all  acknowledge  oar  obligation),  **8am  I 
hare  reoogniaed  in  Gpieoopaey  an  institution  of  dirae 
origin  abaolute  and  indispensable ;  othera  have  zapraseiited 
it  as  deatitate  df  all  apoetolic  aanction  and  anthoritj." 
Some^  \hat  is,  r^i;ard  it  as  of  the  tie  em  of  a  churdi,  so 
that  no  Christian  community  can  have  any  ri^t  to  clain 
to  be  considered,  in  tbe  trae  senae,  a  branch  of  the  diarck 
catbolio  if  it  have  not  episcopal  organizatioo.  Others  oa 
the  other  hand,  consider  it  as  <tf  the  (if  bane  eate  of  a  ehoK^ 
desirable  to  its  good  goTemment,  and  to  the  maintenanoe  of 
evangelical  truth  and  apoetolical  order,  but  not  easeDtid  to 
its  existence^  It  will  be  our  object  in  this  article  to  reriev  j 
the  evidence  as  to  the  origin  (tf  Epiacopaoy  afftaded  by 
history,  and  to  preeent  the  facts  and  the  plain  infennM 
from  them  in  a  candid  and  dtepassionate  spirit 

L  In  examining  the  question  of  the  divine  authority  of 
Episcopacy,  we  have  to  oonaider  CEuofally  what  we  mesa 
by  tha  phrase.  Do  we  intend  that  l^oiscopaoy  stands  oa 
the  eame  level  as  Baptism  and  the  i  lOrd's  Supper  as  a 
direct  ordinance  of  Christ  "  generaHy  neceaaaty  for  salva- 
tion ;"  or  do  we  mean  that  it  was  called  into  being  by  tbe 
apostlea  and  firat  teachers  of  the  Christian  ohnrdt  ander 
that  most  real,  though  perhaps  to  them  ineenaible,  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  which  their  decisiona  and  actions 
are  continually  aacribed  in  the  sacred  record  (Acto  viii  39, 
z.  19,  tL  13,  xiiL  2,  zv.  38,  zvL  6,  7,  zix.  21,  xx.  23)1 
OC  the  former  opinion,  though  asserted  as  an  unquestioa- 
able  fact  by  many  learned  defenders  of  Epiacopacy,  we 
may  eafdy  assert  that  there  ie  not  a  trace  in  the  New 
Teetament  That  the  epiecopal  oiganisation  of  His  charch 
waa  among  the  "  things  pertaining  to  tha  kingdom  d 
God "  which  formed  the  eubject  of  tbe  interooone  of  | 
Christ  and  the  twelve  in  the  interval  between  Ejs 
Burrectiw  end  His  aecenaion  is  a  mere  fajrpotheni  dalf-  | 
tute  of  the  semblance  of  prooi  Neither  tbe  Aoli  dot 
the  EpiaUea  contain  the  di^tealfSiiitvaf^aMi  Mob  aatb» 
ritatira  coinmniiioatl^'t6^ydtaa*-^y^^Wr  LoHh 
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ucension,  or  of  any  direct  revelation  to  that  effoct  sub- 
teqnent  to  that  ereat,  biadicg  od  tlie  church  for  all  time. 
Ths  concluaion  that  vould  be  naturallj  drawn  from  the 
brief  and  Bcanty  referencea  to  the  organizatioa  o(  the 
Chriitian  ministry  in  H0I7  Scripture  is  that  the  apostles 
vere  left  free  to  act,  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
u  they  might  from  time  to  time  judge  to  be  most  for  the 
good  of  the  church.  There  can  be  no  queatioo  that  thia 
vas  so  in  Uie  appointment  of  the  seven  whoaa  office  is 
commonly  identified  vith  the  Diaoonate  (Acts  tL)  ;  and, 
thoDgh  the  evidence  ia  less  diatiucl,  it  appears  to  hare  been 
the  case  vith  the  Freabyterate  ^Acts  ziv.  23),  while  the 
aatbority  of  Timothy  and  Titua,  m  whom  we  see  the  first 
adambration  of  diocesan  Episcopacy,  is  plainly  represented 
as  delegated  by  the  ApoatJe  Paul  with  the  view  of  carry- 
ing out  the  arrangementa  which  special  circumstances  ren- 
dered desirable  for  the  particolar  time  and  placa  There 
is  certainly  nothing  in  the  apoatle's  language  to  either  of 
them  to  suppbrt  die  idea  that  by  such  dJegation  he  was 
carrying  ato  effect  a  divine  ordinance  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion. 

If,however,  we  interpret  the  expression  "divine  an'hority" 
in  the  larger  sense,  aa  including  all  that  the  apoatloa  did,  as 
the  holden  of  Christ's  expresa  commission — "  as  my  Father 
hath  sent  me  even  so  send  I  you  "  (John  zx.  31) — throngh 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  for  the  edification  of  the 
church  of  which  they  were  the  divinely  appointed  govemon 
and  propagators,  there  need  be  ai  little  scruple  in  allowing 
the  divine  authority  of  Episcopacy  as  there  is  in  the  case 
of  other  ordinances  of  the  Christian  church,  snch  as  the 
oheervation  of  the  Lord's  day,  tlte  baptism  of  infants,  and 
confirmation.  An  institution  of  which  traces  are  seen  in 
apostolic  timesj  and  which  is  found  prevailing  thronghoat 
the  church  in  the  age  aneceeding  the  apostles,  and  con- 
tinuing everywhere  without  a  break  of  continuity  to  the 
16th  century,  and  in  moat  parts  of  Christendom  to  the 
present  day,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  anything  less  than 
the  deliberate  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  chnrcJi.  In 
this  qualified  sense  we  may  safely  adopt  the  verdict  of 
Hooker,  "that  if  anything  in  the  church's  government^ 
■urely  the  first  institution  of  bishops  was  from  heaven, — was 

even  of  God,— the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  anthor  of  it,  

and  is  to  be  acknowledged  the  ordinance  of  God  no  leas 
than  that  ancient  Jewish  regiment,  whereof  though  Jethro 
was  the  deviser,  yet  after  that  God  had  allowed  it  all  men 
wen  subject  onto  it,  as  to  the  polity  of  God  not  of  Jethro" 
{Eetl  FcliL,  Vk.yu.e.v.ii,  10). 

n.  Tb»  twain  sfMsttes  were  toe  depo^taries  of  Christ^s 
eomffliNion  as  the  foonden  and  governors  of  His  dkonh 
(Matt.  xtL  19,  XTiii.  18,  xzniL  19,  30;  Mark  xri  16; 
Uka  SOT.  47,  48 ;  John  xx.  31-S3).  In  the  AoU  we 
lad  tlwm  its  sole  direeton  mod  Mministraton.  The 
whoia  aunistry  ci  du  dinrch  was,  in  the  germ,  iaelnded 
fa  tta  apoatolate^  tnm  which  It  was  gradnally  developed 
8*  occasion  Teqnired  the  anccasun  delegation  of  the 
powKB  lodged  vith  tae  apostles  to  other  mwnbers  <rf 
the  dureh,  first  as  Uieir  mhatitotea  and  afterwards  aa 
their  iooeaaiora.  Thm  the  Chtirtian  ministry,  aa  Canon 
Robertson  has  remariud  {Sitter  t^a$  Ckntttem  Churek, 
yoL  1  pk  8^  "  was  darek^Md  not  ftom  below  but  fnmi 
above,'*  not  by  elevation,  but  by  devolution.  Tb*  £iak 
dahgation  waa  to  the  seven,  for  the  discharge  «f  the  aaonlar 
fotteticms  and  bwer  spiritnal  offices  iai  which  rapid 
growth  of  the  ehnreh  rendered  die  aposties  peraonally  nn* 
eqoaL  This  was  snooeeded  by  the  delegation  of  die  duties 
of  teaching  government,  and  discipline  to  presbyters  or 
elders,  especially  in  congregationa  (snch  as  thoM  planted  by 
Paol  and  Barnabas  in  Asia  Uinor)  ever  which  the  apostles 
were  unable  to  exercise  any  continnons  personal  superin- 
tendence (Acta  xir.  23X    In  Hooker'a  words,  "  the  form 
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or  regiment  by  them  eatablished  at  first  was  that  the  laity, 
or  people,  shoald  be  subjjct  unto  a  college  of  ecclesiastical 
persons  which  were  in  every  such  city  appointed  for  that 
purpose"  (Ecd,  Foitt.,  bk.  viL  ch.  v.  §  1).  It  may  be 
desirable  here  to  remove  the  confusion  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  amoiguons  oae  of  the  word  . "  bishop,' 
^wrieoTo^  in  the  New  Teatament.  It  happens  in  all 
languages  that  in  process  of  time  the  meaning  of  a  word 
changes.  That  which  in  one  generation  ia  a  general  term, 
in  the  next  contracts  into  a  tedinical  term,  or  a  word  which 
designated  one  office  becomes  the  tiUe  of  another.  .  It  is  so 
with  the  word  "bishop."  In  its  fundamental  sense  of 
an  "  overseer,"  "  inspector,"  it  waa  not  originally  a  term  of 
office  at  all  When  it  appears  as  such  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  simply  synonymous  with  "  presbyter,"  the  same 
officer  of  the  ^urch  being  called  indifferently  by  the  one 
or  the  other  nam&  The  "  preabyters  "  or  "  elders  "  of  the 
Epheaian  church  summoned  by  St  Paul  to  meet  him  at 
Hiletns  (Acts  xx.  17)  are  in  verse  28  deaignated  by  him 
"  biahope,"  or  "  overseers,"  of  the  flock.  In  the  pastoral 
epistles  the  words  are  need  indifferentiy.  Corresponding 
directions  are  given  to  Titus  concerning  the  ordaining 
of  "  elders  "  (Tit.  1  5-7),  and  to  Timothy  for  the  ordination 
of  "biahope"  (1  Tim.  iii.  1-7),  while  the  identity  of 
the  two  is  furtiier  evidenced  by  the  use  of  the  term 
"bishop"  in  Tit  i.  7,  and  "elders,"  1  Tim.  t.  17-19, 
St  Peter  also,  when  exhorting  the  presbyters,  as  their 
"  brother  presbyter  "  (avftirpt&fivrtpoi),  to  the  zealous  fulfil- 
ment of  their  charge,  speaks  of  it  aa  "  the  work  of  an  over- 
Beer,''or  "bishop"  (hrurimrovrm)  (1  Pet  t.  1,  2.)  The 
titles  continue  synonymous  in  the  episUe  of  Clement  of 
Rome  {£pui.,  i  $  i2,  44).  That  the  offices  were  identical 
in  the  apostolic  agtf  is  ako  more  than  once  asserted  by  St 
Jerome,  writing  towards  the  cloae  of  the  4th  century  (e.g., 
"  the  apostle  shows  us  plainly  that  presbyters  and  bishops 
are  the  same ....  it  is  proved  most  clearly  that  a  bishop 
is  the  same  aa  a  presbyter." — £pitt.  cxlvi. ;  see  also 
£put.  Ixix ;  and  Ad  Tit.  i  8),  aa  well  as  by  Chiysoetom, 
Theodore^  and  othen,  and  mMy  be  regarded  aa  indispot- 
able. 

Any  eonclosion,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  use  of  the 
term  "  bishop  "  in  the  New  Testament,  aa  to  the  existence 
of  the  episcopal  office^  would  be  falladous.  ''^Hiinn,'' 
however,  as  Hooker  hu  ssid,  '*  are  always  andenter  nan 
their  names^"  and  letting  go  dm  name  and  coming  to  the 
thing,  indications  may  be  diaoorered  in  die  Xots  and 
epistles  of  something  doeely  answering  to  a 
episcopate  in  apoatoHo  times.  James,  the  Lord^a 
brother,  oeea^m  a  podtum  in  the  chnrch  at  Jenualeni, 
associated  viu  and  yet  distinct  bom  and  superior  to  hia 
»reeb]rtec7,  wid  in  some  re^teeti^  at  least  in  Jerusalem, 
higher  than  the  ^wetles  themselves^  whieli  presents  man^ 
features  of  the  dioceean  episcopate  of  later  times  (Acts  zii. 
17,  XT.  13,  19,  xzi.  18;  GaL  i.  19,  u.  9,  12),  and  tends 
to  oonfirm  the  nnanimoos  atatement  oi  early  wiiteta 
that  he  was  tiie  first  loMkopol  Jemsalem.  (Hieron.,  D« 
Script.  Xeda.,  ii;  Enseb.,  BiiL  XeeLt  iL  I.)  But  in  him 
we  have  the  only  example  of  snch  an  organization  presented 
in  the  Acts.  As  Prcrfeasor  Shiilqr  has  tenuirked  (ApottolU 
Agt^  P^  133).  hia  position  waa  in  important  respacte  ex- 
ccptunuL  Vhethtt  one  <tf  the  twuve  ta  no^  he  waa 
ranked  with  the  apostles  (GaL  L  19),  and  his  aathori^  was 
therefore  inherent,  not  derived  from  them.  And  therefore 
for  yean  he  remained  the  only  Christian  bishop.  We  have 
to  pass  on  to  the  pastoral  epistles. of  St  Paul  (Jib  latest 
that  proceeded  from  his  pen)  before  we  again  meet 
with  any  clear  tracea  of  the  exiatence  of  Episcopacy. 
The  evidence  of  these  e[Mtles,  ,liowever,  is  onqneation- 
able,  whatever  the  exact  nature  of  the  office  to  whi<!h 
Timothy  and  T!tua  were  designated  by  St  ^uL  Wheth^^- 
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pennoneni  or  temporary,  whether  their  authority  wu  that 
of  (Uoceeaa  biahopi,  or,  as  was  more  probably  the  caae^  of 
vican-apoatolic,  it  ie  certain  that  their  power  was  a  delegated 
OQ^ — that  they  were  actiog  as  the  subetitatea  of  the  apostle, 
and  that  their  daties'were  in  essence  ideotical  with  those  of 
the  episcopate.  In  Dr  Lightfoofs  words,  "they  were  in 
fact  the  link  between  the  apostlsj  whose  snperintendence 
vea  occasional  and  general,  and  the  biAop  who  exercised  a 
permanent  snperrision  orer  an  indiridoal  congregation." 

If  the  "  angels  "  of  the  seven  chorcb^  addrewed  in  the 
early  chapteis  of  the  Apocalypee  coold  be  certainly  identi- 
fied with  bishops,  we  should  hare  a  further  evidence  of 
localized  Episcopacy  in  apostolio  times  of  the  highest  valne 
Bat  this  interpretation,  Uiough  very  generally  accepted,  is 
pot  sufficient^  free  from  qnestion  to  bear  the  strain  of 
argument 

in.  An  almost  impenetrable  cioud  hangs  over  the  closing 
^ears  of  the  1st  and  the  opening  of  the  2d  oentury.  When 
It  begins  to  disperse  we  see  an  episcopal  organization  erery- 
wher^  established,  and  working  with  a  quiet  regolarity, 
wnick  giw  no  indicationa  of  ita  being  •  novel  experiment 
■till  less  of  its  luTing  been  imposed  by  tapeiior  authority 
on  a  reluctant  oommnnity.   How  is  this  momentons 
change  witJiont  ft  oonaterput  in  lustoiy,  to  be  Mconnted 
tori    How,  to  adopt  PtcSmaoe  ShirlOT^a  image^  can  we 
bridge  over  "the  immense  chasm  whum  divides  the  ndir 
mentary  order  of  the  obinhes  planted  by  St  Paul  frmn  the 
rigorously  defined  ftnd  universal  Episcopacy  whieh  we  find 
.described  by  Xgnatiu)  Tha  more  we  look  into  tba  cinmm- 
itanoes  the  more  the  marvel  grows." 
'   The  idntion    this  |m>blttnwkidL  appears  to  satisfy  the 
varions  ecnditions  most  adequately  is— «uit«]Mseopa2  oi^iani- 
aation  was  developed  gradually  according  to  the  reqoire- 
ments  of  differmtehnrdwa;  tlul^  as  Jermne  mwe  than  cmee 
distinctly  asserts,  it  was  called  into  being  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  need  of  some  coercive  power  to  check  dissen- 
'-sions,  repress  rising  heresies,  and  sapplement  the  authority 
of  the  rapidly  diminishing  body  oi  the  apoatles ;  and  tiiat, 
taking  Tcrtullian  as  a  trustworthy  exponent  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  3d  Tcntury,  ita  first  appearance  was  con- 
nected with  the  latest  survivor  of  the  Twelve,  the 
Apoade  John.    An  examinatioa  of  tiie  early  hiatoiy  of 
the  various  churches  founded  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  let  century  indicates  that  tiie  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy  was  not  a  single  definite  and  formal 
act  proceeding  from  a  central  authority,  such  as  the 
apostolic  council  after  tiie  fall  of  Jerusalem,  imagined  with- 
out sofBciect  evidence  by  Rothe,  but  a  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive development^  advancing  faster  in  some  placee  tiian 
iu  others,  as  the  growth  of  the  Christian  oommnnity  and 
the  increasing  inability  of  the  apostles  personally  to  regu- 
late the  churches  -they  had  founded  rec^uired.    St  Paul's 
case  presents  a  picture  of  what  must  have  been  occurring  in 
every  part  of  the  Christian  world.    The  apostie  had  at  first 
to  bear  in  bis  own  person  "the  care  of  all  the  charchea"  (2 
Cor.  XL  2S),i.e.,  of  all  those  which  looked  Op  to  Mm  as  their 
founder.  Hia  insufficiency  to  bearsuch  a  burden  alone  forced 
itself  upon  him  as  these  churches  became  more  nnmeroua 
Presbyters  and  deacons,  as  Epipfaaniua  has  remarked  (^(cr., 
Ixzv.  S),  could  conduct  the  u^inistration  of  a  church  for 
a  while.    But  occasions  arose,  as  at  Ephesns  and  Crete, 
when  the  continnoos  presence  of  an  authorized  ruler 
became  essential  to  check  serious  mischief.    Letters,  how- 
avM  "wughty,"  could  not  compensate  for  the  want  of 
personal  in^uenoe.    It  was  impossible  for  the  apostie,  even 
when  there  was  no  restraint  upon  his  liberty,  tomeetallthe 
clfljms  upon  him  in  his  own  persuL    He  therefore  dele- 
gated hii  authority  (whether  temporarUy  or  permanentiy 
does  not  materiaDy  affieot  the  question)  to  others  who  acted 
by  his  rommission,  and  who  were 'charged  among  other 


duties  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  Christian  miuistrj 
(1  Tim.  ill  V.  23 ;  2  Tim.  ii  2 ;  TitlS).  Weknowfrom 
his  pastoral  epiaties  that  St  Paid  did  this  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  diorches  of  E^hesus  and  Crete;  and  we  may  not 
unreasonably  believe  £hatthe  same  measure  was  resorted  to 
by  him  as  well  as  by  the  other  aposUes  in  other  chnrchei 
where  a  similar  emergen<7  called  for  it  Hie  language  ol 
St  Jerome,  whieh  has  been  so  often  nnfairly  employed  to 
weaken  the  cause  of  Episcopacy,  when  properly  int«rpnted 
points  to  thu  origin.  He  asserts  that  the  episoc^ial  office 
was  established  as  a>remed^  against  schism,  and  to  put  a 
curb  npon  the  factions  spint  which,  by  the  inatigatien  d 
the  devil,  had  sprung  up  in  various  dinrdifli^  notably  in 
that  of  Corinth.  Az  long  as  the  apost<dic  founder  of  s 
church  was  living,  and  was  able  personally  to  interpose 
this  need  for  a  bishop's  authority  would  not  be  felt  As  this 
resort  closed,  as  it  did  very  gradually,  the  derelopmant  of 
Episcopacy  advanced,  with  a  steady  though"  nneren  pro- 
gress, •ontil  it  became  tmiversaL  Jerome^s  oft-qnoted  state- 
ment that  the  superiority  of  bishops  to  pnthjtn^  was 
rftber  due  to  the  custom  of  the  ehnnh  than  to  any  aotual 
<Hdinanoe  of  the  Lord,  "  ex  eodesi*  ecmsmtndlne 
qnam  dispositionis  Domimae  vAitate'  (Hisnm.  in  IVt  i 
0),  does  not  in  any  way  eontndiet  its  ^fwstolical  oiigiii, 
which  is  indeed  implied  In  the  context  of  the  passage^  bit 
mvtdj  ngnifies  that  the  institution  does  not  rest  upeo 
written  words  of  C3irist> 

If  we  fntlher  ask  by  what  antiiority  it  was  doSdsd  tha^ 
in  Jerome^!  wonts  (u.»X  •'to  root  oot  the  thirsts  of 
heresiss  all  the  Msponsibuity  lAoold  be  defsired  to  a 
penon,"  the  taetinumy  «i  antiqai^,  aean^,  is  trae, 
but  adequate,  affirms  Uut  this  authority  wasV*o"*°'^ 
and  pcrints  to  St  John  as  its  dhief  though  not  exchuve 
source.  Tertullian  expressly  asserts  that  **the  order  of 
l^opa,  if  traced  back  to  its  origin,  will  rest  npon  t* 
its  author*  (Adv.  JfasvuM.,  iv.  6^  Thia  statomeot  ii 
confirmed  by  Clement  of  iUexandna,  who  relate*  that  8t 
John,  after  bis  return  to  Ephenu  frun  Patinos,  on  tks 
death  of  Domitian,  was  in  ws  habit  (tf  making  pragreMes 
through  the  noghbouring  disteiot^  ''in  cme  place  to 
establish  bishops,  in  another  to  organise  wlude  chui^a^ 
in  another  to  ordain  individuals  indicated  by  the  H<^ 
Spirit"  (Apnd  £aBeb.,<iri4.  J^ce^,  iil  3SX  Irenmi^tho 
disciple  of  Folycarp,  whoee  anthoritf  on  sudi  a  fact  is  indis- 
putable, says  that  his  revered  master  bad  been  "  established 
by  apoetiea  in  Asia  as  bishop  in  the  church  of  SmymaS  (Iiso., 
iil  3,  $  %),  a  statement  which  ia  confirmed  by  Tertullisi) 
(Dg  Prceieript.,  33).  Polyoatp  is  also  distinotly  mentioned 
as  bishop  of  Smyrna,  together  with  Onerimus,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  genuine  letters  of  Ignatius.  Hie  namei  of 
Papias  of  Hierapolis,  Sagaris  of  Laodioea,  and  Velito  of 
Sardis,  ail  contemporary  bishops  with  P^ycazp,  supplj 
*'  irrefragaUe  evidence  of  the  early  an  wide  extension  « 
Episcopacy  tiiroughout  proconsular  Aan,  the  scene  of  St 
John's  latest  labours"  (I^htfoot,  «.a,  p  212),  and,  *•  ualem 
all  historical  testimony  ia  to  be  thrown  asido  as  worthlsM^ 
demonstrate  that  the  institution  of  a  localised  episcopate-- 
what  Hooker  calls  "bishops  with  restraint,"  in  oontiast 
with  the  "  episcopate  at  la^"  excrdsed  by  Uie  apostl^i' 
"  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  closing  years  of  the  lit 
century,  and  cannot  be  dissevered  from  tbe  name  of  fit 


>  We  m*r  compere  tlulugfMge  of  StPaal,  1  Oor.  vIL  10,1%  "to 
ihsiiuirTi0dIcommuid,retiiot!tl>t>ttluI^  •  •  •  toUianrtipMk 
I,  not  th«  Lord,*  when  the  oontrut  U  not,  M  b  •omotiicM  nppoMd, 
betiraaa  the  apoetle  apetUng  bjr  imi|lntion  sad  wtthont  luiinUinii 
but  between  the  sposUe's  woi4t  sad  SB  aetna)  "dletam"  (tfowLeid 
(Mericz.  11).  I>eu Stealer  Temaifa,  "tbeastualdlittBatiaabatwMi 
the  saTingi  cS  Christ  and  the  sajdnga  of  the  ^oitlea  la  hen  «xio^- 
fled,— Chiiet  leying  dom  the  geiwrel  rale,'  the  epoatlsa  ^pfijiH  ^ 
the  perticalax  emeigendee  Thich  aroeo  out  at  ^  ndattoas  cftk 
jtttinlar  ehnrehes  with  which'  they  had  to  ded  "  {iSrimtkimt,  p.  11% 
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Jubn*  (Hid.  pt,  331).  Tbwt  is  no  rMion  for  aupposiog 
tlttt  thta  WM  the  result  of  the  deliberationi  of  an  apo9- 
totie  coancil,  or  that  it  was  enforced  hj  an  anthoritatire 
deant.  The  doabtfol  and  aomewhat  legendary  t^Ie  of 
HflgMippnS}  preaerred  in  Enaebina,  the  calling  of  anch 
a  conneu  at  Jerasalem  after  the  &U  of  the  dty  and  the 
death  of  8t  Jamea, — eren  if  it  be  conceded  that  at  that 
late  period  any  considerable  n amber  of  the  apoatolio  body 
were  alire,  and  were  within  reach  nf  snch  a  anmmona, — 
txpnadj  limits  its  pnrpoee  to  the  appointment  of  Bymeon^ 
the  son  of  Clopas,  as  a  tuceeasor  to  St  James.  Tlut  thia 
gathering  had  in  view  so  momentons  a  atep  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  Episcopacy  as  the  form  of  gpremment  for  the 
ch:irch  for  all  time  is  a  mere  hypotheais,  nnanpported  by 
any  ancient  testimony  or  tradition.  Neither  hare  we 
eridenee  for  any  definite  decree  proceeding  either  from  an 
apoetolio  oonnal,  or,  if  that  be  rejected  as  baaeleaa,  from 
St  John'a  individnal  anthortty.  In  the  words  of  Dr 
lig^oot,  «.«.,  p.  305,— 

**  Tba  aridant  atfli^  end  trsn  prtw iiijt  need  of  moh  an  offloe, 
sBKtionad  bj  the  moat  vanantad  nanu  In  Chrlstandom,  would  b« 
saflsiMt  to  aMtois  a  wMa  Aoogh  gradoal  laotptton.  Baoli  s. 
TCOipti<«,  it  is  tnw,  sappoaia  a  sanrtaatial  hsmenjr  and  frMdom  of 
ialaiuwuiM  aaooc  tlw  ofinrehaa  whloh  ranuinad  ondirtarbad  br  tha 
tnmblaa  of  tha  mm ;  bat  tba  aQenoa  of  Ustoij  U  not  at  all  on* 
broumUa  to  tiiU  soppositioD.  In  this  way,  donna  the  bistorlcal 
bUak  wUohaztanda  orer  half  a  cestoty  after  the  (all  of  JwuHlem, 
l^inopaoy  waa  matand,  and  tba  Oatholio  ehnttih  ooiuolid«tML" 

ne  opening  apooh  i»  tba  only  portion  of  the  history  of 
Bpiaoqpney  orer  vhich  any  nnoertaiuty  hangs.  After 
coBUttsnoemant  of  tlte  3d  century,  whererw  w*  hear  ct  the 
exiaUnoe  cS  a  local  choroh  we  find  it,  without  any  exo^ 
tioD,  and  vith  hardly  any  Tariety,  under  the  goremment  of 
a  btdufs  nad  that  without  any  indication  of  there  erer 
baring  bean  a  timy  when  it  was  otherwiae.  The  existing 
bidK^  is  ttsuaUy  ^ken  of  as  the  suooeaaor  of  other 
Inihopa  nadiing  in  unbroken  line  to  apoatolio  times. 
SfOMeofmef  is  ererywhen  uniformly  catablished,  and  its 
daim  to  an  nnbrokim  deaoent  from  the  apoatles  is  arery- 
iriisn  aasarted,  and  novhare  oaUed  in  question. 

In  the  wofdi  of  Dr  Arnold,  no  pngndioed  chumnoa  of 
^iacopwy, 

"Tha  bt^aalng  of  tha  3d  eantary  found  the  oharch  ondar  tba 
cmramant  of  buhop^  nutny  of  WMn  daiirad  thsir  appoiatmont 
ma  tha  apoallM  tbanualTaa  at  only  one  or  two  t«noT«^  — that  ia  to 
a^Tttboy  hM  bean  AoasB  It  man  mo  bad  tlumialna  bara  oboaan  by 
aa  taamU,  or  by  Miona  snob  aa  TSmotbaoi,  in  whom  an  unatb 
bad  anterlaload  bU  eaafidmua"  {r^ragmmU  m  Ou  ffAwrat,  p.  124). 

ImamMf  writing  at  the  close  of  the  3d  century,  aiguss 
lor  the  apostolicail  purity  of  the  faith  of  tha  C&ur£  of 
Romn  from  the  nnbroken  chain  by  which  it  was  connected 
with  the  apostles.  '*  Linns  was  appointed  by  the  apoatles 
ftamselTes ;  Anaoletus  succeeded  Linns ;  Oemens,  Ana- 
detoa;  after  whom  followed  in  regular  suoeeasionEuariatns, 
Alexander,  Bixtua,  Tslea^horoa,  Hygtnns,  Fius,  Antcetns, 
Soter,  down  to  Eleuthenns  ^the  bishop  of  his  own  day), 
who  holds  tho  episoopal  position  twelfui  in  order  from  the 
•poaOas"  nikiu.e.8,S3). 

The  challenge  given  by  Tertnlllan,  a  little  later,  to  the 
hsreties  of  his  day,  to  "  produce  the  roll  of  their  Hahopa 
running  down  in  due  snoceanonfrom  thebeginmng  in  such 
a  manner  that  that  first  biahop  of  theirs  shall  h»  able  to 
show  for  his  ordainer  or  prcdeoeeaor  some  one  of  the 
^lostles,  or  ef~apostolio  men"  {D«  Prateript.,  o,  SI),  is 
equally  couTinein^^  In  the  following  paragraph,  where, 
after  referring  to  the  appointment  of  Folycarp  at  Smyrna 
hf  St  John,  and  Clement  at  Rome  by  St  Feter,  he  pro- 
ceeds— "  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  apoatolio  church 
hand  down  their  registers,  and  exhibit  those  whom,  bsTing 
ba«i  appointed  to  their  episcopal  seats  by  apostoHo  law." 

Oatal<^as  of  tha  bishops  of  almost  all  the  ear^rr  chnrches 
•n  in  •ristonoai.  Tliaae  may  oontain  soma  doubtful  names ; 
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but  they  may  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
belief,  in  the  age  nearest  to  that  which  they  refer,  that,  in 
the  words  of  Hooker,  "  under  tiiem  [the  apoatlea],  and  by 
their  appointment,  this  order  began,  which  maketh  man/ 
preabyten  anbject  unto  tha  reginMit  U  aomt  one  lashop* 
{£ccl.  Polit.,  vii  10). 

Once  establiabed,  the  tbIgs^  nay,  the  neceanty,  of 
the  episcopal  form  of  gorermnent  aeonred  its  permanence^ 
It  was  not  only,  as  in  its  first  b^^nings  may  have  beea 
its  chief  object,  a  remedy  against  achiams,  and  a  safeguard 
against  faereaiea,  but  it  was  the  outward  aymbol  of  tho 
nnity  of  the  church,  and  one  of  the  moat  effect a&l  methods 
by  which  that  unity  waa  maintained.  The  individual 
bishop  was  the  visible  representative  of  the  corporate  Ufa 
of  tha  individnab  making  op  a  congregation.  The  maxim 
of  St  C^rian,  "  Ecdeaia  eat  in  Episoopo"  (Oyp.,  ir.  Xp.  9), 
was  universally  recognised.  were  tfie  represen- 

tatives of  the  church,  and  witliout  them  the  church  bad 
no  existence ;  those'  were  not  the  prayers  of  the  church, 
that  was  not  her  communion  which  the  biahop  did  not 
either  preude  at  or  aanction"  (Arnold,  «.«.,  p.  124).  Tho 
bish(^  was  regarded  as  the  channel  of  divine  graoe,  tha 
bond  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Episoopaoy,  moreover, 
was  not  only  the  bond  tying  all  the  members  of  a  chnr^ 
into  one  body,  but  also  that  which  united  the  scattered 
churches  into  one  organic  whole.  The  colleetira  episcopate' 
formed  the  ayatem  of  "jointa  and  bands''  by  whidi  tha 
body  of  the  catholic  church  was  knit  togethw;  This  iden 
haa  been  waironpreased  by  the  pressnt  biahcp.  «f  Edifr 
burgh,  Dr  CotteriU— 

"  The  apiseopal  eS««  waa  tike  meaas  of  the  oonfadtratlon  of  the 
ehoroli,  whetbor  in  the  Hwal  provincaa  or  thrangbont  the  world. 
The  oSee  waa  not  something  iicdated— tha  mere  promotion  of  u 
iodlTidn«l  to  certain  binetiona  ;  it  wu  end  is  the  result  end  the 
means  of  chorob  fedaraUoa,  oosneating  lint  ol  all  eteh  genetatfoi 
with  that  which  prMaded,  and  then  «Mh  blihop  with  the  episeml 
body,  end  throufia  it  with  the  whole  chnroh,  uta  fiuietions  of  the 
office  being  ezerciMd  in  nnioa  with  other  memben  of  the  lederation, 
from  whom  miidon  is  reodred,  uid  in  obedienoi  to  iti  lews,  and 
not  aeoording  to  the  mere  wUl  of  tba  indiridosL  From  theM 
oonsideratioaa  it  it  obvioos  that  Zpiaoopaey  and  oiganle  nnitf  an 
eaUrely  of  the  wnte  aaaanoe  (OAaraw  to  M«  Sipiai  ^  A$  J)iaem  t$ 
EdiMbttrgh,  1S77). 

The  idea  of  Episct^M^  thus  set  forth,  as  tha  unifyiu 
instrumentality  in  Uie  church  of  Christ,  is  that  wniia 
holds  the  prominent  place  in  the  estimate  of  the  first 
Christian  writer  in  whom  we  have  any  detailed  reference 
to  qnscopal  organisation,  St  Ignatius  of  AntiocL  Jn 
his  eyea  Uie  biahop  represents  the  dinrch,  and  is  the  oentn 
of  oni^  to  the  body,  a  safegi&rd  against  disunion,  and 
a  aecarity  for  the  maintensnoe  of  discipline  end  the 
harmonious  oo-operation  of  its  various  constituents.  Yfiik 
Ireniaus  the  idea  of  the  bishop  as  the  centre  of  uni^ 
undergoes  some  modification.  Heresy  'was  the  church's 
danger  in  his  day,  as  iutesUne  strife  ha.1  been  its  danger 
in  Ignatins's  time.  The  nnity  of  which  Irenieus,  like  hia 
later  contemp(»«ry  Tertullian,  regards  Episcopacy  as  tha 
aafegnard  and  guarantee  is  the  nnity  of  the  faiUL  Tho 
one  undying  episcopate,  with  its  direct  descent  from  tha 
apoatles,  waa  the  assurance  of  tha  pennanence  of  apostolio 
truth.  The  bishop,  aa  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  was  the 
depoaitary  of  primitive  truth,  the  inheritor  of  apoatolio 
tntditioQ.  "  If  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles,  you  must  apply  to  the  church  of  the  apoatlea.'* 
Th«  views  of  the  necessity  of  Epiacopacy  expresaed  by 
theae  early  writers  may  seem  to  ns  sometimes  overstrained, 
and  thdr  langnage  exaggerated.  Bat  to  them  these  exalted 
terms  were  most  real  They  were  no  more  than  tho 
natural  expreaaion  of  their  experience  of  the  atrength  and 
safety  derived  from  the  organization  which  they  moat 
certainly  believed  to  be  tiie  f^tto  the  church  ut  hettSraft 

1  Head.   Whatenr  diveigencles  of  vier  thera  may  b«  m. 
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to  thtt  origin  and  anthorify  ti  E^m^aqr,  tnd  <rf  Hb 
sonenl  uoawify,  u  oiufqiidioed  anmy  of  tl»  aarlj 
outcry  of  the  i^onlt  viU.diow  how  important  »  put  it 
^Tadin  the  muntenaooa  ita  life  and  health,  bothin  tiw 
promotiOQ  of  ra^aoM  nnitj  aod  the  preawntitai  of  parity 
of  dofltrineL  **  Th»  oonstitaticm  of  the  drnrdi  ia  ordained 
of  God ;  bnt  it  i«  onlained  beoaiue  it  la  adapted  for  man.** 
Onco  eatablished  in  the  ehief  •entree  of  natitaul  life^  tiio 
growth  of  Epiioopaoy  was  steady,  aod  gradual^  oorerod 
the  Thole  Burfaee  of  Chriatendom  with  ita  lamifica- 
tiona.  By  degreea  a  aystematto  orgKOuaHaa  ipraog  up,  by 
whioh  neighbouring  chnrohea  were  grouped  together  for 
the  purpoaes  oi  conaultation  aod  aelf-goTerDment.  The 
chief  eity  of  each  district  had  the  dvil  rank  of  the  "  metro- 
polian" or  mother  city.  There  the  local  Bynoda  naturally  met, 
and  the  bishop— o^led  '*m6tropditaQ/  from  bia  ponlaoQ — 
took  the  lead  in  the  delibonttiona,  aa  "primna  inter  parea," 
and  acted  m  tJu  repraaantatiTo  of  Ikia  brother  biahopa  in 
their  interooam  with  other  ehoroluak  Thna,  though  all 
Inahopa  were  nominally  eqtial,  a  superior  dignity  and 
•ntbority  eame  by  general  oonaent  to  be  vested  in  the 
metropolitans,  which,  when  the  oharches  became  established, 
receiTed  the  stamp  <tf  ecclesiastical  aotbority.  A  atill 
higher  dignity  was  asugned  to  the  bishopa  of  the  chief  seata 
of  gommnent,  snoh  as  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
■nbeeqnmtly  Constantinople ;  and  among  these  the  bishop 
ctf  Botw  naturally  had  the  jveoadenoe.  In  primitiTe  Umea 
Mch  ei^  had  ita  own  biahop,  with  a  nnmber  of  "  oborepi- 
aoopi,*  or  oonntry  Inshops  subordinate  to  him,  to  take  uie 
emsight  of  the  smaller  towna  or  Tillages  of  the  distriot,  as 
tii^  deputies.  Whether  these  **  chcxrepiscopi "  were  nni- 
Tenally  <^  ejnscopel  rank  is  tad  unsettled  qaastion.  It  i* 
probable  that  no  strict  mle  was  obsenred  on  this  point, 
and  that,  in  acoordanoa  with  the  dutiaa  they  ware  caUad  to 
diaoharge,  while  some  were  bishops  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  others  had  only  receiTed  tna  orders  of  a  presbyter. 

Conreidenoe  dictated  that  the  eoclesiastioal  diTistons 
ahould  generally  follow  the  dvil  divisions  of  the  ampirei 
When  Christiani^  became  established  under  Constantine, 
snd  the  diorch  and  state  represented  differait  functions  of 
the  body  corporate,  this  rule  was  strictly  followed  out,  in 
ftocordance  with  the  new  dirisions  of  prefectures  antCdiooeaea 
introduced  by  him.  The  term  "  diocese "  was  used  in  a 
much  more  ezteDsive  sense  than  that  to  wliich  It  was  after- 
wards restricted.  The  empire  was  dirided  into  four  pre- 
fectures^— 1,  the  East;  3,  lUyria;  S,  Italy;  4,  Qaul,— each 
comprising  a  varying  nnmber  of  dioceses,  each  diocese 
containing  within  itself  several  provincee.  Thns  Ajhs, 
MM  of  the  five  dioceses  d  the  prefecture  of  the  East,  in- 
eluded  ten  provinces,  and  Fontos  seven.  The  provinces 
were  in  thur  tarn  subdivided  into  districts  bearing  the 
designation  of  parcechica  {wapoucUu),  which  an8wei«d  to 
dioceses  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  Each  of  these 
**  paroecbiie  *  had  its  own  bishop,  who  was  subordinate  to 
the  metropolitan,  who  had  hi^  see  in  the  capital  of  ibe 
province.  These  metropolitans  wore  subject  to  the 
mnthority  i^tbe  bishop  of  the  chief  city  of  the  political 
diocese,  who  in  the  East  ms  styled  "  exarch,"  in  the  West 
"primate."  A  higgler  dignity  still  was  assigned  to  the 
chief  bishops  of  the  great  dties  of  the  empire,  such  as 
Borne,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  To  these, 
with  the  addition  of  Jerusalem,  the  title  of  '*  patriarch," 
which  had  oidginally  been  common  to  all  bishops,  was  more 
immediately  but  not  exclusively  restricted  after  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  451  In  the  West  the  title  "  patriarch  " 

was  employed  with  greater  latitude  for  metropolitan  bishops 
generally.  Even  so  late  as  the  11th  century  we  find  the 
metropolitans  of  Aquileia  and  Qrado  so  termed.  (Manai, 
xvil  341 ;  iriiL  465,  499.)  The  occupants  of  these 
^riiuatijl  auou  wtire  ^1»J  •'^osi^^nated  "  arckbisho^-s.*  The 
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term  **  qscumenical  biahw  "  is  •MnatimsN  found  ^pGad  to 
the  Mah<ya  otRome^  whue  that  of  **  oseamsnianl  pafainA  * 
was  aaanmed  hy  flie  Mahope  of  Conitintinople,  fliwi|^no»  ' 
aa  a  title  ctf  dignity  than  ai  im^ybg  any  daima  to  nnmN 
sal  authori^.  ThecHetioelly  all  Omo  iMimatial  aaea  wwa 
oo-orcUnate  in  anthority,  and  wen  mntnally  ind^MBdsnt 
of  one  anodier.  By  dagreea  the  bidu^  of  the  men  im- 
portant cities  omniadowed  their  bretluen,  and  oratdasd  a 
supremacy  which,  tboo^  rather  due  to  oDBbm  than  to  re- 
cognised daimsy  iraa  inoreaainj^j  aatmaaead  in  from  the  ^ 
manifest  advantage  of  having  a  strong  oential  powar  which 
could  interfere  in  thedogiou  oontroveraiea  or  eecledaatical 
disputes,  with  an  auUiori^  to  iriiidk  all  would  bow.  The 
gradual  growth  o7  the  supremacy  of  the  bishc^  of  Some 
aa  the  ^ef  pastw  in  the  Western  Chuich,  and  the  ecd»^ 
siastioal  head  of  the  imperial  aij,  will  be  the  raligect  of  a 
separate  artide. 

The  primitive  mle  waa  that,  oxoept  in  tile  case  of 
coadjutor  bishops,  each  dioceae,  in  the  modem  aeiue,  should 
have  bat  one  bishop,  and  that  no  Indu^  dionld  have  mote 
than  one  diocese.    Both  rules  were^  however,  in  subsequent 
times  violated.    When  the  Arian  ocmtrovqpj  waa  dividing 
the  Chriatian  world,  it  waa  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
one  see  to  have  two  or  three  rival  bishops,  all  denouncing 
and  excommunicating  one  another.    At  Antioch  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  4ui  century  tiiere  were  two  orthodox 
bishops,  Fuiliniis  and  Mdetiua,  reoognixed  rdripeetivdy 
by  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  diurch,  an  Arian  bishop 
Eusoius,  and  a  fourth  of  the  ApoUinarian'seot    After  tlu 
rias  of  the  Navatian  sdiism  many  cities  had  both  an  ortho- 
dox and  a  Novatian  I»ah(^    The  vidoua  practice  for  coe  i 
Usfaop  to  hold  a  aeocmd  sea        commendam*  waa  of 
gradual  growth.    Ita  origin  waa  innocent    Whm  a  see  . 
waa  vacant  and  there,  waa  a  di2culty  about  ^>pointiDg  a  [ 
sttooessor,  ita  oveidght  waa  commended  temponrtly  to  a 
neighbouring  bishoa    The  same  was  the  case  whm  a  , 
bishop  waa  aoapendad  for  crime,  or  when  a  diocese  had 
been  so  devastated  by  the  inroads  of  heathen  that  its 
Christian  population  waa  too  small  to  demand  the  swins  i 
of  a  separate  overseer.  •  Bnt  that  which  began  in  neeessitf 
was  continued  by  covetooHoaas,  until  it  culminatad  in  the 
flagrant  abuse  which  reached  ita  height  just  before  tbs 
Reformation,  when  the  revenues  of  several  sees  im*  . 
accumulated  on  a  single  individual,  who  probably  ' 
equally  sareleas  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  all   Thu  ! 
Cardinal  Wolsey  waa  at  the  same  time  archbishop  cf  Toik 
.  and  bishop  of  Durham  and  Wincheetar,  and  enjoyed  the 
wealtiiy  see  of  Toumay  in  France. 

The  translation  of  a  bishop  from  one  ees  so  another  wu  ; 
forbidden  by  the  canons  of  the  primitive  church.  Tbe 
only  exception  was  where  it  was  evident  that  the  motive 
covdd  not  be  increase  of  wealth  or  tempord  aggrandizemm^ 
aa  when  a  bishop  removed  from  a  richer  to  a  poorer  tot,  or  ' 
from  an  easier  to  a  more  laborioua  <  ne  j  or  when  tJiere 
was  the  prospect  of  spiritual  advantage  to  the  ehnnh. 
Though  many  instanoes  of  translation  are  found  ia  ^y 
times,  they  are  usually  exceptional  cases,  and  it  msj 
safely  assarted  that  until  the  growth  of  secularity  ^ 
covetousnesa  in  the  hierarchy  had  made  rich  sees  an  objei* 
of  eager  competition  among  prelates,  the  practice  waa  nni- 
versally  condemned  as  an  act  parallel  to  divtHve,  only  to  be 
justified  by  the  plea  of  neceaei^  or  benefit  to  the  chnrdL 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  episcopate  in  the  vanout  : 
churches  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Borne.  Witb 
hardly  any,  if  any  exceptions,  the  saccession  <^  l»iha^ 
reaches  in  an  unbrukeo  line  to  tbe  earliest  ages  of  ChriiU- 
anity.  This  ia  also  true  of  the  churches  ^  the  orthodox 
communion  in  the  East  Their  episcopal  pedigree  ediiW*  i 
few  if  any  gaps,  and  the  iutettfiM  of  thfrr^md  is  oiuslly 
beyond  question.    Digitized  by^Vje»gH^ 
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It  will  be  a  mora  important  taak  to  examine  the  history 
of  the  episcopate  in  those  coaotriet  of  Europe  which  re- 
tuned  that  form  of  church  goTemment  after  reootiacing 
the  p^l  authority,  as  veil  as  in  America  and  the  de- 
peudencies  of  Onat  Biitaia,  vith  the  -tIbw  of  testing  ita 
diims  in  each  Instaoee  to  what  is  known  as  "  apostolical 
nccessioa,"  i.e.,  an  nnintempted  line  of  episoopally  con- 
Ncrsted  prelates  reaching  up  to  the  lirst  ages  of  the  church. 

In  England  tho  pnmitire  church,  by  whomsoever 
fooaded  (the  Eastern  theory  ia  certainly  baaeless),  was 
oadonbtedly  Episcopal  The  names  of  three  British 
biihops,  those  of  7ort^  Landon,  and  Caerleon,^  are  foand 
^moog  those  who  attended  the  Council  of  Aries  in  314. 
With  the  oDcieat  British  church,  however,  the  later  Epis- 
copacy of  Eogland  has  do  connection.  The  existing 
Cknrdi  of  England  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  that  planted 
in  Rent  by  St  Angustine  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century. 
Tbe  descent  .of  hec  bishops  is  traced  continuously  by  one 
of  the  moat  honest  and  accurate  of  her  living  historians, 
ftofessor  Stubbt,  in  hia  Spueopai  Sucemion  in  ERgland. 
Tba  eeparatioo  from  the  see  of  Rome  caused  no  breach  in 
tlw  GQDtiDaity  Atchbisliop  Parker,  from  whom  the  pre- 
Mot  Episcopacy  descends,  was  consMrated  December  17, 
1569,  by  Bishop  Barlow  of  Chichester  (himself  consecrated 
bj  Archbishop  Cranraer  Jane  11, 1936),Scory  of  Hereford, 
Cbvardale  of  Eieter,  and  Hodgkins  of  Bedford.  He 
ndieulons  "  Nog's  Head  Fable,'  by  which  some  onsampa- 
low  partisans  have  endeavoured  to  discredit  the  Anglican 
iQccessioo,  was  long  since  repudiated  by  the  Roman 
Catbolio  historian  Dr  Linj^ard,  and  is  now  univetaally 
nguded  with  the  contempt  it  deserves.'  Bee  ENOLAifD 
Cbobch  op,  p.  370  of  the  present  v<dume. 

The  «inseopate  of  the  Cbnroh  of  Scotland  was  at  its 
coBnMoenMnt  rather  missionary  than  diocesan,  The  Bnt 
bithoM.  St  NiDian  Mied  432).  St  Polladins  (died  e.  435), 
ud  St  Serf  ud  St  Ternan,  the  diaeiplet  of  the  la^,  were 
lUMioDBries  uaoog  %  htntlien  pc^nhlioD,  with  no  defined 
diocMM.  Each  had  hia  centre  irf  operationa  in  a  monutie 
sstsMiahment  of  whieh  be  had  bera  foonder,— St  Ninian 
tt  Oudida  Gbsi,  Whithocn  in  Galloway,  St  Fftlladine 
at  f ordnr  in  the  If  earns,  St  Serf  at  Gabon,  St  Tenian 
probably  at  Upper  Banchoiy— bat  It  would  he  an  aati- 
ripotion  of  a  later  organization  to  speak  of  these  places  as 
ia  any  aenee  their  ejHac^ial  eeea  The  first  diocese  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledgB  wu  that  founded  by  St 
Keatigm  (died  612),  which  embraced  the  field  of  laboar 
«f  St  Ninian,  and  renved  hia  decayed  bat  eearcdy  extinct 
church.  At  one  time  St  Kentigem  find  hu  see  Hoddam 
is  Dumfrieadure,  but  it  eventnaUy  became  established  at 
Olasgow.  He  missiouary  character  of  hia  episcopate  is 
eridaat  from  the  enormous  use  of  his  diocese.  This, 
coextenuve  with  the  kingdom  of  Byddetch,  king  of 
Etrathelyde,  attetcfaed  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Uersay,  and 
IB  breadth  probably  reached  from  aea  to  sea.  In  739 
Otlioway  waa  severed  from  It  and  became  a  aepftate 
diocese,  with  its  see  at  Candida  C&sa.  Fectbelm,  a  deacon 
of  Aldbelm  of  Shec^me,  and  a  friend  of  Bede,  being  tha 
first  bishop.  The  Anglian  anccession  of  bishops  at  Candida 
Cosa  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  when 
the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  and  the  generally  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  pat  an  end  to  it.  In  Celtic  Scotland, 
to  the  north  of  tba  Clyde,  Episcopacy  hod  atill  less  of  a 
diccwBg  character.    In  the  Celtio  church,  among  the 

^Tlifl  1it««t  and  nod  tnntwortbr  oatborlty,  the  lonnted  Mr 
A.  W.  Haddan,  dacUi*  a^nst  tba  claim  of  Uneobt  aa  the  ess  of 
tte  third  bithop. 

*Tb»  fullest  account  of  Archbishop  Puker'i  ovn  coDMcration  and 
thit  ef  hia  coaiocmton  will  ba  (oaad  ta  tha  Ordintm  Saerorum  i» 
Acteia  Angltcmm  Dtfmaio,  faj  tba  Itev.  T.  J.  Bailey,  which  eontaioi 
rbatoiinet^Bhls  codIm  oC  the  a.-taal  doemnaati  relating  to  tbe 


"  Scoti "  both  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  orguizatfm 
was  distinctly  monastic,  not  episcopal    The  chief  govern* 
ment  of  the  church  was  vested  in  the  abbots  of  the  principal 
monasteries,  to  whom  the  bUiope,  neceosaiy  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  miniatiy,  were  subordinate^    In  fad^ 
in  Celtic  Scotland  diocesan  Episcopacy  was  non-existent, 
and  the  church  was  ander  the  government  of  Uie  primatial 
prasbyter-abbot  of  Ion&    The  biahope  redding  in  that  and 
other  monasteries,  though  superior  to  their  abbots  in 
ecclesiastical  order,  were  their  inferiors  in  official  rank,  and 
were  subject  to  their  primatial  authority.   Nor  had  thes* 
bishops  any  territorial  jurisdiction.  "  An  episoopal  ancces- 
sion,"  writes  Mr  Qmb,  **  was  kept  np,  but  it  was  not  ia 
connection  with  any  fixed  seat  or  territory;  it  was  a 
succession  of  order  aJooe,  not  of  jurisdiction.    Thers  wsa 
00  diocesan  Episcopacy,  property  speaking, — ^no  episcopal 
rple  at  all.    Each  abbot  was  ttie  head  ^ 
monastery,  and  over  all  was  tbe  snccessor  ot  St  Ctdumba, 
the  primate  of  the  Flcts  and  SooU"  (Zoefea  Hitt.  of  Boot- 
land,  vol  i.  p.  139).  On  tbe  union  of  tha  Hcts  and  Scotfe 
under  one  sovereign,  the  centre  of  eccleuostical  authority 
was  transferred,  t<^ther  with  the  relics  of  6t  Colmnba, 
from  lona  to  Dunkeld  by  Kenneth  MacAlpine  in  849» 
and  again  to  St  Andrews  about  906.   The  bishop  of  St 
Andrews  continued  the  only  diocesan  prelate,  as  bishop  ol 
the  Scots,  till  the  reign  of  Alexander  L,  when,  before 
11X5,  the  sees  of  Horsy  and  Dunkeld  wen  founded. 
Abont  the  same  tim^  tbe  Cumbrian  see  of  Olsagow,  which, 
had  become  extinct  during  a  long  period  pf  semi-barbaTiam» 
the  result  of  perpetual  invasions,  wu  revived  by  David 
earl  of  Cumbria,  in  the  person  of  John,  consecrated 
at  Rome  by  Fope  Faschal  II.,  probably  in  1117.   H  wan- 
also  nnder  David,  alter  bis  accession  to  the  Scottish, 
crown,  11^.  that  tbe  episcopate  received  Us  most  mariced 
extension  in  the  foundation  of  the  sees  of  Aberden,  Boss, 
Caithness,  BrecUa,  and  DnnUane,  and  the  reatontioia 
of  that  of  Candida  Casa,  in  Oalloway.    Tte  date  of 
the  fonndation  of  tbe  see  of  Argyll  is  donbtfuL  It 
has  been  placed  not  improbably  e.  1200l   Tlie  elainH  U 
tbe  archbishops  of  Twk  to  the  primacy  of  Scotland,  «t  no- 
time  very  well  grounded  nor  willingly  allowed,  were  tlw 
source  of  eontiaaal  dissensions;  and  in  1186,  WiQlam 
king  of  the  Scots  obtsined  a  bnll  from  Pope  Clement^ 
IIL  declaring  the  independence  of  tiie  Scotch  Church 
and  ita  bishops  of  any  see  bat  that  of  Kom&  3%re» 
cevtariea,  bowerer,  dapeed  beforo  Scotland  seeared  » 
metropolitan  of  her  own,  after  several  inefibctoal  attempt* 
to  obtain  the  pall.   In  1472  St  Andrews  wsa  erected  inta 
an  arehiwiScnNd  and  metropolitan  see ;  and  a  few  yean 
later,  1489,  Otae|;*>*        attained  the  ssme  rank.  Tho 
episcopate  having  been  thns  completely  organized,  the 
succession  continued  anbroken  till  the  Reformation  of  tho 
16th  century,  when  the  canonical  prelatea  wero  generally 
superseded    Protestant  bishops  were,  however,  continoed 
after  a  faahf&n.  1571-1574.  although  the  canonical  vslidity 
of  their  consecration  was  in  most  esses  exceedin^y  queo* 
tiouable,  it  being  very  doubtful  whether  the  consecrators 
themselves  had  been  consecrated,  and  even  whether  somo 
of  tbe  new  Uahopo  had  been  episeepally  ordained.    *'  Tho 
thirteen  dioceses  of  the  ancient  church  continned  in  1678  to 
exist  in  name,  and  moot  of  them  wera  filled  by  Proteatant 
ministers  bearing  the  style  of  bishops,  dthong^  hardly  one 
of  them  ventnre(1.  to  exerdae  episoopal  jnriedietion  * 
(Qnib,  Bed.  Sitt.  <f  Scotland,  il  p^  20S).    Thia  shadow  of 
tbe  eptsoopate  spmdily  received  a  fatal  blow.  Htnlar 
Episcopacy  was  declared  abolished  in  158]  by  royal 
proclamation ;  and  though  the  base  covetonsneas  of  soma 
of  the  leading  nobles  prolonged  its  nominal  existence  for 
a  while  in  the  scandalous  system  of  **  tnlchsn  bishops," 
which  man  wero  appointed  to  sees  on  the  express  n^dec 
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standing  tliat  their  emoluments,  with  the  exception  oE 
a  Bmall  pension,  ahould  be  transferred  to  the  la;  patron, 
it  became  virtiullj  extinct    On  the  accession  of  James 
VL  to  the  English  throne,  Episcopacy  was  again  for 
a  short  time  revived  ia  Scotland.    The  succession  was 
4jbtained  from  England,  and  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
and  the  bishops  of  Brechin  and  Galloway,  were  con- 
secrated in  the  chapel  of  London   House,  October  31, 
1610.    The  renewed  overthrow  of  Episcopacy,  and  the 
establishment  of  Presbytertanism  dnring  the  Great  Re- 
bellion of  the  17th  century,  belong  to  general  history, 
and  need  not  be  entered  on  here.    On  the  restoration 
<pf  Charles  II.  an  unsaccessful  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
establish the  epiaoopal  form  of  government.    By  this  time 
all  the  bishops  who  derived  their  succession  from  those 
consecrated  in  1610  had  passed  away,  with  two  exceptions ; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  obtain,  a  second  tirne^  the  canonical 
succession  from  tli«  English  Church.    On  the  10th  of 
December  1661,  Sharp,  Fsirfoul,  Hamilton,  and  Leighton 
vere  consecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  archiepisco- 
pal  sees  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  the  biahoprics  of 
Galloway  and  Dunblane,  respectively.    On  the  return  of 
these  prelates  to  Scotland,  they  lost  do  time  in  consecrating 
bishops  for  the  other  v^nt  seea     Thus  the  Scottish 
episcopate  was  restored  to  its  full  oomplament  of  two  arch- 
bishoprics, and   twelve  biahopriei — Aberdeeo,  Argyll, 
Brechin,  Caithness,  Dunblane,  Donkeld,  Ediabargb,  Gallo- 
way, the  Isles,  Moray,  Orlcaey,  and  Rou.    It  would  be 
beside  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  into  the  eauaee  of 
the  failure  of  this  fresh  attempt  to  establish  petacy  in 
Scothud,  or  to  narrate  the  political  eventa  which  led  to 
the  renewed  abolition  of  thia  form  of  church  goTemment 
and  the  eatabliahment  of  Preabyterianism      the  national 
religion  of  Scotland,  or  to  speak  of  the  dril  disabilities 
ander  which  the  Episcopal  CSiurch  laboured  till  the  passing 
«f  the  Act  of  Toleration  in  1711,  and,  after  the  fresh 
calamities  reanlting  from  the  part  taken  by  the  bishops  and 
episcopal  clergy  ia  the  rebellion  of  1749,  by  the  Relief  Bill 
of  1793.   The  eondiUon  of  the  Episcopal  OkQreh  was  for 
a  bug  time  ao  depreued  that  no  attempt  waa  made  to  keep 
up  a  r^alar  ayatem  of  diocesan  goTeroment  Tiro  bishops 
-vithout  dioceaan  jurisdiction,  Sage  and  Fidlarton,  were 
Mtvately consecrated  in  1705  at  Edinburgh;  and  two  more, 
Falconer  and  Christie,  in  1709  at  Dundee.    Othet  aimilar 
«onaeerations  followed,  but  after  a  penod  of  considerable 
controversy  between  die  advocates  of  diocesan  Einaeopacy 
and  the  government  of  the  church  by  a  college  of  bishops 
"  at  large."  the  former  system  was  accepted  by  the  members 
of  their  communion,  and  is  that  under  which  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  is  now  administered.    The  existing 
territorial  divisions,  each  with  its  bishop,  are  (1)  Aberdeen, 
(2)  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  (3)  Brechin,  (4)  Edinburgh,  (8) 
Glasgow  and  Galloway,  (6)  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness, 
^7}  St  Andrem,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane.  The  bishops  are 
appointed  by  the  votes  of  their  presbyters,  and  are  all  equal 
in  jurisdiction,  one  of  their  body  being  chbeen  by  themselves 
as  "primus,"  for  the  purpose  of  convoking  and  presiding  over 
the  meetings  of  the  episcopal  college,  ^is  system  is  about 
to  give  place  to  that  prevailing  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
from  primitive  times,  by  tiie  appointment  of  a  metropolitan. 
The  most  r'emarkable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church  in  modem  times  has  been  the  gift 
of.  the  episcopal  snccession  to  the  Church  of  America, 
by  the  consecraUon  of  Dr  Samuel  Seabuty  as  bishop  of 
Connecticut  by  the  Scotch  bishops  at  Aberdeen,  Aogost  3 1 , 
1784. 

In  Ireland,  Episcopacy  appears  to  hare  been  coeval  with 
the  introduction  of  Uie  Christian  faith.  Before  the 
apostolic  labc-nrs  of  St  Patrick,  430-491  a.d.,  and  the 
brief  miasiun  of  St  Falladiua  by  Pope  Gelestiniu,  c,  431, 


there  were  bishops  in  Ireland  whose  names  are  mcordod  by 
Ussher.   The  church  planted  by  5t  Patrick,  though  episco- 
pal, had  no  diocesan  organization.    As  in  the  daughter 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  ecclesiastical  system  was  monastic 
and  collegiate,  not  diocesan  or  parochial    The  bishops  had 
neither  local  jurisdiction  nor  regulative  authority,  and  seem 
to  have  existed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ordination,  which 
was  held  to  be  their  exclusive  right    As  at  lona,  the  Irish 
bishops  were  subordinate  to  the  heads  of  the  monastic 
establishments  to  which  they  belonged,  and  that  even  when  I 
that  position  was  held  by  a' femalei    At  Eildare  the  bbhop  I 
was  the  nomioee  and  functionary  of  the  abbess  St  Bridget  I 
and  her  successors.    There  being  no  limitation  to  the  nnm-  j 
ber  of  bishops,  the  order  became  multiplied  far  beyond  the  ; 
utmoat  needs  of  the  Irish  Church,  until  there  were  almwt  | 
as  many  bishops  as  congregatipoa    Having  no  auiBcieat  | 
employment  at  htmie,  they  wandered  into  other  countries,  i 
where  by  their  irregular  performance  of  their  episcopal  j 
funotioDS  great  disorders  were  introduced,  against  which  , 
several  of  the  eanona  of  the  church  councils  of  the  9th 
century  were  directed.    Their  ordinations  were  declared 
null  and  void  at  the  Council  of  Chalons  tu  813,  and  a  still 
more  stringent  rule  was  passed  at  that  of  CaJcuith,  Sl^ 
forbidding  any  of  the  race  of  the  "  Scoti  **  to  celehcate 
the  sacraments  or  minister  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  j 
church.    The  Church  of  Ireland  retained  ita  complete 
independence  as  a  national  church,  free  from  the  jnrisdietioa 
or  authority  of  Rome,  till  the  early  pnrt  of  de  13th 
century    The  archbishop  of  Armagh  was  the  sole  primate^ 
and  by  him  all  the  biahope  were  eonascratedL    lite  finS 
introduction  of  Romao  influence  was  due  to  the  predatory 
Danes,  or    Ostmen,"  who  had  eatablished  themaelTea  on 
variona  apota  of  the  seaboard.    On  their  convecsum  te 
Christianity  they  were  naturally  led  to  seek  their  chief 
:  pastors,  not  from  the  native  church  of  the  country  they 
had  invaded,  hot  from  their  own  Norman  kindred  in 
England.    "It  wai  to  the  aKhbishops  of  Canterbmr, 
Lanfnnc  and  Anselm,  that  the  bishops  of  the  Danbh 
citiea— Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Dublin— repaired  for 
consecraUon,  and  made  profmaiou  of  canonical  obedience ; 
and  theso  Ushops,  though  aometines  of  Irish  birth,  wm 
generally  persona  who  bad  been  trained  in  English  monas* 
teries"  (Robertsofi,  Hiat.  of  Ckrittiam  Chunk,  v.  364). 
Thia  connexion  with  the  Roman  see  through  the  English 
Church,  though  at  &rst  limited  to  the  Danish  settlers, 
w^  gradually  extended  and  strengthened,  until  in  lU^ 
we  find  Gilbert  bishc^  of  Umeriek  presiding  over  a  ^nod 
as  papal  legate  and  using  his  influence  to  bring  the  Irish 
Church  into  conformity  with  Roman  eustoms.  Odo 
beneficial  reauU  of  this  intercourse  with  Rome  wu  tbit 
Ireland  waa  partitioned  out  into  territorial  dioceses,  with 
biebops  posaesaiog  local  jurisdiction.    A  second  primatiil 
see  was  also  eatablished  at  Casfael,  to  which  those  of 
Du}>lin  and  Tuam  were  afterwards  added.    The  loss  of  the 
ancient  independence  of  the  Irish  Church  was  sealed  whea 
the  grant  of  the  palls  for  which  St  Malac>y,  the  strennoui 
advocate  for  complete  conformity  to  the  I^tin  Churah,  hid 
Bo  earnestly  pleaded  in  his  visits  to  Rpme,  1137-1 140,  WU 
unanimouBly  solicited  of  the  pope  by  the  national  eyood  i 
held  at  Holmepatrick  in  1148,  and  accepted  at  the  bsndi 
of  the  cardinal  Ugate  by  tho  Irish  metropolitan  at  the 
synod  of  Kells  in  1152.    The  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Kcoty 
II.  of  England,  to  whom  it  had  been 'granted  by  Pup" 
Hadrian  IV.,  as  "  the  head  owner  of  all  Christian  t»lsndi,' 
completed  the  subjection.    A  council  convened  by  fain 
at  Casbel  in  1172  decreed  that  *hs  Church  of  Ireiaod 
should  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  that  of  Eoglaau:  io'j 
Ireland  was,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Ei^iiiQ 
ecclesiastica  v/'uo  were  put  into  the  highest  dignities  bf  <he  j 
church,  gradually  brought  into  the  saiis)  coBformily  to 
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fhs  Cbnrch  of  Rome  as  the  other  countries  of  the  West, 
mth  the  new,  bowerer,  of  coaoteractiiig  the  growing 
cQcroaehmeDts  of  the  papacy,  it  became  customary  for  tbe 
Iritb  bishops,  after  election  by  their  own  chapters,  to 
receive  consecratioD  ia  Eoglaod,  in  order  that  they  migbt 
nnoance  in  person  aU  dainu  prejudicial  to  the  Ecglish 
crown  made  by  tbe  Church  of  Rome.  The  state  of  the 
Church  of  Irelaod  during  tbe  Middle  Ages  was  ooe  of  fierce 
ietestine  discord.  Its  episcopal  eaccessioD,  howerer,  con- 
tinned  HDbrokeo.  Nor  did  the  Reformation  cause  any 
breach  in  its  cootinuity.  The  Irish  parliameot  in  1636  cast 
off  the  pepat  supremacy  and  accepted  that  of  the  crowiL 
The  bisbope  acquiesced  in  the  change,  and  at  the  accea 
sion  of  £)izaheth  in  1560  all  save  two,  appointed  by  Queen 
Uary,  took  tbe  oath  of  eupremacy  to  tbe  qneea  and 
conformed  to  the  reformed  liturgy.  Tbe  line  vas  pre- 
ferred daring  the  storm  of  the  Great  Rebetlion ;  at  the 
Restoratioa  eight  of  tbe  Irish  bishi^  were  et'dl  enrriTiug. 
Of  these  Bcamball  was  selected  for  tbe  primacy,  and  by 
lum  and  hia  saffragaw  two  archbtsbi^  and  ten  hiebops 
were  consecrated  to  tiie  Tacaat  sees  in  St  I^trick^j  DaUin, 
in  1661.  Tlie  cbtarcbes  of  England  and  Ireland  were- 
snited  1^  Aot  oC  Furiiammtt  in  180a  In  1833-34  the 
^pbH^tewas  much  curtailed.  Two  of  the  ardbbiafaoprics 
irara  xsdnead  to  1»aboi»1es,  and  ten  of  tbe  bishoprics  were 
■leiged  in  other  sees,  flnalty,  in  1869,  tbe  Iriab  CSiurdi 
was  diseetsUiabed,  and  became,  like  Ue  Episcopal  Church 
ef  Scotland,  an  afuscc^  cboroh  existing  in  tbe  country, 
Dot  tba  cstabliabed  cbnrdi  of  tbe  eonntiy.  Tbrongb  all 
these  changes  f^e  episcopal  sooeession  has  remained  nnim- 
peired,  and  tba  J^roteetant  einaoopate  oaa  claim  to  bo 
i^arded  m  tbe  lueal  repreaentatiTe  of  tbe  aodeot  efnsoo- 
ptte  <rf  Ireland.  The  Roman  Catholic  biabops  in  Ireland 
derive  their  conaecration  from  foreign  cborchea, — tboee  of 
Bptin,  Portugal,  and  Italy, — and  therefore  bare  no  direct 
connexion  with  the  oBtional  Irish  Church. 

Tbe  churches  of  Scandinavia,  inclodiog  those  of  Sweden, 
Korway,  Denmark,  and  Iceland,  were  ^e  only  Christian 
bodies  which  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrines  that 
preserved  an  episcopate  through  tbe  stormy  period  of  tbe 
Reformation.    Of  theee,  tbe  Church  ct  Sweden  alone  can 
pat  forth  a  claim  to  an  unbroken  suceeeaion,  tor  is  this 
dum  quite  beyond  question.    The  Scandinavian  churchee, 
viA  weir  bishops,  were  originally  subject  to  the  see  of 
Hsmhnrg  or  Bremen,  of  which  their  founder,  the  apostolic 
AoKfaar  ci  Corbey  (who  died  86S)  was  tbe  first  occupant. 
In  1 104  Land  in  Schonen  was  t^oeen  as  tbe  seat  of  a 
new  archiepiscopal  see,  to  which  all  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  and  dependencies  should  owe  allegiance.  The 
other  kingdoms  being  disfdeeaed  at  their  sabjection  to  a 
Danish  prelate,  a  eynod  was  held  at.  Skenning  in  1248, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  English  cardinal,  Nicholas 
Breakspear,  afterwards  Hadrian  IV.,  which  gave  a  primate 
to  Norway,  tbe  islands,  and  Greenland,  placed  at  Niderda 
(Drontbeim),  and  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  primacy 
of  Sweden,  afterwards  fixed  in  1164  at  Upsala.   The  epis- 
copal ayatem  being  thus  established,  the  sncceseion  was 
continued  in  tbe  Scandinavian  churches  till  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  it  waa  completely  interrupted  everywhere  eava 
in  Sweden.    Daring  that  period  of  disturbance  all  the 
Swedish  sees  became  vacant  but  two,  and  the  bishops  of 
these  two  soon  left  the  kingdom.   The  episcopate,  however, 
vupreaerved  by  Peter  Magnueaon,  whc^  when  reeiding  aa 
warden  of  the  Swedish  hospital  of  St  Bridget  in  Home, 
bad  been  duly  elected  bishop  ctf  the  see  of  Westetaes,  and 
consecrated  e.  1S34.   No  official  record  of  his  eonseeration 
esa  he  discovered,  bat  there  is  no  snffldent  reascm  to  doabt 
tbe  fact ;  and  it  is  certain  that  during  bis  lif  stime  he  was 
•ckoowledged  as  a  canonical  bubop  both  by  Roman  Catho- 
Itn  and  1^  Protestanta.   In  1638  Mapnosaoa  eooseertted 


bishops  to  fill  thf  vacant  aees,  and,  assisted  by  one  of  theses 
MagooB  Sommar,  bishop  of  Strengness,  he  afterwards  coo- 
eecrated  tbe  Reformer,  Lawrence  Peterson,  aa  archbishop  of 
Upsala,  Sept.  22, 1531.  Some  doubt  has  been  raised  aa  to 
the  validity  of  the  consecration  of  Peterson's  successor,  also 
named  Lawrence  Peterson,  in  1575,  from  the  inaafBciency 
of  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  cunsocratlon  of  his 
consecrator,  Paul  Justin,  bishop  of  Aba  The  integrity  of 
the  succession  has,  however,  been  accepted  after  searching 
investigation  by  men  of  such  learning  aa  Grabe  and  Routh, 
and  has  been  formally  recognised  by  the  convention  of  tbo 
American  Episcopal  Church.  The  number  of  dioceses  in 
Sweden  is  now  twelve,  including  the  archiepiecopat  see  of 
npeala,  by  the  holder  of  irhich  the  bishops  are,  as  a  niH 
consecrated.  On  a  vacancy  three  candidates  are  nominated 
by  tbe  votes  of  the  clergy  of  the  dioceee,  of  whom  one  ia 
selected  by  the  king.  The  sncceseion  to  the  daughter  church 
of  Finland,  now  independent,  etands  or  falls  with  that  of 
Sweden.^ 

The  other  Scandinavian  churches — those  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  aad  Iceland, — though  equally  episcopal  in  foi-m, 
cannot  prodaoa  any  legitimate  claim  to  the  episcopal  suc- 
ceesiotL  The  R^brmatioD  was  at  first  opposed  by  tbe 
whole  MMseopota.  Fw  this  and  (MUier  political  charges,  the 
king,  Christian  HI,  in  1536-37  anddenly  placed  most  of 
tbe  bishops  under  arreet,  and  compelled  them  to  resign  their 
sees  into  hie  hands,  to  dispose  of  as  be  thought  good.  On 
their  engaging  not  to  oppose  tbe  Reformation  tbw  were 
iDdiepoaed  to  lead,  theae  prehttes  were  presented  by  him 
to  stalls  in  cathedral  or  collegiate^urebes,  and.  quietly 
aoqniescing  in  tiie  new  rgginu,  created  no  scbisia  from  the 
natiooal  eatablishmenk  Iboj  did  oot,  boweter,  take  any 
mrt  in  tbe  consecration  of  their  soocessors,  which  Waa  per* 
jbrmed  by  Bugenhagen,  Lntber'a  friend  and  fellow^bourer, 
at  Copoohagen,  September  3,  1537.  The  seven  mioiaters 
on  whom  Bugenhagen  laid  hands  were  called  evangelical 
superintendents,  or  bishops,  and  from  theee  the  existing 
SDCceesioti  ia  derived.  Bugenhagen  drew  up,  by  the  king's 
command,  a  scheme  of  church  government  fui  Denmark 
and  Norway.  In  the  latter  kingdom  the  pre -Reformation 
biehope  geueraliy  deserted  their  posts,  two,  Hans  Reff  of 
Opslce  and  Geble  Pedersen  of  Bergen,  adopted  tbe  changa 
and  retained  their  sees.  In  Iceland  the  last  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  authorised  the  first  Protestant  bishop, 
ordained  at  Roesklld,  to  bold  his  office  in  snccesaion  to  him* 
self.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  validity  of  the  episcopal  suc- 
cession in  theae  churches  is  venr  qnrationable.  Bat  it  has 
never  been  formally  d«iied  by  the  Church  of  England,  and 
it  has  been  accepted  by  Dodwell,  Leslie,  and  Thomdike, 
and  its  orders  have  been  recognized  by  the  Indian  bishops 
in  the  case  of  missionaries  ordained  by  the  Danish  Church. 

Another  Protestant  episcopal  church  is  that  of  the 
Moravians,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  style  themselves,  the 
Onitat  Frairum.  The  Bohemian  anti-Reforn'ation  swept 
the  church  of  the  Brethren  from  their  original  seat  to  find 
a  refuge  in  Poland  and  Prussia.  Here  their  ancient  Epis* 
copacy,  derived  in  1467  from  the  Austrian  'Waldenses,  was 
perpetuated  in  regular  succession,  until  in  1730  one  of  the 
two  last  surviving  bishops,  Jablonski,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  other,  Sitkoviua,  consecrated  I^vid  Nitachmann  to  be 
tbe  first  bishop  of  the  renewed  church  of  the  Brethren, 
eetabliBhed  at  Herrahnt  in  Saxony.  Tiro  yeara  later,  Uay 
20,  1737,  Jablonald  and  Kitsehmann  consecrated  Count 

1  Tbe  whol*  nbjBct  of  tbe  Bwadlili  efdaeopkte  ud  tbe  Telldity  of 
its  lacceMton  will  be  found  dlecuued  is  s  terle*  of  paper* — from 
whicb  OUT  informetlon  i»  chiefly  drawn— chkraoteriied  by  fairneei  tnd 
tboronghnen  of  inveetigatloD,  by  tbe  Rer.  F.  S.  May,  in  the  Coimial 
CWcA  CKrmieU  for  1861.  We  we  tleo  Indebted  Ji^  ^'^  ^'^f  * 
clear  eUtement  of  tbe  bietory  of  tbi,OTlMWrts  Wtlw 
BiTten  ehoKbei.  In  T«pm  rMd  WoiHiaA^aMCe^MM^ 
wloh  sod  SonthsnptML 
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Ziozendorf  as  the  second  hishop  of  the  Uoravtm  ohurch. 
From  those  two  the  existing  MorsTian  episcopate  fa  derived. 

A  remarlcable  initance  ot  a  Roman  Catholic  episcopal 
church  not  in  communion  vith  the  papal  see  is  to  be 
found  in  the  so-called  Janscnist  Church  of  Holland.  Pre- 
served with  difBcuUy  through  the  tempestuous  period  of  the 
Dutch  Ueformation,  when  after  fierce  struggle  the  Protestant 
faith  obtained  the  ascendency  it  has  erer  since  maintained 
in  Holland,  the  episcopate  was  in  danger  of  dying  out  at 
the  beginniag  of  the  1 8th  century,  through  the  refusal  of 
the  papal  authorities  to  allow  consecrations  to  the  Tscant 
sees,  in  revenge  for  the  resolute  adherence  of  the  church  to 
Jansenist  doctrines.  The  episcopate  was  indeed  only  saved 
from  ertinction  by  the  singularly  opportune  presence  of  a 
duly  consecrated  bishop  of  Babylon  (Dominique  llarie 
Varlet,  previously  vicar-general  of  Loaistana),  who,  having 
been  suspended  unheard  by  a  notoriouBly  nncanonical 
sentence,  in  consequence  of  his  having  manifested  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  Church  of  Holland,  by  administering 
the  rite  of  confirmatton  during  his  sojourn  at  Amsterdam 
on  his  outward  journey,  bad  made  that  city  his  home,  on 
his  return  to  Europe  in  1721,  while  waiting  the  result  of 
his  appeal.  Convinced  that  they  had  do  hope  of  obtaining 
a  prelate  from  the  papal  court,  the  chapter  of  Utrecht  met 
and  elected  Cornelius  Steenoven  archbishop,  April  27, 1723. 
ilore  than  a  year  having  been  spent  in  vatn  applications  to 
neighbouring  diocesan  bishops  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
the  newly-eiected  prelate  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of 
Babylon  at  Amsterdam,  October  15,  1724.  The  act  was 
declared  unlawful  and  execrable  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII., 
and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  It  were  excommunicated.  The 
national  church  maintained  a  firm  attitude,  and  on  the  death 
of  th3  new  archbishop,  within  half  a  year  of  his  consecration, 
the  chapter  proceeded  to  the  immediate  election  of  a  snccessor, 
Burchman  Wayticrs,  who  was  also  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  Babylon,  September  30, 1725.  On  the  death  of  Waytiers, 
May  13,  1733,  before  he  could  succeed  in  securing  the 
consecration  of  any  suffragan,  Theodore  van  Croon  was 
elected  by  the  chapter,  and  received  consecration  from  the 
same  hands,  October  28  of  that  year.  Once  again,  and  for 
the  last  time,  on  the  death  of  thie  archbishop,  June  0, 
1739,  the  bi^op  of  Babylon  was  called  upon  to  aave  the 
Dutch  episcopate  from  extinctioa  by  the  consecration  of 
Peter  John  lleindaert^  October  18,  173d.  The  chapter  of 
Haarlem,  whose  unwillingness  to  offend  the  papal  aathori- 
ties  by  electiog  a  bishop  had  hitherto  prevented  the  increase 
of  the  episcopate  still  refusing  to  act,  the  new  archbishop 
took  the  matter  into  hie  own  hands,  nominated  and  con- 
secrated a  bishop  to  that  see  in  1743,  and  added  a  third 
member  to  the  episcopal  college  in  the  person  of  the  bishop 
of  Derenter,  consecrated  in  1798.  The  snccesuon  baa  eon- 
tinned  anbtoken  from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  though 
in  more  than  one  instance  its  existence  has  hung  precuri- 
ously  on  a  single  life.  Each  consecration  has  been  followed 
by  a  formal  excommnnieation  by  the  pope,  and,  all  the 
attempts  to  obtain  reoonciliaUon  being  repelled  with  insult, 
the  charch  boa  at  length  settled  down  into  the  true  Oalli- 
can  position,  of  protest  against  nltramontanism  whether  of 
doctrine  or  pf  discipline.  (A.  W.  Haddan's  SmaittM,  p. 
413;  Neale'b  Jansenist  Ctureh  of  ffolland.) 

The  national  Church  of  Holland  has  been  the  instrument 
of  conferring  the  episcopate  on  the  community  known  as 
"  Old  Catholics,"  whose  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rom^  under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Dollinger,  was  occasioned 
by  the  publication  of  the  Vatican  decrees'relating  ia  papal 
BUpremacy  and  inf&llibility,  passed  at  the  so-called  oscumeni- 
cal  council  of  1670.  Dr  J.  H.  Keinkens,  the  iO'lividnal 
chosen  to  be  the  first  biahop  of  the  new  church  at  the 
synod,  consisting  of  priests  and  lay  delegates,  held  at 
Cologne,  June  i,  1873,  was  consecrated  on  August  11  by 
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>[gr.  Heykamp,  the  bishop  of  Deventer, — ^Arch bishop  Loos 
of  Utrecht,  who  had  promised  to  administer  the  rite, 
having  died  on  the  very  day  of  the  new  bishop's  dectioa. 
A  second  bishop,  Edward  Herzog,  was  conserrated  for  the 
members  of  the  Old  Catholic  body  in  SwitBerlsnd  by 
Bishop  Reinkens  at  Rheinfelden  in  Aatgan,  September  18, 
187G,  having  been  previously  elected  by  a  synod  assembled 
at  Olten. 

The  episcopate  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
English  crown  commenced  with  the  consecration  of  Dr 
Charles  Inglis  to  the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  took 
place  at  Lambeth,  August  12,  1787,  the  same  year  which 
had  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  raiseopats  of  the 
American  Church.  Quebec  was  formed  into  a  separata 
diocese  in  1793,  and  Nova  Scotia  was  again  subdivided  by 
the  foundation  of  the  eeea  of  Kewfonndland  in  1839, 
and  Fredericton  (New  Bmsswick)  in  1845.  The  original 
diocese  of  Quebec  haa  also  been  broken  up  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  sees  of  Toronto  (1839),  Montreal  (1850),  Huron 
(1857),  Ontario  (1861),  and  Niagara  (1875).  The^areall 
suffragans  to  Montreal,  the  metropolitical  see  of  the 
DominiQu  of  Canada.  In  1849  the  diocese  of  Rupert's 
Land  was  formed  out  of  the  vast  territories  of  the  Hudsoi's 
Bsy  Company.  This  has  subsequently  been  constituted 
metropolitical,  having  as  its  suffragans  the  bishop*  at 
31oosonee  (1872),  Athabasca  (1874),  Saskatchewan  (1874), 
end  the  missionary  bishop  of  Algoma  (1873). 

The  next  part  of  the  British  dependencies  to  receive  th? 
episcopate  was  the  East  Indlea  The  see  of  Calcutta  wss 
formed,  to  which  Dr  Itiddleton  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth 
in  1814.  The  unwieldy  diocese  intrusted  to  his  supervision, 
including  eventually  oJl  British  subjects  in  India,  Ceyloo, 
ilauritius,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  has  been 
gradually  broken  np  into  more  tlian  twenty  separate  di> 
ccses,  and  the  process  of  subdivision  is  continually  going  on. 

India  alone  now  remains  under  the  metropolitan  of 
Calcutta,  who  has  as  his  suffragans  the  bishops  of  kladras 
(IB35),  Bombay  (1837),  Colombo  (Ceylon)  (1845),Labuan 

(1855)  ,  Lahore  (1878),  and  Rangoon  (1878).  The 
diocese  of  Victoria  (Hong  Kong)  was  established  in  1849, 
that  of  the  Mauritius  in  1854,  and  of  North  Chlaain 
1872. 

The  West  India  ishnds  came  first  nnder  episcopal  snpei^ 
vision  in  1 824,  when  the  dioceses  of  Barbados  and  Jamtiea 
(now  Kingston)  were  founded.  In  1843  the  diocese  of 
Barbados  was  divided  into  three  b7  the  formation  of  the 
separate  sees  of  Antigua  and  Guiana,  and  in  1861  the 
Bahamas  were  severed  f  run  Jamaica  and  became  the  see  of 
Nassau,    lie  bishopric  of  Trinidad  was  founded  in  1871 

in  1 838  Australia  and  the  a^juent  English  dependendea 
were  withdrawn  from  tiie  nominal  tupernsion  of  the 
bishops  of  Calcutta  by  the  consecration  of  Dr  W.  0. 
Broughton  as  first  bishop  of  Australia  (now  Sydney). 
New  Zealand  was  erected  into  a  separate  see  (now  Auck- 
land) in  1 841,  and  Tasmania  in  1 842.  The  see  of  Sydney 
has  since  become  metropolitical,  containing  the  dioceses  of 
Adelaide,  Melboarne,  Newcastle  (all  three  founded  in 
1847),  Perth  (1857),  Brisbane  (1859),  Goulbum  (1863), 
Qrsfton  and  Armidale  (1867),  Batliunt  (1869),  and 
Ballaiat  (1875).  The  original  diocese  of  New  Zealand 
is  now  divided  into  six  under  its  own  metropolitan,  the 
primacy  being  elective  and  not  attached  to  any  specified 
see.    These  dioceses  are  Auckland  (1869),  Cluistchurch 

(1856)  ,  Wellington,  Nelson,  and  Waiapu  (all  three  founded 
in  1858),  and  Dnnedin  (1866).  To  these  should  be  added 
the  missionary  bishopric  of  Melanesia  (1861).  The  Poly- 
nesian island  of  Hawaii  became  the  aeat  of  the  bi^op  of 
Honolulu  in  1861,  the  Falkland  Isl«nds  wereponstituteds 

see  in  1870,  and  after  m^^^iffid^l^oOI^W^'^"^ 
the  episcopate  in  1871^        ^  O 
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Alter  the  colony  o(  tlie  C^pB  Good  Hope  had  been  in 
Bri^  ptneeaaion  for  more  than  tattj  Tean,  the  epiapopate 
wu  granted  to  it.  Bishop  Gray  wat  consecrated  fint 
iMihi^  of  Cape  Town  on  St  Peter's- Daj  1647  Thia 
CDNigatie  prelate  loat  no  time  in  anbdiriding  hia  ■  3onnou8 
diocese.  Tlie  first  new  sees  vera  thoee  of  Giabam'a  Town 
and  Natal,  founded  in  1853.  St  Helena  became  a  biahoprio 
in  1859,  the  Orange  River  Territory  (now  Bloemfontein)  in 
1363,  Maritzbo^  m  1869,  Znlnland  In  1870;  and  Pretoria 
(the  TransTaal)  in  1878.  The  dioceae  of  Independent 
Kaftaria  (St  John's)  waa  founded  by  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Chnich  in  1873.  We  most  not  omit  to  mention  the 
miaionary  bishopric  of  Central  Africa,  or  the  Zambeai, 
founded  by  the  Universities  Miasion  in  1861,  of  which  the 
kmsnted  Charles  Mackenzie  waa  the  first  bishopi 

On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  Sierra  Leone  was  con* 
stituted  a  dioceae  in  1850.  ^In  I86i  the  Niger  territory, 
ioclnding  Lagos  and  Abbaokata,  was  taken  from  it  as  a 
missionaiy  diocese.  On  the  seaboard  between  the  two,  the 
republic  of  Liberia  ia  eccleeiastically  aubject  to  a  bishop  of 
the  American  church  stationed  at  Cape  Palmas. 

In  1813  Gibraltar  was  made  ths  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose 
jarisdietion  extends  over  the  clergy  and  members  of  the 
Church  of  Engknd  on  the  seaboard  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  An&ipelago,  and  BUdc  Sea.  In  1846  a 
Inahop  was  eonaecrated,  under  the  title  of  bishop  ui 
Jsnsalcm,  to  take  oversight  of  the  Protestant  settlements 
in  Asia  Uiaor,  Egypt,  F^eatine,  and  Syria. 

He  episcopate  of  the  Proteetant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Ucited  States  of  North  America  was  originally  derived 
partly  from  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotlaocl,  partly  from 
that  of  England.  As,  however,  the  Scottish  bishops  trace 
tlieir  sncceeuon  to  those  consecrated  by  English  biuiops  in 
1661,  the  American  Church  may  be  regarded  as  a  legiti- 
mate dsughter  of  Uie  Anglican  Chnrch,  with  which  she  is 
united  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  in  legally  antborized 
communion.  The  first  bishop  of  the  American  Cbutch 
«u  Dr  Samuel  Seabnry,  elected  by  the  clergy  of  Connec- 
ticnt  The  oath  of  allegiance,  witii  which  the  archbishop 
lad  no  power  to  dispense  without  a  special  Act  of  Farlia- 
msnt;  forming  an  inseparable  obstacle  to  his  consecration 
ia  England,  Dr  Seabnry  had  recourse  to  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  admitted  to  the  episcopate  at 
Aberdeen,  November  14,  1784,  by  the  hands  of  the 
Uihops  of  Aberdeen,  Ross,  and  Moray.  Three  years  later, 
the  formal  difficulty  having  been  in  the  meantime  removed, 
Dr  IVhite  and  Dr  Frovoost,  the  elected  respectively  of  the 
conventions  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Tork,  were  conse- 
nted at  Lambeth  on  February  4,  1787.  by  Archbishops 
Moofe  and  Harhham  and  Bishops  Moss  of  Bath  and  Wells 
sad  Hineheliffe  of  Feterbonmgh,  There  bemg  now  three 
iHsbops  in  the  American  Chnrui,  the  number  Held  canoni- 
cally  necessary  under  ordinary- eirenmstaucea  to  a  rightful 
coDucration,  though  not  absdately  essential  to  its 
validity,  they  proceeded  to  conaeerata  oUms,  the  flrat  being 
Dr  Hftdison  for  Virginia.  By  tha  beginning  of  the  new 
century  the  nnmber  A  diocesan  bbhops  had  risen  to  seven, 
■ad  now  (1878)  tt  amounts  to  fifty-eeven,  to  whom  most  be 
sdded  several  missionary  bishope  consecrated  for  work 
smong  the  heathen.  Tha  right  of  electing  a  bishop  ia 
vested,  1^  the  eonatitntion  of  the  American  Church,  in  the 
emveittioa  of  the  diocese,  lay  as  well  as  clerical.  Th«r 
dunce  is  submitted  to  the  general  convention,  if  aittin^  if 
BOtito  the  standing  committeea  of  ttie  dioceaes,  and  must 
tMrive  the  sanetioa  of  tiie  majority  before  the  bishops  can 
consecrate.  (c 

EPISCO  PIUS,  SnfOH(1583-164S),a^tinguished  theo- 
logian fwhoee  name  in  Dutch  was  Bisschop),  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam  on  the  1st  January  1583.  In  1600  he  entered 
^  uoiveruky  of  Leydei^  where  he  took  his  master  of  arts 


degree  in  1606,  He  oflervards  studied  theology  under 
Armmins,  and  Arminius*s  opponent  Gomar ;  bnt  soon  be* 
coming  a  strong  sympathizer  with  the  Anainian  doctrinei^ 
he,  on  the  death  of  Arminios  in  1609,  left  Leyden  for 
the  university  of  Franeker.  In  1610,  tiie  year  in  which 
the  Arminians  presented  the  famous  Remonstrance  to  ths 
States  of  Holland,  he  was  ordained  minister  at  Bleyswich,  a 
smaU  village  in  ti>e  neighbourhood  of  Rotterdam ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Remon- 
strants at  the  Hague  conference.  In  1612  he  sncceeded 
Oomar  as  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  on  appointment 
which  awakened  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  Calvinists,  and, 
on  account  of  the  influence  lent  by  it  to  the  apread 
<d  Arminian  opinions,  was  doubtless  an  ultimate  cause  tt 
themeetingof  the  SyAod  of  Dort  inl618.  Episcopins was 
chosen  as  the  spokesman  of  the  -thirteen  representative*  ut 
the  Remonstrants  before  the  synod;  bnt  he  was  refused  n 
hearing,  and  the  Remonstrant  doetiinee  were  condemned 
withont  any  explanation  cr  defence  of  them  being  per^ 
mitted.  At  the  end  of  tiie  synod's  sittings  in  1619,  ^is- 
ccniius  and  the  othtx  reprassntatives  were  deprived  their 
offloes  and  expelled  from  the  country.  Episcopins  retired 
to  Brabant,  but  ultimately  went  to  F^ee,  and  took  np  hi* 
residence  at  Rouen.  He  devoted  the  moat  of  his  time  to 
the  promotion  by  writings  of  the  Arminian  caose ;  bnt  the 
attempt  of  Wadding  to  win  him  over  to  the  Romish  faith 
invol^  him  also  in  a  controversy  vrith  that  famous 
Jesuit  After  the  death  of  the  etodtholder  Maurica, 
the  violence  of  the  Arminian  controversy  began  to  abate, 
and  Episcopins  was  permitted  in  1626  to  resume  his  duties 
in  the  Bemonstrawt  chordi  of  Rotterdam.  He  was  afte^ 
wards  appointed  rector  of  the  Remonstrant  college  at  Amster- 
dam, where  he  died  in  1643.  Episcopins  may  be  regarded 
as  in  great  part  the  theological  founder  of  Arminianism. 
Its  principlet  were  enunciated  1^  Arminius,  but  in  a  frajp- 
mentary  and  aomewhat  tentative  shape,  and  it  is  to  Epis- 
copius  that  the  merit  Is  dne  of  having  developed  them  into 
a  complete  and  distinctive  form  of  belief,  and  of  having 
given  them  a  widely  extended  and  permanent  influence. 
Besides  opposing  at  all  points  the  pecTdiar  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism, Episcopiua  protested  against  the  tendency  of  Calvin' 
ists  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  abstract  dogma,  and  argued  that 
Christianity  WhS  practical  rather  than  theoretical, — not  so 
mnch  a  aystem  of  intellectual  belief  as  a  moral  power, — 
and  that  an  orthodox  feith  did  not  necessarily  imply  the 
knowledge  of  and  assent  to  a  system  of  doctrine  whidi 
included  the  whole  range  ol  Christian  truth,  but  only  the 
knowledge  and  acc^tanoe  of  so  mnch  of  Christianitj  as 
was  necessary  to  effect  a  real  change  on  the  heart  and  lifsk 
The  principal  worlca  of  Eriiaeopftu  an  hia  Con/cnic  i.  tUelaraHo 
mietUia  pa^orum  fui  i*  joidenti»  Belgio  Jitmotutrantu  toeaniur 
tuper  prcKipuis  artievlU  reliffionU  ChriMiana  (1621),  his  Apologia 
fro  C(n|/'(sn'(>M(1629),  nnd  hU  ancompletod  work /luftf u/totM  Thto- 
logiea,  A  lift  of  Eniuoplaa  wu  written  b>  Llmborch,  snd  one 
wu  also  prefixed  by  his  succeswr  Cnroallaas  to  an  edition  of  his 
coUeoted  works  publlihed  in  8  voU.  (ISSO-IMS,. 

EPITAPH  (^rtrd^uK,  sc.  XSyot,  from  hri,  upon,  and  ra^, 
a  tomb)  means  strictly  an  inscription  upon  a  tomb,  though 
bya  natnrsl  extmsion  of  usage  the  name  ia  a[nliad  toany- 
thing  written  oetenaibly  for  that  pnrpoee  whether  aetnally 
inscribed  upon  n  tomb  or  not,  Many  of  the  best  known 
epitaphs,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are  merely  Uterary 
memorisJs,  and  find  no  place  on  sepulchral  monuments. 
Sometimes  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  have  his  produo* 
tion  placed  npon  the  grave  of  the  person  he  has  commemor- 
ated may  have  been  frustrated,  sometimes  it  may  never 
have  existed ;  what  he  has  written  is  still  entitled  to  be 
called  an  epitaph  if  it  be  suitable  for  the  pnrpoee,  whether 
the  purpose  has  been  carried  out  or  noL  The  most  obvious 
external  condition  that  suitabiJit^tiisfi  poral  inscription, 
imposes  is  one  of  rigid  limitati<m  as  to  length.  An  er^ph 
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cannot  ia  the  nature  of  things  extend  to  the  propoitions 
that  may  be  requited  in  an  elegy. 

The  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dead  being 
natural  to  man,  the  practice  of  placing  epitaphs  upon  their 
graved  has  been  common  among  all  nations  and  in  all  ages. 
And  the  similarity,  amounting  sometimes  almost  to  identity, 
of  thought  and  expression  that  often  exists  between  epitaphs 
written  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  and  epitaphs 
written  only  yesterday  is  as  striking  an  evidence  as  literature 
affords  of  the  close  kinship  of  human  nature  under  tlie 
most  varying  conditions  where  the  same  primary  elemental 
fesliDga  are  stirred.  The  grief  and  hope  of  the  Bomaa 
mother  as  expressed  in  the  touching  lines — 

.  Lngge  fill  bene  qnieicas 
Sister  tui  rogat  te, 

Ut  me  ad  t«  recipiu  ; 
Vdal 

find  their  echo  in  similar  inscriptions  in  many  a  modem 
ceraetory. 

Probably  the  earliest  opitaphial  inscriptions  that  have 
come  down  to  as  are  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  written, 
as  their  mode  oE  sepulture  oecessitated,  Qpoa  the  sarcophagi 
and  coffins.  Those  that  haf  e  been  deciphered  are  all  very 
much  io  the  Kam&  form,  commencing  with  a  prayer  to  a 
deity,  geaerally  Osiris  or  Anubis,  oa  behalf  of  the  deceased, 
whose  name,  descent,  and  office  are  osnalty  specified.  There 
is,  however,  no  attempt  to  delineate  individual  character, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  survivors  are  not  expressed  other- 
wise than  in  the  fact  of  a  prayer  being  offered.  Ancient 
Qreek  epitaphs,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  are  of  great  literary 
interest,  deep  and  often  tender  in  feeling,  rich  and  vaned  in 
expression,  and  generally  epigrammatic  in  form.  They  are 
written  usually  in  elegiac  verse,  though  many  of  the  later 
epitaphs  are  in  prose.  Among  the  gems  of  the  Greek 
anthology  familiar  to  EngUsh  readers  through  translations 
are  the  epitaphs  upon  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 
There  hre  severat  ascribed  to  Simonides  on  the  heroes  of 
Thermopylae,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  epigram— 

"Go  tell  tho  Spartans,  thon  that  panett  br. 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  xit  lie. 

A  hymn  of  Simonides  on  the  same  subject  contains  some 
lines  of  great  beauty,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  literary 
fpitaph : — 

**  Tn  dark  ThcrmopylM  they  llo ; 

Oh  death  or  glonr,  there  to  die  I 

Their  tomb  an  altar  it,  their  name 

A  mighty  herita^  of  fame  ; 

Their  dirge  la  tnuroph.— Cankering  xost^ 

And  time  tbat  tnmeth  all  to  dnat 

That  tomb  shall  nevrr  vaito  nor  hide,— 

The  tomb  of  warriors  tma  and  tried. 

The  fOll-Toic'd  proiso  of  Greece  aroond 

Lict  bnrieJ  in  that  sacred  mouod  ; 

"Whore  Sparta's  king,  Leonidoa, 

In  death  eternal  glory  baa. ' 

In  Lacedaemonia  epitaphs  were  inscribed  only  npon  the 
graves  of  these  who  hod  been  especially  distinguished  in 
war ;  in  Athens  they  wore  applied  more  indiscriminately. 
They  generally  contained  the  name,  the  descent,  the  demise, 
and  some  account  of  the  life  of  the  person  commemorated. 
It  most  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  of  the  so-called 
Oreek  e[ntaphs  are  merely  literary  memorials  not  intended 
for  monumental  inscription,  and  that  in  these  freer  scope 
is  naturally  given  to  general  reflections,  while  less  attention 
19  paid  to  biographiegJ  details.  Many  of  them,  even  some 
of  the  monumental,  d>>  not  contain  any  personal  name,  as 
in  the  one  ascribed  to  Plato : — 

"  I  am  a  shipwrecked  ■aOoi'a  tomb;  a  peannt'a  there  doth 
standi 

Thos  the  nme  woiU  of  Hades  lies  beneath  both  an  and  land." 
Othera  agun  are  so  entirely  of  the  nature  of  general  ra- 
flectioni  npon  death  that  they  contain  no  indication  of  the 
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particukr  case  that  called  them  fortK  It  may  he  quae- 
tioned,  indeed,  whether  several  of  this  character  qcoted  in 
ordinary  collections  are  epitaphs  at  all,  in  the  sense  of 
being  intended  for  a  particular  occasion. 

Roman  epitaphs,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  con- 
tained, OS  a  rule,'  nothing  beyond  a  record  of  facts.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  nms,  of  which  numerous  specimens  an 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  present  but  littls 
variation.  The  letters  D.M.  or  D.M.S.  {Dii*  Jfanibm 
or  Diu  Manibut  Sacrum)  are  followed  by  the  name  of  tbs  | 
person  whose  ashes  are  mclosed,  his  age  at  death,  sod 
sometimes  one  or  two  other  particulars.  The  inscriptioD 
closes  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  caused  the  nm  to  ' 
be  made,  and  his  relationship  to  the  deceased.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  ot  the  survival  of  traces  of  an  old  faith 
after  it  has  been  formally  discarded  to  find  that  the  let  ten 
D.M.  are  not  nnccanmon  on  the  ChrisUaa  inacripUons  is 
the  catacombs.  It  has  been  snggcsted  that  in  this  case 
they  mean  Deo  Maximo  and  not  DiU  3ian^u»t  hat  the 
ex^Janation  would  be  qnite  nntenaUe,  even  if  then  wer* 
not  many  other  undeniable  instances  of  the  survival  of 
p!igan  superstidons  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  esily 
Christians.  In  these  veiy  catacomb  inscriptions  then  an  : 
niany  illustratioTiS  to  be  found,  apart  from  the  use  of  the 
letters  D,  M.,  of  the  union  of  heathen  with  CSiriatianMBti- 
mcnt  (see  Mattland's  Church  m  tht  Cataamh^  Thi 
private  burial  places  for  the  uhea  of  the  dead  wneiHuIly 
by  the  side  of  the  Torions  roads  leading  into  Borne,  the 
Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia,  Ac.  .fm  tnTdler  to  or 
from  the  city  thus  passed  for  milee  an  almost  nnintemqilad 
succession  of  toml»tonea,  whose  inscriptions  usually  begu 
with  the  pppropriate  words  Sittt  Tiator  or  Atpiee  Viator, 
the  origin  doubtless  of  the  Stop  Passenger,  "  which  still 
meets  the  eye  in  many  parish  churchyards  of  Britain. 
Another  phrase  of  very  common  occurrence  on  andeot 
Boman  tombstones,  SU  tibi  terra  Utn», — Light  lie  the  earth 
upon  thee, — has  continued  in  frequent  use,  as  conveying  u 
appropriate  sentiment^  down  to  modem  timei.  A  remark- 
able  feature  of  many  of  the  Roman  epitaidu  wma  the  tomble 
denunciation  they  often  pronounced  npon  thoee  vho  nolsted 
the  sepnldira.  Two  impresaive  examples  maj  be  quoted.-— 
"  Uala  pere1^  loaepaltaa  Jocaat^ 

Non  reaur^t.  Com  Juda  partem  habeat. 

Si  fois  sepolcmm  hnne  violaverit  * 

The  second  is  more  nfined  but  not  l«n  tentbla  in  itiDilo* 

dicticn: — 

"Quimals 
Hoe  Snstnlerit  aat  Isaarit 
Ultimns  Saornm  morlatnrT 

Such  denunciations  were  not  uncommon  in  later  tiroes.  A 
well  known  Instance  ia  furnished  in  the  lines  on  Shake- 
speare's tomb  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  poet  himself : — 

"  Gtfod  frend  for  Jeans  sake  forbeue, 
To  d{gg  the  dnat  enclosed  heare  ; 
Blssteba  7*  man  7*  apares  thea  atones 
And  cuist  be  he  y*  novea  my  bones." 

The  earliest  existing  British  epitaphs  belonged  to  the 
Boman  period,  and  are  written  in  Latin  after  the^  Boidbb 
form.  Specimena  are  to  be  seen  in  Tations  antiqsanaa 
museums  throughout  fiie  conntiy ;  some  of  the  inscriptkiaB 
are  given  in  Bmee's  .Roman  WnM,  andtheseruidiTolame 
of  the  Corpus  Tnaeriptionum  Laiintmm  edited  byHShner, 
containing  the  British  inscriptions,  is  the  valn^ 
repertory  for  the  earlier  Roman  eintaphs  in  Britain.  The 
earliest,  of  course,  are  oommemorative  of  loldiers  bdoog- 
ing  to  the  legions  of  occupation,  bat  the  Roman  form  was 
afterttards  adopted  for  native  Britons.  Long' after  tbs 
Boman  form  was  discarded,  the  £«*in  laognan  contmnol 
to  be  wed,  eipeciaU^gft»rej«|FM^C«l^ri@n 
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dnnettf,  u  being  from  its  sapposed  permaaence  the  most 
MiUUe  medium  of  cMnmimicatioii  to  distaat  ages.  It  is 
naif,  in  fact,  within  reecot  yean  that  Latin  baa  become 
■nunnl,  and  the  more  natural  practice  has  been  adt^ted 
writing  the  ejatapha  of  diatinguiabed  men  in  the  Un- 
goaga  of  the  eonntrj  in  which  they  lived.  While  Latin 
ni  the  chief  if  not  tha  aiAt  litemry  kngnage,  it  was,  as  a 
mittar  of  coniae,  almoat  ezdnsively  used  for  epitaphiid  to- 
■criptions.  ^0  comparatively  few  EogUsh  epitaphs  that 
nmain  of  the  lUhand  12th  centuries  are  all  in  Latin. 
Hay  are  generally  confined  to  a  mere  statement  of  the 
uma  and  rank  of  the  deceased -followaig  the  words  "  Hie 
pest.'  Two  noteworthy  czceptioDs  to  this  general  brevity 
ire,  however,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  collections.  One 
11  the  epitaph  to  Gundrada,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror 
(i  1085),  which  Btill  exists  at  Lewes,  though  in  an  im- 
perfect state,  two  of  the  liaes  having  been  lost ;  another  ia 
tut  to  William  de  Warreo,  carl  of  Surrey  (d.  1089), 
beliavad  to  have  been  iaacribed  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Pancraa, 
hear  Lewes,  founded  by  hint  Both  are  encomiastic,  and 
leieribe  Ute  character  and  work  of  the  deceased  with  con- 
ndarabla  fullness  and  beaaty  of  expression.  They  are 
vritten  in  leonine  verse.  In  the  1 3th  century  French  began 
to  be  used  in  writing  epitaphs,  and  moat  of  the  inscriptions 
to  celebrated  historical  peno&ages  between  1200  and  1400 
in  in  that  languagei  Mentioa  may  be  made  of  thoaa  to 
(tobut,  the  third  eari  of  Oxford  (d.  1221),  as  given  in 
ffeever,  to  Henry  III  (d.  1273)  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
to  Edward  the  Black  Prince  (d.  1376)  at  CanUrbury.  In 
iMMt  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  period  Uie  deceased  addresses 
the  reader  in  the  first  person,  describes  hia  rank  and  poti- 
tioa  while  alive,  »r^,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Prince, 
EODtrasts  it  with  his  wasted  and  loatbaome  state  in  the 
pave,  aqd  warns  the  reader  to  prepare  for  the  same  in- 
iritable  change.  The  epitaph  almoat  invariably  cloaea 
with  a  request,  sometimes  very  urgently  worded,  for  the 
prayers  of  the  reader  that  the  aonl  ^  the  deceased  may  pass 
to  e^ory,  and  an  invocation  of  blearing,  general  or  apecific, 
ipon  all  who  comply.  Epitaphs  preserved  much  of  the 
wne  character  after  Engliah  began  to  be  used  towards  the 
dose  of  the  14th  century.  The  following  to  a  member  of 
the  Savile  family  at  Thomhill  ia  probably  even  oarlier, 
thoagh  its  precise  data  cannot  be  fixed : — 
"  Bonn  emongg  stonytlys  taX 

•tevl  gwyUte  the  sewle  w«d- 

deris  were  that  God  wvletha — * 
that  is,  Bonea  among  stones  lie  full  still,  whilst  the 
■ool  wanders  whither  Ood  willeth  It  may  be  noted 
here'  that  the  majority  of  the  inscriptions,  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish, from  1300  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  that 
have  bam  preaerved,  are  npon  brasseK  (Sea  B>*«««» 
lIoxtm^AL.) 

Itwaa'in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  epitaphe  in  English 
began  to  assume  a  distinct  literary  character  and  value, 
entitling  them  to  rank  with  those  that  had  hitherto  been 
composed  in  Latin.  There  is  one  on  the  dowager  countess 
of  Pembroke  (d  1621),  remarkable  for  its  auccessfol  use 
of  a  .nnewhat  daring  hyperbole.  It  ia  usually  attributed 
to  Ben  Jonson,  but  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  it 
waa  written  hj  William  Browne,  author  of  Briiannia'i 
faatcralt } — 

*•  Dndanwatli  tbu  msrble  hesiM 
Lies  the  subject  of  sll  vena ; 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother  ; 
Death,  ere  thon  but  elain  anottur 
Fair  sod  lesm'd  end  good  u  she. 
Time  will  throw  bia  dkrt  at  thee. 
Marble  pike  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name  for  after  days  ; 
Some  kind  woman,  bom  aa  the, 
Beading  tUa,  like  Niobe, 
flh^  torn  marfole,  and  bseoms 
Beth  her  moomer  and  her  tomk 


If  there  be  aomething  of  the  exaggeration  of  a  conceit 
in  tha  aecond  stanza,  it  needs  scarcely  to  be  pointed  out  that 
epitaphs,  like  every  other  form  of  compoaition,  noeessarilj 
reflect  the  literary  chuacteristics  of  the  age  ia  which  they 
were  written.  The  deprecation  of  marble  as  nnnecessanr 
suggests  one  of  the  finest  literary  epitaphs  in  the  EngUu 
language,  that  by  Milton  npon  Shakespeare  : — 

'*  Wbat  seeds  my  Shakeapeare,  for  bis  hooonnd  bonoiv 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  j)iled  atone*  t 
Or  that  his  hallowed  reliquea  should  be-hiJ 
Under  a  starjiwinting  pyramid  t 
Dear  Son  of  Bemory,  grast  hrir  of  fan& 
'What  need'tt  thoa  aucti  weak  witneas  of  tliy  name  I 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  aatoniibmest 
Hoat  built  thyaelf  a  liva.long  monameat. 
For  whilat,  to  the  abame  of  ■low-endeaTouring  art. 
Thy  easy  nnmben  flow ;  and  that  each  heart 
Bath,  from  the  leave*  of  thj  unvalued  book, 
Those  Delphie  Unea  with  deep  itnpremon  took  ; 
Then  thon  our  fancy  of  itaelf  bereavinj^ 
Doat  make  ua  marble  with  too  much  oonceiring  ; 
Jtnd  so  aapulehnd,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  wowd  wish  to  die." 

The  epitaphs  of  Pope  are  generally  considered  to  posses* 
very  great  literary  merit,  though  they  were  rated  higher 
by  Johnson  and  critics  of  his  period  than  they  are  now. 
Two  are  quoted  in  most  collections  aa,  each  in  its  owa 
way,  a  typical  specimen.    The  first  is  on  Mrs  Corbet 

"  Hero  rests  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 
Blest  with  plain  reason  and  with  eober  sense; 
Ko  eenqneats  ehe,  bnt  o'er  herself,  dednd. 
No  arts  eaaayed,  but  not  to  be  admired. 
PaasIOD  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  anknowo^ 
Convinced  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  nnaffeeted,  so  onnposed  a  niad; 
So  Ann,  yet  soft ;  so  atroag,  yet  so  reflned; 
Heaven,  as  its  west  gold,  by  tortures  tried; 
Tha  Mint  sastamed  i%,  bnt  t&  woman  died." 

The  other,  to  Sic  laaao  Newton,  n  not  inscribed  npon 
monument: — 

"  Natnia  and  ITstue'a  laws  1^  hid  in  nidit ; 
God  said.  Let  Kewttm  be  1  and  aU  wis  Ught'* 

Objection  baa  been  taken  to  it  aa  "  aavonring  of  pnv 
fanity," — a  criticiam  which  will  be  differently  eatimated 
by  different  minda. 

Dr  Johnson,  who  tbongbt  so  much  of  Pope's  epitaphs^ 
was  himself  a  great  authority  in  both  the  theory  and  prao> 
tica  of  this  species  of  compovition.  Hia  essay  on  epiUpha 
is  one  of  the  few  existing  monographs  on  the  aubject,  and 
hia  opinion  aa  to  the  use  of  Latin  had  great  inflaence. 
The  manner  in  which  he  met  the  delicately  inainnated  re* 
quest  of  a  number  of  eminent  men  that  English  abould  bft 
employed  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Qoldamith  waa  charaetertstiCr 
and  abowed  the  strengtb  of  hia  conviction  on  the  subject- 
(see  Boawell'a  Z^e,  toL  tL  &  7).  The  arguments  in 
favour  of  Lathi  were  chiefly  drawn  from  Ua  inherent  fitnest 
for  e[utaphiid  inaeriptions  and  its  dasriral  atability.  Thft 
first  of  these  haa  a  very  eonuderalde  force,  it  being  ad- 
mitted on  bU  hands  that  few  languana  are  in  themselves  a» 
aniiable  for  the  purpose ;  the  second  is  outweighed  by  ctm- 
aiderationa  that  had  considerable  force  in  Dr  Johnaon's 
time^  and  have  acquired  mors  since.  Even  to  tiia  learned 
Latin  is  no  longer  the  language  of  daily  thought  and  lifa 
as  it  was  at  die  period  of  the  Beformation,  ami  the  great 
body  of  those  who  may  fairly  claim  to  be  called  the  welU 
educated  classes  can  only  read  it  with  difficulty,  if  at  alL 
It  seems,  therefore,  little  less  than  absurd,  for  the  eake  of  a 
stability  which  ia  itaelf  in  great  part  delusive,  to  write 
epitaphs  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  the  vast  majority  ot 
those  for  wboae  information  presumably  they  are  intended. 
Though  a  stickler  for  Latin,  Dr  Johnaon^rote  scnift 
very  beautiful  English  epitaphs,  «Pi^(KM^N»®<^n< 
tng  on  Fhilipai  a  musMaan ^ 
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"Pliilipt,  vhoM  toQch  hantionionB  conU  reinoT* 
The  lunga  of  guilty  pon-er  or  liaplcM  lovt ; 
Scat  liere,  distrcueJoy  poverty  no  more. 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  ifar'al  ao  oft  bofore; 
Sleep  nndisturbed  within  lhi«  peaceful  aiirino 
TUl  an^eU  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine:" 

In  clasaifj'iag  epitaphs  varioos  priuciplei  of  divUion 
may  be  adopted.  Arranged  according  to  natlonaJit;  tbejr 
indicate  distinctiona  of  race  less  clearly  perhaps  tbaa  any 
other  form  of  literature  does, — and  this  obvioiuly  because 
when  under  the  influence-  of  the  deepest  feeling  men  think 
and  speak  .Tery  much  in  the  same  way  whatever  be  their 
routitr^.  At  the  seme  time  the  influence  of  nationality  may 
to  aoine  extent  be  traced  tu  epitaphs.  The  characteristics 
of  the  French  style,  its  grace,  fleomeatf  vit,  and  epigram 
matio  point,  are  all  recognizable  in  FteDch  epitapba. 
Instancea  auch  aa  "  iia  premtirt  uk  remlewout,*  inicribed  od 
the  grave  of  a  mother,  Piron'a  epitaph  wnttau  for  himielf 
aftar  Ui  r^ectioc  by  the  Frmeh  Amlemy — 
"  Cl-git  Piion,  iw  M  fot  jaiuau  licn, 

Paa  Bifme  AcatKmici^a— ' 
and  ona  hf  a  reiieved  husband,  to  be  seen  at^Fire  b  Chuaa— 
"  Ci-gtt  ma  femme.    Ah!  qu'eHa  eat  blen 

Four  aon  rapoa  et  pour  le  mien — " 

Aight  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Ona  can  hardly  look 
through  a  collecUon  of  Engliu  epitaplu  vhboub  being 
atruck  wittf  the  fact  that  these  represent  a  greater  Toriety 
of  intellectual  and  emotional  states  than  those  of  any 
other  nation,  ranging  through  every  style  -of  thought  from 
the  sublime  to  the  commonplace,  evety  mood  of  feeling 
from  the  most  delicate  and  touching  to  the  coarse  and  even 
brutal.  Few  subordinate  illustrations  of  the  wonderfully 
complei  nature  of  the  English  nationality  are  more  striking 
than  this. 

Epitaphs  are  sometimes  classified  according  to  their 
•Qthorsfaip  and  sometimei  according  to  their  subject,  but 
neither  division  is  so  interesting  as  that  which  arranges 
them  according  to  their  characteristic  features.  What  has 
just  been  said  of  English  epitaphs  is,  of  course,  more  true 
ot  e^taphs  generally.  They  exemplify  every  variety  of 
aentiment  and  taste,  from  lofty  pathos  and  dignified  eulogy 
to  coarae  baffoonery  and  the  vilest  scurrility.  The  extent 
to  which  the  humorous  and  even  the  low  comic  element 
prevails  among  them  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance.  It  is 
curidUB  that  the  most  solemn  of  all  subjects  should  have 
bean  frequently  treated,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  in 
a  style  so  ludicrous  that  a  collection  of  epitaphs  is  generally 
one  of  the  most  amusing  i>ooks  that  can  be  picked  up. 
la  this  as  in  other  coses  too  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
unintended  humour  is  generally  of  a  much  more  entertain 
ing  kind  than  that  whi^  has  been  deliberately  perpetrated. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  any  specimens  of  a 
class  of  epitaphs  which — just  bacanse  they  are  the  most 
amusing— are  the  most  abundantly  represented  in  all  the 
ordinary  collections. 

See  Weaver,  Anttml  Funtrall  Uimumtnlt.  1631.  1661  (Tooke'a 
edit,  1707);  Philip  Labbe,  Tkataurvt  Mtaphiorum,  Ptria,  1606; 
Theatrtm  FtHubrt  extrve'.um  a  Dodene  Richea  aeu  Ottonc  Afcher, 
1675;  Hackett,  Seieti  and  SemarkaUt  Epitaphs.  1757  :  t>e  la 
riace,  Jl<eu»il  <fifpfla|rfi6»,  S  vols..  Paria,  1782;  Puileyn,  Ckurth- 
yard  Oleaninfft,  c.  WM;  L.  Levyaofan.  Stehttg  ^ilap\in  to* 
OnOaUintn  d.  itraeUt.  IHedhofet  s»  Wentu.  1SB6 ;  Pettigrew, 
Chnnielf  of  Tomln,  1857  ;  S.  Tiarin^ton,  Epitaplu,  1857  ; 
Robinson,  Epitaph*  from  (kmeUriet  in  London,  Edinburgh,  ix., 
1SU ;  Le  Blant,  IrueripUont  CKrUitnntM  dt  la  OmOe  anlirintret 
«H  r//i»  ^Mm,  1856.  1665  ;  Blommoert,  Gaillanl.  tc,  IfueHp- 
tion$  finmaint  d  niMtmwii/aZet  d*  Is  prw.  d«  Flandrt  Orient. 
Ghent,  1857,  1860  ;  Interipliont  fun.  et  non.  dt  ta  prop,  d'Anven, 
Antwerp,  1857-1860  ;  Chwolaon,  AcMwhn  Bebraiaeh*  Orabtehri/len 
«tM  der  ZWiw,  1858  ;  J.  Brown,  EpilapAa,  <fct,  in  Oreyfriart 
Churchyard,  ^Unburgk,  1867  ;  H.  J.  luring.  Quaint,  Curiout, 
Miu(  Sitgmit  Epitaph*,  1872  ;  Canaick,  Epiiaph*  in  OmettriM  and 
ChurthM  of  St  Panerat,  1872  ;  Northand.  Book  nf  Epitoj-ht,  New 
York,  1878 ;  J.  R.  Kippa^  C&HKA|nn(  LHoraiurt Choiee  call  of 
^mtritan  ^itapka,  1876.  (W.  B.  B.) 


EPiTHALAMIUM  (from  iri,  and  S^Xofto^  a  nuptial 
cnamber),  originhlly  among  the  Greeks  a  song  which  was 
BCmg  by  a  number  of  boj  s  and  girls  at  the  door  of  the 
nuptial  chamber.  Accotding  to  the  scholiast  on  Theocritus, 
one  form  the  Kartucoi^Trwdf,  a'as  employed  at  night,  and 
another^  the  iuytprtKov,  to  amuse  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom on  the  following  morning.  In  dtfaer  ease,  as  was 
natural,  the  main  burden  of  the  song  consisted  of  invoca- 
tions of  blessing  and  predictions  of  happiness,  intermptcd 
from  time  to  time  by  the  ancient  chorus  of  Hymen  Jtymeneer. 
Among  the  Komnna,  a  similar  custom  was  in  vogne,  but 
the  song  was  sung  by  girts  only,  after  the  marriage 
guests  had  gone,  and  it  contained  much  more  of  what 
modem  morality  would  condemn  as  obscene.  In  the  liands 
of  the  poets  the  epithalomium  was  developed  into  a 
special  literary  fonn,  and  received  considerable  cultivation. 
Sappho,  Anaeraon,  Stesicborua,  and  Pindar  ar«  all  regarded 
aa  mastsia  o£  the  apeeias,  but  the  finest  exampla  preaerted 
in  Oreok  literature  is  tba  18th  Idyll  of  nieocritoa,  vhtd 
celebrates  the  marriage  of  Manelaas  and  Helena.  Catnllu^ 
Statiua,  Aijsonius,  Sidonina  Apollinaria,  and  Claadiao 
ore  the  authors  of  the  best  known  epithalamia  in  clu- 
sical  Latin ;  and  they  have  been  imitatad  l3j  Bndhaaan, 
Scaligor,  Sannazarins,  and  a  whola  boat  tt  modem  Latin 
poets,  with  whom,  indeed,  the  fcvm  waa  at  one  tima 
iu  great  favour.  The  names  of  Ronaard,  Uallmba^  and 
Scarron  are  especially  associated  vlth  the  apedea  in  I^retteh 
literature,  and  Uatini  and  Uetaataaio  in  Italian.  Perhapa 
no  poem  of  the  clua  has  been  more  aniversally  admired 
than  the  epithalaminm  of  Spenser,  dioogh  he  baa  fonw) 
no  onwMtby  riv^  in  Boi  Jonson  and  one  or  two  U  lui 
successors. 

EPSOM,  a  market  town  in  the  connty  of  Surrey,  ii 
aituated  about  H  miles  S-W.  of  London,  on  a  branch  of 
the  London  and  Brighton  railway.  The  town  is  im^tarly 
built,  but  contains  some  handsome  new  honaea.  The 
principal  building  ia  the  parish  church,  a  Gothic  edifice 
rebuilt  in  1825,  the  interior  of  which  contains  some  fioe 
sculptures  by  Floxmau  and  Chantrey.  Epsom  bos  attained 
a  wide  celebrity  on  account  of  its  mineral  springe  and  its 
races.  The  former  were  discovered  about  1 618,  and  for 
some  time  after  their  discovery,  the  town  enjoyed  a  wondei^ 
ful  degree  of  prosperity.  After  the  Restoration,  it  wu 
often  visited  by  Charles  II.,  and  when  Queen  Anne  came 
to  the  throne,  her  husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmaric, 
made  it  hb  frequent  resorL  Epsom  gradually  loet  its 
celebrity  as  a  spa,  but  the  annual  races  held  on  its  downs 
have  arrested  the  decay  of  the  town.  Races  appear  to 
have  been  established  here  as  early  as  James  L's  jesidence 
at  Nonsuch,  but  they  did  not  assume  a  permanent  cboncter 
until  1730.  The  principal  rocea — the  Derby  and  Oaks- 
are  named  after  one  of  the  earls  of  Der'iy,  and  his  seat,  the 
Oaks,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  .The  latter  race  was 
establiahad  in  1779,  and  the  former  in  the  following  year. 
The  spring  racoa  are  held  ou  a  Thursday  and  Friiiay  to- 
wards the  close  of  Aprils  and  the  great  Epeom  meeting  takes 
place  on  the  Tuesday  and  three  following  days  immediately 
before  'Whitsuntide, — the  Derby  on  the  Wednesday  end  the 
Oaks  on  the  Friday.  The  gmnd  stand,  erected  in 
is  1S6  feet  wide  and  70  feet  in  depth,  consists  of  thm 
stories,  accommodating  nearly  6000  spectators,  and  in- 
cludes a  saloon  108  feet  by  34.  The  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  in  1871  was  6276. 

EPSOM  SA.LTS,  the  magnetia  tvlphat  of  pharmsiT) 
and  the  epsomite  or  hair-salt  of  mincralogical  treatisc^,j* 
an  hydrated  magnesium  sulphate,  of  the  chemical  coo»\^- 
tion  MgS04.7UjO,  and  isomorphons  with  nne  enlpl^ 
(see  vol.  tL  p.  527),  which  it  resembles  in  appeaifoca 
The  salt  crystallizes  in  fonr-side£^^^^omlti^  InainHi^ 
colonrleaa  prisma,  wjBfett^id  tihV^UUM^Strtida  tfi 
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maHj  acicokr  in  shape.  It  can  be  obtained  also  in 
crfBtals  of  the  monoclinio  sTStem.  It  is  very  soluble,  one 
part  dissolnng  in  0-79  parts  of  water  at  18-75°C.,  and 
tu  a  bitter,  ealine^  and  cooling  taste.  The  salt  is  pre- 
paied  OQ  the  large  scale  hj  Beveral  methods,  e.^.f  hj  the 
treatmeat  of  the  bittern  of  aalt  works  with  eulpharic  acid 
or  ferroofl  enlphate,  hj  which  the  magnesiunt  chloride  of 
tbs  liqoid  is  conTerted  into  sulphate ;  bj  acting  os  iQftg- 
nesite,  the  native  magnesium  carbonate,  or  on'  magneslan 
iimettone,  with  sulphuric  acid,  preferably,  in  the  case  of 
tha  latter  substance,  after  the  removal  of  the  calcium  cai^ 
bonate  hy  means  of  hydrochloric  acid;  and,  aa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  bj  the  roasting  of  pyritous  ser- 
pentine, subsequent  exposure  to  the  air  and  UxiTiation, 
pmxidiEatioa  of  ferrous  salts  by  chlorine,  precipitation  of 
ferrie  oxide  Ytj  bomt  lime  or  ddomite^  and  evaporation  of 
of  the  resultant  solution  <d  magneunm  anlphaie.  The 
miaeral  waten  of  Beidlit^  SddschQtz,  PUllna,  and  of  other 
pUcea  besides  Epaom  owe  their  potency  to  magnesium 
lo^hateu  The  salt  OGcnra  in  fibrous  cnuts  or  botr^idal 
manes  in  some  linuatone  eaves ;  in  gypeum  quornes,  as 
a  Ksult  of  the  action  of  the  gypsum  on  magneaian  lime- 
itooo;  and  in  the  old  workings  of  mines,  where  it  is  pro- 
dnced  bjr  tlw  oxidation  of  pyrites  in  the  presence  of  mag- 
nenom  compounda.  Ab  a  hydragogue  purgative^  it  is 
iaeommott  nwj  it  is  mora  espeoially  valuabk  in  febrile 
diieaMiy  in  congesdon  of  the  portal  system,  and  in 
da  obstinate  constipation  of  pointer's  coU&  To  produce 
disresii^  the  drug  is  far  bM  frequently  resorted  ta  It 
poneaseB  tiM  advantage  of  exercising  but 'little  irritant 
■Sect  npon  the  bowels.  In  some  easei^  where  full  doses 
hm  failed,  the  repeated  adndnistration  of  small  quantities 
hu  been  foiund  offectuaL  The  chief  application  of  Epsom 
nits  ar"Ep80iiw'*  is  t<x  weighting  cotton-cloth.  As  a 
maaan^  magnesinm  snlpbate  has  been  chieQy  employed 
aa  a  lop-draaaing  for  ebver-hay.  The  ehloridea  of  mag- 
Habm  and  sodium  and  salts  of  iron  and  of  calctnm  may 
ooear  as  impnrities  in  Epsom  salts. 

EQtTATIOlT.  The  present  article  includes  Deterici* 
KimF  and  Tbeoet  or  EquATiotrs ;  and  it  may  be  proper 
to  explain  the  relation  to  each  ether  of  the  two  subjects. 
Theory  of  Equations  is  used  in  its  ordinary  conventional 
aeose  to  denote  the  theory  of  a  single  equation  of  any 
order  in  one  nnknown  quantity ;  that  is,  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  theory  of  a  system  or  systems  of  equations  of  any 
order  betweeu  any  number  of  unknown  quantities.  Such 
iTStems  occur  very  frequently  in  analytical  geometry  and 
other  parts  of  mathematics,  but  they  are  hardly  as  yet  the 
lubject-matter  of  a  distinct  theory ;  and  even  Elimination, 
the  transition-process  for  passing  fiom  a  system  of  any 
Bomber  of  equations  involving  the  same  number  of  unknown 
quftotitiss  to  a  single  equation  in  one  unknown  quantity, 
hardly  belongs  to  the  Theory  of  Equations  in  the  above 
restricted  sense.  But  there  is  one  case  of  a  system  of 
equations  which  precedes  the  Theory  of  Equations,  and 
indeed 'presents  itself  at  the  outset  of  algebra,  that  of  a 
system  of  simply  (br  linear)  equations.  Such  a  system 
gives  rise  to  the  function  <^ed  a  Determinant,  and  it  is 
by  means  of  these  functions  that  the  solution  of  the  equa- 
tu>as  is  effected.  We  have  thus  the  subject  Determinant 
as  nearly  equivalent  to  (but  somewhat  more  extensive  than) 
that  of  a  system  of  linear  equations ;  and  we  have  the  other 
enbject,  Theory  of  Equations,  used  in  the  restricted  sense 
ibon  nfetred  to^  and  as  not  including  Elimination. 

Drekmikaht. 

1.  A  sketch  0^  the  history  of  determinants  is  given 
mdsr  Aiosbra;  it  thereby  appears  that  the  algebraical 
.lioOion  called  a  determinant  presents  itself  in  the  solu- 


tion of  a  system  of  simple  equations,  and  wt  liave  lienia 
a  natural  souice  <rf  tluoiy.  liaa,  c«UBdering  tlu 
eqaatioDB 

a"ai  +       +  e"*  -  (T, 

and  proceadics  to  solve  them  by  the  eo-called  method  of 
croas  multiplication,  we  multiply  the  equations  by  factors 
selected  in  such  a  manner  that  upon  adding  the  zeeults  the 
whole  coefficient  of  y  becomes  —.0,  and  the  whole  coefficient 
of  $  becomea  —0;  the  factors  in  question  are  h'o"  •~h"e\ 
h"e  -  be",  -  h'e  (values  which,  as  at  once  seen,  have  the 
desired  property);  we  thos  obtain  an  equation  which  con- 
tains on  the  left-hand  side  only  a  multiple  of  and  on 
the  right-hand  side  a  constant  term;  the  coefficient  of  m 
has  the  value 

and  fhiB  function,  represented  in  the  form 

Is  said  to  be  ft  determinant ;  or,  the  number  of  elements 
being  3*,  it  is  called  a  determiuant  of  the  thlcd  order.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  the  resulting  equation  is 


e- M ,  ft  ,  « 


where  tiie  expreeutm  on  the  right-hand  side  ii  the  like 
function  with  ^,  tf,  (T  in  place  of  a*,  a"  reBpectiveIy» 
and  is  of  oonrse  also  a  determinant  Hmover,  the  fnm^ 
tioB»  h'tT-^Vif,  Ve-he;  Uf-h'e  used  in  the  pxooess  an 
themeelTes  the  determinants  of  the  second  oider 


IK.  ' 
IK-* 


».  0 


5 .  « 

vie 


We  have  hnmn  tiie  st^gestion  of  the  rule  for  the  derif»> 
tion  of  tiie  determinants  of  tfie  uders  I,  2,  3,  i,  Ac.,  eack 
from  the  preceding  <m^  viz.,  we  have 

-'P/A  *T:n  *l/;Ji'  ■ 

and  80  on,  the  terms  b«og  all  -I-  f<ff  a  determinaDt  of  an 
odd  orderj  but  alternately  -f-  and  -  for  a  determinant  of 
an  even  order. 

2.  It  is  easy,  by  induction,  to  arrive  at  the  general 

results : — 

A  determinant  of  the  order  n  is  the  earn  of  the  1.2.3.. .r 
products  which  can  be  formed  with  »  elements  out  of 
elements  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  no  two  of  the 
»  elements  being  in  the  same  line  or  in  the  same  coluom, 
and  each  such  pioduct  having  the  coefficient  ^  unity. 

The  products  in  question  may  be  obtained  by  permuting 
in  every  poBsible  manner  the  columns  (or  the  lines)  of  the 
determinant,  and  then  taking  for  the  factors  the  n  elements 
in  the  dexter  diagonal  And  we  thence  derive  the  rule  for 
the  signs,  viz.,  considering  the  primitive  arrangement  of 
the  columns  aa  poaitive,  then  an  arrangement  obtained 
therefrom  by  a  single  interchange  (inversion,  or  deruige- 
ment)  of  two  columns  is  regard^  as  negative;  and  so  in 
general  an  arrangement  is  positive  or  negative  accordii 
08  it  is  derived  from  the  primitive  artaiuenw^t~bv 
or  an  odd  nnmber  of  iotecchoo^^^niisHm 
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th«oiem  that  a  ginn  axnngsmont  can  be  dwived  tnm  fhe 
primitive  aitaagement  onlj  by  an  odd  nnmber,  at  elee  only 
hj  an  even  number  of  intnehangeit — a  thMrem  the  verifica- 
tion of  vbicb  may  be  easQy  obtained  from  the  theor«n  (id 
fact  a  particular  case  of  the  general  one),  an  arrangamnit 
can  be  derivect  {xfoa  itarif  only  by  an  even  nnmbw  of 
MtwchaDgfla.]  And  ibis  bwng  bo^  each  product  baa  the 

Xbelot^g  to  the  coneapondiDg  airangemeDt  <^  die 
mns;  in  partioolar,  a.drtermioaat  oontetns  with  the 
nga  +  the  product  of  the  elements  in  its  dexter  diagonal 
It  is  to  be  obsenrad  that  the  rule  ^ves  as  manypositiTe 
as  negative  arrangements,  the  number  of  each  beiug 
-41.3...«. 

The  rule  of  signs  may  be  expressed  in  a  different  form, 
diving  to  the  columns  in  the  primitive  arrangement  the 
numbers  1,  3,  3.. .a,  to  obtain  the  sign  belonging  to  any 
other  arrangement  we  take,  as  often  as  a  lower  numbw 
Buccaeds  a  higher  one,  the  sign  — ,  and,  compodn^'ng 
together  all  these  minaa  dgns,  obtain  the  pn^er  sign,  + 
or  -  as  the  case  may  be. 

Thus,  for  three  columns,  it  appears  by  either  rule  taat 
123,  231,  312  are  positive;  213,  331,  213  are  negative; 
and  the  developed  ez|«e8aioii  of  the  {ongoing  detemdnant 
of  the  third  wder  is 

S,  It  farther  appeaia  that  a  determinant' is  a  linear 
fanotion^  <A  fhe  dements  of  eadi  oolumn  thereof,  and  also 
a  linear  fancUoo  of  the  dnneDta  of  each  Una  thereof; 
moreover,  that  the  detmninant  retains  the  same  valae^  only 
its  ngn  being  altered,  when  any  W)  eolnmns  are  inter- 
changed, or  when  any  two  lines  are  interchanged ;  more 
genoralty,  when  the  columns  are  permuted  in  any  manner, 
or  when  the  lines  are  permuted  in  any  manner,  the  deter- 
mioaot  retains  its  original  value,  with  the  sign  +  or  - 
according  as  the  new  arrangement  (considered  as  derived 
from  the  primitive  arrangement)  is  positive  or  negative 
accordtDg  to  the  foregoing  rule  of  signs.  It  at  once  fol- 
lows that,  if  two  columns  are  identicid,  or  if  two  lines 
are  identical,  the  value  of  the  determinant  is  xO.  It 
may  be  added,  that  if  the  liuea  are  converted  into  eolnmns, 
and  the  columns  into  lines,  in  snch  a  way  as  to  leave  the 
dexter  diagonal  analtered,  the  value  of  the  determinant 
is  unaltered ;  the  determinant  is  in  this  ease  said  to  be 
trarvpoaed. 

4.  By  what  precedes  it  appears  that  there  exists  a 
function  of  the  ii*  olemonta,  linear  as  regards  the  terms  of 
each  column  (or  say,  for  shortDeas,  linear  as  to  each  column), 
and  such  that  only  the  sign  is  altered  when  any  two  columns 
are  interchanged;  these  properties  completely  determine  the 
function,  except  as  to  a  common  factor  which  may  mnMply 
all  the  terms.  If,  to  get  rid  of  this  arbitrary  common 
factor,  we  aMume  that  the  product  of  the  elements  in  the 
dexter  diagonsl  has  the  coefficient  +  1,  we  have  a  complete 
definition  of  the  determinaDt,  and  it  is  interesting  to  show 
bow  from  these  properties,  assumed  for  the  definition  of 
the  determinant,  it  at  once  eppears  that  the  determinant 
is  a  function  serving  for  the  solatiou  of  a  system  of  linear 
equations.  Observe  that  the  properties  show  at  once  that 
if  any  column  is  -  0  (that  is,  il  the  eleraeuts  in  the  column 
are  each  -  0),  then  the  determinant  is  -  0 ;  and  further, 
that  if  any  two  eolnmns  ate  identical,  then  the  determinant 
13  -0. 

6.  Beverting  to  the  syetetik  of  linear  equations  written 
down  •at  the  beginning  o(  this  article,  consider  the  deter- 
minant 


1  Tba  exprosslOD,  a  llQ«ar  fnncUon,  li  hon  nied  Id  ft>  namnrMt 
leaM,  s  UoesT  funelion without  coDcUnt  Urm;  irbat  )■  meuit  U,  tb«t 
tlw  deUrtniiitnt  !■  tn  ngvd  to  tho  «1*inent>  a,  a',  a", . .  of  aaf 
tnXma  or  flM  Ihstsof,  s  ftuetion  of  the  form  Aa + AV  -t-  A  V  +  >  •  • , 
irtUiout  tnr  tm  Indif  iwt  of  0^  o',  «r. . . 


It  appeals  that  this  is 


»,»,»!+« 

y.  h\  A 

^,  V.  A 

Ti&,  tiu  seemd  and  Qiird  terms  each  vanishinft  it  ia 


lo , (  ,s  1- 

Bnt  if  Qte  linear  equations  hold  good,  then  the  Ank  oohma 
of  the  original  detwminant  is  -  0 ,  and  therefore  the  datw 
mina^fe  itself  is  —  0 ;  that  is,  the  linear  eqnatioiM  gifa 
m  a  ,1  ,t\-\4  t%  1*0; 

which  ii  the  rendt  obtain^  above. 

We  mi^  in  a  dmilar  ny  find  the  Tabua  ti  f  u&m, 
but  there  is  a  more  qrmmetrieal  jtoom,  Jda  te  tta 
original  eqnatioiM  tiie  new  eqnatioa 

a  like  prooMS  shows  that,  the  eqnationt  being  M&fiad^wa 
hava 


a , ft  ,«  ,  d 
o'.ft'.o'.rfj 
V,  *1 


or,  as  Uiis  may  be  written, 


■  1 

8.7  !-» 

a 

which,  considering  2  as  standing  herun  for  ita  vafa» 
(ur+yS^+Ts,  is  a  conaequenoe  of  the  orijpinal  eqoatioaa 
only :  we  have  thus  an  enreadmi  tfx  ax+^y+>*i  an 
arbitrary  linear  function  of  the  unknown  qaautttiee  ^  )^  « ; 
and  1^  comparing  the  co^Sdenta  of  a,  ^,  y  on  the  two 
sides  respectively,  we  have  the  valnea  oit  a^i^,*;  in  lBe^ 
these  quantities,  each  multiplied  by 

I«  , ft  , a |i 
V.  A 

ore  in  the  fixat  instance  obtained  in  the  forms 


btttdiSieara 

or,  what  is  the  same  thing 
*  p  «  .  <*  i. 
ft",  ^,  dt 


1  ).l  1 


«,a,d|,1a,ft,dl 
respectively. 

6.  Mvii^ioaiiom  AN)  iOmniaiMU  pf  A*  east*  order. 
— ^The  theorem  is  obtained  my  easily  from  the  last  precede 
ing  defiaition  of  a  detsnuinank  It  is  moat  dnq^  a^ 
pressed  thns — 

(«  ,  ft  ,  0  )j     „  n 

where  the  expression  on  the  left  side  stands  for  a  detaimt 
nant,  the  terms  of  the  first  line  being  (a,  0,  eXat«#«")r  ^ 
is,  aa+ba'+ca",  (a,  6,  c)OS, /J-./S^^that  i% 
(a,  b,  cKy,  y,  Y-^.  thftf^^tJ*S«Ogl#^  *• 
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ikftiiBeeoDduid  AM  How  ue  the  like  fanctlou 
vitk  {tf,  V,<f)aid  <a".  V\  respectiTelj. 

13iM»  u  aa  appareatlf  tiUtiarj  truupodtioii  of  Unm 
Mod  cobuani ;  the  ranlt  would  hold  good  if  on  the  l«ft< 
fcudiid6  we  had  written  ^fty),  (a'./S'y'),  (."./T.y"). 
ur  whit  ia  the  aame  thing  if  on  the  right-hand  side  we 
had  tnnspoaed  the  aecond  determinaot;  and  either  of 
tlieta  ehangee  would,  it  nii|^t  be  thon^t,  increase  the 
deguice  of  the  f<»in,  bnt,  for  a  reeaon  which  need  not 
bo  azolained,^  the  fonn  actual]/  adopted  is  the  preferable 

ODB. 

To  indicate  the  methiod  of  proo^  obeerre  that  the  deter- 
mmaat  oo  the  left-hand  aide,  qua  linear  fnneUon  of  ita 
a4aiiui^  maj  be  broken  vp  into  a  aom  of  (3*  )  37  d6te^ 
aiDBiiti^  McL  of  which  ii  either  of  s«ne  audi  form  ai 

wbm  the  tenn  afiy  ia  not  a  term  of  llie  uSydetermi- 
HB^  and  ita  ooeffieient  (aa  a  determioaot  with  two  iden- 
tiMleohmuH}  Tanlahfla;  or  elaa  it  ia  of  a  form  anoh  aa 

that  ii,  every  term  which  doea  not  vaniibeontaiDa  aaalaobs- 

the  ofe-determinjuit  laat  written  down ;  the  anm  of  all 
other  factora  a  ^y"  ii  the  o^-detenninant  of  the  formnk; 
ud  the  final  reault  then  ii^  thAt  the  determinant  on  the 
Ut-haod  side  is  equal  to  the  product  wtbe  right-haod 
■ida  (rf  the  formula. 

7.  PteompotiiioH  a  dtterminant  into  eom^mmtarp 
idermtHanii. — Oooaider,  for  aimpUdtj,  a  determinant  ^ 
tha  fifth  order,  6-2  +  3,  and  let  the  top  two  linaa  be 

than,  if  we  eonaidar  how  theie  damenta  enter  into  the 
leUnninan^  it  ai  at  once  aeea  that  they  enter  only  through 

tha  determinanti  dt  the  aeeond  order  f    ^  | »  &ftf  whidi 

can  be  formed  by  aelecting  any  two  •coluinna  at  pleaaur& 
Uanorer,  xepreaentiBg  the  remaining  three  Unaa  fay 

1^  ,y  ,^  ,<r  ,r 

o^,  r",     dr,  f 

it  ii  furtlw  Been  timt  tiie  betcv  whidi  multiplies  the 
detarminaiit  formed  with  any  two  eolnmna  the  fint  aet 
is  Qie  determinant  of  the  third  order  formed  with  the  con- 
phoeatary  three  columns  of  the  second  set;  and  it  thus 
i(Vean  that  the  determinant  of  the  llfth  order  is  a  atun  of 
■U  tta  pfoducta  of  the  form 

dgn  di  bafu  in  each  eaaa  ndi  that  the  aign  ^  the 
tens  .  «VV*  obtained  from  tiie  diagontl  elements 
of  fte  oompoaent  deterBunanta  may  be  tiie  actual  sign  of 
tUstaim  in  the  determinant  tA  the  fifth  order;  for  the 
imdact  written  down  the  sign  ia  obrioudy  +  . 

Obaerre  that  a  determinant  of  the  n-th  order, 
taking  the  decompoaltiaa  to  be  l  +  (n- 1),  we  foil  back 
apoQ  the  eqaatioDs  giren  at  the  commencement,  in  order 
to  ihow  the  genesis  of  a  determinant 

8.  Any  deberminant  |  ^*  1 1  formed  out  of  the  demeotB  tA 

tha  original  determinant,  by  aelecting  the  lines  and 
coluans  at  ^eaanrei  ia  termed  a  manor  of  the  original 
detenoinant ;  and  when  the  number  of  linea  and  oolmuofl. 


or  order  of  the  determinant  la  « •- 1,  then  sueb  detenninant 
is  called  a mwer/  the  number  <tf  the  fimt  minora  is 
■■n'l  the  first  minors,  in  fao^  ome^onding  to  the  Bevetal 
elements  ctf  the  determinant — that  ii,  the  eoeffldent  therdn 
of  any  term  whatever  ia  the  cOTreaponding  first  minor. 
The  first  minora,  eadi  divided  by  the  determinant  itself, 
form  a  system  of  elemotts  <mww  to  the  elements  of  the 
determinant. 

A  determinant  Is  ^ymrru^f  icol  when  every  two  dements 
symmetrically  aitoated  in  regard  to  the  dexter  diagond  are 
equd  to  each  other ;  if  they  are  eqnd  and  opposite  (that 
is,  if  the  sum  of  the  two  elements  be  0),  tbia  relation  not 
^xteodinf^  to  the  diagond  dementa  thenuelves,  which  re- 
main arbitrary,  tiien  the  detenninant  is  «X»t0  ;  but  if  tho 
rdation  doea  extend  to  the  diagond  terms  (that  is,  if  tho:? 
are  eadi  —0),  then  the  determinant  ia  (mm  tgmmdriccl; 
Hm  tha  dstanninanta 


I     0,  P,~IL\ 


*  na  nana  la  Am  MDinzlon  vitk  tba  oonwpondlBf  thwnm  A>r  tha 
Mh^Hodloe  or  two  Bitilf«<k 


are  respeotively  aymmetrical,  skew,  and  skew  sjrmmetricaL  ' 

The  theory  admits  of  very  eztendve  dgebraio  devdop* 
ment^  and  applications  in  algebraical  gecnnetiy  and  other 
parta  of  mathematics;  bnt  the  fondamentd  properties  of 
the  funetious  may  fairly  be  oonddered  as  induded  in  what 
precedflBa 

Thiobt  or  EQDjLTioira. 

9.  In  the  subject  "Theory  of  Equations"  the  term 
equation  is  used  to  denote  an  equation  of  the  form 
«*-/>i**"*.. .  •fcp.-O,  where  ft,  Pf-Pm  sw  regarded 
as  known,  and  «  as  a  quantity  to  be  determined ;  forshort- 
neaa  the  equation  ia  written^jr)»0. 

The  equation  may  be  nuai*rieal;  that  ii^  the  coeffi<- 
dents  PvPtt'  sre  then  numbers, — understanding  by 
number  a  quantity  of  the  fonn  a+fii  (a  and  having  any 
positive  or  n<^tive  red  vdues  whatever,  or  say  each  of 
these  is  regarded  as  suaceptible  of  continnons  variation 
from  an  indefinitely  large  negative  to  an  indefinitdy  laige 
poutive  vdne),  and  •  denoting  . 

Or  the  equation  may  be  aigtbraieal;  that  ia,  the  eoeffl- 
deuta  are  not  then  restricted  to  denote,  or  are  not  eznlidtly ' 
considered  aa  denoting,  numbers. 

L  We  condder  first  numaricd  equations.    (Red  theory, 
10  to  14 ;  Imaginary  tiieoiy,  IS  to  18.) 

10.  Fos^oning  all  conddwation  of  iraaginarie^  vre  take 
in  tiie  fint  ustance  the  coefBdents  to  be  real,  and  attend 
only  to  the  red  roots  (if  any^;  that  is,  Pv—Pn  axe 
real  podtive  or  negative  quantities,  and  a  root  a,  if 
it  exists,  is  a  podtive  or  negative  qoanti^  auch  that 
a"  -  p^a*-'^ ...  <k  p.  -  0,  or  say,  /  (a)  -  0.  The  fundamental 
theorems  are  g^ven  under  Alosbra,  sectiona  x,  xiiL«  xiv.; 
but  there  are  various  points  in  the  theoir  which  require 
further  development 

It  if  very  useful  to  connder  the  curve  y^/ix), — or, 
what  would  come  to  the  same,  the  curve  Ay-/(x), — bntib 
ia  better  to  retain  the  first-mentioned  form  of  equation, 
drawing,  if  need  be,  the  ordinate  y  on  a'redaced  scala  For 
inatance,  if  the  given  equation  be  -  6c' -|-  llz  -  6*06  -  0,^ 
then  the  earn  ia  as  shown  in  the 

figure  at  page  501,  without  any  reduction  of  sode  for  the 
ordinate. 

It  ia  clear  that  in  geneml  y  is  a  coDtinnons  one-vdued 
fanetion  of  x,  finite  for  every  finite  vdoe  of  x,  but  becom- 
ing infinite  when  te  is  infinite ;  i.e,,  assuming  throu^out 
that  the  eoeffident  of  «*  ia  +1,  then  when  «-oo, 
y+cojbnt  when  ai»->eo,  tSien  y— +00  or  -oo, 


■  Hm  eoalBdonta  wara  aalected  ao 

1.8,8. 
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according  ss  n  ia  eren  or  odd;  the  cuttq  cula  &aj  line 
ivhatSTer,  end  In  panicular  it  cuts  t!it)  axia  (of  .r],  ia  at 
moat  n  pointt) ;  and  tba  thUio  of     at  any  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  axis,  is  a  root  of  the  equation/(«)  -  0. 
If  /3,  a  are  any  two  values  of  s  (a  >fi,  that  is,  a  oeareK 

+  00),  thm  if  ,/(/3),  /(a)  have  opposite  eigns,  the  curve 
cuts  the  axis  an  odd  number  of  times,  and  therefore  at 
least  oDce^  between  the  points  x  —  /?,  x-a;  but'  if  /(/S), 
/{aj  have  the  same  sign,  then  between  these  points  the 
carve  cuts  the  axis  an  even  number  of  times,  or  it  may 
be  not  at  aU.  That  is,  /O?),  /{a)  having  opposite  signs, 
there  are  between  the  limits  fi,  a  an  odd  number  of  real 
rooto,  and  therefore  at  leaat  one  real  root ;  but  /(/3),  /(a) 
having  the  same  sign,  there  are  between  these  limits  an 
even  number  of  real  roots,  or  it  may  be  there  is  no  real 
rooL  'In  particular,  by  giving  to /3,  a  the  values  -  co, 

+  00  (or,  what  b  the  same  thing,  an/  two  values  suffi* 
ciently  near  to  these  values  respectively)  it  appears  that 
an  equation  of  an  odd  order  has  always  an  odd  number  of 
real  roots,  and  therefore  at  least  one  real  root ;  but  that  an 
equation  of  an  even  order  has  an  even  number  of  real 
roots,  or  it  may  be  no  real  root 
If  a  be  such  that  for       or  >a  (that  is,  *  nearer  to 

+  oo)/(s)  is  always'  +,  and  j3  be  such  that  totx—  or 
<fi  (that  is  X  nearer  to  -  oo )  /[x)  is  always  - ,  then  the' 
ml  roots  (if  any)  lie  between  these  limits  x~fi,x  —  a; 
and  it  is  easy  to  find  by  trial  such  two  limits  including 
between  them  all  the  real  roots  (if  any). 

11.  Suppose  that  the  positive  value  is  an  inferior 
limit  to  the  difference  between  two  real  roots  of  the  eqna- 
tion;  or  rather  (since  the  foregoing  exprwaion  would 
Implytihe  existence  of  real  roots)  suppose  that  there  are 
not  two  real  roots  such  that  their  difference  taken  posi- 
tively  ia  or  <  S ;  then,  y  being  any  value  whatever, 
there  is  clearly  at  most  one  real  root  between  the  limits 
y  and  y  +  S;  and  by  what  precedes  there  is  such  real  root 
or  there  ia  not  sndi  real  root,  according  as  /(y),  /{y  +  8) 
have  opposite  signs  or  have  the  same  sign.  And  by  divid- 
ing in  this  manner  the  interval  to  a  into  intervals  each 
of  which  is  or  <  S,  we  should  not  only  ascertain  the 
number  of  the  real  roots  (if  *ny),  but  we  ^ould  also 
separate  tiie  real  roots,  that  is,  find  for  each  of  them  limits 
y,  y  +  S  between  which  there  lies  this  one,  and  only  this 
one,  real  root 

In  particular  cases  it  is  frequently  possible  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  the  real  roots,  eind  to  effect  their  separation 
1^  trial  or  otherwise^  without  mnch  difficulty;  but  the 
Iwegoing  ms  tiie  general  process  as  employed  by  Lagrange 
even  in  the  second  edition  (1808)  of  the  Traiti  de  la 
riMlidion  da  £gwaiotu  Ifumeriquea;^  the  determina- 
tion of  the  limit  i  had  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the 
*'  equation  of  differences  *  or  equation  of  the  order  1 »(»  -  1 ), 
the  roots  of  which  are  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the 
roots  of  the  given  equation,  and  the  process  is  a  cnmbrons 
and  unsatisfactory  one. 

12.  The  great  step  was  effftted  hy  Storm's  theorem 
(1835) — viz.,  Iiere  starting  from  the  function /(«),  and  its 
first  derived  function  /(x),.  we  have  (by  a  process  which 
is  a  slight  modification  of  tiiat  for  obtaining  the  greatest 
commoQ  measure  of  these  two  functions)  to  form  a  leiies 
of  functions 

.A'=),/(«),/,(a!). .../-(*) 

of  the  degrees  fi-3  0  respectively,— the bst 

term  /,(«)  being  thiu^an  absolute  constant  These  lead  to 
.the  immediate  determination  of  the  nnmberof  real  roots  (if 
any)  between  any  two  given  limtbi  fi^  a;  tie.,  mpposing 
a>fi  (that  is,  a  nearer  »)  -l-oo),  then  sobstitnting  suc- 

»  ThB  third  edittoa  (1828)  is  •  roprodtution  of  tbrt  of  1808;  th« 
flnt  adiUon  hu  th*  dsts  1798,  bat  a  Um  put  ot  the  eoatwU  U 


ceasively  these  two  values  in  the  series  of  functions,  ul 
attending  only  to  the  eigns  of  the  resulting  volnes,  the 
number  of  the  changes  of  sign  lost  in  pasBing  from  ^  to  & 
is  the  required  number  of  real  roots  between  the  tito 
limits.  In  particular,  taking  ft  o  -  -  oo ,  +  «  respec- 
tively, the  signs  of  the  several  functions  depend  mtnij 
the  signs  of  tiie  terms  which  contain  the  highest  poven  cf 
X,  and  are  seen  by  inspection,  and  the  thonun  ffXi 
at  once  the  whole  number  of  real  roots. 

And  although  theoretically,  in  order  to  complete  ij  ^ 
finite  number  of  operations  the  separation  of  the  re&l  i&iti. 
we  still  need  to  know  the  value  of  the  before-mentioctd 
limit  S ;  yet  in  any  given  case  the  separatioa  msy  ca 
effected  by  a  limited  number  of  repetitions  of  the  yioaa. 
Tbe  practical  difficul^^  is  when  two  «  more  loota  are  rer; 
near  to  each  oUier.  Suppose,  for  instance^  that  tlu 
theorem  shows  that  there  are  two  roots  between  0  end  10; 
by  giving  to  X  tbe  values  1,  2,  3, . . .  succesuvely,  it  mi^t 
appear  that  the  two- roots  were  between  5  amTd;  tbea 
again  that  they  were  betwlen  5'3  and  fi'4,  then  behrta 
0'34  aud  5'35,  and  eo  on  until  we  arrive  a  sepantioo; 
say  it  appears  that  between  0*346  and  6-347  tbere  km 
root,  and  between  6-348  and  6*349  the  other  root  Bat 
in  the  case  in  question  i  would  have  a  very  small  nine, 
such  as  -002,  and  even  supposing  this  valne  knowi^  tbe 
direct  application  of  the  fint-mentitaied  ^tweis  vooli  be 
still  more  laborious. 

13,  Supposing  the  separation  once  effected,  die  detr- 
mination  of  the  single  real  root  whidi  lies  between  the  two 
given  limits  may  be  effected  to  any  required  iefftt  cf 
approxinution  either  by  the  processes  of  Homer  isj 
Lagrange  (which  are  in  principle  a  carrying  out  of  Ois 
method  of  Sturm's  theorem),  or  by  the  process  of  Bevtoi, 
as  perfected  by  Fonriw  (which  reqniiea  to  be  s^inttlf 
considered). 

First  as  to  Homer  and  Lagrange.  We  knoir  thit 
between  the  limits  fi,  a  there  lies  one,  and  only  one,  toI 
root  of  the  equation ;  fifi)  and  y(a)  have  therefore  opptals 
signs.  Suppose  any  intermediate  value  is  $ ;  ia  crds  to 
dotermine  by  Storm's  theorem  whether  tbe  root  liesbetvees 
/3,  6,  or  between  $,  a,  it  would  be  quite  nnnecenuy  t* 
calculate  the  signs  ot /{e),J'{0, /J6)  ...  ;  only  tbe  Bgnrf 
/(d)  is  required-  for,  if  this  has  the  same  sign  as/(^),tl>ea 
the  root  is  between  yS,  d ;  if  the  same  sign  as  (heo  tbs 
root  ia  between  $,  a.  We  want  to  moke  6  increase  b»Bi 
the  inferior  limit  fi,  at  which  '/($)  has  the  sign  dtji^fn 
long  as /(d)  retains  this  sign,  and  then  to  a  value forv^ 
it  assumes  the  opposite  sign ;  we  have  thus  two  inssstt 
limits  of  the  required  root,  and  the  process  may  be  r^mltd 
indefinitely. 

Homer's  method  (1819)  gives  the  root  as  a  dedm&l, 
figure  by  figure ;  thus  if  the  equation  be  known  to  1ut3 
one  real  root  between  0  and  10,  it  is  in  effect  shown  Eiy 
that  6  is  too  small  (that  is,  the  root  is  between  sod  6j  i 
next  that  5*4  is  too  small  (that  ia,  ^e  root  is  between  54 
and  5*6) ;  and  so  on  to  any  number  of  decimals.  £sd 
figure  is  obtained,  not  by  the  successive  trial  of  all  the 
figures  which  precede  it,  but  (as  in  the  ordinary  proce«  of 
the  extraction  of  a  square  root,  which  is  in  fact  HorDU's 
process  applied  to  this  partioulGff  case)  it  is  given  ;«wuBp- 
tively  as  the  first  figure  of  a  quotient ;  such  valae  may  be 
too  laige^  and  then  the  next  i&erior  integer  must  he  tried 
instead  <^  or  it  may  require  to  be  futher  diminiibei 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked  ^t  the  process  sot  only  gim 
the  approximate  valne  a  of  the  root^  but  (as  in  the  exttao- 
tion  of  a  square  root)  it  includes  the  odcnlation  of  tks 
function /(a)  which  should  be,  and  approximately  is,  -O. 
Tlie  arrangement  of  the  ^^{QStipDa  elegaa^ 
forms  an  integralJ[Mllf  «f  t|b»^^fwj^BiHt  It  is  to  hs 
observed  that  after  a  certun  nnMbar<tfmiinaI|lsoe>lili 
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otemad,"*  ODod  inuqr  mora  ou  !»  found  lijr  ■ 
iffinduL   It  i>tQ flie  piMiguMi  tyUSif  aaaaad  that 
I  roota  Itave  boan  &vt  Hnnted. 
Tf  I^goi^'ii  meOutd  (1757)  givH  tin  b»I  h  a  oootunecl 

iirte^WK.  Samm  the  nods  Iuts  bMO  anu^ed ;  than 
(by  trU-ttwril^^^WMIMDil^  Oui  limits 

uir  lit  tti^  toll*' ooniMhv         amiUn:  any 

BejatQ  0,  s+l;  tbevaluo  of  x  la  tbarefoie  bo-k^,  "fr^eni 
^  b  potltiTB  acd  greater  tlian  1 ;  from  the  girea  equation 
Uhr  writing  Lherein  jc  +  - ,  ttb  form  an  equatloQ  of 
^bt  mm  (rrder  for  j/,  ud  X'o  aqriation  will  liaro  oae. 

Jac^ttftTU*  V »4-l <@biM » I*  - M >tVm W 

f-i  +  ^,  wbera  e  is  p«itiT6  and  greater  tban  1;  and  ao 

M— tliat  ia,  Wfi  -tW  dbtabi  th&  auccessire  deBominBtorB 
tii£,  d.  .of  the  contiaued  fractioa.  The  Jiethod  ia  theo- 
iBtio&tly  reiy  elegant,  bat  the  diAodFantaga  ia  that  it  gLvee 
tbe  reeulc  in  Cfas  form  of  a  ooattjiQed  fractioti,  ivMoh  for 
LSha  most  parb  mnat  ulticbAtely  ho  caarerted  into  a  decimal, 
ere  ii  DCS  advantage  in  the  method,  that  a  commecuar- 
nKi(tbatia,  ai:99t*9ulto,ikimUc^liBcti9fi)iB|cnind 

Gcrv  terminatee. 

14.  N«wton'a  method  as  peifeicted  by  Fourira 

(1931),  tnay  bo  toughly  atsAsi  iWlolkillBt  If  X'my  bean 
9[-praxLniate  value  of  any  ro(l^4Hrilf#ftlli«4AHHfrnhe, 
UKD/(y+A)-0,  th&t  ia, 

lli«VllJI>te^lttdl^.tbtt  t*bM  l&ff  Cbe  uoond 


aa 


^prDidiBata  valud  ia  dr~y 


aod  so  on,  aa 


aa  wfl  p1ea*&  It  ^11  be  obi»erred  that  ao  far  notiuo^ 
hu  been  aaaamad  aa  to  the  separaLioQ  of  the  n>ot»,  af'tnt 
u  to  the  udaterLW  of  a  nal  root;  y  baa  been  taken  as  Ulo 
rimatn  'nlua  of  a  tdo^  bnt  do  preciae  meaning  baa 
Atted»d  to  Uiii  ttcpnaaioiL  Tba  qndtion  arLaea, 
are  tha  coadltbna  to  »  aatlafiad  bj  y  In  ordsr  tbat 
prncw  BUT  fa;  lacceadTe  repetitioaB  aetunlly  lead  to 
a  certain  real  root  of  the  equation ;  or  aaj  that,  y  being 
aa  Appraxiniato  TsJtia  of  a  oatteiir  ^aL  jtlaa 


maj  be  a  more  ap  praziiul*  nloau 


to  agon,  It  is  eai}  to  ese  that  that  if  OC 
npMWl  w  aaaiiiniiil  Tidaa  y,  then,  drawing  tba  ordinate 
CrtoMMttncwninPfiiidiliB  tangent  FCtoiiMt 


tlM  ana  in  C,  wa  ihaQ  faave  OC  ^  Ilia  new-  ippniimta 
taloa  eC  tha  Mot,  Bat  Dtjaarra  thai  tliu  ia  nam  a  zail 
mt  OXlUdA  Osi  tba  mm  b^rond  X  ii  kkkw  #» 
axli  j  war  theao  aondituHia  the  pudt  C  ii  «fliMr  i» 
than  waa  0  j  and,  ftartinfi  witfeXf  inllHidfit  C^tt4  |r»^ 
conliiig  in  llVt  mannsr  to  dzaw AS^niffiofttitMif'ial^pB!^ 
and  BO  on  aa  ctftu  aa  wa  j^mm,  wa  a{ip9i&pala  oontiBW^, 
and  tbat  with  graat  npidf^,  4o  die  tne  wdna  OX,  But 
if  O  had  bsen  taken  oq  tha  other  aida  of  Z,  whan  tba 
oDtv^  is  ooncaTfl  to  the  axis,  tha  poiflt  C  mjgbt  or 

might  not  be  nearer  to  S.  than  waa  t2ie  point  C ;  and  in 
thia  caM  tba  ni'Btbod,  if  it  ancceeda  at  all,  doea  k>  by  aum-' 
dent  onl^,  it  may  happen  tbat  C  at  some  mihnnffiwut 
point  cornea  to  be  a  point  aucb  that  OC  ia  a  pnp^' 
approximate  nine  of  the  joet,  aod  then  the  Bubseq-uenV 
approximati^wa  pTOtted  in  tho  aame  manoer  if  tbia- 
.fitlilB  bad  been  aonmed  in  the  fint  inatance,  all  the  pre- 
Mui|;  work  being- waated.  It  tboa  appeaia  that  ioc  the 
proper  application  of  tha  method  we  require  more  than  the 
mere  aaparation  of  the  roots.  In  order  to  be  abla  to. 
epproximatfl  lo  a  eettam  root  a,  —  OX,  ve  require  to  kuoir 
that,  between  OH  and  aoms  Talne  OEf,  the  cnnre  ia  alwaya 
coDTex  to  the  axia  (analytioollj^  between  the  two  TeJoea, 
/{x)  and /'{x)  most  have  alwaya  the  aame  ^gn).  WhM 
thia  ia  BO,  the  point  C  may'be  t&liaii  anywhsrq  On thdpfOpef 
^e  of  X,  and  within  the  portion  oi  the  axis ;  and  the 
procaaa  ia  then  the  one  already  esplained.  The  approxima- 
tion ia  in  general  a  Ysry  rapid  one.  If  wo  know  for  tha 
leqniied  root  OX  the  two  Jimita  OM,  ON  such  that  front 
M  to  X  the  corn  la  alw^  doruaw  to  the  axia,  while 
fnm  Z  to  N  it  it  aliraya  donvox  to  the  axis,^thQii, 
taking  D  anywhere  in  the  portioo  MX  and  (aa  before)  C  in 
tba  portion  XN,  drawing  the  ordinatea  DQ,  CP,  and  join- 
ing tho  pointa  F,  Q  by  a  line  which  mG«te  the  axia  in  D', 
also  oonatructing  the  point  C  by  means  of  the  tangent  at 
P  as  before^  we  have  for  the  Eequircd  root  the  uaw.  limita 
OD',  OC* ;  and  proceeding  in  litie  mnnner  with  tbs  points 
ly,  C,  and  ao  on  aa  often  aa  we  ple&QO,  we  obtain  at  each, 
atep  two  limits  sppiaximating  more  and  more  itcnrly  to  the 
required  root  OX.  The  proceaa  as  to  tbe  point  D',  trans- 
lated into  analjuifl,  \&  the  ordinate  procaaa  of  interpoJa- 

then  X--^M^' 

EatttmiDg  for  a  tuoment  to  Bomer'a  method,  it  may  be 
remarked  tLat  tto  correctioti  ^  to  an  approximate  value  *», 
19  therein  found  &^  a  quotient  tha  aame  or  hucL  &a  the 
quotient  f{Q.)-¥f{d)  wbich  preflL-nta  itaelf  141  Newton's 
msthod.  Tbs  difference  ia  that  with  Horner  the  integer 
{mrt  of  this  qootient  ia  taken  aa  the  preanmptiTe  valae  of 
^  and  tbe  figure  ia  rerified  at  each  atep.  With  Newton 
the  quotient  itsalf,  developed  to  tha  proper  number  of 
decimal  placed,  is  taken  as  tha  v&Iue  of  A;  if  too  many 
dDcimalfl  are  talcsDr  there  would  be  a  waste  of  work;  but 
the  error  would  oottect  itaetf  at  tha  n^  atop.  Of  ODiusa 
tke  calculation  ahgidA  ba  BWidtwHd  «ttfcMft  «BJ  aneh- 
waate  of  work. 

Next  s&  to  tfcs  theory  of  ima^naries. 

Vj.  It  will  ba  ruollectad  that  tb6  eipresaum  Mmber 
Kad  ttic  cotT'A'j.ii'v^  epithet  numerical  were  at  tbe  OPteet 
Dsed  in  a  wide  aenBa,  m  extending  to  imagiiiariea.  Thia 
vxtenaiPD  ariaeQ  out  of  the  theory  ol  equattoua  by  a  procew 
analogDOS  to  that  by  which  number,  in  ita  origind.  mint 
roatricted  acnae  of  poaitiTe  integer  number,  was  extended 
to  luTB  the  meaning  of  a  real  poaittve  or  n'e^tlTe  magni- 
tadanaaqftibla  of  oontinnons  Tariation.        i     t  \t\('s\ 

B^-ft  monunt  rnunbar  U  WMid^  bi^!MMK ^ 
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solufitHT  of  a  simple  equatioa  leads  to  an  extension ; 

a«T-&— 0,  giTesx>E^,  apoeitire  fraction,  and  we  can  in 

tliU  manner  represent,  not  accurately,  bat  as  nearly  as  we 
please,  any  positive  Biagnitude  whatever;  bo  an  equation 

ax+b^O  gives  a;  -  -  - ,  which  (approximately  as  before) 

represents  any  negative  magnitude.  We  thus  arrive  at 
the  extended  signification  of  number  as  a  continuously 
varying  positive  or  negative  magnitude.  Such  numbers 
may  be  added  or  subtracted,  multiplied  or  divided  one  by 
another,  and  the  result  is  always  a  number.  Now  from  a 
quadric  equation  we  derive,  in  like  manner,  the  nodrai  of 
a  complex  or  imaginary  number  such  as  is  spoken  of  above. 
The  ecpiation  ifi+l-O  is  not  (in  the  foregoing  sense, 
nnmbeTBreal  number)  satisfied  by  any  numerL(^  value 
whatmr  of  x;  but  ve  assume  that  there  is  a  namber 
wUeh  W0  can  ^  satisfying  the  equation.t^  + 1  -  0 ;  and  thw 
taking  a  and  h  any  real  nnmbers,  we  form  an  expression 
such  as  and  use  the  expression  number  in  this 

extended  sense :  Miy  two  such  numbers  may  be  added  or 
subtracted,  multiplied  or  divided  one  by  the  other,  and 
the  result  ia  always  a  number.  And  if  we  consider  first 
a  quadric  equation  «^+p<v+;  =  0  where  pand  gare  real 
numbers,  and  next  the  like  equation,  where  p  and  q  are 
any  numbers  whatever,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  exists 
for  X  a  numerical  value  which  satisfiea  the  equation ;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  equation  has  a 
nomerical  root  The  like  theorem,  in  &ct,  holda  good  for 
an  equation  of  any  order  whatever;  but  suppose  for  a 
Booment  that  this  was  not  the  case ;  say  that  there  was  a 
cubic  equation  ifi+px'  +  qx+r-O,  with  numerical  coeffi- 
cients, not  satisfied  by  any  numerical  value  of  x,  we  should 
have  to  eatablish  a  new  imaginary  /  satisfying  some  each 
equation,  and  should  then  hare  to  consider  numbers  of  the 
form  a+V>  or  perhaps  a  +  Iy  +  <3'  (a,  h,  e  numbers  a+fii 
of  the  kind  heretofore  considered), — first  we  should  be 
thrown  back  on  the  quadric  equation  fc'+f>x+;  ■-0,  pand 
q  being  now  numbers  of  the  last-mentioned  extended  form 
— Hon  eonttat  thdt  every  such  equation  has  a  numerical 
root—and  if  not,  we  might  be  led  to  otitr  imaginariee 
if  I,  &e.,  aiul  BO  on  od  injinitum  in  inextricable  confusion. 

But  in  fact  a  numerical  equation  of  any  order  whatever 
has  always  a  numerical  root,  and  thus  numben  (in  the  fore- 
going sense,  number -quantity  of  the  form  a+fit)  form 
(uAof  real  numbers  do  not)  a  universe  complete  in  itself, 
Bach  that  starting  in  it  we  are  never  led  out  of  it  There 
may  very  well  be,  and  perhaps  are,  numbers  in  a  more 
general  sense  of  the  term  (quaternions  are  not  a  case  in 
point,  as  the  ordinary  laws  of  combination  are  not  adhered 
to),  but  in  order  to  have  to  do  with  such  numbers  (if  any) 
we  must  start  with  tb«n. 

10.  The  capital  theorem  as  regards  numerical  eqaatims 
thos  is,  every  numerical  eqifttion  has  a  numerical  root ;  or 
for  shortness  (the  meaning  being  as  before),  every  equation 
hu  a  root  Of  course  tbe  theorem  is  the  reverse  of  self- 
eviden^  and  it  requires  proof;  but  provisional^  assuming 
it  as  tnn,  m  derive  from  it  the  general  theory  of  nnmericu 
equatiooa,  Ab  the  term  root  waa  introdnoed  in  the  course 
of  an  explanation,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  here  the 
formal  definition.  ~ 

A  number  a  such  that  sabetitoted  for  c  it  makes  the 
function *i"-Piar-'..  d.j>,tobe -0,  wsqrsnchthatit 
Batisfies  the  equatbn  /(x)-0,  is  said  to  be  t  root  of  the 
equation;  that  im  abeing  a  root,  we  have 

#'-j>irf^. .  •±p»  -0,  or  si^/ta)-0 1 
and  it  Is  Qien  easily  shown  tiut  x-a  is  a        of  the 
fanotioit/(dr),  Tia.,  that  we  have  y(«) -(«-«)  f^x),  where 
/^(x)  ia  a  fnnctitni  s!*~*  -        ...  a  ^ih-i  oI  ^  order  «  - 1, 
with  nomerical  ooeffioimti  qv9f 
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In  general  a  is  nob  a  root  of  the  equation /i(x)»u,  out 
it  may  be  so — t.e.,  /i{s)  may  contain  the  hxtat  X^a; 
when  this  is  bo,/{x)  will  contain  the  factor  (x- a)*;  imting 
thea/(x)^(x'-a)*ff{x)f  and  assuming  that  a  is  notanot 
of  the  equation  /^(x)  >•  0,  «  -  a  is  then  said  to  be  a  double 
root  of  Uie  equation/(f)BO;  and  similarly /(z)  cod- 
tain  4ie  factor  (c-af  and  no  higher  power,  and  x-a  is 
then  a  triple  root;  and  so  on. 

Suppoung  in  general  tbat/(fr)-(«-a)"  T{x)  (a  bni^ 
a  positive  integer  whidi  may  be  - 1,  (x-a)*  the  highest 
power  of  c-a  which  divides  /(«),  and  Iwug  of 
course  of  the  order  n-a),  thui  the  eqnation  F(x)-0 
will  have  a  root  b  whidi  will  be  different  from  a;  g-h 
will  be  a  factor,  i&  general  a  aimple  one,  bnt  it  may  be 
a  multiple  one,  of  T{x),  and  /(zr)  will  in  thia  case  ha 
-  (x  -  a)*{x  -  b)^  *{x)  ifi  a  positive  int^^  which  nay  be 
(a;-i)^  the  highest  power  of  in  F(«)oc/(z), 
and  ^{x)  bebg  of  course  of  the  order  n-a~0). 
original  equation /(a:)— 0  is  in  this  case  said  to  have  « 
roots  each  -a,  /3  roots  each  -&;  and  bo  on  for  any  other 

factors  (z~e)y,  <kc. 

We  have  thus  the  theorem — A  numerical  equation  cf  the 
order  n  has  in  every  case  n  roots,  viz.,  there  exist  •  nms- 
bera  a,  h, . .  (in  general  all  dbttnct,  bnt  which  nay  ■^ 
range  thonselves  in  any  seta  of  equal  tcIdw),  muk  ttst 
/{x)  -  (a;  -  a)(x  -  6){*  -  c) . . .  identically. 

If  the  equation  baa  equal  roots,  these  lian  in  gennl  U 
determined,  and  the  case  is  at  any  rate  a  fecial  obs 
whidi  may  be  in  the  first  instance  excluded  from  conndem- 
tion.  It  is,  therefore,  in  general  assumed  that  the  aqn»- 
tion  /{x)  =>  0  has  all  its  roots  nneqnal 

If  tbe  coefficients  Pj,  Pf  •  *  all  or  any  cm  tr 
more  of  them  imaginary,  then  the  eqnation  y(a;)—0,  eef«- 
rating  the  real  and  imaginary  p^ta  thraeof,  may  be 
written  F(ar)  +  i«(«)-0,  where  F(iB),  *(«}  are  each  «< 
them  a  function  with  real  coefficients;  and  it  thus  ^ipeas  | 
thai  the  equation  /(x) «  0,  with  imagmary  coeffideoti,  his 
not  in  general  any  real  root;  sapposing  it  to  have  a  icd 
root  a,  this  most  be  at  once  a  root  of  ndi  of  tbea9» 
tions  F{x)  -  0  and  «(z)  -  0. 

But  an  equation  with  real  coefficients  may  haTS  as  well  i 
imaginary  as  real  roots,  and  we  have  further  the  tieortm  tbt 
for  any  such  equation  the  ima^pnary  roots  enter  in  paii^ 
viz.,  a-f-j3t  bdng  a  root,  then  a~fii  will  be  also  a  root 
It  follows  that  if  the  order  be  odd,  there  is  alwaya  an  odd 
number  of  real  roots,  and  therefore  at  least  one  nal  mot 

17.  In  the  case  <tf  an  equation  with  real  ooeffieients, 
question  of  tiie  osdstence  of  real  roots,  and  of  .their  sepsn- 
tion,  has  been  already  considered.   In  the  general  am  rf  ; 
an  equation  with  imaginary  (it  may  be  real)  ooeffioesti, 
the  like  question  arises  as  to  the  sitiiatioa  of  tiie  (lesl  <r 
imaginary)  roots;  thus,  if  for  facility  of  oonc^tioa  we  re- 
gard the  constitoents  a,    of  ft  root  m+fii  as  tbe  cooidi- 
nates  of  a  point  m  pfoao,  and  aeoordiii^y  r^nant 
root  by  such  point,  then  drawing  in  Ae  |ww  maj  dcsid 
curve  or  "  contour,"  the  qoeatiMi  is  how  muj  tools  lis 
within  Budt  omtonr. 

This  ia  solved  theoretically     meam  ef  a  Aaonn  of 
Caochy*s  (1837),  viz.,  writing  in  the  original  enatin 
x-f-syinplaceof  a^thefnncttoii/(ai+^)beooaiaBBr-fil^  j 
where  F  and  Q  are  each  of  them  a  rational  and  latsgnl 
functiott  (with  real  ooeffidents)  oi  (Xf  jr).'  Tnagiiring  the 
point  (x,  f)  to  travel  idon^  the  ooatour,  and  ooniideriog  the 
nnmber  of  changes  of  sign  firom-to+  and  twm+to-  ; 
of  tiie  fractimi  cwra^ondmg  to  paaaages  of  the  fractia  | 
through  zero  (that  is,  to  valoea  for  which  P  becomes-!^ 
disrs^trding  those  for  which  Q-heoomee  -  0).  the  JiSereica 
of  these  nombeicig^ctb?  tanrfBO^itdi  within  the 
oontonr.  ^ 
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n  IB  important  to  remarlc  that  tlie  demonstration  does 
vot  preaoppoM  the  existence  of  any  root ;  the  eontoor  may 
bs  tile  iaSinity  'ot  the  plane  (snco  infinity  regarded  aa  a 
ontoiir,  or  dosed  enrre),  and  in  this  case  it  can  be  shown 
{aad  that  very  easily)  that  tiie  difference  of  the  nnmbera 
of  changes  of  sign  is  — n;  that  is,  there  ore  within  the 
infinite  contour,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  there  are  in  all 
■  roots;  thus  0811011/8  theorem  ctntaina  really  the  proof 
of  the  fundamental  thoorem  that  a  numerical  egoatioD  of 
the  nth  order  /not  only  has  a  numerical  root,  bat)  has 
precisely  n  roots.  It  would  appear  that  this  proof  of  the 
fandamental  theorem  in  its  most  complete  form  is  in  prin- 
ciple identtcal  with  Qauas'a  last  proof  (1849)  of  the  theorem, 
in  the  form — A  Domarieal  eqiiation  ci  the  nth  older  haa 
always  «  root^ 

But  in  the  case  of  a  finite  contonr,  the  aotaal  determina- 
tion  of  the  difference  which  gives  the  number  of  real  roots 
eta  he  effected  only  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  eontour, 
^'applying  to  each  of  its  sides  separately  a  method  such 
u  that  of  Sturm's  theorem;  and  thus  the  actual  deter- 
aunaiion  ultimately  depends  on  a  method  sneh  as  that  of 
Storm's  theorem. 

Tsry  little  haa  been  done  in  r^aid  to  the  calculation  of 
d»  imaginary  roots  of  ,an  equation  by  ai^nzimttion;  and 
Uw  ^eetion  is  not  here  eonsidu^. 

1&  A  elaaa  of  numerical  equations  which  needs  to  be 
eoBsidared  is  that  of  the  binomial  equations  af-a^O 
{a-a+pi,  a  complex  number).  The  foregoing  eonda- 
Mona  apply,  Tis.,  there  are  always  n  roots,  which,  it  may  be 
ihowDi  *n  >U  BBaqnal  And  these  can  be  found  numeri- 
cal^ 1^  the  extnetion  of  the  square  root,  and  of  an  «th 
iM^  of  mU  number^  and  by  the  aid  of  •  taUe  of  natanl 
■iMi  an^eodneik*  For  writing 

Ihse  fa  almja  m  reel  an^e  X  (poattiTs  and  leas  than  2«), 

nch  that  its  oosine  and  ane  are-  -  i  !*    ,  and  -7=i=i 

iMpeetrrely ;  that  is,  writing  fix  ibortness  -  we 

kve  a+jK*^  (eoa  X+.*  Bin  X),  or  Uie  equation  is  a^- 

^(eoaX-i-fniiX); ham obeening that ^coe  -+»  sin  ^ 

••oosX-l-tinnX,  Avalae  of  ivis  «  l^^cos  nn 

ne  formula  really  gires  all  the  roota^  for  instiBad  of  X  wo 
taay  write  X+2M-, «  a  poaitiTe  or  negatire  integer,  and 
then  wa  have 


which  baa  the  n  nlnee  obtained  by  giving  to  «  Uie  T&luea 
0, 1,  3 ...  A  - 1  in  Bucceeaion ;  the  roots  are,  it  is  dear, 
reprceonted  by  points  lying  at  equal  intervals  on  a  circle. 
Bot  it  is  more  convenient  to  proceed  somewhat  differently; 
taking  one  of  the  roots  to  be  0,  so  that  ^oo,  then  aseDm- 
ing  s  -  tfjr,  the  equation  becomes  - 1  -  0,  which  equation, 
Ulte  the  original  equation,  has  precisely  n  roots  (one  of 
them  being  of  ooune  -1).  And  the  original  equation 
i^-a^O  is  thus  reduced  to  the  more  simple  equation 
^-1-0;  and  althon^  the  cheoiy  of  thb  equation  is 
iadnded  in  the  preoeding  oat,  yet  it  ia  pn^  to  state  it 
■eparatdy. 

Theeqnati<maf-1*0  haa  its  several  roots  expressed 

*  n»  tullar  dimowtnAloM  hf  Xnler,  Lagruge,  fcc.,  nlito  to  tho 
w  of  k  nmia«rie«l  wiutloa'irith  nil  ooofflclsoU  ;  sod  they  condrt  In 
tovlof  tbst  nch  eqiutloQ  kaa  alwAyi  s  tmI  qatdnUc  dlTiior,  for- 
Uria|  two  roota,  whlcih  m  wUhn  raal  or  aUa  coiijagata  laiglawiM 

(«•  LagnBge'a  tftiaticiu'irtmiriquti). 
'  Hm  ■qnan  loot  of  m+fii  tma  ba  detMVlDal  bj  Um  extnwtlan  of 
^g*  mU  of  joMn  ml  aaiate%  wilboot  tbt  trigoBoaietrictl 


in  the  form  1,  ia*~\  where  <a  may  be  taken  — 

coa        ain      in  bety  «  having  this  valne^  uj  integar 

power is  -  COB  ^ + i  sin      and  we  thence  have  («^  • 

cos  Sri  -f  1  sin  2rl,  - 1,  that  is,  w*  is  a  root  of  the  eqnatioB. 
The  theory  wiH  be  resumed  farther  on. 

By  what  precedes,  we  are  led  to  the  notion  (a  nnmetieal) 

of  the  radical  a"regarded  as  an  ii-valaed  foaetiim;  any 
one  of  these  being  denoted  by  ^/of  then  the  seriea  of  values 

«  ■^o, «» •  • .       li/a;  or  we  may,  if  we  pleau,  use 

instead  of  a*  aa  a  symbol  to  denote  the  n-valned 
function. 

As  the  coeffidents  of  an  algebraical  equation  may  be 
numerical,  all  which  follows  in  regard  to  ugebraical  equa> 
tions  is  (with,  it  may  be,  aome  few  modifications)  appli- 
cable to  numerical  equations;  and  hence,  conduding  for  the 
preeent  this  subject,  it  will  be  convenient  to  pass  on  to 
algebraical  equations. 

IL  We  oonnder  lenmdly  algebraical  cqoationi  (19 
to  34). 

19.  The  equation  is 

and  we  here  tuntme  tht  existence  of  roots,  via.,  we  amme 
that  there  ire  n  quantities  a,b,e..  (in  general  all  of  them 
cyfferait,  but  which  in  particular  cases  may  become  equal 
in  leta  in  any  manner),  auch  that 

or  looking  at  the  question  in  a  different  point  of  view,  and 
starting  with  the  roots  a,  e , .  as  -given,  we  ezpreu  the 
product  of  the  n  factors  it  -  a,  x-b,..ia  the  foregoing 
form,  aod  thus  arrive  at  an  equation  of  the  6rder  n  having 
the  n  roots  a,  6,  c . ,  In  either  case  we  have 
Ft  -  la,  ft  "  aoft, . .  gm^abc ,  ; 
regarding  the  coe£5cienta  Pi,  •  •  |)w  as  given,  then  we 
assome  the  existence  of  roots  a,  e,.,  such  that  p| " 
2a,  &e. ;  or,  regarding  the  roots  as  given,  then  we  write 
Pi)  Pv  ^1  to  denote  the  functions  Sa,  %ab,  Ac. 

As  already  explained,  the  epithet  algebraical  is  not  used 
in  opposition  to  numerical;  an  algebraical  equation  ia 
merely  an  equation  wherein  the  coefficieate  are  not  re> 
Btricted  to  denote,  or  are  not  ezplidtiy  considered  as  denot- 
ing,  nnmbera.  That  the  abstraction  is  legitimate,  appears 
by  the  aimplest  example;  in  saying  that  the  equation 
2^-^  +  9  =  0  has  a  root  a!-J(p+  - 4}),  we  mean 
that  writing  this  value  for  «  the  equation  becomea  an 

identity,  U(p+  J^^i)}*  ~  p{\{j?  ^  V?^?)} 
■-0;  and  tie  verification  of  this  identic  in  nowise  de- 
pends upon  p  and  q  meaning  numbera.  Bat  if  it  be 
asked  what  tiiere  is  beyond  numerical  equations  iodnded 
in  the  term  algebraical  equation,  or,  again,  what  is  the  full 
extent  of  the  meaning  attributed  to  the  tenu— the  latter 
question  at  any  rate  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer; 
ss  to  the  former  one,  it  may  be  sdd  that  the  coeffidenta 
may,  for  instance,  be  symbols  of  operation.  As  regards 
sndi  equations,  tiiere  la  certunly  no  proof  that 'every 
equation  has  a  root,  or  that  an  equation  of  the  nth  order 
has  fi  roots ;  nor  ia  it  in  any  wise  dear  what  the  precise 
signification  of  the  statement  is.  Bnt  it  is  found  that  the 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  «  roots  can  be  made 
without  coDtradictory  results ;  condusions  derived  from  it, 
if  they  involve  the  rootd,  rest  on  tiie  same  ground  as  the 
original  assumption ;  but  the  condusion  may  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  roots  altogether,  and  in  this  case  it  is  un- 
doubtedly valid;  the  reasoning  although  actually  con- 
ducted by  aid  of  the  aasamptton  (and,  it  may  be,  moat 
easily  and  elegantiy  in  this  manner),  is  really  indepq^eiit 
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of  the  aesumptioQ.  In  iiltutratioD,  we  obaerre  that  it  is 
allowable  to  express  a  function  of  p  and  q  as  follows, — that 
ii,  by  means  of  a  rational  symmetrKal  fuoction  of  a  and  b; 
thia  can,  as  a  fact,  be  expressed  aa  a  rational  function  of 
«+&  and  ab'f  and  if  we  prescribe  that  a  +  6  and  ah  shall 
tiien  be  changed  into  p  and  q  respectively,  we  have  the 
required  function  of  q.  That  ia,  we  have  F  (a,  /?)  as  a 
representation  <A  /{p,  g),  obtained  aa  if  we  had  p^a  +  b, 
q—abf  hat  without  in  any  wiae  assoming  the  existence  of 
the  a,  ft  of  these  equations; 
30.  Starting  from  the  equation 

•■-ft*"~*+. .  .  — «-«,e-6.  Ac 
or  the  equivalent  equations  pj  -  2a,  Ac,  we  find 

(r'-j>,a"-i+. .  -0, 

ft>i-j,ji--i+. .  -0; 

:        1  : 
(H  b  as  .aatiafying  these  eqnationa  that  a,  (  .  .  are 
■aid  to  be  the  roots  of  ^-pjX^'^+  .,  -0);  and  con- 
Twaely  from  the  last-mentioned  eqaatioM^  f™""'"c  that 
l^  ft . .  am  all  diffaren^  we  deduce 

and 

..— »-o.«-*.  fee. 

Ofasem  U,  fn  butancc^  a-&,  then  the  eqnati<»is 
rf*  .  -0, 6»-pi6*-*-f ...  -0  would  reduce  them- 

selves,to  a  tingle  relation,  which  would  not  of  itself  express 
that  awasadouUeroot, — that  is,  that  (x-al^ma  a  factor 
el  ^-p^^*+  Ac;  but  by  considering  6  as  the  limit  of 
a+Hf  A  indefinitely  nnall,  we  obtain  a  second  equation 

iuf-^-{n-VBti€^-*+. .  .-0, 
[which,  with  the  fint,  ezpresees  that  a  ia  a  double  root ; 
laud  then  the  whole  system  of  equations  leads  as  befwe  to 
{the  equations  p.^Sa,  kc  But  the  existence  of  a 
double  root  implies  a  certain  relation  between  the  co- 
leffiaents;  the  general  caso  is  when  die  roots  an  aQ  nn- 
IcquaL 

We  have  then  the  iktomt  that  every  rational  aymmetrl- 
Kal  fnnc'Son  of  the  zoota  is  a  rational  function  «  the  co- 
iefficients.  Tbia  is  an  easy  oonsequenoe  from  the  less  gene- 
ral theorem,  every  rational  and  integral  symmetrical  func- 
tion of  the  roots  is  a  rational  and  integral  fanetiim  of  the 
jcoefltcients. 

In  pution^,  the  sums  (tf  the  powers  Sa*,  dm,  are 
ntional  and  int^ral  functions  of  the  coefficients. 

TbB  process  originaQy  employed  for  the  wpresdon  of 
other  functions  %a''bfi,  Aa,  In  terms  of  the  coefficients  is  to 
make  them  depend  upon  the  somsof  powers :  for  instance, 
So'^^'-Sa'So^-Sa""*'^;  but  this  is  very  objectionable ; 
the  true  theory  conaista  in  showing  that  we  have  syatenu 
of  equatiims 

ft  -  aaft 

ft*  -3fl(«+2*iJ, 
ft  -  SniD, 
ftft-  7a*b+ilabc, 
ft"  ^la*+i3a*b+6Sabc, 

where  in  each  system  there  are  precisely  as  many  equa- 
tions aa  there  are  root-functions  on  the  right-hand  side — 
9.ff.,  3  equations  and  3  functions  SaSe,  Sa'i,  Sa>,  Hence 
iu  each  system'  the  root-functions  can  be  determined 
linearly  in  terms  of  the  powers  and  prodnota  of  the  co- 
efficients : 

SaJ  -  ft, 
-ft' -2ft, 
ao4«-.  ft, 

*»'  -ft'-SpiFi  +  Sft, 
and  so  on.    The  older  proceu^  if  applied  consistently, 
would  derive  fte  originally  asaumed  value  S<ift,>-^  frtan 
the  two  eqo-*'ons  5a-p,  2a*-pi"-2pg;  iA,  WO  have 
2Sa6  -  Sa.io  -  Sa',  -  j^'  -  (Pi«  -  3pj),- 


21.  It  is  convenient  to  mention  here  the  theorem  that, 
X  being  determined  as  above  by  an  equation  of  the  order 
R,  any  rational  aud  integral  function  whatever  of  or 
more  generally  any  rational  function  which  does  not  be- 
come infinite  m  virtue  of  the  equation  itself,  can  be 
expressed  aa  a  rational  and  integral  fonctiim  of  of  tite 
order  n  - 1,  the  coefficients  being  rational  functions  ol  the 
coefficienta  of  the  eqn^on.  Thus  the  equation  givca  x*  a 
function  of  tiie  form  in  queetion;  multiplying  each  side 
by  z,  and  on  the  right-hand  ude  writing  for  ita  fbte- 
going  value,  we  have  sf^,  «  functiui  of  the  fens  hi 
question;  and  the  like  for  >ny  higher  power  of  aud 
therefore  also  for  any  ntional  and  tntegnl  f nnctim  of  c 
The  proof  in  the  case  ftf  a  ratimal  non-integral  function  ii 
snnewhat  more  ctanplieatod.    Tho  final  renlt  k  of  the 

form       -  !(*),  or  say  ^(*)  -  ^*)l(x)  -  0,  where  ^  f,  I 

are  rational  and  integial  functions;  in  tfher  words,  this  eqiia- 
tion,  being  true  if  only/Cx),-0,  canonlybeaoby  xessontiHt 
the  lett-huid  side  containa  /(')  as  a  factor,  w  we  nsit 
have  identicaUy  ^x}-f(x)I(x)-M(x)^x).   And  it 

moreover,  clear  that  the  equation  t^^j  - being  satisfied 

if  only /(jr)  -  0,  mnat  be  satisfied  oy  each  root  of  the  equ*- 
tion. 

From  the  theorem  that  a  rational  symmetrical  functioa 
of  the  roots  is  expressible  in  terms  of  the  coefficients,  it  at 
once  follows  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  an  equati<n 
(of  an  assignable  order)  having  for  its  roots  the  sevenl 
values  of  any  given  (uusym  metrical)  function  of  the  not* 
<rf  the  given  equation.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
quactio  equation,  roots  {a,b,c,d),  it  is  possible  to  find sa 
equation  having  the  roots  ab,  ac,  ad,  be,  bd,  ed  (being  thsi^ 
fore  a  aeztic  equation) :  viz.,  in  the  product 

(y  -  o4)Cy  -  dcXy  -  «0(|r  -  fcfXir  -  fcOdr  -  «i) 
the  coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  y  will  be  sjnB* 
metrical  functions  of  a,  b,  e,  d  and  therefore  ratiodil 
and  integral  functions  of  the  coefficients  of  the  qositia 
equation;  hence,  suppoung  the  product  so  ezprast^ 
and  equating  it  to  sero,  we  have  the  required  saxtio 
equation.  In  the  same  manner  can  be  found  the  saxtje 
equation  having'  the  roots  (a-i)",  (o-c)*,.  (o-d)', 

(ft-e)',(ft-<n',(0-(f)'i  *^'<^^  equation  of  differ- 

ences iffevuoaJy  referred  to;  and  similarly  we  obtain  thsequs" 
tion  of  differences  for  a  given  equation  of  any  order.  Again, 
the  equation  sought  for  may  be  that  having  for  ita  n  roots 
the  given  rational  functions  ^a) ,  ^b) , ...  of  the  sevenl 
roots  of  the  given  equation.  Any  such  rational  functioQ 
can  (as  was  ^own)  be  expressed  as  a  rational  and  integnl 
function  of  the  order  »  - 1;  and,  retaining  at  in  place  of 
any  ooe  of  the  roots,  the  problem  is  to  find  ^  from  the  eqns* 
tions«"-i>iiir-^..-0,  andy-M^»-t-MiJC— '-I-..,  cr, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  from  these  two  equaticns  to  elimi* 
nate  x.  This  is  in  fact  Tschimhaosen's  trsnsformattoo 
(1683). 

32.  In  connexion  with  what  precedes,  the  qnestioo 
arises  as  to  the  number  of  values  (obtained  by  permntatioos 
of  the  roots)  of  given  unsymmetrical  fnnetiona  oi  the  root^ 
or  say  of  a  given  set  of  letters :  for  infltanoe,  with  loots 
or  letters  (a,b,e,d)eB  before,  how  many  values  are  Umn 
of  the  function  ab  +  ed,  er  bettw,  how  many  functiooa. 
are  there  of  tiiis  form  t  The  answer  ia  3,  viL,  eA+ed,\ 
ae  +  bd,  ad  +  be  ;  or  again  we  may  ask  whether,  in  the  esse; 
of  a  given  number  of  letters,  there  eziHt  fnnetioDS  with  tj 
given  numbw  of  valuer  S-valned,  4-valned  fnnetioiiaf  AfcW 

It  is  at  once  seen  that  for  sny  ^vsn  nmihsr  U  hUm 
then  exist  3-vaIned  fnnctionsj  urn  prednct  of  UteliiflBF-l 
enees  of  the  letters  is  sndi  a  function ;  howwnr  the  MIesi 
are  interdunged,  it  alters  only/!»  Bgn :  Qflsw  t&e  tvo' 
TaltusareA,-A.  Awiii&PJ^Sua^iiA^UttronctMM' 
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<i  thelettera,  then  the  gener&l  form  of  £nck  a  functloa  u 
TP+QA;  thiataa  only  tha  two  viluaa  P  +  Qi,  P-QA. 

In  the  CUED  oi  4  letterg  thero  cKlet  (as  appears  sbovfl} 
3.Tala«d  fimctioiis  :  bat  in  the  case  of  5  letters  there  does 
not  exist  any  S-valued  or  4-v8lued  function;  and  the  only 
&-TBlaed  functions  are  those  which  are  sjmmetrical  in 
regard  to  foar  of  the  letters,  and  can  thus  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  one  latter  and  of  STmmetrical  ftyictions  of  all  the 
Inters.  These  last  theorems  present  themselves  in  Uie 
demonstration  of  the  non-existence  of  a  eolation  of  a 
qnintic  equation  hj  radicals. 

The  theory  is  aa  extensive  and  important  one,  depend- 
ing on  the  notions  of  lubttttutioitt  and  of  ffroupa,^ 

23.  Betnming  to  eqaationa,  ve  have  the  very  import- 
aot  theorem  that,  ^Ten  the  valae  of  any  nnsymmetrical 
function  of  the  roots,  e.ff.,  in  the  case  of  a  qoartic  eqaatioD, 
t&efanction  db+cd,itiBin  general  poiaible  to  determine 
rationally  the  value  of  any  nmilar  function,  aach  as 

The  a  priori  groaod  of  this  theorem  may  be  Qliutrated 
by  means  of  a  nomerical  eqaation.  Sappose  that  the  roots 
i£  a  qoartio  equation  are  1, 2, 3, 4,  then  if  it  is  given  that 
d>+  14,  this  in  effect  determineB  a,  to  be  1,  3  and 
e,dtobe3,4(Tiz.a-l,&-2ora-2,&-l,  andfi-3,eI-4 
aro>3,(f  oi)  ordsea^b  to  be  3, 4  and  e^dtobe  1,2 ;  and 
it  Uierefore  bi  effbot  detenninee  {a  +  b)^  +  {a  +  dy  to  be 
•370,  and  not  any  other  value;  that  ia,  (a  +  by+(<s+d)i^, 
a  having  «  aingle  value,  must  be  detenninalila  rationally. 
And  we  can  in  the  Bane  way  account  for  easea  of  fulura  aa 
ngarda  paidoular  equations ;  thui,  the  loota  bdng  1, 2,  3, 4 
abafbrs,  a%->3  determines  a  to  be  —1  and  i  tobe  ^2; 
Imfcif  tbo  roota  had  been  1,  2,  4, 16  tbena>&*16  doei  not 
niqaely  determine  a,h  bat  only  makes  them  to  be  1,16  or 
i,i  respectively. 
Ai  to  the  a  potterlorx  proof,  asBome,  for  ipatanca 
(i-dft+ed,  y,-(<i  +  6)*  +  (c+ii)», 
tt-ae-k-hd,    i/,-(<l  +  ()*  +  (6+<ift 

tJ«  ri + + y»    'i^i + 'jyi + 'si's.    'iVi + 'iVi + U% 

vill  be  TespectiTely  symmetrical  functions  m.  the  roots  of 
the  qoartic,  and  therefore  rational  and  integral  functions  of 
the  eoefficienta ;  that  ia,  tl^  will  be  hnown. 
gnjqpoae  for  a  mianeot  that  f„       are  all  known;  then 

■a  nbstltaUcm  in  tba  opmtlon  bj  which  wa  put  from  th«  prlmi- 
tiw  ttniigenuit  ol  n  l«tt«n  t9  ray  other  amaeemnt  of  the  umt 

l«a:  te  lMUiie4  the  sahrtltatbni         awu  that  «  Is  to  be 


dngsd  Into  I,  i  into  9,  e  Into     d  Into  &    Bahetttattou  nsj,  of 

mim,  bo  lopriuDtod  hf  iliigle  Mtm  •,$,■,.;  ^^^,-1,  U  the 

nbtttatloa  wUeh  Imtm  tba  Mton  niultarad.  Two  or  more  rabatl-' 
tntioH  may  be  eomponnded  togotbar  and  give  iIm  to  a  mbatitnUon; 
l-t,  parforndng  upon  tha  prtqilUn  airangemmt  Unt  tba  labatltntion 
t  aad  than  qpon  tba  reanlt  tba  nibatltation  a,  wa  hara  tba  sabatltntlOD 
afi.  SnbrUtutionflarenotconimQtatlra;  tbni,  «SUnot]ageneraI-Sa: 
Inttbrrar*  «mocUUt«,  00.7=0.^,  ao  that  nBy  ha*  a  datuninata 
Btttlng.  A  sabatitatlon  may  ba  compoanded  anj  immbei  ot  tlmaa 
litli  itaalf,  and  wt  tbu  bare  tiia  powara  a*,  a* . .  ftc  fflnce  tba  nnm- 
bw  «(  nibsUtatioDa  U  limitad,  aoma  power  a*  mort  ba  =1,  or  aa  tUa 
Mty  ba  aspresaod  naj  labatitntloa  la  a  root  of  oalty.  A  granp  of 
•Bbttttutloiu  )•  a  Mt  lodi  that  aaob  two  of  tham  compoandad  tc^tber 
fa  dther  order  eivaa  a  tabatltntion  belonging  to  tba  lat;  avery  group 
betndai  the  cnbitltiition  nslty,  ao  that  wa  may  In  gM  at  apeak  of  a 
Cnxip  1 A0)  •  ■  (tbs  Quniber  ot  terms  ia  tba  order  of  tb»  gronp).  The 
vhotaiTitem  of  tha  1.2.3. ..n  tabrtltatlona  whleh  can  be  performed 
■p«  tha  •  latten  U  abvlonaly  a  gronp:  tbt  order  oT  ovary  other 
gnmwbidi  can  be  formed  out  of  fbase  aabatltntloni  ia  a  Bobmoltlpla 
ot  iUi  aamber ;  but  It  is  not  oonTeisely  tne  that  a  group  ezlsta  the 
ordar  of  which  la  any  glren  rabmnlUple  of  this  nnmber.  In  tha  caaa 
e(  ■  dataniiliiaiit  tha  snbatttationa  whieb  give  riaa  to  the  poaitlva  tonna 
ft*  s  (roBp  tba  order  of  whldi  b  — il.S.8...fk  For  auy  ftmetioB  of 
Oa  n-mJt,  tha  «bd«  sarias  of  snbatttnttom  wUoh  toava  tha  valoa 
aftbatancttiMiaaBltand  teuapoivi  and thanca alas  thonombar 
of  valMa  or  Oa  faaelioa  la  dlvUtdbrlhe  order  of  tha 

Voi» 


tha  equ4tioDB  b^iag  linear  in  ^j,  J'j  these  Cfin  be  ciprossci 
ratioruilly  in  t^rois  of  tlie  coefficients  and  of  t„  in,f^;  tliat  jg, 
Vv  !fv  kccim    Etit  observe  further  that  j/,  is 

obtained  as  a  function  of  i„  t.  aymmetiidal  u  regnids 
tytf-,  it  can  therefore  be  expressed  aa  a  rational  function  of 

and  of  tt+tp  Vv  ^^d  thence  as  a  rational  function  of 

and  of +  Vf  +  'i's  +  Vf  WsJ       these  last 

are  symmetrical  ftmctions  of  the  roots,  end  aa  auch  they 
are  expressible  ratienally  in  terms  of  the  coefficients ;  that 
is,  y^  will  be  expressed  as  a  rational  function  of  and  of 
the  coefficients ;  or  (alone,  not  or  being  known, 
yj  will  be  rationally  determined. 

2i.  We  now  consider  the  question  of  the  algebraical 
solution  of  equations, '  or,  mors  aconrately,  that  of  the 
eoluiion  of  equaiions  6y  radiealt. 

In  the  case  of  a  quadrio  equation  a^-p»  +  q-0,m  caa 
by  the  assistance  of  the  sign  J{  )  or  (  )i  find  an  ex- 
preesion  for  a;  as  a  two-valued  function  of  the  eoefficienta 
p,  q  such  that  anbstitnting  this  value  in  the  equation,  tha 
eqaation  ia  thereby  identically  satisfied ;  It  has*  been  found 
that  this  expression  is 

and  the  equation  is  on  this  account  aaid  to  be  algebraically 
solvable,  or  more  accurately  solvable  by  radicals.  Or  we 
may  by  writing  x=  -  + »,  reduce  tJie  equation  to 
"  ~  ^9)  *o  ail  equation  of  the  form  P  —  a ;  and 
in  virtue  of  its  being  thus  redncible  we  say  that  tha 
original  equation  is  solvable  by  radicals.  And  the  qneation 
for  an  equation  of  any  higher  order,  aay  of  the  order  n,  ia, 
can  we  by  means  of  radicals  (that  tal^  aid  of  the  sign  X/{  ) 

or  (  using  as  many  as  we  please  of  such  signs  and 
with  any  values  of  m)  find  an  n-valaed  fancttou  (or  any 
function)  of  the  coefficients  which  snbetituted  In  «  in  tha 
equation  shall  satisfy  it  identically.  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  eoefficienta  Pi'q. .  are  not 
explidUy  ooandered  as  numbers,  but  even  if  they  do 
denote  uumbera,  the  question  whether  a  numerical  equa- 
tion admits  of  solution  by  radicals  is  wholly  oncounected 
with  the  before-mentioned  theorem  of  the  existence  of  tho 
n  roota  o£  auch  an  equation.  It  does  not  even  follow  that 
in  the  case  of  a  numerical  equation  solvable  by  radicals  the 
algebraical  solution  gives  the  numerical  solution,  but  thia 
requirea  explanation.  Conaider  first  a  numericcd  quadrio 
equation  with  imaginary  eoefficienta.  In  the  formula 
"t/p*  -  aubatitnting  fot  p^q  their  given 
nuigflricalvduee,  we  obtain  for  «  an  exprBaaion  of  the  form 
x-a+^i-ii  «/y where  B,jff,Y,  2  are  real  nnmbeiB.  Thia 
ezpreiaion  subetituted  for  x  in  the  qnadric  equation  would 
satisfy  it  identically,  and  it  is  thus  an  algebraical  aolntion ; 
but  there  ia  no  obvious  a  priori  reaam  why  ^y+Ti  should 
have  avaloe^c-f  where 0 and (7 are  real numbwaoalcul- 
able  by  the  extraction  of  a  root  at  roots  ot  real  numbers ; 
however  the  case  is  (wiat  there  was  no  a  priori  right  to 
expect)  that  Jy  +  3i*  has  sadi  a  value  calculable  by  meaua 
of  the  radical  expreeaions  J{  ^/^  +  ^^y):  and  hence  the 
algebraical  soluticm  of  a  numerical  quadno  equation  doea 
in  every  case  give  the  numerical  solution.  The  case  of  a 
numerical  cubic  equation  will  be  considered  presently, 

25,  A  cubic  equation  can  be  solved  by  radicals.  Taking 
for  greater  simplicity  the  cubic  in  the  reduced  form 
tf'  +  s^- r-0.  and  assuming  a  + thia  will  be  a  eola- 
tion if  only  5ab—q  and  cfi  +  bf^r,  equations  which  give 
(a"  -  6*)'  -  -  j^j^f  a  quadric  equation  solvable  by  radi- 
cals, and  giving  o»  -  6"  -  Jf^-^j^t  a  two-valued  function 
of  the  eoefficienta :  combinipg  this  witii  +  6>  ■  r,  we  have 
a<-»(r+  ^i^"7rt*),  a  two-valued  funotioni^  we  thea 
haveahiy 


of  a  cube  rooVris.  GoOQle 
■TOl —  fi« 
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II  Bix-rolued  fuocLiou  of  the  ccAfficieati ;  bat  then,  writing 

iff*^,  WB  Lave,  as  may  be  shown^  «i*+6  a  tit»e-Ta]ii«d 

function  of  the  eoefficienta ;  and  x-a  +  b  is  the  required 
solution  hj  radicala.  It  would  Bave  been  wrong  to  eoro- 
^ete  the  aolntion  hj  writing 

for  then  a+b  would  ha/n  been  giren  ts  a  9-Tdned  Inaction 
hating  onl/  3  o(  iu  valnee  roots,  and  the  other  6  Tilnee 
being  irrelenot.  Observe  that  in  this  last  process  we  make 
no  use  of  the  equation  3ab~tf,  in  its  original  form;  bat  use 
onljr  the  derived  equation  S7a*6t^9*f  implie^l  in,  but  not 
implying,  tbe  original  fonn.. 

An  interesting  variation  of  tbe  eolatioD  is  to  wlite 
M  =  ab(a  +  b),  giving  a'6'(o*  +  6»)  -  f  and  Sa'ft*  -    or  say 

«*  4-  &s  -  J,  a'b>  -  ^ ;  and  coosequeDtly 

$.€ ,  here  a\  are  each  of  .them  a  two- valued  function,  but 
aff  the  only  effect  of  altering  the  sign  of  tbe  qnadric 
radical  Is  to  interchange  a*f  ^,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
each  of  them  one-valued;  a  and  b  are  each  of  them 
S  valaed  (for  observe  that  here  only  a'i*,  not  ah,  is  given) ; 
and  nb  (a  +  b)  thus  Is  iii  appearance  a  0-vatued  function  ; 
but  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  it  is  (aa  it  onght  to  be) 
only  3-valued. 

In  the  case  of  a  nomericed  eq^ie,  even  when  the  «o> 
efficients  are  reiJ,  aubstttuting  tikeir  values  in  the  e^ree- 
aion   

this  may  depend  on  an  expres8i<i&  of  the  form  +  ii 
where  y  and  8  are  real  numbers  (it  will  do  so  if  r*  -  ^ 
is  a  negative  number),  and  then  we  cannot  by  the  extrac- 
Uon  of  any  root  or  lAits  of  real  positive  ttwnbers  reduce 
i/y+Ti  to  tbe  form  c+di,e  and  d  real  numbers ;  hence 
here  the  algebraical  solution  does  nof  give  the  numerical 
solution,  and  we  have  here  tbe  so-called  "irieduclble  case" 
of  a  cubic  equation.  By  what  precedes  there  is  nothing 
in  this  that  might  not  hare  beeir  expected;  the  algebraical 
solnUon'  msfces  the  eolation  depend  on  ^e  extraction  of 
the  cube  root  of  —  a  nnmber,  and  there  was  no  reason  im 
expecting  this  to  be  a  ml  number.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  GBSB  in  question  is  tiiat  wherein  the  three  roots  of  die 
numerical  cubio'  equation  are  ill  real  t  if  tbe  roote  are 
two  imaginary,  one  real,  then  contrariwise  the  qnaotity 
under  the  cube  root  is  letl;  and  the 'algebraical  eolation 
gives  the  nnmericaron». 

Tie  irreducible  case  is  solvable  by  a  trigonometrical 
fonnnla,  but  this  is  not  a  solution  by  radicals :  it  consists 
is  effect  in  reducing  the  ipven  nhmerical  coWc  (not  to  a 
cnbio  of  tbe  form  J^-ff,  eolvable  by  the  extraction  of  a 
cube  root,  bat)  to  a  cubic  of  the  form  Ix*  -  3r-a ,  cor- 
resfwnding  to  the  tquation  4co8'd- Scosd-cosSd  which 
serves  to  determine  ct»$  when  coeS^  is  known.  The 
theory  is  applicable  to  an  algebraical  cubic  equation;  say 
that  such  ao  equation,  if  it  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 
4x>  -  37  ^  a,  ie  eolvable  by  "  triaection"— then  the  general 
cubic  equation  is  solvable  by  trisection. 

26.  A  quartic  equation  is  solvable  by  radicals:  and  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  tbe  existence  of  such  a  solution 
depends  on  the  existence  of  3-valued  functions  such  as 
ab+cd  of  the  four  roots  (a,  6,  c,  rf) :  by  what  precedes 
tb-i-eda  the  root  of  a  cubic  equation,  which  eqnation  is 
solvable  by  radicals:  hence  ab  +  ed  can  be  ■  found  by 
radicals  ;  and  since  abed  is  a  given  function,  ab  and  cd  can 
then  be  fobnd  by  radicals.  But  by  what  precedes,  if  ab 
b3  known  then  any  similar  function,  say  a  +  b,  is  obtain- 
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I  able  rationally;. and  then  frcm  the  values  of  ft  and  a( 
we  may  by  radicals  obtain  therralne  of  a  or  ft,  that  is,  an 
expression  for  tb^  root  of  the^veu  qnartic  equatimi :  toe 
expression  ultimately  obtained  ia  4-valued,  corresponding  to 
the  different  values  of  tbe  several  radicals  which  enter 
therein,  and  we  have  thus  the  expression  by  radicals  of 
each  of  the  four  roots  of  the  quartic  equation.  But  when 
tbe  quartic  is  numerical  the  same  thing  happens  as  in  the  . 
tiubic,  and  the  algebraical  solutiou  does  not  in  every  case 
give  the  numeric^  ona 

It  wiU  be  uaderstood  from  the  foregoing  explanation  sa 
to  the  quartic  how  in  the  next  following  case,  that  of  the 
quintic,  the  question  of  the  solaabiltty  by  radicals  depends 
on  tbe  existence  or  uoo-existeQce  of  ft-talued  functions  of 
tbe  five  roots  (a,  ft,  e,d,i} ;  the  fnndameraal  theorem  ti  the 
one  already  stated,  a  rational  function  ot  6ve  letter^  if  it 
has  lesa  than  5,  cannot  have  more  than  3  values,  that  ii^ 
there  are  no  3-valued  or  4-vatned  functions  of  S  tetten: 
and  by  reasoning  depending  in  part  upon  this  theorem, 
^bel  (1824)  showed  that  a  genenJ  quintic  eqnaticn  ia  not 
solvable  by  radicals;  and  a  fortiori  the  general  eqnatioa  ef 
any  order  higher  than  5  is  not  eolrable  by  radicals. 

27.  The  general  theory  of  the  aolvability  of  an>  eqca-  I 
tion  by  radicals  depends  fundamentally  on  Vandermonde'i 
remark  (1770)  that,  supposing  an  equation  is  solvable  tf 
radicals,  and  that  we  have  therefore  an  algebraical  expres- 
sion of  ic  iu  terms  of  the  coefficients,  then  subetitating  fw 
the  coefficients  their  values  in  terms  of  the  roota^  the  re- 
sulting expreaaion  must  reduce  itself  to  any  one  at  pleanm 
of  the  roots  a,h,o. ,  \  thus  In  the  case  of  Uie  qnadric  equa- 
tion, in  the  expression  X''\ip+  Vp*—  4}),  snbetitntingfor 
p  and  q  their  values,  and  observing  that  (a  -t-  ft)'-4a4- 
(a-ft)',  this  becomes  x-j|{a-f  ft+ ./(a-ft)'},  the  valo*  I 
beingaor  ft  according  as  the  radical  istakentobe  ■¥^»-^  ' 
or  -(a -ft). 

So  in  the  cubic  equation  jfi  -  pa? + qx  ~  r  ^0,  if  ths 
roots  are  a,ft,c,  and  if  «  is  used  to  denote  an  imaginary  cube 
root  of  unity,  ii^-l-w-l- 1 -0,  then  writing  for  ahoitnui 
^>"a■^ft-^c,  L— a-t-«4-f  »*c,  M-<r-f«<*ft-f«»c,  it  b  it 
once  seen  thbt  LM,L*-(-M*,  and  therefore  also  (Li-M*)* 
are  symmetrical  functions  of  the  roots,  and  conseqaeet^ 
rational  fonctions  of  the  coefficients :  hence 

ia  a  raUoDsI  fonetion  of  tbe  coefBcients,  which  wIwB  A«w  j 
are  replaced  by  their  valuea  as  functions  of  the  noli 
becomes,  according  to  tbe  sign  given  to  the  qoadrie  rsdieil, 
or  U*:  taking  it  -  L*,  the  cube  root  of  the  eipra* 
sion  has  the  three  valuee  h,*ah,%fih ;  and  JM  divided  by 
the  same  onbe  root  has  tberefm  the  values  ]{,ii*U,**U; 
whence  finally  tbe  expression 

has  the  three  Talues 

Kp-l-L-t-ll),  \^p■¥mh■¥*^V).  |Oi-f«>L-i-«H); 

that  is.  these  are  -  a,  ft,  c  respectively.  If  tbe  value  H*  hid 
been  taken  instead  of  then  the  expression  wpuld  have 
had  tbe  same  three  values  a,  ft,  &  Comparing  Uie  solotioa 
given  for  thS  cubic  -i-  -  r  -  0,  it  will  readily  be  tm 
that  the  two  solutions -are  identical,  and  that  the  fonctioa 
r*  -  under  tbe  radical  sign  must  (by  aid  of  the  reli* 
tton  j>»0  which  snbsiats  in  this  case)  reduce  itself  te  : 
(L'  -  M')* ;  it  ia  only  by  each  radical  being  equal  to  s 
rational  function  of  the  roota  that  the  final  expressioo  am  | 
become  equal  to  the  roots  a,  ft,  e  respectively.     >  : 

28.  Tbe  fortpnlss  for  the  cubic  were  obtained  bf  I*- 
grange  (1770-71)  from  a  difiarent  point  of  view.  tp« 
examining  and  comparing  tbe  principal  known  methods  ftr 
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the  aolntjoQ  of  algebraical  «qiiaUoa8,  lie  foand  thftt  they 
til  iiltimatel7  depended  apoD  finding  a  "  resolvent "  eqno- 
tioa  of  wbidi  the  root  is  a+«ib  +  iJc  +  ia*d+ . . .  ^  m  being 
u  imaginary  root  of  unity,  of  the  aame  order  as  the 
eqtutioD  ;  e.^.,  for  the  cubic  the  root  is  tt  +  aii-t-u'e^  «i  an 
iouginarj  cube  root  of  anitjr.  Evidently  the  method  gives 
for  V  a  qaadrie  equation,  Trhich  ia  the  *'  reeoWeat "  equa- 
tkn  in  this  jwrticuJar  case. 

For  a  qnartic  the  formnln  present  themaelTes  in  a  some- 
vbit  different  form,  by  reason  that  4  is  not  a  prime 
number.  Attempting  to  apply  it  to  a  qnintic,  ire  seek  /or 
tke  equation  of  which  the  root  is  (<i  +  iu&4-u'e+w'</  +  «Mi 
If  ao  imnginaiy  fifth  root  of  unity,  or  rather  the  fifth 
pover  thereol  (a+tib  +  u*c  +  i^d  +  this  ia  a  24-Talaed 
fnoctiun,  bnt  it  we  oonaider  the  four  values  corresponding 
ts  the  root!  of  vmtj  m^w^jN*,*^,  vis.,  the  Talnea 
(a -I- «  A  +  «*d , 

ia + ••6 +•  e +•*((+••#)•  , 

uj  lyinmetneal  fnnetion  of  theae^  for  iDstaooe  tiitir  anm, 
n  a  nx-valned  fnnetion  of  the  roots,  and  may  therefore  be 
determined  by  meana  of  a  aeztio  equation,  ^e  coofflcients 
whereof  are  rational  functiona  M  the  ooefficiento  of  the 
ori^nal  quintie  equation ;  Uie  eonelnaion  being  that  the 
Kdation  of  an  eqttation  of  the  fifth  order  ia  made  to  de- 
pend npon  that  an  equation  of  the  sixth  order.  This  is,  of 
eoort^  Bsdess  for  the  solntion  of  the  quntio  equatioo, 
which,  as  alreadj  mentioned,  doee  not  admit  of  eolation 
by  radicals ;  but  the  equation  of  the  sixth  order,  Lagrange's 
reiolvent  sextic,  ia  very  important,  and  is  intimately  con- 
Eeeted  with  all  the  later  iavestigationa  in  the  theory. 

29.  Tt  is  to  be  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  qaestiou  of 
solvability  by  radicals,  that  not  oiUy  the  coefficients  are 
taken  to  be  arbitrary,  but  it  ia  assumed  that  they  are 
Rpnaanted  each  by  a  single  letter,  or  say  rather  that  they 
are  not  so  expressed  in  terms  of  other  arbitraij  quantities 
ai  to  make  a  eolation  poaeible.  If  the  coefficients  are  not 
sll  arbitrary,  for  instance,  if  aome  of  them  are  cero,  a 
sextic  eqoation  might  be  of  the  form  afi+bx*+ea^  +  d^O, 
and  so  be  solvable  as  a  eabio ;  or  if  the  coeffidenta  of  the 
■sxtio  are  given  fnoctions  of  the  six  arbitrary  quantities 
oih,e,  dt«,/t  each  that  the  aextio  is  really  of  the  form 
(i^+flai+6)(jr*  +  fa:»  +  rfaf'  +  e»+/)-0,  then  it  breaks  up 
i&totbeeqaation8a;*-i-ax+(-  0,  j:*  +  cf)  ^da^+ex+/~  0, 
■fid  is  consequently  solyable  by  radicals;  so  also  ijf  the 
form  is  (x-a){x-b){ji-e){x-d){x~e)(»-/)~0,  then 
lbs  equation  is  solvable  by  radicals, — in  this  extreme  case 
rationally.  Such  cases  of  solvability  are  self-evident ;  but 
they  are  enough  to  show  that  the  general  theorem  of  the 
Doo-solvabOity  by  radicals  of  an  equati'on  of  the  fifth  or 
tay  higher  order  does  not  in  any  wise  exelade  for  such 
ordst*  the  existence  of  particular  equations  solvable  by 
radicals,  and  there  are,  in  fact,  extensive  dasses  of  equa- 
tions which  are  thas  solvable;  the  binomial  equations 
If- 1-0  present  an  instanceu 

30.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  several  roots 
at  the  equation  iT-l— 0  can  be  expreaaed  in  the  form 

cos  —  +  i  sin  — . ,  but  tiie  question  ia  now  that  of  the 

algebraical  solution  (or  solution  by  radicals)  of  this  equa- 
tion. There  is  always  a  root  —  1 ;  if  w  be  any  other  root, 
tbeo  obviously  m,  »*,...,  are  all  of  them  roofs ; 
^-1  ooBnins  the  factor  »-],  and  it  thus  appears  that 
%     . .  aei^'  are  the  n  - 1  note  of  the  eqnation 

*e lun^  of  coDise,  o>""'  +  «"*',..+i»+l-0. 

It  is  proper  to  distingaish  the  cases  u  inime  and  n  com* 
podte ;  and  In  the  latter  ease  there  is  n  £sttnctiott  aeoord- 
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ing  as  the  prime  factors  of  n  are  simple  or  multiple.  Bj 
way  of  illustration,  suppose  successively  n  - 10  and  n — 9  ; 
in  the  former  case,  'if  a  be  an  imajpnary  root  of  - 1  ^  0 
(or  mot  of  ff'  +  iB+l-O),  and  an  imaginary  root  of* 
1-0  (or  root  of  **  +  a?*+**  +  ar+ 1  -0^  then  m  may 
be  talcea  —  afl ;  the  aucceasivo  powers  thoreof,  ojS,  a*^,  jS*, 
a^',  a«,  A  a^,  a«;3»,  {S\  a,  a'ft  /S«,  afi\  a*^,  are  the  roota 
of  x'*  •(-£"..,.  +  f  +  1  -  0 ;  the  BolutioQ  thuiT  depends  on 
the  solution  of  the  equations  r*  -  I  -  0  and  afl-i—Q.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  a  be  an  imaginary  rout  of  x'-l  — 0  (or 
root  of.  **  +  J  +  1  -  0),  then  the  equation  s'-l-O  gives, 
r*  - 1,  a,  or  tt' ;  **  - 1  gives  »  - 1,  a,  or  o* ;  and  the  solu- 
tion thus  depends  oii  the  solution  of  tbe  equations  -  I 
-0,  *»-o-0,  «J-a"-0.  The  first  equation  has  th» 
roots  1,  a,  a' ;  if  j9  be  a  root  of  either  of  the  others,  say  if 
j8* «  a,  then  asaaming  <»  -  ^,  the  soccestuTe  powers  are  0^ 
f^,  a,  afi,  afif*,  a*,  a'0,  a'^,  which  are  the  roots  of  tba 
equation  i^  +  m'  ,t  ,  + 

It  thus  appears  that  the  only  case  which  need  be  con 
sidered  is  that  of  n  a  prime  number,  and  writing  (as  is 
more  naual)  r  in  place  of  «^  we  have  r,  r'.  r*, .  • .  i^'  as 
the  (>•   1}  roots  of  tiie  redurnd  equatim 

*r-»+«"-*....  +  e+l-0; 

thennotonlyr*  -  1-0,  but  also  r"-'  +  r"-"..  .  +  r+l-0L 
31.  The  process  of  solution  due  to  Qauss  (1801 )  depends 
easentially  on  the  arrangement  of  the  roota  in  a  certain 
order,  viz.,  not  as  above,  with  the  indices  of  r  in  arith- 
metioal  progression,  but  with  their  indices  in  geometrical 
progression;  the  prime  number  n  has  a  certaiu  number  of 
prime  roota  which  are  euch  that  is  the  lowest  power 
of  ff,  which  is  :f  1  to  the  modulus  n ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  the  series  of  powers  1,  g,  each 
divided  l>y  n,  leave  (in  a  different  order)  the  remainders 
1,  3,  3 ...  n  - 1 ;  hence  giving  to  r  in  succession  the 
indices  we  have,  in  a  diffnmit  order,  tha 

whole  seriee  of  roots  r,  r*,  r* . , . 

In  the  moat  simple  case,  n  -  fi,  the  equation  to  be  solved 
iste^-far^  +  a^  +  ^-fl-O;  here  2  is  a  prime  root  of  6,  and 
the  order  of  the  roota  is  r,  r*,  r*,  r".  The  Oan^ion  pro- 
cess consists  in  forming  an  eqnation  for  determining  the 
periods  Pj,  P,,  -  r+r*  and  r'  +  r'  respectively,— -thes» 
being  such  that  the  symmetrical  functions  Pj  +  Pj, 
P.P.  are  rationally  detorminable :  in  fact  Pj  +  P2  —  - 1  * 
PiP,-(r  +  r*Xr'  +  r^,  -r>  +  r^  +  t'  +  r',  -r>  +  r»  +  r  +  r«, 
-  -  1.  Pj,  Pj  are  thus  the  roots  of  o'  +  «-l  -  0;  and 
taking  them  to  be  known,  they  are  themselves  broken  up 
into  Bubperiods,  in  the  present  case  single  terms,  r  and  r* 
for  P|,  and  r*  for  P,;  the  symmetrical  fnnctions  of 
these  ere  then  rationally  determined  in  terms  of  Pj  and 
P.;  thua  ''+'^"Pi»  r.'^-li  cr  r,  r*  are  the  roots  of 
u'-F^(i  +  l«>0.  The  mode  of  division  is  more  clearly 
seen  for  a  larger  value  of  n ;  thus,  for  11  ~  7  a  prime  roof 
is  ~  3,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  roots  is  r,  r*,  t*,  r*,  r'. 
We  may  form  either  3  periods  each  of  2  terms,  P^,  P,,  P, 
'-r-i-r',  r*  +  r*,  r^4r^  respectively ;  or  else  2  periods  each 
of  3  terms,  P,,  P,-r  +  r*  +  r*,  r*  +  r"+r'  respectively;  in 
each  case  the  symmetrical  functions  of  the  periods  are 
rationally  determinable:  thus  in  the  case  of  the  two 
periods  P,  +  P,--l,  PiP,-S  +  r  +  f*  +  f'  +  r«+f*-l-f', 
»2;  and  the  periods  being  known  the  i^mmetrica] 
functions  of  the  several  terms  of  each  period  are  rationally 
determined  in  terms  of  the  periods,  thua  r  +  r''f  r*— P^, 
r.f«  +  r.i-*  +  r».r«-Pj,  r.r*.r«-l. 

The  theory  was  further  developed  by  Lagrange  (1808), 
who,  applying  his  general  process  to  the  equation  in  qnrs- 
tion,  <!"-*  +  «"-'. + 1-0  (the  roots  a,  6,  0.  .being  the 

I several  powers  of  r,  the  indices  in  geometi^l  PTJE^nll^ 
as  above),  showed  tiiat  the  fuiiitts(l^  dM^y^^V^*^ 
was  in  tiiis  case  a  giTan  function  of  •  with  integnr  co-. 
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«ffid«ot3.  Bmrting  to  tlie  be(i»ft*iMDtU»ied  partienlar 
•qiuttion  ff*-f  di'-f  jB'+r+l— 0,  it  is  wej  interesUDg  to 
oompan  the  prooeoB  of  Bolntion  with  that  fur  the  solu- 
\ioii  of  the  general  quartio  the  xoots  ▼hereof  are  a,  ^ 

T^e  a  root  of  ue  eqaation  i«*  - 1 »  0  (whenoe  b  a  1| 
-  ],  ^  w-^  at  plea8nn),and*eoDBider  the  e^eniou 

the  developed  value  of  this  ia 
+    [8(a«J«  +  W + eV +<ffa*) + 4<o»o  +     + + +  24<i6<rf} 

tiiat  ia,  tbia  ia  •  tf>valiied  fiuotion  of  a,  <^  <^  the  root  of 
a  eaxtio  (which  ia,  in  fact,  aolvabla  bjr  ladicala;  bnt  Uiia  is 
not  hen  material). 

It,  however,  a,h,e,d  denote  the  rooti  r,  r*,  r*,  r*  of  the 
apecial  equation,  then  the  expreaaion  beotnuea 

r*+r*+r+H+fla+l)  +  12{f«+r*+f*+f) 
+•  {Ja+1  +1  +1  )  +  lHr*+t'+r  +t^\ 

Til,,  Uiis  ia- 

■a  completely  detenniued  valae.   That  is,  we  have 

(r + -T* + « V + (A*)*  -  - 1 + * «  +  H««  - 
which  reenlt  contains  the  eolation  of  the  equation.  If 
•  we  have  <i'+f*  +  r*  +  r*)*=  1,  which  is  right;  if 
m—  -  I,  then  (r +  r*  -r*  ~t*)*-25;  if  then  we  have 
{r-r*+i  (f*-r>)}*-. -15  +  30ii  and  if  »--s.then 
(r-r«-»  {)^-r>)}*->  -lS-20t;  the  lolatioB  may  be 
coopleted  irithoat  difficulty.  « 

Too  reenlt  is  perfectly  general,  thns  being  a  prime 
number,  raroot<rf  theeqnallonj^*+«^~'....+«+l">0, 
w  a  loot  of  ud    «  jnm  root  of 

(mod.  n)f  then 

!•  ft  pven  function  lfo+U,«.  ..  +  U|»_«^'' with  Intcign 
coefficients,  and  by  the  eztiftetion  of  (n  -  l)th  roola  ci  this 
and  umilar  espreanone  ve  nltimately  obt^  r  in  terms  of 
«,  whidi  u  taken  to  be  known;  the  equation  1  >0,  » 
a  prime  nnmber,  la  thus  aolvable  by  radicals  In  particular, 
if  It  - 1  be  ft  power  of  3,  the  aolntion  (by  either  proceae) 
xeqnira  the  eztraetim  of  aqaare  rooti  onty ;  end  it  was 
th»  tlut  Chuue  dieeoveied  that  it  wm  poniUe  to  eon- 
atonct  geometrically  the  regular  polygons  of  17  aidea  and 
257  aidea  respectively.  Seme  intererting  developmenta  in 
regard  to  the  theon  were  obtained  by  JacoU  (1837) ;  aee 
the  memoir  **  Vmet  die  KidatheUonf^  oaw.,"  GrtlU, 

'Bm  equation  if*'^+..+x-*-l»0  baa  bem  conaidwed 
/or  ita  own  ai^e^  but  it  alao  aerves  as  a  q;«cimen  of  a 
daas  U  equations  advaUe  by  radicals,  c<ni8idered  by  Abel 
(1828),  and  ^nce  called  Abeiian  equations,  viz.,  for  the 
Abelian  equation  of  the  order  n,  if  «  be  any  root,  the  roots 
ore  tiv  ^  ^ . . .  {$»  being  a  latumal  function  of 
an^0"«-jr);  the  theory  i^  in  fact,  very  analogoos  to  that 
of  the  above  particular  case.  A  more  geneml  theorem 
obtuned  ^  Abel  is  es  follows :— If  Uie  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion of  any  order  are  connected  together  in  such  wise  that 
att  the  roots  can  be  expressed  rationally  in  terms  of  any 
one  of  them,  say  « ;  if,  moreover,  $z,  6^z  beiog  any  two 
of  the  roots,  we  have  66^»0i^  the  equation  will  be 
aolvable  algebraically.  It  is  proper  to  refer  also  to  Abel's 
definition  of  en  irrtdvahh  equation:  —  an  equation 
^ «  B  0,  tiie  coefficients  of  which  are  rational  functions  of 
a  eertain  number  of  known  quantitlba  a,  6,  c . . ,  is  called 
icrMuciUa  wb«u  it  U  imposMble  ti)  «ipre«  its  roots  an 
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equation  of  an  Inferior  degree,  the  coefficients  of  rtich  an 
also  rational  fcactions  of  a,  h,  e . . » ^vt,  what  Is  tin  anne 
thin^  when  ^  does  not  break  np  into  fockn  which  are 
ratiMtal  foncticua  of  a,  f,  c , .  )l  .  Abel  applied  Us  tiieray 
to  the  equations  which  present  themadres  in  the  dtvinon 
frf  the  elliptic  ftancticns,  bnt  not  to  the  modnhr  equstions. 

32.  But  the  theory  of  the  algebraical  s(^tioo  cl  eqaatiaa 
in  its  most  complete  form  was  establislud  by  Qalms  (b«a 
October  181 1,  killed  in  a  duel  Uay  1832 ;  aee  his  cdleGted 
movksy  LwHvUle,  t  xl.,  1846)i  The  deflnifloa  an  in^ 
ducible  equation  reeembles  Abel's, — an  equation  is  re- 
ducible when  it  admita  of  a  rational  di^sor,  irredneiblt 
in  the  contrary  case ;  only  the  word  rational  is  used  ia  thti 
extended  eenee  that,  in  connexion  with  the  eoeffioMits  of 
the  given  equation,  or  with  the  irrational  qnantitiea  (if 
any)  whereof  these  are  composed,  he  considers  any  namber 
of  other  irrational  quantities  called  w^mxA  radicals,'  and 
he  terms  rational  any  rational  function  <tf  the  co^denls 
(or  the  irrationals  whereof  they  are  oompoaed)  and  of  thaia 
adjoint  radicals;  the  epithet  irredndUe  is  thns  tikea 
eidier  absolntely  or  in  a  relative  sense,  acoording  to  the 
system  of  adjoint  radicals  which  are  t^en  into  accrant 
For  instance,  the  equation  e'+z'+x'+x-f'l  the  left 
hand  Bide  has  here  no  rational  divisor,  and  tiie  equitiMi 
is  irreducible;  but  this  fonction  is-*(s^-f  ^+IP-|<'| 
and  it  has  thus  the  irratioial  diviaota  a^+^(l  +  jsje+l, 
«>+i(l-VI^)a!+l;  and  Uieee,  if  we  «^  the  ndkal 
are  rational,  and  the  equation  Is  no  longer  {mdiiciUft 
In  the  case  of  ft  given  equation,  assumed  to  be  irredidbl^ 
the  problem  to  a«ve  the  equation  is,  in  fact,  that  «f  ia6^ 
ing  radicala  by  the  acljnnction  of  which  the  equation  be- 
comes reducible ;  for  instanee^  the  general  qnadric  eqoitiio 
r^+jw-i-g-O  ia  irreducible^  Int  it  beramea  reuobK 
breaking  up  into  rational  linear  &eton^  when  we  adydntk 
ladical  J\j^-q. 

The  fiindamental  theorem  la  the  Proposltiffi  £  «f  the 
"Htodre  sur  lea  conditions  de  Tdaolnbilite  dea  4q«^n 
par  radicaux  f  via.,  given  an  equation  cf  which  a,  ^  can 
the  fli  roots,  there  is  always  a  gnmptrf  pennntatioaa  of  the 
lettoa  a,  ^  c.  poaseaaed  of  the  following' propertieB^ 

1.  £my  fnnctioa  tA  the  roots  invariule  hj  the  aahefi- 
tutiona  of  the  groop  ia  rationally  known. 

2.  Beeiprooiuly  ovary  ratioiwlly  determinable  fanetica 
(tf  the  roots  ia  invariable  1^  the  aabstitt^oaa  iA  Ae  groi^b 

Here  by  an  invariable  function  is  meant  not  only  s 
function  of  which  the  form  is  invariable  by  the  snfastita- 
tiona  of  the  group,  bnt  further,  one  of  whidi  the  valoa  ii 
invariable  by  these  substitutions ;  for  instance,  if  the  eqea- 
tionbe  0Z"<O,  then  isa  function  of  the  roots  invariule 
by  any  lubstttution  whatever.  And  in  saying  that  a  fBDe< 
tion  is  rati'onally  known,  it  is  meant  that  ita  value  is  as- 
pressible  rationally  in  terma  of  the  ooeffidenta  and  cf  fte 
adjoint  quantitiee. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  general  equation,  tte 
group  is  simply  the  qratem  of  the  , . .  fi  Mrmntattona 
of  w  the  roots,  since^  in  this  oaae,  the  Mdy  rationally 
determinable  functions  are  the  symmetric  fnmmais  U  the 
roots. 

In  the  case  of  the  equation  a^*...4-e4-l-0,  a  a 
prime  number,  a,  ft,  « . . .  i-r,  »*,  r^...  f^"  where y  ie 
a  prime  root  of  n,  then  tie  group  is  the  tiydical  fn<4' 
a&(!...i,  &c...ihi,  that  is,  in  thia  particnkr 

case  the  nnmber  the  permutatiras  of  the  gioap  ii  equi 
to  the  order  of  tiie  equation. 

This  notion  of  the  gronp  of  the  original  equation,  or  cl 
tiie  group  of  the  equation  as  varied     the  adjunction  of  a 
seriea  of  radicals,  seems  to  be  the  fundamental  one 
Galois's  theory.   But  the  problem  of  eolation  by  radical^ 
instead  (tf  being  the  eole  olgeot  of  the  theoij^aj^ean  ■■  tktt 
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^^^Hroog  chaia  of  qaesHcns  relatiog  to  the  tnuis- 
H|Pnd  clawification  oi  iR«tioDaI& 
^oniDg.  to  th«  quMtiiKi  of  idutioa  by  ndicalSf  it 
mo  nadiljr  uodetstood  tlut  hj  the  acljunetioD  of  a 
m  th«  groap  maj  hb  dimiuuhed;  for  uutance^  in  the 
Wt  tfat  general  Mibie^  when  the  gnmp  ie  thkt  of  the 
Mnnntationa,  hf  the  acy'uDetion  of  Uie  sqture  root 
|i  enters  into  the  idntion,  the  gnmp  ia  redneed  toa&e, 
Caft/  that  ia^  it  becomea  poeaibls  to  expreaa  zationallj, 
bmi  of  the  coefieienta  and  of  the  a4|unt  equare  root^ 
lanetion  audi  aa  t^+l^+A^  which  ie  not  altered  hj 
hreUeal  eafaatitation  a  into  ^  h  into  ^  « into  a.  And 
L  to  determine  vhetiieF  an  equation  of  a  given  form 
Irable  bj  radicah,  the  eonrae  of  inveatigatioa  ia  to 
^  whetw.  bj  the  aaoceaaive  a4ianetiott  ol  ndicala, 
I  poaible  to  r^noe  the  fMriginal  group  of  the  equation 
I  to  make  it  nltimately  consist  of  a  aingia  permutation, 
p  oondition  iiyordcr  that  an  equation  of  a  given  prima 
In  Oaf  be  at^nUe  by  radicab  wa«  in  this  way  obtained 
Ihe  fitit  instance  in  Uie  form  (scarcely  intelligible  with- 
||rtiiv  explanation)  that  every  function  of  the  roots 
L. . ,  jc^  invariable  by  the  substitutions  x,^  for  *t, 
[be  rationan7  known;  and  then  ib  the  cquivslent 
[ithat  the  reeolvent  equation  of  the  order  1 .  2 . .  n  -  S 
[h*Te  a  retional  root  In  particular,  the  condition  in 
I  tbat  a  quintio  equation  may  be  solvable  is  that 
■age's  reaolveut  of  the  order  6  oiay  have  a  rational 
|,  a  rfBult  obtained  from  a  direct  inveati^tton  in  a 
be  memoir  by  E.  Luther,  Oretle,  t  xyziT.  (1847). 
■oog  other  results  demouBtrated  or  announced  by 
■  be  mentioned  those  relating  to  the  modular 
Boos  in  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions ;  for  the  trans- 
bioQs  of  the  orders  5, 7, 11,  the  modular  equations  of 
Idera  6,  6, 13  are  de[tfesuble  to  the  orders  7,  11 
kiTety ;  but  tor  the  tnnsf  (Hmation,  n  a  prime  number 
■r  than  11,  the  depression  ia  impossible. 
w  gen«ral  theory  of  Qalois  in  regard  to  the  solution 
b^ioni  was  oompleted,  and  some  of  the  demonstra- 
IsoppUed  by  Betti  (1852).  See  also  Serret's  Coun 
Hr»  tupirUure,  2d  ed.,  1854;  4th  ed.  1877-78,  in 
m  of  publication. 

I  Retuming  toquiuticequations,  Jerrard  (1835)estab- 
I  the  theorem  that  the  general  qointio  equation  is  by 
■traction  of  only  square  and  cubic  roots  reducible  to 
km  s^-f  iue  +  6-0,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to 
i4-  &  —  0.  The  actoal  reduction  by  meana  of  Tschini- 
L's  theorem  was  effected  by  Henntte  in  connexion 
Ihia  oDiptic-fimction  aolntion  of  the  qointic  equation 
I)  in  a  very  elegant  manner.  It  was  shown  by 
la  and  Harley  (1858-fi9)  in  connexion  with  the 
Uian  form,  and  by  Cayley  (1861),  that  Lagrange's 
leal  eqaati(m  of  the  aixth  order  can  be  replaced  by  a 
liimple  Mztio  equation  occupying  a  like  pkce  in  the 

|i  theory  of  the  modular  equations,  more  particularly 
Ka  eaae  n^5,  has  been  studied  by  Hermite,  Kro- 
t  and  Brioechi.    In  the  case  the  modular 

Ml  of  the  order  6  depends,  as  already  mentioned,  on 
Intioo  of  the  order  0^  and  conversely  the  general 
Be  eqaation  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  tbia 
br  eqaation  of  the  order  6;  that  is,  aasnming  the 
Ell  of  ihia  modular  equation,  we  can  solve  (not  by 
bb)  the  general  quintio  equation;  this  is  Hermite's 
Ek  of  the  general  quintic  equation  by  elliptic  funo- 
1(1858);  it  ia  analogous  to  the  before-mentioned 
Lametneal  solution  of  the  enbio  equation.  Tba 
m  ia  fwfHrodneed  and  developed  in  Brioschi's  memoir, 
lirdia  AttflSsang  der  Oteicbungen  vom  filnften  Qrade," 
lAmmmitn,  t  xuL  (1877-76). 
I  The  gmt  modern  worit,  reproduciog  the  theories  td 


Qaloia,  and  exhitoting  the  theoiy  uf  dgebraio  equation*  a» 
a  whole,  ia  Jordan's  TraMdet  SubiiitMtitm$  et  d«$  S^u»- 
iioaa  Alffibriguei,  Paris,  1870.  IlM'work  ia  divided  into 
four  books— book  t,  ^i^^minary,  relating  to  the  theorjr 
of  congroencea;  bode  ii  is  in  two  chapters,  the  firet 
relating  to  subatitutions  in  general,  the  aecond  to  aubatito- 
timia  da&ied  analytically,  and  chiefly  to  linear  aubstatn- 
tions ;  book  iii  has  four  chapters,  tbe  first  discnsaing  the 
principles  of  the  general  thuiry,  die  other  three  contain- 
ing i^^)Ucations  to  algebra,  geometry,  and' the  theory  d 
transcnidents;  lastly,  book  iv',  divided  into  seven  chapters, 
cmtainB  a  detomuiiatioa  of  the  general  typea  of  equations 
aolvabls  hy  radically  and  a  complete  ^stem  of  daasificatioa 
of  these  Qrpeai  A  gbuice  through  the  index  will  ahow  the 
vast  extent  which  the  theory  has  asaumed,  and  the  form 
of  general  condouona  arrived  at ;  thna,  in  bode  iii,  the 
algcitraical  appUcationa  comprise  Abetian  equations,  equa- 
tiona  of  Oabis;  the  geometrial  ones  cranpiise  Hesse's  eqna* 
tion,  Glebsch's  equations^  linea  en  a  quartic  surface  having 
a  nodal  Uttn,  aingnlar  pmnts  of  Kummer's  surface,  lines  on 
a  cubfa)  snrboa^  proldans  of  contact ;  the  appUcationa  to  the 
theory  of  tranaeendenta  cnupriae  ctrenlar  f  unctiona,  elliptio 
functions  (including  division  and  the  modular  equation), 
jterellipUc  functions,  adntion  of  equations  by  ttaaacen- 
denta.  And  on  this  lut  subject,  solution  of  equationa  by 
transcendents,  we  may  quote  the  reault, — "the  adntion  <rf 
the  general  eqaation  of  an  order  superior  to  five  cannot  be 
made  to  d^md  opon  that  of  the  equations  for  the  division 
of  the  circular  or  elliptic  functions;"  and  again  (but  with 
a  reference  to  a  poesible  case  of  exception),  "  Uie  general 
eqnation  cannot  be  solved  by  aid  of  the  eqnatiooa  which 
give  the  division  of  the  hyperelliptio  functions  into  an  odd 
number  of  narts."  .  c*.) 

EQUITES,  an  order  of  men  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Rome  to  which  there  ia  no  exact  parallel  in  modem  times. 
Their  oripn  goes  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  Boman  history. 
During  the  reign  of  the  kinga  they  appear  to  have  been  of 
noble  birth,  ^e  younger  branches  of  patrician  families.  This 
we  may  infer  from  the  statement  «f  Polybius  (vi,  20),  that 
the  knights  now  are  chosen  according  to  fortune, — evidently 
intimating  that  their  sdection  had  previously  depended  on  a 
different  principle.  Ttomulus  is  said  to  have  divided  them 
into  three  centuries  or  "hundreds,"  each  century  being 
choeen  from  one  of  the  three  old  Roman  tribes,  the  Ramnee, 
Tities,  and  Luceres.  Both  Tullus  Hoatilias  and  Tarquiniua 
added  to  their  number ;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  waa 
Serrius  Tollius  (676  B.&)  who  first  organized  them  into 
a  distinct  body,  and  compelled  the  state  to  contribute 
annually  to  their  maintenance.  It  is  difficult  to  percwve 
in  what  way  we  are  to  explain  the  stetement  of  Livy 
(L  43),  that  ten  thousand  pounds  oif  brasa  were  given  to 
each  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,— an  enormous  aum 
when  compared  with  that  at  which  oxen  and  sheep  were 
rated  in  the  table  of  penaltiea.  Every  eques,  of  course,  waa 
bound  to  be  provided  with  a  good  horse,  and  he  may  have 
been  obliged  to  replace  it  if  lost  through  any  casudty  inwar. 
Its  accoutrements,  too,  and  a  slave  to  take  charge  M  i^ 
were  possibly  all  included  in  the  aum.  But  whether, 
when  the  censor  ordered  the  knight  to  adl  hia  hone,  it 
was  the  intention  that  the  outfit  nuMiey  should  be  refunded 
to  the  ateto,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Livy 
tolls  us  also  that  the  <b>  hanUariim  or  barUy-money  anp* 
plied  to  each  knight  for  the  maintenance  cf  his  hnae  was 
obtained  by  a  tax  on  widow*  and  mpbaim.  Tbk  certainly, 
sounds  strange,  for  it  seems  ioconceivaUe  that_  there 
should  have  been  ntdi  a  large  number  of  ridi  widow* ; 
and  eveu  though  the  wud  vidma  i*  explained  to  mean 
every  single  woman,  maiden  a* wen**  widow, the dil^^ 
stillremaini.  BefQodtheAonlsanwn thekni^ now^ 
nop*,.  Digitized  by  ViOOgK 
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In  400  B.a,  daring  Ute  nege  of  Teii»  on  acconot  at  the 
mnt  of  soffioient  ca^Iiy,  those  frho  poueaaed  the  tequiaite 
fortona  offered  to  provide  hoisea  at  their  own  expense. 
These  new  eqnites,  dlstiogaished  aa  egvita  equo  prufoto.  In 
oppoaition  to  the  eguita  «qvo  puhlieOf  received  r^;alar  pay, 
Mt^  at  by  tiie  Tei7  circatDstanoea  fA  their  origin  they  had 
nnthw  hone*inoae]r  {m  afuwfn)  nor  barley-nuxiey  {m 
kardeariumX,  tiiay  fonned  a  distinct  body  from  the  old 
fqaitea,  and  had  no  ahare  in  any  of  their  peooliar  privilegea. 
Ia  303  B.a  the  canion  Q.  Falaiw  and  F.  becius  eBtabUshed 
« law  by  wbii^  it  waa  wdainedthat  ereiy  fifth  year  a  pro- 
ceaiion  of  tiie  eqnitea  ahonld  take  plaoe^  and  that  those 
who  had  mlsoondnctcd  themselraa  ahoold  be  d^raded 
f  nm  their  rank.  The  prooeanon  {oquitum  tnuuvteiio)  took 
place  every  year  on  the  Ifith  irf  Jnly  {i^but  Qwntuibiu), 
iha  anniTereary  of  the  battle  of  luce  BagiUnB.  The 
kniglita  in  fnll  equipment  xode  from  the  Tain|ile  of  H<moiir 
tn  the  aontii  of  the  dty  AnM^  the  Pmrta  Capena  and 
ODwarda  pait  tba  tenple  oi  Carter  and  FOlliix  Uurangh  the 
Fonim  to  the  CapitoL  Their  npka  vera  purged  ^  the 
xmoMofo,  befove  whom  th^  filed  part  oa  ioM.  U  flia 
cenaor  had  no  fonlt  to  find,  he  aaid  to  the  eqnea^  tradue 
f^HKfli,  lead  on  your  hoiaa ;  bat  if  he  waa  dinatbSed  he 
aaid,  vende  tguum,  aeOyour  horse,  and  the  eqnes  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  ordw.  'Au  review  bore  the  name  of  tquitum 
rwffnitia,  or,  as  Ae  Greek  writeia  tranalate  it,  iwvtar 
iwhictAt^  The  oqnitaa  erideatly  aoon  became  a  very  power- 
fnl  body  in  the  atate ;  yet  in  186  B.G,  «e  find  it  allowed 
aa  a  reward  to  P.  iEbatioa  tbat  the  eenaw  ahonld  not 
aaugn  bim  a  pablie  hone,  and  thereby  oompel  him  to 
aerve  aa  an  eqnea  against  bia  will,  {ffoving  that  the 
dntjea  moat  have  been  bnrdenaome  and  regard^  by  many 
with  distastai  In  the  later  period  of  the  republic  the  eqnitee 
increased  in  power  and  consequence,  and  at  the  same 
time  gradually  ceased  .altogether  to  be  what  their  name 
impU^  the  military  service  which  they  had  fonnerly 
rendered  beiog  now  obtained  from  alliea  and  aoziliariea. 
To  be  an  equea  came  to  meaii  simply  that  a  man  was  pcA- 
sessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  without  belonging  to 
the  aeni^orial  order.  The  judicial  fuDctions  were  truisferred 
from  tiie  senate  to  the  body  of  equity  by  the  Sempronian 
law,  passed  by  O.  Gracchus  about  123  B.a.;  and  a  abort 
time  afterwards  they  beoame  the  farmers  ot  the  pnUie 
revenues,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  amass  immense 
richea.  They  were  deprive^  of  their  judicial  powers  by 
Snlla ;  but  they  now  posaeBsed  too  mu^  influence  in  the 
atate  to  be  exuuded  from  the  higher  and  more  dignified 
offices.  After  his  death  they  were  admitted  to  their 
former  power,  which,  however,  they  shared  with  the  senate. 
Towarda  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  emperors, 
the  fortune  requisite  for  an  eques  seems  to  have  been  four 
hundred  sestertia,  equal  to  about  £3230  of  our  money; 
and  even  at  this  time  knights'  horses  ware  furnished  by  the 
state,  as  we  find  by  auoient  inscriptions  of  that  period. 

The  equitea,  who  still  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  adhered 
for  the  moat  part  to  the  use  of  the  simple  iron  ring,  had 
before  the  time  of  Pliny  obtained  Ihe  right  of  wearing  the 
golden  ring  formerly  distioctive  of  the  senatorial  order. 
Their  dress  was  a  tunic  with  a  narrow  purple  stripe  {tunica 
mffustielana)t  in  contrast  to  the  senatorial  tunie  with  a 
broad  stripe  (tunitsa  UUuiavia),  In  67  B.a  a  peculiar 
privilege  vras  granted  them  by  the  Bosdan  law  (lex  Roteia 
iheairciu),  which  reserved  fourteen  rows  in  the  theatre 
■behind  the  senatorial  benches  for  their  exclusive  use. 

Under  the  empire  appears  a  class  of  equites  distinguished 
as '  Mg%daret  Augnuti  imperatorit,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  debate.  The  epithet  »ingulari$  is  by 
some  suppoaed  to  refer  to  their  possession  of  a  single 
horae,  and  others  it 'is  regarded  aa  indicative  of  their 
aingolar  rank  j  but  Henten  ezplaina  it  as  equivalent  to 
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paHicvlaria^  because  they  were  attached  to  the  servioe  el 
an  individual  They  formed  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  the 
emperor,  were  etatioued  in  Borne,  and  only  under  peealiar 
cironmstanoee  wne  called  to  serve  outside  of  the  d^. 
lliey  appear  to  have  consisted  largely  of  foreigners,  men 
espedaUy  from  the  north  of  Europe :  the  names  cf  Qei^ 
mans,  B^vians,  Frisians,  Frisssvonians,  Britons,  Halvetisu^ 
DaWtians,  Beeaians,  Thraciana,  Bhetian^  Pannooiana, 
frequently  ocoor.  A  considerable  number  are  evtdoitly 
freedmen  who  have  adt^ted  the  name  of  the  rei^riag 
f  mperor  on  thehr  entisnoa  into  his  aervioe;  bat  the  advan* 
tagea  ctf  the  poaitioii  also  attracted  not  a  bwof  tteBomsn 
dtiaeaa.  At  what  time  die  cwpa  waa  eataUiahed  is  w> 
known :  Hemen  thinks  it  waa  b^  me  <tf  the  Fkviaa 
emperors,  aa  there  ia  no  mention  of  them  noder,tha  JaBu 
and  C^ndiaa  families  but  they  were  oertainhr  ia  enstsDH 
under  Ti^an.  They  disappear  in  the  reign  of  Co—tMitiaa 
llieir  lehtkn  to  the  anziUarieB  waa  nmuar  to  that  of  flw 
pmtoriaiia  to  the  Bonaa  army  proper.  TUkvy  vnce  mukf 
the  command  of  the  [Kefecba  of  the  pnatorinm,  end  oeeft- 
med  two  camps  in  the  d^,— «ie  <a  iriddi  waa  at  Ttee 
Pignattara,  where  their  monuments  are  frequeotty  fomid. 

Sm  Mftdrig,  "  De  loco  aoeronii  In  Libra  IT.  ds  S^pabDc^'  fa 
Ojmtaila  Acadgmiea,  vol.  L,  ISSO;  Uahlert,  Di  tguttOn  Ammd*, 
Hild.1880;  JUrqurd^  Eiab>riaiquiiumRmanoniR,'iiB^\W-, 
Zampt,  UAtr  den  rOmiKh4»  .A£U»rite«<L  Berlin,  18«;  HtuBD. 
"  Sogll  aqaitl  aliiaclul  degl'  Impentoii  Romuii,"  is  UmmU  iilf 
InMU.  diCorr.  Jreh.  di  Soma,  1660;  Qomottt,  LetdUKUimnnmaim 
depuii  Jbrnului  jtuqu^A  Galba,  1854  ;  Belot,  Bid.  da  dmalitn 
romaiiu  d^mii  U  tmtpt  da  roit  Jvtju'  au  Umjm  dta  Ortugum,  1H7, 
and  jffiA  tin  eJUt.  ron.  dtpuU  U  tenpt  dm  Qraoftm  puf^k  Is 
diviaiom  d»  Fmpirt  romain,  187S ;  Bansay,  Jf—waf  ^  Mmm 
AidifititUi,  lOth  sdition,  187«. 

EQUITY  in  its  moet  general  sense  meaoa  jnatiee ;  in  its 
most  technical  sense  it  means  a  ayatem  of  hw,  or  a  body 
fA  connected  Iwal  principles,  which  have  anpezseded  sr 
supplemented  the  common  law  on  the  groond  of  thw 
intrmdo  enperbrity.  Aristotle  {Bthiea^  bk.  v.  c  10)  defioei 
equity  as  a  better  sort  of  justice,  whidi  corrects  kgid 
justice  where  the  latter  errs  throu^  being  expressed  io  a 
universal  form  and  not  taking  account  of  particular  casta 
When  the  law  speaks  univemlly,  and  scmething  happeaa 
which  is  not  according  to  the  common  coorae  of  evsnta, 
it  is  right  that  the  law  diould  be  modified  in  its  ^^ilioaUoB 
to  that  particular  case,  aa  the  lawgivw  himself  would  have 
done,  if  the  case  had  been  present  to  his  mind.  Aoeord- 
iogly  the  equitable  man  ({vMunjc)  is  he  who  does  not  posh 
the  law  to  its  extreme,  but,  having  legal  jnstioe  on  hts  aide, 
is  disposed  to  make  allowances.  Equity  as  thoa  described 
would  oorreepond  rather  to  the  judid^  discretica  which 
modifies  the  administration  of  the  law  than  to  the 
antagonistic  system  which  daims  to  auperaede  the  law. 

The  part  played  by  equity  in  the  develoimeDt  oi  lav 
is  admirably  Illustrated  in  the  well-known  work  of  Sir 
Ewiry  Maine  on  Ancient  Lav.  Poaitive  law,  at  least  ia 
progressive  sodeties,  is  constantly  tending  to  fall  behind 
public  opinion,  and  tiie  expedients  adopted  {•v  bringing  it 
into  harmony  therewith  are  three,  viz.,  legal  fictions,  equity, 
and  statutory  legislation.  Equi^  here  ia  defined  to  mesa 
"  any  body  of  rules  existing  by  tiie  aide  of  the  original 
civil  law,  foanded  on  distinct  piindple^  and  '^^?w^i^^g 
iocidentaUy  to  supersede  the  dvil  law  in  virtue  of  a  aimarior 
sanctity  inhere^it  in  those  prindplea''  It  ia  thna  dimnet 
from  legal  fiction,  by  which  a  new  mle  ia  intiodMsd 
eurreptitiously,  and  under  the  pretence  that  no  chai^  has 
been  made  in  the  law,  and  from  statutory  lefpslatu^ii 
which  -the  obligatory  force  of  the  rule  is  not  euppossd  to 
depend  upon  its  intrinsic  fitness.  The  sonroe  of  Bdmaa- 
equity  was  the  fertile  theory  of  natural  law,  or  Ae  bw 
common  to  all  nationa.  Even  in  the  Inattatea  <i  Jaatniisa> 
the  distinction  is  carnally  drawn  ia  the  kwa  ef  a  cawfeT. 
between  thoae  which  are  peculiar  to  itael^a^  tfiaee  iMtk 
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I  atanX  reason  appaati  for  all  mankind.  The  omBexiou 
m  Bonan  law  Mw«en  th«  ideas  of  aqoi^*  aatni^  nataral 
kw,  aad  tli6  law  common  to  all  nation^  and  tho  influence 
of  the  Stdcal  philoenAj  oa  dmr  denlo^nent^  are 
hSj  diKoned  in  tlw  third  chapter  ol  the  work  we  have 
nl^TBd  tob  The  bgen<7'  bj  whuh  these  principles  were 
iotrodneed  wis  tiw  edicta  of  the  prstor,  an  annoal  procla- 
■itioa  acting  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  magutmte 
jatanded  to  administer  the  law  daring  his  ^ear  of  oflSc& 
Isch  ■acesBsiTe  pmtor  adcwtad  the  ediot  of  his  i>rede- 
easMTf  and  added  new  equitaUe  rules  of  hia  own,  until  the 
feriher  growth  of  the  irr^^nlar  oode  was  stopped  hj  the 
FBBtor  Sahius  Jolianus  in  the  i^gn  of  Hadrian. 

Tin  place  of  the  pnetor  was  oocaped  in  En^ish  juiis- 
ynidenee  by  the  lord  high  chancelloft  The  real  beginning 
if  English  equi^  is  to  be  found  in  the  qustom  of  hsnding 

;  em  to  that  officer,  for  a^judicatioD,  ih»  complainta  whi<£ 
wsn  addressed  to  tte  fci^^  mying  for  remedies  b^ond 
the  nach  of  the  common  law.  Orsr  and  above  the 
asthori^  delected  to  the  ordinanr  councils  or  courts,  a 
nsarre  of  ju£<nal  power  ma  buieved  to  reside  in  tiie 
kii^  whioh  was  invoked  aa  of  grace  tiie  suitors  who 
esud  not  obtain  relief  from  any  infonor  tribunal   To  the 

i  ihaDcaDor,  as  alraac^  the  head  cl  the  judicial  ifTStem,  these 
petitioas  vere  referred,  sltiiongh  he  was  not  at  first  thf 

;  edf  officer  through  whom  the  prerogative  of  grace  was 
a^ministeTed.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III  the  equitable 
^nisdietioii  of  the  court  appears  to  have  been  established. 
For  soma  aoooun^  of  this  tribonal  see  Cbamouy  and 
Obavckliok.  Its  constitutional  origin  was  analogous  to 
tlut  of  Uie  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  of  BeQueets.  The 
htt«r,  in  fact,  was  a  minor  court  of  equity  attached  to  the 
lord  privy  seal  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  to  the 
^QcelloT.  The  successful  assumption  of  extraordinary  or 
equitable  jurisdiction  by  the  cbanceUor  caused  similar  pre- 

I  taaions  to  be  made  by  other  officers  and  courta.  "  Not 
«afy  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  whose  functions  were  in 
a  peculiar  manner  connected  with  royal  authority,  but  the 
esRutiea  palatine  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Durham,  the 
Court  of  Great  Session  in  WMee,  the  univenities^  the  city 
«f  London,  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  other  places  silently 
SMmied  extraordinary  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  exercised 
lathe  Court  of  Chancery."  Even  private  persons,  lords 
•ed  ladies,  afTected  to  establish  in  their  honours  courts  of 

'  equity. 

Bluish  eqoi^  has  one  marked  historical  peculiarity,  viz., 
tltat  it  established  itself  in  a  set  of  independent  tribunals 
which  remained  in  standing  contrast  to  the  ordinary  courts 
for  many  hundred  years.  In  Roman  law  the  judge  gave 
the  preference  to  the  equitable  rule ;  in  Engluh  htw  the 
iqnitable  rule  iras  enforced  by  a  distinct  set  of  jndges. 
Om  cause  of  this  separation  was  the  rigid  adherence  to 
precedent  on  the  part  of  the  commoD  law  oonrta.  Another 
*M  the  jealousy  prevailing  in  England  against  the 

C'plet  of  the  Roman  law  on  idiich  Eo^ish  eqoify  to  a 
extent  was  founded. 
When  a  case  of  prerogative  was  referred  to  the  chancellor 
hi  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  be  was  required  to  grant  such 
nmedy  as  should  be  consonant  to  honesty  {honatat}.  And 
hmesty,  conscience,  and  equity  were  said  to  be  the  funda- 
mattl  principles  of  the  court  The  early  chancellors  were 
•odeiiaBtics,  and  under  their  influence  not  only  moral  prin- 
riplas,  where  these  were  not  regarded  by  the  common  Jaw, 
bnt  also  the  equitable  principles  of  the  Roman  law  were  in- 
tnduoed  into  English  juriBprudenoa  BetweMi  this  point 
•ad  the  time  when  equi^  became  settled  as  a  portion  of 
the  Isgsl  system,  having  fixed  principles  of  its  own,  vsrions 
viswsof  its  nature  seem  to  have  prevailed.  For  a  long  time 
H  was  thnQi^  Uiat  precedents  could  have  no  place  in 
c^y,  inosffluch  as  it  professed  in  each  case  to  do  that 
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which  was  just ;  and  we  And  thia  view  maintained  by  com- 
mon lawyers  after  it  had  been  abandoned  b^  the  professors 
of  equity  themselves.  Mr  Spence,  in  his  book  on  the 
JSquiiaUe  Juritdtction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  quotes  a 
ease  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  in  which  Chief-Justio* 
Vaughan  said : — 

"  I  wonder  to  hear  of  citing  of  prec«dent«  in  matter  of  equity,  fiv 
if  tbers  be  equity  in  a  cue,  that  equity  is  an  oniverMl  tmth,  awl 
there  can  b«  no  precedent  fn  it ;  ao  that  in  any  precedent  that  can 
be  prodneed,  ifit  be  theaamawith  thiaeasi^  tie  reason  and  eqni^ 
ie  the  wma  in  itaalf  ;  and  U  the  precedent  be  not  the  aania  eaae 
with  thia,  it  la  not  to  be  died. ' 

But  the  Lord  Keeper  firidj^nan  answered : — 

"  Certainly  precedenta  are  very  neceaiary  and  useful  to  for  In 
them  we  may  find  the  reaaona  of  the  equity  to  guide  ni,  and  beaides 
the  authori^  of  thoa»who  made  them  u  mncb  to  be  regained.  We 
•hall  auppoae  they  did  it  opon  great  ooosideTatioa  aadwelghing  <A 
the  matter,  and  it  would  be  veiy  stntaga  and  very illif  wa ahonld 
diatorb  and  aet  adde  what  has  bean  ttw  eoana  for  a  long  sariea  of 
times  and  agea." 

Selden's  description  is  wi^known: — Equity  is  a  roguish  < 
tbin^  'TIS  all  one  as  if  they  should  make  the  standard  for 
measure  the  chancellor's  foot"  Lord  Nottingham  in  1676 
reomdled  the  ancient  theory  and  the  established  practice 
bywying  that  the  consdenoe  which  guided  the  court  was 
not  ue  natural  conscience  of  the  man,  bnt  the  dvH  and 
political  conscience  of  the  judge.  The  same  teoden^  of 
equity  to  settle  into  a  system  of  law  is  seen  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  ita  limits—  in  the  fact  that  it  did  not  attempt  in  all 
cases  to  ^ve  a  remedy  when  the  rule  of  the  common  law 
was  contrary  to  justice.  Cases  of  hardship,  which  the  early 
chuicellors  vrould  certainly  have  relieved,  were  passed  over 
by  later  judges,  simply  because  no  precedent  could  be  found 
for  their  intorferenca  The  point  at  which  the  introduction 
of  new  principles  of  equity  finally  stopped  is  fixed  by  Sir 
Henry  Maine  in  the  chancellorship  of  Lord  Eldon,  who  held 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  court  ought  to  be  as  well  settled 
and  made  as  uniform  almost  as  those  of  the  common  law. 
From  that  time  certainly  equify,  like  common  law,  has  pro- 
fessed to  take  ita  principles  wholly  from  recorded  dedsions 
and  statute  law.  The  view  (traceaUe  no  doubt  to  the 
Aristotefian  definition)  that  equity  mitigates  the  hardship 
of  the  law  where  the  law  errs  tiirongh  beti^[  fnuned  m 
nniversals,  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  earlier  writjiig& 
Thus  in  the  Dodor  and  Student  it  is  sud — 

"Law  nalcen  take  heed  to  such  tUaga  aa  may  often  come, 
and  not  to  eraty  particnlar  eaa^  for  they  coeld  not  Hiongh  tber 
would  :  therefor^  in  some  casn  u  la  neceseaiy  to  leave  the  words 
of  the  law  and  fbllow  that  leason  and  jqetiee  xcqnireth,  and  to  that 
iotaut  equity  U  ordained,  that  Is  to  lay,  to  tamper  and  mltigsts  Um 
rigooT  of  the  law. 

And  Lord  Ellesmere  said— 

"  The  canaa  why  there  is  a  Chsnceiy  Is  for  that  men's  actions 
are  ao  diveia  and  infinite  that  It  is  bnpMslble  to  make  any  gasaial 
law  which  shall  aptir  meet  with  evety  pertkmlsr  sot  and  not  bfl  in 
aome  drcninstancea. ' 

Modem  equity,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  does  not  profess 
to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  law,  or  to  correct  the  errors  into 
which  it  falls  by  reason  of  ita  generality. 

To  give  any  account,  even  in  outline,  of  the  subject 
matter  of  equity  within  the  necessary  limita  of  this  paper 
would  be  impossible.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
the  daasification  genendly  adopted  by  text-writers  is  based 
upon  the  relation  of  equity  to  the  common  law,  of  which 
some  explanation  in  given  abovei  Thus  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion is  said  to  be  exclusive,  concurrent,  or  auxiliary.  Eqmty 
has  exeliuive  jurisdiction  when  it  reoognises  righto  which 
are  unknown  to  the  common  law.  'Die  most  important 
example  is  tmsts.  Equity  has  eoneurrent  jurisdiction  in 
cases  when  the  law  recognized  the  ri^t  bid  did  not  give 
adequate  relief  or  did  not  give  rtfief  witlic|^dEnu|r<dL> 
action  or  some  similar  inonve^^d  S^Ul^^dl/^^ 
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oiua^tory  jurisdiction  when  the  machinery  of  the  courta  of 
law  was  unable  to  procure  the  necessary  evidenco. 

"  The  evib  of  thia  double  EysCsm  of  judicature,"  saya  the 
reportof  the  late  Judicature  Commiaeiont  "and  theconfusion 
and  conflict  of  jurisdiction  to  which  it  has  led,  have  been 
long  known  and  acknowledged."  A  partial  attempt  to  meet 
the  difficulty  was  mode  by  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
(passed  after  the  reports  of  commlssioiu  appointed  in  1850 
and  1851),  which  enabled  courts  of  law  and  equity  both  to 
•jcercise  certMU  powers  formerly  peculiar  to  one  or  other  of 
th$m.  A  more  complete  remedy  was  introduced  by  the* 
Judicature  Act,  1873,  which  consolidated  the  courts  ^  law 
and  equity,  and  ordered  that  law  and  equity  should  be  ad- 
ministered concurrently  according  to  the  rules  contained  in 
the  a6th  section  of  the  Act  The  25th  section  lays  down 
certain  legal  principles  in  accordance  with  the  general  inten- 
tion, and  also  declares  that  "  generally  in  all  matters  not 
hereinbefore  particularly  mentioned,  on  which  there  is  any 
conflict  or  variance  between  the  roles  of  equity  and  the 
rules  of  the  comm6n  law  with  refeienoe  to  the  same  matter, 
the  rules  of  equity  shall  prevail"  (s.  s.) 

ERABD,  SiBASTiEN  (1752-1831),  a  manufacturer  of 
musical  instruments,  distinguished  especially  for  the  im- 
proTements  he  made  upon  the  harp  and  tiie  pianoforte, 
was  bom  at  Strasburg  on  the  4th  April  1752,'  While  a 
boy  he  showed  great  aptitude  for  practical  geometry  and 
architectural  drawing,  and  in  the  workshop  of  his  ^her, 
who  was  an  upholsterer,  he  found  opportunity  for  the  early 
exercise  of  his  Mechanical  ingenuity.    When  lie  was  six- 
t^a  his  father  died,  and  he  removed  to  Paris  where  he 
obtained  employment  with  a  harpsichord  maker.    Here  his 
remarkable  constructive  skill,  whQe  it  epeedily  excited  the 
jealousy  of  his  master  and  procured  his  dismissal,  almost 
equally  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  musicians  and  musical 
instrument  makers  of  eminence.    Before  he  was  twenty- 
five  he  set  up  in  buunen  for  himself,  his  first  workshop 
being  a  room  in  the  hotel  of  the  Duchesse  de  Villeroi,  who 
gave  him  warm  encouragement    Under  her  roof  he  con- 
structed in  1780  Us  first  pianoforte,  which  vas  also  one 
vS  the  first  manafactured  in  FranjM^  the  instnimentB  naed 
Dmiou  to  that  period  in  the  honaea  d  the  I^ris  nobility 
having  been  imposed  from  Germany  "nd  England.  When 
heard  in  the  aalon  of  his  patroness,  i  quickly  secured  for 
iti  makes  soch  a  npntation  that  be  was  soon  overwhelmed 
with  commisnoDB.    Finding  assistance  neoeesaty,  he  sent 
for  his  brother,  Jean  Baptiste,  in  eoigoneticm  wlUi  whom 
he  eatabltshed  in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon  in  the  f!auboQig  St 
Germain  a  {nano  manufactory,  which  in  a  few  years 
became  me  «  the  moet  celebrated  in  £un^    On  the 
ontbreak  of  the  Revolntion  he  proceeded  to  London,  where 
he  eatabliahed  a  factory  similar  to  that  in  ^ris.  BiBtnm- 
iog  to  the  Frrach  capital  in  1796,  he  introdaced  soon 
afterwards  grand  pianraortea,  made  in  the  Enj^tsh  fashion, 
with  several  improvements  of  his  own.    In  1808  he  again 
viuted  London,  where,  two  years  later,  he  produced  hia  first 
douUe-morement  harp.    He  had  {NreTioosly  made  various 
improvements  in  the  manafactore  of  harps,  but  the  now 
instrument  was  an  immense  advance  upon  anything  he  had 
before  produced,  and  obtained  such  a  reputation  that  for 
some  time  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  its  manufac- 
tore.    It  has  been  said  that  in  the  yew  following  his 
invenUon  he  made  harps  to  the  value  of  £25,000.  In 
1812  he  returned  to  I^ris,  and  ooutinued  to  devote  him- 
self with  unwearied  industry  and  unfailing  ingenuity  to 
the  farther  perfecting  of  the  two  instruments  with  wluch 
his  name  is  aaeociated.    It  is  needless  to  enumerate  all 
his  improvements,  especially  as  the  more  important  of 
them  must  be  described  in  any  aooonnt  of  the  htrp  and 
piano  respectively.    In  1823  he  <70wned  his  wwk  by 
producing  hie  modd  grand  panofnte  with  tha  doable 


escapement.  The  aotiun  of  -theee  instruments  u  adnuiAly 
adapted  to  convey  every  gradaticm  of  the  player's  touch  to 
the  strings,  and  oa  this  account  they  hare  been  mw^  nod 
by  piamsta  of  eminence.  'Btnd  died  at  Faasy,  oo  the  6th 
August,  1831. 

IBRASMUS,  Dbsidbhiub,  was  bora  at  Rotterdam  oa 
the  night  of  37-8  Octobw,  and  probably  in  ths  yeu 
H66.  The  inscription  on  his  statue,  erected  in  his  nstin 
place  in  162S,  namea  the  year  1467  ;  but  the  epit^ih  ca 
his  tombstone  at  Basel  makes  him  69  at  the  time  of  bit 
death  in  July  1536,  a  reckonii^  which  might  be  oompalible 
with  either  year,  1466  or  1467.  The  latter  year  it  ex- 
cluded by  Erasmus's  own  statements,  whidi,  though  incoo- 
sistent,  agree  on  the  whole  beet  with  ib»  year  U66 
(see  £p.  51,  append.)  His  Other's  Christian  name  «ai 
Gerha^  of  which  Erasmus  is  meant  for  a  Greek,  and 
Desideriua  for  a  Latin,  rendering.  He  had  no  pnpet 
•surname,  not  having  been  bnra  in  wedlock.  His  father 
provided  for  his  eduction  as  long  as  he  Kved,  pladng  bim 
first  as  ohoriater  in  the  cathedral  schod  of  Utredit,  md 
afterwards  removing  him  to  Deventer,  of  which  school  the 
oelebrated  teacher  Alexander  S^pxu  was  at  th&t  time 
master.  But  Ensmoa  was  too  yonng — he  left  DenaUr 
nt  13 — to  have  come  mwdi  under  the  Inabnctian  of  As 
head-master. 

Both  hia  father  and  hia  mother  dying  yoong,  ErsviBi 
was  left  to  the  care  of  three  guardians,  who  endeavoured 
to  force  him  into  a  convent  They  sent  him  for  three 
years  to  a  couventual  preparatory  school  at  Ba■»4^ 
duo  (Hertogenboech^  and  afterwards  so  far  overcame  bit 
resistance  that  he  entered  upon  the  novitiate  in  a  hiwe 
of  the  regular  canons  of  St  Apgustine,  at  Stein,  near  Goeda. 
He  made  bis  profession  here  in  1486,  et  19;  and  «it 
afterwards  ordained  prieat  by  the  bish<^  of  Utmdl 
Erasmoa  had  no  vocation  for  the  devotional  exmsiB  d 
convent  life,  and  was  disgusted  with  the  eorae^  of  tti 
monks, — coarse,  ignorant,  and  il]iterat&  Hia  aqinlioa 
was  to  escape  to  some  nniverutj  where  he  mi^it  italf. 
From  the  very  first,  the  love  of  letters  ma  the  one  n&g 
motive  of  his  life.  An  unexpected  chance  bron^t  him 
ddiverance.  Haazi  de  Bergues,  bishop  of  Cambn;,  teak 
him  to  be  hu  leCTetary,  With  tha  penmemn  of  the  poa 
of  Stein,  and  the  consent  of  the  goieral  of  the  aider  nd 
U  the  ordinary,  the  Inshop  of  Utrecht,  Eiaamm  kft  (ke 
convent  After  a  short  stay  with  hie  new  patron  tie 
bishop  of  Cambray,  and  with  funds  sparing^  sappCei 
by  him,  Erasmus  entwed  the  college  of  Ucmtaigo  u-A« 
university  of  Fans.  Of  the  revolting  eomooqr  of  tiM 
college  in  respect  of  food  and  lodging  ha  has  left  agn^ 
account  in  the  Coiioqitiet  (lethyophagia) :  "I  cairied 
nothing  away  from  i^  "  he  saya,  *<  bat  a  body  infected  vilk 
disease^  and  a  plentifnl  snpply  of  vwn  in."  BabeUii^  U 
will  be  remembered,  has  recwded  a  similar  expetieoca 

To  eke  out  his  scanty  means  be  took  papiU  With  m 
of  these.  Lord  Uonn^oy,  he  came  to  England  ia  1497. 
According  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  spent  three  years,  1497  te 
1499,  in  Oxford.  Many  of  the  bic^praphers  make  himrrtwa 
-to  Paris  in  1498 ;  but  the  dtronology  U  this  part  d 
Erasmus's  life  is  confused.  It  is  certain  that  be  resided 
aome  time  in  Oxford,  having  a  room  in  a  email  AugoathiiiB 
house  called  St  Mary's  College,  In  Kew-inn-hall  Lantt  and 
either  there  or  in  London  maide  the  acqoaintance  of  tiie 
few  Englishmen  who  were  distinguished  for  leamiDfr 
Colet,  Grooyn,  Linocer,  Latimer,  Sixtinos.  In  1499  be 
was  agun  in  Paris,  then  at  Orleans,  then  at  St  Omer's  is 
the  Netherlands,  and  lor  the  next  five  years  he  seemi  t» 
have  been  continuaUy  on  the  move  between  France  and  Hol- 
land, hia  longest  sojourn  being  at  Lonvain.  In  then  jw> 
he  had  a  lurd  atiiig^e  with  povcr^,  supportiDg  hinwlf 
partly  hf  paj^  ptrtfy  bgr  dedicntiona.   He  wnC* 
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Uinnd  a  Latin  oration  on  tKa  occaaioa  of  the  reception 
of  tha  wchdoke  Philip  at  BrasselB  in  1504,  for  which 
Iw  got  ft  handaome  faa.  In  April  1S06  ve  find  him  again 
in  KDgUnd,  fint  in  lAndon,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  More  and  Wariiam,  then  at  Cambridge,  performing 
tba  exettiiea  for  the  ^Tinity  degree,  and  commenciog 
&D.  "The  Athenia  Cantabrigtenaes*  Cooper  make 
Ua  tftke  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  the  nnirersity,  bat  thia 
ia  an  M-mr.  Hia  atay  in  England  waa  not  lon^  aa  ha 
found  opportunity  to  cany  out  a  long  eheriahed  pn^ect  of 
a  journey  to  Italy.  Want  of  fanda  hod  hitherto  been  the 
obitaele  ;  "  I  hare  a  longing  to  Tisit  Italy,"  ha  wrote  in 
1198,  **  but  it  ia  not  easy  to  fly  without  wings.*  He  waa 
engued  to  escort  the  two  aona  of  Baptista  Boyer,  phyudan 
to  Henry  VT£,  aa  far  aa  Bologna.  In  September  1506 
ha  vu  at  TuriOf  and  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  that 
uuTorai^.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1 506-7  at  Bologna, 
where  he  was  witness  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Julius  IL, 
and  where  he  made  acquaintance  with  Faulus  Bombaaina 
aad  Scipio  Carteromachus  (Forteguerra).  Here  he  obtained 
a  papal  dispensation  permitting  htm  to  lay  aside  the  dress 
of  his  order,  though  the  story  of  his  being  mistaken  for 
a  plagae-doetor  in  consequei^  of  wearing  it  is  justly 
diamiaaed  by  Drummond  as  a  pleasant  fictiou.  He  visited 
Tanice^  where  he  stayed  some  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
pasaing  ^rongb  the  press  of  Aldus  a  second  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition  of  hit  Adagio.  Here  he  was  domesti- 
cated in  the  house  of  Asulaaus,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  circle  of  learned  men  who  ware  clustered  round 
the  Aldine  press, — Marcus  Uuaurus,  Aleander,  Baptista 
Egnatiua,  Ac. 

In  1608  he  removed  to  Fadua,  where  he  spent  the 
winter  aa  tutiir  to  Alexander  Stewart,  natural  son  of 
Jamea  IT.,  king  of  Scotland.  Father  and  son  fell  together, 
not  loog  after,  at  Flodden.  In  the  early  spring  of  1509  the 
tutor  and  pupil  removed  to  Siena,  and  from  Siena  Erasmus 
went  on  to  Rom&  As  his  repntatioo  bad  gone  before  him, 
hb  waa  received  wherever  ha  came  with  marks  of  distinc- 
tion. But  be  learnt  nothing  from  intercourse  with  the 
Italian  literati  ;  the  Renaiaaance  had  already  spent  itself, 
and  Eraamns  complains  "  In  Italia  frigent  studia,  ferveat 
He  had  various  offers  of  preferment,  but  a  letter 
from  Lord  Mountjojr  anuonndng  the  death  of  the  king  of 
England,  April  1509,  and  magnifying  the  favourable 
diapoeitioa  of  the  young  sovereign  Henry  TIH  towards 
Erasmus,  and  towards  learning  in  general,  determined 
his  retnm  to  this  country.  From  London,  where  he  was 
the  gneat  of  Thomas  More,  and  where  he  wrote  his 
S»amiHrn  Maria,  he  moved  to  Cambridge,  whithftr  he 
wu  invited  by  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
lodged  in  Queen's  College,  of  which  Fisher  was  president 
By  Fisher's  iatereat,  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret's 
professor  of  divinity,  and  aftorwarda  re^na  reader  of 
Greek.  Frmn  hia  mention  of  the  grammara  of  Chtyaoloras 
and  irf  Oasi  aa  the  text  books  on  which  he  lectured,  it 
■ay  be  inferred  that  the  study  of  Greek  waa  rtill  in  its 
iafliiuiy  in  that  univeraity.  Oibbon'a  sarcasm  that  "  Eras- 
mm  leamed  Greek  at  Oxford  and  tanght  it  at  Cambridge  " 
(ffiiC,  ch.  66)  has  juat  thia  foundation. 

1%6  etipei^  of  theae  diurs  were  small,  and  Ensmus 
lefuaed  to  take  fees  from  tindants  mostly  very  poor.  He 
lived  upon  presenta  ^m  wealthy  ecdeaiastics.  Archbidiop 
VTarham  waa  hia  principal  patron.  Erasmus  says,  "He 
has  given  me  a  living  worth  a  hundred  nobles,  and  changed 
U  at  iny  request  for  a  peasion  of  one  hundred  crowna 
Wiihin  theae  few  yeara  he  has  given  me  more  than  fonr 
haadred  noblea  without  my  asking ;  one  day  he  gave  me 
eoa  hundred  and  fifty.  From  other  bishops  I  have  received 
■on  than  one  hundred.  Lord  Mountjoy  has  appointed 
lao  a  pension  of  one  hondred  crownsL*   He  got  fifteen 


angels  from  Colet  for  a  dedication.  He  says,  in  the 
Cimpeadium  Vitae,  tliat  if  the  promisee  made  to  him  had 
been  performed  he  would  have  passed  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  England.  But  in  thia  he  perhaps  deceived  himself. 
At  this  period  of  his  life,  and  till  he  was  turned  fifty,  the 
agitation  of  locomotion,  new  places,  and  fresh  faces  were 
a  necessity  to  him.  An  over-excited  nervous  sensibility 
waa  at  the  bottom  itf  thia  feverish  restlessness.  In  the 
autnmn  of  1513  he  bade  farewell  to  En^nd,  viaited 
Lord  Monnyoy  at  the  Castle  of  Ham  in  Ficudy,  of  which 
he  was  governor,  and  passed  by  the  Rhine  to  Straabnig, 
Here  he  made  the  aquaintance  of  Wimphelin^  Sebaatiut 
Brant,  and  the  young  Johann  Stnrm.  £te  employed  Ida 
time  on  board  the  tow-boat  by  which  he  leisnrely  ascended 
the  river  in  correcting  hia  "  CtHnmentarii  de  dnplid  eopia," 
for  a  new  edition.  To  Basel,  which  waa  to  be  tba 
home  of  hia  old  age^  he  waa  attracted  hy  the  reputation 
of  its  pressL  But  he  met  with  each  a  hear^  velcraoa 
from  Froben  and  Amerbach,  and  found  so.  agreeable  a 
circle  of  men  of  learning,  that  he  passed  the  whole  winter 
1514-15  here.  The  bidiop  of  Basel,  Christoph  von  Uten- 
heim,  lyas  so  mnch  pleased  with  him  that  he  aonght  to 
domesticate  him  in  his  house;  he  made  the  aci]UuntaDce 
of  Zwingli  and  of  Hana  Holbein,  and  drew  round  hira 
a  circle  of  young  studenta  full  -of  ardonr  for  learning 
and  conseqnentiy  of  admiration  for  Erasmus, — Qlareann% 
(Ecolamp^ius,  Beer,  Myconius,  Sapidus,  and,  above  all, 
Beatua  Rhenanns,  who  became  his  attached  disciple  and 
biographer. 

Though  from  this  time  forward  Basel  became  the  centrS 
of  occupation  and  interest  for  Erasmus,  yet  for  the  next 
seven  yeara  he  was  in  constant  movement,  from  Basel  to 
Flander^  thence  to  England  in  1617,  and  back  again  to 
Basel.  Offers  of  church  preferment  in  various  conntriea 
continued  to  be  made  to  him.  But  hia  drcamstancea  had 
improved  so  much,  by  pensions,  the  presenta  which  were 
showered  upon  him,  and  the  sale  of  hia  books,  that  he  waa 
now  in  a  position  to  refuse  all  proposals  which  would 
have  interfered  with  hia  cherished  independence.  Aware 
how  necessary  it  was,  if  he  would  nuuntain  hia  literary 
BDpremacy,  to  keep  on  good  terma  with  the  powerfql  in 
church  and  state,  and  therefore  cautions  not  to  give 
offence  in  word  or  act,  he  was  yet  most  anxiona  to  avoid 
dependence  on  any  individual  It  suited  him  to  be  alwaya 
competed  for,  and  never  to  sell  himself..  The  general 
ardour  for  the  restoration  of  the  arts  and  of  learning' 
created  an  aristocratic  public,  of  which  Eraamns  waa 
supreme  pootiS;  Luther  spoke  to  the  people  and  the 
ignorant ;  Erasmus  had  the  ear  of  the  educated  daaa.  Hia 
friends  and  admirers  were  distributed  over  all  the  eonnf 
tries  of  Europe,  and  presents  were  otmtinnally  aniviitf  filun 
small  as  wdl  as  graa^  from  a  donation  SCO  florina, 
made  Iqr  Pope  Clement  TIL,  down  to  sweetmeats  and 
comfits  eontribnted  \if  the  nnna  <tf  Cologne  {Ep.  666). 
From  i^lud,  in  particular,  he  eontiaped  to  receive  mp> 
pliea  tA  maiaij.  In  the  laat  year  ot  hia  lif^  Cromwdl 
sent  him  30  angela,  and  Archbishop  Crammer  18.  Thaa^ 
Erasmus  led  a  very  hard-working  and  fir  from  lozaiiona 
life,  and  had  no  extragavant  bwits,  yet  be  could  not  live 
upon  little.  The  excessive  delicacy  of  hia  oonstitution 
exacted  atone  nnosoal  indulgenoea.  He  could  not  bear 
the  iron  atovee  of  Germany,  and  required  an  open  fire- 
place, or  a  porcelain  stove,  in  the  room  in  which  he  worked. 
He  was  afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  obliged  to  be  partteular 
as  to  the  wine  he  drank.  The  white  winea  of  Baden  or 
the  Rhiue  did  not  suit  him ;  he  eoold  only  drink  those  of 
Burgundy  or  Franche-Comti  No  more  acceptable  yn- 
sent  could  be  offered  him  than  a  cask  tA  the  light-red  wine 
of  the  Jura.  He  could  neither  eat  nor  bear  the  smell  of 
fish.   "HishearW"  he  aaid, "  WjfJatholic,  but  his  stoffif^ 
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tnu  LutheraD,"  For  Ms  eonstant.jonmejrs  he  required  two 
horBea,'one  for  himself  and  one  for  his  atteadaot  And 
thoagh  he  was  almost  always  foand  in  liorse-flesh  by  hia 
friends,  the  keep  had_  to  be  paid  for.  For  hia  literary 
labours  and  his  exteosire  correapoodence  ha  required  one 
w  more  amanuenses.  He  often  had  occasion,  on  his  own 
bu  inesSf  or  on  that  of  Froben's  press,  to  send  special 
couriers  to  a  distance,  employing  them  by  the  my  in  col- 
lecting the  bee  gifts  of  his  tributariaa. 
>  Precarious  as  these  means  ttf  snbsistence  seem,  he  pre- 
ferred the  independence  thus  obtained  to  an  assared 
position  which  would  have  iuTolved  oldigationa  to  «  patrtm 
or  profenional  duUea  wbkh  his  weak  health  would  have 
made  onerous.  He  accepted  the  dipUnna  of  D.D.  from  the 
tiieolo^eal  focnity  at  Lohvain,  but  declined  an  offered 
protBSSorsfaip,  saying  "he  did  not  like  teaching."  Tha 
duke  of  Bavaria  offered  to  meet  this  objection  by  dispens- 
ing with  teaching  if  he  would  only  reside,  and  wonU  hare 
named  him  «n  these  terms  to  a  chair  in  his  new  univeraity 
of  Insdstadt,  with  a  saloiy  of  SOO  dnc^  and  the  rever- 
uon  of  one  or  more  prebendal  atUla  The  aiehdnke  Ferdi- 
nand offered  a  pension  of  100  florins^  if  he  would  only 
come  to  reside  at  Vienna.  Adrian  YL  offered  him  a 
deanery  {Sp.  859 J,  but  the  offer  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
possible  and  oot  an  actual  deanery.  Offers^  flattering  but 
■equally  Tague,  were  made  from  France  on  the  part  of 
the  bi^p  of  Bayenx,  and  even  of  Francis  L  "luvitor 
amplissimis  conditionibus;  offenintur  dignitates  et  episcopfr- 
tus;  rexeB8emsijuveniseBsem"(£)?.735}.  Erasmus  declined 
all,  and  about  the  end  of  the  year  1520  settled  permanently 
at  Basel,  in  the  capacity  of  general  editor  and  literary 
advisei'  of  Froben's  press.  He  bad  a  house  of  his  own  in 
LouTiun,  and  as  a  subject  of  the  emperor,  and  attached 
to  his  court  by  a  pension,  it  would  havo  been  conveaient 
to  him  to  have  fixed  hia  residence  there.  But  the  bigotry 
iA  the  Flemish  clergy,  aod  the  monkish  atmoepbere  of  the 
university  of  Louvain,  overmu  with  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
d3can3,  united  for  once  in  their  enmity  to  the  new  classical 
learning,  iaclined  Erasmus  to  seek  a  more  congenial  home 
in  Basel  Here  a  frear  spirit  reigned,  and  here  he  had 
already  formed  several  fast  friendships.  But  that  which 
had  moat  influence  upon  his  choice  was  the  fact  tiiat  Basel 
had  been  made,  by  two  enterprising  publishers,  Frobea 
and  Johann  Amerbach,  the  centre  of  the  German  book- 
trade.  The  arrival  of  Erasmus  was  an  event  in  Basel. 
He  had  a  public  reception,  and  received  addresses  on  the 
part  of  the  bishop  and  clugy,  the  municipality,'  and  the 
university.  But  to  Frobeu  his  arrival  was  the  advent  of 
the  very  man  whom  he  had  long  wanted.  Froben's  entor- 
prlse,  united  with  Erasmus's  editorial  skill,  raised  the  press 
of  Basel,  for  a  time,  to  be  the  most  important  in  Europe. 
The  death  of  Froben  in  1527,  the  final  separation  of  Basel 
from  the  empire,  the  wreck  of  learning  in  the  religious 
disputes,  and  the  cheap  paper  and  scamped  work 'of  the 
Frankfort  presses,  gradually  withdrew  the  trade  from 
Basel  But  during  the  eight  years  of  Erasmus's  co-opera- 
tion the  Froben  press  took  the  lead  of  all  the  presses  in 
Europe,  both  in  Uie  standard  value  of  the  works  published 
and  in  style  of  typ(^[n^)hical  execution.  I^e  some  other 
publiidiers  who  prefwred  reputation  to  returns  in  money, 
Froben  died  poor,  and  his  impressions  never  reached  the 
«pIendonr  afterwards  attuned  by  those  of  the  Estiennes,  or 
<^  Flantin.  The  series  of  the  Fathers  alone  contains  Jerome 
<1616-18),pyprian(1530),P8eudo-AmobiuB(1522),Athan- 
asina  (Latin,  1522),  Hilarius  (1923),  Irenaeus  (Latin,  1526), 
Ambrose  (lJf27^  Augustine  (1528),  Epipfaanius  (1529^ 
Chrysoetoa  on  St  Matthew  (Latin,  1530;,  Basil  (Greek, 
1633,  the  fint  Greek  author  printed  In  Qermany)^  and 
Origen  (Latin,  1536).  Is  these  editions,  partly  texts, 
tzsaditioufc  it  is  imnoauble  to  determine  the  respee- 


tive  shares  of  Erasmus  and  his  many  helpen.  Tt» 
prefaces  and  dedications  are  all  written  by  him,  and  some 
of  them,  as  that  to  the  Hilarius,  are  of  importance  for  the 
history  as  well  of  the  times  as  of  Erasmus  himsell  Of 
his  most  important  edition,  that  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  something  will  be  said  further  <m. 

In  this  "miU,"  as  he  calls  it,  Erasmus  continued  to 
grind  for  eight  years,  from  his  53rd  to  his  61st  year, 
getting  through  in  that  time  an  amount  of  literary  laboor 
to  which  most  men  in  robust  health  would  scarcely  hare 
proved  equal  Besides  his  woric  as  editor,  be  was  alvayi 
writing  Mmself  some  book  or  pamphlet  called  fn  by  the 
event  of  the  day,  some  general  fray  in  wWh  he  was  com- 
pelled to  miogle,  or  some  petsooal  assault  wfatdi  it  was 
necessary  to  repel  He  was  himself  painfully  consciotts 
how  much  his  reputatim  as  a  writer  woa  damaged  liy 
this  extempore  prodoction.  "  An  anthor,"  he  says, "  dwold 
handle  with  deliberate  care  the  aul^eet  whidi  he  haa 
selected,  should  keep  his  work  long  by  him  and  ntooA  it 
many  times  before  it  sees  the  HffA.  These  tiungi  it  bss 
never  been  my  good  ftntnna  to  be  aUe  to  do.  Aeodent 
has  determined  my  subject  fn  ma.  I  have  written  on 
without  stopping  and  published  with  such  piedpitation 
that  changed  cironmataacee  have  oftn  '^j^'V^  eBtirs 
re-writing  in  tho  second  edition'  {Bp^  ad  S^dim.).  Ha 
was  Uie  objeet  of  those  soUcitsti^  which  olwi^i  bent 
the  anthor  whose  name  upon  Ihe  title  pogp  assorH  tha 
sale  of  a  book.  Ho  was  besieged  for  dedicationB,  and  it 
every  dedication  meant  a  present  [noportioned  to  tlw  d^ 
cumstances  of  the  dedicatee,  there  was  a  natural  tempta- 
tion to  be  lavish  of  thorn.  Add  to  this  a  correspondeoee 
BO  extensive  as  to  require  him  at  timca  to  write  foty 
letters  in  one  day.  I  receive  ddily,"  he  writes,  "  letten 
from  remote  parts,  from  kings,  prince^  prelates,  and  men 
of  learning  and  even  from  persons  of  whose  existaoee  I 
was  iguoraDt"  His  day  was  thus  one  of  incessant  mental 
activity,  and  he  had  acquired  the  power  of  working  with 
such  rapidity  that  J.  C.  Scaliger,  one  of  his  detractory 
says  (OraL  2  pro  Ocerone)  that  he  had  been  told  by  Aldni 
that  Erasmus  did  more  work  in  one  day  than  others  did 
in  two.  Under  the  heading  "  Herculei  Laboree,"  in  Tkt 
Adagio,  he  hints  at  the  immense  labour  which  this  com- 
pilation had  coat  him.  But  hard  work  was  so  far  fran 
breeding  a  distaste  for  his  Occupation,  that  reading  sod 
writing  grew  ever  more  delightful  to  him  (literarum  osai- 
duitas  non  modo  mihi  faatidlum  non  parit,  sed  volnptatem; 
crescit  scribendo  scribendi  studium). 

In.lS27  Johann  Froben  died,  and  the  disturbances  tt 
Basel,  occasioned  by  the  tealots  for  the  religions  revolution 
which  was  in  progress  throughout  Switzerland,  b^sn  to 
make  Erasmus  desirous  of  flanging,  his  residence.  He 
selected  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  as  a  city  which  was 
still  in  tfae  dominion  of  the  emperor,  and  was  free  from 
religious  dissenaion.  Thither  he  removed  in  April  1B29. 
He  was  received  with  public  marks  of  respect  bj  the 
authorities,  who  granted  him  the  use  an  nnflrahed 
rftaidence  which  had  been  begun  to  be  built  for  the  hte 
emperor  Maximilian.  Erasmus  proposed  only  to  nniin 
at  Frabntgfw  a  few  months,  but  found  the  place  so  enited 
to  hia  habits  that  he  bon^t  a  house  of  hia  own,  ud 
remained  there  six  years.  A  derin  for  diange  of  air— 
fsni»ed  Freiburg  was  damp, — rumours  of  a*  new  war  with 
France,  and  the  notessity  of  seeing  hia  Bedetiadtt  throng 
the  press,  took  him  back  to  Basel  in  1535.  Be  hved  nov 
a  very  retired  life,  and  saw  only  a  small  circle  of  intiBsts 
f  rieodi.  It  was  now  that  a  Isat  attempt  waa  made  1^  tt* 
papal  court  to  enlist  him  in  some  pnblie  way  against  ths 
R^ormation.  On  the  election  <A  Paul  III.  in  1SS4,  he 
bad,  as  usual,  sent  the  new  pfm^congntulatoiy  letter. 
After  his  arrival  In  BlpbjlObreW0<D^W^a^ 
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logatker  with  the  Qominatioii  to  the  deanery  of 
r,  the  income  of  which  was  reckoned  at  1500 
ThU  noQunalion  was  accompanied  with  an  intima- 
more  was  in  store  for  him,  and  that  steps  wonld 
I  to  provide  for  him  the  income,  viz.,  3000  ducata, 
ks  necessary  to  quali^  for  tiie  cardinal's  hat  But 
was  even  less  dbposed  now  than  he  had  heen 
•  barter  hia  reputation  for  honours.  His  health 
en  for  aome  years  gradually  declining,  and  disease 
ibipe  of  gout  gaining  upon  him.  In  the  winter  of 
S,  he  was  confined  entirely  to  his  chamber,  many 
>  his  bed.  lliongh  thus  afflicted  he  never  ceased 
frnry  activity,  dictating  his  tract  On  the  Purity 
'Church,  and  revising  the  sheets  of  a  translation  of 
rWch  was  passing  through  Froben'a  press.  His 
is  dated  28th  June  1636,  and  snbacrtbed  "Erao. 
1  mano.'  "  I  have  never  been  so  ill  in  my  life 
I  am  now, — for  many  days  unable  even  to  read." 
setting  in  carried  him  off  12th  July  1536,  in 
year. 

will,  now  preserved  in  the  library  at  Basel,  he 
ho  had  to  leave,  with  the  exception  of  some 
to  Boniface  Amerbach,  Jobann  Froben'a  son-tn- 
Jy  for  himself,  partly  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
and  infirm,  or  to  be  spent  in  portioningyoung 
in  educating  young  men'  of  promise.    He  left 
he  usual  legacies  for  masses  or  other  clerical  pnr 
ad  was  not  attended  by  any  priest  or  confessor  b 
[moments. 

los's  features  are  familiar  to  all,  from  Holbein's 
[irtrsils  or  their  copies.  Beatua  Bhenanus,**  Summns 
[ohaetvator,"  as  he  is  called  by  X)o  Thou,  describes 
thus  : — "  In  stature  not  tall,  bnt  not  noticeably 
figure  well  built  and  graceful ;  of  an  extremely 
constitntioo,  sensitive  to  the  slightest  changes  of 
>od,  or  drink.    After  middle  life  be  suffered  from 
not  to  mention  the  common  plague  of  studious 
irritable  mucous  membrane.    His  complexion  was 
blue  eyaa,  and  yellowish  hair,    llioogh  his 
reftk,  his  enunciation  was  distinct;  the  exprea- 
I  fkoa  cheerful;  his  manner  and  conveniation 
atfable,  even  charming."   It  was  this  delicacy  of 
and  not  pampered  appetite,  that  made  him  loathe 
b«  faatidioos  ■»  to  hu  win&    His  highly  nervous 
ade  his  feelings  acute,  and  his  brain  inces- 
in.    Through  his  ready  sympathy  with  all  forms 
ohuacter,  bis  attention  was  always  alive.  The 
>TMDent  of  his  spirit  spent  itself,  not  in  following 
truns  of  thought,  but  ia  outward  observation, 
s  ever  less  introspective,  and  though  he  talks 
himself,  his  ^tism  is  the  genial  egotism  which 
worid  into  its  confidence,  not*  the  selfish  egotism 
DO  interest  but  in  Its  own  woes.    He  says  of 
and  justly,  "  that  be  was  incapable  of  dissimuU- 
1 153).    There  is  nothing  behind,  no  poee^  no 
It  may  be  jaid  of  his  letten  that  in  them 
vita  senis."   Hia  nature  was  flexible  without 
ly  weak.    He  has  many  mooda  and  each  mood 
itM^  in  turn  on  his  words.   Hanoe,  on  a  supetfloial 
lus  is  set  down  as  the  noet  inconsLstbat  of 
acquaintance  makea  lU  feel  a  unity  of 
ladertying  this  ansceptibility  to  the  improssioos 
His  seeming  inconsistsncles  are  reconciled 
not  by  •  formula  of  the  intellect^  but  by 
k^'Cidedaeaa  (tf  a  highly  impressible  nature.    In  th« 
Niaard,  Erasmus  was  one  of  those  "  dont  la  gloira 
,  twnrniTp  eomprendre,  et  d'afKnuer  pott." 

t^wanasB  to  every  vibration  of  the  environ- 

 I  key  to  an  Enamiu's  acts  and  words,  and  among 

th»  wUdl*  attitndo  which  he  took  op  towards  the 


great  re^ons  eonfliet  of  hia  tiffl&  The  reproadiM  of 
party  assuled  him  in  his  life-time,  and  have  continued  to 
be  heaped  upon  hia  memory.  He  waa  loudly  accused  by 
the  Catholics  of  coUnsion  with  the  enenuea  of  the  faith. 
His  powerful  friends,  the  pope,  Woboy,  Heniy  VXIt,  the 
emperor,  called  upon  him  to  declare  against  Luther. 
Theological  historiana  from  that  time  fonnud  have  per- 
petuated the  indictment  that  frasmns  aided-with  neioiw 
party  in  the  struggle  for  religions  truth.  The  moat 
moderate  form  of  uie  censure  presents  him  in  the  o£oni 
light  of  a  trimmer ;  the  vulgar  and  venomous  aaaailant  is 
sure  that  Erasmus  was  a  Froteatant  at  heart,  but  withheld 
the  avowal  that  he  might  not  forfeit  the  worldly  advaii- 
tages  he  eigoyed  as  a  Catholic  When  by  study  of  his 
writings  we  come  to  know  Erasmus  intimately,  there  is 
revealed  to  tu  one  of  thoaa  natnrea  to  which  partisapahip 
is  an  impossibility.  It  wis  not  timidity  or  wetness 
whjjch  kept  Erasmus  neutral,  but  the  reasonableness  of  hia 
nature.  It  was  not  only  that  his  intellect  revolted  against 
the  narrowness  of  party,  bis  whole  being  repudiated  its 
clamorous  and  vulgar  excesses.  As  he  ItMthed  fish,  so  h«  ■ 
loathed  clerical  faoaticiam.  Himself  a  Catholic  priesi— 
"  the  gloiy  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame " — the  tone 
of  the  orthodox  clergy  was  distasteful  to  him ;  the  ignorant 
hostility  to  classical  learning  which  reigned  in  their  colleges 
and  convents  disgusted  hjm.  In  common  with  all  the 
learned  men  of  his  age,  he  wished  to  see  the  power  of  the 
clergy  broken,  aa  that  of  an  obscurantist  army  arrayed 
against  light.  He  had  employed  all  hia  zesources  of  wit 
and  satire  against  the  prieats  and  monks, -and  the  supers 
stitions  in  which  they  traded,  long  before  Luther's  name 
was  heard  of.  The  motto  which  was  already  current  in 
his  life-time,  "that  Erasmus  laid  the  egg  and  Luther 
hatched  it,"  is  so  far  true,  and  no  more.  Erasmus  would 
have  suppressed  the  monasteriee,  put  an  end  to  the  dominft* 
tion  of  the  clergy,  and  swept  away  scandalous  and  profit* 
able  abuses,  but  to  attack  the  church  or  re-mould  received 
theology  was  far  from  his  thoughts.  And  when  ont  of 
Luthei^B  revolt  there  arose  a  new  fanaticism — that  of  evan- 
gelism, Erasmus  recoiled  from  the  violence  of  the  new 
preachers.  "Is  it  for  this,"  he  writes  to  Melanehthon 
(Ep.  703),  "  that  we  have  shaken  off  bishops  and  parties, 
that  we  may  come  under  the  yoke  of  sncu  mtdmen  as  Otto 
and  Farel  1  Passages  have  been  collected,  and  it  ia  on 
easy  task,  from  the  writings  of  Erasmus  to  prove  that  he 
shared  the  doctrinos  of  the  Reformers.  Passagea  equally 
strong  might  bo  culled  to  show  that  he  repudiated  them. 
The  truth  is  that  theological  questions  iu  themselves  had 
no  attraction  for  him.  And  when  a  theological  position 
waa  emphasixed  by  party  passion  it  became  odious  to  him. 
In  1521  he  writes  {£p.  572)  that  he  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  read  Luther's  pamphlets,  so  offensive  to  his  refined  taato 
waa  their  coarse  vulgarity  and  exaggerated  tone,  as  he 
had  found  on  looking  into  them.  In  the  words  of  Drum- 
mond,  "Erasmus  was  in  his  own  age  the  apostle  of 
common  sense  and  of  rational  religion.  He  did  not  care 
for  dogma,  and  accordingly  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  which 
had  the  consent  of  the  Christian  world,  weie  in  his  eyea 
preferable  to  the  dogmas  of  Protestantism.  ....  From 
the  beginning  to  the  eud  of  his  career  ha  remained  truo 
to  the  purpose  of  his  life,  which  was  to  fight  the  battle  of 
sound  learning  and  plain  common  sense  againat  the  powant 
of  ignorance  and  tuperstitioo,  and  amid  tJl  the  coavulsioos 
of  that  period  he  never  once  lost  his  mental  balance." 

Erasmus  is  accused  of  indiflbrenca.    But  he  waa  far 
from*  indifferent  to  the  progresa  of  the  nvolatim.  Ho 
waa  keenly  alive  to  ita  pemidoiiB  inflnenco  oa  the  cheiiabed 
interest  of  his  life^  the  eansa  of  Isaming.    **  I  jftihor  tii*  I 
evangelica,  because  it  is  through  thBisittiat  tVAnitirtCaQ  L 
averyfthere  declining  and  upon  the  point  of  perishing.'^ 
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Ho  liad  been^nrn  with  &»  atypM  of  the  RenaLssance,  vith 

antidpation  of  a  new  Angustan  age,  and  had  seen  this 
fair  promise  blighted  by  the  irruption  of  a  new  horde  of 
theological  polemios,  worse  than  the  old  scholastics,  inas- 
mach  aa  they  were  revolutionary  instead  of  conservative. 
Eiasmns  never  flouted  at  religion  nor  even  at  theology  as 
each,  but  onij  at  blind  and  intemperate  theologians. 

But-  though  Erasmus  while  laahing  theologians  respected 
theology,  he  did  not  cultivate  iL  Be  barely  acquieeced 
in  church  dogma  without  being  oopipelled  to  investi- 
gate it.  His  miod  hod  no  metaphysical  incliuation ; 
he  was  a  man  of  letters,  with  a  general  teodency  to 
rational  views  on  every  subject  which  came  under  his 
peiL  His  was  not  the  mind  to  originate,  like  Calvin, 
a  new  scbetne  of  Christian  thought  He  is  at  hu  weakest 
in  defending  free  will  against  Luther,  and  indeed  he 
can  hardly  be  said  to  enter  on  the  metaphysical  question. 
He  treats  the  dispxite  entirely  from  the  outside.  It  is  im- 
possible  in  reading  Erasmus  not  to  be  reminded  of  the 
rationalist  of  the  18th  centary.  Erasmos  has  been  called 
the  '*  Voltaire  of  the  Renaissance."  But  there  ia  a  Tast 
differetice  in  the  relations  in  which  they  respectively  stood 
to  the  church  and  to  Christianity.  Vol' aire,  though  he 
did  not  originate,  yet  adapted  a  moral  and  religious  scheme 
which  he  sought ,  to 'aabetitute  tot  the  church  tradition. 
He  waged  war,  not  only  against  the  dergy,  but  against  the 
ahareh  and  it*  aoranignB.  EraAniu  drew  the  line  at  the 
first  o(  tiuMi  He  wsa  not  an  uiUdpaUon  of  the  18^ 
oeuttaty ;  he  was  the  man  <tf  hb  age^  oi  Toltaiie  <tf  his ; 
lihoagh  Eraslnas  did  not  intend  ne  ondonbtedly  shook 
the  ecolesiaatloal  Adifioe  in  all  its  parts;  and,  as  Meldiior 
Adamas  taya  of  him, "  pontiflei  BomaoQ  plus  uoeait  joc&ndo^ 
qoam  Latherus  stomauunda* 

But  it  Erasmus  waa  nnlihe  the  1 8th  century  rationaliBft 
in  that  he  did  not  declare  war  against  the  church,  but 
remained  a  CathioUo  and  mourned  the  disraption,  he  was 
yet  a  true  rationalist  in  prindple.  Tba  princi{^  that 
reason  is  the  one  only  guide  life,  the  aupreme  arbitw  of 
aU  questions^  polities  and  religion  Indoded,  has  its 
earliest  tnd  most  <»mplete  exemplar  in  Erasmus.  He 
does  not  dogmatically  denounce  the  rights  of  reason,  but 
he  practically  wcercises  them.  Along  wiUi  the  charm  of  style, 
the  great  attraction  of  the  writings  of  Erasmus  is  this 
UnconiBcious  freedmii  by  which  they  are  pervaded. 

It  must  ezdte  oar  sarpriee  that  one  who  used  bis  pen 
■0  freely  should  have  eac^ed  the  pains  and  pen^ties  which 
iQTaiiaUj  overtook  minor  offenders  in  the  same  kind. 
For' it  "was  not  only  against  the  clergy  and  Ihe  monks  that 
he  kept  a  ceasue^s  stream  of  aatirio  railleiyj  he  treated 
nobles,  princes,  and  kings,  with  equal  freedom.  No  18th 
century  republican  has  used  strongelr  language  than  has 
this  pensioner  of  Charles  Y.  "  The  people  build  dties, 
princes  pull  them  -  down ;  the  industry  of  the  citizens 
creates  wealth  for  repacious  lords  to  plunder;  plebeian 
msgistrdtes  pass  good  laws  for  kings  to  violate;  the 
people  love  peace,  and  their  mlera  stir  up  wur."  Such 
outbursts  are  frequent  in*  one  of  his  moei  popular  books, 
2Tie  Adagio.  These  freedoms  are  part  cause  of  Erasmus's 
popularity.  He  was  here  in  sympathy  with  the  secret  sore 
of  his  age,  and  gave  utterance  to  what  all  felt  but  none 
dared  to  whisper  but  he.  It  marks  the  diSerence  between 
1S13  and  1669  that,  in  a  reprint  of  the  Julius  Exelutua 

fmbltshed  in  1669  at  Oxforcl,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
save  out  a  sentence  in  whidi  the  writer  or  that  dialogue, 
supposed  by  the  editor  to  be  Erasmus,  OBserts  the  right  of 
states  to  deprive  and  punish  bad  king&  It  is  difGcult  to 
say  to  what  we  are  to  ascribe  his  immnnity  from  painful 
conseqaences.  We  have  to  remember  that  he  was  removed 
from  the  scene  early  (1C36)  in  tfae  reaction,  before  force  was 
folly  vginised  iac  the  suppreMion  of  the  reTdAtion.  And 


his  popular  works,  Tha  Adagta  (1500),  TKe  CoHofmtt 
(1521),  had  establkhed  themselves  as  standard  hotAa  ia 
the  more  easy  going  age,  when  power,  aeccre  in  ita  tiD> 
challenged  strength,  could  afford  tolan^  with  the  laughers 
at  itself.  At  the  date  of  his  death  (1536),  the  Catholic 
revival,  with  its  fell  autjpathy  to  art  and  letters;  was  only 
in  its  infanby ;  and  when  times  became  dangerons,  Erasmus 
cautiously  declined  to  venture  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
empire,  refusing  repeated  invitations  to  Italy  and  to 
France.  "  I  hsid  thought  of  going  to  Besan^on,"  he  said, 
"  ne  non  essem  in  ditione  Cnwris  "  (Ep.  1 299).  •  In  Italy  a 
Bembo  and  a  Sddoleto  wrote  a  poror  Latin  th&a  Erasmo^ 
but  contented  themselves  with  pretty  phrase*,  and  were 
careful  to  touch  no  living  chord  of  feeling.  In  France  it 
was  necessary  for  a  Rabelais  to  hide  his  free-thinking 
under  a  disguise  of  revolting  and  nnintelligible  jaigoo.  ft 
was  only  in  the  empire  ubat  such  liberty  of  speech  as 
EraBmns  used  was  practicable,  and  in  the  empire  Erasmus 
passed  for  a  moderete  man.  Upon  the  •  strength  of  in 
established  character  for  moderation  he  etgt^ed  an  eicep- 
lional  licence  for  the  utterance  of  unwelcome  truths ;  and 
in  spite  of  his  flings  at  tbe  rich  and  powerful^  be  nmained 
through  life  a  privileged  person  with  them.  No  noUe 
except  Eppendorf,  young  and  crack-brained,  ew  attempted 
to  eallliim  seriously  to  account  for  his  gibea. 

But  though  the  men  of  the  luys  and  the  aword  let  bin 
go  hia  way  nnmoloBted,  it  waa  otharwiee  with  his  hndra 
of  the  pen.  A  man  who  is  always  IwDohin^  opinions  nost 
expect  to  be  retorted  on.  And  when  these  judgments  wen 
winged  by  epigram,  and  weighted  by  the  name  ai  Enamu^ 
who  stood  at  tiie  head  €i  Istten^  a  wide-spread  exaspenticn 
wastbe«msuinenc&  MrlMaraeUhas  not  noticed  Bnsaoi 
in  his  Quarrttt  of  Aidkortf  perhaps  beeanae  Erantu'i 
quarrels  would  requrs  %  Ttdnme  to  themsdves.  **  So  Aio- 
ekinned  that  a  fly  would  draw  Uood,"  as  tba  prince  d 
Carpi  expressed  i^  he  could  not  himself  reetnin  his  pes 
from  sarcasm.  He  forgot  that  thon^  it  is  safe  to  laA 
tbe  dnneesy  he  ooold  not  with  equal  imponitj  anew  st  thow 
who,  though  they  might  not  have  the  ear  of  the  public 
he  Imd,  could  yrt  contradict  and  call  names.  And  irtiea 
literary  jealousy  was  complicated  with  theological  diflenocei^ 
as  hi  the  case  of  the  free-thinker^  or  with  FMbcIi  vanity, 
in  that  of  Badieus,  the  cause  of  the  enemy  was  eapouied 
by  a  party  and  a  nation.  The  quarrd  with  Bndnos  m 
strictly  a  national  one.  Cosmopolitan  as  Erasmus  wa^  te 
the  French  literati  he  was  still  the  Teuton.  Dolet  cdls  hiai 
'*  enemy  of  CScero,  and  jealous  detractor  vt  the  trta^ 
name."  Ihe  only  contemporary  name  whidt  eodd 
approach  to  a  rivalry  with  his  was  that  of  Badieus  (fioAi), 
wlu>  was  exactly  contemporary,  having  bem  bora  is  the 
same  year  as  Eresmua.  Biyals  in  fame^  they  were  miliks 
in  accomplishment,  each  having  the  quality  which  the  othw 
wonted.  Budnug,  though  a  Fren(2miftn,  knew  Greek  well ; 
Erasmus,  though  a  Dutchman,  veiy  imperfectly.  Bat 
the  Frenchman  Budnus  wrote  an  execrable  latin  ity^ 
unreadable  then  as  now,  while  the  Tei-ton  Eiasmns  dismsd 
the  reading  world  with  a  style  which,  though  far  from  good 
Latin,  is  the  most  deli^tful  which  tiia  Benslssaaoahaskft 
us. 

The  style  of  Erasmus  is,  considered  aa  lAtin,  inotvrect, 
sometimes  even  barbarous,  and  far  removed  from  any 
classical  model  But  it  luis  qualities  far  above  piuity. 
The  best  Italian  Latin  is  but  an  echo  and  an  imitii- 
tion;  like  the  painted  glass  which  we  put  in  onr  diorclie^ 
it  is  en  anachronism.  Bembo,  BadoLsto,  and  the  rest 
write  purely  in  a  dead  language.  Erasmos^  Latin  wh 
a  living  and  spoken  tongue.    Though   Eraamns  hsd 

Eassed  nearly  oU  his  life  in  England,  Tnaatf  and  Qtaau^t 
e  ^ke  not  one  of  those  three  langnages.   His  coowM' 
Uon  was  Latin;  and  ^le laagiu|nkL«htd^ 
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tommon  tilings  lie  Trrole.  Ilence  tLe  Bpontaneity  and 
utnnlueea  of  bu  page,  it3  flavour  of  life  and  not  of 
books.  He  writes  from  himself,  and  not  out  of  Cicera 
Uence,  too,  lie  spoiled  notbing  hj  anziona  rerision  in  terror 
lest  some  pbrase  not  of  tbe  golden  age  should  escape  from 
his  pen.  Uo  confesses  apologetically  to  Longolius  {£p. 
402)  that  it  was  bis  habit  to  extemporize  all  be  vrote,  and 
tbit  this  habit  was  incorrigible ;  "  effundo  verins  qaam 
Ktibo  omhia  "  But  he- was  quite  alive  to  the  beauty  of 
the  Ciceronian  periods  of  Bembo,  Sadoleto,  and  Julius  von 
Pfliig,  whom  ha  calls  "tbe  three  happiest  stylists  of  our 
day"  {Ep.  1370),  and  "would  learn  to  imitate  them,  but 
hi  a  too  old  "  He  complains  that  much  reading  of  tbe 
works  of  St  Jerome  bad  spoiled  bis  Latin  ;  but,  as  Scaliger 
sajt{Scalt^  2*),  "Erasmus's  language  is  better  than  St 
Jerome's."  The  same  cntie,  however,  thought  Erasmus 
woDld  have  done  better  '*  H  he  had  kept  more  closely  to 
the  classical  models." 

In  the  annals  of  classical  learning  Erasmus  may  bo 
regarded  as  constituting  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  btimanists  of  tbe  Latin  Benaissauce  and  the  learned 
men  of  the  age  of  Greek  scholarship,  between  Folttiano  and 
Jouph  Scaltger.  Erasmus,  though  justly  styled  by  Maretus 
(Tarr.  Ledt.  7, 15), "  eruditos  sane  vir,  ac  muUas  lectionis," 
■was  not  a  **  learned  "  man  in  tbe  special  sense  of  tbe  word, — 
not  an  "  ^mdit."  He  was  more  than  this  ;  he  was  tbe  "man 
of  letters," — he  first  who  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  tbe 
fall  of  the  Roman  empiroL  His  acquirements  were  vast, 
and  they  were  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  life  of 
his  d&y.  He  did  not  make  a  study  apart  ef  antiquity 
for  its  own  sake,  but  used  it  as  an  instrument  of  cul- 
tore.  He  did  not  worship,  imitate,  and  reproduce  the 
classiesr  like  the  Latiu  humanists  who  preceded  htm ; 
he  did  not  master  them  and  reduce  them  to  a  special 
sdeDce,  as  did  the  Frenbfa  Hellenists  who  avcceeded  him. 
He  edited  many  autbora,  it  is  tme,  but  he  had  neither  the 
means  of  forming  a  text,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  do  so:  In 
editing  a  father,  or  a  classic,  he  had  -in  Tiew  the  practical 
ntilitf  of  the  general  reader,  not  the  accuracy  required  by 
the  gnild  of  scholars.  "His  Jerome,"  says  J.  Scaliger, 
"is  foil  of  sad  Unnden"  {Seali^  2").  Even  Jnlien 
Oanier  codd  discoTer  that  Erasmus  f  aUs  in  his  haste  into 
grierous  error' in  hia  Latin  versioa  of  St  Basil,  though  his 
Lstinity  is  superiw  to  that  of  the  other  traoslators"  (Pref. 
ii  Off.  St  Bat.,  1721).  It  most  be  remembered  that  the 
eomnwreisl  interests  of  Froben^e  press  led  to  the  iotroduc- 
tioi  of  £rBsma8*a  name  on  many  a  title  page  when  he  had 
litdo  to  do  with  Ute  book,  e.ff,  the  iMin.  JoaejAnt  of 
1534,  to  which  Erasmus  only  contributed  one  translation 
of  14  pages;  or  the  AriaotU  of  1531,  of  which  Simon 
Orynaeua  seems  to  have  been  the  real  editor.  Where 
Erasmus  excelled  was  in  prefaces, — not  pbilolc^icol  intro- 
dactions  to  ea<A  author,  but  spirited  appeaU  to  Uie  interest 
of  the  general  reader,  showing  how  an  ancient  book  might 
be  made  to  minister  to  modem  spiritQal  demanda 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Erasmus,  as  of  so  many  great 
writers,  to  be  beat  known  to  -posterity  by  one  of  his 
slightest  worka  Those  who  have  read  nothing  else  of 
Enamos  have  read  his  Colloquies.  And  a  wider  circle 
still,  who  would  not  care  to  read  the  text  of  the  Praise  of 
foitjr,  know  of  tbe  book,  because  of  the  Holbein  iliuatra- 
tiona,  which  have  preserved  in  general  remembrance  a 
Latin  jeit^-etprit  which  would  otherwise  have  only  been 
consulted  by  the  curious,  But  Erasmiu  himself  complained 
of."  the  caprice  of  fortune,"  which  had  made  his  Colloquies 
his  moat  popular  work,  a  *'  book  full  of  foolish  things,  bad 
lAtin,andwileciBmB"  {Ep.  adBots.).  The  BaeomitimMorpje 
(Pfaise  of  Folly)  was  composed  daring  his  journey  from 
Italy,  and  written  out  from  his  notes  in  seven  days  during 
hia  staj  in  TltonHHi  Uore's  house  in  London.    It  was  not 


destined  for  publication,  but  a  copy  fonbd  its  way  into  the 
bands  of  the  printers  Bftdins  at  Paris,  and  came  out  in 
1513,  'Within  a  few  months  seven  editions  were  called 
for,  and  Froben's  reprint  of  1515,  consisting  of  1800  copies, 
was  fold  in  a  few  weeks.  Milton,  in  1628,  speaks  of  it  as 
being  "  in  every  one's  hsnds  "  at  Cambridge, 

Of  Erasmus's  works,  mostly  hasty  pamphlets,  sqnibs,  or 
personal  explanations,  two  are  chiefly  memoi^blo, — The 
Adagia  and  The  Greelt  Tetiament.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Adaffia  (Paris.  1500)  was  only  tbe  germ  of  the  book  aftcr^ 
war\ls  known  under  vhat  title.  This  first  edition  contained 
800  proverbs.  The  last  edition  in  Erasmus's  lifu-time,  15SC, 
has  more  than  4000.  Duplessis  {Biblioyr.  j9(TreiR.)enamer- 
ates  49  editions  of  the  original  work,  adding  that  his 
list  is  not  complete  ;  and  he  does  not  mention  the  numerous 
abridgments.  It  is  a  mere  commonplace-book,  or  compile' 
tion  out  of  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  The  Italian  fine 
writers  (Muretos)  sneered  at  it  as  "rudis  indigestaque 
moles."  But  it  was  just  what  the  public  wanted,  a  manual 
of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  ancient  world  for  the  use  of 
the  modem.  The  collection  was  enlivened  by  commentary 
in  Erasmus's  finest  vein.  Yet  so  established  was  the 
book  in  the  hands  of  the  public  that  the  Council  of  Trent, 
unable  to  suppress  it,  and  not  daring  to  overlook  it,  ordered 
the  preparation  of  a  castrated  edition. 
'  Of  £T:asmu9's  Greek  Testament  the  same  must  be  said, 
viz.,  that  it  has  no  title  to  be  considered  as  a-worV  of 
learning  or  scholarship,  yet  that  its  influence  upon  opinion 
was  profound  and  durable.  It  contributed  more  to  the 
liberation  of  the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
clergy  than  all  the  uproar  and  rage  of  Lutbei^s  many, 
pamphlets.  As  fiQ.  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  it  has 
no  critical  value.  But  it  was  the  tint  {Editio  Frineeptr 
Sasiltae  ap.  Jo.  Frobenium,  1516,  folio),  and  it  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  Vulgate,  the  Bible  of  the  church,  wis  not 
only  a  second-hand  document  but  in  places  an  emmeons 
document  A  shock  was  thns  given  to  tbe  credit  of  the 
clergy  in  the  ptovinee  of  litemtuie,  equal  to  that  which 
was  given  in, the  province  of  science  by  the  astronomicfti 
discoveries  of  the  17th  century.  Even  if  Erasmus  had 
had  at  bis  disposal  the  MSS.  subsidia  for  forming  a  tex^ 
he  had  not  the  critical  skill  required  to  use  them.  He 
had  at  band  two  late  Basel  MSS.,  which  he  sent  straight 
to  press,  correcting  them  in  places  by  two  others.  In 
four  subsequent  reprints,  IS19,  1522, 1527, 1935,Era8mna 
gradually  weeded  out  the  many  typographical  errors  of 
bis  first  edition,  bat  the  text  remained  essentially  such  as 
he  had  first  printed  it  Tho  Greek  text  indeed  was  but  a 
anbordinate  part  of  hia  schema  The  principal  object  of 
the  Tcdame  was  the  new  Latin  Tenion,  the  wiginat  being 
placed  alongside  as  a  guarantee  of  the  translator's  good 
faitL  Thia  translation,  with  the  jostificatoty  notes  which 
accompanied  it,  though  not  itself  a  work  of  critical  scholar- 
ship, became  the  starting-point  of  modem  exegetical 
sciencei  Erasmus  did  nothing  to  solve  the  problem,  but 
to  him  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  propounded  it 

For  an  account  of  the  attacks  nbich  this  publication 
brought  on  its  author,  as  well  as  for  <t  notice  of  his  many 
literary  and  other  controversies,  the  reader  must  b« 
referred  to  some  of  the  special  lives  of  Erasmus.  And  no 
man  of  letters  has  had  more  numerous  biographers.  Beatus 
Rheuanus  prefixed  a  brief,  but  pregnant,  memoir  to  his 
edition  of  the  Opera,  Basilen,  1540,  The  common  founda- 
tion of  all  the  modem  compilations  on  the  life  of  Erasmus 
is  the  sketch  which  Le  Clerc,  while  he  was  superintending 
the  Leyden  edition  of  the  works,  drew  up,  and  published 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Choisie,  tome  5.  Dr  Jortin  adapted 
and  enlarged  Le  Clerc  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  3  vols.  4to., 
Lend.  1748,  "Jortin  has  made,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamiltfin 
(DiaevBa'oiu,  p.  21^,  "as,  with  his  talents,  he  oonld  hardlT 
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ftB.  to  malce,  aa  ftmuaiog  larngo  out  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ingi  of  Erasmus,  though  not  erea  loper&cialljr  Tersed  ia 
th»  literary  history  ^  ths  I6th  century.  He  rarely 
Tentures  beyond  the  text  of  Eraamus  and  Le  Cterc  without 
atombliog."  Other  Uvea  are  by  Samuel  Knight,  8vo, 
Cambr.  1726:  MarsolUer,  l2mo,.Farit,  1713;  Burigny,  2 
Tola  12m<^  hiria,  1753;  Ad.  MUller,  8to,  Hatnbui^, 
18S3;  Eseber,  in  the  Hiaonulu*  Tiueh«nbneh,  1843; 
Erhaid,  in  Erseh  and  Oruber'B  JBnefelopOdie^  1841;  D. 
Nisardf  in  ^«det  «ur  la  Jituaitsttnef,  Svo^  Paris^  1655; 
Beehohm,  in  Oxford Si^ormert,  Sd  ed.  1 869  ;  H.  H.  Uiluan, 
8n>,  Load.  1870 ;  Stichart.  8to,  Leipsit^  1870 ;  Durand 
de  Laur,  3  vols.,  8to,  Par.  1872 ;  B.  B.  Dmrnmood,  3  vols. 
Sto,  Lond.  1873 ;  Oaaton  Feugftre,  8to,  Far.  1874 ;  A.  R. 
PenningtoQ,  8ro,  Lond.  1875;  KSmmal  in  Dtuttehe  Bio- 
^rapkU,  1877;  be«idea  thoaa  which'are  contained  in  tho 
Tariou  bit^raphical  dictionariei  from  Bayle  downwards. 

With  thia  abundance  of  choice,  in  which  the  satne  story 
ia  told  by  a  acora  of  writers  in  English,  French,  and 
German,  and  in  every  Tariety  of  style,  we  can  hardly  say, 

.  uSydn^Smith  did  in  1813,  that  "a  life  of  Erasmus  ia  a 
desideratum"  {Life  of  S.  Smith,  p.  207).  Tba  brochures 
on  separate  wotka  of  Erasmus,  or  single  stages  of  his  life, 
are  too  many  to  be  here  ennmerated. 

Hia  works  were  published  after  bis  death  in  a  collected 
edition,  9  vols.  foLj  Basil  1540.  The  only  other  edition 
ia  the  magnificent  one  edited  by  lie  Clerc,  10  vols.  foL 

^  Lagd.  Bat.  1703-6,  which  includes  the  Greek  Teitamenl, 
the  Parapkraat,  and  the  Ada^ia,  as  well  as  the  Epiatolee, 
and  imaller  writings.  It  ia  provided  wiUi  a  good  general 
iodaz  in  the  last  volame,  and  with  an  excellent  special 
'  index  to  the  rolume  containing  the  oplatlos.  (u.  p.) 
ERASTUS,  Thouas  (1524-1583),  waa  bom  at  Baden 
in  SviteorUnd  on  the  7th  of  September  1524.  His  family 
name  was  Liebler  or  Lieber,  Eraatui  being  the  Greek  equi- 
Talent  In  1540  he  went  to  Basel,  and  in  1542  he  entered 
the  nniTersity  there  as  student  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
An  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  1544  drore  him  to  Bologna, 
where  he  studied  philosophy  and  medicine,  taking  bis 
doctor's  degree  in  the  latter  faculty.  His  residence  in  Italy 
Listed  nine  years,  part  of  the  t^mv  being  spent  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua.  Betuming  Qorlhwards  in  1553,  he  for 
some  time  held  the  post  of  physician  to  the  counts  of 
Henneberg.  In  ISSSJiewas  appoiated  physician  to  the 
Elector  Palatine  Otto  Heinrich,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
obtained  tbe  chair  of  medicine  in  the  umverBity  of  Heidel- 
berg. By  Frederick  III.,  who  succeeded  Otto  Heinrich  in 
1559,  he  was  made  privy -councillor  and  member  of  the 
charch-con&iatory.  Eminent  both  as  a  scientific  and  as  a 
practical  physician,  he  at  the  same  time  took  a  profound 
interest  in  the  theological  controversies  of  his  day,  and  soon 
became  deeply  involved  in  thorn.  While  a  student  of 
theology  at  Basel  ha  had  heartily  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
Zwingli,  and  ever  afterwards  was  prompt  to  avail  himself 
of  all  the  opportunitiaa  which  his  position  afforded  for  ad- 
vancing the  views  of  the  Zurich  divines.  At  the  instance 
of  the  elector  ha  took  an  active  part  in  the  sacramentarian 
conferences  held  at  Heidelberg  in  1560  and  at  Maulbronn 
in  1564.  In  connexion  with  these  conferences  he  published 
a  statement  and  vindication  of  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Sopper,  which,  on  its  being  criticised  on  tbe  Lutheran 
side  by  Dr  John  if  arboch  of  Strasburg,  he  followed  up  with 
a  second  defence  (1565).  Shortly  after  the  settlement  of 
Eraatus  in  Heidelberg,  an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  into 
the>£hnrch  of  the  Palatinate  a  strict  presbyterian  constitn- 
tion  after  the  Genevan  model.  Erastus  became  the  leader 
of  an  influential  opposition  to  this  attempb  He  made  it 
hit  buBiaesa  to  counteract  what  he  called  the  "  excommnni- 
catory  fever"  of  the  advooates  of  rigid  discipline.  In  1568 
he  wrote  and  circulated  in  manuscript  100  theses  on  the 


subject  of  cbtirch  censures,  maintaining  that  exdlnuon  fnna 
participation  in  the  sacraments  ia  not  a  legitimate  punish- 
ment for  any  offence  whatsoever  (Szplieatio^  ix.,  xzxl]l 
A  copy  of  the  theaei  was  sent  to  Zurich,  and  received  vidi 
some  ^Tour  there,  but  from  Geneva  they  elicited  a  vigotons 
rejoinder  by  Beza,  which  led  to  the  preporatitm  of  a  C<m^ 
Jirmatio  Tienum.  The  efforts  of  Enstna  and  his  friends 
at  Heidelberg  ia  this  matter  met  with  little  anccna,  tha 
presbyterian  diseiplins  being  finally  set  up  in  1570,  with 
hardly  any  modification  of  tiie  Qeneran  strictoeas.  Heaii- 
while  Erastus  had  lost  the  favour  of  the  elector,  oad  hj  a 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  Sociniana  d  Tranqrlvania 
had  l^onght  himaeU  under  suspicion  of  being  favoarabb 
to  their  views.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  con- 
stituted church  conrt  seems  to  have  been  a  high-handed 
excommunication  of  Erastua,  on  the  ground  (rf  his  tnp. 
poeed  Unitarianism.  The  sentence  was  rsconsidered  and 
removed  in  1575,  Erastus  formally  declaring  that  se 
one  £onld  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trioify  more  finnly  thin 
ha.  The  court  physician,  however,  founA  his  position  at 
Heidelbe^  to  be  one  of  increasing  discomfort.  He  acconl- 
ingly  returned  in  1S80  to  Basel,  where  he  received  aa 
appointment  to  the  chair  of  ethics  in  1583.  He  diadon 
Slat  December  of  the  same  year. 

Erastus  seems  to  have  been  much  esteemed  by  hie  inatdi 
for  his  amiability,  candour,  and  profaify.  As  on  investi- 
gator of  nature,  he  was  honbiAably  distingiushed  by  hit 
adherence  to  a  sound  inductive  method.  Meet  of  the  worfa 
that  appeared  during  his  life  time  were  directed  agaiod  tha 
fantastio  options  of  Paracelsus  and  his  school  {DimktU- 
tioHum  d«  Mediciua  nova  FhiL  Faracetai  partei  qtalwr, 
Basel,  1572  ;  Dt  oecullis  pharmaeomm  poietttUibtOf  Bas^ 
1574 ;  D«  auro  poiabUi,  Basel,  1578,  and  other  worki). 
Thdt  he  waa  not  in  advance  of  hi^  age  in  regard  to  witch- 
croft  ia  shown  by  his  treotiae  De  lamit  tt  atrigdna  (Baial, 
2578),  in  which  ha  urges'  upon  mafpstrates  the  doty  ^ 
putting  witches  to  death. 

The  work  by  which  he  ia  best  known,  though  originilly 
written  in  1568,  and  afterwards  revised  by  himself,  was  fint 
published  six  years  after  his  death  (1589),  by  Csstelretio, 
who  had  married  bis  widow.  Its  full  title  is  Etpliaaio 
qumtioRu  gravUsimm  utrvm  excotarnvmicatio,  qfuitani 
reliffionem  inieUigmtet  tt  ampUxantea  a  sacramentoniM  ws 
propter  admiuum  faeinui  arcet,  mandate  nitaiur  difino  M 
ejxo^fata  tit  ab  Aommitsa.  In  75  theses  he  seeka  to  show 
that  excommunication  is  not  a  divine  ordinance  but  a  device 
of  men,  and  that  tho  ains  of  professing  Christians  are  to  b* 
punished  by  the  civil  magistrate  with  civil  )>eoaltIe(y  not 
pastors  and  elders  denying  access  to  the  sacramet  ts.  Tb« 
sacraments,  being  means  of  grace,  ought  not  to  be  withheld 
from  any  one  wishing  to  receive  them.  The  punishnieDt 
of  oU  oflTences  belongs  to  tbe  civil  magistrate  eidnsively. 
The  church  has  no  power  to  make  lawa  or  decrees,  still  lesi 
to  inflict  pains  and  penalties  of  any  Idnd.  Its  functioa  ii 
simply  to  teach,  exhort,  convince,  persuade.  In  Beat  iv. 
8  it  is  implied  that  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  Jewish 
people  were  the  most  perfect  possible.  That  church  Ue»- 
fore  is  most  worthily  and  wisely  ordered  which  coDwa 
neareBt  to  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  chnroh.  Bat  in 
the  Jewish  church  we  find  no  traces  of  two  divsrse  judica- 
tories concerning  manners,  the  one  civil,  the  otier 
ecclesiastical.  No  reason  can  be  alleged  why  the  Christian 
magistrate  at  the  present  day  should  not  pMteaa  the  aane 
power  which  God  commanded  tbe  magistrate  to  exeieiaa  a 
the  Jewish  commonwealth. 

These  views  of  Erastus  were  speedily  adopted  by  varwu 
eminent  divinea  in  England.  In  the  Weatminater  AssemWT 
there  was  a  distinct  Erastian  party,  of  wlulh|be  moat  yn- 
minent  members  were  SeldeUr  LightfO^.^^'"^ 
Whitelocke.    After  a  controTersy  of  Tnany  months,  m 
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irblch  SelJeo,  Culeman,  Gi]I«s^ie,  and  Ilatlierford  ivere 
tha  Diott  prominent  disputauta,  tlie  propositioa  that  "  the 
Xxtrd  Jeaus,  as  King  and  Head  of  Uia  cliurch,  hath  therein 
appoioted  a  governraent,  in  the  hand  of  churcU-ofTicers,' 
diatinct  from  the  civil  magistrate"  was  finally  carried,  the 
aole  dissentient  Toice  being  that  of  Ligbtfoot.  This  pro- 
position, with  the  whole  chapter  "  Of  Church  Cenaares"  in 
which  it  occurs,  was  intended  and  understood  to  contain  a 
eomplets  rejection  of  £rastian  principles,  and  in  thia  light 
it  was  regarded  hj  the  Erastiana  themaelvea.  That  chapter, 
tiowerer  (the  30th  of  the  Coofesaioo),  Traa  nerer  fonnally 
ratified  by  the  parliament 

The  AnglicuQ  doctrine  of  "  the  royai  sapremacy  ia  causes 
eceleatastiaJ,"  it  needs  hardly  be  aaid,  is  not  in  any  aeoae 
derired  from  Erastus  (see  tlw  37th  Article;  also  Hoolcer*a 
£eet.  Fot ,  K  Till  and  Fteface).  In  SeoUaod  Erastianlam  ia 
diaowned  by  «tt  Freabyteriao^  Hey  hold,  as  against 
Erastus,  that  there  is  "a  ffoverHtnmt  in  the  hand  of  ehnrdt 
office ra  diatiact  from  the  civil  magtatrate."  It  ia  veil 
known  that  aerioos  dlfetences  have  arisen  as  to  aone  of 
the  practical  effects  of  this  anti-Erartiaa  doctrine.  The 
ki^ory  of  these  differences  will  be  related  elsewhere.  (See 
S«OTLaiiD,  Csosca  or,  and  Fbes  Chobch.) 

An  English  translation  of  the  £xplteatio  appeared 
aaonymoualy  in  1659.  A  new  trandation,  enriched  with 
an  intwresUng  preface,  waspnblished  by  the  late  Pr  Robert 
Leo  (Edin.,  18U)v 

ERATO,  the  loose  who  presidea  over  amatory  poetry. 
See  Mnan. 

ERATOSTHENES,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and  geo- 
raetrician  of  Alexandria,  was  bom  at  Cyrene,  276  b.c. 
Ilia  fame  as  an  aatronomer  has  cost  into  the  shade  hia 
other  accompIishments,-4>ut  in  his  own  day  he  had  some 
reputation  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  grammarian,  and  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  great  Alexandrian  libraiy 
by  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  He  died  of  voluntary  starvation, 
from  grief  on  account  of  his  blindness,  196  b.c.  His  works, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Catasterismi,  or  catalogue  of  the 
eonstellations,  exist  only  in  fragments.  These  have  been 
published  by  Bernberdy  under  the  title  Eralostheniea 
(Berlin,  1832),  and  the  remains  of  his  poetical  works  have 
been  published  separately  by  Hiller  (Lelpsic,  1872).  For 
•n  account  of  bia  astronomical  and  geometrical  discoveries 
«e  AsTRONOMT,  vol.  il.  p.  748. 

ERBACH,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  Hesse-Darm- 
Btadt,  province  of  Starkenburg,  is  situated  on  the  Miimling, 
22  miles  S.E.  of  Darmstadt.  It  has  cotton  and  woollen 
mills,  lime  and  tile  works,  a  tanifery,  and  a  manufactory 
for  arms.  Wool  and  cattle  fairs  are  held  twice  a  year. 
The  castle  contains  interesting  collections  of  Qreek,  Roman, 
and  German  antiquities,  and  the  armour  and  weapons  of 
many  celebrated  warriors.  In  tbe  chapel  ore  the  stone 
co6SttB  of  Eginhard  eon-m-law  of  Charlemagne  and  hta 
wife  Emma.  Erbach  baa  been  for  a  long  time  the  reei- 
dence  of  the  counts  of  Erbach,  who  trace  their  descent  to 
Eginhard,  but  the  fint  authentic  informatioa  regarding 
them  dates  from  tbe  middle  of  Abe  12lh  century.  Since 
1532  tbefr  have  held  their  title  immediately  from  tbe 
empire,  and  aince  1 541  have  been  hereditanr  cup-bearers. 
They  on  now  divided  into  three  linea  named  according  to 
their  places  of  reudanoe,  the  Erbach-FQrstenau,  Erbach- 
Erfaach,  and  Erbach -Sehdnbei^,  who  nnk,  not  according  to 
tho  ago  of  their  descent,  but  according  to  the  age  for  the 
time  being  of  the  chief  of  their  line.  The  eountship  lost 
ile  wdopsndance  in  180^  and  is  now  incorporated  with 
HeM.   The  population  of  Erbach  in  1875  was  2663. 

ERCILLA  T  ZUI^IOA,  Aionso  db  (1533-1699).  a 
Spanish  soldier  and  poet,  waa  bom  in  Ifadrrd,  August  7, 
1533.  On  the  deattt  of  his  fathei;  Fortnnio  Garcia  do 
AMlb  y  Arteaga,  «  learned  and  travolled  jnriaoonault  of 
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Discajan  origin,  who  held  Itij^h  oflice  under  tlie  cmporor 
Charles  Y.,  bis  mother  obtained  a  place  in  tbe  household 
of  the  empress  Isabella,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up  ks  a 
page  to  Philip,  the  heir-apparent.  lu  this  capacity  Ercilh 
visited  tbe  Netherlands,  Cerraany,  and  Italy;  and  was  pre- 
sent in  1554  at  the  betrothal  of  bia  master  to  Mary  of 
England.  Hearing  while  he  was  in  Londoa  that  an  ex- 
pedition was  about  to  start  fur  South  America  in  order  t» 
chastise  the  revolted  Araucunians  of  ditli,  he  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  join  tbe  adventurers.  In  the  war 
which  enaued  he  fought  bravely  and  welt ;  but  having 
through  an  accidental  quorrel  with  a  tnmrade  fallen  under 
Buapjcion  of  mutiny,  he  was  condemned  to  deutb  by  h'n- 
general,  Garcia  de  Mendoia,  and  only  escaped,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  his  comparative  innocence^  with  a  term  of  im- 
pristmment  Be  returned  to  Spain  in  1562,  and  in  tha 
course  of  the  next  eight  yeara  visited  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  Aa  At  Madrid  in  1570  he  married 
Slaria  de  Bazan,  connected  with  the  Santa  Cruz  family ; 
in  1570  he  was  made  knight  of  tbe  order  of  Santiago ;  in 
1576  he  was  appointed  chamberlain  (o  the  emperor 
Rodolpb  11. ;  and  in  1578|hewaa  employed  by  Philip 
II.  on  a  mission  to  Saragoasa.  After  several  /eara  of 
poverty  and  neglect,  he  died  at  Madrid  about  1595.  His 
prmeipal  and,  indrad,  bis  alm«t  solitary  work  fa  Za 
AraucaRa,  a  poem  bued  on  the  eventa  of  the  wan  ill 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  It  consists  of  three  parts* 
of  which  the  first,  compoMd  between  1555  and  1663,  anct 
published  in  1569,  is  a  versified  narrative  adhering  strictly 
to  fact  and  date;  the  second,  published  in  1678,  ia  relieved 
or  encumbered  by  visions  and  other  romantic  machinery  ; 
and  tbe  third,  which  appeared  in  1590,  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  tbe  subject  proper;  a  variety  of  episodes  relevant 
and  irrelevant.  Of  symmetry  or  proportion  this  so-called 
epic  is  almost  destitute;  but  it  ia  written  in  excellent 
Spanish,  and  is  full  of  passages  of  vigorous  and  natural 
description.  Cervantes  placed  it  on  a  level  with  soaie  uf 
the  b«t  Italian  poems  of  ita  class;  Voltaire  spoke  in  warm 
terms  of  certain  portions;  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  to 
occupy  an  honourable  position  in  Spanish  literature.  TtT 
has  been  frequently  reprinted, — at  Madrid  in  1776  and 
1828,  and  again  in  1851,  as  part  of  Rivadenoyra's  Bibli<>- 
itca.  An  analyaia  of  the  poem  was  given  by  Hayloy  in 
Essay  on  Epie  Poetry,  1782;  and  another  a]ipeared 
in  Charaklere  der  Voruehmsten  Dicliler  aller  Natioiien^ 
Loipsic,  1793.  A  French  abridgment  was  published  by 
Gilbert  de  Marihiao  in  1824 ;  a  German  translation  by 
Winteriing  at  Nurembei^  1831 ;  and  a  complete  French 
translation  at  Paris  by  AL  Nicolas,  1870. 

Sm  Baena,  Diccionario  de  ktjoa  ilualrea  de  UadHd ;  Ticknor** 
Spanish  Lit.,n\.ii.,VuiTdot,Elxtdettur  It  ikiMn  et  la  bcauxttrU 
tn£spaffiu. 

ERD£LYI,  JjtKoa  (18M-18C8),an  Hungarian  poet  and 
author,  was  born  in  181 4  at  Kopos,  in  the  coLuty  of  Ungvir, 
end  educated  at  the  Protestant  college  of  Sftrospatak,  lu 
1833  he  removed  to  Pestb,  where,  having  attracted  notice 
by  bis  poetical  talents,  he  was,  in  1839,  elected  member 
of  tbe  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  literary  fama 
was  much  enhanced  by  bia  e<^'^ection  of  Hungarian  national 
poema  and  folk-talea,  Magyar  NSpkoUeti  O'jiifieritSny, 
Kipdalok  &  Uond&k  (Pesth,  1 846-47).  ThU  work,  publish- 
ed by  tbe  Kisfalndy  Society,  waa  supplemented  by  a  dis- 
sertation upon  Hungarian  national  poetry,  afterwards 
partially  translated  into  German  by  Stier  (Berlin,  1861). 
Erd^lyi  also  compiled  for  'the  Kisfalndy  Society  an  extensive 
collection  of  Hungarian  proverbs — Magyar  K'dtimnddtok 
Janyve  (Feath,  1851},— and  waa  for  eome  time  editor  of  tbe 
Stfpirodatmi  Stemte  (Retdevr  o/  Polite  lAUratwre).  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  national  theatre  at  Pestb ; 
but  after  1849  he  resided  at  his  native  town.  llVdied 
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oa  the  23id  J&DUary  1868.  Tha  most  iiRportaat  re^^iit 
vork  bearing  Iii»  name  is  a  collection  of  folk  lore,  publisb- 
ad  tha  year  after  hia  death,  eatitled  A  Nip  KolUnntf. 
nfpdaldc,  aipnuiik  it  Idtmonddtoi  (Pestti,  1869>  This 
work  contains  300  national  songs,  19  folk-tales,  and  7362 
HDngsriBn  proverbs. 

EUDMANN,  OiTO  LtmiA  (180^1869)  a  German 
diemist,  was  the  son  of  Kari  Qottfiied  Erdmann,  tbe  pbjvi- 
cian  who  introduced  vaocination  into  Saxony  He  was  born 
at  Ctreaden  April  1 1, 1804.  In  1820  and  the  following  year 
he  attended  the  lectnres  of  the  medico^imrgical  academy 
at  Dnaden,  and  in  1822  be  entered  the  nnirersity  of  Leipsic, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  devoting  biniaelf  jirinci- 
pally  to  the  study  of  chemistry.  In  1824  he  recuved 
tbe  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1825  that  of 
licentiate  of  chemistry.  In  1827  be  became  extraordmary 
professor,  and  in  1830  ordinary  pnrfessor,  of  chemistry  at 
Leipsi<^  ihe  daties  of  which  office  he  continnod  to  discharge 
till  bia  death  at  Leipsic,  9th  October  1869.  At  Leipaic 
Erdmann  eetablbbed  a  chemical  laboratory,  4rhicb  became 
the  modd  of  many  similar  institutions  in  Europe.  He  is 
best  known  for  bis  discoyeries  regarding  tbe  qualities  of 
nickel,  and  of  indigo  and  other  dye  stuffs.  In  1828,  in 
coigunction  with  Wertber,  be  founded  the  Jourmd  /ur 
tecknuch«  und  dionomitehe  Chemie,  and  later  the  Journal fiir 
praehtitchs  Chemie.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Ue6€r  dot 
Niehf  (1827) }  LehrbueA  der  Chemie  (1828);  Grundnn 
der  Waarc*kunde  (1833) ;  and  Uebar  dot  ittidium  der 
ChemU  (1861). 

EKEBUS.  This  word,  which  denotes  darkness,  comes 
probably  from  the  same  source  as  tbe  Qreak  ipi^ia,  to  cover, 
and  lpw^%  a  roof,  and  has  by  some  been  connected  also  with 
the  Hebrew  Ereb,  night,  which  reappears  in  Algarr^i  In 
the  Hesiodic  Tkeopony,  123,  Erebus  is,  with  Nyz,  the 
night,  the  offspring  of  Chaos;  and  Erebus  and  Kyx  become 
the  parents  of  ^tfaer  and  Hemero,  the  pure  air  and  tbe  day. 
In  tbe  Odtfstey  Erebus  becomes  the  abode  of  all  the  dead, 
without  reference  to  the  character  of  their  past  lives  ;  and 
from  the  Iliad  it  would  foUow  that  this  abode  was  within 
-  the  earth.  It  is  a  dreary  and  cheerless  land,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  no  strength  either  of  mind  or  of  body ;  and 
thus  the  idea  of  Erebus  is  distinguished  from  the  notion 
wliicb  assigned  the  righteous  dead  to  Elysium  and  the 
wicked  to  Tartarus.  Achilles,  who  in  Elysium  inherits  a 
tearless  life,  declares  in  Erebus  that  he  would  rather  toil 
as  a  peasant  on  tbe  earth  than  be  a  king  in  that  gloomy 
abode  of  departed  shades  {Odya.  xi  489). 

ERECHTHEU3,  in  Qreek  legend,  apparently  tbe  same 
M  Erichtbonios,  was  a  local  hero  of  Attica,  with  whom  was 
associated  the  belief  of  the  Athenians  in  their  ancestore 
having  sprung  tvfm  the  soil  (see  AcmwBTHOirBs).  But 
tbe  story  of  bis  birth  is  told  generally  under  the  name  of 
Eriohthniins,  whc^  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  was  the  offspring 
Athena  and  HephsBstus,  and  was  by  tiie  former  banded 
over  in  a  closed  basket  to  tbe  three  daoghtem  of  Cecropa, 
kglanraa,  Herse,  and  Fandrosns,  with  a  command  not  to 
cpen  it.  When  two  of  tiiem,  Aglanroa  and  Heme,  opened  it, 
they  beeauw  fran^  toA  threw  ttiemselres  from  the  Acropolis 
of  Athms.  The  ecene  of  the  opening  <A  the  basket  is  re- 
presented on  «  Gredc  we  in  tbe  Britiah  Museum,  from 
which  it  ii  Men  that  the  figure  within  it  is  not  altogether 
of  the  form  of  a  serpent  (  »  Erichthonins),  but  has  the  bead 
and  body  of  a  boy,  such  as  were  ascribed  to  Ercchtheus. 
Badicalty  tbo  names  of  both  are  connected  with  the  earth 
(j^^).  Bui  while  Erechthena  come  to  be  looked  upon  aa 
a' first  ancestor,  and  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
agriculture  and  other  public  benefiti^  his  doubly  so  to  ^leak, 
Erichthonius  retained  aa  a  mis  the  character  of  a  dtemon 
or  semi-divine  l>3i>ig> 

EUETRIA    See  Euboa. 


ERFUET,  a  city  of  Fmssian  Saxony,  and  the  capital  of 
an  administrative  lUstrict,  ia  situated  on  the  Gera,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Xburingian  railway,  about  midway  between  Gotha 
aiid  \7einiar,  which  are  14  miles  distant  It  is  irregdariy 
boilt,  having  no  street  or  square  worthy  of  mention,  with 
tbe  exception  of  the  Fnedrich-Wilbeli^plat^  which  coo- 
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tains  a  monument  to  tbe  elector  Frederick  Charles  Jowpk 
of  Mayence.  Here  are  also  situated  tbe  cathedral  and  u* 
church  of  St  Severus.  The  cathedral,  built  between  1319 
and  1351,  is  one  of  tiie  finest  ecclesiastical  bnildings  ia 
Germany.  It  contains  some  very  rich  portal  aculptnres 
and  bronze  castings,  among  others  the  coronation  6L  Hirii 
by  Peter  Viscber.  In  one  of  Iti  towers  is  ths  famom  bdl 
called  St  Maria  Gloriosa,  which  bears  the  date  2447,  ud 
weighs  270  cwt  Tbe -name  by  which  this  bell  is  nsoiHy 
known  is  Grosse  Susanna,  bat  tiiis  name  pr\>perly  belongs  to 
its  prederaasor,  which  was  melted  by  a  fire  which  hid 
attacked  the  tower.  Among  the  other  chniches  besides  tbt 
of  St  Severus  may  be  nyntioned  ths  Frediger,  the  Kegkr, 
and  tbe  ^rfOsser.  Tho  only  monastery  no^nsed  »^ 
Unnline^  vbicb  for  sometime  has  contained  an  edscs- 
tional  establishment.  The  AugnsUns  monastery,  in  iriofb 
Lnljhar  lived  as  a  monk,  is  now  used  aa  an  orphaoge,  nnder 
the  name  of  the  Jfartinstiifl.  The  cell  of  Luther  wu 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1872  At  one  time  Erfoit  had  t 
university,  whose  charter  dated  from  1393;  bnt  it  wu 
suppressed  in  1816,  and  its  funds  devoted  to  otha  tm^ 
poses,  among  these  being  tbe  endowment  of  an  instttntHO 
founded  in  1758,  and  now  called  the  Royal  Acsdemy  « 
Practical  Sciences,  and  tbe  support  of  ths  library,  whieli 
now  contains  60,000  vok 'andrwer  lOOOinuanflcri^ 
Erfurt  possesses  a  ffln^tzW^^^^C^^gW 
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ncnt^— s  gymoanigm,  ■  normal  seminary,  a  military  Rcbool, 
a  tdiod  of  art  and  architecture,  a  midwifery  Bcbool,  and  a 
ficmnwcial  school  It  also  Doaseues,  heudee  the  Martitu- 
Mifi,  two  orphanages,  a  hospital,  two  infirmaries,  and  an 
•Xe  hospital  The  most  notabla  industry  of  Erfurt  is  the 
flihare  of  flowsrs  and  of  r^etables,  which  is  very  extensively 
carried  on,  TUm  industry  bad  its  origin  in  the  large  gardens 
attached  to  the  monasteries.  It  has  also  vooUen,  cotton, 
linen,  and  thread  mills ;  stocking,  laca,  tobacco,  leather,  and 
cUemieal  manufactories ;  breweries  and  distilleries.  Erfurt 
VIS  formerly  the  capitsl  of  Thuringia,  and  until  1873  was 
s  fortified  town.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about 
the  5th  century.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  740, 
bat  soon  afterwards  lost  the  dignity.  In  605  Charles  the 
Qmt  createdait  a  market  town,  after  which  it  rose  rapidly 
ID  importance.  Although  never  strictly  a  free  town,  it  for 
A  long  time  retained  almost  complete  political  independence. 
Id  1483  it  renewed  a  protection  league  with  Saxony,  pledg- 
ing itself  at  the  same  time  to  a  yearly  contribution  of  1500 
gnSden.  It  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  about  the 
end  of  the  ISth  century,  and  is  said  to  liave  then  numbered 
■bout  60,000  inhabitants.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th 
fen  lory  it  was  annexed  by  force  to  the  electorate  of  Mayence, 
under  which  government  it  remained  tiU  >802,  when  it 
rame  into  the  possession  of  Prussia.  In  1808  it  was  the 
Hene  of  the  memorable  interview  between  Nspoleon  and  the 
emperor  Alexander  of  Rossia.  Here  also  in  the  spring  of 
1850  the  Diet  known  as  the  Union's  Parliament  held  its 
aittbiga    The  population  of  i&furt  in  187S  vas  48,025. 

8w  Hombwt,  La -tinea  d»  Thurinffi,  1870,  and  A.  W.  7ils, 
SitienmwvH^  von  dm  Kreiae  Erfurt,  Ac  (llmenAn,  1869),  an 
•xtnct  from  which  is  givea  in  Pet«rmtUin's  MitUieHungm,  1886. 

EKQOT,  or  Spdrbbd  Btj^  the  drug  ergota  or  Secale 
temidvm  (Oenn.  Muiterkom ;  Fr.  SeigU  ergoli)y  consists 
of  the  sclerotium  of  a  fungus,  Clavieept  purpurea,  Tulasne, 
of  the  order  Pyratam§eae$,  parasitic  on  the  pistils  of  many 
■pedes  of  the  Graminaetis,  but  obtained  almost  exclusively 
from  rye,  SecaU  eereaUy  L.  In  the  ear  of  rye  that  is  in- 
fecled  with  ergot  a  species  of  fermentation  takes  place,  and 
tberf  exudes  from  it  a  sweet  yellowish  mucus,  which  after 
a  time  disappears.  The  ear  loses  its  starch,  and  ceases  to 
grow,  and  its  oraries  become  penetrated  with  the  white 
spongy  tissue  of  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus,  termed 
originally'by  L^veilld  Sphacelia  ae^um.  From  the  my- 
celtnm,  at  tiie  expense  of  the  substance  of  the  ear,  is  de- 
veloped the  sclerotium  or  ergot,  the  Sclerotium  davits  of 
De  CandoUe,  and  Spermcedia  davits  ol  Fries.  This,  when 
placed  on  damp  earth,  produce,  the  third  form  of  the 
fnngos,  its  outer  cell  kyers  becoming  soft,  and  filiform 
Epore-bearing  stalks  about  an  inch  in  length  being  thrown 
oat.  Tifijn  the  spores,  as  also  from  the  conidia  of  the 
mycelium  stage,  the  mycelium  may  be  again  produced. 

The  drug  consists  of  grains,  usually  curved  (hence  the 
Dsme,  from  the  Old  French  argot,  a  cock's  spur),  which 
■re  violot-black  or  dark  purple  externally,  and  whitish 
with  a  tinge  of  pink  within,  are  between  '}  and  1 J  in,  long, 
and  from  I  to  4  lines  brood,  and  have  twolatera'  furrows,  a 
cloBo  fracture,  a  disagreeable  rancid  taste,  and  a  faint,  fishy 
odour,  which  last  becomes  more  perceptible  when  th^ 
powder  of  the  drug  is  mixed  with  potash  solution.  Ergot 
should  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  the  attacks  of  a  species  id  vutB,  and  to  prevent  the 
oxidation  of  its  fatty  oil. 

Tht  oil  of  ergot,  which  constitute!  30  nor  c«nt  of  ita  woight, 
t[>t>Mrs  to  eonaiat  mainly  of  palmitic  acid,  with  aome  tileio  acid, 
AnoBg  other  conatitaaots  ths  drue,  according  to  Wenxall,  con* 
taina  two  bitter  alkaloida,  trg^in  and  lehoHn,  and  to  th«  latter  the 
apedal  madictnal  virtuaa  of  th*  drug  arc  dne.  From  the  i&Tfatiga- 
udu,howfrar,of  Prof.  Dragtndorff  and  UerrPadwlaioUky,  it  appears 
Uut  WraiaU'a  argotia  and  acbolin  are  not  improbably  identical 
with  «ach  othar.  thaa»^ehoiniata  the  proatnce  in  erf^t  ol  the 
Mliwin;  MnpMtRiU  ha*  btan  delermincd  '.—atUromvein,  a  eliin;, 
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•olloidal  -  body,  soIaHa  in  water,  Inaolnble  fa  alcohol ;  2  to 
S  per  cant,  of  a  taateteu  and  indorous  principle,  aeltrotie  aeid,  alao 
colloidal,  soluble  in  water  and  in  40  per  eent  aleohd,  and  having, 
ezclnaive  of  a  amall  qnanti^  of  aah,  the  percentage  com* 
poeition— carbon  40,  hydrogen,  6%  nitrogen  4%  oxygen  50-6; 
^innte  quantities  of  aliffhtly  active  colonriag  matters,  $cTartrytlirin 
and  §eltr<^u>di^^,  with  wcUniirytlaUin,  leltrtMeatdkitt,  and  other  sub- 
stancea.  The  enbcntaneona  injection  of  from  0-02  to  O'Oi  graA.  of 
sclerotic  acid  causes  in  the  frc^  a  state  of  patqr,  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  •welling,  whichlaats  si"  or  seven  days.  (See  FKarm.  Joum. 
and  Tnnt.,  Jnne  17,  1876,  p.  1001.)  Trlmethylemine,  C^,N,  is 
aaJd  to  be  obtained  from  ergot  by  distillation  with  potash,  but  neither 
that  body  nor  ammonia  pre-exists  aa  such  is  tha  drag. 

The  extract,  tincture,  infusion,  and  powder  of  ergot  are 
all  employed  in  medicine.  What  is  commonly  termed 
"ergotin"  is  an  extract  first  prepared  by  Bonjean,  of  Cham- 
b^ry,  whose  name  it  often  bears.  By  age  the  active 
medicinal  properties  of  ergot  are  gradually  impaired,  and 
lost.  The  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  is  said  to 
render  the  liquid  preparations  permanent.  The  poisonous 
action  of  ergot  on  various  animals  has  been  ^own,  by 
Boiyean,  Dies,  Gross,  Parola,  Wright,  and  others.  Thus 
Tessier  found  that  in  pigs  it  caused  first  redness  of  the  eyes 
and  ears;  then  coldness  of  the  limbs  and  swelling  of  the 
joints,  and  finally  gangrene  of  the  extremities  and  intestines, 
and  ueath  during  convulsions.  Among  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  ergot  in  man  are  nansea,  salivation,  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  and  subsequent  injection  of  the  conjunctiva, 
some  colic,  occaatonally  diarrhoea,  coldness  of  the  skin, 
vertigo,  and  convulrions.  The  name  ergolim  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  disease  produced  by  the  eating  of  food  prepared 
from  ergotized  rye.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  epidemics  ^nicb  in  former  times  occurred  in 
Europe,  the  last  of  thAse  being  Uiougbt  to  have  been  that 
which,  at  the  close  of  Ihe  rainy  seaaon  of  1816,  visited 
Lorraine  and  Burgundy.  The  disease  ia  usually  fatal,  and 
manifests  itself  in  two  phaaes,  the  spaamodio  or  convulaiTe 
and  the  gsngrenous.  £i  the  ionats  the  first  experiences 
are  irritation  of  the  ekin,  coldness  of  the  body,  mmpe  and 
nnmbDeu  of  the  limbs,  and  pains  ia  the  bead  and  back, 
followed  in  from  one  to  three  weeks  1^  gaetralgia,  giddi- 
ness, fainting,  convulsiTe  movements  of  tiie  muscles,  and 
other  symptoms ;  frequently  the  skin  becomea  spotted  with 
a  vesicular  eruption.  Grnt  ezhanstioa  and  cranng  for 
food  ensue.  Examinatim  of  the  body  after  death  reveals 
considerable  inflammatioa  of  the  abdominsl  viscera.  Gan- 
grenous ei;gotism  begins  with  weariness  and  pain  of  the 
limbs ;  the  skin  grows  dull  in  bue,  and  at  length  dry 
gangrene  attacks  the  exkemitiea,  and  when  death  does 
not  supervene  the  [Arts  affected  are  generally  lost  Dr  E. 
R  Squibb  ( Year  Book  of  Pharmacy,  1 87 4,  p.  43)  considers 
it  probable  that  the  poisoning  deseribed  as  the  result  of 
eating  ergotised  food  couM  occur  only  among  underfed 
semi-scorbutic  people,  or  under  conditions  not  present  in 
cases  ordinarily  requiring  treatment  with  ergot  For  tha 
detection  of  the  presence  of  ergot  in  rye  flour  a  small 
quantity  of  the  sample  is  mixed  with  ether,  and  a  few 
crystals  of  oxalic  acid  are  added ;  if  the  liquid  after  being 
boiled  and  allowed  to  grow  clear  exhibits  a  red  tinge,  ergot 
is  present  in  the  sample  (Bottger,  Ckm.  CeniralblnU,  3d 
ser.,  il  624).  Amal,  Beatty,  Gibbon,  and  other  experi- 
menters have  demonstrated  that  ergot  diminishes  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  Its  power  of  causing  the  contrac- 
tion of  tr  3  unstriped  muscular  tissue  of  the  body  aptieeni 
to  be  dne  principally  to  its  action  on  the  8ymi>athetic 
system  of  nerves.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Brown 
S^uard  that  it  occasions  first  iraso-motor  spasm,  and 
secondly  vaso-motor  paralysis.  The  powerful  ana  persistent 
contraction  of  the  uterus  to  which  it  gives  rise  renders  it 
valuable  as  a  prophylactic  against  htemorrhage,  and  also^ 
according  to  some  authoritiei^  as  a  means  of  lessening  the 
sfter-tKiina    Before  the  completion'  of  labour  iu  use 
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ia  codtn-iiuUeated  wben  then  are  obatoelsB  to  quick  deli- 
T617;  moreover,  the  drag  maj  cause  4be  rapture 
the  nteros,  or  paralyeU  0?  the  foetal  heart  hj  preaaure, 
BO  that  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  aTsilable  meana  of 
inducing  labour,  and  ought  not  to  be  administered  eren 
so  late  as  tw6  hours  beCore  the  binh.  From  some  cases 
that  hare  been  recorded,  it  would  appear  tha^  even  in 
Urge  doses,  the  drug  may  hare  no  effect  as  an  ecbcdie  if 
given  in  the  early  stages  of  gestation.  Its  infloeM*  <m 
animals  during  parturition  is  Uie  same  as  that  observed  in 
the  human  femala  Ergot  has  been  used  generally  as  a 
dtyptic^  and  has  been  recommended  in  amenorrboea  de- 
pending on  torpidity  of  the  uterus,  in  chronic  dysentery, 
paraplegia,  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  paralysis  produced  by 
chronic  myelitis,  epilepsy,  whooping-cough,  headache,  and 
in  obstinate  intermittent  fevers  which  are  no  longer  beue- 
fited  by  quinine  and  arsenic  The  hypodermic  injection  of 
extract  of  ergot  was  first  employed  for  aneurisms  by  Prof. 
Langenbeck  of  Berlin  in  1869 ;  and  in  1872  Hildebrandt 
showed  its  applicability  in  cases  of  fibroid  tumours  of  the 
uterus ;  it  has  further  been  found  a  rapid  and  effectmU 
remedy  in  haemoptysis,  enteric  luBmorrhage  in  typhoid,  and 
in  varix  and  brouchocele.  Unless  injected  in  small  quan- 
tity.it  is  apt  to  produce  much  irritation  <^  the  snbcntweons 
tissue. 

Th«  miliest  msntioa  of  ergot  ii  nid  to  occur  in  the  writingi  of 
Bigebert  de  OrembTonr.  The  Cxytoxio  Tirtnes  of  the  drag,  which 
are  noticed  by  Lonicer,  a  writer  of  the  16th  centciy,  leem  to  have 
been  known  ia  France  and  Germany  from  a  veir  remoteperiod.  It 
was  not^  however,'  until  the  year  1807  that,  throogh  Dr  Steams, 
of  Saratoga  County,  the  importance  of  Ita  properties  was  brought 
promiaently  before  uie  medJul  profcBtioa.  The  general  recognition 
u}  Britain  of  ita  valne  as  a  therapeutic  agent  dates  horn  about  the 
year  1628. 

Bonjcen,  TyaU/ATAvf  A  SM^f  Parl^  IW;  TalHne.'' UjmolrMar  TErgot 
dM  OlomMu."  .Inn.  Sci.  jr«r.  BoUm.,  Sd  nr.,  1  ut_  IBM;  Stllltf,  Tl>irap€iilici 
m»d  Ualrria  JMfco,  toL  II.,  PhlUd.  IBSS;  FlUeklRir  u)d  lUnbttrr,  Phartaae^ 
gra^ta,\VJ\\  Wood,  TVMtfMon  I%fra/i«uffrt,Pliiltd.  J8T4;  RJngcr.  JVaitdfiiMt 
ntra^Mlu,  4th  ed.,  ISTIi  S.  WUmhi,  "Otwrmllen*  •od  Experlroitni*  oa 
Ertot^"  Morm.  Jwn,  oMt  IVvum,  isn,  f.  Stiil  nq.  On  ihs  tlimpeaUca 
ef  eripa  fanporuat  mauar  wIU  alu  be  (oand  la  the  wiou  n'Hitcii  jounmli. 

^         (F.  H.  a.) 

ERIE,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry,  tne  capital  of  Erie  ca, 
Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on  Lake  Erie  opposite  Fresqne 
Island,  about  120  miles  N.  of  Pittsburg,  42'  8'  N.  lat. 
and  80*  10'  W.  long.  Its  streete  are  spacious  and  are 
laid  out  with  great  r^ularity.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  cotirt  house,  the  post  office,  the  cu3t<^  house,  the  opera 
house,  the  union  depdb,  the  academy,  the  marine  hospital, 
the  city  hospital,  and  the  orphan  asylum.  Erie  has  rail- 
way commuuicstion  with  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  and  Pitts- 
burg. Its  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  various 
kinds  of  iron  manufacture,  and  it  possesses  large  rolling 
mills.  It  has  also  leather  manufactories,  a  brass  foundry, 
petroleum  refineries,  and  several  large  breweries.  For 
many  of  its  manufactories  a  large  supply  of  water  is  required, 
and  this  ia  supplied  from  Lake  Erie  by  powerful  engines 
which  force  it  to  the  top  of  a  tower  200  feet  high,  whence 
it  is  distributed  through  the  mains.  The  harbour,  which 
is  formed  out  of  the  natural  bay  protected  by  a  break- 
water, is  3|  miles  long,  more  than  a  mile  wide^  and  from 
9  to  2,5-feet  deep.  The  principal  shipments  are  coal,  iron, 
(tnd  petroleum  ;  and  the  total  value  of  imports  from  Canada 
for  the  year  ending  Slet  March  1877  was  $297,392, 
and  of  'exports  $64,921.  For  the  same  period,  the  number 
of  veffiels  in  the  coastwise  trade  was — entered,  279  steamers 
with  265,106  tonnage,  and  348  sailing  vessels  with  152,830 
tonnage;  cleared,  268  steamers  wiUi  250,054  tonnage, 
and  365  suling  vessels  with  152.916  tonnage.  It  was  at 
Erie  that  Commander  Perry  equipped  the  vessels  which  in 
1813defeated  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.  Erie  was  laid 
out  in  1795,  was  incorporated  as  a  borou^  in  1805,  and 
received  a  city  charter  in  1651.  The  population  in  1870 
was  10,646. 
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ERIE,  Laxk.   See  Lawusoi. 

ERIOEKA,  JoBAinnES  Sootttb^  one  of  the  meet  in- 
port^t  tliunkers  of  the  Kiddle  Ages,  flourished  during  tks 
9th  century.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  still  nn- 
determinedl  Se  was  undoubtedly  a  native  of  the  Britisli 
isles,  bnt  of  which  is  qnite  nnoertein.  He  has  beas 
claimed  for  England  by  Qale,  who  thinks  that  the  nams 
Eriffena  is  derived  from  Eigene  in  Hereloidihiie ;  for 
Scotland  by  Mackenzie,  who  supposes  him  to  have  been 
bora  at  Aire;  for  Ireland  by  Moore  and  the  majoritjaf 
writers;  Tb»  name  Erigena,  often  writtai  Jerugaa,  tteat 
to  point  to  Ireland,  lemCt  as  the  place  af  his  birth  or  tniit- 
ing ;  Scotvs  may  be  thought  to  indicate  that  be  wu  o( 
Scottish  ezbaction.  As  to  the  date  of  his  birth,  the  bett 
authorities  fix  it  about  800-810,  but  on  gnvmds  attnl; 
oonjetitnrd.  Of  his  early  education  littM  or  notiung  k 
known.  He  appears  to  have  studied  in  tiie  bait  idudb 
of  Ireland,  and  to  have  been  'deatined  for  the  dinrd.  It 
is  highly  improbable,  however,  that  he  took  orden  n  s 
priest  Had  he  done  so,  some  reference  would  be  uds  to 
Uie  fact  by  those  who  attacked  his  writingB  as  murthoto. 
From  his  knowledge  of  Oreek,  and  from  a  pasisge  in  > 
certain  MS.  ascribed  to  him,  it  has  been  supposed  that  b 
had  travelled  and  studied  in  Greece.  Bnt  the  pusageii 
of  doubtful  authority,  and  the  knowledge  (d  Greek  diqilijRd 
m  his  woriu  is  not  such  as  to  compel  us  to  conclude  fbii 
he  bad  actually  visited  Greece  That  he  had  a  eompat^ 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  is  manifest  fim  im 
translations  of  Dionysins  the  Areopagito  and  of  HazHua, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  refers  to  Aristotle,  and  baa 
his  evident  familiarity  w^th  neo-Platonist  writers  and  ik 
fathers  of  the  early  church.  Roger  Bacon,  in  hii  term 
criticism  on  the  ignorance  of  Greek  displayed  by  iba  soet 
eminent  scholastic  writers,  expressly  exempts  Erigena,  tai 
ascribes  to  him  a  knowladi^  of  Aristotle  in  the  origiiiaL 

The  only  portion  of  Eri^na's  life  as  to  which  wepaaai 
accurate  information  was  that  spent  at  the  court  of  \SaAa 
the  Bald.  Charles  invited  the  philosopher  to  France  ssoo 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  probably  in  the  year  Mt 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  the  court  school— leUa 
palatina.  The  reputation  of  this  school  or  college  seems  t» 
have  increased  greatly  under  Erigena's  leadership,  and  tin 
philosoph::r  himself  was  treated  with  the  greatest  familiaritj 
and  indulgence  by  the  king.  William  of  MalmestmiT^ 
amusing  story  illustrates  both  l^e  character  of  Soota  ui 
the  position  he  occupied  at  the  French  court. 

The  first  of  the  works  known  to  have  been  writtm  }j 
Scotus  during  this  period  was  a  treatise  on  the  eucbtiiit, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  In  it  he  seems  to  tun 
advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  eucharist  was  merely  ept- 
boHcal  or  commemorative,  an  opinion  for  which  BcrengaiiM 
was  at  a  later  date  censured  and  condemned.  As  a  f«rt  "f 
his  penance  Berengarius  is  said  to  have  been  compelled  to 
bura  publicly  Erigena's  treatise.  So  far  as  we  can  lesn, 
however,  Erigena's  orthodoxy  was  not  at^he  time  suspected, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  was  selected  by  the  famous  Hincaar 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  liberty  of  will  against  theextrems 
predestinarianism  of  the  monk  Qottsbalk  (QodeacbalcliD!)- 
The  treatise  De  Divina  Predetlinatione,  composed  on  this 
occasion,  has  been  preserved,  and  from  its  general  teaoraud 
me'hod  one  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  author's  ortiiodosf 
was  at  once  and  vehemently  suspected.  Scotus  argues  the 
question  entirely  on  speculative  grounds,  and  Marts  with  the 
bold  affirmation  that  philosophy  and  religi(»i  are  fondl- 
mentallyone  and  the  same— "Confidtur  inde  veram  esse 
philosophiam  veram  religionem,  convenimqne  vnaa 
religionem  esse  veram  philosophiam.'^X?^!^  iV«dL,i.  U 
Even  more  significant  is  his  faandKo^^VsuUKHi^  >»> 
reason,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refw,  The  wcA  ^ 
warmly  assiulsd      Floras  and  ni^aitiiis,  vaA  «•>  vs^' 
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imaed  hj  two  oouncDs — &ai  ot  Valnioe  ia  859,  that 
of  LtQgrea  in  659. 

Erigena'i  next  work  was  ft  traoalatioa  of  DioDyaiiu  the 
Anopagito  (SM  DioNvaios)  undertaken  at  tlie  requMt  of  the 
tidg.  This  also  has  beeo  preserved,  and  fragmeote  of  a 
eommentaiy  hj,  Scottu  oa  Dioa^Bios  have  beoo  discovered 
k  VS.  A  translation  of  the  Areopagite'i  pantheisti«al 
vritings  waa  not  likely  to  alter  the  opinion  alreadj  formed 
a>  to  Erlgpna'a  orthodoxy.  Pope  Nieholaa  I.  waa  offended 
ihit  the  work  had  not  been  submitted  for  approval  before 
beii^  given  to  the  world,  and  ordered  Charles  to  send 
Scotns  to  Borne,  or  at  hw»t  to  dtamias  htm  from  his  court 
There  ts  do  eridsace,  however,  that  this  order  waaattendad 
U>.  £rigeua  appears  still  to  have  remained  in  favoor. 

The  lattef  part  of  hu  life  ia  involved  in  total  obscurity. 
The  story  that  in  882  he  was  invited  to  Oxford  by  Alfred 
the  Qreat,  that  he  laboured' there  for  many  years,  bocame 
abbot  at  Mahnesbury,  and  was  murdered  by  his  scholars, 
is  apparently  without  any  satiafootory  fuuDdation,  and 
doabtleaa  refers  to  some  other  Johannsa  Erigena  in  all 
probability  never  left  France,  and  Haarteu  hu  odvutoed 
Bome  reasons  for  fixing  the  date  of  hia  daatb  about  877, . 

The  works  of  Erigena  that  have  come  down  to  ns  are  the 
followiag:— (1)  the  treatise  on  predestination,  first  pnblished 
in  1630 ;  {2)a  oommeotary  on  MareianuaCapella,  published 
by  Haurtea  in  1861 ;  (3)  ttaoalation  of  Dionyatus  the 
Ateopagite,  published  in  Floss's  edition  of  ErigeQa,  vol 
exxiL  of  Migne's  Patnlogia  Curm  CoMplHrn;  (i)  miseel- 
Isneoua  treatises,  some  stul  m  US.,  the  work  De  Tiiiotu 
DH^  and  llie  commentary  on  Dionysios,  which  baa  been 
pnUisbed  in  Appendix  ad  Opera  tdaa  ah  Ang.  'Jiaio, 
Rom.,  1871;  (5)  translation  of  St  Uazimtu's  achoUa  on 
Gregory  of.  Kaaanxen,  published  in  Gale's  edition  of  (6) 
the  great  work,  De  Divmaae  Ifaturte,  wtpt  ^vo'tur  /icpwr/tov. 
Of  thla  last  work  three  ediUons  have  appeared— that  of 
O&Ie^  Oxfonl,  1681,  that  by  SoUdter,  1838,  and  that  by 
Floss.  1853. 

Erigena  ie  without  doubt  the  most  intermting  figure 
among  tbe  Middle  Age  wntera<  The  freedom  of  his 
speculation,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  works  out  bis 
logical  or  dialectical  system  of  the  universe,  altogettier 
prevent  tis  from  classing  htm  along  with  the  scholastics 
properly  so  called.  He  marks,  indeed,  a  stage'  M  transition 
from  the  older  Flatooizing  philosophy  to  the  later  and 
more  ri:;id  scholasticism.  In  no  sense  whatever  can  it  be 
affirmed  that  with  Erigena  philosophy  is  in  the  service  of 
tbeolog;.  The  above-qsoted  aasertiou  as  to  the  subatan- 
lial  identity  between  philosophy  and  religion  is  indeed 
lepeatad  almoet  tolidem  .verbis  by  many  of  the  later 
scbolaatic  wnters,  but  its  significance  altogether  depends 
npOQ  the  selection  of  one  or  other  term  of  the  identity  as 
fundameatal  or  primary.  Now  there  is  no  possibility  of 
Dkistaking  Elrigeoa'fl  position  :  to  him  philosophy  or  reason 
is  first,  la  primitive ;  authority  or  leligion  is  secondary, 
derived.  "  Anctoritas  siquidem  ex  Vera  latione  processit; 
ratio  Tero  neqoaquam  ex  aaotoritata  Omnis  enim  auc- 
toritas,  qua  vera  rations  noo  approbatur,  lufirma  videtur 
essa  Vera  autem  rati<s  qnum  virtutibus  snis  rata  atque 
immutabilis  munltur,  nolhua  anctoritatls  adstipulatione 
roborari  indiget"  (De  I>i».  IfcU.^  i.  71).  F.  D.  Maarice, 
the  only  historian  of  note  who  declines  to  ascribe  a 
taUonaliriog  tendency  to  Erigena,  obscures  the  question  by 
ths  manner  in  which  he  states  it  He  asks  his  readers, 
after  weighing  the  evidence  advanced,  to  dotemine 
*  srhetber  he  (Erigena)  used  hia  pbilosopliy  to  explain  away 
Ills  theology,  or  to  bring  out  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
inllest  meanmg  of  it."  These  altornatives  scein  to  be 
uTongly  put.  "  Explaining  away  theology  '  is  sotnftliinfc 
wboDy  foreign  to  the  [^osophy  of  that  age  ;  and  even  if 
vc  aoccft  the  alternative,  that  Erigena  endcavoiirs  spacula- 
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tively  to  bnug  out  ths  full  meaning  of  theolc^,  we  are  by 
no  means  driv^  to  the  conciositvi'  thst  he  was  primarily 
or  principally  a  theologtaiL  He  does  not  start  with  the 
datum  of  theology  as  the  completed  Body  of  truth,  requiring 
only  elucidation  and  interpietatioa ;  his  fundamental 
thought  ia  ihat  of  the  nniversa,  nature,  re  Tar,  or  Qod,  as 
the  idtimate  unity  which  work*  itself  eat  into  th^  rational 
system  of  the  world.  Uan  and  all  that  Concerns  man  are 
but  parts  of  this  system,  and  are  to  be  explained  by  refer- 
eaoe  to  U ;  for  explanation  or  nndantandiog  of  a  thing  ia 
detemunativji  of  'M  place  in  the  nnivenal  or  mlL  Religion 
or  revelation  is  one  element  or  factor  in  the  dtrine  process, 
a  iitage  or  phase  of  the  ultimate  rational  iifa  The  highest 
faoultyof  man,  reason,  intilleetut,  tHitlleetualu  vtmo,  la  that 
which  is  not  content  with  the  individual  or  partial,  but 
graspa  the  whole  and  thereby  comprehends  the  parts.  In 
this  highest  eflfort  of  reiuon,  which  is  inde^  Ood  thinking: 
in  man,  thought  and  being  are  at  one,  the  opposition  of 
being  and  tbonght  ia  overcome,  Wheo  Erigena  start* 
with  such  propositions,  it  ia  clearly  impossible  to  under* 
stand  hia.  position  and  work  if  we  insist  on  TSgarding  him 
as  a  seholastio^  accepting  the  dogmas  of  the  church  as  silti* 
mats  data,  and  endeavouring  only  to  preasat  them  in  due 
order  and  defend  tbsm  by  argument 

Erigeot «  grest  voric,  Dt  IHvition*  Ntfittrtr,  U  arranged  in  five 
lioOki.  Ths  form  of  eipMition  ia  tbat  of  dUlo((uo;  tbe  m«tllbd  of 
reosouiDfi  is  the  •yUogittie.  The  leading  thoaghts  are  tb«  follow* 
log.  Uatvra,  fiatt,  it  the  nsms  Cor  the  anirerul,  the  totality  of 
til  things,  coDtdinLng  is  ileetf  being  and  non-being.  It  is  tbe 
Duity  of  which  all  spscitU  phenomena  are  manifeatations.  But  of 
this  nature  tliere  are  [our  distinct  classei  i— (1)  that  ifhtcb  crutea 
and  is  sot  CTcatod  ;  (2>  that  wblcb  Is  lireated  and  creates  ;  (3)  tbat 
which  is  created  and  does  not  create;  <4)  that  wbicb  seitber 
U  rrentcd  nor  creates.  The  first  ia  God  as  tbe'gtound  or  origin  of 
nil  thin^  tbe  lost  ia  God  as  tbe  final  end  or  Qoalof  all  thlAgi,  tbat 
iato  which  the  world  of  crested  things  ultimately  retonia.  Ths 
second  and  third  together  compote  the  created  muverse,  which  is 
the  man! rests tion  of  God,  God  in  prtxeitu,  Theophania.  Thus  vs 
distinguish  in  tl^  divine  system  beginning,  Middle,  and  end;  bat 
these  tbreaare  is  assenca  ose— the  difrercoca  is  onir  the.coaae. 
nucBca  of  our  finite  comprehension.  We  are  compelled  to  envisafp 
this  eternal  proccu  under  tbe  form  of  time,  to  apply  temporal  dis- 
tinctions to  that  which  is  extra-  or  snpra-tempora).  The  nnireras 
of  created  things,  aa  wa  ha*t  seao,  is'twofold  .—Jiral,  tbat  which  ia 
created  and  creates,— the  nrimordiol  Ideas,  srcbetypeo,  immatabla 
relations,  divine  acts  of  will,  according  to  which  individual  things 
are  fonnad;  teecnd,  tbat  which  is  created  and  does  not  create,— 
tbe  world  <^  isdividnals,  the  affects  of  the  primordial  causes,  with- 
out vbich  the  causes  have  no  true  being.  Created  things  bar*  no 
indiridnal  or  selT-indapandent  exiatence ;  they  ore  only  in  Ood ; 
and  each  thing  ia  a  mantfostation  of  thedirina,  Ma^pAanie,  itvina 
apparUio. 

Ood  alone,  the  uncreated  creator  of  all,  haa  true  bfclflg.  Be  k 
tba  true  nnirersal,  all-coetaining  and  loeemprebonslble.  The 

loner  cannot  contptebaDd  the  hi(;her,  and  theretore  we  mast  say 
that  the  esittooce  ot  God  I'  aboTa  being,'  aboTe  essence;  God 
is  aboTe  noodncsi,  above  wisdom,  above  tmlh.  Ho  finite  pradi* 
catoa  can  bo  ani>lied  to  him;  humode  of  beit|;  cannot  bsdetet^ 
mined  by  any  '■.otegory.  True  theology  is  saga  jre.  Kevertbela« 
tbe  world,  as  the  tkeophatia,  the  revelation  of  Ood,  enables  ns  so 
far  to  nnderstand  the  divine  esseaoe.  We  recogoiza  hie  being  in 
the  being  of  all  things,  his  wisdom  la  tbeti  orderly  arrangement, 
bis  life  Is'  their  constant  notion  Thas  God  is  for  as  a  Trinity— 
tbe  Fstbor  as  oabstance  or  betng  (eiela),  the  Son  as  wisdom  (Se#a. 
•Ill),  the  Spirit  OH  life  ('W«><<a)  These  three  ore  realized  in  tba 
nairerse— the  Father  as  the  system  of  things,  tbe  Son  as  the  word, 
!'.«..  the  realm  of  ideas,  tbe  Spirit  aa  the  life  ot  moving  fotca  wUch 
Introdaeaa  i||dindaaUty  sna  which  nltluately  draws  back  all 
things  into  the  divloo  sntty.  Is  man,  aa  the  ooblast  of  created 
things,  tbe  Trinity  u  eeen  mo«t  perfectly  reflected  ■  {nUIUetvi 
(rail),  raJio  (\iyn),  and  WMtu  (8idr«ia)  make  up  the  threefold 
thread  of  his  being.  Kot  in  nas  alone,  however,  but  in  all  things, 
God  ia  to  be  regained  aa  raallring  himself,  as  becoming  incamalo. 

The  iafintte  essence  of  God,  which  may  Indeed  be  described  as 
Mihilum,  sotbiog,  iatbat  from  wbicb  all  ia  created,  from  which 
all  procDoda  or  emanates.  Tba  6r«(  procession  or  emanation,  aa 
above  Indicated,  Is  the  reslm  of  ul<.as  in  tba  Platonic  sense,  the 
word  or  wisdom  of  God.  These  ideas  eomposa  a  whole  ^^Wl^f /: 
rable  un'Ly,  but  wa  are  ahle  In  a  dim  w>r  to  think  of  <dBaii/ aai V 
cyctam  logically  arranged.    Thna  tba  higncHt  idea  is  that  of 

tbiass  are,  only  if  thay  an  good;  bi-iag  without  wcllbeing 
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b  nooflht  '  Emnet  partidpat«j  lo  tfoodnflM— Uut  which  b  good 
hM  b«Ofc  *nd  i«  thenfon  to  ba  nguded  m  a  tpMia*  of  good. 
X^f^i  tfun,  U  ft  •pecies  of  enancfl,  wiadom  k  ^nIw  of  Ufa,  taa  m 
en,  alwiji  deaoending  from  genua  to  apadaa  in  >  rigonma  logiotl 

Tha  ideaa  an  th«  eternal  eanaea,  whicb,  nnder  the  moving  infla* 
enoa  of  tha  apirit,  nunifeat  thamaelTca  la  theii  effaota,  tho  indi- 
Tfdnal  oraatad  thioga.  HanitaatatioQ,  howeTer,  ia  pftrt  <i  tha  being 
or  eaaence  of  the  canaea,  thit  ia  to  mj,  if  wa  interpret  the  axpiea- 
aion,  God  of  neceaaltj  manifeata  himaelf  in  tha  world  and  ia  not 
without  tha  world.  Fnrther,  aa  the  caoaaa  are  etemal,  timeleaa, 
ao  eraation  ia  eternal,  timelaaa.  The  Uoaaic  accoant,  than,  la  to  be 
looked  spoa  merely  aa  a  mode  in  which  ia  faintly  ahadowed  forth 
what  ia  aboTe  finite  comprehenaion.  It  ia  altt^ethor  all^rioal, 
and  reqnirea  to  be  intei^reted.  Paradlae  and  the  Fall  lutve  no 
local  or  tamporal  being.  Han  waa  originally  riolew  and  without 
diattnotion  of  aax.  Only  after  the  introduction  of  ain  did  man  loaa 
hi*  ipiritual  body  and  acquire  the  animal  nature  with  Its  diatinction 
of  aeE.  Woman  ia  tha  impenonation  of  man'a  aeDtuaiH  and  falleu 
nature;  on  the  final  return  to  the  dirine  noity,  diatinettoB  of  MS 
will  Taniah,  and  the  apiiltaal  body  will  be  rtgiined. 

The  moat  remarkablo  and  »t  the  aanw  time  the  moat  obacnr*  poT< 
tion  of  the  work  ia  that  la  which  the  final  letnin  to  Ood  ia  handled. 
Naturally  dn  ia  a  neceaaary  preliminary  to  thia  redemption,  and 
Scotna  baa  tha  greateat  difficulty  in  acoountioff  for  the  tact  of  ain. 
If  God  la  tru«  being,  then  ain  can  have  no  auntantlve  exiatenoe; 
it  cannot  b«  laid  that  God  knowa  of  ain,  for  to  God  knowing  and 
being  an  one.  In  tho  nairetae  of  tbingi,  «  a  nnlrene,  thers  can 
be  no  ain  :  there  muat  be  perfect  hanaony.  Sin,  ta  fact,  reaulta 
from  the  will  of  tha  individoal  who  falaely  rtptatenta  aomething  aa 
good  which  ia  not  ao.  Thia  miadirected  will  u  puniabed  by  fin^ns 
that  the  objecte  after  which  it  thirata  are  ia  truth  raoity  ana 
emptineaa.  Hall  ia  not  to  be  regarded  as  haTing  local  sxlstoaco  ; 
it  ia  the  inner  atate  of  the  ainfu  will.  Aa  the  object  of  punish* 
meat  ia  not  the  will  or  the  indiridual  himaelT  but  tbe  misdirectioa 
of  the  will,  so  tbe  reault  of  pnniihment  la  the  final  purification 
aad  radamptioa  <^  alli  eren  toe  derila  shall  be  saved.  Alt,  how- 
•rer,  ai«  not  saved  at  once  ;  the  atagea  of  the  return  to  the  final 


Mul  ia  niaed  to  a  full  knowledge  of  Ood,  and  where  knowing  and 
balug  are  one.  After  all  Iats  been  leatored  to  tbe  divine  unity, 
thero  is  no  further  creation.  The  ultimata  unitr  b  that  which 
Boltber  is  ereatsd  n«  CTsates. 

Editions  of  tbe  Ik  Divitkm  Nahirm  have  beaa  enumerated  above. 
The  work  has  been  very  ably  translated  into  German  by  Noack, 
/.  8.  S.  Akr  dU  EintfMlung  der  Naiur,  ieneU  und  mit  titur 
SMvuMiancUang,  S  '/ola.,  1874-7(L  Hoaoffraphaon  hla  life  aad 
works  ara  numerous  ;  the  best  are  St  R«n4  TuUudier,  SeU,  £MgtM 
<f  lana.  SeoL,  18U;  Christliab,  Lebmu.  Lihnd.J.  S.  K,  1880  ; 
Huber,  /.  S.  S.,  \W\  ;  Eaullch,  SptkwliUivt  SytUm  de»  J.  S.  S., 
I860  ;  Stdckl.  De  Joh.  Seoto  Engtna,  1887.  See  alao  the  geuaral 
worka  on  acholastio  philosophy,  eapeclalijr  Hanrdan,  StSckl,  and 
Kaolloh.  For  English  readers  a  most  admirablo  reaumi  ia  given  by 
Ifaariea,  Uidimai  Phil,,  pp.  45-79.  (K  AD.) 

ERIQONE.  In  the  Attic  niTtfa  of  DioDysua,  Erigone  ia 
the  daughter  of  Icario^  who,  having  received  from 
Dioaymu  the  ^ft  of  vine,  shares  it  with  some  shepherds, 
who,  drinking  it  nndiluted,  isfxtsf  themselves  poisoned,  and 
having  murdered  Icarius,  throw  his  body  into  a  well 
Guided  by  her  dog  Maira  (the  glistenmg  one).  Etigoae — 
whose  name^  like  that  <tf  Protogeoeia  (see  Ekdyhiok), 
denotes  one  bom  in  early  morning — ducorers  the  crime,  and 
hangs  herseU.  After  her  death  she  is  said  to  have  been 
translated  to  the  constellation  which  ^e  Latins  called  Virgo. 

ERINNA,  a  Greek  poetess,  the  contempora^  and  friend 
of  Sappho,  was  probably  a  native  of  Rhodes  or  the  adjacent 
island  of  Telos,  and  wai  bom  about  630  aa  Although 
she  died  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  her  poems  were 
amongst  the  most  famous  of  her  time^  Of  her  best  known 
poem,  oalled  'HAoxan;  (the  Disiaff),  which  contained  300 
lines,  only  4  lines  are  now  extant  It  was  written  in  a 
mixed  dialect  of  Dorian  and  Eolian.  Three  epigrams  in 
the- Palatine  anthology  are  also  ascribed  to  her;  but  two  of 
these  are  possibly  spurioaa.  Another  poetess  of  this  name 
is  taid  to  have  flourished  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  but 
her  existence  is  matter  of  considerable  uncertainty.  The 
Erlnna  fragments  were  collected  in  Beigk'e  Poela  Lyriei 
Gi-aed  (Leipsic,  1867). 


ERINYES,  the  Greek  name  for  the  beingi.whuui  ilia 
Latins  called  Furin,  Furies.  They  were  especislly  the 
avengers  of  iniqni^,  and,  aa  aneh,  aoqniiod  a  charader  so 
fearful  that  those  who  had  need  to  apeak  of  them  cslled 
them  the  Eomenidee,  or  nwrcifal  beings,  to  win  from  th« 
the  pity  which  tlwy  were  but  little  ouppoeed  to  feel  Tha 
name  Erlnyea  cannot  be  explained  from  die  Greek 
laognagfi ;  bnt  in  the  Hymns  of  the  Rig-Yeda  ooostant 
mention  is  made  td  Saranyn,  who  Umtb  ia  the  Dawn  whose 
light  ateals  across  the  heaven,  revealing  the  thtcga  d 
darkness.  Of  this  bang  tjie  Tedie  hymn-maken  speak  ■> 
finding  out  the  evil  deeds  done  during  the  night,  and 
punisMng  the  wrobg-doar.  Bat  althooga  fot  the  Cheeks, 
who  had  forgotten  ue  meaning  of  the  Dame^  they  had  pet 
on  terrible  attribntes,  the  Eruiyee  still  retained  io  theii 
Western  home  some  of  their  ancient  charactcristica.  Thu 
tor  the  toil-worn  and  enffering  (Edipoa,  who  unwitttogly 
finds  himself  in  their  sacred  grove  near  Athens,  they  hare 
only  a  genhd  weleome.  In  the  Tedio  hymoi^  •guiOf  Saiteya 
draws  the  long  threads  of  Hg^t  accoM  tbe  Aj,  TbMe 
threads  become  in  the  hands  ol  the  Krit^ea  lAo  bar  har 
name,  and  in  thoee  of  the  kindnd  Mcene,  or  Fates,  Oi 
threads  of  human  destiny.  l%e  idea  thua  snggMted  mi 
drawn  out  mora  folly  in  the  myths  (tf  the  Tentonie  Korai, 
or  Weird  Sister^  who  an  three  in  munber,  aa  xepnse&ting 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  futon.  In  tiie  later  woiooi 
of  the  Greek  myth,  the  Erioyee  were  also  nid  to  be  thm^ 
their  names,  Alecto,  Megw%  and  71sipboo6k  dm^ 
relentleae  hatred,  jealousy,  and  rerengei 

ERIPHYLE,  in  Greek  m^tbolo^,  tbe  wife  «(  thiMr 
Amphianua,  idiom  Um  Argive  chief  Adrestm  took  wiA 
bim  to  Tliebei^  beomse  a  yrojAuef  bad  said  that  thit  eit| 
could  not  otherwise  be  taken.  Kot  wiabing  to  medda  n 
a  quarrel  whicb  was  not  lus  own,  AmpbiKnns  was  cent- 
pelled,  by  a  promise  wludb  he  bad  preriooily  gim  to 
Adnstua,  to  alnde  hy  tbe  de&ision  of  Eriph^;  ud 
Eriphyle  bad  been  bribed  by  Polynices,  fbe  sen  of 
(Edlpna,  with  tbe  gift  of  tbe  necklaoe  of  Harraosis,  to 
prooonnee  in  iaToor  of  tiie  ezpediCiun,  Hids  coostniaed 
to  go^  the  sew  cbaiged  Ui  sons  to  sfaty  (heir  mother  if  tlie; 
should  beer  of  bb  deatii,  and  to  mereb  against  Tbebes. 
The  enter^ise  of  Adrastoa^  known  as  the  first  Tbeban 
war,  failed,  end  tbe  earth  ccienlng  swallowed  Ampbivui 
in  bia  chariot  His  scm  Alcmnon  upon  this  slew  hit 
mother,  whose  Erioys  gave  him  no  rest  nntil  he  surrendered 
to  Phcebus  the  necklace  of  Harmonia  and  found  out  a  ^ 
to  dwell  in  on  which  the  snn  had  never  sbooe  at  1^  tnm 
of  Eriphyle's  death.  Such  a  place  of  banisbmeot  he  fbond 
on  the  islands  called  (Entade,  which  had  grown  up  st  tits 
mouth  of  the  river  Acfaelous  from  the  deposits  bionght 
down  by  its  stream.  Here  he  married  CsDirhoa,  tba 
daughter  of  Uie  rirer  god,  who  cansea  bis  death  at  th*  haw 
of  the  sons  of  Phegeua  by  inaiiting  on  bis  fetehii^  h« 
necklace  of  Friphyle. 

ERIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  al  sister  of  tbe  war  god 
and  in  tbe  Hesiodic  theogooy  a  daughter  of  Nyi,  lh« 
who  is  also  the  mother  of  rigbteona  recompease,  NemMb 
In  the  Iliad  Erie,  or  Strife,  is  described  as  inugntflcsnt  at 
firet,  but  as  swelling  untii  her  head  tonches  the 
In  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war,  Eris-is  the  go^deai  ww 
at  the  marriage  festiTal  of  Peteoa  and  Thetis  flnig"  <" 
table  a  golden  apple,  which  is  inscribed  as  tffhtarw 
fairest  of  the  fair.   The  rivalry  of  the  three  deitie»-Hen, 
Aphrodite,  and  Athena— for  the  gift  ia  decided  bj  w 
Jndgment  of  Paris,  who,  being  appointed  umpire 
bestows  it  on  Aphrodite.    In  the  j£ntid  she  appesn  >m« 
tbe  name  of  Discordia.  . 

ERIVAN,  or  Irwan,  in  Persian  Rewah,  a  town  « 
Russian  Armenia,  at  the  head  <A  a  prorinee  of  t^^^ 
I  name,  is  situated  3430  feet  above  the  l«$el  of  tbt  Bbu 
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Sea,  on  Uie  Zengui,  Zann,  or  Hrcstan,  an  affluent  of  the 
Anoee,  about  171  miles  as.  W.  ofTifliB  by  road.  TbeoU 
FenUn  portun  <tf  the  town  consiBts  maiahr  <^  nairow 
(rooked  uiies  inoloaed  mod  valb,  which  effectnally  con- 
ceil  tiw  hooses,  and  fiia  modem  Rnssian  portion  is  laid 
oat  in  long  ill-paved  streets.  On  «  steep  to^  rising  abont 
€00  feet  above  the  rim,  stands  the  old  Tnrkisti  fortress, 
mroonded  hy  ditdies  and  earthen  ramparts^'snd  containing 
wiUiin  its  area  part  (rf  the  palace  of  the  ancient  Persian 
gpremors,  a  handsome  but  greatly  dilapidated  mosque,  a 
Cbeek  ehnich  of  modem  eieetion,  a  cannon  fonndty,  and 
bsmcb.  <^  chamber,  called  the  Hall  of  the  &udar, 
betn  vitness  to  the  former  splendour  of  the  palace  by  its 
pictorial  cteocwationa,  which  include  legendary  and  bistraical 
Ksnes  from  the  lires  ai  Zal  and  Bnstam,  of  MbaaUirza  and 
Nadir  Shah.  The  finest  bnflding  in  the  ci^  is  undoubtedly 
ths  mosque  of  Hussein  Ali  Khan,  bmiliarly  known  as  the 
Blae  Mosqoe  from  the  colour  of  the  enamelled  tiles  with 
which  it  is  richly  encased.  At  the  mosque  of  Zal  Khan 
»  yesriy  passion  play  is  performed  iwurtxatiTe  of  the 
iimmiiiiatinn  <rf  Hussein  the  son  <tf  Ali  Beudee  the 
episcopal  clinrch  of  St  Sergins  {Sovrp  Sargku),  the 
Annenittm  possess  five  churches,  a  monastery,  and  a 
SBminasy.  &nmal  hundred  travellers  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  new  canranaerai ;  and  there  is  a  club  wtiich  in  some 
d^tee  makes  up  for  the  absence  of  hotels.  Thg  Imzaar, 
thou^  eztensiTe,  is  poorly  supplied  with  eoods ;  and  the 
only  manufactures  of  the  town  are  a  litUe  cotton  cloth, 
lesUier,  earthenware,  and  blacksmiths*  work.  The  fruits  of 
the  di^riot  are  exceedingly  fiheap,  and  noted  for  their 
cellence — especially  the  grapes,  apples,  apricots,  and  melons. 
The  surrounding  oountir  ia  richly  watered  by  a  system  of 
canals  connected  with  the  Gokcha  or  Seranga  Lake  and 
the  river  Zengui  Armenians.  Persians,  and  Tatars  are 
the  main  elements  in  the  popoJaldon,  to  whidi  is  added  a 
certun  number  of  Rnsnans  and  Oredo— making  a  total  in 
18T4  of  30,000. 

The  otifla  of  Eriru  is  altMvUier  unknown.  One  pu>iu 
iiBunien  Indition  recogaises  in  the  nems  the  joyfol  exdunatioii 
rfKosli  at  the  xemesnnoe  of  the  drygramd^Anum,  it  has  shown 
tolf ;  aiMKbar  exfOahu  It  ss  eqnintlent  to  Enwmtavaiij  the  pl&ca 
at  Meet  of  Eroruit  II.  of  Annenu  ;  and  a  third  identifiee  it  with 
tiia  name  of  Btfmn  EnL  who  built  a  caatle  abont  1412  on  the  apot 
at  the  CMnnwad  of  Shah  lamaiL  The  pteeent  fiHtnat  at  any  rate 
VSB  sre^ed  hv  the  Tvks  in  the  ISOi  eeotnir,  and  ilnee  that  time 
ttw  place  has  Men  of  eonslderahle  celebrity.  Itwas  taken  I7  the 
Penuiu  under  Shah  Abbaa  in  16M,  beneged  by  the  Turks  for 
taa  montiia  in  ISIS,  and  teoonqoerad  by  the  Ferauns  under  Nadir 
8h*h  in  the  18th  eeBtary.  Is  17S0  it  was  sncoMafuUy  defended 
urinat  HerseUns  of  Oeoma  ;  end  in  1804  it  mdited  the  Rasatana 
■adv  Frincs  TritihuioS  At  length  in  18S7  ^SUeritch  took  the 
fortress  by  stonn,  and  in  the  foUowinff  year  the  town  and  province 
vmet-ded  to  Ruaia  by  the- peace  of  liirkmaiifhai.  The  saoceaafnl 
men!  was  rewarded  by  the  title  of  Connt  of  Ertran  (Eriruiaki). 
A  Tatar  pom  in  celebration  of  the  emt.  has  been  pveeerved  by 
Bedamrtedt  in  hia  *'  Thonaand  and  One        in  the  East" 

8w  rr.  Dmboit  4a  Uoatafmx,  Vefrngi  mUomr  da  OnKOt*,  nL  lU^  I8S8 ;  Bvon 
Tililiiii ,  T1  III  rfi  r-  r  [  n-  nr  -.  ffr  T'l  J.  B.  TBU «,  a<*Mi wf  lVm*M«-. 
M»to,ISTS;  J.  BtTWt  IVncwwMta  mitArmmt,Wl. 

EBIiANOEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  district  of  Middle 
Fianconia,  ta  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwabach 
wi^  the  Begnitz^  eleven  miles  K.N.'W.  of  Kuremberg,  and 
00  the  railway  between  that  town  andBambeiv.  It  is  snr- 
iDonded  walls,  and  divided  into  an  old  and  new  town, 
the  latter  ocHuisting  of  wide,  straight,  and  well-bniU  streets. 
It  p  01  eases  a  large  brewery,  the  beer  of  which  ia  in  high 
T^te  in  Qenaony;  and  among  its  other  bidnsbies  are 
■t^^^^C  and  glove  making,  glass  and  tobacco  mannfacture, 
and  eottcn-^nninfr  It  is,  however,  beet  known  as  the 
ae^  of  a  -aiiiTaisi^  'lonoded  Frederick,  margrave  of 
BayraoUi,  who  In  1743  estaMiahed  a  onivetstty  at  BayrBoth, 
bat  In  1743  changed  iti  ntoatton  to  Erlangen.  A  statue 
of  tUa  margrave,  erected  in  1843  by  King  L<niiB  nl  Bavaria, 
r^sods  in  tho  mncket-^ace,  fociag  the  oniveniliy  buildings. 


The  university  oconmes  the  ancient  palace  of  the  mai^vea 
M  Bayreoth,  and  haa  &eultiee  <d  aitai  medicine,  and 
theology.  At  the  beginning  its  endowments  were  small, 
but  they  have  lottwfy  become  considerable,  especially 
through  the  benefactions  of  the  margrave  Alexander.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  In  1876  was  429.  CSon- 
nected  with  the  univeiaity  are  alibrary  containing  1 10^000 
vokunea  and  1000  manuscripts,  an  infirmary,  an  eye 
hoqdtal,  a  matemityhoBpital,  an  anatomical  ""iw^Fni  and  . 
a  botanic  garden.  fUangen  also  possesses  a  gnunwinm 
and  a  ctHnmerdal  school  The  town  owsa  theioundatiou 
of  its  pro«>erity  chiefly  to  the  French  Protestant  refugees 
who  settled  here  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
and  introduced  various  manufactures.  In' 1017  Eilangen 
was  transferred  from  the  bishopric  of  Wfirzbnig  to  tiiat  of 
Btfmbe^ ;  in  1361  it  was  transferred  to  that  <u  Bohemia ; 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  counts  of  Nuremberg  in 
1400,  of  the  ma^taves  of  BayieuUi  in  1541,  of  Prussia  in 
1791,  and  of  Bavaria  in  1809.  The  population  in  1875 
was  13,697. 

EBLAU  (the  Hungarian  JJ^o*,  Slavonic  Jo^,  and  Latin 
Agrk),  a  fortified  town  of  Hunger;^  capital  of  the 
vamugye  or  county  of  Heves,  on  ue  Eclaii,  or  Eger,  an 
affluent  of  the  Theiss  (47°  64'  K.  lat,  20^  22'  E.  lon^X  67 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Pestb.  Previous  to  1803,  Erlau  was  the 
see  of  a  bishopric  founded  hj  St  Stephen,  kuig  of  Hungary, 
in  the  11th  centniy ;  in  1804  it  was  elevated  to  an  aroL- 
bishopric.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  1^ 
hills  covered  with  vineyards  the  cultiva^n  of  which  forma 
thediief  empl(^mentof  the  inhabitants ;  the  red  wines  from 
this  district  are  considered  the  best  in  Hungary,  and  are 
largely  exported  to  foreign  conn  trie*  '  The  other  manufao- 
tures  consist  of  woollen  and  linen  &hric8,  hat  and  shoe 
making,  and  leather  dressin^^  The  town  is  Inclosed  by  old 
walls  and  entered  by  six  gates ;  the  streets  are  aairow,  but 
embelliahed  with  several  fine  buildings,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  cathedral,  the  archbishop  s  palace,  a  diocesan 
lyceum  with  a  library  and  observato^  172  feet  high,  the 
coimty  hall,  and  two  monasteriea  Besides  the  cathedral, 
there  are  several  other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  also  a 
Oreek  and  a  Protestant  church,  and  several  schools.  Brian 
was  foonded  by  King  Stepbaa  of  Hungary,  who  resided 
there  in  1010.  On  an  enunenoe  above  the  tower  stands 
an  ancient  Turkish  fortress,  which  was  oftra  besi^ed 
during  the  constant  wars  between  the  Moslems  and 
ClmstianB.  In  1652  the  town  resisted  the  repeated 
aasaolts  ^  a  large  Turkish  force ;  in  1596,  however,  it 
was  given  up  to  tiie  Turks  by  the  Austrian  par^  in  the 
garrison.  During  the  revolutitm  1848-49,  Erlau  was 
zema^able  fw  ^e  patriotio  sidrit  displayed  W  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  ami  it  was  here  that  the  prineipaf  campaigns 
against  the  Austrians  were  o^anized.  The  populabon  at 
the  census  of  1870  numbered  19,150,  chiefly  Roman 
Catbolica 

ERLKdNIQ,  or  Ebl-Kino,  a  ng^thical  character  in 
modem  Qerman  literature  represented  as  a  gigantic  bearded 
manwith  agolden  crown  and  trailing  garments,  who  carries 
children  awayto  that  undiscovered  oonutiy  where  he  him-  • 
self  abidea  There  is  no  such  pennuge  in  ancient  German 
mythology,  and  the  nanw  is  lingnistica^  nottiinj^  num  than 
tlw  perpKuationttf  ablundo'.  It  first ^peaied  mBei^r^ 
iSSlmmeii  der  fUlker,  1778,  where  it  is  used  in  the  toansla- 
tion  of  tiie  Duish  song  of  the  £l/-Km^»  Damghter  as  equi- 
valmt  to  the  Danish  ditrhmgs,  at  diekaitge,  diat  is^  dwar. 
kange^  the  king  of  the  elves ;  and  the  true  Qerman  wcod 
would  have  been  EOHMg.  or  EOmhBmgt  afterwards  used 
under  the  modified  form  «  SIfmkOmg  1^  Wieland  in  his 
OfierM,  178a  Herder  was  probably  misled^  die  fuk 
that  the  Danish  word  elU  signmnjiitetckk^f^tfjCM)^^ 
aldei^tiee  (Qftm.  M).   Hia  mistake  at  any  rate  has  M^. 
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jwrpetuated  ly  both  Euglisti  ami  Freacit  translators,  wbo 
Bpeak  ol  a  **  Idog  of  the  alders,"  "  «»  rol  dea  aunes,"  and 
find  an  explanation  of  the  mytb  in  the  tree-worebip  of 
early  timee,  or  in  the  vapomy  emanatioos  that  haog  like 
velrd  phantoms  roosd  the  alder-trees  at  night  The 
legend  was  adopted  hj  Goethe  as  the  subject  of  one  <rf  his 
finest  ballads,  ittodered  familiar  to  English  readers  by  the 
translations  of  Lewis  and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  since  then 
it  has  been  treated  as  a  musical  theme  by  Beichaidt  and 
Schubect  Seo  Ifoles  and  Querist,  4th  series,  vol  Lt. 
(1872). 

EHMAN,  Paitl  (1764-1851),  a  Oarman  physieist,  was 
born  mfierlio  Febnijlry  29,  I7G4.  Heoriglnaliy  intended 
to  study  for  the  church,  but  his  tnclioatioo  towaraa  physical 
Bcionce  induced  him  to  change  his  purpose,  and  be  became 
teacher  of  science  at  the  Trench  gymnasium  in  Berlin,  and 
afterwards  at  the  military  academy.  On  the  fouodation  of 
the  univenity  of  Berlin  in  1810  he  became  professor  of 
physics,  an  o£ce  which  be  held  until  his  death,  11th 
October  1851.  In  1806  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Physical  Science.  Ermau  made  Tarious  dls- 
coverloa  of  some  importance  in  the  departments  of  electri- 
city,  magnetism;  optics,  and  physiology.  His  son,  Geoige 
Addph,  still  living  (1878),  is  a  well-known  physicist  and 
geographer. 

ERMINE  {Sfuatela  erminm),  a  carniTorous  mammal 
belongingto  the  family  ifuf^efbjcE,  or  Weasels,  andresembling 
the  'bther  members  of  tJu  family  in  the  great  Ier;^h  and 

slendemeas  of  its  ^  ,  _  ^   

body  and  the  short- 
ness of  its  limbs,  to 
which  it  owes  the 
peculiar  snake-like 
character  of  its  mo- 
tions. It  nsually 
measures  10  inches  : 
hi  length  exclusive  V 
of  tho  tail,  which  is 
about  4  inches  long, 
and  which  becomes 
buahy  towards  the 
point  Its  fur  in 
summer  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  above  'and  white 
beaeath,  changing  in  the  winter  of  northern  latitudes  to 
enowy  whiteneea,  except  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  at  all 
seasons  is  of  a  jet  black  colour.  In  Scottish  q>ecimenB  this 
change  in  winter  is  complete,  but  in  those  fouA  in  the 
southern  districts  of  England  it  ia  usually  only  partial,  the 
ermine  presenting  during  winters  piebald  appearance.  The 
white  oolour  is  evidently  protective,  enabling  the  animals  to 
elude  the  observation  <^  thur  enemies,  and  to  steal  unob- 
served on  their  prey.  It  also  retains  heat  better  than  a  dark 
covering,  and  may  thus  serve  to  maintain  an  equable  tem- 
perature at  all  seasooB  withiu  the  body.  According  to  Bell 
{Sritith  Quadrupeds,  2d  ed. ),  the  change  of  cdour  is  effected 
"  not  by  the  loss  of  the  summer  coat  and  the  substitution  of 
a  new  one  for  the  winter,  but  by  the  actual  change  of  colour 
in  the  existing  fur."  The  ermine  ia  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  both  hemispheres,  inhabiting  tiiickets  and  stohy 
l>laces,  and  freqoently  making  use  of  the  deserted  burrows 
of  moles  and  other  underground  mammaUL  It  is  exceed- 
ingly sanguinary  in  disposition,  and  agile  in  its  movements ; 
it  feeds  principally  on  the  rat,  the  water  volo,  and  the 
rabbit,  which  it  pursues  with  unusual  pertinacity  and  bold- 
ness, hence  the  name  «foa/,  signifying  bold,  by  which  it  ia 
commonly  known.  It  takes  readily  to  the  water,  and  will 
even  climb  trees  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  It  is  particularly 
destnictive  to  poultry  and  game,  and  has  often  been  known 
to  attack  the  hare,  fixing  itself  to  the  throat  of  ita  victim, 
ind  defying  all' the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  diseogoge  it 


Although  among  the  fiercest  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
playful  of  creatures,  gamboling  on  the  turf,  taming  snner- 
saulta,  and  performing  the  moat  grotesque  anti«^  apptnntlj 
without  otJier  purpose  than  its  pwn  amusement  In 
approaching  its  prey  even  it  indulges  ia  the  aame  playfcl 
propoiaity,  but  it  may  then  be  done  wtdi  the  view  of  alkyiiig 
suspicion  in  its  intended  victim.  The  female  bringi  forth 
five  young  ones  about  the  beginning  of  summer.  The  winter 
coat  of  the  ermine  forms  one  of  the  nuMtvaloable  of  flonuDer 
cial  furs,  and  is  imported  in  enormous  quantities  from  Nor- 
way»  Sweden,  Bnsata,  and  Siberia.  It  is  largely  used  for 
muffs  and  tippets,  and  as  a  trimming  i<x  state  lobea,  the  jet 
black  points  of  the  tails  being  inserted  at  regular  intervals 
as  an  ornament  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  wearing 
of  ermine  was  restricted  to  members  of  the  royal  family. 
It  now  enters  more  or  less  plentifully  into  almost  all  state 
robes,  the  rank  and  position  of  the  wearer  b^ng  in  many 
cases  indicated  by  the  presence  or  absence,  and  the  diBpast- 
tion,-of  the  black  spots.  In  capturing  the  animal  atnp 
is  used,  consisting  of  a  heavy  atone  slab,  supported  by  a 
slender  stick,  baited  with  flesh;  no  eoon«r  does  the  cnnioa 
begin'  to  nibble  at  the  bait  than  the  delicate  oappoit  ^ni 
way,  and  it  is  crushed  beneath  the  stone. 

ERNESTI,  JobannAuoost  (1707-1781),  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  philologists  and  theologians  of  the  last 
century.  H9  was  bom  August  4,  1707,  at  Tennstadt  ia 
Tburingia,  of  which  place  bis  father,  Johann  CSuiatoph 
Emesti,  likewise  a  diaUnguiahed  theologian,  was  pastor, 
besides  being  sufMrintendent  of  the  electoral  diocoea  of 
Tburingia,  Salx,  and  Sangerhausen.  .  After  having  tecared 
his  first  instruction  in  classics  from  his  father,  and  in  tbo 
gymnasium  of  bis  native  town,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  the  celebrated  Saxon  cloister  school  (rf  Horta. 
At  twenty  he  entered  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  and 
studied  afterwards  at  the  university  of  Leipsic.  In  1730 
be  was  made  master  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  In  the 
following  year  he  accepted  the  office  of  con  rector  in  its 
Thomas  school  of  Leipeic,  of  which  J.  M.  Qeeosr  was  tlieii 
rector;  and  on  QeanePs  being  called  in  1734  as  professor  of 
rhetoric  to  Qbttingen,  he  succeeded  him  as  rector.  He  was, 
in  1742,  named  extraordinary  professor  of  ancient  literature 
in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  in  1766  promoted  to  the 
ordinary  professorship  of  rhetoric.  Here  his  reputatioo  as 
a  scholar,  and  his  rational  treatment  of  biblical  eiegeaia, 
paved  the  way  for  his  entrance  into  the  theological  facul^, 
in  which  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  in  1758.  Through 
the  elegance  of  bis  learning  and  bu  manner  of  discusDco, 
he  co-operated  with  Baumgarten  of  Halle  in  diaengs^ng 
dogmatic  theology  from  the  adiolaatio  and  myatical 
excrescences  with  which  it  was  t2isn  drfmned,  and  tbui 
paved  the  way  for  a  revcdvtioa  in  Aeology,  lie  died, 
oftOT  a  short  tllDeaa,  in  his  seventy-sixth  vear,  September 
U,  1781. 

It  ia  perhaps  as  much  from  the  impulae  whidt  Emesti 
gave  to  sacred  and  profane  criticiMn  in  Germany,  as  from 
the  intrinsic  excellence  of  his  own  works  in  either  depart- 
ment, that  he  must  derive  his  reputation  as  a  philologut  or 
theologian.  In  cdqjunctiui  with  Qemer,  he  institnted  a 
new  school  in  ancient  literature,  while  with  Semler  be 
partially  co-operated  in  the  revolntion  of  Lutheran  theology. 

From  the  Reformation  down  to  the  latter  half  M  the 
18th  century,  Germany  was  far  exodled  by  HoDaad  in 
the  numbw  and  excellence  of  her  philologistB;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  appearance  of  Owner  and  Emesti  with  their 
somewhat  earlier  contemporaries,  Cop  ioa^  DanialLoDgoIim, 
and  Michael  Heostnger,  that  she  ooold  oppose  ahove  one  01 
two  rivals  to  the  great  critics  of  the  Dotdi  schools.  Oesner 
and  Emeeti,  however,  through  the  infloeoce  of  their  lectures 
at  the  greatemniversities  of  Gottingen  and  Leapsie,  through 
the  wider  extent  of  their  l^uis  in  phBdi^,  and  still. 
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more  throagli  the  greater  eicellenco  of  their  methoda,  are 
eotked  to  De  held  Uie  Eoandera  of  the  new  Qenaao  Bchool 
ol  BMrimt  Uteratora  Both,  bat  especially  Emesti,  detected 
gmnmatical  nicetieB  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  regard  to  the 
tonsecation  of  tenses,  for  instance,  which  had  escaped 
preceding  critica.  Hin  canons  are,  however,  not  without 
exceptions.  As  an  editor  of  the  Greek  classics,  Emesti 
dewTTCs  hardlj  to  hi  named  beside  his  Dutch  contem- 
porarieB,  Hemsterhnis,  Valckenaer,  Kuhnken,  pr  his  col- 
teagoe  Relske,  The  higher  criticism  wna  not  even  at- 
tempted lt>7  EmeetL  Bat  to  him  and  to  Oesner  the  praise 
ia  <me  of  having  formed,'  partly  br  their  discipline  and 
psidy  by  their  example,  philologisU  greater  than  tbem- 
kItqi,  and  of  having  kindled  the  national  enthusiasm  for 
andent  learning. 

As  a  theolc^pan,  Emesti  is  iar  less  con^cnons  than  as  a 
scholar,  and  his  infloence  is  not  so  ma^ed  either  on  his 
coDtemparaiies  or  on  his  Bocceesora.  It  i^  indeed,  dii^y 
in  bermeneutics  that  Emesti  haa  tny  damx  to  the  char- 
acter oC  a  great  theolodan.  Bat  here  hia^  merits^  are 
distiBgahjbea,  and,  at  uie  period  when  his  ItutUi^ 
iMierprait  T,  was  pobli^ied,  almost  peculiar  to  himself, 
la  it  we  find  tiie  pnndpleB  of  a  general  interpretation, 
f (Hmed  -withoat  the  asristanee  of  any  partienlar  philosophy, 
bat  eourifltbg  of  ohaervKtions  am  rules  which,  thwidi 
ilMdy  eonncii^d,  and  affiled  in  the  critidsm  the 
ni^bne  writers,  had  never  rigonnialy  been  employed  in 
HUieal  eiegens.  He  admits  u  the  sacred  writ  jiga  as  in 
the  daaeics  only  one  acceptation*  and  that  the  grammatical, 
conratible  into  and  die  ume  wUh  the  Ifvrical  and  historical 
He  therefore  josfly  censures  the  opuii<m  of  those  who 
h)  the  iUnstranon  <n  the  Scriptores  refer  everything  to  the 
Qhimination  of  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  that  of  others 
libst,  lUsregaixling  all  knowledge  of  the  langimges,  would 
ezplam  words  by  things  and  thos  introduce  into  ue  holy 
writings  their  peculiar  fosses  and  opinions.  The  "  analogy 
of  fu^**  as  a  role  of  interpretation,  he  matly  limits,  and 
teaches  that  it  can  never  alone  afford  «ie  explanation  of 
words,  but  only  determine  the  choice  among  their  poeaible 
■igtffflcjttjtmiij  and  most  always  stand  in  need  of  philology 
aa  an  aBsistant  Every  principle  of  his  interpretation, 
however,  rests' on  the  aasomption  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptar«&  and  he  seems  unconscious  of  any  inconsistency 
between  that  doctrine  as  nsnally  received  and  his  pnnciplea 
of  henaenentUTfe  It  must  be  admitted  that  ^hose  of  hia 
foQomra  who  have  seen  the  inconsistency,  and  endeavoured 
by  one  means  or  other  to  obviate  it,  have  been  more  logical 
thsQ  their  master.  In  the  higher  criticism  of  the  sacred 
books  Eraestd  did  nothing.  In  dogmatic  he  always 
expressed  great  contempt  of  strict  systematic  theology; 
sod  though  he  lectured  for  many  yean  on  the  Aphoritm 
of  Keumann,  it  was  rather  in  refutation  than  in  support  of 
his  text-book. 

Among  hia  works  the  following  ue  tbe  mora  Imporumt : — I.  Id 
cUsrical  IhmtorQ :  AUta  Dodrina  Sotidioris,  1736,  Svo,  many 
rabwqnetit  edittoiu :  Jnitia  ShOorica,  1780 ;  editions,  mostly 
luioUtad.  of  X«noplion'a  MtmcrvMia.(l737).  Cicero  (1787-89), 
Bwtosiiu  (iJa),  Tadtiu  (1762),  the  Olwda  of  Aristopbanei  (1764), 
Koner  (1760-94),  OKlUmsefaui  (17«1),  Poljrbiu  (mi),  u  weU  aa 
of  the  Quaatura  of  Consdiu,  the  Greek  lexicon  o(  Hedericas,  and 
the  BmMhrca  L^rtina  of  nbricins  (anfinished) ;  Archm>loji/z 
tUbrrnHm,  17t&  a  new  and  improyed  editioa  by  Martini ; 
BarmOv*  TumtUava  d$  IMieulU,  1769.  II.  In  ucred  litera* 
tan:  AmtimnralaHua,  tiv$  OenfuUUio  Diapulaiionis  Jfuratoriana 
dt  rOm  Uiurfteta,  17ES-U;  2(tm  TAtotogixh*  BibliotJui,  Toh.  i. 
to  X.  X789-a,  8vo:  JnMitutio  ItOerpnttt  Not.  Teik,  8d  ed.,  177fi, 
8ro;  JTcMJft  nmOMiiA*  SaMhOe.  vols.  L  to  x.  1771-75;  6to. 
B«ridflB  tlien,  be  pabUabed  ftbove  s  nandred  amallcr  worka  m  the 
lam  at  preCacM,  Kadamieal  diassrtationa,  prcgramiDats,  memoric, 
^jiBtHm,  ocationi,  tranalativQa,  kc.,  many  of  which  hare 
boaa  collected  In  tli*'  throe  (oUowisg  pabUcatioas : — Oputcuia 
Ontaria,  179%  Sd  edit  1767,  Svo;  OmueuZs  PhiMcffica  tl  CfrUita, 
17«^  td       1774,  8td;  Opmula  Th*ol«gica,  1773,  6ro. 


ERKESTT,  JoHiiTN  Cflsisn^  GorrLiEB  (1766-1802), 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  a  distingnished  classical  scholar 
and  critic,  was  bom  at  Amstadt,  Thuringia,  in  1766. 
After  attending  the  gymnasium -of  his  native  town,  he 
entered  tiie  nniversifrjr  of  Leyden,  where  he  had  the 
advantage  of  his  nncfe's  superintendence  in  his  studies. 
Hs  obtJned  his  master^  degree  in  1777,  Imt  oontinned 
his  studies  till  1782.  On  the  6th  June  of  that  year  he  was 
made  sni^ilementary  professor  of  philoK^y  at  bis  native 
nnivernty ;  and  on  the  death  vi  his  coorin  Angnst  Wilhelm, 
he  was  in  1802  elected  profeasor  of  rhetoric  He  died 
on  the  6th  June  td  the  same  year,  having  disdia^^  his 
new  professional  duties  for  only  five  months. 

Hia  prindpal  worki  m  an  edition  of  jSsopi  fabulm  Or.  (17811 
Besj/cnii  glomt  antra  mmdationibua  n^U^  iUuttrata  (1786^ 
Suiaa  et  Phavortni  glouce  aaera  (1786),  Silii  Batici  Ftaiieorum 
Libri  SepUmdedm,  etc,  2  rola.  (1791  and  1792),  Ltzicon  Techw 
logia  Ortaeomtn  rhOorica  (1796),  Lexieon  Ttikmtogim  Jtamm^ 
onim  rhtorica  (1797),  and  Cicerv^t  OHtt  uni  f  hrK  (1799-18tn). 
Ho  alao  edited  aome  d  bis  imcb's  worici. 

ERNST,  HxnnucH  Wilhelm  (1814-1865),  an  eni- 
neot  violinist  and  composer,  was  bom  at  BrUnn,  .in 
Moravia,  in  1814.  Ho  received  his  musical  edui^tjon  at 
the  Cohservatorium  of  Vienna,  studying  tlie  violin  under 
Joseph  3oehm  and  Mayseder,  and  composition  under 
Seyfried.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made  a  concert  tour 
throng'  various  towns  of  aouth  Qermany,  which  was  the 
means  of  establishing  his  repu*stion  as  a  violinist  of  the 
highest  promise.  In  1832  ne  visited  Paris,  where  he 
found  a  warm  rece|>t»>n,  and  continued  to  reside  for  several 
years.  During  this  period  he  formed  that  intimacy  with 
Stephen  Heller  of  which  a  permanent  memorial  has  been 
left  in  their  charming  jomt-cohipoaitions — the  Pt7ui<»^ 
Fu^mt  iot^tasi  and  violin.  In  1843  he  piud  hia  first' 
visit  to  LcHiclon  at  the  dose  of  the  musical  season.  The 
impression  whidi  he  then  made  on  a  limited  circle  was 
more  than  confirmed  during  a  longer  reaidence  in  the 
following  year,  when  his  rare  powers  aa  a  violinist  were 
recognized  by  the  general  body  of  the  musical  publia 
Thenceforward  he  visited  England  nearly  every  year,  tmtil 
his  health  entirely  broke  down  under  the  preeenre  of  long 
oontinned  neuralgic  disease  of  a  most  severe  kind,  whi^ 
f reqnenUy  incapacitated  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  art, ' 
The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement 
chiefly  at  Nice,  where  he  died  on  the  8th  October  1665. 
As  a  violinist  Ernst  was  distinguished  iot  his  almost 
unrivalled  executive  power,  for  hia  loftinesa  of  conception, 
and  for  his  intensely  pswonate  expression.  As  a  com- 
poser he  wrote  chiefly  for  his  own  instrument,  and  hia 
Blegis  and  Otdlo  FatUaeia  rank  among  the  most  treasured 
works  for  the  vidin.  Ernst  was  a  man  of  a  singularly 
generous  nature,  as  vras  shown  by  the  unfailing  readiness 
with  which  he  gave  his  snrices  ioe  the  benefit  <d  his 
brother  artiAts. 

EROS,  in  GrtoK  mythology,  Love  or  Desire.  By  later 
poets  he  is  represented  as  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Oaia  (the 
Earth),  or  Aphrodite,  or  Artemis ;  but  in  the  Hesiodio 
theogony  he  makes  np,  with  Chaos,  Oaia,  and  Tartarus, 
the  number  of  eelf-eiistent  deities,  and  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  gods,  he  conquers  the  mind  and  wOl 
of  both  gods  and  men.  The  name  Eros  answers  to  the 
Vedic  Arnsfaa,  a  name  applied  to  the  sun,  but  only  at  bis 
rising.  Arusho,  like  the  Oreek  Eros  and  the  Latin 
Cuindo,  is  spoken  of  as  a  child  with  beautiful  vrings. 

ERPENTUS  (originah  name.  Von  Ekpi),  Teoxas 
(1584-1 624),  a  distinguished  Onentalisl^  wis  bom  at  Gor- 
cum,  in  Holland,  September  11,  1084.  After  completiag 
his  early  education  at  Leyden,  he  entered  the  imlvenity  of 
that  cily,  and  in  1608  took  the  Aagn^  d  nuAir  of  uta^ 
Bvthe  advice  of  Scaligsr  he  Btadied)|iit)20iMqtk.U^laMi 
whilst  taking  hb  couse  of  thecfLogy;  and  hs  sven  tha 
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gave  promise  of  great  distinetion  in  that  depattmeot  of 
Jeamiog.  He  afterwarde  traTelled  in  EDglaod,  Frftnoe, 
Italy,  and  Qennany,  fonning  oooDezioiu  wiUi  Uacned 
men,  and  arailii^  hiiiuelf  of  the  infonnaUoD  wbioli  tluf 
communicated.  During  his  stay  at  Farii  he  contracted  a 
frieodahip  with  Oaaaabon,  which  lasted  during  his  life, 
and  also  took  lesions  in  Aralue  from  an  ^jptian,  Josei^ 
BarbatoSi  othenrise  called  Abn-di^nL  At  Venioe  he 
perfected  himadf  in  the  Turkish,  Fernc,  and  Ethiopio 
hngnagfls.  Aftw  a  long  afaeence,  Erpeniiu  retnmed  to 
hii  own  eonstry  in  1612,  and  on  the  10th  Febroarj  1613 
he  WM  appMoted  professor  of  Arabic  and  other  Oriental 
langnagei^  Hebrew  excepted,  in  the  nniversity  of  Leyden. 
Soon  after  his  settUmeDt  at  Leyden,  animated  by  the 
example  of  Sarary  do  Brtree,  who  had  estabUshed  an 
Arabic  press  at  JE^ris  at  his  own  charge,  he  caoaed  new 
Ara1»c  characters  to  be  ent  at  a  great  expense,  and  erected 
a  preu  in  his  own  hoose.  In  1619  the  cnratoia  of  the 
university  of  Leyden  instituted  a  second  chair  of  Hebrew 
in  his  favour.  In  1620  he  was  seat  by  the  States  of 
Holland  to  induce  Pierre  DomouLin  or  Andre  Rivet  to  settle 
in  that  eonntry ;  and  after  a  second  journey  he  was  aocceae 
fal  in  inducing  Riret  to  comply  with  their  reqaeet  Some 
time  after  the  return  of  Erpenius,  the  States  ^>pointed  him 
their  interpreter ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  had  the  du^  im- 
poaed  upon  him  of  translating  and  replying  to  {be  different 
letters  of  the  Moslem  princes  of  Aisia  ud  Africa.  His 
repntttion  had  now  spread  throughout  all  Europe^  and 
several  princes,  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  anf  the 
arcfabiBhop  of  Seville  made  him  the  most  flattering  MIers; 
buttle  constantly  refused  to  leave  his  native  oonotiy.  In 
addition  to  the  numerous  works  be  had  already  published, 
be  was  pr^nring  an  edition  of  the  Koran  with  a  Latin 
transUtion  and  notes,  and  was  projecting  an  Oriental 
library,  when  at  the  early  age  of  forty  a  contagious  disease 
cot  aUort  his  life^  Kovember  13,  1624. 

Among  Ui  wwks  nay  be  maatioiMd  Us  OnmmtUtea  ArdUea, 
pBibbslHd  fltlgtaally  in  161>,  often  nprinted.  and  stQl  in  on ; 
KHMnmtm  Uigiim  ArMem  (IMO) :  AMMnaMM  Jhoa  ommah$t 
lesii  arammatiea  OrnXMai  M  Sfn,  1618 ;  and  an  eilition  of 
Bmsdnnifs  Eitlerji  tftlu  Scutum^ 

ERSCH,  JoHunr  Sakuk.  (1769-1838),  the  foaDder  of 
GeniiubibUogta[diy,  vashnnat  GroMakMn,inFnisnan 
Klfl^  JuiwSS,  1766.  In  1785  he  entered  the  university 
(rf  'HaDo  wttih  the  view  oi  studying  theology,  but  veiy  soim 
hii  whf^e  attention  became  mgroiaad  with  btatoiy,  ublio- 
^[diy,  and  |[eography.  At  Halle  he  sude  th»  acqnun- 
tanee  <Hf  Fabn,  professor  of  gaogr^qr;  and  whan  thelatter 
was  made  ptufeam  of  history  and  statistiM  at  Jena,  Enoh 
aoeompanied  him  thither,  and  aided  him  in  the  pcapautioo 
of  aeveial  work&  He  alao  devoted  a  large  porticn  ot  hii 
time  to  the  acqviaitioii  (rf  modem  langoutea,  and  became  a 
tkorooj^  proSdent  in  French,  Italian,  Eng^iah,  Swediiih, 
and  Duiah,  and  in  Uieir  reepeeUvo  litaratuTes.  In  1788 
he  published  the  FmmeARut  atier  aittmjf»MekM  Sekrift«»f 
as  a  sapplement  to  the  4th  edition  of  Meoael'i  G^ekrta 
DtiUaeUand.  The  researches  required  f<^tfaia  woric  an^- 
geated  to  him  the  preparation  of  a  RepeHu^vm  ti&er 
AUgemeinen  DeutteKen  Jcumcdt  «mi  andert  penodiaehe 
Samndunffen/ar  Brd^tehreilnmff,  Geaehichte,  und dtedamit 
venaandttn  Witaemchc^^en  (Lemgo,  1790-92).  The  fame 
which  this  publicaUon  acquired  him  led  to  his  being 
engaged  by  Schatx  and  Hufeland  to  prepare,  in  coonezibt. 
with  their  ImIUuI  der  allffemritun  iXieraiurzeitUHg,  an 
AUgemeimea  Bepertorium  der  Literatur,  published  in  8 
vols.  (Jena  and  Weimar,  1 793-1609),  which  condensed  the 
literal  productions  of  IS  years  (1785-1800),  and  included 
an  account  not  merely  of  the  books  published  during  that 
period,  but  alao  of  articles  in  periodicals  and  magarines, 
and  even  of  the  critidsma  to  which  each  book  had  been 


sutrjected.  WhBe  engaged  ia  Uiii  mat  woA  he  also  po- 
jected  Za  I'ranet  littirairet  iriiidi  vaa  poblishsd  at! 
Hamboig  in  S  vols.,  from  1797  to  1806.  In  179S  hswent! 
to  Hamburg  to  edit  the  Ifeue  Hamburger  Znimg^  fouDiIed.' 
by  Victor  Elopstock,  broUw  <d  the  poet,  but  letaned  ia 
1800  to  Jena  to  take  part  in  the  ptepaiatioo  (tf  the  ifl- 
ffememm  LiUraiurttitwiff.  He  also  obtained  m  the  mna 
year  the  office  <d  libiarian  m  the  univeinty,  and  ia  1803 
was  made  profeasor  of  philosophy.  In  1803  he  aco^ited 
the  chair  of  ^eognudiy  and  statiatioa  at  Halle,  and  b  1808 
was  made  pruuipal  librarian.  He  here  projected  a  Band- 
bttek  der  DeuUehm  Literatw  teii  der  MtUe  detVi  Jakrk.  tti 
CI/  die  neuede  Zaii  (Leip.,  1812-14)  and  along  with  Qnibir 
the  Allgewteim  EneyUopHdit  der  Wineiudu^teii  ni 
XiiHtte,  which  he  continued  as  fat  aa  Ua  18th  vohma 
He  died  at  Halle  l6th  Jannair  182a 

EBSKINE,  Ebenker  (1680-:i764),  the  diief  founds 
of  the  Seceseicm  Church  (formed  of  diseenters  fmn  the 
Chnrch  of  Scotland),  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  fieoiT 
Erskine,  who  at  one  time  waa  minister  at  ComhiQ,  Kotu 
Dorham,  but  was  ejected  in  1662  by  the  Act  of  Unifami^, 
and,  after  suffering  some  year^  imprisonment,  was  after  tba 
Rev<^ntioD  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Chir^de^  Berwick- 
shire. Ebeneser  was  bom  on  the  22d  June  1680,  mod 
probably  at  'Drybnrgh,  Berwickahire,  as  his  pareoti  wen 
reaiding  there  for  the  greater  part  of  that  year.  He  eotend , 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1693,  and  took  hia  ILA 
degree  in  1697.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1703,aadiB 
Uie  following  year  was  settled  in  the  pariah  of  Furtswik, 
Kinross-shire.  There  he  remained  i<a  twenty-dght  jtan, 
after  which,  in  the  antomn  of  1731,  ha  waa  tiuilatcd  to 
the  WeatChuhh,  Stirling.  Some  time  before  thi^  he  aloif 
with  some  other  ministers  was  "  rebuked  and  admoaidwd* 
by  the  General  Anembly  lot  defending  the  doctiinM  cob- 
tained  in  a  book  called  the  Marrow  ^  Modem  Dumif. 
A  aermon  which  he  preached  on  lay-patronage  bo&ct  tbt 
synod  of  Perth  in  1733  furnished  new  pounds  of  awi* 
tion,  and  he  waa  compelled  to  shield  himaelf  from  nbnk* 
by  aj^iealing  to  the  Gencrai  AsMmbly.  Here^  hovmr,  A» 
sentence  of  the  wyaoi  waa  omfirme^  and  afliarniBy  fnil- 
leaa  attempta  to  obtain  a  haaiin&  be  and  otbar  Itais 
minister^  mlaon,  IfuMri^,  and  llihar,  wm  sHpendii 
fnna  the  oSea  ol  ib»  nunistry  by  the  eomwiawno  in  Nov- 
ember oi  that  year.  Againit  thia  sentence  they  pitMii, 
and  conititDtad  thmuHna  into  a  aeparata  Amk  eeaiV 
under  the  name  ct  the  Asaociate  FMil^rtety.  Ifwia  a^  | 
however,  till  1739  that  th«*  wan  jgun  wimmfliml  Wen 
the  AawmUy,  whn  mtMni«  in  their  ootpoat*  capiatr 
they  declined  the  anUmi^  d  the  dioii^  tad  vm 
iagoaeA  in  the  following  jrear,  Tb^y  noaiTed  naaMm* 
aeoawlonB  to  timr  ccmmnnion,  and  nnained  in  htmnf 
with  each  other  till  1747,  when  a  divinoo  took  phca  « 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  oath  administered  ti>  bugf*" 
Erskine  joined  with  the  "Bnigbec"  section,  to  whoB  » 
became  ^^eawr  of  theology.  Be  continued  also  to  ftmu 
to  a  numerous  congregation  in  Stirling  t^l  his  daath,  waia 
took  pUoe  on  tiie  Sd  June  1764.  Erakine  was  a  ntf 
popular  preacher,  and  a  man  of  consideraUe  force  d  dM<- 
acter ;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  hdd  as  to  his  dt^t* 
with  the  Churdi  of  Scotland,  it  must  be  admitted  that  be 
acted  tluronghont  with  an  honsaty  and  oomrage  which  a* 
worthy  of  all  reaped;  The  Bn^er  and  Antt-Bni;^  «^ 
riona  of  the  Seoes^on  C3iurch  were  lennited  in  1830,  and 
in  1847  they  nnited  with  Oie  Relief  Synod  in  fonning^ 
United  Presbyterian  CSiureh.  Enkine's  P^l>li^.*?^ 
consist  chieay  of  sermons.  Bis  Ltfe  and  JHarjf,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  waa  pnbliahed  in  1840. 

ERSKINE,  JoHH,  of  Caroock  (1696-1768),  an  rnuuent 
writer  on  the  law  of  Scotland  and  professor  in  Uie  aniTBrstT 
of  Edinburgh,  waa  bom  in  16M.   Hiaiither,  Lifl«i*i>»* 
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Colonel  John  Enkine,  son  of  Henry,  aecondLord  Cardroea, 
VM  a  noted  Whig  and  zealous  Presbyterian,  who  soade 
httna^lf  oonspicoous  at  the  RevolutioD  by  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  abjoration  notwithstanding  hia  strong  attach* 
muife  to  King  William.  John  Erskine  the  younger  was 
admitted  s  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1719. 
Alt&oagh  he  nerer  enjoyed  much  practice  at  the  bar,  he 
acquired  a  high  repntaUon  as  a  sound  and  learned  lawyer. 
In  1737  he  was  appointed,  professor  of  Scots  law  in  the 
nniveFaity  of  Edinlnirgh — a  position  which  he  proved  to  be 
paeuliaily  weR  fitted  to  adora  In  17fi4  be  published  his 
Priiuiple*  of  the  Late  of  Scotland.  He  retired  from  hia 
chair  in  1765 ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  uneventful 
life  he  occupied  himself  with  the  preparation  of  his  great 
work,  the  InttUuU  of  the  Law  Seotlaad,  whidi  he  did 
noi  live  to  pnbliah.  He  died  at  CardioH  on  the  let  March 
1768. 

Erskine's  Tmtitute,  although  it  does  not  exhibit  the 
graap  erf  principle  which  distingniahed  his  great  predecessor 
Lord  Stair,  is  so  conapicuous  for  learning,  accuracy,  and 
■ocrnd  good  sense,  that  it  has  always  been  esteemed  of 
the  bi^eat  authority  on  the  law  of  Scotland.  On  <Hie 
important  branch  indeed — commercial  law — it  is  very 
defective,  even  when  compared  with  Lord  Stair's  much 
ewlier  work ;  but  at  the  time  when  Srskine  wrote  com- 
merce had  declined  in  Scotland,  while  the  ftnfeiturea  eon- 
•equsnt  on  the  rebelliona  of  1715  and  1745  had  given  a 
givat  impetna  to  feudal  conveyancing ;  and  the  Itutitvle 
uktarally  reflects  this  state  of  society.  Kor  does  it  pro- 
feaa  to  nn  a  ray  uctended  exposition  of  criminal  law ;  but 
on  aQ  uie  other  branches  of  Scottish  jarisprudenoe  it  is, 
•TO  at  the  ^eaent  day,  tlie  moat  tmstwortay  guide  which 
the  ataident  can  find.  The  Prmdplet,  although  published 
fir*^  »  auhetantially  an  abridgment  of  the  la^er  work,  and 
lain  aome  respects  superior  to  ifc-  Hon  concise  and  direct 
it  fffm  an  admirable  ezpoeition  of  the  main  [ffindples  of 
tbe  law  in  a  perspicuous  and  interesting  manner.  It  irts 
deng^ked  to  sapwiede  Sir  GeSine  Maokenrie'i  IntlUutioHt 
as  the  dasa  textbook ;  and  it  is  a  eondoaive  proof  of  its 
cxeellmce  that  it  still  letains  this  place  in  the  nnivendty. 

The  r»tHM$  fitet  appeared  in  1778,  ani  baa  reputwUjr  Imu 
repubUahed.  Tha  bert  edition  is  the  lut  (1S7I),  hj  Ur  Badenuh 
NirolMD,  who  hu  preiarvM  the  valnaUe  and  sathoritatiTe  noUe 
of  Lord  iTotr'i  edition  (1834-28).  The  lut  (16tb)  edltioD  of  the 
Frituiplu  U  sdmlrabl;  edited  by  Mr  Onthrie  (187<). 

EKSKINE.  John,  D.D.  (1721-1803),  son  of  the  above, 
*  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  on  the  ^ 
Jane  1721.  It  was  hia  early  desire  to  enter  the  church; 
and  althoogh,  in  deference  to  his  father's  wish,  he  studied 
law  for  a  time  after  completing  his  course  in  arts  at  the 
nniTersity  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  eventoally  permitted  to 
follow  ha  own  inclination.  He  waa  licensed  to  preach  by 
tha  pnabytaiy  of  Dunblane  in  1743  ;  and  in  Hey  of  the 
following  year  he  waa  ordained  minister  of  the  important 
parish  trf  Kirkintilhicli,  near  Olaagow.  In  1753  he  waa 
translated  to  Culroas,  in  Fifeshire,  from  whidi  he  was  re- 
moved in  1768  to  the  New  Greyi^n  C3iurch  in  Edin- 
bargh.  In  1767  this  was  exchanged  for  tha  collegiate 
charge  of  the  Old  Greyfriara  Church,  where  he  became  the 
ooUmgoe  of  Prindpal  Robertson,  the  historian.  Here  he 
lamained  nntil  his  death,  which  took  place  on  January  19, 
1803.  Hia  writinga  consist  chlefiy  of  numerous  controver- 
sial pamphlets  on  theological  subjecta,  and  their  contents 
soake  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not  publish  something 
whidi  waa  the  result  ol  more  extended  labouiv  He  carried 
OQ  an  exteoaire  correspondenee  with  many  distinguished 
nea  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America.  Hia 
■ermons  are  dear,  vigorous  expositions  of  a  moderate  Calvia- 
ism,  in  which  metaphysical  argument  and  practical  morality 
art  lH[ipi)7  blended.   In  church  potitica  he  was  the  leader 


of  the  evangelical  party ;  but  his  high  character  and  tli» 
benignity  of  his  dispoaition  secured  for  him  the  esteem  of 
his  opponents  and  the  friendship  of  their  leader,  Iiis 
colleague  Dr  Bobertson.  There  is  an  excellent  Life  <A 
Enkine  by  Sir  H.  Uoncrieff  Wdwood  (Edin.  1818),  the 
appendix  to  which  contains  a  complete  list  of  his  numerous 
writings. 

ERSKIKE,  Rai,ph  (1685-1752),  brother  of  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  was  born' 18th  March  1685.  After  studying  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher 
in  1709,  and  in  1711  was  ordained  as  assistant  minister  at 
Dunfermline.  He  homologated  the  protests  which  hia 
brother  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly  i^ter  being  re- 
buked for  his  s3rnod  sermon,  but  he  did  not  formally  with- 
draw from  the  Establishment  till  1737.  He  was  also 
precen^  though  not  as  a  member,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Aasodate  Presbytery.  When  the  severance  took  place 
on  account  of  the  oaUl  administered  to  burgesses,  he 
adhered,  along  with  his  brother,  to  the  Burgher  section.  Ha 
died  after  a  short  illness  on  November  6,  1762.  His  worka 
consist  of  sermons,  poetical  paraphrases,  and  gospel  Bonnets. 
The  Goipd  SonneU  have  frequently  appeared  separately. 
Hia  Life  and  Diary,  edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  Fraser,  waa 
published  in  1842, 

ERSKINE,  Thoicas,  Buon  (1750-1823),  probably  the 
greatest  forensic  orator  that  Britain  has  prodnced,  was  the 
third  and  youngest  sou  of  Henry  David,  tenth  earl  of 
Buchan,  and  waa  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of  Jannsty 
1750.  From  an  early  age  he  showed  a  strong  desire  to 
enter  one  <rf  Ae  learned  pKrf«n<nu ;  bnt  hia  fatiier,  whose 
means  had  bardy  permitted  him  to  afford  the  expense  of  * 
liboral  edncatimi  we  hia  two  elder  eons— one  of  whom, 
afterwaids  the  wdl-known  Harry  Erskine,  was  studying  for 
l^s  Scotch  bar— waa  iuud)le  to  do  more  than  give  hun  a 
goodschodedncation  at  Uie  High  Schodof  Edinbor^  and 
the  granunat  ecluMl  tit  St  AndreWE  He  attended  the 
nniTenity  of  St  Andrewa  fw  we  session;  after  which  it 
was  dedded  that  he  dioold  join  tha  navy ;  and  in  the 
spring  frf  1764  be  left  SooQand  to  serve  aa  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  "  Tartar."  Ixugranqr  of  s^rit  and  the 
oppc^uni^  tat  stud^  which  he  had  im  board  a  man-of-war 
reocmdied  him  to  hu  new  mode  <ii  life ;  but  on  finding, 
when  he  retained  to  tLisooontry  after  four  years*  absence  in 
North  America  and  tha  West  Indies,  that  there  waa  littie 
immediate  chance  of  his  icnk  of  acting  lieutenant  being 
confirmed,  he  reedved  to  quit  the  service.  He  entered  the 
army,  purchasing  a  commission  in  the  let  Eoyals  with  tha 
meagre  patrimony  which  had  been  left  to  him.  But  promo- 
tion here  was  as  slow  aa  in  the  navy ;  while  in  1770  he  had 
added  greatly  to  his  difficultiea  by  marrying  the  daughter 
of  Hr  I^iel  Moore,  K  P  for  Marlow,  an  excellent  wife, 
bnt  aa  poor  as  himself.  In  thesedepreasing  drcumstances  be 
happened  to  be  quartered  where  the  assizes  were  beiilg  held, 
and  lounging  into  court  one  day  was  invited  to  the  bench  by 
hia  father's  dd  friend  Lord  Mansfield.  He  was  told  that 
the  barriaters  who  were  pleading  were  at  the  top  of  theic 
profeaaion,  yet  he  felt  that  he  could  do  aa  wall,  if  not  better, 
himself.  He  confided  his  plan  to  Lord  Uansfidd,  who  did 
not  discourage  him,  and  to  his  mother,  a  woman  of  re- 
markable determination  of  character,  who  strongly  advised 
him  to  quit  the  army  for  the  law.  Accordingly  on  the  26th 
April  1775  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Ina  He. 
alao  on  the  13th  of  January  following  entered  himself  as  a. 
gentleman  commoner  on  the  books  of  Trinity  College,. 
Cambridge,  but  merely  that  by  graduating  he  might  be 
called  two  years  earlier.  He  placed  himself  as  a  ^npil 
under  Mr  Bullet,  and  when  that  emin^t  lawyer  was  de- 
vated  to  tha  ben<^  under  Mr  (afterwards  Banm)  Wood, 
and  waa  called  to  the  bar  on  the  3d  July 
«ess  was  immediate  and  brilliant    An  ^iotMfg  »^e. 
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means  <^  gjiing  him  hia  flnt  eaae^  Bex  n  BailUe^  in  which 
he  appeared  for  Captain  Baillie^  tiia  lienkaDaut-goTemor  of 
Qreenorich  Hoepitu,  who  had  puMiahed  a  pamf^et  ani- 
madverting in  eevere  termi  npon  the  abosea  which  L<»d 
Sandwich,  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  introdaoed 
into  the  maoagemeDt  of  the  hoepital,  and  against  whom  a 
role  had  been  obtained  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
show  oaose  why  a  criminal  information  for  Ub^  shoold  not 
be  filed.  Enkine  was  the  junior  of  five  oonnsel ;  and  it 
was  his  good  fortune  that  the  pn^izitj'  of  hia  leadeta  con- 
sumed tlu  whole  of  th4  first  day,  thereby  giving  the  advan- 
tage of  starting  afresh  next  morning.  He  made  oae  of  this 
opportunity  to  deliver  a  speech  of  wonderful  eloquence, 
ckUl,  and  courage,  which  captivated  both  the  aadience  and 
the  court  The  mle  was  discharged,  and  Erakina's  fortone 
was  mada  He  received,  U  ia  said,  thirty  retainan  befon  he 
left  the  court.  In  1781  he  delivered  another  remarkable 
apeech,  in  defence  of  Lord  George  Gordon — a  q>eech  which 
gave  ^e  death-blow  to  the  dootrina  <tf  omistnietiva  treason. 
In  1788,  when  the  Coalition  Ministry  came  into  power,  he 
was  retnmed  to  parliament  as  member  for  F<»iMDoutL 
His  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Cnnmona  was  a  failure ; 
and  ha  never  in  parliamentary  debate  possessed  anything 
like  the  influence  he  had  at  the  bar.  He  lost  his  seat 
at  the  dissolution  in  the  following  year,  and  remained  out 
of  parliament  until  1790,  when  he  was  again  returned 
for  PortsmoatL  But  hia  suooess  at  the  bar  continued 
unimpaired.  In  1783  he  received  a  patent  of  precedence. 
Bis  firrt  special  retainer  was  in  def  enoa  cf  Dr  Kiipley,  dean 
of  St  Asaph,  who  was  triad  in  1 784  before  Mr  Jnsto  Boiler 
at  Shrewsbniy  for  aeditiooa  libd— a  ease  memonfale  for 
Ermine's  bold  yet  dtgoified  Tindicata'ott  <rf  the  indwen- 
denoe  <rf  the  bar,  and  f «r  the  qiaech  whieh  he  niMW 
quently  mads  before  the  oourt  "Westouoster  againifc  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial  In  1789  he  wascounsd  for'8toGk> 
dale,  a  bookseller,  who  waa  chaig«d  with  aeditiooa  libel  in 
publishing  a  peinphlet  in  favour  «  Warreo  Hastingif  whose 
trial  was  then  proceeding ;  and  hia  speech  on  &is  ocoasioDf 
probably  his  greatest  effort,  is  a  owwimmate  apadmsn  of 
the  art  of  addressing  a  lory,  ^iree  yeam  aftenmrds  ha 
brought  down  the  OT^Msftkm  alike  of  friends  and  foes  by 
defending  Thmuas  r*ija»,  aothw  of  Tht  Righi$  of  Man— 
hoSding  that  an  advocate  has  no  right,  by  refusing  a  Ivief, 
to  convert  himself  into  a  judgei  As  a  eonseqoenoe  he  lost 
the  oOoa  of  attorney-general  to  the  Piinoa  of  Waka,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1786;  the  prince,  however, 
Bobsequently  made  amends  by  making  him  his  ohancellor. 
Among  Eftkine's  later  speechea  may  be  mentioned  those  for 
Home  Tooke  and  the  other  advooateo  parUameutary 
refnm,  and  dwt  Cor  Hadfield,  who  was  accused  of  ahooting 
at  the  king,  On  the  aceeasion  of  the  Oreaville  ministry 
io  1806,  he  was  made  lord  ehanoellor,  an  office  for  which 
his  tmintng  had  in  no  way  prepared  htm,  but  which  he 
fortnnately  held  only  during  the  short  period  his  party  was 
in  powsL  Of  the  remainder  of  bis  life  it  would  be  well  if 
Dotiiing  coold  be  said.  Oocasionall;  speaking  in  parliament, 
and  hoping  that  he  might  retozp  to  office  should  the  prince 
become  regent,  be  giaidoally  degenerated  into  a  state  of 
useless  idleaesa.  Kever  conspicuous  for  prudence^  he 
aggravated  his  increasing  poverty  by  an  unfortunate  second 
marriage.  Once  only — in  his  ooodoet  in  the  case  of  Queen 
Caroline — does  he  recall  his  former  sell  He  died  at 
Almondel,  Linlithgowshire,  17th  November  1833,  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  chest,  caught  on  the  voyage  to  Scotland. 

Erskine  no  doubt  ow^  much  to  the  period  to  which  he 
lived.  In  another  age  his  highest  dhtinction  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  barren  and  evaneaoent  reputation  of  a 
saccessfol  vwdict-getter.  The  political  trials  in  which  he 
WM  engaged  not  only  handed  him  down  to  posterity  as  the 
vindicator  of  his  eoontry'B  libertiel^  bat  by  inspiring  him 


with  the  oonsesoDsness  thai  he  was  defending  his  ooOBfarf 
and  its  eonstitotiom  as  much  as  if  he  were  q;isakii^  io 
parliament  or  fighting  in  the  field,  developed,  in  a  viy  that 
no  ordinary  trial  coold  have  done,  that  iapsMiaoed  | 
eloquenoe  and  nndaonted  eoorage  which  ao  cAen  carried 
audience  and  jory  and  even  ooort  aloig  with  him.  Ai  t 
judge  ha  did  not  soeceed ;  and  it  has  been  qnesttMud 
whether  under  any  circomstanoes  he  eeold  have  sofwedwl 
For  the  office  of  chancellor  he  was  plainly  unfit ;  but  it  b 
difficult  to  believe  that  one  who  for  so  long  was  thft 
ornament  of  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench  could  have  pre- 
sided  over  that  oourt  without  adding  fresh  lustre  to  hii 
name.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  w^  read,  bot  by  no  aksau 
profound.  Hia  strength  lay  in  the  keennese  of  hb  ttHOO- 
mg  faoul^,  in  his  dexterity  and  the  alality  with  which  h« 
disentangled  oompUeated  masses  of  evidenc^  and  tbove  lU 
in  his  unrivalled  power  of  fixing  and  ctMumanding  tbt  i 
attention  of  juriee.  To  no  department  tA  knowledge  but  ! 
law  had  he  applied  himself  systematically,  with  the  nngli 
ezoepticm  of  English  litetatort^  U  which  he  aeqeired  s 
thMough  mastery  in  early  life,  at  iatervals  of  leisius  :n 
college,  on  board  ship,  or  in  the  army.  Vanity  is  mid  to 
have  been  his  ruling  personal  characteristio ;  but  these  vho 
knew  him,  while  they  admit  tiie  faulty  say  that  in  hin  it 
never  took  an  offensive  f<»m,  even  in  old  age,  wkils  th* 
aingular  grace  and  attractivanees  of  his  manner  andiand 
him  to  all  with  vhom  he  came  in  contact. 

In  1772  Enkine  pabUahAd  OiamnaHom  m  £U  PmaOi^  Jkm 
in  Ou  Brititk  Army,  s  punpUst  which  bed  ■  dre^itiog, 
wdln  Utw  lif^  Jnnoto,  u  imiUdon  of  GidUver't  XnniL  Bii  i 
most  iK>t«d  ■pe«chu  bare  remat«dly  appevod  in  •  ooUKtod  hni.  ' 
Than  ia  s  good  acconnt  of  hie  life  la  Lm  CsnapMra  CAaaedbri 
and  ea  intwostUig  astiBats  vt  Us  ^araetv  in  Lori  AlsMrt 
iseently  puUiabed  Mtmair.  (K.  J. 

EBSKINE,  TuoHAS,  of  Linlathea  (178&-1870),  a  vritei 
OB  theologjr  and  religion,  sod  (tf  David  Erakinsb 
to  the  signet  in  Edinbn^  and  of  Aum  QnhKJi,of  thi 
Grahuns  of  Airth,  was  bom  13th  October  1788b  Hevaia 
desosDdant  of  the  aarl  of  Mar,  r«gent  of  Seotlasd  in  the  MgB 
of  Jamea  Vl|  a  grandson  of  Jt^  Kskina  of  Oinock,  asd 
anephewof  the  Ear.  Dr  John  &Bkin^  both  noticed  shore. 
After  baittgedneated  at  the  High  Sdiool  of  Edinboigk  sod 
at  Durham^he  attanded  the  litewy  and  law  daaaesattha 
univscsity  of  Edinburgh;  and  beenning  in  1810  a  moabsr  : 
of  the  Edinburgh  facnl^  of  advoeatei^  ha  fcr  soma  tim  ; 
.  enjoyed  the  intimate  acqnaintance  Coekbun,  Jsffrty, 
Scott,  and  the  <^m  distinguiahsd  mm  iriioae  talents  tha 
lent  an  unusual  lustre  to  the  Scotch  bar.  On  the  desth  cf 
his  elder  brother  in  1816  he  succeeded  to  the  fsmilyeitata 
of  Linlathen,  near  Dundee,  and  retired  fnun  the  bar- 
occupying  the  chief  portion  of  his  subsequent  life  in  tba 
management  of  his  estate,  in  tiie  intercourse  of  a  few  aeleet 
friends,  and  in  the  diseusaion — eitlur  by  ocmversstini,  b; 
letters,  or  by  literary  publications— of  those  religioas  topiu 
which  he  considered  to  have  a  vital  relation  to  man's  highett 
welfare.  The  writings  of  Erskine  are  perhaps  deficient  in 
robustness  of  thought,  but  they  are  clothed  in  a  gncefnl 
style,  and  possess  a  certain  original!^  and  interest,  due 
chiefly  to  bis  strong  earnestness,  unaffected  ainoerily,  sod 
fine  moral  insight  His  theological  views  have  acouider 
able  similarity  to  those  of  Frederick  Denism  MaaDc^who 
acknowledges  having  been  indebted  lo  him  for  his  first  tni« 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  &ikim 
had  little  intareet  in  the  "  lustorical  criticism"  of  Quia- 
tianity,  and  regarded  as  the  only  proper  criteriim  tl  itstntb 
its  oonf ormity  or  nonconformity  with  msn's  qtiritoal  aaton 
sod  its  adaptability  or  non-ac^ptability  to  man's  uainml 
and  deepest  spiritual  needs.  He  considered  the  inGsnattos 
of  Christ  as  the  necessary  manifestation  to  man  of  so 
eternal  aonship  in  the  divine  nature,  apart  from  vhkli 
those  filial  qualities  which  €k>d  demands^rom  bsb  enU 
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luro  no  eanctton ;  and  hj  faith  u  used  in  Scripture  he 
Qodentood  to  be  meant  a  certain  moral  or  spi'ritoal  con- 
dhitHi  which  Tiitaally  implied  salvatuxi,  becaoae  it  implied 
the  existence  tit  a  principle  of  sfuritoal  life  poaaeued  of  an 
immcvtal  power.  This  faith,  he  belierod,  ooold  be  properly 
amkened  <uily  by  the  manifeatation,  through  Christ,  of  lore 
u  the  law  of  Ufe,  and  as  identi'tal  irith  an  eternal  righteone- 
neei  which  it  waa  God's  porpose  to  bestow  on  every 
indiTidual  booL  Ehiring  the  kot  33  years  of  his  life 
Ur  Erakine  did  not  engage  in  any  literary  efforts.  He 
spent  the  sommai  geoer^y  at  Idolathen,  and  the  winter 
either  at  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Geneva,  or  Laoaanna  On 
the  Continent  he  enjoyed  the  society  of,  among  others, 
Udm  Vemet,  the  duchess  do  Broglie,  the  yoongei 
Kdme.  de  Sta^  and  M.  Ttuet  of  Lausanne,  and  among 
liis  most  intimate  friends  in  this  country  were  Edward 
Irrin^  Frederick  Iborica,  Dean  Stanley,  Bishop  Ewiog, 
Dt  John  Brown,  and  Thomas  Carlyla  He  exercised  ocm- 
nderable  influence  over  the  whole  circle  ol  hii  acqoaintaooe 
ly  his  vnaimmiiig  eameetneii  in  advooating  his  relifpoos 
luw^  and  by  the  lan  qualitaes  of  his  permul  oharaoter. 
He  died  at  Edinbnigh  30th  March  187a 

HtofrindpsL  works  ste  Jtmarh*  on  Ou  InUraai  Soidmm  for  (h* 
TnA  if  JttvtaUd  Saigion  (1820X  u  Sitay  m  jbflA  (1833),  sod 
tlM  thamdittoiuU  I^Mnm  ^  IA«  Ooaptl  (1828).  TbeM  have  all 
etMsd  throogh  wTenl  aditions,  tnd  h&To  uso  bm  truuUt«d  into 
fnoek  H«  Is  alM»  Hw  sothor  of  tin  JOrum  Birpmt  (lUl),  ths 
AoHw  ^JBMNa»(1889)k  sarcnl  "  IntndiistaiT  basjs  '  to  edj- 
tioHor  Mitiam  AvOwn,  s&d  s  uwtknmeas  w«ik  ntitiel 
hoi  Ortbr  amd  OOtft  Paptn  (1871).  Two  Tok,  of  Us  lottery 
(ditad  by  WiUiam  Hsnnn,  D.D.,  with  icmbUsesneas  ty  TkMa 
fitnkgr  and  PriadpsI  Shslip,  attend  la  1877. 

EETSZFELAS  (a  Greek  word,  ipwiwtXat,  probably 
derived  frtm  lfv$pitt  and  vAXo,  ddn) — qiumymii  iKe 
J?aM^  A  Ata&onj^t  Firt — a  disease  chaneteriMd  by  diffbae 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  attended  with  fever.  Two  Iduda 
d  this  disorder  are  recognised,  namely, — traumatic  ery- 
aip^ai^  which  occurs  in  eocmezioa  with  some  wound  or 
flxtemal  injury,  and  may  thus  affect  any  part  ol  the  body 
where  each  lesion  may  exist;  and  idiopathie  erydpelas, 
iBwUelL  DO  connexion  of  this  kind  can  be  traced,  but  which 
qipeara  to  arise  apontaneoosly,  and  most  commcmly  affects 
the  face  and  head.  Iliey  are,  however,  essentially  the  same 
diseaae,  and,  as  regards  the  latter  variety.  It  is  believed 
by  some  authoriUes  that  an  abnoon  of  the  skin,  generally 
too  trifling  to  attract  attenUon,  exists  in  almoat  evwy  oaee 
as  the  starting-point     the  inflammatoiy  action. 

Th»  quesUon  as  to  whether  erysipelaB  is  to  be  rwarded 
Bs  an  eruptive  fever  allied  to  soviet  fever,  measles,  &&,  or 
s  local  iuflanunatory  disease  of  the  skin,  the  fever  being 
cecoodary,  has  engaged  much  attention;  and  while  the 
va^i  ol  opinion  appears  to  be  in  &vour  of  the  latter  view, 
tbs  facts  of  the  contagiousness  of  Mysipelas,  ita  occasional 
eppearanoe  in  an  epidemic  form,  and  uie  discove^  in  the 
inflamed  tissues  of  mictoao^ie  organisms  {Saet«rta)  point 
to  the  existence  of  a  specific  poiscm  as  giving  peculiar  char- 
Bctan  to  this  form  of  oataaeoos  inflammatioo.  The  con- 
taciooaMaa  of  erysipelas  in  its  tratimatio  form  is  often  illos- 
tnted  in  the  sni^cal  wards  of  hospitals,  where,  having  once 
broken  ont^  it  is  apt  to  qiread  with  great  rapidify,  and  to 
prod  ace  diaastroos  reenlts,  as  well  as  in  lying-in  hoapitala, 
where  its  ooonrrence  ^"ns  rise  to  the  spread  of  a  form  of 
puerperal  fever  of  virulent  character.  It  is  not  so  certain 
thai  the  disease  in  its  idiopathic  variety  Is  oontf^oua  to 
peraoDs  wlio  have  no  wound  or  abrasion,  and  Oda  form  of 
the  complaint  Is  in  general  exdted  by  exposnre  to  cold,  a 
FBdispoaing  cause  being  some  deranged  or  low  condition 
«( the  gsoenl  health. 

WksB  the  eryslpeUs  Is  of  moderate  character  there  is 
dnfy  a  redness  at  the  integument,  which  feds  snnewhat 
tea  nd  ttktonad,  and  spon  which  tiien  crfteit  t^guu 


small  vesications.  This  redness,  thon^  at  first  drcum. 
scribed,  tends  to  spread  and  affect  the  neighbouring  sound 
skin,  until  an  entire  limb  or  a  large  area  of  the  body  may 
become  Involred  in  the  inflammatory  process.  There  in 
naoally  considerable  pain,  with  heat  and  tiugling  in  the 
affected  port  As  the  disesse  adranoes  the  portions  of  akin 
first  attaaked  become  leas  inflamed,  and  exhibit  a  yellowish 
appeanuaoe,  which  is  followed  by  sli^t  desquamatim  of 
the  cnticl&  The  inflammation  In  general  gradually  dia- 
appeaia.  Sometimes,  however,  it  breaks  out  again,  and 
passes  over  the  uea  originally  affected  a  second  time.  But 
beudes  the  skin,  the  snqjaoent  tissues  may  become  involved 
in  the  inflammation,  and  give  rise  to  the  fwrnation  ol  pua 
This  is  termed  pAUffmotum  <rjfnpda$t  and  is  much  njoie 
apt  to  occur  in  connexion  with  the  tranmatb  variety  ol 
the  disease.  OcoasieoaUy  the  affected  parts  become 
gangrenous.  Certain  complications  ar^  apt  to  arise  in 
eryup^  affecting  the  surface  ol  the  body,  particularly 
inflammation  ol  Mroua  membrtiM^  ineh  as  (he  peiieaidini^ 
plent%  and  peritooeam. 

Erysipelas  of  the  fao^  the  most  common  form  d  the 
idio[»thio  variety,  tunally  b^;ins  with  symptoms  of  general 
illnesa,  the  pal|enfe  feeling  langtud,  drowsy,  and  dek^  whUe 
frequently  there  !•  a  distlnofc  rigor  fdlowed  with  fevsK 
Aoocffding  to  aona  observers,  the  fever  la  symptomatie  of 
inflammation  already  begun  k  the  ndghbonriag  ^phatie 
vesaeb  and  i^aads  bslbn  the  ypearanoa  cl  the  disease  « 
the  skin.  Bore  throat  is  sometimes  feh,  but  in  genwal  the 
fim  indication  ol  tlw  local  aflNtioa  ti  a  led  and  painAil 
mot  at  the  ride  of  the  noes  or  on  <Hie  of  the  cheeks  or  earsi 
Ooeamxially  it  would  ^ipear  I3ut  the  inflammatiim  begins 
in  the  throat,  and  roaches  the  fsoe  through  the  naaal  f ossb. 
The  redness  gradually  q;awds  over  tiw  whde  snrfaoe  of 
the  faoe^  aud  u  aooompuied  with  swelHng^  which  in  the 
lax  tismes  of  tiie  cheeks  and  ejdids  is  so  great  thst  the 
features  soon  become  obliterated  and  the  countenance  wears 
a  hideooi  expressioa  Advandng  over  the  scalp,  the  disease 
may  invade  the  neek  and  paas  on  to  the  trunk,  but  in 
general  the  inflammation  i«nains  confined  to  the  face  and 
head.  While  the  dfawase  progresaea,  beddee  the  pain,  ten- 
derness, and  heat  of  the  affected  parts,  the  constitutional' 
symptMna  are  very  aevere^  The  temperature  riaee  often  to 
100  or  higher,  and  there  is  great  gastric  disturbance^ 
Delirinm  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  IDie  attack  in 
general  huts  for  a  week  or  ten  day^  during  which  the  in- 
lammatim  sobaideB  in  the  parts  <A  the  akin  first  attacked, 
while  it  spreads  onwards  in  oth«  direeticmi,  and  afta  U 
has  passed  awi^  there  is,  aa  already  ofaaarr ad,  aaane  sli^t 
diaquamatim  ol  the  cuticle. 

Altiiongh  in  general  the  termination  Is  favourable^  csriooa 
and  occasionally  fatal  results  follow  from  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  ctf  the  brain,  and  in  some  lan  instanees 
sudden  death  has  occurred  from  suffocatim  arising  from 
oadema  glottidis,  the  inflammatory  action  having  spread 
into  and  extensively  involved  the  throat  One  attack  ti 
this  disease,  so  far  from  protecting  from,  appears  rather  to 
predispose  to  others ;  and  tiiis  fact  Is  appealed  to  thoee 
pbyndaQB  who  deny  that  erydpelas  is  merely  one  tA  the 
eruptive  fevers — such  disorders,  as  is  well  known,  rarely 
ooourring  a  second  time  In  the  same  individual 

Erysipelas  oocaaionally  aesumes  from  the  first  a  violent 
form,  under  which  the  patient  sinks  rapidly,  and  instances 
are  on  record  where  audi  attacks  htve  proved  disastrous  to 
several  pencms  who  had  been  eocposed  to  their  contagion. 
It  is  sometimes  a  ccmiplioation  in  certain  forms  of  exhaust- 
ing disease^  such  as  consumption  or  typhoid  fever,  and  la 
then  to  be  regarded  as  of  senoos  import  A  very  fatal  form 
oooasionaUyattaofcs  new-bom  infants,  particularly  in  the  fin^ 
four  weeks  <rf  thcor  lives.  In  ^demice  of  paerpeiai  fn«^ 
this  form  of  a>7dpelaa  has  been  spedaDy  f onnd  to  pravtlC'^ 
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Tib*  tiMtnunt  of  Mjiipelu  i>  bart  eondneted  on  the  ex 
pecUmt  qratem.  The  diMMe  in  mort  inatanoBB  tonde  to  a 
(ftToqrMite  termiiialioB ;  and  bejond  attention  to  the  coodi  - 
&H1  tit  ^  itoraieh  and  bowels,  whtdt  maj  require  the  nse 
of  wma  gentle  lazatire,  little  is  neceeiary  in  the  way  o£ 
medidne.  Th9  Mnployment  of  preparatiooa  <rf^iron  in  large 
doeea  b  etaonj^  reoommended  hj  manj*  ii^iysidanR.  Bnt 
OiM  chief  point  ie  the  admtnwtration  of  aoondant  nonriah- 
ment  In  a  light  and  digeitible  form.  Of  the  many  lodal 
ajf^cations  which  majr  be  employed^  hot  opiate  fomenta- 
tions, anch  as  a  deoootion  ct  poppy  heads,  wUl  be  found 
among  tiie  most  soothing  Durtin^  the  affected  part  with 
flour  or  powdered  starch,  and  wrapping  it  in  cotton  wadding 
is  abo  of  use ;  or  eoUodion  may  be  painted  over  the  in- 
flamed surface  to  act  as  a  protecting 

With  the  object  of  pcerentingtheiprsad  of  the  inflamma' 
tion,  Unee  drawn  with  eome  cwstie  material  (such  as  com- 
mon  Inner  caustic)  bejrond  the  cireamference  of  the  inflemed 
part  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  use^  bnt  this  plan  often 
fails.  In  the  case  of  phl^mooous  erysipelas  eompUeating 
Wonnda,  free  incisions  into  the  |iart  are  necessary,  ^i.  o.  a.) 

ERFTHR^  one  of  the  loaian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  waa 
aitoated  on  a  email  pentnanla  stretching  into  the  Bay  of 
Elrythne,  at  an  eqnel  distance  froDfi  the  monhtaina  Mimas 
and  Coryctts,  and  directly  opposite  the  island  of  Chios.  In 
the  peninsala  excellent  wine  was  produced  From  the  fact 
that,  in  the  naral  battle  fouftbt  by  the  Ionian  confederates 
before  Miletus  in  494  B.o.^  the  ErythrMuis  bad  only  eight 
ahips  engaged,  it  is  conjectured  that  Erythraa  could  not  have 
been  a  city  of  much  importance.  The  Erythrseans. appear 
to  hare  owned  for  a  considerable  time  the  supremacy  of 
Athens,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  Faloponnesian  war 
they  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  that  city.  Erythrn  was 
the  birth  place  of  tw<>  prophetesses— one  of  wliom.  Sibylla, 
is  menttoned  by  Strabo  as  living  in  the  early  period  of  the 
city ;  the  other,  Athenais,  lired  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  site  of  the  city  has  been  accurately  ascertained,  and 
considerable  remains  of  ita  most  important  buildings — in- 
cluding the  acropolis,  the  theatre  and  what  ia  thought  to  be 
the  ancient  temple  of  Hemilea — have  been  diacorered  at 
the  modem  Ritri. 

ERYX,  an  ancient  city  and  mountain  in  the  west  of 
Sicily,  six  miles  from  Drepana,  and  a  short  diitance  from 
ttie  sea  shore.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  stood  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Venus,  called  from  that  circumstance 
Erycina,  under  which  name  the  goddess  ia  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets.    See  Montb  S.  Oiuluno. 

ERZEEOUH,  EuBDH,  or  aometimee  Auiroith,  an 
Important  town  <rit  Tuj^ish  Armenia,  at  the  head  of  an  ex- 
tanalTC  vilayet  of  the  aame  name»  the  naidenee  of  a  pasha, 
•ad  the  aaat  of  an  Ameniaa  patitareh  and  aOteehbtahofs 
aa  veil  aa  the  centris  of  tiie  fourth  amy  ooipa^  and  one  (tf 
tltt  mnin  attate^cal  points  on  the  Tnrko-Rnaaian  frontier. 
U  is  sittiated  6300  nefrabora  the  lord  the  aea  on  the 
•oathem  edge  of  a  wide  nlley,  ennoonded  by  nountaina 
of  oonsidMule  eloTattoo,  about  4  miles  from  the  Kara^a 
or  western  btaneh  of  the  Euphrates  140  mHea  S.S.B.  of 
IMbiiond.  To  the  east  lies  tiie  Deri-Boynn,  upwards  of 
8000  feet  in  h«|^t,  and  to  the  south-east  the  l^lao-Dakea. 
the  latter  being  the  birthplace  (rf  a  number  of  small 
streamlets,  which,  after  meeting  in  tiba  town,  flow  K.  to 
the  Kara'Sn.  The  streets  of  ue  town  are  for  the  moat 
part  inegular,  nnpaved,  badly  drained,  filthy,  and  infested 
with  dogs ;  and  as  the  building  material  is  mainly  a  dark- 
grey  vdoaoie  stone  cemented  with  mud,  the  general 
appeanuue  i  ^all  and  sombre^  The  roofi^  with  soaroely 
an  exception,  i.  flat  or  dome-shaped,  and  oorered  wiUt 
a  layer  of  earth  and  sward,  on  which  it  is  no  nneommon 
thing  to  see  a  donkey  grasing.  A  conuderable  proportion, 
indwd,  of  the  ordinary  dweUin^honaea  am  formed  1^ 
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making  an  extenstTe  quadrangular  azcantion  In  the  earth, 
and  eoTering  in  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  ares,  so  Ati 
the  roof  ia  ^moet  oa  a  level  with  the  natoial  surface  of 
the  ground*  Tha  town  ia  aaid  to  eontua  abtat  ttit^ 
khana  or  earannaarie<  about  as  many  moaqne^  a  munber 
ei  CSiriBtiatt  cbnndiea,  and  nineteen  pabUo  batba;  bat 
none  of  those  bnildii^it  an  of  much  anAitactnnl  m- 
teoaion,  except  the  Armenian  eatiiedial  and  the  SUfm— 
two  graceful  mioaieta  near  the  ntadd,  belonging  tn  sn 
ancient  and  striking  edifice,  ot  which  a  detailed  aemct 
may  be  fonnd  in  Hamilton'^  StMorekM  m  Ama^  1841 
A  large  number  ai  drcniar  towaia  with  ocmical  t<^  gin  i 
certain  pictoresqoeness  to  tiie  general  view ;  they  sn 
popularly  reputed  to  be  the  tombs  d  holy  men  who  died 
in  the  14  th  eentnry.  The  defences  conust  of  an  old  briih- 
built  citadel  near  tite  centre  of  the  town,  an  enoeiato « 
Yanban's  principles  with  dry  ditch  and  dilapidated  wiUi, 
several  de^ched  forte  constmeted  since  1864,  and  s  Bombw 
of  ontlying  earthworks  of  no  great  strength.  The  oatw 
wall  of  the  citadel  having  fallen  into  disrepair  has  bsendi> 
molisbed.  An  excellent  supply  of  water  from  Folan-Dnkeii 
is  distributed  by  wooden  pipes  to  nnmerons  fooDlaiu. 
Situated  as  it  is  on  the  main  route  between  the  Black  Set 
and  Persia,  Erzoronm  has  long  maintained  an  exteoain 
trade ;  and  though  on  account  of  the  nnsottied  stats  of  tb 
country  its  commercial  prosperity  has  declined  nnce  1S30; 
Fersia,  England,  I^assia,  and  Germany  think  it  worth  whilt 
to  maintain  consular  agents  in  the  town.  The  eiporti  sra 
wheat,  goat  and  sheep  skins,  mohair,  and  a  IsnBning 
quantity  of  galls ;  and  tobacco  from  Persia,  kacwa  m 
iimbaii,  furs  from  Russia,  and  Manchester  goods  are  saoBg 
the  main  items  of  the  transit  trade.  Since  18G0  the  rad 
from  Trebizond  has  been  greatiy  improved,  and  four-vhsded 
fourgona  accomplish  the  distance  in  eight  or  uns  itp. 
The  principal  tradeo  aro  tanning,  morocoo-dyeingk  sheq)  Bkii 
dressing,  and  the  making  of  horse-shoes,  nails,  snd  inn, 
brass,  and  copper  utensila  In  I873abuilding  wassiectedl^ 
two  Armenian  Catholics,  Shabanian  by  name,  to  bs  nsd  v 
a  distillery,  soap-works,  and  a  macaroni  mannfsctoiy.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  townspeople  are  ownsn  d 
sheep-farms  or  flocks  in  the  mountain  pasturss;  sad  s  itiS 
greater  proportion  keep  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  towa,  nod- 
ing  them  out  daily  nnder  the  charge  of  a  common  hsrdiDiHi 
To  a  stranger  it  ia  a  remarkable  sight  to  watch  the  rtgnlari^ 
with  which,  as  the  herdsman  passes  in  the  momia^ 
eeparate  floeka  and  herds  join  the  main  bo47,  and  tiis  aqsd 
rsgnhrify  witii  whuih  in  tiie  evening  they  tnm  asids  ts 
their  respeotiva  qnarten.  Tlw  dimato  is  aroeedingly  ansi% 
and  enow  Ilea  on  the  gronnd  for  about  dx  bodws  ia  At 
year.  As  wood  is  aoarea  the  nana!  fnel  ia  teaak  or  di^  eov' 
dung^  the  preparation  d  wUeli  is  one  of  the  Boat  imiM- 
tant  taska  of  the  lamereitiien.  In  1654  the  popalatioa 
(tf  Eneronmwa8OBtimatodat50,00(^of  whom  S^wOwa* 
Tnika,  5000  Orthodox  Armeniana^  SSOOCaOolie  Annsaius, 
1300  FetaiattSi  300  Oreeika,  1300  Armenians^  GeoigiBaiv 
Jews  claimii^  to  be  Roasian  subgeeta,  and  lOfiOO  aoldtfia 
Vote  reoent  estimatea  give  100,000,  60^000^  and  n,O0a 

Gneroam  Is  a  town  of  naat  sntiqaltr,  sod  has  bsan  ldM(lM*iA 
th«  Armentan  Oaria  Khalskh,  tba  Ambto  Kdikakk,  ud  0* 
Bjrsantin*  Thecklotiopolls  at  the  6th  Mntory.  Its  ffSMt  bik 
bj  some  regsrded  as  a  oomtption  tt  Am  Rmmantm,  Os  "diw 
of  the  itonwna^''  U  mon  probably  deiind  Iroia  Arsn-«r-San,  ■•• 
tog  that  Amn  ia  knowa  to  bar*  baas  the  nana  a  ton  is  A* 
immediata  Tlcinftf.  At  the  ttma  of  ita  oaptara  by  tta  SalJikiiB 
ISOl  Etsaroam  meat  hsra  baaa  a  vAAty  tf  tbe  atattMOt  a« 
It  kat  14<^0M  orUslabsbltantsfonwavaa  an  spHwdMtka  0 
the  tmth.  It  eano  Into  TarUah  poasMaion  is  1S17.  Oa  Jalr  I, 
1839,  it  waa  captorad  by  tfaa  Rnaiias  gsaaral  PaAaTftah.  sad  n* 
Bnaaian  occapat\on  continnad  till  the  paaea  of  Adriano^  Im 
Saptember.  id  KUtt  a  aaTora  earthqsale  oootimd,  by  vwhMNt 
4S00hoatea  ware  deatnmd,  »ainarata  Jevdlad  wiaOsfRM^ 
and  abost  600  paopla  UUad.  Aftw  seffeiiuM^T  'Sf* 
sad  daath.  tiwaawn  e^lMatei  to  the  Rns«SkftbnM9^ 
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Bm  Cmtm,  Sntnum  and  jfrvunia ;  FUn<)iB*iid  Coate,  I'ovni/i 
t*  Pwrm,  Parli,  ISOl  ;  MonUUh,  Er^^^rovv^  and  Kan,  1856 
WOIuma,   War  Dtarj,;  1877;  C.  B.  Kormui,  Anttnia  and  th» 

£RZQ£BIROE,  a  monntaiD  chain  of  Germany,  forming 
th«  boondary  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  extending 
is  a  W.S.  W.  direotion  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
where  the  White  Elster  has  its  eource.  Ita  length  from 
E.N.E.  to  W.S.  W.  ii  over  100  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
abont  SB  milcn.  The  eonthem  declivity  ie  generally  steep 
and  ragged,  fonniag  in  some  places  an  aJmost  perpendicular 
wall  of  the  height  of  from  2000  to  2000  feet ;  while  the 
Dorthem,  divided  at  intervals  into  valleys,  eometimea  of 
jreat  fertility jmd  Kanetimes  wildly  romantic,  slopes  gradu- 
ally towards  the  great  plain  of  Ntxihera  Qermany.  The 
central  part  of  the  chain  forms  a  plateau  of  an  average 
hei^t  more  than  3000  feet  At  the  extremities  of  this 
plateaa  areaitaatad  the  highest  summits  of  the  range  — in 
the  south-east,  KeiJberg  (4000  feet);  in  the  north-east, 
fichtdberg  (3980  feet) ;  and  in  the  sonth-wes^  Spitsberg 
(3660  feet).  Near  SpiUbei^  at  the  height  of  about  3300 
fee^  is  situated  Ootteegabe,  the  highest  town  in  Qermany. 
Ooolo^eally,  the  Erzgebiige  laoge  oonsiats  mainly  of 
gneiss,  mica,  and  phyllite.  Aa  its  name  indicates,  it  is 
fsmouB  for  its  mineral  ores.  These  are  chiefly  silver  and 
lead,  the  layers  of  both  ctf  which  are  very  extensive,  Uo, 
aiekel,  ct^per,  and  iruL  Gold  is  found  in  several  plaoei^ 
and  some  arseDie,  antimm:^,  bisnuith,  mangaDese^  msrauy, 
and  snlphnr. 

ESABHADDON  (Assnralchi-iddina,  "  Assur  gave 
brothers  succeeded  his  father  Sennacherib  as  king  of 
Assyria,  January  660  B.a  He  had  had  to  fight  a  little 
a  few  weeks  previously  against  hia  elder  brothers, 
Adrammelech  and  Nergal-sharezer,  who  bad  murdered  their 
father,  and  after  their  defeat  fled  to  Armenia.  The  murder 
had  probably  been  occasioned  by  the  partiality  shown  by 
Eeonacbarib  few  Esarhaddon,  .a  curious  record  of  which  has 
been  praserred  to  as  ina  kind  of  will  in  which  he  bequeaths 
to  Esarbaddon  various  private  property.  Esarbaddon  seems 
to  have  been  the  ablest  of  the  Assyrian  monsrchs ;  he  was 
distinguished  equally  as  a  general  and  an  organiaer,  and 
under  bun  the  Assyrian  empire  attained  almost  its  furthest 
BnitiL  His  character,  too^  seems  to  have  been  mUder  than 
that  at  most  other  Asqrtian  kings,  and  his  pdicy  was  one 
ef  aapeiliatiwi.  Babyloa,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
flouMditrib  in  691  a.0.,  was  rebuilt,  and  made  tiia  southern 
c^itdL  It  was  to  Babylon,  therefore,  that  Manasseh  was 
brought  {3  Chr.  uxiii.  11).  Esarhaddon's  first  olgeet  was 
to  straagtlMB  his  empire  by  overcrowing  the  rival  monarchy 
of  Egn*^  diverting  ^e  trade  of  Hiceniaa  to  Ninev^ 
Sdon  was  aceoidiDt^y  ia»d  to  the  ground,  and  the  As^rian 
■ma  cairisd  ai  far  as  Cjrpnu ;  Tjn  and  Oarohemiab,  bow* 
«nr,  xallier  than  lYinavui,  (nofited  by  the  event.  Egypt,, 
thm  mmiat  the  Ethiopian  Tixhakah,  was  invaded,  the' 
AasyriaiiB  being  supplied  with  water  during  their  march 
aeniM  the  deaert  by  the  king  of  the  Arabians.  Memphis 
and  ita  tnasunswere  captnrad,  and  Egypt  as  far  as  Thebes 
WBs  made  an  Assyrian  province^  and  divided  into  twen^ 
srinptea  These  twenty  satrapies  Herodotus  has  turned 
into  a  dodeeareby,  and  oonneeted  with  the  twelve  eoorta  of 
the  labyrinth  built  eenturies  befm.  Tha  omqnest  of 
Egypt  lud  been  preceded  by  two  important  campaigoa 
One  was  against  tiia  Uinni  and  the  Medes,  which  saci^ 
the  aorth-eastem  frontier  of  the  empire ;  tiie  other  was  an 
expedition  which  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Arabia,  and 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  enterprise  and  military 
geoios  of  the  Assyrian  mcnarch.  His  armies  marched  a 
distance  <rf  about  900  mfles  into  the  desert,  traversing  Us 
aad  Bui  (Sham  and  £<uu),  and  reducing  a  large  number 
«(  Anb  tribea  to  aubjeotioa   The  otgeet  of  both  tiiese 


campaigns  was  clearly  the  same, — ^to  spread  terror  among 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  froutiers,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  liarauing  the  Assyrian  provinces.  Early  in  his  reign 
Esarbaddon  had  checked  the  southward  march  of  theOimlr^ 
rai,  or  Cimmerians,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  old  seats 
on  the  Volga  by  the  Scythe.  He  defeated  them  under  a 
chiet  named  Teuspa  (I  Teispes)  in  Khopuscia  (near  Colchis), 
and  drove  them  westward  across  the  Hslys  towards  Sinope. 
About  the  same  time  Cilicia  and  the  D^ue  were  subdued, 
as  well  as  Eden,  or  Tel-Assur,  wratb-east  of  Assyria. 
Egypt  had  been  aided  in  its  straggle  against  £sarhadd<Hi 
Tyre,  which  bad  revolted  from  Assyria  in  spite  of  the  fovour 
shown  to  it  The  town  was  at  once  blockaded ;  and  the 
siege  was  still  continning  when  Esarbaddon  died,  in  668 
KO.,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  leaving  behind  him  four 
sons  and  one  dan^ter.  Two  years  previously,  just  after 
his  return  from  the  Egyptian  campaign,  he  had  aaeociated 
his  sen  Assur- bani-pal,  or  Sardanapalos,  in  the  government 
The  fact  was  aimounced  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  on  the 
12th  day  of  lyyar,  or  April. 

ESAU,  or  Edom,  the  father  of  the  Edomites,  was  the  sod 
of  isaao  and  Rebecca,  and  the  elder  twin  brother  of  Jacob. 
According  to  the  narrative  contained  in  Genesis,  the  name 
Esau  (haLy)  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  hairy 
i^pearance  at  his  birth,  and  the  name  Edom  (red)  when  he 
sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob  for  a  meal  of  red  lentile  pottage. 
Esau,  who  was  a  hunter,  having  returned  famished  from 
the  chase,  found  Jacob  enjoying  a  aavoury  dish,  and 
besought  him  to  be  allowed  to  tbare  it  Jacob  refused 
this,  unless  Esau  made  over  to  him  the  privil^s  of  the 
elder  son ;  and,  prompted  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  the  latter 
immediately  consented.  l^otwitfa8tandingthia,aiidalthough 
by  marriage  with  two  Canaanitish  women  Esau  had  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  pure  blood  of  Abraham,  he  would 
have  received  the  covenant  blessing  from  his  father,  had  not 
Jacob  secured  it  through  the  deceit  ' of  personating  Esau, 
which,  as  his  father  was  blind,  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
by  imitating  the  hairy  appearance  of  his  brother  by  means 
of  goat  akins.  Esau,  on  hearing  what  Jacob  had  done, 
vowed  to  kil^  him,  and  the  latter  found  it  necessa^  to  flee 
to  Mesopotamia.  Soon  afterwards  Esau,  to  propitiate  his 
parents,  married  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  but  as  they  con- 
tinued to  b«  offended  by  the  idolatrous  practices  of  his 
Caoaanitiah  wives,  he  latired  fnm  his  father^a  house  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Monnt  Hare  balaamed  that 
Jacob  was  returning  from  Fadanaram  with  his  wives, 
children,  and  flocks;  but,  whether  propitiated  by  the  humble 
bearing  of  the  latter  or  not,  he  not  only  refrained  from  eza. 
cuting  the  vengeance  he  had  sworn  against  him,  but  even 
offer^  to  eaoort  him  cm  bfs  way.  Hie  two  brotlien  after- 
wards united  in  burying  their  ^ther ;  bbt  after  that  Esao 
**  took  idl  his  substanoe  which  ha  had  gt<t  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  went  into  the  country  from  the  laea  of  hie 
brother  Jaeok*  Some  modern  critics  re|^rd  the  histoiy  f4 
Jacob  and  Esau  as  in  a  great  degree^  if  not  altogether, 
mythical,  and  the  recorded  life  of  Esau  as  suggested  very 
much  1^  tiie  nature  of  the  country  inhabited  by  his 
descMidants,  ita  histoiy,  and  the  relation  of  its  inhabitants 
to  thoae  of  Canaan.  The  words  "  Esam  **  uid  "  Seir  "  ety- 
mologically  suggest  a  ahaggy  mountain-land.  Aecordiug 
to  Ewald  {Oetch.  d.  7,  Itr.  i  336,  430,  494),  the  three 
names  Seir,  Edom,  Esau,  indicate  Uiat  an  aboriginal  race 
catling  itself  Seir  was  first  subjugated  by  ^uaanites 
bearing  the  name  of  Edom,  and  then  both  Seir  and  Edom 
by  Hebrews  bearing  the  name  of  Esau.  Esau  in  its  turn 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  younger  branch  ti  the.SMua 
race,  inferior  in  physical  strength  but  superior  in  cer- 
tain moral  qualities.  The  Fhasnidans  h»e>ft  paraUil 
legend  about  their  progenitor  H3|jip»9«ify4di@B(iUH-C 
g^nal  Usoua  (Esau).  O 
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ESCSATOLOGT,  or  the  "doctrine  of  laat  tLIaga,"  is  a 
theological  term  for  the  facts  revealed  in  Scripture  abont 
a  future  state,  and  the  result  of  Christian  speculation  on 
these  facts. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  to  be  found  in  the  phrases  "  the 
last  day,"  "  the  last  times,"  and  similar  expressions  adopted 
hf  Kev  Testament  writers  from  ancient  prophecy.^  It  waa 
the  universal  feeling  among  primittre  Christians  that  thej 
were  living  in  the  last  period  of  the  world's  history.  Their 
conflict  with  surronndiog  paganism  constituted  the  final 
struggle  between  good  and  evil,^  and  would  be  ended  by 
the  appearance  of  Christ  in  visible  triumph.  The  feeling 
was  natural,  and  not  new.  The  Jews  always  believed  that 
the  Messianic  kingdom  would  be  preceded  by  an  unusual 
manifestation  of  the  hostile  powers  of  heathenism,*  In 
times  of  great  national  distress  the  excess  of  misery  was 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  approaching  deliverance ;  and  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  were  revived  and  its  courage  sustained 
by  apocalyptic  visions,  in  which  the  future  was  depicted  as 
a  time  of  undisputed  triumph  and  unending  prosperity,  A 
distinct  class  of  literature — of  which  the  prophecies  of 
Ezelriel  and  Zechariah  afford  partial  examples  —grew  out  of 
this  feeling,  and  from  it  has  been  mainly  derived  the  form, 
not  only  of  Jewish,  but  also  of  Christian  eschatology. 

The  central  point  of  expectation  haring  necessarily 
shifted,  for  those  who  received  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  from 
the  first  to  the  second  advent,  this  event  forms  the  focus 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  last  things,  The  expressions 
common  among  the  Hebrews  to  denote  respectively  the  exist- 
ing and  the  coming  dispeosatioas — atwc  otnot,  "  this  age,"* 
auiif  fiSKKiuy,  *'  the  coming  age" — were  adopted,  with  a  new 
referenc&  Theybecame"thislife"and  "the life tocome,"and 
in  later  language  "time"  and  "eternity.^*  andtheouur,  or  age, 
became  confused  with  the  xoo-fiof,'  or  visible  order  of  things. 
With  the  momentous  epoch  that  formed  the  dividing-point 
between  these  two  periods  remained  associated  all  that 
ancient  prophecy  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy.  The  apocalyptic  literature  .  which 
began  with  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  which  belongs  to  the 
post-exile  period,  had,  it  is  true,  already  changed  the  form 
of  the  primitive  national  hopes.  The  restoration  had 
become  the  resurrection ;  the  idea  of  judgment  had  been 
enlarged  to  include  the  dead ;  and  the  final  consummation 
was  depicted,  not  as  a  mere  distinction  of  the  heathen  or 
their  subjugation  to  Judaism,  bat  as  *  uoiveraal  catastrophe 
in  which  all  who  had  ever  lived  would  have  their  part 
But  the  mode  of  presentation  had  not  changed,  and  the  old 
prophetic  language  was  literally  adopted,  although  the 
sphere  of  its  application  had  so  infinitely  extended. 

Christian  eschatology,  then,  is  especially  occupied  wttb 
the  destinies  of  the  church  in  the  concluding  act  of  the 
world's  drama.  In  formal  treatises  which  trace  the  histori- 
cal development  of  the  opinion  on  the  last  things,  they 
ere  usually  arranged  under  the  heula — Second  Advent, 
Millennium,  Resurrection,  Judgment,  Confiagration  of  the 
Worid.  and  the  SUte  of  the  Blessed  and  the  Damned. 

But  experience  taugtit  the  first  generation  of  Christiana  to 
postpone  the  momentof  the realisatioQ of  their hopee.  The 
second  advent — which,  however,  as  the  fourth  gospel  teaches, 
had  alreadybeensp'ritually  realized — was  delayed.  Already 


I  Pet.  1.  20,  ko.  ;  c/.  rib  Ivvaro,  Hst.  xll.  4$ :  m  la.  it  2. 
Mic.  Ir.  l;»cd  cf.  ActI  II.  17. 

»  Sett  Nwoder,  Hiit.  CK.  Dofftnaa,  toI.  L  p,  2*7  (Bolin'i  nrlM.) 

*  P».  IL;  c/.  R«7.  11.  27;  2  Eid.  liii.  27. 

*  Alforel'i  noU  on  M»U.  xll.  32.  ForiimiUr  etpmtiotis  m'Htni  il, 
12,  Mark  x.  30,  0«1.  L  4,  Luka  u,  85.    Ths  Bibnv  •qoivsltats 

panbU  of  tarn.  Matt,  xill.,  vli«ra  tbs  A.  T.  ndssH  the  point 
of  tha  partbia  bjr  tnniUttnf  both  ol^v  sad  mfo-^f  "tlia  vorU." 

I I  U  tita  lumrait,  the  Mr  or  »ga,  whlcb  ootaai  to  an  and,  aot  the  world. 


nLcn  St  Paul  wrote  to  the  Thessaloniana,  tome  hii  i'jti 
before  the  fulfilment  of  their  desire,  and  the  church  «u 
troubled  with  fears  lest  they  should  awake  from  the  deult- 
sleep  too  late  for  the  divine  appearing.  A  new  epocli  vit 
therefore  introduced.  The  destinies  of  the  indiridoil  ftoa 
the  moment  of  departure  from  thu  life  enter  mto  tiie 
inquiry,  and  the  already  boundless  field  of  ipecolation  ii 
increased  by  the  addition  of  controversies  about  so  intn- 
ihediate  state,  pui^tory,  and  the  limboes*  into  which  th 
schoolmen  partitioned  helL  Nor  is  the  area  of  theory  lub- 
•tantially  narrowed  for  Protestant  theology,  altbcogh  it 
limits  the  last  things  to  four — death,  resarrectica,  jaif 
ment,  end  of  the  world,. or  more  commonly,  in  practie^dii 
courses,  to  death,  judgment,  heaven,  and  helL 

The  history  of  eschatology  is  in  great  measure  theliistoiy 
of  "lawless  and  nncbrtain  thoughts "  on  these  mtUen 
The  best  notion  of  the  extravagances  allowed  to  speeolstioD 
is  obtained  by  a  glance  at  the  concluding  part  ef  tb 
SuTT'  a  Theotoffta,  where  Aquinas  discusses  these  nhjeetL 
Thirty  questions  (besides  an  appendix  devoted  topurgatorj) 
are  proposed,  each  question  being  divided  into  Hrenl 
articles,  and  each  article  supported  and  opposed  by  maj 
arguments.  Then  follows  a  conclnsion,  with  the  dodor'i 
remarks  on  his  conclusion.  We  take  a  few  of  ths  prepoii- 
tions  at  random  Whether  souls  are  conducted  to  betni 
or  to  hell  immediately  after  death ; "  "  Whether  the  luaba 
of  hell  is  the  same  as  Abraham's  bosom ; "  "  Whether  tbt 
limbus  puerorum  is  the  same  as  the  limbus  patrmn;*  cr,  pw- 
ing  over  a  few  pages,  "  Whether  the  sun  and  moon  vill  bt 
really  obscured  at  the  day  of  judgment ; "  "Whether  tb* 
fire  which  is  to  purge  the  world  will  be  like  in  kiei  ti 
elemental  fire ;"  or  again,  "Whether  all  the  memben  cf 
the  human  body  wiU  rise  with  it  ;*  "  Whether  tbs  ha 
and  nails  will  ratppear;"  tod  ae  on  to  qneetuaa  of  if^ 
size,  and  sex.' 

Of  these  and  a  thousand  like  inquiries  modem  ttespt 
of  course  takes  no  noticci  Bat  there  ere  more  tnBiedooi 
issues,  which  will  never  cease  to  engage  the  eonieiMN  ini 
reason  of  man.  The  nltimata  &te  of  the  lost  has  aMi 
what  has  been  called  '*  a  whirlpocd  d  intannimhlB  eoetift- 
versy,  roaring  in  endlesa  ciidee  orcr  a  dark  and  hottoeilMi 
abyss.""  **  Only  fragments  of  ^e  dogma  *  ars^  as  Vmi» 
remarks,  to  be  found  in  Scripture.*  And  ot  ttcw  hf  far 
the  greater  number  are  poetical,  and  admit  alt  the  ymtj 
of  interpretation  possible  to  figurative  language.  HhvoT 
books  which  an  mostoecainedwiUi  laat  dungs  fomd  that 
way  into  the  eanoa  under  ptotast"  And  it  hai  Ian 
remarked  that,  "  in  nearly  every  paaaga  on  whid  it  ■ 
attempted  to  found  the  eternal  misery  of  the  loi^  tbare  ti 
a  less  or  greater  difficulty  in  settling  the  tex^  at  n  mA- 
tog  the  conviction  that  we  read  as  the  author  wrote.""  1b« 
same  uncertaioty  prevails  all  along  the  line  of  eechrtologital 
thought  In  every  age  the  popular  opinion  hia  ben  both 
more  extravagant  and  more  d<^matio  than  the  exjmKd 
formulas  of  the  church."  It  is,  indetd,  diflcalt  to  drtcnpim 

*  Limbvt  from  tu  Italian  word  maulof  Utp. 

'  Auguttino  derotaa  mnch  «p«c«  to  ioqoiriaa  of  Uut  luai,  G*.  As 
siii.  14,  ke,  TheraprodacUoBof  thahair,  nai)!,  fee,  UaBivad  br 
Jerome  from  Hatt  X.  30.  8e«  Hag«ib«A,  BuL  Doit,  i  40t' 

■  Sir  J.  Stapbao,  £waya  in  Bod.  Biogt^kj/t  voL  L 

•BM.  C»ri*t  Dofrtn,,  U  247  <Bo%b's  sarioi).  ^ 

»  Tha  ApocklTpta,  Jode,  and  3  Pattr  ara  clamd  If  BmM»  vw 
tha  doubtTol  or  eontaated  books  (Basab.,  BiM.  SctL,  K 10.  •■  U.) 

"  Whlta,  Hfe  in  ChrUt.  p.  487.  For  Bogllih  mdan  th«  eo^^J* 
U  ioenaaod  bj  tha  arUttarr  mods  ta  wUeb  the  A.  T.  haadaaltrtk 
many  of  tha  moat  tmportant  Imms,  sack  ss  mU^  a^ru,  '^"j? 
aotne  powarful  TamtAi  on  this  In  a  Tolnmt  <tf  aanaona  jutfmut^ 
by  Canon  Partar,  called  JtUmal  B<^,  p.  78,  Ptafaeai  p.  txm.  ^ 
and  Ezcnns*  IL  .  ,^ 

"  Notioa  tha  rvsMTvaot  tha  three  nsat  eraadt— tbadaHtaatHstW" 

fJSMwmm,  Grammar  t/AnaUtV- *if)' 
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■!  U9  OM  tinM»  tike  mind  trf  the  clmich  hat  been. 
Bcnm  ma  wim^  bat  reserre  liai  its  daogen.  Licence 
m  giTCtt  to  tbe  ooguided  and  vneontroUci  pt^ular 
in^aalMii  to  «nato  people  its  own  Ikeaven  a&d  hell, 
wa  poat^  and  art  vara  peimitted  to  eeiM  on  the  uueeD 
fotuza  as  their  ovn  domain,  aod,  ala«,  toatomp  tbeir  figured 
eipnaaioiii  inddiUy  M  Utoial  tnths  on  tha  mindi  of .  men.* 
Dien  ara  two  diBtinefc  modea  of  treatment  for  theae 
diflUnlt  n^aeta.  thephOoK^joCtiieBi  womeet  with 
tbe  afaMoetumit  aatigoniim  between  t&aFlatome  and  Aria- 
totdiaa  mfeema.*  Tboa  tlu  apecnlative  argument  on  which 
Aft  adoolmen  and  OalviniBta  chiefl/  rely  in  support  of  a 
thmy  ot  imendiBg  pea:^^  itx  do— that  tiie  vi^ated 
m^eefy  of  an  lamiito  Beug  damanda  infinite  pain— je 
foonded  oa  a  euitencein  Ariitotle^  AAie*/*  while  age&tler 
oieed  q;^Max8  with  aveiy  nnral  of  the  Hatonio  phfloaophj, 
vAioh,  aa  Neandar  obierrei^  extended  ita  ij^toalidng 
uflMBoe  to  OKhatology  aa  to  other  doetrinea  of  the 
bith.« 

Bnt  without  aoteiug  on  the  regim  of  pure  speeolation, 
the  Kew  Testament  itielf  diadoeei  two  entirely  different 
caehatoIugi«al  nethoda.  The  ooe  in  mnal,  tpiritaal,  idealist^ 
ao^tloTing  oatward  forma  only  as  aymbdo,  viewing  the 
fetara  rather  in  regard  to  development  of  ehwacter  than  as 
a  mode  of  ezisteace.  This  is  the  Oiristiaa  as  oontiasted 
with  the  Jewish  method.  The  other  foUom  the  natural  ten- 
daney  td  Hebrew  thought  It  is  literal,  material,  sen- 
•oooa.  It  delighta  in  ehruiological  arrahgementa  of  the 
nnbiown  fntnre^  and  topographical  arran^ementa  of  the 
uneeoi  wuld.  Hissing  the  lepeated  wanunga  of  C3iriat» 
ddivered  both  in  parables  and  in  express  admonitions — 
wamingB  to  prepare  for  a  alow  and  gradual  development  of 
Hia  l^dom,  and  to  leave  "the  times*  in  Bis  Father's 
keeping — this  method  aims  inall  its  representations  at  abrupt 
catastrophe  and  at «  ooDiummatioD  dqmiding  on  startUog 
ud  aupematnral  mrpriaee.' 

niese  distinctive  tondeocies  appear  within  the  >iew 
Ttotament  meet  prominently — the  one  in  the  fourth  goepel 
the  other  in  the  Apocuypse.  The  Pauline  tlMtlogy 
•zhilnta  them  aide  by  aide,  showing  their  discordance  in 
the  abeeoee  of  all  attempt  on  the  part  ol  the  apostle 
to  nooncile  them,  ^ua  in  his  treatment  of  the  resunec- 
tioD«  in  the  one  tUfc  it  is  the  sndden  appearing  of  Christ 
which  wfll  begin  iho  heavenly  life  for  all,  in  the  other 
dia  life  in  Chnst — began  already  on  earth — will  attain  its 
pnfection  at  the  death  of  the  individua].  As  the  moment 
of  the  second  advent  receded,  the  church's  expectation 
mil  iisMiTlj'  transferred  the  object  of  Christian  hope — the 
ccBDmnnion  with  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  glory — to  the 
earlier  event,  death ;  but  St  Paul  retains  the  old  termino- 
logy without  endeavouring  to  adapt  it  to  this  change 
Uf.  Phil  i  32,  33,  iii  10,  11,  with  1  Cor.  xv.  63  /.; 
1  TbesB.  iv.  16,  Ac).  The  same  discordance  is  observable 
in  bia  treatment  of  the  judgment  and  of  the  end  ct  the 
WM^d.  In  his  use  of  terms  and  reference  to  times  the 
apoatle  follows  his  Jewish  training.  "The  day  of  the 
Lwd,*  with  all  ite  prophetic  assodaBons  as  "  day  of  judg- 
mmi,*  »  preserved ;  Um  cuddea  and  final  award  of  wrath 
or  favour  appears  in  ite  foren^  form;  and  all  is  ended  by 
ft  Mpaxat^on  between  the  heirs  of  eternal  life  and  the  lost. 

>  Tht  put  pUjsd  bj  poetiT  on  tbSN  lahjsots  tnm  tbe  ApoctlypM 
4ewawud  hu  often  diitramd  thonghtfnl  pcoplo.  But  modern  poetry 
aad  tb*  bighMt  Utmtnr*  of  eruy  dtfwtOMBt  sr»  on  tlw  lid*  of 
Bbenl  and  toltnnt  ^wi. 

•  Sm  Ang.,  Clft  ZW,  iiL  IS. 

•  Aqnlnu,  Aim.  TkML,  quMt  zctx.,  art.  1 1  Calvin,  rmtU.,  Ut.  S5. 

•  1%»  tnt  clear  note  of  ImmorUlUy  In  Hebrew  Iltentnre  ii  etrack 
te  <b«  Book  tt  WtedOD,  tbn  work  of  u  Alexudiiaa  Jew.  Thn  Oilgen* 
bCi^  pMtepi  Seola*  Erigvan,  asd,  la  IsUrttmM,  SOM  at  Isaak  of  tb* 
OsnnrHRo  TUtontvU,  are  axunpln  of  Oo  atatnnent  sbovab 

>  "Afetspt  SepWDatuKUinB.'^  VMm9t,Uut.  tMtl.Degm.t  L  tO. 


-But  the  qnrit  of  the  apostolic  teaching  is  bdepradent  of 
this  fonn.  The  idea  that  regards  the  development  of  the 
higher  life  as  a  constant  prooees  varying  in  each  indi- 
vidual, hut  having  ite  roots  in  the  common  life  of  the 
church,— that  lodu  on  to  the  ultimate  perfection  as  a  nw'ty 
of  all  with  die  Bedeenar  in  Qod,  ue  whole  nnlversa 
having  bean  gradually  ntbdned  by  QuiiA  to  himself,— this, 
which  we  may  call  tiie  essentially  Giristian  idea,  is  what 
we  lecaiva  m  the  innermoat  feeling  of  the  man  who^  ftom. 
a  Pharisee  and  n  aanlona  nphdder  of  the  law,  was  called 
to  be  a  chosen  of  the  gospel  of  tho  &voar  of 

Gk)din  Christ 

In  the  pattistie  pwiod  the  conflict  between  tibe  two  rivsl 
vystams  n  ^parent  in  every  detail  Hen^  as  evetywhoM 
da«t  .the  t^tposition  is  marked  in  regard  to  the  duration  of 
puoiahmeut  But  it  rages  most  fierraly,  perhaps,  round  tho 
doctrine  td  the  miUennium.  The  eartitly  reign  of  Meeuali 
was  transferred  from  Jewish  to  Christian  expeotaUon.  But 
the  Christian  hope  could  not  without  inoonsistoncy  teke  a 
Jewish  form.  CSiriat's  kingdom  of  heaven  refused  to 
realise  itself  as  a  period  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  the ' 
poetic  chronology  of  the  i^iocalypse  was  soon  found  to  have 
raised  diBScultiae  of  an  insnrmountable  kind  which  were 
not  diminished  when  a  locality  was  sought  fct  the  promised 
earthly  reign.  If  it  was  found  at  Jerusalem  before  tfao 
final  jndgnunt,  how  could  the  expectations  connected  with 
the  second  advent  be  fulfilled  1  In  the  Apocalypee  the 
completion  of  the  kingdom  <^God  takes  place  in  the  New 
Jerusalem — ^e  millennium  appearing  only  ss  an  interval  of 
rest  after  the  crisis  of  the  eon^c^  with  Antichrist  Thus 
a  new  decisive  epoch  is  introduced,  the  xonsummation  of 
things  having  thus  gradually  receded  from  the  incarnation, 
whidi  was  the  focus  of  Jewish  eschatology,  to  the  second 
advent,  and  still  further  to  the  close  of  the  miUennial  reign. 
The  later  interpretation,  fixing  the  beginning  of  the 
thousand  years  kingdom  at  the  incarnation,  though 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  Apocalypse,  is  a  recurrence  to 
the  primitive  Jewish  view.  In  accoidance  with  this  opinion, 
the  end  of  the  world  was  very  generally  expected  about  tha 
year  1000.  Another  view  dated  the  miUennium  from  tha 
formal  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  empire  under  Con- 
stantiiw,  and  caused  the  expectatim  of  the  end  U  things 
which  was  so  prevalent  in  the  14th  century.' 

The  most  important  of  all  the  questions  that  ansa  in 
connection  with  eschatolc^  relates,  of  course,  to  the  teac  i> 
ing  of  our  Lord.  A  true  view  of  the  future  must  be  a 
Theodicea.  It  must  correspond  to  the  highest  human  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  character  of  Ood.  Hie  nvelatiott 
in  and  through  Christ  affords  this  highast  conceptioa  And 
yet  it  is  in  ^e  disoonrsea  of  Christ  himself  that  men  find 
the  passagee  whidi  seem  to  [«ove  tha  doctrine  most  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  insight  He  haa  elsewhere  given  into  the 
Divine  heait, 

How,  Christ  was  not  the  first  to  "stamp  ideas  of  immor- 
tality <m  the  minds  of  men  under  the  forms  of  heaven  and 
heU,*'  Hi8gc6pelbioughtlifaattdimnu>rteUtytolight,but 
it  was  by  illuminating  obscure  and  oompleting  partial  truths. 
It  is  therefMo  most  impMtant  to  ascertain  what  forms  of 
beUef  on  these  subjecta  He  found  existing. 


•  Mnieuriatis  or  ChUisMs  ware  oppoMd  by  Orfgm  and  J«OM 
Angnatlna  beattatad  and  ebangod  Ua  vlowa  nbovt  tbam.  AU  w«m  not 
aqnalljr  gron  tn  their  conoapUoDa.  Tbe  propbetio  plctarea  offertivitr 
were  tbe  Drigtn  of  tbe  eenaqal  noUona.  The  apocalypUo  Ut«ratiinh 
SlbylUM  onolea,  4«.,  auconraead  tbem.  TapUs  Una.,  Adv.  Bm. 
V.  88}  pnts  a  fintMUo  pro^ctton  Into  the  month  ot  Christ,  on  whitA 
latar  writan  ealargad.  Sea  Aug..  Clo.  Z)«^  n.  7.  TtT  (tpaciflo  toa 
1000  yeara  did  not  orielnat*  with  tha  Apocalypaa.  See  BUek  s  Introdno- 
tlon,  and  Neandar,  C%.  Bid.,  U.  496  (Bohn).  Coirodi,  Kritucht  ffa- 
mhiOiH  im  Otaianws,  I«  qnoted  aa  tbe  daaaical  Gennan  book  on  tha 
snbfaob  Tba  bgllflh  reader  will  get  a  fnll  and  moat  intereating  riew !« 
Jrriitf'c       ^^V8n  . 

'JbBB««Wtoii«/JW*iea«i«(**iiM<,fcyB«v  T.W.FowI^W, 
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Eteraitf  of  paaiBhment  is  often  assumed  to  be  a  truth  of 
natural  nligioa, — an  intuitive  human  belief.  It  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  in  all  races  the  first  vague  guessee  at  im- 
mortality  include  no  thought  of  retribution  at  all  The 
continueid  e^tenee  was  "  something  between  being  and  not 
being."  ^  Man  eurrived  only  aa  a  shadow  of  himseU.  Intel- 
lectually and  morally  ha  ended  at  death.  Homer  speaks 
of  life  and  form  in  Hades,  but  saya  there  is  no  mind  there 
at  all  The  movement,  freedom,  joy  of  existence,  ended 
for  the  Greek  at  death.  The  best  that  could  Uien  happen 
to  him  was  to  know  that  his  body  had  been  buried.  All 
else  was  featureless,  lifeless,  inane, — an  existence  without 
even  the  excitement  of  the  possibility  of  dying  again.  The 
bourne  once  reached,  not  only  was  there  no  return*  bnt  no 
further  bourne  remained  to  be  aimed  at  Thus  the  intense 
eonsciousnesa  of  the  apparent  finality  of  death  determined 
the  form  of  the  earliest  hopes  of  immortality  when  they 
began  to  dawn.  Progress  did  not  enter  into  them;  there 
would  be  no  discipline  because  nothing  to  exercise  it  on, 
1IO  change  of  conation,  for  this  impUei  power  of  adapta- 
tion if  not  of  choice. 

The  primitive  Hebrew  conception  was  e  3n  less  tolerable 
than  the  Greek.  Sbeol,— translated  by  the  LXX.  Hades, 
and  the  Authorized  Version,  with  curloua  impartiality, 
thirty-one  times  *'  grave"  and  thirty-one  times  "  hel^"* — was, 
as  originally  conceived,  a  vast  eubtenanean  tomb,  with  the 
bftmd  and  bolted  gatee  common  to  Hebrew  tomba,  in  which 
the  ghorta  (Bephidtn)  did  not  even  flit  about,  but  lay  like 
corpaei  in  a  aapnldire.  No  thought  of  retribntiou  was 
conneoted  with  uiia  deep  and  gloomy  underworld.  It  was 
tiie  common  receptacle  of  aU.  The  distinctions  there  were 
social  or  national,  not  monL  The  only  ^proach  to  a  retri- 
bative  idea  is  found  in  tlw  exile  time,  ia  an  expresaion  of 
Eiekiel's,  who  locates  tiie  uncircumcised  heathen  in  the 
"  ridaa  of  the  pit,"  possibly  the  deepest  and  darkest  part  of 
Shacd.  (Bee  Pa.  Ixiii.  9.  iTxrir  19,  cxluL  3,  evii.  18 ;  Job 
X  20-S2,  xi.  8,  ul  14,  xxr.  23;  la.  viL  11,  xviiL  18  ;  1 
Kings  XL  3  ;  Ezek.  xxxii  33.) 

This  primitive  idea  had,  the  time  of  Christ,  developed 
vnder  inflnencea  of  a  very  different  kkd.  In  the  first  plaoa, 
the  horror  with  which  an  andent  Hebrew  had  contemplated 
death,  beeanse  in  Eheol  he  would  be  cut  off  frun  all  com* 
munion  with  the  covenant  God,  was  diMipated  under  the 
truer  religions  feeling  struggling  into  life  in  the  later 
Psalms  uad  the  book  of  Job.'  At  first  it  had  been  bdieved 
that  JeUovah's  control  did  not  reach  to  the  underworld. 
The  King  of  '^rrois  was  ita  only  king.  Tbtj  who  had 
b^en  God  s  sheep  when  alive,  in  ^eol  bad  a  new  shepherd, 
Death  (Fb.  xllx.  H,  Ferowne's  translation).  But  truer 
views  of  God's  natore  dissipated  this  horror,  and  pious 
loula  who  despaired  of  redress  in  this  life,  began  to  look 
•van  in  Sheol  for  a  manifestation  of  divine  justice  and  a 
proof  of  divine  love.  At  length  was  grasped  the  hope  of  a 
odiveranca  from  the  prison  house  of  the  dead,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  crowned  this  hopc^  and  gave  a 
definite  shape  to  the  eschatology  of  the  Jewa* 

The  release  from  the  uuder-world  which  the  Jew  contem- 
plated in  a  bodily  resumiotioa  was  found  by  Aryan  thought 
in  a  metempsychosis.  According  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jtid., 
a  8,  14),  this  was  also  a  doctrine  of  the  Phariseea'and  tiie 


*  Locke,  Th4  Statonailnuu  vf  Chritlimilff. 

*  N«lt1iar  tntuUtion  I*  iltog«tb«r  happy.  It  was  mor«  Ui&a  "gnrt," 
and  though  etymo1ogl»]1j  oqulnUnt  to  "h«U"  (tha  hollow),  It  didiKrt 
gathw  ^aj  of  the  usociationi  of  hell  till  after  the  close  of  the  canon. 

*  la.  ixxvUl.  18  ;  Pi.  czv.  17,  vi  6S,  zxx.  9.  B«e  on  the  develop. 
a«nt  of  idea*  of  Immortalit/  la  the  Old  Testament  «  treatise,  Uei«r  dia 
A  lUuUmmtliehtn  Vorttellungm  tvn  Zuttandt  nueh  dm  Todt,  hj 
Berahaid  Stade,  Lelpaic,  1S77. 

*  Pi.  XTi  10,  Izxiil.  33-29,  cuxlx.  7-10;  Job  xiz.  25.  Th«  aym- 
bolle  uw  hy  Zioklel  of  a  reeutciU'ion  to  express  a  nstloiial  dsliTCiaitce 
showa  Um  Una  aUmg  wbkh  thla  doctrine  waa  leached. 


Essenea,  and  the  notion  of  pre-existence  has  even  beea 
tra<«d  in  the  New  Testament.*  The  idea  .of  retribution  fasi 
now  entered  into  eschatology,  and  tiiere  ia  a  curious  analogy 
between  the  Hebrew  conception  and  Plato's.  The  Greek 
philosopher  leavea  incurablea^o  suffer  in  the  lower  r^;toRi 
{Rep.,  X.  619,  c/.  Phcedo,  114),  when  other  men  have  didoe 
of  new  lives.'  So  the  Hebrews  believed  that  the  haathen 
and  nnjust  would  remain  in  the  death-aleep  of  Sheol,  while 
faithful  Israel  received  back  the  soul  in  the  resurreetitm 
(3  Mace.  viL  14,  <f.  3cm.,  AhU,  xviiL  I,  3).  In  differeDt 
forms  this  thought  reappears  in  Christian  eschatology. 
Some  find  it  in  St  FanL  It  was  the  origin  of  the  belief  in 
a  two-fold  resurrection :  the  unjust,  not  being  worthy  to 
participate  when  the  satnta  awake  at  their  Lwd'a  second 
ooming^  remain  below  till  the  final  judgment 

But  in  the  post-exile  daya — that  veritable  middle  age  of 
larad— pther  influences  appeued.  Intolerable  wroogs 
drove  men  to  seek  solace  for  themselves  in  visions  of 
partdiae,  vengeance  on  their  foee  in  viaiona  of  heU.  Now 
appear  the  divisions  of  Sheol  into  receptacles  for  the  gnod 
and  bad.  Their  origin  l4  seen  in  the  apocalyptio  book  d 
Enoch.  In  chap.  xxiL  of  that  remarkaUe  book,  whiclt,  in 
the  permanence  of  its  influence  as  well  as  its  form,  re- 
sembtee  the  Inferno  of  Dante,'  the  seer  is  shown  tlte 
**  delightful  places  *  where  the  aouls  of  the  good  wiQ  be 
collected  till  judgment,  and  the  "  separationa  *  existing 
between  the  just  and  unjust,  "  made  by  chasm,  by  water, 
by  Ught  above  it."*  And  hwre  firat  is  expreaa  mention  <i 
"  the  caatigation  and  the  torment  of  thoea  who  etefnsDy 
execrate  and  whfiM  Kmb  anpttniahad  and  botmd  time  fir 
ever."* 

Anaiogiea  lum  been  found  between  the  Graik  Tirtara* 
and  the  Hebrew  hel^  and  the  influence  of  the  Westnn 
mythology  traced  in  the  latter ;  but  in  order  to  eoppl; 
symbolism  of  torment  of  aunwasing  horror,  no  foniga 
influence  was  necesa^.  Oebenna  {i.e.,  the  vaD^y  of 
Hinttom  or  the  sons  vl£  Hinnom)  and  its  ghaatiy  asKK^tona 
were  ready  to  mipply  images  terrible  beyond  any  tiiat  die 
mind  of  heathen  poet  or  philosopher  had  concetred. 
Already  known  aa  ue  perpetual  abode  of  «nTUpti<n  and 
fire,  "  the  jdaoa  where  lie  the  corpaea  of  tfaoae  wk«  \»n 
truisgreased  against  Jehovahi—and  their  worm  AaDnot 
die,  neither  shali  their  fire  be  qnenched,"  it  had  becooM  the 
apt  symbol  of  utter  moral  depravity  and  ruin.  Bat  it  wu 
the  unknown  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch  who  fint  saw  it 
as  "  the  accursed  of  the  accuroed  for  ever,"  who  fint 
placed  in  the  dark  ravine  one  of  the  mouths  of^hell,  and 
thus  from  an  emblem  of  the  moral  ruin  attending  tin, 
made  it  the  actual  place  of  punishment  for  unneii." 

Henceforth  Gehenna — hell — becomes  known  as  a  part 
of  Hades,  or  SheoL  There  b  yet  another  place  of  torment 
reserved  for  the  final  reception  of  fallen  angels  and  wicked 
men.  It  is  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  of  the 
Apocalypse,  Ita  wigin  also  a[^ean  in  Enoch,  though  the 
ducriptiona  are  too  confused  to  allow  4  certain  identifica- 

*  See  GlanvUIe'a  Lvx  Orimtlatu,  and  Dr  U.  Itora'a  Ditim  Di^egm 
on  John  ix.  2. 

*  Egypt  appaari  to  haw  been  the  common  soam  of  theae  Ideai. 
Bee  Hend.  il,  188.    Ibrtr  Inflaenee  oa  tbe  vim  of  OrigM  ii 

known. 

'  Cf.  eUnley,  JtviA  CkwcX,  liL  873.  ■  (yi  L»ln 

'  Lawrence's  Traoalation.    Tie  expngsdon  ia  Daniel  xU.  ^  "SCB* 
to  shame  a!_l  ererlasttng  coatenpt,"  U  mnch  leu  explicit. 

The  participle  rapTnp<£o'at  =  hariog  burled  into  Tartans,  occun 
in  2  PeL  II.  4.  ThU  U  the  odIt  lasUnce  of  tha  nae  of  the  woid  aithtr 
in  the  LXX.  or  K.  T.  It  should  be  remamhefed  that  the  Grmk.  Tu- 
tarn  was  properlj  the  prison-hooM  of  defeated  goda  or  deml-fedi, 
and  that  Its  employment  la  the  plaoa  died  M  the  duigoon  for  fsfiea 
aanla  la  In  strict  analogy. 

"  The  precise  topographical  deecrtptlmi  ef  (MtsiiBa  ia  Enoch,  irtdA 
the  Palestine  Ex^loraUon  Surrey  has  eonflrnadJa  dUail,  is  aasthtr 
liheDMs  to  Dante's  mapped  anci  meaanred  ^Q^>^@>''7i  ■^'"^ 
C%,  iU.  873,  note,  and  JeNuakm  Keenatd,  p.  HQ 
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tioo  of  the  locality.  It  u  Bitaated  to  the  vest  ocar  Uie 
"moontain  of  metals,*  and  bss  by  aome  been  referred  to 
ih»  K^fatan  in  South  Italy.^  But  more  probably  the 
ngiM  if  that  of  th«  Dead  Sea,  to  Trbieh  Judo  refers  by 
tua  ia  Us  account  of  tbs  fateavaiting  tho  fallen  angels.' 
Vbn  in  the  Apocalypse  the  N«w  Jerusalem  ia  about  to 
descend  front  heaven.  Hell*  itself  vitb  Death  is  cast  into 
Uui  salphnreoua  l^e — not  only  symbolizing  the  final  dis- 
^peatnnce  of  all  eril,  but  also  tbe  remoTal  as  far  as  poaaible 
Jmn  the  heavenly  city  of  all  the  dread  associations  of  the 
duk  Talley  of  HinoonL 

On  the  other  side  of  Hadea  nn  placed  Faradiae— a  term 
vhoM  nigin  is  self-endent  Apocalyptie  literature  loved 
to  inajpne  a  restored  Eden,  and  £11  it  wUh  all  the  ddighta 
d  snse — atreams  of  milk  and  honey,  twelve  trees  laden 
nth  divers  fruits,  mighty  moantains  whereon  -groir  lilies 
aod  rosea  (2  Esdraa  iL  19).  Prophetical  language 
ssppUed  other  symbols  of  joy— especially  the  iappj 
Un^aet  with  the  forefathers  of  the  race  (Luke  xiii.  29, 
xri.  23,  tf.  laa.  xxv.  6,  &c).  In  later  times  long 
controversies  have  tnmed  on  those  localities ;  the  "  minds 
at  once  logical  and  sensuous  ask  qnestlona,  and  the  answers 
ire  wildly  conjectnral ;  *  and  no  one  can  yet  decide  whether 
paradise^  Abraham's  bosom,  and  (ho  third  heaven  are 
identical  or  different  placea.* 

Farther  extravagancies  may  be  found  in  the  Rabbinical 
WI:tiI^;s  and  in  the  many  apocalypses  which  the  early 
dinich  produced.  The  limboea  of  patriatio  speculation 
Ittva  their  antitypes  in  the  chambers  (;»*ontpfuana) out  of 
wUeh  come  to  Esdras  the  querulous  voices  of  the  dead." 
In  the  Talmudic  represeotatious  of  bell  there  is  a  fore- 
iludowing  of  the  Roman  purgatory,^  But  we  cannot 
poisoe  Jewish  escbatology  into  all  its  faurlful  recesses. 
Eoongh  has  been  said  to  show  that  when  our  Lord  came 
he  found  the  doctrines  of  last  things  presented  in  forms 
already  £xed,  and  the  terms  Gehenna,  Paradise,  &c.,  in 
funiliar  and  even  proverbial  use  (Matt  zxiil  16,  e/.  James 

a  6). 

The  popular  views  of  a  future  state  regard  the  use  Jesus 
made  of  cu|Teot  terms  as  a  sancUon  of  their  literal  mean- 
ing. Bat  from  the  very  earliest  Ch.istian  times  another 
iaterpretatioa  has  been  given.  It  has  been  nnderstood 
that  Christ  treated  popular  religions  terms  as  only  the 
STmbols  of  a  false  creed  can  be  effectually  treated.  He 
rncued  tbem  for  the  service  of  the  new  and  true.  "  He 
took  from  their  future  and  remote,  in  order  to  give  them 
a  present  and  immediate,  force  and  aspect"  He  employed 
the  familiar  images  of  heaven  and  hell  to  impress  on 
men's  consciences  the  supreme  bliss  of  righteousness  and 
the  awful  misery  of  ein.''  If  His  words  have  been  misap- 
prehended and  misrepresented  in  tbia  particular,  so  were 
ihnj,  even  by  the  first  disciples,  in  others  (John  xi.  13 ; 
Hark  viii.  16,  &c).    He  taught  on  the  principle  of  His 

*  Jm  SaoA,  bowsvcr,  fhla  "  damiog  womb  of  beD  "  It  appanDtly  tbe 

tmjmuj  {ili-ce,  0«b»iuta  b«lDS  tlig  final  abode  of  «od  (SUnlo7,p,  Sli). 
'  Juds  0,  7.    Sm  Renao,  VAnlichriil,  p.  333,  nota. 

*  Tbe  word  yiiyim  bovcier  doea  not  appear  in  tbe  Apoctlypw ; 
Hadct  bu  qafia  takan  Ha  place  (t^.  Lake  zvl.  23). 

*SteaTt.  "Paradise,"  in  Smith'*  Did. 

'  2  Ead.  It,  35  ;  aee  Benan,  Li$  £caff^f(5,  j>.  857,  nota. 

'  If ««  aij  determine  tbe  Jewiih  Tio  .v  o(  Gehenna  In  the  time  of 
ear  Lord  from  the  opinion  of  modern  labljia  ^od.  tbeir  exegeila  of  tbe 
Tiland,  endleu  torment  by  no  means  fcrmed  part  cf  tbe  doctrine;  "It 
meant  mot  a  material  and  everlnstiiig  fite,  but  an  intermediate,  a  re- 
nafflal,  ft  metaphoricp.l,  a  terminable  letribution."— Farrar,  F.ternai 
ffm,  p.  61,  and  Eicnrana  t. 

'  Thia  Tlew  ia  »ery  generaUy  adopted  wiib  regard  to  the  "  worm  " 
«f  Gehenna,  nHlch  ia  interpreted  to  mean  the  gnawing  of  an  evil  con- 
•cienee.  Unlortnnaioly  !he  fosblon  let  by  Augaitina  of  cnoosl.ig  what 
teiiBt  abill  be  nter?.!  ^nd  ?hat  ioota>>horical  baa  preTailed.  See  Ass-, 
C^/Ksxl.  9,  "Let  each  one  malte  bia  o'm  cbotce,  either  assigning 
tbalntetbabodyand  tbs-wonn  to  tbe  aotil,— tbe  one  flgnrttiTelT, 
tti  Khar  imUj,  m  saelpiiog  both  rMllr  to  the  body. 


well-known  aaying;  «  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 

bear."' 

Special  instances  would  take  us  to  too  great  a  length. 
Christ's  treatment  of  the  resurrection,  both  with  sceptics 
and  believers  (Matt,  xxii.  30-32 ;  John  'Xi.  29),  was  such 
aa  to  dislodge  His  hearers'  thoughts  from  tbe  accidents 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  great  change,  and  fix  them  on  ita 
moral  and  spiritnal  aspects.  The  same  intention  appears 
also  ia  His  allnsiun  to  the  judgment  (John  t.  25) ;  while 
in  the  one  unmistakable  reference  to  the  future  heaven. 
He  fastens  tbe  hope  of  His  followers  entirely  on  the  thought 
of  abiding  commnnim  with  Himself  (John  xit.  1-3). 

There  are  sUll  certain  features  of  eschatidqgieal  dortrins 
which  require  notica.  The  notitm  of  an  Intermediirte  Stats 
was  generally  prevalent  daring  tbe  first  three  mtturies; 
It  was  exactly  analogous  to  the  Jewidt  DoUon  of  a  divided 
under-world.  The  souls  of  the  pious,  says  Jostin  {p.  e. 
Trjfpk.,  5),  take  up  tlwir  abode  in  a  bettw,  those  of  the 
iricked  in  a  worse  plac&  TertulUan,  however,  believed 
that  the  martyn  went  direct  to  the  bliss  of  heavaa— «  view 
probably  founded  m  Rev.  vil  14,  16.  The  doctrine 
changed  its  shape  man^  times.  It  produced  an  Antnan 
heresy  combated  by  Ongen,  that  both  soul  and  body  fall 
into  a  death-sleep,  frcnn  which  they  vrill  not  awake  to  the 
last  day.  Revived  at  a  later  lime,  under  the  name 
Fsychopannychy,  it  was  made  tbe  subject  of  a  treatise  by 
Calvin.  But  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  state  ra- 
mains  a  dogma  of  the  Eastern  Church  to  this  day.  lo  the 
Western  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  gradually  absorbed  it 

Tbe  idea  of  a  purifying,  fire  seems  to  have  grown 
originally  out  of  the  belief  in  the  general  confiagration  of 
the  world.  This  belief,  ^hich  so  much  occupies  the 
Sibylline  books,  came  perhaps  from  the  Stoio  philosophy.* 
It  was  supported  by  Dent  xxxiL  22,  and  though  it  finds 
no  place  m  the  Apocalypse,  had  penetrated  reli^ons 
thought  before  the  composition  of  the  second  epistle  of 
Peter  (2  Pet  Hi.  7-12).  The  early  fathers  agree  in 
ascribing  to  this  fire  a  purgative  virtue,  but  with  every 
variety  of  opinion  aa  to  the  mode  ot  its  operation. 
Augustine  first  transferred  it  to  Hades  and  tbe  intermediate 
state,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the  view  of  purgatory 
which  Gregory  tbe  Great  formulated  into  a  dogma. 
Dtstmction  must  always  be  made  between  the  early  puri- 
fying fiames,  through  which  good  and  bad  alike  weire 
destined  to  pass,  and  the  Roman  purgatory,  in  which  only 
those  destined  at  last  for  heaven  workwl  out  the  zeridne 
of  tbe  temporal  penalty  for  sin.^^ 

Reformed  eEcbatology  differs  from  that  of  tbe  primitive 
church  in  the  absence  of  the  intermediate  state,  from  that 
of  Rome  in  the  rejection  of  purgatory.  Both  these  forms 
of  belief  are  felt  to  have  mitigated  in  some  degree  tbe 
doctrine  of  an  endless  hell,  which  in  Protestantism  is 
brought  more  prominently  into  the  foreground,  the  final 
doom  being  fixed  not  now  at  the  general  judgment,  but  at 
death,  at  which,  without  any  authority  from  Scripture^  tho 
popular  creed  suppoaea  the  sinner's  fate  to  be  unalteraUy 
determined. 

Many  attempts  in  different  quarters  have  been  made  to 
revive  the  milder  creeds  of  the  early  chnrch.*i  A  toaeUng 

■  Still  a  careful  regard  to  His  audience  litraceaifalsltt^roa  ON  of  apo- 
calyptic l.tugnage  about  Hia  lecond  coming ;  it  la  to  Jewa  only, — tbe 
twelve,  or  the  Higb  ?riB«t,  or  ibe  Sanhcdriia,  or  Kathanael— the 
"  Jiraelite  indeed," — that  be  apeaka  of  cleft  beaTcna,  dond  cbniota,  and 
attendant  troops  of  sngds.  •'With  tba  Bonut  goreraot  he  avcids 
Jewish  r^ietaphora. 

•  Justin,  Apol.  I.  4i,  4c  See  Renan,  Let  EvangtUi,  p.  170,  note, 
Tihere  the  Stoic  aotboritiea  are  given. 

Antboritiea  for  tba  history  of  Purgatoiy  wiU  be  found  In  Ba^ 
enbticb  and  Maonder.  _  ,  „  I  iifi'i/'sJ 

"  Modem  divinoa  (at  least  iB  tbs  lD|]f#tetalM»)  Ban  mU^M 
Tlas  tbe  sndent  doctiinea.  ^ 

Vm  —  68 
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ftccouDt  of  them  maj  be  read  in  Mr  Maurice's  famous  escay. 
His  own  straggle  to  regain  for  the  adjectiv>3  aion-toc  ita 
ethical  sense  is  well  known.  FerhtTps  hs  took  too  little 
aeconnt  of  the  element  of  duration  nndonbtedlj  existing  in 
it  The  two  senses  pass  imperceptibty  into  one  another, 
but  the  scriptural  use,  when  not  iHstinctly  ethical,  gives  it 
the  sense  of  indefisite  not  of  endless  duration.*  But 
Mr  Maurice  Tindicated,  at  least  for  EngUeh  clergymen,  a 
perfect  freedom  on  this  subject  j  and  though  in  his  own  case 
the  claim  was  not  allowed,  hia  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
the  formal  decision  in  the  "  Essays  and  Beriews"  casa 

The  result  of  this  is  apparent  now  throughout  the  think- 
ing part  of  Christendom ;  the  subject  of  escbatology,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  wider  subject  of  immortality,  is  exercising 
profonnd  attention.  Philosophy  aod  scieuce  are  equally 
cooeented  in  it  with  religion.*  Theologiani  rect^iziDgthu 
are  in  many  different  ways  trying  to  reconcile  the  voice  of 
Scripture  with  the  voices  of  science  and  philosophy. 

Two  prominent  attempts  perhaps  claim  notic&  The  ad- 
Toettes  of  Conditional  Immortality  or  Annihilation  maintain, 
tram  tiw  Ittter  <d  Scriptare^  deetmetion  and  not  endless 
nflbring  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  lost  Iliey  take  advan- 
tage  of  the  doubt  existing  aa  to  St  BwaV*  doebine  of  the 
termination  of  the  world  in  unity — whether  by  unbelievers 
being  oompletely  annihilated,  or  by  their  being  alt  finally 
eoavertecL*  The  view  tiiat  immoitdi^  is  not  inherent  in 
EaDeB  knman  satnn^  but  is  l&e  gift  of  God  in  Ch  nat,  has  had 
many  mpporten,  and  in  this  part  of  ^eir  sgratem,  the  ad- 
ffocataa  cc  annlbiladoa  jostly  claim  the  authority  of  many 
gnat  namaa.  Bnt  the  detaOa  of  their  escbatology  are  aome- 
fribat  oonfnaed  and  oonfliotm^*  They  claim,  however,  with 
KHne  doab^  Justin,  Irenana,  Amobiaa,  and  others  among 
siie  fathoE^  and  DodvdV  Locks,  "Wwltta,  Whately,  Ac, 
tmong  hlbat  writan*  The  beat  account  of  &»  doetrioe  is 
sontaioed  in  a  ramaikable  volame  1^  the  Bar.  E,  White 
^alhid  Life  m  ChritC. 

Tba  Univarsaliats  or  Origenists  maintain,  in  the  langnage 
}t  Acts  iii.  31,  a  hope  of  the  *'  restitution  of  all  things.* 
Die  hope  is  grounded  not  on  the  literal  assertion  of  any  one 
tex^ — though  as  many  are  quoted  in  its  favour  as  in  that  of 
uy  other  theory  of  the  future,— but  on  the  divine  character 
uid  purpose  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  the  implied  failure 
3f  the  redempf.ve  work  of  the  Saviour  unless  all  for  whom 
Se  died  Ditimatcly  partako  of  salvatioo.  Between  this  and 
the  AagusUnian  system,  which  the  great  doctor  candidly 
3onfeasea  dooms  the  vast  majority  of  men  to  endless  perdi- 
tion, there  are  of  oonrse  many  gradations  of  opinion. 
Possibly  Universalista  are  ^t  to  quote  in  tiieir  favour  all 
wlu>  in  any  degree  show  themaelves,  to  use  Augustine's 
word,  more  merciful.  Certainly  a  long  list  of  illnstriona 
names  daim  rank  among  them.  Origen,  of  course,  heads 
itj  though  earlier  fathers — Athenagoraa,  for  inatance — are 
ftometimes  called  in  as  witnesses  of  the  milder  ereed.  The 


.>  Ht  miU  urs  Itut  of  tlw  90  nljMto  to  wbidi  it  or  iU  oognate* 
are  applied  70  are  of  a  tamponuy  natare.  8m  on  Uili  aabjaet  Farrur, 
Blernal  Bopt,  p.  79,  uid  Excar:u9  111.  Hs  ehowa  b«jond  diapate, 
wbKt  scorn  of  wriUn  (a««  e.g.,  Burnett,  De  alatu  mortwrvm)  bad 
■bown  before,  tbtt,  though  kppU«d  to  some  things  wUch  ars  nidUu, 
ai'dytM  doss  not  in  ItseU  muo  endUsM. 
'  8s«  Piuun  Unwerie,  pp.  263  iq. 

*  See  rfleldtrer,  PauliM  Theol.^  c.  vil.,  and  cf.  Banr,  Z^/V  <md  V7otU 
tf  Paitl,  HI.  8,  "^Whatflver  he  thought  on  the  qnectlop,  it  maat  be 
perfectlf  clear  that  if  death  U  to  be  robbed  of  his  last  itiog  then  cm 
be  no  etemil  paBlihinent.'' 

*  Tor  inatasoe,  aa  to  the  natnre  and  duration  of  the  retrlbstivs 
puniihisent  vbldi  tho  wicked  will  midsrgo  before  deatractlon,  the 
Ume  of  the  resnnvction,  and  tlia  prlDCi^  on  wbkh  tbon  to  be  anni- 
hilated wUl  bo  doomed,  Ito. 

*  The  laagnaga  of  the  fathers,  who  adopted  Scrtptnn  as  Ihvj  foand 
It,  Is  frequeatlf  setf.«ontcadletorx.  "  In  the  oulieat  of  them,  Jutln 
XartjT  ud  IrenBtu,  ara  some  well-known  passages  which  ssem  elcarly 
to  implj  tiihn  the  nltlmate  redempUoa  or  the  total  destnctloD  of 
slniieTa.^'— Parrar,  Ettnat  Moft,  p.  16fi. 
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fate  of  those  who  had  died  before  Christ,  and  of  the  heathen,  I 
began  at  an  early  time  to  exercise  the  conscienes  d  ' 
ChriBtians,    The  descent  of  Christ  into  hell  was  by  maoy 
believed  to  have  had  for  its  object  the  deliverance  of  sonls  i 
from  thence.'   The  Pastor  of  Hennas  is  nndetstoodtoj(AQ 
the  elect  with  Christ  in  his  benign  ministry.    Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Gregory  of  Nariaiizen, 
and  Qregoty  of  Nyssa,  Diodorua  of  Tarsus,  Didymns  of  : 
Alexandria,  Theodore  of  Mwieeusti^  even  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
Scotns  Erigena ;  and  in  Uter  times  on  the  Contiueat, 
Bengel,  Neander,  Oberlin,  Hahn,  Tholuck,  and  Martenses ; 
in  England,  among  the  Puritans,  Jeremiah  White  and  Fetar 
Story ;  in  the  English  Church,  Jeremy  Taylw,  Dr  H.  Hfm, 
Thomaa  Burnet,'  Bichard  Clark,  Bishop  Edmund  Uv, 
Bishop  Rust,  William  Law,  and  Oeorgs  Stonehousej  and 
many  in  more  recent  times  atill,* — are  all  to  be  ranked 
aiDODg  bellevets  in  a  general  reetoraticin.    A  work  by  Mi 
Andrew  Jukes.  Tht  SeHitiUitn  ^  all  STun^t,  states  tlw 
doctrine,  though  with  some  pecnliarify  of  acrii^uial  uto- 
pretation,  very  foreibly.   Perbapa  the  reader  of  that  work 
may  think  that  it  ahifta  the  burden  of  proof  from  those  who  | 
resist  to  thoae  who  maintain  tiie  doctrine  of  an  endleH  | 
heiL*  {jut.1.) 

ESCHEAT  (fsnfa),  in  EnRlish  law,  i»  th«  reversioa  of  ^ 
landa  to  ^e  next  Irad  on  the  lailora  <tf  Beira  of  the  tsaant  ' 
**  When  the  tenant  dtf  an  eatato  in  fee  aimple  dies  without 
having  alienated  hia  flrtato  in  his  lifetime  w  by  his  win,  ud 
witlurat  leaving  any  bein  either  lineal  or  callataa],  tl» 
lands  bi  which  he  hdd  hia  eatoto  escliaat,  a«  it  is  eaQed,  to 
the  lord  ot  whom  he  held  them  '  ( WilUama  on  tiw  Zaw «/ 
Seal  Property).  This  rale  ia  ex[dained  hr  the  coDception 
<^  a  freehold  estate  aa  an  inteieat  inlands  held  bythefrts- 
holder  from  some  lord,  the  king  being  lord  paranunnt 
(See  EarCATi.)  The  grantor  retaina  an  interest  u  the  land 
similar  to  thst  of  the  donor  of  an  estate  for  life,  to  whoa 
the  land  reverts  after  the  life  estate  is  ended.  As  there 
are  now  few  freehold  estotes  traceable  to  any  mesne  at  so- 
termediato  lord,  'escheata,  whan  they  do  occur,  fall  to  tks 
king  as  lord  paramount  Besides  esdteat  for  defect  of  bun, 
there  was  formerly  also  eacheat  propter  delictual  teimti*,  at 
by  the  comiption  of  the  blood  of  the  tenant  tbroogh 
attainder  consequent  on  conviction  and  sentence  for  treaaoo 
or  felony.  The  blood  of  Uie  tenant  becoming  corrapt  \ij 
attainder  was  decreed  no  longer  inheritable,  and  ths  effect 
was  the  same  as  if  the  tonant  had  died  without  heirs.  "Hid 
land,  therefore,  escheated  to  the  next  heir,  subject  to  tii  i 
superior  right  of  the  crown  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands,—  | 
in  the  ease  of  treason  for  ever,  in  the  case  of  felony  for  a 
year  and  a  day.  All  this  has  been  abolished  by  the33  ud  | 
34  Vict  c  23  (the  Felony  Act,  1870),  which  provides  f«  ; 
the  appointment  of  an  administrator  to  the  property  o( 
the  convict.  Escheat  ia  also  an  incident  of  coj^iiold 
tenure.  Tinat  ca&atas,  hj  a  recent  Act,  ai«  ptocected  bom 
escheat. 

ESCHENBACH,  Wolfraji  Von.  See  WoLPWit 
ESCHENBURO,  JoHAJra  Joachim  11743-1820)  a 
German  litterateur,  waa  bcn-n  at  Hamburg.  7th  Deconbet 
1743.  After  receiving  his  early  education  in  his  natire 
town,  he  Btudied  at  Leipaie  and  Qdttiogan.  Bi  1767  he 
was  brought  by  the  court-preacher  Jerusalem  to  Bruni- 
wick,  and  through  his  influence  he  became  a  profwor  u 
the  Collegium  Carolinum.  He  was  ^o  made  an  aslie 
councillor,  and  senior  ot  the  Syriae  college,  and  nltimstslr 


*  This  waa  founded  on  1  Pet  IIL  19.  See  Pearwn  On  On  Otii, 
and  Bonet  on  Art  S.  JniUa  and  Irenras  especdaUj  had  tUsTii*i 
bnt  it  was  also  general  aratmg  the  fathers. 

'  Soe  hie  book  D*  JSalu  Jiortuorum. 

•  «^.,  Manrice,  Hflmu,  Sr  J.  Stephen,  Lord  Ijtteltoa,  St^i 
Thomas  Ersklne  of  Unlathen,  and  filthnp  Ewing. 

■  Ses  for  full  aoooontof  optnlou  hirar,  EU^tUvge,  fp-  IKH- 
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nodved  the  office  ot  privy  eoancillor  of  justice.  He  is 
beat  ktiowa  by  bis  QerniBQ  traiutlations  of  Snglish  works. 
He  published  a  series  id  German  translatioDs  of  the  prin- 
cipal English  writers  on  testlietics,  such  as  Brown, 
Buroey,  Priestley,  and  Uurd ;  and  Germany  owes  also  to 
btra  the  first  complete  translation  of  Sbakespeare's  plays, 
which,  though  it  is  deficient  in  poetical  merits,  and  some- 
what too  free,  is  attll  valuable  on  account  of  its  ^neral 
correctness.    Ho  died  on  the  27th  April  1820. 

BcsiJc]  editing,  with  memoira,  &a  edUioa  of  the  later  Qemun 
poeta,  he  is  the  author  of  HandbuA  dtr  ClameJun  LiUratur  (1783) ; 
Eitlwitr/  citur  Theorie  und  Literatur  dtr  le^hun  Wiirniaehafln 
(U83);  BtiapUlaimmlting  tur  Tktoria  und  LiUrtUur  der  tehHtun 
tyissfjiscAa/Ua  (8  roU,  17B8-DS)  ;<  ZMriucA  der  Witatnteha/lt' 
kuTuh  (1792) ;  end  DenJcnahr  altdeuOelur  ZHOUkmul  (L790). 
Slost  of  thm  works  bavo  puMd  tluongh  sarenl  editloni. 

ESCHENJIAYER,  Kam,  Apol?  August  vok  (1T70- 
1852)  a  Qennan  pbilosopher  and  physicist^  was  bom  at 
Nuremberg  4th  January  1770.  After  recnving  his  early 
educatim  ^t  the  Carolino  academy  of  Stuttgart,  he  entered 
the  nnireisity  of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  degree  ot 
doctor  ot  medicine^  He  practised  for  some  time  aa  a  physi- 
uaa  at  Sulr,  and  then  at  Kiidihum,  and  in  1811  he  was 
chosen  extraordinary  professor  of  philoeophv  and  medicine 
at  Tabingen.  In  181S  he  became  ordinary  professor  of 
praetic^  philosophy,  but  in  1836  he  resigned  toe  professor- 
tHp,  and  took  np  Ms  residence  at  Kirehlieim,  where,  till  the 
doee  of  his  life,  he  deroted  his  whole  attention  to  philo- 
lopbieal  studies.  He  died  on  the  13th  NoTetnber  1862. 
The  philosophy  of  £schenma3rer  is  grounded  primarily  on 
the  Kantian  metaphysics,  and  in  manyparticnlara  his  views 
are  identical  with  those  of  Schelling,but  fie  differed  from  him 
m  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the  absoluta  He  beliered 
that  in  order  to  complete  the  arc  of  truth  philosophy  must 
be  supplemented  by  what  he  called  '*  non-philotophy,"  a 
kind  ta  mystical  illnmination  by  which  was  obtained  & 
belief  in  God  that  could  not  be  reaohed  hj  mere  intelleo- 
tnal  effort.  I^ua  beyond  that  system  of  truth  which, 
aeoOTding  to  the  three  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good,  he  divided  intorphysics,  aesthetics,  and  ethics,  be 
recognixed  a  transcendental  roTelation  given  in  the  idea  of 
the  holy.  He  curied  this  strong  fendency  to  mysticism 
into  his  physical  researches,  and  was  led  by  it  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism.  He 
ultimately  became  a  devout  believer  in  demoniacal  and 
■iMritual  possession  ;  and  his  later  writings  are  all  strong 
Impregnated  with  this  lower  supemataralism. 

His  piincipAl  works  kk—IH*  PhitoKpMe  in  iirtm  Utberganfft 
wr  NUhtphittaophit,  1B03  ;  y^Tmck  du  teJuinbart  Magit  dti  thitr- 
ixhen  JIaffnttimMau*  phj/nolwidptychixAmOesttun  tutrklOren, 
1016 ;  SytUm  dtr  UoralphUosojAU,  1818 ;  PiychelogU  in  drei 
Tk4iUit,  aU  tmpirisehe,  rtiru,  ang«\oa%dt»,  1822;  Rtiigitnuphil- 
mcpMe,  3  vols.,  1818-24;  Dia  BegtVKht  ReligUmsphHtaophU 
urgliehMi  Kit  dna  Chridh  Frindp.,  1831 ;  JJtr  J$eharictimius  un- 
i:  :r  Tagt,  1885  (diruted  ■gsltut  Stnmn^s  Lift  e/JauM);  C<mjlid 
wttAtJt  atmmd  vnd  BUU,  an  4m  Damen  Hnm  teteumm  MU' 
cUam  htoUuAM,  1837 ;  Onmdri$$  dtr  jrafttrnAOBmAfr,  1833 ; 
GrunehAgt  dtr  Chrittt.  PMleiophU,  1840  i  snd  MraMiattm  Mtr 
der  phgt^c&tn  WtWian,  1M2. 

ESC3HSCH0LTZ,  JoHAJiif  FwEDnrcH,  a  German  tra- 
veller and  nataralist,  bom  November  12,  179S,  at  Dorpat, 
where  he  died  May  13,  1831.  Ifo  was  naturalist  and 
physician  to  Kotzebae's  exploring  expedition  during 
1815-18.  On  his  return,  he  was  appoieted  professor  w. 
medicine,  and  manager  of  the  zoological  museum  of  the 
university  at  Dorpat,  and  in  I823--26  he  accompanied 
Kotzebue  on  his  second  voyage  of  discoyery.  Among 
I^hacholtz's  publications  are  the  Syttem  der  AJtaJ^phen, 
BertiD,  1839,  and  the  Zoologiteher  Atlat.  The  genus  of 
plants  EKhtcholtiia  was  named  by  Chamisao  in  honour  of 
the  naturalist  For  a  figure  of  the  first  apeciee  described, 
E.  e^if<ir%ieat  see  E,  pkvte  il  in  vol  iv.  of  this  work. 
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ESCHWEOE,  the  Itead  town  of  a  circle  in  the  diatrici 
of  Caasel,  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  FntsaJa,  la  ntnatea 
on  the  WemL  and  on  the  BalnarFrtedland  ndlw^*  abodi 
28  miles  south-east  of  CasseL  It  consists  of  the  did  town 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Werra,  the  new  town  on  the  righ^ 
bank,  and  Briickenhausen  on  a  small  island  connected  witb 
tbffi^  and  new  town  by  bridges.  It  is  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing town,  its  chief  industries  being  leather-maUng^ 
yam-spinning,  cotton  and  linen  weaving,  the  manufacture 
of  liquors  and  oil,  and  glue  and  soap  boiling.  It  has  two 
ancient  buildings,  the  Midiolas  tower,  built  in  1455,  and 
the  old  castle.  The  population  of  Eschwege  in  187C  ma 
7724. 

ESCHWEILER,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Frussia,  in  the 
government  district  of  Aiz-la-chapelle,  is  situated  on  the 
Inde,  and  on  the  Berg-3fark  railway,  about  8  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Aix-Ia-cbapeUe.  It  possesses  three  large  iron-rolling 
mills,  and  among  its  other  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  tin  wares,  muslins,  needles,  and  wire.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  some  very  valuable  coal  mines.  The 
popubtion  in  187S  was  15,540. 

ESCOBAR  Y  MENDOZA,  Aktokio  (1689-1669)  % 
Spanish  casuist,  was  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious  honas 
of  Mendoza,  and  waa  bom  at  Valladolid  in  108^  He 
was  educated  1^  the  Jesnita,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
took  the  habit  of  that  order.  He  soon  became  a  fanuma 
preacher,  and  his  facili^  waa  so  great  that  for  00  yean 
he  preached  duly,  and  aometunea  twice  a  dqr.  Kottrith- 
standing  his  constant  oiatorieal  efforts,  he  was  a  voluininow 
writer,  and  published  altogether  forty  vdsL  in  folio.  Hb 
first  literary  efforts  were  lAtin  verses  in  praise  of  St  Ignft> 
ttus  Loyola  and  Qie  Tlrgin  Hary ;  but  he  is  best  known 
as  a  writer  on  casuistry.  His  principal  wcnks  arc  ^cm 
mula  CMUum  ConteieniitUi  several  scripture  commentaries, 
lAber  ThedogixB  moralii,  and  Vniveraa  Theoloffux  tnoralit 
Probiemaia.  The  first  mentioned  of  these  was  severely 
criticised  by  IWal  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  his  Protnndal 
Lat«r$,  as  tending  to  inculcate  a  loose  system  of  morality. 
It  contains  the  famous  maxim  that  purity  of  intention 
may  be  a  justification  of  actions  which  are  contmry  to  the 
moral  code  and  to  human  laws ;  and  its  general  tendency 
is  to  find  excuses  for  the  majori^  of  human  frailties.  His 
doctrines  were  disapproved  of  by  many  Catholics,  and  were 
mildly  condemned  by  Rome,  ^ey  were  also  ridiculed  in 
witty  verses  by  Moli^re,  Boileau,  and  La  Fontaine,  and 
gradually  the  name  Escobar  came  to  be  used  in  France 
as  a  synonym  for  a  person  who  is  adroit  in  making  the 
rules  of  morality  harmonize  with  his  own  interests. .  Not- 
withatanding  the  apparent  looseness  of  his  moral  teaching, 
Escobar  is  said  to  have  been  simple  in  his  halnts,  a  strict 
observer  of  the  ntlee  ti  his  order,  and  nnweariedly  naloA 
in  hia  efforts  to  reform  the  Uvea  of  those  witii  whmn  he 
had  to  deal   He  died  4th  July  1669. 

ESCORIAI^  or,  aa  the  name  is  oot  unfrequently  ^ven, 
EscuBiAL,  one    the  most  cemarb^e  buildings  in  Europe, 
comprising  at  once  a  convent,  a  diurch,  a  palace,  and  a 
manaolenm.    It  is  situated  on  the  south-east^  versant 
the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  on  the  borders  of  New  Castile, 
about  27  miles  N.W.  of  Madrid,  and  immediately  to  the  ■ 
north  of  the  railway  between  Madrid  and  Avila.    Its  lati- 
tude is  40"  35'  N.,  iU  longitude  4*  1'  W.,  and  its  heighf 
above  the  sea  3500  feet    The  surrounding  country  is  a 
sterile  and  gloomy  wilderness  exposed  to  the  cold  and 
blighting  bie^  of  the  Siena.    According  to  the  usual  tra- , 
dition,  which  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  reject,  the 
Escorial  owes  its  existence  to  a  vow  made  by  Philip  IL  of 
Spain  shortly  after  the  battle  of  St  Quentin,  in  which  hia 
forces  succeeded  in  routing  tho  army  of  Franca    The  day 
of  the  victory,  Augnst  10, 1557,  was  sacred  to^t Laurence,' 
I  and  accordingly  the  bufldins  ^if^^{4jP(^*<?)5'te 
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tod  nerired  tbe  tiUs  of  £1  rarf  Motuuterio  de  Sam 
Loretm  dd  Eteorial.  Tb«  last  distinctiTe  epithet  was 
derived  from  tbe  little  hamlet  ia  tbe  vicinity  which 
liiniiahed"ihelter,  not  only  to  Uie  workmen,  but  to  the 
nonhe  of  St  Jerome  who  were  afterwards  to  be  in  poaes- 
sion  tiF  the  monastery ;  end  tbe  hamlet  itself  is  generally 
Imt  perhaps  erroneoosly  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  its 


name  to  the  jcorue  or  drcm  of  certain  old  iron  minflC  Tha 
preparation  of  Ifae  plana  and  the  anperintendenee  of  the 
Work  were  entrusted  by  the  king  to  Juan  Baututa  de 
Toledo,  a  Spanish  architect- who  had  receired  most  of  his 
profesaionai  edocation  in  Italy.  The  first  stone  waalud 
in  April  1563  ;  and  nnder  the  kinf^s  personal  ia^Mction 
the  work  rapidly  adraDced.    Alnudant   aapplies  of 
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Vicviud  PIu  of  tbe  Escorfftl.* 


Cmn. 
1.  PrlMlpd  •DtraiiM  and  portico. 
1.  Coin  af  Uia  kloga  (Aifto  4*  fw 

a  TMllbnl*  o(  Ih*  chnrch. 
4.  Choir  ef  tho  MirlrurliU. 
•  Cantr*  ot  the  ehareli  and  [ra)M- 

(lOB  of  ths  domo. 
a  Otwt«r  chajwl. 
T.  HUt'i  iJUr, 
a  Cbapol  «l  St  John. 
•.  Chapal  «t  0t  HIcbML 

berroqoena,  a  granite-like  atone,  were  obtained  in  the 
Deighboiirhood,  and  for  rarer  niaterialfl  the  resources  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  World  were  put  under  con- 
tribution. Tho  death  of  Toledo  in  1567  threatened  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  satisfactory  completion  of  tbe  enterprise, 
but  a  worthy  sacceasor  was  found  in  Juan  Herrera,  Toledo's 
faTourite  pupilf  vho  adhered  in  the  main  to  bis  master's 


10.  Chipel  af  SI  Hinrtc*. 
II  Chapol  of  Ult  Roaarr. 
13l  Tomb  o(  LosiM  Carlola. 
11  Ctiapd  ot  lh«  ^orrorlafo. 
14,  Cbapal  e(  th«  Crutt  4»  Is  ttwaa 

mntrtt. 

11.  Cbapal  of  tba  Elenn  Ttaofuaod 

VlrjUBi. 

14.  Femar  Cbapet  «f  tba  Pmmnmit, 
IT.  sactinr. 

Palacb. 
la  Prlnelpt]  court  of  tha  palace. 


IV.  Lad)**'  to*ar. 

30  Court  of  tba  naaka 

II.  Apartmanti  ot  tlia  roTal  clitUna. 

n.  Royal  oratory. 

Oralotr  whara  PbUlp  II.  dMd. 

BBNIHiUIT 
U.  Enlraaea  l«  a>Mlaar]>. 
as.  Clauroom). 
36.  Old  phUoaophkal  halL 
3T.  Old  ttnolojttcat  halL 
n.  Chambor  of  Mcrata, 
n.  Old  rafnrtory. 


*  Radacal  frnm  a  large  plan  of  tha  Eacorial  In  the  Britiah  UaMum, 
**  jr«iaa(c:|»  d«f  Xucrtal,"  pubUabad  at  Madrid  U  1878. 


M.  Enlranca  to  tba  collMa. 
II.  CoUcga  jui. 

Comn 
13.  Clock  towtr 
tX  PtiKlpaldoWtr. 
M  CeartorthaavanflalMa 

39.  Piior'aeaO. 

3a,  Arrhlrn. 
31.  Old  chOKh. 
M.  Viillnra'  hall. 
39.  Manaarrlpt  llbrarr, 
*tt  ConTCit  ratecter;. 

On  September  13,  1584,  the  last  stone  of  tha 
masonry  was  laid,  and  the  works  were  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination in  1593.  Each  Buccessive  occupant  of  tbe  Spanish 
throne  has  done  something,  however  slight,  to  the  leiton- 
tion  or  adornment  of  Philip's  convent- palace,  and  Ferdiuaad 
did  so  much  in  this  way  that  he  has  been  called  a  second 
founder.  In  all  its  principal  features,  howe7er,  the  licorial 
remains  what  it  was  made  by  the  genius  of  Toledo  aud 
Herrera  working  out  the  gian^  if  abnormaLdesira  of  their 
dark-soulad  master 
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The  grouncl  plan  of  the  building  is  said  to  occupy  an  orei 
fl<  396,763  aquoro  foet,  and  the  total  area  of  all  the  etodca 
would  form  a  causeway  one  metre  in  breadth  and  95  miles 
in  loDgtL  There  are  seven  towers,  fifteen  gateways,  and, 
aecwdingto  Los  Santos,  no  fewer  than  12,000  windows  and 
doon.  Tbs  general  arr-^^ement  ia  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying plan.  EntbiiLj  by  the  main  entrance  the  Tiaitor 
finb  Umself  in  an  atrium,  called  the  Court  of  the  Kings 
(Polio  tU  lot  Reyes)  from  the  statues  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
by  JusQ  BeAitista  Monegro,  vhieh  adorn  the  £;ade  of  the 
cbarch.  The  aides  of  the  atrium  wre  unfortunately  occupied 
by  plain  ungainly  buildings  fire  stories  in  height,  awkwardly 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  upward  slope  of 
groood.  0£  the  grandenr  of  the  church  tts^,  however, 
then  can  be  no  question :  it  is  the  finest  portion  of  the 
whole  Eseorial,  and,  according  to  Fergusson,  deserres  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  great  Benaiasance  churches  of  Eoiopei  It  is 
about  310  feet  from  east  to  vest  by  300  from  ncvth 
to  Mrath,  and  thus  occupies  an  area  of  abont  70,000  square 
feet  The  dome  is  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  height  at 
the  centre  is  about  320  feet.  In  glaring  contrast  to  the 
bold  and  simple  forms  of  the  ar&hitectnre,  which  belongs  to 
the  Doric  atyl^  were  the  bronze  and  marbles  and  pictures 
of  the  high  altar,  the  mastor^eee  of  the  Milanese 
Qiaoomo  Trezso,  almoet  rained  by  the  French.  Directly 
snder  the  altar  is  situated  the  pantheon  or  royal  maosoleom, 
a  richly  decorated  octagonal  obamber  wiUi  upwards  of 
twenty  niches,  occupied  by  black  marble  hdw  or  saroopha^ 
kept  sacred  for  the  dust  of  kings  or  motheis  of  kings.* 
There  are  the  remams  of  Charles  Y.,  of  Fhilip  IL,  and 
of  all  their  successors  on  the  Spanish  throne  down  to 
Ferdinard  VIL,  with  the  exception  of  Philip  T.  and 
Ferdinand  VI.  Several  of  the  sarcophagi  are  still  empty. 
For  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  there  is  * 
separata  vault,  known  as  the  Panieon  da  lo*  In/aniea,  or 
more  familiarly  by  the  dreadfully  suggestive  name  of  £1 
Pudridero.  The  most  interesting  room  in  the  palace  is 
Riilip  IL's  cell,  from  which  through  an  opening  in  the 
vail  he  eonld  see  the  celebration  of  mass  while  too  ill  to 
leave  his  bed.  The  library,  situated  above  the  principcd 
portico,  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  com- 
prising the  king's  awn  collection,  the  extensive  bequest  of 
Diego  de  Hendoza,  Philip's  ambassador  to  Rome,  the  spoils 
of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  Moley  Zidan,  and  vorions  con- 
tributions from  convents,  diurches,  and  cities.  It  suffered 
greatly  in  the  fire  of  1671,  and  has  since  been  impoverished 
by  plunder  and  neglect.  Among  its  curiosities  still  extant 
are  an  ancient  Koran,  a  Virgil  of  the  10th  century,  an 
Apocalypse  of  the  14th,  £1  libro  do  lot  juegoo  d«  Ajtdra,  or 
"  Book  of  the  Qames  of  Chess, "  by  Alphonso  the  Wise,  and 
the  origiobl  AlcaU  ordinanca  Of  the  Arabic  manuscripts 
which  it  contained  in  the  17th  century  a  catalogue  was 
given  in  Hettinger's  Protnptuarium  live  BtUiotheea  Onen- 
tttlU,  and  another  in  the  18th,  in  Caairi's  Bibliotluca 
Arabieo-HUpanica,  3  vols.,  Madrid,  1760-70.  Of  the 
artistic  treasures  with  which  the  Eseorial  was  gradually  en- 
riched, it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  frescoes  of  Peregrin 
Tibaldi,  Carbtyal,  Bartoiome  Cardncho,  and  Lucas  Jordan, 
and  the  pictures  of  Claudio  Coello,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Van 
der  Weide,  and  YeUaquez.  Many  of  those  that  are  mov- 
able have  been  transferrod  to  Madrid,  and  many  others  have 
perished  by  fire  or  sack.  Tbe  conflagration  of  1671,  already 
mentioned,  raged  for  fifteen  days,  and  only  the  church,  a 
part  of  the  palnce,  and  two  towers  escaped  nntnjared.  In 
1808  the  wfacle  building  tvas  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
French  soldiers  under  Houssaye.  On  the  night  of  the  Ist 
of  October  1872,  the  csllege  Hud  seminary,  a  part  of  the 
pahm,  and  the  upper  library  were  devastated  by  fire; 
but  the  damage  occasioned  by  this  has  in  great  measure 
been  repaired. 


The  mder  will  find  a  r«nurkab1e  dMoriptioa  of  the  emotional 
influence  of  the  Ewonalm  Qninat't  Vaea*eaeii  Etpagne ,  and  for  his- 
toricnl  and  architectural  details  he  may  consult  the  folloiring  works : 
— Fray  Juan  da  Sau  Oeronimo,  ilemoriai  tobre  la  FuiidaeioH  del 
Eseorial  y  ta  Fabriea,  in  tbe  Coleccion  de  Documcutot  ioediloa 
psra  la  Hiatoria  de  Espalla,  vot.  vii. ;  Harrera,  Sumorio  y  'Bnv*  Dc- 
elaraeien  dt  Im  DiitHot  y  Estampaa  d$  Ut  Fab.  da  S.  Lortnso  del 
EKorUtl,  Madrid,  1589;  Joe^  d:  Siguenza,  SiOoria  di  la  Orden  dt 
San  Otront/mo,  Madrid,  1690,  4c.;  Cabrera,  Felipe  Seguiido,  1619  j 
James  Wadsworth,  Further  OUervationt  of  (he  Englith  SpaniA 
Pilgrima,  hoadoa,  1929,  1630;  llano  Uazionli  de  Cremona,  rra/f 
ffraiuliatt  del  EacurlaU,  Bolosna,  1448  ;  De  los  Santos,  Deaaipeiott 
del  real  monaaUrio,  Ac,  Madrid,  1857;  Andres  Ximenes,  Da- 
aeripcian,  ftt,  Madrid,  176|(  j  Queredo,  UiMoria  del  Seal  ifona' 
aUrio,  &c.,  lladrid,  1819 ;  Rotondo,  HM.  artialioa,  kc,  del 
monaaterio  da  San  I^trauo,  Madrid,  1868-lMI;  Pnacott,  Lf/i 
Fhilip  IT.;  Mrs  Pitt  Byrne,  Coiaa4a&pana,lS99i  Fergnaaon,  iT^A 
o/lha  M<td4r»  SlyU*  qf  Ardlittetun,  1878. 

ESDRA3,  Books  or.  The  books  called  Esdros  third 
and  fourth  in  the  sixtlr  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  ' 
(1563)  have  been  more  commoi^  knows  to  English 
readers  since  (he  publicatum  of  the  Genera  Bible  (1560)  as 
Esdraa  first  and  second.  In  tbe  earliest  Protestant  edition 
of  the  German  BiUe  (where  for  the  first  time  the  apocry* 
phal  books  were  sharply  separated  from  the  cauoninl)  these 
two  books  of  Esdraa  or  Ens  stood  first  in  tiie  ftamer  ^laas 
(1530).  Though  neither  of  titem  vu  included  by  Luther 
in  his  version  of  the  Apocrypha  pnbUshed  in  IGZi,  ibay 
both  reappeared  in  Coverdale^s  X^lith  Bible  (1535)  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  this  poailim  Uiey  have  maintained  in 
all  subsequent  English  transhttifKUL  On  the  other  hand, 
'they  do  not  occur  in  the  Complutensian  polyglot  (1514-17); 
they  were  wholly  exduded  from  the  canon  by  ue  Omncil 
of  Trent  (1646) ;  nor  did  they  appear  in  the  SiztineediUon 
of  the  Yulgato  (1590)^  They  were  printed,  howsTer,  in  the 
Clementine  edition  of  1593,  along  with  the  Fxajw  of 
Manaaseh,  though  merely  as  an  appendix,  and  with  a  pre- 
face to  explain  that  they  were  permitted  thus  to  appear 
only  because  they  had  been  occasionally  referred  to  by  the 
fatb^n^  and  had  found  their  way  into  some  Latin  BiUes 
both  written  and  printed.  Though  associated  thus  dcsely 
in  the  Ticissitndes  of  their  later  histoy,  th^  have  no  such 
intimate  relationship  to  one  another  ts  is  Mtggestad  hf  their 
names.  They  differ  widely  in  age,  .origin,  thecuogieal 
interest,  literary  and  historic^  importance,  wd  mntt  aewrd- 
ingly  be  treated  as  entirely  separate  worlu, 

1  EsDRAs,  the  Xt£«r  teriiiu  Etdra  of  the  Yn!gato  and 
the  thirty-nine  Articles,  is  entitled  in  the  Codez  Vaticanus 
and  in  modern  editions  of  the  LXX  "^^t  a',  but  in  the 
Codez  Alezandrinna  simply  i  itpM.  With  th)  exception 
of  chaps.  iiL,  iv.,  andv.  1-6,  it  is  a  mere  comp  lation  from 
the  canonical  work  Chronides-Ezra-Nehemiah.  Chap^  1, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  passover 
under  Josiah,  and  then  continaea  the  history  to  the  destrao- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  in  588  B.a,  follows  verse  by  verse  the 
narrative  of  2  Ch.  xzxr.  1-zxzvl  31.  There  are,  indeed, 
numerous  verbal  discrepancies,  which  show  that  the 
writer  had  before  him  a  Hebrew  text  somewhat'  differ- 
ent from  that  which  we  now  possess,  or  else  that 
he  made  use  of  a  Greek  version  other  than  the  Alexan* 
drian.  Sometimes,  too,  he  may  seem  to  have  delibe- 
rately abridged  or  expanded  the  text  that  lay  before 
him ;  bat  the  fact  that  on  the  whole  he  depended  on 
the  Chronicler  must  be  abundantly  manifest  to  any  reader, 
and  needs  not  be  demonstrated  here.  The  whole  of  the 
canonical  book  of  Ezra  is  next  incorporated,  but  with  an 
interpolation  and  a  dislocation.  Chap.  iL  1-14,  teUing  of 
the  edict  of  Cyrus  and  the  return  of  the  Jews  nnder 
"  Samano&sar  "  or  "  Sanabaasar,"  doeely  follows  Esra  i  In 
like  manner,  chap.  iL  15-25,  telling  how  the  works  at 
Jerusalem  were  interrupted  1^  the  interdict  ^ArtyegA^ 
though  introduced  at  an  earlierQiei^ieftbiliViirMti^l^ 
entirely  derived  from  Esra  ir.  7-24.    Chap^  iil  1-^6, 
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nIattDg  bow  the  young  Zerabbabel  gained  tho  ear  of  Darius, 
and  BQCceBsfully  romindod  bim  of  a  forgolten  tow  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem  end  ttxa  temple,  and  to  restore  the  ho\y 
Teasels  and  permit  tbo  return  of  the  citizens  to  tbeir  places, 
is,  Ba  baa  already  been  indicated,  either  an  original  contribu- 
tion or  one  derived  froiu  eorae  source  wbicb  is  no  longer 
accessible  to  us.  Cbap.  t.  7-70,  containing  tbe  list  of 
those  who  returned  wilb  Zerubbabel  under  "  0axiu8,"wtth 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  tbe  temple  under  "  Cyrus," 
and  of  tbe  oubaegueat  inteiruption  "  for  the  apace  of  two 
years,"  uotil  tbe  reign  of  "  Darius,"  is  derived  from  Ezra 
ii  l-ir.  0.  Chain,  ti.  and  tii.,  corresponding  to  Ezra  t. 
and  rl,  relate  bot/  tbe  work  wae  resomed  under  Darius,  and 
oompleted  in  tiie  eUth  year  of  bis  reign.  Cbapi  viiL  l-ix. 
36  repeats  theuarrctive  of  Ezravil-x.,  andchapb  iz.  37-65 
that  of  Neb.  m  73-viil  13 

The  abruptness  which  chr.racte;i£aa  tbe  booc  as  we  now 
faaTO  it,  both  its  beginning  and  at  its  close,  suggests  the 
idea  that  poaaibly  it  may  be  merely  a  fragment  of  some 
larger  compilatiou  to  which  reference  is  perhapa  made  in  3 
Mace.  iL  13^  Jo  its  present  form  it  baa  litUe  to  distinguish 
it  aa  a  compoeition  from  tho  work  of  tbe  Cbnmider,  of 
which  it  is  Tirtoally  an  incomplete  abridgment  The 
■peeial  objeot  which  tbe  compiler  may  bare  had  in  Tiew  ia 
indeed  not  eauly  conjectured.  Some  writers  think  they 
can  discover  a  twofold  purpose, — to  give  prominence  to  tbe 
new  atory  abont  Zerubbabel,  and  to  lemoTo  cbronological 
difficulties  which  are  ruaed  by  tbe  canonical  book  of  Eir& 
If  the  Utter  was  indeed  part  of  bia  aim,  be  baa  been 
Angularly  uiuuecessf uL  Far  from  obviating  any  of  the  diffi- 
culty caused  by  tbe  Chronicler's  having  apparently  intro- 
duced Artazerzes  Longimanos  and  Xerxes  between  Cyrus 
and  Dartos  Hyetaapia,  be  bos  landed  himself  in  new  and 
glaring  inconsistencies  ^comp.,  e.^.,  il  10, 14,  witbiv,  i4). 
A  more  likely  hypothesis  is  that  his  design  was  to  give  to 
tbe  public  something  more  readable  than  tbe  bald  and 
literal  Alezandrien  tranelatioa  Critics  are  not  unanimous 
upon  the  questiou  whether  he  took  his  work  directly  from 
ihe  Hebrew  or  from  tbe  present  LXX.  version.  Tbe 
minority  are  in  favour  of  the  former  view ;  but  Keil  baa 
tbe  iDflaenttal  support  of  Scfaiirer  (in  Eerzog's  EjiCj/clopddie, 
i.  497,  1877)  in  the  latter  opinion.  It  is  uncertain  where 
be  wrotft  Egypt  end  Palestine  have  both  been  enggeeted, 
but  witbont  adequate  data  for  a  definite  eoneluuon.  Who- 
ever be  was  be  had  a  good  command  of  Greek,  nor  was  be 
ignorant  of  Hebrew.  As  for  tbe  date  of 'the  work,  all  we 
know  is  that  it  was  already  in  existence  and  in  repute  in 
the  time  of  Josepbus  That  biatorian  baa  unfortunately 
followed  its  order  of  events  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
canonical  Chronicler,and  ao  has  brought  bia  narrative  into  in- 
extricable confusion  in  all  that  relatea  to  the  Peraiau  period. 

Unmistakable  references  to  tbe  work  as  authoritative 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  Cyprian, 
in  Athanasius,  and  in  Augustine  {De  Civ.  Dei,  zviil  36), 
Jerome,  on  the  other  band,  in  bta  preface  to  Ezra  and 
KehemiuU  (which  is  to  be  found  in"  all  modern  edi- 
tions of  the  Vulgate),  has  condemned  both  booka  of 
Eadras  as  "somoia"  and  "procnl  abjtcienda."  It  does 
sot  occur  in  any  list  either  of  canonical  or  of  "  ecclesi- 
astical" writings.^  Kor  does  its  place  in  the  Alexandrian 
canon  seem  to  have  been  altogetber  undisputed.  For  it  does 
not  occur  in  all  Latin  Bibles  presumably  derived  from  the 
LXX.;  and  towards  the  beginning  of  tbe  1 6th  century  it  was 
believed  not  to  exist  at  a.\l  in  Greek,  bo  rare  had  it  become. 


*  VnU«  i  V9mi'  OT  Pa$ior  of  Atlianadna  {Kfiittota  /utalu), 
Hugo  a  8.  C«ro,  ind  oUi«r«  thlt  Vwk  m  vtut.  Bat  It  li  nor*  pro- 
lubltthattha  "Shepliard"  of  Ilaniia*  j  InUDdtd,  8««  Da 'W«tt«- 
Behndar,  Bint.  ■#«.  31,  not*  b.  By  Augu»tlo«^a  "  Etdrs  Itbridao'' 
{lU  Doctr.  Chr.  li.  6\  we  «r«  probably  w  uidantaad  onr  Ecnutd 
NahsBiUh  :  but  eoniwn  tn  Ci».  Le. 
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2  EbdraS,  the  Hbtr  gvariui  Ecdra  of  tba  Tnlgaic* 
(Ezra,  Nehsmiah,  and  1  Eadraa  being  tlio  oibcr  Ihrc:), 
was  originally  written  in  Greek,*  end  probably  eDitl]:d 
AvoKoXvi^i^  "Eof?po  (ho  Fritzsche  ;  but  Hilgenfela  argoes 
for  'ZlfU-i  h  jrpoi^ijnj^).  With  the  exception  of  incon- 
siderable fragments,  the  original  (Greeli)  tsxt  has  bcea  | 
tost ;  but  numerous  ancient  tranU&tinQs  still  testify  to  tBa 
wide-spread  popularity  which  the  work  enjoyed  dnrieg  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Five  diatinct  vn. 
sions  are  now  known  to  acbolara, — tho  L^tio,  Syrie^ 
Ethiopie,  Arabic,  and  Armenian.  Of  these  tbe  Latin  is  the 
oldest  and  the  best  In  most  of  its  VfiS.,  and  in  all  fhs 
eastern  verMons,  tba  first  two  and  the  last  two  ebapten  of  . 
the  received  Volgate  text  an  omitted;  and  eighty4hrec 
Terses  are  inserted  between  viL  39  and  vii.  36  Tbe 
genuineness  of  these  verses  cannot  ba  donbted :  tbey  were 
known  to  Ambrose,  Tigilanthis,  and  Jerome,  end  in  1875 
were  ladiscovered  by  Benoly  in  a  IIS.  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. Tbe  four  ebapten  just  mentioned  Fritacche  propoeei 
to  call  the  fifth  book  of  Ezra.  '  They  an  csrtalnly  dis- 
tinct from  tbe  original  S  Esdros,  and  are  general  eoBaent  | 
assigned  to  a  Christian  autborabip  of  or  near  Ibe  3d 
century. 

Tbe  apocalyptic  character  of  2  Esdraa  baa  already  beea 
indicated  (voL-ii,  pi  175-6).  Its  seven  visiona  dl  baverefer< 
fnce  to  the  future  of  Jenualem,  tbe  central  qnesttoi  bdig 
whether  and  when  the  city  is  to  be  restored  and  its  eneniei 
pnniabed.  Tbe  fifth  vision  (xi  1-zil  51)  is  of  chief  im- 
portance to  tbe  critic ;  his  conclosiona  upon  the  date  snd 
origin  of  tbe  book  must  depend  almost  entirdy  upon  Us  in- 
terpretation of  tbe  aymbolicai  eagle,  the  winga,  the  feathen, 
and  tbe  heads  there  described.  According  to  Laareoce, 
C.  J.  van  der  Ylis,  and  Lucke  (2d  edition),  tbe  vieien  a 
to  be  explained  as  having  reference  to  the  whole  coer' 
of  Roman  history  from  Romulus  to  Julius  Casar.  Tlie 
three  heade  are  Sulla,  Pompey,  and  Csaar;  and  the  worl 
was  compoeed  about  the  time  of  tbe  assaamnation  ol  tins 
last-named.  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  earlier  interpretation  of  tba 
vision  (1857),  referred  it  to  the  Ptolemiee;  but  in  1867  ho 
substituted  the  Seleucidn,  while  adhering  to  his  original 
opinion  that  the  three  beads  are  Csaar,  Antwuj,  and 
Octavian,  and  that  the  work  wae  written  ImmediaL'ly  after 
the  death  of  Antony.  The  minority  of  modem  critics  be- 
lieve that  Rome  ander  the  empire  is  intended ;  but  there 
are  numeroua  differences  as  to  the  detaila  of  this  inteipre- 
tation.  Outschraid  and  some  others  identify  the  three 
beads  with  Septimlus  SeTeru^  Caracalla,  and  Geto,  thai 
placing  the  date  of  tbe  composition  of  this  part  of  the  work 
as  late  as  the  year  2 1 8  a.i>.*  But  the  more  general  opinioa  -4 
aince  Corrodi  (1781)  has  been  that  the  three  Flavian  em- 
perora,  Vespasian,  Titna,  and  Domitien,  are  intended  bv 
that  symbol.  Corrodt  himself  and  Ewald  aaaign  the  boo! 
to  the  reigu  of  Titus ;  Volkmar,  Langen,  and  Renan  to  that 
of  Nerva  ;  and  Qfrorer,  Dillmttnn,  Wieseler,  and  ScbQrer  to 
that  of  Domitian,  On  the  whole,  it  may  ba  eaid  that  there 
is  a  growing  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  a  data  eoaie- 
where  between  81  and  97  a.d. 

Aa  upon  the  question  of  date,  so  upon  the  question  of 
aathorsbip,  critics  ere  now  more  nearly  agreed  than 
formerly  in  tbe  belief  that  the  book  belonge  to  the  Jewish 
cycle  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  that  its  author  wia  pro- 
bably a  Pharisee,  and  possibly  one  who  may  have  fonght  on 
the  walla  of  Jerusalem  in  the  final  struggle.    It  is,  indeed, 


*  Tioufh  it  Vgins  tbera  vtth  the  woids  "Ubar  taitm  propitU* 
aMiiDiIui.**  In  tbe  Syrisc,  Arabic,  and  EtUopte  vmloss  It  it  atjlad 
th«  Jtrtt  or  Eira.    J«  tba  Amaala*  It  Is  tbe  Mrd. 

>  £wald  Is  simoat  alona  in  dainlBf  .for  It  a  Hatmv  original  ICeiL 
Til.  69).   S««  alio  DaranbonTK,  JUtut  criftgtM  for  IK^  p.  133. 

4  GutKbmid  agreoi  vith  BUienfeld  as  tetbe  detp  of  lbanrt«rtM 
wotIe. 
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ttronglf,  evea  fiercely,  Jewlsb  in  its  sympathies;  and  it 
\i  Dot  a  little  remalrkable  that  it  sboiild  have  made  so  little 
irapression  apon  the.Jewijth  mind,  vhUe  by  the  Christians, 
va  the  other  hand,  it  iraa  rooeiTod  vith  great  respect,  and 
«a>  indebted  to  them  for  its  preserration.  It  baa  not  passed 
throBgh  their  bands  vithout  alteration.  The  inaertion  of. 
tbs  vord  "  Jesua  "  in  cbap^  rii.  28  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
uiitaoee  cf  the  ehahgea  it  baa  undergone. 

By  the  author  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (chap,  xil),  by 
deiDSDt  of  Alexaudria  {Sirom.  ill  16),  by  Tertatlian 
{De  hab.  3),  and  by  Ambrose  {Dt  Mono  Mortis, 

rbap:z.--ziL),  2  ^Mlras  is  referred  to  as  prophetic  ecriptUre. 
Thennfavourable  judgment  of  Jerome  upon  both  books  of 
Kadiu  is  on  the  other  hand  repeated  with  special  emphasis 
vith  regard  to  this  in  his  treatUe  against  Vigilantins.  The 
work  was  never  included  in  any  list  of  canonical  or  "  eccle- 
uaitieal''  writings,  nor  did  it  generally  appear  in  MS.  Latin 
bibles  It  was  printed,  however,  in  Tfiater'a  Bamberg  Latin 
B^Js  (U60),  and  frequently  thereafter.  To  tbu  ctrcum- 
■taoee,  doubtless,  it  owes  its  aomewbat  too  high  position, 
b.'th  in  the  Protestant  and  is  the  Romish  Apociypha.  It 
my  be  interesting  to  notice  that  Columbus  drew  from 
chip.  Ti.  42  one  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  supported 
liii  cause  in  the  conference  of  Salamanca  in  1487  (Nararrete, 
Calncim,  it  261). 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  3  Esdras  baa  exercised  cdn- 
HileraUe  influence  on  the  course  of  Christian  thought, 
apedolly  on  eschatologitel  eubjects ;  but  in  cases  of  real 
coiocidence  between  its  teaching  and  that  of  Paul,  the 
honour  of  priority  is  now  very  generally  conceded  to  the 
cioonicol  Writer.  The  work  is  of  great  authority  in  some 
Onenta!  churches;  and  it  has  been  a  special  favourite  with 
naoy  Western  mystics,  such  as  Schwenkfeld  and  the  once 
fimous  Antoinette  Bourignon. 

Tischendorf,  in  his  Apocalypte$  Apacryphce,  prints  a 
Greek  Apocalypse  of  Esdras,  which  is  to  be  distinguished 
froD  2  Esdras.  It  seems  to  date  from  the  3d  century  of 
tbe  Christian  era,  and  to  belong  originally  to  the  Christian 
cycle  (see  yoL  ii..p.  179). 

Tfa«  best  comnif  ntary  on  1  Esdm  is  that  of  O.  F.  Fritische  in 
Iht  EjKfctixhei  ffandbueh  (Leipsic,  1851).  See  alao  hia  cricicnl 
edition  of  th«  text  (Libri  apocryphl  Veleria  Tetlna\ei\ti  grau  f«M 
a>i«nra<itr^«mIicotL«ipMc,1871);  D«  Wctte-Schrider,  fiK^rifuH?, 
•Ktt.  MS-4(1B69), Schunriu \imia^%E«eitloftidit,\.m(\V11). 
-Tbm  have  been  several  critical  edition*  of  th«  Latin  text  of  2 
Ij'Irat/the  cailiesl  baving  been  ihose  of  Fafenciu^ft  741)  and  Saba - 
1kt|1791).  Laurence  vaa  tbe  first  editor  of  the  Ethiopic  Tentoa 
(OUerd,  1 82Dt,  Cwald  of  Iba  Arabic  iGotiingeo,  1863),  end  Ceriani 
ot  the  Sfiiae  (UiIh,  1868).  Tbe  Vatican  codex  of  the  Arabia  hai 
lev  for  the  first  tirae  been  edited  bj  Gildemeister  (Bonn,  1877). 
Tae  Armenten  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Armenian  Bible  (Venice,  1805), 
Tbo  latest  edition)  of  the  Latin  are  tboio  of  Hilgenfeld  (1869)  and 
ef  0.  F.  Fritzsche  {Libri  Apoeryphi,  as  above}.  A  good  aci.'ount 
of  tbs  work,  with  an  almost  exbaQSlive  estalogna  of  the  modem 
l)t«ntnre  of  the  subject,  isgiTen  bj  Scbiiretin  hvi  KetUttla}iuMlUh4 
Zn'itaehiehU  (Leipsie,  1871).  In  1875  Ben*lyp»bli»bed  the  results 
o<  u  examination  of  tbe  Araieni  MS.,  which  datei  from  ttia  9ih 
nntoiy.  Tbe  missing  frspnent  has  also  been  found  in  a  Spaoikh 
■ISt  ((CO  Cambriift  Jtunal  i^mMogg,  1877V  See  also  Kenan, 
la  Mnmffiles  (Ptris,  1877]^  tpd  Drummond,  Tht  Jevish  Ueisiah, 
(I^oDdon,  1878).  (J.  R,  BL.) 

ESHER,  a  village  and  parish  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
England,  is  aituated  about  15  miles  S.W.  ot  London.  Near 
it  is  Claremont  Palace  (built  by  the  great  Lord  Olive), 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Princes*  Charlotte,  and  more 
recently  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family.  Of  the  manaion 
honse  of  EshoT,  in  which  Cardinal  Wolaey  resided  for  three 
01  four  weeks  after  his  sodden  fall  from  power  in  1529,  only 
the  gateboiiae  now  remains.  A  new  mr.nBion  was  erected 
io  IS03.  Efthor  church  contains  some  fine  memoriala,  and 
one  of  ita  throe  bells  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Si>n 
Domingo  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1871  was  1816. 


ESHREF,  or  Ashbef,  a  town  of  Persia  in  the  province 
of  Mazanderan,  about  50  miles  west  of  Aatrabad,  and  5 
miles  inland  from  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  lies  in  a  hollow  of 
the  mountains  richly  embowered  with  cypress,  orange,  and 
melon  trees.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  SOOO  or 
6000,  comprise,  according  to  Napier,  the  descendants  of  a 
Geor^n  colony  introduced  by  Shah  Abbas  Sefawi,  some 
families  of  TaUsh  end  Tats  (tbe  former  a  Turkish,  the  second 
a  Persian  tribe),  and  a  number  of  Godars,  a  peculiar  pariah 
race,  possibly  of  Indian  origin.  Foreign  trade,  especially 
with  Constantinople  and  Aatrakhan,  is  carried  on  by  meani 
of  tbe  port  of  Mashhod-i-Sar.  about  90  miles  to  the  N.W.j 
"tbe  exports  being  cotton,  sugar,  and  cutlery,  and  the  im- 
ports iron  vessels  and  crockery.  Tbe  principal  buildings 
are  the  two  dilapidated  royal  palacea.  They  were  built  m 
a  Btyle  of  great  magnificence  by  Shah  Abbas,  and  after 
a  conflogratiou  were  restored  by  Shah  Nadir,  the  conqueror 
of  Delhi  Tho  third  palace  of  Sefiabad,  aituated  on  an 
eminence  above  the  town,  has  been  leplaced  by  a  modem 
building  in  the  European  style. 

For  deUib  see  £rhifrunijii  av>  dm  Lih*n  dcM  K.  Suaixlun 
Otn.-Litut.  /oAant  toK  Blaramberg,  ISii,  quoted  In  Petemann's 
XliUhtil.,  1875  ;  end  Jfapier's  "Diary  ot  a  Tear  in  Khernssan," 

in  Journ.  of  Mog.  Otog.  See,,  1870. 

ESKI-DJUMA,  orEsKi-DjUMUA,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  in 
the  aanjak  of  Rustchuk,  about  22  miles  west  of  SbniQiB,  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Binar-dagh.  It  has  several 
mosques  and  baths,  and  derives  great  local  importance  from 
ita  fairs,  of  which  the  greatest,  in  May,  is  attended  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  merchantA  from  north  and  south,  and  display! 
a  variety  of  German,  French^  Swiss,  and  Russian  goods. 

Sfo  nilbeiff,  A'ncA  Etk!  Pjumafa,  mtt  Btriehl  ibtr  dit  Mtm  m 
Etki  Djnmata  iw  Uai  1876  to«  i.  £xe.  Or.  Edmund  Ztekv, 
Vienna.  1878. 

ESKILSTUNA,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  the  government  of 
Sddermanland,  anddistrict  of  Nykoping,  on  the  Hjelmar-Aa^ 
which  unitea  Lake  Hjelmar  with  Lake  Halar.  It  ia  the 
principal  centre  of  Swedish  manufacturing  industry,  pos- 
sessing a  royal  muaket-factory,  engineering  works,  cutUry 
establishments,  needle  factories,  dye-works,  and  tanneries. 
The  place  ia  mentioned  in  Ihe  13th  century,  aud  ia  aaid  to 
derive  its  name  from  an  English  missionary  called  Ealiil 
who  suffered  martyrdom  and  was  buried  on  the  spot  It 
rose  into  importance  in  the  reign  of  Charies  X.,  who 
bestowed  on  it  considerable  privilegea,  abd  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  its  manufacturing  activity.    Population  6130. 

ESKIMO,  Eskimos,  or  EsqiriMAUZ,  the  name  applied 
by  European  ethnologists  to  a  large  number  of  cognate  but 
widely  separated  tribes,  which  are  scattered  along  the  coasts 
of  the  arctic  regions  of  America  and  Asia.  ITie  Danish  form 
of  tho  word  has  recently  supplanted  the  older  French  form. 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Abenaki  Ind.an  Sskimat- 
sic  or  tho  Ojiba  Askimirff,  both  terms  meaning  "those 
who  eat  raw  flesh."  The  native  name  is  IitHuit—a  word 
sisnifying,  as  names  of  saTago  tribes  frequently  do,  "T/tt 
people."  The  Eskimo  constitute  a  very  homogeneous  race, 
and  are  the  widest  spread  aboriginal  people  in  the  world. 
They  aro  entirely  unknown  in  Europe,  being  confined  to  the 
arctic  coast  of  America,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  Behring  Strait  On  the  American  shores  they 
are  found,  in  broken  tribes,  from  East  Greenland  to  the 
western  shores  of  Alaska, — never  far  off  the  coast,  or  aouth 
of  the  region  where  tbe  winter  ice  allows  seals  to  congregate 
in  largo  numbers.  They  thus  stretch  for  3200  miles  from 
S.E.  to  S.W.;  and  though  in  all  likelihood  they  have 
little  intercourse  with  each  other,  yet,  judging  from  tbe 
traditions,  the  separate  tribes  must  have  maintained  their 
present  characteristic  language  and  mode  of  life  for  at  leas^T  I P 
1000  years. .  yfo^t  probably,  like  the  rest  of  theaborigineO 
of  the  Kew  World,  they  came  from  Asia  at  nome  very. 
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mnota  period.  Tlit  N.W.  American  Coast  Indians,  whose 
modes  of  Ufe  are  mnch  tbe  lame  as  tbe  Eskimo,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  tbem  in  appearance.  Tbo  Eskimo 
maj  thns  hare  been  fishing  Indians,  who  formerly  Uyed  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Polar 
Ocean,  and  were  gradually  driven  seaward  hy  tbe  more 
soQtbem  Indiaes,  against  whom  they  to  this  dajr  maintain  a 
Tioleat  enmitj.  In  tbe  conrse  of  their  migrations  thej 
arrived  in  QrinnellLand,  crossed  Smith  Sound,  not  further 
north  than  Cape  Union,  according  to  Nares,  then  advanced 
gradually  southward  along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
donbled  Cape  Farewell,  and  spread  np  the  east  coast  as  far 
north  as  man  has  yet  reached.  They  may  have  rounded, 
with  tbe  musk  ox  and  tbe  lemming,  the  north  end  of 
Greenland,  but  the  probabilities  are  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. Even  on  banting  expeditions  they  rsrely  with- 
draw more  than  20  miles  from  tbe  coast,  and  only  in 
very  exceptional  cases  30  miles.  Save  a  slight  admixture 
of  Europeitn  settlers,  they  are  tbe  only  inhabitants  of  both 
sides  of  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin's  fiay.  They  extend 
as  far  south  as  about  60°  N.  laL  on  the  eastern  side  of 
America  and  in  tbe  west  to  60'  on  tbe  eastern  shore  of 
Behiing  Strait,  while  65*  to  60*  are  their  southern  limits 
on  the  shore  of  Hodson's  Bay.  Throughout  all  this  range 
no  other  tribes  intervene,  except  in  two  small  spots  on  tbe 
coast  of  Western  America,  where  the  Kennayan  and 
Ugalenzs  Indiana  come  down  to  the  shore  for  tbe  purpose 
of  fishing  Tbe  Aleutians  are  closely  allied  to  the  Eskimo 
in  habits  and  langaage,  though  their  culture  is  somewhat 
more  highly  developed.  Rink  divides  them  into  the 
following  groups,  the  most  eastern  of  which  wonld  have 
to  travel  nearly  6000  miles  to  reach  tbe  most  western. 
1.  The  East  Qreeolaad  Eskimo,  few  in  number,  evety 
year  advancing  farther  sonth,  and  having  intercourse  with 
the  next  section.  2.  The  West  Greenlanders,  civilized, 
living  under  tbe  Danish  crown,  and  extending  from  Cape 
Farewell  to  74*  N.  lat.  3.  The  Northernmost  Greenlanders 
— tbe  Arctic  Highlanders  of  Ross — confined  to  Smith, 
While,  Murchbon,  and  Wolatenholme  Sounds,  north  of  the 
Melville  Bay  glaciers,  not  extending  to  the  western  shores 
of  the  former  strait,  nor  within  the  memory  of  man  having 
any  intercourse  with  those  south  of  them.  They  are  very 
isolated,  have  greatly  decreased. of  late  years,  did  not  until 
recenUy  possess  the  kayak  or  skin-covered  csnoe,  the 
nmiak  or  open  skin  boat,  or  the  bow  and  arrow,  are  bold 
hunters,  pagans,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  typical  of  tbe  Es- 
kimo in  Greenland ;  they  have  not  of  recent  yean  greatly 
decreaaed,  though  at  present  they  do  not  number  more 
than  200.^  4.  The  Labrador  Eskimc^  mostly  civilised- 
S.  Tbe  Eskimo  of  the  middle  regions,  occupying  the  eoaats 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Barter  Island,  beyond  Hackbnzie 
RiveF — perhapa  comparatively  a  rather  heterogeneous  group, 
inhabiting  a  stretch  of  country  3000  miles  in  length  and  BOO 
in  breadth.  6.  The  Western  Eskimo,  from  Barter  Island  to 
the  western  limits  inAmeri<a.  They  differ  somewhat  from 
the  other  groups  in  varioos  habits,  snob  as  the  ose  of  the 
baidar  or  doable>nunned  skin-covered  canoe,  in  the  clothing 
of  the  men,  in  tiieir  Isbrets,  and  in  the  head-dress  of  the 
women.  They  are  allied  to  tbe  Aleutians  and  the  Indians 
of  Alaska.  7.  The  Asiatic  Eskimo  or  Tuski,  who  are  again 
nearly  allied  to  the  NamoUo  and  Itelme^  None  of  tbe 
Aretio  tribes  of  Europe  or  Asia  have  tbe  slightest  con- 
nexion with  tbem.  Of  all  the  Eskimo  those  of  Greenland 
and  Labrador  are  tbe  best  known ;  the  others  are  known 
but  partially. 

'  A  partf  of  E«kluio  from  tb«  w««t«ra  (ids  of  Smith  Soand,  kbont 
C»p«  lubatlat,  crotMd  oTvr  ia  aa  nmlftk  and  flre  kiftlu,  about  fLv« 
jrear*  bofor*  tha  anrrlTora  of  tho  cr«w  of  tbo  "Polaiia"  vrintared 
lliar*  in  1873-3.  Thef  Introduoad  tba  hm  of  tba  bow  aad  arrow, 
bltherto  nnkaovn  snons  tbo  **  Arctle  Higbtaadwn"  I 


Apptarauet  tmd  Drm.-~Tb9  Eskimo  an  not  ao  souJl 
they  are  usually  repraaented,  their  height— 5  iset  4  ini^ 
to  6  feet  10  iochea,  and  in  rare  easaa  evm  8  fast— boBf 
quite  op  to  the  average'ef  the  coaafc  Indiansi  Thnr  dreni 
however,  gives  tbem  »  dwarfish  appearance  Both  ma 
and  women  are  muscular  and  active,  the  former  often  ioi 
clining  to  tmbonpoitU,  and  both  having  a  pleasing,  good 
humoured,  and  not  nnfroqnently,  even  handsoms  cast  oi 
countenance,  apt  to  break  into  a  "grin"  on  vety  Brail| 
provocation.  The  face  is  broadly  oval,  fiat,  with  fit  ebec^ 
forehead  not  high,  and  rather  retreating ;  teeth  good,  tboe^ 
owing  to  tbe  ehancter  of  tbe  food,  worn  down  to  the  gmm 
in  old  age;  nose  very  flat ;  eyea  rather  obliquely  set,  inull, 
black,  and  bright ;  head  largish,  and  covered  with  cosM 
black  hair,  which  the  women  fasten  np  into  a  top  knot 
their  crown,  and  the  men  clip  in  front  and  allow  to  lusi 
loose  and  unkempt  behind.  Theirskolls  an  of  the  wm\ 
cephalic  type,  tbe  height  being  greater  than  tlie  hrcadA; 
according  to  Davis,  75  is  the  index  of  the  latter  and  77  « 
the  former.  Some  of  tlie  tribes  slightly  compress  tin 
skulls  of  their  new-bom  children  lateiuUy  (Hall),  but  ihii 
practice  is  a  very  local  one.  Tbe  men  Lave  usnaDy  a  bU^ 
monstache,  but  no  whisken,  and  rarely  any  beard.  Tbt 
ekin  has  generally  a  "  becony  "  feel,  and  wkn  cleaned  <d 
the  amoke,  grease,  and  other  dirt — the  eccnmnlstiai  of. 
which  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual— ii  <n]|i 
so  slightly  brown  that  red  shows  in  the  cheeks  of  tlei 
children  and  young  women.  Tbe  people  soon  sge,  ho*-| 
ever.  Their  hands  and  feet  are  small  and  well  fumed,  stui,: 
as  a  rule,  they  have  a  more  pleasing  appearance  tbsa  all; 
except  the  best-looking  Indian  tribes.  The  women  tai. 
children  dress  entirely  in  skins  <d  the  seal,  reindeer,  lictr, 
dog,  or  even  fox,  tbe  first  two  being,  however,  the  moat 
common.  Tbe  men  and  women's  drees  ia  much  the  esiU' 
The  jacket  of  the  men  has  a  hood,  which  in  cold  wotheri 
is  used  to  cover  the  head,  leaving  only  the  &ce  expoied;| 
it  must  be  drawn  over  the  head,  as  it  has  no  opening  ia  froatl 
or  behind.  The  women's  jacket  has  a  fur-lined  "smo^"! 
or  large  hood  for  carrying  a  child,  and  an  absurd  lookiagl 
tail  behind,  which  is,  however,  usually  tucked  np.  -T]u< 
trousers  are  either  tight  or  loose,  and  are  fastened  into 
boots  made  of  prepared  seal  skin,  very  ingenioDily  and 
neatly  made.  Tbe  women's  trousen  are  usually  omsmoitsi 
with  eider  duck  necks,  qr  embroidery  of  native  ijti 
leather;  their  boots,  which  are  of  white  leather,  or  (is 
Greenland)  dyed  of  various  colonn,  reach  over  the  iuea, 
and  in  some  tribes  are  very  wide  at  the  top,  thnsj^ring  thtn 
an  awkward  appearance  and  t  clnmsy  mddling  walk.  Is 
vrinter  there  are  two  euiti  of  dothes  <rf  this  description 
one  with  the  hair  inside,  the  other  with  it  outside  Ih^ 
also  Mmetimea  wear  shirts  of  bird-skins,  end  stocking  « 
dog  or  young  reindeer  skina  ^le  boots  icqniie  to  be 
changed  when  wet,  otherwise  they  wonld  freess  hstd  in 
cold  weatiier.  Their  clothes  are,  like  all  the  Eskimo  arttdes 
of  dress  or  tool%  veiy  neatly  made,  fit  beautifully,  ud  sn 
sewn  with  "  sinew-Uueed,"  with  e  bone  needle  if  s  iteel 
one  cannot  be  had.  &i  person  tha  Eskimo  an  usaallyfil%. 
water  not  often  coming  in  contact  with  them  nolesi  sea-; 
dentally.  Tho  ehildnn  when  veiy  yonng  are,  k*"™^ 
sometunee  cleaned  by  being  licked  with  their  awthen 
tongue  before  being  put  into  the  bag  of  feathen  wliiek 
serves  aa  their  bed,  cradle,  and  blanketa 

Dxoelllngtf  Oeeupaiiont,  Characteritlie  ImpUmnti,  cm 
Food.— In  summer  the  Eskimo  live  in  corneal  skin  teot^ 
and  in  winter  usually  in  half-nndergronnd  huti  (igt^") 
built  of  stone,  turf,  earth,  and  bones,  entered  by  a  1od|| 
tunnel-like  passage,  which  can  only  be  ttavused  tfa  ui 
fours.  Sometimes,  if  residing  temp<nrarily  at  a  plioe,  Ui^ 
will  erect  neat  round  huts  of  blocks  of  anew  wi^  s  abett 
of  ice  for  a  window.   These^  howevaMhon^eomfoftww 
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III  tbe  winter,  become  damp  end  dripping  in  the  Bpring, 
and  are  then  deserted.  In  the  roof  are  depoaitod  their 
•pan  harpooDS,  Ac;  aod  from  it  is  suspended  the  steatite 
baain-like  lamp,  the  flames  of  which,  the  wick  being  of 
moss,  aerrea  as  fire  and  UghL  On  one  side  of  the  hut 
is  the  bench"  which  is  nsed  as  sofa,  seats,  and  common 
sleeping  plaea  The  floor  is  nsuallj  very  filthy,  a  pool  of 
biood  or  a  dead  seal  being  often  to  be  seen  there,  Ventik- 
tioa  is  almost  non-exiatent ;  and  after  the  lamp  has  blazed 
for  some  time,  the  family  having  assembled,  the  heat  is  all 
bat  aobearabla :  the  upper  garment  must  be  taken  off,  and 
tba  unaccustomed  Tisitor  gasps  half  asphyxiated  in  the 
BMphitio  atmospbera  la  *iie  summer  the  wolfish-loeking 
Aoffi  lie  ontaide  on  the  rouf  of  the  huts,  in  the  winter  in 
the  tnnnel  Uke  passage  juat  ootside  the  family  apartment 
The  Weetem  Edtimo  boild  their  booses  chiefly  of  planks, 
merely  covered  on  the  outside  with  green  tort  The  same 
E^mo  have^  in  the  more  popnloua  placest  a  public  room  tot 
maetiogB.  **  Connoil  chambers  *  are  also  satd  to  exist 
iu  lAbradw,  but  are  only  known  in  Greenland  by  tradl- 
tbo.  Sometimes  in  Sonth  Qieanlaud  and  u  tbe  Western 
Eskimo  country  tbe  houses  are  made  to  accommodate  seTeral 
fiuniliea,  but  as  a  role  each  family  baa  a  house  to  itaelt 

The  Edcimo  are  ulely  hnnters  and  flabers,  and  derive 
most  ol  tiieit  aubetsteuce  from  tbe  sea.  Their  coantry 
win  allow  of  no  culttTatlon  worth  attending  to;  and 
beyond  a  few  berri«^  rootSt  they  nae  no.  vegetable 
food.  They  are  essentially  aareopbagoua  The  the 
remdear  when  obtainable,  and  various  cetaoeoua  animala 
supply  the  bulk  of  their  food,  as  well  aa  their  etotbing, 
It^t,  fnel,  and  frequently  also,  when  driftwood  is  scarce 
or  uDAvaflable,  the  material  for  variooa  articlea  of 
doneatie  aconomy.  The  ihnttle-ahaped  canoe  or  kajfai, 
covered  with  bairleu  aeal-skin  atratched  on  a  wooden  or 
vhalebone  frame,  with  only  a  hole  In  the  centre  for 
lha  paddler,  ia  one  of  the  most  characteiistie  Eskimo  imple- 
menla.  The  paddler  propels  ^with  a  bone-tipped  donbla* 
bladed  paddle,  like  that  nsed  u  tbe  "  canoes"  familiar  as 
aqnatla  pl^things  in  England.  He  ii  covered  with  a 
witaiprool  skin  or  entratl  dresi^  tightly  futened  round 
tie  montt  of  the  hole  in  which  he  sits,  ao  that^  should  the 
canoe  overturn,  not  a  drop  of  water  may  enter.  A  skilful 
kayaker  can  turn  a  complete  somersault,  boai  and  all, 
through  tbe  water.  The  umiak  or  flat-bottomed  skin 
loggage-boat,  rowed  by  the  women,  ia  another,  though 
lev  ioteresting  Eskimo  vessel  Tbe  sledge,  made  of  two 
nmnara  of  wood  or  bone, — even,  in  one  case  on  record,  of 
froaen  aalmon  (Maclure), — united  by  cross  bars  tied  to  the 
ranners  by  hide  thongs,  and  drawn  by  from  4  to  8  dogs 
hsmeaaed  abreast,  is  another  article  of  Eskimo  domestic 
economy  which  no  Enropean  ingenuity  has  ever  been  able 
to  improve^  Some  of  their  weapons  afford  remarkable 
aridence  of  inventive  akiO, — in  particular,  the  harpoon, 
with  tbe  point  detachable  after  it  has  struck  the  seal, 
sarwhal,  or  white  whale ;  the  line  to  which  the  "harpoon 
is  fastened,  with  tbe  inflated  sealskin  at  tbe  end,  which 
tires  out  the  prey,  besidee  marking  its  course,  and  buoys 
it  up  when  dead;  the  bird-spuara,  with  bladder  attached, 
and  tbe  adventitious  side-points  which  strike  the  animal 
ihonM  the  main  one  miss  it;  the  rib  bow  of  the  wild  Eskimo, 
kc  Although  they  have  to  maintain  a  severe  struggle  for 
aziat4ijce  against  the  elements,  the  Eskimo  have  been  able, 
ia  the  manufactore  of  their  tools,  to  develop  artistio  and 
mechanical  skill  far  surpasting  that  of  savages  more  favour- 
ably Mtuated,  but  less  endowed  with  brain  power.  They 
sometimes  eook  their  food  by  boiling,  but,  when  it  is  frozen, 
Bevec  hesitato  to  devour  it  raw.  Blood,  and  the  half -digested 
coatanta  of  the  reiodeor's  paunch,  are  also  eagerly  consumed 
bythem;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  habitually 
•St  Uubbor.    Eat  they  are  no  doubt  fond  o^  bat  blubber 
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is  too  precious:  it  most  be  kept  for  winter  fuel  and  light 
They  are  enormous  eaters;  two  Eskimo  will  easily  dispose 
of  a  seal  at  a  sitting ;  and  in  Greenland,  for  instance,  each 
individual  has  for  bis  daily  consumption,  on  an  average,  2| 
Tb  of  flesh  with  blubber,  and  1  9)  of  fish,  besides  mussels, 
berries,  sea-weed,  &&,  to  which  in  the  Danish  settlements 
may  be  added  2  oz.  of  imported  food.  Ten  pounds  of  flesh, 
in  addition  to  other  food,  is  not  uncommonly  coosomed 
in  a  day  in  time  of  plenty.  A  man  will  lie  on  his  back 
and  allow  his  wife  to  feed  him  with  tifc-Hta  of  blpbber  end 
flesh  until  he  is  unable  to  move. 

The  Eskimo  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  wandering  raca 
They  are  nomadic  only  in  so  far  that  they  have  to  move  about 
from  place  to  place  dorisg  the  fishing  and  shooting  season, 
following  the  game  in  its  migrations.  They  have,  however, 
no  regukr  property.  They  poasesa  only  the  mc»t  necessary 
ntcDsils  and  furniture,  with  a  stock  of  provlaioos  for  less 
than  one  year ;  and  these  poesesaions  never  exceed  certain 
bmits  fixed  upon  by  tradition  or  custom  (Rink).  Long 
habit  and  tbe  necessities  of  their  life  have  also  compelled 
those  having  food  to  share  with  those  having  none, — a 
custom  which,  with  others,  has  conduced  to  the  stagnant 
condition  of  Eskimo  society  and  to  their  ntter  improvidence. 

Mort^  atul  Mtnial  Charaeter. — So  far  as  a  nation  fan  be 
characterized  in  a  few  words,  it  may  be  B«d  that  the 
Eskimo  are^  if  not  in  the  first  rank  of  barbaiona  races,  not 
in  the  last,  and  that,  though  they  want  some  of  the  mental 
endowmenta<tf  races  like  the  Polynesians,  they  arp  equally 
free  from  many  of  their  vicions  traita.  Their  intriligeoce 
is  considerable^  aa  their  implemanta  ud  folk-tales  abun- 
danUy  provei  They  display  a  taste  for  music,  chartography, 
and  drawings  display  no  small  amount  ol  hnmonr,  an  quick 
at  picking  up  peculiar  traits  in  strangers,  and  are  pain- 
ful^ acute  in  detecting  the  weak  points  or  ludicrous  sidea 
of  their  eharaeter.  l^y  are  excellent  mimioih  and  easily 
leant  tbe  dancea  and  aonga  of  the  Europeans,  aa  well  aa 
their  games,  such  aa  chess  and  draughts  They  gamble  a 
little, — but  in  moderation,  for  the  Eskimo,  though  keen 
trader^  have  a  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  speculation.  Vhen 
they  offer  anything  fox  sale — say  at  a  Danish  settiemeni 
in  Greenland — they  always  leave  it  to  tbe  buyer  to  settle 
the  price.  They  have  also  a  dislike  to  bind  themsdves  by 
contract  Hence  it  waa  long  before  tbe  Eskimo  in  Green* 
land  could  be  induced  to  enter  into  European  service^ 
though  when  they  do  so  now-a-days  they  pass  to  almost 
tbe  oppoaite  extreme— they  have  no  will  of  their  own. 
It  is  affirmed  by  those  who  on^t  to  know  that  any  sort  of 
lieentiouaness  or  indecency  which  might  give  rise  to  public 
ofl'ence  is  rare  among  them.  In  their  private  life  their 
morality  ia,  however,  not  high.  The  women  are  especially' 
■erring ;  and  in  Greenland,  at  places  where  strangers  visit, 
their  extreme  laxity  of  morals,  and  their  ntter  want  of 
shame,  are  not  m6re  remarkable  than  the  entire  absence  of 
jealousy  or  self-respect  on  the  part  of  their  countrymen 
and  relatives.  Theft  in  Greenland  is  almost  unknovn; 
but  the  wild  Eskimo  make  veiy  free  with  strangers'  goods 
— though  it  most  be  allowed  that'tbe  value  they  attach 
to  the  articlea  stolen  is  some  excuse  for  the  thievee. 
Among  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  they  ari  very 
honest, — a  Asnlt  of  their  being  so  much  under  the  control 
of  public  opinion.  Lying  ia  said  to  be  as  common  a  trait 
of  tiie  Eskimo  aa  of  other  savages  in  their  dealings  with 
Europeans.  They  have  naturally  not  made  any  figure  in 
literature.  Their  folk-lore  is,  however,  extensive,  and  that 
•ollected  by  Dr  Rink  shows  considerable  imagination  and 
DO  mean  talent  on  the  part  of  the  story-tellers.  In  Green- 
land end  Labiadw  most  of  the  natives  have  been  taught 
by  the  miasionaries  to  read  and  write  in  their  own  language. 
Altogether,  the  literature  published  in  the  Eskimaton«i^ 
is  ooDBiderabl&    Most  of  it  has  been  prtnfed  ui  BeuMVVi'^^ 
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but  some  has  been  **Befc  up"  io  a  bdq&II  pn'uttDg  offica 
in  Qreenland,  from  vhich  about  280  sheets  have  issued, 
beeide  many  , lithographic  prints,  A  journal  ^Atu<^agl- 
dliutit  naiinginarmik  iusanmiaiSaa$8umii  mttiat,  i.e., 
"something  for  reading,  accounts  of  all  entertaining 
subjects"}  has  been  publi^ed  unce  1861.  Up  to  1874  it 
extended  to  194  sheets  in  4to,  and  about  200  leares  vith 
illustrations.  .  Two  Eskimo  have  appeared  as  authors  on  a 
small  scale,  the  last  being  Hans  Hendrik,  vho  has  published 
an  autobiography,  narrating  his  life  among  the  Smith 
Sound  Eskimo,  and  as  the  hunter  of  the  expeditions  of 
Ksne,  Hayes,  Hall»  and  Nares.  Some  of  them  pick  np 
handicrafts  Tory  readily,  and  those  vho  have  wrought  in 
the  Copenhagen  workshops  are  sud  1^  their  employers  to 
learn  various  kinds  of  labour  more  rapidly  than  average 
Danish  youths  of  the  same  age. 

SdigioH.  —  The  Eskimo  nearlj  eveiywhere  hold  the 
ttnw  religious  ideas,  though  in  Qreenland  and  labrador 
they  are,  with  few  ezceptiona,  nominally  at  leasts  Chrie- 
tians.  The  whole  world  is,  aeoording  to  tiie  pagah 
Eskimo's  belief  governed  by  wuat,  supernatural  powers 
or  "ownsrs,"  each  of  whom  holds  his  sway  within 
natural  limits.  Any  object  or  iodividual  may  have  its, 
his,  or  her  inm,  though  generally  speaking  the  idea  of  an 
luua  is  limited  to  certain  localities  or  passions — such  as 
a  mountain  or  lake,  or  strdugth  or  eating.  The  soul,  for 
iostnncB,  is  the  iaua  of  the  body.  The  earth  and  the.  aea 
rest  on  pillars,  and  cover  an  under-world  accessible  by. 
nrions  mountain  clefts,  or  by  various  entrances  from  the 
eea.  The  sky  is  the  floor  of  an  upper-world  to  which 
some  go  after  death,  white  others — good  or  bad — bare 
their  future  home  in  the  under-world.  Here  ais  the 
dwellings  of  the  artiutU — the  people  who  live  in  abundance. 
The  upper  one,  on  the  contrary,  is  cold  and  hungry ;  here 
live  the  aruariia  or  bell-players,  so  called  from  their 
playing  at  ball  with  a  walrus  head,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
aurora  borcalts.  The  mediums  between  the  inua  and 
mankind  are  the  angakohi  (Esk.  plur.,  angahtt)  or  wisarda, 
who  possess  the  peculiar  gift  of  angaitoonek—ot  the  state  of 
"  being  angakok" — which  they  have  acquired  by  the  aid  of 
guardian  spirita  called  iornat  (plural  of  t6mak),  who  again 
are  ruled  by  iormmtk,  the  supreme  deity  or  devil  of  all 
Such  is  their  religion  in  the  barest  possible  outline.  They 
also  invoke  a  supernatural  influence  which  is  called 
kutiuRek  or  iliaeenek,  which  may  be  translated  as  witch- 
craft: this  is  believed  to  be  the  mystic  agency  which 
causes  sudden  sickness  or  death.  In  the  folk-lore  of  the 
Qreenlandera  as  of  other  nations,  divine  justice  manifests 
*  itself  chiefly  in  the  present  life,  though  they  have  a  faint 
belief  in  reward  or  puniahmeot  in  the  future  world, 
according  as  the  individual  has  behaved  in  this. 

Langnage.  — The  idiom  spoken  from  Greenland  to 
Korth-eastern  Siberia  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  tha  same ; 
any  diCTerence  is  only  that  of  dialect  It  differs  from  the 
whole  group  of  European  languages,  not  merely  in  the 
sound  of  the  words,  but  more  especially,  according  to  Rink, 
iu  the  construction.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  that 
a  sentence  of  a  European  language  is  expressed  in  Eskimo 
by  a  single  word  constructed  out  of  certain  elements,  each 
of  which  corresponds  in  aome  degree  to  one  of  our  words. 
One  specimen  commonly  given  to  visitors  to  Greenland 
may  suffice  i-SavigikBiniariaH^tuarvmaryotitlogog,  which 
is  equivalent  to  "  He  says  that  yon  also  will  go  away 
quickly  hi  like  manner  and  buy  a  pretty  knifa*  Here  is 
one  word  serviug  in  the  plaoe  erf  17a  It  ii  made  np  as 
foUows  Savig  a  knife,  ik  prstty,  sim»  buy,  ariartok 
go  away,  osuor  hasten,  «mtur  vil^  f  in  liln  manner,  otit 
thoo,  tog  also,  og  he  soya. 

Social  E<onemy.-~-'iht  Eskimo  differ  fran  most  other 
tribos  of  HvigB^  and  notoUf  'nan  ihaufi  of  the  rest  (rf 
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America,  by  having  no  cluefa  or  political  and  mOittiy 
rulers.  Fabrictus  concisely  described  them  in  his  day : — 
"  Sine  Deo,  domino,  regnntur  consnetudiDe."  The  govern- 
ment is  mainly  a  family  one,  though  if  a  man  is  distia- 
guished  for  skiU  in  the  chase,  strength  shrewdness,  or  other 
qualities  useful  to  a  wild  community,  he  will  no  doubt  obtaia 
a  corresponding  influence  in  the  village  or  settlement  Hers 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  dependence  of  one  upon  another,  u 
must  happen  in  a  people  situated  as  ths  Eakima  The 
family,  the  inhabitants  of  a  house,  and  the  inhabitants  of  s 
wintering  place,  or  hamlet  are  the  three  subdiriaioDi 
recognized  by  the  Eskimo;  but  any  connexion  between  tfaa 
different  wintering  places  is  hardly  known  and  is  not  re- 
cognized. They  never  go  to  war  with  each  other;  and 
though  revengeful,  and  apt  to  iiyure  an  enemy  secretly,  t&ey 
rarely  come  to  blows,  and  are  morbidly  anxious  not  to  give 
offence.  Indeed,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  th^ 
indulge  in  much  hyperbolical  compliment,  and  language 
courteous  from  the  teeth  outwards.  But  they  are  not  with- 
out courage.  On  the  Coppermine  and  Mackenzie  Riv^ 
where  they  sometimes  come  into  collisitm  with  the  ludiaoi, 
they  fight  fiercely,  and  are  a  name  of  terror.  Fdygamy  ti 
rare,  but  the  rights  of  divorce  and  re-marriage  are  acrdsed 
among  the  wild  Eskimo  withont  any  definite  restricttoo.  The 
court^ip  or  marriage  customs  and  the  laws  of  inheritance 
will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
bibliography.  The  chief  laws  ere  such  as  the  foUowiag. 
Every  seal  caught  at  a  wintering  place  should  be  equally 
divided  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Any  one  picking  up  driftwood 
has  only  to  put  aome  stones  on  it,  as  it  lies  on  the  ibacc, 
to  establish  his  ownership  in  it  If  a  seal  ia  harpoooed 
and  gets  off  with  the  harpoon  sticking  in  it,  the  fint 
owner  loses  his  right  in  it  if  the  bladder  float  gets 
tached.  Any  other  kind  of  goods  found  are  the  pn^et^ 
of  the  owner.  If  two  hunteis  at  the  same  time  hit  a  lard, 
the  bird  is  equally  divided  between  them.  All  kind  of 
game  which  is  very  larg^  CHT  rare  is  common  property. 
In  South  Qreenland  whoever  ia  the  first  to  see  a  bear 
has  ownership  in  it,  no  matter  who  kills  it  The  hor 
rower  is  not  bound  to  give  compensatiou  for  any  iqjiiiy 
to  the  tools  of  another  which  he  may  hare  borrowed.  If  a 
man  repent  of  a  bargain  he  has  a  right  to  retract;  nothing 
is  sold  on  credit,  or  at  least  without  being  repaid  In  a  short 
time.  The  Greenlandeis  were  always  fond  of  festivals,  ai 
are  the  Eskimo  to  thisday  all  over  theircountiy.  When  thsf 
met  each  other  they  used  to  mb  nose*  together,  but  thii^ 
though  a  common  custom  still  among  the  wild  Eskimo,  )■ 
entirely  abandoned  in  Greenland  except  for  the  petting  of 
children.  There  is,  in  Qreonland  at  least,  no  national 
mode  of  salutation,  either  on  meeting  or  porting.  When  a 
guest  arrives  or  enters  a  house,  commonly  not  the  kast  a^ 
is  made  either  by  him  or  his  host  On  leaving  a  place  thjiy 
now  sometimes  say  "  inOvdluaritse,"  ie.,  live  well,  sad  to 
a  European  "  apomiakinatit,"  i.a,  do  not  hnrt  head, 
viz.,  against  the  upper  part  of  the  doorway. 

FopiUcUton. — Ko  precise  statement  can  be  made  re- 
garding the  numbers  of  the  Eskimo  race.  Eer  Greenland, 
however,  we  have  exact  data  so  far  as  the  Dauish  poessonoos 
are  concerned.  In  1870,- the  date  of  the  last  census,  theis 
were,  from  Cape  Tarewell  to  the  limit  of  the  West  Greenlsnd 
region,  9588  people.  Add  to  this  about  SCO  for  &mth^ 
Sound,  and  say  400  tot  East  Greenland,  and  tiie  wbds 
population  of  that  island  continent — inhabited  and  habit* 
al^  on  the  coast  only— wtU  not  he  many  more  than  1 0,0011 
On  an  average,  the  proportion  <rf  femaks  to  males  in  Qteeo* 
laud  has  been  1116  to  1000,  vhik  in  Iceload  It  is  1101^ 
and  ia  Dennaik  and  the  Fonw  Idea  there  an  lOlS  to 
1000  males.  The  natiTfle  ofTOrModuidf  hm  jhieiiMri 
sines  the  Danea  etlialMtf  fl^eeU^^v'SAMH^  ths 
population  is  at  a  itandatUL   On  a  vsi^  Mfiwilii  tfci 
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«bd«  Eskimo  race  does  nol,  it  is  lielieTecl,  exceed  40,00a 
But  we  hsve  really  no  data,  except  at  spota  when  tbejr 
bf«  come  in  eootact  with  £tm>pe8D& 

saiugr^f,—Fnm$ttUrj  aoticM  ol  Ui6.E«1cimo  may  U  foaod 
lo  Buamuworfci.  W*  nwTonJx  Uk«  cognizanca  here  of  modeni 
writm  wlio  hjva  utiuUr  UtmI  among  the  Elikima  Tbew  an  :— 
Riak,  Eskimoiaki  EettUyr  og  Say»(1999) ;  SopplemtDt  to  tb«  mm* 
*otk  0B71) ;  Tale»  and  Traditima  of  tAt  Eskimo  <187S} ;  DanUA 
GnnUnd :  Um  l^tpt*  aiuf  Ua  ProdutU  (1877) ;  Or9ntand,  g^ogra- 
fKUt  og  ataOMiak  Mnvet,  2  Tola.  (1 B57) ;  Om  EMmmnui  Effkomat 
lAubt^  for  Kord.  Oldk.  Og  Hiat  1871,  pix  26D-30?) ;  Kichardtoo, 
/Uar  Afftou  (1801),  pp.  298-331;  llarkham,  Jrdin  Fapfn  of  tAa 
jr.  a.  £  (187SX  pp.  103-232  ;  SirapKB,  Ibid,  jm.  233-376  ;  Oatt 
ttndrika  Ika  Eakimo'a  Mamoin  ("OMgraphical  Magasine,"  tab. 
1S7S,  d  aaq.);  Brown,  Jiaca  a/ Jfankma,  vol.  L  (1872),  pp.  S-20  ; 
Cenlnia  af  0*a  World,  Tol.  L  (1877).  pp.  123-144.  S«e  alao  tlio 
vorkttad  paprra  rcfemd  to  In  tba  fore^tDg  voiki;  tha  diotioo- 
trita  tad  grammaia  of  Fabriritia,  Waahington,  Kleinacfamidt.  and 
twma,  aM  a  akatch  o(  tha  Eakimo  langna^a  by  Dr  Rink  in  couraa 
ifpablicatlea  by  tha  Smtthtonlan  Jnatitabon ;  and  Anally  tha  varioua 
■anitim  and  other  official  reporta  and  papora  of  tha  Arctic  voyagara, 
puticnlarly  thota  of  Parry,  Lyon*,  FranUin,  C'ollinaon,  U'Clnre, 
Orub,KaDc,Raa.HByt«,{lall,BaataU,Koldaway,aad  Karca.    (R.  B.) 

ESU  SAGRA,  or  Eski  Zaoka,  a  towo  of  European 
Tnik^,  proTiDce  of  Adrianople,  is  pleasaatly  situated  on 
tfae  fODthern  dope  of  the  Balkans,  70  miles  KW.  of 
Adrianople.  The  Ticinitjr  is  highly  caltivated,  and  there 
ara  seme  well  freqaented  hot  mineral  baths.  Eski-Sagra 
kas  13  moaquBB,  several  Christiaa  cbarcbes,  and  a  baxaar. 
ItipriBcipal  manufactures  are  carpets,  coarse  cloth,  and 
hither.  In  the  Russo-Tarkifih  war  of  1877,  while  occupied 
^  fte  Rosatans,  it  waa  threatened  hy  the  Turks  ander 
SdeiMM  Pasha,  and  Oeneral  Goarko  advancing  to  its 
r^f  ioffbnd  a  disastrous  defeat  (July  31).  The  Sassians 
««•  compelled  to  «yacuate  the  town,  and  retire  throagh 
tba  Lower  Balkans  which  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
Tsiki,  and  great  barbvitiea  were  perpetrated  on  the 
Chriiiiui  inhabitants.  TW  popnlatioo  of  the  town  onm- 
Ixred  aboat  20,000. 

ESIU-SHEHR,  ft  to«ii  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asi* 
Mmor,  in  the  sanjak^of  Sultan  Oegni,  about  80  miles  S.E. 
of  Bronssa,  and  130  miles  W.N.W.  of  Angora,  to  the  south 
ef  the  Pureeak  Cbai^  a  tributary  of  the  Sangarios,  in  30" 
3!  E.  long,  and  39'  43'  N.  lat  It  consists  of  two  portions, 
tba  town  proper  and  the  market-town,  onited  by  a  causeway 
at»ut  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  There  are  at  least 
ei^t  or  ten  moeqnee  and  the  market  town  contains  three 
or  four  natural  warm  baths,  which  are  mentioned  as  early 
u  the  3d  eentuiT  by  Athenoina  About  18  miles  to 
tke  cast  are  extenam  deposits  of  meerschaum,  which  yield 
&  yearly  revenue  to  the  Government  of  about  60,000 
(Mstiea  The  clay  ia  partly  manufactured  into  pipes  in 
Uie  town;  bat  the  greater  proportion  finds  its  way  to 
Estope  and  especially  to  Qermany.  The  annual  export  is 
Mtimated  at  2200  or  2500  chests,  of  a  total  value  of  35 
■illions  piastres.  Eski-Shehr,  the  old  town,  is  identi- 
fiad  with  the  ancient  Dorylieum  of  Hirygia,  and  it  still 
pmerres  some  sculptures  of  the  Roman  period.  Its  name 
■ppears  about  303  a.a,  in  connection  with  the  wars  of 
Ijumaehna  and  Aottgonus;  and  It  is  frequeotly  men- 
tioHd  by  the  Byzantine  historians  as  an  imperial  residence 
ui  nilitary  iendezToua  In  1097  it  was  the  eceae  of  the 
dafett  of  the  Turks  under  KiUdj-Arslan  by  the  cmsadera 
under  Geoffrey  oF  Booilloa. 

E8NEH,  or  Isn e,  the  Latopolis  of  the  Greeks,  a  town  of 
^W*  EgTpt,  OD  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  28  milea 
B.&W.  of  nebes  in  26*  17'  36"  N.  lat  and  33'  E.  long. 
Its  pcMtioB  at  tin  nppar  end  of  the  Mile  valley,  which 
h««  widsM  oat  to  a  breadth  of  4^  railea^  is  greatly  in 
^efnooTf  and  it  foms  an  important  depAt  in  tike  caravan 
Me  from  Senoaar.  The  local  maoafoetiiree  are  duwk, 
nltoM^  and  potteiy.  It  has  fregoeiitly  aerved  as  a  place 
<<  nhge  for  the  pofitieal  azUea  of  eonthem  Egypt,  and  at 
^  taee  «l  the  French  expedition  It  was  oeonpted  the 
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Mamolukes  of  Hassen,  Osman,  and  Saleh  Bey.  Mora 
recently  it  han  been  the  custom  to  transport  thither  female 
ofTeuders  from  Cairo,  To  the  eouth  of  the  town  lies  a 
Coptic  monastery  which  attracts  a  largo  number  of 
pilgrims  from  far  and  near  to  viait  the  relics  of  the  martyrs 
who  were  put  to  death  at  Eaneh  during  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  303  a.d.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
oatimated  at  30,000.  Fur  an  account  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Kneph,  eee  Egypt,  vol  vii,  p.  782. 

ESPARTO,  or Spahibb  Qrk9M,  MacrocMoa  (SUpa,!^) 
lenagissima,  Kunth,  is  a  plant  of  the  tribe  Sitpeet,  reaem- 
bting  the  ornamental  feather-grata  of  gardens.  It  is  indi- 
genous to  the  south  of  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
is  especially  abundant  in  tbe  aterile  end  rugged  parts  of 
Mnrcia  and  Valencia,  and  in  Algeria,  flourishing  beat  in 
sandy,  ferruginous  soils,  in  dry,  sunny  situations  on  the  sea 
coaab  Pliny  (JV.  H.  zix.  2)  described  what  appean  to 
have  been  tfae  same  plant  under  the  name  of  fpartvatf 
whence  tbe  designation  eampta  zpariarim  for  the  region 
surrounding  New  Carthage.  (See  CiHTAaEMA,  vol  v.  p. 
140.)  It  attains  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet  Tbe  stems 
are  cylindrical,  and  clothed  with  short  hair,  and  grow  in 
dnsters  of  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  circumference;  when 
young  they  serve  as  food  for  cattle,  but  after  a  few  years' 
growth  acquire  great  toughness  of  texture.  The  leaves 
vary  from  six  mches  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  are  grey- 
green  in  colour ;  on  account  of  their  tenacity  of  fibre  and 
flexibility  they  have  for  centuries  been  employed  for  tbe 
making  of  ropes,  eandale,  baskets,  mats,  and  other  articles. 
Shipe'  cables  of  esparto,  being  tight,  have  the  quality  of 
floating  on  water,  and  hare  long  been  in  nee  in  the  Spanish 
navy.  Esparto  leaves  contain  66  per  cent  by  weight  of 
fibre,  or  about  10  f>er  cent  more  than  straw,  and  hence 
have  come  largely  mto  requisition  as  a  substitute  for  linen 
rags  in  the  manufacture  <rf  paper.  For  this  purpose  they 
were  first  utilized  by  the  French,  and  in  18A7  were  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain.  Ia  1877  the  total  imports  of 
esparto  into  the  tTnited  Kingdom  were  174,720  tons,  being 
43,809  tons  in  excess  of  tiie  quantity  imported  in  the 
previous  year.  When  required  for  paper-making  the 
leaves  should  be  gathered  before  they  are  quite  matured ;  if, 
however,  they  are  obtained  too  young,  they  furnish  a  paper 
having  an  objectionable  aemi-transporent  appearanca  The 
leavee  are  gathered  by  band,  and  from  two  to  three 
hundredweight  may  be  ci^ected  in  a  day  by  a  eingts 
labourer.  They  are  generally  obtained  during  the  dry 
summer  montlu,  as  at  other  times  their  adherence  to  the 
stems  is  so  firm  as  often  to  cause  the  uprooting  of  the 
plants  in  tbe  attempt  to  remove  them.  Eeparto  may  be 
raised  from  seed,  but  cannot  be  harveaied  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  yeaia  after  sowing.  The  increased  demands  of  the 
paper  trade  have  led  to  forced  cropping  in  some  districts, 
where  ia  consequence  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  from 
2  to  10  per  cent  in  production.  For  tbe  processes  of  the 
paper  manufacturer  esparto  is  used  in  the  dry  state,  and 
without  cutting ;  roots  and  flowers  and  stray  weeds  are 
fiiBt  removed,  and  the  material  is  then  boiled  with  caustic 
soda,  washed,  and  bleached  with  chlorine  solution.  •  Sundry 
experiments  have  been  made  to  adapt  eeparto  for  use  in 
tbe  coarser  textile  fabrics.  Messrs  A.  Edger  and  B. 
Proctor  (see  CJum.  Newt,  vol  xxxv.  p.  141,  1877)  have 
directed  attention  to  the  compoeition  of  the  «lag  renilting 
from  the  burning  of  esparto^  which  they  find  to  be 
strikingly  umilar  to  Qiat  of  average  medinl  bottle  glass, 
the  latter  yielding  on  aualysis  66-3  per  cent  <^  siliGa  and 
86-1  per  eent  of  alkalies  sind  alkaline  earths,  and  the  slag 
64*6  and  37*45  per  cent  of  the  same  respectively.  Fur 
further  dstula  eoaoemiiig  the  manufacture  <>^[^PAf  j^Fnl 
esparto,  see  the  article  Pa^be.      Digitized  by  VaXJU^  I 
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"BSPVSTEL,  VidEMTB  (1651  (-163i  t),  a  Spanish  poet  and 
aeelMiaitu^  bora  probably  in  ISSl.atRoDda,  in  the  province 
of  Granada.  He  was  educated  at  Stt^manca,  vas  an  early 
patron  and  friend  of  Lope  de  Tega»  and  serrod  as  a  soldier 
in  Flanden.  Hia  eeoleaiaatioal  poaition  leems  to  liave 
been  that  of  a  chaplain  at  Ronda,  bnt  he  resided  chieSy  at 
Hadrid.  He  is  now  ehi^y  noted  as  having  produced 
one  of  the  best  of  those  romancea  delineating  Spanish 
manners  that  havs  found  itnitaton  in  other  eonntriea. 
Thu  book,  -which  it  entitled  RHaeionet  de  la  Yida  y  Hechot 
del  JEscudero  Jfareof  de  Obreffon,  aE^warad  in  1618  at 
Barcelona,  at  a  period  vben  Spaniah  litdratore  was  at  a 
low  ebb.  Marcus  is  not  a  chiralresqne  "esqnire",  bat  a 
Mmple  individual  who  seeka  his  fortune  by  attaching 
himself  to  great  men;  and  die  object  o£  the  author  is  to 
warn  young  men  against  so  degrading  a  course  of  Ufe. 
The  squire  tells  bis  own  story.  The  incidents,  which  an 
not  geuerally  exciting,  though  amdsing,  and  nattonatly 
ohaiacteristic,  aro  supposed  to  be  drawn  in  great  part 
from  the  au^or*fl  own  life ;  the  style  is  correct,  though 
somewhat  diffusa  Its  chief  interest,  Uke  that  of  tSte 
clever  Tida  y  Heehot  del  Piean  Omman  dt  AlfaraekM  of 
Alemau,  is  that  Le  Sage  haa  not  scnipM  to  borrow  from 
both  writers  many  of  the  incidents  uid  ehaneters  in  his 
novel  of  Gil  Bias — a  circumstance  which  induced  an  in- 
dignant Spaniard  to  give  to  his  transtaUon  into  Spanish 
of  Le  St^'s  work  the  title,  GU  Btai  retlortd  to  ha 
CouRtrp  emd  hU  Kative  Tongue,  wliite  in  the  preface 
he  denounces  the  barefaced  plagiarism.  The  charge  of 
plagiarism  against  Le  Sage  was  first  made  by  Voltaire, 
who  grossly  exaggerates  in  ttaying  that  GU  JJlcu  is  taken 
entinly  from  the  work  of  Espinel.  Espiael  was  noted  for 
bis  mosical  taste,  and  added  a  fifth  string  to  the  national 
gaitar.  He  was  also  a  poet  of  some  reputation,  eepecially 
for  his  Candonet  and  JtedtmdUlat.  His  pastorals  and 
elegies  contain  many  spirited  natural  descriptions,  though 
they  do  not  abound  in  original  conceptions ;  and  his  versi- 
fication is  alnays  harmonious.  He  was  the  inventor  or 
reviver  of  the  measure  known  aa  the  deeimat,  and  some- 
times called  after  him  Eapinelat,  which  consists  of  a  stanza 
of  ten  verses  of  eight  syllables  eacL  He  also  translated 
into  verse  some  of  the  odes  and  the  An  Foeiica  of  Horace. 
Espinel  seems  to  have  been  n^lected  in  his  old  age,  for  he 
died  in  great  poverty  at  Madrid  in  1634. 

Tho  UaTeot  d<  Obreyon  wu  traiulat«d  into  Garniaa  by  Hack,  wttb 
ft  preface  «nd  Talu>bl«  notn.  There  ia  s  good  Englitb  tnnsUtioa 
by  AlgeTnon  Langtoa  (2  vols.  LondoD,  1816). 

ESPRfiMESNIL,  orfipR^MSniL,  Jean  Jacques  Dotal 
D"  (1746-1794),  was  born  io  1746  at  Pondicherry,  of 
which  colony  bis  father  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
general  council  He  returned  to  France  with  his  father 
in  1750,  and  after  completing  trie  studies  for  the  legal 
prelession  became  king's  advocate  at  Ch&telet,  and  shortly 
afterwards  councillor  of  th^  jxirtetiuiU  of  Paris.  He  was 
an  euthuEtastic  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  parlemerUt 
against  the  edicts  of  Louis  XVX ;  and  having  procured 
from  the  printers  a  copy  of  the  edicts  of  May  1788, 
establishing  bailiwiclcs,  and  re-establishing  the  eour  pliniire 
for  the  trial  of  tbaie  officers  of  the  parUmetUa  who  refused 
to  register  the  edicts,  ho  revealed  this  cQvp  d'eial  to  an 
extraordinary  assembly  of  all  the  chambers,  and  by  a 
speech  of  great  eloquence  induced  the  magistrates  to  pro- 
test against  what  they  considered  the  threatened  violation 
of  their  rights.  For  this  he  was  arrested,  after  an  excitiDg 
Bcene,  while  occupying  his  place  in  the  assembly.  The 
president  refused  to  pmnt  hun  out  to  the  officer  chafed 
with  his  arrest,  and  each  <d.  the  other  membeia  declared 
Jiimself  to  be  M.  d'EsprAnesnQ ;  bnt  at  laat  Espr^mesDil, 
while  protesting  againit  the  Tiolation  of  Justice  unplied  io 
his  arrest,  voluntarily  deHvered  himself  upi     He  was 


banished  to  tlia  island  of  St  Ifargarat,  but  when  a  chaiij* 
took  place  in  the  ministry  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  wh 
recalled  to  Paris.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  wu  dcetad 
a  deputy  to  the  States-geaeral,  wfaoro  he  soon  beODSU 
strenuous  in  his  support  of  the  privileges  of  the  king  ti  k* 
had  previously  been  of  the  privileges  of  the  fxtHtauiiU: 
and  after  combating,  often  with  a  poasionatenesi  amooDt- 
ing  to  violence,  the  various  decrees  restraining  the  rojtl 
authority,  he  at  the  close  of  the  assembly  in  1791  fonuiif 
protested  against  the  new  constitution.  In  179!  hs  *u 
recognized  by  tha  revolutionary  mob  at  the  TuOeries,  ud 
would  have  suffered  summary  executbn  had  be  not  bees 
rescued  half  dead  from  the  hands  of  his  tormenton  hj  i 
patrol  of  Uie  natiooBl  guard.  He  obtained  tempomy  rcfugs 
in  the  monastery  of  St  Qermains,  and  soon  aftsrvudt 
went  to  Havre,  where  he  lived  apparently  forgotteabll 
toward  the  end  of  1793,  when  he  was  arrested  ini 
brought  to  Paris.  He  was  tried  before  the  nvelatiiinu; 
tribimal,  and,  being  cmidemned  to  death,  was  executed  iU 
Aprfl  1794.    {Sea  the  histories  of  the  time.) 

ESPROKCEDA,  JosA  de  (1810-1843),  a  Spuiidi  pnt 
and  pdilaoal  ^tator,  wtaoee  life  is  remarkable  for  tba 
variety  of  its  mudente.  '  Hi*  father  ms  ccdoneltrf  tba 
Bourbon  regiment;  nnd  it  was  while  the  amy  wss  <hi  tbi 
mareh  that  the  boy  was  bora,  on  the  highway  near  AIiimi- 
dral^o  in  Estremadura.  On  the  dene  of  the  wir,  liii 
parents  settled  at  Madrid,  and  he  thus  bad  the  oppotuiitjr 
of  becoming  a  pupil  of  Alberto  Lista,  the  professor  of  liteti- 
ture  in  St  Matthew's  college.  Before  he'  was  out  of  kii 
fourteenth  year,  he  had  not  only  attracted  his  auitei'i 
attention  by  bis  political  poems,  but  ha^jl  joined  a  coospincf 
against  the  minister  Calomardi.  Daring  the  imprisoDinest 
and  seclusion  at  Guadalajara  which  this  offence  bronght 
upon  him,  he  soothed  his  solitude  by  singing  the  fite  of 
Pelayo,  the  patron  of  Spanish  liberty.  On  his  rdeast 
withdrew  to  Lisbon,  only  to  find  himself  again  tmpriuDed 
in  the  caatle  of  St  George,  and  to  be  transported  with  loaw 
of  bis  fellow  refugees  to  England.  Hero,  by  one  of  dm 
turns  of  fortune  which  make  truth  stranger  than  fictioD,bs 
met  with  a  young  lady  ^Tith  whom  h'e  bad  fallen  in  Ian 
while  in  Lisbon ;  and  here  too  he  became,  what  vu  pv- 
haps  of  as  much  importance  for  bis  poetic  derelt^Knent,  a 
student  of  Shakespeare,  11  iltoo,,  and  Byron.  Ia  1830  be 
took  part  in  tha  July  revolution  at  Paris,  and  soon  sftet 
joined  the  ill-fated  eipedition  of  Pablo  de  Cbapalangim 
in  Spain.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  be  was  not  onlf 
allowed  to  return  to  bis  native  country,  bat  obtoiaed  u 
appointment  in  the  queen's  guardi.  This,  however,  h» 
soon  forfeited  by  a  political  song,  and  he  was  baaisbed  to 
Cuellar,  where  he  had  leisure  to  compose  a  novel  is  lii 
volumes,  called  Don  Saneho  StddaHa  6  el  CaMtilno  it 
Cuellar,  The  publication  of  the  estatato  real  brought  hin 
back  to  Madrid  to  write  and  act  with  as  little  caution  aserer. 
He  joined  the  revolutionary  movements  of  183^  and  IS36, 
and  in  1840  entered  the  national  guard  aalieutuiaDt  Tbi 
republican  party  having  come  into  power  in  1840,  he  win 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  but  was  obliged  t» 
give  up  his  post  through  an  illness  which  termi.osted  fatally 
at  Madrid  on  the  23d  of  May  1842.  His  poetical  wo^ 
were  collected  by  Tillalta  in  1840,  and  hare  been  »■ 
printed  more  than  once  under  the  editorship  of  HartieQ- 
busch.  The  "  Student  of  Salamanca,"  £t  atudianU  dt 
Salamanca,  is  a  continuation  of  the  l^eod  of  Don  Joso. 
and  El  Diablo  Mundo  is  based  on  the  story  of  Fanct  Of 
the  lyric  poems,  which  are  frequently  djstiDgniahtd  by 
great  force  of  expression  and  skUl  in  versification,  the  nott 
remarkable  are  El  Mendigo  or  the  Beggar,  El  Verdngo  at 
the  Headsman,  the  Hymn  to  the  Sun,  and  the  Od*  to 
Night  (See  CL  da  Mazada,  jShida^t^r  fX^agt*, 
Quinet,  Vaeanea  en  Etpe^nt,) 
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tSQUntAfS.    See  EsKiita 

ESQUUIE  (UL  Armigtr^  Old  f  r.  AcujwrX  originallj  a 
m&vuf  offloa  nuking  immediatelj  beloir  a  kiught,  whoie 
ittradant  ha  wu,  and  tha  bearer  of  Uahelmeiy  ehuId,aod 
lue^  in  tha  toonkament  or  in  tlw  battlefield.  In  aarty 
turn  the  title  waa  defived  from  ofioa^  not  tnm  laithf  and 
wu  aot  hmditary ;  Iiitarlj,  howerer,  it  hai  eona  into  sobh 
gBsenl  nae— ec  lathw  abaW'  ■that  aU  diitiueUon  it  onee 
had,  or  all  nila  regolatlDg  ite  naa,  is  quite  loet.  Esquirai 
tu/  be  divided  into  five  clasne,  t&ns : — (1)  Tonnger  eooi 
tl  peraa  and  their  eldest  meb  ;  <2)  eldest  aona  of  knigbts 
iod  thur  eldest  aona;  (3)  chiefs  of  ancient  families  by 
pfNcription ;  (4)  esqmres  by  creation  or  office,  as  heralds 
aed  seigeauU  of  arms  (constitated  by  leceiviog  the  collar  of 
jndgM,  ofBoen  of  state,  naral  and  military  officers, 
jiHticeB  of  peace,  barrUters-at-law ;  (5)  esquires  who 
attend  the  Knight  of  the  Bath  on  his  instatlation-^nsnally 
two  specially  appointed.    All  these  can  lagatljf  ose  the  title. 

ESQUIROL,  JfAN  ^TUNNB  DoxiHiqui  ^772-1840), 
a  French  pfaysieian  celebrated  for  hjz  treatment  of  the 
tMao^  vas  bom  at  TouIooM  in  1772.  He  began  his 
stodiea  with  a  Tiew  to  the  church  at  the  seminary  of  Bt 
Solpice,  Fans,  bat  being  oompftUed  by  the  Revolution  to 
■opend  them*  he  entered  the  medical  service  of  the  army. 
Id  1794  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  military  hoepital  of 
TfarboDoe,  bnt  as  soon  as  he  waa  able  to  leare  this  service 
b«  returned  to  Paris  to  complete  his  medical  stndiea.  Hav- 
ing attended  the  lectures  of  Finel  he  was  chosen  by  that 
cdebrated  physician  to  be  his  assistant  in  the  Salpetriire, 
ind  also  helped  him  in  editing  the  MkteeiM  CUniqua. 
He  obtained  his  doctor's  diploma  in  1805,  and  in  1811 
became  physician  of  the  Salp^triire.  Having  from  the 
time  that  he  completed  his  preparatory  stodiee  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  the  treatmeat  of  the  insane,  he  com- 
meQcadin  1817  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  aubjoct,  and  the 
melations  he  then  made  of  the  abuses  observed  by  him  in 
Hat  lunatic  asylnms  of  France  induced  the  Qovemment  to 
t{)point  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  sabject  Esquirol, 
his  eloquence,  his  untiring  energy  and  devotion,  and 
the  reaulta  of  his  skilful  treatment,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
ifltroduction  of  the  humano  method  of  dealing  with  mental 
Duladiea.  He  also  busied  himself  in  designing  plans  for 
ths  varions  apartments  of  lunatic  asylums ;  and  the  asylums 
of  Roaen,  Nantes,  and  Montpelher  were  built  in  acconlance 
with  his  instructions.  In  1823  he  became  inspector-general 
of  the  university  of  Paris  for  the  faculties  of  medicine,  and 
is  1826  chief  physician  of  the  asylum  .for  insane 
at  CliareDton.    He  died  at  Paris,  13th  X>eceuber  184a 

UdOm  «ODtrihntiDg  to  the  DiHumnain  in  Mutm  MkiieaU$ 
nd  tbs  Stu^a^Utt  dta  Chtu  du  Itmdt,  Isqnlnd  la  the  author  of 
•a  bsportant  wotk  eatttled  Jka-MaUtiin  MtrntUOa,  eetutrf/rto 
m»  im  rtifport$  m4dicai,  knUHipu,  tt  mHiit-ltgaf,  i  vols.,  Ftris, 

issa, 

BSQniBOS,  Hraai  Aipooksb  (1814-1876),  a  French 
poet,  novelist,  and  poktician,  waa  bom  at  Paris  in  1814. 
His  Siat  work,  a  volnme  of  poetry  entitled  Les  ffirondtUa, 
9m  pablishadin  1834,  but  though  it  gained  the  commenda- 
tioa  ot  Tietor  Hugo^  it  attraoied  little  other  attention,  and 
ebUiud  only  a  small  mie.  In  1837  he  published  a  novel 
«atitled  L»  MagkUHf  and  in  1840  a  historical  romance 
OmUnUCoriaf.  In  the  same  year  appeared  Z'/««i«7«rf« 
P)it^  an  espositbo  of  the  life  and  cbaraeter  of  Jeaus, 
which  r^reaents  the  foonder  of  Christianity  as  a  democratic 
niocmer.  For  this  pnUicatkm  Esqniroa  waa  condemned 
«o  aight  monthi^  bnprisonment^  and  he  bc«nfled  his  term  of 
daptiT^  by  writing  a  volume  (rf  poetry,  entitled  let  Chanit 
t  M  iVsMMiMnv  consisting  chiefly  of  descriptions  of  cir- 
camstaneea  oonneeted  with  hia  infancy  and  yonth.  Shortly 
after  regaining  his  freedom  he  published  three  socialist 
CiaBts,  entitled  Ln  Vitrgtt  martyret^  Let  Vierya  /otlett 
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and  Ut  Vitrget  mget.  In  1847  at^wared  Pant  on  /« 
teittuetf  let  itulitutiont^  d  Ut  wueurt  aa  JT/Z*  tMt,  S  Tola. 
In  tiw  same  yea*  ho  pnUishad  Ifiitoin  dm  Ximtaffnardt, 
and  in  1861  ZTiKouv  dtt  Martin  dt  Ja  Hhmii,  two  vorb 
which  obtained  a  lai£^eiroDktion  among  the  lower  clamea^ 
and  gained  for  tbdr  author  aneh  popuWi^  that  in  1649 
ha  was  deeted  a  r^raaantatiTa  «l  uie  legialativa  aaaembly. 
In  1861,  on  aoeount  of  his  eztremaly  radical  (^nioM^  and 
his  BtroDg  <^^oaiticn  to  tha  ampira,  ho  waa  availed  from 
France.  Ha  procaaded  first  to  HoDaad,  and  thenoa,  in 
1800,  to  En^md,  where  he  waa  iot  aoma  tima  professor 
of  French  literature  at  Woolwich.  Here  he  wrote  for  tha 
Revue  det  Deux  Mondtt  a  number  (tf  essays  on  English 
life  and  character,  which  were  afterwarda  translated  and 
published  in  Londui,  under  the  title  of  the  Suglttk  at 
ifom«  (1st  aeries,  1862,  2d,  1863).  He  also  published  in 
1869  La  Nierlande  etl^L  vie  koHandam.  His  works  both 
on  England  and  on  Holland  are  remarkable  for  f  nlueas  of 
infonnation  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  foreign  charec- 
teristics.  In  1669  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  ^e  legisla- 
tive assembly  for  the  fourth  circoascription  <^  tha  depart- 
ment of  the  Ouches  dn  Rhone,  and  took  his  seat  anung 
the  demooT'io  opposition.  In  September  1870  he  waa 
made  aapet.or  administrator  of  the  department,  bnt  on 
account  of  hia  imprudent  political  prosecutions  he  waa 
compelled  to  resign  hia  office  in  the  November  following, 
after  which  he  became  editor  of  the  SgalUf  of  Marseilles. 
In  1871  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  sat  again  on  the  extreme  left  He  died  at 
Yeiaailles,  May  13,  1876,  Esqniros  was  too  much  of  a 
partisan  to  be  properly  ranked  as  a  statesman,  and  though 
he  was  a  brilliant  and  facile  writer,  moat  of  hia  politittl 
works  an  somewhat  superficial  and  declamatory. 

ESS,  JoBiHN  Heikkichtan  (1772-1847),  a  Oatholio 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Warburg,  WestphBlia,J6th  February 
1772.  He  was  educated  at  the  Dominican  gymnasium  (n 
his  native  town,  and  in  1790  entered,  as  a  novice,  the  Bene' 
dictine  abbey  of  Marienminster,  in  the  bishopric  of  Pader- 
born.  His  Benedictine  Dame%asLeander.  He  was  priest 
at  Schwalenberg  from  1799  to  1812,  after  which  he  became 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology  and  joint-director  of  the 
'teachers*  seminary  at  Marburg.  In  1818  be  received  the 
doctorate  of  theol(w;y  and  of  canonical  law.  In  1807,  in 
conjunction  with  his  cousin,  he  published  a  German 
translation  of  the  Hew  Testament,  and  as  its  circulation 
waa  forbidden  by  the  pope,  he  published  in  1808  a  defence 
of  bis  views,  entitled  Attatilgeam  de»  ffeiligen  Vdlem  und 
anderea  Lehrarn  der  KaihoHacHten  Kirehe  iiber  dot 
Koihwendige  und  nutdieJu  Bihdleaen,  An  improved  edi> 
tion  of  this  tractate  was  published  in  1616|  under  the  titl^ 
Oedanien  iiber  BiWl  vnd  Mib^lekre,  and  iq  the  same  year' 
H>peared  Wat  war  die  BiM  den  ertten  Chriaten  t  In  1818 
he  published  Die  JSibel  nieht  exH  Buch/Ur  Prieeier^  and  this 
waa  followed  in  1819  by  a  Qerman  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  In  1822  he  resigned  his  offices  at  Marburg 
'n  order  to  devote  hia  whole  time  to  tho  defence  of  hia 
viewB  regarding  Bible  reading  by  the  people,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  promote  the  circulation  of  his  Bible  translationa ; 
and  in  1840,  coigoinUy  with  his  pupil  Wetter,  he  completed 
a  Oerman  translation  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  He  died  at  Afiblderbacb  in  the  Odenwald; 
IStit  October  1847. 

ESSEK,  Eaaio,  or  EazBi.  a  fortress  and  imperial  free 
town  of  Austria-Hnngary,  in  the  province  of  Slavonia,  and 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  VerScze,  ia  aituated  on  the  Prave 
about  135  milea  S.  by  W.  of  Peath.  It  has  a  Franciscan 
and  a  Capuchin  monastery,  a  gymnasium,  a  military  school, 
a  hoqiital,  and  an  anenal  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  wood,  and  haa  alao  silk  mannfao- 
toriaa  and  tanneriea.  .  Esaak  owes  iti  origin  to  iU  fnrtrea^ 
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which  existed  as  early  as  the  of  the  Romans  under  the 
neme  of.Marsia.  At  the  begiDnia^of  the  Uuugarian  re- 
volutioQ  of  1848  the  town  was  held  by  the  Hangarians,  but 
on  the  4th  February  1649,  it  was  t^eu  by  the  Austrians 
ander  General  Baron  Trebersborg.  The  population  in 
1869  was  17,247. 

ESSEN,  a  town  of  Pruesia,  in  the  goTemment  district  of 
DOsaeldorf,  province  of  the  Khins,  is  situated  19  miles  N.E. 
of  Dussetdoi-f.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice  and  a 
board  of  trade.  Among  its  principal  buildings  are  the 
town-faoDse,  the  poat-office,  the  imperial  bank,  the  real 
school,  the  two  iufirmaries,  and  the  hospital.  It  has  also 
an  old  Benedictine  nunnery  founded  in  873,  and  a  Catholic 
church  whose  choir  dates  from  the  9th  ceDtury.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  there  is  a  beautiful 
pablie  park.  The  town  owes  its  prosperity  originally  to 
the  large  coal  mines  in  its  vicinity,  vhich  employ  more  than 
20,000  workmen,  and  afford  special  facilities  for  its  Tarioos 
industries.  It  has  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  goods, 
vitriol,  leather,  tind  machines,  bat  la  best  known  by  the 
cost-steel  works  of  Frederick  Krupp,  at  which  are  manu- 
factured the  famous  Krupp  cannon.  In  1676,  10,500  men 
were  employed  in  the  factory,  besides  5000  others  in  the 
mines  and  at  the  blast  furnaces.  There  were  in  opera- 
tion 250  smelting  furnaces,  390  annealing  and  other  kinds 
of  farnaces,  77  steam  hammers,  and  294  steam  engines,  with 
a  total  of  10,000  horse  power.  In  1875,  612,000  tons  of 
coal  and  coke  were  used  in  the  furnaces.  The  population 
of  Essen  has  for  some  time  been  rapidly  increasing; 
while  in  1849  it  nnmberad only  8813,  it  amounted  inl875 
to  5i,790. 

Essen  wu  formed  loto  «  tavra  sbont  the  middle  of  the  10th 
csnturjr  by  tho  ablieu  Hagont,  aister  of  the  emperor  Hoory  I, 
The  sbbeu  of  the  nnniierjr,  holding  from  127S  the  rank  of  s  prin- 
ceil,  ^rerocd  Uio  tonn  untii  1802,  whre  it  wu  iocarpor&ted  with 
Pniasi*.  In  180ff  it  came  into  the  potscMion  of  the  dachy  of 
Berg^  bat  It  was  again  tranaTeTTed  to  Fnisria  to  181S. 

ESSENES,  The,  were  one  of  the  three  principal  sects  of 
the  Jews,  appearing  for  tht  first  time  in  Joaephus,  about 
the  middle  of  the  2d  oentury  before  Christ.  The  historian 
introduces  them  along  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduceea 
in  his  aceonQt  of  the  period  of  Jonatlian  tJie  Asmonean. 
As  to  the  circnmstaDcea  under  which  they  arose,  the  precise 
eaaaei  in  Jewish  life  to  which  they  owed  their  origin,  and 
(he  Tarions  stages  by  which  they  attained  to  the  elaborate 
organization  of  later  times,  we  have  no  poeitire  information 
whaterer.  The  accpanta  wa  have  of  them  refer  particularij 
to  the  half  century  preceding  the  fall  of  Jemsalsm,  when 
the  growth  and  organization  of  the  sect  were  complete.  Be- 
sides the  detailed  account  of  Josephut  (Be&.  Jud,,  iL  8 ; 
briefly  in  Antiq.,  xvi'il  1,  6),  we  have  a  sketch  of  them  in 
Philo  (in  his  breatise  Quod  omnii  proiut  liber,  and  in  the 
fragment  of  his  Apology  for  tk$  JetM  preserved  in 
Eusebius,  Pr.  Eoang.,  viil  11),  and  a  brief  notice  from 
Htiny  {Uitt.  ffat,  T.  17).  JDsephos  himself  made  trial  of 
the  sect  of  Essenes  in  hlsyontb;  but  from  his  own  statement 
it  appears  that  he  must  have  been  »  very  short  time  witii 
them,  and  tfaerafora  eonid  not  bare  been  initiated  into  the 
inner  mysteries  of  the  society  IDt  vita  wo,  2). 

There  is  no  little  difficulty  abont  their  name.  Jos^hos 
generally  writes  "EtKnjn^,  bat  has  Ecwotoi  sometimes; 
Philo  has  'EoviuM,  and  Pliny  EssenL  Its  derivation  is 
quite  nnoertain,  «U  the  more  so  as  the  origin  of  the  sect  is 
totally  unknown.  The  most  extraordinary  conjecture  is 
that  M  PliQo,  who  oonnects  it  with  Imot,  holy ;  Salmasios 
proposed  the  Syrian  city  Essa;  Ewald  refers  it  to  the 
*'  lUbbinical  (properly,  preserver,  guardian),  and  snp* 
posei  that  the  Essenes  catted  themselves  so  as  watchers, 
Borvants  (of  Gfod),  since  they  did  not  in  fact  purpose  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  OtpavwrvX  Stw,  as  Fbilo  says."   Tbt  most 


probable  rout  is  KDlt,  to  heal,  suggested  by  several  authori- 
ties, which  also  is  analogous  to  $tpar*vTa{,  the  DQtne  nt 
the  kindred  sect  in  Egypt  (For  a  full  discnauoo  <A 
the  name  of  the  sect,  see  Canon  Lightfoot  on  the  Coks- 
sians.) 

The  Essenes  were  an  eTclusive  society,  distiegQiebed 
from  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  nation  In  Palestine  by  bd 
organization  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  by  a  theory  of  lite 
in  which  a  severe  asceticism  and  a  rare  benerdlenee  to  om 
another  and  to  mankind  in  general  were  the  nest 
striking  characteristics.  They  had  fixed  rules  for  initisUon, 
a  snccesston  of  strictly  separate  grades  within  the  limits  of 
the  society,  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  their  ^ilj 
life  even  in  its  minutest  detaiU  Their  membership  eotiJd 
be  recruited  only  from  the  outside  world,  as  marriage  and 
all  intercourse  with  women  were  absolutely  rfcnoaocoi 
They  were  the  first  society  in  the  world  to  condemn  ^ver)- 
both  in  theory  and  practice ;  they  enforced  and  practised 
the  most  complete  community  of  gooda  They  chose  theii 
own  priests  and  public  office-bearers,  and  even  their  own 
judges.  Though  their  prevailing  tendency  was  practical, 
and  the  tenets  of  the  society  were  kept  a  profound  lecrtt, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  I^ilo 
and  Josephus  that  they  cultivated  a  kind  of  specuIatioD, 
whicif  not  only  accounts  for  their  spiritual  asceticism,  but 
indicates  a  great  deviation  from  the  normal  development  of 
Judaism,  and  a  profonnd  sympathy  with  Greek  philoeoptif, 
and  probably  also  witli  Oriental  ideas.  At  the  same  time 
we  do  our  Jewish  authorities  no  injustice  in  impnting  to 
them  the  patriotic  tendency  to  idealize  the  society,  and 
thus  oSqt  to  their  readers  something  in  Jewish  life  thst 
would  bear  comparison  at  least  with  similar  manifestatioai 
of  Gentile  life. 

There  is  some  iittle  difficulty  in  determining  how  fir  tb« 
Easenes  separated  themselves  locally  from  their  fellow 
countrymen.  Josephus  informs  us  that  they  had  no  siaglc 
city  of  their  own,  but  that  many  of  them  dwelt  in  every  citj. 
While  in  his  treatise  Qaod  omnu,  &c.,  Philo  speab  of 
their  avoiding  towns  and  preferring  to  live  in  village^  in 
his  Apology  for  the  Jem  we  find  them  living  in  Biatiy 
cities,  villages,  and  in  great  and  prosperous  towna  Is 
Pliny  they  ere  a  perennial  colony  settled  on  tlie  vcsters 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  tlie  whole,  as  Fhib  and 
Josephus  agree  in  estimating  their  number  at  four  thoosnd, 
we  are  justified  in  suspecting  touM  exaggeration  as  to 
many  cities,  towns,  and  villi^es  where  they  were  said  to  bi 
found.  As  agricultare  was  tiieir  favonrite  oecnpation,  sod 
as  thetr  tendency  was  to  withdraw  from  the  bannta  sod 
ordinary  interests  of  mankind,  we  may  aasnme  thai  with 
the  growing  confusion  and  cormption  of  Jewish  socia^i 
they  felt  themselves  attracted  from  the  mass  of  thapopnls- 
tion  to  the  sparsely  peopled  district^  till  they  foond  s  ooa- 
geni^  settlement  and  free  scope  for  their  pecnlior  view  irf 
life  by  the  shots  td  the  Dead  Sea.  While  tbmr  prindplts 
were  consistent  with  the  neighbonrhood  of  men,  thev  ware 
better  adapted  to  a  state  vi  seclusion. 

The  Essenes  did  not  renonnee  marria^'e  becanss  th^ 
denied  the  validity  of  the  institution  or  the  necassi^  of  it 
as  providing  for  tiw  continuance  of  the  hnman  aes^  but 
because  they  were  convinced  of  the  utfulaess  and  fickle- 
ness of  the  sue  They  adopted  ehildna  when  Tery  yona^ 
and  brouglit  them  np  on  their  own  prineiplee.  Fisasnra 
generally  they  rejected  as'  eviL  They  despised  rides  not 
less  than  pleasure  j  neither  poverty  nor  wealth  was  ofaserv- 
aUe  among  Hum ;  tt  initiatum  everr  oob  gan  his  pn^er^ 
into  the  oommon  stook ;  every  memlnr  in  receipt  of  ««g<> 
handed  them  over  to  the  funds  of  the  aooie^.  In  matteis 
of  dress  die  asceticism  of  the  society  was  vny  jmotfawti- 
Thaj  regarded  oilCS^iia  defilement,  even  washing  it  off  if 
annnted  with  it  against  their  will    Thej^  did  not  Ata^ 
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their  dotheti  or  their  sLoes  till  tbe/  T7era  torn  in  pieces  or 
won  oompktelr  amij.  la  general  the/  tboagfat  it  good  to 
drMooHsely^MidpreferTedtobecladinwbite.  T^eirdail/ 
routine  vaa  prescribed  for  tbem  in  the  strictest  manDer. 
Befoi*  tbe  rising  of  the  sun  thej  were  to  speak  of  nothing 
profane,  but  offiared  to  it  certain  braditional  fonns  of  pra/er 
as  if  beseeching  it  to  rise.  Thereafter  they  vent  about 
their  daily  task^  working  continuously  at  whatever  trade 
they  knew  till  the  fifth  boor,  when  they  assembled,  and, 
girding  on  a  garment  of  lioea,  bathed  in  cold  water.  They 
next  seated  tliemselTes  quietly  in  the  dining  hall,  where  the 
baker  set  bread  in  order,  and  the  cook  brought  each  a 
■ingle  dish  of  one  kind  of  food.  Before  meat  and  after  it 
grace  was  said  hy  a  priest.  After  dinner  they  resumed 
work  till  sunset.  In  the  erening  they  had  supper,  in 
which  straogera  belonging  to  the  society  joined  them,  if 
there  happened  to.be  any  sach  present  Wtthal  there  was 
no  Boiae  or  eooftuion  to  mar  the  traaqoiUity  of  their  inter- 
course ;  no  one  osorped  more  than  his  ahare  of  the  conver- 
eaUoa ;  the  stillneea  of  the  place  oppressed  a  stranger  with 
a  feeling  of  mys^ous  awe.  This  composure  of  spirit  was 
owing  to  their  perfect  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 
Not  only  in  the  daOy  routine  of  the  society,  but  generally, 
the  actirity  of  the  members  was  controlled  by  their  presi- 
dents. In  only  two  things  could  they  take  tbe  initiatire, 
helpfolness  and  mncj;  the  deserving  poor  and  tbe 
deetitate  were  to  receive  instant  relief ;  but  no  member 
could  give  anything  to  his  relatives  without  consulting  the 
heads  of  the  society.  Their  office-bearers  were  elected. 
Iliey  had  also  their  special  courts  of  justice,  which  were 
composed  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  members,  and  their 
deciaions,  wtiich  were  arrived  at  with  extreme  care,  were 
imTersible:  Oaths  were  strictly  forbidden ;  their  word 
was  stronger  than  an  oath.  They  were  just  and  tempelate 
IB  anger,  the  guardians  of  good  faitb,  and  the  ministers  of 
peace,  obedient  to  their  elders  and  to  the  majority.  But 
tke  mocal  cbaracteriatica  which  they  most  earnestly 
calttratad  and  ei^oinad  will  best  appear  in  their  rules  of 
initiation.  There  was  a  novitiate  of  three  years,  during 
whidi  tbe  intending  member  was  tested  as  to  his  fitness  for 
Mtering  the  society.  If  the  result  was  satisfactory,  be  was 
admitted,  but  before  partaking  of  the  common  meal,  he  was 
required  to  swear  awful  oaths,  that  he  would  reverence  tbe 
deity,  do  justice  to  men,  hurt  no  man  voluntarily  or  at  tbe 
command  of  another,  hate  tbe  onjuat  and  assist  the  jnst, 
and  that  he  would  render  fidelity  to  all  men,  but  especially 
to  the  rulen,  eeeing  that  no  one  rules  but  of  Qod.  He 
also  TOwed,  if  he  should  bear  rule  himself,  to  make  no 
violent  use  of  his  power,  nor  outshine  tliose  set  under  iiim 
by  superior  display,  to  make  it  his  um  to  cherish  tbe  truth 
and  oiunask  l^rs,  to  bo  pure  from  theft  and  onjuat  gain, 
to  ameeal  nothing  frma  his  feUow-membere,  nor  to  divulge 
■ny  of  their  affairs  to  otiwr  men,  even  at  the  risk  oi  death, 
to  tzMisratt  their  doctrines  unchanged,  and  to  keep  secret 
the  booika  of  the  aociety  and  the  name*  of  the  angels. 

Witiiiu  the  Umits  (rf  the  society  there  were  four  grades 
io  diatinot  that  if  any  one  touohed  a  member  ctf  an 
inferior  grade  iie  required  to  deanso  hioiself  by  bathing 
ia  water;  membera  that  had  been  found  guilty  of  serious 
oimea  were  expelled  from  tiie  todtty,  and  could  not  be 
reeetrod  again  till  reduced  to  the  reiy  'eat  extremity  of 
nnt  or  sickne«L  As  the  reenlt  of  tbe  ascetic  training  of 
Um  Esaaaea,  and  of  thdr  temperate  diet,  we  find  that  they 
fired  to  a  great  age^  and  were  superior  to  pain  and  fear. 
Dwiig  the  Bontan  war  they  cheerfully  underwent  the 
■oet  gricTona  tortures  rather  than  break  any  of  the 
piiaeiples  of  their  faith.  In  fact,  they  bad  in  many 
nspeete  readied  the  very  highest  moral  elevatidn  attained 
^  the  andent  world ;  Aey  were  juat^  humane,  benerolen^ 
and  qpfaitnally -minded ;  the  sidp  and  aged  were  the  olfjecta 
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of  a  spedal  afllactionate  r^[ard;  and  tbey  condemned 
slavery,  not  only  as  an  iigustio^  but  as  an  impious  vidation 
of  the  BatunJ  brotherhood  of  men.  There  were  some  of 
the  Essenes  who  permitted  marriage,  bt^  strictly  with  a 
view  to  tbe  preservation  of  the  race;  in  other  lespecte,  tbey 
agreed  with  tbe  main  body  of  tiie  aode^. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  proSominant  tenaancy  of  the 
society  was  practical  Phil*  tdia  m  expressly  that  they 
rejected  logic  as  unneoeasary  to  tbe  acquisition  of  nrtna^ 
and  speculation  on  nature  as  too  lotty  for  tbe  human  intel- 
lect Yet  they  bad  views  of  their  own  aa  to  God,  Provi- 
dence, the  soul,  and  a  future  state,  which,  while  they  had 
a  practical  use,  were  yet  essentially  speculative.  On  the 
one  hand,  indeed,  they  held  tenadously  by  tbe  tradiUonal 
Judaisms:  blasphemy  against  ihdr  lawj^ver  waa  puniabed 
with  death,  the  sacred  books  were  preserved  and  read  with 
gr^t  reverence,  though  not  without  an  allegorical  interpre- 
tation, and  tbe  Sabbath  was  most  scnipdlously  observed. 
But  in  many  important  points  their  deviation  from  the 
strait  path  of  Judaic  development  waa  complete.  Tbey 
rejected  animal  sacrifice  as  veil  as  marriage ;  tbe  tnl  with 
which  priests  and  kings  were  anointed  they  accounted  un< 
dean ;  and  the  condemnation  of  oaths  and  the  community  of 
goods  were  unmistakable  innovations  for  which  they  found 
no  hint  or  warrant  in  the  old  Hebrew  writings,  Theif- 
moet  singular  feature,  perhaps,  was  their  reverence  for  the 
sua.  As  we  have  seen,  no  profane  word  was  to  be  uttered 
before  his  rising,  and  certain  forma  of  prayer  were  ofi'ered 
to  him;  they  were  not  to  insult  his  rays  by  any  act  of  uu- 
deaaness,  however  natural.  In  their  speculative  bmta 
respecting  the  eoul  and  a  future  state,  we  find  another  im- 
portaat  deviation  from  Judaism,  and  the  explanation  of 
their  asceticism.  Tbey  held  that  the  body  Is  mortal,  and 
its  substance  transitory;  that  the  soul  ia  immortal,  but,' 
coming  from  the  subtlest  etber  is  lured  as  by  a  sorcery  oft 
nature  into  the  prison-house  of  tbe  body.  At  death  it  is 
released  from  its  bonds,  as  from  long  slavery,  and  joyously 
soars  aloft  To  the  souls  of  the  good  there  is  reserved  a 
life  beyond  the  ocean,  and  a  country  oppressed  neither  by 
ram,  nor  anow,  nor  heat  hut  refreshed  by  a  gentle  west 
wind  blowing  continually  from  tbe  sea,  but  to  tbe  wicked 
a  region  of  wintiy  darkneas  and  of  unceastDg  torment  (In 
these  points  tbe  resemblance  of  Essenism  to  certain  phases 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  to  some  of  the  earlier  Greek  mytha 
is  UADuatakable.)  To  all  intenady  earnest  minds,  in  which 
tbe  force  of  one  great  idea  is  not  corrected  by  other 
tendencies,  a  spiritual  asoetidsm  ia  the  natural  complement 
of  a  theory  according  to  which  a  vile  body  is  tbe  pri&m- 
bouse  frf  an  inunortal  souL  JooB|dius  tells  us,  too,  that  the 
Essenes  believed  in  fate ;  but  in  what  eens^  and  what  re- 
lation it  bore  to  Dirine  Proridenoe,  does  not  appear. 

In  view  <^  suoh  diveigendes  from  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  Judaism,  and  of  doctrines  on  the  soul  and  a  future 
stat^  which  so  cloeely  resemble  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  anc* 
even  ZOToaatrian  speenlationa,  the  question  natunlly  arises 
how  fkr  Essenism  was  a  native  product  of  tiie  Jewish  mind, 
and  how  far  it  had  experienced  the  influence  of  ' Greek  and 
Oriental  thought  On  the  one  hand  it  is  dear,  from  the 
facts  we  hare  noted,  that  It  must  hare  completely  passed 
the  barriers  <d  traditional  Judaism,  and  equally  dear,  on 
tbe  other,  that  they  could  not  have  readied  thdr  peculiar 
point  of  view  in  perfect  iaolaUon  from  antecedent  and  cost- 
temporaiy  speculation.  For  more  than  a  century  beforu 
the  Essenee  appear  as  a  factOT  in  Jewish  history,  ^e  Jews 
had  come  into  closest  contact  with  Greek  life;  doubtless 
they  were  rather  repelled  than  attracted,  but  in  either  case 
could  not  help  being  afiected,  by  it,  With  the  theosophio 
speculations  of  Persia  they  had  also  been  acquainted  for 
many  centuries,  first  during  the  Babylonian /^tivit^  and 
afterwatda  through  the  general  1:1^9^  A^®^^*^ 
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thought  in  tha  adjoining  coantries.  AH  tbu  inflnance  had 
graftU^  iDodi£ad  Uie  opinions  of  the  Jawi.  Katioas  cannot 
altogethar  aelact  the  medium  in  vhich  the7  lira,  nor  reeiit 
its  inflnenca,  hovarer  Ttgorou«Ijr  thaj  cling  to  an  hereditary 
faith.  Whatever  thejr  majr  have  ecquired  in  their  inter- 
course with  Fenia  mu«t  hare  alreodj  posaad  into  Jewish 
thought  genorally,  and  probably  had  no  apeciol  connexion 
with  tha  origin  of  the  EMauea ;  but  tnaj  wa  not  auame  with 
Zellar  soma  direct  and  axpreu  influence  of  the  Neo-Pytha- 
goreana  as  that  which  gare  EMeniam  its  diatiactiTo  cbo- 
ractart  As  JmopUua  Mm*elf  nay*,  the  Eaaenae  lire  the 
tame  kind  of  Ufa  &■  the  P/thagoreanik  Tha  Euanas  cer 
tainlj  did  realice  the  P/thagorean  ideal.  In  botlefa,  inati- 
tutioaa,  and  tentisDcies  we  are  atnick  bj  their  cloaa  reaem- 
blance.  It  ia  sot  impoasible  thay  ware  directly  connected. 
Still  the  secood  century  before  Christ  ia  too  eftrl7  a  dote 
to  look  for  BUfth  a  strong  manifeatation  of  Neo-Fytha- 
goreaniam  ou  Jewish  soil  Besides  we  hare  all  the  data  for 
explaining  the  origin  of  the  Eaiienos  without  supposing  any 
direct  influence  of  the  Keo-Pjrthagorean  achooL  Greek 
culture  wan  widely  diffused  among  the  Jewi ,  tha  Greek 
philoaophy  was  accessible  to  their  aeholarsj  Jewish  thought 
conld  not  but  obey  tha  impulaa  of  the  dominant  civiliza- 
tiou,  and  could  not  aroid  more  or  lees  completely  moving 
io  parallel  directions.  So  much  must  be  eoncodad  aa  to 
tha  medium  in  which  the  thoughtful  Jewish  intellect  lived. 
On  the  other  hand,  like  cauaea  produce  like  results  in  all' 
coontriea.  Certain  conditions  of  civilixation  have  favoured 
the  formation  of  secret  societies,  with  analogoua  institutions, 
in  all  agaa  Accordlngfj,  while  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a 
general  affinity  to  Greok  and  Oriental  thought  iu  the 
tenets  and  institutiona  of  the  Esaenes,  we  eee  still  more 
clearly  the  proverbial  intensity  of  the  Jewa,  seeking  in  an 
organized  aeclnsion  from  tho  world  that  satisfaction  which 
they  could  not  find  ui  a  disturbed  and  decaying  national 
life;  The  Jewish  people  were  unhappily  hastening  to  the 
final  catastrophe ;  misrul^  corruption,  and  fanaticism  were 
everywhere  gathering  head ;  good  men  despaired  of  con- 
trolling Buch  a  headlong  and  turbulent  movement ;  what 
could  they  do  but  withdraw  from  it,  and  cultivate  a  purer 
life  under  ancb  conditions  as  aecarad  or  admitted  it,  in  the 
exclusive  society  of  men  like-minded  with  themselves  I 

Th«  oriffinal  sources  of  onr  knowlsdgs  of  the  EHCoes  bare  been 
meDtioDeuat  th«  bef^anins  of  this  paper;  the  best  modem  di^ 
euuion*  of  them  are  to  ba  loand  ia  suea  vorlcs  sa  ZaUer'a  Fhilo- 
aofhit  dtf  Oritdun,  vol  iil ;  Eirsld,  OtiehicAlt  i.  V.  hratl,  W. 
419-<28;  Rani^  La  OuologU  ehritMuM  au  aid*  apotioii^iu,  i 
122-131  :  Kcim,  Li/4  of  Juhi  bJ  Ii'ataro,  vol  L;  Canon  lAnhttoot 
on  tha  CoIomUds.  (T.  K,] 

ESSEX,  ttiB  tenth  in  size  of  the  English  counties,  ia 
situated  on  the  S.E.  coast,  and  is  consequently  bounded 
on  the  E  and  S.E.  by  the  North  Sea.  On  the  &  it 
IB  at^erated  from  Kent  by  tha  river  Thames,  on  the  W. 
from  lliddlesex  and  Hertfordshire  by  the  Lea  and  tha  Stortj 
and  on  the  N.E.  from  Suffolk  by  the  Stour,  while  on  the 
N.  it  is  coiiterminoua  with  Cambridgeahirc. 


navigable  they  ore  niefnl  ditoBy  for  the  transport  cf  api- 
cultural  produce.  Bonrieh  is  tho  only  considerable  hu- 
hour,  but  Wiveuhoe^  «i  the  Cobe^  ii  calebiated  iat  its 
yacht-building.  The  sea  haa  within  hiatorie  times  en- 
croached upon  the  land ;  and  near  Walton,  on  Noia, 
ruins  of  buildings  have  been  difteamed  at  low  water  on 
a  shoal  known  as  the  West  Rocks,  five  milea  oat  Oa 
the  cliffs  of  Walton  are  to  be  found  interesting  geole^csl 
remains,  In  the  parish  of  Dagenham  there  is  a  large  tract 
at  a  lower  level  than  the  river,  protected  by  an  axteostre 
dyke,  which  was  restored  in  1723  at  an  expense  of  neorij 
X  42,500.  . 

The  Crouch,  the  Blackwateff  and  the  Colne  all  supply 
favourite  beds  for  oyator  layers;  and  lawanits  to  determioe 
the  right  of  dredging  in  those  riven  have  been  pending  Jiir 
years.  Barking  sends  cat  a  large  fleet  of  fishing  amac^in 
the  pursuit  of  turbot,  eolea,  cod,  tic. 

Geologically  the  county  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the 
London  clay,  which  has  been  freqasntly  pierced  and  fbnnd 
to  be  of  great  thicknaaa.  At  Lomarsl^  during  tha  coa 
struction  of  the  Stoui  Tallsy  Railway,  ^rts  of  a  foeail 
elephant  were  discovered  In  a  gravel  stratum  14  feet  below 
the  anrfaca  The  soil  of  the  southern  and  eastern  portiou 
is  mostly  of  a  rich  alluvial  character,  with  occasional  ttaeea 
of  gravel  J  the  Koothings  in  the  centre  ore  clay;  but  tho 
northern  district  la  sound  loam,  becoming  lighter  as  it 
approaches  Cambridgeshire.  The  landscape  varies  in  like 
degree,  the  flat,  uninteresting,  but  fertile  grazing  groondt 
near  the  coast  and  rivers  providing  a  atrong  contrast  to  the 
undulating  and  irequontly  hilly  neighbourhoods  of  Dan*' 
bury,  Baddow,  Wickham,  Woald,  Laiudon  Uills,  Havering 
Warley,  and  Uedingham. 

The  roads  of  this  county  could  hardly  be  surpassed ;  with 
a  clay  soil  foundation,  they  have  fur  generations  been  »■ 
paired  with  flints  picked  by  women  and  children  from  the 
surface  of  the  fields, — au  indnatry  which  will  die  out  under 
the  new  Education  Acta.  Gravel  ia  difficult  of  acceai^  aod 
some  of  the  inland  towns  are  purchasing  granite  for  thwr 
Btreets ;  near  Good  Easter  and  Chignal,  not  ten  milea  from 
Chelmsford,  the  road  surveyors  are  driven  to  the  expedient 
of  collecting  pebbles  from  the  Iwooka.  With  Uie  exception 
of  chalk  for  lime  (mainly  obtained  at  Ballingdcm  in  tha 
north  and  Grays  in  the  south),  septaria  for  making  cement, 
and  clay  for  bricks,  the  underground  riches  of  the  eoanty 
are  meagre,  and  it  is  to  ogricuituie  that  we  moat  look  for 
the  internal  resources  of  Eaaez. 

For  the  large  quantity  and  the  fine  quality  of  bott  ib 
wheat  aod  its  barley  E'^ex  haa  long  \)een  famona.  Eiiex 
wheat  is  one  of  the  standard  quotattone  of  the  London 
markets,  and  thousands  of  quartet*  are  exported  to  the 
north  of  England,  aa  well  aa  to  France,  for  aeed  Mirposes ; 
the  Eaaax  Bough  Chaff,  the  If nraerj,  the  Gcdden  Drop,  a»d 
the  Taunton  Dean,  all  flourish  in  perfection.  What  tiki 
barley  lacks  in  delicacy  of  appearance  and  in  finencai  of 
skin,  it  makes  up  for  in  weight  and  size  of  beny,  and  in  iti 
Essex  contains.  1,050,1 33  acrss,  or  1648  square  miles.  \  kindly  nature  in  malting.  Beans  are  a  prolific  crop  in  most 
891  was  369,518  ;  in  1861,  404,834  ;  ^parU  of  the  country,  and  pease,  both  forharrestingaad  f« 


The  population  in  1891 

•ad  in  1871,  466.436  (233,903  males  and  332,533 
females).  The  increase  is  found  to  be  almost  entirely  in 
the  south-western  comer  of  the  county  eontigoons  to  the 
metropolis,— the  parish  of  West  Ham,  which  by  the  last 
oenius  oontoiaed  62,919  inhabitants,  being  now  estimated 
to  have  about  110,0001.  The  coast  hoe  an  exceedingly 
irregular  outline,  and,  short  as  it  ia,  it  is  deeply  indented 
by  sBtuarisa  of  no  Ins  than  three  riven — the  Stont  at 
Harwich,  the  Blackwater  and  Colne  at  Kfoldon,  and  the 
Thames ;  and  as  may  be  suggested  by  this  facta  Ibe  seaboard 
entirely  lacks  the  bold  and  rugged  beauty  of  the  shores 
ctf  the  west  of  England.  The  rivers,  with  the  exception 
ot  the  Thames,  are  insignificant;  and  so  far  as  they  are 


picking  green  for  the  London  market,  produce  nbnndsntly. 
The  enormooa  import^tiona  from  Rnasia  and  Sweden  have 
eaosed  fttrmers  to  neglect  (be  cuItiTation  of  oats,  end  to 
tnm  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  more  locrativa 
bariey;  and  tha  acreage.  o{  mangel-wnttc^  and  <d  kohl- 
rabi is  gradually  increa^g,  to  the  dimint^on  of  tiie  more 
precarious  turnip  crop.  Th»  ijrstem  (rf  agiienltue  has 
undergone  changes  so  great  that  the  men  of  two  generatioDs 
ago  could  aoarcely  now  recognize  the  face  of  the  countiy, 
nor  eomprehend  the  ronthie  ot  the  fann.  Ha  extraw 
nntly  high  and  wide  fences  and  the  crompad  ^little  fieldi 
nave  given  way  to. a  man  intelligent  8clttme;-the  aoli* 
qnated  fonr-contse  ihif t  ia  seldom  heard  dPezcept  in  core: 
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auti  controlling  tb*  last  period  of  leasei;  long  fallows  are 
'  cbtodotwd;  steam  coltiratioD  has  become  geaetat;  the  sickle 
11  n^^soed  by  Hw  reaping-machine,  and  other  machines  are 
empiojed  to  mow  the  graee,  and  shake  it  oal^  gather  it,  and 
erea  to  **  cock "  it  and  elerate  it  to  the  sbtcka ;  in  like 
msnoer  the  cereal  crops  are  sown,  hoed,  reaped,  stacked, 
ssd  thrashed  by  a  force  superior  to,  and  cheaper  thaa, 
maansl  power;  and  the  employment  of  women  and  gange 
of  children  in  the  fields,  oaoe  so  general,  is  now  the  excep- 
tion. The  generooB  treatment  of  Uie  land  by  the  farmers  of 
the  ocranty  has  been  followed  hf  oorresponding  conoeasions 
<Hi  the  part  of  the  landownere;  and  altboo^  the  recent 
A^iooltaral  Holdii^  Act  has  become  nearly  a  dead  letter 
owing  to  hindlords  "oontraeting  themselTeaoafcof  the  Act," 
yetttara  ie  for  die  most  part  a  mutual  good  fedmg  between 
owner  and  OGonpier,  end  in  casea  where  leasee  are  granted 
tbe  eerenuta  are  prartical  and  HberaL  It  is  probable, 
howsrar,  that  in  no  tennty  in  England  ia  the  phrase 
**fiinning  by  the  enatom  i4  the  eoontry"  ao  Tagne  and 
ehatie  M  ia  Eesex ;  the  ayaten  which  ia  aoeoeaafnl  "  on 
the  flat  **  in  the  distriet  norA  ci  Findungfidd  and  Rad- 
wintar  wonld  be  minona  or  impoanUe  in  Dengie  Hnndred, 
.with  ita  deep  iomnn  drawn  1^  powerfal  and  costly  teams 
between  the  narrow  reaohea  of  Poriei^  Hnndoo,  and 
LateluDgdon ;  notwithstanding  botii  diitriets  produce 
aedlent  eropa.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  the 
sgrioBlfcnn  d  the  eonnty  is  the  rapid  distllDaion  whtdi  has 
tdno  pbwe  with  regard  to  the  growth  of  certain  TarietieB 
«( -farm  prodnea^  which  it  wassttpposedeouldoolybe  raised 
en  eartain  aoOs  and  in  certain  diBtriotB,^iotably  tbe  cuiti* 
ntion  <rf  root  ttrvpt  and  of  barley,  whidi  now  take  their 
flaea  in  tiw  ordinary  lotatioB  nearly  throiwhont  Eaaex. 
IWe  are^  it  is  tme^  localitiea'  particularly  nfonrable  to 
•attun  oiops,  and  at  Oaatle  Hedingham,  at  SiUe  Heding- 
ban,  and  Goggeahall,  and  at  Peering  we  find  aee^growinj 
prai^ied  botii  fw  1A*  farm  and  the  jpmlen;  at  Wethers- 
ieU,  Bhalford,  Hedingham,  and  Bocktng  are  hop-grouub, 
^li^  are^  howerer,  gradtuUy  dying  ont ;  Tiptrea  Heath 
amdiea  large  qouitttifla  cl  init,  used  principally  by  the 
LnraoQ  tradsrs forpresCTvittg; the teaaeiand the aromatie 
aaedi^  coriander  and  oatmway,  h»Te  well-nigh  disappeared; 
enioH^  Frendt  beana,  cabbagee,  potatoea,  indeed  aU  kinds 
«(  Tsgatablee,  ere  produced  at  Barking,  Rainham,  Aveley, 
and  the  neighbourhood,  whence  they  are  transferred  by 
nad  to  CoTMit  Garden  Market.  Agricultural  horses  are 
hnpottedfrom  BnfFoIk,  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Belgium, 
comparatiTely  few  being  bred  at  home.  Several  herds  of 
ahoitboms  have  been  eatabliBhed,  but  thoosands  of  store 
bollocks  are  introduoed  from  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  Ireland, 
sod  Wales;  <A  sheep  there  are  but  few  distinct  flocks;  the 
pig  tribe  is  represented  by  a  high-olaas  Berkshire  type, — the 
*  improred  Essex,*  a  breed  introdnced  by  the  late  Fisber 
Hobba,  haling  become  absorbed  by  frequent  erossing. 
From  the  comparatiTe  dryness  <A  the  climate  Essex  does 
not  excel  in  paitarsge,  and  in  conseqnenM  the  majority  of 
fanners  derote  their  attention  to  winter  graring,  and  fatten 
their  stock  opon  roots,  cnt  hay,  bean-meal,  pease-mesl,  and 
Tort  quantities  <tf  oilc^e,  usoalty  of  American  monufaotnre. 
Tbe  county  possesses  one  of  the  laigeet  and  most  in- 
fluential agricultoral  associations  in  the  kingdom,  number- 
ing between  800  and  900  members,  and  giTing  away 
trom  £1000  to  £1900  annually  in  prizee,  many  of  which 
ore  open  for  competition  to  all  England ;  the  chamber  of 
agrienlture  hoe  600  enbscriben.  Attempts  at  sewage 
farming  have  been  made  in  several  localities,  but  ia  moet 
eases  the  sewage  farm  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil 
Ifsny  of  the  minor  towns  have  their  sewage  farm  attached, 
bat  the  disposal'  of  the  drainage  usually  exhausts  any 
posBbls  remuneration  for  the  exoessiTo  outlay. 
tmtr,  whiA  vaa  at  one  time  famoua  for  tbe  extenk  of 


iu  forests,  has  fM  many  years  been  decreasing  its  acreage 
of  woodland.  Epping  Forest,  which  ia  of  tibe  estimateid 
extent  of  60,000  acres,  has  been  in  jei^wrdy  of  raoroacb- 
ment,  but  by  the  "  Epping  Forest  Act,  1871,*  a  board  of 
oonunissionen  was  appointed  for  tbe  better  management- 
of  the  lands ;  tbe  ccrporation  of  the  city  of  Lond^  has 
aoqnired  by  purchase  the  freehold  interest  of  waste  land 
beloDging  to  the  lords  of  the  manor,  thus,  at  an  outlay  of 
X0O,OOO,  securing  800  aoree  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
for  ever;  the  Ancient  Court  of  Verderers  has  also  been 
reriTed,  and  oonaists  of  an  hereditary  lord  warden  together 
with  four  verderera  elected  by  freeholders  of  the  county. 
The  cdelwated  Furiop  oak,  which  measnred  46  feet  in 
^h,  waa  blown  down  in  1630 ;  the  largest  now  standing 
IB  only  18  feet  in  jprth,  Hainaolt  F«mt  woa  dinfforeated 
in  189L 

The  landownAa  of  Essex  number  S3,8O0,  of  whom 
14,833,  ot  66j^  per  emt.,  hoU  less  than  one  acre  each, 
the  propntimi  for  all  England  bung  71  per  cent  The 
groes  estimated  rental  is  put  at  X3,lfi6,077,  or  £3,  6bl 
6|d.  per  acre,. as  eompwed  with  XS,  Os,  SJd.  for  all 
&igland.  I^om  tiie  retom  iA  1678  we  find  that  of 
ownere  poeseasing  niora.t]ian  6000  acrea  each,  Lord  Fetre, 
Thomdon  Hall,  owna  19,089  acrea;  Lord  Braybrooke, 
Aodley  End,  9684 ;  Executors  of  Lord  Maynard,  Easton 
Lodge,  8617;  Lord  Rayleigb,  Terling  Place,  8696;  the 
GoTeraore  of  Guy's  Hospital,  8400;  Sir  T.  a  G  Western, 
FeUx  Hall,  7876;  R.  B.  Wingfield  Baker,  Onett  BaU, 
7679;  J.  Archer  Homblon,  Great  Hallingbury,  7127;  J. 
JoUiffe  Tnf nel,  I«ngley«,  6663 ;  Mre  Hony  wood,  Markihall, 
64S6;  OoUnnl  Branut<Mi,  Skreens,  6318;  Executors  of 
'ff.  Q  O.  White,  Berechnrch  HaU,  6600;  Crown  property, 
6636;  the  Ooremora  of  the  Charter  Honae»  6461;  Sir  C 
Dn  Cane,  Brutted  Fkrk,  6409;  the  Countais  WaldegntTe. 
Dndhrook,  610& 

The  mannfaetnring  eetabUshmente  in  tiie  eounty  com- 
prise the  Tacioaa  iron  works  at  Chelmsford,  Colcheeter,  . 
Maldon,  Colne,  Halstead,  and  Bayne  (which  supply  agri- 
cultural implementa  for  koal  use),  important  ompe  factories 
at  Booking  and  Halstead,  a  large  manufactory  of  rieh 
damasks  ud  satins  for  fnrrdture  at  Booking  ud  a  eon- 
sideraUa  jute  factory  at  Barking  There  are  also  Qorem- 
ment  gunpowder  miUs  at  WaJtbam  Abbey. 

The  county  forms  nineteen  "  hundreds,"  each  comprising 
Beveral  parisbes,  and  one  "  liberty,"  that  of  HaTering-atte- 
Bower,  which  includes  Homobnrch  aud  Romford.  The 
"  liberty  '  hss  a  special  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  indepen- 
dent of  the  county,  having  ite  own  high  eteward,  ma^s- 
trates,  clerk  of  th»  peace,  omrottMr,  and  quarter  aesriona  for 
the  trial  of  (rfEeneaa  committed  within  the  bordera  of  three 
perishes. 

The  principal  towns  are  Colchester  (population,  36,343), 
Chelmsford  (9318),  Maldon  (population  of  partiamentsiy 
borough,  7151),  Romford  (6335),  Harwich  (6079),  Hstetead 
(6783),  Barking  (5766),  Saffron  Walden  (6718),  Brsintree 
(4790^  Witbam  (3347),  Dnnmow  (3343)l  For  partia- 
menta^  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  three  constitu- 
encies, east,  south,  and  west,  each  returning  two  members; 
the  borough  of  Colchester  also  sends  two  representatives  to 
ths  Honae  of  Conunons,  while  Maldon  and  Harwich  elect 
one  each,  making  a  total  of  ten  members.  There  are  360 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  which  is  divided  into 
18  petty  seasioiutl  divisions.  There  ore  17  poor  law  unions, 
10  Iocs!  boards  of  health,  and  63  school  boards.  A  large 
camp  at  Colcheeter,  usually  containing  3000  infantry  and 
1000  artillery  and  cavalry,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
eastern  district  of  England,  Great  Warley  being  the  military 
centre  for  Essex.  Two  regiments  of  militia  are  established, 
the  Eases  rifles  and  the  Weet  Essex  regiment,  having  ' 
hsad-quartere  at  Cddiester  and  at  Chelmsford  reapeotivalyi 
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According  to  the  recent  tltentione  in  &•  arraagement 
of  the  circuits,  Essex,  Herts,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Huntingdonshire  are  included  in  the  soath-eastem 
circuit,  formed  hy  the  amalgamation  of  the  home  eirouit  with 
a  portion  of  the  Norfolk  circuil  Ecolesiasticallj  Essex  be- 
longs to  the  new  diocese  of  St  Albans,  instead  of  Bochester, 
as  foAnerlj.  The  new  see,  which  also  embrases  Herts, 
has  a  population  of  659,163,  and  an  area  of  2268  sqoare 
miles.  The  count/  lunatio  asjrium  ia  situated  between 
Brentwood  and  Warley  barracks;  there  is  an  infant 
orphan  asjrlum  at  Wanstead,  and  a  seaman's  orphan  asjium 
at  Suaresbrooke. 

Eaaex  is  comparatirel/  poar  in  prehistoric  remains,  but 
for  this  it  is  richlj  compensated  hy  the  Taoety  and  value 
of  its  Roman  and  medi«Tal  antiquities.  The  so-oalled 
Dane-pits  nob  buprobabl/  belong  to  the  pre-Boman  period  : 
the/  are  almost  certainljr  shafts  sunk  for  chalk,  and  we 
know  that  at  a  very  earljr  date  this  nuterial  was  e>- 
portad  from  Britain  to  the  Continent  Bj  some  antiquaries 
Lexdea  is  regarded  as>  the  site  of  the  Britith  town  of 
Camulodunum,  and  certain  mounds  are  identified  with  its 
defences.  We  know  from  history  that  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  Essex  the  Bomans  l^ad  not  only  their  great 
central  post  of  Camnloduaum,  but  also  stations  called 
Durolitxun,  Ciesaromagns,  Canonnm,  Iceanum,  and  Othona. 
The  8it«  of  sereral  of  thes^,  however,  is  still  matter  of 
debate.  Dnrolitum  wss  possibly  at  or  near  Bomford,  no 
Roman  remains  having  been  found  at  Layton,  which  was 
ODoe  selected  from  a  very  superficial  simiUrily  of  name ; 
Cfesaromagus  is  usually  identified  with  Chelmsford,  and 
Iceanum  with  Cheaterford ;  and  there  is  little  <»  no  doubt 
that  Othona,  the  Ithaoceaster  of  Bede,  was  situated  neAr 
BradwelL  Roman  military  works  have  bean  recognised  at 
Danbury,  Tilbury,  Harwich,  Flashy,  &c.,  Roman  dwelling- 
housDB  discovered  at  Chelmsford,  at  Sunken  Chorch  Field, 
near  Hadstock,  at  lUdgewell,  &o.,  and  Roman  cemeteries 
or  tombs  at  Chelmsford,  Cheeterford,  Hadstock,  Bartlow, 
Coggeshall,  and  Wormin^Seld.  At  Wormtngfield  alooe 
hundreds  of  nma  have  been  exhumed.  Large  quantitiaa  iA 
Roman  ware  have  turned  up  at  Stifford  and  Canny  Island ; 
and  Hallingbury  church  is  far  from  the  only  building  Uiat 
has  been  indebted  to  the  Roman  brickmaken.  Of  Boman 
woi)a  of  art  disooTwad  in  the  ooanty  perhaps  tha  most 
remarkable  are  the  Oolohester  Sphinx  and  an  effigy  of  a 
OMtttrioB  nnoarthed  in  tha  aame  teira,  A  Btnun  road 
ecHUMoted  Iitmdon  with  Ounnlodunam«  and  anotlwr  nua 
from  Oamnlodnnnm  to  Oambridge^  and  anit  off  a  brandi 
to  St  Albans,  It  ia  mppoabd  many  aivtiqnariss  that 
Saxon  maaonry  can  be  detected  in  the  fonndatiuis  of  several 
of  the  Essex  ehucchse^  bn^  widi  the  exoeptioB  ol  Aahing- 
don  church  tower,  believed  to  have  been  erei^  by  Canute 
after  his  victory  over  Edmund  Ironside  there  is  certainly 
no  very  recogniable  bnflding  belonging  to  that  period. 
Thia  is  probably  to  be  in  port  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
the  comparative  ecannty  of  atone  and  the  nnnsoal  abtud- 
anee  of  timber  led  to  the  otensive  (tmployment  of  the 
latter  material  Uanj  of  the  Essex  churches,  as  Black- 
more^  Moantneiain^  Ha^aretting,  and  SonUi  Bemfleet, 
have  still  massive  porches  and  towen  of  timber;  and  St 
Andrew's  chirdi,  Greuiatoad,  with  its  wdla  of  sdid  oak, 
continnes  an  almMt  unique  ■example  its  kind.  Of  the 
fonr  **round  ehnrohes*  in  England  one  is  in  Essex  at 
LitUe  Maplestaad ;  bat  it  ia  both  the  smallest  and  the 
most  modem.  -The  churches  of  South  Weal^  Hadla^h, 
Blaokmore,  Heybridg^  and  Hadstoeb  may  be  mentioned 
as  containing  Norman  masoniy;  Southehnreh,  Danbury, 
and  Boreham  as  being  partly  ^ly  EngUsh ;  Ingatestone, 
Stabbing,  and  Tilty  for  spedmens  of  decorated  architec- 
ture i  and  Messing,  Thaxted,  and  Saffron  Walden  as  speci- 
uuns  of  tiie  Perpendicular.    Stained  glass  windows  have 


left  their  teaoes  in  several  of  tiie  chnrohA,  the  fitiert 
remains  being  those  of  Hargatettin^  which  reprwent  a 
tree  of  Jesse  and  tha  daisy  or  herb  Maigaret,  Paintings 
have  evidently  been  hugely  need  for  internal  decoration : 
a  remarkable  aeriee,  probably  of  the  12th  cenfeory,  bat 
mndi  restored  in  the  14th,  exists  in  the  chancel  e<  Cc^ 
ford  church  ;  and  in  tha  church  at  Ingatestone  there  wss 
discovered  in  1868  an  almost  unique  fresco  repreaenta- 
tion  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  The  oldest  brasaea  preaerved 
in  the  county  are  those  Sir  William  Fits-Ralph  at 
Febmarsh,  about  1323 ;  Bichard  of  Beltown,  at  CoiriiighABi. 
1340 ;  Sir  John  Qiffoid,  at  Bowers  Giflord,  1348 ;  Balpb 
de  Eneyton,  at  Aveley,  1370 ;  Bobert  de  Swynlxmrae,  st 
Little  Hfvkesley,  1391 ;  and  Sir  Ingdram  da  Bruyn,  at 
South  Ockendou,  UOa  The  brass  of  Thomaa  Heroo, 
aged  14,  at  Little  Ilford,  though  datbg  wly  froa  1017, 
is  of  interest  as  a  picture  of  a  schoolboy  of  the  pencd. 
Andent  wooden  efilgieo  are  pieeerved  at  Danbujy,  Uttls 
Leighs,  and  Little  Horkealey. 

Eiuex  was  rich  in  monastic  foundations,  though  tLe 
greater  number  have  Isft  but  meagra  ruins  behind.  Hw 
Benedictines  had  an  abbey  at  Saffron  Walden,  nnnnerie* 
at  Barking  and  Wicke^  and  priories  at  Monk'a  Colne  and 
Hedingham ;  the  Angnstinian  canona  had  an  ^bbey  at 
Walthun  (sea  Waltbax  AbhyX  jwiories  at  nohy, 
BlackmoEc^  Bicknacra,  Little  Leighs,  little  Dunmow,  awl 
St  Osyth;  there  were  Cistercian  abbeya  at  CoggeshsD, 
Stratford,  and  Tilty ;  the  Cluniac  monks  ware  aattled  st 
Frittlewdl,  the  Premonstratensians  at  BoIm^  Abbey,  and 
the  Knights  Hospitallen  at  Little  Maplastead.  Baridag 
Abbey  is  said  to  date  its  first  origin  from  tha  7th  cratuiy, 
the  most  of  the  othece  arose  in  the  ISth  and  I3th 
centories.  Besidea  the  ke^  at  Ooldsaler  there  ia  a  fine 
Norman  castle  at  Hedingham,  and  two  dilapidated  rouod 
towers  still  stand  at  Hadlei^  On^^r,  the  booee  ef  tba 
De  Lacys,  and  Fleahy,  the  seat  of  the  eails  of  Emx,  h«ffe  left 
only  mounds  behind  them.  Havecin^.die  palaee  that  wss 
occupied  by  so  many  of  our  queens^  is  i^daeed  liy  a 
modem  house ;  Wickham,  the  uaiisioa  of  dm  Usfai^  of 
London,  ia  no  more;  and  Theobald's  FvV,  tbe  spln^d 
creation  of  Lord- Burleigh,  has  shared  the  aame  latOb  Hse 
Hall,  which  was  raoasauTd/  occupied  hy  Heur  TIIL, 
Elixabe^  tha  earl  of  Essex,  George  TiUIoca  dake  at 
BacUn^un,  and  CromweD,  is  now  a  nuniiHy  of  tha  osder 
of  the  Holy  Sepuldiie.  Andley  End,  the  maamoD  of  Xoid 
^aylMToo^  whoae  name  is  ao  veil  knova  in  ooaaexioB 
with  Tmn  antiquties,  is  a  noUe  axam^e  the  donestic 
uuhtteetnre  of  the  Jaeobaaa  pariedj  I«yer  Kaia^  is  la 
interssting  proof  of  Hie  Italian  iufhunees  that  mra  at  wnfc 
in  the  time.of  Wolsey.  Horebam  Hall  was  bailt  hf  8» 
John  Cutt  in  the  xeigu  of  Heniy  VIL,  and  Qoaftdd  fisU 
is  of  about  the  nme  date. 

Its  posttfim  ta  tbs  emtli<«ai(sni  consr  <tf  EagUad,  sad  its  eos> 
tigoity  to  the  nstropolii^  bsv*  ginn  Esmx  no  ■mall  proBiii«Bc«  Is 
th«  genarsl  histoiy  of  Xnsltnd.  Tht  RonuiB  of  tbe  fint  inruioB 
(65  B.a)  received  tbe  uomtnsl  mbmisfion  of  its  British  inhaUtut% 
the  Trinobantes,  who  slso  oeeaplsd  portions  of  wbst  are  nor 
MiddleMf,  Suffolk,  Hertfordshire  and  Otsilirfdgs^  V*  hats  as> 
tBiemttic  erideoco  ol  ao  IneoBudenble  Hriaattion  unoog  this  triU 
in  tha  foUowixig  generation :  Cnnobelin  or  Cymlieliiie  la  well  ksovB 
fiom  bla  coins,  sod  his  sou  Csractacoa  Is  tbo  great  hero  of  tbi 
nationd  defence  against  the  sseoad  Romaa  invnalon.  nndefenc^ 
as  is  weU-known,  was  futtis :  GamnlodaBan,  ths  Ttieobantfaa 
capital,  WW  captured  ;  and  AdIos  PUatim  made  it  tbo  sett  of  a 
magniecsnt  temple  to  tba  honour  of  Clittdliu  the  emperor.  Dai* 
ing  the  great  Botdlcean  rebellion,  the  Roniaas  were  djlra  fhO 
their  poat  with  terrible  sUngbter,  bnt  they  sooi  recovered  tbor 
ground  and  rapidly  colooired  tbe  conntiy.  How  tborsugUy  tb«]r 
took  toot  can  M  read  to  llile  day  in  tbe  retiea  thtj  bare 
When  the  Sazona  from  over  the  ee*  b^an  to  make  raida  oa  tM 
decadent  colon  j,  Esaex  formed  part  of  uie  doqain  of  tbo  count « 
the  Saxon  Shore ;  and  not  long  ?ft#Wn#^H3t»:  *V  »^ 
fotrca  it  was  occupied  br  iB^  bUMWlulMltkMill  besi^tbe 
JMut  Seazs  or  last  Sazona   Their  separate  djMsty  «mt£ansd  tOl 
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•bosk  8Stf  -whtm  ihtf  mn  limnipamted  with  Uw  tUng  power  of 
VflHn,  which  wu  AmtiatA  to  widen  into  EagUad.  By  the  petes 
el  Vsdioon,  Enez  wu  r«c<^iffid  by  Alfred  u  part  of  the  I^inish 
teuitoit  of  Gnthrtun,  tmt  tlw  D»nee  wen  enelled  by  Alfred's  Mn, 
EdWBtd  the  Elder.  They  hare  probably  left  a  few  tnoea  of  their 
pmenM  in  aoch  namaa  ae  Dtnbtuy  ud  Daiw-faoi« ;  bat  there  ia 
audlv  a  fry  to  be  met  with  among  the  nameroua  Saxon  fords, 
maldt,  hatnt,  thont,  burj/t,  and  tn^i;  The  fntile  attempt 
Mellitaa  left  the  Chriatianization  of  the  Eaat  Saxons  to  Cedd,  who 
ia  miA  to  have  fonned  chnrahea  at  Til  bury  and  Ithano^aatre  in  the 
kttor  part  at  iiu  7Ui  oentnry.  In  Ml  a  great  battle  was  fought 
at  Halaon  uainit  tlw  Danu,  made  memorable  for  erer  to  English- 
mea  Vf  a  Saxon  song  whi<^  celebratea  the  Taloor  of  Brihtnoth 
andhispaen  ;  and  it  waaprobabl;r*t  Aahingtonon  the  Crouch  that 
in  X9K  Onot  and  MbhumI  Imuidt  mst  in  what  the  early  ehronl- 
elen  oaD  the  battle  of  AMandnn.  In  1045  Eaeex  waa  part  of  the 
earldom  of  Harold,  ^e  lamOy  of  Swene  of  Essex,  who  was  in 
posseaaion  of  a  large  part  of  the  cotmty  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
qoMt,  kept  iti  ground  for  Betfly  a  oentiuy.  A  new  earldom  created 
by  Staphen  waa  held  by  the  ICandOTUlea  till  1227,  pMsed  by  mar- 
nag*  to  ths  Bohans,  and  went  with  the  daoghtor  of  Hampluvy  de 
Bo!  inn  to  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  son  of  Edward  III.  Through  his 
daof^tw  it  passed  to  William  Bonrchier,  bnt  the  male  line  faUed 
ia  1640.  Tna  earldom  was  next  Assigned  to  Thomas  Cromwell  and 
WiUiam  Parr,  and  from  I67I  to  1446  it  was  held  by  the  hmily  of 
Demenx.  Two yearsafter  the  deathof  thelut  earl, whohadjoined 
the  Farliamentwy  party,  tho  city  of  Colchester  waa  beai^d  and 
captured  bj  the  Parliamentary  forces ;  and  throughont  the  struggle 
the  poo^e  of  Essex  were  mainly  on  the  popnlar  ame.  After  the  Kes- 
tontlon.  Arthur  Capel  was  created  Earl  of  Essex,  and  that  famUy 
ia  atm  in  possessuni  of  the  title.  Of  the  oelebritiss  of  Essex  it  is 
•olBcient  to  mention  Samuel  Pnrchas,  Joseph  Head,  John  Kay, 
JoMph  Strutt,  Philemon  Holland,  Dr  William  Gilbert,  Thonuu 
Tiissiii.  Francis  Qoarles,  Thomas  Gainsborough,  and  Diek  Torpiii, 

KKfftB'a  Jrtta  Mordea,  ^mmTI  BrUanittm  Part  i  mm  m$l.  and  0»e«p.  As- 
mf1m.ifa»  eimtraf£u*t,  UM  (edned  fat  UwCsvdcD  SMety  bj  8b  Hsur 
DK  UM,  from&s  olffasl  HI.  U  Um  NstmJs  of  WielmtT'*  HbnrT  at  Hst- 
XlcMwIlMUt,  MuTufSua,  ITS);  m—Tjiar,  aift.  tmi  Am4if.  S<u^ 
m*ek,  U  ■dWc*  u  mdd»d  a  ttarg*  tppmdix  eaUatatwa  Utt  not  km.  9f  Ok*  —a  ceart 
mt  eiMSlrf  mSmH  Bartrtdi,  hg  Saat.  Bgit,  8<t  ed^  LmdoB,  1TS3;  J  ranner, 
AWWT  V  (**  Am  ead  ^U>t  </  WaltMm,  ITSti  MatlumM  dslinoB,  T%t  JTM. 
amd  Jatif.  tf  fuu,.L«Bd.  ITW.-bswd  on  the  coUectlom  ol  Junes  Strans- 
■uu  of  Hsdlsl(li  (T.  Trmu.  of  Bitta  Ardk.  Bot^  toI.  U.)  ;  Horant,  BUI.  mud 
AtM^ytlm  amUp  gu4»,  London  1748;  Petsr  Mnilnua,  Kim  atdOmmltt* 
But.  «r  Btit  from  a  iait  Bnntf,  Im  m  Omiltman,  Cbelmtford,  t  toIi.,  ITTft- 
lTTX,toaAM,int;  Blebtrd  Oongb.  ^Ut  V'^m'^.  Lnul.  laos-lSW)  BiuInUi 
OfkOWM,  But.  tfE»*t»,  iHth  Biegr  Betie**  ^O*  mMl  Daiimg.  Md  lUmark. 
J&NsM,  LendOB,  part  L ,  1114;  Maeirtt«iu  tki'vagk  Bntx.  HHatr.  witkuu  Simdrtd 
!■■  eiii|i,Iiin1  lTaU.UU(  Thomas  Vil(ht,£W.«Hrf  Tmgrxt^  tf  Mmi, 
im ;  W.  H.  BtsA,  latthmrf  Blmiralti,  iM^Mtimgnjiast  bjf.±  CIsrke) 
W.  Barry.  ftM^tm  tframaut  <a  X«mw,  WU ;  A.  Sodblng,  Antiq.  9/  iht  Onmlf 
^jBni*.  IH*  i  WmUn  BUi«rUat  Omtlttrma  Dfrta«ni  «f  Bmu,  IM& 

«adM  eA,  IM;  JamM  Hsdfleld,  O^lliU  Arthittetm-*  af  Eua,  1B4S  udlUd; 
■tfclw.  Tmmit-tw9  tftkt  CfavwIkM  tfEMB  vtkUtaaraltf  dttcrOtl.  UnuL  IMt 
Dale.  Jam/*  ^dMukalt,  UM;  Dafids,  Moutmformaf  to  Aw  im  IMO-ISM. 
Lwd.  lasS;  CMtiilisll-ltoh,  fVmrfaHM  ^  DomttSai  Boot  M  B—s,  ISdS; 
Mrnnf*.  Bmtb»tt/erMiM^»tgUt,*t..inOi  MMLUTSi  B.  S. CUrta, "  Ae 
LabMom  of  Emi,''  In  /.  4^  AoHif.  See.  ^  Lonian,  I8T0;  W.  Falln,  BHfor4 
mtd  m  Mt^MMrAood,  jwt  mul  pr*tmt, )  roll.,  ISTl-Si  W.  J.  S«oti  Zhmrnim 
rtr*^  AmHimUUi,lST3:  J.  Q.  Vtxton,  n»  TuidHitt  Bmdrtd  i»  tUt  Ma  limt, 
Ufr;  and  tb«  H—<frt«M  o/tht  But*  ArtK  St.  fromtbsreJ  ISH.  An  b»- 
csMtef  vHleas  MA  eoUeetlon*  ooansetod  wUk  lb*  cDoatT  Is  gtrtn  H.  W. 
KtaC  la  tcL  U.  of  tiM  Tiwactiomt,  1861.  (C.  P.  W  } 

igyFX,  Waltbb  Dbtbbiux,  nasi  Eabz.  of  (ISIO- 
1576),  in  the  Derereox  line,  tlte  eldest  son  of  BAx  Bidiaid 
DeTKBOz,  was  bom  in  1540.  He  succeeded  his  grand- 
father as  Viscount  Hereford  in  1568,  and  in  1561  or  1662 
he  manied  Lattice,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys.  In 
1569  he  aerred  as  high  marahall  of  the  field  under  tlu  earl 
of  Warwick  and  Lead  Clinton,  and  materially  assisted  them 
in  aoppreasing  the  northern  inaarredion.  For  his  'zeal  in 
the  aarricv  <tf  tiis  queen  on  thia  and  other  oecaaicais,  he  in 
1573  leoaired  the  garter  and  was  created  Earl  of  Ewex,  a 
title  n^di  formerlT  belonged  to  his  f amilj  through  marriage 
with  the  Mapdermes.  His  hououn  had  bMu.meritttd 
IBoie  hj  good  intentions  than  by  actual  achieTemente^  and 
eagier  to  give  proof  of  "  his  good  devotion  to  employ  himself 
in  the  aerrice  her  Uqeety,"  he  offered  on  certain  condi- 
tioDs  to  stftdoe  and  colonise,  at  his  own  expense,  a  portion 
al  the  Irish  prorinoe  of  Ulster,  at  that  time  completely  under 
the  dominion  of  rebel  chiefs.  His  offer,  with  certain  modi- 
fications,  waa  acoepted,  and  he  sett  sail  for  Ireland  in 
A.tgust  1573,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  earls,  knights, 
■mi  geotiemen,  and  with  a  force  of  about  1200  men.  The 
^ifTT'^g  of  his  enterprise  was  inantpicious,  for  00  account 
of  a  atona  whidt  dispeiaafl  his  fleet  and  drove  some  of 
Ui  naaala  m  far  aa  C^n-k  and  the  Isle  of  Ifan,  his-forces 


did  not  all  reach  the  place  of  rendazrons  tOl  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  he  was  compelled  to  entrench  himself  at 
Belfast  for  the  wioter.  Here,  by  aiekness,  &mine,  and 
desertions,  his  troops  were  diminished  to  ?:tUe  more  than 
200  meui  and  he  almost  determined  to  abandon  his 
undertaking ;  but  recaiTing  in  the  spring  a  reinf  orcementv 
he  compelled  the  submission  of  Sir  Brian  HacFhalim, 
massacred  l^atiatagem  300  of  th«  (^Keib,  taking  Sir 
Brian  O'Neal  prisoner,  and  induced  tha  aari  ol  Dasaond  l» 
aurrender  himself  to  tiw  depu^  EltiwiUiam.  Etinbeth, 
however,  instigated  most  probaUy  by  Leicester,  after 
encouraging  Eaaex  to  pr«pa(e  to  invade  Trilogh  Lenogh, 
suddenly  oonunaiided  Urn  to  "Imak  off  hia  enterprise^ 
bnt  aa  she  left  him  a  eartain  disoiettonaiy  power,  he  toolc 
advaoti^  of  it  to  deieat  IMk^^  Lenoi^  chaa^  Antrim, 
and  massacre  seveial  .hundreds  of  petscma,  chiefly  women 
and  ehildten,  discovared  hiding  in  the  eavea  U  BaUtlin. 
He  retamod  to  England  in  tiie  end  of  1675,  xeiolTeff  "to 
live  henceforth  an  vatronUed  Ufa but  he  waa  ultimately 
petanaded  to  aeoept  the  offlw  ui  the  qnem  to  make  hin 
earl  marshal  of  Irehnd.  He  anivad  is  Dnhtin  in 
September  1576,  and  three  weaka  afternrda  died  U 
dysentety.  Hum  were  toBpuiim  that  he  had  been 
poiacned  Leicester,  who  shortly  after  hia  death  manied 
his  widow,  bat  theae  wore  not  eonfirmed  1^  the  poal 
morUm  crtmination.  The  endeavours  of  Essex  to  better 
the  condition  of  Inhnd  w«n^  it  must  be  admitted,  n 
dismal  failnce;  and  Hia  masaaerea  of  the  OVeala  and  at 
the  Scota  oi  Baddin  leave  a  somewhat  dark  stain  on  his 
repntation.  But  in  judging  <4  Ida  ebhienmenta,  it  nuat 
be  remembered  that  the  problem  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  aolve  was  en^onally  difBea^  that  hia  own 
enwgatie  tfBEnta  were  oonstantly  thwarted  hy  the  Jeakmsy 
of  Fitawflliam  and  the  TadUationa  Eliaabeth,  and  that 
he  died  before  hiaaUlitiea  could  be  aoffleiently  teatad; 
and  in  aatiraating  hie  eharaeter  we  mnat  aet  over  agaiuat 
hia  acta  d  enelfy,  which  tte  o|nnion  of  tiie  time  aftpmved, 
hia  heneafy  and  nprightnnaai  and  the  noble  generou^  with 
whidi  he  devoted  hia  li^  and  foitana  to  ua  peifonnanco 
of  a  thuiUeaa  taaL 

Bee  Uca  tf  Of  Tkmnm  Arli  tf  Mmm^  liy  tiis  HoBOontbla 
Walter  BoodUsr  Dmmu  (U6S),  and  Aood/a  BUiar^  tfMn§- 

loMit  ToL  X. 

ESSEX,  BoKiRi  Drtxbxux,  Saooiro  Eabi  or  (1567- 
1601),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Nethtrwood, 
Httefordshirc^  November  10,  1567.  He  altered  tho 
university  of  Cambridge  in  1577,  and  graduated  in  1581. 
J9e  appeared  at  court  m  15^  In  1585  he  acoompasied 
the  earl  of  Leicester  on  an  expedition  to  Holland,  and 
greatly  diatingoished  himself  at,  the  batUe  of  Znljdien, 
1587  he  waa  appoiut«id  master  of  the  horse,  and  in  the 
foUowing  year  was  made  general  of  the  horse,  and  installed 
knight  of  the  garter  On  the  death  of  Leicester  he  sno- 
ceeded  him  as  chief  favourite  of  the  queen,  a  poeUiott 
which  injuriously  affected  his  whole  iMbaequent  life^  and 
ultimately  resulted  in  hia  ruin.  While  Elinbetii  waa 
api»oaching  the  mature  age  of  six^,  Essex  was  scarcely 
twen^one.  Though  well  aware  of  the  advantagsa  of  his 
position,  and  somewhat  vain  of  the  queen'a  favour,  his 
constant  attendance  on  her  at  court  waa  irksome  to  him 
beyond  all  endurance ;  and  when  he  could  not  make  hia 
eocape  to  the  scenes  of  foreign  adventure  after  which  hf 
lon^d,  he  varied  the  monotony  <^  his  life  at  ooort  by 
intrigues  with  the  maids  of  honour.  In  1680,  without  the 
queen's  consent,  he  joined  the  expedition  of  .Drake  and 
Norreys  against  Portugal,  but  on  the  4th  June  was  com- 
pelled to  obey  a  letter  enjoining  him  at  hia-"  uttermoat 
peril"  to  ratnra  immediately.  Soon  after  his  return 
occurred  hia  &mous  duel  with  Sir  Charles  Bleout,  ^val 
bvoniite  of  the  queen,  in  whidi  the  eari  waa  disaniied  an4 
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.«ligkUy-  wounded  in  the  thigh.  In  1690  Eawz  muried 
the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  bat  in  dread  of  the  queen's 
Anger  he  the  marriage  secret  ps.long  as  possible. 
When  it  was  necessaty  to  avow  it,  her  rage  at  first  knew 
no  boDods,  bat  as  the  earl  did  "  nse  it  wiUi  good  temper," 
And  "  for  her  m^esty's  better  satisfaotion  was  pleased  that 
.my  lady  should  lire  retired  in  her  mother's  house,"  he  soon 
«ame  to  be  "in  rery  good  farour."  In  1591  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  force  auxiliary  to  one 
.formerly  sent  to  assist  Henry  IV.  of  France  against  the 
Spaniards ;  but  after  a  fniitlsBS  campaign  he  was  finally 
.xecalled  from  the  oonunand  in  January  1592.  For  some 
-yean  after  ^bh,  most  of  his  time  was  spent  at  conrt*  where 
se  held  a  position  of  unexampled  inflaence,  both  on  account 
«f  the  favour  of  the  queen,  and  from  Ms  own  personal 
popularity.  In  1696  lu  was,  after  a,  great  many  "  changes 
of  humour'  on  the  queen's  part,  appointed  along  with 
Lor^  Chailes  Howard  to  the  commend  of  an  expedition, 
-whidi  was  sneoessful  in  defeating  the  Spani^  fleet, 
■capturing  and  pillaging  Cadix^  and  destroying  63  merchant 
THsela  It  would  seem  to  have  been  shortly  after  this 
exploit  tiiat  the  begiunings  <tf  a  change  in  the  feelings  of 
the  ineen  towards  him  came  iuto  ezistencft  On  his  return 
ahe  diided  him  that  he  had  not  followed  up  hii  tuccesses, 
and  though  she  professed  great  pleasure  at  again  seising 
liim  in  safety,  and  was  ultimately  satisfied  that  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  expedition  was  contrary  to  his  advice 
and  remonstrances,  she  forbade  him  to  publish  anything- 
in  jostification  of  his  conduct.  She  doubtless  was 
offended  at  his  growing  tendency  to  assert  his  inde- 
pendence, and  jealous  of  his  increasing  popularity  with 
the  people;  but  it  is  also  probable  that  her  strange 
infatuation  regarding  her  own  charms,  great  as  it  was, 
scarcely  prevented  her  from  suspecting  eiuier  titat  his  pro- 
fessed attachment  had  all  along  becoi  somewhat  alloyed 
with  considerations  of  personal  interest,  or  that  at  lesst  it 
was  now  be^ning  to  cooL  Francis  Bacon,  at  that  time 
his  most  intimate  friend,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
tlueaiaied  rupture  by  writing  him  a  long  letter  of  advice ; 
and  although  persoverance  in  a  long  oourse  of  fugned 
Action  was  toi  Essex  impossible,  he  for  some  time  attended 
pretty  closely  to  the  hints  of  his  mentor,  so  that  the  queen 
"  used  him  most  graciously."  In  1697  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  ot^dnaDce,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
obtained  command  of  an  expedition  agunst  Spain.  Be 
gained  some  trifling  successes,  but  as  the  Plate  fleet 
«soaped  hiju  he  failed  of  his  main  purpose ;  and  when  on 
his  return  queen  met  him  with  the  usual  reproaches, 
he  retired  'to  ^is  home  at  Wanstead.  1^  was  not  what 
Elisabeth  deeired,  and  although  she  about  this  time  con- 
ferred CO  Lord  Howard  the  earldom  of  Nottingham  for 
■ervioes  at  Oadi^  the  main  merit  of  which  was  justly 
claimed  by  Essex,  she  intimately  held  out  to  the  lattw  the 
olira  branch  of  peace,  and  -ocmdeeomded  to  soothe  his 
wounded  honour  by  creating  him  earl  manbal  of  England. 
That  nevarthelaas  the  irrit^ed  feelings  neither  of  Essex 
nor  <d  the  queui  were  completely  healed  was  manifested 
shortly  afterwards  in  a  manner  whieh  set  propriety  com- 
pletely at  deflanoa  In  a  discussion  on  the  appointment 
of  » lord  deputy  to  Ireland,  Essex,  on  account  of  some 
tauDting  words  of  Elisabeth,  turned  his  back  upon  her  with 
*  gesture  indicative  not  only  of  anger  but  of  contempt,  and 
whan  she,  unable  to  control  her  indignation,  slapped  him 
,im  the  face^  he  left  her  presence  swearing  that  such  an 
insult  he  would  not  have  oidured  even  from  Henry  Yllt 
In  1599,  whib  Ulster  was  in  rebellion,  the  office  of  lord 
deputy  WBS  conferred  on  Fmst,  but  whether  at  his  own 
express  wish,  or  raly  after  he  was  peisuaded  against  his 
will  to  accept  it,  has  been  disputed.  This  point  has  an 
jinport^t  bearing  on  the  further  question  of  the  origin 


of  Essex's  treacherous  desi^^  His  eampugn  wss  ss 
unsuccessful  one^  and  by  acting  in  various  ways  in  wpou- 
tion  to  the  commands  of  the  queen  and  the  conneu,  sad 
suddenly  leaving  the  post  of  duty  with  the  oljeet  of 
privately  vindicating  himeelf  before  the  queen,  he  laid 
himself  open  to  dirges  mtyn  serious  than  that  of  mera 
incompetency.  For  tiiese  misdemeanours  ho  wss  derived 
of  all  his  high  offices,  and  ordered  (o  live  a  prisoner  in  hb 
own  house  during  the  queen's  Measure.  CSiiefly  thnmglt 
the  intercesuon  of  Bacon  his  liber^  was  shortly  aftsrwsrdi 
restored  to  him,  but  he  was  ordered  not  to  return  to  cooit 
For  some  time  he  hoped  iia  an  improrement  in  his  pra- 
pects,  but  when  he  was  retfosed  the  renews!  of  his  patest 
for  sweet  wines,  hope  was  succeeded  by  despur,  and  half 
maddened  by  wounded  vanity,  he  miOde  an  attempt  to 
incite  a  revolution  in  hk  behalf  pending  thestreeti 
of  London  with  300  xrtainers,  and  ^ontin^  "  For  tka 
queen  t  a  plot  is  laid  for  my  life  I  *  These  proeesdiogi 
awakened,  however,  scaioefy  any  other  feelings  than  miU 
perplexity  and  wonder;  and  finding  that  hope  of  siuit- 
anca  from  the  dtisens  wss  vain,  he  tetumed  to  Ewx 
House,  where  after  defending  himialf  for  •  short  time  U 
surrendered.  After  a  trial — in  which  Bacon,  who  proN- 
cuted,  delivered  a  speech  against  his  quonelam  friend  and 
benefactor,  the  Inttemess  of  whidi  was  quite  unneoeaut7 
to  secure  a  conrictioa  entailing  at  least  very  ssrere  poiiitb- 
ment — he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  notwithstimdiiig 
many  alterations  in  Elizabeth's  mood,  th»  seutance  yh 
cvried  out  2l8t  February  1601. 

Essex  was  in  person  tall  and  well  propotticmed,  vid  1 
countenance  which,  though  not  stricUy  handsome,  possMied, 
on  account  of  its  bold,  dieerfnl,  and  amiable  expresnon,  > 
wonderful  power  of  fascination.  His  carriage  wss  not  jetj 
graceful,  but  his  manners  ara  said  to  have  been  **  conrtlf, 
grave,  and  exceedingly  comely."  He  was  brave,  ckiv^ 
roos,  impulsive)  imperious  sometimes  with  his  equsls,  bot 
generous  to  all  his  dependants  and  incapable  of  lemt 
malice ;  and  these  virtues,  which  were  innate  and  whidi 
remained  with  him  to  the  last,  must  be  regarded  sa  soow' 
what  oounterbalandn^  in  our  estimation  of  him,  the  folli« 
and  vices  created  by  temptations  which  were  exceptioaall; 
strong,  and  which  obtuned  additional  power  from  the  tisw 
and  manner  of  Ihur  occurrenoe.  He  was  one  of  the  moil 
learned  noblemen  of  his  time,  and  his  abilities  were  eos- 
siderable  and  many-sided,  but  a  fatal  want  of  predenei 
and  self-government  made  him  almost  the  necteary  victim 
of  ^e  difficult  porition  in  which  from  hii  eariy  manhood 
he  had  been  phtced,  partiy  by  dnnunstutce^  and  puti; 
by  his  own  pardonaUe  vanity. 

OuDden'a  LiA  ^  SHxAdK  :  Stent  Eiilory      Q%ue*  iiirniA 
and th» Marl 0/  Saa^  bys  "Patson  of  QaKli^," peb.  »t  CUofW 
end  afterwards  at  Lnidea;  Dswm^  Xfes^  til*  Arbfr 
Sm»!  and  Bam  and  Emta,  byUwin  E.  Abbots  D.D.,  1^. 
8m  alao  the  artidD  B400X.  (T.  J.  H.) 

ESSEX,  RoBKBT  Dbvesbitx,  Thiu)  EjlRL  or  (1691- 
1646),  the  son  of  the  preceding  wss  bom  in  1591.  Bi 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  James  L  in  Loudon,  Essex  wai 
placed  about  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  a  sharer  both  in  hii 
studies  and  amusements.    At  the  early  age  <rf  fifteen  be  ! 
was  married  to  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  eari  j 
Suffolk,  but  on  account  of  the  letter's  ccmnexiou  wiA  ! 
Rochester  (afterwards  earl  of  Somerset),  the  marriage  wa 
annulled  in  1613.    A  second  marriage  which  he  contracted 
in  1629  or  1630  vrith  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  WiUiaiB 
Faulet,  also  ended  unhappily.    From  1630  to  16M  k 
served  in  the  wars  of  the  Pslatinate,  and  inl636  ha  wss  vks- 
admiral  of  a  fleet  which  made  an  noauccflalM  attaqpt  ts 
capture  Cadis.   In  1639  he  was  liediedmMM^  ^ 
army  sent  by  Charles  agunst  the  Scotch  C»THiaiitsrs ;  bat 
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on  wconnt  of  tlw  irmohitum  of  tlw  lung  no  iMtile  ooonired, 
and  the  army  wu  diabuidedattlwendof  the  year.  Emmx 
va>  diidlarged  "  vithont  ordtnaty  oenmony,"  and  refueed 
an  oSoe  which  at  tiliat  time  fell  vacant,  "  bH  vhich,"  uya 
Oanndon,  **  wrought  very  madi  upon  his  rongh,  proud 
Mtar^  and  made  him  eusceptible  of  aome  impre«ions 
afterwiida  which  otherwise  would  not  have  found  mch 
«uy  a^nisnon."  E^ving'  taken  the  tide  <d  the  Pailiament 
•gtuut  CbarleSf  he  was,  tm  die  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
ia  1642,  appointed  to  the  command  ol  tiie  Pattiamentary 
army.  AA  the  battle  of  EdgehiU  he  remained  master  of 
the  SMf  and  in  1643  he  captured  Reading,  and  relieved 
Qbaeerttt ;  but  in  the  campaign  of  the  following  year,  on 
looount  of  hii  hesitation  to  fight  against  the  king  in  person, 
nearly  his  whole  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  Oiarles. 
Ja  1645,  OR  the  passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
proTiding  (hat  no  member  of  parliament  should  hold  a 
poUic  office  he  rengned  his  oommisston  ;  but  on  account* 
of  his  past  services  his  annuity  of  10,000  was  continued 
to  him  for  lifei  He  died  4th  September  1616,  of  a  fevw 
brought  an  over-exertiou  in  a  stag-hunt  in  Windsor 
Forest 

lift  ^  Rdbtri  £arJ  a  £uim.  by  Sobwt  Codriagton,  l&A., 

K'atod  IB  Mart.  Mite.;  CUrendon'a  BiiUiy  <^  Pu  MmliiM:  and 
vneiuc,  Lisa  of  At  EarU  of  Ktatz. 

ES3LTNGEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberj^  otrole  of  the 
yeekar,  is  eituated  on  the  river  of  the  some  name,  and  on 

railway  from  Stuttgart  to  Ulm,  9  miles  N.E.  of  Stuttgart. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walla,  and  has  five  snbarbs,  one  of 
which  is  on  an  island  in  the  river.  On  a  commandiog 
height  above  the  town  stands  an  old  castle.  The  church 
(tf  our  lady  is  a  fine  Qothio  edifice,  built  in  the  middle  of 
tiie  15th  century,  and  has  a  beautifully  sonlptored  doorway 
and  a  tower  230  feet  high.  The  ehnrch  of  St  Dionysins 
dates  from  the  1 1th  century,  and  possesses  a  fine  screen  and 
ciboriom  of  1486.  The  town  hall  ia  a  handsome  building. 
EuUngen  has  a  richly  endowed  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  normal  and  other  schools ;  and  near  the  town  there 
is  a  hydropathio  establishment  for  the  relief  d  the  insane. 
Tha  manniaetura  include  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  hard- 
wai*,  and  machineiy.  Esslingen  was  founded  about  the 
Sth  century,  became  a  free  imperial  city  in  1209,.  and  in 
1601  was  annexed  to  WQrtemberg.  The  population  in 
1875  was  19,602. 

ESTAINa,  Ca&SLKs  Hsctor,  Coktb  (1729-1794), 
a  Frendi  admiral,  was  bom  at  Uie  ehateau  of  Kuvel, 
Aurergne,  in  1729.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  colonel  of 
infantry,  and  in  1757  he  accompanied  Count  de  lAlly  to 
the  East  Indies,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  In 
1759  he  was  made  prisoner  at  the  siege  at  Madras,  but  was 
rt  leased  on  parole.  Before  the  ratification  of  his  exchange 
be  obtained  command  of  some  vessels,  and  conducted 
vaiiona  naval  attacks  against  the  English  ;  and  having,  on 
his  return  to  Franca  in  1760,  fallen  ao  sntally  into  their 
bsods,  he  was,  on  Uie  ground  of  having,  broken  his  parole, 
thrown  into  prison  at  Portsmonth,  but  as  the  charge  ooold 
not  be  properly  sabstantisted  he  was  soon  afterwards 
roieased.  In  1763  ha  waa  named  lientenant-geoeral  in  the 
osvy,  and  in  1777  vice-admiral;  and  in  1778  he  obtained 
the  command  of  a  fleet  intended  to  assist  the  United 
States  against  Great  Britain.  In  concert  with  the 
American  generals,  he  planned  on  attack  on  Newport, 
preparatory  to  which  he  compelled  the  British  to  destroy 
soma  war  vessels  that  were  in  the  harbour ;  but  before  the 
concerted  attack  oould  take  plac^  be  put  to  sea  against 
the  English  fleet,  under  Lord  Howe,  when  owing  to  a 
vident  storm,  which  arose  suddenly  and  compelled  the  two 
fleets  to  aepflirate  before  engaging  in  battle,  many  of  his 
vmala  ware  so  shattered  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  pot 
into  Boatou  foe  jepaiia.    He  then  sailed  to  the  "West  lumes 
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where  he  captured  St  Vincent  and  Gienadt,  and  compelled 
the  English  fleet  to  take  refuge  in  this  harbour  of  ^ 
Christopher.  Despairing  of  the  English  leaving  their  place 
of  refuge  he  eet  sail  to  attack  Savannah,  but  all  hie 
attempts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Americans,  against  the 
town  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  retire.  Heretutned  to  France  in  1780.  He 
was  in  oommand  of  the  combined  fleet  before  Cadii  when 
the  peace  was  signed  in  1783  j  but  from  that  time  hie 
chief  attention  was  devoted  to  politics.  In'  1787  he  wae 
elected  to  the  asoembly  of  the  notables;  u  1789  he  waa 
appmnted  commandant  of  the  national  guard;  and  in 
1792  he  was  cfaoeen  admiral  by  the  national  assembly. 
Though  in  &voar  of  national  reform  ha  continued  to 
cheriidk  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  royal  family, 
and  on  the  trial  of  Uarie  Antoinette  in  1793  bore  testi- 
mony in  her  favour.  On  this  account,  and  because  of  cer- 
tain friendly  letters  whidi  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
qneen,  he  was  himself  brought  to  trial,  and  waa  executed 
April  28,  1794., 

ESTATE  in  English  law,  has  many  meanings,  the 
common  element  of  which  ia  property.  A  nan'i  entirtt 
bdoni^ngs  oonstitute  his  estate :  so  much  of  it  ae  oonsista 
of  land  and  certain  other  interests  associated  therewith  is 
his  Rial  Ebtats;  tlw  rest  is  his  Pibsonu.  Estate.  The 
legal  incidents  which  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  may 
be  ascertained  by  reference  to  these  heodmgs.  The  word  i* 
more  particularly  applied  to  interests  in  land,  and  in  popu- 
lar and  general  use  an  estate  mean^the  land  itself.  The 
strict  technical  meaning  of  an  estate  is  an  interest  in  lands, 
and  this  conception  lias  at  the  root  of  the  English  theory 
of  property  in  land.  "  The  first  thing  that  the  student  hae 
to  do,"  says  Mr  Joshua  Williams  {Law  of  Real  Property,  p. 
17),  *'  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  ibsolate  ownerstupb  Such 
an  idea  is  quite  unknown  to  the  Eogltafa  law.  Ko  man  is 
in  law  the  absolute  owner  of  land&  He  can  only  hold^n 
estate  in  them."  Thus  he  may  hold  an  estate  in  fee  simple, 
which  is  the  largest  estate  a  man  can  hold  in  English  law, 
and  cornea  close  to  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership,  re- 
pudiated by  Mr  WiUioms ;  or  he  may  hold  on'  estate  tail, 
in  which  the  land  is  limited  to  himseU  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body ;  or  he  may  hold  an  estate  for  life,  which  lasts  just  so 
long  as  the  life  in  question  lasts.  In  all  tfaeae  eases  the 
notion  of  tenure,  of  holding  by  a  tenant  from  a  lord,  pre- 
vails.  The  last  lord  of  all  from  whom  all  land  is  nltimately 
held  Is  the  king.  Persons  holding  directly  from'  the  king 
and  granting  to  others  are  the  king's  tenants  in  eapiU,  and 
are  the  mesne  lords  of  their  tenanto.  Even  in  the  case  of 
a  fee  simple  estate,  which  a  man  can  alienate  as  he  pleases 
during  his  life  or  by  his  will,  and  which  goes  to  his  heirs 
if  be  does  not  alienate  it^  the  reversionary  right  of  the  lord 
stiU  remains,  and  may  actually  come  into  operation  in  the 
cose  of  an  Eschkat  {q.v,)>  For  the  special  charaoteristioe 
of  different  estates  or  land,  see  Bbal  Estate. 

ESTATES  OF  THE  REALM.  The  proper  meanmg  of 
this  phrase,  as  applied  to  the  English  conatttutton,  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  dispute.  Of  its  original  meaning  there 
can  be  no  doubt  It  indicated  a  division  of  society  into 
classes  or  orders,  and  in  England  these  orders  were  the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons.  T^ie  same  kind  of 
division  is  found  in  Continental  states.  In  England  there 
are,  as  Professor  Stubbs  has  pointed  out  (CaasiUudonat 
Sistorjf  of  England,  vol  iL  p.  189),  indicatiena  of  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  other  oiders  of  men  to  assume  the 
character  of  estates.  For  example,  the  king  used  to  treat 
with  the  merchoDts  for  grants  of  money  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  from  the  general  body  of  merchants  throughout  the 
country.  In  this  seme  the  lawyers  may  be  '^clto  have  been  • 
at  one  time  an  incipient  estate  of  the  realm.  Tfae  org^n-  ' 
ti«t  of  FurliamaDt  cheeked  all  mch  tendcucio^  and  ti 
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tecaniol  **  three  eitatei "  wen  thon  we  have  meattoml 
la  dte  l^iae  td  time  the  nigmal  meauiag  of  th*  phnie  hu 
been  gndtuUj  loet  light  ot  The  elergy  have  CMied  to  be 
a  eeperate  or^er  eo  far  ee  the  political  (^fuiiiatioB  ot  the 
ootiDtiy  ia  eoDoemed,  The  "  Uuee  eetatee  "  came  to  be 
identified  with  the  three  great  dirisions  of  the  le^sIatiTe 
anthoiitr,— kings,  ^rd^  and  eommone.  The  pfanie  aeeau 
•o  have  been  used  in  thia  aenae  in  tiu  leign  of  Henrj  IV., 
aad  &EUm  saji  it  waa  a  eorrent  doctrine  among  the  posn- 
lar  lawmen  of  the  1 7th  centar/.  Aeewdiag  to  another 
▼iew,  the  three  eitatea  of  the  realm  wrae  "the  Iwda  apiritnal, 
the  loida  temporal,  and  the  eomnona."   (Sea  p.  314  of  tiie 

''"eST^  the  andent  Atttit,  m  taM  et  LviUidj,  in  the 
delegation  of  Fadn^  and  18  milee  S.&.W.  of  the  Mm  <I 
that  name,  is  beau^nlly  sitoated  at  Ae  sonthem  extremity 
of  the  Eaganean  hillii  on  the  canal  ot  Honsdieei  It  hae  a 
fWf  antique  and  ptetnresqne  ^^earance;  its  booses  an 
Dustlj  ^  medisral  date ;  and  it  posaeaees  awne  ancient 
,bttilduiga  of  considerable  interest.  Chief  <ii  these  is  .the 
Soeea  or  castl^  a  doiqon  tower  with  embnenna  and 
bftttlMneuts  oceup^ng  ^e  site  of  the  original  fi^treaa  of 
Este.  The  ehoreb  of  San  Uartino  is  of  great  utiqmtjr, 
and  has  a  leaning  BoDunesqne  eamnuiile.  The  Interior 
of  the  chnrch  has  been  modernized.  £ete  also  poeeessee  a 
belfry  tower  oootainiog  a  dock  made  bj  the  celebrated 
Pondi.  The  chief  mannfaotures  of  the  town  aresilk-twis^ 
hats,  earthenware^  mudica,  and  eal^wtre.  Este^  nnder  the 
name  of  AtestCi  existM  as  earij  as  136  B.a  In  453  it 
was  destroyed  by  Attila;  and  afterwards  it  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Lombards  within  a  nanrowM-  ftraa.  The  population 
in  1871  waa  6743. 

ESTE,  oae  of  the  oldest  princely  bouses  of  Italy.  l%etr 
genealogy,  according  to  Unratoii,  can  be  traced  ba(^  to  the 
tmall  princes  who  goremed  Tuscany  under  the  Carlo- 
ringians,  ud  who  some  time  afterwards  reoeired  certain 
districts  or  counties  from  th«m  in  fief.  They  are  in  all 
probability  of  Longobard  origio,  but  there  ia  iw  aatbentio 
record  of  their  succession  reaching  farther  back  than  to  the 
raarqnis  Adalbert  who  died  about  917.  They  wen  cidled 
Este  after  the  town  of  that  name,  and  the  title  marquis  of 
Este  iras  first  borne  by  Alvbrt  Azzo  II^  who  married 
Kunitsa  or  Knaigonda,  sister  of  Welph  or  Guelpb  in., 
dnke  of  Carinthia,  Wetpb  died  without  issue,  and  the 
eldest  son  (tf  Knnitsa,  Welph  IV.,,Bueceeded  to  his  inheri- 
tance, and  marrying  a  daughter  of  Otho  XL,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  was  created  dnke  of  Bavaria,  on  Otbo's  death 
without  male  saccessioa,  in  1071.  Through  him  the  house 
of  Este  thus  became  connected  with  the  princely  houses  of 
Brunswick  and  Hanover,  from  vliioh  are  descended  the 
Bovereigns  of  England.  The  Italian  title  and  estates  were 
inherited  by  Fulco  I.  (106(^n35X  son  of  Albert  Arro 
IL  by  bis  second  marriage  to  Oariseoda,  countess  of  Maine, 
in  France,  Hugo,  the  second  son  by  this  marriage,  in- 
herited his  mothei^s  property  in  France,  but  as  he  died 
without  isaue,  it  ultimately  came  into  the  poBsessioo  of 
Fulco  and  his  successors.  Daring  the  I2tb,  13tb,  and  14th 
ceuturies,  the  history  of  the  Estensi  is  interwoven  with  tbat 
of  the  other  princely  housee  of  northern  Italy,  of  the 
stniggW  for  supremacy  between  pope  and  emperor,  of , the 
contests  between  rival  cities,  and  even  of  the  factions  into 
which  individual  eitiea  were  sometimes  divided.  From 
the  rivalry  between  the  German  Welphs  and  Weiblnngen 
the  names  Gnelfs  and  Ghibelines  came  to  be  used  to 
designate  the  two  great  rival  Italian  partiesj  and,  as  the 
head  of  the  Gaelf  party,  the  Estensi  received  at  diETerent 
periods  the  sovereignties  of  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio. 
They  distingu^hed  themselves  also  as  the  patrons  of  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  and  had  intimate  rations  with 
Ariosto  and  Tasaa 


Obdsbo  1,  Bon  of  Vnko  L,  entered  into  a  league  tgainBt 
Frederick  Baiharoasa,  and  waa  comprdwiid«l ,  in  ths 
Tenatian  tnaty  of  1177  by  which  mnnicipal  po^h^aB  were 
hutitated.  He  waa  eleotedpodestB  of  Fadna  u  1182;  and 
in  1184  Frederick  named  him  marquia  ot  UiIbb  aod 
Qenda,  a  dignity  somewhat  aimilar  to  tut  (tf  impacial  vicar. 
By  eanying  off  UaRbesdla,  hdreaa  ot  the  Adelardi  family 
of  Femra,  and  marrying  her  to  hie  aon  Ano  V.,  Iw  ob- 
tained for  his  family  a  predominant  infiuence  in  that 
alao,  but  kindled  a  strife  with  the  family  ot  Twdlo  whicb 
.continued  to  rage  for  two  centuriea.  OUuo  L  died  abest 
1190 ;  and  Azao  V.  died  about  eleTaB  yean  liUer  and  «■ 
Bocoeeded  by  Azzo  VL  (1170-1313),  whobecnne  lhahcad 
of  the  OneU  part/.  During  the  whole  lifetime  of  Aim 
YL  a  civil  war  raged  alnmat  unintMmptedly  in  dm  streati 
af  each  party,  it  ia  said,  bung  ten  timea  drivaa 

from  ti»  tUtfL  .ham  died  in  November  1213,  and  wu 
Bwoeeaded  by  AuNyvBasmrs  who  in  1313  con  eluded  a 
treaty  with  Salinguerra  Torrihk  hgn^Uk  the  goranmeat 
<tf  Femm  wu  divided  between  them.  B*  mA.  in  lili, 
and  waa  aoooeeded  by  his  brother  Aao  VIL  (IMff-UU), 
sumamed  Itov^o  or  the  Teunff.  Between  him  and 
Ecoeliao  IIL  de  Bom  ano,  who  leagued  himself  witt  tke 
Torell^  a  war  broke  ont  in  1329,  and  although  a  tanpiuty 
reoonciliation  was  affected  in  1233,  and  Asio  waa  affiaiMr' 
to  Adelaide,  nieoe  of  Eccelino,  it  was  renewed  aft«  hb 
marriage  in  1330.  it  first  Eccelint^  who  enppnted  tk 
eanae  ol  FiMerick  IL,  waa  eom[deteIy  vietOTioua  in  Lob- 
bardy,  but  the  influenoe  ot  Pope  Alexander  VL  gradually 
hdped  to  combine  the  towns  of  Lombardy  against  him,  sad 
Ano  also  received  the  assistanoe  of  many  fugitives  when 
the  tyranny  of  Eooelino  had  driven  from  Padua  and 
Verona,  ^ally,  after  two  years  inderisive  skiimishii^^ 
Ecoelino  «coepted  battle  at  Caasano,  16th  Septembw  1259, 
and  was  com^etely  defeated  and  taken  jvisoner,  anrviTiag 
hti  overthrow  only  a  few  daye.  Azzo  died  17th  Febmsry 
1264,  and  was  Boeceeded  by  Ostszo  IL  (1240-1393),  wbo 
in  1 288  received  the  Icndahip  of  Uodena,-and  in  1 390  ^at  of 
Reggie.  Obizao  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aszo  VUL, 
who  was  elected  perpetual  sovereign  oi  Hodena  and 
Re^a  The  two  brothers  of  Auo,  however,  laid  dsiia 
the  one  to  Hodena  and  the  other  to  Reggio,  and  anoesedcd 
in  captnting  from  him  both  towns.  He  waa  alao  drives 
from  Este,  but  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  Feirsn 
waa  nnsueceasfol,  Asso  died  3Ist  January  1308.  He 
had  no  legitimate  children,  and,  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility towuds  him  of  his  two  brothers,  he  named  as  In 
successor  his  grandson  Fuloo  III.,  by  hia  Qlegitimata  soa 
Francis,  but  despairing  of  holding  possessioii  of  Femia 
against  the  brothers  of  Auo,  Francis,  acting  for  hta  infsat 
son,  ceded  it  to  the  Venetians  in  lien  irf  an  annual  pay- 
ment, and  retired  with  F^iko  to  Venice  where  they  died  is 
obscurity. 

After  this  the  possession  ot  Ferrara,  Modous  BeggiiV 
and  their  dependencies  was  disputed  for  some  yeen 
with  varying  results  by  the  Venetians,  the  pope^  and 
rival  members  of  the  legitimate  line  of  Estensi,  but  from 
the  time  of  Azxo  VIIL  the  Estensi  annals  are  intricate, 
confused,  and  of  little  interest  until  Nicholas  IIL  {1384- 
1441),  who  exercised  sovereign^  over  Ferrers,  Modena, 
Parma,  and  Reggio,  was  declared  by  Boniface  IX.  captain 
general  of  the  army  of  the  chnrch,  and  enjoyed  in  his 
later  years  the  intimate  friendship  of  the  dnke  of  Ifilaa 
He  died  suddenly  irom  poison,  most  probably  admoH 
istsred  his  enemies  at  the  court  of  llilan  to  prevent 
his  being  named  the  duke's  successor.  To  him  succeeded 
LioHCt^  who  died  in  1450,  and  was  suceeded  by  Boiso, 
who  was  created  duke  of  Uodens  and  Reggio  by  Fredtrick 
m.,  and,  hj  the  pope,  duke  ai  Femra,  Boiso  was  a  gieat 
patron  of  Utaratur^  and  established  a  printing  press  at 
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Punn.  He  Mti  bi  H71,  and  was  snooeaded  by  bis 
bntlwr  Hbrodibs  t  (1443-1905),  who,  wUb  the  help  of 
At  Tnatiau,  suiad  the  soTeraignty  of  F«mn  from 
Niehdas,  the  son  of  Lionsl,  and  aftenraids,  with  the  help  of 
Fodinand  king  of  Na^es,  letaiaed  it  egsinst  the  Venetians 
and  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  Th»  last  twenty-firs  years  of  his 
re^pl  were  peacef  at  and  pnwparoas,  and  his  capital  beoanw 
noted  both  for  its  laxury  and  aa  the  resort  of  mm  eminent 
in  litaratnra  and  wit  Connt  Boiardo  the  poet  was  his 
mioiiter,  and  Ariosto  also  obtained  bis  patronage  and 
friandihipk  To  Heronlea  uoeeedsd  ALpaoHso  1.  (U86- 
1554),  who  waa  marriad  to  lAoretia  Borgia,  daughter  of 
Pope  Alexander  YL  Daring  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign 
Ali^onao  was  engaged  in  the  Italian  wars,  and  in  bis  eom- 
^Katad  and  diffiedt  poaitiw  manifested  so  mneh  energy 
and  adroitness,  and  anoh  skfll  as  a  general^  that  for  a  long 
time  ha  was  almoat  aniCormly  anooessfnl  in  his  eaterprises. 
On  the  formation  in  1508  oS  the  leagne  of  Cambray 
agaiut  the  ra'^ablio  of  V«iioa  he  waa  appcnnted  by  Pope 
Jnlina  It  to  the  anpreme  command  of  the  papal  troopa ; 
bat  after  the  Tenetians  had  aasfadned  n  conaiderable 
number  of  roTeraee  they  mode  peace  with  the  pope^  and 
agreed  to  join  him  against  the  Fienob.  Alphoiuo  waa 
invited  to  cooperate  with  the  new  oDianee,  and  on  his 
rrfaaal  war  waa  declared  aguost  lum;  bat  although  he  at 
int  loat  llodena  and  Reggie^  he  snbaequently  inflicted  »  sue* 
eeaston  of  defeats  oa  the  papal  troopn  He  was,  howerer, 
deainma  of  peace,  and  had  gone  to  Rome  with  the  parpose 
of  making  sobmiasion  to  the  pope,  when  the  news  that 
ocdm  had  bean  ^ven  for  bia  arrest  reached  him  in  time 
only  to  enable  hun  to  make  his  escape.  On  the  defeat 
of  the  T^nch  by  the  combined  arms  ot  Charlea  Y.  and 
Pope  Leo  X.,  the  poueosions  of  Alphonso  were  confiscated,  ' 
bat  after  the  deadi  of  Leo  he  was  reinstated  io  tiiem  by 
Omcles  T.  He  died  on  the  Slat  October  1534,  and  waa 
saeeaeded  Ij  hia  son  HsBOtrus  IL  (1506-1559),  who 
married  Rente  dangfatar  of  Looia  XIL  of  France,  and, 
joining  the  leagne  <n  Henry  U.  of  France  and  Pope  Paul 
IV.  against  Spain,  was  n^ned  Itentenant-gmeral  of  the 
Fren<m  army  in  Italy,  and  general  of  the  arm^  of  the 
ehnrch.  The  war  waa,  howerer,  proeeoated  with  little 
▼igmir,  and  peace  waa  made  with  Spain  in  1558,  Heronlea 
si^  his  brother  Cardinal  Hippolytns  the  younger,  were 
patrons  of  literatore  and  art,  and  the  latter  built  the 
splendid  castle  of  Gste.  Herculea  IL  was  succeeded  by 
Alfbokso  II,  well  known  on  account  of  his  imprisonment 
of  the  poet  Tasso.  Alphonso  died  in  1S97  wiUiout  issue, 
aad  bequeathed  his  estate  to  his  cousin  Cmslr  (1662-1628), 
bnt  Pope  CSement  VIIL  laid  daim  to  Ferrara,  and  by  a 
trmtf  with  Lacretta,  sister  of  Alphonso,  it  was  given  np  to 
the  see  of  lUane.  Ctesar  held  Modeoa  and  Reggie^  but 
with  him  the  splendour  of  the  house  of  Este  began  to  fade, 
and  ftom  that  time  it  plays  only  a  very  subordinate  part 
in  It^an  history. 

^le  subsequent  heads  of  the  Este  famOy  wore  Al- 
phonso m.,  who  retired  m  1629  to  a  monastery  in  the 
Tyrd,  where  ha  ended  his  days  in  1644 ;  Fkanois  L 
(1410-1658),  who  was  general  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy;  Alphonso  IV.  (1634-1662),  the  father  of  Mary, 
the  queen  ct  James  H  of  England,  who  held  a  position  in 
thA  French  army  during  Uie  Spanish  war,  and  by  whom 
was  fonndei  the  gallery  of  ^otures  at  Modena ;  Fbanois 
II  (1660-1694).  who  originated  the  hlirary  of  Este  and 
foonded  the  Univenity  of  Modena ;  RmAtDo  (1 665-1 737), 
throngh  whoae  marriage  with  Charlotte  Felicitas  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  hmg  separated  branches  of  the  house  of  Este 
wen  again  united;  Fbanois  IIL  (1698-1780),  who 
married  the  daughter  <tf  Philippe  of  Orleans,  was  named  by 
the  kfng  of  Spain  gener^iasimo  of  the  Spanish  troops  in 
ItsJy,  hod  hi%  dochy  devastated  by  the  imperial  troops,  bat 
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va<(  re-established  in  its  possession  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-lo- 
ChapeUe,  and,haviog  reconciled  himself  with  Maria  IheresA, 
received  from  her  the  Utle  of  governor-general  of  Lorn- 
bardy;  and,  finally,  HsfeCDLia  RlxuDo  (1727-1803),  wbo 
at  the  peace  of  Campo  Fermo  lost  the  duchiee  Modena 
and  Beggio,  and  with  whom  the  male  branch  of  tiie  house 
of  Este  died  out  His  <mly  danghter  wu  married  to 
Ferdinand  third  eon  of  the  eraparor  Francis  L  Ferdinand 
was  created  duke  of  Breisgau,  and  dying  in  1806  was 
succeeded  by  Francis  IV,,  who  in  1816  wss  raatorod  to  the 
duchy  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
mother  inherited  ako  the  duchy  of  Masu  and  Carrara. 
He  died  January  26,  1846,  and  ma  aucceeded  in  1846 
by  his  son  FVands  V.,  who  kat  his  possesnons  by  the 
events  of  1859.  On  bis  death  in  1875  the  male  line  of 
the  Aaatriw  bruieh  of  the  Eatensi  became  extinct,  end  the 
title  passed  to  Archduke  Francis  eldest  son  of  ^  Arch- 
doke  Charles  Louis.  The  children  of  Lsdy  Murray 
daughter  of  the  eorl  of  Kintore,  hj  her  marriage  with 
August  Frederick  duke  of  SaisBx,  aixth  eon  of  George  IIL 
of  England,  aasumed  the  old  name  Este,  and  claimed  recog- 
nition aa  membera  «f  the  royal  family;  Irat  aa  the  marriage 
was  in  violatien  (rf  on  Act  regarding  royal  marriages  passed 
in  1772,  it  was  dedored  iuTolid,  and  their  dums  were  set 
aside. 

md  ScrifdorM  lUrum  Ilalicarum  /  SUton  ^  lia  Sotai  ^  &U, 
Losdon,  1681 ;  Leo  and  Botta,  Huterjf  ^iuly/  sad  Sittoond^ 
Eiatoirt  du  JUpubliqutsJUtliMtm. 

ESTELLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Navarre, 
is  baaatifally  aitnated  on  the  Ega,  25  miles  S.W.  of 
Pamplona.  Its  stnete  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  it 
I  possesses  several  sqnarea.  It*  has  six  churches,  three 
monasteries,  an  old  castle,  and  a  college  which  waa  formerly 
a  nniversity.  Its  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  wooUen  and  linen  fabrica,  and  brandy  making ;  and  it 
has  also  a  conaiderable  trade  in  fruits,  wine,  and  cattle. 
The  surroanding  coonWy  ia  very  fertile^  producing  oranges, 
lemons,  and  oUier  fruits,  which  are  largely  exported  to 
England.  Estdla  commands  several  defiles  on  the  roads 
from  the  CastUes  and_  Aragon,  and  on  that  acconnt 
OGcnpiss  a  poeitim  (tf  considerable  stratogetio  importance. 
It  was  long  the  head  quartets  of  Don  Carloa,  who  waa 
proclaimed  Iring  there  in  1833,  In  1873  it  was  the  chief 
stronghtdd  of  4he  Corlists,  and  in  1874,  when  driven  from 
othe'  places,  they  succeeded  in  retiring  to  EateUa.  On  the 
19th  Feburary  1875  the  Oarlists  in  the  town  earrendered 
nnconditionally,  and  with  ita  loss  the  power  ef  that  faction  ' 
almoet  immediately  coUapaed.  The  population  of  Estella 
is  about  6000. 

ESTEPA,  the  ancient  Atfepa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Mount 
San  Francisco,  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Seville.  Its  smaller 
streets  are  narrow  and  ateep,  but  the  principal  ones  are 
wide,  level,  and  regular.  It  poeseases  an  old  castle  and  an 
old  Qothio  church,  the  latter  said  to  be  of  Moorish  origin. 
Ita  chief  industries  are  the  manulicture  of  oil,  and  of 
various  kinds  of  coarse  woollen  doth;  snd  it  has  also  a 
trade  in  grain,  fruits,,  and  cattle.  The  population  is  about 
7500. 

ESTEFONA,  a  maritime  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Malags,  is  situated  on  the  Mediterannean,  25  miles 
E.N.E,  of  Gibraltar.  It  contains  an  ancient  castle  and  a 
fine  pariah  church.  It  carries  on  an  active  fishing  and 
coasting  trade.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  linen,  leather, 
earthenware,  and  brick&  The  viciui^  is  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing oranges,  lemons,  and  other  frmts,  ^R^el^  era  laigeW 

aSSHoOO  P°lf^*^b!<*0*^k 
ESTERHAZT.   See  EazTUBizr. 
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ESTHER  The  Book  of  Eather  relatei  how  •  Jewith 
maiden,  Aether,  a  foster-daughter  of  Hordecai,  was  raised 
to  the  position  of  qoeea  hj  the  Penian  king  Abasaerue 
(Xerxes)  after  he  had  dirorced  Yashti ;  next,  how  she  and 
her  ancle  Mordecai  frustrated  Hainan's  retolntion  to  extir- 
pate the  Jews  out  of  the  Penian  empire ;  how  Haman  fell, 
and  Mordecai  was  advanced  to  has  jdaee ;  how  Esther 
obtained  the  king's  permission  for  the  Jews  to  destroy  sJl 
who  might  attack  them  on  the  day  which  Haman  had 
appointed  by  lot  for  their  extirpation ;  and  lastly,  how  a 
feattral  was  instituted  to  commemorate  their  deliTerance. 
Ita  main  object  is  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  feast  of 
Purim,  which  from  its  cradle  in  the  Persian  capital  had 
gradufjly  made  its  way  into  other  countries  (Eeth.  iz. 
19-32).  The  colouring  of  the  narrative  is  entirely  foreign. 
Frequent  and  minute  references  are  made  to  the  usagee  of 
the  Persian  court,  while  on  the  other  hand  th^peculiar  in- 
Btitutions  of  the  Jews,  and  even  Jenualem  and  the  temple, 
and  the  very  name  of  Israel,  are  studiously,  as  it  would 
seem,  ignored.  The  name  of  God  is  not  mentioned  once, 
8  phenomenon  entirely  unique  in  the  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings. From  a  theological  point  of  Tiew,  the  book  is  there- 
fore not  of  much  interest  It  attracts  the  historical  critic, 
however,  by  the  strangeness  and  difficulty  of  ita  statements, 
while  the  ordinary  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
force  and  dramatic  Tiridness  of  its  literary  form.  Its  early 
popularity  is  shown  by  the  interpolated  paasagea  (as 
different  as  possible  tnm  the  original)  in  the  Septnafpnt  and 
old  Latin  veraions. 

It  was  not  until  the  18th  century  thata  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  book  was  made,  with  a  view  to  determine  ita 
precise  historical  value,  not,  however,  at  first  wiUi  sufficient 
impartiaUty  or  historical  information.  Eichhom,  the  most 
moderate  of  the  earlier  critics,  belongs  to  the  19di  century. 
He  has  drawn  up  a  long  list-  of  improbabilities  of  detail, 
some  of  which  he  thinks  he  can  explain  away,  while  others 
remain  in  full  force.  Sabeequent  critics  have  believed 
themselves  to  have  discovered  fresh  difficulties,  insomuch 
that  pr  Kuenen  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  "impossibilities 
and  improbabilities  pervade  the  whole  narrative  "  {Religion 
<{flirael,  iii.  U8).  It  is  impossible  to  mention  more  than 
a  few  of  these  as  a  specimen.  The  very  first  verses  of  the 
book  are  great  etumbling  blocks  to  a  Western  reader.  We 
are  there  told  that  Ahasoeru^  "  who  reigned  from  India  even 
unto  Ethiopia,  over  an  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  pro- 
vinces," g^ve  a  banquet  whidi  lasted  160  days,  and  at  which 
(if  we  take  the  expressions  of  the  narrative  literally)  the 
wh  ale  official  world  of  the  Persian  empire  was  simultaneously 
present  (Esth.  L  3,  4),  Further  on,  we  are  told  that 
Esther,  on  her  elevation  to  be  qneen,  kept  her  Jewish 
origin  secret  (ii.  10),  although  she  had  been  taken  from  the 
house  of  Mordecai,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Jew  (iii.  4),  and 
had  remained  in  constant  intercourse  with  him  (iv.  4-17). 
We  also  learn  indirectly  that  Mordecai,  previoiuly  to  his 
mourning,  was  able  to  pass  at  pleasure  into  the  harem  of 
the  jealous  and  amatory  Xerxee  (iv.  2).  Farther,  that 
Mordecai  offered  a  gross  affront  to  Haman  without  any  evil 
consequences  (iii.  2-6).  Lastly,  Haman,  the  cruel  grand- 
Tiiier,  takes  the  trouUa  to  give  deveu  months  notice  of  his 
intention  to  exterininate  the  Jews  (iii  12-14),  which  re- 
spite ia  spent  by  the  Jews  in  fasting  (the  narrative  does  not 
add  prajiog)  and  lamentation  (iv.  3),  and  when  the  danger 
has  been  everted  through  the  patriotism  of  Esther,  Uie 
Jews  are  aHowed  to  put  to  death  70,000  of  their  fellow  aub- 
jects  (ix.  16). 

Nevertheless,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  admitted  that  these 
objections  are  not  all  of  eqiuJ  value,  and  that  a  comparison 
of  the  narrative  of  Esther  with  the  later  additions  to  the 
book.  Mid  with  the  stories  of  Judith  and  Tolut,  is  distinctly 
favoumble  to  its  historical  T^riaimiUtnde    Some  amount 
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of  exaggeration  most  be  allowed  foTf  u  the  infiimlty  of  u 
Oriental  race ;  no  exegens  ii  poauUe  without  such  a  postu- 
late. Aa  for  the  Peraian  customa  described,  tbey  ve  no 
doubt  singular,  bnl^  in  the  absence  of  docomentary  evident^ 
it  is  unsafe  to  give  them  a  positive  cMitndietion.  Atlsaik 
one  o<mfinnation  of  some  importance  has  been  m^lied 
Herodotus  (iii  69,  ^.  Eeth.  il  12),  and  many  erities  hdi 
that  the  assembly  assigned  to  the  third  year  of  Ahasnenu 
(Esth.  i  3}  is  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vil  8)  u 
having  been  held  previotuly  to  the  expedition  agunit 
Greece.  This,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  Thereferaiceto 
the  127  provinces  is  in  itself  not  improbable^  bat  is  (mfy 
confirmed  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Danid  (vl  1,  ^. 
1  Esd.  iii  3,  LXX.),  who  has  been  thought  by  souie  ta 
have  made  a  confusion  between  satrapies  uid  snb«atra^M, 
It  is  at  any  rate  in  perfeet  harmony  with  histoiy  that  the 
book  of  Esther  inelndea  India  among  the  subject  provinces ; 
this  is  confirmed  not  only  by  Herodotus  (iii  94),  bnt  hj 
the  inscriptions  of  Darius  at  Persepolis  and  Naksh-i-Rostam. 
The  conduct  of  Mordecai  certainly  remains  mysterioos. 
In  our  own  day,  the  harem  is  impenetrable,  while  "anj 
one  declining  to  stand  as  the  grand-virier  passes  is  almost 
beaten  to  death"  (Morier,  the  English  minister  to  ths 
court  of  Persia,  quoted  by  Dean  Stanley).  And  if  it  is 
perhaps  only  too  probable  that  a  vizier  woald  use  his  posi- 
tion for  the  gratification  of  spite,  and  if  even  the  blood- 
thirstiness  of  Haman  is  not  inconceivable,  still  the  drcnin- 
stanees  connected  with  the  decree  for  the  destruction  of  tlu 
Jews  are  almost  more  than  even  <*  the  peculiarly  eztraTs- 
gant  and  capricious  character  "  of  Xerxes  (Canon  Bsiriia- 
son)  can  render  easily  acceptable. 

The  proper  names  of  Esther,  at  any  rate  in  their  present 
form,  do  not  all  of  them  stand  philological  testa.  Some 
of  them  are  genuinely  Penian,  bnt  others  wear  a  somanhit 
questionable  appearance.  These  may  either  be  corrupt,  or, 
as  Ndldeke  suggests,  framed  by  the  author  himself  « 
Persian  models.  Among  the  most  aecnrato  is  Ahasaens 
or  rather  Akhashverosh  ( Persian  CSuhayarsha,  Xerxet). 
The  character  of  this  king,  too,  agreee  admirably  with  that 
given  of  Xerxes  by  Herodotus  (^.  Herod,  iii  69,  ix.  108). 
But  then,  it  has  been  replied,  it  only  agrees  so  well  becsoe 
Xerxes  was  a  typical  Oriental  despot,  magnificent  swajad. 
by  favourites,  proud,  amutory,  capridous.  Here  we  mut 
leave  this  part  of  oor  subject — nothing  short  of  a  detailed 
commentary  on  the  book  would  give  the  reader  a  sa^ifu- 
torily  complete  view  of  the  facts.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  the  serious  chronological  difficulty  in  Esthir 
il  5,  6  (where  Mordecai  is  apparently  said  to  have  beea 
carried  captive  with  Jeconiah)  can  hardly  be  removed  by 
maintaining  with  Canon  Rawltnson  (contrary  to  Hebrew 
usBge)  that  Kish,  and  not  Mordecai,  Is  the  person  refened 
ta  It  must,  it  would  seem,  be  concluded  that  the  theoiy 
that  the  book  of  Esther  is  a  stricUy  historical  nair^ve  is 
not  proof  at  all  points  agunst  objection.  The  question 
then  arises,  is  it  a  work  of  pure  imagination  I  Tiaa  vas 
the  view  of  the  16th  century  rationalistic  criticiL  Semlei^ 
for  instance,  says,  "  Illud  videtur  esse  certnm,  confictam 
esse  univenam  parabolam,  fastfis  et  arrogant!  bs  Judieoram 
locupletissimum  testimondnm "  (Semler,  Apparatn$  ad 
liberal.  Vet,  Tut.  tiUerpr.,  p.  152  quoted  by  Keil). 
By  this  theory,  we  mi^t  at  once  put  a  happy  wd  to  the 
guerilla  warfare  of  rationalistic  objectors.  It  is  very 
necessary,  however,  to  see  how  much  is  involved  id 
accepting  it.  For  tihe  book  of  Esther  expressly  appeals  to 
the  authority  Af  the  royal  Persian  dinmicles  (il  S3,  x.  3) 
and  of  a  contemporary  memoir  (ix.  33).  If  nntm^  n- 
marka  Canon  Bawlinsoo,  the  book  oil^t  easOy  have  bee* 
proved  to  be  so  at  the  time  when  it  was  poshed,  by  re- 
ference to  those  ckromclw {Speahi't  CoiiAmaury,ui.  iii). 
The  only  way  to  turn  the  point  of  this  o^ction  wnqld  U 
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Id  thow  that  the  narratiTe  was  written  Babaeqaently  to 
the  fall  ef  the  Fernan  empire,  and  Dot  earlier  than  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  aboat  I  BO  years  after  Xerxes. 
This  has  been  maintained  by  several  eminent  critics 
Zjois,  Hersfeld,  Ewald,  Berthean,  Kuenen)  on  the  following 
gronada.    (1)  The  abaenoe  of  any  reference  to  the  story 
io  the  bouu  (or  rather  book^  <^  Chronicles,  Slsn,  and 
Ifahemiab,  in  Daniel,  in  Eodesiastictis  (see  chape.  xliv.-L^, 
or  inPhifo.  (2)  ISuvayimdiiolithePeman  monarchy  u 
described.   A  book  lo  Ut  from  oomplinentaiy  in  some  of 
its  details  to  a  ^taat  Ferrian  kiiig  oannot^  it  is  nrged,  have 
be«  mittm  ibmog  the  continnanee  ci  I3m  dynaaty,  any 
men  than  the  so-odled  song  of  Solomon  cm  hara  hem 
wiUtan  under  the  nl»(rf  the  B^nnotiio  family,   l^ne^  the 
opeaing  «<  Eether  poortiayi  in  brilliant  hoea  the  ontward 
Kptaaiam  of  Ahaanenia'a  empire,  but  the  rery  IniUiancet 
nd  atOl  more  du  particolarity,  <tf  tiie  deaoiptton,  indicates 
that  thai  enq^  was  a  wondw  of  the  paati  already  begin- 
niag  to  ba  inToated  with  the  gUunonr  of  biiy-land.  The 
nBcaaaity  for  aa  raplanatioa  of  Faniaa  owtoms  (1 13,  viii. 
8)  ii  tlioiight  to  point  in  the  mnio  dinetion.   (3)  The 
abaeneo  (rf  the  religious  spirit  in  the  wxiter,  or  zaUwr  the 
abssaoa  of  ita  manifestation.   Had  the  wHtcr  livad  soon 
after  tho  arcnts  naxiated,  it  is  improhaUe  that  he  wonM 
hava  Miitted  aQ  [direct]  mention  of  divine  providence  and 
the  name  of  Qod,  because  the  rdigioas  feeUng  had  not  so 
far  dageaeiated  anumg  tha  Jewiah  oaptivea  who  did  not 
return  to  their  own  land  with  Zembbabel,  Ezra,  and 
Kahaoiah"  (Dr  Davidson,  The  Text  cf  Ou  Old  Tettatntni 
temtidered,  18S6,  p.  $09).   In  tha  Gieak  period,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  know  for  certain  from  Eedeaiaitea  that  the 
leligiona  spirit  waa  decUniag^  at  any  mta  in  aonw  drdes, 
avau  in  Jodea.   (i)  The  lateness  of  the  ^tjla^   TioM  haa 
bean  oarefolly  inreetiMted  by  Zaai,  'who  mnarki  that 
Uwn  an  mom  than  fiuy  wpressiona  whidi  point  to  a  lata 
dati^  and  whidi  indnde^  bandei  Feniams,  three  also  found 
(and  fowid  only)  in  Eimi  Nehawiah,  Ecclesiaitei,  one  in 
Nehwaiah,  Bcdeaiaites,  and  V».  eiiz.,  one  la  Ohionides, 
five  in  Eoelariastea,  one  in  Daniel,  one  in  Chronicles  and 
Daniel,  one  u  Nehemiah  and  Duiiel,  also  aix  belcmging 
to  later  Halnew,  two  to  Anmaic^  and  four  xeeemUing  the 
oaaga  of  tiw  Hiihna.   The  value  of  tiUs  axgnmeut,  how- 
orera  d^snda  partly  va  Ae  Arte  which  we  asngn  to 
CSiranibles,  Eedeaiastee,  and  Daniel,  also  tm.  die  rebtion  of 
Enm  and  Nehemiah  to  CbnaidesL   tin  wei^ty  rrferaioe 
to  Aa  AGshnaie  usage  renuin^  however,  in  Ml  force,  how< 
aver  conservative  be  our  dedumi  on  the  date  <rf  Chiraidea, 
Mc    We  have  said  nothing  at  preaoit  oi  the  festival  of 
Poiim,  whi^  according  to  Keil,  is  "  the  prindpol  evidmice 
fif  the  historioal  truth  «i  the  whole  narrative,"  and  which, 
eren  ace(^ng  to  the  more  critical  Friedridt  Blee^  "  on- 
donbtedly  presuppoaca  the  occnrrenco  ot  what  is  narrated  in 
our  book."   To  many  seholaia,  however,  tiie  oonnexiott  of 
tho  book  of  Esther  with  the  festival  of  Forlm  is  ratlur  a 
dificol^  than  otherwise,    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer 
to  Mr  Tyitft  for  evidence  of  the  tendent^  to  invent 
atariea  to  aoeoont  fcx  popular  festivals.    Dr  Kuenen,  who 
apaake  as  tha  representative  of  a  growing  school,  maintains 
that  the  bo<^  of  Esther  is  thtoogh  and  through  unhistorical, 
that  "  tha  eqJanation  it  offers  of  the  Fnrim  feast  is  not 
taken  fmn  uie  reality,  but  invmted  to  make  t|iat  feast 
popular.     A  Persian  w<Hd  pur  meaning  lot  is  quite 
unknown*  {S«Ugim  of  Iirad,  ul   148).     He  then 
fcMliflas  his  position  by  a  reference  to  the  numerous  im- 
profaalnlities  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  Aooording 
to  him,  Futim  vras  originally  a  Persian  feast,  and  was  by 
dapees  adopted  by  the  Jew*,  first  in  Persia,  and  then  in 
other  eonatriee,  and  the  object  of  the  author  of  Esther  was 
to  make  Uie  ohearvaaoa  of  the  feast  still  more  general.  He 
ia  aatt  howerer.  preoared  *ith  asAtiafactoij  explanation  of 
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the  wcffd  Porim.  Von  Hammer's  derivation  from  /urdi^dn, 
the  name  of  a  Persian  festival,  falls  throogh,  as  Dr  Kuenen 
points  out,  owing  to  the  fact  that  fnrdigdR  was  not  a  spring 
feast,  and,  as  Purim  was  kept  on  the  lith  and  15th  of  tha 
month  Adar,  a  spring  feast  ia  obriously  required.  A 
more  plausible  iotm  of  the  hypothesis  adopted  by  Dr 
Kuenen  is  perhaps  that  of  Zona.  The  Jews  during  and 
after  the  e:Dle  were  much  infloenoed  religiously  by  the 
nations  among  whom  they  lived  (so  at  least  many  attics 
believe,  quoting  as  instances  the  helief  in  the  seven 
archangels  and  in  AxaEol).  It  was  the  policy  of  the  doctors 
of  the  law  to  adopt  as  many  of  the  new  popular  usagea  as 
they  oonld,  without  debimeut  to  the  purity  of  their  religion. 
Punm,  a  jc^ous,  secular  festival,  enjoyed  (as  it  still  does 
tByfj)  a  great  popularity  among  the' Jews.  The  religious 
authorities,  deeiring  to  check  the  exuberance  of  its  celebra^ 
tion,  determined  to  give  it  a  qnasi-consecration  by  connecting 
it  with  an  event  ^real  or  imaginaiy)  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  They  omitted  the  name  of  Qod,  not  from  indiffer- 
ence to  religiMi,  bat  to  |mveot  it  from  being  profaned  at 
the  secular  celebration  to  which  ^irim  was  liable  {cf.  Esther 
iz.  19-33).  It  most  be  obeerved,  in  oonclusum,  that  while 
the  dootore  (rf  the  kw  attached  great  importance  to  Fnrim 
and  to  Esther—witness  the  statemmt  that  the  men  of  the 
Great  Aasemb(y  '*  wrote  "  (t  edited)  the  book  of  Esther,  also 
the  Tariooa  interpolated  passages,  and  the  devotim  of  an 
entireTalmodic  treatiae  to  the  feast  ui  Fnrim— the  sacerdotal 
authoritiee  (of  a  more  eoneemtive  turn)  did  thdr  ntmoet 
to  disparage  the  intnuiTe  featitaL  ITo  pnlme  were  anng 
in  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  Porim— not  even  t&oee  which 
were  nsnal  at  half  fastivals  (see  Bloeh,  ffOlenittit^ 
BettaxdAmU  in  hOtlimhem  Sehnfttkumt  pp^  39-41).  The 
fint  mention  of  Fnrim  oeenis  in  3  Mace,,  rr.  36,  whue  the 
thirteenth  day  of  Adar  is  said  to  have  been  obeerved  le  a 
festival  in  memory  of  the  deaUi  of  Mioaaor,  "the  dey 
befm  Mardocheui^s  day."  Unfortnnatefy  the  second  bo(& 
of  Maccabeea  waa  wnttol  little^  if  at  ell,  b^ore  tha 
Christian  era,  whfle  the  first  hoA.  (of  nuieh  greater 
authority)  simply  says  (vii.  49)  They  oiduned  to  ke^ 
yearly  this  day,  being  the  Uiirteenth  of  Adar."  Wonld.tu 
Jev^askaDrZnus  nave  made  anew  faetivelui  the  ISlh, 
if  die  I4th  were  leeogniaed  as  the  feast  of  Fnrim  I  This, 
however,  may  wdl  bo  called  hypeieritiaam.  And  we  may 
sum  up  1^  the  xemarit  that  if  dkeet  lustMioal  evidettce  is 
defident  for  the  Inditional  riew  of  the  book  of  Eather,  it 
is  equally  definent  for  the  rival  critical  theny.  ProbabiU^ 
is  our  ouj  gnida  Tet  evMi  if  the  bo<A  ctmtain  a  larger 
or  smallw  ranantie  elenunl^  it  ie  of  real  hiatoriod  value  as 
aveoord  of  tiie  Jewish  ejuri)  in  a  little  known  age,  and  ii 
edifying  even  to  Christians  from  ite  powerful  thoo^ 
indirect  inonlcation  of  the  lesson  of  divine  providence. 

Sm^  beddM  th«  Introdaotioiis  to  tha  Old  Teatament  of  E«il. 
Bl«el^  uid  DtvidjKin,  BaimigarUn,  Dt  fda  libri  EMhtra  eommtn* 
lotto  Jtitb>rie»^lica,  Haln,  ISSS;  Uartheaii,  J>it  SOdur  JttrOt 
JMmiiit,undSM0ur,htivtlg,ie6i;  Znns,  ZtiUehtift  dtr  inOtek, 
moryMUnA  Oaillteh^  1878,  p.  884,  leg. ;  Oppert,  CommtiUain 
AUorifu*  tt  phtMogiqu*  du  Uvr*  iFXiOur,  Puu,  1804;  Benfeld, 
OiaehiehU  da  rottu/ifraM,  Lalpsig,  1868,  Bd.  ii.  pp.  1-9,  867-^, 
Ewald.  Mttlorp  ^  Ivatl,  Loud.  1874,  vol  v.,  pp.  280-284 ;  Grilti^ 
"Die  EsnottleUlIt  daa  Buehta  Erthn-/  X«MU»$Ari/t,  1871,  pp.  60S- 
511 ;  Bloeh.  Etttmittimkt  SttUmdtMU  i»  MlUdun  AkKMhtna, 
1877.  (T.  i.  C) 

ESTHONIA  (in  German  StUdand^  <»  more  oorreetly 
E^landt  in  the  native  language  ITtromo,  "the  frontier 
country,"  or  Rakuama^  "tJie  country  of  the  Bahwae  or 
Esthonians,"  in  Lettish  Iggau*  Smna^  probably  "  the  land 
of  the  banished'*X  one  of  three  Baltio  or  so-called  German 
provinces  <^  Russia,  is  bounded  <»  the  N.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  on  the  £.  by  the  government  of  ^>Fetersbai^ 
from  which  it  Is  separated  by  thgi^^(^i[|iff^33b(^)0'''^ 
hf  Livonia,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  BaUie.  InousiTe  ofJhe 
ishnda  <A  Dago^  Mol^  and  Oesel,  it  haa  an  ana  of  7817 
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•qoan  milei.  It  onuists  fliBentiaBy  d  a  sMiIy  lerd 
gateaa  of  KInriaa  limwtmu  whidi  nraHnto  to  the  Onlf  of 
jnnland  a  predpitona  coast  fnun  49  to  120  feet  in  ht^t, 
has  a  gradiul  slope  inlaiid  to  the  sonth,  and  ia  biofcea  by 
three  ot  fonr  slight^  nurked  tenaoes  ranning  E.  and  W. 
D^esB  (tf  glacial  action  are  e»ieedui|^y  abnndant  in  tiie 
shape  of  drift  ai^  bonlders,  hoth  on  the  mainland  and  in 
the  islands.   A  eon^eraUe  portion  of  the  anrfaee  is 
occupied  by  stretches  of  sand,  marsh,  wpuw  forests;  but 
other  parts  afford  a  good  atalile  soil   TiuB»  are  a  great 
nnmbw  o!  small  kkes  thnraghoat  the  country,  and  on  Iha 
eastern  fnmtier  lies  tiie  Ozero  Tdiuddcoye  or  Ptinus  Lake, 
about  S5  miles  long  and  30  broad.  '  None  of  tiie  riTen 
are  large  enouj^  to  be  of  realoommadalimportanoe.  The 
.climate  is  severe  «ith  long  winters  and  frequent  storma. 
Moat  of  the  pi^ulaUonia  engaged' in  agricnltnnl  pursuits — 
cattl^  barl^,  rja,  hem^  fiu,  and  tobacco  recdviog  their 
thief  atteotioa   With  the  ezeqttiott  of  the  distilling  of 
bmndy  and  the  weaTing  of  a  litue  linen  and  dloth  there  is 
no  manufactnrtngindnstiy,  and  foTMg  commerce  la  almost 
entirdy  eoufined  to  Ren!^  Baltischport,  and  HapeaL  The 
proTiuce  is  administramely  divided  into  tSie  six  districts 
of  Reral,  Wesenbeig,  Weiasenstein,  Hapeal,  Leal,  and 
Kooda,  and  the  city  of  Keral  la  the  seat  of  the  principal 
GoTemmeut  officials.   The  national  chnrch  is  Lutheran ; 
but  it  is  gradually  losing  ground  befove  the  encrou^ents 
of  Qreco-Russian  proaeqrtinn  stnm^y  snppnted  1^  the 
political  anthorities.   It  divides  tlto  country  into  eight 
dioceses,  and  plaoea  tiia  centre  of  ill  admiaistratiim  in  a 
consistorium  at  ReraL   In  1876  there  were  078  sdiools, 
attended  by  18,962  boys  ud  16,227  girls,  or  In  Mher 
words,  by  92  pupib  out  of  every  1000  inhalKtaQta.  The 
higher  education  under  the  influence  of  the  nc^ity  and 
clergy  keepe  for  the  most  part  trae  to  German  tiaditibna. 
Out  of  a  population  numbering  323,961  in  1870  about 
ooft-thlrteenu  is  <d  German. race;  and  the  province  may  be 
bri^y  characterised  as  aoonutiy  fundamentally  Estonian, 
with  a  Teutonie  aristocracy  and  a  Russian  govemmenb 
The  Esthontans  proper  belong  to  the  Finnish  family,  and 
atiQ  maintain  their  native  language.   Howorth,  however, 
has  iBceutly  endeavoured  to  show  that  their  settlement  in 
the  Baltic  district  is  after  all  not  of  such  high  antiquity. 
Perhaps  none  of  the  nationalities  of  Europe  have  main- 
tained greater  purity  of  descend  and  the  general  opinion  is 
that  tiiey  are  ihe  aboriginal  occupants  of  the  soil.  They 
are  not  confined  to  the  country  with  which  they  are 
nominally  identified,  but  form  more  than  a  third  of  the 
population  of  Livonia  or  Liefland,  and  are  found  in  iso- 
lated districts  in  the  governments  of  Vitepsk,  Fskoff,  tod 
Kt  Petersburg.    Altogether  th^  are  estimated  at  about 
650,000.    In  physical  develo{»nent  they  do  not  rank  high 
and  appear  to  bear  the  marks  of  long-continued  hardship 
and  servitude.     They  are  generally  short  in  stature, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorpat    The  skull 
is  angular  and  brachycephalous,  the  forehead  low,  the 
•pace  between  the  nostrils  and  mouth  short,  the  hair 
usually  yellowish  or  brown,  and  the  beard  scanty.  Their 
language  is  rich  in  roots,  and  has  no  small  flexibility  of 
composition  and  structure.    There  are  two  main  dialects 
-~the  Dorpat  or  Werro  Esthonian  and  the  Reval  Estfaonian 
— friitch  are  nearly  as  distinct  from  each  otiier  as  Polish 
and  Bohemian,  uid  flan  hardly  be  successfully  treated 
in  a  common  grammu.     The  latter,  which  preserves 
mors  carefully  the  full  inflexional  forms,  and  pays 
f;reater  attention  to  the  laws  of  euphony,  is  consequently 
iQGogmzed  as  the  literaiy  apeech,  and  has  the  wider 
domain.    It  breaks  up  again  into  two  varieties,  the  one  of 
which,  like  tiie  Livonian  uid  Tohodish,  uses  strong  forms 
«f  worda,  while  the  other,  like  the  Ifteraiy  Finnish,  indulges 
in  weak  forms    Minor  varieties  ars  exceedingly  numio^ 


ons^-almoet  evarr  pariahtacfloi&ig  toTCedenmB,  haifaft 
recognizable  peoaUMntiea.  Thafiiat  pobKcatiMi  inEelhoMW 
wsa  a  Lutheran  catechism,  piepand  at-  ttu  aoggaitian  vk 
Hmnrieh  von  Oalen,  nuater  of  the  livoiuan  oider  k  the 
16th  century.  In  1637  ^»peand  an  Esttw^an  gnmnar 
by  StoU,  md  m  1648  a  ainular  work  1^  HvUev.  A 
tnnslati<m  of  the  Naw  Testament  by  a  learned  sorie^  was 
printed  at  Reval  in  1716,  and  in  1780  Hnpgl  pubU^bed 
his  Esthonun-Qwman  lexiooB,  witii  a  grammar  ol  the  tuo 
principal  dialeeta.  Between  1813and  1833  there  bj^esied 
at  Feniaa  twenty  volumes  of  BairSgt  mir  gamatm  Atmtr 
MM  dtr  Eaknit^e»  Sjorache,  ly  Roa^Unter,  and  from  1840 
downwards  A.  vtor  Jannau,  Ft.  Rhlmann,  Avf^  ^inrich 
Haaaan,  Enupfier,  Hallbr,  and  othem  omitribided  vali^Ue 
papen  on  EsthoniaB  anbiecla  to  the  VerAowtfaa^  do- 
G<l^rte»  MhHUcAem  OeMlUekaft.  In  1844  appeared 
Ahren^s  GrammaHk  dtr  JStlktiMdttn  ^roAa  Jens^Mm 
Dialedt,  which  however,  recognises  only  dm  iraakw  lona 
of  the  dialect  More  xecanUy  F.  J.  WiadMoaun  ander 
the  auspicea  of  tiie  Imperial  Aoadm^  d  St  FeterAoigliss 
devoted  himself  to  the  detailed  inveetigatiMi  of  Esthcmsa, 
visiting  the  diffbrant  parts  of  tin  county,  and  legisteriBg  sO 
peculiarities  Ml  the  apot  Rq^tvtsof  hiskbonraaregiveaiB 
iiM£vlletittci  diesocie^,  and  hialexicoo  waspnUwisd  ia 
1869.  The  popular  aonga  Mid  txaditicNis  of  ue  Eathooiaa 
are  nnmerona  and  interesting;  thy  have  a  ekae  weeiblaBW 
to  the  umilar  prodnoti'ona  of  Ilnlimd,  and  muiy  of  timm  mt- 
body  portions  <rf  an  old  heaUiat  mythology  and  cosD»ogaiiy. 
The  last  profeasioiud  riupaodist  Is  said  tohava  died  in  1813. 
Roues  published  a  collection  oi  EatkmiMeks  TUkdkibr  ia 
1850-61,  aeveial  of  which  may  bo  found  tnadated  ia 
Latham's  JUatUmaUim  of  £ur<^  vol  L;  Dr  Vr.  Smtt- 
wald,  wttii  questionaMe  judgment  nnited  a  number  cf  fte 
separate  songs  into  a  oonnwted  poem  (Hdsingfoia  1866); 
and  hBW<9kliaa  been  translated  I^Caii  vonRainthalaai>i> 
XkttHi$eks  Sag*  aoa  Kaimipoeg,  1867, 1869.  Still  men 
recently  Jacob  Hurt  baa  commenced  at  Dwpat  wfcak  ti 
intended  to  be  a  complete  odleetibn  of  Old  EsUwubb 
popuhr  poetry,  under  the  title  of  Vams  JTaxu/,  or  **  The 
Old  Harp." 

Hie  &thonian8  are  mentioned  in  the  11th  eeutuiy 
Adam  of  Bremen,  and  in  the  12th  and  13th  the  nsma 
becomes  quite  familiar.  They  appear  to  have  given  so 
small  trouble  to  their  Scandinavian  nei^boars  by  their 
piratical  excursions,  and  several  of  the  Danish  kiap 
attempted  to  bring  them  into  subjection.  C^ute  IT.,  ot 
Knud  Yalderoarson,  invaded  their  country  with  a  fleet  ol 
760  ships,  forced  many  of  their  number  to  sulmiit  to  tis 
rite  of  baptism,  and  erected  several  Christisn  churchea ;  bet 
hardly  had  bis  ships  disappeared  when  the  cburehea  wen 
in  ruins,  and  the  conversions  proved  to  be  a  |vete&ce.  Id 
1 219  Valdemar  Seier,  or  the  Victorious,  received  the  pqiil 
blMsin^  and  undertK^  another  and  more  formiidsble 
crusade.  The  Danish  acddiws  vowed  a  vow  that^  if  victocj 
was  grantml  to  their  arms,  every  Dane  of  twelve  years  and  up- 
warda  would  from  hMuefwtti  hold  a  fast  on  St  Laureooe'i 
Eve.  At  first  they  were  sj^iarentiy  suocessfnl ;  but  aftsr 
they  deemed  their  conqneet  secure,  tbe^athonisns  feO  npoa 
them  unawares,  and  pressed  them  so  hard  tiiat^  aa  the  tale 
is  tdd,  their  defeat  would  have  been  inevitable^  Imd  wA 
the  archbishop,  Anders  Suuesfm,  like  anoUm  Kean, 
ascended  a  hill  and  held  up  his  huids  in  banedietion  sad 
pnyer.  The  vicU,ry  thus  obtuned  was  oommenKmted  ly 
the  Croatia  of  thirty-fiva  knights  on  the  fidd  of  baul^ 
who,  it  may  be  noted,  were  the  first  msmbers  of  tluir  <adK 
in  Denmark.  Though  their  covntiy  waa  incorponted  wtt 
the  Danish  kiugdcmi,  the  EsttcasDS  FV^fd  W  no 
submissive  Butjectfii|wieV«^iVd^^!)B@i^P@lai 
eeaaora  obfiged  to  nprnaa  tiieir  inaomclkBa  Iqf  lona 
At  lengtb  Yaldemar  Attodag.  after  the  gnaft  nMi« 
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of  1343,  told  hii  tronUcKnu  poMwwioD  in  1347  to  the 
KnigbU  of  ths  Sword  for  19,000  marks ;  and  the  historj  of 
Eitbnia  is  in  oooaeqaenoa  praeticdUf  the  history  of  that 
Older  till  the  16th  century.  The  noblee  and  cities  offered 
Ti^tai7  homage  to  Sweden  in  1021,  bat  the  Swedish 
kiags  found  it  no  easj  tHk  to  maintain  their  claim  against 
the  SoBsian  encroachments,  which  bad  begun  as  early  aa 
1483.  T)te  foolish  ambition  of  Charles  XIL  decided  the 
Butter  against  them ;  and  in  1721,  hj  the  peace  of  Nystadt, 
Eithonia  was  formally  ceded  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  did 
vbkt  he  ooold  to  oondliate  the  inhabitants,  both  Esthonians 
tnd  Germans.  Serfdom  was  abolished  in  1817  by 
Aiexander  I.,  bat  the  oondition  of  the  peasants  continaed 
M  nnsatiafaetory  that  they  rose  in  rebeluon  in  18ft9.  The 
atng^  between  German  and  Rna^an  influmces  la  stiU 
.  gxag  OD,  but  it  can  hardly  end  in  anything  alee  than 
Rattan  domination. 

8«6,  bMidae  the  vwks  elrMdr  mmitioned,  Hnpel,  Topogram 
fUadU NmeKrIehIm,  Eigs,  1774-82;  Petri,  JEWtW Nnd dU  XHJtm, 
IM;  WiUunrad,  AjoImAK  AfJUoMb,  1817 ;  Itokel,  J>i$  frtim 
ifOm  und  OAm,  1820;  Ewer,  Da  HmogtkumM  BUhlandt  SUtUr- 
*itd  LondrtehU,  Dorpxt,  1821 ;  T.  L.  Ton  Ptrrot,  Ztuwn,  IMU%, 
ladm,  18S0;  Job.  Friedrioli  Ton  Rock  and  Ktrl  Ednard  lTt|ibuk7, 
AOgmnmm  aehrifUMUr'  vnU  OMvtt.t-LKneo»  dtr  ProwiMMn  Lit- 
bad,  Jbttandf  te.;  KoU,  DmUA-Su»$Ueh«n  OtlmpmiiuM, 
lUO;  Bigbr,  " UErthonie,''  In  Stnu  Sriiaimiqm,  1841;  Ltlttn 
fnm  tJu  BaUU,  London,  18i<;  PoMsrt,  Statittik  und  QtographU 
i» AwMmmuRto  AMIaiub,  184«;  KniM,  Vn-ekiekUi- 
*itAn  rolkttUmtu,  184« ;  Mibier,  TU  Uitic,  1864 ;  Hag.  Fr. 
SebaUl^  <•  UBtemi^Bom  ttbw  die  AeeheinaBgaB  dar  GUoial- 
Imudim  in  letland  wA  wot  Oead, "  In  full.  i$  FAead.  Imp.  dt 
St  PtUnboury,  1885  ;  Ton  Biohtar,  OetcMehU  dar  dnUmAtn  Otlau. 
r»n'ium>  ^887-1888;  Ettal,  OiUm  und  KitUiUHtidtr,  1850; 
Crign,  OoMtihU  Sd-wtd  Kurlmtdt,  1887 ;  Eekazdti  DU 
Ballitdktn  Pntinan  Jttnilimii,  Laipno,  18M— EngUsh  translation 
rilodnBn»iia'\I870:  T.  U^Xn,  Seiiragfur  Orogn^U  uiid 
StdrogmphU  Mm  tdland,  1870 ;  UnnUTf,  JUitn  in  d«r  Oftm- 
pnwhain  Ruidandt,  1878 ;  Vetke,  ReiM  dank  dot  Edtniamd  im 
Somwm  1875,  St  Patenbnift  1878 ;  TntA.  O.  Ten  Bnng^  Dqt 

Oothil877.  ^ 

ESTIKNNE,  Stwhakos,  or  Stkpekxo,  a  celebrated 
french  family  of  printers.    See  SiBPfliNS. 

ESTOPPii:!^  in  law,  is  where  a  party  in  litigation  is  not 
permitted  to  assert  or  deny  something,  when  each  assertion 
or  denial  would  be  inconaistent  with  his  own  previous  state- 
nenta  or  conduct  Estoppel  is  said  to  arise  in  three  ways 
^1)  by  record  or  judgment,  (2)  by  deed,  and  (3)  by  matter 
HI  pait  or  conduct,  (1.)  "Wliere  a  cause  of  action  has  been 
tried  and  final  judgment  has  been  pronounced,  the  jadgment 
is  condosiTe — either  party  attempting  to  renew  the  litiga- 
tion bj  a  new  action  woidd  be  eetopped  by  the  judgment 
**  Erery  judgment  is  conduBive  proof  as  against  parties  and 
priTin^  of  facts  directly  ib  iasiie  in  the  case,  actually  decided 
by  the  court,  and  appearing  from  the  judgment  itself  to  be 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  based." — Stephen's  Digesta  of 
tk»  Lav  of  £wid4itee.  Art.  41.  (3.)  It  is  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Awdi  aa  disUnguished  irom  simple  contracts  that 
they  operate  by  way  of  eatoppd.  *'  A  man  ahall  always  be 
eetopped  by  hk  own  deed,  or  not  permitted  to  aver  w  prove 
uyUung  in  oontradictioa  to  what  he  has  once  so 
■olemnly  and  deliberately  avowed  "  (Bla(^toue,  3  Om., 
336);  where  a  bond  reoited  that  Uie  defendanta  were 
mntfaoiusd  by  Aeti  of  I^riiament  to  borrow  money,  and  that 
■ndar  neh  wthori^  Huy  had  borrowed  mon^  from  a 
certain  pmcm,  tiuy  wen  eatq^ed  ln»a  setting  up  aa  a 
dalMce  that  t^y  did  not  in  &et  ao  borrow  money,as  stated 
bj  thnr  deed.  (3.)  Estoppel  w^tt  ii  ths  most  important 
liaad  The  rale  practically  comas  to  this  tbat>  ulien  a 
penoB  m  his  dealings  with  others  has  acted  so  aa  to  induce 
Hum  to  beUere  a  tMng  to  be  true  and  to  act  on  soeh 
IwUa^  2i»  may  not  in  any  praoeeding  between  himadf  and 
tliam  deny  Hu  thing  to  m  true;  «.<;.,  a  partnw  retiring 
frna  a  fiim  without  giving  notice  to  the  customen,  canuut, 


as  against  a  customer  liaving  no  knowledge  of  his  tetira- 
ment,  deny  that  he  is  a  partner.  As  between  landlord  and 
tenant  the  principle  operatea  to  prevent  the  denial  by  the 
tenant  of  the  landlord's  title.  So  if  a  person  ooipea  upon 
land  by  the  licence  of  the  peratm  in  possesaion,  he  cannot 
deny  that  the  lioenaer  had  a  title  to  the  potaession  at  the 
time  the  licence  was  given.  Again,  if  a  man  accepts  a  biU 
of  exchange  he  may  not  deny  ^  ugnatnre  or  the  capacity 
of  the  drawer.  So  a  person  receiving  goods  as  baillee 
from  another,  cannot  deny  the  title  of  that  otiier  to  tiie 
goods  at  the  time  they  were  entrusted  to  him. 

ESTBEHADURA  (commonly  derived  from  sxtrema 
era,  compare  Land's  End,  FiiUstire,  Ac),  a  province 
of  Portugal,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  Beira,  -on 
the  S.  and  S,£.  by  Alemtejo,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantio 
Ocean.  It  lies  between  38*  6'  and.  40*  Id'  N.  lat, 
and  between  7*  43'  and  9*  32*  W.  long.,  being  about 
140  miles  in  length  from  K.  to  8.  1^  about  80  miles 
in  breadtiL  The  river  Tagua  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  the  northern  being  the  more  mountainous,  but 
at  the  aame  time  the  more  fertile,  of  tiie  two.  A  chain  of 
mountains  extending  from  Beira  traverses  the  northern 
portion  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W,,  and  terminatea  on  the  coast 
between  the  eetuary  of  the  Tagns  and  the  sea.  This  range 
jMuds  off  spurs  in  various  mrections.  Between  Torres 
Vedras  and  Lisbon  is  an  extensiva  chain  of  points,  some 
formed  by  nature  and  oUiera  by  art,  and  stretching  in  a 
general  direction  from  £.  to  W.  Along  these  Lord 
Wellington  constructed  a  series  of  defensive  works  called 
the  "  Lines  of  Torrea  Vedras,"  by .  means  of  which  he  was 
able  soooeeafutly  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Ftan^  in- 
vaders. Thia  mountain  chain  attains  a  height  of  2300  feet, 
and  separatee  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  Tagus  from 
those  that  dow  directly  into  the  sea.  The  part  lying  N.W. 
and  between  it  and  the  sea  is  mostly  fiat  and  sandy  tomwds 
the  coast,  and  either  barren  or  coTered  with  forests  of  pinea. 
For  about  00  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  howcTer, 
or  as  far  as  Penich^  the  coast  consists  of  rocky  cliffs,  some 
of  which  attain  a  great  elevation.  South-east  of  the  ridge, 
and  sloping  towards  the  Tagus,  the  country  is -finer  and 
better  cultivated.  The  plains  about  Tomar  and  Saatarem  are 
very  fertile,  and  abound  with  oUto  and  other  fruit  trees. 
But  the  fineat  part  of  the  province  is  that  which  lies  S.  of 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  towards  Lisbon.  Here  the 
valleys  are  covered  with  villages,  country  seats,  gardens, 
orchards,  and  vineyards.  In  Estremadura  the  general  sys- 
tem of  land  tenure  was  formerly  that  known  aa  "  Ingadas," 
by  which  the  farmer  paid  a  rent  in  com  or  produce  for  each 
yoke  of  oxen  lent  out  to  him  by  the  landlord.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  tenure  yet  exists,  and  its  results  are  seen  in  the 
bad  and  backward  farming  which  prevails.  South  of  the 
Tagus  the  country  is  mostly  low  and  flat,  and  in  several 
placee  unhealthy.  The  land  rises  towards  Alemtejo,  and 
several  ranges  of  hills  proceeding  from  that  province  enter 
Estremadura.  The  principal  river  ia  Uie  Tagot,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  below  Lwbon.  The  Zexere  ia  a  large  and  rapid 
stream  which  risaa  in  Beiiaf  and  flowing  aonUiward  falls 
into  the  Tagua  below  Fnnheteu  The  Z^aa  and  Aloansor 
hoik  rise  in  Alemtejo,  and  flow  at  a  ah<Hi  distance  from 
each  otlier  into  the  eastern  of  the  two  branches  into  which 
the  Tagus  is  divided  above  Lisbon.  The  principal  rivers 
flowing  directly  to  the  sea  ate — ^in  the  northern  portion, 
the  lis,  Alcoa,  Amoya,  and  Zisambr^  and  in  the 
southern  the  Uaroteea  and  the  Sadt^  the  last  being  the 
largest  Estremadura  ia  divided  into  the  three  dtstriets  ol 
Idwcm,  Santaron,  and'Leiria.  The  population  of  tha  pro- 
vince in  1871  was  839,691. 

ESTM3fAI>URA,.an  old  province  of  S^<iK-^ltjfs4 
in  183S  into  tiie  provinces  of  Ki^wdsiqdXiWBHV^ 
.between  S7"  S8'  and  40"  83'  S.  lat,  nnd  betwWn 
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4*  SS*  and  7*  26'  W.  long.,  being  ftboat  180  milei  in 
length  from  K.  to  B.  hy  130  in  extreme  breadtli,  and 
baring  an  area  ot  about  14,280  aqoare  milea.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Balamonea  and  Avila;  E.  bj 
Toledo  and  La  Uancha,  S.  bj  Cordova  and  SeriUa,  and 
W.  bj  Portugal.  The  Tagoa  and  the  Ouadiana  cross 
the  province  from  K.  to  W.,  and  their  respectire  ba^ns 
form  two  natural  and  nearly  equal  diriaiona, — that 
o<  the  Tagns,  being  the  northern,  called  Alta  or  Upper 
Estremadura,  and  that  of  the  Guadiana,  Baja  or  Lower 
Estremadora,  These  two  baaina  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  range  d  mountains,  of  which  the  eastern  and 
higher  portion  attains  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to  6000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  natural  division 
corresponds  to  the  divisiOQ  into  the  provinoes  of  Badqoa  and 
Cacerea,  the  fonner  being  Bsja  Estremadura,  and  the  latter 
Alta  Estremadura.  The  basin  (rf  the  Ouadiana  is  bounded 
on  Ae  S.  a  continuation  d  the  Sierra  Morena,  which 
fiUs  up  the  aonthem  part  the  prorinoe  with  hilly  ground, 
and  divides  the  waters  of  the  Guadiana  from  those  of  the 
Goadalquivir.  A  Iwanch  of  this  chain  proceeds  norUtwaid 
from  the  confines  of  C(»dova  to  the  Guadiana.  The  baain 
of  the  Tagus  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  rangaofaonutaiDS 
which  proceed  westward  from  Avila  akmg  Ou  bomidarifa 
between  EsCtemadura  and  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  enter 
Por^nL  From  this  northern  range  a  brandi  ^tooeeds  m 
a.3.W.  direction  between  the  rivers  Alagon  sind  Tietar; 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  cratnl  range  a  branch  proceeds 
in  a  N.W.  dinction  to  the  Tugna.  Tlw  oUmate  in  summer 
IS  hol^  but  not  nnwlurfaaome,  enept  in  some  mm|>y  plaoes 
along  the  Ouadiana.  There  is  then  but  little  nun ;  dew, 
iMwever  is  abundant  and  sofBdent  to  nuustoi  die  ground ; 
and  the  nights  are  cooL  Althon|^  die  hi^  moontaina 
are  oorered  with  snow  in  Ibe  end  (rf  Novemberi  the  winters 
are  not  severe.  The  teU  i»  Ter^  fertile^  and  might  be 
rtndered  highly  productive  by  a  proper  naa  of  die  waters 
ot  the  many  rivers  by  which  it  is  inteneeted.  Agriculture, 
however,  is  whdly  neglected,  and  du  noUe  fdains  that 
might  yield  abundance  of  all  sorts  trfpioduots  are  devoted 
only  to  pasturage.  Yast  nnmbera  of  merino  sheep  come 
annually  otter  parta  to  winter  in  these  plains. 
Immense  herds  <rf  iwinis  are  reared  in  the  province,  and 
constitute  a  great  sooroe  of  saimort  to  the  inhabitsntB,  not 
onl^  supplying  them  with  food,  but  also  forming  a  great 
article  A  export  to  other  provinoes,— the  pork;  biwon,  and 
hams  bmng  in  high  eateem.  The  axtenriTO  ioresta  of  oa^ 
beech,  and  chestiinta  afford  an  abundance  of  food  for  hogs. 
Oliv^  fruit,  and  oork  trees  are  nnmerons.  Game  is 
abundant  and  flsh  swarm  in  the  rivers  and  sbvams. 
Eatiemadvra  has  mines  of  lead,  oopper,  ulver,  and  iron, 
but  theaa  are  almost  totally  neglected;  and  the  manu- 
hotorea  are  few.  The  diet  produeto  are  corn,  wine,  oil, 
hemp,  and  flax.  The  population  of  Estremadora  in  1870 
wu  734,377. 

EBTREHOZ,  a  town  of  Fntngal,  in  the  province  of 
Alemtejok  SS  miles  W.  of  Elvasw  theroad  to  lisbon.  It 
was  once  a  strongly  fortified  plaoa  with  aooommodatton  toe 
a  garrison  <rf  20,000  men,  but  ito  citadel  and  forts  are  now 
faUing  into  decay.  There  are  marble  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  die  Estremos  6vectrM,  a  kind  of  jar  with  a 
pleasant  odour,  are  vrell  known  throughout  PwtngaL  The 
queen  of  Portugal,  St  Etinbeth,  died  in  the  town  in  1336. 
Population  about  6600. 

ESZTERHAZT,  the  name  of  an  ancient,  influential 
funilyot  Hungary,  which  was  nitimatdy  raised  to  princely 
rank.  Some  geoeslogista  derive  it  from  a  certain  Baul 
Estorai  who  embraced  CSiristianity  in  969;  but  authentic 
aooounto  of  the  family  do  not  extend  beycmd  1238,  when 
it  was  divided  into  the  two  branchea  of  Zerhiiy  and  Illes- 
hizy,  the  Utter  of  which  became  extinct  in  1838.  Francis 
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Zerhisy  changed  tha  name  in  Ifi84  to  Eurteriiii^,  tai 
bis  deaoendante  separated  into  the  three  existing  bruiki 
— Cseiinek,  Z6Iyom  or  Atteohl,  and  Frakn6  or  ForchtM 

stein. 

Pxui,  Prince  Esitorfaiiy  do  Galanta^  d  dw  Fiaknicr 
F<«chtonst^  branch,  was  bc«a  at  Eiaenatadt  8th  S^itm- 
ber  1635.  At  an  early  age  he  became  field^nanhal,  ud 
diBtinguishad  himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Turka.  Is  | 
1681  he  was  made  palatine  of  Hungary.  In  1683  \t 
assisted  in  die  deliverance  of  Vienna  and  1686  .of  Oltn 
from  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  For  his  impntaat  serriai 
to  the  house  of  Austria  in  Hnngaiy  he  ms  in  1687  enstd 
a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  By  him  the  pcMi- 
■ions  of  the  family  were  also  gieatiy  increased.  He  vm 
moniflcent  patron  of  the  fine  arti^  and  at  his  chstesa  at 
Forchtonstetn  amassed  a  Talnable  ooUection  of  paintii^' 
He  published  an  Aiku  MariaMut  omtainiog  a  eoUeetuo 
of  portraite  of  the  Virgin.    He  died  12th  March  1711 

NicHOLAB  Josxra,  Prinee  Enterhisy  do  Galant^  cent 
of  Forchtenstein,  bom  18th  December  1714,  wu  fli 
grandson  ttf  Paid  noticed  above.  He  took  part  u  ti* 
SUerian  war^  and  in  1747  he  was  named  mqor-geunl 
in  which  eaparity  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  & 
battle  <tf  KoUn,  18th  June  1767,  receiving  highly  honour- 1 
able  mentimi  in  the  despatches  oi  Dann,  aul  after  tki  j 
battle  being  named  lientenant  fieUlmarsbaL  In  1764  bt 
was  named  master  of  the  ordnance  and  made  a  kn^  «f 
the  Golden  Fleece.  In  1768  he  obtained  theraokolUd- 
marshaL  He  is  referred  to  by  Carlyle  in  his  X^^  ^ 
Fmhridt  aa  in  1760  behaving  "like  •  very  priaee'  is 
regard  to  the  palace  oi  Fotodam,  reoMving  front  ^ 
castdlan  an  attestetim  that  he  had  senipnlonaly  re^ietol 
eveiythinfb  and  taking  as  a  souvenir  only  one  pictiin  of 
little  vahia  Like  hia  grandfather  .Iwto^  an  iitfmtti 
art  and  science.  He  also  served  aa  ambassador  at  nritw 
oourts.   He  died  at  Vienna  38th  September  1790: 

NioBOLU,  nrinoe  EsiteiliA^  ds  Qalantl^  grandne  of 
the  last-named,  waa  bom  13th  December  1769.  h  )a 
youth  he  Tinted  the  principal  countries  of  Europe^  rtud- 
ing  for  Bome  time  in  En^nd,  France,  and  Italy.  !■ 
179S  _he  asriated  as  representative  of  Hungary  at  A> 
coronation  of  the  emperor  Francis  IL  He  coeunsaaiil 
the  army  raised  in  Hungaiy  to  repel  the  invBMon  of  A< 
bwedita!ry  states  <d  Austria  by  the  French,  and  obtaisij 
the  rank  of  fleldmrshaL  In  1814  be  was  appoiiittd 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Marat  at  Naples,  and  h*  «u 
continued  there  after  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  kiag  ^ 
the  Two  SieilieK  He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  arts  ai^ 
sriuiees,  and  founded  an  impntant  picture  gallaiy  is  hii 
castle  at  Vienna.  He  also  tiansfonned  hii  ooontn  scstat 
Eisenstadt  into  a  temple  d  mnuc  and  iMtaay,  and  erected 
a  fine  manaoleum  diere  to  Haydn.  In  1809,  «bcs 
Napoleon  wished  to  maken  tha  Austrian  poww  hf 
separation  (rf  Hunger?,  he  is  said  to  have  offmd  As 
Magyar  enwn  to  Euterhisy,  wlu^  however,  firady  tiivti 
it  He  died  at  Oomo.  in  Italy,  on  die  Sffdi  of  Novasdw 
1833. 

Paul  Amtbokt,  Vtia»  ^bxteiUsy  de  CManta,  m  of 
Nicholas  above 'mentioned,  was  horn  10th  ISaiA  17SS. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  die  diplomatie  eervio^  and  is 
1606  went  to  Ltrndon  as  secretary  of  the  legatj^-  I> 
1810  he  was  named  mintster-plenipotentiaiy  M  Amtiii 
to  Dresden,  and  in  the  fdlowin^  yean  he  undertook 
various  important  diplomatic  missunuL  In  1814  he  B^ 
companied  his  father  ma-a  secret  mission  to  Boom  B« 
represented  the  AMirian  Govamment  in  Londoi  b» 
1616  to  1818,  winnng  the/ffitei^ia«lb,of  Ae  PHset 
Regent,  and  aga&i^WI8SMb<^B8X  He  eolweqw&tlr 
directed  his  energise  to  die  support  «  Ow  xbSMg  Bn- 
garian  national  movement,  and  in  1848  aecsptad  ths 
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post  <d  minister  of  /oreign  affairs  in  the  Battby&m  aJminis- 
tntum,  nhtn  he  endearoored  to  bring  about  ft  reooncilta'- 
tion  betwaea  tha  Aiutrian  aad  the  Uaogarian  ministry. 
Aftar  tiie  anppreaiioii  of  the  revoIatioD,  ha  retired  into 
prirate  life.  In  1856,  he  represented  Atutria  at  tbo 
«Dronfttioa  of  Alexander  II.,  emperor  of  Bnaaia.  He  died 
Mt  Ratiibon  Slat  Hay  IS66. 

ETAH,  a  district  and  town  of  Britiah  Indta,  in  the  * 
lieatenant-goTBraorafaip  of  the  north-wastem  prOTineei, 
tod  incladed  in  the  diviaion  of  Agra.  Etah  District 
■tratehea  tloag  the  eastern  edge  of  the  DuAb  or  alliiTial 
plain  enoloaad  by  the  Osnges  and  the  Jamna,  and  liea 
batweaa  37*  30*  SO"  and  28'  1'  K.  lat,  and  between  78* 
39<^ukd  7d*  ir  3<r  £.  long.  It  la  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
tfaa  Qugai^  on  tiw  W.  by  &  diatriota  of  Agr*  and  Al^nih, 
« the  8.  by  die  diatriot  of  Ifainpnri.  and  Mt  the  E.  by 
Uiat  (rf  Farrakhibkd.  The  total  area  of  the  diltrietii  1512 
square  miles,  of  frhteh  970  are  eultiTftted.  The  total  popu- 
lation, aocordiug  to  the  eensu  of  1873,  amoonta  to  703,037 
soolsa  oomprising  636,149  Hindus,  and  67,878  Mahometans. 
The  males  cumber  382,746,  the  females  320,739,  the 
pn^oction  of  malea  to  the  ttrtal  popnlatbn  being  51*0  per 
csdL  The  principal  tribea  and  castes  in  point  of  nnmber 
an:— <0  Brthmans,  60,691  ;  (3)  Rijpnta,  07,025;  (3) 
Banana  or  traders,  13,056 ;  (4)  CUmira  or  manual 
laboaren,  86,635;  (0)  Ahira,  76,764 ;  beaidea  numerous 
minor  cbma.  The  den«^  of  popuUtion  ia  465  persons  to 
the  aqoaze  mita  The  district  cmaiatB  for  the  most  part  of 
so  elvrated  alluTial  platean,  dipi»ng  dovn  on  Ita  eaatem 
slope  Into  ihi  TtiSvf  id  the  Oangaa.  The  nplanda,  how- 
enr,  utf  not  ao  fertfle  as  in  moat  of  the  ndf^bonring  dis- 
trieta^  owing  to  the  inaoffioientiy  of  the  water  aupidy ;  while 
patelua  oi  a  barren  saline  efflorescence  occaaionftQy  interrupt 
^  caltiTated  expanse.  Between  the  modem  bed  of  the 
Oai^ea  and  its  ancient  channel  lies  a  belt  of  fertile  land, 
corered  wiUi  a  rich  deposit  of  iiilt,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  natural  moisture.  A  long  Itna  of  swamps  and 
hollows  still  marks  the  former  coarse  of  the  rirer;  and 
abore  it  rises  abruptly  the  original  cliff  which  now  forms 
the  terraoe  of  the  upland  plain.  The  K4U  Kadi,  a  small 
stream  flooring  in  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  disMct,  and  affords  an  outlet  for  the  sur- 
face drainage.  The  tract  of  country  to  the  west  of  thu  nTsr 
is  irrigated  by  the  Cawnpur  and  EUwah  brandtea  of  the 
Qftogaa  canal;  and  anodur  work,  now  in  progreas,  will 
aopplf  abundant  water  In  fatnr*  to  Hit  dry  pUtean  aa  the 
east. 

No  railway  passes  through  the  district,  but  good  metaTlod 
roads  connect  the  chief  towns,  and  the  Qangw  affords 
a  means  of  tran^Kwt  for  hsavy  goods.  Hie  principal  agri- 
enltoml  products  comprise  wheat,  barley,  pulses,  milUts, 
eofctoB,  augar^ane,  indigo,  and  opium.  Two  harvests  a 
year  can  be  taken  off  the  land,  in  the  spring  and  the 
aatomn.  Etah  ezpotta  large  quantities  of  food-grains  and 
other  produce  to  neighbouring  districts.  Indigo  is  manu- 
faetared  in  200  factories,  some  of  which  sre  conducted 
by  Euj^h  capital  Eight  towns  in  1872  contained 
a  population  exceeding  6000 :— Etah,  8044;  HArahra, 
9214;  Soron,  11,182;  Sah&war,  5156;  SaUt,  6415; 
Dandwiragaqj,  6414;  Allganj,  7913;  Kisganj,  16,764. 
In  1870  the  total  rerenne  of  Etah  district  from  all  soarces 
amoanted  to  £119,399,  of  which  £78,863  was  due  to  the 
land-tax.  The  ffTe  munioipalities  of  Kisganj,  Etah,  Soron, 
ICArahra,  tod  AUgaitj  possess  a  joint  income  of  £4878. 
Tk»  dimate  is  dry  and  healthy,  but  sand  and  dust  storms 
{raqBsatty  occur. 

Etah  WW  at  an  early  date  the  seat  of  a  primitiTe  Aryan 
«ivilintiai,  kod  the  surrounding  country  is  mentioned  by 
Bioaaa  Vimng,  the  CSunese  Buddhist  pilgrim  of  the  7th 
^mtmj        M  rich  in  temples  and  motmsteriea.  But 
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after  the  bloody  repression  of  Buddhism  before  the  8th 
oeutnry,  the  district  ssems  to  have  fallen  once  more  into 
the  bands  of  aboriginal  tribes,  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
a  second  time  by  the  Ri^puto  during  the  course  of  their 
great  migratioii  eastward.  With  the  rest  of  Upper  India, 
it  passed  nndw  the  sway  of  Uahmud  of  Ohasni  in  101 7, 
and  thanoeforth  fdlowed  the  fortunsa  of  the  Mahometan 
erapira  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  formed  part  of 
tha  territory  orer  which  the  Taiir  of  Ondh  had  made 
himself  ruler,  and  it  came  into  the  posssasion  of  the  British 
QoTerament  in  1801,  under  the  treaty  of  Lneknow. 
Daring  the  mutiny  <tf  1807  it  was  the  scene  of  serious 
disturbances,  ooui^ed  with  the  usual  onorehio  qnarrsia 
among  the  native  prinoea 

Etah  Towir,  the  capital  of  the  district,  stands  mi  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road,  in  27*  SS*  60"  N.  lat,  and  78"  43' 
36"  E.  long.  The  population  in  1872  numbered  8044 
souls,  comprising  6884  Hindus,  3160  Uabometans,  and 
10  Ouiatiana  Before  tha  period  British  rule  the  town 
had  little  importence,  and  at  preaent  It  is  cUefly  noticeable 
as  the  adffliniitratiTe  headquarters  forthe  district;  It  con> 
taina  a  handsome  temple  and  large  twk,  with  the  usual 
pnblb  oflScea  of  a  dUtrict  oapil^  The  muncipdity  had 
an  iaooma  in  1874-76  of  £1183,  of  wUoh  £845  waa 
fused  by  in  octroi  duty.  The  incidence  of^  taxation  waa 
at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  head     the  population.^ 

£TAlfP!^  or  EaTUcns,  a  town  of  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondiasement  of  tha  aama  name  in  the  department 
of  Seine.et-0i8e,  is  aitnated  on  the  Fwis  and  Orleans 
railway,  80  mDes  S.  W.  of  Paris,  in  a  fwtile  ralley,  on 
the  banki  of  two  small  streama,  which  fall  into' the  Seine 
immediately  helow^  towa  It  ia  the  seat  of  a  tribunal 
of  pcimaiy  instanee,  a  Monmunal  college,  and  an  agricnl- 
tnral  aoaefy.  Its  moat  lemarkaUa  building  ia  an  old 
tower  called  Ouinette^  which  is  all  that  now  remains  of  an 
andent  royal  caatle  built  in  the  llth  centnry  by  King 
Robert,  in  which  Philip  Augustus  kept  his  wife  a 
prisoner  from  1199  to  1201.  £tampea  has  three  ancient 
churches — Ifotre-Dsme  built  in  the  13th  century  (with  a 
lofty  tower  and  spire),  the  church  <^  St  Martin,  and  the 
church  of  St  Basil  In  ths  aquare  there  is  a  statue  ot 
^tienne  Qeoffroy  Sainte-Hilaire,  who  was  bom  in  Etampea 
The  principal  manufactures  of  the  town  are  woollen  goods, 
soap,  and  leather ;  and  it  sends  large  supplies  of  com,  meet, 
Tegetable%  and  honey  to  Paris.  Etampes  is  very  old.  In 
886  it  waa  plnnderad  by  the  Normans,  and  it  waa  con- 
quered by  the  prince  of  Cond^  in  1652.  The  population 
in  1872  was  7511. 

ETAWAH,  a  district  and  eitf  of  British  India,  in  the 
lientenant-gOvemorBhip  of  the  North-Weatem  Provinces, 
and  included  in  the  dirision  t4  Agra  EtAwah  District 
forms  a  purely  artificial  adminiatratiTe  division,  stretching 
serosa  the  level  plain  of  the  DuAb,  and  beyond  the  valley 
of  the  Jumna,  to  the  gorges  of  the  Chambal  and  the  last 
rocky  outUera  of  the  Vindhyan  range.  It  lies  between 
26'  20*  30'  and  27'  N.  lat,  and  between  78'  46'  46"  and 
79*  47'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mainpuri 
and  Farrakfa&bAd  districts ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Jumns,  the 
Agra  district,  the  Chambal,  the  Kuiri  Nadi,  and  the  native 
state  of  Qwalior;  on  the  S.  by  the  Jumna ;  and  on  the  £. 
by  Cawnpur  district.  The  total  area  of  the  district  is 
I69I  square  roilw,  of  which  880  are  cultivated.  The  total 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  amounts  te 
668^641  souls,  comprising  631,923  Hindus,  36,671  Maliom- 
etans,  and  147  Christians.  The  males  number  369,928, 
the  females  298,653,  the  proportion  of  males  to  the  total 
population  being  05-3  per  cent.  The  principal  tribes  or 
castes  are  as  fdlowa :— <1)  Br&hmans,  03,082 ;  (2)  Rijputa, 
08,308;  (3)  Baniyaa  ot  tradsn,  32,695,  4  Chuo^v, 
96,933;  (0)  Ahici,  76,035;  (6)  Kachhis,  48,l<t0;  (7} 
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Lodliu^  34.795;  (8)  Oadariyfti.  21,926;  and  (9)  Eolia, 
30,391.  Tlte  daatatj  trf  popolatbii  U  395  penoiu  to  the 
■qoBre  wUe.  Tlie  diitriet  ezhibiti  a  stoikiog  variety  of 
wmhot  Mid  iceiietf.  The  gn^r  poiti«i  Uei  witlun  the 
/  DoAb  or  lerel  allavial  l^un  betveen  the  Ganges  and  the 
JnmiML  Thii  part  mUi  naturally  into  two  aectioni. 
divided  bj  the  oeepand  fiMnied  nUey  of  the  riTer  Sengar. 
The  tract  to  the  north-eaat  of  that  stream  is  rich  and 
fertile  being  watered  the  Cawnpor  and  Etiwah  branches 
of  the  Ganges  canal;  whidi  will  soon  be  inpplemented  hj 
other  important  works  iu>w  in  progresa  The  south- 
western  region  hai  the  eame  naturu  adrantages*  but 
poetetHS  no  great  irrigation  system,  and  is  consequently 
less  fruitful  than  the  opposite  slopes.  Near  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna,  the  plain  descends  into  the  river  valley  by  a 
aerice  of  wild  tavinea  and  terraces,  inhabited  only  by  a 
scattered  race  of  hereditary  berdBmeo.  Beyond  the  Jumna 
agttin  a  strip  of  British  territory  eztaods  along  the  tangled 
gorget  of  the  Ghambal  and  the  KuAri  Nadi,  far  into  the 
borders  of  the  Qwalior  state.  Thia  ontlyiog  tract 
embraces  a  series  of  rocky  glens  and  mouotain  torrents, 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  native  strongholda,  and  ioter- 
spersed  wiui  narrow  ledges  of  cultiTsble  aUuviam. 

The  Esst  Indian  Railway  runs  throagh  the  centre  of 
the  district  'The  Jumna  forms  a  great  water-way  for 
the  heavy  traffic ;  while  good  roads  connect  moat  of  the 
local  ceutres  with  one  another,  and  with  the  neighbouring 
cities.  The  principal  crope  are  wheat,  barley,  pulses, 
milletSi  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  iodtga  The  district  is  essen- 
tiallj  sgricultural,  and  its  exports  consist  eotirely  of  the 
rural  produce.  Four  towm  in  1872  possaased  a  population 
exceediog  6000 EtAwah,  30,549;  Phaphund,  6536; 
Anriiya,  6459;  and  Jaswantnsgar,  5310.  In  1873  the 
total  revenue  of  Etiwah  district,  amounted  to  X191,097, 
of  which  sum  X128,540  was  contributed  by  the  land-tax. 
The  town  of  Etiwah  has  the  only  monicipality  in  the  die* 
trict  The  climate,  once  hot  and  sultry,  has  now  become 
comparatively  moist  and  equable  under  the  influence  of 
irrigation  and  ^e  planting  of  treea 

Etiwah  was  marked  out  by  its  physical  features  as  a 
eecnre  retreat  for  the  turbulent  tribes  of  the  Upper 
Duib,  and  it  was  not  till  the  12th  century  that  any  of  the 
existing  castes  settled  on  the  soil.  After  the  MuBsulman 
conquests  of  Delhi  and  the  surrounding  coiyitry,  the 
Hiedus  of  Etiwah  appear  to  have  held  their  own  for  many 
generations  against  the  Mahometan  power;  Bibar  con- 
quered the  district  with  the  rest  of  the  Duib,  and  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mongols  until  the  decay  of 
their  empire  in  the  last  century.  After  passing  through 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  Marhatti  and  Jit  conquests  during 
the  louft  anarchy  which  preceded  the  British  rule,  Etiwah 
waa  annexed  by  the  vaxlr  of  Oudh  in  1773.  The  vastr 
ceded  it  to  the  English  in  1801,  but  it  still  remained  so 
largely  in  the  hands  of  lawless  native  chiefs  that  some 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  reducing  it  to  orderly  govem- 
menb  Daring  the  mutiny  of  1857,  serious  disturbances 
occurred  in  Etiwah,  and  the  district  waa  occupied  by  the 
rebels  from  June  to  December ;  order  waa  not  completely 
restored  till  the  end  of  1858. 

^  EtXwah  Town,  the  capital  of  the  district,is  picturesquely 
ntuated  amongst  the  ravines  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  70 
milee  S.E.  of  Agra.  According  to  the  census  of  1872,  its 
population  amounts  to  30,549  souls,  comprisiog  21,241 
Hindus,  9356 .  Mohametans,  and  52  Christiana  Deep 
fissures  intersect  the  various  qnarters  of  the  town,  over 
which  broad  roads  connect  the  higher  porUona  by  bridges 
and  embankments.  A  fine  modem  square,  known  as 
Hnmegaqj,  from  tha  name  ot  its  founder,  stands  in  the 
aantre  of  the  d^,  and  contains  the  chief  public  bufldinga 
A  handsome  mosqne,  the  Jama  Masjid,  forms  the  ^ef 


architectural  ornament  of  Etiwalh.  B  vu  oripatlly  t 
Hindn  or  Buddhist  temple,  and  haa  been  adapted  to  ib 
present  use  by  the  Mahometan  conqneiors.  SsVsnl  Hindu 
temples  also  stand  about  the  ruins  <tf  the  ancient  fori.  The 
chi^  trade  ia  in  giif  grain,  cotton,  and  ml  sssda  Tin 
Etiwah  municipality  had  on  income  (tf  X3064  in  1875-76, 
of  which  jE2435  waa  raised  by  taxes;  the  ineideoes  ct 
mnnidpal  taxation  vaa  la^  7^  per  head  of  thepc^latioD.. 

ETCHUIADZIN,  Edohkudziii,  or  iTsHiaDaut,  atowa 
and  monastiy  in  tha  Bnsnan  gOToramMit  of  Erivan,  bnumi 
as  tha  seat  of  tha  Oatludicua  or  primate  of  the  Aimesiu 
diurch.   It  is  dtnated  in  the  pbua  of  tha  Aras  or  Aiaz«^ 
about  2985  feet  above  the  aea,  12  miles  W.  of  Erifsa  sad 
30  N.  of  Mount  Ararat  The  monastery  comprises  a  pcatt; 
extensive  complex  of  bniUing^  an  J  is  snrronnded  by  brid 
walls  30  feet  high,  whidk,  with  their  loopholee  and  towan^ 
presMt  the  appearance  ^  a  fortress.  Its  architectursl  Att- 
acter  haa  been  considerably  impaired  by  additions  ud 
alterations  in  the  modem  Ruasisn  style.    On  the  weiUn 
ude  of  tb%  quadrangle  iathe  reaidence  of  the  primate,  on  tbs 
south  the  refectory,  built  by  the  Catholicus  Abraham  (1730- 
1735),  on  the  east  the  lodgings  for  the  monka,  and  on  tks 
north  tha  cells.    The  cathedral  is  a  smsll  but  fine  cnrifon 
building  with  a  Byzantine  cupola  at  .the  inteisectiMi,  a  laijt 
tower  at  the  westem  end,  and  a  smaller  tower  above  ct^ 
wing  of  the  transepts.  Of  special  interest  is  the  porch,  hoik 
of  red  porphyry,  and  profusely  adorned  witb  stnlptved 
designs  somewhat  similar  to  those  Of  Gothic  architectore. 
The  interior  of  the  chureh  is  decorated  with  Persian  frescoes 
of  flowers,  birds,  and  scroU-wwk.     It  is  here  that  tbe 
Catholicus  confers  episcopal  oonsaoation  by  the  a^bnd  hisd 
of  St  Gregory ;  and  here  eveiy  seven  years  he  preparts  with 
great  solemnity  the  holy  oU  which  is  to  be  usmI  throo^Ht 
the  churches  ol  the  Armenian  communion.    Of  the  ansier- 
ous  reliathe  chief  are  the  head  of  the  spear  whidi  piaittd 
the  Saviour's  sidc^  a  piece  of  Koah's  ark,  presented  by  as 
angel  to  St  Jamee  of  Nisibii^  and  a  piece  <tf  the  true  croK 
Outside  of  the  main  entrance  are  the  alabaater  tombs  li 
the  primates  Alexander  L  (1714),  Alexander  IL  (175S), 
Danid  (1806),  and  Narses  (1857),  and  in  hoqHtable  con- 
tiguity a  white  marble  monument  erected  by  the  East  ledis 
Company  to  mark  the  reating-place  of  Sir  John  Macdeeild, 
who  died  at  Tabriz  in  1830,  while  oo  an  embasiy  to  ths 
Fertiao  court   The  library  of  the  monastery  ia  wd  at  os« 
time  to  have  contained  15,000  volumes,  snd  in  spite  of  de- 
predation and  neglect,  it  atill  remaina  a  rich  ator^oiiBe  oi 
Armenian  literature.  Broeset's  Catatoytude  la  BMietkiqv 
ifElchmiadtin,  St  Petersbni:^  1840,  contained  only  635 
numbers,  but  the  new  list  drawn  up  by  the  monks  (a  eof^ 
of  which  wae  preeented  by  Major  Cnnnyngham  to  ^« 
Oriental  Library  at  Cambridge)  mentions  2500  Tohuneii 
many  of  great  size.    Among  the  more  remarkable  msar 
Bcripte  are  a  copy  of  the  gospels  in  a  masaiva  binding  of 
carved  ivory  dating  from  the  10th  or  11th  centtny,  and 
three  bibles  of  the  ISth  century,  one  of  which  had  bdongnl 
to  Aytonn  II.,  king  of  Armenia,  A  typa^onndry,  a  printing 
press,  snd  a  bookbiuding  estaUishment  ars  maintained  ^ 
the  monks,  who  publish  ajwedcly  Armenian  newqiaprri 
called  The  Ararat^  and  supply  relipona  and  edncatiooa]  i 
works  for  their  co-ieligionists.    The  nombw  of  inmatss  is 
the  monastery  variee  considwaUy.    In  1834,  aeeording  to 
Dubois,  there  were  50  moakt  and  13  biah^  and  ar^ 
bishops;  and  in  1878,  acocHrding  to  Telfer,  there  were 5 
bishops  and  archbishops,  20  mo^s,  and  23  novicea.  Tha 
revenue,  estimated  at  £10,000,  ia  derived  from  the  eoe- 
ventual  domains,-  whid>,  though  mndi  less  extensive  thsa 
they  once  were,  still  comfMnse,  not  only  a  nimbar  of  aslits^ 
but  five  villages  inresented  or  rather  restored  hj'  Ae 
Roadan  enjwror.  The  Oatholiens  has  an  aoaiia]  bamam  ef 
10,000  raUsa   To  the  east  of  the  mnoaslery  in  a  cJsy 
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ud  iMBtnary  of  mod«m  areetioo.  At  the  diitaoce  of 
aboak  half  a  mila  atsnd  the  dmrcliet  of  St  Khipaime  and 
St  Gaiana,  two  of  His  early  mutyia  of  AnneDian  CJhria- 
ttamty;  tha  Uttor  i>  of  special  mtereat  as  the  borUl- 
pUoe  of  all  thoM  primatea  who  ara  not  deemed  worthj  hy 
the  ^od  of intermeat  besidetbeeathedral.  From  adiatiukce 
the  three  choichea  form  a  fairly  itrUcing  groap,  aod  accord- 
ia^f  the  Turkish  name  for  Etchmiadsia  ia  aimply  Htch- 
KUiaai,  or  the  Three  Chorcbea.  A  fourth  of  leiaimpoii*aoe 
n  igDored.  The  townof  Etchmiadiin,  oraa  itifaonldbecalled 
Vagbarehapat,  contaiaa  about  8000  iDhabitaota,  bbt  baa 
long  ceased  to  be  of  any  individual  importance.  Accordiug 
to  Armenian  historians  it  datee  from  the  6th  centary  B.C, 
and  takes  its  name  from  King  Tagarsh,  who  in  the  34. 
century  A.  D.  choee  it  as  his  residenoe  and  nrronnded  it  with 
walla.  The  great  apostle  of  Armeiiia,  St  Gregory  the 
Clnminator,  having  seen  the  Savionr  descend  tn  a  flood  of 
light  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  the  palace,  was  ordered  by  aa 
aoget  to  erect  a  church  on  the  spot  He  obeyed  the  divine 
command  in  309,  and  gave  the  bnilding  the  commemcH^tive 
Dame  of  Edeb-Miadzin,  or  Deeoended  the  Only  Begotten. 
In  344  Tagharsbapat  ceased  to  be  the  Armenian  capital, 
and  in  the  6th  century  the  patriarchal  seat  was  removed  to 
Tovin.  The  monasteiy  waa  founded  by  Naraea  JL,  who 
ruled  from  024-33;  and  a  restoration  waa  effected  by 
Chnidaa  in  618.  At  length  in  1441  the  primate  George 
er  K«T(vk  iHonght  back  the  aee  to  the  original  site,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  preaent  time  Etchmiadxin  haa  been  the 
aeoira  of  the  Armenian  church.  'In  the  Russo-Feraian 
war  of  183^  thoai^  tha  nKoaatary  was  declared  neutral 
territory  Ij  boA  baUigevent^  it  waa  oeen^ad  by  RtHuan 

8m  Dabofe  da  Kentplnix,  Fnam  mtttour  dm  Oknutm,  vol.  UL, 
in»;  Ti8ea«ntPaltta(^J7a{rJtMMllA« OU  rerU,  IW,  8. 
C  llals%  A  AwHry  Ot  llUmimlari  TUabui^  Jemrmtg  tm  Uu 
Cmwemmu,  to.,  1876 ;  TsUsr,  Tht  Crima  mud  Tnmtcaveatla,  1871 

VTECXXESv  s  aytbieal  Ung  of  Thabsa,  aoa  cf  OEdipna 
aodJooMtft.  HeandhiabrodierFofynleeaweraeanedby 
thdr  father  Ibrahattiiig  him  up  is  a  prison;  and  in  order  to 
pcanmit  ttw  falfllment  d  his  prayer  that  they  might  engage 
im  fratricidal  combat  for  his  throne,  they  reiMlved  to  reign 
•ttafflHlafy,  •adibrayear.  EtaoelaB  as  theaMarHcentCd 
tbrona  fiiit,  bat  at  the  ai^iy  (rf  the  year  b«  rinsed  to 
■wnndar  tba  thiooa  to  Foljnicai.  Tha  latter  tbttef  ore, 
wilk  the.aid  at  Adraitaa,  Ung  of  A^o%  whoaa  dangbter  ha 
bad  MHrriet^  beaded  tha  funoas  expedition  of  tha  Sana 
agaiiiak  Theliaa.  After  a  lariea  oC  nuTailtng  aktmiahea 
bat— aa  tha  liral  fonsi,  the  two  teotben  met  in  ain^ 
eonbati  and  both  were  slain.  The  Tlieban  rulers  decreed 
(bat  oiUy  Etaodea  ahonld  recuve  tha  hMioar  of  bnrtal,  and 
that  tha  body  of  Polynioes  should  be  cast  oat  to  the  doge 
Bad  birds  notwithstanding  the  decree^  the  burial  rite 
waa  performed  to  Folynicoa  by  bia  sister  Antigr^b  The 
lata  of  Etaodes  and  PdyDices  forms  the  autgect  .  .£schy- 
Wa  tragedy,  Tht  Swem  ayamtt  Thtbetf  and  ol  Enripides's 
FAemuwr. 

BTHELBERT,  or  ^TBatBiBBT,  king  of  Eenl^  ascended 
tba  thnme  in  66a  In  668  he  was  defeated  by  the  West 
Baxnia,  and  his  authority  limited  to  Kent,  but  ultimately 
ha  oooqnered  tiie  Saxons  of  Middleeex  and  Eases,  and 
aboat  690  he  waa  acknowledged  as  over-lord  as  far  north 
ae  the  Humbei;  About  675  he  nutrried  Bertha  or  Berota, 
danghtai  cf  t£e  Fntnkish  king  Charibert.  Hie  IVanka  had 
already  been  converted  to  <^ristianity,  and  when  Pope 
Or^ory  the  Great  heard  that  a  Frankisb  princees  was 
married  to  the  king  of  Kent,  he  eeiied  the  opportunity  to 
send  Augustine  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
PsTMi^  la  597  Aagnstine  and  hia  companions  landed  in 
the  Ida  of  TbMwt,  and  on  learning  of  their  arrival  Ethal- 
batl^  prompted  donbtleea  ny  Bertha,  at  once  invited  tham 


to  an  interview.  Not  being  eertain  whethto  they  might 
not  use  enchantments  against  him,  he  received  them,  for 
greater  security,  in  tbe  open  air ;  and  after  listening  to  a 
loDg  sermon  from  Augustine,  he  was  so  fsr  impressed,  that 
although  not  prepared  at  once  to  forsake  his  old  rdigion, 
be  granted  liberty  to  thp  monks  to  [weaeh  to  hia  people. 
According  to  the  aoeouuta  tiiat  have  been  handed  down 
their  succeea  waa  almost  unprecedented,  and  aa  many  as 
10,000  baptisms  are  laid  to  have  taken  place  in  a  siogle  day. 
Vary  shortly,  afterwards  Elhelbert  gave  io  his  adhesion  to 
Christianity,  and  immediately  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  Kent 
followed  his  example.  He  gave  up  bis  palece  for  tiie 
monks  to  live  in,  aod  adjoining'  it  he  built  a  church,  on  tbe 
site  of  which  was  afterwarde  erected  tbe  cathedral  of  Can- 
terbury. He  died  in  616,  and  waa  canonised,  bia  day 
being  tbe  34th  Fabmaiy.  Tbe  earliest  code  of  Anglo-Saxon 
lawa  now  extant  was  iasned  by  Etbdbert  in  60O.  With 
the  exception  nf  a  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
perty of  God  and  tbe  church,  it  consists  chiefly  of  enact- 
ments against  crimes— tba  variona  kinda  of  whicb,  with  tbe 
penslttea  attaching  to  eommiauoa  of  them,  are  stated  in 
minute  detail 

ETHELRED  (or  MnnMo)  11,  sumamed  tbe  Unready 
(968-1016),  an  Anglo-SaxMi  king,  the  son  of  Edgar  and 
Elfrida,  was  bom  in  966.  On  tbe  murder  of  Edward  tiia 
Martyr  in  979,  Ethelred  succeeded  him  on  tbe  ADgl<y 
Saxon  throntt  He  ia  aaid  to  have  owed  bis  surname 
'*  Unready  "  {i.4.,  without  ntU  or  conned)  to  Dunatan, 
who  even  when  he  placed  tbe  crown  on  Etbelred's  head 
propbesied  that  during  bia  reign,  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
Elfrid^  evils  should  fdl  upon  the  Engliehsucb  as  they  bad 
never  yet  suffered.  Such  evile  did  AtU  upontbem,  and  were 
donbtleea  ehiefly  due  to  tba  king.  Be  poaaeaaed  conaider- 
aUe  wiergy  when  rooaad  to  exert  himself,  but  it  waa  only 
exercised  fitfully,  and  generally  uisdireeUdt' being  alwqn 
awanting  at  critical  penod^  and  aarar  used  bat  to  Um  dia- 
advantage  ti  bia  kii^on.  Cardaaa  of  everything  bnt  hia 
immedi^  ecmfort  at  the  gratificatioa  of  an  immediata 
whim,  and  listlaaa  and  fond  of  ease,  be  allowed  his  kbg- 
dom  and  binuolf  to  be  managed  by  wortbleaa  lavonritai^ 
vhoae  acta  of,  as  It  seems  to  us,  open  tiaaebery  wera  aot 
only  allowed  to  paaa  uapnniahed,  in  a  maanat  which  appeals 
to  Its  wiaooonntabla,biit  aaemed  ahnoat  to  farm  stepa  ia  tbdr 
ladder  of  advaaoHnaDt  to  apedal  inflnanee  aad  favour  with 
tbe  kin^  Tht  sooeeasae  attending  the  Danidt  invadons  in 
the  reign  «l  Ethelred  were  doe  dmost  wholly  to  three 
eanaee, — ^the  nnprepandneee  o(  tba  An^Saxone,  the 
treachery  til  Uie  earu,  and  tba  bilnre  of  tha  kii^  to  follow 
np  vietoriea  whidi  wera  often  won  with  no  ipedal  prepara- 
tion, and  without  adeitaata  leaders.  About  two  years  altw 
Ethelred  mounted  the  throne  tba  Danish  invadona  reoom- 
meneed,  but  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  their  inroada 
assumed  tbe  serious  aspect  of  an  attempt  to  conquer  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  In  988  they  were  defeated  at 
WiUcbet  in  S<mersetshire,  and  m  991  at  Mddon, 
immediatdy  after  which  latter  victory,  Ethelred  pnrobased 
peace  from  bia  defeated  enemies  by  money  raised  through 
meanaof  the  oppresdve  tax  known  aatiie  "Dan^dd."  The 
Danee  were  allowed  to  stay  in  En^and,  and  ths^  on  tbdr 
part  agreed  to  fadp  Ethelred  againat  any  other  fordgn  fleet 
that  might  attack  him ;  but  for  some  reason  now  unknown, 
a  dispute  aroee  in  992,  and  in  a  battie  between  tbe  rival 
fleeta,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  notwithstanding  the  treachery  of 
Elfric,  ware  again  viotorioua.  After  this  the  Panes  sailed 
to  the  north  of  England  and  ravaged  both  ddea  of  the 
Humber.  In  994  Swend,  king  of  the  Danes,  and  Olaf, 
king  of  the  Norwegians,  combined  their  forces  and  attacked 
London,  bnt  their  attempt  was  oompletdy  frustrated  by  J 
the  valour  of  the  dtixans ;  and  they  Miled  away  to  ac4bAi-  ~ 
plish  the  eanar  teak  of  rav^g  tbe  aonthem  coasti^  when ' 
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Ethelm]  u  nnul  did  notklng  to  oppose  them,  but  boaght 
tbem  off  wiik  a  large  Bum  of  mooey.  Hit  efforts  at  oon- 
cQiation  were  completely  aucceMfiil  with  Olaf,  who,  after 
being  oonverted  to  CSuutianity,  and  adopted  hj  EtheUrad 
as  his  BOO,  lemaioed  faithful  erer  afterwards  to  his  pnwise 
«l  friandahipi  Ja  the  jam  997,  998,  and  999  the  Danes 
ranged  the  coast*  cf  Wessex,  Baasex,  and  Kent  In 
1000  Ethfllrsd,  energetic  at  tha  wrong  timo  and  for  wrong 
objects,  invaded  Nonnandj,  but  snfferwl  a  disastrous  defeat 
Ha  concluded  a  treaty  viUi  Uiat  coantry  soon  afterwarde, 
and  in  1003  msrried  Emma,  daughter  ol  Richard  dnke  of 
Konnaudj.  In  the  spring  a  treaty  had  been  ooncludod 
with  the  DsQM,  hut  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year, 
Etbalred  suspecUng  that  they  were  plotting  treachery, 
ordered  a  general  maseaen  of  all  the  Danes  m  Enj^and, 
Among  others  murdered  was  QunoU,  uster  ot  Swond; 
and  the  Danish  lun|^  to  revenge  her  deaUi  and  that  of  his 
eonntrynen,  invaded  tha  coast  of  Davooahira  with  a  large 
force.  He  met  with  acaredy  any  opposition,  and  com* 
mitted  the  usual  ravages  tiU  1007,  when  peace  was  oon- 
cluded  hf  Ethelred'a  oonsmting^  aa  at  othar  limes,  to  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  mon^.  In  1009  Etlielred 
collected  the  "  hurgest  fleet  that  had  been  |een  in  tin  iwcn 
of  any  kio^*  but  U  was  soon  aftarwarda  nearty  wbxMj 
destroyed  by  a  violent  storm,  just  before  the  Danea  lanawed 
their  invMiML  Ethelred,  though  he  had  gathered  an 
amy,  was  dissuaded  from  attacking  them  by  Edric^  and 
afterwards  the  Engluh,  throng^  t£e  treachery  of  their 
leaders,  suffered  a  eeries  of  defeats ;  but  in  1012  peace  was 
again  bought,  and  IliurkiU,  one  of  the  Danish  leaders, 
mtered  the  English  service.  In  1013  Swend,  with  a  more 
formidable  fleet  than  any  he  had  yet  collected,  sailed  op 
tiu  Humber,  and  then  marched  southward  to  London ; 
but  meeting  then  with  a  strenuous  resistance,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  np  the  attack  and  marched  to  Bath. 
Here  he  was  prodainwd  kin^  apparently  by  the  Witan,  and 
with  the  general  consent  ot  the  Eodiah  peo^e,  who  were 
donbtlees  wearied  of  Etfaetred's  UKOUpeteney,  at  the 
treachery  of  the  nbbles,  and  of  the  oppreesive  taxes  which 
had  been  paid  for  no  purpose.  London  itself  soon  acknow- 
led^  the  Danish  king,  and  Ethelred,  after  for  a  time 
taking  refuge  in  Thurkill's  fleet,  eecaped  to  Kormandy. 
Swend  died  on  February  lOU,  and  on  his  death  Ethelred 
was  recaUed  by  the  Witan,  on  the  promise  of  ruling  better 
in  fotnr&  In  the  same  year  he  defeated  Cnut,  eon  of 
Swend,  but  in  1018  Cnut  renewed  his  attack  with  a  huge 
fleet,  and  being  joined  by  the  traitor  Edrio,  ravaged  Wessex 
and  Mercia,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  Ixmdon.  when 
Ethelred  died  AprU  23,  1016.  (See  Palgnve'e  f  istoy  ^ 
ths  AnglthSaxona ;  Freeman's  Korman  Cbn^Mir,  vol  i ; 
rnd  Green's  HUtory  ofthiBHglith  Pmpi9.) 

ETHELWULF,  or  iETHBLWOL?,  an  AngVSaxon  king, 
succeeded  his  father  Egbert  about  836.  His  reign,  like 
that  of  his  father,  was  almost  wholly  occupied  with  wara 
against  the  Danish  invaders.  For  a  long  time  he  held  them 
in  check,  and  when  in  851  they  took  Canterbury  and 
London,  and  defeated  BeoLrtwulf.  king  of  the  Mercians,  he 
met  them  at  Ockley  in  Surrey,  and  there  "  made  the  greatest 
slaughter  among  the  heathen  army  that  we  have  hecrd  tell 
of  unto  the  preeent  day,  and  there  got  the  victory."  But  the 
Northmen  were  persevering  in  their  efforts;  and  it  is  stated 
that  in  855  they,  for  the  first  tim^  remained  over  winter  in 
Sheppey.  lu  the  same  year  Ethelwulf  made  a  journey  to 
Bome,  accompanied  by  his  youngeat  and  favourite  son 
Alfred,  to  get  the  latter  oonsecratad  as  hia  snceessw ;  and 
as  his  first  wife  Oaburga  had  been  for  some  time  dead,  he 
delayed  a  few  months  in  France  to  marry  Judith,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  the  Franks:  Ethelbald,  his  eldest  surviving  son, 
indignant  at  his  youngest  brother  being  preferred  to  him  as 
sncosssor  to  bu  father's  throne,  to£  advantage  of  hia 
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father's  abeenoa  to  stir  up  a  levolotiaa  against  Um,  end 
obtained  the  support  of  ao  powerful  a  par^  that  aa 
nnnatural  civil  wax  was  only  pnvented  hj  EUwlwulf  agree- 
ing to  grant  to  his  son  the  govemmsnt  <^  Wesse^  b*  him- 
eelf  being  recogniMd  aa  overlord,  and  retaining  the  rsat  t/l 
ths  kingdom.    Ha  died  in  8M, 

ETHEB,  (C^J/X  the  ^k*r  or  jBilttr  BnlfMemt  of 
phamaoy,  W  a  ecdourissa,  votatOe,  h^;hly  inflanaable  Kqnid, 
of  specific  gravity  0*733,  boiling-paint  when  pun  SS-tt"  C; 
and  tosbg-point  -  81*  CL  IthaaaatKHigaDddaraGteriitio 
odour,  and  a  hot  sweetidi  tarte^  is  solnUa  in  ten  parts  of 
water,  and  in  all  proportions  in  akohd,  nnd  disialvM 
bromine,  ieJiM^  ud,  in  nnaO  qnantitis^  snljAur  and 
phosphorus,  also  the  volatOs  oils,  moat  fat^  and  rednon 
•afaetanoea,  gtt»«otton  (sea  CuxomoH,  voL  il,  p^  149]^ 
flaeut^ouc^  and  certain,  of  the  vegetable  "T^^T^t  Ths 
vi^oar  mixed  with  oxjffm  or  air  in.  violan^  «qpIoBva 
The  making  of  athar  ^  tha  aetioa  of  solplnriB  add  <■ 
aloohol  was  known  to  Bqrmond  Lolly,  who  wrote  in  the 
13Uj  century ;  and  latar  BanlTalantinaiidTalsriaBOMdH 
deeeribed  its  pqiuation  and  propeitisa.  The  nana  aAac 
i^^paan  to  have  besn  applied  to  tha  drug  only  naee  the 
tintea  of  Frobeo,  who  in  17S0  tamed  it  ^MtmM  tHkmu. 
Etbmr  is  manufactured  Iqr  the  distillation  of  B  parts  df  90 
per  cent  aloobtd  with  9  parts  cS  concentrated  aalpkuts 
acid,  at  a  temperature  of  140*-145*  C,  a  eonatant  strssm 
of  alcohol  being  caussd  to  flow  into  the  mixture  dnri^  the 
operatiMi.  (See  Chimistet,  voL  r.  pi  666),  bispuiM 
by  treatment  with  lime  and  calcium  chloride,  and  snhaeqnsal 
redistillation.  Aoctuding  to  P.  BtefanelU  (Ber.  dMlmk 
CMtm.  Gm.,  1870,  ^  439),  the  presence  of  as  snail  a 
quantity  as  1  |>er  cent  of  alcohd  may  be  detected  in  ethv 
by  the  colour  imparted  to  it  by  aniline  vicdet ;  if  water  or 
acetic  acid  be  preaent,  the  ether  must  be  shaken  with  an- 
hydrous potassium  carbonate  before  Hw  applicatioi  of  tite 
test  EUier  when  drunk  has  a  rapid  though  avanescent  in- 
toxicating effect^  estimated  to  be  mora  tha<i  three  tints 
that  of  the  same  bulk  of  whisky,  instead  of  whidi  it  ii 
largsly  consumed  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  (See  H.  K. 
Draper,  Med.  Prm  aitd  Circular,  iv.  117^  Mixed  with 
twice  its  volume  <^  rectified  spirit,  it  ia  administered 
internally  as  a  remedy  for  nervooa  headadie^  fl«tuleoe% 
hiccoDgl^  hysteria,  and  spannodio  vomiting  and  asthma, 
oocasioniily  also  in  rn^ina  pectoris,  intermittent  feven  and 
typhus,  and  aa  an  antidote  few  narootie  ptdaon^  and  lor 
ralieving  tha  pun  caaaed  by  Inliary  caleaU.  It  has  beta 
shown  Longet  that  ether  when  swalk>wed  jbvmi  in  bita) 
doaea  doea  not  at  any-  tinw  produce  anmtheaia.  Hash 
heat  bnng  rendered  latent  by  its  evaporation,  other  is 
sometimes  employed  aa  a  refrigerant  In  the  radoetion  of 
hernia.  By  the  use  of  Dr  Bichardson's  ether  spr^  ^ipa- 
ratus  for  effecting  local  aniastheaia,  atemperatnre  of  -6*F. 
can  be  obtained.  When  not  allowed  to  evaporate  ethsr 
acta  aa  a  mbefedent  Its  v^xmr  when  inhaled  causes  at 
first  considerable  irritation  of  the  air-passages,  and  increased 
rapidity  of  the  pula^  accompanied  bj  mudi  excitesMut 
With  the  establiahment  of  complete  anwithesia  the  puhe 
sinks  to  60*(H-  70*.  the  face  becomes  pallid,  and  thsmnsite 
are  relaxed.  Ether  occasiona  more  ezcitemwit,  and  reqaim 
a  somewhat  longer  period  fcv  ita  exhibition  than  chlonifarw, 
but  does  not  exercise  uptm  the  heart  the  sedative  infloanca 
of  that  drug.  A  hlston  of  tiie  employment  of  ether  as  an 
aonathetio  will  be  found  under  Ahjhthi8IA,  toL  l  p.  736. 
See  also  Chlokofobm,  vol  v.  p.  680. 

ETHEB,  or  iErnaB  {a^qp,  probably  from  aZIU,  I  bun, 
though  Hato  in  his  Crafyfu  (410,  b)  deriveatlie  name  frcm 
iU  perpetual  motion—^  lA  $n  r^l  vAr  d^  ^im,  loBtif 
hucaim  mXtwroX  a  material  substanoa  of  a  more  subtie 
kind  than  visiUe  bodies,  aui^tosed  toexis^  Aoae  parts  <( 
spaoe  which  at«  apparently  empty. 
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Tht  hypothauf  of  an  mther  has  been  mtinttined  by  dif- 
ferent Hpocalaton  for  very  different  reasons.  To  those  who 
msintaiued  the  existence  of  a  plenum  as  a  philosophical 
principle,  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  Tscnnm  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  imogiaing  an  all-snrronndLng  vther,  even 
tliongh  every  other  argoment  should  be  against  ib  To 
Descartes,  who  made  extension  the  sole  euential  property 
ot  matter,  and  matter  a  necessary  condition  of  eitamion, 
the  bare  existence  of  bodies  aj^nrently  at  a  dutanoe  was  a 
proof  of  the  ezistenee  of  a  continnons  madiam  helwean 
them.  * 

Bat  besides  thaae  high  metaphysical,  necessities  for  a 
medium,  there  were  more  mundaue  uses  to  be  fulfilled  by 
Bthsrs.  ^hers  were  invented  for  the  planets  to  swim  in, 
to  ceiutitnte  electric  atmospheres  and  magnetic  effluvia,  to 
»nvey  sensations  from  one  part  of  our  bodies  to  anothw, 
ud  so  on,  till  all  space  had  been  filled  three  or  four  times 
jrer  with  ttthers.  It  is  only  when  we  remember  the 
axtensive  and  misobieTOOs  influence  on  science  which 
hypotheses  about  mthers  need  formetiy  to  ezeroiss^  that  we 
appreciate  the  honor  of  nthers  which  sober-minded 
mm  had  during  the  1 8th  oentnry,  and  which,  probably  as  a 
lort  of  hereditary  prejudice,  desoended  even  to  the  Iste  Hr 
John  Stuart  MiU. 

The  disciples  of  Newton  maintained  that  in  the  fatit  of 
tie  mntoal  gravitation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  aceording 
to  Nawton'a  law,  they  had  a  complete  qoantitativa  account 
^  their  motions ;  and  tiiey  endeavoured  to  follow  out  the 
path  iriiieh  Newton  had  opened  np  by  investigating  and 
nsasnrtng  the  attractiMis  and  repolsions  of  electrified  and 
aagmrtiiT  bodies,  and  the  eoheaive  forces  in  the  interior  of 
bodies,  without  attempting  to  account  for  these  forces. 

Newton  himself,  however,  endeavoured  to  account  for 
gravitation  by  differeneea  of  pressure  in  an  Ktfaor  (see  art. 
kmumoTi,  voL  ill  p.  64) ;  but  he  did  not  publish  his 
t^ry.  "  because  ha  was  not  able  from  experiment  and 
ebserratioD  to  give  a  satisfactmy  account  tii  this  medium, 
md  the  manner  of  ita  opemkioo  ia  prodnciDg  tha  chief 
phewmwna  of  nature." 

Ob  the  other  hand,  thoee  who  imagined  lethers  in  order 
to  czptain  phenomena  could  not  specify  the  nature  of  the 
notion  of  theee  media,  and  could  not  prove  that  the  media, 
M  imagined  by  them,  would  produce  tlv  effects  they  were 
mewt  to  explain.  The  only  ntha?  which  baa  survived  ia 
that  whii^  was  in  vented  by  Huygena  to  explain  the  pro- 
pagation of  light  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
iomiatfecous  lether  haa  accumulated  aa  additional  pheno- 
mena ot  light  and  other  radiations  have  been  discovered ; 
sod  the  pn^rtles  of  this  medium,  as  deduced  from  the 
phenomena  of  light,  have  been  found  to  be  precisely  thoaa 
requirad.  to  explain  electromagnetic  phenomena. 

FmJtelUM  y  thd  vtker  in  jrropageCtim  of  raditaiom.^ 
The  evidence  tot  the*  nndulatory  thewy  of  light  will  he 
given  in  ftdl,  under  the  article  onltioBT,  but  we  may  here 
give  a  brief  summary  of  it  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  ezistenee 
«{ the  mther. 

That  light  is  not  itself  a  anbstanoe  may  be  proved  frraa 
the  phenomenon  ot  interferencsi  A  beam  of  uht  from  a 
single  source  is  divided  by  certun  optical  matiiods  into  two 
pMts,  and  thass^  afUr  travelling  by  diffsrent  paths,  are 
made  to  nnnite  and  fall  nprni  a  •creen.  If  either  half  of 
^  bean  is  stepped,  the  other  fiUls  on  the  aereen  and 
Uloounatea  it,  bat  if  bpth  are  allowed  to  pass,  the  screen 
in  eertaio  places  becomee  dark,  and  thus  shows  that  the 
two  portioM  of  light  have  destroyed  each  (rthsr. 

Now,  we  cannot  soppoae  that  two  budiea  when  put  to- 
geUtsr  ean  annihilate  each  other ;  therefore  Kght  cannot 
ba  B  anbtttanee.  What  we  ha^e  jiroved  ia  that  one  por- 
tion of  K^ht  eon  he  the  exact  opposite  of  another  portion, 
just  aa  +  ft  b  the  exact  opposite  of  -  a,  whatever  a  may 


be.  Among  physical  quantttiea  we  find  some  which  am 
capable  of  having  their  signs  leversed,  and  others  which 
are  not.  Thus  a  dieplaoNnentin  me  direction  is  the  exact 
oppoeite  of  an  eqoal  diq?laoen«t  in  the  oppoaite  direetioi. 
Such  quantitiea  are  the  measure^  not  of  aabataneea,  but 
always  of  process ea  taking  [Jaca  in  a  snbatamea.  Wa 
therefore  conclude  that  light  ia  not  a  snbetaace  bat  a  pro- 
cess going  on  in  a  subatanoe^  the  proeees  going  on  in  the 
first  portion  of  light  being  always  tM  eaaot  of^Kiaita  of  the 
process  going  on  in  the  other  at  the  aamo  inatNrti  ao  that 
when  the  two  portiona  are  combined  no  proeeaa  goea  at 
alL  To  determine  the  nature  of  the  proosaa  in  which  the 
radiation  of  light  consists,  we  alter^  the  length  of  the  path 
of  one  or  both  of  the  two  portions  of  the  beam,  and  wo 
find  that  the  light  is  extinguished  when  the  diffsreoce  of 
the  length  of  the  paths  is  an  odd  mnltipla  of  a  certain 
email  distance  called  a  h|lf  wave-length.  In  all  other 
cases  there  ia  more  or  less  light ;  and  when  the  paths  are 
equal,  or  when  their  differwce  is  a  multiple  of  a  whole 
wave-length,  the  screen  appears  four  times  as  bright  as 
when  one  portim  of  the  beam  &1U  on  it  In  tiie  o^inary 
form  of  the  experuneot  these  different  cases  are  exhibited 
qmultaneously  at  different  points  of  the  screen, '  ao  that  wa 
see  on  the  screen  a  set  of  fringes  consisting  of  da^ 
lines  at  equal  intervals,  with  bri^t  handa  of  gradnatel 
intensity  between  them. 

If  we  consider  what  is  going  on  at  different  points  in  th* 
axis  of  a  beam  of  light  at  the  same  instant,  we  shall  find 
that  if  the  distanoe  between  the  pointa  is  a  multiple  ci  a 
wave-length  the  same  process  ia  going  on  at  tiie  two 
points  at  the  same  instant,  but  if  Uie  distance  is  an  odd 
multiple  of  half  a  wave-length  the  process  going  on  at  one 
ptnnt  is  the  exact  oppoaite  of  the  process  going  oo  at  th« 
other. 

Now,  light  i«  known  to  be  propagated  with,  a  certun 
velocity  (3-004  xI(H'  centimetres  per  second  in  vacuum, 
according  to  Comu).  If,  therefwe,  we  suppoee  a  movable 
point  to  travel  along  the  ray  with  this  velocity,  we  shall 
find  the  same  jwoeess  going  on  at  every  point  of  the  ray 
•as  the  moving  pmut  reachee  it  If,  lastly,  we  consider  a 
fixed  poiftt  in  the  axis  of  the  beam,  we  shall  observe  a 
rapid  alternation  of  these  opposite  processes,  the  interval  of 
time  between  similar  processes  b^og  the  time  light  takes 
to  travel  a  wave-length. 

These  phenomena  may  ba  aummed  up  in  the  matlio* 
matical  ex^raasioa 

•(•-Aeoa  fyt-pg-¥^) 

which  givea  «,  the  pluse  of  the  fNToiwes,  at  a  pcrfnt  vhoas 
distance  measured  frons  fixed  point  in  the  heun  ia  and 
at  a  time  t. 

We  have  determined  notlung  as  to  the  notare  of  th» 
process.  It  may  be  a  displacement,  or  a  ntatini,  or  an 
electrical  distnrbaiico.  or  indeed  any  physical  quantity  which 
is  d^bla  of  asanming  native  aa  well  aa  poattive  valnea. 
Whatever  be  the  nature  ot  the  process,  if  it  is  capable 
of  being  expreased  by  an  equation  of  this  form,  the  process 
going  on  at  a  fixed  point  is  called  a  wibraiion;  the  con- 
stant A  is  called  the  ampliiudt;  the  time  ~  is  callod 

the  period;  and  nf  -     -t-  a  ia  the  pkate. 

The  oonfignratioD  at  a  given  instant  is  called  a  wave,  and 

the  distance  ^-  is  called  the  wtve^ength.    The  veloci^ 
P 

of  ivi^ngation  is  * .   When  we  contemplate  the  different 

parts  of  the  medium  as  going  throngh  the  same  proeees  in 
succemion,  we  ose  the  word  andulatMy  to-d«">te  this 
character  of  the  ptocoss  without  |j|^MVcn9^nieil@@il^ 
physical  nature.  " 
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Jl  fortlicr  iaight  iato  tiie  plifsicol  tutnre  of  the  proe«M 
it  obtained  tnm  the  fact  that  if  the  two  rays  are  polarixed, 
and  if  the  plane  of  polarizatioD  of  one- of  them  be  made  to 
tarn  round  the  axu  of  the  ray,  then  when  the  two  planea 
ot  pcdarizatioo  are  parallel  tlis  phenomena  of  interfertnce 
appear  ai  tbora  deioribed.  Aa  -the  plane  turns  round,  the 
dark  and  light  baadi  become  lata  dutioct,  and  when  the 
planee  ct  polariiation  are  at  right  anglsi,  the  illumination 
ot  tlw  acreen  buoomee  nniform,  and  no  trace  of  interferenoe 
can  be  diiooTered. 

Henea  the  ph^toal  proeeM  bTolTed  in  the  propagation 
of  light  most  not  only  be  a  directed  qoantitj  or  rector 
capable  of  having  iti  direction  revereed,  bat  thie  Teotor 
inuii  be  at  right  anglea  to  the  nj,  and  either  in  the  plane 
of  polarization  or  perpendicular  to  it  Freenel  enppoeed  it 
to  be  ft  displaosment  of  the  medium  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  polarization.  Maooullagh  and  Nenmann  euppoeed 
it  to  be  a  diaptacement  la  the  plane  of  polarisation.  The 
comparisoa  of  these  two  theories  mast  be  deferred  till  we 
eome  to  the  phenomena  of  dense  media. 

The  proceee  may,  however,  be  an  electromagnets  one, 
and  aa  in  thie  cue  the  eleotrio  dieplaoemeot  and  the  mag- 
netic disturbance  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  either  of 
theae  may  be  suppoied  to  be  in  the  plane  of  polarization. 

AU  that  haa  been  aaid  with  reepect  to  the  radiationa 
which  affect  oar  eyea,  and  which  we  call  light,  appUaa  aleo 
to  thoee  radiationa  which  do  not  produce  a  luminoua  im- 
preaaion  on  our  eyea,  for  the  phenomena  of  interrereuce 
have  been  obeerred,  and  the  wave-lengths  meaanred,  in  the 
oaae  of  radiationa  which  can  be  detected  onlj  by  their  heat- 
ing or  by  their  chemical  effects. 

XUuticU^,  tmaeily,  and  demity  <if  ih»  ofiWr.— Having 
■0  Ux  determined  the  geometriual  c^racter  of  the  proceea, 
we  moat  now  tarn  our  attention  to  the  medium  in  which  it 
ti^aa  place.  We  maj  nae  the  term  nther  to  denote  thie 
niedium,  whatever  it  may  be^ 

In  the  firat  place,  it  is  capable  of  transmitting  ene^. 
The  radiationa  which  it  transmits  are  able  not  only  to  act 
on  onr  senses,  which  of  itself  is  evidence  of  work  dona,  but 
to  heat  bodies  which  absorb  them;  and  by  measuring  the- 
heat  eommanicated  to  such  bodies,  the  energy  of  the  rodia- 
tioa  may  be  calculated. 

In  the  next  place  this  energy  ia  not  tranamitted  inatan- 
taaeoaaly  from  the  radiating  body  to  the  absorbiiig  body, 
bat  exlats  for  a  certain  time  in  the  mediam. 

If  ve  adopt  nther  Fresnel'a  or  Haccullagh'a  form  of  the 
andnlatoiy  theory,  half  ctf  thia  energy  is  in  the  form  of 
potential  energy,  doe  to  the  distortion  of  elementary  por- 
tion* of  the  medium,  and  half  in  the  form  of  kinetio  energy, 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  medium.  We  most  therefore  re- 
gard the  ather  as  poeaeaaing  elasticity  similM  to  that  of  a 
solid  body,  andalaou  having  a  finite  density.  If  we  take 
PoniUet'i  estinute  frf  I'f 638  aa  the  nvmber  of  gramme- 
oentigrade  nnita  of  heat  ptodnoed  bjdiraot  annl^t  falling 
iiQ  ft  aqnare  eenttmetre  in  a  minute,  tiiis  is  equivalent  to 
1  -331 X  Vfi  per  second.  Dividing  this  \fj  3-004  x  lO"*, 
the  vdocity  of  light  in  centimetres  per  second,  we  get  for 
the  energy  in  a  cubic  eentimetn  4'!  x  10"*  ergs.  Kear  the 
Bundle  energy  in  a  cnbio  oentimeto  would  be  about  46,000 
timei  this,  or  1-886  ergs.  If  v*  further  aasiime,  wiih  Sir 
W.  Thomson,  that  the  amplitude  ia  not  more  than  one 

hnndtedth  of  the  waTelength,  we  have  A/)  -  ^ ,  or  aboit 

£^ ;  M  that  we  have- 
Energy  perculuo  centimetre  ~}/>y>A^>-    1'886  eigi. 
Greatest  tangential  streaa  per 

aqoare  centimetre,  -  pV'Ap  -  30*176  dynes. 

Coefficient  of  rigidity  of 

eflier,       .  .     -  pV«  -842-8 

Density  of  «ther,  .      .     -  ^  -    9-36  x  10'^* 


The  ooefficieot  of  rigidly  of  steel  is  abont  8  x  lO^^,  oad 
that  of  glass  3*4  x  10". 

If  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  were  everywhat* 
0*  C,  and  if  it  were  in  equiUbrinm  abont  the  earth  an^tosed 
at  rest,  its  density  at  an  infinite  dlkUnoe  from  the  earth 
would  be  3  X  10-**<  which  is  about  3  x  10^  times  lew  than 
the  estimated  density  of  the  vther.  In  the  reg^ns  <&  in- 
terplanetary space  the  density  of  the  nther  is  tfaenfon  vsr^ 
great  compared  with  that  of  the  attannated  atmosphere 
interplanetary  ipsce,  bat  the  whole  mass  of  if^her  within  a 
sphere  whose  radius  is  that  ilie  most  distant  pUoek  ia 
very  small  compared  with  that  of  tha  plaaiia  them- 
aelvea.^ 

Tha  erthtr  dittinet  fromtfnu  malttr.—Vnien  light  travalt 
through  tho  atmosphere  it  is  msnifest  that  the  mediun 
through  which  the  light  is  propagated  is  not  the  sir  itself, 
for  in  the  first  plactf  the  air  cannot  transmit  transvene 
vibrations,  and  ite  normal  vibrations  which  the  air  doN 
transmit  travel  about  a  million  times  slower  than  light. 
Solid  transparent  bodiea,  auoh  aa  glasa  and  ctystAls,  are 
no  doabt  capable  of  transmitting  tnuuverae  vibrttiona,  but 
the  veU>city  of  transminioh  ia  still  hundreds  of  tbouisnd 
times  less  than  that  with  which  light  is  transmitted  Ukroagh 
these  bodies.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  suppose  that 
the  medium  through  which  light  ia  propagated  ia  smne- 
thing  distinct  from  the  tranaparent  mediom  known  to  tu, 
though  it  interpenetrates  all  transparent  bcdie*  and  pro- 
bably opaque  bodiea  toa 

The  velocity  of  light,  however,  is  different  in  differtot 
tran^arent  media,  and  we  must  therefore  aoppooe  that  thete 
media takeaome port  inthe process,  and  that  their  particles  an 
vibrating  as  weU  as  those  of  the  sAer,  but  the  energy  ot 
the  vibrations  of  the  groas  particles  moat  be  very  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  »ther,  for  otherwise  a  much  laigw  pro- 
portion of  the  incident  light  would  be  reflected  when  a  ny 
posaes  from  vacnam  to  giaaa  or  from  ^ass  to  voraam  iLaa 
we  find  to  be  the  case. 

Relative  motion  of  tJie  aihtr. — We  must  therefore  con- 
sider the  »ther  within  dense  bodiea  as  e<dnowhst  loosely 
connected  with  the  dense  bodies,  and  we  have  next  bt 
inquire  whether,  when  these  dense  bodies  are  in  motioo 
through  the  great  ocean  of  nther,  they  carry  along  with 
them  the  siher  they  ccmtaio,  ot  whether  the  alliar 
peases  through  them  as  the  water  of  the  sea  passes 
through  the  meshes  of  a  net  when  it  is  towed  along  by  a 
boat.  If  it  were  posaiUe  to  determine  tba  veIodt7  ^ 
by  (diserviag  the  time  it  takes  to  tnvel  batvaen  one  itstioB 
and  anothw  on  the  earths  aazfaoe^  we  might,  by  conparing 
the  observed  velodtiea  in  oppoalte  direetkns,  deteimina  the 
velocity  of  the  wl&ait  with  lei^eet  to  theae  teiteatriil 
stations.  AU  methods,  howtvw,  by  whwh  it  ia  ptacticaUe 
to  determine  the  velAcity  of  l^htfrom  tsiieatrial  •xparimaida 
depend  on  the  measurement  of  the  time  reqnirad  for  tba 
double  joariMj  from  ode  atatu»  to  jHie  otiur  and  bade 
again,  uid  the  ineraosa  of  thia  time  on  aeoonnt  of  a  rebtivs 
veloci^  of  the  «ther  equal  to  that  of  Uie  earth  in  its  ohit 
would  be  only  about  on*  bundrad  millionth  part  of  tbe 
whole  time  of  transmissiiHi,  and  would  tharaforo  no  qnite  ia- 
seosibla 

The  theory  of  tha  motion  of  the  atiier  ii  hardly 
atifficiently  developed  to  enable  ua  to  fonn  a  atr'fit  mtfbe- 
matical  tbeMy  of  the  aberratioa  of  light,  taking  intoaceonnt 
the  motion  ot  the  lether.  Profeesor  Btokes,  however,  hw 
shown  that,  on  a  very  probable  hypothesis  with  raapect  te 
the  motion  of  the  stber,  the  amount  of  aberratitAi  wonU 
not  be  sensibly  affected  by  that  motioa 

The  only  practicable  method  of  determining  directly  tke 
relative  velocity  of  the  »ther  with  respect  to  the  sdtr 
ayatem  la  to  compere  the  values  of  the  velocity  tH  light 
~  *  8m  Sit  TT.  TkoBKia,'  TrtMTMi  A  Mdii  ,>t<A.  sd.  ^  Ml 
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dadneed  from  the  oburTatkm  of  tbe  MlipBci  oS  Jnpiter's 
•ttaUitei  wlian  Jotter  m  bno  from  tlie  wrth  at  neariy 
oj^oaita  pointa  <d  the  acUptl& 

Arago  ptopoaed  to  compare  the  doriation  produced  m  the 
light  of  a  star  after  pauing  through  aa  achromatie  priam 
whan  the  dtrectton  of  the  raj  within  the  prism  formed 
differeot  aaglea  with  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  If  the  ether  were  moTlng  swiftly  throagb  the 
prism,  the  dariation  might  be  expected  to  be  differeat  when 
the  direction  of  the  light  was  the  same  aa  that  of  the  «ther, 
and  when  tbeae  directions  were  oppoeita. 

He  present  writer^  arranged  the  ezperimeut  in  a  more 
practicsble  maDoer  \>j  nsing  an  ordiohry  spectroscope,  in 
which  a  plane  mirror  was  substituted  for  the  slit  of  the  col- 
limator. The  cross  wires  of  the  obserring  telescope  were  itlu* 
mi  Dated.  The  light  from  any  point  of  the  wire  passed  through 
the  object-glaas  and  then  through  the  prisma  aa  a  parallel 
pweil  till  It  fell  on  the  object-glass  of  the  ooUimator,  and 
cane  to  a  fooos  at  the  mirror,  where  it  was  refiected,  and 
after  passing  again  through  the  object-glass  it  formed  a 
pencil  passing  through  each  of  the  priams  paiallel  to  its 
original  direction,  so  that  the  ol^ect-^^aas  of  the  obserring 
talaaoope  brought  It  to  a  foctis  coinciding^  with  the  point  of 
the  cross  wires  from  which  it  originally  proceeded.  Since 
Um  image  eoiooided  with  the  objeot^  it  could  not  be 
obaerred  directly,  bat  by  diTertiog  the  pencil  by  partial  re- 
flection at  a  plane  snrfaes  of  glass,  it  was  found  that  the  image 
of  the  finest  spider  line  could  be  distinetly  seen,  though  the 
light  which  formed  the  image  had  passed  twice  through 
three  prisms  of  60*.  The  apparatus  was  first  tamed  so 
that  the  direction  of  the  light  in  Srst  passing  through  the 
aeoond  prism  was  that  of  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit. 
The  apparatus  waa  afterwards  placed  so  that  the  direction 
of  ^e  light  waa  opposite  to  that  of  the  earth's  motion. 
If  the  deviattoa  of  the  ray  by  the  prisms  wav  increased 
M  diminished  for  this  reason  in  the  first  journey,  it  would 
be  diminished  or  increased  in  the  return  journey,  and  the 
image  would  appear  on  one  side  of  the  object.  When  the 
apparatus  was  tnrned  round  it  would  appear  on  the  other 
aide.    The  experiment  was  tried  at  different  times  of  the 

J ear,  bat  only  negatire  results  were  obtained.  We  cannot, 
owerer,  conclude  absolutely  from  thie  experiment  that  the 
Bther  near  the  inrface  of  the  earth  is  carried  along  with 
the  earth  in  ita  orbit,  for  it  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Stokes'  that  according  to  Fresnel's  hypothesis  the  relattre 
Telocity  of  the  ether  within  the  prism  would  be  to  that  of 
the  sther  outside  inrersely  as  the  square  of  the  index  of 
refraction,  and  that  in  this  case  the  deviation  would  not  be 
eenaibly  altered  oa  account  of  the  motion  of  the  priam 
through  the  lether. 

Fixeao,'  however,  by  observing  the  change  of  the  plane 
of  polarixatiop  of  light  transmitted  obliquely  through  a 
series  of  glau  plates,  obtained  what  he  supposed  to  be 
evidence  of  a  difference  in  the  result  when  the  direction 
of  the  ray  in  space  was  different,  and  AngstrSm  obtained 
analogous  results  by  diffraction.  The  writer  ie  not  aware 
that  either  of  these  very  difficult  experiments  has  been 
verified  by  repetition. 

In  another  experiment  of  M.  Fixeaa,  which  seems  entitled 
to  greater  confidence,  he  has  observed  that  the  propagation 
of  light  in  a  atream  of  water  takes  place  with  greater 
velooi^  in  the  direction  in  which  the  water  moves  tbsL 
in  the  oppoaite  direction,  but  that  the  change  of  velocity 
ia  lum  than  that  which  wonid  be  dne  to  the  actual  velocity 
of  the  water,  and  that  the  phenomenon  does  not  occur 
when  nir  is  snbatitnted  fer  water,  Thia  experiment  seems 
n£ku  to  verify  Fresnel's  theory  of  the  Kther;  but  the 

'  1  r/tO.  TraM.,  eMlL  &  63S. 

•  fhO.  Mag.,  18W.  p.  6S. 

*  Aim.  it  Ckimit  M  dt  Pkyrifti^  Fsb.  18S0. 


whole  qoestion  tit  the  itate  the  Inmlhiferons  mediut 
near  the  earth,  and  of  its  eonnoLion  with  gross  matter,  ii 
ve^  far  as  yet  from  being  settled  by  expenmant. 

— Farad^  eonjeetnred  that  the  name  medium  which  is 
concerned  in  the  pn^agatiMi  of  li|^t  might- elso  be  the 
agent  in  eleotromagnetio  phenomena.  ''For  my  own 
part,"  he  saya,  "  considering  the  relstim  of  a  vaeuuffl  to 
the  magnetio  force,  and  the  general  character  of  magnetio 
phenomena  external  to  the  magnet,  I  am  mnoh  more 
iuolined  to  the  notion  that  in  the  transmission  of  the  force 
there  is  snoh  an  action,  external  to  the  magnet,  than  that 
the  effeota  are  merely  attraction  and  repulsion  at  a  di» 
taoce.  Such  an  action  may  be  a  function  of  the  i»ther; 
for  it  ia  not  unlikely  that,  if  there  be  an  tether,  it  shonU 
have  other  usee  than  simply  the  conveyance  of  radia- 
tioo.'*  This  conjecture  haa  only  been  strengthened  by 
subsetjueot  invmtigatioDa. 

Electrical  energy  is  of  two  kinds,  electrostatic  and 
electrokinetie.  We  hare  reason  to  believe  that  the  former 
depends  on  a  property  of  the  medium  in  virtue  of  wlyeh 
an  electric  displacement  elicita  an  electromotive  force  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  dectromotive  force  for  unit 
displacement  being  inversely  aa  the  spemflo  indnetive  capa- 
city of  the  medium. 

The  electrokinetie  energy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply 
the  energy  of  the  motion  set  up  in  the  medium  by 
electric  currents  and  magnets,  thia  motion  not  being  eon* 
fined  to  the  wires  which  carry  the  currents,  or  to  the  mag- 
net, but  extating  in  every  phwe  where  magnetic  {one  can 
he  foand. 

Etfttroma^ttig  TJuorf  of  Light. — Tlie  properties  of 
the  electromagnetic  medium  are  therefore  as  far  aa  we 
have  gone  similar  to  those  of  the  luminiferous  medium, 
bat^  the  best  way  to  compare  them  is  to  determine 
the'  velocity  with  which  an  electromagnetic  disturLaoee 
would  be  propagated  through  the  medium.  If  thia  ahould 
be  eqnal  to  the  velocity  of  light,  we  would  have  strong 
*reason  to  believe  that  tiie  two  media,  occupying  aa  tkey 
do  the  same  space,  arc  really  identical.  The  data  for 
making  the  calculation  aru  furnished  by  the  experiments 
made  in  order  to  compare  the  electromagnetio  with,  the 
electrostatic  ayatem  of  units.  The  velocity  of  propagation 
of  an  electromagnetio  disturbance  in  air,  aa  odculatcd 
from  different  seta  of  data,  does  not  differ  more  from  the 
velocity  of  light  in  air,  as  determined  by-  different 
observers,  than  the  several  calculated  valnea  of  theae 
quantitiea  differ  among  each  other. 

If  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  an  electromagnetio 
disturbance  is  equal  to  that  of  light  in  other  transparent 
media,  then  in  non-magneUo  media  the  specific  indactive 
capacity  should  be  equal  to  the  aqnare  of  fhe  indeztrf 
refraction. 

BoltzmannC  has  found  that  thia  is  very  accurately  tnu 
for  the  goaea  which  he  has  examined.  Liqaids  and  solid* 
exhibit  a  greater  divergence  from  this  rslation,  but  we  can 
hardly  expect  even  an  approximate  verification  when  we 
have  to  compare  the  reaulta  of  our  sloggtah  electrical 
experiments  with  the  alternations  of  light,  which  take  place 
billions  of  times  in  a  second. 

The  uodulatoty  thewy,  in  the  form  which  treata  the 
phenomena  of  light  as  the  motim  of  an  dastie  eqlic^  la 
still  encumbered  with  several  difficolfien* 

The  first  and  meet  important  of  these  ia  thattbe  theorjr 
indicatea  the  possibility  of  nndnlationa  eonsiating  U  vibia- 
tiona  normal  to  tiie  surface  of  the  wave,    The  only  way  of 

*  BxpermttiUd  Retarrsh**,  3075. 
■  Wi*Mr  Sit*.,  23  April  UTi. 

•  Baa  Pto£  8toka^  "  lUport  on  DonbU  lUCrsotioa, "  JM(M  Am. 
Ittpert,  1898,  p.  268. 
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acconntio^  for  th»  fact  that  the  optical  phanomena  which 
wonUt  arise  from  these  warei  do  not  take  phca  is  to 
assame  that  the  Kther  is  iocompreuible. 

The  next  ifl  that,  whereu  the  phenomena  of  refleetUm  are 
beet  explaioed  on  the  hypotheeia  that  the  rihrattou  are 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  poUrisationf  those  of  double 
refraction  require  us  to  aseuine  that  the  ribrations  are  in 
that  plaue. 

The  third  is  that,  b  order  to  acoonnt  for  the  fact  that 
in  a  doubljr  refracting  crystal  the  Telocity  of  rays  in  any 
principal  plane  and  polarized  in  that  plaiw  is  the  same, 
we  must  aasume  certain  highly  artifietd  relationa  unong 
the  coefficients  of  elasticity. 

The  electromagnetic  theory  of  light  satisfies  all  these 
requirements  by  the  single  hypothesis^  that  the  electric 
disj^acement  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation. 
Ko  normal  displacement  can  exist,  and  in  doubly  refracting 
erjatala  the  spedfio  dielectric  capacity  for  each  principal 
axis  i»  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  index  of 
refraction  of  a  ray  perpendicolar  to  that  axis,  and  polarized 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  axis.  Boltzmann*  has 
fouiM  that  these  relations  are  approximately  true  in  the 
cose  of  crystallized  sulphnr,  a  body  having  three  tOieqaal 
axes.  The  specifio  dielectrie  capacity  for  theao  aua  are 
respectiTely 

4-773  3-970  S-811 

and  Ae  squares  of  the  indices  of  refraction  ' 
4576  3686  S-B91 

Phytieal  emutilution  of  tA§  atktr.'-'Vnu*  is  dto  ultimate 
constitution  of  the  lether  t  ie  it  molecular  or  cantinvona  t 

We  know  that  the  nther  transmits  transrerse  Tibratioos 
to  very  great  distances  wlthoat  sensible  lose  at  energy  by 
disupation.  A  molecnlar  medium,  moving  nnder  auch 
coaditiont  that  a  group  of  molecules  once  near  together 
remain  near  each  other  during  the  whole  motion,  may  be 
capable  of  transmitting  vibrations  without  much  dissipation 
of  eneigy,  but  if  the  motion  is  soch  Uiat  the  groups  of 
molecules  are  not  merely  slightly  altered  in  ooofignration 
but  entirely  broken  up,  so  that  their  component  molecules 
pass  into  new  types  of  grouping,  then  in  the  passage  from 
one  type  of  grouping  to  another  tlia  energy  of  regular 
vibrations  will  be  frittered  away  into  that  the  irr^ular 
agitation  which  we  call  heat 

We  cannot  therefore  suppose  the  constitution  of  the  nther 
to  be  like  that  of  a  gas,  in  which  the  molecules  are  always  in 
a  state  of  irregular  agitation,  for  in  such  a  medium  a  trans- 
verse undulation  is  reduced  to  lees  than  one  five-hundredth 
of  its  amplitude  in  a  single  wave-length.  If  the  Mther  is 
molecnlar,  the  grouping  of  the  moliecnlea  must  remain  of 
the  same  type,  the  configoration  of  the  gnmpe'being  only 
slightly  altered  during  the  motion. 

Mr  S,  Tolver  Preston'  has  supposed  that  the  otther  is 
like  a  gas  whose  molecules  very  rarely  interfere  with  each 
other,  so  that  their,  mean  path  is  far  greater  than  any 
planetary  distances.  .  He  has  not  investigated  the  pro- 
perties of  anch  a  medium  with  any  degree  of  completeness, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  might  form  a  theory  in 
which  the  molecules  never  interfere  with  each  other's 
motion  of  translation,  but  ttavel  in  all  directions  with  the 
velocity  of  light;  and  if  we  further  suppose  that  vibrating 
bodies  have  the  power  of  impressing  on  these  molecules 
BOine  vector  property  {such  as  rotation  about  an  axis) 
which  does  not  interfere  with  their  motion  of  translation, 

>  Owr  df  thtifrie  dtr  ttrughxattinff  m  brtUnff  van  M  lieAt,— Ac* 
damlKh  ProtfachriTt  door  H,  A.  Lorentt.  Amhein,  K.  yta  der  Zuido, 
1875. 

•  "  UeW  dl«  VmchladonlMit  d>r  IHdaktridtitwoiuUat*  dM  krn- 
tttlllrirtni  Schmfali  naeh  vmcfai«denea  Kcbtanssa."  ht  LndwlK 
BolUuiMn.  \Vien€r  SUA,  60.  Oct.  1874.  /  w 

•Pft.7.  3fag.,  Stpt.  ud  Nov.  1877. 


and  which  ia  then  carried  along  by  the  molecules,  and  if 
the  alternation  of  the  average  value  of  this  vector  for  all 
the  molecules  within  an  element  of  volume  be  the  process 
which  we  call  light,  then  the  equations  which  express  this 
average  will  be  of  the  same  form  as  that  which  expreues 
the  displacement  in  the  ordinary  theory. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  medium  is 
elastic  or  eompreesible  ia  a  proof  that  the  mediom  ia  not 
continnons,  bnt  is  composed  of  aeparate  parts  having  void 
spaces  between  them.  But  there  is  nothing  ineonustent 
with  experience  in  supposing  elasticity  or  compressibility  to 
be  properties  of  every  portion,  however  small,  into  which 
the  medium  can  be  conceived  to  be  divided,  in  which  case 
the  mediam  would  be  strictly  continuona.  A  medium,  how- 
ever, though  homogeneous  and  continuous  as  reganls-its 
density,  may  be  rendered  heterogeneous  by  its  motion,  u 
in  Sir  W.  Thomson's  hypothesis  of  vortex-molecules  in  a 
perfect  liquid  (see  art  Atom). 

The  ttther,  if  it  is  the  medium  of  electromagnetic  phe- 
nomena, is  probably  molecular,  at  least  in  this  sense. 

Sir  W.  Thomson*  has  shown  tiiat  the  magnetic  influence 
on  light  diMwvered  by  Faraday  depends  on  the  direction 
of  motion  'of  moving  particles,  and  that  it  indicates  a 
rotational  motion  in  the  medium  when  magnetized.  See 
also  Maxw«ir$  Sleetrieity  and  Magneti$m,  art  806,  && 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  this  rotation  cannot  be  that  of 
the  medium  as  a  whole  about  an  axis,  for  the  msgnetic 
field  i^y  be  of  any  breadth,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  motion  the  velocity  of  which  increasee  with  the  dis- 
tance from  a  single  fixed  line  in  the  field.  If  there  is  any 
motion  of  rotation,  it  must  be  a  rotation  of  very  emaQ 
portiona  of  the  medium  each  about  its  own  axis,  so  that 
the  medium  must  be  broken  up  into  a  number  of  mole- 
cular vortices. 

We  have  as  yet  no  data  from  which  to  detemine  the  nte 
or  the  number  of  these  molecular  vorticea.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  magnetic  force  in  the  region  in  the 
neighbourhoud  of  a  magnet  is  maintained  as  long  as  the 
steel  retains  its  magnetisation,  and  aa  we  have  no  ttuaa 
to  believe  that  a  ateel  magnet  would  loee  all  its  msg- 
netization  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  we  conclude  that 
the  molecular  vortices  do  not  require  a  continual  expendi- 
ture of  work  in  order  to  '"■'n^'n  their  motion,  and  that 
therefore  this  motion  does  not  aecessarily  involve  disnpa- 
tion  of  energy. 

No  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  other  has  yet  been 
invented  which  will  account  for  auch  a  system  of  molecnlar 
vortices  being  maintainod  for  an  indefinite  time  without 
their  energy  being  gradually  dissipated  into  that  irr^lar 
agitatitm  of  themediuffl  which,  in  ordinaiy  media,  ia  called 
heat 

Whatever  difficulties  we  may  have  in  forming  a  consistent 
idea  of  the  conetitution  of  the  nther,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  interplanetary  and  iaterstella^  spaces  are  not 
empty,  but  are  occupied  by  a  material  subatance  or  body, 
which  is  certainly  the  largeet,  and  probably  the  most 
uniform  body  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

Whether  this  vast  homogcMOUS  •xpanse  of  iaotropc 
matter  is  fitted  not  vtAj  to  m  a  medium  of  physical  inter- 
action between  distant  bodies,  and  to  folfil  other  physical 
functions  of  which,  perhaps,  we  have  as  yet  no  concepticm, 
bnt  also,  as  the  autiiois  of  the  Vnatm  Univerm  seem  to 
suggest,  to  constitute  the  material  organism  of  beings 
exercising  functions  of  life  and  mind  aa  high  or  higher 
than  ours  are  at  present,  is  a  questttw  far  tianacendlng  the 
limits  of  physical  apeculation.  (j.  a 

ETHEREDOE,  Sn  GsoBai  {c  1636-1689),  an  English 
dramatist,  was  bom  in  or  near  ysoAta  Acx^  ih^t  year 
 niQitiTVi  hy\  if  T(  iQlr  
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16S6.  He  Tu  a  sdon  of  an  ancient  and  distingQishod 
timHj  of  Oxfordahire.  He  was  edacated  at  Cambridge, 
bat  left  the  nuirenit/  early  to  trarel  ia  France  and 
Fiaaden.  It  is  probable  that  he  witnessed  in  Paris  the 
peifoimaneea  of  some  of  Moliire's  earliest  comedies;  and 
h»  laena,  from  an  alloaion  in  one  of  his  plays,  to  have  been 
paraonally  acqnaiiited  with  Bossy  RabatiiL  On  his  retam 
to  London  he  studied  the  law  at  one  of  .the  Inns  of  Court. 
His  tastes  were  those  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  tie  indulged 
freely  in  pleasure.  Sometime  soon  after  the  flestorstion 
lie  composed  his  comedy  of  The  Comical  Reoeuye,  or  Love 
u  a  Tub,  which  introduced  him  to  Lord  Buckhurst,  after- 
wards the  earl  of  Dorset.  This  was  brought  out  at  the 
Dakft's  Theatre  in  1664,  and  a  few  copies  were  printed  ia 
the  same  year.  The  main  edition  of  this  play,  howerer, 
WIS  not  issued  until  1669.  It  is  partly  in  rhymed  heroic 
Terse,  like  the  stilted  tragedies  of  the  Howards  and  Killi- 
grews,  but  it  contains  comic  scenes  that  are  exceedingly 
bright  and  fresh.  The  sparring  between  Sir  Frederick  and 
the  Widow  introdoced  a  style  of  wit  hitherto  unknown 
apon  the  English  stage.  The  success  of  this  play  was  very 
great,  bat  Etheredge  waited  four  years  before  he  repeated 
his  experiment.  Meanwhile  he  gained  tha  highest  reputa- 
tioQ  as  a  poetical  beau,  and  moved  in  the  circle  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  Lord  Rochester,  and  the  other  noble  wits 
of  the  day.  Ir  1668  he  brought  out  She  would  if  she 
eouldf  'i  comedy  in  many  respects  admirable,  full  of  action, 
wit,  and  spirit,  but  to  the  lest  degree  frivolous  and  immoral. 
But  in  this  play  Etheredge  first  shows  himself  a  new  power 
in  literature ;  he  has  nothing  of  the  rudeness  of  his  prede- 
cessors or  the  grossness  of  bis  contemporaries.  We  move 
in  an  airy  and  fantastic  world,  where  fitrtation  is  the  only 
serious  business  of  life.  At  this  time  Etheredge  was 
living  a  life  no  less  frivolous  and  unprincipled  than  those 
of  his  Courtala  and  Freemans.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  famous  actress  Mrs  Barry ;  she  bore  him  a 
danghter,  on  whom  he  settled  £6000,  but  who  unhappily 
died  in  her  youth.  His  wealth  and  wit,  the  distinction 
and  charm  of  his  manaera,  von  him  the  general  worship 
of  society,  and  his  temperament  is  best  shown  by  the 
names  his  contemporaries  gave  him,  of  "  gentle  OetDrge" 
and  "  easy  Etheredge."  The  age  upbraided  him  for  inat- 
tention to  literature ;  and  at  last,  after  a  silence  of  eight 
jean,  he  came  forward  with  one  more  play,  unfortunately 
liis_  last  The  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter, 
indisputably  the  best  comedy  of  intrigue  written  in  England 
before  the  days  of  Congrev^  was  acted  and  printed  in 
1676,  and  had  an  unbounded  success.  Beaidsa  the  merit 
of  iti  plot  and  wit,  it  had  the  penonal  charm  of  being 
mppoasd  to  aatiriics  or  at  least  to  paln^  persons  weU 
known  in  London.  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  was  a  portrait  of 
Bean  Hewil^  the  reigning  exquisite  of  the  honr;  in 
Dmmant  tha  poet  drew  elegant  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
and  in  Medlay  a  portrait  of  himself;  while  eran  the  drunken 
ahoamaker  was  a  real  charaotar,  who  made  his  fortune 
from  being  thus  brought  into  public  notioa  After  this 
brilliant  aoeoBsa  Etharadge  nttred  fmn  literature ;  his 
gallaatriea  and  his  gambling  in  &  few  yean  deprirod  him 
of  Ida  fOTtnne,  and  h»  looked  about  for  a  rich  match.  In 
1683  ha  mot  with  a  wealthy  elderly  widow^  who  ctm- 
•oated  tonarty  him  if  he  madea  lady  of  her.  He  aec^rd- 
ingly  got  hioiaelf  .knightad,  and  gained  her  hand  and  hat 
■oney.  It  la  said  uat  befcva  this^  aboat  1680,  he  had 
bean  sent  on  an  embasn-  to  Turkey. ;  It  ia  oartain  that  in 
1686  he  waa  appointed  leaident  minister  in  t&e  Imperial 
Qertaan  Court  at  Batiabon.  He  was  very  uncomfortable 
in  Germany,  and  solaoed  himself  by  writing  amusing 
epistles  in  prose  and  Terse  to  his  friends  in  England.  In 
1688  ha  published  a  prose  Accouni  of  the  r^oicing  at  the 
Bid  <^  Satiebon.    In  1689  he  ia  believed  to  have  diod  in 


Hatisbon  in  a  tragical  manner,  for  whilst  conducting  a  part; 
of  friends  to  the  stairs  after  a  bauqnet  at  his  house,  he  feU 
over  into  the  court  below  and  broke  his  neck.  But  hia 
death  occurred  at  the  moment  when  England  waa  convulsed 
with  revolution,  and  no  one  has  preserved  the  exact  date 
of  it 

Etheredge  deserves  to  hold  a  more  distinguished  place  in 
our  literature  than  has  generally  bson  allotted  to  hiia  In 
a  dull  and  heavy  age,  he  inaugurated  a  period  of  genuine 
wit  and  sprightliness.  He  invented  the  comedy  of 
intrigue,  and  led  the  way  for  the  masterpieces  of  CoDgreve 
and  Bheridan.  Before  bis  time  the  manner  of  Ben  Jonson 
had  prevailed  in  comedy,  and  traditional  "  humoura  "  and 
typical  eccentricities,  instead  of  real  characters,  had  crowded 
the  comic  stage.  Etheredge  paints  with  a  light  faint  hand, 
but  it  ia  from  nature,  and  his  portraits  of  fops  and  beaux 
are  simply  unexcelled.  No  one  knowa  better  than  he  how 
to  present  a  gay  young  gentleman,  a  Dorimant,  "an 
nnconfinable  rover  after  amorous  advonturea."  His  genius 
is  as  light  as  thistledown ;  he  is  frivolous,  without  force 
of  conviction,  without  principle;  but  his  wit  ia  T«ry 
sparkling,  and  bis  style  pure  and  singularly  picturesque. 
No  one  approaches  Etheredge  in  delicate  touches  of  dress, 
furniture,  and  scene ;  he  makes  the  fina  airs  of  London 
gentlemen  and  ladies  live  before  our  eyes  even  more  vividly 
than  Congreve  does;  but  he  has  leaa  insight  and  less 
energy  than  Congreve.  Had  he  been  poor  or  ambitious 
he  might  have  been  to  England  almoat  what  Moliire  waa 
to  France,  but  he  was  a  rich  man  living  at  his  ease,  and 
he  disdained  to  excel  in  literoture.  Etheredge  was  *'  a 
fair,  slender,  genteel  man,  but  spoiled  his  countenance 
with  drinking."  His  contemporaries  all  agree  in  acknow- 
ledging that  he  was  the  soul  of.  affability  and  sprightly 
good-nature. 

There  is  no  recent  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Qeorga 
Etheredge.  A  critical  collection  of  them  would  fill  a  veiy 
important  gap  in  our  literature. 

ETHERIDGE,  Jons  Wesley  (1804-1866),  a  Wea- 
.leyan  minister,  and  a  writer  on  church  history  and  biblical 
literature,  was  bom  near  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  24th 
February  1804.  He  received  moat  of  his  early  edncation 
from  his  father,  who  was  master  of  an  academy  at  Portsea» 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Nawpuft.  Though  ha 
never  attended  any  univeraity  he  acquired  ultimafely  a 
thorough  knowlei^  of  Qreek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Syria^ 
FrancI^  and  Qerman.  In  1824  he  was  placed  on  the  plan 
as  a  local  preacher.  In  1826  hia  offer  to  enter  the  miniatrj 
was  accepted,  and  after  probationary  trial  at  Hull,  ^glcty, 
Lambeth,  and  Brighton,  he  was  recaiTed  into  full  connexion 
at  the  conference  of  1831.  For  two  years  after  this  he 
remuned  at  Brighton,  and  in  1833  he  removed  to  Corn- 
wall, being  stationed  anooeaaiTely  at  the  Tmro  and  Falmouth, 
circuits.  From  Falmouth  he  removed  to  Dariaston,  where 
in  1838  hia  health  gare  way.  For  a  good  many  yeaia  he 
waa  a  snpenmnerary,  and  in  1843  he  took  up  hia  resi- 
denea  at  Paris,  where  in  the  ^blio  librariea  he  found 
great  facilttiea  for  prosecuting  hia  faToniite  stndiea  Hia 
health  havii^  connderably  improved,  he,  in  1843;  became 
pastor  td  tha  Methodlat  dinreh  at  Boulogne,  Ha  returned 
-to  England  in  1847,  and  waa  appointed  successively  to  the 
ctreuita  of  Islington,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Penzance,  Peoryn, 
Truro,  and  St  Aastell  in  east  ComwaU.  Shortly  after 
hia  return  to  England  be  received  the  degreea  of  U.A.  and 
Fh,I>.  from  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  He  died  at 
Cambome,  May  24,  1866. 

Hii  principal  works  are  ffora  Aramaia  (1S48 
Syrian  ChurcAa  (18*7) ;  Th«  Apoddlte  Ada  and 

Fahito  or  Aneitnt  Sjfriae  (18«);  Junualemand  _   

of  iht  Beligiimt  tmd  SekeiaMU  leanbu  vf  tJU  K'tkU^Hlkm 
Targume  (/  OnkOet  a*d  Jonatka*  S««itMtf  >tf 
ia  IMfi.   Ss«  iTmsir,  b7  Sm.  Thwnlay  Smith  (1871).  ^ 
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1  TXlFJOriTIOlC  AND  QENKRiU.   ACCOtTKT  OT  THB  BtTB- 

XJ  JKCT. — It  Ib  DOt  easy  to  defins  in  a  oiogle  phrase 
tha  sabjecfe  commonlj'  called  Ethics  in  such  a  manner 
u  to  meet  with  general  acceptance;  as  its  boundaries 
and  relations  to  cognate  eabjects  are  Tariously  conceived 
by  vriters  of  differont  schools,  and  rather  indefinitely  by 
manlLiQd  in  general  Nor  does  the  deriration  of  the  term 
help  ns  much.  Ethics  (^utd)  ori;inaUy  meant  that  which 
relatea  to  ^ot  ("  character ") ;  the  treatise  of  Aristotle's, 
however,  to  which'  the  term  was  first  applied,  is  not  cod- 
ccmed  with  character  considered  simply  as  character, 
but  with  its  good  and  bad  qualities.  Indeed,  the 
antithesis  of  "good"  and  "bad," in  some  form,  is  involved 
ia.all  ethical  afBrmation ;  and  its  presence  constitutes  a 
f^andamental  distinctioa  between  the  science  or  study  of 
ethics  and  any  department  of  physical  mquiry.  Physics  is 
coQcemed  with  what  is,  has  been,  or  will  be ;  ethics  with 
what  is  "  good,"  or  what  "  ought  to  be,"  and  its  opposite. 
We  must  add;  however,  that  the  good  that  ethics  inrestigatea 
is  '*  good  for  man,"  to  distinguish  it  from  universal  or  abso- 
lute good,  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  theology  or 
outolt^ ;  and  agun,  if  we  are  to  separate  ethics  from 
politics,  we  most  iatroduee  a  further  qualification,  and  de- 
fine the  fomwr  as  the  study  of  the  Odod  or  Wellbeiiig  of 
men  considered  u  individuals.  Neither  ttf  these  dtstinetions, 
however,  should  be  tahen  to  imply  a  complete  dirision  of 
subjects ;  and  neither,  it  may  be  added,  was  reached  at  once 
and  without  effort  in  the  development  of  ethical  reflection. 
In  Flatonjsm  wa  find  Ethics  and  Ontology  indlssolnbly 
blended ;  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  pliiloeophic^  system 
in  which  the  nntverss  is  eontanplated  as  baviDg  an  ultimate 
«nd  or  Qood,  the  good  of  human  beings  is  eraceived  as 
KHitebow  closdy  related  to  thisUnivsr^  Good.  So  again 
th»  connexion  between  Ethics  and  Politics  is  naturally  very 
intimate  We  only  know  the  individusl-man  as  a  membw 
of  snne  socie^ ;  what  we  c^l  his  virtties  ars  chiefly  ez- 
bibited  in  his  dealings  with  his  fsllow^  and  lus  most 
prominent  pltesiires  ore  derived  from  intercourse  with 
them ;  thus  it  is  a  p«uradoz  to  maintain  that  man'a  highest 
good  is  indepeudent  of  his  social  relations,  (w  of  the  consti- 
tation  and  condition  of  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a 
part,  So,  again,  it  would  be  generally  admitt^  that  a 
statesman  ought  to  aim  at  promoting  the  weHbeing  of  his 
follow  citizens  considered  as  individuals;  and  if  so,  the  in- 
veetigatiou  of  the  particulars  of  such  wellbeing  mast  be  an 
integral  part  of  politics.  Still  it  is  manifest  that  the  good 
of  an  individual  man  can  be  separated  as  an  object  of  study 
from  the  good  of  his  community ;  so  that  the  ethical  point 
of  view  has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  political,  howevw 
large  a  field  the  two  studies  may  have  in  common. 

When,  however,  we  thus  isolate  in  thought  the  individual 
man  from  his  polity,  the  close  cuDoezion  of  Ethics  with 
Psychology  becomes  manifest.  It  is  plain  Uuit  the  chief 
good  of  man  cannot  consist  in  anything  external  and 
material,  such  as  wealth ;  nor  even  in  mere  bodily  health 
and  wellbeing,  which  ezperieQce  shows  to  ba  compatible 
with  eztreme  badness  and  wretchedness.  And  titongh  it  is 
perhaps  true  that  goodness  is  commonly  attributed  to 
men  from  a  consideration  of  the  eztemal  effects  of  their 
conduct ;  still  it  is  generally  held  that  a  certain  state  of  the 
agents  mind,  a  certun  quality  of  disposition,  motive,  inten- 
non,  or  purpose,  is  essential  to  the  perfect  moral  goodness  of 
an  action.  Thus  all  (or  almost  all)  ethical  schools  would  agree 
that  die  main  object  of  th'bir  investigation  must  belong  ta 
the  psychical  side  of  human  life;  whether  they  hold  that 
ultimate  good  is  to  be  found  in  psydiical  ezistence  regarded 
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as  merely  sentient  and  emotional,  identifying  it  with  some 
species  of  desirable  feeling  or  pleasure,  or  the  genus  or  sum 
of  such  feelings,  or  whether  they  rather  maintain  thst 
wellbeing  of  the  mind  must  lie  ,Bolely  or  chiefly  in  the 
quality  of  its  activity.  And  when  we  attempt  to  work  out 
either  view  into  a  clear  and  complete  system,  we  are  led 
inevitably  to  further  psychological  study,  in  <mler  to 
examine  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
determine  the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  the  different 
virtues  or  good  qualities  of  character,  and  their  oppouEds. 
So  again,  in  discussing  the .  fundamental  question  as  to 
what  is  ^timately  good  or  desirable,  moral^ts  ore  led  to 
observe  carefully  what  men  actually  do  deeiie  and  aim  tt, 
and  thus  to  snaJyse  fully  the  process  of  TtJnntary  sction, 
as  well  as  the  emotional  states  that  precede  and  prompt 
to  it  In  fact  it  will  appear  that  all  important  etliiol 
notions  are  also  psychological;  except  the  fundamental 
antithesis  of  "  good"  and  "  bad,"  or  "  right"  and  "  wrong,' 
with  which  psychology  is  not  primarily  concerned,  soy 
more  than  physics. 

The  two  antitheses  just  mentioned  are  frequently  regarded 
as  identicsL  And  in  fact  it  does  not  matter  for  ordiasiy 
purposes  whether  wa  speak  of  **  right  "  or  "  good  "  coo- 
duct,  "  wrong"  or  "bhd**  motives,  tha  common  notion  of 
what  is  Good  for  a  hnmap  being — even  if  we  restrict  it  to 
what  is**  ultimatdy*  good,  or  .**  good  in  itsalf*  and  not 
merely  as  a  means  to.soms  further  end — ^indndes  mm 
than  the  common  notion  of  what  is  Bi^t  for  Urn,  or  hit 
Duty.  No  donbt  it  is  coDmonly  beliered  Uiat  it  will  he 
ultimately  best  for  a  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  tint  this  viD 
promote  his  real  Interest  or  Happiness ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  nodons  of  duty  and  interest  an  to  be 
identified,  or  even  that  the  connexion  batvaao  tU  two 
may  ba  scisntifieRlly  dsmonatratod.  Tb»  connszioB 
is  often  regsided  rather  as  a  matter  «t  Cslth;  indssd 
many  would  hold  that  it  Is  not  vndeuraUe  Hai  it 
shoiud  bs  somewhat  obscure,  in  ordsr  Uiat  dn^  may  be 
done  as  duty,  and  not  from  a  mere  calenlatitm  of  self-lsni 
Thus  we  arrive  at  another  oonceptiott  of  ethics^  in  whid  it 
is  viewed  as  concerned  primarily  vrith  the  principles  of  duty 
or  the  moral  cods^  end  only  secuidarily— or  perhaps  not  at 
all— wiUi  the  relation  of  dnty  to  the  agsnt's  private  happi- 
nesa  On  this  view  the  study  connects  itself  witbtheology, 
if  the  rules  of  duty  are  regarded  as  a  code  of  divine  Init- 
iation; and  apart  from  this  reference  it  has  a  close  sffiaity 
to  rational  or  abstract  jurisprudence.  We  might  distinguish 
this  as  the  modem  view  of  ethics  in  contrast  with  the 
former,  which  was  that  of  andent  Greek  phiIoaq)hy 
generally^, — the  transition  between  the  twobiing  due  chiefly 
to  the  influence  of  Christianity,  but  partly  also  to  thst  of 
Roman  jurisprudence.  It  is  true  that  the  thought  of  "  the 
gods'  unwritten  and  unfaltering  Uw"  was  not  by  any  meaai 
absent  from  the  moral  reflection  of  Greece:  st^  the  idea  <rf 
Law  was  not  taken  as  the  nltimate'and  fundamental  notion 
in  any  of  the  ancient  eUiical  ^sterns.  These  all  proceed  os 
the  aasnmption  tluit  man,  as  a  reasonsblo  being,  most  seek 
his  own  highest  good  in  this  earthly  life,  and  theiefors 
that  any  laws  he  has  to  obey  mnst  be  demonstrated  to  ba 
means  to  the  sttainment  of  this  good,  orparticnlars  in  which 
it  is  realized.  On  this  point  the  chsnge  prodoced  by 
Christianity  is  even  more  striUng,  if  we  consider  its  mors 
general  effects  rather  than  its  infloenoe  on  the  nunds^ 
were  most  com^detely  penetrated  1^  its  rdiyons  ^rit 

^  To  tbli  sUMBient  a  partUl  exoaptioa  msm  1m  tasds  m  nfudi 
Btdoltm,  tbioueb  whtuh,  in  fwt,  M  will  pnMntlf  appasr.  the  tna^- 
tionwas  pArttrinad«b«atlwaacl«Btteths&od«rBLoisaB«sCaea|hi 
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the  tras  Christiim  saint  lived  eTen  on  eartli,  no  less  than 
tfaa  pagan  p&ilosopher,  a  life  which  he  nwarded  as  intrinsi- 
oally  preferable  to  all  other  modes  of  eartuj  existence ;  and, 
like  Uie  Platonic  philosopher;  a  life  of  which  practical  virtao 
was  not  so  much  the  essence  as  the  outward  expression. 
Still  even  for  the  saint  this  earthly  life  afforded  but  an 
imperfect  foretaste  of  the  bliss  for  which  he  hoped;  and  in 
the  view  of  more  ordinary  Christians,  the  ultimate  good  tt 
man  vanished  from  the  scrutiny  of  mere  ethical  speculation 
into  the  indefinite  brightness  of  a  future  life  of  happioess, 
snpenuturally  bestowed  by  Ood  as  a  reward  for  obedience 
to  his  laws.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  by  the  mass  of  Christians, 
the  moral  code  was  more' commonly  regarded,  in  still  closer 
analogy  to  human  tegislatioi^  as  supported  by  penal  sanc- 
tions ;  since  in  all  ages  of  Christianity  the  fear  of  the  pains 
of  boll  has  probably  been  a  more  powerful  motive  to  draw 
men  from  Tice  than  the  hope  of  the  pleasures  of  heaven. 
On  either  view  the  oltimate  weal  or  ill  of  human  beings 
became  tomething  that  might  be  imagined  and  rhetorically 
dsscribed,  but  not  definitely  known  or  scientifically  inves' 
tigated ;  and  thus  the  subjectmatterof  ethics  defined  itself 
afresh  4s  Moral  Law,  a  body  of  rules  absK^tely  prescribed, 
and  supplying  a  complete  guidance  for  human  oondoct^ 
thoD^  not  claiming  to  contain  an  aihaiiitive  statamant  of 
homan  ^ood. 

Withm  the  Christian  church,  through  the  early  and 
middle  ages  of  ito  history,  it  naturally  feU  to  theoloe^na  to 
exponnd,  and  to  prieota  to  odmiuister  this  code  of  divine 
legiditiiHk  Bat  when  a  more  philosophical  treatment  of 
ewin  was  introdaoed  hy  the  schoolmen,  t&e  combination  in 
the  coda  ot  two  dements,  one  dutinctirely  Christian,  and 
the  other  et^nizable  by  natural  reason  and  binding  on  all 
men  apart  from  renlation,  began  to  be  cleariy  seen;  and  an 
adequate  theory  of  this  seoood  element  seemed  to  be 
ti^tpUed  by  the  derelopmsnt  of  theoretical  jurisprudence 
that  foUowed  on  the  revival,  in  the  12tb  century^  of  the 
cto^  of  Roman  law.  In  the  later  tree  -meat  of  legal 
tnadples  in  Home,  the  notion  of  a  law  of  natnre  had 
beeome  pcominent;  and  this  notion  was  naturally  and 
easily  adapted  to  represent  the  element  in  morality  that 
Was  independent  of  revelation.  It  is  true  that  the  natural 
iaw  of  the  philosophical  jurists  did  not  poncem  itself 
imaaiily  with  duties,  but  rather  with  righta,  and  so  with 
the  rels^ve  ^d  negative  duties  that  are  involved  in  the 
aotioa  of  righta;  hence  it  ooold  not  properly  be  iden- 
tified with'  more  than  a  portion  of  the  moral  code.  This 
portion,  however,  is  of  such  fundamental  importance  that 
the  difference  we  havB  noticed  has  been  frequently  over- 
looked, and  Morality  not  distinguished  from  Natural  Law, 
except  by  the  further  control  that  the  former  claims  over 
the  inner  spring  of  Toluntary  action. 

It  is  chiefly  m  connexion  with  this  jural  view  of  morality 
that  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  moral  faculty  has 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  modem  treatment  of 
Ethics.  So  long  as  tiie  "  moral  faculty  "  is  regarded 
merely  as  the  faculty  of  knowing  our  true  good,  together 
with  its  main  causes  or  cooditions,  it  hardly  seems  im- 
portant to  inquire  how  this  faculty  originated,  any  more 
than  it  is  for  a  geometer  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the 
spatial  faculty.  But  when  consaence  is  conceived  as  a 
legislator  and  governor  within  the  breast,  claiming  abso- 
lote  autliority  over  all  other  impulses,  it  is  natur^  that 
the  legitimacy  of  Its  claJm  should  be  investigated ;  end  it 
is  not  hard  to  understand  tow  this  l^itimacy  is  thought  to 
d^and  00  the  "  originality  "  of  the  faculty — that  is,  on  its 
hmag  a  part  of  the  rdan  or  type  according  to  which  homon 
natua  was  origbally  eoostroeted.  Hence  investigations 
^ito  tba  ntocal  eondilion  of  diildren  and  saTOges  and  even 
niatali^  and  morer  or  less  conjectural  theories  of  the 
MaTa  growth  and  development,  hare  been  eonumml^ 


regarded  as  necessary  appendages  or  introdnctiuos  to  modem 
epical  discussion. 

So  again,  it  is  through  the  jural  conception  of  ethics  that 
the  controversy  on  free  will  chiefly  becomes  important.  A* 
man  does  not  naturally  inquire  whether  he  is  "  free  "  or 
not  to  seek  hii  own  good,  provided  only  he  knows  what  it 
is,  and  that  it  is  attainable  by  voluntary  action.  But  whoa. 
faU'  condnct  is  compared  wiOt  a  code  to  the  violation  or 
which  punishments  are  attached,  the  question  whether  he 
really  could  obey  the  rule  by  which  he  is  judged  is  obvioas 
and  inevitable,  since  if  he  could  not,  it  seems  contrary  to  our 
sense  of  justice  to  punish  him. 

To  sum  the  subject  of  Ethics,  most  conprehensively 
understood,  includes  (I)  an  investigation  of  the  consti- 
tuents and  conditions  of  the  Good  tx  Wellbeing  of  men 
considered  individnally,  which  chiefly  takes  the  form  of  on 
examination  into  the  general  nature  and  particular  sp^ies 
of  (a)  Virtue  or  {b)  Pleasure,  and  the  xbief  means  of 
realizing  these  ends ;  (2)  an  investigation  of  the  principles 
and  most  important  details  of  Duty  or  the  Moral  Law  (so 
far  as  this  is  distinguished  from  Virtue);  (3)  some  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Faculty  by  which  duty  is 
recognized;  (i)  some  examioatton  of  the  question  of 
human  Free  Will.  It  is  connected '  with  Ontoli^  or 
Theology,  in  so  fv  as  a  Universal  Good  is  raoo^nixed,  iudn- 
aive  of  Human  Good,  or  analogous  to  it;  with  ^Theology 
again,  so  far  as  morality  is  regarded  aa  a  Cods  of  Divine 
appointmont  It  is  connected  with  Politics,  fo  far  'as  the 
wellbeiog  of  any  individual  man  is  bonnd  np  with  the 
wellbeing  of  his  society;  and  again  with  Jnrispmdence 
(or  Politics),  80  for  as  morality  is  identified  with  Katnral 
Low.  Finidly,  almost  every  branch  'of  Etiiieal  disensuon 
belongs  at  least  in  part  to  Ffeychology;  and  the.  inquidta 
Into  tita  ori^n  of  the  moral  faralty  and  the  freedom  (tf  the 
Will  ore  purely  psycholt^cal.  1 

We  will  now  proceed  to  trace  briefly  the  course  of  ethical 
speculation  from  its  origin  in  Europe  to  the  present  day; 
confining  our  attention,  during  the  latter*{)art  of  this  period, 
to  such  modes  of  thought  as  have  been  developed  in  Englaad, 
or  have  exercised  an  important  influence  there. 

IL  Greek  aho  Gbeco-Rouak  Ethics. — The  ethical 
speculation  of  Greece,  and  therefore  of  Europe,  has  not, 
any  more  than  other  elements  of  European  civilization,  an 
abrupt  and  absolute  commencement  The  naive  and  frag- 
mentary utterances  of  sage  precepts  for  conduct,  in  which 
nascent  moral  reflection  eveiywhere  first  manifests  itself, 
supply  a  noteworthy  element  of  Greek  literature  in  the 
"gnomic"  poetry  of  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  before  Christ; 
their  importance  in  the  development  of  Greek  dvillzation 
is  strikingly  characterized  by  the  traditional  enumeration  of 
the  "  seven  sages"  of  the  €th  century;  and  their  influence 
on  ethical  thought  is  suQiciently  shown  in  the  references 
that  Plato  and  even  Aristotle  make  to  the  definitions  end 
maxims  of  poets  and  sages.  But  from  such  utterances  as 
these  to  moral  philosophy  there  was  still  a  long  step ;  for 
though  Thales  (circ  640-S60  aa),  one  of  the  seven,  was 
also  the  first  physical  philosopher  of  Greece,  we  have  -  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  his  practical  wisdom  had  anything 
of  a  philosophical  character.  There  seems  to  have  been 
more  connexion  between  moral  teaching  and  metaphysical 
speculation  in  the  case  of  I^thagoras  (circ.  080-500  Blc), 
who  is  conspicuous  among  pre-Socratic  philosophers  as  the 
founder  not  merely  of  a  school,  but  rather  of  a  sect  or  order, 
bound  by  a  common  rule  of  life.  Certainly  the  doctrine 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  that  the  essence  of  justice  (conceived 
as  equal  retribution)  was  a  sqiuure  number,  indicates  a 
■emus  attempt  to  extend  to  the  region  of  conduct  that 
mathemati«d  Tiav  of  the  nniverse  wMeh  was  ^e  funda- 
mental i^baracteristic  of  ?ythagoreanism;  and^Ksamajpoul , 
be  said  of  tiuir  classification  otC^^efHlhSdit;]^^^^ 
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■trtlglitneff,  light,  &c,  and  of  evil  «ith  th«  opposite 
qualities.  Still,  od  tho  whole,  Um  moral  precepts  of 
Ffthagoras  appear  to  hare  been  announced  much  more  in  a 
dogmatic,  or  eveti  prophetic,  than  in  a  philosophic  manner; 
and,  whether  sound  oi  arhitraiy,  to  liave  been  accepted 
hy  his  disciijles  with  a  decidedly  nnphitosophic  reverence 
for.  the  "ipM  dixit"'  of  the  master.  Hence,  wKatem 
inflaenee  the  Pythagorean  blending  of  ethical  and  mathe- 
iQStical  notions  may  have  had  on  Plato,  and,  through  him, 
on  later  thought,  we  cannot  regard  the  school  as  having 
really  forestalled  the  Socratic  inquiry  after  a  completely 
reasoned  theory  of  condnct  The  ethical  element  in  the 
*'  dark  "philosophizing  of  Heraclitus  (circ  S30-i70  B.a) 
aliowe  more  profundity  of  view  but  stQl  less  approzimation 
to  a  system;  in  spite  of  the  partial  anticipation  of  Stoicism 
which  we  find  in  Lis  conceptions  of  a  law  of  the  uniTcrse, 
to  which  the  wise  man  willcuefully  conform,  and  a  divine 
harmony,  in  the  recognition  t^whidi  La  will  find  hia  truest 
satisfaction.  It  u  only  when  we  come  to  Democritus,  a 
contemporary  of  Socrates,  the  last  of  the  series  of  original 
thinkers  whom  we  distinguish  as  pre-Socratie,  that  we  find 
anything  which  wa  can  call  an  ethical  system.  The  frag- 
ments t^t  remain  of  the  moral  treatises  of  Democritus  are 
BufBcient,  perhaps,  to  convince  us  that  the  turn  of  Greek 
philosophy  in  the  direction  of  conduct,  which  was  actually 
due  to  Socrates,  would  have  taken  place  without  him, 
though  in  a  less  decided  manner ;  but  when  we  compare  the 
Democritean  ethics  with  the  poet-Socratic  system  to  which 
it  has  most  affinity,  Epicureanism,  we  find  that  it  exhibits 
a  very  rudimentary  apprehension  uf  the  formal  canditions 
which  moral  teaching  must  fulfil  before  it  can  lay  claim 
to  be  treated  as  scientific. 

The  fact  is  that  a  moral  system  could  not  eatisCactorily 
be  constructed  until  attention  had  been  strongly  directed  to 
the  vagaeness  and  inconsisteucy  of  the  common  moral 
opinions  of  mankind  ;  until  this  was  done,  the  moral 
counsels  of  the  philosopher,  however  supreme  his  contempt 
for  the  common  herd,  inevitably  shared  these  defects.  For 
this  purpose  was  needed  the- concentration  of  a  philosophic 
intellect  of  the  first  order  on  the  probleme  of  practice.  In 
Bocrates,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  the  required  combination 
of  a  genuine  ardour  for  knowledge,  and  a  paramount  into- 
rest  in  conduct.  The  pre-Socratic  thinkers,  from  Tbales 
downwards,  were  all  primarily  devoted  to  ontological  re- 
ieareh ;  but  by  the  middle  of  the  fith  century  aa  £e  closB 
and  conflict  of  their  dogmatic  systems  hod  led  some  of  the 
keenest  minds  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  penetrating  the 
secret  of  the  aniverse;  This  doubt  found  expression  in  the 
reasoned  acepticism  of  Gorgias,  and  produced  the  famous 
doctrine  of  Protagoras,  that  the  human  apprehension  is 
the  only  standard  of  what  ia  and  wliat  is  not  A  similar 
view  of  the  natural  Iimits_of  the  human  intellect  repelled 
the  phUosopliic  ardonr  of  Socrates  from  physico-metapbysi- 
cat  inquiries.  In  hia  case,  moreoTer,  such  a  riew  found 
support  In  a  nalre  piety  that  indisposed  him  to  search  into 
things  of  wLieh  the  gods  seemed  to  have  reserved  the  know- 
ledge to  themseWea  The  regulation  of  human  action,  on 
the  other  hand  (except  on  occasions  of  special  difficulty,  for 
which  omens  and  oracles  might  be  vouchnfed),  they  had 
left  to  human  reason ;  on  this  accordingly  Socrates 'concen- 
trated his  efforta 

^^fgt  demand  for  an  art  of  conduct  was  not,  however, 

^ti*t»  ""£11^^  Socrates,  though  hia  conception  of  the  requiute 
knowledge  woa  so  in  the  highest  degree^  The  thought  of 
the  most  independent  thinker  ia  conditioned  \iy  that  of  his 
age ;  and  wa  cannot  disconnect  the  work  of  Socrates  from 
the  professional  inatruction  in  conduct  which  is  so  striking 


■nil  welUnowB  phiaat  was  orie^otllj  atttilmtid  to  the  Pjrtbs- 
gweoni. 


a  phenomenon  this  period  of  Greek  drUintiML  The 
origination  of  this  kind  of  teaching  tecma  to  Lava  been  dne 
to  the  geniostrf  Frotagoraa;  whom  ve  mayaai^cae  tohava 
been  turned,  like  Socrates,  to  the  study  ttf  human  aifairs  ia' 
consequence  of  his  nqntive  attitude  towards  corrott  outo- 
logical  speculation.  This  inatruction,  conveyed  in  well*, 
thronged  lectures,  does  not  seem  to  have  Veen  based  oA  any 
philosophical  system,  and  was  in  favt  of  too  popular  a 
quality  to  be  of  much  philosopliical  importance.  It  seems  tu 
bare  combined  somewhat  looeely  the  art  of  getting  on  in  the 
Tv-orld  with  the  art  of  managing  pnUic  affairs,  and  to  have 
mingled  encomiastic  expositions  of  difTerent  'virtues  uitb 
prudential  justifications  of  virtue,  as  a  meana  <A  obtaining 
pleasure  and  avoiding  pain.  But  however  commonplace  tlie 
teaching  of  the  "  sopbista  "  may  have  been,  tfae  geneial  feet 
of  the  appearance  of  this  new  profession  to  meet  a  new 
social  need  is  sufficiently  remarkaUa.  How  can*  it  thil 
after  so  many  centuries,  in  which  Greeks  had  used  thair 
moral  notions  with  Uie  confidence  of  perfect  knowledge,  aul 
attributed  to  any  cause  rather  than  ignorance  the  extensiis 
failure  of  men  to  realise  virtue,  they  shouid  suddeuly  be- 
come persuaded  that  good  conduct  was  something  that  coald 
be  learnt  from  lectures  t  It  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that 
in  the  Greek  conception  of  virtue  the  mcml  view  of  hfs 
was  not  separated  from  the  prudential ;  the  iprr^  whicb 
the  sophists  professed  to  communicate  waa  norstrictly 
virtue,  as  diatiiiguished  from  other  skills  and  gifts  that 
sustain  and  enrich  life.  Thus  while  in  this  age,  aa  in  nun 
modern  times,  most  men  would  suppose  that  they  had 
sufficient  knowledge  of  justice  and  temperance,  they 
would  not  be  equally  confident  that  they  possessed  the 
art  of  making  the  best  of  life  generally.  We  mad 
remember,  too,  the  importance  of  the  dvic  or  public  sid* 
of  life,  to  a  free-bora*  leisured  Greek  in  the  email  tows 
communities  of  this  age.  The  art  of  conduct  as  profesMd 
and  taught  to  Lira  would  mean  to  a  great  extent  the  sit 
of  public  life;  indeed,  Plato's  Profa^ortu  defines  his  fanetios 
to  be  that  of  teaching  "  civic  excellence "  in  distindioB 
from  other  skills  (as  that  of  flute-playing),  which  might  also 
be  included  under  the  notion  of  4prr^.  It  is  mora  natoral 
that  a  plain  man  should  think  sclentiJBc  trabtng  neceisaiy 
in  dealing  with  a&irs  ot  state  than  in  his  own  private 
concerns. 

Still  this  emergence  of  an  art  of  condnet  with  pnAs- 
sional  teachers  cannot  thoroughly  be  understood,  unlesi  it 
ia  viewed  as  a  crowning  leanlt  of  a  ganeral  tebdeney  at 
this  stage  of  Greek  civilization  to  anhstitnte  technical  skOI 
for  traditional  procedure  andeminricallydeTaL^wd  Realty. 
In  the  age  of  the  sophists  wa  find,  wherever  wa  ton,  the 
same  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  sama  eager  effort 
to  apply  it  directly  to  practice.  The  method  of  earth- 
measurement  waa  ra^dly  becoming  a  science ;  the  astro- 
nomy of  Meton  was  introducing  precision  into  the  compu- 
tation of  time ;  Hippodamoa  was  rerolntioniaBg  ardutec- 
ture.  by  building  towns  with  straight  broad  8troet8;.iM- 
fashioned  aildiers  were  grumbling  at  the  new  pedantries  at 
'*  tactics  "  and  **  hoptitics ; "  the  ait  of  mnaie  had  leeeatly 
received  a  great  tcchnioU  development ;  and  a  still  greater 
change  had  been  effected  in  that  training  of  the  body  which 
constituted  the  other  hall  of  ordinary  Greek  education.  If 
bodily  vigour  was  no  longer  to  be  left  to  nature  and  spon- 
taneous exereise,  but  was  to  be  attained  by  the  ^stematie 
observance  of  rules  laid  down  by  profession^  t^aineI^  it 
was  natural  to  think  that  the  some  might  be  the  case  with 
mental  excellences.  The  art  of  rhetoric,  again,  which  was 
developed  in  Sicily  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
is  a  specially  striking  example  of  the  general  tendency  wa 
are  here  considering ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  profession  of  rhetorician  was  commonly  blended  with 
that  of  sophist    Indeed  throughout  thevage  of  Socnte* 
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•optuBts  and  philosophers  wu6  eommonly  itgardsd,  by 
thoM  who  refmwd  to  recogoiu  thetr  higher  clainu,  u 
tesehing  an  "  art  of  words."  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
cams  abont ;  wheo  the  demaiid  of  an  art  of  oondnct  made 
itwtf  ttlif  it  was  natural  that  the  rhetoticiana,  skilled  as 
ih*j  wtt  in  handling  the  accepted  notions  and  principles 
o€  praetiet^  shonld  come  forward  to  famish  the  sapply. 
Kor  ia  there  any  reason  to  regard  them  as  conscioos  charla- 
tans for  so  doing,  any  more  than  tbeprofec^ional  jonrnaliBt 
of  onr  OTTn  day,  whose  position  as  a  political  insbructor  of 
mankind  ia  commonly  earned  rather  by  a  knack  of  merely 
writing  than  by  any  special  depth  of  political  wisdom. 
As  Plato's  Protagora§  says,  the  sophists  in  professing  to 
teach  virtne  only  claimed  to  do  somewhat  better  than 
otfaeis  what  all  men  are  continually  doing }  and  similarly 
wo  may  aay  that,  when  tried  by  the  toaehstone  ni  Soerate^ 
Uiey  only  ezhibiu:d  smnewhat  more  conspieoonsly  than 
others  the  defidenciea  which  the  great  qneatioaer  ionnd 
aTerywhere. 

The  charge  that  Soeratee  brought  against  the  schists 
and  his  fellow-men  geoemily  may  be  newed  in  two  aspects. 
On  one  side  it  looks  qtute  artless  and  simple;  on  the 
other  it  is  aeen  to  herald  a  leTolation  in  scientific  method, 
and  to  oontun  the  germ  of  a  metaphysical  system.  Simply 
stated,  the  charge  was  that  they  talked  about  justice, 
temperance,  law,  &c,  and  yet  could  not  tell  what  these 
things  were  \  the  accounts  of  them  which  they  gare  when 
preaed  were,  as  Socrates  forced  them  to  admit,  inconsistent 
with  their  own  judgments  on  particular  instances  of 
jostiee,  legality,^  This  '^iguMftnoe"  of  thereal  meaning 
<rf  their  terms  was  not^  indeed,  the  only  lack  of  knowledge 
that  Socrotea  discovered  ia  hia  oontempMarios,  but  it 
was  the  chiefs  and  it  was  in  the  exposore  of  this  that  the 
philoeophie  impcotance  of  his  work  lay.  For  th>»  famous 
**  dialectic^"  by  which  he  brought  this  ignorance  home  to 
hia  interlocutors,  at  once  exhibited  the  scientific  need  of 
exact  definiUons  of  general  notions,  and  suggested  that 
theae  definitions  were  to  be  attained  by  a  careful  comparison 
<rf  particulars.  Thos,  we  canondentimdhow,  in  Ajutotle's 
view,  tiie  mun  seniee  of  Socrates  to  philosophy  cnnsiBted 
la  **  intcodneing  indoctioa  and  definitiMU."  Twa  ieoerip- 
aaa,  howew,  is  both  too  technical  and  too  positiTe  to 
npraont  the  nam  and  n^ttiTe  character  of  mb  Soeratic 
dnlectie.  For  tb^t  the  reaolta  (rf  these  resistless  argnmeots 
ware  nudnfy  naatire  is  plain  from  ^ose  (earlier)  Platonic 
dialogues  in  which  the  UDprasrion  of  the  teal  Socti^  ia 
to  be  found  least  modified.  The  pre-eminent  "  wisdom " 
wUch  the  Ddphie  waele  attiU>ated  to  him  was  held  hf 
liiniaalf  to  eoosist  in  a  unique  consdoBsnea  of  ignorance. 
And  yet  it  ia  equally  plain,  even  from  Plato,  ^&ai  there 
woe  a  most  impMtaat  posl^e  element  in  the  teaching 
of  Somtsa ;  bad  it  been  otherwise,  the  attempt  of 
Xenophon  to  xepreseot  his  discourses  as  directly  edifying, 
and  the  venetatioa  felt  for  him  by  the  most  dogmatic 
among  snbseqaent  schools  oi  philosophy,  would  be  quite 
iaezpticabte. 

The  union  of  these  two  elements  in  the  work  of  Socrates 
ha*  eonsed  htstorisns  no  little  perplexi^;  and  certainly 
wa  cannot  quite  save  the  tdiiloeopber's  consistency,  unless 
we  regard  eome-  of  the  doctrines  atbihnted  to  him  by 
Xanophott  as  merely  tentative  and  provisional.  Still  the 
poeitions  of  Socrates  that  are  most  important  in  the  history 
of  ethical  thought  araoot  only  easy  to  harmonise  with  his 
OMiTiction  of  ignorance,  but  even  render  it  easier  to  under- 
■tond  his  unwearied  cross-examination  of  common  opinion. 
Tat  the  radical  and  most  impressive  article  of  hia  creed  was 
MNtttitated  1:^  his  exalted  estimate  of  this  knowledge  that 
wss  eo  bard  to  find,  his  conviction  that  ignorance  of  the 
good  and  evil  in  human  life  was  the  source  of  all  practical 
It  his  habitual  inquiries  were  met  by  the  reply, 


We  do  know  what  justice  and  holiness  are  though  we  can- 
not say,"  he  would  rejoin,  Whence,  then,  these  perpetual 
disputes  about  what  is  just  and  holy  t,"  True  knowledgi^ 
he  uiged,  would  settle  these  qusrrels,  'and  prodace  uni 
formity  in  men'::  moral  judgments  and  conduct  To  u% 
no  doubt^  it  seems  an  extravagant  paradox  to  treat  men's 
ignorance  of  ]'n::tjce  as  the  sole  cause  oi  unjust  acts  ;  and 
to  the  Greek  mind  also  the  view  was  paradoxical  ;  but  if 
we  would  understand  the  position,  not  of  Socrates  only, 
but  of  aocient  ethical  philosophy  generally,  we  must  try  to 
realize  that  this  paradox  was  also  a  nearly  unanswerable 
deduction  from  apair  of  truisms.  That  "every  one  wishes 
for  his  own  good,  and  would  get  it  if  he  could,"  an  arguer 
would  hardly  venture  to  question  ;  and  he  would  equally 
shrink  from  denying  that  justice  and  virtue  generally  were 
goods,  and  of  all  goods  the  finest  How  then  conld  he  re- 
fnse  to  admit  that  '*  thoM  who  knew  how  to  do  just  and 
righteous  acts  would-  prefer  nothing  else,  while  those  who 
did  not  know  conld  not  do  them  if  they  would,"*  which 
would  land  him  at  once  in  the  conclusion  of  Socrates  that 
"  all  virtues  were  summed  np  in  wisdom  or  knowledge  of 
Good."  Observe  that  we  are  not  to  understand  this 
*'  knowledge  of  good  "  as  if  it  were  knowledige  of  duty  as 
distinct'  from  interest  The  force  of  the  above  argument 
depends  upon  a  blending  of  dnty  and  interest  in  the  single 
notion  of  good.  This  blending  Socrates  did  not,  of  conrsi^ 
invent — he  found  it  in  tiie  common  thought  of  his  age ;  but 
it  vras  the  primary  moral  function  of  his  dialectic  to  educe 
and  exhibit  it,  to  drive  it  home  and  trace  its  practical 
consequences.  A  resolute  assertion  of  the  coincidence  of 
different  elements  of  good,  as  commonly  lect^iied,  forms 
the  kernel  of  the  positive  moral  teaching  that  Xenophon 
attributes  to  him.  He  could  give  no  account  that  satisfied 
him  of  good  in  tbeabetract;  when  pressed  for  one  he  evaded 
the  questionera  by  saying  that  **  he  knew  no  good  that  was 
not  good  for  som^ing  in  particular but  that  good  ia  con- 
sistent with  itself,  that  the  beautiful  is  also  profitably  the 
virtuous  also  pleasant,  he  was  alvrays  ready  to  prove  in 
concrete  cases.  If  he  prized  the  wisdom  that  is  virtue,  the 
"  good  of  the  soul,"  above  all  other  goods,  if  in  his  nni»> 
served  devotion  to  the  task  of  producing  it  in  himself  and 
others  he  endured  the  hardest  penury,  he  steadily  main* 
taioad  that  such  life  was  richer  in  enjoyment  than  a  Cfe  of 
luxury;  if  he  laced  death  rather  tlnm  Tidate  the  lows  of 
hia  oountiy,  he  was  prepared  with  a  onnplete  proof  that  it 
wuccobably  his  intereok  to  die. 

This  many-eidedneu  in  hia  view  of  good  ia  strikingly 
illnatiated  hj  the  enriona  blending  of  derated  and  Tolgor 
sentimeat  whidi  his  nttenwoss  abont  friendship  show.  It 
goodness  of  sool  is  the  "  fiasafe  of  good^"  a  good  friend 
must  be  the  moat  Tslnabls  of  OKteraal  posseeaiona;  no  effort 
is  too  great  to  ke^p  ot  win  sseh.-  Still,  the  good  friend- 
ship must  be  shown  in  its  ntOi^  \  a  friend  who  eaa  he  of 
no  servies  is  TalaelesB;  and  diis  "servfee"  Socmtes  oo 
occaaioB  interpreted  in  the  most  homefy  and  practical  sense. 
Still,  the  hij^est  of  servieea  that  friend  can  render  to  friend 
is  moral  improvement 

To  sum  up,  then,  wa  may  describe  the  relation  of 
Socrates  to  the  common  sense  of  his  age  as  that  of  ptf- 
petual  particular  scepticism,  combined  with  permanent 
general  faith.  He  is  always  attacking  common  opinion,  and 
showing  it,  from  its  inconsistendes,  not  to  be  knowWge  ; 
but.the  premises  of  hts  arguments  are  always  taken  fh>m 
common  opinion,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  seeks  is 
something  that  will  harmonize,  not  overthrow  it  The 
knowledge  isnotmwelyknowle^  of  Qood,' though  that  is 
the  chief  and  crown  of  it ;  he  ia  continually  inquiring  tvft 
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deGnlttoiis  of  all  tlie  notions  .tbat  enter  into  practical  reasob- 
5i)ff!,  whether  for  the  ngolatioD  of  public  or  private  con- 
dactf  and  is  tmvearied  ia  stadying  the  ratioTude  cf  Aen 
the  most  adbordinate  acts  of  life.  Id  fact,  he  required  of 
all  men,  whaterer  their  apodal  biuiness  might  be,  that  they 
ahoold  knoir  what  they  were  doing  and  why, — should  act  on 
Bome  clear  and  consistent  theory ;  the  requirement  was 
Btartlmg  to  many,  l^at  to  all  philosophic  soqIb  it  was  not 
the  less  irresistible,  because  it  was  usually  indirect  The 
necessity,  indeed,  for  firmness  of  purpose^  as  veil  as  clear- 
ness ot  insight  he  did  not  ezpiessly  recognize,  but  this 
quality  was  all  the  more  conspicuously  manifested  in  his 
life.  Indeed,  it  was  tiie  very  perfection  in  which  he 
pDssessed  this  virtue  that  led  him  to  the  paradox  of  igoor- 
ing  it  Of  himself  at  least  it  was  true,  that  whatever  be 
believed  to  be  "  fair  and  good "  he  most  necessarily  do ; 
when  another  acted  apparently  against  knowledge,  the 
eawest  explanation  seemed  to  him  to  be  that  true  knowledge 
was  not  really  ther& 

These,  then,  seem  the  historically  important  cbaracter- 
btica  of  the  great  founder  of  moral  philosophy,  if  we  take 
(as  we  must)  bis  teaching  and  character  together : — (1)  an  < 
ardent  inquiry  for  knowledge  nowhere  to  be  found,  but 
which,  if  found,  would  perfect  human  conduct;  (2)  a  demand 
meanwhile  that  men  should  act  as  far  as  possible  on  some 
consistent  theory ;  (3)  a  provisional  adhesion  to  the  com- 
monly received  view  of  good,  in  all  its  incoherent  com- 
plexity, and  a  perpetual  readiness  to  maintain  the  unity 
Its  different  elemeuts,  and  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
virtue  by  applying  the  commonest  standard  of  self  interest ; 
(1)  personal  firmness,  as  apparently  easy  as  it  was  actually 
invincible^  in  carrying  out  such  practical  convictions  as  he 
had  attained.  It  is  only  when  we  keep  all  these  points  in 
view  tliat  we  can.understand  how  from  the  ^wing  of  Soct&tio 
conveisatioit  flowed  the  Ixandung  rinB  «  Qreek  sthieal 
thought 

Four  distinct  phQosotihical  schools  trace  their  immediate 
origin  to  the  circle  tlut  gathered '  round  Socrates — the 
Megariao,  the  Platonic,  the  Cynic,  and  the  Gyrenai&  Tlie 
impress  of  the  master  ia  manifest  on  al^  in  ipit?  of  the 
wide  differences  that  divided  them ;  and  they  all  agree  in 
holding  the  most  important  possession  of  man  to  be  wisdom 
or  knowledge,  a'nd  the  most  important  knowledge  to  be 
knowledge  of  Qood.  Here,  however,  the  agreement  ends. 
The  mors  pbi](aophie  part  of  the  circle,  forming  a  group 
in  which  EncUdes  of  M^;an  seems  at  first  to  have  taken  the 
lead,  xcgarded  this  Qood  as  the  object  of  a  still  nnfolfilled 
quest ;  and  setting  out  afresh  in  search  of  i^  with  a  pro* 
found  aeiise  of  its  mystery,  were  led  to  identify  it  with  the 
hidden,  eeecet  of  tbe  nniven^  abd  thns  to  pass  from  ethics 
to  meb^hysica.  Others  again,  whose  demand  for  know- 
ledge, was  more  eanly  satisfied,  and  who  were  more 
impniwd  with  the  podtive  and  practical  side' of  the 
motel's  teadiing,  made  the  quest  a  much  simpler  affair ; 
in  fact,  they  todk  the  Qood  as  already  known,  and  held 
ohilosophy  to  oonsist  in  the  steady  application  of  this 
knowlsd^  to  cmidnot  Among  tiieee  were  Antisthenes 
the  CVnic  and  Aristippas  of  Qyrene.  It  is  by  their  nnre- 
snrad  recognition  of  the  dn^  of  Uving  eonsutently  l^ 
theoiy,  th«r  sense  of  the  new  value  given  to  life  throngh 
'his  ntionaliatioik  and  their  effwt  to  maintain  the  easy, 
calm,  iiowftveijiifE  firmness  of  the  Bocratie  temper,  that  we 
recogmie  bo&. Antisthenes  and  Aristippas  as  *'Socratic 

'Xmopbon,  It  is  tna,  deacribei  Urn  u  exalting  "ulf-cotitral," 
lyKfirnM ;  and  Hp  Orota  (ffirt.  o/Ortece,  vol.  Till,  c  68)  finds  thfs  Ir- 
ooluiatmt  irtih  his  fanduDsnUl  prlndpls.  Bat  thm  sppaara  no  nason 
rornpp<»iogt!ut6ocnt«^(orXfluopIion)fonmll]rdlitiDguIshed^«p^ 
TfM  from  iTM^pav jt^  as  AnitoUfldow ;  and  Itiaqaitaaairtointerpm 
(he  ordioaiy  notion  of  "  aalf-cODtrol "  Socratle^,  m  usentiallv  con- 
Bi<i(,ln;t  in  ttnovlodgt  «C  tlw  compmtlvalr  ■uwU  vslae  «f  naliacaUon 

0(  rfelWtt  »n«*titt.  * 


men,"  in  spite  of  the  completeness  with  which,  they  diyidtd  i 
their  i&aacer'a  positive  doctrine  into  systema  diametrically  | 
opposed.  Of  their  contrasted  principles  we  may  perh^ 
say  that,  while  ArisUppoa  took  the  most  obvions  logical 
step  for  reducing  the  teaching  of  Socratea  to  clear  dc^matie 
unity,  Antisthenes  cert^nly  drew  the  meet  natural  infer* 
ence  from  the  Socratic  life. 

Aristippus  ai^ued  that,  if  all  that  ia  beautifnl  or  aAaSt  u 
able  in  conduct  has  this  quality  as  bung  useful,  &.«.,  pro  ^ 
ductive  of  some  further  good ;  if  virtuous  actiooi  ia  essentiaBy 
action  done  wiUi  insight,  or  rational  ai^rahensioD  trf  tlw 
act  as  a  means  to  this  good;  then  surely  this  good  can  be  bat 
pleasure,  which  all  living  tilings  with  unperrerted  impobn 
seek,  while  they  shun  its  opposite,  pain.  He  furthec  found 
a  metaphysical  basis  for  tibis  condnsion  in  the  doctrine 
to  which  the  relativism  of  Protagoras  led  him,  Uiat  we  ctB  | 
know  nothing  of  things  without  us  except  their  impeanoH 
on  ourselves.  An  immediate  inference  from  this  is  tt) 
"smooth  motion"  of  sense  which  we  call  pleasure,  from 
whatever  source  it  came,  as  the  only  cognizable  good;  do 
kind  of  pleasure  being  in  itself  better  than  az^  othtr. 
though  some  kinds  were  to  be  rejected  for  their  punfnleoB- 
sequencea.  Bodily  pleasnres  and  pains  Arist^tpnahehl  to  bi 
tbe  keenest ;  though  he  doea  not  seem  to  have  maintuned 
this  on  any  materiaUstic  theory,  as  headmitted  the  extBtmce 
of  purely  mentd  pleasures,  such  as  joy  in  the  prosperity  d 
our  fatherland.  He  fully  recognised  that  his  giwd  ni 
transient,  and  only  capable  oi  being  realized  in  succeann 
parts;  giving  even  exaggerated  emphasis  to  the  rule  cf 
seeking  the  jtleasura  of  the  moment,  and  not  troubling  cue- 
self  abont  a  dubious  future.  It  was  in  the  oalm,  reeolat^ 
skilful  culling  of  such  pleasures  as  circnmatanoes  aftdded 
from  moment  to  moment^  undisturbed  paasioii,  pn- 
judices,  or  superstition,  that  be  concaved  the  qnali^  of 
wisdom  to  be  exhibited ;  and  traditi<m  repneoitB  him  m 
realizing  this  ideal  l^an  impresnve  degree^  Amou  d« 
prejuAces  from  which  die  vriae  man  was  ft«e  he  monded 
all  regard  to  customary  morali^  beyond  what  was  dae  ts 
the  actual  penalties  attadied  to  its  violatiMi ;  thco^  ha 
held,  vrith  Socrates,  that  these  penaHiea  actually  lendtf 
conformity  reasonable. 

Far  otherwise  was  the  Socratic  spirit  understood  hj 
Antisthenee  and  the  CTsica.  Thej  equallj  held  that  no 
speculative  research-  was  needed  for  tbe  disoovny  ud^ 
definition  of  Qood  and  Virtue ;  but  they  muntained  that  the 
Socratic  wisdom,  on  the  exercise  of  which  man's  wellba^ 
dppended,  was  exhibited,  not  in  the  akilfol  pursuit  hoi  m 
the  rational  disregard  of  pleasure, — in  tiie  dear  ai^oeben- 
sion  of  the  intrinsic  worthleBSQeei  <tf  this  and  most  otbic 
objects  of  men's  common  aims.  Antisthenes,  indeed,  did 
not  overlook  the  need  of  supplementing  merely  intdlectaal 
insight  by  "  Socratic  force  of  soul  but  it  seemed  to  bin 
that,  by  insight  and  invincible  self-masteiy  onnbiDB^  m 
absolute  spiritual  independence  might  be  attained  whibi 
left  nothing  wanting  for  perfect  weUbein^  Vhat,  indeed, 
could  be  wanting  to  tbe  free  rational  son^  when  imaginaiy 
needs,  illusory  desires,  and  idle  preju^ees  were  all  disoidsd. 
For  as  for  poverty,  painful  tou,  disrepute  and  such  crib 
as  men  dread  most,  Uies%  he  argued,  were  poutirely  useful 
as  means  of  progress  in  spiritual  freedom  and  TiitD&  IDia 
eccentricities  with  which  his  disdple  Diogenes  flaunted  and 
revelled  in  this  fre^om  have  made  him  one  ol  Ae  mcst 
familiar  figures  of  ancient  socual  bistcoy,  and  one  which  i> 
its  very  extravagance  gplves  a  vind  impressimi  cf  that  elt 
ment  in  the  Socratic  pattern  which  it  mvoluntaiify  ^'^^ 
tares.  Vainly,  however,  do  we  seek  a  definite  poaitiva 
import  for  the  Cynic  notion  of  i^^^dom^M^diQQJ  uaigh^ 
besides  the  mere  nega&li^  gr&^^naratti^^aWpnH^ 
We  saw  that  Socrates,  while  not  daiming  to  have  foood 
the  abatiant  theory  of  Qood  «  Wise  conduct,  ^nicticaUy 
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underetood  it  to  tmaa^  in  the  futhfnl  perf«iiiaiic6  of 
CBStomuy  datiei^  nuiataiiiiag  always  tliat  his  own  happi- 
aeas  was  dierewitli  boand  npi  The  Ctucb  more  boldly 
diacaided  both  pleasore  and  mere  custom  as  alike  irrational ; 
bat  in  ao  doing  thejr  left  the  freed  reason  with  no  definite 
«im  but  its  own  freedom.  -  It  is  absurd,  aa  I^to  urged,  to 
aar  that  knowledge  is  the  good,  and  then  when  asked 
**  knowledge  of  whatt"  to  have  nothing  positive  to  reply 
bat  "  of  the  good  ;**  bnt  the  Cynics  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  anyssnoos  effort  to  escape  from  this  absurdity. 

The  altimato  nem  of  these  two  onesided  Socraticiams  we 
shall  have  to  noUce  presently  when  we  come  to  the  post 
Aristotelian  schools.  We  must  now  proceed  to  the  more 
complicated  task  of  tracing  the  fuller  development  of  the 
Bocratic  germto  its  Platonic  blossom  and  Aristotelian  fruit. 
Vfe  can  see  that  the  influence  of  more  than  one  of  the 
earlier  metaphysical  schools  combined  with  that  of  Socrates 
to  produce  the  famous  ideaiiem  which  subsequent  genera 
tions  have  learnt  from  Plato's  dialogues  ;  but  tbe  precise 
extent  and  manner  in  which  each  element  co-operated  is 
difllcult  even  to  conjecture.'  Here,  however,  we  may  con 
aider  Plato's  views  mereJy  in  their  idation  to  the  teaching 
of  Socrates,  since  to  the  latter  is  certainly  due  the  ethical 
aspect  of  idealism  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

The  ethics  of  Plato  cannot  properly  be  treated  as  a  finished 
yeeult  but  rather  aa  a  continual  movement  from  tbeposition 
of  Socrates  towards  tbe  more  complete  and  articulate  ayetem 
of  Anatotle ;  except  that  there  'a  a  mystical  element  at  the 
ooce  of  Plato's  teaching  which  finik  no  counterpart  in 
Aristotle,  and  ia  fact  disappears  from  Greek  pbiloeopby 
soon  after  Plato's  death  until  it  finds  a  partial  revival  and 
laataatio  development  in  Neo-Pythagoreanism  and  Neo 
Plmtonisnu  The  first  stage  at  which  we  can  distinguish 
Plato's  ethical  view  from  t^t  of  Socratee  is  presented  in  the 
Froiofforast  where  he  makes  a  serious,  thoi^fa  clearly  tonU- 
uve,  efibrt  to  define  the  object  of  that  knowledge  which  he 
regards,  with  his  master,  as  the  essence  of  all  virtue.  This 
science,  he  here  mointaiiu,  is  really  mensuration  of  pleasures 
■ad  pains,  by  which  the  wise  man  avoids  those  mistaken 
ander-estimates  of  the  value  of  future  feelings  in  comparison 
with  present  which  we  commonly  call  '*  yielding  to  fear  or 
demre."  This  thoroogh-going  h«lonism  has  somewhat  per 
plexed  Plato's  readers ;  bot  (as  was  said  in  speaking  of  the 
■imihtr  view  of  the  C^renaics),  wbeu  a  disciple  sought  to 
make  clear  and  definite  the  essentially  Socratic  doctrine 
that  tbe  different  common  notions  of  good, — tbe  beauti- 
ful, the  pleasant,  and  the  useful, — were  to  be  somehow 
identified  and  interpreted  by  each  other,  hedonism  pre- 
aeoted  itself  as  the  meet  obvious  conclusion.  By  Plato, 
however,  this  conclusion  couid  only  have  been  held  before 
he  bad  aecom^iahed  the  movement  of  thought  by  which 
he  earned  the  Booratio  method  beyond  the  range  of  human 
ceDdoe^  and  developed  it  into  a  metephyucal  system. 

niii  movement  may  be  briefly  expnssed  thus.  "  If  we 
Inow,"  said  Socrates  "  what  justice  is,  we  can  give  an 
•eeonnt  or  definitioa  of  it  f  true  knowledge — to  put  it 
mere  technically — must  be  knowledge  «f  the  general  fact, 
eommon  to  all  tbe  indiridual  cases  to  which  we  apply  our 
general  notion.  But  why  ahmld  we  restrict  this  notion 
within  the  range  of  human  ooodnctl  The  same  relation  of 
general  noUons  to  particular  examplea  extends  Uiroujgh  the 
whole  fdiydcal  universe ;  we  can  only  think  and  talk  of  it 
by  means  of  such  notions.   Jt  most  be  equally  true  every- 


>  Hu  (UBniKy  srtias  tbns : — (1)  Aristotle  Tsprsunts  FlatoDum  as 
larfag  spnug  firam  Soorstlo  tudiing  combined  irlth  Hwrsditu't  doc- 
irioe  of  tte  floz  of  Nniible-Oiiaga,  nA  tha  PfthsgoruR  thMiy  that 
aambm  wm  the  nti;  bat  (2)  In  tha  Uegarlan  doctrin*  tha  Don- 
Aooetle  ekaMUt  b  eharly  tbe  mm  ahtngakaa  balog  of  Pumenldei ; 
wUte  VR  the  eri^aal  soaMSloa  of  Plato  sad  Eselidas  la  eqnaUr  svl- 
Aat. 


where  that  inw  or  seientifio  knowledge  u  general  know* 
ledge,  relating^  not  to  individnals  pmnarily,  bat  to  the 
general  facto  or  qualities  which  individuals  exemplify;  in 
fact,  our  notion  of  an  individual,  when  examined,  is  found 
to  be  an  aggregate  of  such  general  qualiUes.  But,  agaiq 
tbe  object  of  true  knowledge  must  be  what  really  existe; 
hence  the  rioit  real  reality,  tiia  essence  of  the  universe,  must 
lie  in  these  general  Cacts,  and  not  in  the  individuals  thatex' 
emplify  them. 

So  far  the  steps  are  plain  enough ;  but  we  do  not  yet  see 
how  this  logical  Realism  (as  it  was  afterwards  called) 
comes  to  have  the  essentially  ethical  character  that  especially 
interests  us  in  Platonism.  For  though  Plato's  philosophy 
is  DOW  concerned  with  the  whole  universe  of  being,  tbe 
ultima  le  object  of  his  philosophic  conlunplation  is  still 
"  the  good,"  now  conceived  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  all 
being  and  knowledge.  That  is,  tbe  essence  of  tbe  universe 
is  identified  with  ite  end, — tbe  *'  formal  "  with  tbe  "  final  " 
cause  of  things,  to  use  the  latw  Aristotelian  phiaaedogy 
How  comes  this  about  T 

Perhsps  we  may  beat  eiplain  this  by  recurring  to  the 
original  application  of  tbe  Socratic  method  to  human  affairs. 
Since  all  rational  actirity  is  for  some  end,  the  different  arte 
or  functions  into  which  human  industry  is  divided  are 
naturally  defined  by  a  statement  of  their  ends  or  usee ;  and 
similarly,  in  giviog  an  account  of  the  different  artiste  and 
functionaries,  we  necessarily  eUte  tiieir  end,  "  what  they  art 
good  for  "  It  is  only  so  far  as  they  realise  this  end  that 
toey  are  what  we  call'  them.  A  painter  who  cannot  paint 
is,  as  we  say,  '*  no  painter or,  to  take  a  favourite 
Socratic  ilinstration,  a  mter  is  essentially  one  who  realisea 
tbe  wellbeing  of  tbe  ruled ;  if  be  fails  to  do  this,  he  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  ruler  at  all.  And  in  a  society  well* 
ordered  on  Socratic  principles,  every  human  being  would 
be  put  to  some  use ;  the  essence  of  hu  life  would  consist  in 
doing  what  he  was  good  for.  But  again,  it  is  easy  to  ex< 
tend  this  view  throagboot  tbe  whole  region  of  organised 
life ;  an  eye  that  does  not  attain  ite  end  by  seeing  is  with- 
out the  essence  of  au  eye.  In  short,  we  may  say  of  all 
organs  and  instrumeote  that  they  are  what  we  thii^  them 
ia  proportion  as  they  fulfil  tbeir  function  and  attain  theii 
end:  if,  then,  we  conceive  the  whole  universe  organically,  aa 
a  complex  arrangement  of  means  to  ends,  we  shall  under- 
stand  how  Plato  might  hold  that  all  things  really  tMre,  or 
(as  we  say)  **  realized  tbeir  idea,"  in  proportion  as  they 
accomplished  the  special  end  or  good  for  which  they  were 
adapted.  Even  Socrates,  in  spite  of  his  aversion  to  physics,- 
was  led  by  pious  reflection  to  expound  a  teleologioal  view 
of  the  physical  ^orld,  as  subservient  in  all  ite  parte  to 
divine  ends;  and  in  the  metaphysical  turn  which  Plato 
gave  to  this  view,  he  was  probably  antidpated  by  Euclidea 
of  U^iara,  who  held  that  the  one  real  bdag  is  "  Uiat  which 
we  call  by  many  names,  Good,  Wisdom,  Reason,  or  God  f 
to  which  Plato,  raising  to  a  loftier  significanee  tlie  Socratio 
identificati<«  of  the  beautiful  with  the  nseful,  added  the 
further  name  of  absolute  Beauty, 

Let  us  conceive,  then,  that  Plato  has  taken  this  nat  atride 
of  thought,  and  identified  the  ultimate  notions  of  ethics 
and  ontol(^.  We  have  now  to  see  what  attitude  tlua  wUl 
lead  him  to  adopt  towards  the  practieal  inqniiies  from 
which  he  started.  What  will  now  be  hie  view  ol  wisdon, 
virtue,  pleasure,  and  their  relation  to  hnman  wdlbui^f 

Ihe  anawer  to  this  question  ia  inevitably  smnewhat  enn* 
plicated.  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  obienre-that 
philoaophy  has  now  paned  defim'tely  from  the  market- 
place into  theatndyorleeture-room.  The  quest  <tf  Socrates 
was  for  the  true  art  of  conduct;  for  an  ordinuymiD^ier 
of  the  humaa  society,  a  nuiCQil!^  a  practialKUftMaong 
his  fellows.  Bnt  if  the  objecte  of  abstract  tho^t  eon-  < 
.  stitnto  the  real  world,  of  which  this  world  of  inaividoal 
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tainga  is  but  s  sludov,  it  is  pUiio  tnat  the  highest,  most 
real  life  must  lie  ia  the  former  region  snd  not  in  the  tatter. 
Vf*  thai  reach  the  ptradox  that  Plato  enforced  in  more 
than  one  of  his  most  impressive  dialogues,  that  the  true  art 
of  liiing  is  reallf  an  "  art  of  dying  "  as  far  as  possible  to 
mere  sense,  in  order  more  fully  to  exist  in  intimate  union 
with  absolute  goodness  and  beauty.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  so  far  as  this  philosophic  atutraction  from  ordinary 
human  interests  can  never  be  complete,  since  the  philo- 
sopher mnet  still  live  and  act  in  the  concrete  sensible  world, 
the  Socratic  identification  of  wisdom  and  virtue  is  fully 
maintained  by  Plato.  Only  he  who  apprehends  good  in  the 
abstract  can  imitate  it  in  such  transient  and  imperfect 
good  as  admits  of  being  realised  in  human  life,  and  it  ie 
impossible,  having  this  knowledge,  that  he  should  not  act 
on  it,  whether  in  private  or  pnblio  affairs.  Thus,  in  the 
tme  philosopher,  we  shall  necessarily  find  the  practically 
good  man,  he  who  being  *'  likest  of  men  to  the  gods  is 
best  loved  by  them ; "  and  abo  the  perfect  statesman,  if 
only  the  conditions  of  his  socia^  allow  him  ft  sphere  toe 
exercising  his  atatesmanahip. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  characteristics  of  thia 
practical  goodness,  we  find  that  tiiey  correspond  to  the 
fundamental  conceptions  in  Plato's  view  of  the  universe. 
We  have  aeen  that  he  conceives  the  world  of  being  as — (1) 
essentially  ideal  and  knowable ;  (2)  organised  and  fitted  for 
realization  of  good.    Accordingly  the  soul  of  man,  in  its 

f:ood  or  normal  condition,  must  be  fl)  wise  or  knowing, 
2)  ordered,  regulated,  and  harmonised.  The  queation 
then  ariaes,  "  Wherein  does  thia  order  or  harmony  precisely 
consist  1 "  In  explaining  how  Plato  waa  led  to  answer  this 
question,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  that,  while  faithfully 
maintaining  the  Soeratto  doctrine  that  Uie  highest  virtue 
was  insepata^Ie  from  knowledge  of  the  good,  he  bad  oome^ 
M  his  conception  of  thia  knowledge  deepened  and  expanded, 
to  recognize  an  inferior  kind  (tf  virtue,  poesessed  by  men 
wlm  were  not  philosophers.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  good 
that  is  to  be  known  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  wbcue  of 
things  so  that  the  knowledge  of  it  includes  all  other  know- 
ledge, it  ii  only  attainable  bj  a  select  and  carefnlly  trained 
few,  and  we  can  hardly  restrict  all  virtue  to  these  alone. 
What  account,  then,  was  to  be  {^ven  of  (vdinaiy  "dvio" 
bravery,  temperance,  and  justice  t  It  seuned  clear  tiut 
nen  who  did  their  di^,  resisHng  tiie  lednetions  of  fear 
tad  desire^  mnst  have  right  opinions,  if  not  knowledge,  as 
to  die  good  and  evil  in  human  life ;  bnt  whence  comes  this 
right  "  opinitm  I"  FarUy,  Plato  said,  it  comes  by  nature 
and  divine  allotment,'  twt  fat  its  adequate  development 
"enitom  and  fmetim"  are  required.  Hence  the  para- 
mount importance  of  edncation  and  discipline  for  civic 
virtue ;  and  even  for  fntore  philoao^ers  aodt  mnal  culture, 
in  which  physical  and  Msthetie  traiu'ng  must  co-operate, 
is  an  indispsnaalile  prernqQisite;  no  merely  intellectnal 
preparation  will  sofflee.  "Vniat,  tlim,  is  the  precise  effect  <rf 
this  eultnn  if  it  does  not  merely  develop  the  intellect  I 
A.  distinet  step  in  pqr(^<dogieal  aftal^  was  taken  when 
Plato  recognised  that  its  effect  was  to  produce  the  "harmony" 
above  mentioned  among  different  parts  of  the  soul,  by 
subordinating  the  impulsive  dements  to  reason.  These 
impulsive  elements  he  further  distinguished  es  appetitive 
and  combative,  founding  on  this  triple  division  of  iht  soul 
ft  aystematie  view  of  tJbe  four  kinds  of  goodness  chiefly 
recognized  by  the  common  moral  conadouaaasa  of  Oreece, 
and  in  later  times  known  as  the  cardinal^  virtues.  Of 
these  the  two  most  fundamental  wwe  (as  has  been*  already 
indicated)  wisdom — ^in  its  highest  fonn  {^loeophy— and 
that  hannonions  isgalaticn  of  psyehicsl  impulsai  and 
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activities  which  Plato  gives  as  t!ia  essence  of  Swateein^ 
This  tatm  in  ordinaiy  use  had  a  wider  meaning  than  our 
"jnstioe^  and  nught  withont  much  straining  denote 
ttprightneis  in  social  relations  geneially.  Still  its  import  | 
ia  essentially  social ;  and  we  can  only  explain  Plato's  nae 
of  it  by  reference  to  the  analc^  which  his  analysis  of  the 
soul  led  him  to  draw  between  the  individusi  man  and  the 
community.  For  in  this  latter  also  he  regarded  the  regula- 
tive and  combative  elements  as  naturally  diatioct  from  the 
common  herd,  who  are  concerned  with  merely  material 
interest* ;  so  that  social  and  individual  wellbung  would 
depend  on  the  same  harmonious  action  of  diverse 
elements,  which  in  ito  social  a[^lication  is  mora  naturally 
termed  iiKaiotrvvty.  We  see  that  these  two  fondamttitd 
virtues  ara  mutually  involved.  Wisdom  will  neceeaarily 
maintain  orderly  activity,  and  thia  latter  consists  in  n^nla- 
tion  by  wisdom,  while  the  two  more  special  virtues  ot 
courage  and  temperance  (av^ywovnf)  ara  tmly  different  ndes 
or  aspects  of  this  wisely  regulated  action  of  the  complex 
soul.  We  may  observe  that  this  fourfold  divirion  of  vutne 
was  generally  accepted  in  ethical  discussion  after  Plato; 
though  the  notions  were  somewhat  differently  defined  by 
different  thinken,>and  the  peculiar  Platonic  interpretatioa 
of  justice  for  the  most  part  abandmed. 

Such,  then,  are  the  forms  in  which  essential  good  seemed 
to  manifest  itself  in  human  life ;  it  remainB  to  ask  whether 
the  statement  of  these  gives  a  complete  account  of  hnaaa 
wetlbeing,  or  whether  pleasure  is  to  be  included.  On 
this  point  Plato's  view  seems  to  have  gone  through  several 
oscillations.  After  apparently  maintaining  {Protagonu)  that 
pleasure  is  the  good,  he  passes  first  to*  the  opposite  extreme^ 
and  denies  it  {Phado,  Gorgiat)  bv  be  a  good  at  all.  Kot 
only  is  it,  as  eoncrete  and  transient,  obviously  not  the  real 
easential  good  that  the  philoeopher  seeks ;  it  is  foond 
further  tut  the  feelings  most  prominently  recognized  st 
pleasuree  an  bound  up  with  pain,  as  good  can  never  be  with 
evil;  since  they  ara  uie  men  satisfaction  of  painful  wants 
and  cease  with  the  ramoval  of  these ;  in  so  i»x,  then,  as  com- 
mon sense  rightly  recognizee  some  pleasures  as  good,  it  can 
only  be  from  their  tendency  to  produce  eome  further  good. 
This  view,  however,  was  too  violent  a  divergence  from 
Sooatism  for  Plato  to  remain  in  it  ^ut  pleason  ia  not 
the  real  absolute  good,  waa  no  gnnuid  tat  not  including  it 
in  the  gt^od  of  eoncrete  hnmanlSia;  audafterftUitiraiMily 
coarse  and  vulgar  pleaanies  that  were  indiasdnhly  linked 
to  Uie  pains  of  want  Aocc«din|^y,  !■  tin  Rtj^mUie  he  hsa 
no  objection  to  try  the  question  of  the  intrinaie  sapuiority 
of  philosophic  or  virtuous*  life  by  the  standard  of  pleasun ; 
arguing  that  the  philosophic  (or  good)  man  ahme  enjoys 
real  pleasure,  while  the  sensoaliit  spends  hie  life  in  oacQIat* 
ing  between  painful  want  and  the  mwel^  Dental  state  of 
painlessness,  which  he  mistakes  for  ponttve  pleasnrfc  In 
the  Phii^nUj  however,  though  a  mim  earafnl  paychokfK>^ 
analyms  leads  him  to  soften  down  the  ex^s^ntioni  cf  this 
attack  M  sensuftt  pleaanrc^  the  antithesis  of  knowledge  and 
pleasure  is  again  sharpened,  and  a  deaire  to  depreciate  even 
good  pleasnres  is  mora  atrongly  shown ;  still  even  hen  ple^ 
sure  is  recognized  aa  a  conatituent  of  that  philosophio  life 
which  is  the  highest  human  good,  while  in  the  Lawt, 
where  the  mbject  is  mora  popnUriy  treated,  it  is  admitted 
that  we  cannot  convince  man  that  the  just  life  ia  the  heat 
unless  we  can  also  prove  it  to  be  the  pleasantest 

When  a  student  passes  frem  Plato  to  Aristotle,  he  is  so 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  contrast  batwemi  the  hslnta  <rf 
mind  «^  the  two  an^on  and  thnr  namera  of  litemy  sxp 


■  It  1>  UgUr  ctunctarUtlo  of  PUtonUn  that  Ihs  iaMi«  is  tUi  a» 
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mnioii,  tliai  it  Ii  eaqr  to  nodentukd  hov  fbdr  ayBtema 
U70  eomk  to  be  popnlarlj  ooaceiTed  «■  diametrically 
<f>^oeod  to  each  other;  and  the  vneomproBiiaing  polemic 
vhieh  Aiiatotle,  both  in  his  ethical  and  his  metaphyucal 
treatfjes,  direeto  against  Ftato  and  the  Flatonisbs  has  tended 
atnngly  to  confirm  this  view.  Tst  a  eloaer  inqwction  shows 
08  that  when  a  later  president  ot  die  Academy  (Antiochnt 
of  Ascalon)  repudiated  the  sceptieiam  whiich  for  two 
hundred  /ean  had  been  accepted  as  the  baditional  Platonic 
doctrine,  he  had  good  grounds  for  daimiog  Flato  and 
iLristotle  as  coincident  authoritiee  for  the  ethical  position 
which  he  took  op.  The  truth  is  that,  thoogh  AnstoUe'e 
djTe^nce  from  Plato  ia  rwj  eonspicuoos  when  we  coo- 
aider  either  his  general  conception  of  the  lubject  of  ethics, 
or  the  acientific  working  out  of  his  system  of  virtuea,  itiU 
his  agreement  with  his  master  is  almut  complete  as  regards 
ths  main  outlioe  of  hie  theory  of  human  good;  the 
difference  between  the  two  practically  vanishes  when  we 
view  them  in  relation  to  the  later  eontroveiay  between 
Stoics  and  Epicureans.  Eren  on  the  cardinal  point  on 
which  Aristotle  entered  into  direct  controverey  with  Plato, 
the  definite  disagreement  between  the  two  is  leas  than  at 
first  appears ;  the  objections  of  the  disciple  hit  that  part  of 
the  master's  system  that  was  rather  imagined  than  thought ; 
the  poaitire  result  of  Platonic  speeulation  only  gains  in  die- 
tioctnesa  by  the  application  of  Aristotelian  analysis. 

Plato,  we  saw,  Held  that  there  is  one  sapraae  Science  or 
wisdom,  of  whlcli  the  ultimate  object  is  sbeolute  good;  in  the 
knowledge  of  this,  the  knowledge  of  all  particular  goods, — 
that  is,  of  all  that  we  rationally  desire  to  know, — is  im- 
plicitly contained;  and  also  all  practical  virtue,  as  no  one 
who  truly  knows  what  u'good  can  fail  to  realize  it  But 
in  spite  of  the  Intense  oonviction  with  wbich  he  thos  identi- 
fied metaphysical  speculation  and  practical  wisdom,  we  find 
in  his  writings  no  serious  attempt  to  deduce  the  particnlars 
of  human  wellbeing  from  fais  knowledge  of  abaoluto  good, 
still  leas  to  unfold  from  it  the  particular  cognitions  of  the 
special  arts  and  scienees.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  dis- 
tinction which  Aristotle  explicitly  draws  between, specula- 
tive science  or  wisdom,  which  is  coocemed  with  the  eternal 
and  immutable  troths  of  being,  and  practical  wisdom  (on 
its  political  side  statesmanship),  wbich  has  for  its  object 
** human  "  or  "practicable"  good,  ia  really  indicated  in 
Plato's  actual  treatment  of  the  subjects,  almoogh  the  ez- 
[HesB  recognition  of  it  is  contrary  to  his  principles.  The 
discnasiott  pf  good  ip  his  FuUehus  relates  entirely  to 
human  good,  and  the  respective  claims  ofhXhoogbt  and 
Fleaaare  to  constitute  this;  he  only  refers  in  pasaiog  to  the 
Divine  Thooght  that  is  the  good  of  the  ordered  world, 
as  something  clearly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
discission.  So  again,  in  his  last  great  ethico-political 
treatise  (the  Lawi)  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  his  peculiar 
metaphysics;  it  is  from  the  union  of  practical  wisdom  (ro 
4porfii') — not  philosophy— with  power  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  stste  is  now  expected.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  relation  between  human  and  divine  good,  aa  presented 
by  Aristotle,  is  so  close  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  Flato 
u  having  definitely  thought  it  clMer.  The  substantial 
good  tA  the  universe,  In  Arietotie's  view,  is  the  pure 
activity  of  nniverBal  abstract  thought,  at  once  subject  and 
object  which,  itself  changeless  and  eternal,  is  the  fins!  cause 
■nd  first  Bomoa  of  tiis  whole  process  of  change  in  the  con- 
natt^  world.  And  he  holds,  with  Plato,  that  c  similar 
activity  of  pnra  siwculative  intellect  iathe  hifibest  and  best 
Rude  of  human  axistonos^  and  that  in  which  the  philosopher 
«iU  seek  to  axist  as  far  aa  possible ;  though  hemust,  being 
ft  wm,  eoneem  hlmartf  wita  the  tSt&n  of  ordinary  human 
life,  in  which  region  his  highest  good  will  be  attained  by 
nalinng  perfect  moral  excellence.  No  doubt  Aristotle'e 
demonstration  of  the  inap propriateneas  of  attributing  moral 


excellence  to  the  Deity  seems  to  contradict  Plato's  docCriua 
that  the  just  man  aa  such  is  "likest  the  gods;*  but  hsro 
again  the  discrepanty  is  reduced  when  we  remember  that 
the  easanoe  of  .nato'a  Justioa  (luauoavrq)  ia  harmfniou 
activity.  Kor,  again,  la  Aristotle's  divergence  from  the 
^ocratw  ^nciple  that  aU  "virtne  ia  knowTedge"  snbstau- 
ttall^  greatu  than  Flato^k  Both  acoept  the  puadox  in  the 
qoaufied  aense  that  no  «w  ean  deliberately  act  contrary  to 
whU  appean  to  him  goot^  and  that  perfect  virtne  ia 
inseparably  bound  up  with  pwfeot  wisdom  or  moral  insight 
Both,  however,  see  that  this  moral  inught  is  not  to  be  im- 
parted b^  men  teachini^  but  depends  nthw  on  earaful 
traiomg  in  good  habita  apiOied  to  minds  of  good  natural 
dispositions;  though  the  doctrine  haa  no  doubt  a  moLe 
definite  and  prominant  place  in  Aristotle's  ^tem.  In  the 
eame  way  the  latter  draws  more  clearly,  and  develops 
more  fully,  the  distinction  between  impulsive  offences  and 
the  deliberate  choice  of  evil  for  good  which  belongs  to 
confirmed  vice;  which  is,  however,  implied  iq  Plato's  later 
recognition  (in  the  SopKitta)  of  "  disorder  '  of  the  soul  as  a 
kind  of  badness  eaaentially  different  from  ignorance.  The 
disciple,  no  doubt^  tak«  a  step  ia  advance  by  steting 
definitely,  as  an  essenttai  chatBctoristic  of  virtuous  action, 
that  it  is  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  beauty  of  virtue 
alone ;  but  herein  he  merely  iormolates  the  conviction  that 
his  master  more  persuaatrely  iospirea.  Nor,  finally,  does 
Aristotle's  account  of  the  relation  of  pleasura  to  human 
wellbeing  differ  materially  from  the  outcome  of  Plato's 
thought  on  this'  point,  as  the  later  dialogues  present  it  to 
ns ;  although  he  has  to  combat  the  extreme  anti-hedonism 
to  which  the  Platonic  school  under  Speusippus  had  been  led. 
Pleasure,  in  Aristotle's  view,  is  not  the  essence  of  wellbeing, 
but  rather  an  inseparable  accident  of  it ;  human  wellbeing 
ifl  essentially  well  doing,  excellent  activity  of  some  kind, 
whether  ite  aim  and  end  be  abetract  truth  or  noble  eon- 
duct;  but  aU  activities  are  attended  nnd  in  a  manner 
periected  by  pleasure,  which  is  bettor  and  more  desirable 
in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  activity.  He  no 
doubt  criticises  Plato's  account  of  the  nature  of  plesAnre, 
arguing  that  we  cannot  properly  conceive  pleasure 
either  as  a  "  process  "  or  as  "  replenishment " — the  last 
term,  he  truly  says,  denotee  a  material  rather  than  a 
paychical  fact ;  but  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  general 
ethical  agreement  between  the  two  ;  aod  the  doctrine  that 
vicious  pleasures  are  not  true  or  real  pleasures  is  so 
characteristically  Platonic  that  we  an  almost  mrpriaad  to 
find  it  in  Aristotle. 

In  BO  far  as  there  is  any  important  difference  between  Art*; 
the  Platonic  sod  the  Aristotelian  views  of  human  good,  etiitea 
we  may  observe  that  the  latter  ia  substentially  the  more 
faithful  development  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  Socrates, 
although  it  is  presented  in  a  far  more  technical  and  scho- 
lastic form,  and  involves  a  m^ie  distinct  rejection  of  the 
fundamental  Socmtic  paradox.  The  same  result  appears 
when  we  compare  the  methods  of  the  three  philoaopbers. 
Although  the  Socratlc  indoction  forms  a  striking  feature 
of  Plato's  dialogues,  his  ideal  method  of  ethics  is  purely 
deductive ;  he  only  admite  common  sense  as  supplying 
provisicnal  stops  and  starting  pointe  from  Which  the 
mind  is  to  ascend  to  knowledge  of  abaoluto  good; 
by  deduction  from  which,  as  he  conceives,  the  lower 
notions  of  particular  goods  an  to  be  truly  apprehended. 
Aristotle^  discarding  the  transcendenteliam  of  Fktc^ 
naturally  needed  towards  the  original  Soeratie  method 
of  induction  from  and  verification  by  common  opinion. 
Indeed,  the  turns  and  windings  ci.  his  exposition  ara 
beet  nnderatood  if  we  consider*  his  literary  manner -aa 
a  kind  of  Socntie  dialogue  formalized  ''^^^^$^44(1'^ 
monologue — transfemd,  we  may  say,  f|v«LJthdwUHi. 
place  to  the  lectnro-ioom.   He  first  leads  ua  by  an  ihdiiO' 
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tion  to  the  foDdamental  notiua  ot  nitimate  end  or  good 
for  man.  All  men,  in  acting,  aim  at  Bome  result,  either 
for  its  ova  Bake  or  as  a  meana  to  some  further  end;  but 
obviously  everything  cannot  be  sought  merely  as  a  means ; 
there  must  therefore  be  some  ultimate  end.  In  fact  men 
commonly  recognize  such  an  end,  and  agree  to  call  it  well 
being'  {ti&u/twta) ;  bat  they  take  very  difi'ereat  viem  of 
its  natura  Bow,  then,  shall  we  find  the  true  view  1 
Another  genuinely  Socratic  inductioo  leads  us  to  this.  We 
observe  mat  men  are  classilied  and  named  according  to 
their  functions ;  alt  kinds  of  man,  and  indeed  alt  organs  of 
man,  hare  tbeir  special  functions,  and  are  judged  as 
iDuctionarieB  and  organs  to  he  in  good  or  bad  condition 
according  as  they  penorm  their  fuocttons  wetl  or  ill  Hay 
we  not  then  infer  that  nan,  as  man,  has  his  proper  function, 
and  that  the  wellbemg  or  **  dmng  veil "  that  ali  seek  realty 
lies  in  fnlfilUng  well  the  proper  function  of  man, — that  is, 
in  liring  well  uat  Ufa  of  the  rational  eoul  which  we  recog^ 
nin  as  man^  fUsUacUve  attribute? 

Again,  thia  Soeratio  defennoe  to  eommon  oirfnion  is  not 
mnreiy  shown  in  the  way  by  which  Aristotle  reaches  his 
fundamental  conception;  it  waaSLy  appears  in  his  treatment 
of  the  conception  itself.  In  the  first  place,  though  in 
Aristotle's  view  the  moat  perfect  wellbetng  consists  in  the 
exeraiss  of  man's  "dirineat  part,"  pure  speenlatiTe  reason, 
be  keeps  far  from  the  paiadox  of  putting  forward  this  and 
nothing  else  as  human  good;  so  far,  indeed,  that  ib» 
greater  part  of  Us  treatise  is  occupied  with  an  expontion  of 
tlte  inferior  good  which  is  reali^  in  practical  life  when 
the  appetitive  or  impulsive  (semi-rational)  element  of  the 
soul  operates  under  the  due  regulation  of  reason.  Even 
when  ue  notidn  of  "good  |>erformance  of  function"  was 
thus  widened,  and  when  it.  had  further  taken  in  the 
pleasure  that  is  inseparably  connected  with  such  function- 
ing, it  did  not  yet  correspond  to  the  whole  of  whiit  a  Greek 
commonly  nndeistood  as  "human  welibeing;"  though,  in 
order  to  make  it  fit  better,  Aristotle  emphasizea  more  than 
we  should  have  expected  the  neeeeslty  of  worldly  goods 
for  the  realiation  of  such  virtues  as  liberality,  justice,  &c 
Than  still  remain  other  goods,  such  as  beauty,  good  birth, 
welfare  of  posterity^  &c.,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which 
infiuenced  the  common  view  of  a  man's  wellbeing.  though 
they  could  not  be  shown  to  be  even  indirectly  important 
to  his  "  well-acting."  These  Aristotie  neither  attempts 
to  exclude  from  the  phQoeophio  conception  of  wellbeing  nor 
to  include  in  his  formal  definition  of  it  The  deliberate 
looseness  which  is  thus  given  to  his  fundamental  doctrine 
characterizes  more  or  less  his  whole  discussion  of  ethics. 
He  plainly  says  that  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  com- 
pletely scientifio  treatment ;  his  aim  is  to  give  Q(>t  a  per- 
fectly definite  theory  of  human  good,  but  a  practically 
adequate  account  of  its  mosb  important  constituents. 

The  moat  important  characteristic^  then,  of  wellbeing  or 
good  life  for  ordinary  men  are  represented  by  the  notions 
of  the  different  moral  ezcelleacea.  In  expounding  these, 
Aristotle  gives  throughout  the  pure  result  of  analjrticat 
observation  of  the  common  moral  conscioueneas  of  bis  age. 
Ethical  truth,  in  his  riew,  is  to  be  attained  by  induction 
from  particular  moral  opinions,  just  as  physical  truth  is 
to  be  obtained  by  induction  from  particular  physical  obaerva- 
tiona.  On  account  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  in  ethica  we 
cannot  hops  to  obtain  perfect  cleameaa  and  certainty  upon 
all  questions;  stUl  reflection  will  lead  us  to  discard  some  of 
the  conflicting  views  and  fin^  a  reconciliation  for  others, 

*  Thla  cardlDAl  term  Is  comnioDlj  trtuwiAted  "  bappiaew  aad  it 
niut  be  kUowed  that  It  is  the  mcnt  natanl  term  for  what  we  (in  Eng- 
UiH)  agree  to  o&U  "onr  belog's  eDdand  aim."  But  happioeie  sodeHD- 
lUlyelgQlfiee  a  lUte  of  feellDgtiiat  It  wiU  not  admit  the  Interpratatfon 
that  AiMotU  (as  well  as  Plato  and  tbe  Stoins)  ezprenl;  gives  to 
tliimiuaria ;  hence  tbe  readsTtng  (uSaiuovIo  by  binniiiBH  has  caused 
terlouB  godAuIob  to  tb«  students  o(  Oreak  trhUoaoph} 


ana  will  fumitih,  on  the  vhulc,  a  iiraLticuIly  sufiidcot 
residuum  of  moral  truth.  lu  many  respects  this  adhesion 
to  common  sense  invoivea  a  sacrifice  of  both  depth  and 
completeness  in  Aristotle's  system.  His  virtues  are  not 
arranged  on  any  clear  philosophic  plan ;  the  list  shorn  no 
jierious  attempt  to  consider  human  life  eihaustively,  and 
exhibit  the  standard  of  excellence  appropriate  to  its 
different  departmenta  or  aspects.  He  seems  to  have  taken 
as  a  starting  point  Plato's  four  cardinal  virtues.  The  two 
comprehensive  notions  of  Wisdom  and  Justice  (Soauotrwtj) 
he  treats  separately.  As  regardb  both  his  analysis  leads 
him  to  diverge  considerably  from  Plato.  As  we  saw,  his 
distinction  between  practical  and  speculative  Wisdom 
belongs  to  the  deepest  of  his  disagieements  with  his  master ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Suauotrirtj  again  he  distingnishes  the 
wider  use  of  the  term  to  express  Ltw-obaervanee,  which  (he 
says)  coincides  with  the  social  side  of  virtue  genei^y,  sod 
its  narrower  use  for  the  virtne  that  '*  aims  at  a  kind  of 
equally,"  whether  (1)  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  hocoar, 
&c ,  or  (2)  in  commercial  exchange,  or  (3)  in  the  repantiea 
of  wrong  dona  Then,  in  arranging  the  other  special  viitaH^ 
hebepna  with  courage  and  tempetanoe^  which  (after  Plato) 
be  considers  as  the  exceUeacesof  tbe  '*  irrational  demeatT of 
the  soul.  Next  follow  two  pain  ot  excellence^  eonoeRwd 
respectively  with  wealth  and  honour:— (1)  libMali^tnd 
magnificence,  of  which  the  latter  ia  exhibited  in  greater 
matters  of  expenditure,  ard  (2)  laudable  amlntiDB  asd 
high  mindednesa  aimilariy  related  to  honoiir.  _  Then  comes 
gentleness — the  Tirtoe  regulative  of  an^r ;  and  the  liat  is 
concluded  by  the  excellences  of  social  intercourse,  friend> 
liness  (as  a  mean  between  obseqnionsaeia  and  aoriintas)^ 
truthfulness,  and  decorous  wit 

The  abundant  store  of  just  and  close  analytical  obs» 
ration  contained  in  Ariatotle'a  account  of  these  notions 
give  it  a  permanent  interest,  even  beyond  its  lustoicsl 
value  as  a  deUoeation  of  the  Greek  ideal  of  "hit  and 
good"  life.'  But  its  looseness  of  arrangement  and  almost 
grotesque  co-ordination  of  qualities  indely  differii^  in 
importance  are  obvious;  and  Aristotl^B  restriction  of 
the  sphere  of  courage  to  dangers  i<.  war,  and  of  that 
of  temperance  to  certain  bodily  pleasures,  as  well  aa  his 
non-distinction  of  selfish  and  benevolent  expenditure  in 
describing  liberality,  illustrate  the  fragmentariness  and 
superficiality  of  treatment  to  which  mere  analysis  of  the 
common  usage  of  ethical  terms  is  always  liable  to  lead. 
Nor  is  his  famous  general  formula  for  virtue,  that  it  ii  a 
mean  or  middle  state,  always  to  be  found  somewhere 
between  the  vices  which  stand  to  it  in  the  relation  of  excess 
and  defect,  of  much  avail  in  rendering  bis  treatment  moie 
systematic  It  was  important,  no  doubt,  to  express  the 
need  of  limitation  and  regulation,  of  observing  due  measore 
and  proportion,  in  order  to  attain  good  results  in  humsa 
life  no  less  than  in  artistic  products ;  but  the  observatiMi 
of  this  need  was  no  new  thing  in  Greek  literature ;  indeed, 
it  had  already  led  the  Pythagoreans  and  Plato  to  find  the 
ultimate  essence  of  the  ordered  universe  in  number.  Bat 
Aristotle's  purely  quantitative  statement  of  the  relation  of 
virtue  and  vice  is  misleading,  even  where  it  ia  notobrioosly 
inappropriate ;  and  sometimes  leads  him  to  such  eccentri- 
cities as  that  of  making  einple  veracity  a  mean  between 
boastfulnesB  and  mock-modea^.  

■  Arlitotio  foUowB  Plato  and  Socrates  la  IdenUrrIng  the  nothns  of 
«aA4i ("fkir,"  " bMMUhi") tnAkyMt ("md ") Inthtlr sppUotioB to 
c<ntdnct  We  may  observe,  however,  that  nlle  toe  latter  term  is  wed  t» 
denote  tbe  vlrtuoos  ton,  and  (in  the  neuter)  eqalralent  to  end  gtoerallrt 
the  former  is  rather  chosen  to  express  tbe  qnalitj  of  rirtnons  acts  which 
in  any  particular  case  ia  tbe  end  of  the  virtnooa  aRent  Aristotle  m 
doubt  fUthnUly  rapresente  the  common  aeon  of  Greece  in  cooiUerias 
that,  in  so  far  as  vfrtue  ts  In  itself  good  to  UMvirtaoos  ag«nt,<tbeloi«s 
to  that  spedes  of  good  which  vs  distingnish  aa  beantifiil.  Ja  Ittor 
Greek  philosophy  the  temiKaA4r(*'bonettDm'*)^^f^B|i^BOntaA' 
nical  in  the  <ignificottou  of  "  morally  good.**    "  o 
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1  It  oagbt  to  be  uid  tlutt  ijiatotle  does  not  present  the 
fonnalft  joat  diseasBsd  aa  BapplyiDg  a  criterioa  of  good  eoa- 
dnet  in  007  pertieoUr  ease  ;  he  exproMl/  leaves  tbia  to 
be  determioed  hy  "  correct  reasoning,  and  the  jadgmeat 
of  the  praetically  wise  man.*  We  caoBot,  howerer,  find 
tkat  he  has  faniiataed  any  eubetaottal  principle*  for  its 
detenniaatioo ;  indeed,  he  hardly  teema  to  have  formed  a 
distioct  gener^  idea  of  the  practical  sjUogtam  hj  -which  he 
lOflceiTea  it  to  be  effected.'  And,  indeed,  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  for  him  to  make  this  point  plain,  without  bring- 
ing into  prominence  a  profound  diaerepancjr  betweeo  hie 
own  view  of  rational  action  and  the  common  opbion  and 
praetioe  of  mankind.  The  kind  <Ml  reaaontng  which  his 
▼lew  U  rirtnona  eoadnet  nqniraa  is  cm  in  whieh  tiie  nlti- 
■ate  aajor  premise  itatM  a  dbtioetiTe  daracteristie  ol 
torn  TiitM^  aad  ooe  or  mae  minor  pnmiaea  show  that 
aadi  eharacteriatifl  belongs  to  a  eertain  mode  of  eoodact 
ander  ginn  nimuBitaacMi;  aunee  it  is  tMuitial  to  good 
coadaet  that  it  dioald  contain  its  and  in  itaelf,  and  be 
cksea  ios  Its  own  sake.  Bat  ht  has  not  fuled  to  obeerve 
that  piaetieal  naaoningi  are  not  cmnaumly  of  this  kind, 
tet  are  irther  eoneemed  with  aetiona  aa  nwana  to  ulteritH- 
«ds ;  indeed,  he  laja  stiesa  on  thia  aa  a  characteriatie  of 
fte*'pirfitieal''Jife,  when  he  wishs*  to  prove  ita  inferioritjr 
to  the  life  of  pore  speealation.  Thonj^  common  sense  wilt 
admit  that  virtnes  are  the  beat  ol  ^ooda^  it  atiU  andoubtedly 
coaedna  {mctieal  wisdom  as  chiefly  exercised  in  {ffovid- 
ing  thoaa  inferior  goods  whieh  Aristotle,  after  recogniitDg 
the  need  or  oss  (rf  them  for  the  reUization  of  human  well- 
bein£  has  dropped  out  of  sight ;  and  Ute  resalt  is  that,  in 
tijring  to  make  clear  his  cooceptiw  of  practioal  wisdom,  we 
wd  oaiselTce  fluctuating  continually  between  the  common 
letioD*  which  he  does  not  distinctly  reject,  and  the  notion 
required  as  the  keystone  of  his  etlucal  system. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  probably  no  treatise  so  maateily  as 
Ahstotie'e  JStkiet,  sod  containing  so  much  close  and  valid 
thought,  that  yet  learee  on  the  reader's  mind  so  strong  an 
inpceasioa  of  di^rsive  and  incomplete  work.  It  is  only  by 
ijwdling  on  these  defects  that  we  can  understand  the  aioaU 
amooBt  ol  inflnenee  that  his  system  exercised  during  the  five 
Bentariea  after  his  death,  in  which  the  echools  sprung  from 
Eocrstee  veie  still  predominant  in  Qmco-Roman  culture; 
M  compared  with  the  effect  which  it  has  bad,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  idiapii^;  the  thoaght  of  modern  Eorope.  Partly, 
Bodoubt^  the  limited  influence  of  the  "Peripatetics"^  (as 
Aristotle's  disciples  were  called)  is  to  be  attributed  to  that 
exaltation  of  the  purely  apeculatire  life  which  dietiogQiahed 
tlia  Anatolian  ethics  from  other  later  systems,  and  which 
vu  too  alien  from  the  common  moral  conaciousoess  to  find 
much  aeceptaooe  in  an  age  in  which  the  ethical  aims  of 
(balosophy  had  a^n  become  paramount  Fartl"',  again, 
the  so^ytical  diatioctoesa  of  Aristotle's  manogr  brings  into 
qiecial  prominence  the  difficulties  that  at^d  the  Socratic 
effort  to  leconciJe  the  ideal  aspirations  of  men,  and  the 
principles  on  which  they  agree  to  distribute  mutual  praise 
tod  blame^  with  the  principles  on  which  their  practical 
mwolngs  are  commonly  conducted.  The  conflict  between 
theee  two  elements  of  Common  Sense  was  too  profound  to 
be  eompromiaed ;  and  the  moral  consciouBness  of  mankind 
demanded  a  more  trenchant  partisanship  than  Aristotle'a 

'  nan  Is  a  eerUla  dlfficoltr  In  dlscasslDg  ArltloUe't  viem.ou  the 
nttjtct  of  pnctieal  wtidom,  and  the  lelatloo  o(  tho  toteUect  to  idotbI 
Ktloa,  aince  It  b  aoit  probabU  that  tbo  ootj  accoonU  tbat  we  ha*« 
•f  lhaw  vtowa  an  not  paK  of  the  ganalM  wTttingi  ol  AriitotU.  StiU 
haokaii.  tad  tU.  of  the  yuMoAta*  Elkus  coataia  no  doabt  aa  pore 
ArbtoUUao  doctrina  a  dlaclpla  coald  ^to,  sad  appMr  to  aupplf  a 
nSebtit  famadattoa  for  tba  gaoaral  criticism  axprewad  in  tba  text. 

'*Tkatam  la  darived  from  rtfirmttU,  "to  walk  aboot,"  and  waa 
■Vpliad  to  t%a  ^adplaa  of  AiiatoUa  in  conieqaenca  <4  tba  naatat'a 
<aitaa  «t  tiiii^  iaitractloa  nblla  walkinc  to  and  tn  la  tbe  ihad/ 
snaau  ol  tbt  ^jmaaaiom  «h«ia  be  Uetarad. 


Ite  demands  were  met  oy  a  school  which  separated  tbe  moral 
from  the  worldly  Tiew  of  life,  with  an  abeolnteneea  and  de- 
finiteneas  that  canght  the  imagination ;  which  regarded  prao* 
tical  goodness  as  the  highest  result  and  manifestation  of  its 
ideal  of  wisdom ;  and  which  bound  the  common  notions  of 
duty  into  an  apparently  complete  and  coherent  system,  by 
a  formula  that  comprehended  the  whole  of  human  life,  and 
ezhilnted  its  relation  to  the  ordered  process  of  the  nniTerse. 
This  school  was  always  known  as  the  "  Stoic,"  from  the 
portico  {(TToa)  in  which  its  founder  Zeno  osed  to  teach. 
The  inteUectiuI  descent  of  its  ethical  doetrinas  is  principally 
to  bo  traced  to  Socmtes  through  the  Cr°iM,  though  an  im- 
portant element  in  them  seems  attributable  to  the  school 
that  inherited  the  *■  Academy"  of  Flatow  Both  Stoio  and 
Cynic  maintained,  in  ita  ^arpeat  form,  the  fuodamoBtal 
tenet  that  the  practical  knowledge  whieh  is  virtas^  with 
the  condition  of  soul  that  Is  inseparable  from  it,  ia  alone 
to  be  accounted  good.  He  who  ezerrises  this  wisdom  or 
knowledge  has  complete  welltoing;  all  else  is  indifferent 
to  him.  It  ia  true  that  the  Cynics  were  more  concerned  to 
emphasize  the  o^tiTe  uds  of  the  sage's  wellbeing; 
its  independence  of  bodily  health  and  strength,  beauty, 
pleasure,  wealth,  good  birth,  good  fame ;  while  Uie  Stoics 
brought  into  more  prominence  ita  positive  side,  the  mag- 
nanimous confidence,  the  tranquillity  undisturbed  by  grief, 
the  joy  and  good  cheer  of  tiie  i^irit,  which  inseparaUy 
attended  the  possessioa  of  wisdom.  This  difference,  how* 
erer,  did  not  amount  to  dis^reement.  The  Stoic^  ia 
fact,  snem  generally  to  have  regarded  the  eccentricities 
of  Cynicism  aa  an  emphatio  manner  of  expressing  the 
essential  antithesis  between  philosophy  and  the  world ;  a 
manner  which,  though  not  necessary  or  even  normal,  might 
yet  be  advantageoosty  adopted  by  the  sage  undor  cQrlein 
circumstances.' 

Wherein,  then,  does  this  knowledge  or  wisdom  that  stototM 
makes  free  and  perfect  consist  t  Both  Cynics  and  Stoics 
agreed  that  the  moet  important  part  of  it,  that  which  con- 
etituted  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  wise  and 
the  unwise,  was  the  knowledge  that  the  sole  good  of  man 
lay  in  this  knowledge  or  wisdom  itself.  It  mnst  be  under- 
stood that  by  wisdom  they  meant  wisdom  realized  in  act ; 
indeed,  they  did  not  conceive  the  existence  of  wisdom  as 
separable  from  such  realization.  We  may  observe,  too,  that 
the  Stoics  rejected  the  divergence  which  we  have  seen 
gradually  taking  place  in  Platonic-Aristotelian  thought 
from  the  position  of  Socrates,  "that  no  one  aims  at  what  he 
knows  to  be  i>ad.*  The  stress  that  their  psychology  laid  on 
the  essential  unity  of  ^he  rational  self  that  is  the  source  of 
voluntary  action,  prevented  tbem  from  accepting  Plato's 
analysis  of  the  soul  into  a  regulative  element  and  elementa 
needing  regulation.  They  held  that  what  we  call  passion, 
BO  far  as  it  governs  the  voluntary  action  of  a  reasoning 
being,  must  always  be  erroneons-judgment  as  to  what  is  to 
be  sought  or  shunned.  From  such  passions  or  errors  the 
truly  wise  man  will  be  free.  He  will  of  course  be  con- 
scious of  the  solicitations  of  physical  appetite  ;  bat  he  will 
not  be  misted  Into  supposing  that  ita  object  is  really  a  good ; 
he  cannot,  therefore,  hope  for  the  attainment  of  this  object 
or  fear  to  miss  it,  as  these  states  involve  the  conception  of 
it  aa  a  good.  Similarly,  though  be  will  be  subject  like 
other  men  to  bodtly  pain,  this  will  not  cause  him  mental 
grief  or  disquiet,  as  his  worst  agonies  will  not  disturb  his 
clear  conviction  that  it  is  really  indifferent  to  his  true 
reasonable  self.  And  so  of  all  other  objects  that  commonly 
excite  men's  hope,  fear,  joy,  or  grief ;  they  cannot  produce 
these  states  in  the  sage,  because  he  cannot  judge  them  to  "bt 


*  It  bas  baaa  wa^mtiiaij  laid  tbat  CrnlcUni  wta  U>  SMdm  wbsl 
moiUMticIsm  vaa  to  wlj  Cbriitlanltr.    Tba  aBalon^-^warar,  naft 
not  ba  praned  too  far,  rinca  ortbodox  Stoka  doBQt«(autakrf&a«P 
rtwdod  CyaiciHU  aatba  mora  t>erf«t  ^,y;i'ecfDV^^=«^^gT^ 
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good  or  bftd.  That  thUunpuriTeBagewaBabeingDottobe 
found  among  liTing  men  the  lat«r  Stoics  at  least  were  fully 
awara.  They  fatnUy  snggested  that  one  or  two  moral  heroes 
of  old  time  might  have  realized  the  ideal,  but  they  admitted 
that  all  other  philosophers  (eTen)  were  merely  ina  state  of  pro- 
gross  towards  it  This  admission  did  not  in  the  least  cUmi- 
nish  the  rigour  of  their  demand  for  absolute  loyalty  to  the 
exdosiTS  claims  of  wisdom.  The  assurance  of  its  own  unique 
Talue  that  such  wisdom  inrolred  they  held  to  be  an  abid- 
iQ^  possession  for  those  who  had  attained  it  ;^  and  without 
this  assurance  no  act  could  be  truly  wise  or  virtuous. 
Whatever  was  not  of  l^uowledge  was  of  sin  ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong  being  absolute  and  not 
admitting  ot  t^egrees,  all  sins  were  equally  sinful ;  whoever 
broke  the  least  commandment  was  guilty  of  the  whole  law. 
Similarly,  in  any  one  of  the  manifestations  of  wisdom^ 
cranmonly  distinguished  as  particular  virtues,  all  wisdom 
was  somehow  involved ;  though  whether  these  virtues  were 
specifically  distinct,  or  only  the  same  knowledge  in  different 
relations,  was  a  subtle  question  on  which  the  Stoics 'do  not 
Mem  to  have  been  agreed. 

Was,  then,  this  rare  and  priceless  knowledge  something 
wliieh  it  was  possible  for  man  to  attain,  or  were  human 
shortcomings  really  involuntary  f  There  is  an  obvious 
danger  to  moral  responsibility  involved  in  the  dootiine 
that  vice  is  involuntary ;  which  yet  seems  a  natural  inference 
from  the  Socratie  identificatiou  of  knowledge  with  virtue. 
Hence  Aristotle  had  already  been  led  to  attempt  a  refutation 
of  this  doctrine;  but  his  attempt  had  only  shown  the  pro- 
found difScuUy  of  attacking  the  paradox,  so  long  as  it  was 
admitted  tiiat  no  one  could  of  deliberate  purpose  act  con- 
trary to  what  seemed  to  him  best  Now,  Aristotle's  diver- 
gence from  Socrates  had  not  Led  him  so  far  as  to  deny 
this ;  while  for  the  Stoics  who  had  receded  to  the  origintd 
Socratie  position,  the  difficulty  was  stiU  more  patent  In 
fact,  a  philosopher  who  malntuns  that  virtue  is  essentially 
knowledge  has  to  choose  between  alternative  paradoxes : 
he  must  uther  aOov  vice  to  be  involuntary,  or  affirm 
^oranee  to  be  volnntary.  The  latter  horn  of  the  dilemma 
is  at  any  rate  tiiie  less  dangerons  to  morali^,  and  as  such 
the  Stoics  chose  it  But  they  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of 
their  perplexities ;  for  while  they  were  thus  driven  on  one 
line  thon^t  to  an  nctreme  extension  of  the  ranee  of 
human  volition,  their  view  of  the  physical  nniverse  involved 
aa  eqttally  thorough-going  deteimiuism.  How  could  the 
vicbns  man  be  responsiUe  if  his  vice  were  strictly  pre- 
determined} The  Stoics  answered  that  the  error  which 
was  the  esseuM  of  vice  was  so  far  voluntary  that  it  could 
be  avoided  if  men  diose  to  exercise  their  reason;  no  doubt 
it  depended  on  the  Innate  force  and  firmness*  c/t  a  man's 
soul whetherhisreasonwasthusefi'ectnally  exercised;  but 
moral  lesponstbili^  was  uved  if  the  vioious  act  proceeded 
from  the  man  himself  and  not  from  any  external  cause. 

With  all  this  we  hare  got  Uttie  way  towards  ascertaining 
the  positive  nactieal  oontenfe  of  this  wisdom.  How  are  we 
to  emer^  from  the  barren  drcle  of  affirming  (1)  that 
wisdom  IB  the  sole  good  and  unwisdom  the  sole  evil,  and 
(2)  that  wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  and 
attain  some  method  for  determining  tlw  particulars  of  good 
conduct  t  Both  Cynicism  and  Stoicism  stood  in  need  of 
such  a  method  to  complete  titeir  doctrine  rioce  neither 
school  was  prepared  to  maintain  that  what  the  s^  docs 
is  indifferent  (no  less  than  what  befalla  him),  provided  only 
he  does  it  with  a  full  conviction  ctf  its  inainereoce.-  The 
Cynics,  however,  seem  to  have  made  no  philosophical 


»  The  Stolet  wm  not  qtilt*  agreed  as  to  the  IwaieDaUU^  of  vlrtee, 
eat  tiurr  vete  agtwd  that,  vhon  aaot  poaaned.  it  could  onlv  bs  loat 
thnmd  tiw  loaa  of  leaaon  Itaelf. 

*  Hmoa  aooH  mnnban  of  th«  aebool,  wlUiodtT^aeUagtlMtloSidtfoii 
orTMae-kiu^adgek  alaodoAaad  it  u  *'ttnii|^  and  fnca'' 


provision  for  this  need ;  they  were  content  to  mean  bj 
virtue  what  any  plain  man  meant  by  it,  except  in  so  far  a  i 
their  sense  of  indepeadeoee  led  then  to  reject  certsia 
received  precepts  and  prejndioes.   The  Stoics,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  worked  out  a  detailed  system  of  dntiss— oi^  , 
as  they  termed  them,  *'  things  meet  and  fit "  (KaB^mm)  \ 
for  alt  occasions  of  life  ;  they  ware  further  eqiecisllj  > 
concerned  to  comprehend  them  under  a  gmeral  formuk 
Tb^  found  this  by  bringing  out  the  poutive  sigmfiosnct 
of  the  notion  of  Nature,  which  the  C;^ie  had  used  dud;  j 
in  a  negative  way,  as  an  antithesis  to  the  "  coosentioaa'  | 
(voiuk),  from  wliich  his  knowledge  had  made  him  frea  j 
Even  in  this  n^;ative  use  of  the  notira,  it  is  necawsrilf 
implied  that  whatever  in  man  is  "  nstnral tbtt  ii, 
prior  to  and  un corrupted  by  sooial  customs  and  convention, 
— must  furnish  valid  guidance  for  cMidact    Bat  wheita  i 
can  this  authnity  belong  to  the  natural,  unless  natora,  the  j 
ordered  creation  of  which  man  is  a  part,  be  itself  smebow 
reasonable,  an  expression  or  embodimoit  of  divine  law  sod 
wisdom  t   The  oonoeptioa  of  the  world,  aa  orgamted  sod 
filled  by  divine  thought,  was  common,  in  acme  form,  to  all 
the  philosopliieB  th^  looked  back  to  Socrates  as  theu 
founder, — ^the  Megarians,  as  we  saw,  even  maintaining  that 
this  thought  was  the  sole  reality.   This  latter  docthoe 
harmonized  thorooghly  with  the  Stoic  view  of  human  good; 
but  being  unable  to  conceiva  substance  idealistically,  thtj 
(with  considerable  aid  from  the  earlier  system  of  Hsiaclitai} 
supplied  a  materialistic  side  to  their  pantheiam,— coneaviBg 
divine  thought  as  an  attiibute  of  the  purest  and  noit 
primaiy  of  material  snbetaacei^  a  subtle  fiety  atfaer. 
They  held  the  physical  wwld  to  have  been  devdopsd  ost 
of  Zeua,  eo  concaved ;  to  be,  in  fact,  a  modification  of  hii 
etenial  sobstance  ifato  which  it  would  ultimately  be  eco- 
snmed  and  re-abeorbed;  meanwhile  it  was  thron^cnt 
permeated  with  the  fashioning  force  of  his  divine  spirit 
and  perfectiy  ordered  by  his  prescient  law.   lids  theologies 
view  of  Out  physical  universe  had  a  douUe  eff»st  oa  tiw 
ethics  of  the  ^oi&   In  the  first  place  it  gave  to  hii 
cardinal  oonvietiou  of  the  all-inffieieucy  of  wisdom  fat 
hnman  wellbeing  a  root  of  cosmioal  Unttf  and  an  stmo- 
sphere  of  religiotts  and  social  emotim.   The  exertise  «f 
wisdom  was  now  viewed  as  the  pure  life  of       partids  d 
divine  substance  which  was  in  very  touth  the  "god  wtAi:? 
him;"  the  reason  whose  supremacy  he  maintained  wu  the 
reason  of  Zeus,  and  of  all  goda  and  reaacmable  men,  nc 
less  than  his  own ;  its  realisation  in  any  one  individul 
was  tiiuB  the  cranmon  good  ot  all  lational  beings  as  snd  i 
"  the  ssge  could  not  stretch  out  a  finger  rij^tiy  withont 
thereby  benefiting  all  other  sages,"— nay,  it  mi^  em  be 
said  that  he  was  "as  useful  to  Zeu  as  Znu  to  him,"*  Bit 
again,  the  same  conception  served  to  hanmmise  the  highv 
and  the  lower  elements  of  hnman  life.  For  even 
physical  or  non^tional  man,  as  originally  constituted,  we 
may  see  clear  indit^attia  irf  the  mvine  des^  wbaA  it 
belongs  to  his  rational  will  to  carry  into  oonseioaB  ezen- 
tion ;  indeed,  in  the  first  stage  of  hnman  life^  befoce  naaoB 
is  folly  developed,  uneormpted  natural  impulse  effsets  ulat 
is  afterwards  the  work  <d  reascm.   Thus  the  f«mula  of 
"living  according  to  nature,"  in  its  applieatira  to  man  si 
the  "  rational  animal,"  may  be  nndentoodbc^  as  dirediog 
that  reason  is  to  govern,  and  as  indicating  liow  ttat  govaa- 
mont  is  to  be  practically  exercised.   In  man,  as  in  ereif 
other  animal,  from  tiie  moment  of  birtii  B^nrid  impolN 
prompts  to  self-preservation,  and  to  £he  maintenance  of  b« 
physical  frame  m  ita  ori^nal  int^rify;  dien,  when  nmot 
has  b^en  developed  «id  has  t^fiogaiatA  itmit  aa  ito  own 
sole  good,  -these.  **  pnmaiy-  enda-^if  natoie  "  ted  whatever 

■  It  la  appaienUT-in  View  of  thia  imioii  in  raaaoa  of  ntioul  Mnp 
that  Mends  are  allowod  to  bo  "  oxtenud  goodt "  tothea^  tad  tM 
tba  posMuloo  of  good  children  te  alao  cooDtod  »  good. 
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pnanotes  tiMW  still  eoMtitote  the  cmtirard  oltjeoti  at  which 
naioa  ia  to  aim;  ihnn  ii  a  certain  Talne  (iiia)  in  tham,  in 
pK^ertaon  to  which  th^  are  **  prelerred"  ^r/mryrMm)  and 
their  oppoaitaa  **  rtgeoted"  (d»wyiiifyyA*) ;  inSeed,  it  ia  on!  j 
ia  the  doe  and  eowiatent  exerdae  ti  endi  imferenee  and 
rtgection  that  wiadom  can  find  Ha  practical  numifeitation. 
In  thtaway  allormoatof  the  thinc^eonmonly  judged  to  be 
"gooda"— healQi,  atrength,  w«aUh,  fame,^  Ac , — are  bronght 
within  the  apheie  of  the  aage'a  chdoa^  tiMmgh  hia  real  good 
atiU  ia  aolely  in  the  wiadout  of  the  choioth  and  not  in  the 
thing  ehoaen;  joat  aa  anardwruma^  a  half  a  070^  hia  and 
bailee  not  the  mark  itaalf,  hot  the  nwirifaatatioii  a<  hia  akm 
in  hitting  it. 

It  ia  to  be  obaerred  thvl  the  ■dntim  ti  <*  eonfbnnity  to 
■atnr^*  aa  the  general  jpontin  nue  for  ontwatd  eondnet, 
originated  in  theAoadenus  aeheat,whiel^  after  Hato'a  death, 
aaema  to  haTeeeparated  ethtca  ftom  ontdogj  aa  oompletelj 
aa  Ariatotle.  We  find  "  nature*  need  aa  a  cardinal  noticn  in 
ethica  both  hj  ^eoiippuap  Fkto^e  immeiliate  aneceaior,  and 
byZeWNMiataaitlieoonteniporary  olAiirtotle.  Indeed,  their 
f  ondameotal  dooliine  apparent^  diffmd  hem  tha  Stde'e 
onlj  in  calling  *■  good' vhat  the  httar  odlad  «  pMfatTed," 
and  oonaiatMitly  aBrming  tiiat  virtne  waa  anffleimt 
hy  itoelf  for  happinaaa,  but  not  for  perfect  hai^eaa.  A 
view  neari/  the  aam^  bat  alloiring  more  import- 
ance to  outward  eironmataneeB,waamunteiBed  by  the  F^- 
patetioB ;  on  whom,  when  the  ene^aa  of  Halo^  aduxd 
van  ahaorfaed  in  aeeptieiam  {SfiO-IOO  B.a},  it  chiefly 
denlTCd  to  maintua  the  more  moderate*  elaima  of  mcrali^ 
in  eontraat  to  the  pandovea  of  Stoidam.  1%  la  ea^  to 
nndwatand  bov  the  one  adkool  thought  it  meca  pernmity 
to  refuse  the  ewunon  namea  of  "good"  and  "eril'to 
thinga  "  preferred  "  and  *<  rqeeted,"  and  patent  inooBaiatency 
to  iMke  wiaddon  nanifert  itMlf  in  chooaing  among  objeeta 
that  wiadom  knar  to  be  indifferent ;  iriiile  to  the  oUwr  it 
aaemed  the  aaaenoe  of  philoeophy  to  be  thos  independent 
of  ovtward  Hiinge  while  yet  exercicBd  upon  them. 

So  far  wehaTcconnderedtiw  '^najtnre"  ofUieindiTidaal 
man  aa  apart  frmn  hia  aodal  relatione ;  bvt  it  ia  obrions 
that  the  ^wre  of  Tirtoe,  as  commonly  conoeiTod,  lies 
duefy  in  theae,  and  thia  waa  fnlly  recognised  in  the  Btoio 
neooant  of  dotice  (tw^^icom) ;  indeed,  their  expoaitiMi  of 
the  "  natntd "  baui  of  justice,  the  eTidenoea  in  msn'a 
mental  and  physical  eonstitutioD  that  he  was  born  not  for 
himself  but  for  mankind,  is  the  most  important  pert  of  thdr 
work  in  the  region  of  practical  morally.  Here,  howeTcr, 
we  eepecially  notice  the  dooble  ngnificance  of  "  natural,"  as 
^>pUed  to  (1)  what  actoally  exista  everywhere  or  for  the 
moat  part,  and  (2)  what  would  exist  if  tlie  original  plan  of 
man'a  life  were  fully  earned  out ;  and  we  find  that  the 
^oica  have  not  clearly  harmonised  Uie  two  elements  of  the 
notion.  That  man  was  **  naturally  "  a  social  animal  Aristotle 
had  already  taught ;  that  all  rational  beings,  in  the  nnity 
of  the  reason  that  is  common  to  all,  form  naturally  one 
eommnotty  with  a  oommon  law  was  (aa  we  saw)  an 
'"^miK*"*'-*  iufereeca  from  the  Stoio  conception  of  the 
OBivarae  aa  a  whole.  That  the  m«nberB  of  this  '*  city  of 
Zmb  *  ahoold  obaerre  their  contracts,  abstain  from  mutual 
nam,  OMubine  to  protect  each  other  from  injuiy.  were 
obffiooa  pmnta  ci  natural  law ;  while^  again,  it  was 
doariy  oeceasaryto  the  |veaemtion  of  human  soeioty  that 

'  Tb»  StolM  wttm  to  htm  nrltd  is  thatr  Ttaw  of  "  good  raputo, " 
;  tX  Bnt,  whra  tha  Mbool  wu  more  andw  tb*  laflanM*  of 
CnridnB,  tlwT  profMMd  u  outwud  u  mil  m  u  Inwud  IndUTarmo* 
to  tt  ;  vltlinatoljr  thnr  oonoaded  the  pdni  to  oommon  mdm,  and  Indod- 
•d  it  anoDg  wpovYh*'*- 

*  Thtn  vara  dUbmt  degraoa  of  thii  modarttion,  but  in  no  aaaa 
waa  it  -nrj  modarat* If  wa  mar'Jodira  from  tha  aztant  to  wUeh 
illSlntll'i  aaccaaaei  ThaopLrattni  wu  attacked  fov  hla  vaakn«H  Ui 
eoaaiMin  tbat  tbara  ma  a  daejae  of  twtnn  wUeh  woald  prarant  a 
Xeod  asan  tteai  belns  happy. 
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ita  membera  ahonld  form  seznal  anions,  produce  children, 
and  beatow  care  on  their  rearing  and  traininj^  Bnt  beyond 
this  natare  did  not  eeem  to  go  in  determining  the  relation^ 
ci  the  eexea;  aeoordingly,  we  find  tiiat  community 
wivea  waa  a  featnra  at  Zeno^  ideal  eommonwealth,  jnat  as 
it  waa  at  Flato'a;  and  othw  Stcdca are reimaented  as  main- 
taining, and  iHnatoating  witlt  rather  ofTenuTe  paradoxes^ 
the  oonTtntioBali^  and  relativt^  of  the  reoeiTwl  code  of 
sexual  morally;  while,  again,  the  atrlot  theory  of  the 
eohool  recognised  no  gDremment  or  lawa  aa  tau  or  bind- 
ing except  thoea  oi  the  aage ;  he  elone  is  tn«  true  ruler, 
the  tme  kin^  Bo  far,  the  Stoio  "nature"  seems  m  danger 
of  being  aa  rerohitionaiy  aa  Boussoan'a.  Practically, 
however,  thia  revolntionary*  aspect  ot  the  noti<m  waa  kept 
tor  the  moat  part  in  the  background;  the  rational  law  of  an 
ideal  communis  was  peaotfnlly  undiatiognished  from  the 
poettiTe  oidinanoea  and  etutoma  <d  actual  society ;  and  the 
*'  natural*  tiaa  that  actually  bound  each  man  to  family, 
kinsmen,  bkherland,  and  to  nnwiae  humanity  geuerally, 
aop^lied  the  outiine  on  which  the  external  mai^eatation  of 
jwboe  waS  deUnsated.  It  waa  a  fundamental  maxim  that 
the  aage  waa  to  t^  part  in  public  life ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  diet  hijf  politi«d  action  waa  to  be  legnlated  by  any 
<^er  prineijdea  than  thoae  commonlT  accepted  in  his  eon*, 
munity.  Similarly,  in  view  takm  by  ue  Stoica  of  the 
duties  of  aociatdeoMiun,  and  in  their  attitude  to  the  popular 
religion,  we  find  a  fluctuating  compromise  between  the  di» 
position  to  repudiate  wlmt  Is  artificial  and  conTentional, 
and  the  dtspoaition  po  rerete  what  is  actual  and  established 
which  botli  equally  tpring  from  the  very  core  of  thei 
creed. 

Amoi^  the  primaiy  ends  of  natnre.  In  which  wisdom  r^  ataus 
eogniwd  a  certain  pref erabili^,  the  Stoics  incloded  freedom 
fnat  bodily  pain ;  but  they  ref used,  even,  ia  this  outer  court  i""- 
<rf  wiadom,  to  find  a  place  for  pleasure.  They  held  that 
the  latter  was  not  an  object  of  uncbrrupted  natural  impulse, 
but  an  "aftergrowth,"  a  mere  consequence  of  natural  im- 
[mlMa  attain!^  their  ends.  They  thus  endeavoured  to 
reeist  Epicureanism  even  on  the  ground  where  the  lattei 
seems  pnnta  fade  atrongest;  in  its  appeal,  namely,  to  tha 
natural  {deaaoreHKeking  of  all  living  things.  Nor  did  they 
merely  mean  1^  pleasure  (iJSuv^)  the  gratiification  of  bodily 
ai^wtite;  we  find  (0.^.)  Chryaippus  ni^g,  aaa  decisive 
argument  against  Aristotle  that  pure  speculation  waa 
"  a  kind  of  amusement;  that  is,  pleaBore."  Thia  being  so, 
the  distinction  that  they  drew  between  pleasure,  and  the 
"joy  and  gladnesa"  (xH>^  cfi^ipoowij)  that  accompanied 
the  exercise  of  virtue,  cannot  but  seem  somewhat  arbitrary. 
We  must  observe,  however,  that  even  this  '*  moral  pleasure," 
as  a  modem  would  eoiuider  it,  though  inseparable  in  the 
Stoic  view  from  wellbeing,  was  not  its  most  essential  con- 
stituent. It  is  only  by  a  modem  misrepresentation  of 
Stoicism  that  tranquillity  or  serenity  of  soul  is  taken  as  the 
real  ultimate  end,  to  which  the  exercise  of  virtue  u  merely 
a  means.  In  Zeno's  system,  as  in  Aristotle's,  it  is  good 
activity,  and  not  the  feeling  that  attends  it,  which  con* 
Btitutea  the  essence  of  good  lifec  At  the  same  time,  aiboe 
pleasant  feeling  of  some  kind  most  always  have  been  tha 
chief  element  in  the  common  conception  of  Qreek  fiBat/tovui 
as  well  aa  of  English  "  happinesfl,"  it  is  probable  that 
the  serene  joys  ^  virtue  and  the  griefleasness  which 
tbe  sage  waa  conceived  to  maintain  amid  the  wont  tor- 
tures, fomied  tbe  main  attractions  of  Stoicism  for  ordinary 
minds.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  made  rival  offers  to  mankind  of  the  same  kind 
of  happiness  ;  and  the  philosophical  peculiarities  of  either 
system  may  be  equally  traced  to  tbe  same  desitf  |^ 
maintaining  tiiat  independence  of  the  changes  and  chances 
of  life  which  seemed  essential  to  a  settled  serenity  of  soul 
The  Stoic  chuma  on  thia  head  were  the  loftiest;  as  tfao 
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irellbsiiig  a(  their  uge  was  indepandflnt,  not  only  of  exter- 
nal thiogs  and  bodily  conditiona,  bat  of  time  itself ;  it  iras 
fnllj  realized  in  a  single  exercise  of  wisdom  and  ocmld  not 
be  increased  hj  daration.  This  paradox  is  violant,  bnt  it 
if  quits  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Stoicism;  and  we 
are  more  startled  to  find  that  the  Epicurean  sa^  no  less 
than  the  Stole,  is  to  be  happy  even  on  the  rack ;  that  his 
happiness,  too,  is  onimpaired  by  being  restricted  in  daration, 
when  his  mind  has  apprehended  the  natural  limits  of  life ; 
that,  in  short,  Epicurus  makes  no  less  strenaoos  efforts  than 
2^no  to  eliminate  imperfection  from  the  conditions  of 
human  existence.  This  characteristic,  however,  is  the  key 
to  the  chief  differences  between  Epioareaaism  and  the  more 
naive  hedonism  of  Ariatippns.  The  latter  system  gave  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  answer  to  the  inquiry  after  ulti- 
mate good  for  man ;  but  besides  being  liable^  when 
developed  consistently  and  anreaervedly,  to  offend  the  opm- 
mon  moral  consciousness,  it  conspicuously  fuled  to  provide 
the  "  completeness  '  and  "  security  "  which,  as  ijistotte 
■ays,  "  one  divines  to  belong  to  man's  true  Gkrad."  I^ilo- 
■ophy,  in  the  Oreak  view,  should  be  the  art  as  well  aa  the 
•dance  of  good  life;  and  hedonistic  philoaophy  would  seem 
a  bungling  and  uncertain  art  of  ^easnre^  as  plaaanre  ia 
ordinarily  conceived.  Nay,  it  would  even  be  found  thai 
tlu  habit  of  pfailosophioal  leflectioa  often  opei^ed  adveraalj 
to  the  attwnment  of  this  end,  hy  devetoinng  the  thinker** 
aelf-eMMciouaiMi^  lo  as  to  diataib  that  nomal  rdation  to 
eztonal  ol^eote  on  which  the  Mt  of  ordinal/  etuoyoieiit 
dependi.  Henes  we  find  &at  laterthinken  itfthsQ^miaio 
iohoQl  felt  themselTea  compelled  to  change  thdr  fundamen- 
tal notion;  thus  Theodwns  defined  the  good  M  **g1tdneaa" 
(vopit)  depending  on  wisdom,  «  distinct  frmi  men 
pBunn>  while  Hegesias  proclaimed  that  hminess  was  vn- 
attiunahlfl^  and  that  the  oliief  function  of  wisdom  was  to 
render  life  paiDless  br  prododng  indifferenee  to  aU  things 
that  give  pleasnre.  Bnt  hy  sneh  changes  their  system  hwt 
the  support  that  it  had  had  In  the 'pleonue^seking 
tendencies  of  ordinary  men;  indeed,  with  Hegesias  the  poP' 
snit  of  pleasnre  haa  tamed  into  its  opporite,  and  ime  is  not 
sorprised  to  Isam  that  this  hedonist's  leetiues  were  forbidden 
as  aUmnlating  to  snidde.  It  was  dear  that  if  philosophic 
hedonism  was  to  be  aataUished  on  a  Ivoad  and  firm  besti^ 
it  mnst  somehow  combine  in  its  notion  of  good  whet  the 
plain  man  nstnially  songht  with  what  jdiuosoidiy  ooald 
plansibly  t^er.  Such  a  oombinatioa  was  effected,  with 
some  little  violence  by  Epiennts ;  whose  syst«n  with  all  its 
dsfeets  shewed  a  remorkaUe  power  of  stuiding  the  teat  of 
time^  as  it  attracted  the  unqualified  odhasiMi  of  genasation 
after  generatiott  of  disdples  for  a  period  ol  more  than  six 
centuries. 

Epicurus  maintains,  on  the  one  hand,  as  emphatioally  as 
Spiennu-  Aristippus,  that  pleasnre  is  the  sole  ultimate  good,  and  pain 
the  sole  e^ ;  tut  no  pleasure  is  to  be  rejected  ezoept  iae 
its  painfol  oonseqnenoos,  and  no  pain  to  be  chosen  except 
08  a  means  to  greater  pleasure ;  that  the  stringency  of  all 
laws  and  costoau  depends  solely  on  the  legal  and  aooial 
penalties  attached  to  their  violation;  that,  in  short,  all  vir- 
tuous conduct  and  all  speculative  activity  are  empty  and 
nseless,  except  as  contributing  to  the  pleasantness  of  the 

Xtft  lila.  And  he  assures  as  that  he  means  by  pleasure 
i  i^ain  men  mean  by  it ;  and  that  if  the  gratifications 
of  appetite  and  sense  are  discarded,  the  notion  is  emptied 
of  its  significauoft  So  far  the  system  would  seem  to  snit 
the  ioctinatiotis  of  the  most  thorough-going  voluptuary. 
But  its  aspect  chauges  when  we  leam  that  the  highest  point 
of  pleasure,  whether  in  body  or  mind,  is  to  be  attained  by 
the  mere  removal  of  pain  or  disturbance,  after  which 
pleasure  admits  of  variation  only  and  not  of  augmeotation ; 
that  therefore  the  utmost  gratification  of  which  the  body  is 
cspaUe  may  be  provided  by  the  simplest  means,  and  that 


"  natural  wealth  "  is  no  more  than  any  nun  can  earn. 
When  further  we  an  told  that  the  attainment  of  happineaa 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  innght  and  right  colcnistioti, 
fortune  having  very  little  to  do  with  it ;  thsA  the  |deasatea 
and  pains  of  Remind  are  &r  more  Uap«tant  than  those  id 
the  body,  owing  to  the  aocnmnlation  of  feeBng  caused  by 
memory  and  ontidpation;  and  that  an  Indispensable  con- 
dition of  mental  happiness  liss  in  Tellsving  the  mind  of  dl 
superstitions,  whidi  eon  only  be  effected  by  a  thorongfa 
knowledge  ot  the  phydcol  nnivene. — we  see  that  an  smpk 
place  is  secured  in  this  system  for  the  exerdse  of  the  phDo- 
Bophk  inteUact.  So  again,  in  the  stress  that  Epiconis  ! 
lays  on  the  misery  which  the  most  secret  wrong-doing  mnit 
necessarily  cause  the  doer,  from  the  pe^wtoal  fear  d  dis- 
ooT«y,  and  in  his  ezoberant  exaltation  of  the  value  of  dis-  ! 
intoreited  frienddiip^  we  reoognixe  a  dneere,  tbongh  act  \ 
com[^tely  sncoeerft^  effort  to  avoid  the  offenoe  hat  too- 
sistont  egcHstic  hedonisA  is  iqtt  to  give  to  ordinary  hnmu  | 
fediuf^  As  regards  frieod^p,  indeed,  the  example  d  | 
Epicurus,  who  was  a  man  of  eager  and  affectionate  temptn- 
ment,  and  peculiarly  unexdnsive  ^mpothieo,^  wmspnibd^ 
more  effective  than  his  tsachinfr  nie  genial  fdloinh^af 
the  philoeophio  ooaunnai^  tibot  he^eoUected  in  hb'gyiOM 
remained  a  strikinc  fettove  in  Ae  troditiona  of  hb  schod ; 
and  oertoiabr  the  ideal  wfaiehStoies  and  E^eweans  equlfy 
cherished,  of  a  Inothariiood  of  ssgae  udted  in  haimMwws 
saiooth>flowing  existeiioe»  was  most  eaaily  realised  on  Ai 
E^florean  plan  of  withdrawing  from  pditual  and  dialertisJ 
ooufliet  to  simple  living  and  sersoe  leisure,  ia  imitstin  d 
the  etnoal  Idaare  of  the  gods  apart  from  the  fortnitem 
concoarsB  ct  atoms  that  we  call  a  wodd. 

The  two  systems  that  have  jnst  been  described  were  tkoss 
that  noet  prominently  attraoted  the  attentian  ef  U>>^ 
andenl  wtnld,  so  fw  as  it  was  direeted  to  ethics,  from 
their  almost  simnltaneoos  origin  to  the  end  of  As  3d " 
century  A.D.,  whw  Stwasm  almost  mqishes  from  ow 
view.  Bnt  dde  1^  dde  with  them  the  sohods  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  stlU  maintained  e  cootinui^  of  traditicm,  and  a 
more  <»  less  vigorous  life ;  and  philoMphy,  asareoogniMd 
element  ot  GrMeo-Bomon  oaltore^  was  uderatood  to  Itt 
dividedamong  thesefoor  branehea  The  internal Uatoiy, 
however,  of  the  fow  eduxds  was  wy  diffiuent  We  iod 
po  derfh^ent  worthy  of  Botiee  in  Aiistoteliaii  ethics;  ii 
fiiot  the  philoeiqduo  eoeigy  of  this  school  seams  to  bsvs 
been  stmewhat  weighKt  down  hj  Ae  inheritanee  of  tks 
miMtar'a  vast  work,  and  distracted  by  the  example  cf  -his 
many-sided  oetlvi^.  The  Epicureans,  again,  from  thdr 
nnqnestitHung  aooeptsnoe  of  the  "dogmas"*  of  lhav 
founder,  ahaoKt  deserve  to  be  called  a  sect  rather  then  s 
schod.  On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  in  StoidsB  sis 
very  noteworthy ;  and  we  are  peculiarly  well  able  to  tiaas 
thrai,  as  the  oi^  original  writugs  of  this  sohool  which  «s 
possess  are  those  ni  the  later  Boman  Stcncs.  Hues 
changes  may  be  pertly  attributed  to  the  netoral  ianar 
devdopment  of  the  ^stem,  partly  to  the  teaotioo  ti  the 
Boman  mind  on  the  essentially  Oreek  doctrine  which  it 
received, — a  reeotioa  all  the  more  inevitable  from  the  veiy 
affinity  between  the  Stoio  sage  and  the  ancient  Bosisn 
ideal  of  manliness.  It  was  natural  that-'the  earlier  Stcies 
should  be  chiefly  ooeupied  with  ddineeting  the  inner  and 
outer  oharacteristios  of  ideal  wisttom  and  viitoe^  sod 
that  the  gap  between  the  ideal  sage  and  the  aotnd  philo- 
sopher, though  never  ignored,  should  yet  be  somewhst 
overlooked.  Bnt  whan  the  qoestioo  "What  is  sMn^ 
good  1 "  hod  been  answered  by  an  elaborate  expodtioa  of 
perfect  wisdom,  the  other  qnostion  "  How  may  a  man 

>  It  If  not«d  of  blm  thKt  U  did  net  diad«in  th»  ocMftentioii  Mkm  it 
womea  or  of  ■Istm  In  hti  iAiiloaoiiUcaUi>6bai&^  _  I  ^ 

>  Tb<  iHt  ohugs  of  B^tglMM  Wfi  WasiiMiVWAtf  hsT*  taa^ 
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flwrgi  from  the  mliery  nut  foUy  oi  th«  world,  «ad  gst  on 
lbs  toward*  wiidomt*  would  naturally  attract  att«n- 
ikn;  and  tbe  preponderance  of  moral  over  adentiflc 
btuMt,  which  was  charaeteiiitio  of  the  Boman  nund, 
mnld  tnd  to  give  thia  qoeation  eapecial  prominence. 
TIuuiAUoa<^hy,  in  the  Tiew  of  Seneca  and  Ejactetna, 
MUM  to  present  itaelf  aa  the  healer  to  whom  men  come 
from  a  sense  of  their  weakneaa  and  diseaae,— whose  bosiness 
{■"with  the  rick  not  with  the  whole;*  the  wisdom  by 
vhich  she  heals  is  not  eomething  that  needs  long  disserta- 
tkms  or  dialectical  subtleties,  bnt  rather  Mmtinnal  practice^ 
Mlf-diieipline,  self -ezami  nation.  The  same  sense  of  the 
gsf  between  theory  and  fact  giTea  to  the  religious  element 
ef  Stouism  a  new  force  and  a  new  aspect;  tile  son],  con- 
■cions  (tf  its  weakness,  letns  on  the  thought  of  Ood,  and  in 
the  {Ailosoidier'a  attitnde  towards  external  events,  pious 
reagnation  preponderates  over  self-poiaed  indiffsrence ;  the 
old  lelf-reliaoce  «f  the  reason,  looking  down  on  man's 
nitnral  life  as  a  mm  field  for  ita  ezerdse,  shrinks  and 
dwindles,  making  room  tot  a  poaitiTe  aversion  to  the  flesh 
u  an  alien  element  imprisoning  and  hampering  the  i^nrit ; 
the  body  haa  come  to  be  a  "  corpse  which  the  sonl 
nutains,"'  and  life  a  "stgonm  in  a  strange  land;"'  in 
Bhort,  the  ethical  idealism  of  Zeno  haa  bagnn  to  borrow 
from  the  metaphysical  idealism  of  Plato. 
In  no  one  of  tibese  schools  wu  the  outward  coherence  of* 
'  trsdition  BO  much  strained  by  inner  changes  aa  it  was  in 
Rato'a,  The  alterations,  however,  in  the  metaphysical 
potiti<m  of  the  Academics  seem  to  have  had  less  eiffect  on 
their  ethical  teaching  than  might  be  expected,  as,  even 
during  the  period  ^  Scepticism,  they  appear  to  have 
presented  as  probable  the  same  genenl  view  of  hunun 
good  which  Antiochus  afterwards  dogmatically  ansonnced 
u  s  revival  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  *<  andentk  " — 
Flato  and  Aristotle^  And  daring  the  eventfnl  period  of  a 
ceotnry  and  a  half  tbat  intervenes  between  Antiochus  Mid 
Hntardi,  we  may  suppose  the  echoed  to  have  maintained 
the  dd  oontroven^  with  Stoicism  on  much  the  same 
ground;  accepting  the  formula  oi  "life  according  to 
ttttore,"  but  demanding  that  the  "good"  of  man  should 
refer  to  his  natnre  as  a  whole,  the  gvid  of  his  rational  part 
being  the  chief  element,  and  always  preferable  in  case  of 
confiict,  bnt  yet  not  absdntely  his  sola  good.  When,  how* 
ever,  we  have  come  to  Plutarch,  the  same  tendencies  of 
change  ahow  themselves  that  we  have  noticed  in  later 
Stoicism.  The  conception  of  a  normal  harmony  between 
the  higher  and  lower  elements  of  human  life  has  begun  to 
be  disturbed,  and  the  side  of  Plato's  teaching  that  deals 
with  the  inevitable  imperfections  of  the  world  of  concrete 
experience  becomee  again  prominent  For  example,  we 
fiDd  Plutarch  adopting  and  amplifying  the  suggestion  in 
Plato's  latest  treatise  (the  Law*)  that  Uiis  imperfection  ia 
due  to  a  bad  world>soal  that  smvea  against  the  good, — a 
■oggsation  which  is  alien  to  the  general  tenor  of  ^to'a 
doctrine^  and  had  ctauequently  bun  unnoticed  during  the 
intervening  centuries.  We  observe,  again,  the  value  &ai 
Plutarch  attaches,  not  merely  to  the  snsttdnnent  and 
eoBsdation  of  rational  religion,  but  to  tlie  supernatural 
eoBmnaicatiuu  vouchsafed  by  the  divinity  to  certain 
hunan  bmigs  in  oertain  states,— as  in  drwDU,  through 
ondes,  or  ^  apecial  warnings,  like  those  of  the  genius  of 
Soeratea.  For  tiuse  flashes  of  intuition,  he  holds,  the  soul 
ihonld  be  prepared  by  tranquil  repose,  and  the  subjugation 
of  aananaliky  thiongih  abattneaea  The  aame  Mtnngement 
between  mind  and  matter,  the  same  aacetio  eflbrt  to  attain 
hy  ahxAiaas  from  the  body  a  pure  racmitiTtfy  for  divine 
or  ssmi-divine  influences^  is  exhibited  in  ue  revived  Pytha< 
fMMnin  <tf  the  fiiat  and  Mcoid  oentoriea  aa   But  the 

'■rtilHai.  >  Mareae  Auellas.  [ 


general  tendency  that  we  m  noting  did  not  find  ita  foil 
expression  in  a  reasoned  philosophical  system  until  we 
coma  to  the  ktefrt-lxnm  <rf  the  great  thinkers  of  aatiqui^ — 
the  Egyptias  Plo^us, 

The  system  of  Plotinos  (205-370  a.d.)  is  a  striking  n«o-fi» 
development  of  that  element  of  Platonism  which  hsa  had 
most  fasdnation  forthe  mediaeval  and  even  for  the  modem 
mind,  but  which  haj  almost  vanished  out  of  right  ffx  six 
centuries.  At  the  same  time  the  differencea  between  this 
Neo-Platonism  and  the  original  Platonism  are  all  the  more 
noteworthy  from  the  reverent  adherion  to  the  latter  which 
the  former  always  maintaina.  Plato,  we  saw,  identified 
good  widi  the  real  essence  of  tiu'ngs ;  and  this,  again,  witli 
that  in  them  whidi  is  definitely  omceivable  and  knowable. 
It  belongs  to  this  view  to  re^rd  the  imp«feetion  or  bad- 
ness of  uungB  as  somewhat  devoid  of  real  being;  and  so  inr 
oapaUe  <tf  being  definitely  thought  knoim ;  aceordingiyi 
va  find  that  Flato  has  no  tedinical  term  for  thai  in  the 
concrete  senaible  wtvld  whidi  hinders  it  from  perfectly  ar- 
pressing  tiie  abatnot  ideal  world,  and  which  in  Aristotlels 
system  is  distinguished  as  abeolutdy  formleaa  matter  (uXi^). 
And  so,  when  we  pass  from  the  ontology  to  the  ethJca  « 
Platonism,  we  find  tUat,  thongh  the  highest  life  is  only  to 
be  realixsd  by  taming  avray  from  concrete  human  aftain 
and  their  material  environment^  still  the  senrible  world  is 
not  yet  an  object  of  positive  mtmi  aversion ;  it  is  nther 
something  which  the  pliilosopher  ia  aeriously  concerned  ta 
make  as  harmonious,  good,  and  beautiful  aa  poerible^  But 
in  Keo-Flatonism  the  inferiority  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  embodied  human  soul  finds  itself  is  more  intensely  and 
painfully  felt ;  hence  an  expreaa  recognition  of  fonnlesf 
matter  (ZXri)  as  the  "  first  evU,"  from  which  is  derived  th* 
**  secMid  eidl,"  body  (trw/ia),  to  whose  influence  all  the  evil 
in  the  sool's  existence  is  due.  Accordingly  the  ethics  of 
Plotinns  represent,  vre  may  asy,  the  monl  idealism  of  tho 
Stoics  cut  loose  from  nature.  The  only  good  of  man  ia  Uia 
pnre  existence  of  the  soul,  which  in  itsdf,  apart  from  the- 
contagion  of  the  body,  is  perfectly  free  from  error  or  defect ; 
all  higher  or  i^osophic  virtues  (as  dtttingtushed  from  th* 
merely  "  civic"  forma,  of  pradence,  temperance,  justice^  and 
courage)  are  essentially  purifications  from  this  omtagion; 
until  the  highest  mode  ol  goodness  is  reached,  in  Irhicbithe 
soul  has  no  community  with  the  body,  and  is  entirely 
turned  towards  reason.  It  should  be  obsoved  that  Plotinna 
himself  ia  still  too  Platonic  to  hold  that  the  absolnt* 
mortification  of  natural  bodily  appetitea  is  required  for 
purifying  Uie  soul;  but  thia  ascetic  inference  was  drawn  to 
Uie  hillest  extent  by  his  disciple  Porphyry. 

There  is,  however,  a  yet  higher  point  to  be  reached  is 
the  upward  ascent  of  the  Neo-nstonist  from  matter ;  and 
here  the  divergence  of  Plotinna  from  Platonic  idealism  is 
none  the  less  striking,  because  it  can  to  somd  extent  sup- 
pcot  itself  on  Platonic  authority.'  The  cardinal  assumption 
of  Plato's  metaphyric  i^  that  the  real  is  definitely  thinkablo- 
and  knowable  in  proportion  as  it  is  real ;  so  that  the 
further  the  mind  advances  in  abstraction  from  sensible  par- 
ticulars and  apprehension  of  real  being,  the  more  definite 
and  dear  Its  Uiought  becomea.  Plotinna,  however,  urges 
tha^  as  all  thought  involves  difference  or  duality  of  some 
Idtid,  it  caanot  be  the  primary  fact  in  the  universe,  what 
«•  mU  God.  He  mast  bo  nn  essential  uni^  prior  to  this 
duality,  a  Being  wholly  without  diffneace  or  determine 
ti<w ;  and,  accwdingly,  the  highest  mode  of  human  exist- 
eaoe^  in  which  the  sonl  appnhenda  thia  absolute,  muat,b« 


■  Th«  oltinat* notion  Ix-PUto'i  ontology u  va  uw.tli*  "good;" 
tni  lienea  Im  li  M  to  dMcr1b«  Ihli  good  u  "  btyoad  tbong bt  and  bafaig^ 
{Mxtum  toS  ml  vt^u).  Tb«  pbrue  might  ctrUlnlj  nggMt  tke 
tnatuplirdeftl  dootrln*  of  Flottnni,  tbongh  «•  unnot  rappoM  tbst 
Us  thmq^  laftnact  pnesated  itstif  era  di&Ijr  to  Uw  soio^^ 
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«»  is  vliieh  an  d«Si^  tlio«|^  k  Imnientdedl,  and  «U 
aouciDOinaM  oi  wlf  loit  in  tli*  abtorHng  •esUey. 
Porphyry  tollfl  w  tbat  hU  maBtor  Plotmoa  attam«d  tiie 
UghMtatate  four  Umaa  during  thaaixyaan  which  La  ipent 
with  him. 

Nao*FUtoniain  ia  originaI}y  Alezandriiia^  and  mora  than 
ft  aanturj  of  ita  eziatenca  haa  alapaad  hiion  wb  find  it 
flooriihing  on  the  old  Athenian  loiC  Haooa  it  ii  often  ra- 
garded  as  Halleniatie  latharthan  Hellenio,  a  product  of  the 
mingling  of  Qreak  with  Oriantal  ciTilixation.  But  how- 
•rer  Oriental  may  hare  baan  tha  cast  of  mind  that  eagerly 
embraced  tha  theoaophio  and  asoetio  riews  that  hare  just 
been  described,  the  forma  of  thought  by  which  these  riewa 
ware  philosophically  reached  are  essentially  Qreek;  and 
it  is  a  thoroughly  intelligible  prooesa  of  natural  derelop- 
mant|  in  which  the  intensification  of  the  moral  eonacioua- 
nass  reprasentad  by  Stoiciam  playa  an  important  part,  that 
the  Hdlenio  pnranit  of  knowledge  culminates  in  a  prepara- 
tion for  ecstacy,  and  the  Hallenio  idealization  of  man's 
natural  li/e  ends  in  a  settled  anUpathy  to  the  body  and  its 
works.  At  the  same  time  we  ought  not  to  orarlook  the 
affinities  between  the  doctrine  of  Plotinua  and  that  remark- 
able combination  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  thought  which  ^lilo 
JudMUB  had  expounded  two  centuries  before ;  nor  the  fact 
that  Neo-Platonism  was  dereloped  in  oooacioui  antagonism 
to  tha  new  religion  which  had  spread  from  Judea,  and  wu 
already  threatening  the  contjnestof  the  Qr»co-RomaQ  world, 
and  idso  to  those  fantaatio  hybrids  of  Christianity  and 
l^er  paganism,  the  Onoatio  systems;  nor,  finally,  that  it 
fumisbed  the  chief  theoretical  support  in  the  last  desperate 
•tmggle  that  was  made  under  JuUan  to  retain  the  old  poly- 
thMatio  worahip.  To  the  new  world  of  thought,  tbat  after 
the  failure  of  Uiis  struggle  was  uefinitely  estaUiilud  i^on 
the  mine  of  the  old,  we  have  now  to  turn. 

IIL  Cbbistianitt  and  Hidixtal  Etbico.— In  the 
present  article  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion,  nor  with  its  outward  history ;  the  canaea 
«f  ita  reaiatlees  development  during  the  first  three  centnriea ;' 
ita  final  triumph  over  paganism ;  its  failure  to  check  the 
decay  of  the  Hellenistio  cirilization  that  centered  in  Con- 
atanUnople,  or  to  withstand  in  the  east  and  aooth  the 
force  of  the  new  religions  movement  that  burst  frcMO 
Arabia  in  the  7tb  century ;  its  success  in  dcuunating  the 
•oeial  chaos  to  which  the  barbarian  invaaiona  reduced  the 
Western  empire;  tbaimpcfftantpartifctodkinedndngfrom 
thia  ebaoa  ^e  new  ciTiliaad  order  to  which  we  belong ;  the 
complex  and  Tuying  relationa  ia  whkh  it  haa  since  stood 
to  tha  political  oigaiuiation%  the  aodal  life^  the  progressive 
aoienee^  the  literary  and  artistie  enltnre  o(  oar  modem 
world.  Nor  hare  wa  to  oonaider  tha  apeoial  doctrinea  that 
ban  formed  the  bond  <rf  nnioB  of  the  Christian  communitiea 
tn  any  other  than  their  ethical  aspect,  their  bearing  on  tha 
•yatematixatiou  of  human  aima  and  aetintiac  Thia  aapeot, 
DoweTer,  most  necaasarfly  be  dominant  in  diaeuasbg 
ChriaUanity,  which  cannot  be  adaquataly  treated  if  cou- 
aidered  mnely  aa  a  ^tea  d  theological  belieb  dirinely 
xaTaaledi  and  qiacial  obaarraiioea  diTinely  auetionad;  aa 
it  essentially  cWma  to  rala  tha  whole  mu,  and  laaTc  no 
part  of  Ids  life  out  ^  tha  raoga  of  iti  xegnlating  and  trana- 
fonning  inflnanoai.  It  waa  not  mi  tha  4th  century  a.i>. 
that  the  first  attempt  waa  made  to  offer  anything  like  (i 
ayatematio  exposition  of  Chiiatian  morality;  and  nine 
eenturiaa  more  had  passed  away  before  a  genuinely 
philosophic  inteDee^  trained  by  a  full  study  of  the 
greatest  Oreek  tbinktf,  undertook  to  give  complete 
soientiflo  form  to  tha  ethical  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
ohnrch.  B^ore,  however,  we  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
progresi  of  iTstamatio  ethica  from  Ambrose  to  Thomas 
Aqnina^  It  nay  be  wall  to  examine  the  diiet  featnrea  of 
ftbe  new  moral  eonaeioiianesa  that  had  a^aad  through 


Onsco-Boman'civilitatton,  and  waa  awaitbg  philooopUe 
synthesis.  In  making  this  examination  it  will  be  oon- 
renient  to  consider  first  the  new/orst  or  universal  eharao- 
teriatica  of  CSiriatian  morality,  and  afterwards  to  note  tbe  I 
chief  points  in  the  naittr  or  particulars  of  dn^  and  virtne  | 
which  received  an  important  dsvelc^mant  or  emphasis  from 
the  new  religicm. 

The  first  point  to  bo  noUced  ta  the  new  conception  cf  2!" 
morali^  as  the  positive  law  of  a  thaocratio  community,  J<j*J 
posseasing  a  written  coda  impoaed  by  divine  ravslation,  oiv 
and  aanctioned  by  express  divine  promises  and  threateniugs. 
It  is  true  that  we  find  in  ancient  thought,  from  BocratM 
downwards,  the  notion  of  a  law  of  Qod,  eternal  and 
immutable,  partly  expreaaed  and  partly  obacurad  by  tbs  | 
various  and  ahifting  eodea  and  cnatoma  of  actual  hnmtn 
aooietisa.  But  the  aanetiona  of  this  law  were  va^ely  and, 
for  the  most  part,  feebly  imagined;  ita  prinaplea  were 
essentially  unwritten  and  unpromulgated,  and  thna  not 
referred  to  the  external  will  of  an  Almighty  Being  who 
claimed  nnqnestiouing  submission,  but  rather  to  the  reason 
that  gods  and  men  shared,  by  the  exercise  of  which  alone 
they  could  be  adequately  known  and  defined.  Hence,  even 
if  tiie  notion  of  law  had  been  more  prominent  than  H  was 
in  ancient  ethical  thought,  It  could  never  have  led  to  a 
juridical,  as  distinct  from  a  phOoeophicat,  treatment  of 
morality.  In  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  we  early  find 
that  the  method  of  mondiats  determining  right  conduct  is  I 
to  a  great  extent  analogous  to  that  of  jnriseonsnlts  inter-  j 
prating  a  codei  It  is  assumed  that  divine  commands  have 
been  implicitly  given  for  all  occasions  of  life,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  ascertained  in  particular  cases,  by  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  general  rules  obtained  from  texta  of 
acripture,  aod  by  analogical  inference  fnnn  scriptural 
examplea.  This  jnridical  method  deacended  naturally  from  , 
tiie  Jewish  theocracy,  of  which  Christendom  was  a  uniTer- 
•alizatton.  Moral  insight,  in  the  view  of  the  most  tbough^ 
ful  Jews,  was  essentially  knowledge  of  the  divine  law,  to 
which  practical  efficacy  was  given  by  trust  in  God's 
promisee  and  fear  of  his  judgments ;  this  law  having 
been  partly  written  ^d  promulgated  by  Mosea,  partly 
revealed  in  the  fervid  utterances  of  the  later  prophets, 
partly  handed  down  through  oral  tradition  from  imzoemorial 
antiquity,  and  having  further,  before  Jndaiam  gave  bittb 
to  Chriatiani^,  received  aa  extensive  develo^ent  throng 
the  commentajiea  and  aupplemantary  TT!T^"n"  of  aavaial 
genarationa  tA  studeuta.  Chriatiani^  inherited  tha' notion 
of  a  written  divine  code  acknowledged  aa  aueh  1^  tha  **  tna 
Icrael" — now  poterUally  including  the  whole  irf  iPiTif^M, 
or  at  least  ua  choaan  of  aB  nationi^— «n  tha  rineara 
aoeeptanoa  of  which  the  Christian'a  share  of  the  dinne 
promises  to  txa/A  depended.  And  tbongh  the  ceremmisl 
part  of  the  old  Hebrew  coda  waa  altogether  rejected,  and 
with  it  all  the  aupplamentuy  juriaprudenca  reating  oa 
tradition  and  erudite  commentaiyf  atifl  Godli  law  wh 
beUeved  to  be  contained  in  the  aatmd  Imds  of  tha  Jewi, 
supplemented  by  the  recorda  of  Ouist'a  teaching  and 
tha  writings  of  hia  apoatlea.  By  tha  recognition  of  this 
law  the  church  waa  conatitnted  aa  an  ordand  eunmnnl^, 
esaentiaDy  distinct  from  tiie  atata;  the  diatinetton  hatwaen 
the  two  was  aharpenad  and  hardened  by  tha  withdrawal  of 
the  early  Christiana  ttom.  dvie  lifa^  to  avmd  the  peifbnnr 
anceof  UoUtrouaecremonlea  impoaed  aa  official  exprsaaioni 
of  loyalty,  and  by  the  peraecutiona  which  they  had  to  end  are, 
when  the  spread  of  an  assooiatbn  apparently  ao  hostile  to 
the  framework  of  ancient  aodety  had  at  lei^th  caused  the 
imperial  government  aerious  alarm.  Nor  waa  the  antitheaia 
obliterated  by  the  recognition  of  CSmstianityias  the  atate 
religion  under  Constautina.  IV.lgK^M^lli^  and  ila 
interpretera  atflt  remained  quite  diatinol  from  Oe  sacahr 
law  and  jurista  of  the  Romaa  anjiira ;  thco^  thafoiair 
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W0  fli  worn  bindiDg  on  all  mtnkiiid,  the'ehardi  wu  none 
ilw  Imi  a  ecMnmnnitj  of  personi  wlio  tigudod  tkenudTea 
■■  both  spoeiftlljr  pLedgod  aad  spodaUy  oublad  to  obey  il^ — 
•  emamanitj,  too,  tut  eonld  not  be  entered  except  hj  t 
ioleinn  oeremonj  tjrpifysng  a  ipiritul  new  birtb. 

Tbu  tbe  Inndemental  diffuente  between  mMeU^  and 
(baman)  bgali^  onl^  came  ont  more  dearfy  in  eoni^ 
qneaee  at  Um  jnial  fonn  in  whidi  tlie  tanm  wai  cm- 
ceind.  Tbt  nltimete  euietions  of  tbe  nnal  code  wen 
tbe  inSnite  lewarda  and  paaubmenla  awaitinctbe  inunoilel 
Mol  bereifter ;  but  tbe  cbnreb  earlj  tih  the  neoeeiity  of 
witbdiawing  Uie  priTilegee  of  nembenhip  from  penoaa 
gmltj  of  graY«  offences,  and  o^  aUowiu  them  to  be 
gradnallj  legaioed  bj  a  lolomn  oeremooU  espnidTC  of 
repcntaiiM^  protiaoted  throogh  eereril  Tean;  while  in  tbe 
am  of  atUl  gniTer  una  this  axdnsioa  lasted  till  desili,  or 
was  even  made  abaolota,  For  minor  offences,  again,  all 
Christiana  were  •called  vpon  to  express  penitenee  ceie- 
moaially,  hj  fiwting  and  abstinence  from  pannitted 
fleasueih  as  well  aa  Terbally  in  pnblio  aad  private  devo- 
tioM.  **£;uommnucation"and  "penanea"  thnacameto 
be  tempoml  eeelwiavtieal  lanctiMii  vi  the  moral  kw ;  aa 
ths  gradnatioa  of  tluse  sanctiona  nttoiallj  beoama  toon 
earef nl  and  minnta^  a  e<ffrespondingl/  detaikd  elwiifitation 
of  offuwee  wai  rendered  neeeesaij;  the  legnlationi  for 
obeerring  the  wdinarj  futa  and  featinls  ot  the  ehnreh 
became  slmilarlv  etabomte;  and  thne  a  lyitem  of  eodesi- 
astieal  jorispradenoet  iffohibitife  and  oaramoual,  wai 
gradnaUy  prodoeed,  sumewbat  analogou  to  that  of  the 
rejected  Judaism.  At  tbe  same  time  this  teodencf  to 
develop  and  make  prominent  a  eehme  of  external  dntiee 
has  always  been  belaneed  and  eonntenoted  in  Chrie- 
tianikj  by  the  ineffaceable  remembranoe  of  its  oripsal 
antithesis  to  Jewish  legalism.  We  find  that  thiaantithflsil^ 
as  fantastically  nndetstood  and  exaggerated  by  atnaa  of  the 
Onoatio  sects  of  the  2d  and  3d  eeotmieo  a.i>.,  led,  not 
merely'  to  tbeoretical  aotioomianism,  bnt  even  (if  the 
charges  of  their  orthodox  oppoqeats  are  not  entirely  to  be 
discredited)  to  gross  immonJity  of  oondoot.  A.  similar 
tendency  has  shown  itself  at  other  pniods  of  ehnreh 
hiatMy  And  thongh  such  antinomianism  has  always  been 
sternly  repodiated  by  the  moral  eensoionsneea  of  Qiristen- 
dom,  it  has  never  been  forgotten  that  "  inwardoeas," 
rightnees  of  heart  or  spirit,  is  the  special  and  pre-eminent 
characteristic  of  Christian  goodness.  It  mast  not^  of 
coarse,  be  supposed  that  the  need  of  ennething  more  than 
mere  ftilfilment  of  external  duty  was  ignored  even  by  tbe 
later  Jndaism.  Rabbinic  eradition  etmld  not  forget  the 
repression  of  vicions  desires  in  Uie  tenth  commandment, 
the  streu  laid  in  Denteronomy  on  tbe  neeeasity  of  heartfelt 
and  loving  service  to  Ood,  or  tbe  incolcatiooa  by  Uter 
prophets  of  bnmility  end  ftulh.  "  The  real  and  only 
Fbariae^"  says  the  Talmud,  "  is  he  who  does  tbe  will  of 
bis  Father  becanse  be  loves  Him."  But  it  remains  true 
that  the  coDtraat  with  the  *'  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
and  pbariseea  "  has  always  served  to  mark  tbe  reqairement 
of  **  inwardness  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Christian 
code, — an  inwardness  not  merely  negative,  tending  to  tbe 
repression  ot  vicious  desires  aa  weU  as  vicious  acta,  but 
also  involving  a  poaitive  rectitude  of  the  inner  atate  of  the 
soul. 

In  this  aspect  Christianity  invites  comparison  with 
Stoicism,  and  indeed  with  pagan  ethical  philosophy  gener- 
ally, if  we  except  the  bedonistio  Bchool&  Rightness  of 
porpos^  preference  of  virtue  for  its  own  cake,  suppression 
of  vicions  desires,  were  made  essential  points  by  tbe  Aris- 
tote**ana,  who  attached  the  moat  importance  to  outward 
drcamstoncea  in  their  view  of  virtue,  no  less  than  by  the 
Stoics,  to  whom  all  ootward  things  were  indifferent  The 
fondamental  diffkrenees  between  pagan  and  Christian 


ethics  do  not  depend  on  any  difference  in  tbe  value  set 
on  rightnees  of  heart  or  purpose,  bat  on  different  views  of 
tbe  eseential  form  or  eonditiona  of  tbia  inward  rightness 
In  neither  ease  is  it  presented  pnrdy  kni  simply  as  moral 
reetitnda.  By  the  pagan  philoaophers  it  was  always 
eoneeived  nnder  the  form  of  Knowledge  or  Wisdom,  it  being 
ineoiioeivable  to  all  the  sehools  spmng  from  Bocntes  that 
a  man  oonld  traly  know  bis  own  good  aad  y^  delibentely 
ebooee  anything  else.  This  knowledge,  as  Aristotle  held, 
might  be  permanently  precluded  by  vicions  habits,  or 
tempmiify  obliterated  by  pauion,  but  if  present  in  tbe 
mind  it  mmt  produce  rightness  of  pnrposeu  Or  even  if  it 
wen  held  with  amne  <rf  the  Stmes  that  true  wisdom  wu 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  beet  men  aotaally  living,  it  none  tbe 
leaa  remained  the  ideid  cmditlim  oi  perfect  bonan  life  ; 
thoagh  aH  actual  men  wen  aakny  in  loUy  4nd  misery, 
knowledge  was  none  the  Icsa  the  goal  towuda  which  the 
philosopher  progressed,  the  realisanon  of  hie  tme  natnre^ 
By  Christian  evangelists  and  teachers,  on  the  other  hand, 
tu  inner  a[»ing8  ot  goodcondvet  were  generally  conceived 
as  Faith  . and  hen.  Of  theae  notiMia  the  former  has  a 
aomewhat  oomplez  ethical  import;  it  eeema  to  Uend 
aeveral  elementi  differantfy  prominent  in  different  mindft 
Its  sirapleat  and  comuonast  meaning  ia  that  emphaoiied 
in  the  oontraifc  of  "  faith  "  with  "  sight ; "  when  it  signifies 
belief  In  the  invisible  divine  order  nprescnted  1^  the 
church,  in  the  actaality  of  the  hiw,  the  thrMta^  the  pKmlsea 
(rf  Ood,  in  spita  ol  aU  the  inflnenees  in  nan^  natunl  life 
that  tend  to  obacnn  this  beliel  Oat  of  tlus  contrast  there 
idtimately  grew  an  eseentially  different  «^»poBition  between 
faith  and  knowledge  or  reason,  aecoiding  to  which  tb» 
theological  basis  of  ethiea  waa  eontiasted  with  tbe  pbilo- 
aopbioil;  the  theologians  maintaining  sometimes  that  the 
divine  law  ia  essentially  artHtraiy,  the  expression  at  will, 
not  reason;  mors  freqaently  that  its  reasonablancsa  is- 
inscrutable^  and  that  actual  human  reason  should  con* 
fine  itself  to  ezanbting  the  credentiala  of  Qod's  messen- 
gers, and  not  tbe  message  itsdf.  But  in  early  Chris- 
tianity tbia  latter  antithesis  was  as  yet  undeveloped ;  faith 
meana  aimply  force  in  clinging  to  moral  and  religiona  con- 
viction, whatever  their  precise  rational  grounds  may  be ; 
this  force,  ia  the  Christian  consciouaneas,  being  iosepsrably 
bound  up  with  personal  loyaltj  and  trust  towards  Christ, 
the  leader  in  the  betUe  with  evil  that  is  being  fought,  tbe 
ruler  of  tbe  kiogdon  to  be  realised.  So  far,  however,  Uiere 
is  no  ethicel  difference  between  Christian  faith  and  Uiat  of 
Judaism,  or  its  later  imitation,  Mahometaniam ;  except 
that  the  personal  affection  of  loyal  truit  is  peeuliarJy 
stirred  by  tbe  blending  ot  human  and  divine  natures  in 
Chriat,  anid  tbe  rule  -of  duty  impreeaively  tau^t  by  the 
manifeitattOD  of  Bis  perf^t  life.  A  more  distinctively 
Christian,  and  a  more  deeply  moral,  significance  is  given  to 
tiie  notion  in  the  antithesis  of  **  faith"  and  **  works."  Hero 
faith  means  jnore  than*  loyal  acceptance  of  the  divine  law 
and  reverent  trust  in  the  lawgiver ;  it  implies  a  conscious- 
ness, -at  once  continnaDy  present  and  continually  tran- 
scended, of  tbe  radical  imperfection  of  all  human  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  at  tbe  same  time  of  the  irremissible  con- 
demnation which  this  imperfection  entails.  The  Stoic 
doctrine  of  the  worthlessness  of  ordinary  human  virtue, 
and  the  stem  paradox  that  all  offenders  are  equally,  in  so 
far  as  all  are  absolutely,  guilty,  find  their  counterparts  in 
Christianity  i  but  the  latter,  while  maintaining  this  ideal 
severity  in  tiie  moral  standard,  with  an  emotional  cou- 
sciousness  of  what  is  involved  in  it  quite  unlike  that  of  the 
Stoic,  at  the  same  time  overcomes  its  practical  exclusiveneaa 
through  faith.  This  faith,  again,  may  be  conceived  in  two 
modes,  essentially  distinct  though  usually  combined.  In 
one  view  it  gives  the  believer  strength  to  attain,  by  <9gd'e' 
aupemataral  aid  or  "gnce^"  a  goodneaa  of  whidi  he  fa 
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mtanlly  iaeapftble;  in  aootbor  vinr  it  gim  bim  an 
•miaiiea  thal^  tboi^lw  knowaliiiiMlf  arimMrdeserring 
oC  utter  oondemnatKm,  a  perCeetly  jmt  God  atiU  regarda 
bim  wiUi  favour  on  account  irf  Uie  perfect  aenicea  and 
■offering  of  CSirist.  Of  thaaeviewadM  fmaer  la  the  more 
cOboU^  mora  oniTetnlly  preeent  in  tbt  Chriattan  oon- 
•eioiunen ;  fhe  lattor  more  deeply  penetrates  the  mystery 
of  the  stoDeman^  as  leamt  by  tho  diief  notestant 
cbtuefaea  from  the  nmline  epiatleai 
XoTc.  Bat  feith,  however  nnderBtood*  is  rather  an  tDdiapenaable 
pre-reqniiite  tbaa  tho  eaaential  motive  priocipla  of  CSuiatiaa 
good  emdtMb  Thia  is  aoppliad  by  the  other  central 
notion,  love.  On  love  dependa  the  '*  fiilfilUig  the  law," 
ud  the  sole  mond  valae  of  Christian  dn^— ia,  on 
love  to  Qod,  in  tbe  first  pteee,  whidi  In  ita  follest  dev^q^ 
ment  must  apring  from  Oiristian  fcith;  and,  secondly, 
love  to  an  mankind,  as  the  objects  of  divine  love  aiul 
•harera  in  tbe  kamanify  ennobled  by  the  iocsmation.  litis 
derivative  philanthropy,  whether  conceived  aa  mingliDg 
with  and  intensifying  natural  human  affectiim,  or  as  absorb- 
ing and  transformiug  it,  diaracterisea  the  apirit  in  which 
•11  Chfistian  performance  of  aoeial  duty  is  to  be  done ; 
loving  devotion  to  Oud  being  the  fundamental  attitiide  of 
mind  that  is  to  be  maintained  throLghout  the  whole  d 
the  Christian's  life.  But  further,  as  regards  abstinence 
from  unlawful  acts  and  desires  prompting  to  them,  we 
have  to  notice  another  form  in  whicA  the  inwardness  of 
Christian  morality  manifests  itself,  which,  though  less 
distinctive,  should  yet  receive  attention  .in  any  comparison 
«f  ChrtBtian  ethics  with  the  view  Onaco-Boman  philo- 
•oi^y.  The  profonnd  horror  with  Vrbicih  the  Christian's 
conception  of  a  suffering  aa  vrell  aa  an  avenging  divinity 
tended  to  make  him  re^rd  all  condemnable  acts  was 
tiDged  with  a  sentiment  which  we  may  perhaps  describe  as 
a  ceremonial  aversion  moralized, — the  aversion,  ttat  is, 
to  foulness  or  impurity.  In  all  religions  to  some  extent, 
but  especially  in  Oriental  religions,  the  natnral  dislike  of 
material  defilement  has  been  elevated  into  a  religious  aeoti- 
ment.  In  Judaism,  in  particular,  we  find  it  used  to  sup- 
port n  complicated  system  of  quasi-sanitary  abstinences 
nnd  ceremonial  purifications;  at  tbe  same  time,  as  the 
ethical  element  predominated  in  the  Jewish  rdigiun,  a 
moral  embolism  was  felt  to  reside  in  the  ceremoni^  code, 
and  thus  aversion  to  impurity  came  to  be  a  commtm  form 
of  the  ethico-religious  sentiment  Then,  when  Christianity 
threw  off  the  Mosaic  ritual,  this  religions  seuM  of  purity 
was  left  with  no  other  sphere  besides  morality ;  while,  from 
its  highly  idealized  character,  it  was  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  that  repression  of  vicious  desirea  which  Gbristianity 
claimed  as  ita  special  function. 

When  we  examine  tbe  details  of  ChrisUsn  morali^,  we 
find  that  most  of  its  distinctive  features  are  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  more  general  characteristics  just  slated; 
though  many  of  them  may  also  be  referred  directly  to 
tbe  example  and  precepts  of  Christ,  and  in  several  cases 
they  are  dearly  due  to  both  causes,  inseparably  combined. 
We  may  notice^  in  the  first  place,  that  the  conception  of 
morality  as  a  code  which,  if  not  in  itself  arbitrary,  is  yet 
to  be  accepted  by  men  with  unquestioning  submission,  tends 
naturally  to  bring  into  prominence  the  virtue  of  obedience 
to  authority;  just  as  tbe  philosophic  view  of  goodness  as  the 
realization  of  reason  gives  a  special  valne  to  self-determina^ 
tion  and  independence  (as  we  see  more  clearly  in  tho  poet- 
Aristotelian  schools  where  ethics  is  distinctly  separated  from 
politics).  Again,  the  opporition  between  the  natural  world 
and  the  spiritual  order  into  which  tho  Christian  has  been 
bom  anew  led  not  merely  to  a  contempt  equal  to  that  of 
tho  Stoic  for  wealth,  fame,  power,  and  other  objects  of 
worldly  pnnui^  but  also,  for  aome  time  at  least,  to  a  com. 
pnctive  depreciation  of  the  domeitto  ud  eivie  relations  U 
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Ae  natnnl  man ;  ubile  n  Icem  sense  of  man^  iMpoteDes  I* 
make  this  disoij^igementof  the  sjdrit  complete  indneed  tbe 
same  bortOi^  to  t^  body^  as  n  dog  and  lundnuMet  thst 
we  find  fo  sune  extent  in  FUto^  but  more  folly  derdqied 
in  Neo-Flatniism,  Neo-FyUiagoKanism,  and  o^ar  pradnda 
<tf  the  min^g  of  Qreek  with  Oriental  tbonght.  Ibis 
latter  feeling  is  aUluted  in  tiie  valoe  set  on  £uri&ig  in  the 
Christian  dinrdi  from  the  enriiest  times,  and  innn  extrens 
form  in  the  aelf-4omsnts  of  later  monastidsm ;  vbile  both 
tradendes,  anti-wwldliness  ud  nnti^ensoalism,  aeem  ta 
bav^  combined  in  cannng  the  preferrace  oi  celibat^  ova 
marria^  whidi  is  nnuuon  to  most  eariy  Christian  writen.^ 
Patriotism,  agatUt  and  tbe  aense  of  civic  do^,  the  moat 
devated  and  ^lendid  of  all  social  sentiments  in  ^e  general 
view  of  Oneoo-Bcnnan  dvilimtion,  tended,  vnder  Uie  influ- 
ence d  Chri8tiAtit7,  either  to  ezimnd  itself  into  nmvetssl 
philantbzoj^,  or  to  etmcentrate  itself  *on  the  eccleaiasttcal 
oommani^.  "  We  recognize  one  commonwealth,  tin 
world,"  saysTertnllian;  "we  know, "  says  Origen,  '*that 
we  have  a  fatberiand  founded  by  the  wo^d  of  QodL*  We 
might  further  derive  from  the  general  spirit  of  Cbristiaa 
unworldinaaa  that  repudiation  of  the  seeolar  modes 
of  conflict,  even  in  a  righteous  cause,  which  snbstitnled 
a  passive  patience  and  endurance  for  Uie  old  pagan  virtue 
of  courage,  in  whidi  tbe  active  dement  waa  prommeat. 
Here,  however,  we  dearly  trace  the  inflnence  of  Cbiiatii 
express  prohibition  of  violent  resistance  to  Tidene^ 
and  his  inculcation,  by  example  and  precept,  of  a  lore 
that  was  to  conquer  even  natural  resentment.  An  exUesM 
result  of  this  influence  is  diown  in  TotnlUan's  view,  tivt 
no  Christian  could  properly  hold  the  office  of  a  aeenlar 
magistrate  in  which  he  would  have  to  doom  to  death, 
diains,  imprisonment;  but  even  more  sober  writers,  sacb  as 
Ambrose,  extend  Christian  passivity  so  far  as  to  predode  I 
adf-defeoce  even  against  a  murderous  assault,  nw  con- : 
mon  sense  of  Christendom  gradually  shook  off  Uieee  extra- 
vagances ;  but  the  reluctance  to  shed  blood  lingered  loog^ 
and  was  hardly  extinguished  even  by  the  growing  honor 
of  heresy.  We  have  a  cnrions  relic  of  tbia  in  Uie  lat« 
times  of  ecclesiastical  persecution,  Then  tiie  beretie  was 
doomed  to  the  stake  that  he  might  be  pnnisbed  in  wamt 
manner  "  short  of  bloodshed."  ' 

It  is,  however,  in  the  impulse  given  to  practical  be&if- 
cence  iu  dl  its  forms,  by  the  exdtation  of  love  as  the  root 
of  all  virtms,  that  the  most  important  inflnence  <tf  Chris 
tianity  on  the  paiticulaiB  of  dvilized  morality  is  to  bs 
found ;  dthough  the  exact  amount  of  this  inflnence  is  bare 
somewhat  difficult  to  ascertiun,  since  it  merdy  earfi« 
further  a  devdopment  distinctly  traceable  in  the  lustaiy 
of  pagan  morally  considered  by  itsdt  This  developmeot 
clearly  appears  when  we  compare  the  different  poet-Socratie 
systems  of  ethics,  b  Plato's  enosition  of  the  diffiaeal 
virtues  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  benevdanet^ 
although  his  writings  show  a  keen  sense  of  tite  impMtanos 
of  friendship  as  an  dement  of  pbilosophio  Uf^  espedalfy 
of  the  intense  personal  affection  naturally  arising  betweea 
master  and  disdple^  Aristotle  goes  somewhat  further  in  re- 
ct^nizing  the  mord  vdue  of  frienddiip  (^iXw) ;  and  tbon^ 
he  considers  that  in  ita  highest  form  it  can  only  be  reoliaBd 
by  tbe  fellowship  of  the  wise  and  good,  he  yet  extends 
the  notion  so  as  to  indnde  the  domestic  affi>cti«ta,  and 
takes  notice  of  the  importance  of  mutud  kindness  in 
binding  together  all  human  societies.  StOI  in  his  fonnal 
statement  of  the  different  virtues,  positive  benefieenoe  ii 
only  diseeniible  under  tbe  notion  of  "  lib«undi^ in  which 
form  its  oedlenoe  is  bardty^^tiitingdsh^  Iram  diat  ef 
graoefal  profusion  Oeiiek 


*  JuiHn  Hir^,  Origm,  Tntafflaa,  Cjislas, 
■  CStis  saagoinb  sfflirioBOB. 
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on  th*  other  hand,  in  his  well-known  ptraphrasa  of  a  Stoio 
traatin  on  external  duties  (officta),  ranks  the  rendering  of 
positiTe  serrices  to  other  men  as  a  chief  department  of 
•oeial  duty;  and  the  Stoics  general!/  recognized  the 
tuuTersal  feUovahip  and  nataral  mntoal  claims  of  human 
bungs  as  sach.  Indeed,  this  recognitioii  in  later  Stoicism 
is  sometimes  expressed  with  so  much  warmth  of  feeling  as 
to  be  hardlj  distinguishable  from  Christian  philanthropj. 
Kor  was  this  regard  for  hununitj  merely  a  doctrine  of  the 
school.  Partly  through  the  influence  of  Stoio  and  other 
Greek  philosophy,  partly  from  the  natural  ezpannou  of 
human  sympathies,  the  legislation  of  the  empire,  during 
the  first  three  centuries,  shows  a  steady  derelopment  in 
the  direction  of  neural  justice  and  humanity ;  and  some 
similar  pr^^tess  may  be  traced  in  the  general  tone  of  moral 
opinion.  Still  the  utmost  point  that  this  development 
readied  fell  conuderably  short  of  the  standard  of  Christian 
charity.  Without  dweUing  on  the  immense  impetus  given 
to  the  practice  of  social  dnty  generally  by  the  religion  that 
Bade  beneficence  a  form  of  diriue  serriee,  and  idenUfled 
**  piety  "  with  "  pity,"  we  hare  to  put  down  as  definite 
ehanges  introduced  by  Christianity  into  the  current  moral 
view — (1^  the  severe  condemnation  and  final  suppresnon  of 
the  practice  of  exposing  infants ;  (3)  efiective  abhorrence  of 
the  barbarism  of  gladiatorial  combats;  {3)  immediate 
aoral  mitigaUon  of  slavery,  and  a  strong  enconragement  of 
•mancipation ;  (4)  great  extension  of  the  eleemosynary  pro- 
vision made  for  ue  sick  and  the  poor.  As  regards  alms- 
giving,  however — the  importance  of  which  has  caused  It  to 
naorp,  in  modem  languages,  the  general  name  of  "  charity  " 
— it  ought  to  be  obswved  that  Christianity  merely  univer 
■aliaed  a  duty  which  has  always  been  inoolca^  and  main- 
tained in  eonspiouons  fulness  by  Judaism,  within  the 
limits  of  the  chosen  people.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
■trieter  regulation  whidi  Christianity  er^orced  on  the 
lelationfl  ot  the  sexea;  except  so  far  as  the  prohibition  of 
divorce  ia  concerned,  and  Ute  stress  laid  on  "purity  of 
fcaart"  as  contrasted  with  merely  outward  chastity.  Even 
tho  peenliariy  CSuistian  virtue  of  humility,  which  pnawti 
•0  atriking  a  contrast  to  tba  Greek  "  highmindnesi^''  was 
to  aome  extent  anticipated  ia  the  Rabbinie  teaching.  Its 
far  greater  piominwce  udar  the  new  diapensatun  may 
be  |>artly  i^erred  to  the  ex^eas  teaching  and  ntamplo  « 
Oinst ;  parUy,  in  so  &r  a*  the  virtat  is  nanifested  in  the 
wnnciation  oif  external  mnk  and  dignity,  or  tha  glory  of 
uraly  secular  gifts  and  ae^uiraments,  it  ia  one  aspect  of 
tho  nnworidUneaa  whidi  we  have  already  noticed ;  while 
dw  deeper  Inunility  0uk  wprasses  Um  ohum  ot  personal 
Mtik  oran  in  the  saint  bali»gs  to  tiie  atiict  aelf-examina- 
tiois  Aa  eontinnal  sens*  ol  im^terfeotion,  the  utter  rdi- 
•nea  on  atnuigth  not  hib  own,  which  ehanoteriia  the  inner 
Monl  lifo  el  AoCSiristian.  Hnmilit^  in  thia  latter  aense, 
**b«fora  God,"  ii  u  flBaential  eondition  of  tU  tmly 
Christian  goodoaaiL 

Obedianoa^  paUsnoe,  benevolence,  purity,  humility, 
afianation  fron  tiw  wwld  '  and  the  "  flesh, "  are  the  chief 
■onl  or  atriking  leatwes  which  the  Christian  ideal  of  prao- 
tioa  auCTaats,  ao  far  aa  it  can  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
that  commonly  accepted  in  Omco-Roman  society.  But 
wo  have  yet  to  notice  the  enlaigemeot  of  the  sphere 
of  etbice  dne  to  its  close  connexion  with  theology ;  for  while 
this  added  religious  force  and  sanction  to  ordinary  moral 
obligations,  it  equally  tended  to  impart  a  moral  aspect  to 
religious  belief  and  worship.  "Duty  to  Qod" — aa  distinct 
imn  duty  to  man — had  not  been  idtogether  unrecognized 
fay  pagan  moralists,  though  the  rather  dubious  relations  of 
even  the  more  orthodox  philoso[Ay  to  the  established  poly- 
thMsm  liad  ^neially  prevented  them  from  laying  much 
■traaa  vfoa  ib  Bnt  in  the  views  at  many  Chriitiani^ 
xaligwoa  WMdiip  and  contempUtioa  u  far  snrpasBed 
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all  other  modes  of  human  enatcQCs  as  pure  phDoeophio 
speculation  did  in  the  view  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
Keo-pUtonists ;  indeed,  the  more  learned  of  the  eutem 
monks  spoke  of  themselves  as  withdrawing  from  the  world 
to  the  "  punnit  of  wisdom  "  (^tXwro^ia).  Again,  just  oa 
the  Stoics  held  wisdom  to  be  indiapeosabls  to  real  rectitnds 
of  conduct^  while  at  the  same  time  they  included  uuder  the 
notion  of  wisdom  a  grasp  of  physical  as  well  as  ethical 
truth;  so  the  similar  emphaais  laid  on  inwardness  in 
Christian  ethics  caused  orthodoxy  or  correctness  of  re- 
ligious belief  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  goodness,  and 
heresy  as  the  most  fatal  of  vices,  eormpting  as  it  did  the 
very  springs  of  Christian  life.  To  the  philosophers,  how- 
ever, eonvioced  as  they  were  that  the  multitude  must  neces- 
sarily miss  true  wellbeing  throngh  their  folly  and  ignorance, 
it  oonld  never  ocdir  to  guard  against  these  evils  by  any 
other  method  than  that  <»  providing  phfloaophie  instruction 
for  the  few;  whereas  the  Christian  clergy,  whose  function 
it  was  to  offer  truth  and  eternal  life  to  all  mankind, 
naturally  regarded  theological  misbelief  as  insidious  pre- 
ventable contagion.  Indeed,  their  sense  of  its  deadliness 
was  so  keen  that,  when  they  were  at  length  able  to  control 
the  secular  administration,  they  rapidly  overcame  their 
aversion  tivbloodahed,  and  initiated  that  long  series  of  reli- 
gious persecutions  to  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  the  pre- 
Christian  civilization  of  Enrope.  It  was  not  that  Christian 
writers  did  not  feel  the  difficulty  of  attributing  criminality 
to  sincere  ignorance  or  error.  But  the  difficulty  is  not 
really  peculiar  to  theology;  and  the  theologians  usually  got 
over  it  (as  some  philosophers  had  snimounted  a  similar 
perplexity  in  the  region  of  ethics  proper)  by  supposing 
some  latent  or  antecedent  voluntary  sin,  of  which  the 
apparentiy  involunts^  herety  waa  the  fearful  fruit.  ^ 

Lastiy,  we  must  observe  that  in  proportion  as  the  legal 
conception  of  morality  as  a  code  of  which  the  violation 
deserves  supematoxal  puniahment  predominated  over  the 
phOoeophio  view  of  etiiics  as  the  method  for  attaining 
natural  felicity,  the  (|vesti«i  of  man's  freedmn  of  will  to 
obej  the  law  nscsssanly  became  prominent  At  the  aame 
tima  it  cannot  ba  broadly  aaid  that  Christianity  took  n  do- 
oiaivo  aide  in  the  metaph^neal  controversy  <m  free-will  mnd 
uaceaaity;  aince,  joat  as  m  Greek  philosophy  the  need  itf 
maintaining  freedom  aa  the  ground  of  responsiUlity  daahea 
with  the  eouviction  that  no  raw  ddibemtely  chooaas  hii 
own  harm,  so  in  Chciatiaa  eAiea  it  dashes  with  the  attri- 
bution of  all  true  human  virttu  to  anpeniatnral  grace,  aa 
wdl  aa  with  the  belief  in  divine  foreknowledge.  AH  we 
can  aay  ia  that  in  Hu  development  of  CSiriatian  tiumght  the 
eonfliot  td  eono^ptima  waafar  mwe profoundly felt^  and&r 
mora  aarions  eflorta  were  made  to  orade  or  transcend  iL 

In  the  preceding  aeconnt  of  Christian  morality,  it  has  ^^"J^^j' 
been  already  indicated  that  the  characteriatics  deUneated  opiiuo  i 
did  not  all  exhibit  themselvea  simultaneously  to  the  same  ciiri^-^ 
extent,  or  with  parfeet  uniformity  throughout  the  church,  ti*""^'- 
Partiy  the  changea  in  the  external  condition  of  Christianity, 
and  the  different  degrees  of  civilization  in  the  societies 
of  which  it  was  the  dominant  religion,  partly  the  natural 
process  of  internal  development,  continually  brought 
different  features  into  prominence;  while  again,  the 
important  antagonisms  of  opinion  that  from  time  to  time 
expressed  themselves  in  sharp  oontroversies  within  Christen- 
dom freqnmtly  Involved  ethical  issues — even  in  the  Eastern 
dinrch  until  the  great  labour  of  a  dogmatic  construction 
began  in  the  4th  century,  and  in  the  Western  church 
olwaya    TiaUf  for  example,  the  anti-secular  tendencies  of 
the  new  creed,  to  which  Tntullian  (160-230)  gave  violent 
and  rigid  expression,  were  exa^ierated  in  the  Montonist 
heresy  which  he  ultimately  j^f)^ ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  in  oppdsition  to  the  generaltond 
of  hia  agi^  maintained  the  valae  d  pagaii  philoaopl^  for 
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the  development  of  Christian  faitb  into  trae  knovledge 
(Qaoeit),  tnd  the  value  of  the  natural  developmeDt  of  man 
through  marriage  for  the  normal  perfecting  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  So  again,  there  ia  a  marked  difference  between 
the  writen  before  Aoguatine  and  thohe  Uiat  eucceeded  him 
in  all  that  cobceme  the  internal  conditione  of  Chriatian 
^vorality.  By  Jnatin  and  other  apolcgiste  the  need  of 
ndemption,  faith,  grace  ia  indeed  recognind,  hnt  the 
theological  eTStem  depending  on  th^  noUona  ia  not  auf- 
ficiently  devdoped^  to  come  into  even  apparent  antagoniem 
with  the  freedom  of  the  wilL  Cbriatianity  ia  for  the  moet 
part  conceirod  aa  eaaeatially  a  proclamatioa  through  the 
Divine  Word,  to  inunortal  beings  gifted  with  free  choice  of 
the  true  code  of  conduct  aanctiooed  hj  eternal,  rewards 
and  puniahmeota.  This  Icgaliam  contraata  atrikingl;  with 
the  efforts  oC  pagan  philoeophy  to  exhibit  virtue  aa  ita  own 
reward ;  and  the  eootraat  ia  triumphantly  pmnted  out  by 
more  than  one  early  Chriatian  writer.  Lactantios  (eire.  300 
A-i>-).  for  example,  roundly  declarei  that  Hato  and  Aris- 
totle, referring  everything  to  thia  earthly  life,  **  made  virtue 
Mere  foUy ; '  though  himaelf  maintaining,  with  pardonable 
inoonaiatency,  that  man's  highest  good  did  not  conaist  in 
mere  pleasure,  but  in  the  oonaetonanesa  of  the  filial  relation 
of  the  soul  to  Qod,  It  is  pUin,  however,  that  on  this 
axtemal  legaluitic  view  of  daty  it  was  impoaai^le  to  main- 
tain a  differenee  in  kind  between  Christian  and  pagan 
morality ;  the  philosopher'a  oonformity  to  the  rulea  of 
chastity  and  beneficence,  ao  &r  aa  it  went,  waa  indiatio- 
guiahabla  from  the  saint's.  But  when  this  inference  waa 
developed  in  the  teaching  of  Pelagioi,  it  was  repudiated 
aa  heretical  by  the  church,  under  the  powerful  leadership 
h  of  Augustine  (354-430) ;  and  the  doctrine  of  man's  inca- 
pacity k>  obey  God's  law  1^  hia  unaided  moral  energy  was 
preased  to  a  pcunt  et  wbitsh  it  was  difBcult  to  reooneile  it 
with  thtf  freedom  <rf  the  will  Augustine  is  fully  aware  of 
the  theoretical  IndispensafaOity  of  maintaining  Free  Will, 
horn  ita  logical  couMslon  with  hnnvt  teapomibOity  and 
divine  justiee ;  bat  he  eonsidera  that  theea  latter  pointa  are 
•uffletantly  aacnrad  if  'ketnal  freedom  of  dioiee  between 
nod  and  evil  a  allowed  in  iheirin^e  case  of  oar  pmgeoitor 
Adam.*  For  dnoe  tha  iKUura  aiwt^ulit  fran  wUdi  all 
man  won  to  uiie  alieady  e^ted  in  Adam,  in  his  vdnntary 
pnferanee  of  leU  to  God  hnmani^ehoae  evil  onoe  for  M ; 
for  which  aBta>DataI  |[aflt  all  men  are  justly  condemoed  to 
perpetual  abablato  •ufblneaa  tad  ooaaequent  punishment, 
■nlees  thev  are  elected  by  Cod's  muneritod  grace  to  share 
tho  beoafita  of  C%risf  s  redemption.  WiOiout  this  grate  it 
fa  iiApoaaible  Sat  man  to  obey  tha  first  greatest  command- 
Btenfoflove  toOod;  andfthis  nnfolfilled.  he  ia  guilty  of 
tha  whole  lav,  and  iroalj  free  to  cfaooae  between  degreea 
of  na ;  Ue  i^pareut  extena^  virtnea  have  no  moral  valae^ 
■inea  inner  npitaeea  of  inUntioii  ia  wanting,  **  AU  that 
ia  not  of  laith  is  of  lin ;  **  and  Auth  and  lore  are  mutually 
involved  and  inwpamble  ;  foith  q^in^  from  the  divinely 
Inqwrted  germ  of  tore,  which  b  ita  tarn  ia  devel(^>ed  by 
faith  to  ita  full  atrengtii,  whila  &om  both  united  springs 
hope^  joyful  yeanJng  towards  nltimato  perfect  fruition  of 
the  object  of  love.  These  three  Aoguatine  (after  St  Paul) 
regards  aa  the  three  eseential  elonenta  of  Chriatian  virtue ; 
along  with  these  he  recc^nixes  the  fourfold  dirinon  of 
virtue  into  prudence,  temperance,  oourage^*  and  jastioe; 
which,  however,  he  explams  to  be  in  their  true  natures 


>  To  Aaw  Um  cradlti  oftbo  notion  of  ndMBptkn  In  oirlf  Christba* 
Ity,  It  b  *uffld«Dt  to  mentloa  that  muty  fkthm  Rpmnit  Chiiit'i  no.- 
Bom  *u  having  bwn  pold  to  tbo  devil;  loaoUmM  addling  Uutt  \>y  the 
•ooo^alment  of  CbrUt'a  divlnJtr  ndar  tho  v«fl  of  hnmanltj  «  e«tti4n 
daooCt  ma  (feirlr)  pnctUod  on  tho  pwt  daoolvw. 

*  It  bio  bo  oboorrad  that  Angutino  dooaaot  Unualf  nndmtand  by 
**  fk««d«tn  "  tha  power  of  willing  either  good  or  ovU,  \nt  the  power  of 
wnUng  good.  Tbo  higltMt  fieedoni,  la  Us  vl«w,  oidodas  lb«  posHibUitr 
efwUB^gevO. 


only  the  same  love  to  Qod  b  different  aspeeta  or  exerdsM, 
The  eevere  nncompromiaing  mysticism  of  this  view  may 
be  at  once  compared  and  ecmtrasted  with  the  [^oaophtcal 
eeverity  of  Stoicism.  Love  of  Ood  in  the  fanner  holds  the 
aame  absolute  and  unique  position  aa  the  aole  elaneat  of 
moral  work  in  human  action,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
occupied  by  knowledge  of  Qood  in  ti>e  latter ;  and  we  may 
carry  the  parallel  fuitiiar  by  observing  that  in  neither  caae 
is  this  severity  in  the  abstract  estimate  of  goodnea 
necessarily  connected  with  extreme  rigidity  ia  practical 
precepts.  Indeed,  an  important  part  of  Augnstine'e  work 
aa  a  moraliat  Use  in  the  recondliation  which  he  laboured 
to  effect  between  the  anti-w<»ldly  aimt  <rf  OiristiaBity 
and  the  neoeaaitiea  of  aecolar  dviUaatian.  For  example, 
we  find  him  arguing  for  the  Ic^tioiacy  of  judicial  punish- 
ments and  military  service  against  an  over-literal  inteipre- 
tation  of  Hm  Sermon  on  the  Mount  And,  more  generdiy, 
by  adopting  ;^d  giving  cairency  to  the  well-known  diatino- 
tion  between  evangelioal  '*  counsels  "  and  "  commands,"  he 
defended  the  life  erf  marriage  and  temperate  enjoyment  of 
natural  good,  against  the  attacks  of  the  more  extravagant 
advooatea  of  celibacy  and  self-abnegation ;  a]  thongh  he  fnUjr 
admitted  the  superiority  of  the  latter  method  of  avouliog 
the  contamination  of  ain. 

The  attempt  to  Christtaniae  the  old  Ilatonic  list  of 
virtaea,  which  we  have  noticed  in  Augustine's  system,  was 
probably  due  to  the  influence  of  his  master  Ambrose ;  is 
whose  treatise  De  ofidia  suatafivrHBt  we  find  for  the  fitit 
time  an  exposition  of  Christiao  dnfy  systematixed  on  a 
plan  borrowad  frun  a  pre-Chriatiaa  moimliat  It  ia  ate^ 
eeting  to  compare  Amnoee'a  account  of  what  subsequently 
came  to  be  known  aa  the  "  foor  cardinal  virtues  '  with  tlis 
eortespondiog  delineations  in  Cicero'^  D«  cffUiit  which  hsi 
served  the  Inidiop  aa  a  modeL  Christian  Wisdcoi^ao  far  as 
apeenlative,  is  <tf  coozso  fwimarily  thwdogical ;  it  kaa  Oe^ 
as  tha  hif^Mst  truth,  for  ita  chief  objeo^  and  is  thmtas 
necessarily  gnmiwled  on  faith.  CSiriatian  Fortitads  ii 
esasntislly  finnneas  ia  widirtBiidiBg  die  sednctions  of  good 
and  evil  forttme^  naolntenesa  ia  the  confiict  peipetnsfly 
waged  against  wiekeflaess  wUiMNit  canial  waapona  fleagh 
AmVroae^  «ith  tha  (M  Tastamedt  ia  lus  hand,  win  act 
qnite  reUnqoisli  the  ordinaiy  naztial  applioatim  of  the 
'virtue^  **  Temperantia  **  retains  tha  meantog  oi  **  ebserr- 
anea  of  due  measute*  ia  ill  eondnct,  which  it  had  ia 
Cicero's  traatiae ;  thouj^  its  notion  ia  partly  modified  by 
being  blmd^d  with  tiie  neirer  virtna  of  hnndlity;  lAik 
in  the  expodtion  of  Chriatian  Instieo  die  Stirfe  doctrine  of 
the  natural  union  of  all  human  intereats  is  elevated  to  the 
full  height  and  iotenaity  ot  evangelical  i^anthioi^;  the 
brethren  are  biddeo  to  regard  all  things  ns^nl  as  tiu 
oommon  property  <A  all  AiDbnse,  we  donld  obearva^  ii 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  fandamental  anion  of  tiiesa 
diflbrent  virtnss  in  CSiristianity,  though  he  dosa  no^  like 
Aognitine,  rsBc^  Umdi  dl  into theoBM  ceotnl  afiectipn  of 
love  of  God. 

The  combination  whaA.  Angostine  inlrodaeed  between 
these  four  cardinal  virtues  ud  die  triad  of  Christisa 
graces,  Faith,  Hops^  and  Itxm,  detanninadthegroond-plaa 
of  tho  treatmmt  of  qratematie  etiiica  for  anbseqaent  eedsA 
aatieal  writm  generally.  In  antitheria  to  thia  list  of 
virtqea,  an  enumeration  of  the  duef  deadly  nna  obtained 
cnnenoy.  Theee  were  at  fitsC  commooly  redtoned  as 
eight ;  but  a  prefersnoe  for  mystical  nnmhen  ehancteristio 
of  mediasval  theologiana  finally  reduced  tha  reeeived  liit 
to  seven.  Hie  etatement  of  them  ie  eomewhat  vaiionaly 
given  by  different  writers, — Pride,  Avarice,  Anger,  Ght 

■  Cloero'f;  works  ora  aataBpoKtuit  la.-^  Ustorr  aadmA  Mmt 
u  thrir phUo«>phleal n^drnwrnUrdr bqpowe8AafcO"* btrikm 
DOW  loet ;  bet  tho  InlhWStf  jfiMUi^MM  by  Ibt  A 

OJUHt)  over  usdiBvsl  sad  ersa  vedsn  ssadtrt  vfervwr  ttuMmVk, 
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tony,  Unehaatity,  ore  found  in  all  the  l>sts ;  the  remainiDg 
two  (or  tliTee)  are  Tarionaly  selected  from  among  Envy, 
Yain-glorj,  and  the  rather  singular  sins  Qloominess  (Tris- 
titia)  and  Languid  Indifference  (Acidia  or  Acedia,  from  Greek 
ixifiia).  Tbeae  latter  noticas  show  pretty  plainly,  i[hat 
indeed  might  he  inferred  from  a  study  of  the  list  as  a  whole, 
that  it  especially  represents  the  moral  experience  of  the 
monastic  l£fe ;  which  for  some  centuries  was  more  and  mora 
nnqueationingly  regarded  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  "  religious.* 
It  ahoold  be  observed  that  the  (also  Augustinian)  distino- 
tion  between  "  deadly  "  and  "  venial "  eins  had  a  technical 
reference  to  the  quaai-jural  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
diacipline;  which  grew  gradually  more  organized  as  the 
ipiritual  power  of  tha  church  established  itself  amid  the 
^nina  of  the  Western  empire,  and  slowly  developed  into  the 
theocracy  that  almost  dominated  Europe  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  *'  Deadly  sins  were  tfacne  for 
which  formal  ecclesiastical  penance  was  held  to  bo  necessary, 
ID  order  to  save  the  tinner  from  eternal  damnation ;  for 
"renial "  sina  he  might  obtain  forgiveness,  through  prayer, 
almsgiving,  and  the  obeervance  of  the  regular  fasts.  We  find 
that  penitential  books  "  for  the  lise  of  the  confessional, 
foundaa  partly  on  traditional  practice  and  partly  on  the 
eipreai  decreea  of  synods,  come  into  general  nae  in  tiie  7th 
century.  At  first  they  are  little  more  than  mere  inventories 
ot  mnMf  with  tiieir  ap[ffo^iriate  ecdesiastical  pnnishmenta ; 
gradoally  cases  of  eonactenee  coma  to  be  discussed  nod 
dedde^  and  the  baiu  is  laid  for  that  aystem  of  caanistiy 
which  reached  its  fall  devek^mMit  in  tiie  14th  and  ISth 
centorifle.  This  elabontkn  of  eoclesiaatical  jurisprudence, 
and  indeed  the  general  relation  of  the  diarch  to  (he 
rnder  mes  trUh  wludi  it  ba^  to  deal  during  this  pcfriod* 
neeenarUy  tended  to  enconrage  a  lomewhat  ertemal  view 
of  mwality ;  but  a  powerful  counteEpcnse  to  this  tendency 
was  continaally  maintained  by  the  AngnatiniaB  doctrine^ 
faannnitted  tliroagh  Gregory  Uie  Oreal^  Isidore  of  Sevillfl^ 
and  other  inflnen^  writers  of  the  jdiilosopMcally  buren 
period  that  intervened  between  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  empire  and  the  rise  of  Scholasticism. 

The  great  effort  of  the  scholastics  to  philosophize  in 
immi  harmony  with  the  Christian  dogma  attained  its  completeat 
^  result  in  the  teaching  of  lliomaB  Aquinas,  But  before 
giving  a  brief  account  of  the  ethical  part  of  his  ^rstem,  it 
will  be  well  just  to  notice  the  salient  points  in  the  long  and 
active  discussion  that  led  npto  it, — the  dogmatic  constmo- 
tioB  of  Anselm,  the  bold  ^nesilons  and  suggestive  pentdozes 
ti  Abelard,  the  aubUe  distinctions  of  Petrus  Lombardus, 
and  the  novel  Aristotelian  erudition  of  Albertns  Haguns ; 
not  must  we  overlook  the  Keo-Platonio  mysticism  of 
Johannea  Scotns  (Eri^na),  though  separated  in  time  and 
thought  from  the  main  course  of  scholasticism.  In  the 
pantheistic  system  of  this  eaiiiest  of  the  great  mediqaval 
thinkers  (nrr.  810-877),  the  chief  philosophic  element  is 
supplied  hy  the  influence  of  Flotinns,  transmitted  through 
an  unknown  author  of  the  5A  century,  who  assumed  tiie 
name  of  DionysiuB  the  Areopagite.  Accordingly  the  ethical 
side  of  bis  doctrine  has  the  same  negative  and  ascetic  char^ 
acter  that  we  have  observed  in  Keo-PIatonism.  God  is  the 
only  real  Bong ;  evil  is  essentially  unreal  and  inct^uizable, 
and  the  concrete  world  of  iodividoals  only  real  in  so  far  as  it 
partakes  of  the  divine  nature ;  the  true  aim  of  man's  life  is 
to  return  to  perfect  union  with  God  out  of  the  degraded 
material  existence  into  which  he  has  fallen.  This  doctrine 
found  no  immediate  acceptance,  and  was  certainly  unortho- 
dox enough  to  justify  the  condemnation  which  it  subee- 
qnently  received  from  Pope  Honorios  IIL;  but  its  influence, 
together  with  that  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  had  a  eonsider- 
aUe  ahaie  in  developing  the  more  emotional  orthodox 
mjttidani  of  the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries ;  and  Neo- 
flatoniani  remuued  a  distinct  eleaunt  in  mediieval  thought^ 


though  obscured  hj  the  growing  influence  of  Aristotle,  gd> 
til  its  revival  in  the  age  of  the  BenaisBonce.  Passing  on  to 
Anselm  (1033-1109),  the  first  real  schcdastie  of  importance, 
we  observe  that  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin  and 
man's  absolute  need  of  unmerited  grace  is  retained  in  his 
theory  of  salvation;  he  also  follows  Augustine  in  de- 
fining freedom  as  the  "  power  not  to  sin ; "  though  in  saying: 
that  A.dam  fell  "  spontaneously"  and  "  by  bis  free  choice,"' 
thoi33h  not  "  through  its  freedom,*  he  has  implicitly  made 
tiie  distinction  that  Petrus  Lombardus  afterwards  expressly 
draws  between  the  freedom  that  is  opposed  to  necessity  and 
freedom  from  the  slavery  to  sin.  Anselm  further  softens 
the  statement  of  Augustinian  predestinationism  by  ezplatn- 
ing  that  the  freedom  to  will  is  not  strictly  lost  even  by 
faUen  man ;  it  is  inhcrsnt  m  a  rational  naturo,  thou^  since 
Adam's  sin  it  only  exists  potentially  in  humanity, — Ilko  the 
faculty  of  sight  in  a  dark  place, — except  where  it  is  made 
actual  by  grace.  Inamore  real  sense  Abelard  (1079-1142* 
tries  to  establish  the  connexion  between  man's  ill  desert 
and  his  free  consent ;  boldly  asserting  that  the  inherited 
propensity  to  evil  is  not  strictly  a  sin,  which  is  <nly  com- 
mitted when  the  conscious  self  yields  to  vicious  indinati<m. 
Witii  a'  mmilar  stress  on  the  self-conscious  side  of  moral 
action,  he  argues  that  rightness  of  conduct  depends  solely 
on  the  intention;  tA  one  time  iinshing  this  doctrino  to 
the  paradoxical  aasration  that  all  outward  acts  as  sr^ 
are  indifferent'  In  the  same  q>irit,  under  the  reviving  in- 
fluence of  andent  plilosophy  (though  as  yet  imperfeetiy 
known),  he  aig;nee  that  the  old  Greek  monlists,  as  ineni' 
eating  a  ^sintereated  ]ove  of  good— and  so  implicitiy  lov« 
of  God  as  the  hi^eat  good — ^were  really  nearer  to 
Christianity  tlum  Judaic  l^alism  was.  forther,  in 

the  Chmtian  **  love  to  Qod  "  he  distingdshea  the  disint»> 
rested  love  <rf  Qod  for  Himself  ftma.  the  affection  of  vhioh 
the  real  object  is  the  hairiness  which  God  give^  and  re- 
gards the  former  alcne  as  {mre.  Tba  general  tendency  of 
Abelard's  thought  was  8tta[dcious^  regarded  by  contem- 
porary orthodoxy  f  and  the  oveHubtie^  (rf  tba  laat-man' 
tioned  distinction  provoked  vehement  replies  from  more 
than  one  of  the  orthodox  mystics  of  the  age.  Thus,  Hugo 
of  Bt  Victor  (1077-1141)  argues  that  tlH  love  is  r.ecccsarily 
so  far  "interested"  that  it  involves  a  desire  for  union  wit& 
the  beloved ;  and  since  eternal  happineea  consists  in  this 
union,  it  cannot  truly  be  desired  apart  from  God ;  while 
Bernard  of  Clairvanx  (1091-1163)  more  elaborately  distin- 
guishes four  stages  by  v  hich  the  Boul  is  gradually  led  from 

(1)  merely  self-regarding  desire  for  Qod's  aid  in  distress,  to 

(2)  love  Him  for  His  loving-kindness  to  it,  then  abo  (3)  for 
His  abs(dnte  goodness,  until  (4)  in  rare  moments  this  love 
for  Himself  alone  becomes  the  sole  all- absorbing  affection. 
This  controversy,  as  well  as  others,  Petrus  Lombardus  en- 
deavoured to  compose  by  the  sciiolastio  art  of  taking  dis- 
tinctions, of  which  he  was  a  master.  His  famous  treatise, 
Libri  y^fnfmftartfm,  though  not  systematic  or  profound, 
deserved  the  place  it  long  held  as  a  text-book  of  Catholio 
theology,  by  its  combined  comprehensiveneBS  and  minute' 
nesa  of  view,  and  its  sobriety  of  judgment  It  is  mainly 
based  on  Augustinian  doctrine,  though  we  find  in  it  a  dis- 
tinct softening  of  the  traditional  antithesis  between  nature 
and  grace ;  somewhat  anticipating  the  remarkable  union  <rf 
Aristotelian  and  Christian  thought,  which,  in  the  si^cceeding 
century,  when  the  study  of  AristoUe  had  been  revived  by  the 
influence  of  the  great  Arabian  commentators,  was  initiated 
by  Albert  the  Great  and  completed  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 


1  Abalud  ifterwuda  ntiaetod  tUa  vlwr,  at  letifc  la  tti  «ttrBiM 
fona  ;  utd  la  bat  dow  net  H«a  to  lisvs  bwn  MSf  ecasJsas  tt  Vie 

differmctt  betwMk  (1)  utifttisiiifj  IntnttM  to  do<a*aot  «^wtt«1]> 
i^JJ^d  (2)  Inteatioa  to  do  What^J^^^^Ji^dsnfK^^^^^ 
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Tin  moral  pblloupliy  of  Tboeas  Aqninat  is  AiiBto- 
VUnMM  telianiam  with  a  Ne*-PUtoDio  ting^  jitarpntod  and  nipple* 
mented  by  Chmtun  dogma.  All  aotaon  or  moTament  of 
all  thinga  imtkoal  aa  well  ai  rationat  U  directed  towards 
aoma  end  or  good,— that  is,  really  and  ultimakaly  toward! 
God  ffimsalf,  tlie  ground  and  fint  cause  ol  all  beinf^  and 
QiunoTed  priociple  of  all  moTement  Tfaia  nniverial  striT- 
i&g  after  God,  since  He  ia  essentially  intelligible,  exhibits 
itaelf  in  its  highest  form  in  rational  beings  as  a  desire  for 
knowledge  of  Him ;  sncb  knowledge,  howerer,  is  beyond 
■11  ordinary  ezerdae  of  reason,  and  may  only  be  partially 
rerealed  to  man  here  below.  Thos  the  $untmum  boaum 
tot  man  is  objectirely  Ood,  sabjectirely  the  happiness  to  be 
derived  from  loving  visioQ  of  His  perfections;  although 
there  is  a  lower  kind  of  happiness  to  be  rsalised  here  below 
in  a  normal  haman  eziBteace  of  lirtae  and  friendships  with 
mind  and  body  sound  and  whole  and  properly  trained  for 
the  needs  of  life.  The  higher  happineas  is  given  to  man 
by  free  grace  of  God ;  but  it  is  only  given  to  those  whose 
heart  is  right,  and  as  a  reward  of  virtuous  actions.  Paaeiog 
to  consider  what  actions  are  virtaoos,  we  first  observe 
generally  that  the  morality  of  an  act  ia  in  part,  but  only  in 
prrt,  determioed  its  particular  motive ;  it  partly  depends 
on  its  external  object  and  circumstances,  which  render  it 
cither  objectively  in  harmony  with  the  '*  order  of  reason" 
or  the  reverse.  In  the  dasufication  of  particular  virtnes 
and  vices,  we  can  dtBtingoish  very  dearly  the  elements  sup- 
plied by  the  different  teachings  which  Thomas  has  imbibed. 
In  dividing  the  "  natural "  virtues  into  intellectual  and 
moral,  giving  his  preference  to  the  former  class,  and  distia- 
goishing  in  it  the  "  intelllMt "  that  is  conversant  with  prio- 
eipUs,  tiie  "  science "  which  deduces  conclosions,  and  the 
**  wisdom  *  to  which  belongs  the  whole  process  oi  knowing 
the  saUimest  objects  of  knowledge,  Thomas  follows 
Aristotle  closely ;  hia  distinction  among  moral  virtues  of  the 
justice  that  renders  others  their  due  from  the  virtnes  that 
control  tiie  appetites  and  passions  of  the  agent  himself,  re- 
preaenta  his  interpretation  of  the  Nicomachean  ethics ;  while 
his  account  of  these  latter  virtues  is  a  simple  transcript  of 
Aristotle's,  just  aa  his  diviuon  of  the  non-rational  element 
of  tiie  soul  into  "  concapiadble  "  and  "  irasdble"  is  the  old 
Platonic  one.  In  arranging  his  list,  however,  he  defers  to 
the  established  doctrine  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues; 
accordingly,  the  Aristotelian  ten  have  to  stand  under  the 
higher  genera  of  (I)  the  prudence  which  givea  reasoned 
roles  of  conduct,  (2)  the  temperance  which  restrains  the 
passions,  and  (3)  the  fortitude  that  strengthens  the  soul 
agunst  them,  fint  before  tiiese  virtues,  which  belong  to 
t&e  nature  of  man  as  t  rational  oreatare^  and  can  be  ac- 
qnired,  though  not  perfeoUy,  as  a  mere  natural  result  of 
training  and  practice,  are  ranked  the  tiiree  "  thaologte  " 
virtnes,  faith,  love,  and  hope,  supereaturally  "  inaUlled  "  by 
God,  and  directly  relating  to  Him  as  their  object  By  faith 
ve  obtain  that  part  of  our  knowledge  of  Ood  which  is 
beyond  the  range  of  mere  natural  wisdom  or  philosophy ; 
naturally  {e.ff.),  we  can  know  Ood's  existence,  but  not  His 
trinity  in  unity,  though  philosophy  is  useful  to  defend  this 
and  other  reveeded  verities.  Faith  the  substantial  basis 
ci  t&  Christian  morality,  but  wiUiout  love— the  essential 
form  of  all  the  Christian  virtues — H  is  "  formless  "  (infor- 
mis).  Chzistian  love  is  conceived  (after  Augustine)  aa 
primarily  k>vd  to  God  (beyond  the  natural  yearning  of  the 
eraature  after  its  ultimate  goodX  whidi  expands  into  love 
towards  all  Crod's  oreatures  as  created  by  Him,  and  so  dtt- 
mately  includes  even  self-love.  But  creatures  are  only  to 
be  loved  in  their  purity  as  created  by  God ;  all  that  ia  bad 
ia  them  most  be  an  object  of  hatred  till  it  is  destroyed.  In 
the  classification  of  dns  the  Christian  element  pre- 
dominates;  still  we  find  the, Aristotelian  vices  of  excess 
aad  dsfeet,  along  with  tha  modem  divisions  into  "sins 


against  God,  nei^bour,  and  leU^'  "  mortal  and  nnial 
sins,"  &C. 

Wlun  from  the  essentially  jural  notioD  of  sin  we  pam  to 
the  discussion  of  law,  «e  obawve  another  elem  eat  in  Thomas's 
doctrine^  drawn  from  a  different  part  of  thereoaseeat  iatel- 
leetual  activity  of  Earwe, — from  the  study,  namely,  «t 
Bomui  jurispmdenoe^  which  attained  in  the  13th  eentuy 
so  r^iid  and  brilliant  a  levival  in  Ital^.  ^us  nde  of 
Thomas's  system  is  ^>edally  important  to  notioe^  nnce  b 
is  jost  this  blending  of  theological  conceptions  with  ths 
abstract  theory  of  the  later  B^man  law  that  gavt  the  stazt- 
ing-point  for  independent  ethical  thonght  in  the  modno 
world.  Under  the  general  idea  of  Uw,  defined  M  so 
"  ordinance  of  reason  for  the  common  good,"  promulgated 
by  him  who  haa  charge  of  the  community,  Thomas  diitiii- 
guishes  (1)  the  eternal  law  or  regulative  z«aaon  ci  God 
which  embracee  all  His  creatures,  rational  end  irrationsl; 
(2)  "  natural  law,'*  being  that  part  of  the  eternal  law  that 
relates  to  rational  creatures  aa  such ;  (3)  human  law,  whick 
properly  consistt  of  more  particular  deidnctions  from  natnial 
law  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  particular  societies ;  (4) 
divine  law  specially  revealed  to  man.  As  regards  natural 
law,  he  teaches  that  God  has  firmly  implanted  in  the 
homao  mind  a  knowledge  of  ita  immutabl^  general  prin- 
ciples, although  the  applications  of  them  may  eometain« 
be  obscured  and  perverted  by  bad  educatioa  and  cnstom. 
Human  law  is  required,  not  merely  to  determine  the  deUili 
for  which  natural  law  givea  no  clear  goidanoe,  bat  also  to 
supply  the  force  necessary  for  practically  aecnring^  among 
im[wrfect  men,  the  observance  of  the  most  necessary  rolei 
of  mutual  behaviour.  A  further  force  is  supplied  hj  thi 
revealed  code  of  the  decalogue  and  the  gospel  combined, 
which  again  goes  beyond  natural  law  in  directing  the  way 
to  eternal  life.  We  have,  however,  to  distinguish  in  tlia 
case  of  ths  gospel  between  (1)  abaolnte  commaodi 
and  (2)  "  counsels, "  which  latter  recommend,  without  poo- 
tively  ordering,  the  monastic  life  of  poverty,  c^ibaqr,  and 
obedience^  as  the  beet  method  of  effectively  turning  ths 
will  from  earthly  to  heavenly  things,  finally,  to  exprsM 
the  mannw  in  which  the  moral  law  operates  in  the  mind, 
Thomas  uses  and  defines  the  specially  Ghristiaa  notion  ot 
oonscienoe,  distingoishing  the  "  synderesis  (owr^njcm) 
by  which  moral  principles  are  permanently  retained  from 
the  "  oonicientia  "  bj  which  they  ors  ap^iad  to  particdar 
cases. 

But  how  far  is  man  able  to  attain  either  natural  er 
Christian  perfection  I  This  is  the  part  of  Thomas's  lysttta 
in  which  Uie  oc^eaion  of  the  different  elements  compcang 
it  seems  weakest.  He  is  scarcely  aware  that  his  Anato- 
tdiani^  Christianity  inevitably  combinea  two  different 
dtfficultiea  in  dealing  with  this  queetion  :  first,  the  old 
pagan  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  position  that  will  b  a 
ration^  desire  alwajw  directed  towards  apparent  good  with 
tiia  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  avU  that  the  jmal 
view  of  morality  seems  to  require;  and,  secondly,  ths 
GhriaUan  di&enlty  of  hannoniaiAg  this  latter  notioa  with 
'  the  abstdute  dependenoe  on  divine  grace  which  the  rdigiou 
oenscionsness  affinr^  The  latter  difficulty  Thomas,  like 
many  of  his  predecessorsi  avoida  by  supposing  a  "  co-open- 
tion"  of  free-will  and  graces  bat  the  former  he  does  not 
folly  meet  It  is  against  this  part  of  his  doctrines  that 
the  most  important  mtioiam,  in  allies,  his  rival  J>n» 
Sootoa  (1366-1308)  waa  direoted.  Ha  urged  that  will 
conld  not  be  nally  free  if  it  were  bound  to  reasoa,  aa 
Thomas  (after  Aristotle)  conoeiTaa  it ;  a  realty  ino  cfacM 
must  be  perfectly  indetermin^  between  Taasaa  and 
unreason.   Scotus  consistently  msintained  that  the  divine 

b  the  "kiMa  muiUa."  m^OiiffilfSWA  br«U<^*« 
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will  is  similarly  iodependent  ot  reason,  and  that  the  diviDB 
ordeiiog  of  the  world  is  to  be  conceived  as  abeolat^/  arbi- 
trary,— a  point  on  which  he  was  followed  by  the  acute  in- 
tellect of  William  of  Occam  (d.  1347).  llis  doctrine  ie 
obviously  hoatilfl  to  all  reasoned  morality;  and  in  fact,  not- 
withstcnding  the  dialectical  ability  of  Scotua  and  Occam, 
the  work  of  Thomas  remained  indubitably  the  crowning 
reault  of  the  great  constructive  effort  of  medisval  philo- 
sophy. The  effort  was,  indeed,  foredoomed  to  fiulure, 
unce  it  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  framing  a  cohe- 
rent aystem  out  of  Uie  beterogeoeoos  data  famished 
by  Scripture,  the  father^  the  church,  and  "the  Fhilo- 
sopher" — eqnally  unquestioned,  if  not  equally  venerated, 
anthoritiefc  Whatever  philosophic  quality  is  to  be  found 
in  tlie  woric  of  Thomas  belongs  to  it  in  spite  of,  not 
in  coDiequenoe  pf,  its  method.  Still,  its  influence  haa 
Iwen  ^eat  and  long-enduriug,— in  the  Catholic  Church 
uimarily,  but  indirect  among  Froteetanta,  especially  in 
CTgland,  since  the  funoos  first  book  of  Hooker's  Ecden- 
a^iml  FUit]/  ia  to  a  great  extant  taksB  from  tba  Swnma 
Tkeologitt. 

in  cmisuoai  aBtignusm  to  the  erndite  labonra  and 
dialectical  oonfllctB  (rf  the  adioolmen,  yet  with  olose 
affinilj  to  the  oentralethioo-dieological  doctrine  which  they 
nad  out  (rf  or  into  Aristotle^  tiia  mystical  manner  of 
thon^t  conlanaed  to  maintain  itself  in  the  chnreh. 
Ailoaopbically  it  leant  apoa  yei>-riatoniam,  but  always 
Manding  the  Christian  olieinent  of  lore  with  the  ecstatic 
TidoQ  «  Fbtmas^  and  aometimea  ^ving  the  former  a 
dawded  predominance.  In  its  m«e  mweiata  form,  keeping 
n^i^  within  the  limits  of  aedeaiaatieal  OTOodo^,  this 
■mtwiam  is  represented  bjr  BonaTCntnm  and  Ooaon ; 
wuk  it  iQpeais  more  independent  and  daring  Oonatmo- 
tin  in  tSs  Gorman  EekbaidL  adTUMittg  in  soma  of  hia 
folknrsn  to  opan  bnadi  with  the  dmnb^  and  erai  to 
pimetieal  iamonfi^. 

la  the  brief  awonut  abora  given  ot  the  general  ettucal 
•9km  o<  Thonaa  Aqninaa  no  mention  haa  bean  made  ei 
dw  deCaOad  diKnBswn  irf  partindar  dntiesinolnded  in  the 
Smmma  STuoli^f  in  iriiicb,  few  tte  meal  par^  an  ezcel- 
knt  oombinaticn  of  moral  elevation  with  sobriety  el  j^dg- 
nsnt  is  shown,  thoogh  oo  certain  pointa  Jlhe  seholastio 
mry  pedantry  of  dafinitiori  and  distinction  is  unfavourable  to  due 
*°'  doliea<(y  of  treatment.  M  the  [»operly  philosopbio  interest 
of  sdiolasttdsm  &dad  in  the  14th  and  16th  centuiea,  the 
qoasirlegBl  treatment  of  morality  came  again  into  promi- 
Moee^  borrowing  a  good  deal  of  matter  from  Thomas  and 
other  echoolmen.  The  best  known  Summa  Cantum  Con- 
teitnttett  com[Hled  for  the  conduct  of  anrionlar  confession, 
belong  to  the  14th  and  16th  centuries.  As  the  chief  of 
tibese  we  may  mention  tho  AtUaana  {14th  century)  and 
the  A^fftlica  (lIHh  century)  by  two  Fiandscans^  Astesanos 
•ad  AngdiiB  de  Cbvasio  respectively.  It  was  inevitable 
ttatv  in  imoMtiim  as  this  casuistry  assnmed  the  character 
lit  m  eMi[uete  and  systematic  penal  jurisimidence,  its 
pncaae  detannin^on  of  the  limits  between  the  prohibited 
•nd  the  allowable,  with  all  doubtful  pmnts  doeely  scni- 
tiniaed  and  illustrated  by  fictitious  cases,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  moral  sensibilities  of  ordinary 
minda ;  while,  again,  the  more  industry  and  ingenuity 
were  spent  in  deducing  condusioos  from  the  diveree 
urthoritias  accepted  in  tho  ohnrdi,  the  greater  necessarily 
became  the  number  of  points  on  which  doctors  dis- 
agreed; and  the  central  authority  that  might  have 
lepreased  serious  divergences  was  wanting  in  tiia  period 
«(  Bonl  weafcnaas^  that  the  church  went  through,  be- 
♦wesB  the  death  of  Boniface  YIIL  and  the  amnter- 

*  TW  nfUal  of  tha  oonacU  of  CotutaaM  to  aeedaniB  Jua  Patlt'i 
r  of  MMMiutioB  Is  a  rtrfkln;  az«n^  of  this  wmIom,  .  QT. 
,  UL  CArMi  book  xUL  «. 


Reformation.  A  plain  man  perplexed  by  sudi  disagree* 
ments  might  naturally  hold  that  any  opinion  maiatained 
by  a  pious  and  orthodox  writer  must  be  a  tolerably  safe 
one  to  follow;  and  thus  weak  consciences  might  be  subtly 
tempted  to  seek  the  support  of  authority  for  some  desired 
relaxation  of  a  moral  rule.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  this  danger  assumed  formidable  proportions  until 
after  the  Beformation ;  when,  in  the  struggle  made  by  the 
Catholic  church  to  recover  its  hold  on  the  world,  the 
principle  of  authority  was,  aa  it  were,  forced  into  keen 
competition  with  that  of  private  judgment  for  the  guidance 
of  men's  consciences.  To  the  Jesuits,  the  foremost 
champions  in  this  struggle,  it  seemed  indispensable  that 
the  confessional  should  be  made  attractive ;  for  this  pur- 
pose ecclesiastico-moral  law  must  be  somehow  "  accommo* 
dated  "  to  worldly  needs ;  and  the  theory  of  "  Probabilism  " 
supplied  a  plausible  method  for  effecting  this  accommoda- 
tion. The  theory  proceeded  thus : — A  layman  could  not 
be  expected  to  examine  minutely  into  a  point  on  which 
the  learned  differed;  therefore  he  could  not  fairly  be 
blamed  for  following  any  opinion  that  rested  on  the 
authority  of  even  a  single  doctor ;  therefore  his  confessw 
must  be  authorixed  to  hold  him  gdltless  it  any  each  "pto- 
bable  "  opinion  could  be  produced  in  his  favour ;  nay,  it 
was  his  duty  to  suggest  such  an  opinion,  even  though 
opposed  to  hia  own,  if  it  would  relieve  the  omscienotf 
under  hia  eharga  from  a  deiHresring  borden.  Hie  resnlta 
to  which  this  Frobabilism,  applied  with  an  earnest  deaiie 
to  avoid  dangerous  rigour,  lad  in  the  17th  centni^wera 
revealed  to  the  world  in  the  immortal  XaffrM  JVovukmIm 
of  FaaoaL 

In  tracing  the  develq»ment  d  caaviBtiy  we  have  htm  ibm  b» 
carried  beyond  the  gnat  erisia  through  which  Western 
Christianity  passed  in  the  16th  eaotuy.  The  Befbnnation 
which  Luther  initiated  vuf  be  viewed  on  aav^  ndai^  "li.icT 
even  if  we  consider  only  its  ethical  prindplaa  and  elbrta,  t-biio^ 
apart  from  the  political  and  sodal  aims  and  tendenciaa  with 
whidi  it  was  connected  in  different  Enroj^ean  eonntriaa. 
It  muntained  the  nmplidty  of  Apoatohc  Christianity 
against  the  daborate  ;mtem  ot  a  oompt  hierarchy,  the 
teaching  ot  scripture  ume  sgainsfe  Ihe  commentanea  of 
the  fathers  and  the  traditiona  of  the  church,  the  right  ot 
private  judgment  against  the  dictation  of  ecclesiastical 
authori^,  the  individual  responsibility  of  every  human 
soul  before  God  in  opposition  to  the  papal  control  over 
purgatorial  punishments,  which  had  led  to  the  revolting 
degradation  of  venal  indulgencesi  Reviving  the  original 
antithesis  between  Christianity  and  JewUh  legalism,  it 
maintained  the  inwardness  of  faith  to  be  the  sole  way  to 
eternal  life,  in  contrast  to  the  outwardness  of  works  ; 
returning  to  Augustine,  and  expressing  bis  spirit  in  a  new 
formula,  to  resist  the  Keo-Felagianism  that  had  gradually 
developed  itself  within  the  apparent  Augustinianism  ot 
the  church,  it  maintained  the  total  corruption  of  human 
nature,  as  contrasted  w'th  that  "oongniity '  by  which, 
according  to  the  schoolmen,  divine  grace  was.  to  be  earned ; 
renewing  the  fervent  humility  of  St  Paul,  it  enforced  the 
universal  and  absolute  imperativeness  of  all  Christian 
duties,  and  the  inevitable  auworthiness  of  all  Christian 
obedience,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  that  "condign" 
merit  might  be  gained  by  "supererogatory"  conformity 
to  evangdical  "couDsds."  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
changes,  however  profoundly  important^  were,  ethically 
considered,  dther  negative  or  quite  general,  relating 
to  the  tone  and  attitude  -of  mind  in  which  all  duty 
should  be  done.  As  regards  all  positive  matter  of  duty  and 
virtue,  and  most  of  the  prohibitive  code  for  orijinary  men, 
the  tradition  of  Christian  teaching  was  carried  on  subetan- 
tially  unchanged  in  the  discourses  and  writings  of  the 
Reformed  churches.  Even  the  old  method  of  casuist^  wa». 
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msiotalDsd'  dniyig  the  16th  and  17th  eentories ;  though 
■criptuial  texts,  interpreted  and  supplemented  by  the  light 
of  natural  reason,  now  furnished  the  sole  principles  on 
vhich  cases  of  consGience  were  decided.  But  in  the  liTth 
century  the  interest  cf  this  quasi-legal  treatment  of 
morality  gradually  faded ;  and  the  ethical  studies  of  edu- 
cated minda  were  occupied  with  the  attempt,  renewed  after 
so  many  centuries,  to  find  an  independent  philosophical 
basis  for  the  moral  code.  The  renewal  of  this  attempt  was 
ooly  indirectly  due  to  the  Reformation ;  it  is  rather  to  be 
eouueoted  with  the  more  extreme  reaction  from  the 
medieval  religion  which  was  partly  caused  by,  partly 
expressed  in,  ^t  enthusiastic  study  of  the  remains  of  old 
pagan  culture  that  spread  from  Italy  over  Europe  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuriea.  To  this  "humauiam"  the 
Reformation  seemed  at  first  more  hostile  than  the  Roman 
hierarchy;  indeed,  the  extent  to  which  thie  latter, had 
allowed  itself  to  become  paganixed  by  the  Reoaissanoe 
was  one  «[  the  points  that  especially  roused  the  Reformers' 
indignation.  Kot  the  lew  important  ia  the  indirect 
atimaltu  g^ven  by  the  Refomuticta  towatda  the  develop- 
meat  of  a  moral  phtloeophy  iodependant  alike  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  aMomptions.  Bcholasticiam,  while  reviving 
|ibiloaophy  as  a  handmaid  to  theology,  had  metamorphosed 
ita  method  into  om  reaembling  that  of  ita  mistnaa :  thos 
iiiaflHing  the  ittutcent  int^ectual  aoUvi^  which,  it 
•timnlated  anil  exercised  by  the  donUe  bonda^  to  Aria- 
totle  and  to  the  dmrch.  when  the  Reformatum  ahock 
the  tradildcmal  anthoiity  in  one  department,  the  blow  was 
necessaiilj  felt  in  the  othar.  Not  twenty  years  after  Lather's 
defiance  of  die  the  startling  theus  *'thatall  that  At^ 
totle  ian^fe  was  false  "  was  prosperoualy  maintained  by  the 
youthful  Ramna  before  the  oniTeisi^  of  Fans ;  and  almost 
contempotaueonsfy  the  group  of  remarkable  thinkers  in 
Italy  who  heralded  the  dawn  of  modem  physical  acienoe — 
CardanuB,  Telesius,  F&tritios,  Campanella,  Bmno — began 
to  propound  their  on-Aristotelian  theories  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  physical  universe.  It  wn  to  be  foreseen  that 
a  similar  assertion  of  independence  would  make  itself  heard 
in  ethics  also ;  and,  indeed,  amid  the  clash  of  dogmatic 
convictions,  the  rariatiuns  and  aberrations  of  private  judg- 
ment, that  the  multiplying  divisions  of  Christendom 
exhibited  after  the  Reformation,  reflective  persons  would 
natoially  be  led  to  seek  for  an  ethical  metiiod  that  might 
claim  nniversal  acceptance  from  all  aects. 

IT.  MoDBBH,  ssPEOULLT  Ekgush,  Etoiob.— The  need 
of  such  independent  principles  was  most  strongly  felt  in 
the  region  of  man's  ci^  and  political  relations,  especially 
the  mutual  relations  of  communities.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  modem  ethical  controversy  was  commenced  in  the 
form  of  a  discussion  of  the  law  of  nature,  of  which  first 
Albericus  Qeutilis  (1S07-1611),  then  Hugo  Grotius  (1583 
-1645)  in  his  epoch-making  work  on  international  law, 
endeavoured  to  give  a  complete  theoretical  view.  Natural 
law,  according  to  Qrotius,  is  that  part  of  divine  law  which 
foUowa  from  the  essential  nature  of  man ;  it  ia  therefore  as 
nnalterable  even  by  God  himself  as  the  trutha  of  mathe- 
matics, although  it  may  be  overruled  in  any  particular  case 
by  express  revelation ;  hence  it  ia  cognisable  a  priori, 
from  the  abstract  consideration  of  human  nature,  though^ 
its  existence  may  also  be  known  a  potieriori  from  its 
universal  aeceptance  in  haman  societies.  The  conception, 
as  We  have  seen,  was  taken  from  the  later  Roman  jurists ; 
by  them,  however,  the  law  of  nature  was  hardly  conceived 
as  actually  having  a  substantive  existence  independent  of 
liositive  <^e8;  it  was  rather  somethiog  that  underlay 
existing  law,  and  was  to  be  looked  for  through  it,  though 


^  Ab  tha  oU«f  Bdb^  aMobU  w»  ma)  mnttlcni  Pwkliu,  H&ll,  Budar- 
ta%  M  tka  mora  cmbiant  Jaramj  Tsjlor,  Vkoaa  Dvetor  DvH- 


it  might  perhaps  be  'expected  ultimately  to  superaede  i^ 
wd  in  the  meanwhile  t'epresen'-^dd  an  ideal  standard,  by 
which  improvements  in  legislaiion  were  to  be  gnided. 
Hence  they  do  not  seem  to  have  1-amed,  except  in  poetics! 
or  mythical  imaginatioQ,  the  notion  of  a  state  of  naton 
in  which  hnman  beings  were  governed  by  the  law  cf 
natnre  alone.  But  as  soon  as  the  p rinciplra  of  tlui  cods 
were  contemplated  as  determining  iniemational  rights  end 
duties,  it  was  obvious  that  in  the  present  mutual  lelatictt 
of  independent  nations,  regarded  as  corporate  uniti,  ve 
have  an  actual  example  of  this  state  of  nature.  That  it 
waa  an  easy  step  to  suppose  definitely  that  in  |nehtatorie 
times  individuals  or  single  families  lived  similBrly  side  \sf 
side, — under  none  other  than  such  "natural"  lav  ss  those 
prohibiting  mutual  injury,  and  mutual  interferencs  Tilh 
each  other's  use  of  the  goods  of  the  earth  that  were  commoB 
to  all,  giving  parents  authority  over  their  children,  fanpos- 
ing  on  wives  a  tow  of  fidelity  to  their  husbands,  sod 
obliging  all  to  the  observance  Of  compacts  freely  eiitand 
into.  It  was  not,  of  course^  asnuned  that  these  lava  wan 
universally  obeyed;  indeed,  one  point  with  which  (^os 
is  especially  concenied  is  the  natual  li^t  <A.  joivats  wi^ 
ariaing  oat  tA  theTiolati(ni(tf  more  gnmsijrighli,  BdDa 
general  observance  was  involved  in  the  idea  of  ■  mtDnl 
law  as  a  "  dictate  of  right  reason  tmi^^^^g  tJie  ignHUDt 
or  dissgreemept  of  an  act  wiA.  man's  ntianal  ud  send 
natnre;*  and  we  maj  observe  that  it  was  espedil^ 
necDSiOTy  to  assume  such  a  general  obeemiioe  {n  us  em 
of  contracts ;  since  it  was  by  an  ezpeas  or  tacit  pact* 
that  the  right  of  property  (as  distinct  man  Ae  msceii^ 
to  nm-intuference  during  nae)  ww  held  to  have  ben 
institated;  and  only  \(j  a  similar  "fancbuneDtalpaet' 
could  men  be  bought  to  pasalogitimitetyfrcHntheiUtoof 
nature  to  that  of  an  organised  societjr. 

The  ideas  above  e^neaeed  were  not  peculiar  to  Grctia; 
in  particular  the  doctrine  of  the  "fnndameDtal  pect'H 
the  jural  basis  of  government  had  loo^  been  mstntas*^) 
especially  in  Englimd,  where  the  OMUtttntian  historietll; 
established  readUy  suggested  such  a  compact.  At  tii> 
same  time  the  repid  aud  remarkable  suceese  of  Grotisi'i 
treatise  would  bring  his  view  of  Natural  Bight  into  im- 
minence, and  would  suggest  to  penetrating  minds  nek 
qnestions  as — "  What  is  man's  ultimate  reason  tat  K^xyisg 
Aese  laws  t  Wherein  does  this  their  agreement  with  hi 
rational  and  social  natnre  exactly  consist  t  How  br,  and 
in  what  sense,  is  his  nature  really  social  t* 

It  was  the  answer  which  Hobbee  (158&-1679)  gtve  to  sii 
theae  fundamental  qnestions  that^supplied  the  staiting-poiat 
for  independent  ethical  philosophy  in  Bngl^TiH  "Rie  ntan 
of  this  answer  was  determined  of  the  psyehologicsl  viewi 
t»  which  Hobbes  had  been  led,  {fartly  nnder  the  inflaeace 
of  Bacon,'  pertly  perhaps  throng^  assocaation  wid  hit 
younger  contemporaiy  Qassendi,  who,  in  two  trsstisHi 
published  between  the  sppeerance  of  Bbbbss'j  Ik  Cim 
(1643)  and  that  of  the  Lniatkm  (ICfil),  endeavoared  u 
revive  intereatm  the  life  and  teaching  of  genius.  Hubbes's 
paycholt^  is  in  the  first  place  matcsialistio;  he  holds, 
that  is,  that  in  any  of  the  psychophysical  phenomma  d 
human  natnre  tite  reality  is  a  mattnial  i«Dee«  of  wbiiA  tiie 
mental  feeling  is  a  mere  appearance."  According  he 
regards  pleasnxe  as  essentiiJlj  motion  *'hdnog  vital 
action,"  and  pain  as  motion  "hindering*  it.  lime  ii  w 
logical  connexitm  between  this  theory  and  the  doc- 
trine that  appetite  or  desire  has  always  pleasare  (or  the 
absence  of  pain)  for  its  object;  still  •  materislH 

■  TUa  laftuoss  «u  Mt  amdaia  IB  tba  ragloa  ^sOta.  BSsosli 

briof  oatliaa  of  oionl  phlloaopbr  (tn  tba  AdmnemmU  ^tmnmii 
ia  tilRhlr  pregnant  and  anafeflttn ;  bat  tltf  oatllM  was  aavar  UW  % 
and  do«a  not  ■com  to  have  h»d  «SMt  la  ili^fflilslst  tba  «!»• 
aosut  oooraa  of  thoiiikt  In  '* 
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tmoSag  a  wpikm  «f  ptfebdog^.  Till  nainnllr  direct 
his  attention  to  tlie  impnuei  arising  oat  <ii  bodily  vant^ 
whoee  obrioos  eod  it  tihe  ptawmtioa  of  tbe  materiu 
o^aAiam;  and  tbii,  togeUier  vitha  i^iiloeophio  wish  to 
iiBi|dify,  maj  lead  him  to  the  oonclaaioQ  that  all  hnman 
impolaes  aro  nmilarly  seU-reganlin^  This,  at  any  late,  La 
Hobbee'a  cardinal  doctrine  In  in«al  peydu^t^,  ttiat  eaoh 
men's  appetites  or  deeiree  are'  natuulj  directed  either  to 
the  pteeerration  oi  his  life,  or  to  that  heightening  (tf  ft 
vhidi  IwfeeUee^eaBBre^  inclading  the  aTecrione  that  are 
ain^uly  directed  "fMmwaid"  pain.  Hobbee  does  not 
^•tingnielL  InetinotiTe  imm,  dwberate  pleaante-aeeking  ; 
and  M  oonAdentijr  readree  the  meet  appazentiy  vnaetfieh 
vnotioaa  Into  phasee  of  eeU-iegard.  he  finda  to  be 
grief  for  tlie  cuaouty  of  others,  arising  mm  ima^naticn 
of  ib»  nka  calamity  befalling  oneself;  what  we  admire 
irifli  acMning  dimntvestedneea  as  beaatifnl  (pufeAnm) 
ia  roally  ^'^easnra  in  pRanise;"  irhen  men  nre  not 
imnwcUalely  eooKng  present  ideunre,  they  denre' power 
as  a  meam  to  fntore  plessue^  and  thna  hare  a  oeriTa- 
tiva  delist  in  the  exerdee  of  power  that  prompts  to 
what  we  call  benerdent  action.  8inee»  then,  aU  the 
Tolontary  aetiaia  of  men  lend  to  thdr  own  pneerTatiw 
«€  ^eaanra,  it  cannot  be  reasonable  to  um  at  anything 
«Ise ;  in  Awt,  nainre  rather  than  reason  fixes  this  as  the 
end  ol  hnman  action,  to  which  it  is  reason's  function  to 
show  the  means.  Hence  if  tre  esk  why  it  is  reasonable 
for  individnal  to  obeerre  the  roles  of  eodal  behanoor 
that  aro  oommonly  called  monl,  the  answer  is  obvioos  that 
thia  is  onl^  indkectiy  reasonable^  as  a  means  to  his  owni 
praaerration  or  pleesnre.  It  ia  no^  howerer,  in  this, 
whidi  ie  onl^  the  old  Cynuaio  or  B^ienrean  answer,  that 
the  diatiDebTe  point  of  Hobbinn  liee ;  but  rather  in  the 
doctrine  that  area  this  indirect  reeacmaUenees  of  the  moet 
fudamantal  moral  mlea  ia  eiitirely  conditional  on  their 
general  obaerrance,  which  cannot  be  eecnied  without  the 
mtorfwition  of  goTemment  B.ff.,  it  is  not  reasonable  for 
■w  to  perform  my  share  of  a  contract,  nnlees  I  have  ado- 
qoata  roBstm  for  beUering  that  the  other  par^  wiU  pOTfom 
hie  ;  and  this  adequate  reason  I  cannot  hm,  except  in  a 
state  of  Bociety  in  which  he  will  be  pnnished  fw  non-per- 
formance, ^ns  the  ordinary  ralea  social  bdiavionr  are 
obIj  hypothetically  obligatory  in  any  aodety,  until  they 
are  actnalised  by  the  establiahment  of  a  strong  centrd 
•Qthority.  On  the  other  hand,  Hobbee  yields  to  no  one  in 
muntaining  the  paramount  importance  of  moral  legnlations. 
The  precepts  of  good  faith,  equity,  requital  of  benefits, 
forgiTeneis  of  wrong  so  far  as  security  allows,  the  prohibi- 
tioD  oi  contumely,  pride,  arrogance,  and  other  subordinate 
mlea, be  stfll  calls  "inunutableand  eternal  laws  of  nature,"— - 
mcMiing  that,  though  they  do  not  uncondiHooally  bind  us 
to  realize  them,  tl»y  alwsya  biud  to  a  desire  that  they 
should  be  reelized.  The  pre-aocial  state  of  man,  in  hi^ 
Tiev,  ia  also  fire-moral ;  but  it  is  therefore  ntteriy  miserabl& 
It  is  a  state  ut  which  erery  one  has  a  right  to  everything 
that  may  conduce  to  his  preserrstion bat  it  is  therefore 
clao  a  etftte  of  war  in  which  every  man's  head  is  agaimt 
hia  neighbour'B, — a  state  so  wretched  and  perilous  that  it 
is  the  first  dictate  ot  ntional  self-love  to  emerge  from  it 


>  Hs  ersa  ftetUke  Os  dMira  vlth  tiw  p'tttun,  ti^anutlj  ngaid- 
hm  a*  stir  flfHipetlt*  sad  that  of  tniOoa  as  tvo  parti  oftlisMins 
"aottrau"  , 

*  b  wfttt  of  Hobbw'a  iiBeeatpromiilnff  egobm,  ilim  la  a  notiflwAla 
aewepiaiy  iMtWMi  Ui  fhtotj  of  tha  ends  that  m«o  lutarallr  Mak 
asd  Ua  ataadard  for  datanoiniaf  thalz  natnial  rlthta.  TUa  latter  U 
iieT«r  Pleaania  rinpljr,  1«t  alwaya  PraHrratloit — tlwan^  ob  furtilflii 
h»  aBlargM  the  notion  of  "pieeeiiritoB"  Into  "pnMmtloL  of  Ufb  id 
aaaot  to  tMmar^of  It"  Bla  view  Mean  to  be  that  ia  a  otate  ot 
Mtaie  Maa«  BMB  flitht,  nb,  fco,  *  fbr  dalectaUoa  manlr"  or  *■  for 
(bxTi'  sad  ttat  heneo  all  nan  anwt  bs  allovad  aa  rbdii  to 

Tob,  k&,  "far  pnawrattao." 


into  sodal  peace  and  order.  Hence  Hobbei^s  Ideal  constitu- 
tion naturally  comee  to  be  as  unquestioned  and  nnlimited— 
though  not  neeeaaarily  monarchical — de^xitiam.  VHiatever 
the  government  dedaiea  tobe  just  or  nupiat  mnat  be  taken 
to  be  sc^  ainoe  to  dispute  its  diotatea  woidd  be  the  fint  stm 
towards  snar^,  tha  cna  paramount  peril  outweighing  u  . 
particular  defects  in  legislation  and  administratiw.  It  is 
perhape  easy  to  understand  how,  in  1661,  a  peaca-loring 
l^iilosopher,  weary  of  tiia  din  of  warring  sects,  should 
regard  tiie  daims  si  faidiTidual  consdenee  es  eesentially 
anarchical,  and  the  moet  threateoing  dangM  to  social  well- 
being;  but  however  strong  might  be  men's  yearning  for 
order,  a  view  of  eodal  dnty,  in  which  the  only  fixed 
pceitioDS  were  selfishness  everywhere  and  unlimited  power 
SMuewhere^  could  not  but  i^tpear  offandvely  paradoncaL 

However,  offNUive  or  nol^  there  was  an  originality,  a 
ftnoc^  an  ^parent  coherence  in  HobUsm  which  rendered  it 
nndfloiahly  unpreadve ;  in  bo^  wa  find  that  few  two  genera 
tions  lbs  offi»t8  to  constmet  moraU^  m  a  j^iilceophteal 
baab  take  mon  or  leas  die  form  ot  answers  to  Hobbee 
Fhun  an  ethical  point  of  idew  HobHsm  divides  iteeU 
natairalfy  into  two  parts,  whldi  are  combined  1^  HobbeA 
peculiar  political  doctrines  into  a  coherent  whole,  but  an  not 
otherwise  necessarily  connected.  Its  theoretical  basis  is 
the  p^dple  of  egoism,  tiiat  it  Is  natural  and  so  reason- 
able for  each  individual  to  dm  solely  at  hia  own  pt»* 
servation  or  pleeenre;  while,  for  practically  determining 
the  partienlan  of  du^  it  makes  morality  entirely  depen- 
dant on  poeitive  law  and  institution.  It  is  this  latter  part 
ot  wtpoti  oi  the  ayatem  which  ia  primarily  attacked  by  tha 
first  generation  of  writers  that  repKed  to  Hobbea.  This 
attack,  or  rather  tiie  counter^xpodtion  of  orthodox  doctrine 
is  conducted  on  different  methods  by  the  Cambridge 
moralists  and  by  Cumberland  respectivdy.  The  latter 
retains  the  legal  view  of  morality,  and  endeavours,  whila 
showing  the  actuality  of  the  laws  of  nature,  to  systematizo 
them  reducing  them  to  a  single  prindpla  The  former, 
regarding  molality  primarily  as  a  body  of  truth  rather  than 
a  code  of  mice,  insist  <hi  ita  absdnte  character  and  intoitiTe 
certainty. 

Cudworth  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  little  group  Tb*  ca» 
of  thinken  at  Cambridge  in  the  17th  century,  commonly 
known  aa  the  **  Cambridge  Flatonists,'*  who,  embracing  *»^^-^ 
what  th^  conodved  to  be  Flatonio  principles,  but  also  wuVik 
strongly  iufiuenced  by  the  new  thought  of  Descartes,  en- 
deavoured to  blend  rational  theology  with  religions  philo- 
Bophy.  In  his  treatise  on  EUmal  and  Immuiabtt  Morality 
(which  was  not  published  till  more  than  40  yean  after  hu 
death  in  1688),  his  main  aim  is  to  maintain  the  "esaeutial 
and  eternd  distinctions  of  good  and  evil "  as  independent  of 
mere  will,  whether  human  or  divine.  These  distinctions^ 
he  inaista,  have  an'objective  redity,  cognizable  by  reason  or 
intellect  as  much  as  any  pbydcd  fact ;  and  he  endeavoon 
to  refute  Hobbism — which  he  treats  aa  a  "novantique 
phOoeophy,"  a  mere  revival  of  the  relativism  of  Protagoras 
— the  following  argumetUum  ad  homintm.  He  argues 
that  Hobbee's  atomic  materialism  invdvea  the  conception  of 
an  objective  phyaical  world,  the  object  not  of  eeuse  that 
TBiies  from  man  to  man,  but  of  the  intellect  that  is  tha 
same  in  all ;  there  is  therefore  an  incoDsiBteucy  in  refusing 
to  admit  a  similar  exerdse  of  intellect  in  morals,  an  objeo- 
tive  world  of  daty,  which  the  r.jnd  hy  its  normal  activity 
cloarly  appreheuds  aa  such,  OudworUi,  in  the  work  above 
mentioned,  givee  no  systematic  expodtion  of  the  ethical 
principlee  which  he  holds  to  be  clearly  apprehended.  But 
we  may  supply  this  defidency  from  the  Xnehiridion  Zthicum 
of  Henry  More,  another  thinker  of  the  same  achooL  More 
givee  a  list  of  23  "  Kocmata  Moralla,"  the  truth  ol  which  ^on^ 
will,  he  says,  be  immediately  manifeat  Some  <tf  the^^ra- 
purely  ^jdiiic,— as  (fty.)  that  goods  differ  in  quali^  as 
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mil  aa  aaratkn,  ud  tlut  the  nperiorgood  U  olwaTs  to  be 
^nietnd,  and  rimikrly  the  leeser  erU ;  tliat  absence  of  a 
gina  amount  of  good  b  pceferable  to  tiie  preMnee  of  eqol- 
Yulant  eril ;  that  fatuo  good  or  evil  is  to  be  regarded  aa 
much  as  present^  if  eqoal^  certain,  and  nearly  as  much  if 
•7VJ  probable.  ObjeotioDa,  both  general  and  special,  might 
be  Diged  hj  a  Hobbiat  against  tbeee  modes  of  formulating 
maa's  natoral  pnramt  of  aelf-inteieat ;  but  the  aerioos 
contfoveny  between  Hobbism  and  modern  Flatoniam 
did  not  relate  to  snob  prindplea  as  these,  bat  to  others 
which  detnand.  from  the  individoal  a  (real  or  apparent) 
Mcrifice  for  hia  fellows.  Snch  are  the  evangelical  principle 
of  "doing  as  jon  would  be  done  by;"  ue  principle  of 
joatico,  or  "  giving  erery  man  his  own,  and  letting  him  enjoy 
It  without  interference ; "  and  especially  what  More  states 
u  the  absti^  formula  of  benevolence,  that  "if  it  be  good 
that  one  man  ihoold  be  anpplied  with  the  means  living 
well  and  happily,  it  is  mathematically  certain  that  it  is 
doubly  good  that  two  should  be  so  supplied,  and  so  on." 
If  we  ask  what  motive  any  indiTidual  to  conform  to 
these  social  principles  when  they  conflict  wiUi  bla  natural 
desires,  Cudworth  gives  no  ezpUcit  reply,  and  the  answer 
«f  More  is  hardly  dear.  On  the  one  hand  he  maintains 
that  Uiese  princtplea  express  an  abeolnte  good ;  which  is  to 
be  called  intellectual  because  its  essence  and  truth  are 
defined  and  apprehended  by  the  intellect.  We  might  infer 
from  this  that  the  intellect,  so  judging,  is  itself  the  proper 
aind  complete  determinant  of  the  will,  and  that  man,  as  a 
rational  being,  ought  to  aim  at  the  realization  of  absolute 
good  for  ita  own  sake.-  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  More's 
Ttew.  He  explains  that  though  absolute  good  is  dis- 
cerned by  &6  intellect,  the  "  sweetness  and  flavour "  of  it 
ia  apprehended,  not  by  the  intellect  proper,  but  by  what  he 
calls  a  "  boniform  faculty ; "  and  it  ia  in  thia  sweatDess  and 
flarour  that  the  motive  to  virtuous  conduct  lies ;  ethics  is 
the  "  art  of  living  well  and  happily,"  and  true  happiness 
Ilea  in  "the  pleasure  which  the  soul  derives  from  the  sense 
of  virtue."  In  short,  Flatonism,  in  More's  mind,  has  been 
•0  far  modernized  that  it  turns  out  as  hedonistic  as  Hob- 
Idan;  the  diffaraioe  between  the  two  lies  merely  in  the 
dwea  <tf  nfiMDunt  cf  the  ^eania  that  ia  taken  aa 
nltmiate  end. 

It  ii  to  be  obserred  that  thoogh  More  lays  down  the 
kbattaet  principle  of  re^rding  one's  neighbour's  good  aa 
much  aa  one'a  own  with  the  fnU  breadth  with  which 
CSiristiani^  iaonlcataB  yet  when  he  afterwarda  o»nea  to 
diaoasi  and  elaaaify  virtnea  h«  ia  too  much  under  the 
inflnance  of  Flatonie-AiiatoteUaa  thought  to  give  a  diatinct 
place  to  banendence,  except  ondertheddfonn'of  Hbendity. 
In  this  respect  hia  system  preaanta  a  atriking  oontraat  to 
Cumberland^  whoae  tnatiM  l>t  Leffibua  yatvra  (1673), 
thongh  written  Hke  Mora's  in  Latin,  is  yet  in  its  etiiical 
Canker-  Butter  thoroughly  modem.  Combwland  is  a  thinker  b^h 
iud-  original  and  oomprehendva,  who  faaa  f  nmiahsd  material  to 
more  than  one  betterJaiown  moralist ;  hut  hia  aeadamio 
jvolizity  and  diacaimveness,  hia  aeadamio  language^  and 
a  want  of  clearness  of  view  in  apite  of  an  daboiate  display 
of  exact  and  complete  demonstration,  have  dotmied  his  work 
to  oblivion.  At  any  rate  he  is  noteworthy  as  having  been 
the  first  to  lay  down  that  "regard  for  the  common  good  of 
all  *  is  the  supreme  rule  of  morality  or  Law  of  Nature,  to 
which  all  other  roles  and  virtues  are  strictly  aubordiuatek 
So  far  he  may  be  &irly  called  the  precursor  of  modem 
vtilitarianism.  It  ia,  however,  important  to  notice  that  in 
Ikia  "good  "  is  inducted  not  merdy  happiness  bat  "perfec- 
tion ;  and  he  does  not  even  define  perfection  ao  aa  to 
exclude  from  it  the  notion  of  moral  perfection  or  virtue, 
and  save  bis  theory  from  an  obvious  logical  clrd^  A 
notion  BO  vague  oonld  not  possibly  be  used  for  detanniniog 
the  aabordinata  rules  of  morality  with  any  preciaon;  but 


in  -faet  Cumberland  does  not  attempt  this;  hisiuprema  | 
prindple  i«  not  designed  to  rectify,  but  merdy  to  n^fiort 
and  aystematiae,  c<anmon  ounality.  TioM  tnnci^  as  wu 
Bud,  ia  ooncdved  aa  atnctly  a  law,  and  therefoie  lafemd  | 
to  a  lawgiver,  God,  and  provided  with  a  saoctiai  ia  the 
effecta  of  ita  obaervance  or  vidation  on  the  agenf i  htpjd-  j 
nesa.  That  the  divine  will  ia  expressed  by  the  propontioD 
"  that  all  rationale  should  um  at  the  common  good  d  an," 
Cumberland,  "  not  being  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  inute 
ideas,"  tries  to  prove  by  a  long  inductive  examination  of 
the  evideneea  of  man's  essential  sociality  exhibited  ia  bii 
physical  and  mental  constitution.  His  aecount  of  the 
sanction,  again,  is  suffidently  compreheudTe,  iacladin; 
both  the  internal  and  the  external  rewards  of  virtne  snd 
punishments  of  vice ;  and  he,  like  later  ntilitaiiaos,  ezplsiai 
moral  obligation  to  lie  in  the  force  exercised  on  the  wiS  bj 
these  sanctions ;  but  aa  to  the  precise  manner  in  whicli 
individual  is  implicated  with  universal  good)  and  iiie 
operation  of  either  or  both  in  determining  Tuttioi^  hii  Tin 
seems  dther  indistinct  or  inconsistent 

The  deamesB  which  we  seek  in  vain  from  CnmbetlaDd 
is  foand  to  the  fullest  extent  in  a  more  famous  wtitei, 
whose  JF«My  on  <A«  ffvma»  Underttanding  (1690)  wv  Ldi 
already  planned  when  Cumberland's  treatise  appeared 
And  yet  Locke'a  ethical  opinions  have  been  vid^  Bus- 
understood  ;  since  from  a  confusion  between  *'  innate  ideas ' 
and  "  intuitions,"  which  has  been  common  in  recent  ethical 
discussion,  it  haa  been  sui^)oeed  that  the  founder  of  Eagliik 
empiricism  must  necessarily  have  been  hostile  to  "inttii- 
tional"  ethicB.  He  truth  ia  tha^  while  Locke  agma 
entirely  with  Hobbes  as  to  the  egoistic  basis  of  rational 
conduct,  and  the  interpretation  of  *'good  "  and  "evil'ai 
"  pleasure "  and  "  pain,"  or  that  which  is  productive  d 
pleasure  aud  pain,  he  yet  agrees  entirdy  with  Hobbti'i 
opponents  in  holding  etnical  rules  to  be  actually  obligatory 
independently  of  political  society,  and  capable  of  bMOK 
adentifically  constructed  on  principles  intuitivdy  known. 
This  morality  he  concdvee  as  the  law  of  God,  twtS^} 
distingnishing  it,  not  only  from  civil  law,  bat  from  the  law 
of  opioion  or  reputation,  the  Tarying  moral  atandard  bj 
whidi  men  actaally  distribute  praise  and  blame ;  as  being 
divine  it  is  necessarily  sanctioned  by  adeqaate  rewards  w 
punishments.  He  does  not,  indeed,  speak  of  the-adcDtiie 
construction  of  this  code  as  having  been  actoally  effectsd, 
bat  he  affirms  its  ponibility  in  language  renkarkably  strwig 
and  deddTe.  "  The  idea,"  he  says,  "  of  a  Supreme  Beiiifi. 
infinite  in  power,  gopdnfiaa,  and  wisdom,  whose  woAinan- 
ship  we  are,  and  upon  whom  we  depend,  and  the  idea  of 
oandvea,  as  understanding  rational  bdngi^  bdog  sndi 
are  dear  In  us,  would,  I  suppose,  if  duly  considered  and 
pursued,  afford  audi  foundaticoia  of  our  duty  and  rdes  of 
action,  as  might  place  morality  among  the  sciences  cspabk 
of  demonstration,  wherdn,  I  doubt  not,  bat  from  Befi-evi- 
dent  propodtions,  by  neoeaaary  conseqaences  aa  inuntea 
tible  aa  tiioee  in  mathematics  the  measures  of  right  ana 
WTcmg  might  be  made  ont*  Aa  Locke  cannot  consiBtMitl; 
mean  by  Qod'a  "  goodness  *  anything  bat  the  dispositiai  to 
give  pleasant  it  would  aeem  tiut  t£e  supreme  rule  lu> 
system,  aa  of  Cumberland's,  must  prescribe  univewu 
beneTolence ;  though  the  only  instances  which  he  givea  of 
intnitive  moral  truths  are  the  purdy  formal  propon^nSi 
"No  government  allows  i^baolnte  liberty,"  and  "when 
there  ia  no  property  (here  is  no  iigustioe. 

We  might  give^  as  a  fair  illaatraticai  of  Lock^s  geneni 
conception  of  ethics,  a  system  which  is  freqaentiy  repre- 
seated  as  diametrically  oppoaed  to  Lockism;  naffluj.cw 
that  expounded  in  Oark^a  Boyle  lectures  on  the  Bwtg 
and  Attnbutet  <f  fUti/l?^)-  it  ia  tree  that  L«ie 
ia  not  particolorly  concerned  with  tha^  ethiefr4hM>k» 
gical  propodtim  which  Clarke  is  mc::t  saxioas  ^ 
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maintaUf  —  that  th<^  fandamental  rules  of  morality 
an  iudepeodeut  of  arbitraiy  will,  whether  divine  or 
hnmao.  Bnt  in  hii  general  riev  of  ethical  prtnciplea  as 
being,  Uke  mathematical  principles,  essentially  truths  of 
telatioa,  Clarke  is  quite  in  accordance  with  hocko ;  while  of 
the  four  fundamental  nileathat  he  expounds,  Fietj,  Equity, 
BeneToleDce,and  Sobriety(which  iucludes  self-preservation), 
the  first  is  obtained,  j  nst  as  Locke  suggests,  by  "  comparing 
the  idea  "  of  man  with  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  good  and 
wise  being  on  whom  he  depends ;  and  the  second  and  third 
ace  axiocbs  self-evident  on  the  consideration  of  the  equality 
or  dmilarity  of  homan  individuals  as  such.  The  second 
axiom  of  equity — that  "  whatever  I  judge  reasonable  or 
noreasoaable  for  another  to  do  for  me,  that  by  the 
tame  I  declare  reasooable  or  imieasooable  that  I  in  the 
like  case  ahoold  do  for  him,"  is  merely  a  formal  statement 
of  the  gt^Q  role  of  the  goepeL^  We  may  obserre 
tha^  in  stating  the  prindpla  of  benevolence,  "  since  the 
graaier  good  is  always  moat  fit  ami  reasonable  to  be  done, 
unry  rational  cnatore  oaght  to  do  oU  the  good  it  can 
to  iti  feUow-ereatanB^"  Oarke  aTowedly  foUowa  Camber- 
land,  from  whom  he  qnotea  the  farther  sentence  that 
"  oniTenal  love  and  beneT<dflnce  ia  as  plainly  the  most 
direct  certain,  and  cffeetnal  -meana  to  this  f^>od '  aa  the 
flowing  of  a  point  ia  to  prodnce  a  line."  The  qnota- 
tion  iDsy  remind  na  that  the  analogy  between  etliica 
and  madiematiGa  onj^t  to  ba  traced  farther  back  than 
Locke;  in  fact»  it  resulta  fsom  the  infiuenoe  ezerciaed 
hf  Carteaianiam  over  Engliah  thooght  generally,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  I7th  eentoiy.  It  mnat  be  allowed  that 
C3arke  ia  milled  by  the  analogy  to  use  general  ethical  terms 
("fitneaa,"  "  agreement"  of  things  &c),  which  overlook 
ihe  aaaential  disdnction  between  what  ia  uid  what  ought  to 
be ;  and  even  in  one  or  two  expreasionB  to  overleap  this 
diannction  otbraTagantl^,  as  («.jr.}  in  saying  that  the  man 
who  "  wilfally  acts  contrary  to  justice  willa  things  to  be 
what  they  an  not  and  cannot  be.'  What  he  really  means 
is  less  paradoxically  atated  in  the  general  proposition  that 
**  originally  and  in  reality  it  is  natural  and  (morally  speak- 
ing) necessary  that  the  will  should  be  determined  in  every 
action  by  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  the  right  of  the  case, 
aa.it  ia  natural  and  (absolutely  speaking)  neceB,-<ary  that  the 
nnderstanding  should  submit  to  a  demonstrated  truth." 
Hare  no  doubt  Clarke  is  opposed  to  Locke ;  and  even  goes 
beyond  the  Platonists  in  affirming  the  immediata  abso- 
lute determination  of  will  by  reason.  But  thoueh  it  is  an 
eeeential  point  in  Clarke's  view  that  what  is  rignt  is  to  be 
done  as  such,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  pleasure  or 
pun,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  ia  not  prepared  to 
^^y  this  doctrine  in  its  nnqnalified  totm  to  such  a  orature 
as  man,  who  feela  aa  well  as  reasons.  At  least  when 
he  comes  to  argue  die  preferabilit^  of  virtue  to  vice  in  refer- 
Mice  to  actual  human  choice,  he  does  not  make  more  than 
the  very  moderate  claim  that  "  virtue  deserves  to  be  chcspa 
for  its  own  sake,  and  vice  to  be  avoided,  though  a  man  wu 
sure  for  his  own  particular  neither  to  gain  nor  lose  anything 
by  the  practice  of  either."  He  fully  admits  that  the  ques- 
tion is  altered  when  vice  is  attended  by  pleasure  and  profit 
to  the  vicious  man,  virtue  by  loss  and  c^amlty ;  and  even 
tlttt  it. is  "  not  truly  reaaonablo  that  men  by  adhering  to 
virtoe  should  part  with  their  lives^  if  thereby  they  deprived 
themselves  of  all  possibility  of  receiving  ai^  advantage 
from  their  adherence.** 

The  truth  is  that  the  impressive  earnestness  with  which 
Clarke  enforces  the  doctrine  of  rational  morality  only  ren- 
ders mora  manifest  the  difficulty  of  establishing  ethics  on  an 
independent' philosophical  baau;  so  long  at  least  as  the 


^  Bran  Hobbas  Moepti  the  goUeD  rale  la  fts  nagatin  application 
(**Xlo  aof  onto  othot,^  Jk.)  m  nmmaritiDK  Us  "  lav  of  n&tuis." 
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psychological  egoism  of  Hobbea  u  not  definitely  as- 
sailed and  overthrowa  Until  this  Is  done,  the  ntmoat 
demonstration  of  the  abstract  reaaonableneea  of  social 
duty  only  leavea  us  with  an  irreconcilable  antagonism 
between  the  view  of  abstract  reason  and  the  self-love  which 
is  allowed  to  be  the  root  of  man's  aj^tetitive  nature.  Let 
as  grant  that  there  is  as  much  intellectual  absurdity  in 
acting  unjustly  as  in  denying  that  two  and  two  make 
four ;  Btil^  if  a  man  has  to  choose  between  abanrdity  and 
unhappinesa,  he  will  naturally  prefer  the  former;  and 
Clarke  cannot  maint^tin  that  such  preference  is  imtionaL' 
It  remains  to  adopt  another  line  of  reasoning ;  instead 
of  presenting  the  principle  of  social  duty  aa  abstract  reason, 
liable  to  conllict  to  any  extent  with  natural  self-lov^  we 
may  try  to  exhibit  the  naturalness  of  man'a  social  affisctiou^ 
and  demonstrate  a  normal  harmony  between  these  and  Ina 
self-regarding  impulses.  This  is  the  line  ci  thought  whidi 
Sliaftesbury  (1671-1713)  may  be  said  to  Lave  initiatel  shsrt« 
Kot,  of  couzae,  tliat  he  is  onffjuA  in  inatating  on  tiie  actial  tory. 
fact  of  natoral  affections  binding  men  to  their  fellowa ; 
Cumberland,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  writeiB,  hod  dwelt 
on  thia  atsome  length.  But  no  moraHat  before Shafteabni^ 
h&d  made  this  the  cardinal  point  in  his  ^atem ;  no  one 
had  undertaken  to  distinguish  dearly,  by  careful  analysis 
of  experience,  the  disinterested  and  self-regarding  elementa 
of  our- appetitive  nature,  or  to  prove  inductively  their  per* 
feet  Wmony.  He  begins  by  attoi^g  the  egoistic  inter- 
pretation a  good  which  Hbbbes  had  put  forward,  and 
wUch,  as  we  have  seen,  vaa  not  neeeasaiily  excluded  hf 
the  doctrine  of  moral  intuitions.  This  interpretation,  he 
aaya,  would  be  only  tme  if  we  considered  men  aa  a  wholly 
unrelated  individual.  Sudi  a  being  we  might  doabtlc3!i 
call  "  good,"  if  his  imptdsea  and  dbposiUona  were 
harmonized  and  adapted  to  the  attunment  of  his  cnm 
felicity.  But  man  we  must  and  do  consider  in  relation  to 
a  larger  system  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  and  so  we  only 
ctdl  him  "good"  when  his  impulses  and  dispoutlons  are  bo 
graduated  and  bahuiced  aa  to  tend  towards  tiie  good  of  thia 
whoUb  And  observe,  he  addj^  we  do  not  attribute  ^ocd- 
neaa  to  him  merely  because  hi9  outward  acta  have  this 
tendency ;  the  worst  of  men  may  ba  chained  from  harm,  and 
lashed  into  usefnlnesa  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  When 
we  apeak  of  a  man  .as  "  morally  "  good,  we  mean  that  his 
dispositions  or  affections  are  such  as  tend  of  themselves  to 
promote  the  goodcr  happiness  of  human  society.  Eobbee's 
moral  man,  who,  if  let  loose  from  governmental  conatr&int, 
would  straightway  spread  ruin  amoug  his  fellows,  is  not 
what  we  commonly  agree  to  call  such.  Horal  goodnes% 
then,  involves  disinterested  affections,  whose  direct  object 
is  the  good  of  otiiea  ;  but  Shaftesbury  does  not  moan  (ss 
he  has  been  misunderstood  to  mean)  thet  only  such  bene- 
volent social  impulaee  are  good,  and  thet  these  are  alwaya 
good.  On  the  contrary,  he  ia  careful  to  point  out:,  first, 
that  immoderate  social  affections  defeat  themselves,  miss 
their  proper  end,  and  are  therefore  bad ;  secondly,  that  as 
an  individual's  good  is  part  of  the  good  of  the  whole  "  self- 
offoctions"  existing  in  a  duly  limited  degree  are  morally 
good.  The  moral  ideal,  in  short,  consists  in  due  com- 
bination of  both  sorts  of  "  affections, "  tendency  to 
proraote  general  good  being  taken  as  the  criterion  of 
the  right  mixture  or  balance.  This  being  established,  the 
main  Aim  of  Shaftesbury's  argument  ia  to  prove  that  the 
same  balance  and  blending  of  private  and  social  affections, 
which  tends  naturally  to  public  good,  is  alno  conducivs  to 
the  happinees  of  the  individual  in  whom  it  exists.  T&L.ng 
the  d^erent  impulses  in  detail,  he  first  shows  bow  the 


>  It  ibonld  1M  .otwemd  thft,  whil*  ClsrlM  b  j^snlj  «ul(r4  to 
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indirichul^  hapj^Ms  is  ^nnnoled  by  darelopiog  and 
•nerdung  hi* 'social  affeotiona,  msntal  pleasares  being 
tupmat  to  bodily,  and  the  pleasares  of  benevolence  the 
liuisafc  of  tlL  In  discussing  this  he  distinguishes,  with 
vell-«^ldied  subtlety,  betwera  the  pleasniableness  of  the 
bsneTolent  emotions  themselves,  the  sympathetio  eiijoy- 
ment  of  the  happiness  of  others,  and  the  pleasure  arising 
from  a  consciousness  of  their  love  and  esteem.  He  then 
exhibits  the  unbappiness  that  results  from  any  excess  of 
tiie  self-regsrdicg  impulses,  bodily  appetite,  desire  of 
wrallii,  emolatioD,  resentment,  eren  lore  of  life  itself;  and 
«nds  ij  dwaUiog  on  the  intrinuo  painfolnesB  of  all 
maleroleDce. 

One  more  special  impulse  remains  to  be  noticed.  We 
hacn  Been  that  goodness  of  character  consista  in  a  Ctttain 
balance  and  harmony  of  self -regarding  and  social  affections. 
Bat  virtue^  in  Shaftesbury's  view,  is  something  more ;  it 
implies  a  recognition  of  moral  goodness  and  immediate 
preference  of  it  for  its  own  sake.  This  immediate  pleasure 
that  we  take  in  goodneu  (and  displeasure  in  its  opposite) 
is  dae  to  a  susceptibility  which  he  caUs  the  *'  reflex  "  or 
**  moral "  sense,  end  compares  wIUi  our  susceptibility  to 
beauty  and  deformity  in  external  things ;  it  f  urnishea  both 
an  additional  direct  impalse  to  good  conduct^  and  an 
additional  gratification  to  be  taken  into  acconnt  ia  the 
reckoning  which  proves  the  coinddence  of  virtae  and 
happiness.  This  doctrine  of  the  moral  sense  is  sometimes 
represented  as  Shaftesbmy's  cardinal  tenet ;  bat  thou^ 
eharacteristio  and  im^rtant,  it  is  not  really  necessary  to 
his  main  argument ;  it  is  the  crown  atiier  thu  the  key- 
stone of  his  ethical  structure. 

}  The  appearance  of  Shaftesbury's  CharaderMca  (1T13) 
marks  a  tumiag-point  in  the  history  of  English  ethical 
thought  With  the  generation  of  moralists  ^at  followed 
the  conaideradon  of  abstract  rational  principles  ftdU  into  the 
background,  and  its  place  ia  taken  by  introspective  study 
of  the  human  miad,  observation  of  the  play  ^  the  various 
impnlses  and  sentiments.  Thb  empirical  psychology  had 
not  indeed  been  neglected  by  previous  writers.  More, 
among  othen^  had  imitated  Descartes  in  a  discussion  of  the 
passioas,  and  Locke's  essay  had  g^ven  a  still  stronger 
impalse  in  the  sune  direction ;  etill,  Shaftesbury  is  the  first 
moralist  who  distioctly  takes  psychological  experience  as  the 
basis  ethica  His  snggeations  were  developed  by 
Hutdtesott  into  one  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  of  mord 
philosophy  which  we  possess ;  throngh  Hntehesoii,  if  not 
directly,  they  influenced  Hume's  speculations,  and  are  thus 
connected  with  later  utilitarianism ;  while  again,  the 
labstance  of  Shaftesbury's  main  argument  was  adopted  by 
Batier,  though  it  could  not  pass  the  scrutiny  of  that 
powerful  and  cautious  intellect  without  receiviog  important 
modi£cations  and  additions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical 
optimlsQi  of  Shaftesbury,  ccnnected  as  it  was  with  a 
nature  I  theology  that  implied  the  Christian  scheme  to  be 
flupBrfl'ji>i;B,  challenged  attack  equally  from  orthodox  divines 
HniMv  and  from  infldel  pessinusta.  Of  these  latter  Mandeville, 
the  author  of  The  S'alblt  of  the  Beet,  or  Private  Fices  Public 
Benefits  (1724),  was  a  conspicuous  if  not  a  typical  Bpecimen. 
He  can  hardiy  be  called  a  "  moralist ; "  and  though  it  is 
impossible  to  (i&ny  him  a  considerable  sharo  of  philosophical 
penetration,  h^  anti-moral  paradoxes  have  not  even 
apparent  coherence.  He  is  convinced  that  virtue  (where  it 
is  more  than  a  toxitv  pretence)  is  purely  artificial;  but  not 
quite  certain  whether  it  is  a  useless  trammel  of  appetites 
and  passions  that  ara  advantageous  to  socie^,  or  a 
^device  creditable  to  the  politicians  who  introduced  it  by 
playing  upon  the  "  pride  and  vanity  *  of  the  "  silly 
creature  man."  The  viev,  however,  to  which  he  gave 
eccentric  ezpressioo,  tl>st  moral  regulation  is  something 
alien  to  the  natural  muii,  oLd  iii>^<osedon  hitg  from  without. 


seems  to  have  been  vaiy  eanent  in  the  poUte  aodaty  U  nla 
time,  as  we  learn  boUi  from  Berkeuys  AkyAnm  and 
from  Bntlei'a  mwe  famous  sermona. 

The  view  of  human  nature  *  agunst  irliA  Butler  bsM 
preached  was  not  exactly  Mandeville'a,  nor  waa  it  pro^ariy 
to  be  called  Hobbist,  although  Butler  feiriy  treats  it  as 
having  a  philosophical  basis  in  Hobbes*B  psychology.  It 
was,  so  to  say,  Hobbism  tumsd  inside  out, — rendered  lieec- 
tiooB  and  anarchical  instead  of  constructive  Hobbes  had 
said  '*  the  natoral  sbato  of  man  is  non-moral,  unregolated ; 
moral  rules  are  means  to  the  end  of  peace,  which  is  a 
means  to  the  end  of  self-preservation.''  On  this  yim 
morsh'ty,  so  far  as  Hobbes  deals  with  it,  though  convea- 
tiooal  and  dependent  for  its  actuality  on  the  social  com- 
pact which  establishes  government,  ia  actually  bindieg  on 
man  as  a  reasonable  being.  But  the  quasi-theistic  assumiK 
tioD  that  what  is  natnral  must  be  reasonable  semained  in 
the  minds  of  Hobbes's  most  docile  readers ;  and  in  com- 
bination with  his  new  thesis  that  unrestrained  egoism  ii 
natural,  tended  to  produce  results  which,  though  not  psF 
haps  practically  subversive  of  peace,  were  at  any  rate 
dangerous  to  social  well-bein^  To  meet  this  view  Bntkr 
does  not  content  himself,  as  he  is  sometimes  careleesl^aop- 
posed  to  do,  with  simply  insisting  on  the  natural  claim  to 
authority  of  the  conscience  which  his  opponent  repudiated 
as  artificial ;  he  also  uses  a  more  subtle  and  effective 
argument  ad  hominem.  He  first  follows  Shaftesbury  in  ax* 
hibiting  the  social  affections  as  no  less  natural  than  the 
appetites  and  desires  which  tend  more  directly  to  eelf-pr^ 
servarion ;  then  going  further  and  revivbg  the  Stoic  view 
of  the  prima  naturce,  the  first  objecta  of  natural  aj^wtitei^ 
be  argues  that  pleasure  is  not  the  primary  aim  even  of  the 
impu^  which  Shaftesbury  allowed  to  be  "self -affections;* 
but  rather  a  result  which  follows  upon  thdr  attuning  their 
natural  ends.  Thus  the  object  (e.ff.)  d  hunger  is  not  the 
pleasure  of  eating  but  food ;  hunger  is,  therefore,  strlcUy 
speaking,  no  more  "interested"  thui  benevolence;  grantmg 
that  the  pleasures  of  ihe  table  are  an  impcnrtant  element  in  the 
happiness  at  which  self-love  aims,  the  same  may  certainly 
be  said  for  the  pleasures  of  love  and  sympathy.  Fnrthsr, 
so  far  from  bodily  appetites  (or  other  particolar  desirss) 
being  forms  of  self-lovey  then  ia  no  one  of  them  widA 
under  certain  drcumstancea  may  not  come  into  omfliel 
with  it  Indeed,  it  is  common  enough  fot  men  to  aaerifie* 
to  passion  what  they  know  to  be  their  true  interasti ;  at  At 
same  time  we  do  not  consider  such  conduct  "natntd  '  ii 
man  aa  a  ntional  being ;  xn  rather  r^ard  it  as  natanl 
for  him  to  govern  his  transient  impulsea  Thus  the  uotion 
of  natural  unregulated  egoism  tarns  out  to  be  a  psychologi- 
cal chimsia;  for  (1)  man's  primary  impulses  cannot  be 
sweepingly  called  egoistic  in  any  sense,  since  the  ohjects  d 
all  are  mket  than  Us  own  happiness,  and  the  tendsndss  of 
some  are  as  obviously  social  in  the  first  instanoe  as  those 
of  oUien  are  self-reguding ;  and  (8)  a  man  oannot  be  eon- 
sistently  cgoiatio  without  b^ng  continually  adf-ngalatim 
Indeed,  we  may  say  that  an  egoist  must  be  doubfy  sslf* 
regolstive,  since  rational  self-love  ou^t  to  restrain  not 
only  other  impulses,  bat  itself  also ;  fta  as  hapioMH  Is 
mads  up  of  feelings  that  result  from  the  satisiadion  of 
impulses  other  than  self-love,  any  over-development  of 
latter,  enfeebling  these  other  impulses,  must  proportionslly 
diminish  the  happiness  at  which  self-love  aims.  If,  then, 
it  be  admitted  that  human  impulses  are  naturally  undsr 
government,  the  natnral  claim  of  consdence  or  th3  monl 
faculty  to  be  the  supreme  governor  will  be  hardly  demed. 

But  has  not  self-love  also,  hj  Bntler^s  own  aecoimlf  a 
similar  authority,  which  may  come  into  conflict  wiUi  tfaatd 
conscience  t  Butler  fully  admits  this,  and,  in  fact,  groonda 
on  it  an  important  criticism  of  SluuFtesbniy.  We  have  asea 
that  in  the  letter's  system  the  "monl  auisa^  is  not  al»»: 
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iatalj  reqninA,  or  ftt  Wt  U  oulj  ntetmrf  u  ft  niUtitDte 
ior  Mligbtoned  wlf-ngard ;  unca  if  tlie  urmoaj  betveeo 
pradBKce  and  Tiitne^  aeU-ngar^g  and  aodal  impnlMB,  ii 
«oiiiiilata^  men  aalfintnait  will  prompt  a  doljr  eoughtened 
nund  to  maiptain  predady  that  **  bohuiea^  of  aflaetiona  in 
which  goodoMB  coDBatu  Bat  to  Bntlec'a  mora  caatiooa 
mind  th«  uw^plotouai  of  thia  haimony  ^  not  aaem  loffi- 
csentlj  damonstnhla  to  ba  tahsn  aa  »  hnna  at  mtnal  tmiak- 
in^  ;  ho  haa  at  leaat  to  omtampkto  the  poasilalthr  of  m  mtn 
bang  eoBvinced  di6<^>posite;  and  ha  ugoaa  that 
«•  Tcgard  emadence  as  oaventiallj  aathoritatiTe—whidi 
h  not  impdiad  in  the  term  "morat  aflnie"— «idi  a  man 
la  foatly  boond  to  be  vicious;  "dnea  intenaty  one's  own 
hapioness,  is  a  manifeat  obltgattcm.'*  Still  on  thia  viav, 
oren  if  the  anthoritj  of  conseienoa  be  asserted,  we  seun 
rednoed  to  an  ultimate  daalism  of  onr  raUoQal  natim. 
Batlei'a  ordered  polity  of  impulses  tuns  out  to  be  a  polity 
with  two  independent  goveraments.  Bntlar  does  not  deny 
this,  so  far  as  mere  claim  to  anthority  ia  oonceroed  ;^  bat  he 
maintains  that,  the  dictates  of  conscience  bdng  clear  and 
certain,  while  the  calcnUtiMia  of  self-intenat  lead  to  merdy 
|m>bable  oondndons,  it  can  nem  be  praeticainy  reasonable 
to  disobey  the  former,  even  apart  from  any  proof  whidi 
talipon  may  f  vnidi  of  the  abadnto  coiocidmce  (rf  tiw  two 
in  a  fatore  lif  a. 

This  dnalisut  of  ^Tsndng  principles  in  Butler's  tystem, 
and  psrhaps,  too,  hia  reriTd  of  the  Hatonic  concepidiin  of 
human  natnre  as  an  'ordered  and  goTemed  eommonity  of 
impulses,  may  be  partly  attribnted  to  the  influence  of 
WoQaston's  Btliffio»  of  iTaivrt  DdintaUd  (1732).  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  "  morel  good  "  and  natunl  good  " 
or  "  happiness  "  treated  separately  as  two  essentially  distinct 
objects  cA  rational  pursait  and  iuTeetigation;  the  harmony 
^lu-  between  them  being  regarded  as  matter  ot  reli^os  faith, 
not  moni  knowledge.  WoUaatons  theory  of  moral  evil  as 
consisting  in  die  practical  contradiction  of  a  true  prop(W- 
tion,  dosdy  resembles  the  most  paradoxical  part  of  Clarke's 
doctrine^  aikd  was  not  likely  to  approve  itself  to  the  strong 
common  sense  of  Botler ;  bat  his  statement  of  happiaeas  or 
pleasure  as  a  "justly  denrable"  end  at  which  every 
rational  being  "ought"  to  dm  corresponds  exsctly  to 
Butler's  conception  of  self-love  as  a  naturally  governing 
Impulse;  while  the  "moral  arithmetic"  with  whidb  he 
compares  pleasures  and  pain^  and  endeavouTS  to  make  the 
■otion  of  happiness  quantitativdy  precise,  is  an  anticipation 
of  Benthamism. 

Here  is  anothw  side  of  Shaftesbury's  harmony  which 
Botler  was  ultimately  led  to  oppoee  in  a  more  decided 
manner, — the  oppoeition,  namely,  between  conscience  or  the 
moral  sense  and  the  eocial  affections.  In  the  Sermons, 
indeed  (1729),  Botler  seems  to  treat  conscience  and  calm 
benevolence  as  permanently  allied  thoagh  distinct  prindplea, 
but  in  the  DitttrUaion  on  yirtve,  appended  to  the  Analogy 
(1739),  he  maintains  that  the  conduct  dictated  by  con- 
sdence  will  often  differ  Widdy  from  that  to  which  mere  re- 
gard for  the  production  of  happineas  would  prompt.  We 
may  take  this  latter  treatise  aa  repreaentmg  the  first  in  the 
deridopment  of  Eoglish  ethics,  at  which  what  were  after- 
warda  cdled  "  utilitarian "  and  "  intuitional "  morality 
wore  first  formally  opposed;  iu  earlier  systems  the  antithesis 
ia  qnito  latent  as  we  have  incidentally  noticed  in  the  case  of' 
Ciunberland  and  Clarke.*  The  argument  tn  Bauer's  dissert 
tation  was  probably  directed  against  Hatcheson,  who  in  his 
■Ob*,  "ioquity  oonoeiniog  the  origind  <tf  oar  ifleas  of  virtaa*  had 
^      definitdy  identified  virtae  witli  benevolence.   The  identifi- 


cation is  sli^tly  qoalifled  in  Huteheson's  poethomoudy  p  kb> 
lidied  iS^rim  (!;fi6>ra<  PAt/osopAy  (1766);  in  which  the  gm 
lal  view  of  Shaftesbury  is  more  fully  developed,  with  several 
new  psychdogicaldistmoticns,  indndingButin^sseparatiun 
of  "  cam  "  adf-lora  and  benevolenoa  frmn  the  "  turbulent  * 
paiMon^  aelfish  or  socia].  Huteheson  also  fellows  Butier 
m  laying  stress  oq  th6  "governing  *  charactor  irf  the  mord 
eense;  but  ha  still  z^ards"  kind  affieetioni"aa  the  prindpal 
objeeti.  of  mcoal  approbation— the  "calm'  and  "ezten- 
un**  affooti^  bdng^efanad  to  the  toibnlent  and  narrow 
— togethv  irith  the  dedre  and  love  of  moral  ezeellenco 
whicft  is  naked  wiUi  utiverad  bwevdeno^  the  two  being 
•qna^  mcthy  wid  neceaaarily  harmonions.  Only  in  ■ 
aeconury  loiaa  is  ^iprovd  due  to  certain  "  abilities  end 
diapoattidos  immediatdy  connected  with  virtuous  affee- 
tunu^"aa  candour,  veracity,  foititnde,  aense  of  honour; 
while  in  a  lower  grade  atiU  are  placed  sdeneu  and  art^ 
alcmg  with  even  bodily  skills  and  gifts ;  indeed,  the  appro- 
bation we  give  to  these  is  not  strid^  moral,  but  is  lefwrad 
to  the  "sense  <^  decen<7  or  dignity,"  which  (aa  weO  aa  tlw 
sense  of  honour)  Is  to  be  distinguished  from  (he  moral  sraaa. 
Cahn  sdf-love  Huteheson  te^rds  as  morslly  indifferent ; 
tiion^  he  enteia  into  a  caref^  andysis  of  the  dements  <A 
happuMaa,*  in  order  to  show  that  a  tme  regard  for  private 
intNest  dways  coincides  with  the  mord  eense  and  with 
benevolence.  'While  thus  maintaining  Shaftesbu^s 
*' harmony  "  between  public  and  private  good,  Huteheson 
is  still  more  careful  to  establish  the  strict  disiuterestedneas 
of  benevolent  affectiwu.  Shaftesbury  had  ccmdndvdy 
shown  that  these  were  not  in  the  vulgar  sense  sdfish;  but 
the  very  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  pleasure  insqiarabla 
from  their  ezerdse  suggests  a  subtle  eristic  theory  whieh 
he  does  not  expresdy  exdnde,  since  it  may  be  said  that 
this  "  intrinsic  reward  "  constitotee  the  red  motive  of  tha 
benevolent  man.  To  this  Hutchescm  rwlies  that  no  doubt 
the  caqulute  ddigbt  of  the  emotion  <tf  love  is  a  motive  to 
sustain  and  devdop  it ;  but  this  pleasure  cannot  be  direeUy 
obtsined,  any  more  than  other  pleasures,  by  merdy  dedring 
it;  it  can  ody  begot  indirecUyby  cultivating  the  affection, 
which  is  thna  obvioasly  distinct  from  the  dedre  for 
benevolent  pleasure,  being  (as  is  ordinarily  supposed)  an 
immediate  dedre  for  otfaeiPs  good.  He  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  imminence  of  death  often  intensifies  instead  of 
tllTiiiTiwliing  a  man's  desire  for  the  welfare  of  those  he 
loves,  as  a  crucid  exjMriment  proving  the  disinterestedness 
of  love;  adding,  as  confirmatory  evidence,  that  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  commonly  fdt  for  sdf-a&crifioa 
depends  on  the  Iwlief  that  it  is  something  different  from 
refined  sdf -seeking. 

It  remains  to  oonsider  how,  from  the  doctrine  that 
affection  is  the  proper  object  of  approbation,  we  are  to 
deduce  mord  mlea  or  "natnrd  laws"  prescribing  or  pro- 
hibiting outward  acta  It  is  obviooii  that  all  actions 
condacive  to  the  generd  good  will  deserve  our  highest 
approbation  if  done  from  disinterested  benevolence ;  but 
how  if  they  are  not  so  done  1  In  answering  thia  question, 
Huteheson  avails  himself  of  the  echolastic  distinction 
between  "matcrid"  and  "formd"  goodnesa  "An 
action,"  he  says,  "  is  materuUly  good  whw  in  .faet  it  tonda 
to  the  intwest  of  the  ^tem,  eo  far  as  we  can  judge  of 
ita  tendency,  or  to  the  good  of  some  part  consistent  with 
that  of  tiie  system,  wlutever  were  the  affections  of  tha 
a.^ent,  An  action  'n  formally  good  when  it  flowed  from 
good  affeetion  in  a  just  proportion."  On  the  pivot  of  this 
distinction  Huteheson  turns  round  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Shaftesbury  to  that  of  later  utilitarianism.    His  treat* 

'It  li  worth  noticing  that  HntcbMon'i  «TpreM  definition  of  the 
ol^Ject  of  Mlf-lon  inclntca  "  petfectloii  "  uwell  u  "  hafipinvta  l>nt 
tn  tb9  workiug  o\<t  of  his  •yatdn  h«  coniideni  piivsto  good  ex^elnlf  ^ 
,w  hapoineis  o.-  pi^uure. 

Tin.  —  j6 


'  *  Tn  s  tMurlHUa  ponag*  sear  the  dou  6f  bts  elmnth  Mrmon, 
BetUr  wems  em  to  allow  that  ooaaaUneo  wonld  han  to  gin  mj  to 
sclf-tova,  U  It  wars  pouibla  (whldi  It  la  not)  that  tha  two  shonld  eoaz 
'oto  eltlmate  and  imooncilable  cmfllct> 
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meiLt  of  eztanial  rights  and  duties,  thoagh  decidedly  in- 
ferior in  metliodical  cleamoBs  and  precision,-  does  not  differ 
in  principle  from  that  of  Falej  or  Beatham,  except  that 
he  Uys  greater  stress  on  the  immediate  condncireDeas  of 
actions  to  the  happiness  of  indindnaU,  and  more  often 
refers  in  a  merely  spppleuentary  or  restrictive  way  to 
their  tendencies  in  respect  of  general  happiaosa.  It  may 
be  noticed,  too,  that  he  sttll  accepts  the  "  social  compact " 
as  &9  natural  mode  of  constituting  govemment,  rud 
regards  the  obligations  of  subjects  to  civil  obedience  a:' 
normally  dependent  on  a  tacit  contract;  though  he  is 
careful  to  state  that  consult  is  not  abaolutely  necessary  to 
the  jost  establishment  of  beneficent  government,  nor  the 
Hnnte.  Boorce  of  irrevocable  obligation  to  a  pernicious  one. 

An  important  step  fur&er  in  political  utilitarianism  was 
taken  by  Hume  in  his  Treaiue  on  Hvmai^  Natvre  (1739). 
Hnme  concedes  that  a  compact  is  the  natural  means  of 
peacefully  instituting  a  new  government,  and  may  therefore 
bb  properly  regarded  as  the  ground  of  allegiance  to  it  at 
the  outset ;  bat  he  urges  iba^  when  once  it  is  firmly 
establishedf  the  doty  of  obeying  it  rests  on  prectsely  the 
same  combination  of  private  and  general  interests  as  the 
duty  of  keeping  promises ;  it  is  Uierefore  absnrd  to  base  the 
former  on  the  Utter.  Justice,  veracity,  fidelity  to  compacts 
end  io  goTemmenta,  are  all  coK>rdinate ;  they  are  all 
"artifioiU  "  Tirtnea,  due  to  uvilixation,  and  not  belonging 
to  man  in  his  **nider  and  more  natural "  condition ;  our 
ft[^tobaMon  of  all  tiSk»  u  ionnded  on  onr  peroeption  of 
th^  ooueqaencM.  It  u  tiiis  last  position  that 
ecnsUtstea  the  fundamental  diffsrenoe  between  Hotcbeeon's 
•tUoal  doctoine  and  Hume**.^  The  former,  while  accepting 
Btflit^  aa  die  criterion  of  "  material  goodneaa,"  had  adhered 
to  Bhaftesbnry^  Tiev  that  dispositions,  nob  nanlts  of 
aotim,  were  the  proper  object  of  moral  approval ;  at  the 
nmetime^  while  giving  to  benerolencs  the  first  place  in  his 
tocoont  vi  pttamal  merit,  lie  had  ahmnk  from  the  paradox 
itf  treating  it  as  the  sole  Tirtae^  and  had  added  a  rather 
Mdefined  and  unexplained  train  of  qncditieg, — veracity,  for^ 
titn^  actlTity,  indnstiy,  sagacity,— immediatdy  approved 
ia  TarioQa  d^reea  by  the  "  moral  senie  "  or  the  "  sense  of 
digoi^."  This  naturally  enggeeted  to  a  mind  like  Hume^a^ 
Hudous  to  apply  the  experimentol  method  to  p^yeho- 
k^,  the  problem  -of  redncing  these  different  elements  of 
personal  merit — or  rather  onr  approval  of  them — to  some 
Mmmon  principle.  The  old  theory  that  referred  this 
ll^roTal  estirely  to  self-love  is,  he  holds,  easy  to  disprove 
1^  "  crucial  experiments  "  on  the  play  of  our  moral  senti- 
menta ;  ngeoting  this,  he  finds  the  required  explanation  in 
the  sympathetic  pleasure  that  attends  our  perception  of  the 
conduciveness  of  virtue  to  the  interesta  of  human  beings 
other  than  ourselves.  He  endeavonrs  to  establish  this 
inductively  by  a  anrvey  of  the  qualities,  commonly  praised 
as  Tirtuea,  wbuih  he  finds  to  be  always  either  nseful  or 
immediately  agreeable,  either  (1)  to  the  virtuous  agent 
himself  or  (2)  to  others.  In  class  (2)  he  includes,  besides 
the  Benevolence  of  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  the  uaeful 
Tirtues,  Justice,  Veracity,  and  Fidelity  to  compacts ;  aa  well 
as  such  immedJiUely  agreeable  qualities  as  politeness,  wit, 
modesty,  and  ev«i  cleutliness.  The  moet  original  part  of 
his  discussion,  however,  ia  concerned  with  qualities  imme- 
diately osefol  to  their  possessor.  The  mo9t  cynical  man  of 
the  world,  he  says,  with  whatever  " sullen  incredulity"  he 
may  repudiate  -virtue  as  a  hollow  pretence,  cannot  really 
refuse  his  approbation  to  "  discretion,  caution,  enterprise, 
industry,  frugality,  economy,  good  sense,  prudence,  discern- 
ment,^ nor  again,  to  "tempemnce,  sobriety,  patience,  perse- 
wanee,  conaiderateness,  secrecy,  order,  insinuation,  address, 

1  Ham**!  «^ca1  view  «as  flnallr  itaUd  in  bla  In^ry  into  th* 
Principlt*  of  Moraia  (1751),  wUch  la  at  tAes  mat  pflpaUr  ssd  more 
ponlj  aiilitunnj  then  tua  eviier  mirk. 


presence  of  mind,  quickness  of  conception,  facility  of 
expreasiou."  It  is  evident  that  the  merit  ef  these  qyaUttea 
in  our  eyes  is  chiefiy  due  to  our  perception  of  their 
tendency  to  serve  the  person  possessed  of  them;  so  that  the 
cynio  in  praising  them  is  really  exhibiting  the  unselfish 
sympathy  of  which  he  doubts  the  existencei  Hume  admita 
the  difficulty  that  arises,  especially  In  the  case  of  the 
artificial "  virtues,  such  as  justice,  i&c,  from  the  undeni- 
able fact  that  we  praise  them  and  blame  their  oppositea 
without  consciously  reflecting  on  useful  or  pernicious  con- 
sequences ;  but  considers  that  this  may  be  explained  as  an 
effect  of  "  education  and  acquired  habits."* 

So  far  the  moral  faculty  has  been  considered  at  contem- 
plative rather  than  active ;  and  this,  indeed,  ia  the  point 
of  view  from  which  Hume  mainly  regards  iL  If  we  ask 
what  actual  motive  we  have  for  virtuous  conduct,  Hume's 
answer  is  not  quite  clear.  On  the  one  hand,  Jie  speaks  fd 
moral  approbation  as  derived  from  "  humanity  and  bene- 
volence," while  expressly  recognizing,  after  Butler,  tbat 
there  is  a  strictly  disinterested  element  in  onr  benevolent 
impulses  (aa  also  in  hunger,  thirst,  love  of  fame,  and  other 
passions).  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  seem  to  tiunk 
that  moral  sentiment  or  "taste"  can  "become  a  moUveto 
action,"  except  as  it  "  gives  pleasure  or  pain,  and  thardij 
constitutes  happiness  or  miseiy."  It  is  difflcnlt  to  make 
these  -views  quite  conustent;  bnt  at  any  rate  Hnma 
emphatically  maintains  that "  reason  is  no  motive  to  actioB," 
except  80  far  aa  it  *'  directs  the  impnlaa  received  from 
appetite  or  inelmation,-*  and  tecognixei— in  bis  later 
treatise  at  least — ^no  "  oUigation**  to  virtue^  except  that  of 
the  agent's  interest  or  Imppinesa, 

But  even  if  we  consider  the  moral  eonacionsneaa  merely 
aa  a  particular  kind  ^pleasurable  emotion,  there  ia  an 
obvious  question  augg^ced  by  Hume's  theoty,  to  whicb  hs 
gives  no  adequate  answer.  If  the  essence  of  "  moral  tests' 
is  sympathy  with  the  pleasure  of  othera,  connected  trana- 
ferenee  with  the  qnalitiea  that  tend  to  cause  auch  pleasure^ 
why  ia  not  this  specific  feeling  excited  b^  other  things  henda 
virtuel  On  this  point  Hume  eontanta  himself  with  thevagne 
remaAtiiat  "thereareannmerotuiaetof  passions  and  senti- 
mants,  of  which  thinking  rational  beings  are  by  the  origiaal 
oonatitntion  of  nature  the  only  proper  objects."  The  truth 
ii^  tlmt  Hnme'a  notion  of  moral  approbation  waa  very  loose, 
as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  list  of  "  useful  and  agree* 
able"  qualities  which  he  considers  -worthy  of  approbatim' 
it  is  therefore  hardly  surprising  that  his  theoty  should  leave 
the  specific  qnality  of  the  moral  sentiments  a  fact  still  need- 
ing to  be  explained.  An  original  and  ingenious  solution  of 
this  problem  was  offered  by  his  contemporary  Adam  Smitli,  A^ig 
in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  (1759).  Adam  Smitb 
does'  not  deny  the  actnality  or  importance  of  that  sym- 
p&thetic  pleasure  in  the  perceived  or  inferred  effects  of 
virtues  and  vices  on  which  Hnme  laid  stress.  He  does  not, 
however,  think  that  the  essential  part  of  common  moral 
sentiment  is  constituted  by  this,  but  rather  by  a  more 
direct  sympathy  with  the  impulses  that  prompt  to  sstion 
or  expression.  The  spontaneous  play  of  this  aympathy 
he  treats  as  an  original  and  inexplicable  fact  of  human 
nature,  but  he  considers  that  its  action  is  powerfully  sus- 
tained by  the  pleasure  that  each  man  finds  in  the  accord 


■  Hnme  remufci  that  in  loma  csmi,  bf  "atsodatloti  of  ideu,*  fb* 
rula  by  wbioh  «*  pralM  and  Uama  is  exlsnded  baTond  tb«  priiieii<l« 
of  ntilitf  from  wU^  It  aiiasi ;  bat  h*  tllowi  m«eh  lea  tcopa  b>  tU* 
expIanaUon  In  bi>  second  treatite  then  in  bla  lint. 

'  In  earlier  •diliona  of  lbs  lKqv,ir)i  Hume  txpttnij  incladed  all 
BpTiraved  qnalitiea  nuder  the  genbral  doUod  of  "  TirtnOb"  In  lal« 
editiona  be  avoided  tbia  atrata  .on  oaage  by  aubatltntfng  or  addinf 
"merit"  in  Mveral  psnacm. — allowing  that  aom«  of  tb*  laadaU* 
qnalitiea  wblcb  he  men tloni  vrouIdbemoreoommoDlyeallad  "talaata,'* 
but  still  mainUiaing  that  "tben  is  Uttle  dUUafiU&KU^iB  OBt  la^ 
temal  estimation"  of  "  viitnes"  and  *'  talenta.**^  O 
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^  hk  feeliDg  with  another^  B7  neuu  of  this  primary  I 
denient^  eompoonded  in  Tariom  waya,  Adam  ^mith  ez- 
pUin*  all  the  different  phenomena  of  the  moral  conscious- 
neis.  He  takes  first  the  semi-moral  notion  of  "  propriety  " 
or  "decorum,"  and  endeaTouxs  to  show  inductively  that 
out  application  of  this  notion  to  the  social  behariour 
<d  another  is  determined  by  our  degree  of  sympathy 
with  the  feeliog  expressed  in  such  behaviour.  "  To 
approTB  of  the  passions  of  another  aa  suitable  to  their 
objects  ir  the  same  thing  aa  to  sympathixa  with  them." 
Simi'ju'ly  we  disapprove  of  passion  eihibited  in  a  degree 
to  wmch  our  sympathy  cannot  reach ;  and  even,  too,  when 
it  falls  short ;  since,  as  he  acutely  points  out,  we  often 
sympathize  with  the  merely  imagined  feelings  of  others, 
and  are  thni  disappointed,  when  we  find  the  reality  absent 
Thus  the  prescriptions  oiit  good  taste  in  the  expression  of 
feeling  may  be  summed  op  in  the  principle,  "reduce  or 
raise  the  expression  to  that  with  which  spectators  will 
sympathise. "  When  the  effort  to  restrain  feeling  is 
^hibited  in  a  d^ree  which  snrprises  aa  well  aa  pleases,  it 
excites  admiration  as  a  virtue  or  exceUence ;  ondi 
excellences  Adam  Bmitk  quaintly  caUs  the  "awful  and 
respectable^"  contrasting  them  with  the  "  amiable  virtues  " 
which  consist  in  the  opposite  effort  to  sympathise  when 
exhibited  in  a  remarkable  degree,  From  the  sentiments 
of  proprie^  and  admiration  we  proceed  to  the  seoae 
of  merit  and  demerit  Here  a  more  complex  pheno- 
menon presents  itself  for  analysis ;  we  have  to  distinguish 
in  the  sense  of  merit — (I)  a  direct  sympathy  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  agent,  and  (2)  an  indirect  ^mpathy 
with  the  gratitude  pf  those  who  receive  the  bene^ 
of  his  actionsL  In  the  caM  of  demerit  a. direct  anU- 
pathy  to  the  feelings  of  the  misdoer  takes  the  place  of 
qmpathy;  but  tiie  chief  part  of  the  sentiment  excited  is 
qrmpathy  with  thoae  injtind  by  the  misdeed.  The  object 
M  ttiia  lympathetio  resentment,  impdling  os  to  pmush,  is 
what  we  eau  injustice ;  and  thus  the'remarkable  stringency 
tit  the  obIigati(»  to  act  justly  is  ezpluned,  since  the  recog- 
nition of  any  action  as  unjust  involves  the  admission  tw 
it  may  be  forcibly  obetmcted  or  punished.  To  the  obviotiB 
cbjeefciiRt  tiiat  we  often  aimrore  and  disq>prore  without 
sympaAiiin^  it  is  replied  that  in  snch  cases  we  correct  or 
Bop^ement  present  feelings  bj  the  general  tales  dsrived 
fwam  preceding  ^>erieBOS  of  onr  ordiaaiy  senUmenta. 
Similarly  the  leceived  maxims  to  which  we  onnmMiIy 
Mpeal  as  xeec^gnised  standards  of  judgment  are  lormed 
tie  oonenrrent  and  mutoally  confirmed  empathies  of  man- 
kind ganerslly.  Moral  judgments,  then,  us  ezptessiona  of 
fb»  complex  normal  sympathy  of  an  impartial  ^wctator  with 
the  acUve  impulses  that  prompt  to  and  result  from  actions. 
When,  however,  such  judgments  are  passed  on  oar  own  con- 
duct, a  further  complication  of  the  fundamental  element  is 
reqtured  to  explain  theuL  What  we  call  our  conscience  is 
really  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  an  imaginary  impartial 
qiectator  looking  at  onr  conduct  Such  a  spectator,  it  is 
true,  would  not'  have  full  means  for  forming  a  judgment 
but  these  we  can  supply  in  imagination;  thus,  "praisA. 
worthy"  (as  distinguished  from  actually  praised)  conduct 
may  be  defined  as  "  that  wiUi  which  an  impartial  and  fully 
informed  spectator  would  sympathise." 

Tliat  tlu  general  rules  of  morality  impressed  on  ns  by 
this  complicated  play  of  sympathy  are  "justly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  laws  of  Qie  Deity,"  Adam  Smith  takes  care 
to  assure  ns ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  theory 
affords  any  cogent  arguments  for  this  conclusion,  or  in  any 
way  establishes  these  rules  as  objectively  valid.  In  the 
same  way  Hume  inaists^ emphatically  on  the  "reality  of 
morel  obligation ', "  but  ts  found  to  mean  no  more  by  this 
tiMa  the  real  existence  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  that  human 
beiBgi  fed  for  each  other'a  qtutUties.   The  fiict  wai^  that 
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amid  the^bservatlons  and  analyus  of  feelings  to  vdiich. 
the  moral  sentimentalifim  of  ShaftesbuiVs  school  had 
led,  the  fundamental  ethical  qnestiona  "What  ia  right" 
and  "Whyl"  had  been  allowed  to  drop  into  the  back- 
ground, and  the  consequent  danger  to  morality  was  maoH- 
fest  The  binding  force  of  moral  rules  becomes  evane^ 
cant  if  we  admit,  with  Hutcheson,  that  the  "sense"  of 
them  may  properly  vary  from  man  to  man  as  the  palate 
does ;  and  it  seems  o^y  another  way  of  jpatting  Hume's 
doctrine,  that  reason  is  not  concerned  with  the  ends  c£ 
action,  to  say  that  the  mere  existence  oi  a  moral  sentiment 
is  in  itself  no  reason  for  obeying  it  A  reaction,  in  one  fonn 
or  another,  against  the  tendency  to  dissolve  ethtes  inttr 
psych<4ogy  was  inevitable;  since  mankind  generally  could 
not  be  so  far  absorbed  by  the  interest  of  mcholo^cal  hypo- 
thesis as  to  forget  their  need  of  establishing  practiosl  prin* 
ciples.    It  was  obvious,  too,  that  this  reaction  might  take 

CI  in  either  of  the-  two  lines  of  thought  which,  having 
peacefully  allied  in  Clarke  and  Ciunberland,  had 
become  distinctly  opposed  to  each  other  in  BuUer  and 
Hutch'es»n.  It  might  either  fall  back  on  the  moral  ^rind* 
pies  commonly  accepted,  and,  affirming  their  objective 
validity,  endeavour  to  exhibit  them  as  a  coherent  e^ 
complete  set  of  ultimate  ethical  truths;  or  it  might  take 
the  utility  or  oonduciveneas  to  pleasure,  to  which  Home 
had  referred  for  the  origin  of  most  sentiments,  as  art 
ultimate  end  and  standaid  by  which  these  sentimeuta 
might  be  judged  and  oorrected.  The  former  is  the  line 
adopted  with  substantial  agreement  by  Price,  Heid,  Stewart^ 
and  other  members  of  the  atiU  existing  Intuitional  school : 
the  latter  method,  with  considerably  more  divergence  or 
view  and  treatment  was  employed  independently  and 
almost  simultaneously  by  Faley  and  Bentham  in  both  ethics 
and  politics,  and  is  at  tiie  present  time  widely  maintained 
under  the  name  of  Utilitarianism. 

Priced  Smew  ef  ike  Chief  Qvetlioni  and  Di^eulUn  <^  ttxm. 
Mbralt  .was  publUihed  in  1767,  two  yeais  h^an  Adam 
Smith's  treatisa.  In  regarding  moal  ideas  as  derived 
from  the  "intnition  of  truth  or  immediate  discernment 
ni  the  nature  (riF  things  bj  the  understanding,"  Price  re- 
vives the  genenl  view  of  the  earlier  sdiool  of  ratinial 
moralists;  but  with  several  niee^  differences  whidi 
it  is  important  to  notice,  !nrstly,  his  conception 
"if^t*  and  "wrong"  u  "sbgle  ideas"  incapable  of 
definitionwanalyus— the  notions  "right"  "fit"  "ought,'* 
"duty,"  "obligation,*  being  ctnnddent  or  identical^t 
least  avoids  the  confusions  into  which  Clarke  and  Wollaston 
had  been  led  by  pressing  the  analogy  between  ethical  and 
physical  truth.  Secondly,  the  emotional  element  of  the 
moral  conscionsneae,  on  which  attention  had  been  con- 
centrated by  Shaftesbury  and  his  followers,  is  henceforth 
distinctly  recognized  aa  accompanying  the  intellectual  intui* 
tion,  though  it  is  carefully  subordinated  to  it  While 
right  land  wrong,  in  Price's  view,  are  "real  objective 
qualities"  o(  actions,  moral  "beauty  and  deiormity"  are 
subjective  ideas;  representing  feelings  wLich  are  partly 
the  necessary  eflects  of  the  perceptionB  of  right  snd  wrong 
in  rational  beings  a»  such,  partly  du:  to  an  "implaiiLed 
sense*  or  varying  emotionu  susceptibility.  Thus,  both 
reason  and  sense  or  instinct  co-operate  in  the  impulse  to 
virtocus  conduct  though  the  rational  element  is  primary 
and  paramount  Fflce  further  distinguishes  the  percepticu 
of  merit  and  demerit  in  agents  as  another  a«;oiupaniment 
of  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions ;  the  former 
being,  however,  only  a  peculiar  species  of  the  Utter,  since, 
to  perceive  merit  in  any  one  is  to  perceive  that  it  la  right 
to  reward  liim.  It  ia  to  be  observed  that  both  Price  and 
Reid  are  careful  to  state  that  the  merit  of  the  agent  depeodr-' 
entirely  on  the  intention  or  "  formal  rightness  "  of  hi{>ct  j 
a  van  is  not  blameworthy  for  enintended  evil,  thonghjtfl^ 
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m&j  of  course  bo  blamed  for  any  vUful  ne^ect  whldi  has 
caused  him  to  be  ignorant  of  his  real  duty.  VTben  ve 
-turn  to  the  subject  matter  of  Tuiue,  we  find  that  Price,  in 
fiomparisoD  with  More  or  Clarke,  is  decidedly  laxer  in 
Accepting  and  stating  his  ethical  first  principles ;  chiefly 
IwcRQsehe  (likeReid  and  Stewart  afterwards)  appeals  to  com- 
mon sense  rather  than  abstract  reason  as  the  judge  of  moral 
vvidence.  Thnshe  maintains  with  Butler  that  gratitude,  vera- 
city, fulfilment  of  promises,  and  justice  are  obligatory  inde- 
pendently of  their  conducirenesa  to  happiness ;  but  he  does 
iiot  exactly  exhibit  the  self -evidence  of  iho  abstract  proposi- 
tion "that  truth  ought  to  be  spoken;"  he  rather  argues, 
by  an  inductive  refevence  to  common  moral  opinion,  that 
**  we  cannot  avoid  pronouncing  that  there  is  an  intnnsio 
rectitude  in  Bincerity."  Similarly  in  expounding  justice, — 
**  that  part  of  virtue  which  regards  property," — he  seems 
prepared  to  accept  en  bloc  as  ultimate  the  traditional 
principles  of  Boman  jurisprudence,  which  refer  the  right  of 
property  to  "  first  possession,  labour,  succession,  and  dona- 
tion.* We  moat  bear  in  mind  that  Price's  task  is  consider- 
ably more  difficult  than  that  of  the  earlier  rational  moralists ; 
owing  to  the  new  antithesis  to  the  view  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Hutcfaeson  by  which  his  controversial  position  is  compli- 
cated, BO  that  he  is  specially  concerned  to  show  the  existence 
of  ultimate  principles  httidei  benevolence.  Not  that  he 
repudiates  the  obligation  ei^er  of  rational  benevdence  or 
self-love ;  on  the  contrary,  he  takes  more  pains  than  Butler 
to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  either  principle. 
"  There  is  not  anything,"  he  says,  "  of  which  we  have  more 
undeniably  an  intuitive  perception,  than  that  it  is  *  right  to 
pursue  and  promote  happiness/  whether  for  ourselves  or  for 
otheit."  Finally,  Price,  writing  after  the  demonstration  by 
Shaftesbury  and  Butler  of  the  actuality  of  disinterested  im- 
pnbei  in  homau  nature,  ib  bolder  and  clearer  than  Cudworth 
or  Clai^  in  insisting  that  right  actions  are  to  be  chosen 
because  they  are  right  by  virtuous  agents  as  such, — even 
going  so  far  as  to  lay  down  Oiat  an  act  loses  its  moral  worth 
in  proportion  as  it  is  done  from  natnral  inclination.' 
Sei«-  On  tlus  latter  point  Reid,  in  his  Estayt  on  the  Aaive 
Poweri  if  the  Human  Mind  (1788),  adopts  a  more  moderate 
and  less  Stoical  conclosion,  only  maintaining  that  "  no  act 
can  be  morally  good  in  wbidi  regard  for  what  is  right  has 
not  some  influence."  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  tiiat  Reid 
builds  more  distinctly  than  Price  on  tihe  foundation  liud  by 
Sutler;  especially  in  his  acceptance  of  that  duality  of  govern* 
ing  principles  which  we  have  noticed  as  a  cardinal  point  in 
the  Utters  doctrin&  Rdd  considers  "regard  for  one's 
good  on  ths  whole  *  (Batler'a  self-love)  and  "  sense  of  duty  " 
(Butler's  conscience)  as  two  essentially  distinct  and  co- 
ordinate rational  principles,  though  naturally  often  compre- 
hended under  the  one  term,  Reason.  The  rationality  of  the 
former  principle  he  takes  pains  to  explain  and  establish ;  in 
opposition  to  Hume's  dnctrina  that  it  is  no  port  of  the 
function  of  reason  to  determine  the  ends  which  we  ought  to 
pursue,  or  the  preference  due  to  one  end  over  another.  He 
urges  that  the  notion  of  "  good  >  on  the  whole  "  is  one  which 
only  a  reasoning  being  can  form,  involving  as  it  does 
alratractiou  from  the  objects  of  all  particular  desires,  and 
comparison  of  past  and  future  with  present  feelings ;  and 
maintains  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  a  rational 
being  to  have  the  notion  of  its  Good  on  the  Whole  without 
a  desire  for  it,  and  that  such  a  desire  must  naturally'  regu- 
late all  particular  appetites  and  passiona  It  cannot  reason- 
ably be  subordinated  even  to  the  moral  faculty ;  in  fact, 


>  It  is  to  tw  obMrved  that  wberw  Price  and  Stevait  (&fleT  BnUer) 
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a  man  who  doubts  the  coincidence  of  the  two— which  on 
religions  grounds  we  must  believe  to  be  complete  in  a 
morally  governed  world — is  reduced  to  the  "miserable 
dilemma  whether  it  is  better  to  be  a  fool  or  a  knava"  As 
regards  the  moral  faculty  itself,  Beid's  Btatemant  coincides 
in  the  main  with  Price's ;  it  is  both  intellectual  and  actire, 
not  merely  perceiving  the  "rightneBs"or  "mora!  obligation" 
of  actions  (which  Roid  conceives  aa  a  simple  nnanalpabls 
relation  between  act  and  agent),  but  also  impslling  the  will 
to  the  performance  of  what  b  seen  to  be  right.  Both  thiokcn 
hold  that  this  perception  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions 
is  accompanied  by  a  perception  of  merit  and  demerit  in 
agents,  and  also  by  a  specific  emotion ;  but  whereas  Price 
conceives  this  emotion  chiefly  as  pleasure  or  pain,  analogous 
to  that  produced  in  the  mind  by  physical  beanty  or 
deformity,  Reid  regards  it  chiefly  aa  benevolent  afTection, 
esteem,  and  sympathy  (or  their  opposites),  for  the  virtaoos 
(or  vicious)  agent.  TTiis  "pleasurable  good-will,"  when 
the  moral  judgment  relates  to  a  man's  own  actions, 
becomes  "  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience — the  pnrest 
and  most  valuable  of  all  human  enjoyments.'  Reid  it 
careful  to  observe  that  this  moral  faculty  is  not  "  innate  " 
except  in  germ ;  it  stands  in  need  of  '*  education,  troiniog 
exercise  (for  which  society  is  indispensable),  and  habit,"  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  moral  truth.  He  does  not  with 
Price  object  to  its  being  called  the  "  moral  sense,"  provided 
we  understand  by  this  a  source  not  merely  of  feelings  or 
notions,  but  of  "ultimate  truths."  Here  he  omits  to  notice 
the  important  question  whether  the  premises  of  mcnsl  rea- 
soning are  universal  or  indiTidusl  judgments;  as  to  which 
the  use  of  the  term  *'  sense "  seems  rather  to  suggest  the 
second  alternative.  Indeed,  ha  seems  himself  quite  undle* 
cided  on  this  question ;  since,  though  he  generally  represoita 
ethical  method  as  deductive,  he  also  speaks  of  the  "origi- 
nal judgment  that  this  action  ia  right  and  that  wrong." 

TTie  truth  is  that,  since  Reid  accepts  the  common  moral 
opinion  of  mankind  as  a  final  test  of  the  truth  of  ethical 
theories,  the  construction  of  a  scientific  method  of  ethics  is 
a  matter  of  no  practical  moment  to  him.  Thus,  tbou^  he 
offam  a  list  of  first  principles,  by  deduction  from  which 
these  common  opinions  may  be  confirmed,  he  does  not  pre- 
sent  it  with  any  claim  to  completeness.  Besides  maxivi 
relating  to  virtne  in  general, — such  as  (1)  that  there  is  a 
right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  but  (2)  only  in  Toluntary  con- 
duct, and  that  we  ought  (3)  to  take  pains  to  learn  our  duty, 
and  ( 4)  fortify  ourselves  against  temptationa  to  derists 
from  it — Reid  states  five  fundamental  axioms.  The  first 
of  these  is  merely  the  principle  of  rational  self-bve,  **  that 
we  ought  to  prefer  a  greater  to  a  lesser  good,  though  more 
distinct)  and  a  leas  evil  to  a  greater,"— the  mention  of 
wfaiclt  seems  rather  inconsistent  with  Beid's  distinct  sepom* 
tion  of  the  "moral  faculty"  from  "  self-love."  The  thinl  is 
merely  the  general  ivie  of  benevolence  stated  in  tlie  somewhat 
vague  and  lax  Stoical  phrase,  that  "  no  one  is  bom  for  him- 
self only."  The  fourth,  again,  is  the  merely  formal  prin- 
ciple that  "  right  and  wrong  must  be  the  same  to  all  in  all 
circumstances,"  which  belongs  equally  to  all  systems  of 
objective  morality ;  while  the  fifth  preecribes  the  religious 
duty  of  "veneration  or  aubmission  to  God."  Tbns,  the 
only  principle  which  might  not  be  equally  well  stated 
Paley  or  any  religious  utilitarian  is  the  second  (also  Stoical), 
"  that  BO  far  as  the  intention  of  nature  appeals  in  the  coDr  | 
stitution  of  man,  we  ought  to  act  according  to  that  inten- 
tion," the  vagueness*  of  which  is  obvious.  \ 

A  similar  incompleteness  in  the  statement  of  mo*al  Datiu! 
principles  is  found  if  we  turn  to  Raid's  disciple,  Dugsld  ^ 
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Btewartf  vbme  PMloaophy  of  the  AcU'vs  and  Moral  Powtra 
tf  if<m  (1 838)  contains  tiie  general  view  of  Reid  and  Price, — 
expouDded  with  more  neatoess  and  grace,  bat  without 
important  original  additiona  or  modificatioDS.  Stewart 
layi  ab«Bi  on  the  obligation  of  jostioe  as  diatinet  from 
benordaiwe ;  bat  hii  deflnitioa  ^  joatiee  represeDta  it  as 
— ntialTy  imputialify} — a  virtue  which  (as  waa  juat  now 
laid  tii  Beid's  foorth  |»inciple)  n»ut  eqoallj  find  a  place 
in  the  atiliSarian  or  voj  otiur  sjateia  that  laya  down  ani- 
TvnaSlj  applicabia  rales  of  mcmli^.  Afterwards,  how- 
«Ttf,  Stewart  diatiBgniahes  "integn^  or  honsaty"  m  a 
braiwh  ti  jnatioe  eoBoamed  with  ue  ri^ta  <rf  otfasr  men, 
whioh  form  the  MUgaot  id  "natontl  Jnriapntdetiee.*  In 
Ais  department  he  1^  down  the  moral  a^om  **  that 
the  labonrer  ia  entitled  to  tiw  faiit  oi  hia  owii  labour " 
M  the  principle  on  which  eomplate  li^ti  of  proper^  are 
founded;  maintaining  that  ocoopaney  alone  woold  only 
confer  a  traoaient  right  of  jN)B8efl8ion  doting  nsh  Tlw 
only  other  priocipke  which  he  discnaaea  are  veracity  and 
fidwty  to  promisaa,  gntitode  being  treated  as  a  nstnral 
inatinct  prcmpttng  to  a  partioolar  kind  of  jnat  actions. 

D  will  be  seen  that  neither  Beid  nor  Stewart  oflen  more 
than  a  Teiy  meagre  and  tentative  oontribntion  to  that 
eliiical  science  by  which,  aa  they  maintain,  the  received 
rales  of  morality  nuy  be  rationally  dednoed  from  intoitive 
first  principles.  A  more  ambitions  attempt  in  the  same 
wweu  direction  waa  made  by  Whewell  in  his  JElement$  of 
Morality  (1846).  Wbew^'a  general  moral  view  differs 
from  that  of  bis  Scotch  predeceaaors  chiefly  in  a  point 
where  we  may  trace  the  inflaence  of  Kant ;  ns.,  in  hia 
rejection  of  seU-love  as  an  independent  ratiraial  andgovera- 
ii^  prindpla,  aad  his  conseqnent  refnaal  to  admit  happineaa, 
apart  from  da^,  as  a  reasonable  end  for  the  individnsL 
llie  moral  reason,  thns  left  in  sole  saiwemaey,  is  represented 
as  ennnciattng  £fe  ultimate  prindp^es, — those  <i  benevo- 
lence, justice,  troth,  parity,  and  order,  WiA  a  little  strain- 
ing these  are  made  to  oorrespond  to  five  chief  diviaiona  of 
Joa, — personal  security  (benevolence  being  opposed  to  the 
iU-will  that  commonly  caoees  personal  iqjorieB),  property,' 
contract,  marriage,  and  government ;  while  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth,  again,  regulate  respectively  the  three  chief 
daaaes  of  haman  motives, — affecUtms,  mental  desires,  and 
sppetites.  Thus  the  list,  with  the  additioa  of  two  general 
prindples,  "  earneatness"  and  "moral  purpose,"  baa  a  certain 
nir  of  aystematic  completeness.  When,  however,  we  look 
closer,  we  find  that  the  principle  of  order,  or  obedience  to 
government,  is  not  eerioiuly  intended  to  imply  the  political 
abaolntism  which  it  seems  to  express  and  which  English 
common  sense  em|diaticaUy  iwndiatse ;  while  the  formula 
cl  jnstlce  is  given  in  the  trntmogical  tx  perfectly  indefinite 
piopoaition  "that  every  man  ought  to  haver  hia  own.** 
Wbewell,  indeed,  explains  that  this  Utter  formula  must  be 
pnctiomy  interpreted  by  positive  law,  though  he  inoonaiat- 
ent^  apeaks  as  if  it  supplied  a  standard-  for  jndging  laws 
to  be  ri^t  or  wrong.  The  princifJe  of  purity,  again, 
**  tbat  the  lower  parts  of  our  natnre  ought  to  be  subject  to 
tiw  higher,"  meiely.particnlHiiss  tnak  supremacy  of  reaacm 
orer  non^wtional  impolsea  which  is  involved  in  the  Ttay 
notion  of  reasoned  mnali^,  Thu^  ia  short,  if  weaik  for 
ft  dan  and  definite  fundamental  intoition,  distinct  from  re- 
gard for  hai^nnes^  we  find  really  aotbing  in  Whewell's 
doctrine  exe^  the  slo^e  rule  of  veracity  (including  fidelity 
to  piomisea) ;  uad  even  of  this  the  axiomatio  chancier  be- 
oMnee  evaneeeant  on  doser  inspection,  nnce  it  is  not  main- 
tained that  the  rule  is  practically  unqualified,  but  only  that 
it  is  practically  nndesirable  to  formulate  its  qualifications. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  doctrine  of 
tho  intuitional  sohool  of  the  present  and  preceding  century 
has  been  develc^ted  with  Uas  care  and  consistent^  than 
'         bav*  l>Mn  expected,  is  its  statement  td  the  fundamen- 
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tal  axioms  or  intuitively  known  Dremises  of  moral  reasoning,  intni- 
And  if  the  controversy  wMch  this  school  has  conducted  with 
utilitarianiam  had  turned  principally  on  the  determination 
of  the  matter  <rf  duty,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  Mbooi^ 
would  have  been  forced  into  more  serious  and  systematic 
effort  to  d^ne  precisely  and  completely  the  principles  and 
mediod  <m  whidi  we  are  to  leason  deductively  to  particubr 
rolea  of  conduct^  But  in  fact  the  diffbrence  between  In- 
tnitionists  nod  ntilitariana  to  the  method  of  determining 
the  partueulan  of  the  moral  code  was  complicated  with  a 
more  fundamental  disagreement  as  to  the  very  meaning 
''mof^obligatiML**  This Paley  and  Bentham  (after  Louce) 
interpreted  as  merely  the  effect  on  the  will  of  the  pleasures 
or  pains  attached  to  the  obeervance  or  violation  of  moral 
rales,  combining  with  this  the  doctrine  of  Cumberland  or 
Huteheson,  that  "general  good'  or  '*  happiness*  is  the 
final  end  and  standard  of  these  rules  \  while  th^  eliminated 
all  vagneness  from  the  notion  of  general  happiness  by 
defining  it  to  consist  in  "excess  td  pleasnrs  over  pain"— 
pleasures  and  pains  being  regarded  as  '*  differing  in  nothing 
but  continuance  or  intensity.*  The  utilitarian  system 
gabled  an  attoaotive  air  of  simplicity  by  thus  using  a  single 
perfectly  dear  notimi — pleasure  and  ito  negative  quantity 
pain — ^to  answer  both  the  fundamental  qnestions  of  morals, 
"  What  is  right  t*  and  "Why  should  I  do  it  t'  But  since 
there  ia  no  logical  connexion  between  the  answers  that  hsvc 
thus  come  to  be  considered  as  one  doctrine,  this  apparent 
unity  and  aimplicity  has  really  hidden  fundamental  diaa- 
grettmenta,  and  caused  no  little  confusion  in  current  ethical 
debate 

In  Faley'a  Prtneiplf  «f  Moral  and  Politieat  Philosophy^  vaUt 

'  We  infty  obMrve  thkt  BOin«  recent  irrlLen,  who  would  geowftllf  be 
Inelndod  in  tlifi  Khool,  avoid  In  vuloas  wayi  tie  dlfflcnUr  ol  conitmct- 
Ing  a  code  of  eztenud  eondact.  BomeUmM  they  coniider  moral  Intiil' 
tloQ  aa  detenninibg  tlw  ocopuattTe  exoellanoe  of  oonflkttog  motivet 
(Jamu  Uartiuean),  or  the  oompantlTe  qoallty  ol  pleeanne  oImmd 
(Laurie),  vhich  aaems  to  be  the  aune  Tlev  in  e  hedonletjf  gub ;  othen 
hold  that  wbat  la  Intnitivelx  pereeived  ia  tbe  rightnea*  or  wnngima  of 
bdiTidiul  aeta, — »  view  iridehobtfaMdr  leaders  atUoalieamUiig  piae- 
tloally  raperflaotis. 

*  The  origiiialUr— Htch  aa  it  is— of  Pale/e  lyakm  <u  of  Bsattsm^ 
Ilea  In  Its  method  of  working  ont  detoila  rather  than  Id  tti  |iriiidplM« 
conatnietion.  Paley  txpnuAj  ackoowladgee  his  oUlgatuns  to  th> 
origlDsl  and  snggaativs,  tbonglt  dUfnae  and  wUtndeal,  work  of  Abrahan 
Tucker  (£^M  Natmt  PmmuA,  17C8-74).  In  tUa  tmtli^  aa  It 
Paley'ifWeflnd  "evatj  man's  own  tatlafactlon,  the  qiring  that  tctuatai 
all  bia  motivea,"  connected  with  "  general  good,  the  root  wbereout  al 
our  nlei  of  conduct  sndaentliueiitsofhononr  are  to  branch,"  bymaaoi 
^rfaatofaliheiilogy  demonitratfaig  tlw  **  vnniggerdly  goodness  of  tb 
antbos  of  aatm.  Iteker  Is  also  caiefkl  to  axplabi  that  esttafkeUm  oi 
pleaaoia  la  "  one  and  the  aama  in  kind,  howerer  nmeh  It  may  vary  ir 
degree,  .  .  .  whether  a  man  la  pleasel  with  bearing  nueio,  eeain{ 
proapecta,  taating  dainties,  performing  laudable  actioDi,  or  making 
agreeable relle«?tioni^"  and  again  that  by  "general  good"  he  nietuii 
**  quantity  of  bsppinaa, "  to  which  **  avaty  pleaann  that  we  do  to  cm 
neighbour  ia  an  addition."  There  li,  howavar,  la  Tueker'a  theologlca} 
link  between  private  and  general  bapplneaa  a  pecnillar  ingtnuity 
which  Paley'a  common  aenae  has  avoided.  He  argues  that  men  bavinj 
no  free  wilt  hara  raally  no  dotert ;  therefore  the  divine  equity  must 
ultimately  diatribnte  bapplneaa  In  equal  aharea  to  all ;  therefore  I  must 
:  ultimately  increaae  my  own  happUesi  moat  by  eoodnot  that  adds  moat 
to  the  general  fund  which  I*rovidenoe  admin  late  ra. 

Bat  In  fact  the  ontllne  of  Paley'a  utilitarian  ism  ia  to  be  fonnd  a 
gaaaratioa  earlier, — fat  Oay*B  cUwertatlon  prefixed  to  Law's  edition  of 
King's  Origim  ^Mv(t,—»M  the  followlnK  eztneta  wQl  show "IV  idea 
of  virtue  is  tho  conformity  to  anila  of  Ufa,  dinetlng  the  aettons  af 
all  rational  creatures  with  reapect  to  each  otbar't  hapj^eaa ;  to  wUeb 
every  one  ia  alwaya  obliged  ....  Obligation  ia  tite  neoaaaity  of 
doing  or  omitting  something  In  order  to  be  happy  ....  Full  and 
oompleta  oUigatlon  which  will  extend  to  all  casee*can  only  be  that 
arieiiig  from  the  antboiity  Ood. . .  .  .  The  will  of  Ood[iofiuaa  It 
direeta  behartonc  to  otiiers]  ia  tlto  imnedlsto  nlo  or  witwion  of  virtes 
....  bvt  K  la  evident  trim  the  natnre  of  Ood  that  he  conld  have  no 
other  dedgn  In  oreating  mankind  than  their  happtneae ;  and  therefore 
be  wUla  thetr  happlneai ;  therefore  that  my  bebaTlonr  ao  far  aa  it  may 
beanwaaato  thehapptnese  of  mankind  shoQldbenie^  ;  so  thlihappt- 
nsss  flCawaklad  nay  bt  said  to  bs  the  criterion  of  wtaesHfMmoTcd." 
'  Tho  aama  diMartatton  alao  contafilOtK^jf^  «-aMe^,«yate«, 
as  wo  dull  (NSsafljr  Botfeo.  *^ 
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<178ff),  the  link  beimni  geoeral  pleasure  (the  Btandard) 
and  {ffiTCte  pleasure  or  paia  (the  motive)  is  supplied  by 
ibe  eonoeption  of  divhie  legislatiaL   To  be  "obUged*  ia 
to  be  "  n^ged  1^  a  vicdent  motiTe  leniUiDg  ixam  the  com* 
mand  of  another;'*  in  die  case  of  moral  oU^tioDj  the  com- 
mand proceeds  tram  Qod,  and  the  motire  lies  in  tiie  ezpec- 
tation     being  regarded  and  ponUhed  after  this  life,  The 
fiommands  of  God  are  to  be  ascertained  "  from  scriptare  and 
the  light  of  naiore  combined."  Falej,  however,  holds  that 
acriptnre  is  given  less  to  teach  morality  than  to  illustrate  it 
liy  example  and  enforce  it  hy  nev  saocttoos  and  greater 
mrtainty,  and  tliat  the  light  of  nature  makes  it  clear  that 
Qod  wUls  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.    Hence,  his 
method  in  deciding  moral  qoestious  is  chiefly  that  of  esti- 
mating the  tendency  of  actions  to  promote  or  diminish  the 
general  happiness.   To  meet  the  obvious  objections  to  this 
method,  based  on  the  immediate  happiness  caused  by 
admitted  Crimea  (such  as  *'  knocking  a  lich  villain  on  tiie 
head"),  he  laya  str^  on  the  necessi^  of  general  rules  in 
any  kind  of  legpalation  ;^  vhile,  by  ni^png  the  importance 
of  forming  and  maintaining  good  habits,  he  partly  evades 
the  difficulty  of  calculating  the  oonaeqnenoes  of  particular 
actions.   In  this  way  the  ntilitarian  method  is  freed  from 
the  subversive  tendencies  which  Butler  and  oUiers  had  dis- 
cwned  in  it ;  as  used  by  Paley,  it  merely  explains  the 
current  moral  and  jnral  distinctions,  exhibits  the  obvious 
basis  of  expediency  which  supports  most  of  tiie  received  rules 
ot  law  and  morality,  and  furnishes  a  simple  solution,  in 
harmony  with  common  sense,  of  some  perplexing  casuistical 
questions.    Thus  (e.g.)  '*  natural  righta  "  become  rights  of 
which  the  general  observance  would  be  useful  apart  from  the 
inatitntion  of  dvil  govemmeut ;  as  distinguished  from  the 
no  less  binding  *<  adventitious  rights,"  the  utility  of  which 
depends  upon  this  institution.     Private  proper^  is  in 
this  sense  "natural,''  from  its  obvious  advantages  in 
encouraging  labour,  akill,  preservative  care  ;  though  actual 
rights  ^  property  depend  on*the  general  utility  of  con- 
forming to  the  law  of  the  land  by  which  they  are  deter- 
mined.   So,  again,  many  perplexities  respecting  the  duties 
«f  Teraeity  and  good  faith  are  solved,  so  as  to  avoid 
jeanitical  laxities  no  less  than  Buperstitious  scruples,  by 
their  obligation  on  the  utilities  general  and  particular 
of  satisfying  ezpectations  deliberately  produced.    So,  too, 
the  general  utilitarian  basif^  of  the  established  sexual 
morally  is  effectively  expounded.    We  observe,  however, 
that  Faley's  method  is  often  mixed  with  reaaoninga  that 
belong  to  an  alien  and  older  manner  of  thought ;  as  when 
he  supports  the  claim  <tf  the  poor  to  chari^  by  referring 
to  the  intention  of  mankind  '*  when  they  agreed  to  a  aepaia- 
tion  of  the  common  fund,"  or  when  he  infers  that  monogamy 
k  a  part  of  the  divina  da^n  from  the  equal  nnmben  of 
nudea  and  females  ham.   la  other  cases  hia  statement  of 
utilitarian  eonsideratitma  is  fragmentary  and  unnwthodical* 
and  tmds  to  d^enente  into  looee  axhortatum  on  raUier 
trite  topica 

^  In  anity,  oonristen^,  and  tiioroughnesa  of  method, 

and  iiu*  Bentham'a  utiUtarianiam  has  a  decided  superiority  over 
Paley'a  He  throndtout  considers  actums  solely  in  respect 
ei  their  ^aaanrame  and  paiafnl  oonaeqnenoea,  expected 
ta  astnal ;  and  he  fully  reeogniaas  the  need  of  making  an 
exhaustive  and  systematic  registo'  ot  these  consequences, 
free  from  the  influences  vi  common  moral  opinion,  as 
•xpreaaed  in  the  "eolopatio"  and  "dyslogistic' terms  in 
wdinaiy  vm.  Fortiker,  the  tfects  that  he  estimatea  are 
an  of  a  definite^  palpable^  empirically  ascertainable  quality ; 
they  are  such  pleasures  and  pains  as  moat  men  feel  and  all 


<BbooL 


*  It  nut  be  allowed  that  Paler'f  appUcettov  of  tUa  vgtunent  i« 
ssBtwlut  I00WI7  reeaoaed,  ud  doea  not  aoOideiitlr  diati^alah  the 
•ooM^nnwea  of  a  ainifla  set  ol  bnet^t  aanalan^Ur  ten  the 
^omtilMBeM  (tf  ft  gmsnl  pwnlidoa  to  eonmt  mA  aolh 


can  obaore  to  be  lalt^  so  that  all  political  or  rnrnl  mfcr* 
eacea  drawn  by  Bentham'a  nuthod  lie  open  at  evoy  pmnt 
to  the  test  of  practical  experieaca  Every  on^  it  weald 
aeem,  can  tdl  what  value  he  aeta  <»  the  plaaaniea  d  ali- 
mentatini,  aex,  the  aanaaa  ganeraUy,  wealth,  pom* 
curiouty,  lympathy,  antipathy  (malercdence),  Um  goodwill 
of  iQdi^o^d8  or  of  aoeiety  at  large^  and  on  the  corraapood- 
ing  paina^  aa  well  aa  the  paina  of  kboi.*  tod  wganic 
disonleis and  can  pretty  well  gueas  the  rate  at  whidi 
they  are  valued  by  others ;  therefcre  if  it  be  once  granted 
that  all  actions  are  determined  hj  |deasurea  and  pains,  and 
are  to  be  tried  by  the  same  standard,  the  ait  both  of 
legislation  and  of  private  conduct  is  apparentiy  placed  on  a 
broad,  simple,  and  clear  empirical  basia,  Baitham,  so 
doub^  seems  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  mundane  experi- 
ence in  recognising  *'  rtJigious'*  pains  and  pleasures  in  his 
fourfold  division  of  sanctions,  ude  by  side  with  tie 
"physicaV  "political,"  and  "moral "or  eodal ; " hot 
the  truth  is  that  he  doea  not  aniously  take  acoonnt  of  them, 
racept  in  BO  far  as  religiooa  ht^ies  and  feaia  are  motivos 
actually  operating,  which  therefoie  admit  of  being  obeerred 
and  measured  aa  much  as  any  othw  motives.  Be  doea  not 
himaaU  oae  Uie  will  of  an  omnipotent 'and  benevcleBt 
being  as  a  means  of  logically  eonnectiog  individual  and 
genml  happineaa  He  thua  undonbtedly  nmpli£es  his 
system,  and  avoida  the  doubtful  inferences  from  nature  acd 
Scripture  in  whidi  Faley's  position  is  involved ;  but  this 
gain  is  dearly  purchaaed.  For  in  answer  to  the  qoesdon 
that  imme^tely  arises,  Hov  then  is  the  maximum 
happiness  of  any  individual  shown  to  be  always  conjoined 
with  the  maximum  general  happiness,  he  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  **  the  only  interests  wUch  a  man  is  at  all  tiaM 
sura  to  find  adequate  motives  for  consulting  are  his  own." 
Indeed,  in  many  parts  of  his  vast  work,  in  the  departneat 
of  l^^slative  and  constitutional  theory,  it  is  rather  assumed 
that  the  intereste  of  some  men  will  continually  conflict  with 
those  of  their  fellows,  unless  we  alter  the  balance  of 
prudential,  calculation  by  a  careful  reB4iuBtment  of  peoal- 
tiea.  But  on  this  assumption  a  satisfactory  system  of 
private  conduct  on  utilitarian  principles  cannot  be  etm- 
Btructed  until  legisktive  and  constitutional  reform  has  been 
perfected.  And,  in  fact,  *'  private  ethics,"  as  conceived  by 
Bentham,  does  not  exactly  expound  such  a  system ;  but 
rather  exhibits  the  coinddence,  to  far  at  it  exfmdt,  between 
private  and  general  happiness,  in  that  part  of  each  maa's 
conduct  that  liee  beyond  the  range  of  daefnl  legialation. 
It  was  not  his  place,  as  a  practical  philanthro^iist, 
to  dwell  on  the  defecte  in  this  coincidence  f  aud  tince 
what  men  generally  expect  from  a  moralist  ia  a  com^staly 
reaaoQod  account  of  what  they  ought  to  do,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  some  of  Bentham'a  disciples  should  have  either 
ignored  or  endeavoured  to  aupply  the  gap  in  hia  system. 
One  aeetiwi  of  the  school  even  maintained  it  to  beacaidbal 
doctrine  <A  utilitarianism  that  a  man  always  gains  his  own 
greatest  happineas  by  pnanoting  that  of  othera ;  anothff 
aection,  represuited  by  John  Austin,  apparentiy  xetonsd 
to  Fblc^a  postion,  and  treated  utilitarian  monli^* 
as  a  oode  of  divine  kgialation;  othera,  with  Grota^  an 
content  to  abate  the  aereri^  of  the  daiam  made  Iff 


•  This  liat  gtna  twelve  ont  of  tha  fbnrtMn  dsaaaa  In  vMcb  BanOua 
anangaa  tlia  sprlnga  of  action,  ontttliig  tlis  nB|^on  aaoctlon  (bmo- 
ttoned  nftanrardt),  and  tba  plaaaorea  sod  palaa  «f  aatf-intnrt,  tUA 
liiclada  all  the  other  daaaea  except  tjnjtOij  and  aatipaliiy. 

•  In  tlu  Dtoniolofff  )mbUahad  bj  Bovring  tnm  MSB.  Mt  dtm 
Bastbsm'a  daatfa,  m  coinddanoB  Is  awertad  to  lit  eonpliU;  liat  U 
Mima  doabtfnl  wbothsr  tUa  oanln  aooqitad  as  BaithamlaiMl  daetrls^ 
vwm  In  Ui  later  daTi. 

•  It  •himld  be  obeerred  that  Aoatta,  aftar  Beatban,  men  baqMB^ 
nsea  the  term  "  moral "  to  eonnote  what  be  nan  diatfactlj  oaOa  "  pa^ 
ttva  moraUtr,"  the  eod»  of  ruki  •«mri6S*lv^QBUMB|oBtaka  la  air 
soolaty.  Digitizedl)yOOtWLC^ 
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general  happine«  *  oa  the  iadividoal,  and  to  consider 
niuitarian  Aaiy  as  practically  lizoited  by  reciprocity ;  while 
J.  &  Mill,  Trtio  has  done  more  than  any  other  member  of 
the  school  to  spread  and  popnlarize  atilitarianiBm  in  ethics 
■ad  politioai,  ualts  tito  "  moral  hero"  for  voIaQtanlyaacri- 
fictng  bis  own  happiness  to  promote  that  of  others — a  phe- 
nomenon, it  shoidd  be  observed,  which  in  Beatham's  view 
is  not  even  posnble. 

iritOei  The  fact  w  that  there  are  several  different  ways  in  which 
a  atOitariaa  system  ot  morality  may  be  viBsd,  without  de- 

citiD*.  tiding  whether  the  sanctions  attached  to  it  are  always 
adeqiutBi  (1)  It  may  be  presented  as  practical  guidance  to 
all  who  choose  "general  good"  as  their  ultimate  end, 
wlether  they  do  so  on  religioos  groands,  or  through  the 
predominaooe  in  their  minds  of  impartial  sympathy,  or 
beoaosa  their  consoienoe  acts  in  harmony  with  atilitarian 
priacipleo,  or  for  any  combination  of  these  or  any  other 
reasons  ;  or  (2)  it  may  be  offered  as  a  coda  to  be  obeyed  not 
absolntely,  but  only  so  far  as  the  coincidence  of  private  and 
general  interest  may  in  any  case  be  jodgsd  to  extend ;  or 
again  (3)  it  may  be  proposed  as  a  standard  by  which  men 
may  reasonably  agree  to  praise  and  blame  the  conduct  of 
others,  even  though  they  may  not  always  think  fit  to  act 
on  iL  We  may  regard  morality  ai  a  kind  of  supplementary 
legislation,  rapported  by  paUid  opinion,  whidi  we  may 
•zpeot  tiie  pnbli<^  when  duly  enlightened,  to  frame  in 
aoeordanoe  idth  the  pnUio  interest  Still,  even  from  this 
point  view,  which  Is  that  of  the  legislator  or  social  re- 
former mther  than  the  moral  philosopher,  our  code  of 
Antf  mnst  be  greatly  infloenoed  by  oar  estimate  of  the 
degrees  In  which  men  are  normally  infloenoed  by  self-regard 
(ia  it!  ordinary  sense  of  regard  for  interests  not  symp*- 
^letie)  and  by  sympathy  or  beneToIence,  and  ot  the 
nnga  within  which  sympathy  may  be  expected  to  be  gMW- 
nXLy  effeotim  Thus,  for  example,  the  moral  standaiS  for 
whidi  a  ntiUtarian  wifi  reasonablj  endeaTonr  to  gain  the 
■oppcvt  of  pnblio  opinion  most  be  essentially  different  in 
qoality,  aooording  as  he  hc^ds  with  Bentham  that  nothing 
but  eelf-fegard  **iem  fcr  die^*  though  "for  a  deesert 
bmeTfrfenee  is  a  very  valoable  addition ; "  or  with  J.  S. 
If  Ut  that  dirinterested  pablic  spirit  ahonld  be  the  prominent 
motive  in  the  performance  of  all  socially  useful  work,  and 

tXm.  that  even  hygienic  precepts  should  be  inculcated,  not  chiefly 
im  groands  at  prodenoe,  bnt  becaase  **  by  sqiumdeting  our 
health  we  cUialde  onreelTes  from  rendering  servioeB  to  our 
lrilow<oTeatnresi  * 

Xot  leas  important  ia  the  iutenral  that  separates  Ben- 
ftiam's  p<demical  attitude  towards  the  moral  sense  from 
Hill's  conciliatory  position,  that  "the  mind  ii  not  In  a 
state  oonformable  to  utility  nnlaas  it  loves  virtue  aa  a  thing 
denrabla  In  itself.'  Snch  love  of  virtue  Mill  holds  to  be 
in  a  sense  natural,  though  not  an  ultimata  and  inexplicable 
Cut  of  humsQ  nature;  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
**  Law  ot  Aasodation  *  of  feelings  and  ideas,  through 
vliich  ol^eeta  originally  desired  as  a  means  to  some 
fnrtiiei  end  ooma  to  be  directly  pleasant  or  desir- 
tjbte.  Thus,  the  miser  first  sought  money  as  a  means  to 
MHufbrt,  bnt  ends  by  sacrificing  comfort  to  money;  and 
■imilariy  though  the  first  promptings  to  justice  (or  any 
other  virtue)  spring  ^rpra  the  non-moral  pleasures  gained 
or  pains  avmded  by. It,  tbroagb  the  Hnk  formed  by 
repeated  virtnoua  acta  the  performance  of  them  ultimately 
comes  to  have  that  immediate  satisfaction  attached  to 
it  wlnoh  we  disttngnish  as  moral.  Indeed,  the  acquired 
tendency  to  virtuous  conduct  may  become  bo  strong  tliat 
the  habit  of  willing  it  may  continue,  "  even  when  the 
reward  which  the  virtuous  man  receives  from  the  conacions- 
■eta  of  well-doing  is  anything  but  an  equivalent  for  the 
■offerings  he  undergoes  or  the  wishes  he  may  have  to 
nooanoa*   U  is  thos  that  the  before-mentioned  self-aacri- 
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fice  of  the  moral  hero  is  conceived  by  MtU  to  be  possible 
and  actual  The  moral  sentimenta,  on  thid  view,  are  not 
phases  of  self-love  as  Hobbes  held  ;  nor  can  they  be  directly 
identified  with  sympathy,  either  in  Hume's  way  or  in  Adam 
Smith's;  in  fact,  diough  apparently  simple  they  are  really 
derived  in  a  complex  maaner  from  self-love  and  sympathy 
combined  with  mora  primitive  impulseo.  Justice  ('■^.}  is 
regarded  by  Hill  as  essentially  reeentment  moralized  by 
enlargad  sympathy  and  inteUigest  self-interest ;  what  we 
mean  by  injustice  is  harm  dona  to  an  assignable  individual 
by  a  breach  of  some  rule  for  which  we  desire  the  violator 
to  be  punished,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  person  injured 
and  of  society  at  laige.  Including  ourselves.  As  regards 
moral  sentiments  generally,  the  view  suggested  by  Uill  is 
more  definitely  given  by  the  chief  living  representative  of 
the  associationiGt  school,  Professor  Bain ;  by  whom  the  di»- 
tinctive  characteristics  cf  conscience  are  traced  to  "  educO' 
tion  under  government  or  aathority,"  thongh  prudence, 
disinterested  sympathy,  and  other  emotions  combine  to 
swell  the  moss  of  feeling  vaguely  denoted  by  the  term 
moraL  The  combination  of  antecedents  is  somewhat 
differently  given  by  different  writers;  but  all  agree  in 
representing  the  conscience  of  any  individual  as  naturally 
correlated  to  the  interests  of  the  community  of  which  be 
is  a  member,  and  thus  a  natural  ally  in  enforcing  utili- 
tarian rules,  or  even  a  valuable  gvdde  when'tttilitariaa 
calculations  are  difBoult  and  uncertain. 

This  sttbstitotion  of  hypothetical  histoiy  for  direoi  .eaoom- 
analysis  ci  the  mcaal  sense  is  really  (dder  than  tiie  utili*  >voja-"' 
tarianisffl  of  Paley  and  Bentham,  which  it  has  so  profoondly  ""'^ 
modified.  The  feffeots  of  aasomation  in  modifying  ment^ 
phsnunena  were  noticed  hj  Locke^  and  made  a  cardinal 
point  in  the  mstaphysio  ot  Hume;  who  also  referred 
to  the  principle  slightly  in  his  aoooont  of  justice  and  other 
"  artificial '  virtu ea.  Some  yean  eariier,  Qay,^  admitting 
Hnteheson's  proof  <^  the  actual  diainterestBdnMB  of  moral 
and  benevtdent  impulses,  had  maintaiaed  that  these  (lika 
the  desires  ot  knowledge  or  fame,  the  delight  <ii  reading 
hnnting^  and  planting  ware  derived  from  self-love  b/ 
"the  power  of  associatioa*  But  a  thorough  and  lyst^ 
matio  application  of  the  principle  to  ethical  psychology  ia 
first  found  in  Hartley's  Ohurvationi  on  if  an  (1748). 
Hartiey,  too,  was  the  first  to  conceive  association  as  pro- 
ducing, instead  of  mare  cohesion  of  mental  phenomena)  a 
quasi-chemical  combination  of  these  into  a  compound 
apparently  different  from  its  elements.  He  shows  elabo- 
rately how  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  "  imagination, 
ambition,  self-interest,  sympathy,  tiieopathy,  and  the  moral 
sense  '  are  developed  out  of  the  elementary  pleasures  and 
pains  of  sensation  ;  by  the  coalescence  into  really  complex 
but  apparently  single  ideas  of  the  "  miniatures  "  or  faint 
feelings  which  the  repetition  of  sensations  contemporaneously 
or  in  immediate  succaesion  tends,  to  produce  in  oohering 
groups.  His  theory  assumes  the  correspondence  ot  mind 
and  body,  and  is  applied  pari  paau  to  the  formation  of 
ideas  froa  sensations,  and  of  "  compound  vibratiuncules  in 
the  modollary  substance  '  from  the  original  vibrations  that 
arise  in  the  organ  of  sense.'  The  same  general  view 
was  afterwards  developed  on  the  psychical  side  alone  by 
James  Mill  in  his  Analyna  of  tha  Human  Mind^  with 
much  vigour  and  cleamess.    The  whole  theory  has  been 

*In  tlw  fesfort-mnitleind  disurtatlon.  Cf.  nots  3  to  pi  «0& 
Hartley  nhrs  to  this  trsstlw  U  havliig  rappUed  tho  ktortisg-poLDt  for 
M«  own  irBton. 

*  It  ahonld  be  notlcad  th&t  HATtlej**  Mi»atIoiiaIl*m  b  far  frera  Itsd*, 
lug  Um  to  sxalt  tbf  oorponal  plwiueh  On  tiis  oontray,  h«  trtM  to 
prove  dsborstolr  that  they  (aa  wall  aa  iha  pWaraa  of  fan  agination, 
omUtloB,  Mlf-lntanrt)  cumot  bs  mide  an  cl|>ct  of  prtmsiT  jmnnlt 
wltbont  a  low  of  happinaw  on  the  vrbole,— one  of  hit  argnnienta  balng 
that  the»»  pleaanraa  oexmr  asrlwr  in  tlmfl,  and  "  that  nhich  ia  prior  In 
tli«  orto  of  natnn  la  iJw^  I«H  pnfact  thu  that  vUch  ia  p(i:>t^rfoi;'*j. 
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penlaieDUy  eontroverted  faj  writen  of  the  iQtuitioDal 
school,  who  (unlike  Hartley)  hare  niaalljr  thooght  that  this 
deriTation  of  moral  uittiiueDta  from  mors  primitiTS  fealingi 
vould  be  detrimental  to  the  snthority  of  the  former.  The 
chief  argument  agaioBt  tiaa  theory  has  been  hoaed  on  the 
•artj  period  at  which  theae  wDtimenta  are  manifeated  by 
children,  which  hardly  allowa  time  for  aaaociatioa  to  produce 
the  eflecta  aacribed  to  it  This  argameut  haa  been  met  in 
recent  time*  by  the  ^ipUcatim  to  mind  of  the  phyaiological 
theory  ci  heredity,  according  to  which  changes  produced 
in  the  mind  (brain)  of  a  parent  by  aaaociatioa  of  ideas  at 
otherwiae,  tend  to  be  inherited  by  his  offspring  ;  so  that 
the  deTel<^m«nt  of  the  moral  seuae  or  any  ouer  faculty 
or  susceptibility  of  existing  man  may  be  hypotheticaUy 
carried  back  into  the  prehistoric  life  of  the  human  race, 
without  any  change  in  the  manner  of  derivatioo  supposed. 
At  present,  however,  the  theory  of  heredity  is  usually  held 
iu  coqjonction  with  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  aelectioQ ; 
according  to  which  different  kinds  of  liriag  things  in  the 
coana  of  a  series  of  generations  come  gradually  to.  be 
endowed  with  organs,  faculties,  anfl  h&bits  tending  to  the 
preaervation  of  Uie  individual  or  species  under  the  coodi- 
tiona  of  life  in  which  it  is  placed.  Thus  we  have  a  new 
f  oological  factor  lu  the  history  of  the  moral  seutiments  ; 
which,  though  iu  no  way  oppoud  to  the  older  psychological 
theory  of  their  formation  through  coalescence  of  more 
primitire  feelings,  must  yet  be  coneeiTed  as  controlling 
and  modifying  the  effects  of  the  law  of  association  by  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  sentiments  other  than  those 
tending  to  the  preservation  of  human  life.  The  influence 
of  the  Darwinian  theory,  moreover,  has  extended  from 
historical  psychology  to  ethics,  tending  to  substituto  "  pre- 
servation of  the  race  under  its  conditions  of  existence" 
for  " happiness"  as  the  ultimate  end  and  standard  of 
virtue. 

>-r««<  Before  concluding  this  sketch  cf  the  development  of 
English  ethical  thought  from  Hobbes  to  the  present  time, 
it  will  be  well  to  notice  briefly  the  views  held  by  different 
morallBts  on  the  question  of  free-will, — so  far,  that  is,  as 
they  have  been  put  forward  as  ethically  important.  We 
must  first  distinguish  three  meanings  in  which  "  freedom  " 
is  attributed  to  the  will  or  "  inner  self "  of  a  human  being, 
yiz.,  (I)  the  general  power  of  chousing  among  different 
alternatives  of  action  without  a  motive,  or  against  the 
resultant  force  of  conflicting  motives ;  (2)  the  power  of 
choice  between  the  promptings  of  reason  and  those  of 
appetites  (or  other  non-rational  impulses)  when  the  latter 
conflict  with  reason ;  (3)  merely  the  quality  of  acting 
rationally  in  spite  of  conflicting  impulaes,  however  strong, 
the  non  potse  peccare  of  the  medisBval  theologians.^  It  is  ob- 
vious that  '*  freedom  "  in  this  third  sense  is  in  no  way  incom- 
patible with  complete  determination ;  and,  indeed,  is  rather 
an  ideal  state  after  which  the  moral  agent  ought  to  aspire 
than  a  iHX)perty  which  the  human  will  can  be  said  to 
posaeas.  In  the  first  sense,  again,  as  distinct  from  the 
second*  the  assertion  of  ^  freedom  "  has  no  ethical  signifi- 
canca,  except  iu  so  far  as  it  introduces  a  general  uncertainty 
into  all  our  inferences  respecting  human  conduct  Even 
in  the  second  sense  it  hardly  seems  that  the  freedom  of  a 
man's  will  can  be  an  element  to  be  considered  in  examining 
what  U  is  right  or  beet  for  him  to  do  (though  of  course 
the  dearest  oonviotimM  of  dn^  wHl  be  fruitless  if  a  man 
haa  not  mfficient  lelf-Mxitrol  to  enable  him  to  act  on 
them);  it  is  rather  when  we  ask  whether  it  is  juat  to 
pnnidi  him  for  wrong  doing  that  it  seems  important  to 
know  whether  he  oould  have  done  otherwise.  But  in  spite 
of  die  strong  interest  taJceii  in  the  thecdogleal  aspect  of 
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this  question  by  the  Protestant  dinnes  ol  the  17Ui 
centoi7,  it  does  not  aj^tear  that  EngtisL  moralisu  from 
Hobbea  to  Home  laid  any  stress  on  the  relatimi  of  free- 
will either  to  duty  generally  or  to  justice  ia  partiailaz. 
Nei  A«r  the  do^rine  of  Hobbea^  that  deliberation  is  a  mne 
alternation  of  competing  desires,  voluntary  actiot  imme- 
diately following  the  "  ust  appetite^*  nor  the  lurdly  less 
decided  Determinism  Of  Loekc^  who  heU  that  the  iriQ  ii 
always  moved  by  the  greatest  preaenk  nneasinen,  -ajyeaied 
to  r  \her  author  to  require  any  reemdliation  wiUi  the 
bel>' .  in  human  reaponsibility.  Even  in  Oarktft  qntem, 
where  bdetem^ism  ia  no  donbt  a  cardinel  notioi,  its 
importance  is  metaphysical  ratiier  than  ethical;  CSsrke'i 
view  being  that  the  apparently  arbitraiy  particulari^  iu 
the  constitution  <tf  the  coemoa  is  really  only  expIicaUs  by 
reference  to  creative  free-will  the  ediieil  tliafiMw?n  ' 
of  Shaftesbury  and  sentimental  mmalista  gaomDytluB  I 
question  drops  naturally  out  of  sight ;  and  the  cantioBS 
Butler  tries  to  exclude  its  perplexitiea  as  far  as  posaiUe 
from  the  philoeophy  of  practice.  But  since  the  reactim, 
led  by  Price  and  Raid,  against  the  manner  of  philos(^M& 
ingthath&d  culminated  in  Hume,  free-will  has  been  general]  7 
maintained  by  the  intnitional  school  to  be  an  essential 
point  of  ethics ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  naturally  connected  with 
the  judgment  of  good  and  Ul  desert  which  these  writen 
give  as  an  essential  element  in  their  analysis  of  the  moral 
consciousness.  An  irresistible  motive,  it  is  forcibly  ssid, 
palliates  or  takes  away  guilt ;  no  one  can  blame  himnlf  for 
yielding  to  necessity,  and  no  one  can  properly  be  pnaiibed 
for  what  he  could  not  have  prevented.  In  answer  to  thii 
argument  some  necessarians  have  admitted  that  panisb- 
ment  can  only  bo  legitimate  if  it  be  beneficial  to  the 
person  punished ;  others,  again,  have  held  that  the  Ist- 
ful  use  of  force  is  to  restrain  lawless  force  ;  bat  moat  of 
thoBo  who  reject  free-will  defend  punishment  ob  tJu 
ground  of  its  utility  in  deterring  others  from  crime,  ai 
well  08  in  correcting  or  restraining  the  criminal  on  who 
it  falk 

Iu  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  traced  the  contssof^na 
EuglLBh  ethical  speculation  without  bringing  it  into  lelstiim  r  i  q 
with  contemporary  European  thought  on  the  same  subject,  '^^^t 
And  in  fact  almost  al'  the  systems  described,  from  Eobbci 
downward,  have  been  of  essentially  native  growth^  ehowinc 
hardly  any  traces  of  foreign  influence.    We  may  obsova 
that  ethics  ia  the  only  department  in  which  this  result  ap- 
pears.   The  physics  and  psychology  of  Descartes  were 
much  studied  iu  England,  and  his  metaphysical  systetil  was 
certainly  Uie  most  important  antecedent  of  Locke's;  but 
Descartes  hardly  touched  ethics  proper.    So  again  the  coo- 
troversy  that  Clarke  cond  .cted  with  Spinoza,  and  aft«rvardj 
with  Leibnits,  was  entirely  confined  to  the  metaphydcal 
region.    CathoUo  France  was  a  school  for  EngllihiDeo 
in  many  subjects,  but  not  in  morality ;  the  great  stm^ta  i 
between  Janseuists  and  Jesuits  had  a  very  remote  ioterat  I 
for  us.    It  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  18th  eentory  I 
that  the  impress  of  the  French  revolutionary  philosqiby 
begins  to  manifest  itself  on  this  side  tiie  channel ;  and  even 
then  its  influence  Is  mostly  political  rather  than  ethical 
It  is  striking  to  observe  how  even  in  ihe  case  of  wiiten 
such  as  Godwin,  who  were  most  powerfully  a^seted  hy  the 
French  political  movement^  the  moral  barii^  on  which  the 
new  BDcUtl  order  of  rational  and  eq  ual  freedom  Is  oonatn^ed, 
Is  almo^  entirely  of  native  origin  j  even  when  tf^s  tone  and 
apirit  are  French,  the  forms  4^  thought  and  manner  d 
reasoning  are  still  purely  English.    In  the  derivation  of 
Benthamism  alone — whidi,  it  may  be  obsovvd,  first  bteome 
widely  known  in  the  F^ch  parafduase  of  Dunoot— u 
important  element  is  nippli^/l?'^)?^^^^'^  ftendt 
writer,  Helvetins ;  iifi  ipeutiiUv  niiiiMraU^A^  cfHudou  b<m 
It  was  from  Helvettos  that  ho  leamt^a^  men  Ixnnfi 
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nlvemlly  iitd  wlAly  govBrned  bj  self-loTs,  th«  so-caUed 
BorU  Jndgmwti  •»  really  the  oommon  jadgments  of  any 
aod«ty  as  to  its  ooomon  intereats;  that  it  is  ti^erefore  futile 
on  the  one  band  to  propoM  any  itandard  of  Tirtoe,  except 
that  of  condneiTenau  (o  general  happinesa,  and  op  the  other 
liaod  uaoleu  merely  to  leetare  men  on  daty  and  scold 
them  for  vice ;  that  the  moraliBt's  proper  fDoction  ia  rather 
to  exhibit  the  coincidence  of  Tirtnevith  priTate  bappioeu; 
titMt,  accordingly,  tboagh  nature  has  boand  men's  interests 
together  in  many  ways,  and  edacatioo  by  developing  sym- 
pathy and  the'habit  of  matnal  help  may  much  extend  the 
eonnexioD,  still  the  most  effectire  monnat  is  the  legislator, 
vho  by  acttpg  on  self-love  through  legal  sanctions  may 
monid  human  conduct  as  he  choosesu  These  few  simple 
doctrines  give  the  groond  plan  of  Bentham's  indefatigable 
and  life-long  labours. 

So  again,  in  the  modified  Benthamism  which  the  per- 
soasive  exposition  of  J.  8.  Mill  recently  made  popular  in 
ODtbitt  England,  the  inflaence  of  a  French  thinker,  Angnste  Comte 
(PkHotopku  Po4iiiM,  1829-43,  and  SyititM  de  PolUiqw 
Pontivt,  appears  as  the  chio^  modifying  element 

Thii  infloence,  so  far  as  it  has  affected  moral  as  distinct 
from  political  speculation,  has  been  exercised  primarily 
throng  thegeneral  conception  of  human  progress;  which,  in 
Comte's  view,  consists  in  the  eve^growiDg  preponderanoe  of 
the  distinctively  hnman  attributes  over  the  purely  animal, 
■oeial  feelings  being  ranked  highest  among  haman  attri- 
butes; and  higheat  of  all  the  moat  univers^ized  phase  of 
human  affeotion,  th«  devotion  to  humanity  as  a  whole. 
Aecordmgly,  it  ia  the  development  of  benevolence  in  man, 
and  fA  the  habit  of  "  living  for  othen,''  which  Comte  takes 
as  the  oltimate  aim  and  standard  of  practice,  rather  than 
the  men  increase  of  bappinesa.  He  holda,  indeed,  that 
the  two  are  inBeparalile,and  that  the  more affruiWtc any  man's 
•entimenta  and  habits  of  action  can  be  made,  the  greater 
will  be  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  himself  as  well  as  by 
others.  But  be  does  not  seriously  trouble  himself  to  argue 
With  ^ism,  or  to  weigh  carefully  the  amount  of  h^piness 
that  might  be  genereJly  attained  by  the  satisfaction  of 
^igoistia  propensities  duly  regulated ;  a  supreme  unqneetion- 
ing  salf-aevotion,  is  which  Jl  personal  calcniations  are  sup- 
pniaed,  is  an  essential  featare  fd,  his  moral  ideal.  Sach  a 
new  w  almost  diametrically  <^posed  to  Bantbam'i  concep- 
tion itfn<nmal  haman  existence;  the  newer  utilitarianiam 
ti  Mill  c^rasenti  an  endeavour  to  find  the  right  middle 
patb  lwlwe«n  the  tvro  eztremsK 

It  ii  to  be  observed  tlia^  in  Comte'a  view,  devotion  to 
humanity  is  the  priaci[de  not  merely  of  morality  but  of 
leli^on ;  %.t.f  it  shoold  not  merely  be  practically  pre- 

'  dominaii^  bat  dionld  be  manifested  and  snstaioed  by 
ngnhur  and  partly  s^boUcal  fwrna  of  expression,  private 
and  pttUie.  Tfais  aide  of  Comte'a  system,  howevw,  and 
tiie  detaib  of  his  ideal  reconstruction  of  society,  in  vrhicli 
this  rd^jion  p1^  an  important  part,  have  had  bat  littie 
inflnepoe  either  in  England  or  ekewherft  It  is  more  im< 
portast  to  notice  the  ^eral  efflMt  tA  h»  philoswhy  on 
the  method  of  determuing  the  particulars  m  morality  oa 
well  as  of  law  (as  it  ought  to  be).  In  the  ntilitarianism 
of  Paley  and  Bentham  the  proper  rules  of  conduct,  moral 
and  le^,  are  determined  by  comparing  the  imaginary  con- 
aaqaences  of  different  modes  of  regtUation  on  men  and 
women,  oooeeived  as  speoinuns  of  a  substantially  uniform 
and  nnehanging  type,  It  fs  tme  that  Bentham  expressly 
recognizes  the  varying  inflneocee  of  c]<"wte,  race,  rdigion, 
government,  as  connderationa  which  it  is  important  for 
the  legialatOT  to  take  into  account;  bat  his  own  work  of 

.  aodal  Gonatructlon  was  almost  entirdy  independent  of  such 
ecmsideratioaa,  and  his  school  generally  appear  to  have 
been  ccmvinced  of  their  competence  to  solve  all  important 
ethical  aci  political  quentioos  for  hnman  beings  of  all  a^ 


and  countries,  without  regard  to  their  specific  differences 
But  iu  the  Comtian  conception  of  social  scieaoe,  of  which 
ethics  and  politics  are  the  practical  application,  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  lava  of  the  evolution  <rf  society  is  (rf  fnnda- 
mental  and  oontinnally  increasing  importaoce ;  humanity 
is  regarded  as  having  passed  through  a  series  of  stages,  in 
each  of  which  a  somewhat  different  set  of  laws  and  instttu* 
tions,  customs  and  habits,  is  normal  aod  appropriate. 
Thoa  present  man  ia  a  being  that  can  only  be  nnderBtood 
through  a  knowledge  of  his  past  history;  and  any  effort  to 
construct  for  him  a  moral  and  political  ideal,  by  a  purely 
abstract  and  unhistorical  method,  must  be  neceuarily 
futile  ;  whatever  modifications  may  at  any  time  be  desirable 
in  positive  Law  and  morality  caa  only  be  determined  by 
the  aid  of  "  social  dynamics."  This  view  extends  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Comte's  special  school  or  sect,  and, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  very  widely  accepted  among  educated 
persona  at  the  present  day. 

When  we  turn  from  French  philosophy  to  German,  we  oermkn 
find  the  inflaence  of  the  latter  on  English  ethical  thought  oi°edb^ 
almoat  insignificant  until  a  very  recent  period.  In  the  17th  ^''bic& 
century,  indeed,  the  treatise  of  Fuffandorf  on  the  Zaw  of 
Naturty  iu  whidL  the  general  view  <^  Qrotioa  waa  restated 
with  modifications,  partly  designed  to  effect  a  oom 
promise  with  the  new  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  seems  te  have 
been  a  good  deal  read  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  Locke 
includes  it  among  the  books  neceaaaxy  to  the  complete 
education  of  a  gentieman.  But  the  anbeequent  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  of  conduct  in  Germany  dropped  almoa^ 
entirely  out  of  the  cognirance  of  Englishmen ;  even  the 
long  dominant  system  of  Wolff  (d.  1764),  imposing  ia 
its  elaborate  and  complete  oonatraetion,  was  hardly 
hnown  to  our  best  informed  irriters.  Kot  did  the 
greater  fame  and  more  commanding  genina  of  Kant 
(1724-1804)  procure  htm  any  English  discijJes  of  note, 
or  even  lead  to  the  serious  atudy  of  his  ethical  system  by 
English  moralists,  until  the  second  quarter  of  the  preaent 
century.  We  find,  however,  distinct  traces  of  Kantian 
influence  in  Whewell  and  other  recent  writers  of  the 
intuitional  school;  and  the  .wntinoally  inomudng  in- 
terest in  the  products  of  the  Gtnnan  mind  which  EngUsh- 
men  have  shown  doring  the  last  10  yeaia  has  ctuaM  the 
works  of  Kant  to  be  so  widely  known  that  It  wonld  hardly 
be  fit  to  doaa  the  present  article  without  some  aeoonnt  <A 
hii  ethical  doctrinea 

The  English  moralist  with  whom  Kant  ha'<  most  affinity  Kaob 
if  Price ;  in  fact,  Kantism,  in  the  ethical  thought  of  modem 
Europe,  holds  a  plaoe  somewhat  anidogona  to  that  oeonpied 
by  the  teaching  A  Price  and  Brid  among  ourselves,  ^n^ 
liks  Price  and  Beid,  holds  that  tha  reason  declares  the  imme- 
diate obligation  of  certain  kinds  of  conduct^  (to  use  hia 
phrase)  issuee  "cate^icd  imperativeaL*  lAe  Price  he 
holdfl  that  an  action  is  not  good  unless  done  from  a  good 
motive^  and  that  this  motive  mnst  be  essentially  different 
from  natural  inclination  of  any  kind ;  dnty,  to  be  duty,' 
most  be  done  for  duty's  sake ;  and  ho  argues^  with  mora 
snbtiety  than  F^ioe  or  Beid,  that  though  a  Tirtuons  act  ie 
no  doubt  pleasant  to  the  virtuous  agent,  and  any  violation 
of  doty  painful,  this  moral  pleasnre  ^or  pain)  cannot 
strictly  be  the  motive  to  the  ae^  becaoie  it  follows  instead 
of  preeeding  the  recognition  of  oar  obligation  to  do  it.* 


1  BlnguUrlj  enoogh,  tlie  EDglUh  iriltar  wtio  «pproaeliM  mott  Bearif 
to  Euit  on  this  point  la  tbs  itUltarlan  Godwin,  In  hla  PtUtUal  /wNca 
In  Oodwln't  vtsv,  nuon  1»  the  prapar  notlTe  to  acta  aoaliolve  ts 
gasaral  kappUuai :  man  ahova  me  tbit  tba  liapplDan  of  *  mnban 
of  other  mva  U  of  mora  vtlaa  tban  mj  ova;  and  tba  poreaptlon 
of  thla  truth  affonli  me  at  laatt  (mm  lndDOBm«nt  to  prefar  tha  foruex 
to  the  kttar.  And  anppoalng  tt  to  be  replied  tliat  tha  motira  li  reallr 
the  moral  naaaalnan  InvidTed  la  chooalng  tha  aaUah  altanaUva^ 
Oodwia  uaTira  that  Uila  saeaalnM*,  thoagh  *  '  conattnt  atfp"  inih* 
I  prouaa  o(  ToUtloa,  la  a  uaralj  •  Maldeatal "  step,—"  I  feel  iWU  la  tie 
'-^  VIIL  —  7» 
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With  Piioey  a^pin,  ha  holds  that  nghtnen  of  intentioit  aod 
motire  is  not  onlj  an  indispeoaable  condition  or  element 
of  the  rightneai  of  an  action,  but  aotaally  the  sole  deter- 
ndnaut  of  ite  moral  vorth ;  bnt  irith  more  philosophical 
]^etration  he  draws  the  Inference— of  vhich  the  English 
mocaliat  doea  not  seem  to  have  dreamt— that  there  can 
be  no  aepaiftte  Ational  principles  for  determining  the 
''m^erial*  rightnesi  of  eondQct,  aa  dbtinct  from  ita 
*>  formal  *  rightneae ;  and  therefore  that  all  mles  of  dnty 
mut  admit  of  being  deduced  from  the  one  general 
principle  that  duty  ought  to  be  done  for  duty's  sake. 
This  deduction  is  the  mostori^nal  part  of  Kant's  doctrine. 
The  dictates  of  reason,  he  pomta  out,  must  necessarily  be 
addressed  to  all  rational  beings  as  such;  henoE^  my  inteo- 
tion  cannot  be  right  unless  I  am  fmpared  to  will  the 
principlo  on  which  I  act  to  be  a  universal  law.  He 
oonsiders  that  this  fundamental  rule  or  imperative  "act 
on  a  maxim  which  then  caast  tiU  to  be  law  uniTeraal " 
supplies  a  sufQcient  criterion  for  determim'ng  particular 
duties  in  all  caaee.  The  rule  excludes  wrong  conduct  with 
two  d^rees  of  stringency.  Some  oEfeoce^  such  as  breach 
of  contract,  we  cannot  erea  conceive  universalized;  as 
MOD  as  ereiy  one  broke  prtHniaes  no  one  wonU  make 
theoL  Other  maxims,  such  as  that  of  leanng  persons 
In  distreat  to  shift  for  themsolvM^  wo  eao  easily  eonoeive 
to  be  naivenal  kw%  bat  ve  cannot  without  oontr»- 
dietion  will  tluiB  to  be  inch ;  for  when  we  an  onrselni 
in  diatceaa  ve  eannot  help  desiring  that  others  should 
help  no. 

Another  important  peeoliari^  of  Eant'a  doctrine  is  hia 
derdopment « the  connenon  between  dufy  and  free-wilL 
He  holds  that  it  is  tiuon^  our  moral  emwaonsDeas  tiiat 
•re  know  that  mare  free;  in  the  cqgnitim  that  I  ought 
to  do  what  is  ri^t  beoauae  it  Is  ri^t  and  not  because  X 
like  it,  it  is  implied  that  thia  pnrely  rational  volttion  is 
posaibto ;  that  my  ac^n  can  be  datenmned,  not  "  mechani* 
cally,"  throogh  the  neeeaaary  operation  of  the  natural 
.atimuU  of  pleasnraUa  and  painful  feelings,  but  in  accord- 
•nea  vith  the  laws  of  my  true,  reasonable  eelf.  The 
realisation  of  reason,  or  of  human  wills  so  far  as  rational, 
thus  presents  itself  as  the  absolute  end  of  duty ;  and  we 
get,  as  a  new  form  of  the  fundamental  practical  rule^  *'  act 
BO  aa  to  treat  humanity,  in  thyself  or  any  other,  as  an  end 
always,  and  neverasameans  only."  We  may  observe,  too, 
that  the  notim  of  freedom  connects  ethics  with  jurisprudence 
in  a  simple  and  abiking  manner.  The  fundamental  aim  ui 
juriaprudenee  is  to  realize  external  freedom  b^  removing 
the  hindrances  imposed  on  each  one's  free  action  through 
the  interferaaces  of  other  wills.  Ethica  shows  how  to 
realize  internal  freedom  by  resolutely  pursuing  rational  ends 
ID  oppoaition  to  those  of  natural  inclination.  But  what 
«  practicable  ends  are  there  which  reason  prescribes,  and 
which  can  therefore  be  etated  absolutely  as  ends  at  which 
human  beings  ought  to  aim  whatever  their  actual  desires 
m^ybel  There  are  tw»auch  ends,  Kant  holds, — periection 
and  hapinnesB ;  more  precisely,  what  we  are  morally  bound 
to  seek  is  perfection  for  ourselves  and  happineaa  for  others ; 
eioce  (1)  no  one  can  direetly  promote  the  moral  perfection 
of  others,  depending  as  it  does  on  free  choice  of  right ;  and 
(2)  one's  own  happiDCsa  being  neceasarily  an  object  of 
natural  desire  cannot  also  be  regarded  as  a  duty.  The 
latter  limitation  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  view  of  Butler 
and  Raid,  that  man,  as  a  rational  being,  is  under  a  "  mani- 
fest obligation  "  to  seek  his  own  interest  The  difference, 
Itowever,  is  not  really  so  great  as  it  seems ;  once  in  another 
part  of  his  system  Kant  fully  recognizee  the  reasonableness 
^  self-love.  Though  dnty,  in  his  view,  excludes  regard  for 
private  happineaa,  the  aimniinn  bomum  is  not  doty  alono, 

MglHkoruiwt  «r  b«t»Tdm«%lMCttVMb«tMv«AuMe  iBjadgsdl^BM 
^te  baooBdoot  wUok  tttMcoDHena  toadapb" 
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but  duty  and  happioeas  combined ;  tho  duaand  (or  haffi* 
neea  as  tiie  rewurd  of  duty  is  so  easentially  leasonaUa 
that  we  must  postulate  a  universal  connexion  between 
the  two  is  the  ordei  of  the  universe;  indeed,  the  prae- 
tiral  necessity  of  this  postulate  is  the  only  adequate 
rational  ground  that  we  have  for  believing  in  the  existence 
of  Ood. 

Before  the  ethics  of  Kant  had  begun  to  be  aeruxuly 
studied  in  Eng^d,  the  rapid  and  remarkable  development 
of  metaphysical  view  and  method  of  which  the  three  chief 
stages  are  represented  by  Hchte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  nt* 
respectively  had  already  taken  pls^ ;  and  the  system  of 
the  latter  was  occupying  the  moat  prominent  poeition  in 
the  philoeophical  thought  of  Germany.'  H^^'a  ethical 
dectrine  (expounded  chiefly  in  hia  Pkiloiophia  da  SeeJUi, 
1821)  shows  a  doae  affini^  and  also  a  striking  contrast, 
to  Kant's.  He  holds,  with  Kant,  that  duty  or  good  coodect 
consists  in  the  conacious  realization  of  the  free  reasonalile 
wiU,  which  u  easenUally  the  same  in  all  rational  beinga 
But  in  Kaafs  view  the  noivenal  cooteot  of  this  will  is 
only  ^ven  in  the  formal  condition  of  "  only  acting  as  one 
can  desire  all  to  art,"  to  bo  subjectively  applied  by  ttA 
rational  agent  to  hia  own  volition ;  whereas  Begel  eonoeives 
the  universal  will  as  objectively  preaeated  to  each  nan  ii 
the  lawi^  institutional  and  oustomuy  moralita  ct  th 
eoBununitj  of  whidi  be  is  a  member.  Thva,  in  ois  view, 
not  nufely  natnnl  indinatiooa  towsrds  pleasurea,  or  the 
desires  lor  aelBsh  happiness,  reqnire  to  be  morally  resiitad; 
but  even  the  prompting  of  the  individual's  oonseiene^  thain- 
pulse  to  do  mwt  seems  to  him  right,  if  it  comes  into  oufliot 
with  the  common  sense  of  hia  commani^.  It  is  tnie  thit 
H^  regards  the  consdons  effbrt  to  realise  «te's  own  coa* 
caption  ^  good  as  &  higher  stage  of  moral  derelcvaaat 
than  the  mere  oonformity  to  the  jural  rules  cstabliBhiiig 
property,  maintaining  contract  and  allotting  pnnishmsnt  to 
crime,  in  which  the  nnireraal  will  is  first  expressed;  noes 
in  such  conformity  thia  will  is  only  accomplished  acd- 
dentally  1^  the  outward  concurrence  of  indiridud  wiU^ 
and  is  not  essentially  realized  ia  any  of  them.  He  holda^ 
however,  that  this  consdentious  effort  is  self-deceived  and 
fatile,  is  even  the  very  root  of  mord  evil,  except  it  attains 
its  realization  in  harmooy  with  the  objective  social  relatiooi 
in  whtdi  the  individual  findn  himself  placed.  Of  these  it- 
lations  the  first  grade  is  constituted  by  the  family,  the 
second  by  dvil  aociety,  and  the  third  by  tiie  state^  the 
organization  of  which  is  the  highest  manifestation  of 
universal  reason  in  the  sphere  of  practice. 

Hegelianism  appears  aa  a  distinct  element  in  Eogliah 
ethical  thouj^t  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  direct  influence 
of  Bcgd'a  ayst«n  is  perhaps  lesa  important  than  that  in- 
directly  exercised  through  the  powerful  etimulna  which  it 
has  given  to  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of 
human  thought  and  human  society.  According  to  Uegfi, 
the  essence  of  the  univeise  is  a  process  of  thought  from  the 
abetract  to  the  concrete ;  and  a  right  understanding  of  thia 
procesa  ^vee  the  key  for  interpreting  the  evdation 
in  time  of  European  philoaophy.  So  again,  in  his  view, 
the  history  of  mankmd  Is  a  hiatoiy  of  the  neceamiy 

'  la  KADtism,  M  wa  hm  pcrttf  mmi,  the  moit  Importuit  oatolqKkal 
beliefs— In  Ood,  freedom,  4Dd  iunnoTitllty  of  tbe  »onI— «r»  beeed  ca 
iMceuitiaa  of  ethical  thtragbt  la  FIcbte  •  BTstem  tbe  coonwiai  tl 
ethici  and  metapbysloa  Is  rtlD  noie  inthnita;  indaad,  we  maj  toajiM 
UtntUsnepecttonatODlMB;  ae  Plato  UaikU  fU  noet  ftutdtsMtil 
notioDB  of  aaeh  of  tb«M  etndlea  In  tbe  one  Idaft  of  good,  eo  RcbU  bi«di 
them  In  the  one  Ides  free  wtlL  "  Preedom,"  b  hia  Tlnr,  b  at  taet  tbe 
foondattoa  of  all  being  end  tbe  end  of  all  aonl  actlOB.  lb  tbe  ij»l«ae 
of  ScbelUng  and  Hegel  ethioa  felle  again  Into  «  avboidtaate  plaw: 
Indeed,  the  etbltel  view  of  tbe  Ibrmer  b  ntb«r  aoggeated  Om  eea* 
^Mlj  dareloped.  Neither  VlcbU  imt  Beb^g  bae  ezardaed  poN 
than  tbe  felntait  and  tneet  indirect  Inflaemo  on  etbkal  pbDex^r  la 
England;  tt  tberefon  aeeou  beat  to  leave  tte  atbleaLderttlua  «f  eath 
to  ba  asfUlMd  In  aonnazloa  with  tba  net  ef  Us  egrali«. 
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^mlopmant  of  the  fno  ainrit  through  the  different  forms 
^  political  oganuation:  the  fiiel  bniig  that  of  the  OrieD- 
Ul  monarchy,  la  which  freedom  beloiiffi  to  the  monarch 
oolj;  the  lecond,  that  (tf  the  Oneoo- Roman  'republics*  io 
irUdi  a  select  bodj  of  free  cituena  ie  eustained  on  a  boeis 
ol  ilaTery;  while  finally  in  the  modem  aooietiu,  sprung 
from  the  Tantoaio  uTasion  of  the  decaying  Roman  empire, 
freedom  is  rec<^ij!ed  as  the  natural  right  of  all  memiMn 
of  the  community.    The  effect  of  tiie  kcturee  (post- 
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fanmoualy  edited)  in  which  Hegera  "Fhiloaophy  of  History* 
and  "History  of  lOiilosophy"  wtfre  exixiunded  has  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  ot  hie  epeeial  ecnool ;  indeed,  the  pr^ 
eent  predominance  of  the  historical  method  in  alt  deport- 
mente  oi  tho  theory  of  practioe  is  not  a  little  dne  to  their 
i^nence.  What  place  the  study  of  histoiy  ought  to  take 
in  the  e^tematio  -establiahment  of  fundam^tat  ethical 
principles  or  of  particular  moral  rules  iBf  however,  atill  » 


matter  0  eager  emtrorersy.  (h.  a.) 
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GoMTEinn  or  Abticls  Ethiob. 


ETHIOPIA,  or  iBmtOPiA,  in  Greek  AWiorta,  the  ancient 
claiaical  designation  of  a  country  and  kingdom  of  Korth- 
eaatera  Africa,  lying  immediately  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and 
exteodiag  eastwards  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  with  no  definitely 
ntarlced  boundaries  in  any  other  direction.  According  to  the 
"folk's  etymology"  of  the  Qreek8,the  name  was  equivalent 
to  the  "  land  ot  the  scorched  faces,"  from  a^tiy,  to  bum, 
and  u^,  the  countenance,  and  this  sopposed  derivation 
doabtlesi  reacted  on  the  employment  of  the  word,  and 
iocreased  the  vagueness  of  its  meaning ;  but  in  all  pro- 
liabflity  it  was  really,  like  the  name  of  Egypt  itself,  a 
corruption  of  some  Egyptian  original  now  unknown. 
The  knowledge  of  this"  country  pouessed  by  the  earlier 
Greeks  was  extremely  alight,  and  greatly  cormpted  by 
mythical  additions.  To  the  generation  among  whom  the 
Eomeric  poems  took  tbetr  rise  the  Ethiopians  were  the 
remotest  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  received  the 
gods  themselves  as  familiar  guests.  They  aro  twice 
mentioned  by  Hesiod,  who  calls  their  king  by  the  Egyptian 
same  of  Memnon.  Herodotus  acquired  a  considerable 
amount  of  iaformation  about  their  connexion  with  Egypt, 
and  DemocritoB  is  said  to  have  travelled  as  far  south  as 
Uero^  and  to  have  written  an  acconnt  of  its  hieroglyphics  ; 
hut  it  was  not  till  the  invasion  of  Ptolemy  Pbilodelphus  that 
the  Greeks  began  to  bo  familiar  with  the  country.  From 
Berodotna  downwards  we  hear  of  a  great  many  separate 
bibes,  most  of  whom  are  designated  by  Greek  epithets 
descriptiTe  of  some  real  or  snpposed  peculiarity,  as  the 
Ichthyophagi  or  Fish-eaters,  the  Macrobii  or  Long-livers, 
tlis  IVi^odytee  or  Cave-dwellers.  To  only  a  few  of  tiiem 
cu  their  proper  geographical  position  be  assigned,  and  of 
awe  U  them  can  we  with  certainty  determine  the  ethno- 
P^dtieal  affinttiea.  The  name  Ethiopian,  indeed,  must  be 
^guded  not  •■  aa  ethiu*gia|rfiical  but  as  a  p^ 
eel  designatioiL  It  haa  been  applied,  both  in  ancieiit  and 
ttedem  time^  to  peoplea  of  different  race  who  have  occu- 


pied the.  .country  to  the  aonth  of  i^ypt  and  t^a  south- 
western part  of  Arabia,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  name 
Enf^shman  is  used  by  foreigners  for  any  native  of  the 
British  Islands,  whether  he  be  of  Germanic  or  Celtie 
descent ;  and  in  this  respect  it  probably  differs  from  the 
quasiHsynonymous  Coshite  of  Hebrew  ethnology  and  the 
An  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions.  The  inhabitants  of 
Meroe  or  Sonthem  Ethiopia  were  a  reddish-brown  people, 
and  are  so  represented  on  the  monuments;  but  they  were 
surrounded  by,  and  perhape  intermingled  with,  a  number 
of  dark-skinned  tribai,  whose  effigies  indicate  affinity  with 
the  negra  Modem  research  enables  us  to  trace  the  main 
outlines  of  Ethiopian  bistuiy,  but  with  the  some  indefinite- 
ness  of  chronology  which  attachee  to  so  much  of  the  history 
of  Egypt  Of  its  earlier  epochs  we  are  profoundly  igno- 
rant The  Greeks  had  a  tradition  that  the  Egyptians 
were  indebted  to  the  Ethiopians  for  the  first  impalse  of 
their  civilization ;  but  recent  investigators  maintain  that 
the  relation  between  the  two  peoples  must  have  been 
exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and  tJieir  view  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  as  we  advance  up  the  river  the  moaumenta 
are  evidently  of  later  date  and  poorer  workmanship,  as  if 
the  southern  builders  were  only  second-rate  imitators  of 
their  northern  predecessors  (^.  Brugsch,  Geichiekit  JEgyp- 
ten't,  1877).  The  Pharaohs  of  the  XII.  Egyptian  Dynasty 
— the  Usurtesons  or  Osortasens  and  Amenemhats — 
repulsed  the  encroachments  of  the  Ethiopians  and  invaded 
their  country.  By  Usurtesen  III.  a  frontier  fortress  waa 
erected  at  Semneh;  and  be  forbade  the  people  to  the 
south  to  enter  Egypt  except  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 
cattlei  During  thb  XVIII.  Dynasty  we  find  the  kings  of 
Egypt  partly  in  frimdly  and  partly  in  hostile  rdatiooa  with 
their  Ethiopian  sein^boars.  Aahmes  mairied  an  Ethic^iaa 
princeaa,  and  received  the  aasistaneft  of  her  family  lii^9> 
expulsion  tO.  the  shepherd  kings.  [^i^£ifiifiiB6tep(Ameafl||m 
I,  his  son,  and  'niothmes  (Tathmoaia)  I.  his  grandaon*  BOtP; 
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Bxteaded  the  Egypti^  domfmon  loirudi  the  lonth,  end 
the  supremacy  of  Tuthmosis  lit  seems  to  bave  been 
widely  acknowledged  throughout  the  Ethiopi&n  region. 
When  Amenhotep  II.,  as  we  are  informed  by  an  inscription 
in  the  Nubian  temple  of  Amadas,  broogbt  back  from  lus 
conquests  the  dead  bodies  of  the  kings  he  had  slain,  one  fl 
them  was  sent  to  adorn  the  walls  of  Napata,  the  Ethiopian 
city  DOW  identified  with  Jebel  BarkaL  Araenhotep  III., 
Horemhebi,  and  the  more' warlike  Rameses  or  Rameaeu  I.  are 
aU  mentioned  as  in  possession  of  the  Ethiopian  supremacy, 
bat  as  engaged  from  tijne  to  time  in  wars  within  the  region. 
Amenhotep  III.  founded  at  Napata  a  great  fortresa-temple 
for  the  god  Amon-ra  of  Thebes.  A  general  nrolt  took 
plaee  agunst  Ramses  XL  and  the  importance  of  the  ware 
Uiat  followed  is  ahown  by  the  extensive  sculptures  and 
paintings  in  regard  to  them  still  preserred  at  Ipeambut 

iAbu-simbel)  and  Beit  Walll  During  the  XXIL  ^jrptian 
)ynaity  the  independence  and  power  of  the  principal 
Ethiopian  potentate  had  increased  so  much  that  Azercb- 
Amen,  of  Napata,  the  Zerah  of  the  Biblical  narratire, 
conquered  all  tbe  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  advanced  against 
Syna  and  Judah ;  the  defeat,  however,  inflicted  on  him  at 
Zephatfaafa  by  King  Asa  was  so  complete  that  he  withdrew 
•gain  within  his  original  frontiers.  Fiaukhi  Meriamen, 
the  priest-king  of  Napata,  whoee  familr  had  an  Egyptian 
or^giOt  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  into  which 
£{^pt  had  fallen  daring  the  XXIIL  Dynasty,  and 
•neoeeded  in  establishiBg  m  authority ;  and  tot  several 
generations  Ethiopian  influence  was  predominant  in  Egypt 
Tirhakah  especially  was  a  monarch  of  great  power,  as  is 
attested  by  bis  monuments  at  Napata  and  elsewherei 
The  great  Egyptian  Psametik  was  enabled  by  foreign 
auiatance  to  restore  a  native  dynasty ;  but  the  excessive 
favour  which  he  showed  to  those  who  had  helped  him  to 
h\»  throne  so  displeased  the  Egyptian  military  caste  that 
they  emigrated  to  Ethiopia  to  iht  number,  according  to 
Herodotus,  of  240.000.  At  Ipsambul  (Abu-simbel)  there  is 
a  Greek  inscription  on  one  of  the  great  colossi  of  Ramses  pur- 
porting to  have  been  engraved  by  the  Greek  mercenaries 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Psametik  against  his 
runaway  subjects.  The  Persian  invader  Cambysee,  who 
brought  the  Egyptian  independence  to  a  close,  failed  tn  his 
attack  on  the  Ethiopian  kingdom ;  but  the  change  in  the 
etndition  of  Egypt  helped  to  open  up  Ethiopia  to  Greek 
enterprise  end  influenceu  Under  the  Ptolemies  f^ous 
Greek  colonies — Dire-Berenices,  Adulis,  Arsinoe — were 
established  on  the  Ethiopian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Greek  learning  was  introduced  into  the  Ethiopian  conrL 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  invaded  the  jwnntry,  but  came  to 
terms  with  tiie  king,  Ergamenee  or  Arkamen,  who  is 
reported  to  have  relieved  the  royal  power  from  the 
ecclesiastical  bondage  under  which  it  had  long  suffered, 
by  putting  the  priests  to  death  and  plundering  their 
temples.  Arkamen's  name  occurs  on  the  monnments  at 
DaW  or  Tabet  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  C.  Petronios 
had  to  defend  the  Egyptian  frontiers  against  an  invasion 
under  Queen  Candace :  in  the  second  campaign  he  ex- 
torted the  submission  of  the  country,  which  continued 
nominally  Roman  till  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  A  garrison 
was  established  at  Primis  or  Ibrim,  and  a  troop  of  German 
horse  had  its  head-quarters  at  Pselchis.  There  is  still  a 
Tery  perfect  Roman  camp  at  Mehendi,  to  the  south  of 
Hieraaykanunoe.  About  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian 
era  a  new  kingdom  seems  to  have  grown  up  at  Axnme. 
The  king  Zoskales  ia  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
JPfripluB  of  the  £rjftkrean  Sec^  who  also  telhi  us  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Greek;  he  may  be  idei^ified  with  the 
Za  Hagali  or  Eekla  <^  the  Ethiopian  list  irf  kingi  In  the 
eixth  century  the  Christians  of  Yemen,  bdng  op|«eiaed  by 
the  dynosty  of  Jewish  proselytee  _who  at  that  tine  held 
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the  throne  of  the  Htmyaritee,  asked  and  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  Axumite  monarch;  but  the  &Uopiaa 
sovereignty  thoa  established  only  lasted  for  about  aarea^ 
yean. 

Coinpua  Eorrr,  yoL  rii.  pp.  7S0-748  ;  Annntu,  vaL  1,  ui 
tlw  voiKs  of  Salt,  ke.,  thart  te»TT«d  to ;  and  is  addttioa  Lasoniant, 
Mhmul  lU  FkUlmr*  tritntah  ;  JtMonfa  ^(AaJ^,ToLir.;  TMtn 
da  SaiDt  Martin,  "toUtta.  gaogr.  at blaL  ■nrl'iiiaeriptioad'Adana'' 
in  Journal  AtiaHqtt4,  1803  pabUabed  stptrstoly  ia  18H,  aad  Ul 
Lt  Nord  tU  tAJriqvt  datu  f aiUiftifU  grteqtu  H  roma,tn§,  1803. 

Etbiofian,  or  Geez,  is  the  name  given  in  modem 
philology  to  a  language  of  the  Semitic  family,  which  ia  still 
used  in  Abyssinia  for  literary  and  ecclesiastical  purposea 
It  shows  the  closest  affinity  in  grammatical  atructnie  with 
Artbic  The  verb  has  ten  conjngationi^  of  which  two  are 
peculiar,  and  the  remaining  eight  analogous  to  as  many  of 
the  ten  Arabic  conjugations.  The  noan  preeents  a  greater 
similarity  to  the  Hebrew  noun,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
has  decidedly  Arabic  characteristics.  There  is  no  dual  form 
either  in  noun  or  verb.  About  a  third  of  the  vocaUes  of 
the  langnage  have  been  traced  to  Arabic  roots,  while 
others  find  their  counterparts  and  kindred  in  Anniaie  and 
Hebrew.  A  c<msiderab]e  number  of  words  have  bees 
imported  from  foreign  tongnes — some  as  mare  exotics  by 
translators  and  scholars,  but  many  others  tfarongh  direct 
popular  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  Aramaic, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek  have  been  chiefly  laid  under  eootri> 
button,  the  last  especially  for  words  technical  to  duWiuity. 
Of  course  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  in  the  eaie  of 
Aramaic  and  Arable  vocables  wheth'er  they  are  real  bmnw* 
ings  since  the  differentiation  of  the  languagea^  or  an  part 
of  the  original  common  stock  o1  the  Semitic.  There  an  af 
least  two  modem  languages  which  have  sprung  frmn  the 
ancient  Geex,  distinguished  in  modem  philology  by  the  con- 
ventional names  of  TigriBa  and  Tigr^  both  derived  froni 
the  native  1^'graj,  which  is  applied  to  either  indifferentlj. 
The  Ijgrd,  spoken  by  the  half-nomadic  races  on  the  fron^ 
tien  Nubia  and  Sennaar  is,  at  least  among  one  tribe,  tls 
Habab,  extremely  like  the  parent  speech  ;  the  Tigriiis,  on 
the  other  hand,  u  corrupt  both  in  its  sottnda,  its  inflezioni, 
and  its  vocabulary,  and  bears  evidence  more  eapecisllj  of 
Amharic  influence.  Tigrd  has  been  very  partiall;  inves- 
tigated :  Merx  published,  in  1868,  a  vocabulary  and  gram- 
matical-sketch;  Munztger's  vocabulary  ia  printed  in 
Dillmann's  Ltxiom  ;  and  a  Tigr4  tranjtlation  of  the  gutMl 
of  Luke  by  Kuglerandlsenbergexiste  in  manuscript  IHie 
Tigriiia,  or  raUier  the  Adoan  dialect  of  tiie  HgriSa,  wu 
treated  pretty  fully  by  Dr  Pnetorius  in  his  GranoM^  der 
Tigrina  Spraehe,  1872,  and  he  has  since  published,  in  the 
ZtKhr/L  d.  Dent.  Morg,  Ge».t  1874,  a  paper  on  the  two 
dialects  of  Ham&e£n  and  Tanben,  which  differ  considenbly 
in  vocabulary  as  well  as  in  pronunciation,  but  are  matntlljr 
intelligible.  Another  dialect  mainly  of  Ethiopic  chsiaeter 
is  spoken  by  the  people  of  Harrar,  who  form  a  small  | 
Semitic  enclave  in  the  Hamitio  popniatidn  to  the  east  of  i 
souther.!  Abyssinia.  Its  peculiarities  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Burton,  Firtt  Footsteps  in  East  A/riea,  1856,  and 
by  Prsetorius  in  Ettthr.  d,  DeuL  Morg.  Gea.^  1869.  The 
affinity  of  the  Gees  alphabet  has  given  rise  to  no  small 
discussion :  Ludolf  brought  it  into  comparison  with  the 
Samaritan,  De  Lacy  with  the  Greek  and  Coptic,  and 
Lepsius  with  the  DevanAgari,  but  in  the  opinion  of  mo^t  i 
Semitic  investigators,  ita  Semitic  origin  has  been  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  the  cognate  Himyaritio  alphabet 
or  ftfotnad  {cf.  Renan,  H%a.  da  £angtu$  Semiltiuet,  p 
308). 

The  literature  of  the  Ethiopian  language,  like  that  ef 
Armenian,  is  almoet  ezclnaively  CKistiao,  and,  indeed,  with 
comparativdy  slight'^ii^^ibfij^  thm^c^^^  ecclesiastical. 
Only  s  few  inscriptions  lum  been  preserved  of  the  pr^ 
ChruUau  period,  tiie  moat  notable  being  Uioae  U  Aw 
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ua  Adalw,  but  it  Jk  lot  improbable  that  light  wilt  be  ob- 
tained oa  the  earlier  times  from  the  inscriptions  of  Southern 
Arabia,  which  are  beginning  to  receire  special  attentioo. 
The  language  of  the  Ajcum  inscriptions  is  the  aame  as  that 
of  the  Bible,  and  contains  the  Amharic  element.  The 
forms  of  the  letters  wj,  and  the  older  forma  are  lilcer 
the  Himyaritic.  Vowel  signs  are  irregularly  employed,  and 
sometimes  omitted,  and  the  unmeral  notation  is  peculiar. 
The  work  which  forma  the  standard  of  a  classical  style  is 
the  version  of  the  Bible.  According  to  native  tradition  it 
«u  made  from  the  Arabic,  either  by  the  first  bishop 
Fminentius  (Abba  SaUmft)  or  by  the  "  Nine  Sainta  "  of  the 
dth  century ;  but  internal  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  it 
«u  really  derived  from  the  Greek  version  in  use  in  the 
Aleiandrian  church.  In  the  course  of  centuries  it  lias  un- 
dttgwa  nomberleas  alterationa  at  tlie  handa  of  copyists ; 
bat  eran  ita  moat  corrupted  condition  leaves  it  clear  that  it 
must  have  been  characterized  by  great  fidelity  to  the  Greek 
text  Among  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  Professor 
Cillmann  distinguishes  three  classes :  the  first,  which  seldom 
occurs,  preserves  in  the  main  the  original  translation ;  the 
second,  and  most  nameroua,  contains  a  text  revised  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek ;  and  the  tbird  has  been  improved  by  com- 
parison with  the  Hebrew.  Besides  the  ordinary  canonical 
hooka  of  the  English  Bible,  and  the  ordinary  apocryphal 
books,  with  the  exception  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Ethiopian 
canon  includes  a  number  of  works  of  various  interest  and 
valn^  as  the  Knfale  or  Book  of  the  Jubilees,  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  and  the  Ascension  of  Isaiali, — concerning  which 
consult  ArociLTPTio  Litbbatuii^  vol.  iL  The  books  of 
the  Maocabeea  were  either  never  translated  or  have  been  loat, 
but  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  spurious  productions 
of  ths  same  name.  Several  apocryphal  booka  are  also  in- 
corporated with  the  New  Testament,  which  is  usually 
rsekoned  to  contain  39  altogetlier.  It  was  printed  in  2  vola. 
at  Rome,  1548,  in  the  London  Polyglot,  and  in  1830  by 
the  London  Bible  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  Th.  P. 
Piatt.  Dillmann  published  the  Octateacb,  Leipsic,  1853, 
the  font  booka  of  the  Kings,  Leipeic,  1861-1871,  Enoch, 
1661,  and  the  book  of  the  Jubilees,  1859  ;  andR.  Lawrence 
pablished  the  AieentioJetaia,  1819,  and  the  Apooalypae 
Strot  1820,  at  Oxford.  {Of.  Dtllmann's  article  on  the 
^hiopiteJuBiheliStertHiung  in  Herzog's  Rtal-EncydopiUtie, 
3d  edition,  1877.)  Of  the  numerous  works  ivhich  rank 
as  eccleaiaatical  authorities  in  the  Ethiopian  church,  it 
is  soffieient  to  mention  the  Cprtllut,  which  contains,  not 
only  several  dt^matis  treatises  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  but 
also  similar  productions  of  several  others  of  the  fathers ; 
the  Synodtu,  which  includes,  inter  alia,  the  constitutlona 
and  statutes  of  the  apoetlea,  the  canons  of  the  councila  of 
AncytSi)  Neoctssarea,  Sardis,  Antiocb,  and  Nicsea,  an  ez- 
poattion  of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  an  expoaition  of  the 
Decalogue ;  the  2fa/»ha/a  hdi*  n  ^gtuim  Ijranu,  or  the 
Testament  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  (nanally  qnoted  as  tlie  Kidin), 
irhi(^  tnato  of  Tuioni  eccleeiastical,  liturgical,  and 
taehaUdogical  matters;  the  Gen$at  or  M^fthafa  Gtntat, 
and  tlia  JMdutfa  Ktdr,  crataining  lespectively  the  burial 
aerrica  and  otbar  aeetionB  of  the  ritual ;  the  Philei^M,  a 


monastic  treatise,  probably  translated  into  Ethiopia  in  the 
Hth  century,  and  deriving  its  name  from  Philoxenns  of 
Hanbig.  Among  the  poetic  worka  are  a  collection  of 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  saints  of  the  Ethiopian  calendar, 
entitled  ErtiahJchan  nagta,  or  "  yiay  God  reign,"  and  the 
Organona  Marydm,  a  eulogy  of  the  Virgin  in  rhythmic  proa& 
The  MSS.  of  the  Mavwtiei  or  Antiphonary  sometimes  con- 
tain an  interesting  musical  notation,  which,  according  to 
native  tradition,  was  introduced  by  a  saint  who  lived  in 
the  6tb  or  7th  century.  Certun  works  called  Savdaev  or 
guides  are  devoted  to  the  illnstration  of  the  Ethiopian 
language,  but  they  are  very  poor,  and  make  no  distinction 
between  grammatical,  lexicographical,  andbistorico-scientific 
information,  standing  thna  on  the  same  level  with  such 
a  work  as  Elyot'a  LtUin  Dietionary.  The  historical  worka, 
as  for  example  those  coDceming  Alexander  of  Macedon,  are 
of  little  moment ;  and  the  real  value  of  the  lists  of  early 
kings  of  Ethiopia  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  According  to 
Pnetorius,  one  of  the  most  recent  investigators  {Zlechr. 
d,  Dtut.  Morg.  Gen,,  1870),  all  the  statements  made 
in  Ethiopian  Uterature  about  the  earlier  history  of  the 
country  have  been  in  the  main  derived  from  Arabic  legends 
not  earlier  than  the  Hth  century,  and  then  reconstructed 
with  the  aasistance  of  the  king-list^  which  alone  have  some 
degree  of  historic  credibility.  The  European  libraries  which 
possess  the  richest  collections  of  Ethiopian  MSS.  are  tbo 
Britiah  Mnsenm,  the  Bodleian,  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna, 
and  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  RnppeU's  collections 
are  preserved  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  Krapfs  at 
Tiibmgen  and  Wtirtemberg.  The  Bodleian  catalogue  was 
published  by  Dillmann,  1858;  D'Abbadie's  Calalogut 
raUottttS  de  vianuacriptt  Sthiopient  appeared  in  1859  ;  and 
a  list  of  the  Ma^ala  collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  300  MSS.,  was  contributed  to 
the  £ueKr,  d.  Deut.  Jforg.  Ges.,  1870,  by  William  Wright, 
Ewald  gives  a  list  of  the  Wurtemberg  MSS.  in  Zitchr, 
fUr  die  Kvndt  det  Morgmlandet,  1843,  and  of  the 
Tubingen  MSS.  in  Ztxhr.  d,  Dtut.  Morg.  Get.,  1847. 
Dom  bad  already  made  known  the  few  works  poasessed 
by  the  St  Petersburg  library,  in  the  Bull.  d«  fAead., 
May  and  October  1837.  The  Vienna  collection  is  dealt 
with  by  Fr.  Muller  in  Eluhr.  d.  Deut.  if  org.  Get,, 
1862.  The  first  scholar  who  turned  his  attention  to 
Ethiopian  waa  Potken  of  Cologne  about  1513.  A  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  were  published  by  Jacob  Wemmers,  a 
Carmelite  of  Antwerp  in  1638 ;  and  in  1661  appeared  the 
firat  edition  of  the  great  lexicon  by  Job  Ludolf,  who,  in 
the  J702  edituw,  prefixed  a  Dittertatio  d«  karmonia  lingum 
atk.  eum.-  eet.  urimU.,  ud  waa  alao  the  author  <tf  Cmmtnt, 
d»  Bid.  ath. 

Uodara  works  connected  with  ths  lulject  sr«  :— Hnpf«ldt,  Bxtr- 
eilaiiwet  .Sihiopitm,  1930  ;  Dom,  D*  jualUrio  cUAiepieo,  182$  ; 
Tocli,  Dt  .lAUop.  liMgum  Mwrnm  pnpinMattbtu  fuOuidam,  1864, 
end  A  wtit.  Unfum  etw.  tfhOtuaium  tm,  18M  ;  Kwsld,  Veto-  is$ 
mlMiop.  Svek'i  Et*ekK  SnUUhung,  18l< ;  D'Abbsdie,  Btrmm 
Pattvr  JSthi^rit*,  1860;  Scbrsdsr,  Ik  Liitguti  jBlkiopita  indoUt 
1860 ;  Cerianl,  Uonuwnbi  taera  tt  prof  ana  $  adttihut  BiU. 
Avibrotianct,  HlUn,  1881;  Rodwell,  jBlkUi^  tamtUt andpn}fen, 
18« ;  PKstMagut  mthUfiet,  1877.  '  *■ 
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X  7>;fiitlteii.--Eauography  embraces  tiie  descriptive 
detafli^  and  ethnology  the  raUonal  e^>caition,  of 
tha  human  aggngataa  uid  ot^nizations  known  aa  hordes, 
dan^  tribe^  «^  natioD%  eqtacially  in  the  earlier,  the 
■anga  ud  bifbarons,  stages  of  Uieir  progress.  Both 
hdoog  to  tha  general  science  of  anthropology  or  the 
Mtnial  Uatonr  u  nankind,  being  nktad  to  it  aa  parte  to 
AvhoU   Etniugnvhy  and  tthndogy,  indeed^' run  np  into 


anthropology  as  anthropology  doea  into  Ebology,  fcq^ 
zoology  into  biolc^.  No  very  ahaip  tine  can  be  drawn 
twtween  theae  two  acienc^a  themselvea,  their  differeocea' 
being  mainly  those  between  the  particular  and  the  general,* 
between  the  orderly  collection  of  local  facts,  and  the 
principles  according  to  which  they  may  be  grouped  ud 
intetpretad.  Etbnographiata  deal  with  paitioalar  tribes, 
aad^mth  partieiillr  iaatitutie^fitigsibpte^O^tel 
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preT&niiig  among  the  wvenl  peoplei  of  tlie  vorld,  tod 
eepecialty  Among  echcaUed  tanges.  Ethnoloviat-  bring 
Bimultanaouily  under  review  saperstition^  legends,  cuBtoma, 
and  inatitntions  wliicb,  thougli  scattered  in  dutaot  region* 
of  the  earth,  iiare  aom*  common  ba^  oc  ngniflcance. 
Ethnography  and  ethnology  run  aa  eaailjone  into  another, 
as  the  two  aeottons  of  general  anthropology,  tu.,  (1^  anihro- 
potofff  proper^aa  expounded  by  anatoiniBta  and  phynelogiata, 
who  deal  with  the  different  raoee  <tf  man,  their  elemente, 
modifieatiooa,  and  poeaible  origin ;  and  (2)  demography, 
which,  as  conadtntad  by  the  reaearehea  w  QuAalet  anil 
his  friends  and  diaciplei^  aa  Fair,  Galton,  Ouillaid,  and 
Bertilloa,  treats  of  the  atatiatiaa  (rf  health  and  disease^  ti 
the  phyaical,  intellectual,  phyaiological,  and  economical 
aspocta  of  births,  marriagee,  and  mortality. 

Ethnography,  ethnology,  and  anthropologyare  interwoven 
with  {Oology,  jurlsprudeace,  arch»ology,  geography,  and 
the  various  braochea  of  history.  A  fact  may  require  to  be 
investigated  successively  by  linguists,  anatomiats,  and  mathe- 
maticians. In  current  lai^g:uage  ethnography  and  ethnology 
are  <^n  need  indiscriminately,  but  if  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  tbem,  an  instinctive  perception  teacfaee  us 
to  speak  of  ethnographic  facta  and  ethnological  theories, 
of  ethnographic  literature  and  ethoologiod  science, — 
ethnology  being  related  to  ethnography  as  the  wme  to  the 
grape. 

IL  Divition. — Just  as  the  lines  which  aeparate  ethno- 
logy, anthropology,  and  hjstory  one  from  another  are 
vaguely  tramd,  so  are  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
provinces  of  ethnology  themselves  indefloita  We  are 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  draw  up  classifica- 
tions, but  the  more  rigorous  we  make  them  the  more  arti- 
they  become.  "Nature,"  as  Lamarck  has  said, 
"Recognizee  neither  kingdoms,  nor  classes,  nor  orders,  nor 
genera,  nor  sub-genera;  nature  recognizes  nothing  but 
individuals."  The  older  scienoee  may  be  tabulated  to  a 
degree  which  the  younger  sciences  cannot  allow,  and 
ethnology  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  all, — its  eziaience,  even 
its  name,  not  dating  fnrther  back  ^n  the  present  genera- 
tion. Ethnologists  ardpionsers  in  a  new  field  of  inquiry, — 
squatters  in  the  Far  West  of  learning.  Intent  on  open- 
ing the  first  paths  through  the  dark  forest  of  prehistoric 
time^  on  dnving  the  first  plough  through  these  virgin 
praiiiesy  they  erect  no  stnictDrea  wluch  pretend  to  more 
than  a  provisional  character.  They  throw  up  now  a  log 
cabin,  ai^  now  %  wooden  shandy,  leaving  to  their  successore 
the  work  of  bttilding  substantial  hooaes  of  brick,  and 
in  the  far  future  stately  edifices  of  enduring  marble. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  convenient  to  divide 
ethnolo^  into  two  great  branches :— (1)  hiitaric  tthnotoyy, 
comprising  researches  into  the  origbi,  the  filiation,  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  wild  and  tnTbartan  tribes  atill 
existing  or  of  whom  we  have  authentio  records ;  (3)  pre- 
Am^otw  tthnclogtjFt  comprising  simtlu  reaearehea  into  the 
eariy  ocmdition  of  man,  but  founded  necessarily  on  dednc- 
tions,  and  not  on  positive  teaUmony.  But  the  fitness  and 
the  simplicity  of  this  division  are  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  two  sections  as  thus  indicated  cannot  be  treated  apart, 
because  so  few  or  incomplete  are  the  vestiges  of  prehietorio 
man  that  they  cannot  furnish  a  basis  for  eonnd  theories 
anleas  these  remains  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge which  we  possess  of  tribes  existing  in  the  non-civilized 
state,  and  who  thus  form  the  connecting  link  between 
historic  and  prehistoric  man.  Being  a  part  of  natural  hi»- 
tOT7,  anthropology  deals  principally  with  the  question  of 
the  several  races,  their  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology. 
It  seeks  to  determine  which  are  tiie  permanent  varieties, 
by  the  orania,  by  the  facial  f eat:&n«,  by  the  stature  and 
proportion  of  tiie  body,  by  the  miecroscopb  atntrtura  of 
the  hair,  by  the  coloer  of  the  akin.    It  analyses  the  great 


problems  of  evolution.  It  aasigns  to  food,  to  dimata,  te 
what  the  French  call  the  «ii/tni,  and  the  Americans  'the 
Burroundings," — the  share  which  each  has  had  in  prodaeing 
or  fostering  ^e  variations  of  human  types.  Ethnc^phy 
does  not  discuss  anew  the  solntions  presented  by  anthro- 
pology, but  accepts  them  as  generally  true,  and  obserres  if 
they  fit  and  work  satisfaetOTily  in  its  departmeni  IVb 
task,  thus  limited  in  order  to  swnue  its  better  szecvtion, 
is  sUU  a  ^Igantio  oosl  Human  devdopment  branchss  oat 
into  a  mnltitnde  of  ramificatiooa,  wfaidi  ma/  be  brongbt 
under  tba  following  heada; 
1.  lUtarltlDevelopmnt     t    4,  Intslleotaal  Devrionmnt 

S.  Social  „  I    9.  IfonI 

in.  MHhod. — Aatronnny  «tatta  from  the  principle  thtt 
the  laws  of  mathematics  end  those  of  light  uid  matter  are 
universal, — that  they  are  tme  not  only  on  the  earth  bat 
throughout  the  universe.  Ethnology  takea  its  atand  ea 
the  asaumption  that  the  lawa  of  intelligence  have  alwajt 
been  what  they  are,  and  have  al«eys  operated  as  they  d» 
now,  that  man  has  progreseed  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  partictdar  to  the  general  This  assnap- 
tioa  does  not  interfere  with  the  discusaion  whii^  the 
anthropologists  carry  on  reapeoting  monogeny  or  polygeny, 
— that  is  to  Bay,  the  common  or  multiplex  origin  of  the 
differ<>nt  races  which  inhabit  the  earth,  nor  does  it  affirm 
that  the  progress  has  been  always  continnooa  and  veil- 
marked.  It  recognizes  the  iact  that  some  racea  may  have 
been  stationary  and  some  may  even  have  retrograded.  It 
postulates  simply  that  mankind,  whatever  be  its  origio, 
or  haa  become,  a  mass  practically  homogeneous,  more 
nniform  than  diverse  The  wide  differences  bBtweee 
civilued  and  uncivilized  man  are  now  admitted  to  be  only 
differences  in  d^ree, — ac^nal  civilization  being  the  oduU 
age,  and  savagery  the  infancy  of  mankind.  "The  ctadi- 
tiona  and  habits  of  existing  savages,"  says  Sir  JohnLcb- 
bock,  *'  resemble  in  many  waya  those  of  our  own  sdcmUr 
at  a  period  now  long  gone  by  \  they  lUuettata  the  earlier 
mental  stages  through  which  the  human  race  has  foned.*' 
To  the  casiuil  observer,  eavogee  seem  to  be,  aa  to  Br  J<Aosoa, 
all  alike,  and  in  fact  they  are  so  m  comparison  with  our- 
selves ;  but  to  the  close  observer  whn  compares  uvaget 
with  savages,  they  are  easily  distinguishable.  AJthoagk 
contemporariee,  they  are  separated  by  differences  il  nl- 
ture  so  great  that  it  would  seem  the  work  of  caotnries  foe 
the  more  backward  to  attain  the  state  already  naehsd 
by  the  more  advanced.  Giea^  indeed,  are  ths  facilities 
which  ethnology  confers  on  the  historian  who  nay,  f« 
example,  explain  the  condition  of  the  laraelitea  nada 
the  Judgea  by  that  o(  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand,  aa  they 
were  almost  witUn  the  present  generation,  or  may  conpan 
the  earlieet  Aryan  raeeewith  the  Mai  y*Indian  popaUtioia 
of  to-day.  By  its  aid  the  philosophor  mij  trace  an  instita- 
tioa  throngh  all  countries  and  in  every  period,  accamnlatiag 
illuatratioiu  of  its  progreaaive  stages,  and  piecing  them 
together  in  their  natural  sequence  like  the  scattered  boots 
of  an  extinct  animal  Uncivilized  countries  aie  for  ns  a 
standing  exhibition  of  prehistoric  matters,  museums  where 
we  find  daplicates  of  objects  which  were  thought  tolw 
loet  or  which  were  forgotten ;  each  of  them  is  a  Pom[>sii, 
exhumed  from  beneath  the  rubbish  of  ages.  To  stady 
wild  tribes  is,  aa  it  were,  to  discover  in  the  foreits  of 
Central  America  an  ancient  city,  not  cntmbliog  and 
desolate,  but  still  inhabited  by  a  race  preserving  ibe  old 
Maya  habita  and  manners.  The  laying  bare  of  all  these 
scientific  richea  gave  the  impulse  to  which  we  o«e 
ethnology.  It  does  iiot  require  mnch  reflection. to  under- 
stand that  the  principle  juat  developed  ia  an  instanceof  Ae 
great  law  of  evolution.  According  to  the  natuialitt  of  the 
modern  eohool,  evolution  has  traiuformed  aneceaaivdy  thet 
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■mmal  genem;  aiKOiding  to  the  anthropol<^^,  it  has  traaa- 
itmad  the  races  of  man;  and,  according  to  the  ethnologist, 
it  bas  transformed  human  thought.  It  must  be  co  of  eased 
Uat  sTolution  has  yet  oppooeota  who  contend  that  history 
reeords,  not  progress,  bat  degeneratiou  from  a  state  of  inno- 
cence and  bliss,  from  an  age  of  gold  or  Satomian  cycle. 
This  doctrine,  bome  oat  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ^ 
tradition,  was  assumed  at  one  time  to  be  beyond  dispute, 
god  had  nearly  become  an  article  of  faith.  But  in  recent 
timeB  it  has  not  remained  unchallenged.  In  answer  to  its 
uaailants,  the  theory  of  degeneration  has,  within  this  cen- 
buy,  been  reasserted  with  great  ingenuity  and  vehemence 
olteamontane  writers,  su^  as  De  Maistre  and  De  Bonald, 
ud  ia  our  own  oountry  it  baa  been  more  recently  defended 
ij  Wkately  with  chuacteristio  vigour.  But  an  effectire 
n^j  baa  been  given  by  such  writers  as  Lubbock  and 
Tj\oT,  especiaUy  the  latter,  who  condndes  an  exhaustive 
^isonsaion  by  tiieie  wwdi^  to  whioh  moat  ethuologisto  vrill 
nbecribe: — 

"  We  nuy  fuioy  ounelvu  looking  on  ciTilitation  m  In  panonal 
bnn  tnvs'nM  Ilia  world ;  ws  lee  bar  lis^rittg  <a  rM^ng  by 
tu My,  and  (rflni dsTiatins  into  paUu  th&t  bring  ner  tmUngMcK 
to  ilw  hiid  pensd  bylong  wo;  but,  direct  or  deviou%  hw 
pith  lite  forward ;  and  if  now  ena  tiion  eha  triei  s  few  beokwird 
■t^  her  wslk  eoon  fklls  into  a  hetpleee  ■tnmbUjig.  It  )■  sot 
•aoMdingtoIkeToatDre;  her  feet  were  not  nude  to  puint  aneertuD 
ilni  bafiond  her ;  fbr  both  in  her  forward  view  and  in  her  onwatd 
gittiheiiofonlyhimumtjpft.''— JBar^fAdhin^  U. 

To  the  facts  and  reasonings  adduced  by  the  nata- 
nlists  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  adds  the  weight  of  specu- 
Istive  argument  : — "  Each  organism,  "  he  says, "  exhibited 
TiUiina  short  space  of  time  a  series  of  changes  wliich,  when 
lapposed  to  occupy  a  period  indefinitely  great,  and  to  go 
«D  m  variooB  ways  instead  of  one  way,  gives  us  a  tolerably 
dear  conception  of  oi^nio  evolution  ia  general.  The 
whele  exhibits  one  grand  scheme  of  progTes!uon."  These 
voids  are  the  substance  of  the  whole  philosophy  of 
endotum,  which,  sketched  oat  by  Manpertuis,  Lamarck, 
•nd  Qoethe^  reasserted  and  victoriously,  demonstrated  by 
Danrin  and  Wallace  and  taken  up  by  Huxleji  Tirchov, 
Qnstrelhges,  Brooa,  ibd  -HaMkalt  now  andMrliM  all  ethiw- 
lo^osl  iseearalL 

In  the  view  of  its  iuppwtera,  evolnlaon  has  not  only  in 
put  agea  difewatiated  genera  and  specieB,  bat  is  at  work 
tod^  in  tmnaiotming  the  actual  types.  Hen  may  be  the 
pisst  to  advert  to  the  great  law,  of-  whiek  Yon  Boer 
sad  Agasns  were*  the  most  thorongh  and  sBocetsfal 
•■IKnents,  namely,  "  that  tin  develmment  of  the  in- 
dinchial  ia  an  epitome  of  that  of  the  spectes.**  The 
huaan  embryo,  for  example,  passes  r^idly  throogh  all  the 
privdpal' phases,  in  one  ot  other  of  whum  whide  seriM  of 
uferior  animal  atay  permanently,  in  aneh  a  manner  that 
emy  new  generation  lepeata  in  an  abridged  manner  those 
have  gone  beforeb  Of  the  many  corollaries  which 
fellow  bom  this  theory,  the  most,  important  aeema  to  be 
Ihs^  however  modi  some  gronpa  of  animala  may  differ 
fiom  eaeb  other  in  struoture  and  habits,  they  must 
lu?e  descended  from  the  same  parent  form,  if  tiiey  ue 
foood  to  pass  through  similar  embryonic  stages.  This  is 
^ertdity.  Ethnologists,  again,  have  not  been  slow,  in 
bonowing  this  law  from  anatomiste.  The  embryo  going 
orer  the  same  oq;anio  form  as  the  species,  they  argue  that 
the  child  too  mnst.repeat  the  intellectual  devebpments  of 
pest  mankind.  Parents,  and  not  only  the  observera  among 
then,  had  already  reversed  the  opinion  of  the  philosophers 
tiiat  savagea  are  children  by  aaying  that  children  are 
■avagea,  Ilie  remarkable  umilarity  between  their  ideas, 
langDsge,  habits,  and  character,  though  generally  admitted, 
had  been  regarded  merely  as  a  canons  accident ;  but  coin- 
cidences of  radi  vast  magnitude  are  not  to  be  coDsidered 
sa  msiely  acculentaL  Everybody  knQW%  and  the  ^ct  ia  as- 


important  as  it  is  obvious,  how  boys  deligbt  In  ranpb^ 
runnio^  leaping,  boatings  swimming  and  all  out<toor 
exercises,  and  how  their  favourite  heroes  are  the  Bed 
Rover,  Bobin  Hood  in  the  forest  green,  Robinson  Crusoe  in 
the  solitude  of  his  island  homo,  where  he  had  to  begin  aU 
anew. 

Fecnliar  instancea  of  the  general  law  of  inheritance  have 
been  called  cUaviim.  It  occurs  often  that  one  individual  is 
the  exact  conntertype  of  his  grandfather,  or  some  more 
remote  anceator.  By  this  law,  still  a  veiy  obscure  one, 
ethnologists  explain  how  men  are  occasionally  met  with 
who  live  in  the  midst  of  our  civilization  as  mere  savages. 
The  passion  manifested  by  many  people  tor  huating  and 
fiahing  as  a  sport,  for  a  tramping  roving  life,  the  Jrequent 
falling  or  relapse  of  Freoch  settlers  in  Canada  (the  Boia 
brfilte)  into  Indian  habits,  are  sapposed  to  be  manifestations 
of  atavism.  But  our  stiff  and  rigid  civilisation  is  averse  to 
those  old  fashioned  individnals,  who  roam  abont,  living 
from  hand  to  month;  the  existing  system  of  law  can 
scarcely  be  brought  to  distingmsh  them  from  criminals. 
Moraliste  attribute  to  atevum  a  large  number  of  offencea 
which  lawyers  attribute  to  guilty  dispositions.  Now-a^ys 
more  than  one  Boadicea  emerges  into  a  brief  celebrity  upon 
being  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  the  house  of  correction ; 
more  than  one  CaAivellaunus  has  been  severely  fiogged 
and  sent  to  peoal  servitude.  Mr  Dagdale,  an  industrious 
stetistician  of  New  York,  has  traced  to  its  common  ancestor 
a  family,  the  Jukes,  connsting  of  1200  people,  of  which 
the  majority  are  paupers,  thieves,  xa  prostitutes,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  who  are  computed  to  have  coat  the  state 
in  prison  maintenance,  almshouse  relief,  dec,  something 
like  X260,0OO.  The  ancestor  was  a  descendant  of  the 
eariy  Dutch  setUers,  and  lived  much  aa  backwoodsmen 
do  now  upon  the  Indian  frontiers.  He  ia  described  as  a 
"  hunter  and  fi^ermao,  a  hard  drinker,  jovial  and  com-! 
panionable,  averse  to  steady  toil,  working  hard  by  spells 
and  idling  by  tarns,  becoming  blind  in  his  old  ag^  and 
his  bUndness  has  bean  entaUed  spon  Ui  ehUdnu  and 
grandchildren.* 

It  is  not,  however,  owing  to  ataviim,  bat  to  llie  mere 
continuance  of  an  old  order  «  things^  that  ao  many  of  oar 
ill-educated  classea,  she^ierda,  agrieultaral  labon»r%  and 
even  faetoiy  hands,  are  as  little  developed,  and  livjs  a  Hfo 
as  little  iotellectiul  as'  aaragea.  Latent  in  raoall 
hamleta  and  large  citiea  then  ia  mon  aavagtry  than  many 
refoimen  an  aware  of,  and  it  needs  bnt  little  experience 
to  diaoover  something  of  the  M  barbarity  Inridng  atill  in 
minds  and  hearts  under  a  thin  veil  of  civ^^tioo. 

Atavism  is  a  word  applied  to  peraons ;  sumvcrf,  an 
expressive  word  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Tjlor,  Ims  a 
similar  meaning,  but  is  applied  to  thioga.  Snrvivali  an 
habits,  ideas,  or  ezpresuons  which  an  seuelesi  and  per 
fectly  inexplicable  by  the  light  ti  oar  present  moialQB 
of  life  and  though^  but  can  be  Mtplaiped  by  raferenee  to 
nmilar  cnstonu  or  pr^udicea  whicu  an  atilU  to  be  found 
among  distant  tribes,  or  which  an  menticmed  by  andeat 
writen.  Tbe  word  MtrmvoJ  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
Latin  word  MpsntdMii,  meaning  the  reminder  or  residue  of 
bygone  ages.  Bat  as  the  use  M  the  word  superstition  is 
practically  restricted  to  nutten  pertaining  to  religion  and 
magic,  a  more  general  word  had  to  be  coined.  "  Survivals,** 
says  Tylor,  "  are  mileatonea  on  the  way  of  culture."-*-  They 
are  intellectual  fos^  Jnst  as  spear-heads  and^  frag- 
4nente  of  ancient  pottery  an  dinnterred  by  the  plough 
in  the  midst  of  our  fields,  so  sorvivals  may  be  picked 
out  in  our  daily  conversation,  in  our  habito  and 
manners,  but  it  requires  a  trained  intelligence  to  detect 
them.  Their  original  meaning  has  been  lost,  and  thffr  haw 
been  modified  and  distorted  to  serve  modem  ^^igftfj^ 
Survivals  may  be  compared  to  thoae  musclea  or  pieon^^, 
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bons  irhicli  an  rataioecl  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and  even 
in  the  hmnan  frame,  as  relics  of  a  former  coastructioii. 
But  soooer  or  later  thej  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Nature 
elotely  husbands  her  means ;  she  may  keep  for  a  while  forma. 
that  are  apparently  useless ;  it  seems  that  she  has  forgotten 
them,  or  that  she  intends  to  faU  back  on  them  in  case  of 
fulure;  but  when  the  new  type  is  firmly  se^led,  evetything 
that  is  not  Benriceahlo  disappears. 

The  seieutifie  ezploratiim  of  caTerna  with  a  view  to  dis- 
eoverii^  the  renuuas  of  ancient  men  and  beasta,  as  Pengelly 
has  defeeribed  it  in  the  case  of  the  Kent  Cave,  may  serve  as 
a  model  to  ethnographen.  The  explorers  did  not  leave  an 
iuehofsoU  untouched;  all  the  mound  was  dug  out  yard  by 
yard,  and  carefully  sifted ;  nothing  was  taken  up,  nothing 
thrown  away  without  goodjreaaon ;  the  ol{jeets  collected  vera 
labelled  with  care,  and  even  the  nature  and  the  condition 
of  the  refuse  recorded.  So  die  main  work  of  the  ethno- 
grapher coasists  in  scooping  the  hiatorio  or  the  prehistoric 
soil,  in  picking  up  everything  that  has  lived,  or  that  has 
been  touched  by  living  hands,  and  not  rejectii^as  valueless 
anything  as  long  as  he  is  not  perfectly  cognisant  of  its  nature. 
Thus  M  finds  precious  things  and  valuable  information 
where  the  ignorant  sees  but  heaps  of  offal  and  Bcourings.  And 
when  he  travels,  especially  in  semi-civilized  countries,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  thinga  he  may  look  and  inquire  after ; 
the  less  the  people  are  civilized,  tJie  richer  the  harvest  he 
may  gather  in.  One  investigator  prefers  to  study  the  people 
thomaelvea,  another  their  institutions.  But  whatever  be  the 
atudy,  the  first  rule  will  always  be  to  obeerve  the  facta  with 
^npr^udioed  eyes ;  to  draw  a  deep  lipe  of  demarcation 
between  them  and  all  mere  conjectures.  Besides,  all 
explanations  have  to  be  called  in  question,  even  those 
which  seem  sensible  and  judicious  ;  the  student  is  in  duty 
bound  to  distrust  every  thiwry  and  interpretation,  especially 
his  own  glosses  and  commentariea.  Buying  to  conclusions 
is  a  fault  into  which  begiuneta  are  sure  to  fall  The 
unscientific  mind  resembles  the  dkOd  in  many  respects, 
and  in  none  more  than  ihis  ;  it  is  impatient  and  cannot 
bear  sosmnse.  Beady  acquiescence  in  the  assertion  of 
others  is  dangerous,  and  easy  coovictioo  in  one's  own  ideas 
is  the  worst  bane  to  science. 

One  single  fact  well  obaerred,  well  authenticated,  is  a 
positive  gain,  and  may  turn  out  to  be  of  the  highest  value 
in  future  studies.  But  a  mngle  fact  proves  too  much  or  too 
little ;  as  long  as  it  stands  alone,  nobody  can  know  whether 
it  demonstrates  a  general  law,  or  only  an  exception,  as  we 
see  by  the  controversies  still  held  on  the  famous  skull  of 
Neanderthal.  Laws  are  obtained  by  gronptng  analogous  facta 
in  seriea.  In  nature,  as  in  history,  a  series  may  h«  termed 
the  development  of  an  idea.  Therefore^  when  the  ethno- 
gn^her  does  not  restrict  himself  to  the  simple  deacription  of 
a  single  subject,  of  a  single  locality,  of  a  single  custom,  he 
will  have  to  search  for  analogous  facts,  that  he  may  give  the 
reader  a  scale  of  oompariaon.  For  he  would  expose  himself 
and  his  readers  to  gms  errors  if  he  were  to  conclude  from 
ft  single  trait  to  ttie  whole  institution,  or  from  a  single 
institntioa  to  the  whole  iiational  oiganiiatton.  Such  primi- 
tive populations  as  the  Aleutians  or  the  Todas  it  would  be 
•uy  to  Tetmsent  as  living  either  in  a  moral  paradise  or  in 
s  noral  hell,  according  as  one  dioae  to  regard  only  the 
attiBotive  or  only  the  repulsive  side  of  their  character.  A 
fine  athnogmj^ii  nl  ptatrait,  which  is  an  abstract  renesenta- 
tioa,  will  be  always  difficult  to  draw.  In  the  sketch  ot 
that  eoDeetiTd  indindual,  a  nation,  the  foatuiea  mnafc  be 
impnased  ttith  the  many  lines  and  forrowairiiidk  the  wear 
and  tear  ctf  existence  have  left  on  the  origlnaL  In 
deseribing  an  institntion  which  is  a  collective  &c^  the 
numerous  and ,  contradictory  feelings  musk  be  indioated 
«hidk  it  stined  np  in  the  many  minds  and  hearts  mi  which 
St  aeted,  and  whid  nacted  on  it   But  maaten  only  know 


how  to  bland  light  and  shade— how  with  soffls  few  eoleoS 
to  express  a  multitude  of  things. 

Ethnology,  hanng  entered  on  the  sdentifio  atage  ef 
development,  requires  to  be  treated  as  a  scianea  Tb» 
fields  of  anthropology  and  ethnolo^  are  no  loogar  Aa 
tilting-yard  for  fancies  against  opmiona,  for  l^pothesea 
against  guesses ;  they  are  now  the  place  where  fads  well 
authenticated  are  stoied  up  and  gathered  into  orderly  gnmpa. 
Ethnology  has  become  a  soence  of  observation,  a  branch 
of  natural  histcny.  It  was  bom,  the  last  ot  all  ■daneea, 
not  because  it  is  tile  most  difficulty  bn^  on  the  contrary,  be- 
cause, being  easy  enough,  people  have  dealt  with  U  too 
lightly.  Everybody  thought  himself  able  to  judge,  and  his 
sentences  expressed  his  biuea  tx  di^kes.  Now,  ethno' 
logy  requires  of  its  adepts  tiiat-they  be  as  nnpr^udieed  as 
matlumatidans,  that  uey  discard  all  preoonceived  judg 
meats  as  much  as  do  the  chendsts  and  physicista^  IKhnv 
graphers  must  be  exact  observen  and  £utbful  zeooidaa. 
Science  and  virtue  alike  b^in  and  prosper  by  the  same 
means— bry  sincerity  and  by  effort 

XV.  Matenat  Development. — Any  inquiry  into  the  mats- 
rial  progress  of  man  bears  upon  a  multitude  of  details. 
Briefly  stated,  the  moat  important  are  Food,  ita  nature  and 
its  preparation ;  Weapoo^  Tools,  and  Im^ements;  SMiac 
and  Oothing;  Pomestie  and  Fuhlio  Fiies;  Baiter  and 
Tradi 

iW.— Man  has  been  defined  ai  a  di^ieative  tobai  Ha 
is  happily  aometlung  else  as  soon  aa  hu  moat  imperioas 
physical  wants  are  satisfied,  but  it  must  be  coofemsd 
that,  until  the  cravings  of  hb  hungw  or  thirst  are  allayed, 
he  is  little  better  than  a  ravenous  tottew  For  the  states- 
man and  the  economist  there  is  scarcely  any  questioo  ol 
more  ^vity  than  tiiat  of  subsiBtence,  even  in  the  &oe  of 
our  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth,  in  spite  of  ov 
gigantic  means  of  communication.  There  are  foot  great 
phases  through  which  nations  pass,  or  have  passed,— 
hunting  and  fishing,  sheep  and  cattle  tending,  agriculture 
and  industry ;  and  these  are  nothing  else  than  a  soccessicn 
of  improvements  in  the  means  of  raising  food.  All  tin 
results  of  manifold  culture  converge  towards  a  grand  total,  i 
— more  food  for  more  men,  better  food  for  every  man, 
and  consequentiy  lives  longer  and  more  numerous.  A 
simple  calculation  shows  how  much  modem  induatiy 
iucteases  the  amount  of  disposable  food.  From  the 
United  States  census,  showing  the  extent  of  land  ecoi- 
pied  by  the  Bedskina  in  1825,  it  was  calculated  tOi 
the  hunting  tribes,  although  they  raised  some  matss, 
required  1*75  square  milea  per  head.  At  that  rate^  all 
Europe^  including  Bunsia,  could  feed '  two  miOioos  of 
Indians  and  no  more ;  but,  thanks  to  its  agricoltute  and 
to  its  industry,  it  supports  three  hundred  millions  of  i 
inhabitante.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  estimate  how 
many  more  Indians  the  NorUi  American  pmiiias 
feed,  if  thoee  Indians  had  taken  to  bison  breeding  instMd 
of  bison  hunting  According  as  the  chief  produce  vt  the 
herd  is  to  be  muk  or  meat,  the  calculations  would  vary  by 
large  amouiite.  Nor  ought  the  yield  of  our  impoved  breed* 
to  be  taken  as  the  measure.  But,  to  proceed,  it  is  leokcnad  i 
that  an  area  under  wheat  afibrds  frcm  ten  to  tweha  limsa  | 
more  bnman  food  than  it  would  {^ve  lOder  gnas  fdr  tftSn 
or  idieep.  That  ratio,  ten  or  twelve  to  ODe»  may  caqm  in 
human  lives  the  progress  which  wo  tealind  when  haibind- 
men  succeeded  to  nomad  eommmitiaa.  With  Oe  iatn* 
duetira  of  ateam  aa  oar  great  modianieal  agent  **  v* 
entering  the  period  of  large  dtissL  BumaaanthillaefiNW 
million  souls  and  more  exist  already  in  many  partaof  0* 
worid;  th^  increase  eonstantir  both ^  abadnta  nnmbera 
and  relatitefy  to  the  mpalation  at  kiga^  It  is  akndy 
neeeseaiyOattiieiDpply  ctf  foodrt»tiM«B  indHM«g^ 
mentions  of  •'digestieagttaibein^bUi^fyU:^ 
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'  For  thfl  cltief  Infonnatloli  W0  liave  on  Hm  solgect  of 
luLiBBa  food  in  prahistorie  tuufl^  we  ve  indebtod  to  Fro- 
Umat  BfttineTer,  who  exammed  Uw  laima  of  tha  lake 
dvflilingi  in  Switaeriaad,  and  to  Steenatnip  and  llioinBen, 
wha  dug  Ivp  the  ahdl  monndi  <tf  Denmark.  IDiey  hare 
dt^Tem  in  tiieir  reaaudiea  an  amonnt  at  adanoe  and 
Mttd^  wliick  is  an  honour  to  onr  centniy. 

The  qnali^  of  food  b  calcidatad  to  exert  a  great  in- 
fliuace  upon  Uie  temperament,  the  health,  the  vigonr,  and 
tlw  ^teUigence  of  men.  Tlwre  iathui  aome  trodi  in 
BuUb's  itatement  that  the  nistoiy  of  the  most  mTilized 
utioni  may  be  e^huaed  I7  the  dwmioal  conatitnenta  of 
their  food ;  bnt  nntU  tiie  action  of  alimenta  on  bodily 
and  intelleetaa]  nganisnis  ia  better  known,  the  diaenauon 
vooldbeimmatiire.  Beaide^theaobjectbelongitoanthio- 
ptdogjr,  and  if  ethnologiata  mooted  ft,  they  would  treapasB 
opoD  thdr  nai^bonr^  prenema.  Wave  primiUTO  men  a 
Ht<^CBnnibalat  BavaiUe  leaaona  may  be  given  fet  and 
Bgunst  such  a  view.  Aa  men  can  feed  aa  men  bet  ezcep- 
luNulij,  the  qneation  wonld  be  better  diactuaed  in  the 
shapten  relating  to  leligiona  aacrificea  and  to  the  progresa 
»f  mmlity  and  mtelliflw<» 

Weapons,  TooU,  and  Iviplement*.- — Ethnology  centres  in 
Uui  study,  and  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  ethnologista 
Iiare  made  it  the  chief  Bubject  of  their  reaearchea.  "Hiey 
go  eraywherc^  beating  about  all ,  comeis,  looUng  for 
potdtaid%  bone^  taeth|  chirti^  ne^biitei^  flinta^  and  vmsy- 
vhere  Hu&s  aaanA  ia  noie  or  Isas  ancnssfnl.  Sa  wyiur 
Imtm  is  thtir  motta  As  tiie  tool,  so  the  work  and  ao  the 
wdrinnan ;  aa  the  arrow-point,  ao^  the  archer.  And  they 
are  lig^  Uan  ia  a  totd-nunft  or,  as  Fraddm  defined 
htm,  a  tool-wking  animaL  These  weapons,  these  imple- 
meats  were  subaarriant  to  the  tyrannic  necesai^  of  obtain- 
ing food.  The  better  tiie  weapon^  the  mora  regukr  the 
npi^  ci  wmriahman^  and  aa  the-food  chaosed,  the  toola 
had  to  be  dunged.  Wood,  boies,  and  ron^  atonea  were 
first  wed,  then  M^iahed  Btonea,  afterwaxda  bronze,  and 
Mty  ixm,  each  maAiog  '%  new  era.  Strong  doubts, 
hovarar,  begin  to  be  entartdned  in  many  qnarteia  about 
the  aapaxatiai  in  tiro  petioda  each  of  the  atone  and  of  the 
matalmigie  agea :  it  ia  olyeeted,  firsi^  flut  polished  atonaa 
were  naed  aa  artidea  of  Inzuzr,  mr  where  fiinta  could  not 
be  had,  and,  aacondly,  that  ue  finding  of  bronn  imple- 
-meota  mnch  older  tiun  any  of  iron  doea  not  prove  that 
broue  waa  invented  before  iron,  becauae  bronie  keepe 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preaenration  when  iron,  whidi 
Tnidisaa  readily,  haa  long  diaappetmd;  and,  moreow,  it 
|iB  userted  by  technologists  that  iron  or  ateel  toob  are 
iodt^eauabla  in  the  fabrication  of  bronze.  Be  that  as  it 
nay,  every  inveotion  waa  more  than  a  simple  addition  to 
the  uM  atock ;  it  waa  an  advance  in  quality  and  varie^ 
aa  mndi  aa  in  quantity ;  it  maAed  %  new  prc^reaa  m 
intdligenc*,    Tylor  says — 

"Tlu  ethnognpb«r's  bednets  Is  to  clanify  anch  detkils  witb  a 
view  to  nuking  oat  their  distribation  in  geomnhy  and  history, 
sad  Um  teUtions  which  exist  smong  tbem.  To  tne  ethnojrrspher, 
the  bov  s&d  mow  is  a  species,  the  hsbit  of  flsttening  chilcuen's 
sfcalb  k  a  spsdet,  the^nactice  of  reckoning  nnrabera  by  ten  is  a 
speoUa  Trie  gsographical  distrflmtion  of  uieae  things,  and  their 
tranmiaion  from  ngion  to  region,  hare  to  be  studied  aa  the 
natanlist  studies  the  ge<Mp«phy  of  his  botanical  and  toological 
species.  Joat  as  certain  plants  and  animals  are  peenliar  to  certain 
di«tiirt%  >o  it  ia  .with  sneh  Initmments  aa  the  Anstr&liaD  boome- 
IBI^  tM  Polyneaian  atick-and-groove  for  fire-making,  the  tiny  bow 
aMBinMr  used  m  a  lancet  or  phleme  by  tribes  ahont  the  Itthmns 
«(  Feaama;  and  in  like  manner  with  many  an  art,  rnvth,  or 
cuatoia,  bond  isolated  in  a  peotiliar  field.  Just  aa  the  catalogue  of 
all  the  ipeeiaa  of  planta  and  animals  of  a  district  represeDts  its  flora 
and  ban,  so  the  list  of  all  tlie  items  of  the  general  life  of  a  people 
repitsants  that  wliolo  which  w*  call  its  cnlture.  And  jnit  as  dis- 
taoti^oes  so  often  produce  Tegetables  and  animsla  which  are 
analagoQi,  tkonsh  by  ao  means  Idenlical,  so  it  is  with  the  details 
«f  tlw  cinKcatJon  «f  theii^  inhalHtants.  H<nr  good  a  vorkinff 
Mwlvr  than  really  is  bttwasa  the  diffusi«n  of  nlaata  and  aaimola 


and  the  difRudon  of  civilizatioa  comes  well  into  view  when  «f 
notice  how  far  the  same  causes  have  produced  both  at  once.  In 
district  after  district,  the  aame  causes  which  have  introdnoed  the 
enlUTsted  planta  and  donesticated  animals  <rf  cinliiatton  hava 
hrong^t  la  with  them  a  cotresponding  art  and  knowledge.  The 
conrae  of  erenta  which  carried  hones  and  wheat  to  America  earned 
with  them  tne  use  of  the  gon  ud  Uie  iron  hatchet,  while  In  return 
the  old  world  reoeiTed  not  only  main  potatoeiL  sjkd  toifciyst  but 
tlw  hfbi*  of  snuAing  and  the  aaflra'i  hanunoelL 

Houte  and  £Kc?to*.— •Frevioua  to  the  racent  adentific 
movement  to  which  we  owe  ethnology  nnder  it^  praaent 
form,  architects  had  already  divined  and  applied  to  theii 
art  ethnological  ptindplea.  They  had  undurtood  that  the 
moat  superb  templea  and  palace^  the  moat  aplendid 
monuments,  when  tb^  have  a  natimial  dkaracttr,  repro- 
duce on  a  luge  scale  the  motot  abodea  of  the  country 
people.  A  greater  care  ia  beatowed  on  the  conatrastion  of 
a  princely  hdl,  ita  materiala  are  mora  coatly,  the  prc^rtiona 
more  at^dy ;  but  in  moat  caaea  it  ia  a  poor  man'a  cottage 
magnified.  So  a  church  may  be  but  the  enla^ement  of  a 
eephlchra  If  the  homesteada  of  the  earlier  inhabitanta 
were  caves  or  some  pUed-up  slabs,  if  they  were  tenta  or 
log  cabins,  the  primitive  physiognomy  will  be  still  detected 
in  the  disposition  dt  the  magnificent  buildiDgs,  and  even  in 
the  costly  f umitwa  Fw  ooe  aaea  in  the  £{^tian  templea 
that  their  odumna  were  imitatiMia  of  Nile  reeda  tied  u  a 
bundle,  that  their  walla  were  an  imitatitm  of  plaited  mats. 
What  ia  called  the  architectural  style  ia  the  character  ti 
the  nation  and  <tf  the  epoch  ezpreased  in  wood,  stone,  o* 
bridt 

Fire.'—hSXm  some  diaenamon,  it  appeara  now  to  be  the 
general  belief  tiiat  there  haa  not  beoi  within  historical 
times  any  race  of  men  ignorant  of  fira,  There  ia  certainly 
a  wide  diasm  between  dvilized  and  nndvilized  mm,  but 
none  ao  deep  aa  wonld  imply  the  absence  of  fire,  the  use 
of  fira  being  the  great  practical  distinction  betwaan  man 
Mid  brute.  We  have  to  avoid  the  dovUa  danger 
supponng  undTilized  tribea  to  be  either  too  intelligent  or 
too  stupid.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  fire^  {nankind 
could  not  poaaibly  have  become  what  it  ia.  It  la  a  theory 
amongat  architects,  to  whose  rdationa  toararda  ethnology 
wa  hwra  juat  adverted,  that  tiie  first  buOdinga  of  men, 
inhabitanta  of  eaves,  holes,  or  tree^  were  not  dwdlinga  for 
themaelve%  but  nmple  hearth-placea  protected  \ij  reed 
waits  and  soma  thatching  against  wipd  and  rain.  They 
believe  that  on  iSom  modd  of  a  prytaneum,  vt  abode  <A  the 
firegod,  the  abode  of  hia  priest,  and  then  of  the  Una  and 
the  chiefiB  of  noUe  familiea,  wne  successively  wetfe^  and 
that  it  is  only  in  later  times  that  all  families  obtained  a 
fire-place  of  thdr  own. 

We  have  spoken  of  tools  and  weapona ;  thdr  history  and 
that  fA  modern  industry  are  inseparable  from  the  history  of 
fire.  Everywhere  the  stone  cdta  and  airowa  wen  alleged 
imitationa  ^  thuuderbolti^  and  are  still  believed  by  many 
villagers  to  have  been  once  hurled  down  from  the  akiea. 
Fire  ia  mixed  up  with  whatever  men  had  to  tell  about 
things  of  the  earUi,  of  heaven,  or  of  helL  Fire  Ims  ia  a 
science  by  itsdf. 

Commerce  and  /mfwffy.— Slaves  have  been,  perhaps, 
the  first  commodity  purdused  by  the  pastoral  from  Uie 
hunting  and  warlike  tribes.  Undensdimidt  and  Feschd 
have  reacted  against  the  current  belief  that  the  tools  and 
implements  of  bronze  and  steel  had  been  manubctured  ia 
the  countries  where  they  have  been  found.  They  note  that 
commerce  already  existed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  any  notice  It  must  have  been  by  barter  that  the 
cave  dweUeta  of  Perigord,  in  the  reindeer  period,  obtained 
rock  crystal^  Atiantio  ahells,  and  the  horns  of  th^  Polish 
saiga  aotdopft  The  Fhoaniciana,  and  their  deacen^ta  the 
Cfluthajpniana,  were  attracted  to  and  retained  In  Buin^ 
tiie-qnarrying  of  aUvwr  ore.   Tin  has  promoted  ciTilLzatioa 
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even  mon  than  nlvor,  for  vithool  tin  bEtmw  cannot  be 
urodacBcL  The  O^to  may  Itan  had  aonw  akill  in  metalr 
lorsy,  aa  thejr  taoght  ths  Rtmuuu  Oa  art  o(  tinning  utMudlif 
ana  wan  taught  hj  them  tha  fabricatiflii  of  eoina.  Im- 
portant  miaea  vera  worked  in  Hm  Scillj  Uanda  and  in 
CornwaU.  If  Carthaginian  or  Fhcmician  Teaiela  erer 
raoohed  the  vest  eoaat  of  France  or  entered  the  Channel, 
ihey  mnat  have  been  in  qneet  tii  tin,  and  prohabty  too  of 
dibevdttt  for  thnr  raannfactnred  bronte.  At  aSl  events 
there  waa  intaroonrao  between  the  northern  ooantriee  and 
the  Heditenanean  hj  land.  That  each  land  traffic  existed 
ie  proved  by  the  early  foundation  and  proeperitj  of  Mar- 
aeiUes;  moreover,  the  loinpa  of  tin  ore  which  have  been 
found  among  the  Swiss  relica  of  the  bronae  aga  must  have 
readied  Helvetia  by  inland  commerce.  It  waa  owing  to 
the  presence  of  tin  that  the  Oelte  of  Oaul  and  &itain 
were  of  far  higher  social. development  than  the  Teutons 
of  the  time  of  Ctemr.  The  poesession  of  ui  article  of 
export  so  iudtspensBble,  and  the  fact  that  tin  was  in  each 
great  request  in  ths  age  of  bronze,  was  in  itaeU  the  meana 
of  promoting  civilixation,  for  commerce  at  a  very  early 
pem)d  brongfat  the  Britona  into  contact  with  the  Medi- 
terranean nations,  and  especially  with  the  Etruscans,  the 
great  bronze-smiths  of  antiqui^.  The  inhabitauta  of  the 
coast  of  the  North  Sea,  and  still  more  of  the  Baltic,  poa- 
sesaed  an  analogooa  property  in  amber.  It' is  donbtlees  to 
this  coveted  lubefance  that  the  numerous  "  finds  *  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  are  dne^  where  Greek  and  Boman 
ooioB,  aa  well  as  bronxe  instnunenti,  were  bruugh^  some 
by  way  of  tbe  Eoxine  and  Pannonia,  along  the  Dannbo, 
some  along  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhme,  and  even  some  few 
across  the  huge  barrier  of  the  Alps. 

The  obeidian  blades  which  are  oooasiuially  met  with  in 
ancient  graves  to  the  east  of  the  Hiaeiseippi  must  have 
reached  by  barter  the  places  where  they  are  now  discovered. 
We  must  not  imagine  that  the  Redskins  had  no  intercourse 
but  that  of  murderous  feuds.  Merchant  boats  passed 
along  the  great  rivers,  and  toan^t  does  were  taken  by  the 
chiefs.  'In  South  America,  curare,  the  arrow  poison,  the 
preparation  of  which  waa  nnderstood  only  by  a  few  hordes, 
formed  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Amazon,  ao  that  people  living  near  the  Napo  were 
obliged  to  make  canoe  voyogea  of  three  months'  duration  in 
order  to  procure  it  Even  where  bands  of  hawkers  and 
pedlars  did  not  wander  through  the  country,  goods,  such  aa 
nephrit  hatchets,  salt,  curious  shells,  colouriug  stuffs;  were 
bartered  between  horde  and  horde ;  and  thus  a  sjrstem  of 
intercourse  might  have  extended  throughout  an  entire 
quarter  of  the  world.  English  wares,  deposited  at  Mom- 
bas  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  Africa,  have  been  recog- 
nized at  Mogador,  on  the  west  coast  of  Northern  Africa. 
From  these  ciroumstances  we  asaume  that  commerce  has 
existed  in  remote  ages  and  among  meet  iobabitants  of  the 
world.  And  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  if 
we  find  trade  and  emporiums  in  one  place,  some  corre- 
npooding  industries  and  mannfactnrea  must  eriat  elsewhere 
ia  counezion  with  them. 

Y.  FamUgf  J)eodopnurU.—ToM,j.  that  of  alt  institutions 
the  family  ia  the  olctest  and  moat  sacred,  that  from  it  all 
aocial  rights  and  datiea  are  derived,  like  branches  from  the 
parent  stem,  would  be  considered  a  truism.  Nothing 
looks  more  plausible  than  the  universal  traditions,  appa- 
rently well  founded  on  historical  records,  according  to  whidi 
the  fonnder  of  the  nation,  the  anceator,  aa  he  is  called, 
had  sous,  who  founded  families,  which  increasing  at  every 
generation,  became  ao  many  tribes,  which  coalesced  as  time 
went  on.  Historiacs  and  moralists  have  not  been  alow  to 
credit  the  ^loeta  whose  idylb  described  in  (potions  oolonrs 
these  primitive  fomilies.  It  waa  the  belief  that,  sotwith- 
Ktanding  the  eipnlaion  ot  man  from  paradise,  and  the 


ttorder  of  Abel  by  hia  brother  Cain,  tiw  progaBlaa  ct 
oar  firrt  parents  led  a  j^adaonw  lifi^  eeareely  looa  iaao- 
ont  than  it  waa  whan  lombe  and  Iimib  frt^imd  together 
on  the  banks  of  tlw  Gibott  and  the  Vkon.  Directly 
after  the  deluge  tiie'  ao-aalbd  patriarebal  Inu^  is 
thought  to  have  arlseiL  Feihapa  even  Aen  it  waa  a  fittle 
tainted  with,,  polygamy  and  some  otlier  ini&or  debct^  but 
on  the  whole^  it  waa  a  modal  of  virtue^  wortl^  to  be  aet 
as  on  examine  to  a  degenerate  poaterity.  Modem  r»- 
search  fl^Iy  contradicts  this  otmunon^laee  romance,  dmiea 
these  self-evident  propositions  which  have  become 
axioms.  Science  is  no  Icmger  at  opinion  that  tribea  and 
nations  have  been  evolved  from  the  family ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  holds  that  the  family  has  been  evdved  from  tribes 
and  hordes.  It  ie  not  denied  that  the  first  etap  n  the 
path  of  material  and  ftioral  jwogreea  began  with  the  rear- 
ing of  a  family,  and  that  fiu^y  cares  have  been  the  most 
powetfnl  agents  of  civilizadon,  but  it  is  denied  that  the 
famQy  has  existed  in  a  perfect  state  frcnn  tbe  beginning. 
The  family  had  to  grow  like  evory  thing  elee.  As  we  see 
it  now,  it  is  on  instibition  of  a  oompaaitftif  rnront  dote.  - 

In  the  some  manner  the  belief,  ooosdoas  ormwcmacioa^ 
has  prevailed  in  moat  miada  that  monc^jamy  waa  the'fint 
law  of  marriage^  and  that  pol,nE*''^7  *^  polyandry  have 
been  wilful  departurea  from  a  known  rule.    13u)  reme 
appears  now  to  be  the  fact.  In  a  book  which  was  pnblished 
as  for  bock  as  1861  Professor  Boebofen  of  Basel  pro- 
pounded a  theory,  deduced  from  a  careful  stndy  of 
classical  litenture,  that  true  marriage,  unknown  to  the 
hunting  the  fishing,  and  the  nomadic  tribes,  arose  with 
the  spreading  of  agriculture,  the  huahandmaa  wed^ag 
the  ^e  at  the  eame  time  that  be  wedded  the  eoiL 
Previous  to  "  husbandry"  in  both  aenaea  of  the  word,  pre 
vions  to  any  regulation  in  the  matter,  the  females  and4he 
children,  hecontendsi  were  the  common  property  <rf  oil  the 
males  of  tbe  tribe.    In  some  legends  this  state  of  things 
was  symbolised  by  the  spontaneous  vq^taon  of  the 
marshes,  rushes  and  wild  asparagus.    Bat  the  woman, 
spoil  of  the  victors,  poased  or  knocked  about  from  man 
to  man,  and  even  from  tribe  to  tribe,  yeanied  after  a 
better  regnlated  state  of  things.    Under  her  influence 
the  rudiments  of  the  family  grew  into  ahape.  Paternity 
was  an  idea  which  did  not  and  could  not  have  a  {dace  in 
such  societies.    A  child  had  a  hundred  fathers  or  none, 
but  he  had  one  mother ;  he  knew  the  breasta  whidi  had 
given  him  suck.    In  this  state  d  human  relations,  descent 
was  traced  exclusively  through  mothers.    He  first  kinship 
WAS  between  tbe  offspring  of  a  common  female  ancestor.  To 
trace  deecent  throng  the  male  is  on  idea  of  far  later  data. 
By  this  discovery  (for  it  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  a  dis- 
covery) a  flood  of  light  waa  thrown  'on  a  whole  region  of 
the  obscure  past;    It  is  assumed  that  under  the  influence 
of  tbe  then  recent  idea  of  motherhood  diverse  religions  arow, 
all  having  as  principle  the  worship  of  Mother  Earth, 
Dometer.  And  etarting  from  the  suppoeiticai  that  religions 
have  been  always  the  expression  of  the  deepest  thooghtand 
the  loftiest  aspirations  of  their  worshippers,  that  practice 
waa  the  exact  counterpart  of  philosophy,  FrofessiK  Bachof  ea 
inferred  that,  the  Divine  Mother  having  bean  recognized  u 
the  fonntain  of  existence  and  the  source  <tf  all  ng^t,  ths 
human  mother  was  likewise  the  foantaio  of  sudiori^ ;  and 
that  in  some  places,  and  for  a  certain  period  at  Itast, 
woman  as  euch  had  exerosed  political  power,  and  had 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  sociBl  an^iemacy,— *  startlios 
conclusion,  which  the  stories  and  traditicms  rapectiag 
Oriental  queens  did  not  sufficiently  justify. 

In  OTigineting  the  theoiy  of  gytueeoeraqr  Ba<»SMf  the 
limit  of  valid  deduction  had  ^^/JCffX^ft^b!^  bat  the 
great  law  of  nuteniaicfiUalatai/Hlitai^^MN^M.  Ucn^ 
while,  in  his  J^MCiy  m  TVuniiiftte,  ifarn^ .  UXnoaQ 
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kd  eoma  to  tlie  nme  condiuions  as  the  aathor  of 
MMerreehtf  about  the  syttem  of  kiiuJup  through  females 
onljr.  He  made  the  system  clear,  not  hj  abstract  and  far- 
fetdisd  considerationB,  or  on  scanty  testunonj  ttantmitted 
hj  Herodotus,  Hesiod,  or  .^^BGhylns,  bnt  by  the  nnmis- 
takibte  instances  which  ethaography  most  abundantly 
■applies.  It  is  nov  admitted  as  a  fact  that  maternal 
kifliliip  was  anterior  to  iho  paternal,  or,  as  Sir  John  Lnbbock 
puts  it,  "  children  were  not  in  the  earliest  times  regarded 
u  related  equally  to  their  father  and  their  mother ;  but 
the  natoial  progress  of  ideas  is,  first,  that  a  child  is  related 
to  hii  tribe  generally;  secondly,  to  his  mother,  and  not 
to  his  father;  thirdly,  to  his  father,  and  not  to  his 
mothv;  lastly,  and  lastly  only,  that  he  is  relsted  to  both." 
MXeonan  had  been  led  to  formulate  the  principle  by  a 
careful  stndy  of  that  old  Roman  legend,  the  Bape  of  the 
Sabioes.  He  demonstrated  that  the  legend  was  in  accord- 
uice,  not  only  r  ith  the  practice  still  prevalent  in  many 
tsTsge  oonntriee  of  capturing  wives  by  violence,  but  with 
the  sham  fights  and  mock  souffles  which,  even  in  our  days 
ud  in  Europe^  take  place  between  the  bridegro<»n's  party, 
preteading  to  caizy  off  tiie  bride,  and  the  bride's  party, 
pnttading  to  ward  off  Uie  Imdegtoom's  attack.  He  showed 
that  the  symbol  implied  aomethiog  more  than  the  mete  law- 
liMnesi  of  umfgrn,  and  ptoni  ub  fact  that  at  one  time 
WTwOTta^itwBaticaUy  cfetainedly  theft  w  force.  And 
u  rail  eaptove  eoold  not  have  been  ptactioed  by  peaceful 
netgUoon  in  the  midst  of  dia  suae  oonmomtyt  it  was 
■eeevaij  to  infer  that  wirea  won  em»tn»d  from  other 
tribe^  whanoa  tha  distinction  batweu  sM^aaieiif  tribes 
BSR]^  outride  the  pale  of  their  cmttmnnily,  and 
auic^amom  tribei^  manying  within  it  He  aappoaea  that 
ths  origin  id  wtgmj  is  io  btf  connected  with  the  |»actice 
is  me^  timea  of  female  infanticide,  wluch*  rendering 
wonan  Haree^  led  at  <mea  to  pt^andiy  with^  the  tribe, 
ttd  tiw  a^tnring  of  womoi  from  without  To  tribes 
nmimdaf  irith  enemifls  atmggUng  against  tiie  diOcolties 
of  enitence^  aona  were  a  aonrea  of  strength,  both  for 
deCme  and  in  tha  qusfc  for  food;  danghten  a  aonroa  of 
wiaknsas,  they  ate  and  did  not  hnnt  Tli^  weakened 
their  motiian  when  yonnf^  and  when  grown  were  a 
taoptation  lo  mmmnding  tribes.  Hence  tiie  cruel  cnitom 
which  made  the  primitiTe  human  hordes  prey  i^on  one 
aaothar  f or  wivea. 

Ijdor.wfao  has  also  caned  attention  to  en^amy,  regards  it 
u  msmly  due,  not  to  infanticide,  but  to  the  beneficial  effect 
of  merrying  out-and-out,  and  to  the  physicdo^cal  evils  of 
muryiog  in-and-in.  Tiaa  theoiy  ia  favoured  by  estab- 
hahed  maxims,  breeding  in^ind-in  being  perhaps  held  by 
pnUie  opinion  as  more  noxious  to  tiie  htmian  apeciea  than 
profesriMud  breeders  think  it  for  animal  sto^  As  an 
ezoguunu  bibe  increased  and  enlai^jed  its  territoiy,  it 
Buy  have  become  endogamons  for  practical  reasons.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  suggests  another  motive.  £nd(^amy  seems 
to  hare  arisen  from  a  feeling  of  race  pride^  and  a  disdain  of 
aarroandiog  tribes,  wMch  were  either  really  or  preanmably  in 
a  town  eondition."  Sir  Henry  Maine  is  very  suggestive  :-r- 
**  Ihe  barbarous  Aryan  is  not  generally  moui^amous,  bnt 
azogimouB,  He  has  a  most  prodigious  table  m  prohibited 
decrees.  The  Mussulman,  however,  ia  not  only  poly- 
giBtooB,  Imt  end(^;amoas;  his  law  permits  comparatively 
near  relatives  to  'intermarry.  The  comparative  liberty  of 
intermarriage  is  a  part  of  the  secret  of  Mahometaniam'a  suo- 
Mssin  Induk" 

Lewis  M«gan,  an  American  who  had  etudied  by  per- 
•wal  iuterconne  the  otganication  of  the  family  among 
the  Seneca  Indians,  'into  whose  tribe  he  was  adopted, 
■BTi,  in  his  Ancient  Society,  that  exogamy  and  endogamy 
an  not  aa  antagmiatic  and  contradictory  to  each  other  as 
tt^  are  snppoaed  to  be.   According  to  Um,  the  com- 


munity at  large  is  often  practically  endogamona,  whUb  the 
ffeittetf  or  set  of  families,  which  constitute  it  are  rigorously 
exogamou&  The  lineage  is  in  moat  cases  through  descent 
in  ^e  female  line,  and  tiie  males  are  obliged  to  marry  into 
other  gentea. 

FamUy  institutions  are  in  themselves  an  intereeting  object 
of  study,  and  they  have  besides  a  wide  practical  bearing, 
as  they  are  everywhere  inseparably  connected  with  the  rules 
of  property  and  inheritance.  They  may  be  convenientiy 
discussed  under  the  following  heads : — 

Usrriagcs  commoul  ssd  free  to  sU  members  of  tha  trib^— 
HetarUoi  or  PromiKOi^— Womsn  Cspta/e— Female  Inftnticidft 
— Htmages  common ol,  bat  restricted  to  cartuB  sets  of  penoiui— 
Endogamy  —  Zxo^my  —  Adelphonmy  —  Lerinte  —  Polynmy — 
Polyuidry — Hsmsge*  by  Fairs — Houi^sidt — CbnrtaUpe— Briaalr 
— Marriage  by  trial —NnptiBl  castoma — Divorce — Widowhood — 
Be-msrriage — Birth  C'aiemo&ies — Um  ChueaJa  (a  otutom  which 
wsa  held  to  be  the  qvinteseenos  of  ahauditf,  auta  it  was  ihown 
to  be  a  symbol  by  which  the  bther  uAaamuittA  the  child,  ud 
enteeiatly  the  son,  to  be  bis) — Ceremonies  obewrod  at  the  Aring 
of  tha  name,  at  the  cntting  of  tha  first  tooth,  sad  opon  amnl  at 
puberty  or  liability— Old  age  and  inflnnltiia  Peients  killed  by 
their  children  throngh  filial  piety,  or  from  poverty^Tnnenl  ritea, 
few  of  whieh,  if  any,  can  be  exriidned  onleas  th^  an  looked  at 
in  the  lij^t  of  religions  eeremonua 

YL.  Social  DevelcpnuiU. — Socioh:^  narrates  how  men 
beeama  gnmped  in  political  oommonitiee,  how  they  con- 
stituted anthOTity  and  proper^,  how  tiuy  originated  castes 
and  gniUi,  and  by  dcgnw  lepttatad  into  high  and  low,  rich 
and  pooi:  Of  ell  the  fields  in  ethwdogy,  none  is  at  present 
cultivated  with  mma  eaia  and  intelUganoe  than,  that  whieh 
deals  with  tiia  histoiy  <tf  society,  and  none  parha|ia  with 
a  gceatra  prospect  of  faiitful  renUtSL 

Gro^iuiff  m  Bordt$^  TribeB,  or  ilTofibna— Han  ia  a 
gragariona  animal,  Sode^  develo|)a  intelHgenoe,  comfort, 
tiie  santimanta  of  jnrtiea  and  equality,  of  fraternity,  good 
wUl,  and  chenfolneat  to  a  ds^cf  which  woold  have  been 
unattainable  in  a  severe  and  prolonged  loUtadflu  Tha 
firat  hordes  were  mttcred  over  vast  aifaa,  and  ware  each 
very  amalL  It  ia  probable  that  they  ware  ncmUed  not 
mly  from  wil^  ter  birtha,  bnt  teem'  wlthimt  hf  captnn 
of  womm  and  ehildran,  and  1^  fha  volnntaiy  m  forced 
aceesaon  of  their  neighbovrs  to  thrir  lanln.  Wa  diaw 
a  diatindion  between  the  haman  hord^  whieh  we  hold 
to  be  anperiM  only  in  degree  to  a  herd  of  bmtea^  and4bs 
tribe,  in  iriiich  we  reeogniza  tha  fiist  buddings  of  cnltnrft. 
The  love  of  the  mother  for  the  young  is  an  impulse  lo  in- 
telligence and  devotion  among  all  Ugher  animali.  The 
certainty  of  parturition  at  a  period  fixed  for  every  species 
inducee  precaution  and  forethought  The  rudiments-  of 
true  humanity  we  conjecture  therafore  to  have  been  the 
acknowledgment  of  motherhood  by  the  tribe,  and  the  firat 
regular  provisiim  for  the  care  of  ths  expected  infant 
As  it  has  been  ^aid  already,  the  family  had  its  origin  in 
the  gathering  of  children  round  their  mother.  These 
childnn  became  to  one  another  brothers  and  aisteca  by  tha 
remembrance  of  the  care  they  had  enjoyed  in  common. 
They  kept  together ;  ao  did  their  childreii  and  their 
children's  chil£en ;  and  the  ffetu  took  ahape  and  life. 

Probably  the  original  horde  was  by  degrees  remodelled 
into  tribea  by  the  gentea  which  had  taken  birth  in  it 
The  word  gens,  equivalent  to  clan,  aept,  or  totem,  being  the 
beat  known  of  all,  may  be  uaed  in  a  general  senae  to 
denote  all  kindred  institutions.   The  tribe  became  an 
oiganisation  of  gentes.    An  Indian  tribe,  according  to 
Lewia  Moigan,  ia  composed  of  several  gentes,  developed 
from  two  or  more,  all  the  members  of  which  are  inter- 
mingled by  marriage,  and  all  of  whom  speak  the  same 
dialect    To  a  stranger  the  tribe  is  visible,  and  not  the  . 
gens,    [t  is  highly  convenient  for  a  tribe  tocon^^g[^ 
least  two  gentes,  which,  if  they  choose  to  intermarry,  wonio 
find  wives  at  their  own  door.    A  fundamental  Uw  of 
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gBU  probibited  marriage  between  gentiles,  or  membetB  of 
tha  same  gens.  Tor  most  commonities  irere  deq>ly  aTene 
to  consaDgoinooiu  marriages,  which  they  branded  with  the 
iiifamons  name  of  incest,  ^ongh  Bome  others  held  them 
to  be  highly  commendable.  The  original  role  was  that  all 
descendants  by  the  same  mother  were  to  be  regarded  as 
brothers  and  sisteis,  and  they  were  soon  forbidden  to  con- 
tract matrimonial  onions.  As  there  was  no  relationship 
by  the  folder's  side,  the  patriarch  Abraham  could  in  aU 
propriety  take  his  sister,  or  rather  his  half'sister,  as  a 
wife.  And  sach  a  tribe,  consisting  of  two  gentes  only, 
intermonying  oonstantly,  might  be  composed  of  first 
cousins  only,  and  be  strictly  endogamous  nevertheless. 

Further  rights  and  duties  of  the  gentiles  were  the  reci- 
procal obligations  of  help,  defence,  and  redress  of  iajuries 
against  any  one  from  without.  They  bad  the  same  religious 
rites,  and  a  common  bnrial  place.  The  archaic  gens 
inherited  the  proper^  of  its  members,  as  they  were  taken 
away  by  death,  and  redistributed  it  every  year,  or  at  stated 
periods.  AU  children  of  earth  retnm  by  death  to  her 
boeom^  and  all  the  gentiles  were  brought  to  rest  in  a  etanmon 
burial  plaoe.  .  Tha  gens  was  laimariiy  a  great  moAerhood, 
and  the  gentiles,  all  of  then^  vera  supposed  to  be  Iwothen 
and  dstMs,  and  to  live  in  thor  motiier'a  faoma 

Ai  in  the  eonrseof  tiaufhe  gentes  inoreased,  Uisy  segre- 
gated to  a  certain  extent,  bat  maintained  their  cssociation 
for  certain  CMomon  objects ;  the  enlarged  association  was 
Allied  a  nbrafrta  or  brotherhood.  Eadb  oi  the  four  tribes 
the  AUumans  was  o^anised  In  three  phratriaa,  eadi 
composed  id  thirty  gentes.  The  Boman  curia  was  the 
analogue  vi  the  Giaoian  and  the  Iroquois  {diratrias, 

Tr  the  noEmal  oovrse  of  erents  the  tribea  increased  and 
■Bgre^ted  as  the  gentes  had  formerly  done.  And  as  the 
gentes  had  teooueeced  in  phratrias,  so  did  the  tribes 
reunite  in  confederacies.  Y/here  tme  Indian  tribe  had 
divided  into  several,  and  the  sabdiviuons  ocon[ned  inde- 
pendent but  acUaeent  territories,  the  confederacy  reinte- 
grated them  in  a  higher  oiganization,  on  the  basis  of  the 
conunnt  gentes  which  they  possessec^  and  of  the  affiliated 
dialects  which  they  spoka  The  confederacy  had  the 
gmtes  for  its  basis,  and  the  mother  language  as  the  measure 
of  its  extent  Its  formation  required  the  highest  skill  The 
Itoqnois  ascribed  the  origin  of  theirs  to  divine  inspiration ; 
ihsnr  omndend  it  to  be  the  masteipiece  of  wisdom." 
To  ining  muy  tribes  together,  to  conciliate  the  conflicting 
interests  in  a  superior  organization,  and  make  it  work,  re- 
quires an  intelligence  mudi  superior  to  tliat  which  is 
Teqnired  for  guning  victories  in  the  battlefield.  Therefore 
confederacies  have  been  always  rare  aohievements.  The 
common  comae  of  events  has  been  rather  that  tribes  have 
become  nations,  not  by  peaceful  and  voluntary  aggregation, 
but  by  the  bloody  work  of  war  and  conquest,  by  constant 
encroachments  on  the  territory  of  neighbours,  by  killing 
pait  of  them,  and  enslaving  the  rest 

At^oriijf. — When  not  actually  engaged  in  a  war  or  in 
«  hunting  eacpedition,  wild  tribes  are  often  vrithout  recog- 
nized chie&.  In  case  of  need,  in  dangerous  emei^ncies, 
iiatoral  luperinity  soon  asserts  itself,  and  the  boldest, 
atrmgest,  most  intelligent,  or  most  experienced  stepe 
f  onrwd  as  leader.  Wi^  the  children  of  nature  authority  is 
of  a  mora  trannent  and  less  definite  character  than  with 
us.  Their  aggregations  are,  as  a  role,  very  small  In  order 
to  nndentand  the  most  ancient  condign  of  human 
Bodety,  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  all  distances  must  be  reduced, 
and  we  mu^  look  at  mankind^  so  to  apeak,  through  the  wrong 
eitd  of  the  historical  telescope.  Many  anthropologbts  are 
of  opinion  that  civilization  has  increased  the  differences  in 
the  anatomy  of  man  and  woman,  in  the  stature  of  giants 
and  dwarfs.  There  is  stronger  evidence  that  it  has  in* 
ifiTeafled  intelleetnal  differences.    Hie  oacillatiuns  on  mther' 


side  of  the  avenge  line  of  learning  sod  Intdlect  are  widest 
in  our  populous  and  complicated  communities,  vdiers  tbi 
talented  are  more  talented,  and  ^e  stupid  more  stupid  than 
elsewhere.  In  small  bodies  politic,  there  is  not  the  same 
nacesaity  for  strict  discipline  as  in  the  laige  onee.  And  tbs 
latger  they  grow,  ioti*  paribia,  the  more  deapotio  they 
bewme.  Histoiy  has  shown  it  to  be  the  case  with  ell  great 
monarchies,  which  in  times  ancient  and  modem  have  beci 
synonymous  with  despotisms.  When  conquering  Boms 
overstepped  tiie  limits  of  the  Italian  territory,  she  ocaeed  to 
be  a  republic,  and  despite  the  desperate  efforts  of  her  bat 
citizens  she  became  an  empire.  The  larger  the  t^toiy, 
the  greater  ar?  the  inequalities  between  the  inhabttanta,  and 
the  greater  the  danger  of  despotism.  To  our  eyes  kicgdoni 
like  those  of  Dahomey,  of  Adiantee,  or  of  Uganda,  may  not 
appear  very  large,  bat  to  negroes,  whose  minds  an  nnaUl 
to  grasp  any  thing  veiy  complex,  they  seem  immense.  In 
fact,  some  savage  rulers  believe  themselves  to  be  real  gods,— 
believe  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Uieir  aooestor  eie^ 
heaven  and  earth  j  they  are  persuaded  that  the  limits  of  tk 
habitable  world  are  not  far  beyond  the  boundaries  cf  thai 
petty  dominions.  We  an  ezpreaaly  told  by  tnveDm 
that  their  solyects  hold  them  in  greater  reveneee  Urn 
divinitiea.  The  innnmenUe  variety  of  govenmeato  a 
perplexing  to  ethnologists,  who  find  often  this  Aoit  h«tere> 
geneouB  forms  dde  by  side,  and  see  intelligent  and  eoor^B- 
ons  nations  submit  to  a  tyranny  which  wwild  oftaa  i^mi 
intolenble  to  their  ndghboura  Forces  an  eonstandy  is 
<^mtion,  of  vrhidi  some  tend  to  increase  tha  libeity  ol  tfca 
citizsn,  and  some  to  increase  the  avthori^  <rf  govnnmni 
If  vre  an  believers  in  the  general  prindple  that  self-goven- 
ment  is  the  best,  then  we  shall  be  astonished  to  find  hov 
often  it  has  been  obtained  by  nations  whidi  we  deem  vakk 
inferior  to  ourselves.  So-called  savages  possess  a  depee 
freedom  and  enjoy  an  absence  of  restraint  whidi  well  nuj 
kindle  the  enthnsiasm  of  the  yonthful  readen  of  Femnmt 
Cooper,  and  provoke  melancholy  rofledions  in  many  psopis 
who  feel  over-governed,  and  ruled  down,  who  compiain  tfast 
the  price  whidi  we  pay  iot  the  blessings  of  etvilizstioo  ■ 
too  high. 

For  the  men  who  exercise  power,  it  is  dangerous  net  to 
have  an  eye  open,  if  not  to  the  general  benefit,  at  leait  tft 
the  interest  of  some  powetftd  class.  Thb  fact  is  4^ 
disregarded;  historians  eauly  overiook  the  drenmstsBca 
that  a  mler,  howerer  violent,  rash,  and  hea&troofr  is  is 
most  eases  but  the  tool,  conscious  or  unemsctous,  of  a  part^. 
Because  orders  are  given  in  his  name  alone,  it  is  act 
remembered  that  in  reality  he  acta  not  in  his  pmosil 
capacity,  but  as  the  general  manager  of  a  jointstod: 
company  with  numerous  sfaareholdera.  If  we  revert  to  tk 
historic  ori^  of  authority,  it  is  highly  probable  that  th* 
gens,  to  which  is  attributed  the  interior  organiation  of  the 
tribe,  has  been  also  the  moet  eflicacious  constitoent  of 
political  power.  The  most  powerful  gens  taking  the  lead 
of  the  other  gentes,  the  head  that  gens  beeune  etsQ; 
the  regular  chief  of  the  tribe.  Such  a  government  nigk 
as  easily  become  republican  as  monarchical  or  oligart&ic. 
To  the  Commoners  of  the  English  Pariiament  comspo^ 
the  assembly  of  the  people^— 4hat  is,  of  aU  the  gentilM; 
to  the  senate,  or  Lords,  correspiHids  the  council  d 
the  elden  and  chiefs  of  gentes.  Either  the  counal,  c 
the  assembly,  or  both  bother,  entrusted  the  execatiH 
power  to  one  pre-eminent  official,  who  may  have  exereisad 
at  once  the  functions  of  priest,  general,  and  chief  justice,— 
for  in  eariy  times  the  cumulation  of  offices  was  Ae  luK 
and  the  division  of  labour  was  the  exception.  In  hit 
interesting  book,  La  Ctii  ArUiqve,  ifhich  depicts  sode^ 
under  the  posterior  gentile  o^;anizatioD,  U.  Ftistel  di 
Coulanges  represents  the  patmfetmilvuM  being  at  tnce  ■ 
tiller  of  the  soil,  a  warrior,  a  judge  in  his  own  hoosAoU-^ 
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inTWted  iritli  tlie  power  of  life  and  death  over  hia  vtfe, 
his  childreD,  and  Lis  bIatos, — a  [jriout  and  an  offerer  of 
■acrifice,  when  officiating  bofore  Lis  sacred  hearth.  The 
Tfx  or  boiileut,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  irbole  city}  iraa 
the  representatire  paterfamilias,  lUting  in  the  name  tad 
on  behalf  of  all  his  brethren. 

Property  is  aa  institutioo  vhich  stands  second  in 
importance  to  none.  I^perty  went  on  increasing  in 
amount  from  the  hunting  and  filling  period  to  the  pastoral, 
sod  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural — not  to  stop  there. 
Riches  inereaiad  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  to 
the  amount  of  work  dune.  As  riches  oconmnlated,  so 
inerMsed  not  only  the  greed  but,  what  u  an  apparent  con- 
tnwlietion,  the  need  for  them.  The  men  in  authority,  the 
strong,  took  more  than  their  share,  the  weak  growing  con- 
stantly weaker,  the  poorer  beooming  either  paupers  or  dares. 
^Vhen  riches  were  made  fairly  abundant  by  agricaltnre,  the 
pristine  sens  wifli  maternal  kinship  had  to  give  way  to  the 
gens  wiut  paternal  kinship;  for  it  was  contrary  to  kgie 
that  the  prinleges  of  ridies  and  power  fhonld  be  still 
bestowed  by  enslarad  women,  when  the  orenmstances  of 
family  life  established  a  auffieient  oertitnde  of  paternity. 
Thus  internal  revolntions  modified  totally  the  character 
of  the  gens  in  the  course  of  time.  It  had  begun  by 
bang  feminine  in  character,  it  ended  in  being  exclusively 
masculine.  Originally  property  web  held  in  common  hy 
all  gentilea;  by  degrees  ita  ownership  brcame  restricted  to 
constantly  diminishing  circles  of  relations,  and  finally  an 
end  was  made  of  ot^otive  property  ;  the  principle  of 
priTate  ownership  obtained  the  victny,  and  reigned  supreme 
as  it  does  BOW. 

And  wheuj  in  the  leading  states,  the  principle  of  collective 
property  wMch  nnderlay  Uie  gens  had  lost  its  vital  forc^ 
the  gens  fell  or  was  overthrown  and  crumbled  to  dust 
This  mighty  fabric,  the  moat  considerable  perhaps  of  all 
hoinan  institutions,  has  broken  down  everjnrhere,  but  it 
lias  not  been  totally  deatroyed.  Its  dobrit  lie  broadcast 
over  the  earth,  from  Bajpntana  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
tad  thence  to  America.  In  the  still  existing  ffoiut  or 
ViUa^Oommumitieain  the  Salt  an<fWett,  as  described  by  Sir 
Henry  Uaine,  we  soo  living  remnants  of  that  institution  in 
whidi  formerly  all  ideas  of  peace,  industry,  justice,  and 
progieas  had  centred.  Once  the  gene  was  all,  and  it  was 
believed  that  it  would  remain  all  to  all  time  At  that 
period,  the  gens  was  a  political  and  a  religions  no  leas  than 
a  family  institution;  each  gens  was  a  complete  state  in 
itself.  Where  the  gentes  abeorbed  all  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  leaving  nobody  oat  of  its  pale,  and  giving  a  fair 
share  to  all,  the  institution  was  perfectly  compatible  with 
progress,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  But  it  happened  other- 
wise in  many  instancee,  and  especially  among  the  gentes 
which  are  the  best  known  to  ns,  those  of  Qreece  and  Rome. 
Tharo  the  gentes  took  advanta^  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  first  organised  body  to  arrogate  all  power,  and  most 
cAatinately  they,  kept  it,  making  themaslvea  a  privileged 
elsas,  nlmg  a  mob  of  panpers,  exiles,  fugitives,  nnaway 
■IsTea^  and  their  progeny  the  prdttariate.  Theoretically 
the  oeru  might  have  endured  for  ever,  if  it  had  consented 
to  uStn  up  outaideriL  But  collective  bodies  lack  generosity, 
e^ecially  when  they  are  powerfnl.  The  gentiles  went 
on  increasing  the  number  of  non-gentiles  by  their  raids 
and  wars,  conquering  and' enslaving  other  free  men,  until 
the  privileged  tmea  were  ontnnmbored,  outwitted,  and 
finally  ousted  from  power  by  the  mnltitnde  of  the  non- 
possaaaors.  And  thus  sovereignty,  which  fbr  long  ages 
n~»ted  upon  the  family  system,  rests  now  upon  the  t«rri 
turiat  system. 

YII.  IntelUctttal  Dtwlopmmi,  Languagtf  Literatvre, 
CMd  Arti.-~To  no  other  auxiliary  science  is  ethnology  so 
taneh  indebted  as  to  philolcgy.    Not  long  ago  the  two 


sciences  were  confounded  with  each  ofhef,  and  purirly 
Unguistio  disqaisitions  went  under  the  name  of  "ethno- 
graphic rebearchoB,"  as  in  the  Alias  of  Balbi,  where  the 
word  **  ethnography"  occurs  perhaps  for  the  first  time  (in 
1826). 

Formerly  the  words  "natk)n8"  and  "languages*  were 
synonymous.  In  Genesis  the  confusion  of  the  tongues  ie 
said  to  have  cansol  the  separation  of  mankind  into  natioDs. 
A  language  is  to  be  conudered  as  the  collective  brain 
of  a  nation ;  the  vocabulary  shows  the  richness  of  its  idea^ 
the  syntax  how  it  works  them.  While  our  lexicographer* 
count  their  words  by  the  ten  thoosands,  we  are  assured 
that  the  savage  is  scarcely  able  to  nse  more  than  twelT» 
hundred  words,  and  that  many  English  rustics  have  not 
more  than  four  or  five  hundred  words  at  their  dispoaaL 
A  nation's  language  is  die  sum  of  its  developed  intellect, 
the  record  of  its  previous  intcDectnel  efforts.  From  that 
atore  of  accumulated  ideas  and  feelings  our  diildren  draw 
the  best  part  <tf  their  ipfoimatton,  the  most  <A  their  mnnls. 
Our  mother  tongue  is  our  intellectual  motherlind. 

a  long  time,  the  element  pf  race  had  been  considered, 
to  be  the  greatest  of  all  ethnological  facton.  Some  even 
drew  between  Aryans  and  non-Atyaits  a  line  which  would 
have  been  scarcely  sharper  if  it  had  been  between  men 
and  brutes,  fiut  after  all,  affinity  of  blood  seems  to  have 
much  less  inflnence  on  men  than  the  affinity  of  reli- 
gions, and  the  affinity  of  religions  less  than  the  afiiiiity  of 
languages,  at  least  in  modern  times, — for  this  reason,  that 
language  is  the  sum  and  religion  a  part  only  of  our 
thoughts.  A  curious  example  ^  the  power  of  language  ia 
observed  in  Roumania.  Its  inhabitants  claim  descent  irdm 
Italian  colonists,  an  obacnre  and  certain]}  very  mixed  stock. 
For  a  time  they  were  thought  to  have  disappeared  among 
the  Slavs,  whose  Greek  religion  had  alrwly  conquered 
them,  and  already  acted  powerfully  on  their  language^  But 
the  language  which  had  been  brought  to  the  ^ins  of 
Moldo-Wallachia  by  poor  soldiers  and  ignorant  peasants 
stubbornly  resisted  extinction,  and  at  last  obtained  the 
advantage  over  its  invader,  because  as  a  vehicle  of  thought 
it  brought  with  it  the  ideas  and  memories  which  are 
preserved  in  the  psgee  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  finally- 
theRonmanians  elected  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  Latin 
nations.  It  is  the  English  language  which  in  the  United 
States  Jias  welded  into  one  nation  the  motley  crowd  of 
immigrants  landing  from  so  many  countries  and  pn^essing 
so  many  religions. 

Ethnologists,  oa  such,  an  not  concerned  to  inquire  into 
the  difficult  problem  of  the  origin  of  languages,  which  is 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  professed  philologists.  The  solu- 
tions, however,  which  seem  self-evident  to  linguists  on 
mere  philologic  grounds,  if  they  do  not  tally  with  ethnolo-' 
gicsl  experience,  will  have  their  acceptance  postponed  by 
ethnologists  nntil  further  examination.  For  exam|>le,  some 
authors  will  have  it  that  nations  must  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  different  races,  and  descended  from  ancestors 
of  totally  inconsonant  minds,  if  one  uses  as  a  prefix'  whafr 
another  would  nse  as  a  suffix,  or  if  one  puts  the  attribute 
after  the  substantive  when  another  puts  it  before^  Between 
the  itolatinff,  the  agglutinativt,  and  the  injiextonat  languages 
th^  have  dmwn  tbt  same  distinctions  as  those  established 
by  the  botanists  between  acotyledonou^  monocotyle- 
dodons,  and  dicotyledonous  plants ;  and  they  want  the  ethno- 
logists to  classify  narions  accordingly,— the*  last  of  the 
three,  *^.,  the  inflexional,  being  supposed  to  have  a  pre- 
ponderance as  great  as  that  of  the  vertebrates  over  the  in- 
vcrtebratea  And,  furthermore,  considering  tfait  the  in- 
flexional languages  are  leas  sonorous  and  abundant  in  forma 
than  they  were  in  their  earlier  stages,  phiMogists  too'a 
much  to  heart  what  they  regarded  as  a  ling^ia^4^4^^[C 
tion.  From  that  degeneration  theory  there  is  an  easy  iaSSt 
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tioQ  to  the  belief  tliat  language  Is  a  divine  revelation,  or 
at  least  a  eaddea  and  Bpoataneous  birth  in  the  bouI  of  every 
laco  (Renan).  This  theory,  vhich  presupposes  the  plorality 
of  races,  may  be  Tery  acceptable  to  philologists,  but  is  one 
with  which  most  euinologists  do  not  agree.  'Wliere  philo- 
logiste  see  a  difference  in  nature,  ethnologists  sea  rather  a 
di^erenee  in  degree ;  they  object  that  "  it  most  not  be  by 
any  means  sQpp(»ed  that  complexity  in  language  implies 
excelleDce  or  oven  completeness." 

What  mere  philologista  call  debasement,  philologiats 
who  are  also  philosophers  call  improvement.  Mere  artists 
or  calUgrapherH  may  deplore  the  deterioration  of  hiero- 
glyphics with  elaborate  drawings  into  a  cursive,  demotic 
writing  which  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  our  unpicturesque 
alphabets.  "  The  phonio  alteration,"  says  an  able  linguist, 
M.  Michel  Br&iJ,  "  helped  the  emancipation  of  thought ;  it 
furthered  the  first  steps  of  man  in  the  path  of  abstract 
thought ;  it  gave  to  the  human  mind  the  same  assistance 
as  algebra  givee  to  the  mathematician,  when  it  sabstituted 
ugne  more  abstract  still."  Mr  Sweet  {Languays  and 
Thought^  eoBsidoring  it  an  amelioration  that  English  has 
cast  off  "an  effete  inflexional  system,"  does  not  lament 
that  "  EnglsUi  is  to  be  compared  in  i»ut  with  agglaUuat* 
ing  in  part  with  isolating  languages,  such  as  CSiinese.'' 

These  nservatiooa  are  made  not  because  eUinologists 
think  little  of  philolc^  applied  to  eEhnologie  research,  but 
nthoc  because  th«y  know  t^  alliance  to  be  a  vital  necesuty, 
and  liope  hjr  concerted  action  to  inonaae  its  vBefnlness. 
Philology^  liu  hiatory,  was  long  limited  to  ■  atndy  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  langoages,  until  it  was  made  a  totally  new 
•eienoBbytliediiooTaryof  Sanakri^  andl^theToeabnlarieB 
lAidi  tmvdlen  coDeetod  from  all  parts  of  iAm  glolxk  In 
the  hand  irf  modem  obMrver^  such  as  Bopp,  Schleicher, 
Fiok,  Max  UOller,  Friedrieh  Hflller,  Curtius,  Fictet,  philo- 
logy has  bacome  a  aort  of-  telescope  by  which  human  eight 
pmetntaa  tito  nlg^t  of  centuriee  long  past  "  By  marvel- 
iooa  efforts  of  gagadty  It  has  leconatttuted  the  social  stat^ 
the  uses,  the  idau^  the  bellefa  of  the  wident  Aiyaa,  whose 
moral  history  is  now  better  known  to  us  than  some  periods 
of  Bffloun  histoiy.  It  has  discovered  bonds  of  parentage 
between  nations^  which,  as  the  Greeks  and  Fergana  did, 
reproaohed  each  o&er  with  being  barbarian^  and  it 
has  descried  a  diversity  of  origin  between  nations,  which, 
as  the  Greeks  and  X^yptiaos,  thought  themselves  to  be 
closely  allied"  (Brtel).  How  the  sagacity  of  the  philo- 
lo^sts  adds  to  ua  achierementa  of  etlmdogy  la  shown  1^ 
Peschel,  who  thus  anma  up  the  resulta  of  Uieir  labours  for 
finding  out  where  was  the  cradle  of  oar  Indo-European 
aneeatora: — 

"  When  the  ancient  vocabolery  of  the  primordial  Aryan  age  Is 
ratbred  by  collecting  the  loota  common  to  all  the  memberB,  we  at 
the  same  time  obtam  an  oatline  of  tlie  social  condition  of  these 
nations  in  the  moat  ancient  period.  We  thns  learn  that  thav  already 
tilled  the  gronnd,  plonshed  it  with  oxen,  need  carriageg  vith  wheels, 
kept  cattle  for  the  prodaaUoo  of  milk,  and  ventnred  os  a  neighbour- 
Ing  Mft  -in  nnring  boata,  but  did  not  use  stila.  It  Is  more  than 
donbtfol  whether  thev  tmeltcd  metals,  e^cially  as  the  name  for 
bellows  Is  net  derived  rrom  the  primonnal  place  of  abode.  Aa 
VoK^  vrtxt  not  acquainted  there  with  the  ass  and  the  cat,  both 
sncieub  domeatio  animals  In  Africa,  they  had  not  as  yet  inter- 
changed  snv  of  the  treasorea  of  civilization  with  the  Effypttani. 
Aa  they  }iaa  the  bubo  terms  fw  tnow  and  winter,  and  toe  other 
seasons  sitenrards  received  tUSiuvnt  name^  we  may  be  certain  that 
ia  ancient  Aiya  there  was  «a  alteiiiati<m  of  hot  and  cold  months. 
In  these  primitive  abodea  dwelt  bears,  wolves,  and  otters,  bnt  there 
were  neither  Uons  nor  tigen.  It  lay  cwtvard  of  Kcatns  la  Haoe. 
lonf%  which  in  the  Urns  of  Xerxes  was  the  limit  of  11<o  European 
Hon.  it  was  also  fnrther  north  than  Chudstan,  Irak.JLmbi,  and 
even  than  Assyria,  where  lions  are  still  to  be  met  with.  It  cannot 
have  included  the  high  lands  of  west  Iran  and  the  Eontbem  ihorei 
of  the  Casptaa  Sea.  for  Ugere  ttill  wander  la  eeardi  of  wey  as  far  as 
those  diatrieta  Hwoe  evov  geocimber  will  probably  agree  that 
(he  liido>Bnnme«iu  oooopied  Eota  alopta  of  the  (kncuiu,  as  well 
SB  Uia  mw-kaHo  gorea  of  Dariel,  and  were  la  the  habit  of  visiting 
either  lbs  Euiiae  or  Uie  (kapian  Be%  paihaps  botb." 
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Mr  Hyde  Clarke  shows  that  the  original  names  of  tonn 
African  weapons  are  still  names  of  stones, — an  interesting 
circumstance,  as  the  belief  gains  ground  in  some  qoattcn 
that  the  despised  Negro  invented  the  smeltbg  and  tlit 
working  of  iron,  a  discovery  which  ranks  Be«>nd  to  none, 
and  to  which  are  mainly  due  the  wonders  of  our  moden 
civilization  in  this,  the  true  Iron  ^ge.  Getger  claims 
to  have  proved  that,  ag  recently  as  the  Homeric  period, 
men  had  a  very  imperfect  and  even  deficient  perceptbn  of 
colours.  Bolder  still  ia  Herr  Fick,  who  has  conatnud 
some  hundreda  of  proper  names  by  which  the  "Froetli- 
nians,"  supposed  anceston  of  the  Celts,  Germans,  and 
Zends,  may  have  been  called  before  Sanskrit  was  yet  born. 
Many  other  proofs  might  be  given  that  phHoU^^  wfco 
quite  recently  dared  no^  aS  it  were,  lose  sight  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coasts,  now  navigate  the  moet  distant  aeaa,  far 
beyond  the  Ultima  Thule  of  yore. 

Language  is  the  highest  work  of  a  nation,  a  wodc  A  ar^ 
and  often  a  nation'a  only  one.  The  study  of  langnagci 
leada  to  the  atadj  of  pc^olar  poetry,  of  aongs,  of  dauee^ 
and  <tf  music,  all  sulgecta  upon  which  weposaesa  a  mass  of 
information,  but  little  knowledge.  '  The  details  an  nady, 
collected  from  all  parts  tit  iho  world,  but  tlie  qnthaais  his 
not  yet  beep  mad& 

It  is  a  curiona  last  that  vary  aoonrate  and  era  artastie 
etchings  made  on  bone  ot  horn,  with  the  poiiU  6L  a  fli^ 
are  found  in  the  remains  of  the  early  atone  ^  Int  ait 
wanting  not  only  in  the  later  part  of  the  stone  age,  bnt 
also  diroaghont  the  so-called  b rente  period.  The  oms- 
mentetioa  of  pottery  was  very  rude  and  scanty,  pn^reasiBg 
Teryalc^^,  but  in  tiie  age  following  it  aeems  tohavetakna 
start— imitationa  U  plants  and  animals  being-  eaaayel  He 
Eskimo  are  fair  draughtsmen.  The  Indiana  draw  like 
children,  Fo^esians  do  not  diftv,  but  earra  nd  paia!. 
The  Bushmen  and  Kafflia  have  no  idea  penpadiTtt 
the  Chinese  very  littiei  Drawing  on  a  flat  aoi&eo  i» 
quiiea  a  certain  degree  <rf  thonj^t,  and  eneonntsiad  pro- 
bably much  prejudice,  beeaosa  it  waa  supposed  to  catch  tb 
shadow,  or  the  soul  at  the  dfjacts.  (^rvingi  and  moaU- 
ings  in  clay  were  eaner,  not  to  execnte,  bnt  to  attempt 
It  is  beyond  question  that  personal  ornament  wh  Oe  1» 
ginning.,of  art.  Sava^  are  pa8si<matety  fcmd  of  adoraisi 
their  pnaons  with  painting  ^wobably  the  hnntoa  tA  Cnh 
Magnon,  Sehnssenried,  and  Thayingen  bedaubed  themsalvea 
wit£  the  ochre  found  near  tiuir  bonea)^  with  lattooja^ 
with  all  aorta  of  necklaces,  Inaeeleta,  necklet^  annl^ 
leggings,  breast-plates,  and  ahanaehm,  with  fantastie  bead- 
gear,  and  quills,  pearls,  shells,  uid  rings  throngh  the  noae, 
ears,  and  lips.  Even  the  front  teeth  have  been  inkid  wit^ 
Alining  knobs,  as  among  the  Dyaks.  We  are,  in  this  depart- 
ment, encumbered  by  a  mass  of  details,  wbidi  require  tola 
systematically  arranged,  examined,  and  compared,  in  order 
that  they  may  become  part  of  a  science,  or  even  a  adttica 
by  itself. 

VIII.  Beligioua  DtvelofmujU,  Myths  and  Legendtf  3(apt 
and  SuperstUum, — Controvetsiea  have  been  waged  Qpia 
this  question — "  Do  any  tribes  exist  which  have  no  kind  d 
religion  1 "  "Wboi  made  the  dispute  interminable,  and  of 
little  profit,  is  the  facttthat  the  disputants  attached  diffeiMt 
meanings  to  tiie  same  word.  Beports  (rf  missionaries^  weit 
quoted,  some  affirming,  some  denying.  Thns  facta  havt 
been  brought  forward  to  prove  either  that  the  Buuin 
peasants  are  very  reli^ous  or  very  irreli^ona.  The  tratk 
is  that  the  religion  of  these  umple-minded  people  ia  as 
mixed  up  with  superstition  that  rigorous  critica  who  mais' 
tain  that  superstition  is  the  reverse  of  religion,  as  mncdi  ■■ 
of  morals,  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  th^  many  of  thesa 
country  folks  practice  real  shamanism  under  the  doakcf 
Greek  ChrisUanify.  Bnt  ethnologista  are  not  e]q^ected  to 
be  either  severe  or  indulgent;  th^  have  to  give  a  deSa^, 
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tin  conriog  the  ground  occupied  by  all  rel'igims,  be  tbey 
tm  or  falw.  Tbeir  definition  of  the  vord^  althoogh  a 
philoiopbio  one,  falla  in  with  that  which  many  theologians 
am  fonnolated.  "Religion  ia  the  feeling  which  falls 
Bpoa  man  ia  the  presence  of  the  unknown."  .Man  leara 
aad  most  fear  the  unknown,  because  the  unknown  may 
btdtttgeroo*  and  tarribls^  becaasa  the  infinite  is  hidden  in 
thsnnkaown,  Ibn  penonifies  the  Unknown;  when  his 
aiadiiatronj^y  excited,  he  cannot  do  otherwise,  And  that 
pmonification  ha  asaks  to  i»opitiat& 

As  regards  snperatition^  while  UKnalLts  and  aodal  re- 
ibiBUia  eouAder  them  to  be  baneful  weeda  which  it  is  their 
doty  to  ont  and  daatroy^^timologista  ecoatder  them  as 
mni  of  fwrner  balisb^  orar  which  the  mTaa  of  many 
cntaiiea  have  washed.  The  aymbcA  has  remained,  bnt  its 
(ipifieaiioa  is  gone;  tiw  comprehenaoi,  nam  mora  than 
npeifldal,  bacuM  loat,  but  ttw  rermnoa  was  great,  and 
nrnved.  Thn^  paganism  vnderlies  CSmstianity  still, 
c^adallj  among  igncmnt  mstica,  a  fact  which  fiw  word 
!■»  itaell  illastmtea  (poffoin,  country  folk), 

j^aasio  paganiani,  the  product  of  a  late  idealism,  was 
in  its  theory  too  ^Uloac^hio  to  be  nnderatood  except  by  the 
(n;  itpropounded  the  worship  (tfthenm  and  Rther  as  mab 
prisapLga  and  eonrcee  of  light,  heat,  and  Ufa  It  had  suo- 
<Nded  to  the  so-called  chUionio  religions,  of  wluch  PntfesMr 
Biehofen  {MvtttmdU)  and  H.  Jules  Baissao  (£«*  Ony*>m 
<f(  JIc^ii^KHi)  hare  been  the  exponents.  The  Earth  Kotbor 
«» then  the  centre  of  atdlar,  solar,  and  Inner  deities,  .lunar 
^tiaa  ei^edally,  the  moon  being  often  oonsideradaa  ttf  the 
mlesex.  FVom  IntMikal  evidence,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
thHs  religiona  were  devised  under  the  iikfiaenee  of  agricut 
tnnl  practioes,  when  the  idea  of  pateraal  filiation  began  to 
b«  slowly  eTolred  from  the  maternal  And  the  chthonio 
rB%iiitts  were  themselTes  in  their  origin  an  innoration  n|>on 
uimal  worship,  which  corresponded  to  the  rise  of  Totemism 
(MliCttnan,  fencer)  upon  Shamanism,  and  the  still  ruder 
FetidkisnL  The  lowest  religions  are  characterised  by  their 
eoDtaining  the  greatest  proportion  of  magio  and  the  least 
of  science  and  morality.  In  that  stage,  the  invisible 
powers  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery  sre  made  to  explain  what- 
ever  is  not  nndeistood,— even  the  foct  of  natural  death,  the 
explanation  of  which  one  would  have  thought  to  be  the  fint 
to  loom  on  these  dark  intelligences.  But  seeing  aronnd 
tham  BO  many  violent  deaths,  among  men  as  well  as  among 
bntea,  Uiey  believed  that  all  death,  and  even  all  diseases, 
vers  owing  to  magia 

Magic  has  been  analysed.  Its  esaenea  ia  the  belief  in  the 
action  of  spirits  or  aonla  of  dead  men.  That  belief  is 
called  AnMUH  (q.v.)  by  Tybr,  whoee  researches  on  the 
nbjaet  constitnte  one  of  the  most  impwtant  tesnlts  of 
Hogfish  ethnology.   He  sa^— 

"Animinn  eharactsrises  tribaaverrlowintiieBealtorbiiinsaity, 
ud  thsDC*  aaoand%  deeply  modlAedln  its  truuBinien,  bnt  from 
ont  to  leat  preeerring  en  unbroken  contitiaitr,  into  tke  midit  of 
colture.  Animinn  ie  the  groandworlc  of  the  philoeophy  of 
nfigion,  inm  that  of  tbe  wngea  np  to  that  of  cirilued  men;  bnt 
sluongh  it  mej  at  Drst  isem  to  afford  but  a  naam  and  bare  de- 
naitun  ct  a  mioifflom  of  religion,  it  will  be  lonnd  pncHcaily 
(aScieat ;  for  where  the  roots  are,  the  branches  will  generally  be 
prodoced.  The  theory  of  animiam  diridei  into  two  great  dogmu, 
loimiBg  parta  of  one  consisteDt  doctrine;  fint,  concerning  eonle  of 
ttdiTidiuJ  crestores,  espaUa  ot  continued  existence  after  death; 
sKond,  eonceming  other  apitits,  upward  to  the  rank  of  powerful 
Mtiea.  Spiritual  beingi  are  held  to  affect  or  control  the  events 
{*  the  material  world,  and  mao'a  life  here  and  hereafter:  and  it 
"■mg  eoniiderad  that  they  bold  tnterconree  with  men  ana  receive 
pMMm  or  diapleeaon  from  hnman  aotiona,  tbs  belitf  In  tbiir 
•nitanee  leads  nsturaUy  sooner  or  later,  to  aotivs  reverence  and 
pnidtlation." 

[ndications  are  not  wanting  that  prehistoric  men  were 
Addicted  to  magia  In  the  Swiaa  lakfr4wellings,  crescen^ 
■hsped  implements  in  baked  earth  have  been  found,  which 
«e  sappoaed  hy  soma  to  be  amulet^  and  telatad  to  moon 
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worship;  and  the  absence  of  all  bones  of  harea  in  the 
kitchen  middens  is  generally  explained  by  a  saperstitimiis 
avotdaace  of  that  animal's  flesh. 

Superstition  or  prehistoric  religion  still  snrviTei  even 
in  the  hAii  of  dvilued  Europe,  where  many  of  its  biwra 
and  grotesque  'practices  are  to  be  fonnd  mmUar  to  those 
prev^ing  in  China,  and  in  the  dark  oomen  of  Africa  and 
Australia.  How  is  this  imiversal  (veralence  to  ba  ex- 
plained 1  Doea  it  prove  tiiat  the  communications  between 
distant  membem  <h  the  human  fttmily  were  more  active 
than  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  tiiey  were  I  Does 
it  prove  that  wa  did  all  come  from  the  sama  stock  I  Or  is 
the  true  explanation  this,  that  the  aimilari^  of  dbcts 
reanlts  from  the  aimilarity  oS  cauats,  and  that  man  ertdved 
analogous  beliefa  because  diey  have  analogous  minds  1  Mr 
Herbert  Spacer  (^niaiol  Wonhip)  is  of  ojnaion  that, 
considering  the  aum  of  knowledge  which  ^ttitiva  man 
poaseaaed,  and  tiie  imperfectiim  <^  their  ugna  <^  language 
and  thoof^t,  the  oondoaions  which  ittif  arrived  at  were 
after  all  ^e  meat  reaaonabl&  Till  recently  aenaible  men 
did  bnt  shrug  their  shoolden  when  they  heard  ctf  anper- 
stitions.  They  had  little  thought  of  coUeeting  them  with 
care,  and  still  less  of  studying  them  in  earnest  as  subjects 
of  acienti^S  inquiry,  and  preciona  as  embodying  tbe  oldest 
accessible  thoughts  of  mankind.  Some  beginning  has  been 
made.  Brandes,  Henderson,  and  Wright  in  England, 
Wnttke  in  Germany,  Krentzwald  in  Esthonia,  Qrobmann 
in  Bohemia,  Deunys  and  Doolittle  in  China,  and  many 
others  have  collected  preciona  doenments.  A  mass  * 
material  lies  ecattered  about,  as|wcially  in  books  <tf  travela. 
Explorers  in  this  field  of  inquiry 'ought  not  to  be  repelled  by 
the  amount  of  nonsense  they  encounter ;  the  more  abenr^ 
the  textj  the  more  ancient  and  genuine  it  probably  is.  Host 
thioga  would  be  inexplicable  if  they  stood  alone,  but  one 
explains  another.  Here,  as  in  natural  history,  the  value 
and  aignification  of  the  individual  object  is  best  perceived 
when  it  is  examined  in  tiie  series  to  which  it  belongg. 

Fairy  tales  and  popular  legends  find  little  favour  with 
many  enlightened  people.  Of  course  if  these  tales  were  to 
be  taken  Uterally,  they  would  be  pronounced  pure  nonsense, 
but  their  meaning,  like  that  of  poetry,  is  an  ideal  one ;  they 
are  intended  to  please  and  invigorate  the  imagination  of 
children.  In  ancient  times,  when  their  primitive  form  and 
meaning  were  less  altered,  they  had  a  higher  purpose. 
Those  mixed  up  with  animal  stories  of  a  certain  diaracter 
appear  to  have  been  Buddhist  parables  intended  to  teach 
fairness  and  goodness  towards  "tbe  weaker  brethren." 
But  although  twenty  centuries  old  and  more,  they  belong 
to  the  later  creations  in  the  development  of  human 
thought  The  oldest  atoriee  are  scrape  of  prehiatorio  myths, 
coemologies,  and  epics.'  Although  they  have  been  patched 
up  a  thousand  times,  they  have  still  kept  enough  of  their 
original  traits  to  be  atill  recogniiabI& 

And  it  is  not  only  poptilar  tales  and  pj»yv*rba  which  are 
to  be  regarded  as  records  of  ancient  lore,  bnt  also  childrea't 
plays,  nursery  rhymes,  and  infantine -dancea,  as  has  been 
pointed  ont  by  Tylor  and  by  RochhoU  (Kindtrii^  vnd 
JCindertpiet).  Ammg  Kirghiz  Chineae,  Redskins,  and 
Bantu  nwroes,  counterparts  have  been  found  to  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyuejf,  to  tiie  grand  myths  of  Hercules  and  Pro- 
metheus, to  the  tratUtions  of  the  Argonauts,of  Danae,  Andro- 
mede,  Froser^e,  not  to  forget  the  moat  charming  romance 
of  Psyche.  During  the  Middle  Ages  many  of  those  taka  were 
bedanbed  with  thetdogial  additions,  and  transformed  into 
hagiologies  and  "  Golden  Legends."  As  such  they  had  a 
separate  existence,  but  fortunately  they  did  not  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  the  originals  from  which  ^bsj  sprang. 
Struck  with  a  happy  idea,  and  wiahing  to  prove  that  the  i 
modems  were -as  good  as  the  ancients,  Charles  FerraulfLC 
pat  hia  Contet  into  writing^  whidk  he  little  anspected  to  M 
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u  old,  anderea  of  the  same  covey  as  thoM  of  the  Qreelu. 
His  namtiona  irera  gems  of  elegant  aimpUci^,  aod  their 
ntecMs  caused  them  to  be  foUoved  by  many  similar  pio- 
ductaona^  which  vera  enjoyed  as  Uj^t  literature  uieir 
soientifio  import  being  little  ra^cted,  until  the  btothen 
Qrimm  collected  the  Htvit^  Smtmar^m,  ona  of  the 
moat  jx^olar  books  published  in  this  oBx^uiy.  iniese 
aavtnta  opened.*  most  fertile  field  of  investigatioB  by  thdr 
diMwreiy  that  many  German  popular  tales  had  bv  UtMT  «nb- 
atratom  Oemuuinytludogy.  Adalbert  £iUmc^B  J7<ira&iuti/{ 
<{m  Feuen  marhed  a  new  step^  He  showed  most  dearly 
that  our  tales  have  the  same  relation  with  the  old  Yedan 
n^thology  as  our  longoages  with  the  Sanskrit.  Bnif  ey 
pcorcd  pother  consideiationa the  same theaos.  Following 
them,  ilL  Brfal  gan  in  hu  JfyOe  ib  Catm  a  model 
of  adenoe  made  clear  and  pleanat.  A  host  of  diligent 
aCAzchen,  mostly  Germans,  for  the  Germans  have  taken  the 
lead  in  tiiis  d^^artnwnty  dtroted  themselves  to  eoUecting, 
translating^  commenting  upon  popular  tales,  songs,  and 
mythology.  Folklore  now  constitutes  quite  a  special  litera- 
tnre.  We  have  already  l^nds  from  all  fire  parts  of  the 
world,  legends  from  nearly  ereiy  important  country,  and  in 
some  countries  from  almost  every  province.  The  immense 
task  of  sifting  and  reconstructing  prehistorio  mythology  has 
next  to  be  oonunenced. 

EL  Juriice  and  Moralt. — Law  is  anterira  to  jastice. 
The  lower  races,  says  Lubbock,  are  deScieat  in  any-idea 
of  right,  tiiQu^h  quite  familiar  with  tiiat  of  law.  In  fact, 
eiTil  law,  in  its  Migjn,  is  «  euatom  and  nothing  else, — a 
enstom  meeting  some  particular  want  Therefore  lavs 
will  not  last  if  they  be  arbitrary,  if  they  be  founded  on  the 
caprice  of  a  legiala^or,  and  do  not  Mihserve  tite  interests  of 
the  miyority.  True  laws  are  tiie  expression  <tf  the  people's 
wiU;  legislature  and  magistracy  are  delations  of  the 
people's  anthority.  In  primitive  oommanities  such  ddeg^ 
tion  is  often  uncalled  for ;  the  commuoity  acts  directly  as 
judge  and  law-giver,  its  resolutions  being  guided  not  by 
abstract  principles  of  justice^  but  by  self-interest  and  a 
desin  for  self-pieeervation, — seldom,  if  ever,  by  unselfish 
oonsiderationa  "Saltu  populi  tuprema  lex."  As  the 
eommnnity  enlarges  this  feeling  widens  and -becomes 
generalized ;  by  d^rees  the  idea  of  justice  is  evolved  out 
of  common  convenience.  Abeorbed  by  their  petty  local 
interests,  early  tribes  coold  scarcely  realise  the  idea  of 
absolute  justice,  which  is  inseparable .  from  the  idea  of 
mankind  at  large.  Both  ideas  are  of  a  recent  origin ;  they 
seem  contemporaneouB  with  the  rise  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  it  strove  to  take  poesession  of  the  whole  world,  and 
when  the  poeitive  principles  of  jurisprudence  were  set  fortii 
with  a  logic,  a  vigour,  *  and  a  lucidity  not  suipassed,  not  even 
equalled  since.  Our  civilized  countries  have  enric}ied  them- 
selves with  a  ponderous  apparatus  of  written  laws,  which 
are,  or  are  affirmed  to  be,  the  outgrowth  of  customary  laws, 
ani  an  accepted  fiction  seta  forth  that  eveiy  citizen  knows 
and  ondentanda  pei^etly  tiiat  immense  misoeUanj  of  rules 
and  statutes. 

^  <!riminal  law  has  a  similar  origin ;  it  ia  the  part  of  justice 
evolved  odt  of  vengeance,  which,  from  being  with  some 
animala  And  the  lowest  tribes  a  bonndleas  passicm,  was  by 
degrees  rtetzuned,  acquired  a  definite  form,  and. became 
the  law  of  rdalia^onf — "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth."  Ttom  that  prindple  men  wen  sure  to 
infer,  "  Do  -not  to  otiiers  wlut  tlum  wouldst  not  like  to 
be  done  to  th^eU,"— 4ih9  negative  side  of  a  principle 
which  was  far  sooner  nndetstood  than  its  podtive  ride, 
■*I>o  unto  others  as  ye  wonid  that  men  should  do  nnto 
you."  The  abandonment  of  vendetta  is  one  of  the 
•taps  which  lead  from  semi-dvilization  towards  civilisa- 
tion. But  its  adoption  by  primitive  eommnnities  had  in 
its  time  heralded  an  imnroved  stato  of  thingsi   Its  prin- 


dple is  that  all  the  members  of-  a  gens  aie  bound  to 
avenge  the  death  or  the  hurt  of  anjy  individual  memhn 
lliereby  the  gentiles  were  involved  m  cootinnd  troubles 
.By  degrees  they  came  to  find  oat  that  the  sorest  wj 
to  minimis  the  troubles  aridng  out  aS  vendetu  was  to 
Avoid  its  eanses.  This  led  to  tiie  soft«uog  of  mannm 
Tba  next  step  was  far  tba  gena  to  impose  nptm  ita  affiliates 
the  obligation  .to  resort  diieetiy  to  its  tribunal  in  case  of 
o&nee&  Thus  by  degrees  redress  came  to  be  sabatitnttd 
for  revenge,  and  justice  taken  at  one's  own  hand  to  be  re 
garded  as  fit  only  for  barbarians. 

Like  the  trib^  the  gens  was  for  its  members  an  enlaigcd 
self,  and  ita  motto  was — One  fw  all,  all  for  onc^— on  idsil 
motto  among  brothen  in  a  Iwotheihood,  bnt  one  fit  the 
to  pruiu>te'  strifes  U  Inothsiliood  against  btothsAool 
FriMkUhip,  htme^,  juatiot^  and  even  adf^aaerifice  witkia 
the  drda  of  kinshq>4  cnnniB&  vidence^  mnrder,  nthlos 
bmtali^  ontsids.  Ths  gsnttle  stood  by  the  gentik  for 
weal  <w  woe,  for  wrong  or  right  Ifen's  minds  and  htaits 
are  now  so  far  enlaiged  that  tiiej  can  embiaos  the  idea 
of  a  whole  eoonfary,  usir  own.  Bnt  have  we  guns  mi&j 
much  farther  f 

X.  Pr(i^reH.--£thnd(^,{aits  actual  etata^eentaesnpia 
the  theoiy  ot  progress.  It  has  not  only  to  prove  the  exiit- 
Mice  of  prioress,  it  has  to  demonstrate  how  it  operatea,sed 
to  measure  th^  amount  of  its  work  in  the  different  periods 
Progreea,  put  in  qnestifm  in  all  the  branches  of  huom 
development,  is  nowhwe  more  fiercely  discussed  than  in 
ita  relatMm  to  jnstice  and  morals.  This  ia  the  moat  impiMtr 
ant,  the  meet  intereeting,  and  also  the  most  pecpIaaBg 
theme.  It  ie  the  eeriest  to  disconrse  upon,  as  theie  are  » 
external  standards  by  which  to  measure  tntMnal  pfaenoeaeo^ 
no  fixed  canon  by  which  to  compute  Ui«  evw^hif ting  com- 
latinos  betwem  the  two  great  piindples  of  socisl  oder  sod 
individual  liberty— custom  and  progieea,  which,  fsr  fnm 
working  haimooiondy  together,  clash  so  often  one  agatsit 
the  other.  This  question  is  not  .merely  a  theocetial  eae  ; 
it  has  very  practical  bearings,  now  that  our  dviltatioB  ii 
about  to  takepoasesdon  of  all  the  worid, — now  that  iq>n- 
sentatives  of  our  culture  invade  in  eo  many  places  the 
soil  occupied  by  lees  advanced  eommnnities.  Before  tin 
last  remainders  of  andeot  ages  be  destroyed,  it  is  flertaio); 
worthwhile  to  pause  and  to  consider,  Are  we  li^tindoi^ 
away  with  them,  and  will  the  wwld  at  large  be  a  gainer  I7 
it  1  The  United  States,  the  colonial  administntigDs,  an 
constantly  called  on  to  deal  with  native  reserrei,  Dstire 
wars,  and,  alas  1  with  native  extennination.  We  caonot 
forget  that  the  landing  of  Columbus  at  Gnanahad  eoit  tfct 
lives  of  many  millions  of  American  and  African  aberigise^ 
and  that  the  last  Tasmanian,  the  last  Gnaudto,  ths  lut 
Beotiius,  have  been  "improved"  off  the  face  d  «ai& 
We  can  hardly  regard  with  unmixed  feelings  tiie  pimpeB 
that  the  whole  of  the  African  continit  ww  soon  be  opn 
to  "  European  enterprise." 

We  will  give  an  epitome  of  the  debates  whidi  an  earned 
on,  striking  off  many  arguments  fix  the  sake  of  brerily. 
It  will  bebutfoir  to  give  the  first  woid  to  a  fiieod  of  fte 
attacked  and  (must  we  say  t)  the  doomed  racen 

Hr  WallsM,  after  having  ^vsa  a  ehsming  pktan  of  sw 
HdkycommaoitiHwhiChhehMlvUted,  tells  as:  .  .  .  *'Iti*T(;T 
remarlublo  ttut  unong  people  in  a  T«t]r  low  stage  of  cinlintioii  > ' 
{md  Boioe  approach  to  moh  a  perfect  aoual  state.  Each  man  icnipc- 
lonaly  reapects  the  rights  of  hia  feUow,  and  any  infractiai  of 
rights  rarely  «r  never  takes  pises,  la  each  eamsuui^r  all  v* 
neariyeqn^  There  ere  none  of  thcie  wide  distinetwa^  ec  eoM' 
tioD  and  ignoruoo,  wealth  and  poverty,  roaster  and  Mmst,  ww 
ue  the  product  of  oar  oiyilizatton ;  there  is  not  that  tercre  tmft- 
tition  and  atniKgle  for  ezistenoajo^  for  wealth  vhidi  dt*  do* 
popnlation  of  clnlind  eoantries  uevbafih^pctt^  •  *  ^  "t! 
too  moch  to  Bay  th^iffill^AaifiibM^fSlM^^  sot  at 

adrsnead  beyond  Os  aavsgs  eeds  of  numK  nd  heye  hi 
sunk  below  It." 
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Saeh  i^utM  aa  Uut  dravn  by  Mr  Wallace  are  not 
Bofrequent,  and  we  might  baTe  traiucribed  many  pleaaant 
^riptions  of  the  peace,  concord,  aod  fraternity  reigning 
■lueng  the  Todai,  Aleutiana,  and  some  other  primitive 
communities. 

Now  cornea  the  indictment  by  Lubbock,  Tylor,  and 
others.    It  is  a  heav;  one. 

"Tha  Teddftba  of  Ceylon  art  of  opinion  that  it  aignifiei  little 
whether  thef  do  right  or  wrong"  (Darin).  "To  Australian! 
lb*  words  good  and  bad  bad  reference  to  toete  or  bodilj  comfort, 
ind  did  not  oonrej  any  idea  pi  riglit  oi  wrong.  .  .  .  The  wbole 
I'ndeQoj  of  their  ejetem  ie  lo  give  erer^  thing  to  tlie  itrong,  to  the 
prejotlloe  of  the  ITOUng,  and  mora  partioolarly  to  tha  detriment  of 
■omen*  (Lang).  ,  ."To  balleTek"  ean  Sir  Oeorga  Grejr,  "that  man 
tiaHTageetata  Is  endowed  with  freeoom,  either  of  thonght  or  action, 
iierroueoas  in  the  highest  desrae.  .  .  .  Offences,  in  I'ijian  eslima- 
tlon,  are  light  or  grare  aecording  to  the  rank  of  the  offender.  .  .  . 
U  Tahiti  tua  nit^narieB  considered  that  no  leta  than  two-thirds 
if  tha  ebUdran  wep  manl«r«d  bjthair  parenta.*  .  .  .  *'Conacienco 
loss  not  exist  in  Eaatem  Africa,  Bepentance  expresses  regret  for 
oissed  opportunities  of  mortal  crime,  Bobberj  constitutaa  aa 
bonoarable  man.  Uurder— tha  more  atrooiow  tha  nldnlj^t  crime 
Uu  batter — makes  the  hero"  (Barton), 

And  is  oiTiiizQtion  any  thing  else  I  teplT  tha  others.  la  it  not 
tbe  eame  straggle  for  existence,  but  here  on  a  gigantic  seal*  t  Is 
not  onr  incessant  battle  for  life  little  short  of  wholessle  murder  f 
Is  it  not  acsompnuied  with  the  same  envy,  with  tbe  same  rem(IFse< 
fess  hatiad,  but  under  a  thicker  veilof  perfidy  and  bypocrisvt  The 
Anthropologieal  Society  in  London  Waa  told  bv  the  late  Winwood 
Besda  that  among  the  savages  of  Africa  he  haa-  not  aeen  anything 
1*  b«d  as  the  pauperism,  as  tbe  mau  of  misery  and  degradation  to 
be  found  in  our  large  cities.  The  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris 
vss  told  by  Mr  Coadercau  that  iu  our  modara  boropa  the  motal  and 
litallaotDal  davalopmeutof  tha  maltitude  la  not  superior  to  that  of 
the  Dehomlans.  It  waa  said  by  Ur  Laviof:  "  Between  our  peasants 
isd  the  primitive  savages  there  is  little  difference.  The  religious 
end  the  most  advanced  philosophies,  which  hold  so  Urge  a  place 
ia  th*  history  of  mankind,  have  never  been  taken  np  in  rsatttv  except 
hr  a  ainontjr  nnmarioaUy  iosinificaDt  Were  they  prontless  to 
w  majority  I  Ko,  they  enricbea  it  with  new  amalets^  new  magical 
a^ns,  new  forms  of  divination.  And  when  practical  resulta  of 
edeoce,  such  as  the  electric  telegraph,  enter  into  common  use,  their 
real  ei^ification  is  as  little  understood  by  oar  country  folks  as  it 
would  be  by  tbr  Uanjuesos  Islanders. 

Althongh  there  may  have  been  tome  exaggeration  in  the 
expression,  the  facts  which  have  been  alleged  on  both  Bides 
are  true ;  none  is  to  be  explained  or  trifled  away. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  among  etvilized  men  all  is  not 
■atiBfactory,  while  among  undrilized  all  is  not  unsatisfac- 
tory. We  are  led  to  infer  that  ciTilisation  amplifies  and 
intenufies  ita  elements.  We  Had  already  occasion  to  note 
that  among  ourselves  the  extremes  are  wider  apart  than 
amm^  the  barbariana  We  ean  lay  that  we  are  at  once 
■utenally  much  better  and  much  wone  off,  and  iQorally 
mneh  bettn  and  mndt  worse  than  saragea.  And  aa  to 
nan  hnnself  it  can  be  said  diat  of  all  ferocioiu  brutes  ha 
is  the  most  enwl,  and  of  aQ  gentle  ammals  tiie  moat  affeo* 
tionata 

Can  nuterial  prioress  be  disputed  I  'An  increased  pro- 
dneUon  of  food  haa  enabled  greater  numbers  of  men  to 
five ;  their  daily  ration  of  eataUea  and  drinkaUes  has  been 
mcreased;  the  quality  of  their  vestments  has  been  im- 
proved; most  people  do  not  dwell  in  damp  holes  dug  in 
the  earth ;  they  do  not  any  longer  roost  in  the  branchee 
of  trees.  Not  to  apeak  of  other  comforts,  the  invention  of 
hicifer  matches  and  of  candles  have  been  splendid  achiev' 
ments  in  their  day.  That  tbe  intellectual  progress  has 
been  prodigioos  from  the  time  when  our  forefathers  were 
uahle  to  count  their  own  fingers,  even  of  one  hand,  as 
Spii  and  Martius  toll  of  the  Brazilian  Wood  Indians,  to 
the  transformation  of  mathematics  into  a  powerful  scientific 
engine,  to  the  ealeolationa  of  Kewton  and  Laplace,  to  the 
vwden  of  apaotral  analy^  ia  a  position  nobody  dares  to 
impngn. 

Material  and  intellectnal  developuient  being  satisfactorily 
settled,  we  touch  upon  the  vexed  question  of  moral  pro- 
Creis,   Hr  Walhee  saja—**  While  dvilised  comuooities 


have  increased  vastly  beyond  the  saTage  stato  in  intellectual 
achievementa,  we  luve  not  advanced  equally  in  morals." 
It  may  be  said  with  equal  troth  that  this  progress  has  been 
immense,  and  that  it  has  been  ridiculously  smaU, — immensei 
if  we  consider  that  there  is  an  infinite  distance  between 
nothing  and  sometlung ;  very  small  indeed,  if  we  gauge 
the  precise  amount  of  that  something.  But  that  actuaF 
something  will  appear  larger  if  we  trace  it  to  its  originar. 
state,'  of  which  we  do  not  find  the  like  among  the  preaent 
savages.  Their  abject  condition,  abject  as  it  haa  been 
depicted,  is  yet  vastly  superior  to  tlut  of  the  supposed 
primeval  man.  Everything  tends  to  prove  that  mankind, 
far  from  being  born  with  a  vivid  sense  of  right  and  wrongs 
as  the  common  doctrine  will  have  it,  had  to  evolve  a  moral 
sense  by  a  long  procosa  Through  ages  man  most  have 
collected  sensations  of  a  peculiar  sort,  which  at  first  were 
slightly  perceptible,  and  which,  when  accumulated,  became 
that  positive  perception,  the  moat  to  be  cared  for  of  oar 
inherited  abilities.  "  The  world  is  very  young,"  said  Mrs 
MiU,  "and  has  only  just  begun  to  cast  off  injustice."  And 
we  bold  to  be  survivals  of  antecedent  agea  the  instances 
which  show  among  civilized  and  nncivilised  an  utter  absence 
of  morality,  tbe  lack  of  all  fairness  and  generosity.  But  in 
our  times  these  inatences  are  exceptions.  On  the  average, 
we  know  better  than  the  Bechwana,  who,  being  asked  what 
it  meant  *'to  be  good,"  waa  much  puzfled,  but  finally 
answered,  "  To  be  good  it  ia  to  possess  a  wife  and  cowe, 
and  to  steal  one  neighbour's  wife  and  cows,-"  or  than  tho 
Pawnee,  who  said,  "He  is  a  good  man  who  ia  a  hnntw  sly. 
crafty  aa  a  fox,  daring  and  strong  as  a  wolf." 

A  laat  question  arises — If  moral  progress  be  a  posit^w 
fact,  how  could  it  be  denied  by  intelligent  observers  t 
First,  progress  is  far  from  being  always  evident  Its 
course  runs  not  incessantly  oawards  in  a  straight  Hoe  at  a 
uniform  speed;  it  proceeds  by  irregular  motions  and  soma- 
times  by  curved,  by  broken,  or  even  by  spiral  lines.  Then 
we  are  apt  to  underrate  a  progress  which  has  become  a 
habit.  The  pleasure  which  an  improvement  gives  ob  doea 
not  last  longer  than  ito  novelty.  -Very  soon  we  become 
used  to  it— and  then  we  become  conscious  that  some  evil, 
which  we  had  till  then  borne  patiently,  has  grown  insuffer- 
able, and  must  be  quickly  done  away  with.  We  feel  to 
the  quick  injusticea  and  iniquities  which  agea  ago  we  wduld 
have  submitted  to  without  complaint,— K)f  which  we  would 
have  been  partioipants.  Till  mankind  reaches  some  goal 
yet  unknown  to  na,  its  motto  seams  to  be,  Never  to  rwt, 
never  to  be  thankful 

Thus  ethnology  may  be  conddered  aa  ^  science  wUdr 
builds  up  the  history  of  material  atid  intellectual  progress 
which  retmcas  tiie  evolution  of  that  attribute^  precion* 
and  delicate  of  which  Dr  Maudaley  has  finely  sdd, 
**  Morality,  the  last  acquired  facol^  of  man,  is  uie  first 
which  he  is  liable  to  lose." 

XI.  The  Sibliographjf  of  ethnology  nay  ha  regarded  either  as 
very  extensive  or  nnimportant,  according  as  wa  include  all  book* 
in  which  ethnological  subjects  ore  treated,  or  as  we  exclude  all 
books  which  have  not  ethnolo^  for  their  primsir  object  Although 
posseased  of  immense  territones  In  copartnership  with  the  sister 
sciences,  ethnolo^  holda  but  a  limited  province  of  ita  own.  This 
remark  disposes  of  the  lar^st  maaa  of  ethnographical  bibliography, 
in  a  work  which  contains  bibliographies  of  other  sciences. 

Works  which  take  up  the  new  science  as  a  whole,  and  bring  ita 
various  problems  together,  canuotaa  yet  ha  vety  numerous,  especially 
if  tbo  demercation  between  ethnology  and  anthrapology  ia  main- 
tained. Id  the  preceding  pages  the  titles  of  most  eurrant  hooka 
which  are  acknowledged  as  authoritative  have  baan  mantloned.  and 
for  brevity's  sake  will  not  be  repeated.    One  of  the  meat  important 

fiublicationi,  the  object  of  which  is  to  set  the  scteoeo  oq  a  solid 
oundntion,  is  In  progress.  The  Dtaeriptitt  SoeUiogy  commaneed. 
in  1867  by  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  derieed,  classiSedr^and  airanged 
by  him,  ia  compiled  and  abstracted  hyMest  rs  Jamean3oIli«iw  2^h94/> 
Scheppig,  and  David  Duncan,  "Xba  digests  ofSdOrula/bUL,^ 
brongnt  t->sother,  will  snpply  tha  atndent  of  social  science  with 
data,  standibg  towards  his  eonclusiona  In  a  relation  like  that  of 
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which  Mooonts  of  tlw  stroetime  aod  fanettou  <J  different  types  of 
animale  etuid  to  the  conclnsioD  of  the  biologiit  Until  there  had 
been  mch  aystenutio  dewriptioni  of  different  kinda  of  oiguiiinu  aa 
niadi  it  poaaibU  to  compare  the  connexiona  and  forma  and  actiona 
and  mode*  of  origta  of  their  parta,  the  acience  of  life  could  make  no 
progress ;  and  in  like  manner,  before  there  can  be  reached  in  socio. 
UWT  generalizationa  vorthy  to  be  called  scientific,  there  must  be 
daliiita  accounts  of  the  iiwtitationa  and  actirities  of  societies,  of 
Tsrioas  types  and  in  raiioaa  atases  of  erolution,  m  •mnged  as  to 
fonisb  the  means  of  ascertalung  what  aocial  pbeuomena  are 
liablttially  araociated." 

In  the  three  rolnmea  of  Adolf  Baslian,  Dtr  ifinucA  in  der 
thaekiehU,  we  hare  already  a  kind  of  ethnological  eucyclopadts,  a 
mine  of  interesting  facts,  collected  from  the  most  nrioos  sources. 
The  author  is  a  m«n  of  great  reading,  and  has  himself  trsTeUed  over 
the  known  world.  But  in  1360,  when  the  book  was  written,  ethno- 
logy bad  not  come  of  age,  and  instead  of  allowing  the  facta  to  apeak 
for  themselTea,  he  maruial  led  them  in  ungainly  anay  to  make  uom 
Mpport  metapaysioal  theaes. 

Amongat  other  important  books  relating  to  general  ethnology 
are  to  be  named — Elema'a  AUgemHiu  CuUurostcAiehU  d*r  Men- 
tdkMti  Oaapwi'a  C^ywdbfeJU*  Ar  JfaMdUstt/ >r.  Toa  HellwUd'a 
OiUurfMeliKhU  ;  Wait^s  AtMnpohgU  dtr  yatuwtOttotrt  Jt.  UU- 
lu'tMIgtmtins SIAnographit;  Oerland'a  AnthrttpoUigittJu  BtitrOgt; 
Baer  and  Schaafhauaea,  Der  wrgnehiehtiie/u  Mmtchj  Hnxley'a 
XMeiU  and  SuuUt  ^  Ethnabgyj  Brtoe'a  JVanuoI  RhwAogj/i 
Von  ICirtini^  JSUbu^upJUs.  Hr  H.  Banoroft*  Jl^aNw  Saeat 
Atmtta  and  ICainike's  PsfyMsfa  eorer  oaljr  parti  of  our  gnmnd, 
Imt  deaerre  exceptional  record  here,  from  the  amount  of  inform*- 
lUv  which  they  afford. 

Ethnognpbical  maps  have  been  published  by  Berghans,  Schafarik, 
TboIh,  Cnwal^  Wait^  and  othm.  In  Qermany,  Denmark,  and 
Swtdan  "  maps  of  the  flnds"  an  in  progress.  I>upoDt  hu  given 
out  important  SyttMtie  Tahiti. 

An  ethnolt^cal  ieat,  accomplished  with  the  resources  of  a  national 
bndget,  that  of  Aastria,  is  the  NovaraBi^aiition,  which  contintaes 
tha  aariea  of  tho  creak  adantifio  travel  moh  ai  those  of'  the 
*'Bal«le"and  tha^'Astndabe,"  and  thoaa  aeoompUahed  bv  Cook, 
Fcrster,  and  Bougainville.  The  lelatioDa  given  by  travellen  of 
what  tiiey  have  seen  in  foreign  parts  compose  so  immense  col- 
IsoUon,  which  otbitt^iTaphers  ^ve  now  to  classify,  aud  to  aifl 
oanfallT  In  order  to  oxtraot  bom  it  all  that  la  nnfkiL  Modern 
AaaorlpHons  bava  VtoAs  peonliar  nerit%  bat  Oo  vahu  Mrliar 
writers  inoreases  In  proportion  as  olvilizstion,  which  la  gradu- 
ally imported  everywhere,  destroys  the  old  order  of  things,  and 
S^vea  an  onifonn  tinge  to  the  intellects  and  tha  institanons  of 
«U  laoaa.  Narrationa  of  tho  m«dl»val  travellen,  raeh  as  Maieo 
Fdo  and  Ibn  Batatah,  wan  n«m  foand  to  intaraating  as  tkey  an 
BOW.  We  peruse  again  the  atoriea  of  the  Cmquidiuum,  the  bar- 
barons  faeroea  of  mmem  culture,  and  thoae  of  their  twin  brothera, 
tho  Cmjutran  of  FaiA,  the  missionaries  of  the  third  ChristiaQ 

dod,  nanoiaosns,  Dominicans,  Jesuits,  whose  work  among  tiie 
iani  ot  North  and  South  America,  among  the  races  of  Afiica, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese,  is  related  in  the  celebrated  collection 
of  the  LtOru  £d}/la7Ui».  Acosta,  L&Gtau,  Charlevoix,  Duhaide, 
Dobrixhoffer,  have  given  tc  th<>  world  much  information,  aa  have 
also  the  modem  musionaries,  .chiefly  Proteatanti^  among  whom  we 
may  cite  WiUUma,  EUIs,  Isenberg,  E  rapf,  MoBat,  Callaway,  Casalis, 
Hue,  Eitel,  Mets,  and,  above  all,  Livingstone. 

Although  ethnology  be  a  new  science.  It  must  not  be  conatdered 
ds  a  new  inrention.  Thirty  years  sgo  not  a  few  books  were  written 
in  Fianoo  and  Qermany,  which,  expounding  the  "philosophy  of 
htBtoty"  tiien  in  vogue,  would  now-a-oaya  have  expounded  the  "pro- 

Eof  culture."  Hie  most  antiquated,  inepired  by  tha  sehools  of 
1  and  Seb^inA  contain  leas  of  history  than  of  so-ealled  philo- 
y  ;  the  beat,  inspired  rather  by  Hsrd«r  Md  Vico^  oontunmonof 
facta  than  of  metaphysics.  Some  of  their  an^iors  were  already  eth- 
nologists without  knowing  it,  —among  them.  Buckle,  whose  OMUm- 
•ton  M  Bt^tand'mtj  be  unaidored  as  one  of  the  woika  wUeh  open 
tha  now  pwiod  of  histwy,  aa  modified  by  ethnology. 

The  bfliliognphy  of  a  science  giving  ita  history  In  a  oOndensed 
ften,  it  mut  bo  mm  that  tha  MoneMtonei  of  any  athnogmpher's 


Ubraiyan  the  works  of  tiu  gnat  Ustorians  Hondotoa  and  Tseiti^ 
and  that  the  first  ozponndor  of  flit  Bodm  prindples  of  athMlogy 
is  the  poet  Iiocretiaa. 

In  Gontraat  with  the  paacity  of  the  publicationa  which  prolosa 
to  give  tho  synthesis  of  ethnology,  one  mar  notice  tha  uper- 
abundance  of  books,  memoirs,  eesaya,  snd  lesser  works  which 
discuss  sU  kinds  of  ethnologic  matters  and  points  of  detail.  Ethno- 
logy being  in  great  favour  with  the  public,  there  appear  is  nvieve 
and  magazines,  and  even  in  tho  weekly  and  daily  press,  articles 
which  an  ethnographer  abovld  diligently  collect.  A  list  of  theis 
various  pablications  appears  avaty  year  in  the  Bninawick  AreM* 
/Or  Anthtvpologu,  It  is  not,  and  cnild  not  be,  complete,  bi^  aneh 
aa  it  is,  it  meets  moat  wants: 

The  learned  aoeietiea  scattered  throughout  the  civilissd  vorid 
act  in  scientific  mattera  as  the  lakes  and  reservoirs  of  tbe  high  Isnda 
do  in  tbe  bydrograpbio  ayatem ;  they  collect  and  purify  tbe  wttaia 
of  torrenta  and  rivulets,  they  rc^ptlate  their  outlet.  In  all  Europesa 
capitals,  and  in  some  other  cities,  ss  Washington,  Toroote,  Rio 
Janeiro,  Calcutta,  Yeddo,  TiAis,  Helbonme,  Cairo,  savants  and 
scientists  meet  in  Academies,  and,  in  the  Tnmiactioiu  of  thetr 
diverse  seetions,  ethnology  comes  in  for  a  part  of  their  attentiea. 
Societies  of  anthn^logj^  and  ethnology  have  constitated  tbem- 
aelvea  sa  separate  bodies  in  London,  Pans,  Some,  Tlorsnce,  Hadiid, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Dantzig,  Leipaic,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Stutt|uL 

From  their  influence  and  tbe  date  of  their  foundation,  the  soactka 
of  London  and  Paris  are  to  be  ranked  first  To  the  impdaa  ^vaa 
by  the  Soci^tj  Anthropolcffiquo  an  often  aaoribed  the  ^tat  -mim 
recentiv  made  by  anthropology.  Thia  aaaoeiation  waa  femdid  hf 
men  wno  mostly  wont  to  work  with  a  predaion  which  originated 
in  the  metboda  of  anatomy,  pbysiologv,  arcbBologv,  |ial»oBtokgy, 
and  philology,  the  lighta  from  which  tney  projoctod  auialtanesiiili 
on  th^  favourite  scioaoe.  The  vastnesi  w  Gnat  Britain'a  adoaial 
empire,  tiie  diversity  of  jts  climea,  races,  and  enadi^  tha  magii- 
tuoo  of  England's  commercial  navy,  wbidi  hu  become  the  genual 
carrier  of  ue  world,  tbe  facility  with  which  Englishmea  emigista 
or  travel  abroad,  have  given  to  ethnographic  matters  in  thia  coontry 
an  iatamt  and  an  imptntanoo  which  thay  have  not  alaawWe. 
Henoa  tha  diiaotneaa  aifi  tha  nriaty  of  th*  commnnioatioas  which 
are  transmitted  to  the  Anthropological  Institato  in  London.  Tht 
character  uf  the  two  aoeietiea  reflects  itself  in  their  puSlicstkns ; 
tho  Ittvut  ^Anthropolefi$,  sa  edited  by  Dr  Paul  Broca,  haa  a  pn- 
ftraioa  tm  biology,  ond  no'  Jcvmal  </  iA«  ItutitvU,  as  edited  bf 
'  Mr  Jcjin  Evans  and  Hajor-Ooneral  Lane  Fox— tha  beet  antboiitiis 
on  fiinta  aud  on  primitive  weapona  and  implemonta— has  a  markad 
preference  for  arcnnology  and  the  domestie  arte.  In  aluoat  any 
eonaiderable  town  of  Oermany  thoro  is  aome  society  affiliated  to  tiu 
large  Deutsche  OoHUsobaft  fttr  Antbropologie,  Ethaologie,  as4 
Urgeschicht^  which  nnmben  abost  SOOO  membors,  and  iaecMs  ths 
Anhiv  filr  AntiuvpotogU  alnady  namod*  edited  by  Dr  Viichew, 
Eck,  LindenschmMt,  with  many  ooUaborataurs,  aoetly  |ihyricius 
and  natorallsts. 

Another  publication,  mora  etbnotof^eal  In  ehaneter,  is  tht 
ZtU»Ari/t  /w  SOmotcgie,  edited  by  the  great  traveller  end  neat 
learned  man,  Adolf  Baatian.  In  the  Scandinavian  conntriea,  and 
in  Hungary,  patriotism  fosters  the  prehistoric  studies  by  the  bops 
of  throwins  some  light  on  the  misty  figures  of  ffigantic  anccston. 
Since  the  £soovery  of  the  Uke-dwelli^^  by  which  a  sudden  in- 
terest was  awakened  in  arcbKologieal  pnnuitL  ethnology  hu  beta 
a  favourite  atodv  in  Switserland.  Italy,  which  also  nad  lake- 
dwellings  u  well  H  terrunsre,  whole  eitfu  buried  in  the  soil,  kt., 
and  which  teema  with  precious  nmains  of  Soman,  Greek.  Etruscan, 
and  Oriental  Migin,  addicts  heraetf  wttit  aome  seal  to  tbcae  re- 
eearohee,  the  reauto  being  given  fortih  especially  in  the  jffdkMt 
dtir  AiUropologia  *  Ebiotogia,  and  the  J^tUo-tlmelogia  JtaUaaa. 

Hot  to  be  omitted  are  tbe  Tour  du  Mondt,  which  has  been  tfans- 
lated  perhaps  in  every  civilized  langQag^  and  even  into  JapaBtae; 
the  Otdnu  of  Hen  lEarl  Andrfo;  the  Au^and  of  Pr.  von  Hell- 
wsld;  the  MaUriavx  pour  mrvir  A  Fhitlain  priMiUtt  U  tuturelk 
d$  Fhmnnu  of  Cartailhae  and  Fontdoacet  Many  publicationa  vhieb 
give  ocuaionally  valuable  ethnographic  information,  hot  which 
bestow  on  geagrapby,  hiatmy,  and  philology  the  laigest  share  of 
their  attention,  moat  be  paued  ovai;  (&  B&) 
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vUeh  MBOBBtiof  fhcsfaiKtimaud  fanctioni  of 
■iilni4U  tUnd  to  tba  condiuioii  of  the  biolof^n*. 
been  mch  aTttMaatio  dMoripttona  of  ditfer>-i^i  ■ 
nuid*  it  pomible  to  compm  tht  ccnoflxiouj  .n. . 
■ad  modes  of  orl^  of  Uuir  futM,  tb«  sciGLi.i'  v. 
vroglMa;  ud  Islikt  nuDDW,  befontticre  cm  )■ 
torr  genenllntiou  worthy  to  be  uU«d  »  ik 
duuitt  Mooanti  of  the  inititationi  and  a^:  '\  ' 
Tvioiw  type*  ud  in  nriouB  stages  of  cvoiutx  ' 
fniniih  the  means  of  aKertainiDg  what  b<.-  . 
habitually  associated." 

In  the  three  Tolnmes  of  Adolf  Ba«1-in.  f 
0*tckichU,  we  have  already  a  kind  of  ethn-: 
Bias  of  interesting  &ct8,  collected  from 
Theaothor  is  a  man  of  great  reading,  <\ii<l  !  . 
the  known  wvrld.    But  in  18&0,  vtiri  i!" 
logy  had  not  oome  of  sfe,  and  instead  of  k  '■ 
for  thnuelrea,  hemarsnalled  them  in  uii;'. 
Mpport  metaphyiioal  thesea. 

■uaongat  other  important  books  re!.ti  ■ 
nn  to  be  named — Elemn's  Alhcmii"  r 
$MHtj  OaapMi's  DrfttehUMU  dtr  M-n .  / 
C»UtirgttMMt ;  WaiU**  Anlhropc/r;.^  r. 
laftAlltnuint StknografAu;  Oerlan  l 
Basr  and  SchaafhanaeRf  Dtr  wr-jr.-.-/ 
M*lhed$  tmd  Sttttlt*  tf  Bthnologv : 
VoQ  Martins,  ^nograpkU.    ifr  H.  \. 
Avuriea  and  Heinikn'a  Polfpu%ia  cov<  r 
1«t  desarre  exeoptlonal  tscoid  here,  ii- 
tlcn  which  they  afford. 

£thnM^phicaI  nape  hare  been  t)u!  '.. 
Tnoha,  Caoernlg,  Vait^  and  oth<-r«.  j 
Swidrnt  of  Uw  Snda"  are  10  j ' 

oat  important  j^niMMi  TMu, 

An ethnologittl  teat,  accompli-1,  \ 
tmdget,  that  of  Austria,  is  tho  A' 
the  aeriea  of  the  great  •cientiii- 
*'BngU"  tad  tke^*  Astrolabe.  ■  - 
Fentot,  and  Bongalnnlla.  T)i.> 
vhat  thsy  hare  eeeo  in  fon 
lection,  which  ethnographic  rs  ^ 
earef lUy  in  order  to  extrar! 
daMtiptioaa  Itara  their  pern'-  • 
writtn  iaereMH  In  propo:;. 
ally  imported  orerywhore,  d' 
givea  an  uniform  tinge  to  t: 
all  raoaa.    Narrations  of  t*  - 
Polo  and  Ibn  Batntah,  wrr<> 
now.    We  perosa  again  th' 
baroos  herooa  of  mMem  1 1 
the  Cotuvtnn  ^  Fni'h,  t' 
period,  Franciscans,  D'i'i  - 
ladlaaaof  North  and  S"  ■ 
thoGhinaae,  aadtheJ*r>'- 
of  the  L*Uru  idijian(-' 
Dobriihoffer,  hare  giver  - 
also  the  modem  mif«i'  - 
naydU'VUliama.Ellx.  ■ 
Hue,  Eitel,  MeU,  an  l,  ■ 

Aithongh  ethnolofTv  . 
41  a  new  ureation.  1 
in  Tianoe  and  Qenn 
history'  titan  hi  ro?  :■• 

srMI  cF  rultu:*  "      I  - 

l{i£4  and  ^tidlhuy,  - 

■  iblni^4l»"illi'-ii;  t  ' 

■  i-B  III  t'h^ljt.t  [  ,  ■ 

ths«iir  ptitcit  i-(  I" 
Th*  biMiagnrlii  ' 
turn,  it  Duut  Iwav. 
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I  £TKA.  Moani  Etna,  ono  of  die  most  celebrated 
rukuioea  Id  tim  world,  u  ntuated  on  the  easterD  aea-board 
oE  Sieilj.  Its  potitioa  wai  fint  aocorately  determined  in 
16U  by  Captain  Smyth,  who  found  the  longitude  of  the 
bigbaet  bifid  peak  of  the  great  crater  to  be  16*  eaat  of 
QreeDwich,  and  the  latitude  37'  43'  31"  N.  These  results 
hare  been  rerj  geoerally  accepted  by  later  writers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  Etna-^Atrva — ^is 
derired  from  u^ot,  to  burn.  This  namewaa  known  toHesiod. 
The  mors  modem  name  iimg^Uo,  by  which  the  mountain 
ia  still  commonly  known  to  the  Sicilians,  is  a  combination 
of  the  Italian  wumtt  and  the  Arabic  gibd.  During  the 
S^inceaio  oocapatiou  of  Sicily  (827-1  OdO),  Etna  was.  called 
Qibd  Uuataai,  the  mountain  of  fire;  and  the  BecMid  portion 
of  Monffibtth  ia  a  relic  of  the  Arabic  name. 

HistoriceU  Seftmuu  <md  2)acripti<mi.—Etm  ii  often 
alluded  to  by  classical  wrUan.  By  Uie  poets  it  was  feigoed 
ie  ba  the  priicMi  of  tlie  giant  E^Iadna  or  Tyj^vn,  by 
<Ahen  the  forge  of  He^Mtu.  Th*  flamaa  proaaeded 
fiom  the  breath  U  Enceladua,  the  thnndarotu  Boisea  of  Uie 
jnooBtain  wen  hia  groans,  wid  when  he  tamed  upon  bis 
uia,  earthqaakes  iho<A  die  ialsnd.  Pindar  (623-412 
B.a),  in  hia  ficit  I^rthian  Odei,  for  Hiero  of  iEtna, 
winner  in  the  diariot  race  in  474  &a,  exdaima  ^^"He 
{T^phon)  is  faat  bound  by  a  pillar  of  the  al^,  even 
by  SBOwy  Etna,  nwaiog  the  whole  yeai^s  length  her 
danliDg  snow.  Whereont  pure  springs  of  unapproach- 
able fire  are  Tomited  from  thtf  inmost  wpth  :  in  the  day* 
time  the  lara streams  pour  fortha  lurid  rash  of  smoke,  bat 
in  the  darkneaa  a  red  rolling  flame  aweepeth  rocks  with 
aprcwr  to  the  wide  deep  sea."  .^Ischylus  (626-156 
B.O.}  Speaks  also  oi  the  "mighty  Typhon"  (Prom.  Vinctut). 
Thucydides  (471-403  B.O.)  alladea  in  the  last  linea  of  his 
third  book .  to-  three  early  eruptions  of  the  mountain. 
Many  other  early  writeta  speak  of  Etna,  among  them 
ThB0(»itus,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Livy,  Seneca,  Luean,  Fetronius, 
Dion  Cassins,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Lncilias  junior. 
'While  the  poets  oq  the  one  hand  had  invested. Etna  with 
Tarious  Buperoataral  attributes,  and  had  made  it  the  prison 
of  a  chmned  giant,  and  the  workshop  of  a  swart  god, 
Lncretios  and  others  endearoured  to  show  that  the  erap- 
tioos  and  other  phenomena  of  the  mountain  could  be  ex- 
pUined  by  the  ordioary  operations  of  oature.  These  ideas 
were  developed  by  Lucilins  junior  (the  friend  of  Seneca, 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  Quentu>n€$  JSfaturala)  in  a  poem 
consisting  of  640  Latin  hexameters,  endtled  Etna,  Many 
of  the  myths  developed  by  the  earlier  poets  had  their  home 
upon  the  very  udes  of  Etna Demeter,  ttuch  in  hand, 
seeking  Feraephone;  Acia  and  Qalatea;  Pofyphemos  ai^ 
the  Cyclopa. 

If  we  pass  to  more  modem  times  we  find  mention  of  Etna 
by  Dante,  Petrarch,  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  other  Middle  Age 
writm.  In  1641  Fazzello  made  an  ascent  of  the  mountain, 
which  he  briefly  describee  iu  the  fourth  chapter  (entitled 
"  De  £toa  Monte  et  ejus  ignibua  **)  of  his  work  Da  Rebut 
SiadU.  He  also  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  mountain.  In 
1691  Antonio  Filoteo,  who  was  bom  on  EtiLS,  published  a 
wortc  in  Venice,  entitled  TopoffrapMa,  IncMdvorum 
Anmtnm  Siifona,  in  whi^  he  describee  an  eruption 
which  he  witnessed  in  1S36.  He  aaserti  that  the  moantaiu 
was  then  (aa  now)  divided  into  three  *'re|^onB*-7-the  first 
very  arid,  rugged, .uneven,  and  full  of  bri&en  rooks;  the 
eecond  covered  i^  forests;  and  the  third  eoltivated  in 
the  ordinaiy  manner.  Of  the  hei^t  1m  s^s^  "AeoeunuB 
trigii^ta  circiter  miUia  pasuaam  ad  plus  habet." 

The  great  eruption  of  1669  wu  described  at  Imgth  by  the 
catnraliat  Borelli  in  the  year  of  its  oceniienee.  It  also 
f  omed  tba  tabjeet  of  a  paper  in  the  PkHoKjAietU  TrtM- 
luelonts  and  a  brief  accoant  of  it  waa  given  by  the  earl  of 
WiiulidsMtEQsUshambauador  at  Oonstantinopl^  who  waa 
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returning  home  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  at  the 
ti|ne.  As  the  eruption  of  1669  waa  the  meet  conaidei&ble 
eruption  of  modem  times,  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  waa  described  by  several  eye-witnesses.  A  map 
in  the  BiUiothS^  Ifatwnals  in  Paris  gives  an  imaginary 
view  of  the  mountain  during  this  eruption.  It  is  the  ear- 
liest map  of  the  mountain  which  the  Ubraiy  possesses,  and 
is  entitled  **  Plan  du  Mont  Etna,  commumement  dit  Mont 
Gibel,  en  I'lale  de  Scicille,  et  de  t'jncedie  arrive  par  un 
treblement  de  terre,  le  6"*  Mars  dernier  1669."  Further, 
in  the  sacrtaty  of  the  cathedral  of  Catania  there  is  a  curious 
wall-painting,  whiob  represents  brtttd  red  streams  of  lava 
descending  from  the  Monti  Bossi  and  overwhelming  the 
city.  Towards  the  nuddle  of  the  next  cutury  the  mountain 
was  ascended  and  described  by  Count  D'Orville  (1727),  by 
the  Qerman  Riedeeel  in  1767,  sjid  by  William  Hamil- 
ton, the  English  ambassador  at  NapW,  in  1769.  During 
the  twenty  socceeding  years  it  ww  deeeribed  by  Bordi, 
Swinboami^  Denon,  Spftllansani,  Faigas  de  Saut-Fond, 
and  HooeL  The  last,  in  his  Voyage  piUortague  datu  Ut 
Deux  Sieilet,  1783-1786,  has  given  a*  capital  aoconnt  of 
the  moutun,  aeoompanied  by  some  excellent  ejigravinga. 
In  1776  a  clever  Lithman  named  Ffttriek  Biydona 
published  two  volomei  of  a  Tour  m  SieUf  amd  MeJiOt  in 
which  he  describee  at  some  length  hia  aacent  (tf  Etna,  and 
he  farther  statea  as  many  faeta  concerning  the  history  ol 
the  moantaia  aahe  conid  c<^leot  from  the  Canon  Recnpero 
and  others.  Hia  acoovnt  ia  mora  complste  tiian  any  which 
had  appeared  in  j&igliah  np  to  that  time,  and  he  is  is^ 
quently  quoted  in  eraiy  account  of  the  moontain  with 
which  we  have  met  _ 

It  waa  reserved,  however,  for  the  Abate  Francesco  Tdnni^ 
prof  eesw  of  physical  science  in  the  university  of  Catania,  to 
write  the  first  history  of  Etna  which  has  any  claim  to  com* 
pletenesa  It  is  entitled  Deteritioiu  ddl'  Etna,  coa  la 
itoria  ddl9  enuioni  e  il  oaUdogo  dei  prodotti.  The  fink 
edition  appeared  in  1793,  and  a  second  wai  struck  off  at 
Palermo  in  1818.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  map,  and  Yy  sc»M 
rather  rough  engravings.  The  author  waa  bom  upon  the 
mountain,  and  was  witness  to  somo  of  its  grandest 
phenomena.  His  work  has  evidently  been  to  a  great 
extent  a  labour  of  love.  It  is  full  of  personal  observations, 
while  it  embodies  the  principal  results  of  other  observers, 
and  furnishes  the  foundation  of  all  that  has  since  been 
written  about  Etna.  Durittg  1814-16  Captain  Smytl^ 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  carefully  deter- 
mined the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Etna;  he  also  accu- 
rately measured  the  height  and  examined  the  surroundings 
of  the  mountain.  His  results  were  published  in  1824, 
and  are  still  often  quoted  as  the  most  accurate  which  exisL 
In  1824  Dr  Giuseppe  Gemellaro,  who  lived  all  his  life 
upon  Etna,  and  made  it  his  constant  study,  published  an 
"  Historical  and  Topograpbical  Map  of  the  Eruptions  of 
Etna  from  the  Era  of  the  Sicani  to  the  year  1824."  In  it 
be  shows  the  extent  of  the  three  regions,  CotUvata,  SetvotOf 
and  Dettrta;  be  lays  down  the  places  of  the  minor  cones 
to  the  number  of  Beventy-fout{;  and  he  traces  the  course  of 
the  vaiioos  lava  streams  which  have  flowed  from  them  and 
from  the  great  crater.  About  1847  Baron  Sartorioa  von 
Waltershaosen  commenced  a  minute  survey,  and  a  com* 
plete  examination  of  the  monntain,  both  geologically  and 
otherwiae.  He  was  assisted  by  a  brother  professor,  ud  by 
two  Bieiliana,  and  Uieir  labours  reanlted  in  the  prodoetion 
of  a  fine  atlaa  of  Etna,  which  even  in  ita  incranpleta  iorai 
costs  £1%  Qwing  to  the  death  of  Ton  WaltersluKisen,  tfa< 
vrork  was  never  qtute  completed,  but,  aa  it  is,  it  anp[dies  the 
moat  exhanative  histoiy  of  any  one  monntain  m  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Sir  Chariea  I^r^  visited  Etna  Area  times  Ca 
1834. 18S7, 1S58),  and  he  has  eel^M  ti^Wi^Q$4C 
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neearcbu  In  a  paper  oommnnicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  a  leogUiy  chapter  in  hia  Prineipla  of  Geology. 
>Iia  investigationa  hava  contributed  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  geological  characteristics  of  the  mountain. 

The  most  important  recent  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  Etna  has  been  the  fine  map  of  the  Stato  Maggiore  con- 
structed by  order  of  the  Italiaa  Government  between  1864 
end  1868.*  It  embraces  the  whole  of  Sicily,  and  ia  laid 
down  on  the  unusually  large  scale  of  1  in  60,000,  or  1*266 
inch  to  the  mila  The  portion  relating  to  Etna  and  its 
immedtato  snrrouDdiags  occupies  four  aheeta.  Plate  YII. 
is  a  reproduction  of  this  map  on  a  smaller  scale.  All  the 
small  roads,  paths,  and  rivulets  are  introduced ;  the  minor 
cones  and  monticules  are  placed  in  their  proper  positions; 
and  the  elevation  of  the  ground  is  given  at  short  intervals 
of  space  over  the  map.  A  careful  examination  of  this  map 
ahows  OS  that  it  represents  the  first  accurate  survey  of  the 
entire  mountain.  It  shows  us  that  distances,  areas,  and 
heighta  have  been  repeatedly  misstated,  the  minor  cones 
misplaced,  and  the  trend  of  the  coast-line  misrepresented. 

Height. — The  height  has  been  often  determined  The 
eariier  'writers  bad  veiy  exaggerated  notions  on  the  subject, 
and  a  height  of  three  and  even  four  miles  has  been  assigned. 
Brydone,  Sanssare,  Shuckburgh,  and  others  obtained  ap- 
proximations to  the  present  height ;  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  cone  of  a  volcano  is  liable  to 
variations  in  height  at  different  periods,  and  a  diminution 
of  more  than  300  feet  has  occurred  during  the  course  of  a 
amgle  eruption  of  Etna,  owing  to  the  falling  of  the  cone  of 
ciadera  into  the  crater.  During  the  last  sixty  years,  how- 
ever, the  height  of  the  mountain  has  been  practically  con- 
stant In  1815  Captain  Smyth  determined  it  to  be  10,874 
feet  In  1626  Sir  John  Eerscbel,  who  was  unacquainted 
with  Smyth's  results,  estimated  it  at  10,8721  feet  The 
new  map  of  the  Stato  Mugiore  gives  3312-61  metres* 
10,867*94  feet  The  ratuns  of  vision  from  the  summit 
ia  very  Tarioualy  stated.  Smyth  gives  it  as  150'7  miles, 
ud  thia  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  tnith,  becanae  he  waa  an  acenrate  obaerrer,  and  he 
made  careful  corrections  both  for  error  of  inatnunenta  and 
for  refraction.  This  radios  gives  an  horiioD  946*4  milea 
in  eircnnference,  and  an  included  area  of  S9,900  square 
miles, — an  area  krger  than  that  of  Irels^ 

Boundarin.~^th»  road  whidi  anmmnda  tha  monntain 
is  carried  along  its  lover  slopes,  and  ia  87  aflea  in  length. 
Bj  reference  to  the  mv^  it  will  be  leen  tiiat  It  passes 
through  the  towaa  of  Fbtem^  BiancavUla,  Adem^  Bront^ 
Randazto,  langnaglessa,  Giarre,  and  Aci  Beale.  By 
Boma  writers  it  ia  considered  to  define  the  bua  of  the 
monnban,  which  is  hence  said,,  most  erronaonaly,  to 
bava  a  dicnmferenee  of  87  miles ;  but  the  road  frequently 
passes  over  high  beds  of  lava,  and  it  winds  conaideiablj. 
It  is  about  10  milea  from  the  crater  on  the  north,  weat^ 
and  east  sides  of  the  mountain,  increasing  to  16  milea  at 
Fatem6  (S.W.).  The  elevation  on  the  north  and  west 
flanks  of  the  mountain  ia  nearly  2500  feet,  rising  at  ita 
maximum  elevation  to  36S2  feet,  while  on  the  south  it 
falls  to  1600  feet,  and  on  the  east  to  within  50  feet  of  die 
level  of  the  sea.  It  ia  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  this  road 
cannot  be  taken  aa  the  limit  of  the  base.  The  natural 
boondaries  of  Etna  are  tha  riven  Alcantara  and  Simeto  on 
the  north,  west,  and  south,  and  the  sea  on  the  east  to  the 
extent  of  23  miles  of  coast,  along  which  lava  atreama  have 
been  traced,  sometimes  forming  headlands  several  hundred 
feet  in  height  The  base  of  the  mountain,  aa  defined  by 
these  boundaries,  is  said  to  have  a  circumference  of  "  at 
least  120  miles ; "  an  examinaUon  of  the  new  map,  however, 
proves  that  this  is  overestimated  If  we  take  the  sea  as 
the  eastern  boundary,  the  river  Alcantara  (immediately 
berood  which  Monte  di  Moj(^  the  moat  northerly  minor 
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cone  of  Etna,  ia  utnatod)  as  the  northern  boundary,  and 
the  river  Simeto  aa  the  boundary  on  the  east  and  aouth, 
we  obtain  an  approximate  eirenmference  of  91  milea  for 
the  baae  of  the  mountain.  In  thia  estimate  the  small 
sinuosities  of  the  riven  have  been  neglected,  and  the 
southern  circuit  has  been  completed  by  drawing  a  line  from 
near  Fat«m6  to  Catania,  because  the  Simeto  nina  for  ths 
last  few  miles  of  its  coune  through  the  plain  of  Oatmii, 
quite  beyond  the  mrat  southerly  lava  stream. 

Area. — The  area  of  the'  region  inclosed  by  tbete 
boundariea  is  approximately  480  square  miles.  Reclot 
gives  the  area  of  the  mountain  as  1200  square  kOometrea* 
461  square  miles  {NouvHU  Oeosraphu  UmvergelU,  1876). 

Population.-^Thm  are  3  cities,  Catania  and  Aci  Reals, 
and  63  towns  or  vfllages  on  Mount  Etna.  It  is  far-  mora 
thickly  populated  than  any  other  part  of  Sicily  or  Italy ;  for 
while  the  population  of  Italy  per  equare  kilcmietre  is  90, 
and  of  Sicily  88,  that  of  the  habitable  cone  of  Etna  is  650l 
No  less  tluin  300,000  penons  live  on  the  monntaiiL 
Thus,  with  an  area  rather  la^er  than  that  of  Bedfordahire 
(463  square  miles),  it  has  more  than  double  the  population ; 
and  with  an  area  equal  to  about  one-third  that  <^  Wiltahire, 
the  population  of  the  monntain  is  greater  by  nearly  60,000. 

General  Aipeet. — The  general  aspect  of  Etna  is  that  of  a 
pretty  regular  cone  with  very  gentle  alopea  covered  with 
vegetation,  except  near  the  summit  The  regularity  b 
broken  on  the  east  side  by  a  alightly  oval  valley,  four  or 
five  miles  in  diameter,  called  the  Yal  del  Bue;  It  com- 
mences about  two  miles  from  the  summit,  and  ia  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  nearly  vertical  preeipicea  from  3000  to 
4000  feet  in  height  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  covared 
with  lavas  of  various  dates,  and  several  minor  craten  have 
from  time  to  time  been  upraised  from  it  Many  eruptions 
have  commenced  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Yal  del  Bue,  and  Lyell  believes  that  there  once  existed  a 
crater  of  permanent  emption  In  tha  valley.  Mount 
Teanvios  might  be  almost  hidden  awaj  in  the  Yal  d^  Boa 

Regiont. — Tlte  Yal  del  Bne  ia  altogether  ateril^  having 
been  the  frequent  scene  of  both  fire  and  flood,  but  the 
monntain  at  the  same  level,  aa  its  middle  end  lower  portim^ 
ia  on  ita  other  sides  clothed  with  for»t«  The  aniface  of 
the  mountun  has  been  divided  into  tbrea  «mes  or  regions-— 
the  Piedmonlana  or  CottivatOt  the  iSUmm  <»  Iftmorota, 
and  the  J>turta  or  IHicapeHa.  ■ 

The  lowest  of  ^eae,  the  OuttmO^  Begirt  ylelda  in 
abundance  all  the  ordinaiy  Sicilian  producta.  lie  snrftica 
soil,  which  consists  of  deanoposed  lava^  is  extremely  fertile^ 
although  of  conne  laigetracta  oi  land  are  covered  by  recent 
lava^  or  1^  those  which  decompose  bat  alowly.  In  this 
region  the  vine  flourishes,  and  abnndanea  of  con,  olive^ 
pistachio  nnt^  mnlberriea,  onnges,  lemony  figs,  and  other 
fruit-treea.  The  breadth  of  the  Coltivata  variea;  it 
terminatcB  at  an  approximate  height  oi  2000  feet  A 
circle  drawn  vrith  a  radiua  of  ten  miles  from  the  crater 
roughly  defines  the  upward  limit  of  this  region.  The 
elevation  of  points  on  the  circumference  of  such  a  circle  ii 
2310  feet  on  the  north  near  Bandaxso,  2145-  feet  on  the 
south  near  Nicolosi,  600  feet  on  the  east  near  Mascali,  and 
1145  feet  on  the  west  near  Bronte.  The  breadth  of  the 
cultivated  zone  is  about  two  miles  on  the  north,  eas^  nnd 
west,  and  nine  or  ten  miles  on  the  south,  if  we  t^e  for  the 
base  of  the  mountain  the  limits  proposed  above. 

The  Woody  Region  commences  where  the  Cultivated 
Region  ends,  and  it  extends  aa  a  belt  of  varying  width  to 
sn  approximate  height  of  6300  feet  It  is  terminated 
above  by  a  circle  having  a  redius  of  about  a  mils  and  a  half 
from  the  great  crater.  There  are  fourteen  separate  foreata 
in  this  region, — some  abounding  with  oa^  beech,  p&e,  and 
poplar,  others  with  the  chestnut,  ilex,  and  cork  tree.  Tha 
celebrated  CcuUigno  di  Cento  CavalU,  ma^of  the  largest 
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ind  oldest  trees  in  tbe  worid,  u  io  the  forwt  of  Carptnetto, 
vn  tbe  eoat  side  of  the  moantaio,  five  mites  above  Oiarre. 
The  breadth  of  tbe  Regiooe  Selroea  Tariei  considerably :  ia 
the  direction  of  the  Val  del  Bae  it  is  very  Darrow,  while 
elsewhere  it  often  has  a  breadth  of  from  six  to  eight  miles. 

The  Desert  Region  is  embraced  between  the  limit  of 
^iOO  feet  and  the  sammit  It  oocapiea  an  area  of  aboat 
tea  aquare  miles,  and  consists  of  a  dreary  waste  of  block 
Band,  BcoriiB,  ashes,  and  masses  of  qee(e:l  l&ra.  In  sntuna* 
winter,  and  spring  it'  remains  permanently  oorered  with 
snow,  and  even  in  tiie  height  of  rammer  uow  maj  be  fomd 
in  certain  nfts  near  the  aammit. 

Minor  Cones. — A  remarkable  feature  of  Etna  is  the  large 
number  of  minor  cones  which  are  scattered  orer  its  aides. 
They  look  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
mo  OA  tain,  but  in  reality  some  of  them  are  of  large  dtmen- 
siona.  Monte  Minardo,  near  Bronte,  the  largeet  of  the 
minor  coDe%  is  still  750  feet  in  height,  although  its  base 
has  been  raised  by  modem  lara  streams  which  have  fiowed 
around  iL  There  are  80  of  tbe  more  oonspieaons  of  the 
minor  cones,  bat  Yoo  Waltershsusen  has  mapped  no  less 
than  200,  within  a  ten-mile  radios  of  the  crater,  neglecting 
many  monticules  of  ashea.  According  to  Reclo^  there  are 
700  ttunot  cones,  while  Jukes  assarts  that  Hun  are  600; 
these  atatements  imdoubtedly  iuelnde  the  most  Insignificut 
moDticiile^  and  also  llu  booehe  and  ioetartUe,  from  which 
lava  or  fire  has  issoed.  II  tiiese  be  included,  no  doubt 
the  abore  nnmben  an  not  nMgemXaam.  The  only  large 
and  important  minor  cone  whiai  haa  been  raised  dering 
the  historical  period  ia  the  double  mountain  known  as 
Uonti  Rossi,  inm  the  red  odour  of  the  dndeis  which 
<ompoae  it.  This  una  raised  from  the  plaia  of  Nielda^ 
daring  the  eruption  of  1669 ;  it  is  450  feet  huh,  and  two 
miles  in  circumference  at  the  bassi  In  a  Una  between  the 
Monti  Rossi  and  the  great  crater  33  of  the  more  important 
minor  cones  may  be  counted,  and  C^;»tai&  Smyth  waa  able 
to  discern  50  from  an  eleratad  position  on  the  monntain. 
Itany  of  tlum  are  eorered  with  VMetation,  as  the  names 
Monte  Faggi,  Uonte  Ilioe^  If  onto  Zamiai,  indicate.  In 
many  instancea  tlu  names  hare  not  been  happily  chosen,  and 
sererml  cones  in  diffsrent  parts  of  the  monntain  bear  the 
same  name:  Uonte  Arso,  Honte  Nero,  Monte  Roeso,  Uonte 
Frumento,  are  the  most  common  of  these  duplicatM. 

Aaemt  ef  the  Mountain. — The  best  period  for  making 
the  ascent  of  Etna  is  between  June  and  September,  after 
tbe  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  and  before  the  falliog  of 
the  autumoal  rains.  In  wloter  there  are  frequently  nine  or 
tan  miles  of  snow  stretchiiig  from  the  summit  downwards, 
tbe  paths  are  obliterated,  and  the  guides  sometimes  refuse 
to  accompany  trarellen.  Moreover  vioteot  storms  often 
rage  in  the  upper  regions  of  tbe  mountain,  and  the  wind 
acquires  a  force  which  it  is  difficult  to  withstand,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  piercingly  cold.  The  writer  of  this  article 
made  tbe  ascent  of  the  moantaio  >n  tbe  month  of  August 
1377,  accompanied  by  a  courier  and  a  guide.  The  weather 
?u  fine  and  bright,  and  there  bad  been  no  rain  for 
more  than  three  montha  The  temperature  in  the  shade 
at  Catania,  and  generally  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily, 
Was  a  mean  of  82*  Fahr.  The  party  left  Catania  soon 
after  mid-day,  aad  drove  to  Nicoloai,  13  miles  distant,  and 
2288  feet  above  the  sea.  Tbe  road  for  some  distance  lay 
through  a  very  fertile  district;  on  both  sides  there  were 
corn-fields  and  vineyards,  and  gardens  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  figs  and  almonds,  growing  in  the  decompoaed  lava. 
The  road  passes  through  several  small  villages, — Pasquali, 
Orsvina,  and  Moscelacia — the  last  a  town  of  4000  inbabi- 
tEQts.  Soon  after  this  the  Monti  Rossi  are  seen  apparently 
close  at  band,  the  village  of  Torre  di  Qrifo  is  passed,  and 
the  road  then  enters  a  nearly  barren  district,  covered  with 
the  laTa  of  1537.   The  only  prominent  vagetation  is  a 


peculiar  tall  broom  (Oemtta  Etneiuit),  which  fioorisbes 
hera  Kicolosi  was  reached  at  half-past  4  o'clock,  and  after 
dinner  in  the  one  room  of  the  very  primitive  inn,  a  start 
was  made  for  the  summit  at  6  o'clock.  For  a  abort 
distance  above  Kicolosi  stunted  vines  are  seen  growing  in 
black  ashes,  but  these  soon  give  way  to  a  large  tract  covered 
with  Uva  and  ashes,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  broom. 
At  half-past  eight  o'clock  p.m.  tbe  temperature  was  66* 
Fahr.  About  9  o'clock  the  Ccua  del  Bo$eo  (4216  feet)  was 
reached,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Rinaczi,  a  small  house  in 
which  several  men  live  who  have  charge  of  the  forest 
After  an  hour's  rest,  the  ascent  of  the  higlier  regions  was 
commenced,  a  great-coat  and  a  double  waistcoat  being  put 
on  as  a  protection  against  the  increasing  cold.  The  air 
was  extraordinarily  still  at  this  time;  the  fiame  of  a  candle 
placed  near  the  open  door  of  tbe  Casa  del  Bosco  did  not 
flicker.  The  ascent  from  this  point  led  through  forests 
of  poUard  oaks,  in  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to  see 
either  a  path  or  any  obstacles  which  might  lie  in  one^  way. 
Tbe  guide  carried  a  lantern,  and  the  mtdes  seemed  well 
accustomed  to  the  rout&  At  about  6300  feet  above  tbe 
sea  the  Region*  Deieria  was  entered,  a  lifeless  waste  of 
black  sand,  ashes,  and  lava;  the  ascent  now  became  more 
steep,  and  the  air  was  bitterly  cold.  There  was  no  moon, 
bnt  the  itan  shone  in  extraordinary  numbeit  and  with 
wondsrfnl  brillian^,  sparkling  like  particles  of  whitfrjiot 
ste^  The  milky  way  i^eanwd  like  a  path  of  fire,  and 
meteors  flashed  across  the  s^  In  such  nnmbers  as  to  baffle 
any  attempt  to  eonnt  them.  The  ranlt  U  heaven  seemed 
tobo  nmch  nearer  than  whm  seen  frinn  the  earth,  and' also 
more  flat,  and  as  )l  only  a  short  distance  overheacL  and 
some  of  the  brighter  stars  appeared  to  b*  hanging  down 
from  tbe  sky  The  idea  ot  erecting  an  obeeiTatQiT  on 
Uonnt  Etna  was  brou^t  forward  last  year,  when  Vtmmxx 
Tscehini,  the  astronomer-royal  at  Palermo,  commnnlcated  tt 
paper  to  the  Acndemia  Oioenia,  entitled  Ddla  Convmfmsis 
id  fttilUa  di  erigert  nlT  Etna  una  ilatipne  Attroaotnieo- 
MeUoroloffieot  in  which  he  refers  to  the  extraordinary 
blneness  of  the  sky  as  seen  from  tbe  higher  regions  of  Etua, 
and  tbe  appearance  of  the  sun  in  a  telescope,  which  is 
"  whiter  and  mom  tranquil '  than  when  seen  from  below; 
moreover  the  speetnacofno  bnes  are  defined  with  wonderful 
dietinctnesa 

Toiling  along  the  slopes  of  tbe  Regione  Deteria,  at 
length  the  travellers  reach  the  Pianc  del  Logo,  or  Plain 
of  the  Lake,  so  called  because  a  lake  produced  -by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  existed  here  till  1607,  when  it  was 
filled  np  by  lava.  Tt  e  air  is  now  excessively  cold,  and  a 
sharp  wind  is  blowing.  Progress  is  very  slow,  the  soil 
consists  of  loose  ashes,  and  tbe  mules  frequently  stop^  The 
guide  maintains  that  the  Casa  Inglesi  is  quite  near,  bat 
the  stoppages  become  so  frequent  that  it  seems  a  long  way 
off ;  at  length  it  becomes  necessary  to  dismount,  and 
after  a  toilsome  walk  the  small  lava-built  house  called 
the  Casa  Inglesi  is  reached  (1.30  a.il,  temperature  40* 
Fahr )  It  stands  at  a  height  of  9652  feet  above  the  sea, 
near  the  base  of  tbe  cone  of  the  great  crater.  The  Casa 
Inglesi  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  erected  by 
the  English  officers  stationed  in  Sicily  in  1811.  It  has 
suffered  severely  from  time  to  time  from  the  pressure  of 
snow,  and  from  earthquakes,  but  it  was  thoroughly  repaired 
in  1862,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Prince  Humbert, 
and  is  now  in  tolerable  preservation.  At  3  a.u.  tbe  Casa 
Inglesi  is  left  for  the  summit  of  tbe  great  crater,  1200  feet 
above,  in  order  to  be  in  time  to  witness  the  snorise. 
The  road  lay  for  a  short  distance  over  the  upper  portion  ot 
the  Piano  del  Lago,  and  the  walking  was  very  difficult. 
The  brighter  stars  hod  disappeared,  and  it  was  much  darker 
than  it  had  been  some  hours  earlier.  Tbe  guide  let^he ' 
way  with  a  lantern.    The  ascent  of  the  cone  was  a  very 
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atiff  piece  of  work.  It  conueta  of  loow  asliei  nd  Uodci 
of  lava,  and  it  slopes  at  an  angle  of  "  45*  or  more,"  aocord- 
{Dg  to  one  irriter,  and  of  33*>  according  to  anotEer.  Fro- 
hMy  the  slope  varies  on  different  sides  of  lbs  cone ;  on 
the  side  tbe  ascent  described  was  made  the  45*  certainly 
■eemi  the  more  probable.  Fortunately  there  win  no  strong 
wind,  and  no  experience  of  the  sicknesB  of  which  traTeUen 
constantly  complain  in  the  rarefied  air  of  the  summit 
The  highest  point  was  reached  at  4.30  A.U.,  temperatnre 
47*  Fahr.  Steam  and  sulphurous  acid  issued  from  the 
ground,  and  the  cinders  were  so  hot  in  some  places  that  it 
was  necessary  to  choose  a  cool  place  to  sit  down  on.  A 
thermometer  inserted  just  beneath  the  soil  from  which 
steam  issued  registered  182*  Fahr.  Nearly  all  the  stars 
had  now  faded  away.  The  vault  of  heaven  was  a  pale 
blue,  becoming  a  darker  and  darker  grey  towards  the 
west,  where  it  was  nearly  black.  Jnst  before  sunrise  the 
sky  bad  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  arched  spectrum 
extremely  extended  at  the  bine  end.  Above  the  place 
where  tbe  sun  would  presently  appear  there  was  a  brilliant 
red,  shading  off  in  tbe  direction  of  the  zenith  to  orange  and 

Jrellow ;  the  latter  was  sncceeded  by  pale  green,  this  by  a 
ong  stretch  of  pale  blue,  then  darker  blue,  and  dark  grey, 
ending  opposite  to  the  rising  sun  with  black.  This  effect 
was  quite  distinct;  it  lasted  some  minutes,  and  was  very 
remarkable.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  usual  rayed  appear- 
»nce  of  the  rising  sun,  and  at  ten  minutes  to  fi  o'clock  the 
upper  limb  of  the  sun  was  seen  above  tbe  mountains  of 
C^abria.  Examined  by  the  spoetroscope,  the  Frannhofer 
lines  were  extremely  distinct,  particularly  two  lines  near 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrunL  ^e  top  of  the  mountain  was 
now  illnminated,  wnile  all  below  was  in  comparative  dark- 
ness, and  a  light  mist  floated  over  tbe  lower  regionsL  The 
party  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witnesi  a  phennnenon  which  is 
not  always  visibly  viz.,  the  projection  of  the  ahadow  of  the 
monntain  across  the  island,  an  hundred  miles  away.  The 
■hadow  appeared  to  be  Terticalty  suspended  in  space,  at  or 
beyond  Puermo,  and  to  be  resting  on  a  slightly  misty 
atmosphere;  it  gradoi^y  sank  ontiTit  reached  the  surface 
of  ths  island,  ami  aa  the  son  rose,  the  shadow  of  course 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  base  of  tbe  moniitatn. 
In  a  short  time  the  flood  of  light  destroyed  the  fine  effects 
of  light  and  shadow  which  were  at  first  viuble.  Hie 
mountains  of  Calabria  appeared  very  close ;  the  east  coast 
of  Sicily  oould  be  traced  until  it  ended  at  OHpe  Fassaro 
and  turned  to  tike  west,  forming  the  southera  boundary  of 
the  island,  while  to  the  west  distant  mountains  appeared. 

The  crater  was  then  examined, — a  vast  abyss  nearly  1000 
feet  in  depth,  shut  in  by  precipitous  sides.  Its  dimensions 
vary,  but  it  is  now  between  two  and  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference^  Sometimes  it  is  nearly  full  of  laVa,  at  other  times 
{t  appears  to  be  bottomless.  At  the  present  time  it  is  like 
an  inverted  cone ;  its  sides  are  covered  with  incrustations 
of  sulphur  and  animonia  salts,  and  jets  of  steam  perpetually 
issue  from  crevices  in  its  sides.  Near  the  summit  was 
found  a  depoeit  several  inches  in  thickness  of  a  white 
substance,  apparently  lava  decompoeed  by  tbe  hot  efflnent 
gasea  Hydrochloric  acid  is  said  to  frequently  issue  from 
tiie  crater ;  the  most  abundant  gases  appeared  to  be  sul- 
phurous acid  and  steam.  The  interior  of  ^e  crater  reminds 
one  in  many  respects  of  the  Solfatara  near  Puezuoll 
During  the  descent  from  the  cone  venous  specimens  of  ash 
and  cinder  were  collected — some  red,  others  black  and  very 
vesicular,  others  highly  crystalline,  some  pale,  pink  The 
steep  slope  of  the  cone  was  well  shown  by  the  fact  that 
although  the  surface  is  either  extremely  rugged  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  masses  of  lava,  or  soft  and  yielding  on 
account  of  the  accnmolation  of  cinders,  a  large  mass,  of  lava, 
set  rolling  near  tbe  anmmt^  rushes  down  with  increasing 
Telocity  unUl  it  bounds  cff  to  the  plain  below. 


A  striking  featore  presented  during  tba  dMoent  fnm 

the  mountain  was  the  apparent  neameas  of  the  miniv  cones 
below,  and  of  Uie  vill^^es  at  the  base  of  Che  p^^™"!"™ 
The  latter  seemed  to  be  painted  on  a  vertical  wall,  and 
although  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  distant,  they  appeared 
almost  within  a  atone's  throw.  This  curious  effsc^  which 
has  often  bean  obaarvad  before^  ia  due  to  atmo^haric 
refraction. 

The  different  specimeiu  of  lava  were  found  to  presant  a 
wonderful  similarity  of  structure  and  composition.  Tbe 
main  constituents  are  olivine,  magnetite,  and  felspar. 
The  crystab  of  the  latter  are  much  larger  in  some  specimens 
thsn  in  others.  Sometimes  olivine  prevails,  sometimdc 
felspar.  A  specimen  of  lava  of  1535  found  near  Borcllo 
was  ground  until  it  was  sufficiently  transparent  to  be 
examined  under  the  microscope  by  polarized  light  It  was 
found  to  contain  good  crystals  of  angite  and  oliviiM^  and 
well  striated  labradorite  and  magnetite. 

Empliont. — A  liit  of  bII  the  mptioni  o(  Etna  from  the  corlint 
timet,  h««  been  given  by  Mvcral  wtiten^  notmbly  bj  Fcnata  ia  his 
Dtteritioiu  d*iC  Etna,  sod  by  Gcntellsro. 

The  fint  eruption  within  t»  hiatoricsl  J^rriod  probably  bftppeaed 
in  the  7th  centarr  s  c.;  the  Mrond  occumd  ia  the  time  of  Pytba- 
goru.  The  third  eruption,  which  occurred  in  i77  B.a,  ia  men- 
tioned by  Thecydido,  and  it  ainst  be  the  emption  to  which  Pindar 
and  AchyloB  sUude.  An  eruption  mantioDed  by  Thucydidcs 
occurred  in  the  year  42<  B.C.  An  octbarat  of  Uti  tMtk  p!ace  fnm 
Monte  di  Uojo,  the  moat  northerly  of  tbe  minor  conei  of  £tne,  in 
Sfi6  s  c.,  and  following  the  courae  of  the  lirer  Aoeainea  <now  tht 
Alcantara)  aiitered  the  aea  near  the  aite  of  the  Orcek  colony  ol 
Nazoa  (now  Capo  di  Schiso).  We  hare  no  record  of  sinr  fiartba 
eruption  for  2iS9  yeara.  vu.,  till  the  year  140  B.C.  Six  years 
later  an  eruption  occnrred,  according  to  Orosios  and  Jnltna 
Obaeqneni;  and  Fulvina  Flaccot  and  Uie  aams  anthorities  zncn- 
tion  an  eruption  in  the  year  12e  B.a  Four  Tears  later  Kataaa 
waa  nearly  deatroyed  by  «  new  eraption,  32S  b  c.  An  cnp^ 
tion,  of  which  we  poaaeaa  no  detsila,  occnrred  during  the  dvil 
war  between  Ccatr  and  Pompey,  49  s  c.  Liry  apeake  of  an 
eruption  and  earthquake  which  took  place  (4S  s  o.)  ahortly  befian 
the  death  of  Caaar,  which  it  waa  belieVad  to  portend.  In  M  i.c. 
and  82  ac.  eraptiena  oecoirwL  The  next  eruption  of  which 
we  hear  is  that  mentioned  by  Snetonins  in  bia  Ufe  of  CaJignla. 
This  waa  in  id  A.D.  Aa  eruption  ia  atated  to  hare  occnrred  is 
72  A.D.  after  which  Etna  was  quiescent  for  nearly  two  centuries,  \nt 
in  the  year  263,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dectu^  a  violeat  cnp- 
tion  iaating  9  daya  occurred.  According  to  Carrera  and  Photiiu, 
an  eruptioB  occurred  in  the  year  420.  We  now  find  no  forUMr 
record  for  nearlr  400  yean.  GeofTrey  of  Titerbo  states  that  aa 
eruption  occurred  in  812,  when  Charlemagne  waa  is  Mesaina.  After 
another  long  interral,  In  thia  case  of  more  than  three  centariea  sad 
•  hulf,  the  mountaia  again  entered  into  eruption.  In  Fetwany 
1169  one  of  the  most  dinstrona  eruptions  on  record  occurred.  A 
Tioleut  earthquake,  which  was  felt  as  far  as  Brggio,  destroyed  Catania 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  burying  15,000  persons  beaestli  tbe 
ruins.  It  was  tbe  vigil  of  the  feast  of  St  Agatha,  and  tbe  cathednl 
of  Catania  waa  crowded  with  people,  who  were  all  buried  bmeath 
tbe  ruins,  together  with  the  bisnopa  and  forty-four  BenedictiDe 
monka.  Tbe  aide  of  the  cone  of  the  great  crater  towards  Taormisa, 
felt  into  tbe  crater.  According  to  Nicolk  Spetiale,  there  was  a  great 
eruption  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  in  1181.  i  a^ 
descended  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  monntain  in  1SS6 ;  ia  I3S9 
Nicolk  Speziale  waa  in  Catania,  and  he  witnessed  a  rery  violeiit 
eruption,  of  which  he  has  left  ns  an  account.  On  the  erening  of 
Jane  the  28th,  about  tbe  hour  of  Tespers,  Etna  was  strongly  cob* 
Tulsed,  terrible  noises  were  emitted,  and  flamea  issued  from  the 
south  aide  of  the  mountain.  A  new  crater,  JImtU  Ltfr*,  ope&ed 
near  the  Val  del  Bue,  aboTe  the  rock  of  AlusarrK,  and  emitted  ]ai^ 
quantities  of  dense  black  smoke.  Soon  afterwards  a  torrent  of 
lara  pound  from  the  crater,  and  red  hot  m  uses  of  rock  wc-re  pro- 
jected into  the  air.  Four  yearaafler  thelaa;  eruption,  it  is  recorded 
by  Silraggio  that  a  fresh  outburst  took  place.  A  maaQaoipt 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  caUiedral  u  Catania  mentions  an 
eruption  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  August  1871,  which  caused 
the  destruction  of  numerous  olire  groves  sear  tbe  ci^.-  An  cnp- 
tion  which  lasted  for  twelee  days  commenced  fn  Vovenber  1406. 
A  violent  earthquake  in  1444  caused  the  eone  of  the  nenatain  to 
fall  into  the  great  crater.  An  emptioc  of  short  duration,  of  which 
we  have  nodetaila,  occurred  in  1447.  A(ter  this  Etu  was  qaieaeeat 
for  89  yeui.  Csrdinsl  Bembo  and  Faizello^«i»>B>an  emntian 
whieh  occnrred  towudsQialtlAd  l»r  h^MOP&I^^  la  llseli 
1S88  a  quantity  of  hva  tomed  ftom  ths  pSst  mtsr,  sad  avesnl 
new  spertnres  opened  nesr  Oa  sammit  of  ths  menataia 
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tmlttad  kn.  A  jtu  later,  in  Utj  1S37,  «  fresb  ootbnnt  oeonmd. 
A  nninbar  tt  new  mootha  wara  opaned  od  tlia  aooth  dopa  ol  tiw 
moootain  naar  La  PootaDslK  and  a  quantity  ot  im  waa  emittad, 
whiclt  flowadinthe  diiaction  of  Catania,  daatioyingapartof  Hicoloai, 
and  8t  Antonio.  In  four  daya  the  lara  had  run  mtaan  milea.  The 
cono  of  the  mat  crater  suddady  f^ll  in,  to  aa  to  become  level  vith 
the  Piano  del  Lago.  Tha  height  <d  the  mountain  was  thoa  diminlahad 
by  830  feet.  Three  new  oratera  opened  in  November  1666,  on  tha 
north-eaat  alopa  of  the  mountain.  In  1679, 1608. 1607, 1610,  161  i, 
and  1019,  tinimpoTtant  eniptloaa  occurred.  In  Febrnan  1033 
Nicolosi  waa  partially  deatroyed'by  a  riolent  aaithqaake,  and  in  tha 
following  Deoamber  earthqnakaa  bocama  freqttent  around  the- 
moontain.  In  10<6  a  new  mouth  opened  on  the  north-evn  afde, 
and  five  yeai^  later  aeTeivl  new  moutha  opened  on  the  weat  aide  of 
(he  mountain,  and  poured  out  Teat  Tolumea  of  lara,  whisb  threatened 
to  orsrwhelm  BrOtate.  We  hare  a  mora  detailed  eoconnt  of  the 
eruption  of  1669  than  of  any  piafio^  eruption.  It  waa  obaeirad 
by  many  men  of  different  natlodi,  and  we  tad  acoouta  <A 
It  in  the  Pluiciafhieat  Trantaeti«iu,  and  in  aarenl  Mpaiate  nam- 
tivee  in  French  and  Italian.  Peihapa  the  moat  tocorate  and  eom- 
^eta  deieriptton  ia  that  j^vsn  by  AUonio  Boielli,  profetaor  of 
mathematio)  in  Catania.  Tlie  eruption  waa  in  oTery  respect  one  of 
the  moat  terrible  on  record.  On  the  8th  of  Hartm  toe  aun  waa 
obaevted,  and  •  whirlwind  blew  oTcr  the  face  of  the  mountain ;  at 
tin  aama  time  earthquakea  were  fel^  vid  tliev  eontinaed  to  incieeae 
in  Tiolence  for  three  da^  at  tha^end  of  wnioh  Micolod  waa  eon- 
Torted  into  a  heap  of  ruma.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  a  fiasura 
nearly  12  milea  in  length  opened  in  the  aide  of  the  mountain,  and 
•xtendad  from  the  Piuio  di  St  Leo  to  Uonta  Fnunanto,  •  mile  f^om 
the  aommik  The  fianie  wt»  only  aiz  feet  wide,  but  it  aeemed  to 
be  of  uiknown  depth,  and  a  brient  lif^ht  proceeded  from  It  Six 
moatha  opened  in  a  line  with  tae  pnnoipal  fiaanra,  and  emitted 
▼aat  Tolumea  of  amoke^  aeooapanted  oy  low  bellowing,  which  oould 
be  beard  40  milea  off.  Towaida  the  oloae  of  tha  day  a  eiater  opened 
nboQt  •  BQe  below  the  otben,  ud  q'eoted  Ted-not  ttonai  to  « 
considerable  distance,  and  afterwarda  tend  and  aahea,  which 
csrered  the  eenntry  for  a  diatanca  of  80  milea.  Tha  new  CTater 
toon  Tomitad  forth  a  torrent  of  lara,  which  preaented  *  front  of  2 
nilea.  It  encireled  Honpilierl,  and  afterwarda  flowed  towards 
Belpaao,  a  town  of  8000  inhabitanta,  which  waa  ipeedily  deatrored. 
Saren  moaths  of  fire  opened  around  tha  new  crater,  and  in  threp 
daya  united  with  it,  forming  one  large  crater  800  feet  in  diameter. 
The  torrent  of  lara  had  continued  to  flow,  and  it  deatroTed  ths 
town  of  Haeealncia  on  the  28rd  of  March.  On  the  aame  day  the 
enter  oaat  Dp  great  qoantitiea  of  aand,  aahea,  and  acoriM,  and 
formed  above  itieU  great  double  coned  bill  called  Monti  Sam, 
from  the  red  colour  of  the  aahea  of  which  it  ia  mainly  compoaed. 
On  the  26th  Tery  violent  earthquakes  oocnrred,  and  the  cone  of  the 
great  oentral  crater  waa  shaken  dqwn  into  the  crater,  for  the  fifth 
tfnie  cince  the  first  century  a.d.  The  original  current  of  lava  had 
divided  into  three  streams,  one  of  which  dettroyed  San  Pietro,  the 
eeoond  Camporotoodo,  and  the  third  the  landj  about  Haeealncia, 
and  afterwarda  the  village  of  Miaterbianco.  ITonrteen  villaim  were 
afterwards  deetroyed,  and  the  lava  made  its  way  towarda  Catania. 
At  Albanello,  two  miles  from  tha  city,  it  nadermined  a  hill  covered 
with  com  fields,  and  carried  It  forward  »  considerable  distance ;  a 
vinerard  waa  also  seen  to  be  floating  on  its  fiery  aurface^  When 
tb*  tava  reached  the  walla  of  Catania  it  accumulated  widiout  pro- 
maaion,  until  it  roae  to'the  top  of  the  wall,  00  feet  in  height,  and 
It  then  fell  over  in  a  fieir  cascade,  and  overwhelmed  a  part  of  the 
titj.  Another  portion  of  the  same  stream  threw  down  120  feet  of 
ttie  wan,  and  flowed  through  the  dtf.  On  the  23rd  of  April  the 
bvn  reneihed  the  tea,  wbion  it  enterwl  h  4  stream  600  yanu  broad 
•Bd  iO  fMt  deep.  Tike  stream  bad  moved  at  the  rate  of 18  milea  in 
twenty  days,  bat  as  it  cooled  it  moved  leas  (loicldy,  and  daring 
dw  last  23  days  of  its  course  it  only  moved  two  miles.  On  reach- 
ing the  sea  the  water  of  course  began  to  boil  violently,  and  clouds 
of  attam  ane«^  carrying  with,  them  particles  of  seori«.  The  volume 
•f  lavn  anittod  doing  thia  emption  amounted  to  many  millions 
el  oubio  feet.  Perrara  conddars  that  the  length  of  the  itream  was 
at  least  16  milea,  while  its  average  width  was  between  2  and  3 
milea,  so  that  it  covered  at  leaat  40  sqoare  miles  of  surface. 

7or  n  few  yeus  after  thi«  terrible  emption  Etna  was  qnleaonL 
but  in  1883  a  new  montb  opened  on  the  east  ride  of  themovntain,  and 
Ian  iaaued  from  it  and  rushed  down  the  precipices  of  the  'Val  del 
BoCb  In  1088  a  torrout  of  lava  burst  from  an  opening  in  the  great 
ema,  and  in  the  following  year  lava  waa  emitted  from  a  mouth.ia 
tknTalddBtto.  ^oly  in  January  1698  olondsof  black  smoke  wer^ 
fonrtd  bom  the  great  crater,  and  loud  noises,  reeembling  the  die. 
diarge  of  artillery,  were  heard.  A  violent  earthquake  sncceeded,  and 
CKtaniawae  shaken  to  the  ground,  burying  18,000  of  ita  inhabitants. 
Il  is  aud  that  in  all  fifty  cities  and  towns  were  destroyed  in  Sicily, 
together  with  from  80,000  to  100,000  inhabitants.  Lava  wu 
iBiittrl  fimn  the  crater,  the  cone  of  which  wu  lowered  by  the 
onption.  In  the  following  year  Etna  again  entered  into  eruption. 
In  jLurch  1702  three  montns  opened  m  the  Contrada  del  Tri. 
fii^ietlo,  near  the  head  of  the  Yal  del  Bue.    In  1723,  1732,  I78S, 
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1T44,  and  1747  alight  enpUona  oooomd.  Early  in  year  175fi 
Etna  bqpn  to  ahow  aigna  of  distubuoe;  »  great  column  of  blade 
amoke  israed  ttom  the  crater,  fkom  whiui  fwked  lightning  wt« 
frequently  emitted.  Loud  detonations  were  beard,  and  two  streama 
of  lava  itaued  from  the  crater.  A  new  month  opened  near  Bocca  di 
Husarra  in  the  Val  del  Baa,  four  milea  from  the  •ammit,  and  a 
OBantity  of  lava  was  ejected  from  it.  An  extraordinary  flood  of  water 
deacended  from  the  Yal  del  Bue,  carrying  all  before  i^  and  strewing 
its  path  with  lam  blocka.  Beoapero  eotunated  the  volume  of  %ater 
at  16,000,000  cobio  feet,  probably  a  greater  amount  than  eoold  be 
furnished  by  toe  sadden  melting  of  all  the  winter'e  anow  on  the 
mountain.  It  formed  a  channel  9  mile*  broad,  and  in  some  plaeea 
thirty-four  feet  deep,  and  it  flowed  at  the  rate  M  a  mile  in  a  minat* 
and  a  half  during  the  first  twelve  miles  of  Its  course.  Lyell  oon- 
^■idetirthat  the  fiood  waa  probably  produced  by  the  melting  not  only 
~of  the  winter's  anow,  bat  also  of  older  layera  of  ioe,  wnich  wer* 
suddsnly  Uqaefiad  by  the  penneation  i4  bot  eteam  and  lava,  and 
which  had  been  previonaly  preeerved  from  melting  by  a  depoeit  of 
sand  and  aahea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  glacier  found  near  the 
sonunlt  of  the  mountain  in  1828.  In  November  1768,  a  smart 
shock  of  eerthquake  oauaed  the  cone  of  the  great  crater  to  fkll  in, 
but  no  eruption  oocnrred  at  the  time.    In  1769,  1763,  1766,  and 

1780  eraptiona  occurred,  and  on  the  18th  of  Hay  in  1780  a  fissure 
opened  on  the  ionth-wect  aide  of  the  noontaia,  and  extended  from 
the  base  of  the  |tent  ontar  tat  aeven  niilei^  terminating  in  a  new 
mouth,  bom  wucb  a  stream  of  lava  emanated.  This  encoiutaed 
the  cone  of  PalmintelU  in  ita  conne,  and  separated  Into  two  branchea, 
each  of  which  waa  aboat  4000  feet  wide.  Other  mouths  opened 
later  in  the  nttt  and  emitted  larger  quantitiee  of  lava,  while  in 

1781  and  1787  tlun  were  slight  eniptione.  Five  years  afttrwudi 
a  fresb  ontborst  occnrrad  ;  euihqoakea  were  prevatcut,  and  vaat 
volumes  of  amoke  were  carried  out  to  eea,  seeming  to  form  a 
gigantic  bridge  between  Sicily  aud  Africa.  A  torrent  of  Uva  flowed 
towards  AdMiii^  and  a  aecond  flowed  into  the  Tal  del  Bne  aa  Ur 
u  Zoeoolaro.  A  pit  ialled  Xa  gutewi^  forty  fMt  in  diameter, 
(^ned  in  the  Piano  del  Ijtfm  near  the  great  coih^  and  ejected 
■moke  and  masses  of  old  Tava  satarated  with  water.  Several 
moutha  opened  below  the  crater,  and  the  country  round  riiont 
Zaffarana  waa  deeolated.  In  1797,  1798,  1799,  1000.  1802,  ISOff, 
and  1808  alight  eruptione  ocourrad.  In  ICarcb  1809  do  mi  than 
twenty-one  mouths  of  fire  opened  between  ttw  aanunit  el  the 
mountain  and  Castiglione,  and  two  yeara  afterwards  more  than 
thirty  mouths  opened  in  a  line  running  eastwards  from  the  summit 
for  fire  milea.  ^ey  ejected  jeta  of  fire,  accompanied  by  moeh 
amoke.  In  1819  Ave  new  mouths  of  fire  tmened  near  the  scene  ol 
the  eruption  of  1811 ;  three  of  theee  onited  into  one  large  crater, 
and  poured  forth  a  quantity  of  lava  into  the  Tal  del  Bne.  The 
lava  flowed  until  it  reached  a  nearly,  perpendicular  precipice  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  Calanna,  over  wluch  it  fell  in  a  caacade, 
and  being  hardened  by  ita  descent,  it  waa  forced  against  the  aidaa 
of  the  tufaoeoos  rock  at  the  bottom,  so  aa  to  produce  an  exttaor- 
dinaiy  amount  of  abrasion,  accompanied  by  clouds  of  dust,  worn 
off  by  the  friction.  Mr  Serope  observed  that  the  lava  flowed  at 
the  rate  of  aboat  a  yard  an  hour  nine  months  after  its  emission. 
Elraptions  occurred  in  1831,  1832,  1838,  and  1843.  Near  the  end 
of  the  following  year,  fifteen  mouths  of  fire  opened  near  ^e 
crater  of  1882,  at  a  height  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  beean 
by  diKharging  seoriie  and  sand,  and  afterwards  lava,  which  divided 
into  three  streama,  the  two  outer  of  which  soon  came  to  a  atand- 
still,  while  the  oentral  stream  eontiaaed  to  flow  at  the  ra^  rate 
of  180  feet  a  minute,  the  descent  being  on  angle  of  26 .  The 
heat  at  a  distance  of  120  feet  from  the  current  waa  90*  F.  A  new 
orkter  opened  just  above  Bionte,  and  dischatged  kva  which 
threatened  the  town,  but  it  fortonatalyenconnteredHonte  Tlttoria, 
and  waa  diverted  into  another  course.  While  a  number  of  the  inhabl' 
touts  of  Bronte  were  watching  the  progress  of  the  lava,  the  front  of 
the  stream  was  saddenly  blown  out  as  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
In  an  instant  red  hot  masses  were  burled  in  every  direction,  and  • 
cloud  of  vaponr  enveloped  everything.  Thirty-six  persona  were 
^ed  on  the  spot,  and  twenty  survived  but  a  few  noun.  The 
great  crater  showed  signs  of  disturboace,  by  emitting  dense  volumes 
of  emoke,  and  loud  bellowings,  also  Quantities  of  volcanic  dutfe 
aatniated  with  bydrooblmio  acid,  whicn  deatnned  the  v^tation 
wherever  it  fell.  A  very  violent  eraption,  whicn  lasted  more  than 
nine  months,  commenced  on  the  26th  of  August  1863.  It  was  first 
witnessed  bjr  a  party  of  alx  English  tourists,  whq  were  ascending 
the  mountain  from  Nicoloei  in  order  to  witnesss  the  aunri&a 
from  the  snmmit  As  they  approached  the  Case  Ingleai,  the 
crater  commenced  to  give  forth  aahea  and  flames  of  fire.  In  a 
narrow  defile  they  were  met  by  a  violent  hurricane,  which  over- 
throw both  the  mules  and  the  riders,  and  urged  them  toward  the 
precipices  of  Tal  del  Bue.  They  sheltered  themselves  beneath  some 
masses  of  lava,  when  suddenly  an  earthquake  shook  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  mulee  in  terror  fled  away.  They  returned  on  foot 
towards  daylight  to  Nieoloat,  fortunately  without  having  notained 
injury.  In  tne  course  of  the  night,  many  bwxlu  dtl  /Uooo  opened 
is  that  p«rt  of  the  Yal  del  Bue  caUed  the  Bain  di  Tnfo^t'... 
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a  gnat  flmn  open«4  at  the  tiass  of  GUnnieola  Grande,  and 
a  arater  wm  thrown  up,  from  which  for  seTenteen  dtjrs  ahowera  of 
nnd  vail  leoriB  were  ejected.  During  the  next  Amj  »  quantity  of 
lavft  flowed  down  into  the  Val  del  Bue,  branching  ofT  n  that  one 
•Cream  flowed  to  the  foot  of  Uonte  Finocchio,  while  the  other 
flowed  to  Honto  Calanna.  The  eraption  contimied.  with  abated 
violence  during  the  early  months  of  1853,  and  did  not  fully^ 
«MM  till  May  Z7th.  The  intire  mass  of  lava  ejected  ii  estimated 
to  be  equal  to  an  area  six  miles  long  by  t«o  mues  broad,  with  an 
averaga  depth  of  about  twelve  feet  la  October  1664  frequent 
shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  by  the  dwellers  on  Etna.  In 
January  180fi  clouds  of  amoke  were  emitted  hf  the  gf^at  crater, 
and  roarine  aounds  were  heard.  On  the  night  of  the  30ih  a  violent 
shock  was  Telt  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  niouutain,  and  a  mouth 
opened  below  Monte  Fnimcnto,  front  which  lara  wu  ejected.  It 
flowed  at  a  rateofabout  a  mile  a  day,  and  ultimately  divided  iuto 
two  streams.  By  Match  lOth  the  new  mouths  of  fire  bad  iiicreased 
to  •even  ia  nitinber,  aad  thej  were  all  sitDatod  along  a  line  stretch- 
ing down  from  the  tammit  The  thre4  upper  enters  gave  forth 
load  detonations  three  or  four  times  a  minute.  Since  1863  the 
mountain  has  bees  in  a  quiesceut  state. 

It  will  be  aoen  from  the  foregoing  account  that  there  is 
a  great  similarity  in  the  general  character  of  the  erup- 
tions of  Etna.  Earthquakes  presage  the  outburst ;  loud 
explosions  are  heard ;  rifts  and  bocche  del  fvoco  open  in 
the  sides  of  the  moantain ;  smoke,  sand,  ashea,  and  scorisa 
■are  discharged;  the  action  localizes  itself  in  one  or  more 
-craters ;  cinders  are  thrown  out  and  accumulate  around  the 
crater  in  a  conical  form ;  ultimately  lava  rises  through  the 
new  cone,  frequently  breaking  down  one  side  of  it  where 
there  is  least  resistance,  and  flowing  orer  the  SBrrounding 
country.  Then  the  eruption  is  at  an  end.  Out  of  the  78 
eraptioos  mentioned  above,  a  oomparatirely  small  number 
hare  been  of  extreme  violence,  while  many  Lave  been  of  a 
alight  and  harmless  character. 

According  to  LyeU,  Etna  is  rather  older  thau  Vesavius, 
—perhaps  of  the  same  geological  age  as  the  Norwich  Crag. 
At  Trem,  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  moontain,  baultic 
j^cks  occur  associated  with  fossiliferona  Pliocene  cUya. 
The  earliaat  eruptions  of  Etna  are  older  than  the  Glacial 
period  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe.  If  all  tho  minor 
«one8  and  monticules  could  be  stripped  from  the  mountain, 
the  diminution  of  bulk  would  be  extremely  alight.  Lyell 
coDcludes  that,  although  no  approximation  can  be  given  of 
the  age  of  Etna,  "  iti  foondationa  were  laid  in  the  sea  itt 
the  newer  Eocene  j^od."  From  the  slope  of  the  strata 
from  one  central  point  in  the  Val  del  Bue  he  further  con- 
dudes  that  Uiere  once  eziated  a  second  great  crater  of  per* 
manent  emption. 

Soch  are  the  principal  &ctB  in  the  histoiy  of  a  volcano, 
jaatly  called  fcamm,  «nmen«^  ternbUe^  which  has  ncitod 
the  wonder  all  nations  in  iJl  agee  <^  tiie  hiaton^i  of  the 
worid.  (a.  F.  B.) 

ETON,  a  Tillage  in  Buckinglumshire,  is  utuated  on  the 
left  bank  (&  the  Thanws,  31  milea  W.S.W.  of  London,  and 
is  connected  with  Windsor  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
by  a  cast-iron  Mdge  erected  in  1824.  Eton  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  ctuleg^  founded  by  Henry  VI,  in  1441, 
and  endowed  mainly  from  the  revenues  of  the  alien  priories 
which  were  snppresaed  by  Henry  V.  By  Edward  IT.  its 
possessions  were  considerably  curtailed;  but  on  account  of 
benefactions  and  the  rise  in  the  valae  of  property,  its 
snnnal  income  has  gradually  increased  from  £652  in  the 
year  1506  till  it  now  exceeds  X20,000.  The  original  founda 
tion  consisted  of  a  provost,  10  priests,  4  clerks,  6  choristers, 
a  schoolmaster,  25  poor  and  indigent  schoUrs,  and  the  same 
number  of  pL^ct-  men  or  beadsmen.  In  1443  the  number 
of  scholars  wt^  iu^reased  to  70,  and  the  number  of  beads- 
men reduced  to  13.  Until  lately  the  government  of  the 
college  was  In  the  hands  of  the  provost  and  fellows ;  but  in 
1870  the  commissioners  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  1868  appointed  the  *'ne'«7  govemmg  body"  of  Eton 
to  wmsist  of  the  provost  of  Eton,  the  provost  of  King's 
Od^ie,  Cambridge  5  representativea -nominated  respec- 
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lively  by  ^  univwfrity  6t  Oxford,  the  universit?  of  Osm* 
brid^  the  Royal  Society,  the  lord  chief  justice,  and  the 
maatera,  and  4  representatives  chosen  by  the  rest  of  the 
governing  body.  By  this  governing  body  the  foundation 
was  in  1872  made  to  consist  of  a  provost  and  10  follows 
(not  priests,  but  merely  the  other  members  of  the  governing 
body  other  than  the  provost),  a  headmaster  of  the  school, 
and  a  lower  master,  at  least  70  scholars,  and  not  more  than 
two  chaplains  or  conducts.  Originally  it  was  necessary 
that  the  scholars  should  be  bom  in  England,  of  lawfully 
married  parents,  and  be  between  eight  and  sixteen  yeara  of 
age;  but  according  to  the  statutes  of  1872,  the  scholarships 
are  now  open  to  all  boya  who  are  British  subjects,  and 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  yeara  of  age.  A  number  of 
foundation  acholarahips  for  King's  College,  Cambridge,  are 
open  for  competition  amongst  the  boys;  and  there  are 
besides  several  valuable  extra  scholarships  and  exfaibitiona, 
most  of  which  are  tenable  only  at  Cambridge,  some  at- 
Oxford,  and  some  at  either  university.  Besides  the 
scholars  of  the  foandation,  Eton  College  is  attended  by 
about  850  scholars,  who  are  either  boarded  witb  the  masters 
or  reside  in  private  houses,  and  are  called  "oppidans,"  The 
total  expenses  of  a  boy  educated  aa  an  oppidan  average 
£200  a  year.  At  one  time  the  course  of  instruction  was 
almost  wholly  classical ;  and  although  there  were  masters 
for  other  subjects,  these  were  unconnected  with  the  general 
business  of  the  school,  and  were  attended  at  extra  boon. 
But  in  1 85 1  mathematics  wss  incorporated  into  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  school,  and  in  1869  physical  science  was  intro- 
duced as  a  regular  subject  The  teachers  of  modem 
languages,  of  mathematics,  and  of  phyucal  science  have 
now  the  same  status,  in  regard  to  authority  in  and  out  of 
school,  as  the  teachers  of  Latin  and  Oreek.  Among  the 
celebrated  men  educated  at  Eton  may  be  mentioned  Sir 
Robert  Walpo^  Hariey  earl  of  Oxford  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
Earl  Camden,  the  famous  earl  of  Chatham,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Gray,  Shelley,  Horace  Walpole, 
West,  Waller,  Fox,  Canning,  the  marquis  of  WeDesky, 
Hallam  the  historian,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Dean 
Milman,  and  the  earl  of  Derby.  The  singular  cnstom 
termed  the  montem,  which  was  observBd  here  triennislly  on 
Whit-Tuesday,  has  now  been  abolished.  The  Isst  celebra- 
tion of  it  took  phwe  in  1844.  It  consisted  of  a  procession 
of  the  boys  in  a  kind  of  Biilitary  order,  with  flags  and 
music,  headed  by  their  "captun,"  to  a  snuU  monnd  called 
Salt  Hill,  near  the  Bi^  rmc^  where  th^  tovied  contriba- 
Uons,  or  "oilt,"  from  the  passais-by  and  spectahss.  The 
snm  coUeeted  Bometimea  exceeded  £100(^— the  saijdas, 
after  deducting  certain  expenses,  becoming  the  property  erf 
the  "  captain  "  of  the  8cho(4.  The  building  of  Eton  CoIIe|  e 
was  commenced  in  1441,  and  the  aduMl  wu  opened  u 
1442 ;  but  the  whole  original  structure  was  not  completed 
tOl  fifty  years  afterwards.  A  new  wing  was  com[deted  in 
1846;  another  Idodc  of  buildings,  containing  15  class-rooms, 
a  music  room,  and  an  observatoiy,  was  bnilt  in  1861 ;  thees 
have  bew  subseqnentiy  enlarged,  and  since  tho  incorpora> 
tion  of  physicai  science  into  the  course  of  studies,  ao 
admirable  chemical  laboratory  has  been  erected.  The  older 
buildings  consist  of  two  quadrangles,  built  partiy  of  free- 
stone but  chiefly  of  brick.  The  outer  quadrangle,  or  school- 
yard, ia  inclosed  by  the  chapel,  schools,  dormitories,  aod 
roasters*  chambers,  and  has  in  its  centre  a  bronze  statae  of 
the  royal  founder.  The  buildings  inclosing  the  inner  or 
lesser  quadrangle  contain  the  residence  of  the  fellows,  the 
libraiy,  hall,  and  various  offices.  The  diapel,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  outer  conr^  is  a  fine  Qothic  edifice^  containii^ 
some  interesting  monuments,  among  which  is  one  to  Sit 
Henry  Wotton,  who  was  long  provost  of  the  college ;  and 
at  the  west  end  of  the  ante-chapeLi%a  fine  muble  ststoe 
of  the  founder  in  his  ni9[f|lz@^'^^&^^^Q  chapel 
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lukialyleen  be&atified  and  deeoratKli  and  annmbteof 
•Uinad-glui  viodowa  have  been  introdnoed.  Tha  library 
cootaiiiB  aeniioniudTaliiablaeoUeotKn  U  book^  a  odleo* 
tin  ii  Oriental  and  Egntian  manmcripti,  aad  aome 
beutifnily  iDnminated  inuHl&  Uunia  alaoalaqpsIOnBiy 
for  tiia  nee  ut  the  bojra.  Fnm  the  fdnndatioB  of  Bton 
Odiflge  tita  atdlege  chapel  waa  wed  aa  tiie  pariih  drard 
notil  186^  vheD  a  handaoma  chapeLof-aaaa  ma  aieeted  at 
the  eoet  <i  £8000.  With  the  aecnlariiation  of  the  oollc^ 
the  parish  of  Eton  waa  in  1875  enotad  into  an  independent 
Ticangs  with  die  former  chapel-of-aase  aa  its  parish  chnrch. 
In  1871  the  popnlation  of  the  local  board  diatrict  of  Eton 
(exelnsiTft  of  the  Eton  boja)  was  2806;  of  the  parish,  S261. 

8m  Mtpwin  ^  Xmintra  Etonians,  leiih  Jfetioa  of  Sarly 
Binary  of  tht  CoUtf,  br  E.  S.  Creuj  (1860);  8k»Uhts  of  Eton 
(1873);  Httloniaf  Eton  ColUgi  from  im  to  19,16,  bjr  H.C.H.  Lytt^ 
(1S7S);  Mtmoirn^CtltSraitd  Elonfam^j  f,  Heneega  Jeaae 

11875);  sad  Tht  Slam  firtraU  Oall^,  by  a  Bwiister  U  tu  Iiuiar 

If  ^fRURIA.  Wfcfln(»l7w1iatn»dtheItaaena(Ktnisci) 
mehad  thur  permanent  seats  In  Etmiia  proper  is  by 
ao  means  certain,  fhoogh  from  the  fact  of  their  principal 
towai  being  well  inland,  from  the  tradition  of  their  having 
bean  prerionsly  settled  in  Umbtia,  from  tha  enrrlTal  of 
their  peenliar  language  down  to  late  times  among  a  people 
of  the  BhiBtian  JJps,  and  from  the  diacorery  of  wwks  of 
art  in  this  diatriob  cozTespondiog  with  the  earlieet  Etruscan 
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remaioa.  there  wonld  seem  to  be  considerable  probability 
in  tha  theory  of  their  first  settlement  in  Italy  having  been 
about  the  month  of  the  Fo,  whence  their  progress  wotild 
be  thzongh  Umbria  and  acroea  the  ApeoDines,  At  the 
aarae  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  though  "Rasena" 
was  the  natiooal  atune  of  this  people,  yet  there  is  strong 
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eridence  for  anppodng  Qiat  the  nationality,  ab  we  Inow  iti 
nnder  tha  dassinl  namea  of  Etmad  or  Tynheni  (Tv^^qvo^ 
TifNT^froOi  ittdnded  another  race  uhich,  if  not  nearly  dlied 
to  the  Oxeefcs,  had  a  aingnlarly  similar  dispositim  towarda 
tha  aita,  audi  aa  it  ia  hardly  poaaible  the  nigbial  Baaena' 
crald  have  brooght  with  them  dixeotly  from  wirth.| 
It  would  aoooant  for  tiiia  other  race,  if  we  conld  aooept 
the  tmdBion  (Herodotns,  L  9^  Strabo,  v.  220)  ctf  a  body, 
ct  lordiana  haviog  landed  in  TTmbria  and  ecdonised  Etmria,' 
naming  it  after  their  leader  Tyreenvh  This  I^rdian  origin] 
was  accepted  1^  the  Etmacaus  tiieniselveB  in  late  timea 
(Taeita^  ^im.  ir.  05),  and  many  have  aeea  a  ooufirmap 
tion  of  it  in  the  dmilarity  of  the  tomba  and  tvmmli  axia^ 
ing  in  both  conntoies,  and  in  the  recorda  of  a  aingnlar 
commonity  between  them  in  such  matters  as  mnsic^ 
games,  and  costume.^  Yet  a  native  historian  of  I^ydia 
(Xanthos)  said  nothing  of  the  emigration  from  that 
country,  and  Dionysius,  who  cites  him,  maintained  that 
the  langnage  spoken  in  Etniria  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Lydia.  The  legend  of  Herodotna 
is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name  of  "  lyrrhenia "  aa 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  Etniria,  owing,  doubtless,  to  ite 
being  largely  inhabitated  by  members  of  that  same 
rhenian  race  which  was  found  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
and  in  Thrace,  which  people  Thacydidee  (iv.  109)  identifiea 
with  the  Pelaagians,  while  Herodotus  himself  (IS7)  speaks  of 
the  l^rrhenian  town  of  Creeton,  by  which  he  means  Cortona 
in  Etmria  according  to  Dionysius,  as  Felasgie.  Another 
tradition  asserted  ^at  Felasgians  from  Theesaly  had  en- 
tered Italy  from  the  Adriatic  at  Sinna  and  founded  Cortona. 
While  then  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Felai^[iana  were  practi- 
cally the  same  people,  it  will  be  suffident  to  use  the 
former  name  to  designate  the  apparently  foreign  element; 
in  the  nationality  of  the  BasensL  In  hietorical  timea  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Tyrrhenians  outside  of  Etruria  waa  in 
Thrace,  where  they  worked  the  rich  silver  mines,  and  to 
judge  from  their  coins  U.ff.,  those  of  the  Edones  and  Bisaltee) 
were  gifted  with  mndi  the  same  disposition  towards  fine 
art  which  is  observed  in  Etmria.  From  this  position  in  a 
northern  region,  and  from  ^e  traditions  of  members  of 
the  same  race  having  entered  Italy  from  the  north-east,  it 
is  not  unreaaonable  to  suppose  that  they  may  have  gradudUy 
made  tbeir  way  round  by  land,  and  may,  in  fact,  have 
joined  the  Baseua  while  they  were  yet  in  their  settlements 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fo.  So  complete  a  blending  of  two 
races  as  appears  in  the  Etrusci  could  scarcely  take  place 
unless  the  original  contact  had  been  during  a  primitive 
si'Bge  of  civilisation.  No  doubt  there  were  other  Tjr- 
rhenians  besides  those  of  Thrace.  There  were  thoee  who 
were  known  chieSy  as  pirates,  or  as  BucceBsfal  in  seafaring, 
and  from  the  circumstauce  of  Ca^re,  which  previously  had 
the  Tyrrhenian  name  of  Agylla,  having  been  near  tbe 
coac-,  it  would  Boem  as  if  part  at  least  of  the  Tyrrheninna 
had  entered  Etruria  by  sea  on  the  west  coast 

I^  is  common  enough  to  find  mention  of  tbe  twelve  cities  citM 
of  Etruria,  but  nowhere  are  their  resDective  names  recorded. 


*  Cnmpire  tht  tomb  of  Aljattei,  itill  exUtlDg,  end  dsKribed 
HerodotD*  (L  S3),  ultti  tbst  of  CacomcUa  at  Vu.ct.  Tradition  uld 
that  tha  Lydlaa  trumpet  and  th«  Phrygian  doable  flota  had  bean 
Introdoced  Into  Roma  flxiin  Etmria ;  that  the  jmttexia  or  official  y 
Tobea,  the  eagle  $a  a  atandard,  and  the  game  of  dice  had  been  bronght 
from  Ljrdla  to  Etrntia.  lirj  {It.  17)  teUs  how  Lan  Tolnmnlna 
detennlned,  by  means  of  dice,  tha  fata  of  tha  Roman  ambawadora 
who  were  wnt  to  him  at  Veil  ((/.  Platorcb,  Fit.  .Som.,  xxziii.) ;  and 
Feitna  (a.  T.,"8ardl")  mentions  the  ctistou  according  to  which,  03 
occoaiona  of  aaoriflca  for  Tlctory  at  Rome,  tn  old  man,  dreeeed  in 
pnrple,  vu  led  to  the  Capito],  attended  hj  %  henld,  who  proclaimed 
"  Sardiana  to  be  lold;"  and  thej  explain  thla  cnatom  at  having  aar* 
Tlved  from  tbe  aale  of  prisoners  otter  the  capture  of  Veil,  Vfbich 
prisonen  vere  Birdlani,  since  Etmria  had  been  colontied  by  Sardiana* 
Tbh  eastnni,  boweTtr,  seems  rather  to  have  origlDsted  after  the  taking 
of  SudluU  bj  Tib.  BempftmlBi  Otaccliu 
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jlh*  pnl»lHUt7^  it  tbat  in  proeea  of  time  this  ot  OuA  atf 
fall  (Hit  of  the  league,  end  wee  replaced  by  towns  of  mora 
TCoent  growth,  till  in  the  end  there  were  et  leeit  KTenteen 
premnuUecltiinantsforthetitleof  oneof  thetwelre.  ThU 
u  the  case  u  regerdi  Etnuia  proper,  but  there  wee  a  time 
when  limilar  leagues  appear  to  have  exiated  among  the 
Etraacan  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po  (Etnuria 
Circampadana),  and  again  ammig  thoae  of  Ckmpania.  As 
to  the  eonfedeiatiim  of  twelTe  cities  in  Etmria  proper,  and 
the  political  principles  on  which  it  was  foondod,  notfiing 
is  positirelj  known,  except  that  the  -principles  were  essen- 
tially aiistoeratie,  much  ss  in  early  Rome  under  the  kings. 
lha  kings  were  elective  for  life,  and  were  held  in  check  hj 
the  principet  at  Luonmoe  who  represented  the  real  power 
of  each  state.  In  national  enterprises  one  of  the  kings 
was  choeen  for  supreme  command,  having  a  lictor  from 
each  city.  The  sanonndings  of  official  dignity  found  after- 
wards in  Rome,  the  purple  robe,  the  prsetexta,  the  twelve 
lictors  and  fasces,  the  apparitorea,  the  cuntle  chair,  and 
triumphal  processions,  were  derived  from  Etmria,  and  io- 
dieaCe  the  nature  of  her  constitution.  The  repreeentativee 
met  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  the  locality  of  which  is 
not  known  (Livy,  iv.  23),  apparently  in  spring;  but  it 
would  seem  that,  iu  fact,  the  confederation  was  far  1  ^m 
strictly  maintained,  at  any  rate  in  the  matter  of  external 
policy.  For  internal  affairs  they  had  certain  books  (libri 
diaeiptina  Etrtuca)  in  which  they  were  iostrueted  as  to 
the  founding  sud  consecration  of  pnblio  or  religious  build- 
ings, the  distribution  of  the  people  into  tribes,  curia  and 
centuritB,  the  constitution  of  armie^  and  the  management 
of  eveiything  pertaining  to  peace  or  war  (Festos,  s.  v. 
*'  Ritoales  ").  These  books  were  divided  into  three  sections^ 
the  third,  libri  rituateit  being  those  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made.  The  other  two  wne  davoted  to  divina- 
tion, an  art  in  which  the  Etruscans  mupaased  all  other 
nations.  Tb»  Gist  part  was  the  Itbri  hanttpiditi,  contain- 
ing  instnietions  for  divining  the  will  of  the  gods  from 
ybrnmnal  emditions  obsenrM  in  the  entrails  of  animals 
slain  in  sifcrifioe^  or  from  nnnsnal  natuat  phenomena. 
The  second  part  was  the  libri  fulgvrolet,  treating  of  divina- 
tion from  lightning.  By  such  means  the  gods  were  believed 
to  indicste  their  wishes  towards  men,  and,  indeed,  had 
declared  so  much  through  the  divine  seer,  Tage^  a  miracu- 
loua  dwarf  whom  a  labourer  ploughing  one  day  found  in 
his  furrow.  Itough  then  bnt  a  boy,  Tages  had  grey  hair, 
and  was  wise  as  if  of  a  great  age.  His  sayings,  deUvered 
always  in  verse^  like  oracles,  were  taken  down  by  Tarchon, 
and  formed  the  books  in  question.  Tarchon  was  the 
founder  of  Tarquinii,  and  from  this  town  proceeded  the 
'  other  citiee  and  their  organization.  Such  is  the  legend, 
and  in  the  early  history  of  Etmria  we  hav^  as  elsewhere, 
only  legend,  known  munly  through  the  annals  of  Rome, 
which,  when  tb^  go  back  to  a  period  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  writing  ^apparently  in  the  7th  centoiy.  B.a)  must 
be  largely  imagmary,  and  even  long  aftw  this,  are  highly 
coloured. 

First  in  importaoco  among  the  Etruscan  cities  was 
TaU.  y«ii,  the  site  of  which  has  been  identified  at  Isola,  Far- 
nese,  about  11  miles  from  Rome,  its  great  rival  and 
ultimate  victor.  Strong  by  its  natural  position  on  a  high 
cliff,  and  fortified  with  massive  walls,  rich  in  its  own 
territory,  and  commanding  the  assistance  of  its  subject 
towns,  Sabata,  Sutrium,  Nepete,  and  Cupens,  it  maintained 
an  almost  constant  state  of  war  with  Rome  from  the 
legendary  times  of  Romulus  down  to  its  capture  by 
Ctimillus,  396  B.C.,  after  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman 
senate,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  inhabited  (Livy,  v.  6).  The 
spoils  then  carried  away  indicated  its  wealth,  and  doubt- 
less this,  together  with  other  measures  then  taken,  led  to 
the  desolation  which  now  reigns  on  the  site.   Of  the  14  re- 


corded wan  with  Rome,  the  most  memorable  were — die  7& 
(509  B.a),  in  which,  to  replace  Tari]niniDa  Snperbna  on  the  i 
throne  of  that  city,  Fonena  of  Cnsiom  manned  to  its  gatsi^ 
thoo^  in  a  pnvions  battle  the  Etmaeans  had  been  dedared 
vanquished  by  a  mysterious  voiee  in  the  nighty  because  thn 
had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  Rtanans;  the  9th  and  lOu 
(462-476  B.C.),  in  which  occurred  the  trMcherous  mamaoe 
of  the  Fabii,  who,  with  their  clients,  to  the  number,  it  ii 
said,  of  4000,  had  voluntored  to  hold  Yeii  in  check  from 
their  camp  on  the  Cremera ;  the  12th,  in  which  their  king 
Tt^nmnins  was  slain,  and  the  14th,  in  which  the  Rom&ni, 
to  whose  gates  the  Yeientes  had  so  often  carried  terror, 
lud  seige  to  Veil,  and  in  the  tenth  year  took  it,  as  is  isid 
by  the  stratagem  of  a  cunienlus  or  mine  up  through  the 
rock  of  the  citadel  Those  who  believe  this  story,  point 
out  that  Camillus  may  have  obtained  hu  idea  from  the 
cuniatlut  or  outlet  ot  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake, 
which  also  st  this  time  was  made  to  play  a  miracnloai 
part  The  waters  of  the  lake  were  observed  with  alarm  tc 
be  rising  and  threatening  to  overflow.  Tlie  oracle  st 
Delphi  was  consulted,  and  in  consequence  of  ito  advic* 
this  outlet  was  made  by  the  Tto^ftM  in  the  space  ef  a 
year  (Livy,  v.  lo,  16). 

Scarcely  less  important  than  Veil,  and  like  it  also 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  twelve  cities,  was  Tarqttmi,  '' 
now  Coraeto,  the  queen  of  the  Ifaremma,  towards  which 
Qravisce  seems  to  have  served  as  the  port  by  which  ils 
great  trade  was  carried  on.  The  story  runs  that  among  those 
who  preferred  exQe  to  the  tyranny  of  Pypaelns  in  Oorintk 
in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  a.a  was  a  wealthy 
merchant,  Demaratos,  who,  accompanied  by  certain  artists 
with  mythical  namea  (Eocbeir,  Diopns,  and  Eagraaunas)^ 
settled  in  Tarqmnii,  which  it  is  to  be  preanmed  was  then 
sufficient^  advoncq^  in  dviliation  to  offer  praapacts  ef 
comfort,  and  to  have  been  known  to  the  tiadera  of  OorinA 
at  least  Demaratos  married  a  lady  of  Tarquinii,  and  had 
a  son  Lncnmo  or  Lncios,  who,  though  rich,  snffcnd  froB 
being  looked  down  on  aa  a  foreigner,  and,  to  escape  thii, 
migrated  to  Rome,  whers  in  time  he  rasa  to  the  hi^ieit 
office  of  kin^  under  the  title  of  l^ninina  Rnaeas^  and 
compelled  tM  snlHniBaion  of  tiw  whde  of  Etnui^  tiw 
token  of  whidi  was  the  insignia  ctf  the  fttelva&aoes,  nprn- 
sentiag  tlie  twelve  cities.  He  was  saeceeded  by  Servins 
Tollias,  or  Mastama,  as  the  Etruscans  called  him,  nndar 
whoee  rule  Etmria  revolted,  but  without  final  snoceei 
Then  came  Tarquimos  Bupeibns  and  his  expulsion  from 
Rome,  on  which  ooeasion  TarqniAii  and  Toil  sent  an  army 
to.  endeavour  to  reinstate  him.  In  the  batUe  which  fol- 
lowed, Amns  Tarquinins  and  Junius  Brutus  the  first 
consul  fell  by  each  other's  hands.  From  this  time  Tar- 
quinii was  quiet  for  a  century,  till  397  B.C.,  when  it  joined 
Veii  against  Rome  unsnccessfnlly,  and  thus  revived  a  soies 
of  wars,  in  which,  thongh  generally  worsted  with  severe 
loss,  she  yet  maintained  her  indepeidence  down  to  the 
defeat  at  tite  Yadimonian  lake,  283  b.o.  vTowards  the  close 
of  the  second  Funic  war,  when  the  Etruscan  cities  had  to 
furaish  Scipio's  fleet  each  with  its  staple  commodity,  Tar 
qoinii  supplied  sail-doth. 

Com  and  other  provisions  were  supplied  by  Ccmv" 
a  town  which,  if  less  famous  in  war  than  the  two  al- 
ready described,  was  better  known  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  No  doubt,  in  the  legendary  age,  when  it  was 
ruled  by  the  cmel  Mezentins  {^neU,  viii  463),  it  was 
snffidently  warlike,  but  in  later  times  it  rardy  joined  io 
the  stmggles  against  Rome,  where,  indeed,  its  people 
stood  in  high  favour  for  having  shdtered  the  Romau 
vestals  and  the  Flsmen  Qutrinalis  from  t^e  Qsuls  (389  B.C.). 
From  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Oeritea  in  Rom« 
arose,  it  was  said,  the  word  "  cjcrimonia."  It  is  recorded  to 
the  honour  of  Ciere  tikat  shs  abatuned  (r^m  the  pinu^ 
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maaaoa  among  eout  tovni  in  early  timea  (Stxibc^  t.  220) ; 
ukd  it  ii  a  proof  both  of  ha  adTancement  in  dvilization 
and  of  her  npntatimi  among  the  Greeks  that  she  had  a 
treaaoty  at  Delphi,  vheie  it  was  known  as  the  tnasnry 
al  Agylla,  aneh  having  been  the  original  name  of  the  city. 
How  the  obange  of  name  arose  is  aoconnted  for  {Strabo, 
T.  230)  with  the  ingenuity  cbaracteristio  of  ancient  deriva- 
tima.  Agyll*  liad  Ijeen  founded  by  Felasgians  from  TheK- 
mdj,  butwaa  afterwards  captured  by  the  l^rrhenians  from 
(ef.  ^mid,  t.  479),  "^^o,  having  enquired  the 
name  of  the  town  -they  were  besieging,  and  having  been 
answered  by  some  one  from  the  walls  with  a  word  which 
tiiey  took  to  be  the  Greek  xt^f/M,  adopted  this  as  the  new 
name  (rf  the  city.  Herodotus  (1  167)  speaks  of  it  as 
Agyllai  and  relates  how  it  joined  the  Carthaginians  against 
the  FhooMUS  of  Alalia  in  Corsica  (about  534  b.o,\  and, 
liartng  carried  away  its  share  ef  tiie  booty  and  of  the 
prieonera,  put  the  latter  to  death.  Upon  Uus  followed  a 
plague^  as  to  which  the  Agyllaaos  consulted  the  oracle  at 
DdphI,  and  were  tpld  in  reply  that  the  way  to  appease  the 
Fhoceeans  would  be  to  institute  public  ff^tivals  of  athletic 
gamea  and  horse-racing.  The  sea-port  was  Fyigi,  cele- 
brated also  for  the  wealth  of  its  temple  of  Eileithyia,  which 
Dionysiua,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  ransacked  (384  B.a), 
taking  from  it  1000  talents,  and  spoils  to  the  value  of  600 
talents  more.  As  evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
arts  in  Care,  there  is  the  statement  of  Fliny  (xxxv.  4-6) 
that  paintings  existed  there  older  than  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  Isst  refuge  of  the 
Tarquina,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  is  tho  modem  dis- 
Oovery  of  a  large  sepulchre  belonging  to  a  family  of  that 
name,  as  seen  from  the  numerous  inscriptions  in  it.  Little 
remains  except  tvm«li  and  sepulchres,  among  which  the 
most  famous  is  that  known  as  the  R^TUini-Qelaaai  tomb, 
the  masonry  of  which  is  Pelasgio  in  character. 

«TtL  In  close  political  relationship  to  Teii,  and  {nrobably 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  twelve  cities,  though  its  population 
(the  Falisci)  was  not  purely  Etruscan,  was  Falerii,  originally 
tta  a  high  bare  rock,  bat  afterwards  under  Boman  compulsion 
transferred  to  the  broad  plain  which  stretches  to  the  Tiber, 
the  j¥>jaum  Faliscum  ss  it  was  called,  to  indicate  the  plain, 
not  the  justice  of  the  people.  The  very  ancient  Fescenniam 
■eems  to  have  been  included  in  ita  territory.  Trusting  in 
ita  natural  strength,  Falerii  vainly  made  light  of  t^e  Roman 
riege  conducted  by  Camillns  (391  B.O.).  It  wsft  on  this 
occasion,  as  told  by  Livy  (v.  27),  that  an  ofScial  of  Falerii, 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
better  elaaa^  led  his  pupils  outside  the  city  for  their  exercises 
as  in  timea  of  peace,  and  by  daily  increasing  the  distance 
of  tb^  walks  avoided  suspicion,  till  at  last  he  reached 
Uie  Aoman  camp  and  offered  to  aarrender  the  boys  to 
CSamiUiu^  whc^  indignant  at  the  treachery  ttf  the  man, 
ordered  him  to  be  stripped,  bonnd,  and  haiuded.  over  to  hia 
|iaptla  to  bo  lad  baek  and  punished.  T3ie  halat  of  appoint- 
ing an  official  of  this  kind  is  spoken  of  as  a  Greek  one,  and, 
In  connexion  with  the  legendary  foundation  of  Falerii  by 
Haleans  or  Haliscu^  ^  son  of  Agamemnon,  together  with 
the  fact  of  its  temple  of  Juno  being  the  omnterpart  of  the 
temple  of  that  goddess  at  Aigos,  fa  taken  as  evidenoa  of  a 
■tcong  Greek  element  in  the  town.  Strabo  (t.  236)  qnotes 
opinion  of  some  tiiat  Qie  Falisd  were  not  ^Pyrrnenians, 
bat  *  distinct  nationality. 

One  of  the  twelve  cities  also  was  Fd/c*  (Vnlci)  ip- 
nuently,  though  the  historical  notices  <rf  it  are  but 

flM.  lew,  and  leave  no  impression  &f  any  great  power.  Tet 
Ha  remams,  as  discovered  in  nomerons  sepulchres,  show 
that  it  must  have  been  an  important  city.  Of  these  the 
tomnlns  of  CucumeUa,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  its  sieo  (200  feet  in  diameter,  end  40  to  50  feet 
Jugh  atUl),  but  also  lor  its  genertJ  similari^  to  tho  tomb  of 


Porsena  at  Gnsfoni,  of  which  we  have  only  the  desenptioB 
as  quoted  1^  Pliny  (zxxvi.  18,  19),  and  to  the  tomb  of 
Alyattes  in  Lydia.  Up  to  1830  wis  tomb  at  Tntei  was 
encircled  round  the  base  with  a  massive  wall,  which  is 
DOW  gone.  In  the  heart  of  the  mound  were  Recovered 
two  loosely  built  towers,  one  of  them  square,  the  other 
conical,  which  perhaps  may  be  fairly  compared  with  the 
pillais  in  the  tomb  of  Porsena  and  the  otpot  in  that  of 
Alyattes.  From  the  other  eepalcfarea  of  Vnlci  has  been 
obtained  a  vast  number  of  antiquities,  not  a  few  of '  which 
are  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of  art  in  Etruria, 
and  will  be  afterwards  referred  ta  Ydsinii,  called  by  the  Voidnit 
Etruscans  Felsnna,  as  appears  from  its  coinage,  and  now 
Bolsena,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  end  warlike  of  the 
Etruscan  states.  The  original  site,  it  has  been  thought,  was 
at  Orvieto,  which  the  Romans  after  a  long  and  arduous  siege 
destroyed,  compelling  the  Yolsinii  to  settle  on  the  low 
ground  at  Bolsena.  Clutiim  (Chiusi),  originally  Camars 
(livy,  X.  2fi),  had  been  founded  by  the  Umbrians,  but 
became  ono  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria,  being 
apparently  at  the  height  of  its  fame  under  the  rule  of  ita 
king  FotBsna,  who  to  reinstate  Tarquinius  Friscus  made 
that  nuirch  to  Rome  (605  B.O.)  with  which  are  associated 
the  undying  legends  of  Roman  heroism  in  the  jjereons  of 
Horatins,  Sceevola,  Clcelia,  and  Publicola  (Livy,  li  11-13). 
Before  l^is  fre  find  Clusium  joined  with  oUicr  Etruscan 
cities  on  the  side  of  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius  Priscos. 
Afterwards  it  was  the  assistance  given  by  Rome  to  Clasium  cinsta» 
which  drew  down  the  Gauls  on  the  former  in  389  B.a 
At  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war  Ousinm  furnished 
com  and  fir  for  ship-building  to  the  Roman  fleet  Mention 
haa  been  made  of  the  tomb  of  Porsena  said  to  have  existed 
at  Clusium.  In  one  place  labyrinthine  passages  have  been 
found  among  the  tombs,  such  as  appear  to  correspond  to 
one  of  the  features  in  tiie  description  of  that  sepulchre. 
Arreiium  (Arezzo)  was  one  of  the  twelve  aties,  but  famoos 
chiefly  in  comparatively  recent  times.  In  301  B.C.  the  f^^^^ 
citizens  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  their  great  family,  the 
Cilnii,  and  drove  them  to  exile  in  Rome,  where  their  cause 
was  taken  up  with  this  practical  result,  that  a  Roman  army 
defeated  the  Arretines  at  Russelle.  Afterwards  the  city 
joined  in  league  with  the  Gauls  and  ITmbrians  against  Rome, 
but  agun  was  defeated.  Kext  it  was  besieged  by  the  Qanls. 
There  is  no  record  of  its  final  submission  to  Rome.  In  the 
second  Funic  war  it  furnished  corn,  implement^  and 
material  of  war  for  the  Roman  fleet  During  the  civil 
wars  it  took  the  side  of  Marins,  and  would  in  consequence 
have  lost  all  rights  but  for  the  intercessioD  of  CScero.  The 
present  site  does  not  appear  to  be  that  of  Gxa  ancient  town. 
Of  its  waD^  which  vmb  eaid  to  have  been  built  of  brick, 
^ere  fa  no  trac&  Oonsmcuouff  stiU  for  its  atnpendoua 
waDs  and  towers,  eonunanding  a  bi^  bare  rock,  is  Cortonot 
where  everything  that  remains  is  in  harmony  with  tite  trar 
dition  of  its  extraordinaiy  antiqnity.  Of  other  records 
there  are  scarcely  any.  Like  Pmina  (Perugia)  it  hac  co^*^"* 
once  been  an  Umhrian  dfy,  and  like  it  also  one  the  twelvo 
states  of  Etruria,  Parts  of  the  walla  of  Feruna  remair 
and  many  otijeets  of  great  interest  bave  been  found  on  its  ^^''"'^^ 
site,  none  more  preciona,  bowever,  than  the  *'  Cippos  of 
Vvn^"  wiUi  its  long  Etruscan  inscription,  Femaia 
comea  first  info  notice  arrayed  against  Fabin^  who  com- 
pelled her  to  sue  for  peace.  In  the  foUotring  year  she 
was  again  at  war,  and  shared  in  the  disaster  at  uie  Yodi- 
monian  laka  Other  defeats  followed,  but  not  even  that  in 
which  Fabins  slew  4500  of  her  men,  and  took  1740 
prisoners,  was  sufficient  to  reduce  her  to  obedience  to  Rome, 
though  that  event  followed  not  long  after.  In  the  second 
Funic  war  she  supplied  com  and  fir  to  the  Roman  fleet 
In  the  civil  wars  she  took  an  active  part,  andjtii^(^^3<i^ 
by  Octaviua  Cssar  yielded  only  to  famine.   A  grcA^fir^ 
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foDowed,  after  vhich  tbe  titj  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus. 
Even  nodet  the  empire  it  nuiotained  a  poaition  of  import- 
ance. ' 

Vou-  VotaCerra,  called  Yelathri  on  its  coinage,  and  nov 
^f^-  Volterraf  of  which  the  massive  walls  from  4  to  S  miles  in 
circuit  still  atand  •'n  a  great  bare  height  visible  far  round, 
appeara  to  have  been  one  of  the  twelve  cities,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  its  having  taken  part  with  the  Latins  against 
Tarquinios  Friscus,  Almost  nothing,  however,  is  known 
of  its  history  except  the  record  of  a  defeat  {298  B.a) 
inflicted  hy  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Livy,  x.  12),  the  battle 
having  raged  all  day  till  darkness  set  in.  The  Etruscana 
deserted  their  camp  in  the  night  Though  considerably 
inland,  Yolaterrs  is  cited  as  having  supplied  tackling  and 
other  gear  for  Scipio's  fleet,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  she  had  been  maritime,  trading  probably  in  the  main 
through  the  port  of  Populonia,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
colonised  by  her.  Fossibly  also  the  island  of  Elba  with 
its  rich  mines  belonged  to  Volaterrse.  Its  territory  was 
extensive.  Inuring  the  civil  wars  it  took  the  side  of  Marius, 
and  after  a  siege  of  two  years  had  to  surrender,  and  only 
for  a  time  escaped  having  to  receive  a  military  colony 
tbroagh  the  exertions  of  Cicera  Beeides  the  walla  there 
remain  still  several  sepulchres  of  great  interest,  in  par 
ticuUr  that  of  the  Csecines  family,  famous  in  Roman 
history,  and  the  ruitia  of  two  dome-shaped  chambers, 
rssembling  in  their  construction  the  so-called  tomb  of 
Agamemnon  at  Mycenae.  Populonia,  called  Pvpluna  on 
its  coins,  furnished  iron  obtained  from  tbe  mines  of 
Elba  for  Scipio's  fleet.  During  the  civil  war  it  was 
destroyed  by  Sulla.  Farts  of  the  walls  of  huge  masoniy 
remain.  Xuuelta  (Roselle)  still  survives  in  its  walls  of 
colossal  masonry,  but  otherwise  is  a  wilderness.  Its 
BbudUa  history  ia  uneventful,  except  for  its  siege  by  the  Romans 
(291  B.a),  when  it  lost  2000  ae  prisoners  and  as  many 
more  slain  (Livy,  x.  37).  It  furnished  corn  and  fir  for  the 
fieet  of  Scipio.  VHutonia  is  given  asone  of  the  twelve  cities, 
but  little  is  known  of  it  from  records,  and  scarcely  anything 
from  remains,  if,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  Mr  Dennis  ia 
right  in  identifying  its  site  on  the  coast  near  Telamone, 
which  he  presumes  would  hare  been  its  port  Pisa;,  on 
the  coast,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tarchon  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Ligurians.  Luna  and  Loea-were  pro- 
bably included  in  its  territory.  Of  Faesidee  the  huge  wbUs 
on  an  impregnable  height  still  remain.  In  Roman  times 
tbe  inhabitants  moved  to  the  lower  ground  of  Florence. 
At  Cosa  and  Saturnia  are  remains  of  massive  walls,  and  at 
the  latter  place  a  pecaliar  form  of  tomb,  which  seems  to 
date  from  a  very  early  and  at  any  rate  a  rade  age. 
Salpenum  and  Aurinia  are  mentioned  also  among  &b 
Etruscan  cities.  Oatsida  of  Etmria  proper,  but  «tUI 
claiming  to  be  Etruscaa  towns,  we  have,  in  Etmria 
Circnmpadana,  Feliini,  afterwards  called  Bononia^  said  to 
have  been  at  Uie  head  of  the  league  formed  by  this  district, 
Mclpum,  Manlm,  Spina,  Ravenna,  ffatrta,  and  Cupra.  In 
Campania  again  were  the  following  cities  which  Etmria 
was  said  to  have  fonnded  or  sent  colonists  to,  but  without 
the  effect  of  making  them  practically  Etruscan  towns : — 
Capua,  ^ola,  Pomptii,  ZTtfrcu/oMitm,  Surrentum,  Marcinoj 
&ilernum. 

These,  then,  are  the  towns  of  Etnum  In  thur  records 
natural  and  iu  their  rains  they  lurvive  as  mounmentB  of  a  life 
"""^'^  spent  in  extraordinary  activity,  and  Ughly  honoured  in 
death.  No  country  has  left  such  wealth  in  its  tombs. 
Nowhere  have  such  battlements  endured  till  now.  Nature 
must  have  largely  aided  the  Etruscans  with  her  fertility, 
where  now  she  is  either  exuberant  to  the  degree  of  being 
a  wilderness  or  pestilential  as  in  the  Maremma.  Evidence 
of  its  natural  products  has  been  seen  in  the  com,  fir  wood, 
ond  iron,  supplied  to  the  Roman  fleet    Its  rivera  and 


lakes  must  have  assisted  agriculture  ("sic  fortis  Etmria 
crevit,"  Virg.,  Gwiy.,  il  533),.ou  which  the  country  appears 
to  have  relied  even  more  than  on  commerce,  since  with 
a  large  sea  coast  it  had  comparatively  few  ports.  Th« 
exceeding  unhealtbineas  of  the  coast  district  anciently  as 
now  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  this  resolt  Tet 
their  commerce  was  such  as  to  place  the  inhabitants  in  a 
position  to  mak'i  treaties  with  that  powerful  nation  of| 
traders  the  Carthaginians,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  mntoal 
agreement  that  the  latter  should  hold  Sardinia^  whOe  the 
Etmscans  retained  Corsica.  To  the  Athenian  expedi- 
tion against  Sicily  in  the  Feloponnesian  war  Etmria  sent 
three  ships,  probably  more  from  enmity  to  Sicily  than 
from  friendship  to  the  Athenians.  Their  snccees  in  pirscy 
was  too  well  known  in  early  timea.  The  greater  part 
of  the  country  is  broken  up  by  chains  and  ridgea  of 
hills.  The  supply  of  timber  was  large,  and  doubtless 
profitable,  as.  were  also  tbe  pastures,  from  which  a  consider- 
abla  trade  in  cattle  rearing  and  wool  spinning  was  derived. 
The  numerous  lakes — Lacus  Ciminias,  Sabatinns,  Yadi- 
monius,  Clusinos,  Throsymenus,  and  Yolsinios  with  its  basalt 
rocks,  aGTordcd  vxtensive  occupation  in  fishing,  as  did  the 
forests  for  hunting.  Wine,  largely  produced,  was  nowhero 
so  fine  as  at  Luna.  Flax  and  Inien  were  grown  at  Falerii 
and  TarquiniL  Besides  iron  and  copper,  there  was  a 
supply  of  silver  and  gold.  The  variegated  marble  of  Luna 
was  greatly  prized.  Yolaterna  yielded^alabaster,  Arretium 
a  clay  psculiarly  adapted  for  pottery,  for  whidi  in  later 
times  it  was  celebrated.  Tufa  or  travertine  could  be' 
obtained  in  icassive  blocks  from  many  places.  There 
were  numerous  warm  and  sulphurous  springs.  The  country 
had  once  been  volcanic  in  many  plac^  the  extinct  cratett 
serving  as  basins  for  lakes.  The  most  fertile  and  most 
highly  cultivated  districts  were  in  the  north  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  and  along  tbe  upper  valleys  of  the  Amo 
and  Tiber,  The  chief  rivera  wwe  the  Clanis,  tlu  Amai 
(Arao),  and  the  Umbro, 

During  the  early  period  the  natural  resources  of  Etmiia 
must  have  been  severely  drained  by  her  wars  with  Roms. 
Afterwards,  when  she  sank  into  dependence,  there  aroia 
private  wealth,  and  the  individual  Etroscan  became put^uw 
<t  obetut,  an  expression  which  is  abundantly  verified  by 
the  portrait  sculptures  on  their  sarcophagi  Their  extra- 
vagance in  diet  was  a  reproach,  and  in  connexion  with 
this  their  habit  of  reclining  at  banquets,  as  constantly  aeea 
in  their  works  of  art,  was  remarked  on  as  similar  to'  that 
of  the  Greeks;  while  the  presence  on  these  occasions  ol 
women  who  joined  in  the  toasts,  contrary  to  the  cnstoma 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Italic  nations,  was  pointed  oat  as 
consistent  with  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans  from  Lydia, 
where  no  less  indulgence  was  said  to  have  bean  aOovad 
to  women,  and  where  also,  aa  in  Etraria,  it  was 
usual  to  trace  descent  from  the  maternal  side.  Etraacon 
danccvs,  who  appear  to  have  attended  privata  as  vail  aa 
public  ceremonies,  were  distinguished  for  the  skill  with 
which,  without  words,  and  only  by  action  and  gestuie,  they 
represented  a  stoiy.  Differrat  from  this  may  have  been 
the  armed  dance,  since  it  recalls  that  of  the  in  Rome^ 
who  accompaniod  their  movements  1^  eopga  U  haroia 
deeds  of  old.  Athletic  contest^  aocli  aa  those  of  tba 
Roman  circus,  together  with  displays  of  ^^adiatimal  fights, 
were  part  of  tbe  amusements,  and  it  seems  almost  certaia 
that  the  latter  form  of  excitement  was  derived  by  Rome 
from  Etmria,  The  flute,  trampet,  and  liiwu  were  the 
favourite  musical  instmmenta.  Thar  literature  cqnsisted 
mainly  of  religious  verses  and  national  songs,  of  whidi, 
however,  nothing  is  known.  To  these  must  he  added 
the  form  of  satyric  songs  which  originated  in  Fescen* 
nium,  a  place  belonging  to  Etrnria.  In  scied(tOKp*<^lly 
in  medicine,  and  in  philosophy  their  Kobwledge '  was 
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highly  npQt«d.  Ai  regardi  tim«,  they  reokoiwd  bj 
lacu  monthi,  and  tppwur  to  hztt  lad  Kone  pnnoipU  of 
intaroaUttoUt  to  «qiuAu9  the  solar  and  tiio  lanar  jaar. 
Tbtt  UpM  of  eaok  jmt  wu  XMotdMl  bj  driTing  a  nail  into 
tha  doorof  the  tam^of  Nortia  at  Tobiniit  fthabit  which 
p—ad  ow  to  Bmm.  The  nonth  wu  dirided  into  weaki 
ei  eight  dayi,  the  eighth  being  eet  apart  for  inaAeting  and 
luHua  aflkin ;  the  daj  began  at  noon.  Next  to  yean  tliey 
«onntad  by  tmeula,  each  ra[maentiog  the  hmgeit  life  of 
the  tinia^  and*  readting  In  aone  eaaas  to  133  yearsp  bat 
wUh  an  aTaiage  apparently  of  abont  100  yean.  The 
Etmaoan  aatioa  waa  to  endure  tan  wwnle.  The  beginning 
of  the  10th  waa  annovneed  in  the  year  44  B.a  The 
ieatiTf^  of  the  Etnucaaa  waa  aooompaniad  by  axcaM  in 
panonal  onamente  and  indieai;  the  toga^ct^  tiuucn  pat 
maia,  the  pwtext^  the  corona  Etnuoa,  and  the  riohiandala 
which  figured  in  Kome  aa  iuignla  of  ofBee^  had  been 
intro^Mied  Iron  Etmria,  where  dio  no  doubt  they  aerred 
to  niark  the  prmeiim  vt  Iticuwumtt  aa  diatinct  nam  the 
Maaa  of  the  people  to  whoae  lot  it  ia  in  the  hif^aat  degree 
inpiobabte  that  aoeh  Inxoiy  aa  haa  bee«  Bpohen  of  «mdd 
hare  fallen.  Their  food  waa  pnlaa,  whl^  may  hare  been 
BweetMT  at  Vobioil  from  being  ground  in  corionaly  contrived 
■iUa  (mclm  weraaiiUt)  of  baaalt  (FUoy,  xxni  18,  39). 
Olientdi^  dereloped  to  the  full  in  Borne,  had  fint  bun 
pnred  piactioable  in  Etniria,  aa  waa  aleo  the  emploTineiit 
<rf  ilaTea.  The  dirimon  of  the  people  into  three  inbut  and 
twelre  eurue  at  Mantua  has  been  taken  as  representing 
the  genend  principle  of  diviaioa,  and  this  would  seem  to 
be  oonfirmedby  thetndition  of  the  three  names  of  Ramnes, 
TUies,  and  Lnceres  baring  been  adopted  for  the  Roman 
inhm  from  Etmria.  To  ue  books  of  discipline,  by  which 
public  and  prirate  afFain  were  regulated,  reference  has 
already  been  made^  There  appean  to  hare  been  also  a 
fourth  aeotitu  of  these  books,  libri  fataUa,  dealing  wiUi 
common  incidents;  The  interpretatioo  of  all  tiiese  books 
and  the  conduct  of  such  ceremonies  as 'they  prescribed 
belonged  ezcIusiTely  to  the  noble  families,  some  of 
whidi  had  hereditaiy  rights  to  the  prieathood.  In  each 
■tate  were  always  ten  boys  of  such  families  undergoing 
inatruotion  for  this  purpose.  Bat  besides  the  regular 
■odeiies  or  colleges  of  Huiupices  to  which  the  Romans 
sent  for  aid  when  perplexed  by  serious  portents,  there 
were  ^perently  othon  who  obtained  a  vicarioas  liTing  by 
ministering  to  the  all-perrading  supeistition  of  the  people. 
Instead  of  an  oracle  common  to  the  whole  nation  as  the 
Oreeka  had  at  Delphi,  each  state  or  ci^  of  Etruria  had  its 
own  complicated  machinery  for  discoTering  the  will  of  the 
goda.  (See  Avoiras.)  Certain  deities  rerealed  their  will 
by  lightning,  othen  otherwise. 

Hie  gods  (<siar)  were  of  two  classes,  the  Dii  Conttntei, 
who  directly  managed  the  affain  of  the  world,  and  certun 
namelees  deitiM  abore  and  controlling  them  in  such  a  way 
u  Fate  ia  above  Zeus  in  the  Iliad.  At  the  head  of 
the  former  was  Jupiter  (called  Tinta  in  Etruscan),  with 
whom  were  associated  Juno  ( Unt)  and  Minerra  (Menrfa), 
focming  a  supremacy  of  three  for  the  protection  of  states, 
M  nay  be  inferred  from  the  legend  of  Tarquinins  having 
adopted  thent  aa  the  three  chief  deities  of  Rome.  Their 
fwietii»%  however,  were  ia  each  case  differant  from  those 
of  tha  corresponding  divinities  of  R<nne  and  Greece, 
Jnpitar  being  at  once  ruler  of  all  in  peac^  god  of  war,  and 
of  fertility  in  the  earth,  while  Juno  similarly  was 
wonhipped  as  "regina"  in  Tdi,  aa  cwrAi^  an  armed 
goddeaa,  at  Falerii,  and  as  assooated  with  Tnlean  at 
Pemsia,  thus  taking  the  place  of  the  Greek  Aphrodite  and 
representing  fertility.  Kinerva,  again,  wu  winged  beeides 
haing  araiKl,  had  the  functtnu  of  Fortona  at  Fate,  and 
from  her  ^mbtd  of  the  serpent  wu  a  deity  of  the  powers 
«f  tha  earth.   The  Etruscan  same  of  Yenna  was  Twxm, 


of  Tukan,  8e&Uan$,  ot  ^tediM.PhupUiiM,  of  Mercnry, 
Ttirvu.  Besides  the  other  Qre»  deities  wlu>  wen  in  tmm 
way  or  another  adopted  into  the  Etruscan  syatem,  such  at 
Apollo,  Helios^  Ares,  Poseidon,  Heracles,  and  the  Dioseui^ 
a  nnmber  of  names  have  been  handed  down,  aome  of  which 
obvirasly  designate  gods  of  Latin  os  SaUne  wigin,  whfla 
othea  may  be  qrnoimna  of  one  and  tha  ume  itibf 
obtainug  in  different  localities.  The  list  inelades  Janus, 
Silvanns,  Inuu^  Ss^umus,  Bummanns,  T^bvis,  Soranni!^ 
Mantua,  Pales,  Nortia,  T-^ronia,  Toltnmna,  Mania,  Eilei- 
thyia,  Horta,  Aneharia,  Fwtuna,  Gerea,  and  othws.  To 
theu  were  atteohed  nnmeions  genii  of  varloua  powen  and 
functions  Aa  nler  of  the  lower  world  wu  the  grim  god 
Uantna  with  hiahammer,  and  hia  aoodatu  Mania,  Ghana, 
and  the  Furin.  Anung  the  Laru  Familiaru  wen 
included  tin  shades  of  deceased  panma  Hm  Penatu 
watched  over  honsehold  plen^  and  imaperi^.  A  goddeu 
of  Fate  who  ocoua  frequent^  <m  the  mouumenta  is  Lasa, 
probaUy  a  feminine  derivative  from  Lar,  ruler,  u  in  Lan 
Pwwuu  From  what  oombinatios  of  early  races,  or  from 
what  promiscuous  habit  of  adopting  foreign  deities,  this 
complicated  system  arose  cannot  new  be  deoded. 

For  theu  gods  temples  were  necessary,  bnt  in  no  case  ArrtoM* 
have  they  survived.  Tet  from  records  it  would  seem  that 
they  differed  from  thoee  of  Greece  in  no  essential  particular 
except  in  the  ground  i^lan,  which,  instead  of  being  much 
greater  u  len^  than  in  breadth,  wu  needy  square,  to  be 
ia  coafwmity  with  tiie  t*mptum  or  artntraiy  division  of 
the  heave^  preecribed  by  the  sacred  books.  Hie  theatres 
have  beefl  mem  fortunate,  u  at  Fiesole^  where  the  massive 
ruins  etill  show  how  in  this  form  of  construction  also  the 
Etrusoana  had  been  indebted  to  the  Qreeka,  Of  ami^ 
theatru  ortirdL  there  are  no  remaina  There  is,  however, 
one  form  of  construction  in  which  they  an  allowed  to 
have  been  first,  that  is  the  arch,  u  seen  among  other 
plaoa  best  of  all  in  the  Cloaea  of  Rome,  the  building 
of  which  tradition  regularly  assigned  to  the  Etiuscans  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings.  How  the  perfeet  arch 
wu  developed  may  be  seen  from  the  apparant  vaulting 
in  the  Regolini-Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetii  and  eluwher^ 
a  syetem  of  nuksoniy  which  the  Etruscans  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  bnilden  of  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon at  MyceuDb  The  earliest  tomfaa  seem  to  be 
thou  in  the  form  of  a  well,  sunk  in  the  ground  and  lined 
with  stones,  containing  a  vaae  with  the  aahes  and  burnt 
remains  of  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  deceased.'  In 
this  early  period  cnmation  appean  to  have  been  the  rule, 
if,  indeed,  it  wu  not  always  more  or  leu  a  favourite  form  of 
Mpulture.  Next  we  have  two  classes  of  tombs.  First  tha 
timuli,  consisting  of  chamben  encircled  b;'  a  massive  wall, 
and  oorered  with  a  monnd  of  earth  corresponding  to  the 
tumulus  Alyattu  in  Lydia  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  u  well  u  to  the  Nuraghe  of  Sardinia  Of  this 
gener^  type  doubtless  wu  the  tomb  of  Poraena  at  Qnaium, 
in  spite  of  the  probably  fantastic  description  of  it  alread^ 
referred  to.  Its  labyrintiiine  chamben  have  bsen  identi" 
fled.  The  tumulu  of  CucumeUa  at  Vala  hu  also  been 
mentioned  Then  we  have  tombs  hewn -in  the  rock, 
sometimea  including  several  duunben  conauted  irith  each 
other,  and  frequenuy  adorned,  like  thou  d  I^yoa,  with 
architecture  fronts  u  of  small  temples.  In  theu  chamben 
ware  placed  the  sarcophagi  and  unta^  tor  the  most  part  richly 
sculptured,  in  general  with  subjects  of  design  adapted 
from  tha  Greeks,  and  having  fiequentily  on  iba  lids  reolin- 
ing  figniu  intmded  either  u  portraits  or  in  soma  other 
way  to  represent  the  deoeosed,  whose  Bama  and  descent 
are  painted  on  the  front  In  many  oasu  tha  walls  of 
thou  chambers  aro  richly  decorated  ^i^liH^FP^I^ 
exclusivdy  but  mostiy  reiwodncQiglieenMiisMennq^^lw 
dead  wen  accompanied  in  their  resting-pUtee  by  nnnMona 
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present!  of  painted  vuai,  •moor,  and  otner  oojecta.  A« 
a  mle  a  menal  district  or  eemeterjr  was  set  apart  for  tbe 
dead,  bnt  liow  far  it  vas  laid  out  to  ts  to  correspond  witk 
tbe  quarters  of  each  town  cannot  now  be  determined. 
For  Uie  construction  of  the  dweUiiig-honaes  and  Tnscau 
architocture  generally  see  Architsctueb,  to),  ii.  p.  414. 
^  [Lakovaoe.— By  Etruscan  is  meant  the  language  which 
was  spoken  by  the  Basena  in  Etmria  more  or  less 
daring  the  last  thousand  years  ac.  until  it  succumbed 
to  the  Latin.  It  was  the  predominant  language  of  Cam- 
pania also  from  600  to  400  b.c.,  at  which  time  it  yielded 
to  the  Oscan.  Soon  after  this,  owing  to  the  incursions  of 
the  Qauls,  it  lost  its  hold  on  what  was  apparently  its 
oldest  home  in  Italy,  the  valley  of  the  Fo,  but  continued 
to  exist  in  a  debased  form  in  the  time  of  Livy  (t.  33) 
among  certain  peoples  of  the  Alps,  in  particular  among 
the  BJuetL  To  the  ancients  Etruscan  sounded  barbarous. 
E^yuns  (i.  30)  declared  it  to  be  related  to  no  other 
langmge.  SttU  there  was  a  time  when  among  the  better 
olaM  ta  Bomans  Etruscan  was  taught,  just  as  afterwards 
iras  Greek  (Livy,  ix.  36).  Its  remains  as  presenred  by 
writers  are  few  and  frequently  misrepresents,  including 
about  60  names  of  places,  28  rivers,  several  islands,  hills, 
woods,  and  lakea  Of  names  of  persons  there  are  7  pra- 
nomina,  and  60  gentile  names  end  cognomina  together,  a  few 
names  of  deities,  heroes,  and  mythical  kings,  7  names  of 
months,  and  about  30  glosses,  mostly  from  Hesychius, 
Serrius,  and  Festns,  aud  in  part  very  doubtful  Altogfither 
tiiere  are  a  little  over  200  words,  and  of  those  many  are 
local  fumfb,  aud  hare  obviously  originated  among  peoples 
of  the  Ligurian,  Umbrian,  and  Latin  races  conquered  by  the 
Etruscans.  The  Etnucan  inscriptions  discovered  on  anti- 
quities op  to  tiie  present  time  will  be  found  in  Fabretti's 
CorpHt  Intcriptionum  Italicarvm,  with  '*  GlosBarinm  Itali- 
onm,"  Turin,  1867;  "Primo  Supplemonto,"  1872,  "Sec 
SnppL,"  1874.  The  total  number  now  reaches  to  about 
0000,  and  increases  yearly  at  the  rate  of  100  to  200. 
Unfortunately  they  include  only  15  bi-linguals  (Lat  and 
EtT.),  aud  these  are  very  short,  containing  almost  nothing 
bnt  names.  Except  the  "  Cippus  of  Perugia"  found  in  1 822, 
which  has  46  lines,  Etruscan  inscriptions  are  all  short, 
there  being  for  instance  only  five  which  have  more  than  20 
words.  Four-fifths  of  them  are  sepulchral,  with  the  mere 
indicatiftt  of  names  or  ralltioDship.  A  few  names  of  towns 
have  been  preserved  on  coins,  as  also  the  numerala  from 
1  to  6,  on  a  pair  of  ivory  dica  Altogether  there  are  about 
200  words  which  appear  not  to  be  names. 

Lepaius  {In$eripl.  Vvihr,  «t  dart  Lnpsl^  1841)  was  the 
first  to  determine  definitely  the  character  of  the  Etmscau 
alphabet  Ita  oompaeion  and  northem  vaiiants  were 
imnted  out  byHonmisen  (UnterilaliM^t  Dialekte,  Leipsic, 
1840),  and  according  to  those  authorities  it  was  derived 
from  a  Qnsoo-Ohaladian  prototype  current  on  the  west 
coast  of  Italy.  In  ita  common  form  it  hu  the  following 
19  letters 

3.  ^,  *,  H,  s.  I,  -4,  m.  n,  t.  M,  q,  z,  t.  v.  4-,  e. 

•t  *,  t>,  0.  i,  1,  m,  n,  p,         r,  n,  x. 

Of  these  0I1  utenuts,  0-th,x~cl^  *  ta  soft,  while  the 
other  letters  have  the  usual  force.  Exceptionally  X 
-A;  occurs  as  an  archaic  form  of  e;  $^,..^-ph,  mostly  in 
foreigu  words,  and  A.  ~     (Umbrian).    The  media  0, 

and  tho  vowel  0,  though  they  often  occur  in  words  handed 
down  by  writers  as  Etruscan,  are  never  found  in  the 
inscriptions.  (For  oOer  peeoliaritjes  see  Fabretti,  "  Osser- 
Tsrioni  Paleografiche,"  Corp.  Inter.  ItaL  Pr.  ^mpL.  v. 
1I45-252.) 

.  The  first  who  attempted  to  expldn  the  Etruscan  insorip* 
Aiona  was  PhiL  Buonarroti  {StpOe,  ti  i}«»^ja  Monum, 


Oper.  Dmptltr.t  Flor.  1726).  He  wu  foDowad  by  Gio% 
Batt.  Passeri  {Paralipomata  m  2%.  J)mptter,  Loeca,  1767), 
who  sought  to  prove  them  to  be  in  an  Italic  langaage^— ia 
-fact}  a  dialect  of  the  Latin.  This  ^nion  hu  maintained 
its  ground  with  many,  and  only  quite  recently  we  find  the 
great  work  of  Corssen  {Dit  Sprache  der  ^ntdxr, 
Leipsie,  1874-5)  devoted  to  the  eUboratton  of  a  strictly 
scienUfic  basis  for  it  On  the  other  hand,  Ottfried  Mailer 
(i)i>£rrHK-rr,BresIao,  1828)  had  observed  certain  distmctly 
foreign  elements  in  the  language^  and  had  .pcnnted  then 
ont  clearly  enough,  without,  however,  venturing  upon  any 
conjecture  as  to  their  source.  His  views,  though  ad<^)ted 
by  Niebuhr,  Mommaen,  and  Aufrecht,  have  not  satisfied 
others  less  slcilled  in  these  inquiries,  who  have  eudeavooied 
to  trace  the  Etruscan  to  a  Celtie,  Germanic,  iSlavie,  Albausn, 
Basque,  Semitic,  and  lastly  a  Turanian  origin  { Isaac 
Tayloi,  Etrutean  Setearchet,  London,  1874),  Tbesi 
attempts  have  all  failed,  and  Miiller's  attitude  of  reserrs 
appears  to  be  decidedly  the  best  under  the  drcumstaacca 
(S^  W.  Deecke,  Cort$m  vnd  dU  Spraeht  der  £tnucrr. 
StnttgartJ875;ffrumsrA<i*orn:Atnijren,  1875-6;  and  tlA 
new  edition  of  O.  Mallei's  i>u  Etruieer,  Stuttgart,  1877.) 

As  a  Bpedmen  of  how  the  Etruscan  language  sonnded 
may  be  givea  the  inscription  from  a  tomb  at  Perugia  known 
as  the  Torre  di  San  Manna    It  is  the  third  •  longest  of 
existing  inscriptions.   The  single  words  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  two  dots  aud  the  lines  by  a  vertical  stroke. 
The  last  part,  which  is  in  brackets,  cannot  be  read  with 
certainty: — cehen:  suM:  hin&^iu:  &ues':  uans':  etve: 
^ure:hmtnes'cle:  caresri :  aules':  lar^ial:  preendnna^:  I 
lar&ialisvie  :  cestnal :  clenaras'i :  e% :  fanu :  laute  :  preeoa  : 
ipa :  murzua;  cerumm:  ein  |  hecxri  :  tunnr :  cIutiTa :  lelur 
[vs :  cetiver :  apas].   The  aimple  vowels  are  a,  «. 
Length  is  rarely  indicated  except  in  some  doubtful  casts 
by  means  of  repeating  the  vowel    Modification  of  the 
vowels,  such  as  occurs  in  various  forms  in  the  Indo-Oennsni^ 
Germanic,  Semitic,  and  Turanian  languages,  ia  foragn  to 
the  Etruscan.    It  has  no  prefixes,  and  the  accent  ai^Msn 
to  have  been  always  on  the  first  syllable^  and  in  ceose-  I 
quence'  of  this  arose  the  habit  of  alliding  vowels  in  tht  | 
middle  of  words  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  about 
frequently  very  disagreeable  combinations  of  ocmsMianta 
An  extreme  case  is  that  of  Elxsntre—'AX^jar^oc.  Some- 
times it  may  be  due  to  a  method  of  writing,  though  then 
is  no  evidence  whatever  of  vowels  being  inherent  in  con- 
sonants.   The  diphthongs  are     ov,     to,  te,  tW,  «^  an4 
aia,  ate,  no,  etV,  tno,  and  again  ae,  ea,  ev,  va,  «f,  whicfc 
latter  appear  not  to  be  original  forma.   The  consonsnts 
are  p,  ^  (almost  (mly  in  foreign  words);  c,  (t),  xiU^iK 
r;  fft,  u ;  t  (1'},  x  ;  v,/,  A  The  aa]aration  of  tlu  tmraesis  vei; 
frequent,  sometimes  also  of  the  media  in  foteign  wocdih  ia  I 
which  cases  /  and  A  take  tite  ^ace  of  ^  A  of      It  is  I 
doubtfnlwhether/  and  A  interchangs  with  <9 ;  A  is  aometines 
allided.   The  hard  /  is  ONnmen  to  the  Etnucan  and  tbe  , 
Italian  lan^ges,  as  is  also  its  interchange  with  K  Asnhil- 
ation  {(.g. ,  m  ^e  name  pethut,  which  also  ocean  as  fittmi, 
petnei,  peaei)  is  cmnmon.  Nasal  letters  often  fall  out  before 
mutes,  and  »  when  prece^g  a  labial  becomes  m  frequently, 
t.g,,  lan^t  lam^  ;  mover  dbanges  to  r,  and  the  intwchaage 
of  /  and  r  ia  doubtful.   With  regard  to  the  snffixa 
indicating  masGnline  nouns,  whidi  have  been  wrong); 
used  as  en  argument  for  the  IteGe  character  <tf  tht 
Etruscan,  the  most  numerous  seriea  ends  in  o ;  the  next  ti 
that  in  «;  endings  in  t  and  «  are  comparatively  rare,  in  w 
and  iu  lesa  so,  while  ta  occurs  only  exceptionally.    Coa-  I 
sonantendings  are  few.   There  is  nosuffix  in  ^  ^  ^  t^/,  A 
The  greater  part  of  the  feminine  words,  also  chiefly  name* 
of  persons,  are  derived  from  the  masculine  by  the  eoffix  ta; 
Dot  seldom  ni'a,  ia,  0a  oasstgbfUiLlKl  diminntives  sa  and 
la.   Besides  these,  however,  are  a  numlictf  1^  feminini 
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vords  without  correBpoiidiDg  mascoliaes.  Ab  jet  there  is 
no  trace  of  a  aeoter.  Positive  traces  of  declension  are  few. 
In  the  older  inscriptioDa  the  oom.  sio.  in  maacolines  ends 
in  a  (a'),  which  afterwards  is  dropped.  The  gen.  sing,  in 
maaooliue  words  Hiding  in  vowels,  <iiid  io  wonb  end- 
ing in  consonants,  is  formed  by  so,  occasionally  esa-^a~ 
ta,  and  shortened  to  a, The  connecting  vowels  i  and  u 
are  used  after  I  and  r,  e.g.,  vele,  gen.  sing,  vtluaia).  But 
in  maacnlines  ending  in  consonants,  and  feminines  ending  in 
rowels,  the  gen.  sing,  takes  I,  originally  perhaps  fa,  or  with 
connecting  rowel  at.  Bat  this  system  in  the  formation  of 
the  genitive  seems  to  have  been  intermpted  at  an  early  period 
by-the  more  general  use  of  the  ending  aa.  A  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  the  Etruscan  is  the  apparently  capricious 
doubling  and  trebling  of  the  genitive  sufBx,  e.g.^  »la  (o'la), 
and  siifa  (dia'a)  in  mascnlines ;  lisa  [lua,  li^ a,  altaa  (alia'a), 
<di^,  contacted  to  alaa.  Is,  Is',  al»,  a//]  and  lisala  Qista, 
alutUa,  alitla,  perhaps  fu-W»)in  masculine  andfeminine.  The 
dat,  amg.  is  formed  by  the  suJSz  n  (/t)  attached  to  the  nooL, 
«.g^  clan  (son),  dat.  denai  (with  modification  of  the  rowel). 
An  accusative  singular  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  phrase 
oraa  MTM-arerte  ignem,  as  handed  down  by  Festus,  in 
which  caw  it  would  be  similar  to  the  nominative  as  in 
pfairal  words.  Few  other  cases  in  the  singular  have  been 
traced.  Possibly  <war  is  an  instance  of  the  nom.pL;  it  would 
cORMpwd  to  the  ooioeetural  aco.  pL  of  dmsr  frcnn  ebui*- 
wn,  Irom  which  the  dab  pL  is  dmarat'i. 

Am  to  oonjngation  only  one  form  is  certain,  {.«.,  the  pert 
3dn|^  in  di(M),  u  in  tune  {turuee,  f uri«) - dedit ;  lupucs 
« BirartaQS  or  mortim eet ;  svofcs » obiit  (mortem) ;  amee^ 
fnik;  onsaihabnit;  «'fa;^«««>magistratum  geB8it(l).  As 
to  lupueSf  howerer,  wd  iUajMue»,  were  is  some  donbL  No 
augment  (vndnplieiitiiHi  ia  Known.  *It  is  poaaihle  that  the 
jmm  am  mw  contains  an  impexatir* ;  nt  appears 
tirdj  to  nuaD  "I  am."  The  nomenlB  may  be  given 
aafdknn^-^  (9im)-1;  ct-S;  mav-S;  so/  (mo/,  etl) 
htU  (AtdA)«6;  »eaiA-f;  eegp~8  (10-2). 
Hie  tens  are  formed  by  alMa)t,  bat  irregobrly,  €.g,, 
tealM  {ceteht}m20 i  mupaiat  [mMlehl)^ZO.  In  mixed 
nniBlwia  the  tmits  [weceded  Uw  tena.  Pecnliar  forms  are 
eleguatkrm,peMblj - 3  and  40,  and Oumri muvakhl,  pro- 
bMj  1  ana  30 ;  •  added  to  nnmeralB  may  indicate  tiie 
ganitiTeu  When  s  ia  added  it  seems  to  indicate  repetition, 
cjT.,  at*  -  4  times;  Pronouns  and  adveiliB  appear  to  be  re- 
preeonted  1^  the  forms  eco,  eehen,  ta^  tth,  and  a  few  othera 
Un  is  perhaps  a  preposition.  The  present  writer  believes 
he  has  discovered  with  certainty  two  enclitic  coQjnnctions, 
e  (originally  perhaps  ee)  and  m  (with  vowel)  WR,  entf  both 
equal  to  **  and,"  &g.,  puiae  and  puiam  —  **-snd  wife." 

Th«  following  is  &  list  of  the  wordi  which  have  beeD  nude  oat 
from  the  iiucnptioai  with  tolcrnhia  oerUintyr-'-nft/t't*  trutnvt^ 

aonth;  HuttrMfhiutmnA;  ^ia— wife;  elan-son;  we  {tsA,  iftc, 
('«cft}»daii£hter;  Miini— grsndson;  lau^ni-freedman;  lautotla- 
fTMdwimuui;  «<«m— iUtb;  tffeFOui— femalb  Bkra;  (uma-iwan; 
a«Ca— dog;  irawtni— ptother;  miti  (*uM^  /utih')  -  tomb;  nOhiiM  - 
npalehnl  oUect;  fufna— asnonhaeiu;  net^—gam;  noivr-niche 
(of  tomb);  «ua  (ItaLO^Hpiil'iiii^  ehunber;  (w^or— torn  batons 
(plonll);  OMW— ooffin ;  muivcmniee  (mubniittf,  Ac)— sepnlchnl; 
MaAia—ibsde,  ihsde  of  the  dead;/ar/AaKa  (AarlAna)— moaament; 
jCpTCf  {•nO-iman;  MN/m'I-dedicftted  object;  oIjxmMWOrlc  of 
art;  MfM ltiliut)-<mp;  afA(u)mj0-lampa;  NMjitu- earthen* 
wan  vue)  nfp«— vase;  Ahm*— fountain;  maJcii— died;  Uim  {lint) 
—lived;  fiit^it)M—ffaTe;  amet-waa;  am-had;  nJacAnucf-magia- 
tnttam  g—tt;  igacW*oi-magiatratne;  mi-I  aiD,  To  these  maj 
1m  added,  bealdaa  ttu  nnnunia  and  perticlee  jnst  cited,  the  follow- 
lac&amei  of  deities : — Tinia  {riM)-Zeu;  Uni—Hm;  SMlant 
— HepluBStaa ;  IHtrmMfoHennea;  A^unu* — ^aeohna ;  Tura»*> 
AjdirDdite;  Laran  {LatanTf-Anm;  Ziala-Selene;  TA«Mn-Eoe; 
DM  (ItaUsnD-Helios;  Jfmrva  (Italiann-Hinerva;  ifarit- 
Mweans}  foss-a  sabordiBste  goddeie;  sad  many  othfc  d^ies 
Mt  yet  aeeuataly  identified.  From  ancient  writers  we  know  also 
JfMlM-Hades^  I/mat  at  JKtfuM-the  IStnucan  UlysMs,  and  oer- 
Uia  names  of  montha: —  Ftl{e)iianv» — March ;  A  mpiles—lHtj ;  Atim 
Wooo;  Tnwww-Jnlyi  A-mitw-Aogaat :  CMttu- September; 


Xofftr  [XHitftT  in  Corssen)- October.  Lastly,  we  have  the  gloises; 
aaar,  oMar-dem;  oiwi-ff«(;  /o/an*»  (or /ara»«i«mf)-ccelmnj 
avkiloi—Ttit;  on^-Bop^ot;  anmoi^wi9%Mt;  ttomnoi-TnrAf  ; 
aniar—hrrit ;  araiMi»(<pa(;  {r(i)Ni>— y^pavoi;  capv»-falcoj«i|H«S 
— csi  pollicea  pedum  cnrviBoat;  huma^ K&ySupot ;  ataiion— 
liylpiu  (wine);  arsf  vstm— tverte  ignem;  agaUlora—wa^a;  Zucunur 
-prince]>B;<InMa-iMc4;  2«iWa-caniirez;  Aufer-mimoa;  ludi\t9 
— aaltator;  M6iif»MtiDieen;  MpM—hellno;  gapat^ixpft*',  vriffes— 
light-armed;  iaS«u«— strap  of  sword ;  ctusu » metal  nelmet;  man- 
(MM— additamentum  ponderis;  Ziius-middle  of  month;  a^ru*» 
ending  of  word  for  the  day  after  »  festival.  Thia  list  could  be 
easily  increased  by  conjectures.  (W.  DE.)] 

Abt.— It  appears  from  a  statement  of  Tarro,  quoted  by  Art 
Ceasorinos  U}eIH«Natali,i^\\.  6  fol.),  that  Etruscan  history 
was  divided  into  ten  periods  or  sacula,  and  it  is  known 
otherwise  that  the  tenUi  of  these  periods  began  in  the  year. 
44  B.O.  The  first  four  seecnla  are  ^ven  as  lasting  each. 
100  years,  the  fifth  123,  the  sixth  119,  the  seventh  119, 
and  allowing  for  the  eighth  and  ninth  each  an  average  of 
120  years,  we  obtaiu  the  year  1044  b.o,  as  the  beginning 
of  Etruscan  chronology,  a  date  which  curiously  corresponds 
with  that  usually  assigned  to  those  great  movements  of 
races  in  Greece  with  which  the  Etruscan  traditions  were 
associated  The  really  important  point,  however,  iu  these 
figures,  as  Helbig  {Annali  (UIV  Intt.  jlrch.  1876,  p.  230) 
has  lately  shown,  ia  the  circumstance  that  the  firet  four 
periods  are  given  in  round  numbers,  and  thus  justify  tha 
inference  tba^'  the  keeping  of  regular  records  had  not  begun 
till  the  fifth  period,  commencing  644  B.a,  a  date  which  at 
the  moat  would  not  hb  more  than  «  eentnzy  after  the  fint 
introdactioD  of  the  Greek  alj^bet  into  Italy  by  means  of 
the  Grade  ctdoniata.  Apparently  the  oldest  ^phabat  as 
yet  discorared  on  Etnuean  ramaini  is  tlut  known  as  tha 
Chalddian-Greek.  It  occnra  on  a  taie  fnnn  the  Regolini- 
Oalasd  tomb  at  Caare,  and  in  all  probability  it  had  not 
reached  tha  Etmacanabefonthaandfrf  tJie  8th  cwtniy  &a 
No  doubt  arerything  teoda  in  tiiiB  eariy  period  to  connect 
tha  EtruBcana,  not  with  the  Greeks,  but  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  tiio  people  of  Italy  and  Sicily  opposing  the 
then  active  Greek  cohmiaation,  which  most  have  aeiionsly 
threatened  thur  tradai  In  537  B.a  th^  united  with  the 
Carthagiliuuia,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  drive  out  tha 
niocttans  ftfm  Corsica.  8odi  was  the  infloence  of  Car^ 
thage  in  fiOd  B,a  that  even  the  Bomans  accepted  a  com" 
merdal  treaty  with  her ;  and  among  the  ascertained  datea 
of  objects  from  Etmria  may  be  mentioned  673-627  B.O. 
as  that  to  which  certain  porcelain  vases  with  hieroglyphic! 
from  Ynlci  and  Csere  are  definitely  assigned, — wtiidi  vaaea 
again  point-  to  commerce  with  a  people  wh'o  understood 
and  could  imitate  hieroglyphics.  We  have  thus  io  the 
7th  and  6th  centuries  B.a  a  picture  of  activity  and*  fre- 
quent contact  among  the  trading  and  advanced  peoples 
of  the  Mediterranean  which,  though  it  implies  a  degrea 
of  national  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans  towards 
the  Greeks,  need  not  exclude  the  intercourse  of  teaders, 
nor  a  readiness  to  profit  by  the  industrial  and  artistic 
skill  of  the  Greeka  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
to  account  for  the  legend  which  statea  that  in  tKe  time 
of  Cypcelus,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth  660  Bta  (Pliny,  xxxv., 
12, 43),  Demaratus,  accompanied  by  certun  artiats,  Eudieir, 
Diopus,  and  Engrammus,  settled  in  Etruria,  and  gave  tha 
fint  impulse  to  plastic  art  in  Italy.  These  names  sound 
legendaiy,  but  it  may  be  taken  that  they  would  not 
have  been  invented  unless  to  account  for  a  fact  which' 
in  this  case  is  the  very  marked  resemblance  between  the 
early  art  of  Ettoria  and  of  Greece,  a  resemblance  which 
could  not  have  been  accidental,  or  at  any  rate  need  not  bo 
supposed  to  have  been  so  when  the  means  of  communication 
were  so  plentifnL  We  know,  for  instance,  that  tiie  Etruscan 
silver  coinsge  was  struck  on  Use  Attic  system  as  arranged 
by  Solon  about  690  B.C.,  haviog  similar  designs  {0.g.,  tiia 
face  of  tiie  Gorgon),  tha  aame  weight,  the  same  noq^naJi 
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with  tbe  stater  u  its  unit  and  the  drachme  as  its  half,  and 
vith  appareotl;  the  same  eign  of  the  half  aa  that  ossd  at 
Athens  for  the  hemtobol  {Hommsen,  Rbmitcha  Mutuuesen, 
p.  218).  Taecan  architecture,  eBsentiallj  GrMk,  approaches 
lAost  closely  to  the  early  Ionic-Attic  styla  The  general 
impreuiou,  however,  has  been  that  it  was  through  Corinth 
Hthn  than  through  Athens  that  Etruria  came  into  contact 
yith  Greek  art,  and  this  not  so  much  because  of  the 
legend  just  quoted  as  because  both  Corinth  and  Etruria 
'eigojred  the  same  high  reputation  ia  antiquitj  for 
nnrivaUed  skill  of  working  in  terra-cotta  and  in  bronio. 
But  donbtless  there  vera  many  different  sources  of  contact 
i  As  regards  skill  in  the  execution  of  artUtio  desi^n^  IG 
would  seem  as  if  all  that  the  Etruscans  ever  attained  in  this 
direction  bod  been  learnt  from  the  QreekSf  and,  it  will  be 
fair  to  suppose,  from  Oreeks  resident  among  them.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  subjects  of  these  designs,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  early  and  late  works 
in  this  respect^  tiist,  while  in  the  latter  the  subjects  as  well 
as  the  style  are  almost  always  Qreek,  in  the  former  there 
are  certain  obTiousIy  Oriental  features.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise,  since  at  least 
from  the  4th  century  B,a  onwards  the  Greeks  ruled  supreme 
in  matters  of  art,  whereas  in  the  early  period  of  the  7th  and 
6th  centuries,  their  artistic  productions,  though  then  also 
doubUess  by  far  the  best  attainable,  had  yet  to  compete 
against  those  of  the  Fhceniciana  or  their  kinsmen  Uis 
(^rthaginians,  who  in  fact  bad  been  longer  in  the  market 
The  characteristic  of  Phoenician  ert  was  its  mixture  and 
blending  of  the  two  dementi  of  design,  originally  pectiliar 
to  Assyria  end  Egypt,  upon  which  waa  afterwards  engrafted, 
when  the  Greek  etyle  had  developed  itself,  a  distinctly 
Greek  element.  That  Fhceniciaaproducliions  of  the  earlier 
class  were  imported  into  Etruria  is  seen  for  example  in  the 
silver  vasei  from  the  ReguUni-Galassi  tomb  at  Csero  (Ifus. 
\Etruseo  VaUcano,  i,  pi  63-66),  which,  always  Buapectod 
to  have  been  Phoenician,  were  proved  to  be  ouch  from  their 
identity  of  style  with  another  ailver  va^e  found  at  Frxncsto 
in  1875,  and  bearing  a  Fhceaician  inacriptioa  {Mti>nvmenti 
dell'  Itui.  Arch.  Bam.,  r.,  pi.  32^  fig.  1).  This  again  ia 
artistically  identical  with  the  silver  paters  ffom  Cyprus, 
descriptions  of  which  are  collected  by  PIcIbig  in  the  Annali 
deW  Inst.  Arch.,  1876,  p.  199-204.  Further  evidence  of 
Phcenician  importations  ia  to  be  found  in  the  porcelain 
vases  with  hieroglyphics  already  mentioned,  in  the  ostrich 
eggs  ornamented  with  designs  from  a  tomb  at  Vulci,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  richly  engraved 
fihell  of  the  species  Tridacna  squamosa  peculiar  to  the  Red 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  also  uow  in  the  British  Sluseum. 
At  the  same  time,  evea  if  this  importation  of  works  of  art 
had  been  on  a  much  greater  scale  than  there  is  aa  yet 
reason  to  suppose  it  to  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
artistic  influence  derivable  in  this  way  must  have  been 
small  compared  with  that  which  would  naturally  have  been 
exercised  on  the  Etruscans  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  Italy, 
and  still  more  by  the  Greek  artists  who  had  made  Etruria 
their  home,  aa  may  be  inferred  from  the  legend  already 
quoted.  (See  Mommaen,  History  of  Rome,  Eng.  Traml.,  i., 
p.  248,  who  says,  "  The  Italians  may  have  bought  from  the 
Phfflnicians ;  they  learned  only  from  the  Greeks and  again, 
p.  247,  "  Italian  art  developed  itself  not  under  Phcenician 
but  exclusively  under  Hellenic  influence.")  Besides,  the 
Oriental  features  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  early 
Etruscan  art  were  in  point  of  fact  common  in  a  high  degree 
to  early  Greek  art  also,  and  it  may  have  been  through  this 
channel  that  they'  found  their  way,  rather  than  by  direct 
contact  with  the  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians.  In  dealing 
^witlt  the  artistic  remains  of  the  Etruscans,  it  will  be  more 
conTenient  to  take  them  in  classes,  accordbg  to  their 
^naterial  or  the  purpose  th«y  seived,  than  in  groups  of  a 


historical  s5qacnc&  Strictly  speaking  there  appears  lb  be 
no  historical  development  in  them.  There  are  archaic 
works,  there  are  very  late  works,  and  there  are  works  of  s 
middle  stagey  but  then  is  no  growth  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  process  of  change  consists  of  a  leap  to  the  next  new 
phase  of  art  developed  by  the  Greeks,  who,  go  to  speak,  set 
the  fashion.  It  happens  also  that  certain  classes  of  objeeb 
went  out  o^usc  or  came  into  use  with  particular  periods  <rf 
art>  and  wiUi  the  aid  of  this  circumstance  it  will  be  powUs 
to  observe  aomething  approaching  a  historical  order.  We 
begin  with  the  scanoa. 

jSeara&i;<— Tluee  are  genu  coniistiiig  usually  of  camdiii  uut 
or  haiuled  ^[ate,  cut  in  the  fozia  «  Iwetlea  (acacahu), 
and  ha^ng  a  flat  face  on  which  a  ^eugn  is  engrmvad  u 
tntaglia  They  are  pierced  tniuTersely,aiidwen  attaditd 
iwivela  to  rings  either  to  be  won  on  the  fiagN  or 
to  be  hung  on  a  ebsin  round  the  neck.  1^  form  of  the 
acazah  Bnggests  an  origin  in  Egypt,  wherc^  in  &d)  they 
luva  been  found  in  great  nnmbws,  Bot  ezcepttiig  As 
form  there  ia  singularly  little  in  eonunon  between  fts 
scaraha  of  Etruria  and  of  Egypt  This  is  &i»  nan 
remarkable  nuce  the  Qarthaginians,  from  whom — n  fron 
the  Phoenieiane— it  is  natunlly  euppoeed  the  Etrascua 
had  obtained  the  nation  of  th^  form  <ii  ornament^  have 
left  in  Sardinia  (at  Thorros,  Sulds,  and  Csg^iari)  con- 
-aidenble  numbers  of  scarabs,  the  designs  of  whidi  are 
for  the  most  part,  though  not  purely  Egyptian,  yet  obvioaaly 
derived  from  tiutt  aonroo.  These  Sardinian  searshs  an 
cut  in  green  jasper,  the  favourite  material  in  Egypt^  or 
occasionally  in  porcelain  or  glass,  materials  equally  utilised 
in  that  country.  Then  also  there  is  the  fact  that  as  yet 
only  one  or  two  scanbs  have  been  found  in  Greece,  and 
indeed  very  fsw  engraved  gems  of  any  shape  showing  > 
fairly  developed  art  comparable  with  that  of  the  Etnucan 
scarabs,  so  that  from  both  sides  it  would  eeem  as  if  the 
Etruscans  must  have  been  dependent  for  models  in  thii 
branch  of  their  art  on-  the  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginiana 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  law  of  Solon's  (Diog.  lAsrt, 
i.  57)  forbidding  gem-engravers  to  keep  casts  or  seals  d 
rings  engraved  by  them,  and  from  this  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  in  his  time  the  art  was  practised  with  the  success 
then  attending  the  other  arts.  This  being  admitted,  ths 
result  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  scarabs  becomes 
clear.  The  designs,  with  few  exceptions,  are  purely  Greek, 
and  as  a  rule  they  indicate  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  b.c. 
as  the  period  of  their  origin;  that  is  to  say,  the  vort 
manship  on  them  corresponds  to  the  Greek  workmanship 
of  that  period.  So  also  the  subjects  represented.  If,  for 
instance,  wo  take  either  the  remains  of  Greek  art  or  tht 
existing  descriptions  of  works  executed  at  this  time  but 
now  lost,  e.ff.,  the  chest  of  Cypselus  (Pausanias,  v.  17),  the 
throne  of  Apollo  at  Amyclaa  (Pausanias,  iii  18),  and  the 
paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi  (Pausanias,  x.  25-31), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  delight  of  exists  was  then  in 
rendering  the  exploits  of  heroes,  and  that  figures  of  deities 
occur  in  comparison  vary  rarely.  Nor  is  this  remarkably 
since  it  waa  in  this  period  that  the  Greeks  carried  the 
worship  of  their  heroic  but  legendary  ancestors  to  its 
highest  point.  The  same  result  will  be  found  ^  the 
Etruscan  scarabs,  if  we  take  aa  fairly  rapreaentative  the 
collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Out  of  197  specimen^ 
excluding  those  which  are  of  too  rude  workmanship  to  be 
of  interest  in  the  question,  167  have  subjects  draws 
entirely  from  Greek  legends  of  heroes ;  of  the  remainder 
10  represent  Greek  divinities,  18  such  fabulous  beings  tf 
centaurs,  gorgons,  satyrs,  sirens,  and  harpies,  all  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  heroic  legends  of  Greece.  Onl; 
two  give  native  Etruscan  deities  or  personifications.  (Ssi 
Contemporary  Rem'ftt,  1875,  p.  7»9.)  A^ntirely  rimilor 
state  of  things  will  be  founil  by  reference  to  the  lists  of 
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Mmt»  pnbUshed  in  tiie  "Impronte  Oemmarie"  {Bvlla 
i  Intt.  Arch.  Bom.,  1831,  p.  lOfi;  1834,  p.  116;  1839, 
p.  79).  Of  tha  Greek  diTinitieB 
in  tlie  Huaeum  collecUoD,  two 
represented  by  heada  of 
Athene  obriously  copied  from  to 
early  coin  of  CorinUi,  while  the 
two  head!  of  the  gorgon  in  the 
Uat  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
4  Hries  of  ailver  coins  till  re-Fio.!.— PUloototMwonndsd 
cently  ascribed  to  A4;hens,  bnt  In  tlw  foot :  «m  *  •omfc  In 
now  by  some  high  anthorities  J^iff"'?-  AtmaXi, 
ascribed  to  Attica.     Nor  are  pL  H,  iig.  5. 

these  the  only  instances  in  which  Greek  coins  have  been 
wed  as  models  to  imitate.  Still,  notwithstanding  thii^ 
coupled  also  with  the  fat>t  that  the  processes  of  die* 
■inking  and  gem-eBgranng  wei«  almost  identical  it  is 
dear  in  many  eases  that  Etmscana  had  not  confined 
thMDselTeR  to  models  from  this  clasa  of  objects,  bnt  had 
•UU  anonffh  to  adapt  designs  fnna  other  sonrcss,  and 
isperiallj  bom  statnea  oe  flgBiea  icnlptnnd  in  the  round 
ti  men  RoitaUe  than  nliefa,  at  least  whera  the  gem 
iraa  tnuulneent,  and  conld  be  held  up  to  the  light  to  be 
lotted  at  as  was  frequently  the  ease.  'A  eertdn  nnmber 
of  the  deeigna  are  deady  treated  aa  relief  bat  tiie 
m^ority  exhibit  %  minnteaeaa  of  anattnnical  detail  and 
•ttitndea  mora  wpnpriate  to  senlpton  in  the  round, 
aot  neoeiBarily,  howarer,  always  to  statues  strictly  so- 
esDed,  anee  in  many  casea  the  attitude  is  snch  that  the 
^nre  could  not  bare  stood  nnlsss  in  one  or  other  of  the 
Tarions  positions  aasigned  to  figures  in  the  pediments  of 
temples,  as  for  instance  among  the  seulptures  from  ^gina 
in  Munich,  where  the  same  minuteness  and  exactness  of 
anatomy  will  be  seen  in  the  perfection  to  which  it  had 
attained  in  Oreoce  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century  b.c: 
That  the  Tuscan  temples  were  dso  decorated  with  icnlp- 
tons  in  the  pedimenta  is  known,  not,  howerer,  the  extsLt 
to  which  the  designs  may  lave  been  derived  from  the 
Greeks,  though  from  the  analogy  of  the  rest  of  Etruscan  art 
the  probability  is  that  they  were  pretty  closely  copied;  and 
when  Fliny  (xxxr.  101),  on  tiie  authority  of  Varro,  speaks 
of  the  scnlptnres  in  all  the  temples  of  Borne  prerions  to 
499  B.a  being  ''Tuscan,"  it  is  fur  to  suppose  that  his 
Tuatmiea  tigna  would  correspond  both  in  style  and  in 
■abject  to  early  Oreek  art  of  the  period  prenons  to  this 
date.  Tliat  view  of  the  case  would  expb^  why  so  many 
ol  die  scaraba  come  to  have  subjects  best  suited  to  the 
decoration  of  temple  pediments,  and  to  indicate  further  at 
yhaX  period  this  particnlar  process  of  studying  from  Oreek 
models  took  place ;  it  may  be  added  that  the  oldest  statoe 
of  a  deity  in  Borne, — that  of  Diana  in  the  temple  on  the 
ATentine,  dedicated,  according  to  tradition,  between  077  and 
534  B,o. — represented  tbe  ^pe  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis 
familiar  in  early  Oreek  and  Etruscan  art  On  the  scarabs, 
^dn^ed  figures  are  in  a  great  minority,  the  preference  being, 
M  in  early  Greek  ■colptura^  for  the  nndc^  with  a  great  display 
'llfpbynnl8tmetnr&  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the 
luniea  of  the  pewonagB>  repreeented  are  inscribed  on  the 
'sems  in  GtroMNin  diaraetei^  a  habit  vhieh  prerailed  also 
{b  early  Greek  art.  Borne  few  scaraba  haTe  a  figure  en- 
gmved  in  relief  on  Ae  badt  With  cmnparatinly  rare 
•atosptini^  the  intaglio  is  mrrounded  with  a  cable  bordttr, 
ud  «lien  genu  are  'fonnd  with  thia  border  bnt  without 
tieiiig  seardM,  it  {■  nmul  to  describe  them  as  aearaba  which 
ImTt  been  cut  down  in  more  recent  tames  for  the  eake  of 
the  stone,  not  always  correctly  so,  since  this  border  appears 
.to  hsTe  been  oeeaaondly  adopted  by  Soman'  gem-engrarers 
jbf  lUer  time*.  It  is  not  impossible  dso  that  a  number  of 
[llu  •ooraba  now  existing,  aa  to  which  genei^y  tiun  is 
I  n  no  information  eoncexning  their  M^vmoM^  iMf 
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have  been  made  in  Borne  about  the  time  of  Augustea,  when, 
a  taste  prevailed  for  the  revird  of  archaic  art  Otherwise 
the  production  of  scarabs,  to  judge  from  their  style,  must 
haTe  ceased  before  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.a 
When  it  began  is  a  question  which  depends  on  whea 
Oreek  sculpture  attained  mastery  in  rendering  the  human 
form  (probably  from  the  8th  to  the  6th  centuriea  ^0.}, 
since  it'  is  at  this  stage  of  the  art  that  the  scarabs,  so  to 
speak,  strike  into  it  ,  They  have  none  of  those  gtotesquelj 
couceiTed  animds  executed  on  steatite  or  other  soft  stonea 
which  abound  on  tbe  earliest  Qreek  gems.  From  tha 
generd  considerations  already  steted,  and  from  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  Etruscan  period  of  imitation  would  not  b» 
before  the  last  stage  of  ardiaic  art  in  Greece^  the  6tb  ' 
centuy  B.a  will  be  n  ressonaUe  ieminnu  o  stxt  for  its 
starL 

C^M— Conddeted  as  works  of  art,  tbe  ooins  wtj  be  (jot; 
dassed  next  to  the  scarab^  from  the  similariW  (rf  the  IffO* 
cessee  by  which  they  an  made,  and  thalimited  field  whiA 
they  present  for  design.  It  has  been  already  said  ti^  the 
silver  coinage  of  Etnui*  was  struck  on  the  Attio  standard 
as  introdueed  by  Bolon  in  the  beginning  of  the  Cth  centm^ 
B,a  Thegold  coinage  isacoording  to  tiie  Miletus  standard 
whidi  appears  to  hare  been  the  oldest  goM  standard  iq 
Enn^ieen  Greece,  indnding  Athens,  whniea  donbtlesi  It 
waa  obtdned  by  Etnuta  along  iridi  the  direr  standard 
(Mommsen,  iSSm,  JKntwrnn,  p.  26).  The  majority  of  thq 
silver  and  gold,  as  well  as  ^  light  copper  coins  belonging 
to  the  same  ^stem,  an  stamped  only  on  one  dde,  ia 
accordance  wiUi  the  early  custom,  the  ^es  being  eessD* 
tially  Greek,  among  them  the  head  of  the  goi^on  (fig.  3) 
similar  to  that  referred  toon  the  scatabi^ 
and  the  cnttie-fish  such  as  appears  on 
Oreek  coins,  and  very  frequently  on  the 
early  pottery  from  Idysns  m  Bhodes,  and 
the  omamente  from  Myceue  and  Spatft 
in  Attics.  Whatever  may  be  the  date 
ultimately  assigned  to  the  antiquities  just 
mentioned,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  Era.  9,^Oo1b  nt 
that  the  Etruscan  coins  in  qnestion  do  not  Popnloiis,  Bril,' 
go  back  to  an  earlier  time  than  that  of 
Solon  (about  690  ■  B.a),  and  may  be  half  a  century  Uter; 
Or  even  much  mora  in  some  instances.  Othen  witl^ 
different  ^pes  ara  distinctly  late. 

Slaek  Wart. — Connected  in  a  measnn  with  the  en- 
graved gems  is  a  series  of  black  terrsrcotte  vases,  many  of 
which  ara  ornamented  with  bands  of  figures  in  low  relief  bimM 
pressed  out  in  the  clay  when  it  is  soft  by  means  of  ap 
engraved  cylinder  rolled  ronnd  the  vase  in  such  a  way  that 
the  same  design  iS  constantly  being  repeated  each  time 
Uie  cylinder  completes  a  nvolation.  Frequently  the' 
designs  are  puraly  Orientol,  dther  Egyptian  or  Assynon,  as 
if  made  directly  from  imported  cylinders.  In '  other  cases 
they  consist  of  rows  of  animals,  the  lion,  deer,  sphinx,  and 
panther,  followed  by  a  winged  human  figure  moving  at 
speed,  and  perhaps  npresenting  such  a  bung  as  tiie  go^n^' 
dtogether  presenting  precisely  the  same  appearance  ■• 
those  early  painted  vases  fonnd  in  Greek  localities  and 
attributed  to  a  period  of  prevailing  Orimtd  influence  very 
justly  supposed  to  have  been  conmunicated  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  Phoenicians,  sintn  oh  Huemdan  silver  vases,  as  that] 
of  Curium  (Ceand^  Cifprvt,  p.  339),  very  simOar  buds 
of  animals  oeenr.  Tin  nearer  we  approadi  to  tbe  main' 
centres  of  Fhosnidan  industry,  as  for  instance  at  Camirua' 
in  ShiJdes  the  man  frequent  an  these  dengns  d  aaimdsij 
Among  the  cases  where  tite  design  is  essentidly  of  Hellenie. 
origin  may  be  mentioned  a  large  circular  dish  in  the' 
British  iinseum,  having  the  npreeentatioiy^  a  banqilit 
scene  wi^  two  condies,  andDi|t{|iedw;ti^.J^aifcl^)^iM 
V}S3^  iIU$9         ^V^^^J  wyated  in  twoSiiM 
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round  At  UpT  Satgaets  of  thM  kind  (tae'FIab  TIH) 
■bound  in  early  Etrtucui  art,  and,  lo  that  tbere  may  be  no 
doabt  ai  to  wmdco  tliiy  wen  derindf  on  tbo  early  Qreek 
TUea  fonnd  in  Etruia.  Tke  data  of  Aii  Qmk  pottery 
-voald  than  deterouiw  tbat  of  tbe  Etnueaa,  and  by  means 
of  ihs  inserlpHons  not  Midom  oeeorriDg  on  the  fonner,  ve 
arrive  at  a  period  not  znuoh  if  at  all  before  600  B.O.,  a  reanlt 
iVhieb  again  bringi  ns  to  wbat  haa  already  appeared  to 
hare  been  the  first  great  period  ti  oontaet  between  tbe 
^tmscani  and  Oreeke.  It  ia  to  be  obeerred  alto  that  the 
earlier  system  of  rase  decoration  in  Greece,  by  means  of 
'  geometrio  patterni,  ia  not  found  in  Etruscan  ware. 
Farther,  on  the  black  rases  in  qaestton  are  to  bs  soeo  often 
*  figures  modelled  in  the  round  which  could  not  hare  been 
derired  from  Greece  before  600  B.C.,  since  it  was  not  till 
then  that  soulpture  in  the  roand  was  fairly  utrodaced 
(here,  and  could  not  well  hare  been  derived  from  Assyria, 
riooe  that  country  appears  to  have  nsTer  dereloped  ^is 
branch  of  art,  while  as  regards  Egypt  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  figures  are  in  no  way  of  an  Egyptian  type.  This 
black  ware  aeems  to  bare  been  chiefly  a  local  fabric  of 
Olnnam. .  Still  at  one  time  it  may  have  been  gecsral  in 
Etmria  tnd  also  in  Lattum,  which  as  at  Albano  haa  yielded 
from  under  the  lava  a  series  of  very  ancient  vases  of  this 
same  teztnre,  but  without  the  characteristic  ornamentation, 
^biob,  as  has  been  eaid,  limits  the  Etruscan  pottery  to  a 
^ttriod  not  earlier  than  600  B.O.,  and  poselUy  in  some  cases 
|o  at  least  a  century  later  than  this, 

•/e»«//«r9.— Their  tombs  hare  preserved  ample  eridence 
E^w  id  the  passion  of  the  Etruscans  for  rich  dresses  and  personal 
lotnaments,  the  former  sunriring  in  the  wall-paintings,  the 
flatter  in  actual  specimens  of  goldsmith's  work,  consisting  of 

P'  'aces,  ear-rings,  wreaths,  bracelets,  finger-rings,  and 
B  for  fastening  tbe  drees.  From  a  comparison  of  any 
collection  of  these  ornaments,  each  as  that  of  the 
■h  Mosenm  or  of  the  VaUean  Huottm,  with  the  sams 
jcuHB  <A  objeota  from  Greece,  it  will  be  obserred  ae  a  role 
|ibat  where  a  pattern  of  any  kind  haa  to  be  |wodaced,  the 
pnA  uoompliBhed  it  ikilf  ully  and  rapidly  by  means  of  fine 
sold  wire  soldered  down  into  the  required  design, — that  i% 
hr  filigree,  u  it  ia  eallad ;  while  the  Etruscan  preferred  to 
pM  it  by  iovetimei  innnmeraUe  and  almost  impezceptiblj 
JKlnntt  globules  of  gold,  each  separately  made,  and  aU 
•oldired  down  in  the  necessary  order — that  ie  to  say,  by 
gnndlitedWoik.  But  these  characteristics,  essentially  eor- 
'reot  as  they  are,  do  not  hold  in  all  cases,  since,  on  the  one 
band,  there  are  nombers  of  Etruscan  specimens  where  the 

Snulated  work  u  not  employed,  though  it  would  be 
toult  to  point  to  any  one  where  the  true  filigree  eystem 
lakes  its  place,  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  granulated 
'work  is  found  on'the  early  Greek  ornaments  from  Cemirus 
in  Rhodes,  now  in  the  British  Musenst  (for  a  specimen  of 
thue  ornaments,  see  the  article  Axchaoloot,  rol.  iL  p. 
360).  The  latter  drcumstanoe,  ezcepUonal  thoogh  it  is  at 
present,  may  atiU  serve  to  sbow  how  it  may  bare  been 
through  the  Greeks  that  this  process  of  working  in  gold 
reached  Etmria,  in  which  case  it  most  have  happened  at  a 
period  acarcely  later  than  600  B.O.,  the  Camirus  figures 
corresponding  very  markedly  with  the  descriptions  of  certain 
figures  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus.  No  doubt  this  process  of 
^working  may  equally  well  have  been  obtuned  through  the 
Fhoanicians,  if  we  may  judge  by  tbe  specimens  frem  their 
^settlements  in  Sardinia,  and  to  some  degree  in  Cyprus,  and 
^on  the  whole  it  is  likely  that  in  this  matter  of  personal 
ornament  the  Etruscans  were  more  in  sympithy  with  the 
iPhcBuioians  and  orientals  than  with  the  Oreeks.  The 
jmcelets,  armlets,  necklace^  and  finger-rings  worn  by  men 
,0^  the  Assyrian  sculpturee  were  preusely  such  as  appealed 
,ta  Etruscan  tastes,  and  were  not  well  tn  be  had  through 
tha  medium  of  the  Oieeks,  uiilcis. perhaps  the  Greeks. of 


Cyprus,  who  worked  side  by  aide  with  the  Pbotnidau 
The  Hat  gold  necklaces  engraved  by  Cesnda  (Cypna,  pL 
32-24) 'mk;ht  have  beui  obtained  from  Etruscan  tomh^ 
instead  of  uomttreasore  chamber  in  pypms^  so  far  u  the 
workmaaihip  k  eoneemed.  In  any  case  the  oripnal  in- 
ventiMi  of  so  toilsome  a  pntm  m  that  (tf  the  giannlated 
work,  while  it  cunot  fu^y  be  ascribed  to  the  Gte^  may 
well  have  been  doe  to  the  F1icBnician%  whose  greatest  fame 
in  very  eariy  timea  was  for  their  skill  in  metal  work,  and 
whose  prodocta  of  this  bs  tnre  — for  example,  the  silver  patent 
of  the  Regurmi-Qalaaai  tomb  at  Ciere— have  been  traced  to 
Etmria  as  well  as  to  Latium  (Prcneste)  and  the  coast  of 
Italy  (Salerno).  From  the  fact  that  with  the  Ices  of  their 
national  independence  there  came  rather  an  increase  than 
otherwise  of  private  wealth  among  the  Etmscans,  and  a 
consequent  cootlnuatieB  ct  tbe  demand  for  jewellery,  it 
happens  that  there  is  among  their  remaine  material  for  the 
study  of  this  branch  of  their  art  or  industry  in  its  latest  u 
w^  as  its  earliest  stages.  In  the  earliett  apecimens  there 
is  a  preference  for  figures  of  animals  in  rows,  as  on  the  early 
rases,  followed  by  winged  figures  of  detties>  tbe  artistic  ele- 
ment of  form  being  always  very  rude  and  mechanicaL  la 
later  times  thehuman  form  is  introduced  faithfully,  tme  to  the 
Greek  type,  and  representing  personagee  from  Greek  le^;nid 
or  mythology.  Gold  was  the  favourite  material,  and  with  it 
were  employed  ember,  glass,  precious  stones,  occasioially 
enamel,  and  seldom  silver.  The  precious  stones  most  inua^ 
either  for  finger-iings  or  for  necklaces,  were  the  camdian  an4 
agate,  cut  either  aa  scatabe  or  as  boada.  Glau  was  made 
into  beads.  Amber  served  a  variety  of  purpoeea,  as  beadij 
ornaments  of  fibnin,  where  it  ia  employed  with  gold,  and 
amulets,  of  which  one  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  is  in 
t^  9  form  of  an  ape  (tf  a  species  peculiar  to  India  {Macam 
rhettu),  whence  the  knowledge  of  it  has  been  suppoeed  to 
have  been  oonreyed  by  the  ships  of  Tarahish  wlu^  Inoa^ 
q>es  and  peacocks  fran  that  quarter.  The  tmber  itaeU 
was  obtained  first  of  all  from  about  the  month  of  the  Pov 
and  afterwards  from  the  Baltic  as  now;  bat  whether,  as  hii 
been  lately  maintained  (Helbi^  ^m/  Aceadtwtia  dei  Lmti, 
Rome,  1 879-7),  the  artistia  nmaina  in  Ois  material  can  be 
all  grouped  into  <me  d  two  rlaasesj  re^aaentiiig  a  very  eariy 
and  a  reiy  late  period  with  nolntarmediaiy  ttage^  iaa  qpat- 
tioD  MI  which  perhaps  more  nmaina  to  ba  aaidbafoce  it  ii 
finally  settled. 

J^ronsea— Among  the  artielM  atill  pertainiag  (o  penoul 
use  is  the  series  of  bronu  mimos  the  extent  of  whidi  nay ' 
be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  hars 
been  found  since  the  publication  of  Gerhard's  woric 
{Etnukitehe  Spiegtlf  1813-1867),  with  430  plates,  manyef 
which  give  from  four  to  six  exainplee.  These  mirrors  an 
polished  on  one  side,  and  on  the  otbi  r  have  a  deugn  engraved 
on  the  bronze,  taken  In  the  majority  of  cases  from  Greek 
legend  or  mythology,  and  no  leas  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  founded  on  Greek  models  (see  fig.  3).  But  while  this 
is  obvious  enough,  it  is  remarkable  that  as  yet  probablynot 
more  then  six  engraved  mirrors  have  been  discovered  in 
Greece  itself,  and  except  in  one  case  even  these  cannot  be 
said  to  bear  any  analogy  of  design  to  the  Etruscan  miiron! 
Perhaps  it  deserres  to  be  considered  that  tiiese  few  apedJ 
mens  come  from  Corinth,  whence,  as  tradition  aaid,  Greek  art 
was  introduced  iobo  Etruria.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  sap* 
poH  the  first  impolBB  towarda  work  of  this  kind  to  have 
come  from  Greece.  It  is  necessary  to  find,  if  not  minon, 
Bomo\otber  classes  of  objects  which  could  hare  supplied  tbe 
Etruscans  v^ith  the  multitude  of  entirely  Greek  desigol 
which  they  hare  reproduced.  No  doubt  Uie  pabted  vases 
were  largely  drawn  up,  eipeually  the  ahollow  paterae,  wiUt 
designa  on  a  circular  space  in  the  centre,  aa  may  be  seen, for. 
example,  in  the  three  mirrors  in  Gerhard  (pL  109,  160)^ 
where  th*  group  of  releos  carrying  off  Thc^  ftmiliu  all 
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p1Ufl<,'ia  repn^duced  witli  the  difference  th&t  the  attribiilei" 
Heraelu  (bow  and  ebb)  sre  gireo  to  Feleii&     lu  [Jie 


feirroH  juBt  mentioned  tba  figures  are  rendered  in  low,  flat 
telisf,  but  thiM  la  very  eicepttonaL  In  other  caiea  also 
the  gryups  appear  to  be  tak&n  from  the  centres  of  pediment 
idJptiiL  ■  on  templeft,  tho  figures,  dimiDiibing  ia  tcah 
foward*  each  eid«,  baing  made  to  fit  into  the  narrowing 
tiiola  of  the  mirror,  Artistically  they  may  b©  atraaged  in 
lh»e  clasaes.  Tho  ifirst  ia  an  afchaio  atyTa,  in  which 
tlie  aubjects,  drapery,  and  general  treatment  of  the 
fignres  have  much  of  a  local  Etnwcan  character,  though 
ttjU  on  the  model  of  early  Greek  work ;  th©  eecond  a 
frw  atjle,  where  everything  leema  Greek  of  aboot 
the  +th  oesitiiry  b,c.^  except  the  names  of  tbo  peraona 
bucnbed  ia  Etruacan.  M  irrora  of  this  atyle  have  been 
fouBd  in  Latium  at  PrieneBta,  alojig  with  bronze  clsta! 
■iffiiiarly  decorated  with  engraved  deiigna;  occasionally  both 
On  the  ci&tB  and  tbe  mirwra  are  inBcripti6n&  in  flarly 
Latin.  The  fin*at  eiample  of  tbeaa  ntafifiiln  fa  that  known 
u  the  Ficoroni  ciata,  which,  but  Jor  its  bearipg  tbe  name 
of  a  Latin  artiat,  might  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  eiample 
of  OcdaL  art  in  tha  4th  century  b.c,,  at  which  period  it 
»PI»a.ra  to  haTs  bean  largely  spread  in  Latium  aa  well  aa 
Etmria  (MUller,  DantmciUr,  No.  309,  and  Brdaated,  Den 
Fiearmuke  Ciita,  Copenhagan,  IBIT).  The  third  is  a  late  and 
barbarous  nativa  atyle.  Tbe  range  of  eybjecta  is  wide.  Still 
It  will  be  noticed  tliat  tbe  almofil  eiclunive  uao  of  mirrors 
by  women  ha*  rendered  aubjecba  otherwiae  familiar,  auch  as 
Bcanei  of  war,  inappropriate.  The  laboura  of  Heraclea  wero 
muck  admired,  aa  wero  incident*  in  the  atory  of  Helen,  yet 
neillherof  them  occur  bo  frequently  aa  eceneH  between  aatyra 
and  mienada^  or  the  common  r&preBentation  of  ladiea  at  their 
twilfltL  Id  great  numbera,  but  always  on  amall  or  poor  >ei- 
amplea,  appear  certain  figures  which  have  been  identified 
aa  th6  C^bin,  and  in  any  case  msem  to  havo  been  louaebold 
genu.  A  amall  numb&r  of  circular  mirror-cases  have  been 
lonnd,  ornamented  with  reliefs,  of  which  both  the  aubjecta 
and  the  eiecution  are  in  the  majority  of  inatancea  puntly 
t^fBtk,  of  a  comparatiTftiy  laCo  period. 

Of  BkiU  in  bronze  casting  there  ia  litUo  eTidence  among 
fM  Etruican  rtmaioh    U  OB#apedmen  inthe  Britiab  Mu- 


Beam  from  Besaa  on  tho  VoUurco  (sea  CosTtrUB,  vol  ti  p.' 
+55,  fig,  6),  a  core  of  iron  has  bean  employad,  which  by  «t» 
panding  baa  burst  the  figure  down  tbe  lide;  and  again  ia 
another  Bpecimen  in  the  national  collection  a  female  boat 
from  the  Polledrara  tnnib  (Grotta  of  laio)  at  Vqlci,  it  will 
be  aeen  that  the  art  of  casting  w&a  unknown  when  it  wtv 
ezacoted.  It  is  mftde  of  a  number  of  thin  pieces  of  bronie 
platfl  be4t«a  out  into  the  form  of  part*  of  tbo  bunt,  and  bJ[ 
fastened  together,  aometimiei  trithfine  nails,  but  appajenlly, 
also  in  placea  with  ecmo  w>rt  of  aoldor.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  judge  from  the  Tosea  foood  in  this  tomb,' 
which  aid  made  of  pieces  rivetled  together  with  nailn, 
it  would  eaem  aa  if  solder  CDtild  bardly  have  been 
known.  The  sanie  process  of  uniliog  parta  togetbev, 
occurs  in  tha  very  ancient  silver 
relief  from  Perugia  (MilliDgen, 
Uned,  Men.,  pt.  ii,  pi  U).  Tha 
bust  from  "Vulci,  and  the  vasea 
and  other  antiquitiea  diacovored 
with  it,  are  engraved  in  >Iica]i 
{Af<3n.  Itud.,  pi.  »i.-viii-}  It  will 
bo  Been  from  the  porcelain  vases 
and  scarabs  among  thorn  bear- 
ing bieroglyphica,  and  from  the 
ostrich  egga  with  designs  reasm- 
bling  those  of  the  early  Corin- 
thian  vaaes,  that  the  origin  of  tbe 
eontenta  of  this  tomb  properly 
belongs,  not  only  to  a  period  of 
intercouns  with  Egypt,  but  to 
a  period  whan  that  interconrao 
was  conducted  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  alone  knew  how  to 
adapt  diesigtiH  from  tho'  Gieeka 
on  tho  one  hand,  as  well  as  fimni 
the  BgyptiaoB  on  the  other.  In- 
deed, one  of  tha  scarabs  bears 
th9  cartouche  of  Paammetichus, 
whoec  date  ia  eC6  B.C. ;  end  fio.  i.-~^tntiu  StilnttQ; 
though  it  might  have  been  mada  Brit.  Ud«.  iFram  Uit»B| 
considerably  after  this  timtF,  it  pJ-nlW-  »f-  1- 
obviously  could  not  have  coma  into  eilstence  before.  Ob 
the  whole,  600  b.c.  may  b«  aet  down  as  probably  tha 
date  of  tbeae  antiquities.  Aa  regards  the  maas  of  ezist- 
iog  atatuettes  cuxt  in  tbe  round,  they  bear  generally,' 
except  in  tbe  maLCdr  of  droes,  distinct  evidence  of  Greek 
origin,  not  only  in  tbe  atyle  and  eiecuUoi),  but  also  ia  tha 
Bybject&  (see  fig.  4).  Still  it  is  noticenblo^  eapEcially  among 
tbe  later  apecimens,  that  a  very  marked  apint  of  realism  is 
blended  with  the  original  idealism  oi  tbe  Greek  prototypes. 
This  leaham  of  the  Etruaeana  comes  out  ytvy  strikingly  in 
the  portrait  eculptore  of  thcit  sarcophagi,  and  probably 
Was  a  phase  of  artistic  capacity  which  they  ahared  with  ths 
KDmauiB.  Tbe  purpose  of  bhea9  bronze  atatnettea  was  to 
surmount  vases  and  candelabra,  or  to  servo  as  bandlea  oC 
minors.  I 

Terra-eotia*. — The  skilful  modelling  of  terra-cotta,  for  Tirtfc 
which  the  Etruaeana  wore  cel«hratedj  waa,  it  appears,  chiefly  7^2^ 
directed  ta  fcha  production  of  ornamental  tiles,  sarcophagi^  ^'"^ 
and  statues,  lather  than  tbo&e  small  and  tnoeUy  graceful 
statuflttea  which  are  found  in  large  numbeia  in  Greek, 
locabtiea.    Tbe  statu&e  which  ware  placed  on  the<  pAimenta 
of  tempUs  have  natomlly  perished.    Specimens  of  tbe  tllea 
and  a  large  number  of  sarcophagi,  however,  remain,  tlaj 
latter  being  for  tha  most  part  of  a  Uie  period,  and  eiecuted, 
under  the  inflaeuce  of  t  completely  develoj^ed  Greek  art' 
Fortunately  two  sarcophagi  of  the  greatest  latsreat.  for  thik 
fltudy  of  the  early      of  Etmria  have  been  found  ftt  CNara, 
The  one,  now  in  the  Louvre  {engraved,  -Von.  d.  /ni(.  j^  it*. 
Rom.,  fi.  pi,  69 ;  tf.  ^imnK,  1861,  p.  402},  baa  amile  u^] 
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lf«mi]d  figiire  6t  atMul  life  siza  reclining  on  the  lid.  The 
'other  (for  engiftTUDg  of  which  see  Plate  VIIL)  it  now  in  the 
i  British  MoBeum,  and  while  having  a  similar  gnrap  of  fignrea 
'•f  about  life  size  on  the  lid,  is  besides  richly  decorated 
'i  with  bu-reliefs  round  the  foar  sides.    In  both  sarcophagi 
;  eolonre  are  freely  employed,  which  originally  most  have 
;been  slightly  staring,  and  increase  the  effect  of  realism, 
I  which  in  the  figures  on  the  lids  is  all  the  more  conspienoua 
'  by  comparisMi  with  the  reliefs,  where  the  true  early  Greek 
•jdrit,  w  seen  on  the  Tasea,  is  strictly  maintained.  The 
teason  of  this  difference  may  partly  lie  in  the  fact  that 
Greek  models  for  the  reliefs  were  easily  enough  obtained, 
while  on  the  other  hand  Greek  figores  approaching  in  re- 
■emblance  those  on  the  lid  here  most  at  least  have  been 
Tery  scarce.   At  tiMsame  time  it  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  owing  to  the  impoesibility  of  counting  on  tiie  places 
where  the  terra-eotta  might  shrink,  or  to  what  extent  this 
might  go,  no  other  treatment  would  be  suitable  except  that 
of  a  bold,  rough  realism,  the  effect  of  which  could  not  easily 
be  destroyed.    With  the  reliefs  there  was  no  such  dangen. 
The  type  of  face  sly>wn  iu  these  figures  is  not  to  be  taken 
•s  that  of  the  early  Etruscana,  for  this  reason  tljat  their 
^sential  peculiarities,  the  sloping  forehead,  and  eyes  and 
the  comers  of  the  month  turned  upwards,  are  obviously 
mannered  exaggerations  of  the  early  Greek  style  of  render- 
ug  these  features,  for  which  undoubtedly  th«re  may  have 
been  some  small  grounds  in  the  actual  features  of  the 
people.   Besides  on  the  reliefs  there  is  very  little  of  this 
exaggeration.    The  attitude  <d  the  figures  on  the  lid 
b  that  of  a  man  and  wife  at  a  banqnet  scene,  probably 
here  intended  to  indicate  the  atemal  banquet  which 
appean  to  have  been  couudexod  the  lot  of  the  happy 
In  the  next  world.    The  8aro0|diagna^  to  Judge  frmn 
iuicriptioD  painted  on  it^  was  tlut  of  «  lady  named 
Thaiiia  Velai  Matinai  TTnata.  Anollur  inaoription  painted 
along  &»  lid  reads  Mi  veta  vetntu  me  wp«  tuni  lapa, 
whidi,  aoeording  to  the  intarpntation  ci  Gofssen  (L  p. 

the  dedication  of  ue  monnmeat  Fnm  the 
duuncter  of  the  latten  It  hiu  been  thonght  that  this  aarco- 
l^uigns  need  not  be  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  6th  oentnry 
&C.,  a  pniod  which  would  not  be  unsuitable  to  the  work- 
.manahip^  if  we  allow  that  it  may  haye  retained  many 
traditions  from  an  earlier  time,  which  in  Greece  generally 
liad  by  then  been  abandoned.  The  relief  on  the  front 
lepresenta  a  combat  of  two  armed  men,  of  whom  the  one 
has  received  a  mortal  blow  and  is  falling.  From  the 
.wound  hia  soul  haa  escaped,  and  is  seen  in  the  shape  of  a 
.winged  figure  bounding  away  on  the  extreme  ri^hL  Hie 
Boul  of  uie  victorious  warrior  comes  tripping  u  on  the 
extreme  lefL  This  manner  of  representing  the  soul  recalls 
in  Bome*  degree  the  sepulchral  vases  of  the  Athenians, 
where  it  appean  as  a  small  winged  fi^re,  and  recalls  also 
the  ptjfeKoitana  of  very  early  times,  m  which  the  souk  of 
two  combatants  were  supposed  to  be  placed  in  a  balance 
and  weighed  against  each  other  while  the  fight  was  pro- 
ceeding.  It  wiU  be  se^n  also  that  the  wounded  warrior  is 
already  being  devoured  by  the  dog  of  the  battle  field,  thus 
giving  an  instance  of  what  is  called  prolepnt,  and  is  not 
unfamiliar  in  early  art.  That  is  to  say,  the  artist  has 
attempted  to  realize  two  separate  moments  of  the  action, •— 
first  the  actual  wounding,  and  secondly  the  consequence  of 
it,  viz., — that  the  body  of  the  vanquished  is  left  to  be 
devoured  by  dogs  and  kites,  a  fate  Vhich  the  heroes  of  the 
/^t'otf  often  promise  their  opponents  in  battle.^  That  the  com- 
batants here  are  Achilles  and  Hemnon  ia  not  improbable, 
and  in  this  case  the  piiadpalfemale  figures  will  be  respectively 

*  A  lUuiUr  iutuca  of  pnUptis  b  wbm  F«mni  ii  (ignnd  cattiiig 
,  off  Uia  hMd  of  Hednu,  wd  kiraadf  bald*  at  Ida  alda  Feniiia,  tha 
vlngad  bom,  wUeti  did  Mt  apiiaf  Itom  her  sutil  bat  besd  »a« 


their  mothers  Thevis  and  Eos,  etch  witli  an  attendant ;  themik 
attendant  on  each  aide  periia|M  was  attached  to  the  warrion 
themselves.  The  story  begms  on  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
sarcophagus  with  the  two  warriors  parting  for  battle;  in  the 
front  ia  the  .combat ;  on  the  other  end  the  monming,  and  on 
the  back  the  eternal  banquet  The  feet  are  formed  by  four 
sirens  in  their  capacity  as  daughters  of  the  earth  sent  by 
Persephone  to  assist  moumen  to  wail  for  the  dead  (Euri- 
pides, .HliZnia,  167).  In  other  cases  the  sirens  were  thought 
of  as  carrying  away  the  souls  of  the  dead,  as  on  the  Harpy: 
monument  from  Xanthna  in  Lycia.  The  later  nms  and] 
sarcophagi  will  be  found  collected  in  Brunn's  Itilieri  deBt] 
Unu  EtruteKe,  Borne,  1870.  ! 

Yate  Paiating.-^lX  haa  been  proved  that  the  great  masi  Th* 
of  painted  vases  found  in  Etruria,  and  familiarly  colled, 
Etruscan,  are  productions  of  Greek  workmen.  The  subjects, 
the  style,  and  the  inscriptions  are  all  GredL  But  side  by 
side  with  them  are  certain  undoubtedly  Etruscan  vases,  the 
very  small  number  of  which  would  surest  thst  in  this 
direction  at  least  the  Greek  models  defied  imitation  if  in- 
deed the  attempts  in  question  did  not  clearly  show  this. 
A.t  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  between  the 
early  Corinthian  vases  of  about  the  7th  century  Ka,  die-, 
covered  in  Etruria,  and  the  probably  contemporary  sped^ 
mens  of  native  work  there  is  no  very  great  difference.  It 
was  the  later  development  which  the  Etruscans  could  not 
follow.  Specimens  of  early  imitation  found  at  Cim  wilL 
be  seen  engraved  in  the  Uonununti  d.  Intt.  Arch.  Jtom.t  vi 
pis.  U,  15,  S3,  36;  vL-vii,  pi.  73,  the  peculiarities  of 
which,  such  as  in  eostnm^  t^  of  disptopoxtim 
between  figues  of  men  and  of  animali^  are  pointed  out  in' 
detail  by  Helbi&  AntuUi  d.  Itut  ArA  Mom.,  xxxr., 
210,  fd.  The  style  of  fte  originals,  including  the  crareet 
degree  of  nboidinatiott  in  thedesign  t»  the  nee  which  it- 
adorns,  is  los^  and  in  its  place  stands  out  a  certain  gms 
reali^  in  confiiet  with  the  form  id  the  iwu.  It  does  not- 
follow  that  these  imitations  were  made  cmtempomy  witt 
the  originals  (about  Uie  end  of  the  7th  eentuipr  B.O.),  but  a 
strong  argument  in  favonr  of  sneh  a  view  mig^  bo  found, 
in  a  vase  from  the  FoUednn  tomb  at  Tnld,  tM  utiquttiei 
of  which  have  been  shown  to  bekng  to  this  period.  Tba 
vase  in  question  like  the  others  has  n  design  puvly  Greek 
in  its  subject  and  general  treatment — Theseus  strog^ng 
with  the  Minotaur,  while  Ariadne  holds  the  clue,  a  chorus 
chariots,  and  centaurs  with  human  forelegs.  •  But  it  differs 
in  this  respect,  that  the  outlines  of  the  %nres  are  dtam 
with  a  crude  rod  colour  upon  the  vamiahed  surface  cf 
the  vase,  not  as  in  other  caseB>-Dn  spaces  left  unvarnished 
From  that  drcumstance,  and  from  the  general  effect  of  these 
Caaretan  vaaes  aa  compared  with  the  reliefs  <ai  the  large 
sarcophagus,  just  described,  from  the  same  locality,  it  w^ 
be  seen  that  the  skilled  workman  of  Etruria  tnmed  men 
readily  to  modelling  in  term-cotta  than  to  the  complicated 
and  difficult  process  of  vase-painting.  As  regards  the  few 
attempts  made  in  late  times  it  may  be  isaid  that  they  alie 
fail  in  the  direction  of  grossness.  See,  for  example,  the  vsie 
in  the  British  Museum  with  Ajax  falling  on  his  sword  and 
ActEcon  defending  himself  from  his  bounds.  Mention, 
however,  should  be  made  of  one  specimen  in  Uie  Museuin 
collection  where  all  the  technical  skill  of  a  Greek  potter  is 
displayed,  and  its  Etruscan  origin  revealed  only  by  tke 
subject  aud  by  certain  details  familiar  in  the  mirrors.  Tha 
composition  of  the  scenes  ia  in  some  respects  like  that  of  s 
picture  with  perspective,  which,  while  it  is  not  a  feature  of 
Greek  vases,  can  neither  be  called  Etruscan  on  the  groasd 
of  any  known  analogy. 

Mural  painting. — The  mural  paintings  of  the  EtmsctUiin^ 
are  known  only  .from  their  toml»,  the  inner  walla  of  which  ^''^ 
it  was  not  unusual  to  cEdcorate  in  this  ni^ier,  the  work 
being  executed  on  a  prepared  ground,  of  white  stBOQ%  adj 
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Tnft  a  ctmaiclenibla  variety  of  colour^  red,  brown  yoUow, 
carnation,  bla^  green,  and  Uaek,  to  iodicAte  fieah,  hair, 
draiB,  armour,  and  other  M^nneta.  The  prioctpal  localitiea 
iu  which  these  paintings  hate  been  diaeorered  are  Veil, 
Qiiuu,  Vulci.  Cmn,  and  TarqntuiL  The  moat  important  of 
thun  will  be  found  en^Ted  in  the  ifoavnunti  d,  Intl.  A  rek, 
Aom.,  those  of  Tarqninii  in  toI.  l.  pU.  32-3;  vi,  pi  79; 

.  viil,  pi.  36,  and  ix.,  pis.  13-15r ;  from  Caere,  fi.,  pi.  30 ; 

Vram  Vnlci  tL,  dIb.  31-S  ;  from  Chiusi,  pis.  16,  17,  33, 
34 ;  from  Veii,  Jlieali,  Jfon.  /nstf.,  pL  58,  figa.  1-3.  For 
the  state  of  opinion  eoneeniing  the  antiquity  of  this  art  tn 
Etmria,  aae  Hdbig  in  the  Annali  d.  lait.  Arch,  ilwn., 
1863,  p.  386,  and  A^n  Annali^  1870^  p.  5-74,  in  reply 
to  Brunn  who  had  cntieiaed  hia  theory  in  the  meantime  in 
the  AntuUif  1866,  p.  443.  Both  wrote  from  personal  in- 
spection, and  from  an  acqnaintance  with  Etruscan  remuns 
auch  as  no  other  writers  potsesa.  If  thay  differ  aa  to 
whether  thia  or  that  painting  ia  older  tiian  another,  they 
7ct  ap))ear  to  be  agreed  on  the  main  points  that,  takeh  alto- 
gether, these  paintings  represent  three  auceeasire  stages  of 
the  art,  the  oldest  stage  being  chsracterieed  ai  Tuscan  and  as 
•xhibiting  little  of  Greek  influence,  the  second  aa  strongly 
marked  by  the  features  of  Qreek  painting  in  the  phase  in 
which  it  was  left  by  Polygnotua,  and  the  third  aa  completely 


tig.  6.— Sub*  from  Uoral  Palntiag  tt  TuqBlnil.   Fram  tha 
HVMnfi  d.  ItuL  Arck.,  L,  pi.  82. 


nnderthe  domination  of  Greek  art  asit  existed  in  the  Hellen- 
iatie  age.  It  is  not  meant  that  this  oldest  or  Tuscan  school 
■was  an  original  creation,  but  only  that  with  perhaps  no 
better  models  thanOreek  vases,  the  Etruscans  then  developed 
a  system  of  mwal  painting  which  may  be  called  their  own, 
the  more  so  sines  its  spirit  of  localiring  its  subjects  by  giv- 
ing the  figures  native  droaa  and  types  of  face  is  seen  at 
times  aarviving  in  the  later  stage.  The  tomb  at  Veii  is 
aarigoed  by  Helbig  to  the  first  period,  and  in  any  case  it 
arast  be  ranked  as  eariy,  since  that  tonn  was  destroyed  in 
196  B.O.  Obviously  very  early  are  alao  the  pictures  from 
Caere  {Sfonuneati.,  vL,  pL  30),  where  a  female  ia  being 
1>roaght  to  an  alf  ir  to  be  aacrifieed.  In  the  scene  is  an 
ancient  statue  (xoanon),  a  curious  figure  of  a  soul  in  the 
air,  two  warriors  and  two  figures  sitting  fees  to  face.  It  is, 
bowever,  in  the  paintings  of  the  second  period,  especially  those 
of  Tarquinii  (sea  fig.  5),  that  the  Etruscan  show  to  ti^  best 
advantage,  ss  having  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  drawing 
combined  with  nobility  of  figure  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
Polygnotus,  end  still  traceable  on  the  eariier  examples  of 
tho  Qreek  vases  with  red  figures,  wearing  thin  transparent 
draperies  which  do  not  conceal  the  forms  and  movements 
of  the  limbs.  Hue  the  Etruscan  artist  has  a  complete 
command  of  sltill,  and  is  obviouply  conscious  of  it  from  the 
precision  with  which  he  carries  out  his  finest  Hues.  The 
types  of  his  figures  are  of  pure  Qreek  beauty,  and  their 
movement  such  as  that  on  the  beat  vases.  No  doubt  these 
particular  paintings  are  exceptional  among  those  that  remain 
*ow,  but  in  what  relation  they  had  stood  to  the  general 


mn  at  the  time  when  they  were  exeented  is  another  fineslioa. 
■The  others  sin  more  or  less  in  the  direction  already  pointed 
out  aa  charaeteriatie  of  the  Etmacani^  a  certain  groaa  re^m 
under  which  there  probably  lay  artistic  strength  of  lome 
kind.  As  regards  the  latest  stage  it  hu  litUe  to  distingniBh 
it  from'  Qreek  work  except  the  occasional  presence  of 
peculiarly  Etmaean  diemona,  Etruscan  inacriptiona  explain* 
ing  the  aubjecta,  and  again  frequently  the  native  realism 
carried  sometimes  to  the  extmt  of  being  neatly  grotesque. 
In  the  early  apeeimena  the  aubjecta  conaist  mostly  of 
banquet  acene*  attended  by  dances  to  mnaic  apparently 
in  grorea,  perhaps  tiioaa  of  Elyrium  and  games  such  as  ac- 
companied funeral  obsequies  in  Qrcece  and  probably  alao 
in  Etruria.  Doabtlaaa  these  representations  in  the  interion 
of  tombs  were  intended  to  realise  the  fdtun  life  of  the 
deceased.  (a.  i,  m.) 

ETTLIKGEN,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  tha  circle  of 
Carlsruhe,  Baden,  Germany,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  valley  of  the  Alb,  on  the  railway  from  Manheim  to 
Basel,  4}  miles  south  of  Csrlsruhe.  Agriculture,  tbe  rear- 
ing of  cattle,  and  the  cultivation  of  madder  and  various 
kinds  of  fruits  employ  a  portion  of  tUe  popalari<m ;  but  they 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  manufactures,  paper-making,  cotton* 
spinning,  weaving,  cloth-dressing,  and  etardi-maktng. 
Ettlingen  possesses  an  old  cftstle<  built  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  fortress.  This  csstle  was  burnt  by  the  French  io 
1689,  but  was  rebuilt  st  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
The  first  notice  of  Ettlingen  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century.  It  was  a  free  town  till  1234,  when  it 
was  presented  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  to  the 
margrave  of  Baden.  In  1644  it  was  conquered  bythe 
Weimar  troops  under  Taupadel,  and  near  the  town  Morean 
was  defeated  by  the  archduke  Charles  9th  and  10th  July 
1796.  In  and  around  Ettlingen  a  Urge  number  of  Roman 
antiquitiea  have  been  found.  Tha  population  in  1876  was 
5266. 

ETTMULLER,  Erwst  Moriz  Ludwio  (1802-1877),  an 
able  and  erudite  philologist,  who  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  critical  literature  of  the  Genneuio  tongues.  He  was 
bom  at  Gersdorf  near  Lobau,  in  Saxony,  October  1802, 
was  privately  educated  by  his  father,  the  Protestant  pastor 
of  the  village,  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Zittau  in  1616, 
and  studied  from  1623  to  1826  at  the  university  of  Leipsic. 
After  a  period  of  about  two  years  during  which  he  was 
partly  abroad  and  partly  at  Gersdorf,  he  proceeded  to  Jena, 
where  in  1830  he  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the  uni- 
varsity,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  old  Norse  poets.  Three 
years  later  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  mastership  of 
German  language  and  literature  at  the  Zurich  gymnasium  ; 
and  in  18C3  he  left  the  gymnasium  for  the  university,  with 
which  he  had  been  partially  connected  twenty  years  before. 
His  death  took  place  at  Zurich,  1877.  To  the  study  of 
English  Ettmiiller  contributed  lyan  alliterative  translation 
of  Beowulf,  Zurich,  1640,  an  Anglo-Saxon  cbrestomathy 
entitled  Engla  and  Seaxna  leopai  and  bocerai,  Quedliu- 
burg,  1850,  and  a  well-known  Lexicon  Anglo- Saxonicum, 
Qucd.,  1851,  in  which  the  explanations  and  comments  aro 
given  in  Latin,  but  the  words  unfortunately  are  arranged 
according  to  their  etymolo^cal  affinity,  and  the  letters  ac- 
cording to  phonetic  relations.  He  edited  a  lai^  number  of 
High  and  Low  German  texts  : — Kunteh  Zaurtf^  Jena,  1839; 
WarlbuTgkrUg,  Jena,  1830;  Sard  Oiwaldtt  Lehen,  Zur. 
1835;  Orinidei  mervart  wide  t6t,  Zur.  1838;  Badhwhet 
Lieder  vnd  Spriiche,  Zur.  1840 ;  J/einrieh'M  von  Mm$e»  da 
FravetdehuLeithe,Spriiehf,Slreiigedirkte  uad  Liedei;  Qued. 
1843 ;  Frvwm  BHehen  Silne,  Zur.  1846  ;  Jletnrich't  vo» 
Yeldede  £neide,  Leipsic,  1852;  2'AfspAtftf^uML  1849: 
I>at  Spil  van  der  vp*landinge,iipAd^(lB^O'i:^V4»^^I%. 
Luder  and  Spr^he,  Qued.  1853 ;  and  to  the  atodySa  tlie 
Scandinavian  litferaturaa  he  contributed  bn  edition  of  th«. 
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VifiutpOj  Letpsia,  1331,  &  tnn»UtioQ  of  the  Zi«der  der 
Edda  tto»  de^  J^tbelungea,  Zur.  1B37,  &nd  an  old  NotM 
roadliig  book  &Qd  vi>cabiila]7.  He  in  &1m  the  aatbor  of  a 
Handltuch  der  DeuUehen  Lileiftl-urgetehichtti  1847,  which 
iDcliidea  the  trentmentof  th?  Acglo-Saioa,  tie  Old  Scaadi- 
navioQ,  and  tbe  Low  Qennan  braocbea;  and  hs  [xipularized 
h  great  de&l  of  litcrarj  mfonnatbii  ia  hu  HerbstabtJide  wid 
Winltmdekte :  Gapr&tht  iUttr  Di^lungen  vnd  Dithler,  3 
voU,,  Stuttgart,  1S65-1B67.  Tlie  slIiterativB  Teraification 
which  he  admiiEd  in  Iho  old  Qotta4li  pnociiB  bo  himsolf 
fltnployed  in  hU  Druitthe  Sitinimionige,  Ziir.  1844,  sad 
Dot  verhdrtffnitivolit  £aAnwih,  eder  Karl  der  Grow  vnd 
dtr  Heiliger  Goar,Zai.  1862. 

BTTMULLER,  Michaiu.  (1611-16&3J,  a  German 
pbyeiciftm  bom  ftt  Lfiipsic,  lAhy  26,  i&i4.  After  baTing 
atudied  langusigea,  malheme-tjcSj  &nA  philosapb/  &t  his 
natire  town,  be  went  to  Wittenberg,  aud,  returniRg  to 
Leipsic,  obtained  a  medical  diploma  tbere  ia  1666.  He 
trarHllcd  in  ItaJj,  Fraucs,  and  England,  and  then  retired  to 
Liy&tR,  where  he  h^d  lotendod  to  spend  acme  time  in 
■tadj;  but  he  vaa  suddenly  recalled  to  Leip«ic  in  1668, 
and  TQceiired  tba  degree  of  doctor  immediately  aTtei  hh 
arrival.  He  was  sdmittod  a  member  of  tbe  faculty  of 
medicine  in  1676.  About  tba  a^m^  time  the  umTerBity  of 
Leipsic  cunMod  to  him  tbe  chair  of  botany,  and  appoioted 
liim  extraordioary  profeuor  of  surgery,  th«  duUss  ot  which 
he  di&cliarged  with  distinction.  He  died  on  the  9th  March 
1GS3,  Although  Ettmilller  onl^  wrots  short  dL&eortatiooa 
and  mere  opuicuiaf  ha  ebjojed  an  immetise  repittation.  He 
liad  the  art  of  iatei^ting  and  fixing  tbe  attention  by  a 
ready  elocijtioD,  and  by  arguments  Bomotlm^s  much  more 
■peciouB  thaQ  eolid. 

The  foUomeg  ia  a  lUt  ot  liia  irarka  :; — Singutairitia,  *■  tbeiia 
dflfeuded  bj  Kttinliller  io  1669;  Medidna  Bippoeralii  CAimica, 
LeSpiic,  1670  ;  Vis  OpH  JiaphoTitica,  hBinaic,  1675;  CAimia 
SstioV^ii*  Exp*rim»n.talU  curiMa,  LaTasn,  1<IS1;  Medicos 
Thforifi  *t  Frasi  gmrruU  iiulruetua,  Frankfort  and  Lf'inne,  ISB^, 
Varioua  sditioiia  of  hia  raUactAd  Karlu  hate  bften  publitlied,  but 
the  beat  ia  lh*t  of  hia  bod,  who  was  alio  a  pbjiir.Uii  of  booib  etum- 
tncn,  entiClnd  Optra  ilcdiui  iheortlua-praetiea  ptr  Jthuii  Mishae- 
i»m  Emeitum,  tk. ,  Fcaiikrarl,  174S,  3  tqIi.  fal.  Tnero  i&  oo  com- 
plnte  tnnslatioa  of  th«  wortnof  £tl(aiill«t^  but  ibera  are  namerotu 
QermiD,  EnglUh,  imd  FieQch  tr&QBlatiaii*  of  tbs  difortat  iTUktiurt. 

ETTY,  William,  E.A.  (1787-1849),  one  of  the  most 
fimiaent  of  Britiab  paititerg,  tsa  bom  at  York,  10th 
March  1T37<  Hia  father  had  been  in  early  life  a  miller, 
but  had  finalSy  eatabllBhed  hinuelf  ia  the  city  of  York  oa 
a  baker  of  ipice-bruad.  Hs  showed  from  htii  earbeet  yaara 
a  talent  for  drawing,  aud  used  to  make  eketchaa  wfaetievair 
ha  could  find  opportunity.  After  borne  scacty  instruction 
of  tbe  moBt  elementary  kind,  the  future  painter,  at  tlia  age 
of  eleven  mA  a  half,  laft  the  paternal  roof,  and  waa  boucd 
apprenti  ts  ia  th  e  pr in  ti  ng  -c  Sea  of  tha  It  Fa  cktt. 
Amid  many  triala  atkd  diact^oragementa  ha  completed  bis 
term  of  esTen  years'  servitude,  aad  having  in  that  pericNl 
come  by  practice,  at  Brat  anrreptiliona,  though  afterwards 
allowed  by  hia  master  "  id  lan-f  id  hours,"  to  know  hia  own 
powera,  he  removed  at  the  cloae  of  it  to  London,  Ths 
kindaess  of  ati  eldec  bratlier  and  a  wealthy  undo,  WilHam 
Etty,  himself  nn  arliat,  Etood  him  in  good  atead  during  liia 
EoDg  and  noble  struggla  against  the  trials  aod  difficultiea 
i'b&K  bes.et  the  careat  of  Dearly  ev^ry  person  who  adopts 
the  profeesioD  of  art  for  ita  own  aaka  He  commenced 
Lie  training  by  copying  without  instruction  from  nature, 
moddlB,  printa,  — bis  first  academy,  ta  he  Limaelf  anyB, 
being  a  plaatcr-caet  shop  in  Cock  Lane,  SmHh&ald, 
TL^To  ba  m[ide  b  Copy  from  an  aocieut  cast  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  which  waa  abown  to  Opie,  and  led  to  hia  being 
onrobed  in  1307  etudent  of  the  Academy,  whosa  schools 
wore  at  that  time  conducted  in  BotufrBet  Houae.  Among 
hb  fallow  Bcholat*  at  this  period  of  his  caraer  wera 
■ome  who  in  at^-w  yeEin  jobb  to  eminenctf  in  their  art, 


bucb  ^  Wtlkie,  Eaydon.  CoUina,  Contftable.  Hb  xatU 
generciuly  paid  the  naceeaary  fee  of  on^  hnudrekl  ^oineaai 
and  in  the  aummer  of  1&07  hs  vaa  admitted  to  be  • 
private  pupil  of  Sir  Thomaa  Lawrence,  who  nga  now  at  tli» 
very  acme  of  bis  fame.  Ztty  himself  always  looked  on  thii 
pririlflge  aa  oae  of  incalculable  value,  Q.»d  tiU  his  kteat  daj 
regarded  Lawrence  aa  one  of  the  chief  ornam&nts  of  Britiih 
art.  For  Bomd  yean  after  he  quitted  Sir  Thomas's  atadio, 
even  late  as  1616,  the  influence  of  his  preeeptAr  nu 
traceable  in  the  mannerism  of  his  woika ;  but  bja  lat«r 
picturea  prove  that  he  bad  completely  outlived  it  Thougli 
he  had  by  tiua  time  made  great  progroaa  !□  bis  art,  hii 
career  waa  atill  one  of  alnsQst  conttnuol  faitor?,  bardl; 
cheered  by  even  a  paaaing  ray  of  auccess.  In  ISll,  afta 
repeated  rejectionn,  he  had  the  satiafaction  of  seeing  fail 
Tclamachuit  rescuing  Antiope  on  the  waUa  of  the  Academ] « 
exhibition-iootn.  It  waa  badly  hung,  howfiVer,  ud 
attrojctad  little  notice.  For  tha  n»t  five  j'gara  he  ptraevand 
with  quiet  and  constant  enar^  in  overcoming  tbe  diaaJ 
vantagea  of  his  early  training  with  yearly  growing  sactts^ 
and  he  was  even  beginning  to  ^aUbliah  Mmething  tike  a 
name  when  in  1816  he  reeolved  to  improve  his  koowladgt 
of  art  by  a  journey  to  Italy,  After  an  absence  of  thres 
months,  however,  he  wai  compelled  to  return  home  witbcol 
baviag  penetnted  farther  south  than  Florenca.  Stmgglei 
and  veiatLona  still  continued  to  h&j'aBS  him,  but  he  bore  op 
against  them  with  a  patieot  endurance  and  forcQ  of  will 
which  altimately  enabled  him  to  riw  fluporior  to  them  lIL 
In  162D  hia  Conl-Snderg,  exhibited  at  tha  IXvpi 
Academy,  attracted  much  sttentiou,  and  Ita  succeaa  wu 
more  tfaan  equalled  by  that  of  Cleopatra's  arrival  in  Cflida, 
shown  in  the  foUowitig  year.  In  1822  he  again  set  ont  oa 
a  tour  to  Italy,  taking  Paris  on  his  way^  and  astonishing 
bis  fftUcfW-studentB  at  tha  Lourrd  by  thei  rapidity  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  copied  from  the  old  masters  ia  thit 
gallery.  On  arriving  at  Home  ha  immediately  resunud 
his  fltudiea  of  the  old  maatert,  and  ebcited  many  eipreaBicat 
of  Wonder  from  hia  Iteli&n  fellow-artiata  for  tie  sam* 
qualitioa  which  had  gained  the  adnuratioD  of  the  French 
Though  Etty  waa  dcJy  impreMed  by  the  grand  cAi/i 
d'omvrte  of  Baphael  and  Michelangelo  at  Rome,  he  wu 
not  sorry  to  excliange  that  city  for  Venice,  which  ka 
always  regaided  as  the  true  homa  of  art  in  Italy.  Bis 
own  style  as  that  of  the  most  diatinguished  Eaglidi 
Colouri&t  of  any  period  held  much  mgrQ  of  the  Venetian 
than  uf  any  other  ItaHaa  school,  BT)d  he  admired  hw 
prototypes  with  a  zeal  and  esctuaiveneBfi  that  eometimci 
bordered  on  eitravagancA  Early  in  1824  ha  tetuned 
homo  to  find  that  hoaonrs  long  unjuetly  withheld  wen 
awaiting  him.  In  that  year  ha  waa  made  an  antod&ts  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  in  1328  ha  waa  promoted  to  the 
full  dignity  of  an  AcadecniDian.  Ia  the  iBtorval  beteea 
tbeae  datea  he  had  produced  tha  Combat  (^omia 
interceding  for  the  Vanquished},  and  the  6nC  o£  the  terita 
of  three  picturea  on  the  eubject  of  Judith,  both  of  whieJi 
ultimately  came  into  tbe  poaqe^ioa  of  the  Scottish  Academy, 
which  body,  to  their  credit  he  it  told,  were  tbe  ^ret  to  discva 
fitid  publicly  appreciate  the  gonius  of  Etty,  and  tbe  value  «f 
hia  contributioaa  to  art  Etty's  career  waa  from  this  time 
one  of  alow  but  uninterrupted  succeaa.  Hia  ^-orka  wen 
not  now  as  formerly  allowed  to  reraain  tipoa  bis  bandi 
unsold  j  and  though  the  prices  which  they  fetched  wtrfr 
almost  incredibly  small  in  cooiparisan  with  the  value  ue* 
attached  to  them,  yet  they  aatiahed  theartLat's  requirementii 
and  even  tempted  him  tu  persevero  in  tho  daagano 
career  of  bigh  art  In  1630  Etty  again,  ooned  lb 
Channel  with  the  view  to  annthei  art  toor  throagb  tb* 
Continent;  but  he  w^  QvertaksQ  iuF^u^is  1^  the  inaamo* 
ti.OE  of  the  Thre^  Dajrs,'  and  waa  ao  much  Rocked  by  th* 
sigbtb  he  Was  compelled  to  witness  iq  that  time  that  lui 
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faoma  Tnth  ill  conT(iiii«'nt  speed.  DuriDg  tba 
tea  jtAn  of  bis  lif«  th'o  £eftl  &tid  anabatad  aaslddtj 
fcis  ntudies  worty  not  at  dimmiiihBd!,  and  hv  coTiCiaucd 
mar'sUouii  ragulatity  hi9  Tariona  routina  datiea-  la 
lion  ffitb  tbe  aeadeiiiT^,  thougli  his  health  vraa  far 
Tobuat,  and  bU  circumetaDceB  wen  qot  anch  as  to 
Dt  it  in  ktB  pover  to  diapensa  with  ihti  tndtUarioua 
which  the  faJfilment  sf  these  dutiM  demanded, 
a  waa  a  conslAUt  attondant  at  the  Life  School,  where  h>o 
t&  work  regularly  alnng  with  the  BtudeotA,  notwith- 
'ngihe  remsns trances  of  somo  of  hia  fellow  Aeade- 
■,  who  thought  the  pncCice  andigniCed.  The  course 
his  Btudits  was  only  interrupted  by  occaaiopBl  viaita  to 
nfttit-e  city,  and  to  S^otif^cd,  where  ha  waa  welcomed, 
'til  the  utm&at  enthiuiaoin,  aod  /iied  with  the  most 
gntt^ug  heBTtlnaaa  hy  his  brother -artists  at  Editiburgb. 
Od  ih«  occaaioc  of  one  of  theaa  viaitA  ha  gave  the  fiDishiDg 
touches  to  the  trio  of  Judiths,  which  form  not  the  least 
ioteresHdg  or  Taluable  feature  in  the  collectioD  of  th« 
SMttish  Academy.  Id  1840,  and  again  in  1841,  Etty 
ODdertook  a  pilgrimage  to  tbo  Low  Countries,  to  aeek  and 
t>xaaiia«  for  hitnaelf  the  nia3t«rpisi>6ft  of  Rubeos  which 
ezist  in  ni&ny  of  the  fihurcheK  and  public  gallerio^  thero. 
Two  years  later  he  qnce  more  finited  France  with  a  view 
to  eollectiitg  matoriala  for  what  he  called  ^'hiQ  last  epic," 
bis  famous  pictcro  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Thia  enbjact,  wbtch 
would  hare  tasked  to  the  full  evan  hLs  great  powers  in  tbo 
priiDe  and  rigour  of  zDatihood,  proved  aliQoat  too  eerioiia 
an  ubdcrtfiluDg  for  him  in  kia  old  age.  It  exhihite,  at 
least,  amid  great  exceUances,  andsniaMe  proofs  of  decay 
on  tbe  part  of  tho  painter;  yot  it  brought  a  higher  price 
tbaajaoy  of  his  aarlier  and  mora  perfect  worksf  viz., 
£2500.  la  lB48j,  after  coDopletiiig  this  work,  he  retired 
to  York,  having  reaJizad  a  coiufartable  iBd&pendaDca 
Etbi)  his  advaaced  yenca  and  iacreaalng  it]firmit[Q&  were 
as  yet  nnahle  wholly  to  quench  his  artistic  euthnuiasm, 
fejr  when  bis  health  allowed,  he  worVad  oa  asaidtiDaaly  as 
in  his  younger  dayct  One  wish  aloaa  remained  iai  him 
cow  to  gratify  ;  he  deaired  to  sae  a  "gathering"  of  bis 
picturoa.  With;  much  difficulty  and  «x«rtioa  he  wita 
enabled  to  asBemble  the  great  raogority  of  them  from 
kbriooa  parts  of  the  Brittab  ialanda;  and  &P  Dumeroos 
were  tb'Sy  that  the  Walls  of  the  large'  hell  he  engaged  in 
London  for  th&ir  eihibilioD  were  nearly  coTorod  Thi* 
took  place  in  tho  Bumoier  of  1849 ;  on  the  1 3th  KovembeT 
of  that  Bame<  year  Etty  died.  He  received  the  honoura  of 
a  public  fuaeial  in  hia  mtin  dtj^  vhert  he  was  highly 
rHpeciad 

Etty  boldfl  a  BQoure  plftco  among  Enplieh  axtiata,  tho-agh 
it  U  neiLher  tbe  pkco  a^igaad  to  him  during  the  early 
port  of  hU  career  nor  that  to  which  he  attained  during 
the  last  thirty  yean>  of  bis  life.  Ubjust  neglect  was 
followed  in  hia  case,  as  in  that  of  some  others,  by  imdu» 
and  indiacrimin&ta  e^ilogy.  Hia  bnAinching  perseverance 
in  the  ■face  of  QnUBual  difBcpltieft  and  diacouragdmenta  is 
beyoad  ftll  pmiaa.  Bis  drawing  waa  frequetllTy  incorrect, 
but  in  feeling  and  akill  as  a  colourist  ha  hoa  acarcoly  been 
eqaBilled  hy  any  other  English  artist  His  moat  conepicuoua 
def«cta  03  a  painter  ware  the  Ksult  of  insui^cieiit  general 
cnltuTe  and  narrown&is  of  sympathy. 

8m  Etly'i  AqtobiosTtpbT,  publh^trd  in  tbo  Jiri  Journat  for  1819, 
KnA  the  L</t  of  Wiliiam  Elty,  £.A.,  by  GUchmt,  1  rola.  185fi. 

EU,  a  town  of  Franca  in  tbe  dtj>ttrtmeDt  of  Seino- 
Inf^rieure,  sjrondinemetit  of  Dieppe,  is  situated  on  the 
rB.il«-ay  from  LongprS  to  Tr«Sport,  .aiid  on  the  river  Bresle 
2  miles  from  ite  njouth  at  Ti^port,  and  is  17  milra  E.N.E. 
of  Pieppo.  It  has  manufactories  of  lace,  waxctotb  and 
eailcloth,  hemp,  linen,  and  oil,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
fiflh,  com,  end  wood.  It  is  the  aa&t  of  a  tribiina.1  of  com' 
Uierca  and  of  a  communbl  college,  and  baa  three  ancient 


buildings  of  importanee ; — the  heftnliful  Ootliic  clmrch  built 
in  the  ]2th  caQtnry^  whoae  crypt  contains  the  mono- 
meuta  of  the  coucta  of  Eu  ;  tbe  college  churrh,  in  nhich 
are  tbo  tombs  of  Henry  of  Guise  and  of  bisr  wifa  Katberin* 
of.CIereB  ;  and  the  Cbftteau  d'Eu. 

Th«  conntahip  of  En  datpg  Uam  th*  11th  ceDtBry.  nnd  iadti»&do4 
froin  ■  rids  braneli  of  the  ^crm&n  lirgl.  Aftar  th4  Jj'uig  cal  ■^t 
thii  bruch  it  came  finiMy  into  tho  poaseui^ri  of  the  8t  Pola.  In 
llTfi  tbo  town  aii'd  cutis  Tigro  doitroTtd  bjr  Lonii  XI.  to  prerest 
tbem  r&lling  into  tha  btnilii  of  tha  Krij;Llili;  but  tihon  ihrosff^ 
miuriago  tha  countilup  paaJied  ioto  tho'  pciMiaiati  of  HcD-ry,  dika 
or  Guiecr  be  rebiLilt  Vhn  ca^lla  in  IfiSl,  When  t>iQ  Iidi^bq  «i  G>ii!0 
wu  Ditiii^iiiih«d  in  lfi7S,  fin  vm  parcbaifld  hy  th«  PTinc?*?  of 
MoutpeDAiEr,  uid  cuds  thai  into  the  poiMRsiou  of  tba  io3t%  cf 
Miiae,  irheaco  it  pa»wd  inia  lliat  of  Ibe  diiko  PanthifcTre, 
graDdFstbeT  hj  th«  mDther'i  ■ids  of  Louia  fhilippe.  1q  Ihv 
ehAteaQ  was  couvcrt'cd  into  •  TLiiHta.ry  botpiLxl,  but  Loula  Ftnilippv 
commenced  ita  rubiration  id  1321,  and  made  it  hii  principal  inm- 
mer  nsidoQce.  Hero  ho  reneivvd  QDeen  Yicloria.  in  ]B<3,  It  con- 
tuned  B  Urgo  pLctnre  ^ilery  of  biatorioal  portraili,  bat  in 
tbpBo  wero  remarad  tn  Eaglaod.  From  1&62  liU  the  Isat  Froueh 
rcrtilQlLoT)  the  fbSfona  belougcdl  to  Niipaleaii  IIJ.  Tbs  populitinn 
of  lEa  in  ia72ir&a  8B3^. 

EUB<EA  (prononncad  Ewia  in  the  modem  langnige), 
the  largest  island  after  Crete  in  the  .i^gean  Sea,  is  separated 
frona  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Bisotla,  Locris^  and  Theaaoly  by 
tho  Kaboic  Sea,  which,.  &t  its  narrgwost  pajt  between  Chalcia 
and  the  Bteotiau  sfa:jro,  is  calJed  tho  Euripuo.  The  length 
of  the  island,  whose  general  outline  is  long  and  Darrow,  is 
about  90  milea  ;  its  breadth  Tarfes  considerably, — at  the 
broadest  part  it  meaatires  about  30  miles,  at  the  nsiroweat 
not  mora  than  four.  Its  general  dlrectian  ia  ffom  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  and  it  is  traversed  throue^'o'^^'  entire  langth  by  a 
mountain  range,  which  forms  part  ol  the  chain  that  bounds 
Tbesaaly  on  the  E.  under  the  names  of  Ossa  and  FeLion,  and 
ia  fuirther  ciootintted  beyond  tha  extremity  of  Eubaia  in  the 
lofty  islaada  of  Aodros,  Tetnos,  and  Mycoiaos.  The  priii' 
cipal  peaks  of  this  range,  seme  of  nhich  attain  a  great 
etevatioD,  group  tfaemaelvea  into  three  knots,  in  the  Dortb,. 
the  ceutro,  and  the  south  of  the  island,  whicb  they  thuv 
dirida  with  some  completoneaa.  into  t^ree  portiona. 
Towards  the  north,  opposite  the  Locrian  tarritory,  the 
highest  peaks  are  Moimts  Macistus  (RandiU;  and  Teletbriusr 
the  former  3967,  and  the  latter  3186  feet  above  the  sea. 
Mount  Tetothnns  waa  famed  ia  anci&Qt  times  for  its  medi- 
cisal  plants,  and  at  ita  foot  aro  the  celebrated  hot  springs, 
noar  the  town  of  j£depau8,  callied  the  Baths  pf  Hercules, 
whicli  were  used,  we  are  told,  by  the  dictator  SuJl^  and 
hare  now  been  converted  into  an  exteDsiTe  bathing  eatah- 
lisbm&n^  though  the  arrangements  are  of  a  mde  description. 
Tbeao  aoarceiB,  which  are  atrougly  aulphnrous,  rise  a  short 
distanco  inlEmd  at  several  poioto,  and  at  l&st  pour  them* 
aeWea  steaming  over  the  tockB>  which  they  have  yellowed 
with  their  deposit,  into  tha  £uboia  Seit  Opposite  tbe 
entrauca  of  the  Maliac  Qulf  is  tbe  proi^ontory  of  Ceneeum, 
thd  highest  point  behind  whick,  rising  to  an  eleration  of 
2221  feet,  is  now  called  Lithada,  the  name  being  a  cormp- 
tion  of  Lichades,  aa  the  islands  wera  c&lled  that  Ite  off  the 
extremity  of  tha  headland.  Here  again  we  meet  with  the 
legends  of  Hercules,  for  tbis  cape,  together  wiU>  the  neigh, 
bocring  coast  cf  Trochis,  was  th©  scene  of  tiie  ereata  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  that  hero,  as  d&Bcnbed  by 
Sophoclea  in  his  IVacAintrt.  Near  the  N.E.  eitremity  of 
tho  ialand,  and  almoat  facing  the  entrance  of  the  Golf  of 
Pagaaie,  is  the  promontory  of  Artemiaium,  celebrated  for 
tha  great  naval  victory  gained  by  the  Qteeka  over  the 
Pereianfl,  480  fl.o.  Towards  tha  centre,  to  the  N.E.  of 
Chalcis,  rises  the  higfaest  of  ita  mountaina,  Siiphys  ot 
Dirphe,  now  Mount  Delphi,  5725  foot  above  the  eea,  the 
b,ire  summit  of  which  is  not  entirely  frea-fcom  snow.tiU 
tbo  end  of  M&y,  while  iu  ftidea  nrp  -c^tjjel  Wj(b>t.ii4^  ^ 
firs,  and  lower  dawo  with  chestmtU  aud  pisnes.  Itf^  one 
of  the  mobt  coaepicuous  summits  of  eastem  Greece  and 
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from  iU  flanlti  tiu  pmnontoiy  of  Chenontnu  pnjecta  into 
the  iBg«tn.  At  dui  Mntham  utnmity  th«  lugheit  moun- 
tain it  Odu^  now  called  St  EUai,  rinng  to  th»  huf^  of 
4606  feeh  The  Bouth-wwtern  promontoiy  ww  named 
QenBrttu.  the  aonUi-Baetsni  Caphumu ;  tbe  lattu  itf  tluia 
wan  Sl^amed  on  accovnt  of  iti  dangen  to  naiigation,  for, 
bdng  an  ezpoeed  point,  it  attract!  the  stonnii  which  rush 
between  it  and  the  nngbbouring  cUfb  of  Andros  as  throogh 
s  funnel  The  whole  of  the  eattvn  coast  was  loeky  ud 
desHtate  of  haiboui%  espedallj  the  part  called  Costa,  or 
**  the  Hollows,"  where  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  wrecked, 
which  probably  laj  between  the  headlands  of  Chersonesus 
and  Caphareas.  So  greatly  was  this  dreaded  hj  sailors, 
that  the  pnncipal  line  of  traffic  from  the  north  of  the 
iEgean  to  Athens  nsed  to  pass  hj  Chalcis  and  the  Eaboic 
Bea. 

Enboa  was  believed  to  liaTe  originally  formed  part  of 
the  mainland,  aod  to  have  been  separated  from  it  by  an 
•arthqoake.  This  is  the  Ims  improbable  becanse  it  lies  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  line  of  earthquake  morement,  and 
both  from  Thacydides  and  Strabo  we  hear  of  the  northern 

E^rt  of  the  iaiaad  being  shaken  at  different  periods,  and  the 
tter  writer  speaks  of  a  fouDtain  at  Chalcis  being  dried  up 
by  a  rimilar  cause,  aod  a  mud  Tolcano  formed  in  the  neigh- 
booiing  plain.  Undences  of  rolcanic  action  are  also  trace- 
able in  ue  legends  connected  with  Hercoles  at  ,£dep*nB 
and  Cennnm,  which  here,  as  at  Lemnoa  and  elsewhere  in 
Greece^  have  that  origin,  Its  northern  extremity  is 
aeparatect  from  the  Theualian  coast  by  a  stifit.  which  at 
one  point  is  not  more  thsn  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width. 
From  the  promontory  of  CenMam  southwards  for  about 
fifteen  milea  the  depth  of  the  channel  is  so  great  that  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore  no  bottom  has  been  found  with  220 
fathoms  of  line ;  the  water,  however,  gradually  sboals  from 
this  point  to  Chalcis.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town, 
both  to  the  north  and  south,  the  baya  are  bo  confined  as 
readily  to  explain  the  story  of  Agamemnon's  fleet  baring 
been  detained  there  by  contrary  winda.  At  Chalcis  itself 
the  strait,  assuming  the  name  of  Earipos,  contracts  to  a 
breadth  of  not  more  than  120  feet,  and  is  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  rock,  on  which  now  stands  a  castle.  The 
channel  towards  Boeotia  is  spanned  by  a  stone  bridge, 
that  towards  Chalcis  by  one  of  wood ;  the  latter  is  by 
far  the  deeper  channel.  The  extraordinary  changes  of 
tide  which  take  place  in  this  passage  have  been  a  subject 
of  wonder  bom  clasalcal  times  to  the  present  day,  and 
are  not  yet  explained.  As  you  stand  on  the  bridge 
yon  will  see  the  current  mnning  like  a  river  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  shortly  afterwards  it  will  be  mnning  with 
«qaal  vdodty  In  the  other.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  as 
Tarying  aeven  times  In  the  day,  but  it  la  more  accurate 
to  aay,  with  liTy,  that  they  are  inegnlar.  They  are  re- 
ferred to  in  aareral  passages  of  the  Attic  tragedian&  A 
bri^  waa  fint  eonstmcted  here  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
iha  Feloponneeian  war,  when  Enbcea  larolted  from 
Atbens;  and  thns  the  Bteotiana,  whoae  work  it  waa, 
contrived  to  make  that  country  **  an  island  to  avery  one 
but  themselves."  Hence  Ephoms  remarked  that  nature 
might  almost  be  aaid  to  have  made  that  island  part  of 
BceoUa.  The  Bceotiana  by  this  means  secured  a  powerful 
weapon  <^  dbnee  ngunst  Athens,  being  able  to  impede 
their  supplies  (rf  gold  and  com  fromlhiace,  of  timber  from 
Macedonia,  and  of  horses  from  ^nuaealy,  for,  as  has  been 
already  said,  their  traffic  from  the  north  used  to  pass  by 
this  way.  The  name  Enripus  was  corrupted  during  the 
Middle  Ages  into  Erripo  and  £grip(^  and  in  this  laUer 
form  trao^rerred  to  the  whole  island,  whence  the  Venetians, 
when  they  uecupied  the  district,  altered  it  to  Negroponte, 
with  reference  to  the  bridge  which  connected  it  with  the 
inainland. 


The  rivm  of  EuboBa  ai«  f ew  in  nnmbti  tud  acsBtj  ir 
volume,  aa  is  natural  in  a  rocky  iaiand,  where  thej  have  so 
short  a  distaooa  to  mn.  In  the  north-eastern  portion  the 
Bndomsflows  into  the  .£gean,  being  fomed  by  two  streaas 
which  nnite  their  waters  in  a  amall  ]^ain,  and  were  perhaps 
the  Cerensand  Nolens  coneemli^  which  the  story  was  t<M 
that  aheep  drinking  the  wider  of  the  one  became  whit^  of 
the  other  black.  On  the  north  coaat,  near  Htstina,  is  the 
Callas ;  and  on  the  western  side  the  Ldantns,  near  Chnldi, 
flowing  through  the  plain  of  the  same  namok  TiM  pkia, 
whidi  intervenes  between  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  and  waa  a 
fruitful  source  of  contention  to  those  cittes,  is  the  mart 
considerable  of  the  few  and  small  spaces  of  level  ground  m 
the  island,  and  was  fertile  in  com.  Aristotle^  when  speak- 
ing  of  the  aristoeratie  character  of  the  hois^  as  reqoiiiag 
fertile  soil  for  its  support,  and  eonaaqvently  bdag  associated 
with  wealth,  instancea  its  use  among  the  Chalcidiana  and 
Elretriana,  and  in  the  ftniner  of  those  two  states  we  find  a 
class  of  nobles  called  Bippobota  This  rich  dbtriet  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  Athenian  clemcha.  Tb»  sert 
largest  pbun  was  that  of  Histisa,  and  at  the  iweaeat  day 
this  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Budoma  (Aehmet-Aga) 
are  the  two  best  cultivated  parts  of  Euboea,  owing  to  tbs 
exertions  of  foreign  colonists  The  mountains  afford  ezcsl- 
leot  pasturage  for  aheep  and  cattle,  which  were  reared  ia 
great  quantitiea  in  ancient  timee,  and  seem  to  have  giw 
the  island  ita  name;  these  pastures  belonged  to  the  rtate. 
The  forests  are  eitensive  and  fine,  and  are  now  anpuu- 
tended  by  Government  officials,  called  iaao^Kucn,  ia  qate 
or  with  the  connivance  of  whom  the  timber  is  being  rapidly 
destroyed— partly  from  the  merciless  way  in  which  it  ii 
cut  by  the  proprieton,  partly  from  its  being  burnt  by  the 
shepherds,  for  the  sake  of  the  beantifnl  grass  that  spring 
up  after  such  conflagrations,  and.partly  owing  to  the  goati, 
whoae  bite  kills  all  tite  young  growths.  In  the  moufltoiai 
were  several  valuable  mines  of  iron  and  copper ;  and  froai 
Carystns,  at  the  south  of  tiis  isUnd,  came  the  green  aad 
white  marble,  the  modem  CipoUino,  which  was  in  gnsi 
request  among  the  Romans  of  the  imperial  period  fat. 
architectural  purposes,  and  the  quarries  of  which  belonged 
to  the  emjteror.  The  scenery  of  Euboea  is  perhaps  t**! 
most  beautiful  in  Greece,  owing  to  Uie  varied  combies-| 
tiona  of  rock,  wood,  and  water;  for  from  the  oplaodi 
the  sea  is  altooet  always  in  view,  either  the  wide  island-, 
studded  expanse  of  the  .^gean,  or  the  soocession  d 
lakea  form^  by  the  Enboic  Sea,  together  with  mountain 
of  exquiaite  outline,  white  the  valleys  and  maritime' 
plains  are  clothed  either  with  fruit  trees  or  with  plane 
trees  of  magnificent  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  ao 
part  of  Greece  ia  so  destitate  of  intwaating  ramaus  d 
antiquity. 

Lika  most  of  the  Greek  iahmds,  Eabosa  wu  orijB^ially 
known  undar  other  namea,  anch  aa  Maoris  snd  DdiiAe 
from  its  ihape^  and  EUopia  and  Abantia  from  the  tribes 
inhalntin^  iL  The  races  by  which  it  was  ooenpied  at  aa 
early  penod  were  different  in  the  three  diatricta,  into  wU(^ 
as  we  have  aaen,  it  waa  naturally  divided.  In  die  wnthsm 
portion  we  find  the  Hutiei  and  Ellopea,  Theaaalisn  laeei, 
which  probably  had  passed  over  from  the  Fagassean  Gall 
In  central  Euboea  were  the  Cnretes  and  Abantea,  who  seas 
to  have  come  from  tlw  neighbouring  continent  way  of 
the  Euripna;  of  these  the  Abantes,  after  bcong  ninfwecd 
by  lonians  from  Attica,  roee  to  great  power,  ami  ezerdisd 
a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  whue  isluidj  aq  that  ia  Honer 
the  inhabitants  generally  are  called  by  tut  nam&  Tlie 
soathera  part  was  occupied  by  the  Diyopes,  part  of  wliid 
tribe,  after  having  been  expelled  from  their  onginal'seata 
in  the  aouth  of  Tliessaly  by  the  Dorians,  migrated  to  this 
island,  and  established  themselves  in  tiie  uree  dties  of 
Caiystu^  DystoiS  and  Styra,    The  name  ^  the  lasNie^ 
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tUHMd  place,  hoirereT,  ^ves  eriQenee  of  a  preTions  Phoani- 
cian  settlement,  for  it  u  a  comptioi  of  ^tarte^  which  is 
fonnd  in  the  form  Astyra  at  several  p  laces  oo  the  ooaste  of 
the  ^geao.  The  I^oeoiciana  were  attracted  hither,  as  they 
were  to  other  points  oa  the  shores  of  Greece,  hy  the  purple- 
mussel,  which  was  ohtaiDed  in  the  Euboio  Sea,  The  popa- 
latioD  at  the  present  day  is  made  up  of  elements  not  less 
various,  for  maoy  of  the  Greek  inhahitants  seem  from 
their  coBtumes  to  have  immigrated,  partly  from  the  mam- 
land,  and  partly  from  other  islands;  and  besides  these,  the 
southern  portion  is  occupied  by  Albanians,  who  probably 
have  come  from  Andros;  in  the  mountain  districts  nomad 
Watlach  shepherds  are  found;  and  at  Chalcis  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  Turkish  and  Jewish  fomilies,  who 
live  quietly  with  the  other  mhabttanti^  und  are  not 
molested. 

The  history  of  the  island  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  its 
tw«  principal  cities.  Chalets  and  Eretria,  the  latter  of  which 
was  situated  about  11^  miles  S.E.  of  the  former,  and  was 
also  on  the  shore  of  the  £uboio-Sea.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  fertile  Lelantian  plain,  and  their  proximity  to  the 
place  of  passage  to  the  mainland,  were  evidently  the  cansee 
of  the  choice  of  site,  as  well  as  of  their  prosperity.  Both 
cities  were  Ionian  settlements  from  Attica,  and  their  import- 
ance in  early  times  u  shown  hj  their  nomerons  oolomee  in 
Magna  Orncia  and  Sicily,  and  eueh  as  Comie^  Bhegitun, 
and  Naxoo^  and  on  the  coaat  of  Macedonia,  the  projecting 
portion  ol  whieh,  with  its  three  peniusnla^  hence  obtuned 
the  name  of  Chalcidiee.  In  uiis  way  fhcry  opened  new 
trade  lontea  to  the  Oreeki,  and  extended  the  field  <rf 
ct^iaattoa.  How  neat  Huit  commerce  was  ia  ahown  if 
the  but  that  the  Eaboie  scale  of  weights  and  msaanrea  was 
in  me  at  Athena  and  among  the  lonio  cities  generally. 
Tbaf  wete  rifal  eitiefl^  and  at  fiirt  aj^ear  to  hare  faem 
equally  powerfiil ;  one  of  the  eariiest  of  the  leapfif^ti  men- 
tioned m  Greek  history  took  place  between  them,  and  in 
thie  we  an  told  that  many  of  the  other  QrMk  states  took 
part.  It  waa  in  censeqaenoB  of  ihe  aid  which  the  people 
of  Hiletiiv  lenttotheEretrianaouthia  oooaaion  that  Eretria 
aent  five  ships  to  aid  the  ^miana  in  their  revolt  aninat  the 
Pmiaoa ;  and  owing  to  this,  that  city  ma  the  first  plan 
in  Qreeee  J^oper  to  be  attacked  by  Datis  and  Artaphemee 
In  490  B.a  It  was  utterly  mined  on  that  occasion,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  transported  to  Persia.  Though  it  was 
restored  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  on  a  eite  at  a  little 
distuice  from  its  original  position,  it  never  regained  its 
former  eminence,  but  it  was  still  the  second  city  in  the 
island.  From  tius  time  its  neighbour  Chalcis,  which, 
thoogh  it  suffered  from  a  lack  of  good  water,  was,  as  Strabo 
says,  i\a  natural  capital  from  its  commanding  the  Euripns, 
hdd  an  nndisput^  supremacy.  Already,  however,  this 
city  hid  suffered  from  the  growing  power  of  Athens.  In 
the  year  606,  when  the  Chalcidians  joined  with  the 
Boeotians  and  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenes  in  a  league 
Against  that  state,  uey  were  totally  defeated  by  the 
Athenians,  who  established  1000  Attic  colonists  on  their 
lands,  and  seam  to  have  reduced  the  whole  island  to  a  con- 
dition of  dependence.  Again,  in  446,  when  Euboea  endea- 
vonred  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  it  was  once  more  reduced  by 
Pericles,  and  a  new  body  of  settlers  was  planted  at  Histitea 
in  the  north  of  the  island,  after  the  inhabitants  of  that 
toWQ  had  been  expelled.  This  event  is  referred  to  by 
Aflstophanes  in  the  Cloudt  (212),  where  the  old  fanner,  on 
heoig  shown  Eubcea  on  the  map  "  lying  ontatretched  in  all 
ita  length,"  remarks, — "I  know,*  we  laid  it  prostrate 
under  Pevcles."  The  Athaniana  fully  recogniied  ita  im- 
portance to  them,  both  as  supplying  them  with  com  and 
cattle,  as  securing  their  commerce,  and  as  goaranteeiu^ 
them  against  piracy,  for  its  proximity  to  the  coast  of  Attica 
foadned  it  extremelj  dangerous  to  them  when  in  other 
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hands,  bo  that  Demosthenes,  in  the  De  Corona,  speaks  of  a 
time  when  the  pirates  that  made  it  their  headquarters  so 
infested  the  neighbouring  sea  as  to  prevent  all  navigation. 
But  in  the  21st  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  island 
succeeded  in  regdning  its  independence.  After  this,  we 
find  it  taking  sides  with  one  or  other  of  the  leading  states, 
until,  after  the  battle  of  Chisronea,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Philip,  and  finally  into  those  of  the  Romans.  Ity  the 
great  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Chalcis  was  called  one  of  the 
three  fetters  of  Greece,  Demetrias  on  the  Golf  of  Fagase 
and  Corinth  being  the  other  two. 

In  modem  history  Eubcea  or  Negropont  comes  once  mors 
prominently  into  notice  at  the  time  of  the  f  earth  crusade. 
In  the  partition  of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Latins  which, 
followed  that  event,  the  island  was  divided  into  three  fiefs, 
the  occupants  of  which  ere  long  fonnd  it  expedient  to  place 
themselves  nnder  the  protection  of  the  Venetian  repaUic^ 
which  thenceforward  became  the  sovereign  power  in  the 
country.  For  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  during 
which  they  remained  in  possession,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  their  dependencies,  and  the  lion  of  St  Mark 
may  still  be  seen,  both  over  the  sea  gate  of  Chalcis 
(Negropont)>  and  in  other  part*  of  the  town.  At  length  ic 
1470,  after  a  valiant  defence,  this  well-fortified  city  was 
wrested  from  them  by  Mohunmed  IL,  and  the  whole  island 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ae  Turks.  One  desperate  attempt 
to  regain  it  was  made  hf  Horouni  in  1688,  when  the  ci^ 
waa  besieged  by  land  and  sea  for  three  months ;  bat  owing 
to  the  atrength  of  the  i^ace^  and  the  disease  which  thinned 
their  rai^  the  ainilu^  were  forced  to  withdraw.  At  the 
eoneltuioa  the  Greek  War  of  Independence^  in  1830,  the 
island  was  ddivmd  from  the  Torkiah  away,  and  eonstitated 
a  part  the  newly  established  Greek  state.  I^e  present 
population  of  Chi^  ii  about  6000  soahb       (h.  r.  t.) 

EUBUUDE^  a  native  of  Uiletus^  was  a  philoaopher  of 
the  Megario  school.  The  prindpal  erenta  in  hie  pencmal 
histray  are  quite  unknown.  Indirect  evidence  shorn  that 
he  was  a  omtemporary,  whether  older  or  yonnger  is  not 
certiun,  of  Aristotie^  whose  philost^lnr  he  attacked  with 
great  bittemeee,  and  that  he  numbered  Demosthenes  fw  a 
while  among  his  pupUa  He  is  not  known  to  have  written 
an^  independent  worl^  and  his  name  has  been  preserved 
chiefly  on  account  of  some  celebrated,  though  false  and 
captious,  syllogisms  of  which  he  was  tiie  reputed  anthw. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  these  were  due  to 
others  of  the  Megario  school. 

EUCALYPTUS,  a  genus  of  treea  of  the  natural  order 
Jfyrtaeeee,  mostly,  if  not  all,  indigenoui  to  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  In  Australia  the  Eucalypti  are  commonly  called 
"gum-treei^''  or  "atringy-bark  treea,"  from  their  gummy 
or  resinous  products,  or  fibrous  bark.  The  genus,  from 
the  evidence  of  leaf  remains,  appean  to  hafe  been  repre- 
sented by  several  species  in  Eocene  times  (see  Bchimper, 
Traiti  d«  Palionlographie  VigHcda,  1874).  The  leaves  are 
leathery  in  texture,  hang  obliqudy  or  vertically,  and  are 
studded  with  glutds  which  contain  a  fragrant  volatile 
oil.  The  flowers  are  apetalous,  end  resemble  those  of 
the  myrtle,  and  the  bud  is  closed  by  a  lid,  which  ia  dis- 
carded when  the  flower  expands.  Within  the  hardened 
calyx,  which  constitutes  the  fruit,  very  numerous  minute 
seeds  are  contained.  The  Eucalypti  are  rapid  in  growth, 
and  many  species  are  of  great  height,  S.  amygdalina 
attaining  to  even  as  mnch  as  480  feel^  or  150  feet  more 
than  the  highest  specimen  of  the  Wetlingtonia  {Sequoia^) 
gxganlea,  with  a  diameter  of  81  feet  (see  Joum.  of  Foratry, 
March,  1878).  The  Blue  Oum-tree,  B.  globulut,  Labill., 
is  so  called  from  the  rounded  form  of  ito  operculated  itXyx, 
The  leaves  of  trees  from  three  to  fire  years  of  age  are  large, 
sessile  and  of  a  glaucous-white  colour,  and  grow  horizop-  ' 
tally :  thoae  of  older  trees  are  ennfnrm,  6-12  inches  lon^ 
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&.ad  Maiah-green  in  hoe,  and  are  direct»d  dowavar^.  The 
AawaiB  are  ungte  or  in  cliuten,  and  afl&rlj  aeaail6.  Hub 
epeciea  'u  on»  of  the  largest  tstm  ia  the  wofl4  may 
Attain  a  haiglit  of  375  feet,     Since  it  has  besQ  qdC' 

coaafuUy  introduced  into  tbe  south  of  Europe,  Algeria, 
Egypt,  Tahiti,  Nev  C&l9d:oQi&,  Katal,  and  India,  and  has 
bean  eitansir^Ijr  plEknted  in  Califarnia,  tad,  with  tb-^  object 
of  lessening  tiabilit;  to  drooghta,  along'  the  liu'O  of  thd 
Canti-a)  P&cific  B^iltfay.  It  irould  probably  thrive  in  any 
aituatLoii  harmg  a  mean  annual  tempGrnturc  not  below  GO' 
F.,  bdt  it  n-ill  Dot  enduro  b  tomperalura  of  1«9  than  37* 
f.  At  Cannes  the  tree  was  raiaed  from  aeed  in  llarch 
LSea,  and  in  1372  had  reachsd  a  height  of  60  feet  (aes 
2Vanj.  Boi.  Son.  ^ditib.,  xii.  153).  Its  propertj  of 
CLAstTDybg  the  eaiostna  of  mnt^hy  dititricts  ia  probablj 
attribnlable  to  tils  draiaage  pffect^  ]bj  its  roote,  Tathor 
Vban  to  tb<3  aatmptic  e^halatioiu  of  ita  leaves.  To  tha 
■ame  cause,  aho^  is  ascribed  tho  giaidiial  diaappeRnnce  ol 
DLOflqUitoed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ptantationa  of  tbia 
triae,  oa  at  Lake  Faziara,  in  Algeria^  Since  about  1870, 
whdtL  the  tree  waa  planted  in  its  cloistera,  tho  monastery  at 
St  Paolo  B.  la  trh  Fontana  haa  becomO'  babitabE&  throogb- 
oat  the  year,  aUhoagb  situated  iu  one  of  the  moet  tever- 
jtricken  diatrictB  oi  the  Uoman  Campagaa  (Bse  B.  D.  01or«r, 
Fharm.  Joum.  and  Traiu.,  Fab.  C,  1676).  An  wential 
oil  ifl  obtained  hj  aqueaos  diatllktian  of  t&e  leavoe  of  tb!^ 
atid  other  specios  of  Eucal^tua,  nbich,  according  to  Faust 
&nd  EotnByBr  {Bei;  deutich.  Chvm,  Get,,  1S74,  1<2&),  con- 
eiaCa  of  cymol,  au  oxidiiod  compound  allied  to  cjmcl,  and 
two  terpenea.  Tha  oil  haa  a  carapharaceoua  odour,  and  \& 
employed  in  perfnmerr,  and  for  the  making  of  rarnisbas. 
Except  ea  regarda  ita  actioD  on  lights  the  oil  of  oleota.  h. 
similar  in  emeU  and  other  propertiea  to  cajeput  oil.  E. 
jlobuliu,  S.  retitiifcra,  and  othigr  apeciea  yitid  what  is 
known  aa  Botan;  Bay  kino,  an  astringent  dark-r^^ddish 
amorphooa  reain,  which  may  ba  obtained  in  &  Beini-fiijid 
atata  by  making  iccisiona  in  tha  trunka  of  the  trees.  The 
kino  of  E.  giganlfa  cantaina  a  notable  pro|J(>rtign  of  gum. 
From  the  loavos  and  young  bark  of  S.  mannifera  and  E. 
viminalit  is  procured  AuathiLiaa  manoa,  a  hard,  opaqye, 
ffweat  substance,  containing  melitoae.  On  dcatmctive  dijs- 
tillatLon  the  Uaraa  yietd  much  gaa,  10,000  oiibio  feet  being 
obtained  from  one  ton.  Tha  nood  ij  eiteoaivel^  used  in 
Aiiatralia  aa  fuel^  and  the  timber  is  of  remaikabte  size, 
stretgtb,  and  durability.  The  bark  of  dilorent  apacies  of 
Eucalyptus  hs^  bean  ua&d  ia  pap^r-making  and  tanning, 
ind  in  medicine  a  febrifuge,  The  tincture  of  Eucalyp- 
-TiBj  for  the  preparation  of  which  the  narrow  IaBre.a  sra 
reputed  to  be  the  best,  haa  a  warm,  aromatic,  and  bittoi 
taste,  sontawhat  lika  that  of  cubeba.  It  excit&s  ihg  fliitr 
of  BalivB  when  iit  tha  mouthy  and  n  B  povrerfuldiaphoreti'C 
Ita  admin LBtratlon  augments  the  al-^ine  OTOCuationa,  lowers 
arterial  tension^  and  iucceasea  the  action  of  thd  heart,  and- 
has  beeu  found  efficacious  ia  hyateria,  aathma,  choraa, 
cerebral  Bmemia,  and  mora  especially  in  broDchorf hcea  £.nd 
chronic  catarrh  the  bladder.  According  to  Barbholow,  it 
La  far  inferior  to  quiniae  in  intennlLtent  fever.  Eucaljptua 
leaves  are  A^moked  for  the  relief  of  aa<thm^  bronchitis,  and 
whoop ing-Go ugh,  and  hava  been  employed  irutead  of  lint 
ioc  dressing  wounda.  From  the  blosaoma  of  the  Hed 
Gum-tree,  £.  rottrata,  the  nativea  of  West  Aoatralia  pre- 
pare &  favourito  beTeraga  by  Bleeping  them  in  water. 

For  fufthelr  detaili  see  Bentley,  On  thit  OharcKttri,  Frsptrtiit,  and 
Uxt  of  E  Mlyplut  Olabaltta  und  othtr  iptcifj  cf  E\iailT/yHU,  IS^I; 
Tht  Teat  Hook  of  Fharmaey^  1874,  pp.  3&-31.  and  E.  .C«»a, 
"  NqCq  anr  I'accIiuuLtatiCfn  de  l  EsctlyptUB  Globuloi,"  in  BulUt.  dt 
la  See.  dtf  Ofo^..  vi.  ier.,  t.  B,  p.  841,  when  noiDaroni  refcreQcca 
to  wotV*  on  tha  unbject  will  bfl  fanad  ;  R.  Barthokw,  Praciiial 
Treaiua  on  ilai*ria  Medina.  1877  ;  PUimTion,  "  L'Eui-jiljmtin 
QlobuiiuB  8,0  rwlut  da  me  baUuiqne,  Aii  ,"  m  JUv.  dtt  Peux  }fanda, 
Jkn.  1B76.    For  a  ^jgut^  an  Bentlcj  uid  rrimen,  Mtdicai  PlanU 


EUCHARIST,  the  aacnmental  OTdinoaee  instituted 
CbriAt  and  enjoined  on  His  chun:h  ai  of  perpetual  obligad 
in  which  bread  broken  and  wing  poured  oul,  fifter  aoli 
beciadictioQ  by  the  appoittled  mituBter,  arc  partaksn  of 
the  faithful  in  commemoration  of  Hi&  atoning  Bufferingi 
death,  and  the  benefits  thereby  purchased  formankiod, 
aa  a  means  bj  whrch  tbM«  benefits  are  conveyed  to 
worthy  iQCLpient.    This  ordinanCQ  has  beeq  cooBtBH 
observed,  without  osential  rariatioD,  by  all  secttcuifi  of 
UhrLatian  charch,  from  tha  time  of  its  appotatoifint  to 
present  day.    The  only  exception  is  that  of  ta«  Qnak 
(or"SofliBtr  of  Frionda"),  who,  from  an  ftx&lt«d  idea 
th&  spiritDni  natnre  of  Chriatianity,  have  disearded 
EiifihariBt,  together  with  all  other  rgligioos  Bymbolical 
All  other  CfarLstiana  have  at  aJI  timea  agreed  in 
the  Euchariet  aa  their  highost  act  of  wonhip,  and 
most  Bolamn  ordinance  of  religion. 

To  nndsratand  the  Euchariet  aright      most  go  h( 
the  hiatory  of  its  inalitutioq,    Thia  is  giv^n  by  tIl-9 
Srat  DvangeliatB  in  their  goapels,  and  by  Bt  Paul  in  hu 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (Mat  xivL  2^-'27  ;  Hark 
32-24;  Luke  xxii,  19-20;  1  Cor.  zL  33-25}. 
narratire!^  inform  m  that  the  Euchnriet  waa  ordaii 
Chriat  at  the  cloae  of  tha  poBChal  supper  which  He 
eaten  with  His  diadplcg  the  night  preceding  ths  day 
His  crucifixion ;  that 

"Aa  tbaV  Irere  «ting,  Jesiu  took  bread,  uidIi::TiDgBiT«ii 
blBHed  isd  braktt  It,  Kod  glte  It  ta  His  diiciplea,  ajid  wd. 
eit ;  tliii  ia  My  B<Kly  whiah  is  bsLitg  giTen  lot  yoa,    I>a  iiii 
mtmoiitl  of  at,'    la  the  ianiH  manner  lIio  Hs  took  lk«  cup 
they  had  mppadr  and  haTioD  giteo  ihiiika^  mto  it  tstbeni,  n 
'  DriDt  ye  4ll  &[  thia  ;  for  tliis  is  Mif  Blood  of  tha  a«w  eoir-- 
— 01 ' tb<9  nsw  c«TBnuit  in  tij  Blgod  — '  whicb  ii  baing  th«^  foi 
and  for  muy,  For  tti4  retnlni^n  ef  aina.    Do  this  u  ofun  ta 
drink,  for  n  jaemorial  of  Ue.' " 

The  £rat  aubj&ct  for  remark  ia  the  connexioii 
EncbarLBt  with  the  Paschal  celebration.    In  the 
Supper  the  fl&sh  of  a  lamb  waa  Bolemnly  eaten  in 
branca  of  the  preservattoD  of  the  Israetitesi,  by  : 
the  blood  of  a  lamb,  from  the  destruction  brought  open' 
Egyptians,  and  of  the  couseqaent  emancipation  cf 
nation  from  slaTery  to  PhaTEoh.    In  the  Euchiriat  the 
actj  that  of  bating,  oAaumaa  n  aimiilar  commemorBtire  h 
The  broken  braad,  declared  by  Chmt  to  be  a  symbol  o! 
cmcifigd  Body,  taken  and  eaten,  together  with  the  dri:! 
of  the  wine,  declared  to  ba  B  aymbol  of  His  abed 
cornea,  in  virtU'S^  of  Eis  inBtitutiop,  a  memorial  of  Hia  : 
aq  tlw  Lamb  of  God  who,  by^is  deatb,  has  taken 
sin  of  tha  world,  deliTcriag  man  froFs.  the  wrath  of  Qcd| 
setting  him  free  from  the  alavery  of  eviL    la  this,  bow 
the  Eucharist  transcendi  the  pBJSOTer  which  Koa  lLb 
th&t  the  o&e  waa  a  bare  0(iEnmemDra.tion,  the  other 
with  it  an^Bctud  pjirticipatioQ  in  the  epiriiual  bleeaiiiga 
commemorated.    However  much.  Tarioua  aectioiu  of 
chxicch  hare  dtd'ered  as  to  the  mode  and  the  Jegm 
which  these  bleasLiaga  are  conveyed,  and  tbe  ezact  nlali 
borne  by  the  bread  and  wine  to  tbe  Body  enil  Blood  of 
Lord^  tbore  has  been  a  substantial  agreement  fia  toth* 
that  tbe  frulta  of  the  eecri^ce  o!  Christ  are  in  tha  Eat 
in  B  special  manuer  imparted  to  the  aonb  of  vorthr 
pients. 

So  mnch  we  may  learn  u  to  the  natnre  of  the  rite  f 

the  occasion  of  itafirstiniBLitQtioa.    An  exaAinatlon  of 
mode  of  its  in&titution  by  Cbriat  will  abow  wbut  ceremon 
Bctione  may  be  regarded  aa  eaaential  to  the  truth  ot 
symbolical  character,    Tlieae  are— (1)  the-beaedictioa 
consecration,  i.e.,  the  SEttticg  apart  from  profaaei 
solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  of  bfooilfllitd 
tbe  fraction  or  breaking  of  tha  cra&A  in j' the 
out  of  the  wine  into  tha  cup;  {3)  the  delir^ry  nnct 
tlibution  of  tha  "  eleinentB" — as  tha  brwl  and  vine 
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termed — to  the  cominmiicants ;  (4)  the  declaration  accom- 
panying this  dintribntioD,  that  these  elemoDts  both 
symbolize^the  sacrifice  of  Cniriat's  death,  and  also  coiiTe7 
to  the  foithful  partaker  the  benefits  of  that  sacrifice;  and 
,(5)  the  actual  partalcing  of  these  elements  hj  the  acts  of 
eating  and  drilling,  ^ese  several  actions  are  all  included 
in  Christ's  cwunanici,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me." 

The  Tarions  names  by  which  this  holy  rite  has  been 
dengnated,  each  expressing  one  view  of  its  manifold  nature, 
will  help  ua  towards  a  comprehenuon  of  its  meaning  and 
pnrpose. 

1.  The  term  Eucharist,  though  not  found  in  this  sense 
in  Holy  Scripture,  came  into  use  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
foond  such  acceptance  that  it  became  the  most  frequent 
designation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  both  in  the  Western  and  the 
Eastern  Church.  It  first  appears  in  the  letters  ascribed 
to  Ignatius,  107  a.d.  {Epi$t.  ad  Philad.,  e.  iv.;  ad  Smynu, 
c  vi.),  and  is  used  hy  Irensus,  nfao  says  that  after  consecra- 
tion "  it  is  no  longer  common  bread,  but  eucbarist "  (lib. 
W.  c.  18,  §5).  Justin  Martyr,  140a.d.,  after  describing  the 
sacred  meal,  says,  "  This  partaking  is  called  by  us  the 
Eacharist"  (Af»log.,  i.  c.  66).  Origen  also  speaks  of  "the 
bread  called  Eucharist"  {Contr.  CeU,  lib.  viii.  §  07).  The 
term  is  also  continually  found  in  this  sense  in  Tertullian, 
Clemena  AlezaDdrinos,  andCyprian.  Eucharist,  tixo^urrtoy 
signifies  "  thanksgiving,"  and  its  use  for  the  sacramentai 
feut  is  derived  from  the  thanksgiving  of  our  Lord  at  the 
institatioD  of  the  rite  {ti)(afiurr^a^  titXatTiv).  'VhB  ele- 
ments over  which  thanks  had  been  offered  readily  assumed 
the  name  of  the  act  of  thanksgiTing,  and  so  the  word 
euehoTutia  came  to  be  simply  equivalent  to  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine,  and  was  sometimes  restricted  to  the  bread 
alona.  "In  the  earliest  litargiea  thanksgiving  was,  next 
to  the  leceptioo,  the  chief  part  of  the  celebration,  a  circum- 
stance which  without  doubt  served  greatly  to  promote 
the  general  adoption  of  the  name"  (Scndamore,  Notitia 
£Hchanatica^  p.  8).  It  is  thus  St  Chrysostom  explains  the 
term :  "  The  awful  mysteries,  laden  with  mighty  salve- 
tioiij  which  are  celebrated  at  every  communion,  ....  are 
called  Eacharist,  because  they  are  the  commemoration  of 
tiuuiy  benefits,  and  by  all  means  they  work  upon  as  to  be 
thankful "  {HomU.  xzv.  t»  Matt^  §  3). 

2.  Anotherfamiliar  name  isthe  C(»RinunK);t,  or  theiTofy 
dmmuKton.  This  is  derived  from  the  words  of  St  Paul, 
1  Cor.  X.  16, 17.  "The  cnp  of  blessing  which  we  bteso,  is 
it  not  the  commtmion  (kooww)  of  the  blood  of  Christ  I 
The  bread  whidi  we  brmk,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ  t  Tu  we,  the  many,  are  one  bread  and  one 
body  ;  for  we  aQ  parta&s  of  tiiat  one  bread."  The  general 
aae  of  this  term  is  not  so  early  as  of  the  word  "encharist, " 
bnt  it  is  found  in  Iremeus,  167  A.11.,  who  speaks  1^  slaves 
who  hare  heard  from  their  masters  that  "the  divine  com- 
mnnioa  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Cbiist "  (Fragm.f  ziii.), 
and  it  ii  used  by  Hilary,  Basil,  and  Chrysostom.  St  Hul's 
words  show  that  the  leading  idea  contained  in  this  name  is, 
that  hj  means  of  this  sacrament  all  faithful  recipients 
become  partaken  of  the  body  and  Uood  of  Christ  and 
recdTO  a  commnnicatiMi  of  the  blessings  of  His  sacri- 
fices But  they  also  express  anotjier  fandamntal  truth, 
expraaed  in*  the  Aportlea'  Greed  as  "  the  communion  of 
•aint^**  vis.,  the  communion  or  fellowship  which  all 
CSiciatians  have  with  one  another,  as  members  of  one  body, 
■lianrs  in  one  life,  of  which  the  joint  participation  of  this 
•actameat  ia  an  outward  symbol  and  pledge.  "By  this 
aaerament  is  signified  and  s^ed  that  union  which  is  among 
oar  Saviour's  true  disciples  communicating  therein;  their 
being  together  united  id  consent  of  mind  and  unity  of 
faith,  in  mutual  good  will  and  aflection,  in  hope  and 
tendency  to  the  same  blessed  end,  in  wiritual  brotherhood 
and  aoeie^j  espedally  on  account  of  nis  commnnionwith 


Qirist,  which  most  closely  ties  them  one  toanotiiw;  ttej», 
partaking  of  this  one  individual  food,  become  translated,  a* 
it  were,  into  one  body  and  substance  "  (Barrow,  IhetrUi*  tf 
the  SaeramaiU,  voL  v.  p.  602,  ed.  1818).  To  establi^ 
this  union  is  declared  by  Christ  to  be  one  great  purpose  of 
His  incarnation  and  death  and  high  priestly  intercession 
(John  xvii,  22-33).  And  the  Eucharist  by  its  symbdism 
sets  forth  the  truth  that  the  only  way  pf  thus  uniting 
men  to  each  other  is  by  first  uniting  them  to  Christ 
They  must  be  one  tnih  Him  before  they  can  be  one  with 
each  other  tn  Him.  "  The  union  of  mankind,  but  a  union 
begun  and  subsisting  only  in  Christ,  is  what  the  Lord's 
Supper  sacramentally  ezpreases  "  {Ecu  Homo,  p.  176). 
Participation  in  the  Eucharist  being  thus  the  chief  outward 
sign  and  pledge  of  communion  and  fellowship  with  the 
church,  admisaion  to  this  sacrament  was  practically  identi- 
fied with  a  reeognition  of  a  claim  to  membership  in  the 
church,  while  to  be  repelled  from  it  amounted  to  ucluaio* 
from  the  Christian  body,  snchezcluaionreceiviDg  the  aams 
of  excommunxcalion. 

3.  Another  designation  of  this  sacrament,  derived  from 
Holy  Scripture,  is  the  LorcPu  Supper.  It  is  so  called 
by  St  Paul  himself,  who  when  speaking  of  its  unworthy  re- 
ception, says,  "When  ye  come  togeUier  into  one  place, 
this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper,"  1  Cor.  xt  20.  The 
special  appropriateness  of  this  name,  taking  us  back  to  the 
time  and  place  of  its  first  institution  by  Christ,  "  the  same 
night  that  He  was  betrayed,"  secured  for  it  an  early  and 
wide  reception,  and  we  find  Chrysostom  and  Augustine 
employing  it  as  a  familiar  term.  "  He  gave  the  supper 
consecrated  by  His  own  hands  to  the  disciples.  We  have 
Dot  sat  down  at  that  feast,  and  yet  by  faith  we  daily  eat 
th«  same  supper  "  (August.,  Strm.  cxiL,  c.  4).  The  name 
"  supper"  indicates  also  the  original  idea  of  the  sacred  rite 
as  a  common  meal, "  the  most  natural  and  universal  way  of 
expressing,  maintainbg,  end,  as  it  were,  ratifying"  corporate 
onion.  '*  The  meal  consists  of  bread  and  wine,  the  simplest 
and  most  universal  elements  of  food ;  and  when  men  of 
different  nations  or  degrees  sit  and  kneel  together,  and 
receive,  as  from  the  hand  of  God,  this  simple  repast,  they 
are  remioded  In  the  most  forcible  manner  of  their  common 
human  wants,  and  their  common  character  as  pensioners  on 
the  bounty  of  the  universal  Father"  {Eeee  Homo,  pp.  173, 
174).  And  thus  this  designation  guards  against  a  common 
bnt  dangevovs  misconception  of  the  sacrament  A  "  sup- 
per "  is  something  to  be  partaken  of,  not  to  be  wonhipped* 
Bread  and  wine  are  viands  to  be  eaten  and  drunk,  not  to 
be  adored.  That  on  which  they  are  pieced  is  a  table,  round 
whidi  the  gnests  gather  as  for  a  common  meal|  no^  e^wpt 
in  a  secondary  and  derived  sens^  an  altar. 

4.  The  term  "oblation"  or  "offering"  {Tpoa^opS)  wea 
originally  applied  to  each  of  the  various  offerings  made  by 
the  faithful  at  the  cdebration  of  the  Eucharist,  t^.^  the 
oblation  of  alms  in  kind  or  money  for  the  poor,  gifts  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  f  atwio 
of  the  church  and  its  services;  the  special  oblation  of 
bread  and  wine  for  the  purpoee  of  the  celabmtion;  and 
the  spiritual  oblation  of  ue  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in 
the  eneharistio  commemoration.  Qraduallj  its  reference 
became  nanowed.  We  notice  the  process  restriction  in 
the  writings  of  Cyprian,  260  a.i>.,  aad  find  it  eetaUished 
by  the  time  of  Cyrii  of  Jenisalun,  350  a.t>.  Heocefoi^ 
ward,  "  the  oblation  "  sigtdfies  the  commemoratitm  of  the 
ulf-oblation  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  "  To  attain  to  the 
oblation  "  or  to  "  partake  of  the  holy  oblation  "  meant  t* 
receive,  and  to  impart  "  the  oblation"  was  to  administer 
the  blessed  sacrament"  In  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  the  word  "oblation"  is  eolftiiused  of  the  "alms" 
and  other  offerings  of  the  congregation  (with  a  spii!^ 
reference  to  the  presentation  of  the  elements  <A  tread  an(i 
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-win«);'uid  af  the  actual  death  of  Christ  oi  "  a  full,  perfect, 
and  onfficieDt  sacrifice,  Meaion,  and  satisfaetioD  for  the  siiu 
•of  the  whole  world,"  whiU  the  idea  is  also  ezteadad  to  the 
^[uritiial  oblation  of  themselTea  hf  the  faithful  eotnmtmi- 
canta  in  the  worda— "  Here  we  offer  and  pteaent  oarselres, 
«ar  aonls  and  bodiaa,  to  be  a  reaaonable  aacrifiee.*' 

6.  From  "  oblation "  we  are  netnrallj  led  to  the  oon- 
xidemtion  of  the  term  Saar}fie»f  which  from^mitiTe  times 
iiaa  been  api^ed  to  the  Eoebariat  The  original  reference 
4i  thia  tern,  aa  of  the  tern  "oUation,"  waa  to  the  bread 
mad  wine  and  other  tiumk-ofTeringa  preaented  at  the  cele- 
bcatiMb  But  ita  application  waa  gradaally  extended  so 
M  to  ami  aee  the  whole  rite,  and  eapecially  the  central 
mo^  the  preaentation  of  the  elementa  to  Qodaa  a  memorial 
4rf  the  saerifioe  ol  the  death  of  Ohrist  In  thia  aenee  the 
Eoduriat  ia  spoken  of  from  the  time  of  Tertnlliaa  down- 
wardly aa  "  a  otNnmemoratiTe  aacrifiee,"  ue.,  a  rite,  inatitnted 
by  Glurut  himaalf,  in  which  the  ehnrch  commemorates  and 
vleada  before  the  Fathw  the  one  all-anffident  aacrifiee  made 
by  Hia  Son  on  the  eroas.  Thia  i»  no  freih  inundation  of 
the  body  <rf  Christ,  biU  a  repreaentaticm  of  tiiat  aaerifice 
which  waa  once  for  all  acoomptiahed  on  CalTary,  hf  which, 
meeording  to  St  Fanl'a  worda  (I  Oor.  xL  26),  we  "do  ahow" 
or  ''proclaim"  (fcarayyAXm)  "the  Lord'a  death  till  He 
«ome."  The  traa  sense  in  which  the  Enehariit  may  be 
called  a  ncrifice  ia  claariy  eat  fOrUi  in  the  fdlowing  paa- 
asge  from  the  learned  and  pions  Bishop  Bereridge 

"  The  Rurifloe  tbit  li  moit  proper  end  pecaliu  to  the  oMpel  is 
the  McnmeDt  o(  our  Lord's  Supper,  inatitoted  by  oar  Lord  iiiinaeir, 
to  eoocoed  kU  the  bloodf  akcrifiret  of  the  Uonio  Uw.  For  thongh 
ve  ccnnot  say,  u  eome  ftbntrdiy  do,  that  thU  ia  auch  e  aacrifiee 
-wherabr  Chtiat  is  agiin  offered  np  to  God  both  <or  the  liring  and 
the  dead,  yet  it  may  as  properly  be  called  a  saorkiee  aa  any  thatwa* 
«rer  ofTervd,  except  that  which  was  oflmd  hy  Christ  hiinael^ — for 
Hia,  indeed,  was  the  only  true  eipiatory  aaeriAce  that  erer  was 
offered.  Tboae  ander  the  law  were  only  typee  of  His,  and  were 
called  saerifioea  only  npon  that  ttmiunt,  bocauae  they  ^pified  and 
^presented  that  which  He  waa  to  offer  for  the  ains  of  the  world. 
And  theretora  the  aaenment  of  Chriat's  body  and  blood  may  as  well 
be  ealled  by  that  nana,  aa  they  were.  They  wen  tyrinl,  and  thia 
-is  a  oomnteasorattre  aaolfiea.  They  fonehowad  die  death  of  Christ 
te  oome;  this  shows  His  death  already  past.  ....  His  ia  pro- 

Jirly  oar  Christian  aacrifiee,  which  neitner  Jew  nor  Gentile  can 
m  any  ahare  in  (Hob.  xiii.  10).  We  have  an  altar  where  wa  par- 
take  of  the  great  aaeri&ee  which  the  eternal  Sm  of  God  offem  ap 
Ibr  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  oars  amou  the  iMb** — (Jltrwu» 
TiiL  TOL  i  ^  60;  Libr.  Jngt.  Oath.  TkteL) 

6.  Finally,  we  have  the  namea,  the  Saeraiimt  tf  ike  Body 
and  Blood  of  Chritt,  the  SacrainetU  of  th*  Svckaritt^  the 
Saeramtnt  of  the  Altar.  This  ia  not  Xka  place  to  apeak  of 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  aaeravuttt  as  an  eccle- 
«iaatieal  term,  Saffice  it  to  oaf  that  the  word  "oacra- 
aentt"  when  applied  to  the  Eucharist^  ia  used  in  ita  derived 
aense  aa  an  outward  and  lisible  symbol  of  some  inward 
and  Bpirituol  truth,  or  work  of  grace, — in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Augustine  says  of  the  bread  and  cup  that  they 
are  "  therefore  called  aaeromentc^  becanse  in  them  one  thing 
is  seen,  another  understood"  {Serin.  ccixzL). 

We  must  not  altogether  pass  OTer  the  word  nuus, 
**  missa,"  by  which  the  EDchariat  ia  commonly  known  in  the 
Boman  church.  XTnlike  the  other  designationa  of  which 
we  haTB  been  speaking,  this  hai  no  essential  connexion 
with  the  eucharistic  rite, — "missa,"  originally  meaning  no- 
thing more  than  the  dismissal  of  a  congregation.  "It^  missa 
est,"  ia  the  formnU  with  which  the  Roman  encharistio 
aerviee  conclndea.  "  By  degrees,"  writea  Waterland,  "  it 
«ame  to  be  need  for  an  assembly  and  for  choroh  aerTie& 
Prom  aignifying  a  dmroh  service  in  general,  it  came  at 
length  to  denote  the  communion  aerrice  in  particular,  and 
■D  uiat  moat  emphatically  came  to  be  called  tiie  mass " 
{0/  the  Indittuion  <f  the  Self  Communion^  ch.  1).  This 
name  ia  not  fonnd  in  Hdy  Scripture;  it  waa  unknown  to 
•he  fint  agea  of  the  ohorch ;  the  earlieat  known  example  of 


its  use  is  in  Ambroaa  (Epiit.  20  [33],  S  4,  <uf 
"  missam  focera  coepi,"  and  it  ia  unmeaning  and 
priate  as  a  name  of  the  sacrament  to  which  it 
dentally  attached  iteelf,  and  it  has  been  therefore 
diaosed  by  the  reformed  church  Soudamorc^  m.»^  p.  3) 
Wa  now  proceed  to  apeak  <tf  the  mode  and  time  A  fl» 
celebration  <tf  the  EnebariaL  It  is  evident  from  St  Faal^ 
words  and  practice  (1  Cor.  xL  17-3i ;  Acta  xz.  T)  that  in 
tlu  apoatcdio  church  the  adbiiniatratiM  took  aftar 
our  liOid^  pattern,  in  the  ernuni^  and  in  eloae  connerioa 
with  an  orunary  meal.  Hie  diaordera  referred  to  by  tkt 
apoatie,  which  indicated  the  danger  of  thia  eonnexicn,l>»- 
fore  long  caused  a  separation  of  the  leligiooafrMn  the  «£- 
naiy  meal,  and  inTeeted  the  Euehariat  with  m  diaiactg  af 
special  saoredneai.  Hie  time  of  celebntion,  we  leani  frai 
the  notices  in  the  earlier  fathers,  waa  Mtliar  after  nigyitftll  er 
befwe  daybreak  tbsee  timea  being  aeleeted  ao  oa  to  aivnd 
attracting  the  attention  of  th&  heathen  -ndghhoata 
Pliny,  in  his  well-fcnown  letter  to  Trajan,  104  speab 
of  the  ChriatianB  in  Kthynia  coming  t(^^«r  on  a  aet  ds^ 
before  it  waa  light*  "  to  nng  to  Chriat  aa  Ood,  and  \iU 
themaelTea  by  a  aacrament  (somteunft))  to  comaut  as 
crime."  TertnUian  also  ^>eaks  of  tiie  Teec{>ti(m  of 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist' m  assemblies  even  before  dava.' 
{pe  Cor.  Mil;  e.  iil)  The  evening  celebration  lingcrsi' 
on  for  a  while,  but  it  waa  gradually  given  up^  and  entirdf 
ceased  by  the  4th  century,  except  on  some  special  ikjt, 
such  as  tiie  eves  of  Christmaa,  Easter,  and  Pentecoet.  lis 
earlieat  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eneboriat,  that  of 
Justin  Kortyr,  e.  140  I.D.,  shows  the  extreme  aimphci^ 
of  the  rite  at  that  time.  The  day  of  odminiatration  m 
Sunday.  It  took  place  at  the  condnsicm  of  the  eoBBm 
iwayer,  and  wa*  pj«ceded  by  the  kiss  of  peaca  The  «cb> 
brant  WBS  "  t!^  president  of  the  brethren "  (&  w^oavni 
Tw  dScX^fivX  moteriab  iA  the  aacrament  *w» 

"bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  mixed  wIQi  water."  Altar 
prayer  and  praise  offered  by  the  president,  to  whid  ths 
congregation  responded  "amen,"  the  "deacons"  gan  te 
each  one  present,  "  to  partake  of  the  bread,  and  wine  aind 
with  water,  over  which  the  thanksgiving  had  bean  pa- 
Bounced"  {e&x'^pwBn'Tot,  "consecrated  as  an  euehariat^Ml 
carried  away  a  portion  to'  those  who  were  abeent  from  fki 
rita  This  food,  he  concludes,  is  "called  by  as  Aa 
Eucharist"  {Apdog.t  L  c.  66-67).  St  Gyiil  of  Jermds 
furnishes  as  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  iiiii  lisiislh 
celebration  in  the  middle  ofHhe  4th  century  (c.  347  oa). 
By  this  time  the  ritual  had  become  fixed,  and  of  a  ami^ 
what  elaborate  character.  The  ceremonial  eommencedas& 
the  celebrant  and  presbyters  washing  their  hands.  XHk 
was  followed  by  the  kiss  of  peace,  the  *'  Surtvm  Ctrda,*  Aa 
"  Vere  Lignum,"  the  "  Sanetut,"  the  " SpietestM,"  or  hn»> 
cation  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify  the  elements  Ijiagaa 
the  Holy  l^ble^  the  Prayer  /or  all  eonditiotu  fjf  wta^  sod 
the  Oomtnemoraiion  of  the  departed.  These  were  snceiaM  • 
— forming  tiie  point  of  transition  to  the  more  diiMMil^ 
s^ramentol  portion  of  the  service — by  the  Lorie  fttft, 
the  **Saneta  Sanctie**  (corresponding  to  the  "foi^ 
the  table"  of  the  Presbyterian  Church),  the  Uhm  Sm0t^ 
Ac,  and  Communion.  The  minute  directions  Cy^^O 
as  to  tiie  manual  actions  in  communicating  aajfttir 
application  of  the  consecrated  elemenfa  to  the  eyn  Ml. 
other  organs  of  sense,  indicate  a  wi^e  depsctai*  Mb 
primitive  simplicity,  and  a  growing  tendenqr  ^  ^tSf' 
the  euehariat  aa  a  religions  charm  (Cateekt  xraij  J^; 
tta^.,  v.).  The  account  el  the  ritual  pnanAlW 
St  Chrysostom  (3  Cor.,  .Sent/.  xvilL)  oamiftmit 
esaenti'al  pointa  witii  that  given  by  Cyril,  aad  m^m0:, 
from  the  writings  I^iGt  Augustine  that  the  «mb 
North  African  churches  differed  littia  ttcmtk  ' 
eondnd^  therefore,  that  by  the  middb  ot'lkfJA  4 
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the  •luliAriitic  ritoal  wu  esUblisliBd  with  an  esseotial  Qni< 
f oisuty  in  oU  ports  of  the  Cathdlio  Chorcb,  and  ia  a  form 
eormponding  io  ita  chief  outlines  with  the  canon  of  the 
exbant  primitiTe  litnrgiaa.  Of  these  litorgies  the  moat  im- 
portant, ae  having  the  beit  grouoded  claim  to  a  primitive 
character  (though  overlaid  with  later  additioos  from  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  the  primitive  elements),  are 
thoeo  which  bear  the  titles  of  the  liturgy  of  St  James,  St 
Marie,  NeetoriuB,  the  Ambroeian  and  Qregorian,  and  the 
GaUican  liturgies. 

With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  Holy  Communiou, 
although  it  has  been  concluded  with  much  probability  from 
Acts  iL  46  that  the  earliest  Christians,  in  the  first  fervour 
of  their  faith,  partook  of  the  Eucharist  daily,  appearuices 
ara  nthir  in  favour  of  a  weekly  celebration  on  the  Lord's 
day  beng  the  rule  in  the  apostoUo  and  primitive  church. 
It  was  on  "  the  first  day  of  the  week  "  that  the  Christians 
met  for  breaking  bread  at  Troas  (Acta  zx.  7);  and  St  Paul's 
dirvotion  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  to  lay  by  for  the  poor 
on  that  day  may  be  leasouably  associated  with  the  obta- 
tiona  at  the  time  of  celebration.  Fliny  tells  us  that  it  was 
on  a  "  fixed  day,"  ttato  die,  the  Christians  in  Btthynia  came 
toother  for  prayer  and  e<nnmnnion,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
JoiUn  Uartpr  apeaks  of  Bnnday  by  name  XiyopA^  i^Xfbv 
^nSfi^  as  IM  day  of  c^bratton.  When  Christianity  be- 
came the  established  religion  of  the  Bo  man  world,  the  daily 
cdebratim  of  the  Enehazist  becama  the  general  rule,  though 
tha  vonU  of  Angtutine— "  in  some  places  no  day  posses 
witiumt  an  fearing ;  in  others,  offering  is  made  on  the 
Sabbath  only,  and  the  Loid'a  day ;  in  others  on  tiia  Lord's 
day  only'' (/pitf.  Il8,a(i«7amiarMnn) — prove  that  fhe  role 
waa  not  nniveraaL 

The  litnigyof  theChuehof  England^hy  providingacollect 
•^itla  and  goapal,  eridently  cmtemi^atQB  the  celsluation 
of  Ui0Evcbariat«ra7  Sunday  and  holy  day  of  the  year.  No 
ttnet  rule,  howerer,  on  the  subject  is  laid  down  in  any  of 
her  fcffmolariea  ^e  frequency  of  the  administration  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  puish  priest,  with  this  proviso, 
that  it  be  frequent  enough  to  enable  every  parishioner  to 
comply  with  Uie  rubric  which  enjoins  that  "  he  ahaD  com- 
municate at  the  least  three  times  in  the  year,  of  which 
VJkec  to  be  one."  In  the  Roman  Church,  the  mass 
being  the  chief  religious  service,  absorbing  into  itself  nearly 
aU  public  acts  of  wor^p,  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated  daily 
la  all  chnrehes,  and  in  ehnrehes  where  there  are  many 
altars  many  times  a  day. 

This  article  may  be  anitably  coodnded  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  doctrinal  views  respecting  the  Eucharist  of 
■ome  of  the  chief  churches  of  Christendom,  drawn  from 
tlieir  snthoritative  documents. 

To  commence  with  the  Roman  Church.  With  regard  to 
the  doctrine  known  as  tranmbtianticUian,  it  must  here  suffice 
to  say  tiiat  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  that  the  whole  snb- 
■tanoe  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  is  converted 
by  consecration  into  Ulc  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  in  such 
a  nianner  that  Christ  in  His  entirety,  including  Hia  homau 
aonl  and  His  divine  nature,  are  contained  in  the  elements ; 
and  that  with  such  a  thorough  transmutatioa  that  not  only 
is  the  whole  Christ  contained  iu  the  wine  as  well  as  in  the 
bread,  but  with  the  same  completeness  in  each  particle  of 
the  bread,  and  in  each  drop  of  the  wine.  The  denial  of  the 
eup  to  the  laity,  tilierefore,  does  not  deprive  them  of  any 
blessing,  inasmuch  as  whosoever  receives  even  a  crumb  of 
the  consecrated  bread  receives  Christ  in  His  completeness, 
wad  that  not  only  by  spiritual,  but  by  actual  and  retd 
mandncatton.  The  Cbuixh  of  Rome  also  teaches  that  the 
Ettdiarist  is  a  pro[Htiatory  sacrifice  offered  to  God  the 
Father  on  every  oocasionwhen  this  sacrament  is  celebrated, 
•od  diat  not  <nily  for  the  aina  of  thoaa  who  partake  of  il^ 
bat  for  thoaa  of  all  mankind,  m  veil  dead  as  liviaif 
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(See  decrees  of  Council  of  Trent,  canon  1-S,  6;  and 
CatechitTMu  ad  ParoduUf  pp.  2i6,  249,  2fiO,  ed.  1967, 

Louvain.) 

The  enchartstical  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  Oreek 
Church  may  be  best  gathered  from  the  ^Op$6&Qiot  hiLolurfln. 

dTOroAwc^s,  subscribed  by  the  chief  patriarchs,  and  published 
in  1643.  This  document  sbowe  that  the  Greek  Church  i» 
at  OL  with  that  of  Borne  with  regard  to  transubstantiatioa 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  In  Qucestio  107  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  intention  of  the  celebrant  is  essential  for  the 
validity  of  the  rite,  and  that  immediately  on  the  pronuneio 
tion  of  the  Epiclesis,  transubatantiation  takes  place,  and  the 
bread  is  changed  into  the  very  Body  of  Christ  and  the  wina 
into  His  very  Blood,  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  alone 
remaining.  The  same  article  declares  the  benefits  of  the 
sacrament  to  be — (1)  the  commemoration  of  the  sinless  pas- 
sion and  death  of  Christ ;  (3)  a  propitiation  and  reconcilia- 
tion before  God  for  the  sins  as  well  of  the  dead  as  of  the 
living ;  (3)  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  communicant  fur- 
niahing  a  safeguard  against  the  temptations  and  perils  of 
the  devil  (Eimmel,  Monumtnta  Fidei  £ccl.  Orient.,  pp.  180- 
184).  It  was  also  definitdy  declared  in  the  Con/euum  of, 
Donth$u9t  at  the  synod  of  Jerusalem,  1672,  that  un- 
believers as  wdl  as  believers  are  partakers  of  Christ  in  tiie 
Eucharist,  the  one  receiving  Him  to  eternal  life'and  the 
other  to  etenud  damnation ;  and  tiiat  it  is  one  and  the' 
same  Chris^  not  many,  that  is  partaken  <rf  in  all  th* 
Enehariste  throoghoat  llie  world ;  and  that  He  cannot  ba' 
divided,  bat  is  present  ia  His  entirety  in  the  smallest  por* 
tion  of  the  bread  and  wine  (Ihid..  p.  4S8-60). 

While  the  CoaHiUDtal  BeformerB  were  of  one  mind  in  ra> 
pndiating  the  Roman  doctrine  tdtTaosabstantiation  and  the 
sacrifice  of  tiie  mass,  very  wide  differences  existed  between 
them  in  their  esUmate  of  the  grace  imparted  by  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  mode  0!  the  presence  erf  Chriit  in  that 
sacrament 

The  nmbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  following 
the  teacmng  of  Luther  hinuelf,  declare  the  doctrine  of  tJie 
real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  encharist, 
togelJur  with  the  bread  and  wine  {oont^^ittantaiion),  as  well 
as  the  ubiquity  of  His  body,  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
church.  One  consequence  of  thie  view  was  that  the  un- 
believing recipients  are  held  to  hP  Be  really  partakers  of 
the  body  of  Christ  in,  with,  and  under  the  bread  as  the 
faithful,  though  they  receive  it  to  their  own  hurt.  (Hagen- 
bach,  Hist,  of  Doctr.,  ii.,  300). 

Of  all  the  Reformers,  the  teaching  of  Zwingli  was  the 
furthest  removed  from  that  of  Luther.  At  an  early  period 
he  asserted  that  the  Eucharist  was  nothing  more  than  food 
for  the  sonl,  and  had  been  instituted  by  Christ  only  as  an 
act  of  commemoration  and  as  a  visible  sign  of  His  body 
and  blood  (fihrislenliehe  YtUeiivng,  1523,  quu.«d  by 
Hagenbach,  Hitt.  of  Doctr.,  ii.  296,  Clark's  translation). 
But  that  Zwingli  did  not  reject  the  higher  religious 
significance  of  tihe  Eucharist,  and  was  far  from  degrading 
the  bread  and  wine  into  "  nuda  et  inania  symbola,"  as  be 
was  accused  of  doing,  we  see  from  his  Fidti  Ratio  ad 
Carolum  Imperaiorem  (lb.,  p.  297). 

The  views  of  Calvin  were  intermediate  between  those  of 
his  two  great  contemporaries.  "  Though  he  pointed  out 
the  sacramental  character,  and  together  with  it  the  mora 
profound  mystical  significance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  mora 
distinctly  than  Zwingli,  according  to  his  own  interpreta- 
tion it  is  the  believer  only  who  partekes  in  a  spiritual 
manner  of  Christ's  body  existing  in  heaven"  (Hagenbach^ 
iL  393,  §  288).  While  Zwingli  Uys  priadpsl  etren  upon 
the  luitorical  fad^  aiul  the  idea  of  en  act  m  eommetnora- 
tion;  Calvin  attaches  greater  importance  t^~^^sV^'PV'f7> 
anion  of  the  belieren  with  Ch£bfttiz^lttV>BiJ  ^tmift- 
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Ibo  Euchftriit  ifl  Hot  only  %  commemoratioa  of  a.  paat  event, 
but  aba  pladge  and  saai  of  flooietfaiag  then  actuall; 
preectQL  As  bread  and  viiiA  anataiu  oiir  earthly  bod/,  «d 
the  body  And  blood  of  Christ  nourish  and  refresh  our  epiri- 
tasX  nature  {HagenbBch,  u,j.,  p.  302).  With  regard  to  the 
piirtiet patio D  of  UnbelieVerB,  the  Helvetic  ConieaslDa  I&yB 
down  definttelj'  that  tbey  who  approach  the  Lord's  Table 
without  faith  partake  o£  the  Bocmment  alone,  but  hare  no 
eharo  iu  the  res  sacramcnti "  which  la  the  boufcg  cpf  Ufe 
BJid  Balvation  {Corpus  Con/tuion.,  p.  73). 

The  doctriaa  of  the  Church  of  Engkod^  oa  set  forth  in 
ber  2&tb  Article,  is  th&C  "  the  «upper  of  the  Lord  ia  not 
only  ftaign  of  the  Eovetfaat  Chrbtinns  ought  to  have  among 
themaelvea  one  to  another,  but  ratbe^r  ia  a  eacrament  of 
our  fedamption  by  Christ's  death,  inBomnch  that,  to  auch 
»s  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the  aame,  the 
trend  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  tb&bodj  of  Christ, 
and  likewiae  the  cap  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  uf  tho  blood 
of  Chfiat  ....  The  body  of  Chriat  ia  givoo,  taken,  and 
eaten  in  the  aupper  ott>y  after  an  hE-avenly  tnd  spiritual 
mannar,  and  the  meatia  whefEsby  the  body  of  Cbriat  ie  re- 
ceived and  eaCeiti  in  the  euppcr  ia  faitii."  The  teaching  of 
thoCtttechiam  ifl  to  tha  wtDe  effect,  viz,,  that  thflaacraTcent  of 
thfi  Lord'a  aupper  was  ordained  "  for  the  continual  rBmem- 
brancg  of  the  eacriiflce  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
betiofita  which  we  receive  thereby/  It  teachca  algo  that 
"  the  body  and  blood  of  Chriat  are  verily  and  indeed  token 
and  received  by  the  faithful,"  to  "  the  Blreogtbening  and 
refreahing  of  our  soula  by  the  body  aud  blood  of  Cbriet  ae 
our  bodies  are  by  tba  bread  and  wine," 

The  doctrina  o[  the  PreabjleriaQ  Churches  of  Scotland, 
as  deckred  in  the  Con/ttsion  of  Faith,  Bigreed  npou  by  the 
lAaaembly  of  Divines  at  WeatmlaBter,  and  approved  by  the 
Gonefftl  A&aeiubly  in  1 647,  and  eatabliflhed  by  Acta  of  Par- 
^liamant  in  1649  and  1G90,  as  "  the  pubLick  and  avowed 
confeuion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  ia  that  the  Lord's 
supper  woa  inatituted  by  Cbriat,  to  be  obBerved  to  the  eod 
of  the  world  "for  the  perpetual  tetneioibrance  of  the  Aa^ri- 
fiee  of  Himself  inHU  death;  theeealing  all  beoeGts  tb&rcof 
to  true  beUevorB ;  theic  apiritual  nouFishiBeDt  imd  growth 
in  Him;  their  further  engagement  in  and  to  all  duties 
which  t'hey  owe  to  Him  ;  and  to  be  a  bond  and  pledge  of 
their  communion  with  Him,  and  with  each  other  aa  members 
«f  Hia  myBtical  body  In  the  eacrament  Christ  ia  not 
cffared  tip  to  His  Father^  nor  any  real  sacriSce  made  at  all 
for  remiaaion  of  sins  of  the  quick  or  dead,  but  only  a  com- 
metaoratioD  of  that  one  oferingup  of  Himself,  by  HimBelf 
upon  the  cross,  once  for  all,  and  a  apiritual  oblstion  of  all 

poaaible  praise  unto  Qod  for  the  aame   The  outward 

•lemBiita  in  this  sacrament,  duly  set  apart  to  the  uaes 
ordained  by  Christ,  have  auch  relation  to  Him  crucified  as 
that  truly,  yet  sacranjantally  only,  they  arg  sometimea  called 
by  the  name  of  the  things  they  rapreaeot,— to  wit,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ, — -although  in  substance  aud  nature 
they  Btill  remain  truly  and  only  bread  and  wine.  Worthy 
Toceivars  outwardly  partaking  qI  the  risibla  eleraenta  in 
this  aacrament  do  then.also  inwardly  by  faith,  really  atkd 
indead,  yet  not  carnally  and  corporally,  but  apiritualty,  r?. 
ceivaend  feed  ypoQ  Cbriat  crucified  and  all  banefita  of  Hi« 
death,  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrint  being  then  not  corpor- 
ally of  camally  in,  with,  or  under  the  bread  aad  wine,  yet 
RB  really,  though  spirituBlIy,  prenent  to  the  faith  of  believera 
in  that  ordinance  aa  the  elements  themselves  are  to  their 
outward  sensee"  (chapters  nix.  fS  1,  %  5,  7). 

^jriSiriitM.— Hnacnbact.  history  DxlHnti,  vol.  U.i  Scuds. 
iDore.  ffi^tia  £ucharistia$ ;  Hooker,  Eixlit.  FaHlff,  bk.  T.j  Bnttow, 
^jEfriTwr  ef  thx  Stwamriifi,'  Jereray  Tajlor.  Rtal  Preima  o/Chrul  ; 
tYBteclBtid  On  thi  £ucAam(;  WilbflrforcB,  ItoUrint  of  tht  Suchc- 
r^t;  C*\^n,  JnMUutio,  lib.  it.;  C<mffrionutn.  Fidti  iiftwtarum 
Jfcrltrvtrum  Cor/nit;  Conciiii  TridtnttTii  Vtcnta;  CalethirmMM 
J'iuvo/hu,'  Sjmmtl,  Ife^anL  FiM  Seel.  OrifM,  (£.  V,] 


ECCERB,  t  gam^  at  carda,  much  played  in  Amaric^ 
Euchre  ia  said  to  ba  a  comiption  of  the  word  ^cait^  tfai 
gHDie  ia  believed  to  have  been  firat  pUiyed  by  the  Fnti(b 
aettlera  in  Louisiana,  but  at  what  date  is  uncartun.  Boobn 
U  played  with  thirty-two  cards,  the  two^  threes,  fontv,  fir^ 
and  aires  being  rejected  from  a  complete  padc,  The  plajm 
cut  for  deal,  and  the  l&wcot  deals.  The  non-dcmler  then  cvta 
tobia  oppatient,  wbo  deala  five  cards  to  each,  by  tvootatune 
and  throe  at  a  time,  or  viee  The  dealer  tunu  op  thM 

top  of  the  undedt  carda  for  trumpa.  In  auita  not  trnmpt 
the  cards  rank  oa  at  whist;  in  lha  trucnp  suit  tba  kitk*t 
(called  the  ri^ht  botPtr)  ia  the  highest  trump,  and  the  othet 
knnre  of  the  same  colour,  black  or  red,  aa  the  case  may  be 
{called  the  ft/i  boa^),  ia  the  next  highest,  tbia  card  being, 
of  courae,  ecnitted  from  the  suit  to  trlucb  it  would  olherwiw 
belong.  Tba  otbef  tnunpe  raak  03  already  staled,  tha 
<]Uiien  being  next  above  the  tea. 

TteO'handfd  Evckrt. — The  nou-dealer  looka  at  hbluad 
and  decides  whether  ho  will  pEay  it.  If  contettt,  i.e.,  if  hi 
tbinka  he  cau  win  three  tricks,  he  says  "  order  it  up."  Tha 
dealer  then  puta  out  from  his  hand  any  card  be  plwlo^ 
face  downwards,  and  is  entitled  to  take  the  trump  card  istt 
his  hand  ;  but  the  card  ta  geoarally  left  on  tbe  pack  oatil 
wanted  in  the  couT«>e  of  play.  If  tb«  Doa-deakr  ia  juA 
content,  ha  saya  *'  paaa."  The  dealer  tfaea  has  the  optiM 
of  taking  mp  the  trump  03  before,  or  of  pasaing  also.  Q 
the  trump  in  ordflrcd  vp  or  taken  up  the  play  of  tht 
hand  commences  ;  if  both  pass,  the  dealer  places  the  tnioip 
card  face  upwards  under  the  pack,  called  ikmiit^  ii 
Tba  noD-dealer  has  then  tha  optioa  of  mating  it,  rr.,  ti 
'  Darning  any  auit,  except  the  one  turned  up,  wying,  "iiial> 
it  spades,"  or  any  suit  ha  prefera,  and  that  suit  becomes 
trumps,  or  of  passing  again,  saying,  '^paas  agAin,"  If  lie 
makea  it,  the  play  begina;  if  ha  pawca  again,  the  dealer  has 
eimilariy  the  option  of  making  it.  If  both  pass  a  seccibd 
time  the  band  ia  throwo  up,  and  the  other  player  dtali 
Wheo  the  turn  up  is  red  and  the  trucnp  ia  mftde  red  it  ia 
called  maiin^  it  next;  the  eama  if  black  ia  made  bLadL  U 
the  trump  ia  made  of  a  diferent  caletir  froiu  the  turn  up, 
it  is  called  erottingf  tJu  9^tt.  If  the  hand  is  played,  tbi 
Qon'dealer  leads  j.  the  dealer  plays  to  the  card  led.  Ha 
mqat  follow  suit  if  able,  otherwise  he  may  play  any  carMa 
pleases.  If  the  left  bower  is  led  a  tnimp  must  be  pliyad 
to  it  The  highest  card  of  the  auit  l^d  wins  the  trick; 
trumpa  win  other  suita.  Tha  winner  of  the  trick  laadate 
the  next  If  the  player  who  orderB^np,  takes  up,  cr  makd 
the  trump,  wins  five  Cricks,  he  acoree  two,  called  a  mareS;  il 
ha  makes  three  or  four  tricka  ha  scoraa  one,  called  the  poii»l. 
If  he  fails  to  maka  tbrea  tricka  he  13  euchredj  and  his 
DppOnant  scorea  two.  The  game  laBre  Dp.  By  agreeoMBl^ 
a  player  who  jnakes  mora  than  five  may  carry  the  aoiplna 
(called  a  tap)  to  the  next  game.  Also  it  ia  aometiiM 
agreed  that  a  love  game  (oi  lurch)  shall  count  double,  ths 
game  may  be  reckoned  without  jeference  Co  tha  adrena 
score  ;  or  it  may  be  played  with  points,  that  in^  the  winner 
receives  from  the  l<aer  aa  many  potata  as  be  wants  tt 
game. 

Three  ■handed  or  Cut-throat  Euchre. — The  opUoa  <rf 
playing  or  passing  goaa  to  each  in  ralation,  be^nning  wlUt 
the  playar  to  the  diealer'a  left.  Three  cards,  one  from  eicll 
band,  conatitute  a  trick.  The  player  who  orders  up,  take* 
up,  or  malraa  the  trump  plays  against  the  other  two,  except 
at  mdfpmdmt  mchre,  when  each  plays  for  himself.  If  tbs 
attacking  player  ia  euchred,  he  is  tet  baek  two  points.  That 
if  he  is  love,  and  is  euchred,  he  hoa  seven,  points  to  mak* 
instead  of  fiive. 

Four-handed  Eucfin  ia  generally  played  with  partMit, 
who  are  cut  for  and  sit  oppoeite  each  other  as  «t  whist.  U 
the  jrrst  hand  passes,  lth<&  tseoond  ma^  aay  '*  I  aBsat,"  which 
maans  that  the  dealer(hia  parttiBr)  ia  to  take  up  tht  truBp.'. 
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liud  IB  tllOQ  played  vi  it  whist,  loor  car^s  mnatitutiag 
K  tridt  Tha  eldest  hand  hu  tha  next  deal  It  a  pUyer 
liu  ■  nrj  itrang  hand  be  m&y  play  alone  iLngle -banded 
»gtiiut  tita  two  adrersariaa.  Kia  partner  cannot  object. 
A  player  cm  deelan  to  plajr  alotia  vhen  faa  or  bis  partner 
crders  up,  or  vhea  bia  partner  as^iata,  or  when  he  ni&keB 
tl:>«trumpr  or  {\1  deaJer)  when  he  takea  Dp  thfl  trump,  but 
G.il  whec  the  adTenarj  order?  up,  B^ists,  or  makes  th« 
iniJnp.  If  the  lone  player  wins  a  march  he  acoroa  foufj  if 
lie  wina  tflif«e  or  four  tricka  be  scores  odb  ;  if  ho  fails  to  ma 
ktirM  trii^ka  the  opponents  score  two. 

HliTTS.— 1,  The  chtTice*  are  that  the  deaW  liu  oat  inmp  In 
Iiud  i  if  jon  ord«r  up,  jon  raant  expect  to  tneet  two  trnmpa. 
'I'bisrvfore,  yov  %hauM  not  ardor  up  nnteu  your  tani  ^vei  yoa  a 
Itq  lo  one  chanoo  ol  winning  UiMie  Iritlti  tgainst  two  Irinnpt.  and 
yeoT  Mrds  lira  *uch  that  yua  would  h«vi  a  worw  chuncii  if  you 
PQwla  the  tmmp,  If  itrong  in  Cmiupi  uid  eqi;B!ly  wKrang  in 
•AOT.hnaait,  it  ib  kJnyi  right  to  psu.  AJk,  vf  jou  hiva  tbepomt 
Mrtiin,  wTiethBryoB  xniVfl  lh&  trump  ornot,  joa  «ical4  p»w,  in 
bopcBthe  dealer  ini.y  take  up  the  trump. 

2.  If  jciu  -paaa  and  the  diA^T  tuniB  it  down,  yoa  ilioiild  not  mako 
tbetram^  unUai  yuJ  hi^e  t  two  to  ouec&unco  of  viaikiag  tliiraa 
tTiolu  agftiriit  dti^  trump. 

3.  If  you  bold  ^Dod  cardi  (n  two  miila  oE 'dilT'BreBt  colanrm,  and 

Lott  HUM  tli»  trump,  you  alioiild  mnko  it  novt  For,  ibe  deatcC 
BTUtg  tQrn*d  it  down  in  ooo  ootour,  ia  Ibm  likely  lo  hold  *  bo*eT 
ef  that  colour  t^an  ot  the  other.  At  tho  lonr-banded  g^mt  Hit 
Dm  dsaler  and  ^^■  parta«r  ahoati  alto  avoid  croatlug  th»  nit. 
But  if  the  doiior'a  partner  makei  tho  trUDip,  ht  ibould  aot  heifUte 
to  eroH  the  auit,  u  iha  ctetl«r,  faaf  isg  tiimvd  it  down,  bu  probably 
no  bownr     that  anit. 

4.  At  fnar-handoa  encbro,  ths  *ldflit  hind  thould  T>a  very  itromg 
*0  order  it  up  }  bLt  the  amood  playfir  abouild  anwt  if  ba  haa  lome^ 
thing  more  tbaa  obi>  trick,  i.g.,  an  tc«  and  *■  trcmp,  or  two  acb*. 
It,  howew,  bail  tttoo^ia  tbouon-trucDpuuiLi,  ifiould  not  a«iiit 
onleai  to  can  ho  pretty  Bure  ol  making  two  triclta.  The  third  hand 
a^ald  bo  caotioui  of  ordoriDg  np.  **  blu  portunr,  baTing  puae<t, 
Binat  iit  weak.  Tbii  appltei  with  e.till[  mora  forca  to  taltiog  ap  by 
tba  dwl«T,  u  bi>  pi,nnsr,  itat  haling  auLited,  muit  ba  witj  Weak. 
To  Dp  tho  jcideE  should  bo  pntty  n.n  of  two  ttick%  and  htva 
•  chatcw  «l  a  ttiinl. 

6.  II  the  dealof  t&fcu  Bp  the  tramp  be  ahould  toop  two  carda 
of  a  ioit,  unlmi  bii  iingU  card  |a  a.n  ace.  Thai^  with  quMn, 
aevea  of  odd  lolt  aad  king  tiOgU  of  aaotfaBTj  tba  king  iboold  be 
diar-ATded. 

9.  Lead  tnm  a  guarded  aqit  nnlDn  la  tsar  of  loalnff  a  maioh, 
wlian  lead  joai  highut  lingle  eard.  Lead  from  a  ietjneuca  of  tlirH 
Irainpt.  At  fonr-rianded  eii^bre  alwaja  lead  a  trump  vilW  the**, 
Alao  Wd  a  trump  H  jaa  haro  muAa  it  tiert  ;  it  your  ]iH  hin^ 
•dt«nary  hw  aaaijtod  (unlesa  a  bower  ii  turW  up)  ;  and  if  your 
BATtnet  crden  np,  aeaieti,  take*  up,  ai  makai  th*  trump,  yiirther, 
1^  a  tmmp  If  joji  hare  liwt  two  triski  and  wm  the  thiid^  iud«aa 
your  partBHr  haa  dealt  and  atiU  ha»  tba  tom  up  In  hand. 

7,  Aa  a  rulu  maka  ttl&kl  when  sbK  Paaaing;  or  £meaalng  ti 
mIJoid  good  play.  ,  .     ^  ,  .  .i. 

a,  U  yoni  paj-tnar  «Tden  np,  taku  up,  or  uakea  tbe 

tramp,  trump  the  trict  wlnne^sr  yon  can. 

B.  iB  diacardjng  during  the  play,  aa  a  tuIo,  keep  a  gnardad  card 
Is  prafereuce  to  a  iinglo  ouo,  eicept  a  aingle  ace. 

10.  If  the  adreruiy  ii  at  thiw;  do  not  order  up  tmleai  yoa  haT« 
rary  good  cardL  If  lt»  adraiaajy  ia  at  faur  tak6  np  th«  trump  on 
K  light  hand. 

11.  At  (onr>hacded  enchre,  If  the  dealer  hi  onfr  «r  two,  and  th^ 
cld«*t  lund  four,  ho  ahouM  order  op,  tilllea*  b«  hu  ono  i^prttin  t^Kck, 
In  order  to  prarent  the  oppoDent  from  pUyisg  alosh  Thi»  poaition 
it  oallad  ihi  bridm. 

la.  At  four-all,  if  tha  aldeitband  or  third  buid  baa  a  trielLazid 
Um  ehauFB  ot  a  aerobd,  aod  aucb  ctrdfi  that  ^le  would  ba  no  better 
ott  if  be  Diaio  the  trump,  he  should  otder  it  up. 

1».  The  eldwt  band,  and  neit  to  Wm  the  dealer,  may  play  alone 
•M  woalcer  bmdithan  the  other  playera.  Tbo  leader,  with  a  Ion* 
band,  abDuld  lead  Ml  winning  tnimpa ;  if  two  tricks  are  Ihoa  made, 
mad  th»  iMdttr  hai  atoainr  tramp,  he  iboald  then  Lead  hti  beat  card 
owt  Af  trumpi.  Wben  pTayia^  a^nat  a  lona  band,  l«ad  aa  ace. 
If  jwt  baro  not  one.  lead  yanr  higheat  card  out  of  tmmpi,  ei^pt 
with  a  gqanlod  Icing  and  another  auit,  wbea  lead  th«  latter.  Aleo, 
kaep  carda  ol  the  mita  your  partner  dLicirds,  but  do  Pot  thfow  an 
tat,  «T«n  if  your  partner  k-eepe  y-^ur  ace  suit. 

L*WB  orEnonai.— Dta/inp.— 1.  If  th*  daalar  giree  loo  many  or 
tea  f«w  carda  to  any  plajeTf  OT  it  be  tnma  two  carda,  it  \a  a 
Bwlaal,  and  thenojttptarer  dcala  3.  If  the  dealereipMBeaHMd. 
m  if  Iborn  ia  a  faced  cum  in  the  paclc.  there  muat  bo  >  ICBih  fleiL 

nnju.  ].  Any  one  playing  with  iha  wrarigtiumber  of  cardi  caa 

I  a^UiiDg  that  hacKL    Iba  aame  If,  whan  the  trump  ia  ordcicd 


up.  the  doaler  Amita  to  dtaeard  heton  ha  of  hla  partnn  pltyt. 
4.  Wben  mora  thajj  two  play,  eipoaed  carda  can  be  callad.  Aiao  ■ 
card  led  out  of  turn  maj  ce  callru,  or  a  auit  from  the  aide  ofFending 
at  their  neft  Ufjl.  I.  A  ptnyer  not  fi>lIowiiig  euit  when  able  may 
carrfct  hia  mistnko  'bcfoM  tho  trick  ii  tumod  and  omitted  or  hfl  oc 
bia  partuar  p1avi  to  the  c«{  trick,  the  «rd  pUyea  ia  error  belpg 
an  eipOMd  card:  If  the  emir  ll  noteorreoted  a  rflToke  ia  -elabliahed, 
A  player  nrolciai^  ia  oU'Chred,  and  rani^oi  ecore  anything;  tha.t  band. 
Q.  A  p1ci)-er  -niaicing  ihe  trump  mast  obile-by  the  &uit  biat  named, 
7'  If,  altei  Iho  trump  h  tumt^d,  a  pUjfr  nmitida  hie  partner  thai 
they  era  at  the  poiDl  of  tlie  bridge',  the  Latter  loses  the  right  to  order 
Up.    8.  Each  playm  haa  a  right  to  h«  the  Laal  trick.        (H.  J,) 

EUCLID.  Of  tbe  Uvea  of  the  Greek  math  era  sticiaM 
gQn&mll^  verf  little  i»  kaown^  &nd  amopg  tb^  nuirLber 
£.udiid  IS  HU  eiceptioa  ;  iva  are  igDor&nt  not  only  of  tba 
dates  of  hu  birth  and  death,  but  alsa  of  bia  pareatage,  hit 
teachcre,  and  the  residence  of  hia  early  yeara.  In  eacas  of 
the  ediliana  of  bis  warke^  oa  will  be  seen,  ho  is  called 
Meffaraisii,  if  he  bod  been  born  fit  Megara  in  Greece,  a 
miatnk?  wbicb  arose  from  confounding  bim  with  anatbei 
Euclid,  K  diacipla  of  ScicratM.  Pnwlu^  tba  NBO-platonijI 
(412-485  1.1}.),  ia  tho  aatbority  for  most  of  our  infamai 
tion.  regarding  Hudid,  which  is  contained  in  h\9  comtn^it' 
tary  on  tbe  Brat  boolc  of  the  £tementi.  He  tbsie  stAtM 
that  Euclid  lived  id  the  tima  of  Ftolemj  I.,  king  of  Egyp^^t 
wbo  leigned  from  to  235  b.c.,  thai  he  was  youingei 
tbati  the  aas&ciatea  of  FUta^  but  older  than  Erut^tbeDen 
{2T6-106  ac)  and  Archiniodes  (287-213  B-O.)  Euclid  is 
enid  U>  have  foupded  tba  mathematLc&l  school  of  Aleiandria, 
which  was  at  that  time  becoming"  a  centra,  not  only  o£ 
commorca,  but  of  baming  and  reaearcb,  and  for  tbia  serrice 
to  tbe  caii9S  of  ox&ot  science  be  would  have  daBerved  coiU' 
iQenaoraticn,  even  if  bia  writings  had  not  secured  bim  ft 
worthier  titls  to  fame.  Proclua  prcaervca  a  reply  made  by 
Euclid  to  King  Ptolemy;^  who  aaked  whether  he  a>iild  not 
learn  goamBtTj  tnote  euilj  than  by  studying  the  EfemenU — 
"  There  ia  no  royal  road  to  geometry."  P&ppioB  of  Alex- 
andria, whose  date  ia  rather  uticortatD,  but  ia  probably  a 
e^tiittiry  earlier  than  that  of  FrocluB',  saya  that  Euclid  wa« 
B  man  of  mild  and  iaoffenaive  temperament,  unpretending, 
and  kind  to  all  genuine  atudenta  of  mathematica.  Thia 
being  all  that  ia  known  of  tbe  life  and  character  of  Euclid^ 
it  only  remains  therefore  to  apeak  of  his  works. 

Among  those  which  have  come  down  to  ne  the  most 
remarkable  ia  the  Slemenit  (Srotxcui).  They  consist  of 
thirteen  books  ;  two  mora  are  fr&quenUy  added,  but  tbera 
ia  reoaon  to  belEere  that  they  are  tbe  work  of  a  later 
mathematician,  Hypaielea  of  AlextLodria.  At  the  outwt  of 
the  first  book  occur  tbe  deSaitiona  or  explanationa  of  the 
meaaings  of  tbe  tanna  employed ;  tbe  postulates,  which 
limit  the  iDstrameiitg  to  be  uaod  in  tbe  caEistnictioiu  to  the 
ruler  and  the  Gompasees ;  and  the  axioms  or  common 
notions,  the  fundamental  principles  from  which  matbemati- 
cal  truths  are  deduced.  Tbe  propositioQS,  which  cooai^t  of 
both  theorems  and  problems,  deal  with  rectiliueal  figure?, 
pripcipaDy  the  triaDglaand  the  parallologiam,  and  tbe  b&ok 
coikcludea  with  tbe  celebrated  Pythagorean  theorem  and  its 
conrerae.  The>  second  book  ia  occupied  with  the  coaeider- 
ation  of  tbs  rectattgular  p&rallelogmnu  contained  by  tha 
aegmeQta  of'  straight  lin:e4,  and  their  relation  to  certain 
Bquares.  It  contains  only  two  p^obl^^roB.  tbe  ona  to  divide 
a  atraigbt  line  in  medial  section  {"  the  divina  eaction,"  fis 
it  Was  afterwards  called),  aad  the  other  which  ebowa  how 
to  efact  tba  quadrature  of  any  rectilineal  area.  The  third 
book,  prefaced  with  A  faw  defiaitionsi,  diacuaaei  the  pro- 
pectiea  of  drclea.  Tha  fourth  book  contains  no  tbeorema. 
The  problems  are  on  tbe  initcription  in,  and  circum- 
acription  about^  cirdea  of  triangles,  equards,  and  certain 
re^lar  polygons,  apd  on  tbe  insctiptioti  -  of  circles  iii;, 
and  tbe  circumacription  of  clrctca  about,  zotue  ol  tbesa 
hguresL  Though,  in  the  deftmlioiw  preliminary  to  thia' 
book,  Eaclid  explains  when  a  rectilineal  figure  ii  io- 
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■eribed'  in  tad  eiroamflcribed  aboal  anothw  raotiUoed 
igon^  he  hta  ^vm  no  ptopoiition  shotTiiig  lunr  in  nj 
(MM  Mdi  faMonptkHt  or  dreaOHcription  may  b«  effected. 
Ths  «qniktanl  triuu^  tiie  ■qure,  tlie  regular  pentagon, 
ud  Booh  ngnkr  polygooa  u  can  be  dnired  from  theae, 
mn  the  aslj  legdar  figniea  known  to  be  inaeripUUe  in  a 
eiceb  If  meana  of  dementary  geometry,  tiU  Qann  die* 
eovecad,  in  1796,  that  tiie  drcomfueoce  of  a  drcle  coold 
ba  diTided  into  17  eqoal  part*.  In  hia  SiM^mtioneM 
Aritkmdieaf,  published  in  1801,  it  ia  prored  that  there  can 
be  inicribed  in  a  drde  any  regolat  polygon,  the  ntunbw 
ot  whoaa  udee  ii  primes  is  denoted  by  3^+1.  Eneltd's 
•aoond  book  presnpposea,  that  depends  to  some  extent 
iqMn,  the  flist ;  the  third  presnppoaea  both  the  fint  and 
ieoond ;  the  fourth  presni^KMa  the  first  three;  and  all  four 
ate  largely  oonoerned  with  the  discoasion  of  the  absolute 
equaJity  or  inequality  of  certain  magnttndss.  The  fifth 
book  stands  aloue,  dc^wnding  upon  none  oi  |moediog 
book^  and  contains  the  theory  of  pn^rtion,  with  req)ect 
act  merely  to  geometrical  magnKndea,  soch  as  Unas,  angles, 
areas,  aoUdi^  but  to  any  magnitndeartf  which  multiples  oaa 
ba  formed.  The  diagiuns  oonsiat  straigl^  linear  probably 
for  coDTeoieDce  of  construction,  but  the  enunciations  of  the 
pnpoaitions  and  the  leaaonlng  are  perfectly  general  With 
the  exception  of  his  treatment  of  parallels,  Euclid's  doctrine 
of  proporUon  has  been  the  enbject  of  more  discussion  than 
any  other  part  of  the  SUmenU.  The  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  is  the  criterion  of  proportionality  laid  down  in  the 
famoui  fifth  definition.  The  necessity  or  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  a  eritericm  can  be  seen  only  when  Uie  dutine- 
tion  between  number  and  magnitude  hu  been  dearly 
apprehended,  or,  what  amonnta  to  the  same  thing,  vhen  an 
adequate  conception  has  been  formed  ot  incommensnrables. 
The  ordinary  aridunetical  test  of  proportionality  will  then 
be  found  to  suit  only  certun  cases  which  occur — those, 
namely,  where  the  magnitbdes  considered  are  commeo- 
snrable,  and  if  thetheoryof  proportion  is  to  be  rigorous  and 
complete  (as  Euclid's  is),  it  must  be  extended  to  inoom- 
mensurables  by  the  notions  of  continuity  and  limits.  The 
difficulty  therefore  which  Is  felt  by  readers  of  the  fifth 
book  in  grasping  EooUd's  doctrine  is  due  mainly  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  no  rery  material  simplification  of 
the  full  treatmeut  of  pn^rtion  is  poesibla  The  sixtit  book 
oontuns  the  applicatum  of  Jtho  theory  of  proportion,  mostly 
to  rectilineal  figures.  In  the  last  proposition,  the  second 
part  of  which  is  due  to  Theon,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
restricted  definition  of  an  angle,  gireu  in  the  first  book,  and 
adhered  to  throughout,  is  tscitiy  abandoned.  The  seventh, 
^ghth,  and  ninUt  books  are  arithmetical,  that  is,  treat  of 
tiie  pn^rtiea  of  numbers.  The  definitions  reUtiiw  to  them 
ooenr  at  the  bwinnins  of  the  aeraitk  boo^  and  soma  of 
these  show  pemapa  ttto  tendam^  of  flia  Greeks,  natuial 
Mongh  to  a  seientifiQ  people  with  a  deteetiTa  nomerieal 
notation,  to  consider  quantity  from  a  geometrical  point  of 
visw.  A.  number  compoeed  id  two  Actors  was  ealted  a 
plana  number,  one  composed  of  three  a  solid  number,  and 
the  Csctotatiumaelns  were  ealled  aides;  The  test  by  which 
numben  are  reoogniaed  to  ba  proportionals  is  difCereot  ftcm 
that  given  in  the  fifth  book,  for  here  it  requires  to  be  ap- 
plied only  to  quantitiea  which  are  commenauraMe,  namely, 
integers.  The  last  proposition  of  the  ninth  bo^  shows 
haw  to  construct  a  perfeot  number,  that  la,  a  number 
which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  dirisors ;  for  example, 
6«l+3  +  3,  28-1-f  3-t-4-t-74-14,  Ac  The  tenth  book 
is  the  longest  of  the  SUmenU.  It  is  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  commensurable  and  incommensurable 
magnitudes,  and  ends  with  the  proposition  tiiat  the  diagonal 
and  the  side..of^^a  square  are  incommensurable.  With 
tagard  to  straight  lines,  Euclid  distinguishes  between  those 
vhich  an  commaasoraUa  or  inocKumenattKUe  in  leqgth, 
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and  thoaa  wlucb  are  ao  in  poww,  the  latter  being  ddbisd  h 
ba  stru£^  linsB  the  aquarea  en  wbidi  hare  oc  han  not  s 
oommoa  maasnra.  Tban  «a  threa  aata  of  definitioas  to 
this  btwl^  the  aeeondset  insaitadbKtbrathafar^^unthm- 
pGattion,  asd  the  third  before  tiia  aigbty-aixth.  ihs 
alaranth,  twelfth,  and  thitteanth  booka  treat  mainly  ci  solid 
geometry.  In  the  alavantbara  given  the  dafiaitioM  wlud 
serve  fw  the  three  books,  the  principal  propertiea  of  stwghl 
Unas  and  ^anea,  of  aolid  angles,  and  of  paraUtln^iMda 
The  twelfui  book  begina  with  two  theorems  of  plssa 
geometry,  and  then  diacusaea  chiefly  the  {voperties  of 
pyramids,  cooes,  and  c^inden.  The  last  two  propoutionB 
relate  to  spherea,  the  last  being  to  prove  that  spheres  hsre 
to  one  anothar  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  diameters.  Is 
this  book  is  ex«nplified  the  method  of  Exhaustions,  which 
b  foonded  on  the  principle  that  by  taking  sway  frov  s 
magnitude  mora  than  its  half,  from  the  remainder  bms 
than  ite  half,  and  ao  <«,  a  remainder  is  at  length  rsadwd 
which  is  less  than  any  aarignable  magnitode  (book  x.  prop. 
1 ),  Other  ^^licati(Hi8  of  this  metbo^  the  nearest  a^^msdi 
niade  by  the  aneiente  to  the  diffsrantW  caJ  coins,  are  to  ht 
found  in  the  works  of  Archimedea  (see  his  Mtuvmai 
(/  ih£  CireUf  OonoitU  andSjAmndi,  Sphere  tmd  Cjfiitder). 
The  thirteenth  book  tiaata  of  liiiea  divided  in  extieae  sad 
mean  ratio^  ot  aome  regular  fignsBS  inscribed  in  etrelo^  sad 
of  the  five  regnlai  solids,  the  lart  propoeitioa  being  to  ex- 
hibit the  edgse  of  theea  five  aolid^  and  to  oompaie  then 
with  one  another. 

The  question  has  of  ten  been  mooted,  to  what  axteat 
Euclid,  u  his  JlUmenie,  is  a  disooTarer  or  a  comiulet  To 
this  qneetion  no  entirely  satisfactory  answer  can  be  g^ves, . 
for  aoanefy  any  of  the  writings  xd  eariier  geometeis  hsn 
come  down  to  our  times.  We  are  dependent  on  Fsj^ 
and  Frodns  for  the  scanty  notices  we  have  of  Eudid's  pn- 
decessors,  and  of  tiie  problems'  which  engaged  their  sttee- 
tion ;  for  the  solution  of  problem^^  and  not  the  disooraj 
of  theorems,  would  seem  to  have  been  their  principal  olyocL 
From  these  authors  we  learn  that  the  proper^  of  tin 
angled  triangle  had  been  found  out,  the  priacif^ 
geometrical  uialysis  lud  down,  the  reetriotion  of  eonstm- 
tions  in  plane  geometry  to  the  etrught  line  and  the  ords 
agreed  upon,  the  doctrine  of  proportitm,  aa  well  as  lod, 
plane  and  solid,  and  some  of  the  properties  of  the  eooie 
secticHu  investigated,  the  five  regular  soUds  (often  called  ikf 
Flatonio  bodies)  and  the  relation  betwew  the,volune  of  s 
ooDO  or  pyramid  and  that  of  its  circumscribed  cylinder  or 
prism  discovered.  Elementary  ■works  had  been  wiittas, 
and  the  famous  problem  of  the  duplication  <rf  the  cabs  is- 
duced  to  the  determinatioa  of  two  mean  proportioosk 
between  ttro  ^veo  strait  Unaa.  Notwithatandiag  tUi 
amoant  of  ^seovery,  and  all  that  it  implied,  Euclid  ut 
have  ma^  -a  great  advance  beyond  his  predecesswa  (*s 
are  told  that  "m  arranged  the disooveriea  of  £adoza%p«^ 
faeted  those  (Mf  Thentetns,  and  reduced  to  inniiMilt 
demonstration  many  things  that  had  previdnaly  been  bm 
loosely  proved  for  hia  Sleme»tM  sutplanted  all  vnibr 
treatises,  and,  as  ApoUonina  leeaived  the  title  <^  ■*  the  gnst 
geometer,"  so  EncUd  hat  cnua  down  to  lataragea  as  "tin 
.^ementator.** 

The  first  ^x  and,  less  frequently,  the  eleventh  sod 
twelftii  boc^  ara  Uie  <mlj  parts  of  the  £lementi  which  sn 
DOW  read  in  the  schools  or  universitiea  ot  the  United 
Kingdom;  and,  within  recent prears,  strenuous  endeavtmn 
have  been  made  by  the  Assoeution-  for  the  Improvement 
of  Geometrical  Teaching  to  supcfSede  even  these.  On  thi 
Continent,  EncUd  has  Im  many  years  been  abandoned,  sod 
hia  place  supplied  by  numerous  treatises,  oeitsinly  not 
models  of  geometrical  rigour  and  arrangemwt  The  fsrt 
that  for  twenty  centuries  the  JSlemente,  or  parts  of  theD,' 
hate  held  their  ground  as  an  introdoctioa  to  gannetiT  is  s, 
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proof  that  thej  an,  at  nj  rata,  not  utuQitable  for  inch  a 
par|Kiw.  They,  are,  itMakiog  general^,  not  too  diffictUt  for 
BOTioei  in  the  acienoe ;  the  demooBtrationa,  are  rigorous, 
togenioiu,  and  often  elegant;  the  mixture  of  problenu  and 
theorems  gi  res  perhaps  some  variety,  and  makoa  their  study 
Um  monotoaouBi  and,  if  regard  be  had  merely  to  the  metri- 
eal  ptopertieB  of  space  as  distinguished  from  the  graphical, 
tiardly  any  cardinal  geometrical  truths  are  omitted.  With 
thasa  excellences  are  combined  a  good  many  defects,  some 
of  them  ineTitable  to  a  system  based  on  a  very  flv  axioms 
and  poetuktes.  Thas  the  arrangement  of  his  propositions 
■eems  arbitrary;  associated  theorems  and  problems  are  not 
grooped  togethsr;  the  clsssificatien,  in  short,  is  imperfecL 
That  is  the  main  objection  to  the  retention  of  Euclid  as  a 
seboc^boolc  Other  objection^  not  to  mention  minor 
Uenuahes,  are  the  prolixin  of  h^  style,  arising  partly  from 
a  defectiTe  nomendature,  his  treatment  of  paraUels  depend- 
ing on  an  axicmi  vhich  ia  not  axiomatie,  and  his  sparing 
cs«  of  superposition  as  a  method  of  proof.  A  text-book  of 
geometry  which  shall  be  free  from  Euclid's  fanlta,  and  not 
ccatain  others  of  )a  graver  character,  and  which  shall  at  the 
same  time  bsi  better  adapted  to  purposes  of  elementary  in- 
atmetion,  is  ainalt  to.be  denred,  tnd  fenuinB  yat  to  be 
writteo. 

Of  (he  thir^tiine  tndent  books  mbMrient '  to 
ncmeirieal  ana^ri^  Pappns  emunrntM  fint  the  Data 
(A<8ayiira)ot£adicL  He  aaya  it  ootttained  90  pn^Kwtions, 
kbe  acK^  of  which  he  desoribaa ;  it  now  eona^  of  00,  It 
is  not  eeiy  to  explain  this  discrepancy,  ualesi  .we  inppoae 
that  eonw  of  Ute  pnwKiaitions,  a*  they  existed  in  thetinwof 
F^tpa^  haTB  nnee  mm  eplit  into  two,  or  that  what  were 
onea  tdu^  have  aiiioe  been  eteeted  into  propositions.  The 
object  of  the  Daia'u  to  show  that  when  certain  things — lines, 
M^ec,  •pecea,  ratios,  Ac— ere  givai  by  hypoOiens,  certain 
other  twngi  ere  ^Ten,  that  are  detenninable.  The 
bool^  M  we  an  expreaaly  told,  and  ae  we  may  nther  f nnn 
ill  ecmlent^  wea  intended  for  die  inTeatigaUon  «  problems ; 
uid  it  hea  baoa  eoiQeetnted  that  Endid  must  have  extended 
tlw  metliod  fli  the  Data  to  the  inrestigatton  at  theMema. 
Wimt  pron^  tills  etHqeotoxe  is  the  aiimleti^  between  the 
■nalyus  id  n  theorem  and  the  method,  eonunon  enough  in 
^S*mMi$f<^r«dveiio  ad  ahiurdum,~-0»  (meeetting  out 
frontliesnrocsltion  that  the  theorem  iatnie,  the  other  from 
tUe  anppoaium  ttiat  it  is  false,  thence  in  both  cases  dedo- 
eing  n  ehun  of  conaeqneneee  which  ends  in  a  conclusion 
prerioosly  known  to  be  Irue  or  &laa 

Tha  Introduction  to  Harmony  (EXnytayh  'Kpitavur^,  and 
tlw  Stetiott  of  the  Scale  (Kantro^^  Ktmfm),  treat  of  mnno. 
thmt  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  one  at  any  rate,  and 
probaUy  both,  of  these  books  are  not  by  Euclid.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  them  by  any  writer  weTioos  to  Ptolemy 
(140  A.D.),  or  by  Ftolemy  himself,  and  in  no  ancient  codex 
are  they  ascribed  to  Euclid. 

The  PhoMtHMia  (4iu»V'<*™)  contains  an  expositioB  of  the 
upeeianoes  produced  by  the  motion  attributed  to  the 
celestial  sphere.  Pappus,  in  tbs  few  remarks  prefatoiy  to 
his  sixth  book,  oomptuns  of  the  faults,  both  of  omission 
and  oommissitm,  of  writers  on  astronomy,  and  cites  as  an 
Bxsmi^  of  ^  former  tiie  second  theorem  of  Euclid's 
Pkmemana,  iriienoe,  and  from  the  interpolation  of  other 
pfoofs,  Gregory  infers  that  this  treatise  is  corrupt. 

^e  O^^et  and  Catoptrics  ('Ottuco,  Karom-ptinQ  are 
Moribed  to  Euclid  by  Froclua,  and  by  Marinns  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Data^  but  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by 
Pnmas.  This  latter  oircumstenc^  taken  in  connexion  wiUt 
the  uot  that  two  of  the  propositions  in  the  sixth  book  of 
ihe  liaihmatieal  Cotloctum  prove  the  same  things  as  three 
in  the  Optietf  is  one  of  the  reasons  s^Ten  by  Cbegory  ftx 
deeming  that  work  spurious.  SeveraT  oAer  reasons  will  be 
found  in  Oregoi/s  preCace  to  his  edition  of  Enelid's  wo^ 
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In  some  editions  of  Enelid's  works  there  is  given  a  book 
on  the  Divieiona  Superfieim^  which  eonsista  of  a  few  pro- 
positions, showing  how'  ft  straight  line  may  be  drawn  to 
divide  in  a  given  ratio  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  and  penta- 
gons.  This  was  supposed  \tj  John  Dee  of  London,  who 
transcribed  or  translated  it,  and  entrusted  it  for  publication 
to  his  friend  Federio  Commandine  of  Urbino,  to  be  the 
treatise  of  Euclid  referred  to^y  Produs  as  ri  v^pX  Suupitrtw 
/SifiKiay.  Dee  mentions  that,  in  the  copy  from  which  be 
wrote,  the  book  was  ascribed  to  Machomet  of  Bagdad,  aad 
adduces  two  or  three  reasons  iat  thinking  it  to  be  -Eudid'a 
This  opinion,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  held  vety 
strongly,  nor  .does  it  appear  that  it  was  adopt^  by  Com' 
mandine.    The  book  does  not  exist  in  Oreek. 

The  fragment,  in  Latin,  De  Zevi  et  PonderoeOf  which  is 
of  no  value,  and  was  printed  at  the  end  of  Or^ry's  edition 
only  in  order  that  n<^ing  might  be  left  out,  is  mentioned 
neither  by  j^ppns  nor  Kodns,  and  occors  first  in  Zambwti's 
edition  o{  1537.  There  is  no  reason  for  sni^wdng  it  to  be 
genuine. 

The  foDoving  wdiIb  attaiboted  to  Endid  are  not  now 
extant :— - 

1.  Three  books  on  Poriem  (Tttfi  rwc  UepuriMrmv)  are 
nuntioned  both  by  Pappus  and  Prodns,  and  the  formet 
gives  an  abstract  of  them,  with  the  lemmas  sssumed.  A 
porism,  aoconUng  to  Pappus,  waa  neither  a  theorem  nor  a 
problem,  but  sometlung  tu  an  intermediate  fmn,  which  yet 
conid  be  eaunciated  as  a  tiieoran  w  as  a  problem.  I«tei 
geometers,  he  says,  defined  it  to  be  a  local  themm  wu^ng 
part  of  the  hypothesis,  bnt  this  definition  he  emsnres  as 
unperfeet  After  the  publication  of  Commandine's  trans* 
lation  of  I^ppns  {1688),  many  attempts  were  made  to 
extract  from  this  nnsatisttctoiy  deec^Aint  a  dear  of 
what  a  potism  was,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  lenuna%  to 
testm  EttcUd's  hot^*  The  mystery,  whidi  bafiled  the  ^ 
penetration  even  of  Edmnnd  H^Iley,  was  not  rssolTed  tin 
the  time  of  Simeon,  who,  in  1733,  gained  some  insight  into 
the  subject,  and  whoae  poathumons  treatise  2><  Poriematibue 
appeared  in  1776,  Simeon's  views  have  been  objected  to 
by  recent  French  writers,  such  as  M.  Paul  Breton,  and  H, 
Hichd  Clusles ;  but  for  a  discussiM  of  the  subject  reconne 
most  be  had  to  the  article  Fobisil  Here  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  Sims(»i's  definition,  which  is,  — "  A  porism  is  a 
propoutlon  ■  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  demoostrate  tiiat 
one  or  more  things  ate  given,  b^ween  which  and  every  one 
of  innumerable  otiier  things,  not  given  but  assumed 
acocffding  to  a  g^ven  law,  a  certain  rdation,  described  in 
the  proposition,  is  to  be  shown  to  take  place ; "  and  to  refer 
to  Sunson's  Opera  Beliqua;  Playfair'B  paper  On  ike  Origin 
md  InvettiffOtion  <ff  Poritmt;  Trail's  L\fe  of  Dr  Simaon; 
Breton'a  Jttcherchee  Nouveliee  lur  lee  Poritmet  SEudide^ 
and  his  Qvettion  da  Poritmet;  Yinoenfs  Conaidiraiiont 
tur  let  PoritToet;  and  Chaalea's  Lee  Troit  Uvree  de  Poriemee 
cCSudide. 

3.  Two  books  are  mentioned,  named  Tdnor  wp&t 
iru^avKt^  which  is  rendered  Loeorwa  ad  Super/ieiem  by 
Commandine  and  subsequent  geometeri  These  books 
were  subservient  to  the  analyns  of  loci,  but  the  four  lenunas 
which  refer  to  them,  and  which  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  book  of  tile  MathemMicaJ  Coaection,  throw  veij 
little  li^t  on  tiieir  contenta.  Simeon's  opinion  was  that 
they  treated  of  curves  of  double  cnrvatnre,  and  he  intended 
at  one  time  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject..  (See  Trul's 
XiA  ppi  60-63,  100-lOfi). 

3.  Fappns  says  that  Endid  wrote  four  books  on  ihe  Cenie 
Seetione  (fitfiUk  rarenpa  KwiuAi'),  which  Apollonius 
amplified,  and  to  which  he  added  othe^  four.   It  is  known 
that,  in  the  time  of  Euclid,  the  pambola  ^"""f^^^Jpi^^J^Mi^ 
the  seotion  of  a  right-angled  c(Ai«i1tiiBd^^a£MidC^^C 
acuteangled  cone*  Ihe  hyperbda  that  of  an  obtnss-eiqped 
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30P6,  and  tliai  ApoUocttu  was  tha  fint  who  allowed  that 
tlte  three  sectioiis  could  be  obtained  from  my  cone.  There 
18  good  ground  therefore  for  Buppoaing  that  the  first  foor 
books  of  ApoUoniDfl's  Oonia,  which  are  stiU  extant,  resemble 
Euclid's  Coiiiet  even  less  than  Enolid'a  SleaunU  do  thoae 
of  Eudoxua  and  Thesetetna. 

4.  A  book  on  Fallacitt  (IIcpl  i^'cv&ifKw}  is  mentioned  by 
Froclus,  who  says  that  Euclid  wrote  it  for  the  purpoae  of 
exercising  beginners  in  the  detection  of  errors  in  reasoning. 

This  notice  of  EuoUd  wonld  be  incomplete  without  some 
account  of  the  earlieat  and  the  most  important  editions  of 
bis  workfc  Passing  over  the  commentators  of  the  Alex- 
andrian idiod,  the  first  Eurc^ean  translator  <^  any  pert  of 
J^ielid  it  Boetins  (SOO  JLn.)^  aathw  of  the  Z><  CoiuolaiioM 
PkUotoghim,  His  £uclidt$  2f^aretm*  Otometrica  libri 
duo  contain  nearly  all  the  definitions  of  the  firrt  three 
booki  of  the  f /m**/^  the  irastnlatai,  and  moet  ^  the 
Ma«ni,  TbA  eaonciatiMU^  intJi  diagrams  bot  no  ^ooCi^ 
are  c^nn  of  most  of  the  pnqporitions  in  the  Sa/t,  Moond, 
and  louth  book^  and  a  fciw  from  the  third. 

Soma  centniiaB  afterward^  Endid  was  translated  into 
AnU<^  bat  the  only  printed  Teium  in  that  language  is  the 
one  made  <d  the  thirtem  booloi  of  the  Blmmta  by  Narir 
AtDfn  A^TA•^  (13th  oentnty),  which  itppeared  at  Borne 
in  1B94  Jiid{^  itom  the  uuianal  number  of  diagrams 
In  thk  edition  the  tiaaabtion  c<  Endid'a  Mt  k  jwobaUy 
radwr  fre& 

.  'Sha  fint  iwinted  editkn  of  Endid  wai  e  traodataon  nt 
the  fifteen  books  of  the  Xltmni$  from  tiie  Anbie,  made, 
it  k  ntppoa^d,  by  AdeUrd  of  Bath  (1201  oentnry),  with 
the  eomments  of  Oampanea  of  IToTara.  It  anwated  at 
Yenioe  in  1483,  printed  by  Ebherdwi  Batdolt^  and  dedicated 
to  the  doge  QioTonoi  Uooenigo.  This  edition  npceHnte 
Eadid  TOT  inadequately ;  the  oonmi«ita  are  (rften  iboBshi 
propodttona  ue  ■ometi^Be■  Muitted,  aottetimei  Joined 
togethn,  vaelcsB  eaaei  are  faitwpobited,  and  now  and  then 
Budid's  order  changed. 

The  first  printed  translation  from  the  Oree<  is  tiiat  of 
Bartholomew  Zamberti,  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  10O& 
Its  contents  wUl  be  seen  from  the  title :  Bttdidk  megar9m 
phUctof^i  platmici  Mathmtatiearv^  ditdplinara  JemiUma : 
ffabent  m  hoo  totumiiu  qmeOqi  ad  mathemaUeH  9uIutantiS 
aapirOt:  elenOtorum  l^rot  nii  cil  expontione  Tkeonia 

ijuiffnit  mathtmatici  Qu^ut  ....  a^aneta. 

Deputaium  tcUieet  Sudidi  votunH  wiiii  ed  expotitiOe  Hypti. 
AUx.  Itidiqi  Phaeno.  Specu.  Pertpe.  am  a^otitione 
Thtonii.  ae  minmdua  Hie  lt6er  J)aiorum  em  eKpontiSt 
Pappi  Meehaniei  una  eA  M<miUdial«ctioi  protkeorieL  Bar* 
Zabtr.  Yau.  InterfU. 

The  first  printed  Greek  text  was  pubtished  at  Basel,  in 
1S33,  with  the  title  E£kX<^  Srotxcum'  ;3t/?V  u  he  twv 
eiuwot  trurovcruM'.  It  Was  edited  by  Simon  Qiynsns  from 
two  HS3.  sent  to  him,  the  one  from  Tenice  by  Lazarua 
Bayfins,  and  the  other  from  Faria  by  John  BnelUnsL  The 
four  books  of  Froclos's  commentary  are  ^ven  at  the  end 
from  an  Oxford  KS.  supplied  by  John  Claymandas. 

The  English  edition,  the  only  one  which  contains  all  the 
extant  works  attributed  to  EucUd,  is  that  of  Dr  XV^id 
aregury,  published  at  Oxford  in  1703,  with  the  title, 
BAkXc^Sov  r&  vtolSftrva,  Budidit  qum  tupertunt  omnia. 
The  text  Is  that  of  the  Bsael  edition,  corrected  from  the 
MSa  bequeathed  by  Sir  Heniy  Savile,  and  from  Sayile'a 
annotations  on  his  own  copy.  The  Latin  translation,  which 
accompanies  the  Greek  on  the  same  pege,  is  for  the  moat 
part  that  of  Gommandiue. 

mie  French  edition  has  the  title,        Omsro  dtEudide, 
fraduito  en  Latin  a  m  iVonfou,  d'apri$  «a  mantucrit 
^*  *****         itteoKHuJutqi^  i  motjoun.  Par 
J.T^  2Vo<Ji(c(«ir  da  enww  tfArclUmid*.    It  wa» 
pnbluhed  at  Paris  in  three  Tolnmes,  the  first  of  which 


peared  in  18U,  the  seoond  in  1816,  and  the  third  in  I8U. 
Jt  contains  the  Elements  and  the  Daia^  which  are^  says  tlii 
editor,  certainly  the  only  works  which  remain  to  na  of  thii 
ever-oelebrated  geometer.  The  texts  of  the  Bead  sod 
Oxford  editi<»3  were  collated  with  23  MSS.,  one  kA  vkick 
belonged  to  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  but  had  been  sent 
to  Paris  by  the  Comte  de  Pdnae  (Monge^  The  Vsticsa 
MS.  was  supposed  to  date  from  the  9th  century}  and  to  its 
readioga  Feyrard  gave  the  greatest  weight 

What  iflay  be  called  the  German  editim  has  the  tifla 
EiicXc^  Stoixcm.  Euetidia  Eltnunta  e»  optimit  libru  ta 
iMum  Tironum  Qract  edita  ab  Emuto  JWtMJwf*  AugiUL. 
It  was  pnbUahed  at  Berlin  in  two  parts,  tiie  first  of  nid 
appeared  in  1826,  and  the  second  in  1829.  All  tiieaboie 
mentioned  texts  were  collated  with  three  other  MSS. 

Of  translations  of  the  Sltmmtt  Into  modern  langnagv 
the  number  is  very  lai^  The  first  EngUah  trandstin, 
published  et  London  hi  1670,  has  the  titles  i%«,ffEnHMfc  ^ 
GeometrU  ^  the  *um«  auncind  PkSotopktr  EuJida  if 
Mtffora.  PaW^Ha^{novJird)traiulaUdiai9a0Siig&h 
toumff,  bf  B.  kmingtUf,  Citt^  q^ZoMbn.  Witrmmit 
are  omMuwi  eerlaine  SAollet,  Anmalatiemtt  omf  IiumUm 
4/a»hedMaaewKUiaeM,haAi^iimpatl,andMtkUev 
The  first  Ttendi  tnndation  of  l3ie  whole  ef  tks 
Etemente  has  the  tidi^  Zm  Quinm  Uwm  dm  XUmmU 
etSudide.  TradmeU  de  IMit  m  f^mfoie.  Per  J>. 
Senrion,  Ifathemotieten,  Hie  first  edition  of  it  was  printad 
in  1614,  and  a  aeoond,  ooneoted  and  eagmented,  ma 
published  at  Psiia  hi  1633.  Anltalian  toueletioB,  with 
the  title,  Emdidt  Megarmae  aaUimwto  pkUoeopko  welo  t» 
trodvUon  delU  SeSmtie  JfttiAflMKiea.  DUiytnttmoU 
nmOle^etediaiiUtgritAriioltOtperUdigmfi^ 
tal  SeieiUie  JfHoli  Tartdea  &4eeitmOt  vaa  pnUiahed  st 
Vmioe  hi  1669 ;  a  Bpanuh  teidon,  Xei  Sei$  ZAm 
prmuroe  de  ta  geanetria  de  Evdidee.  Tradtuidoe  en  Ugm 
Bqtanda  por  Bodrigo  Coihotwk^  AttmiUgo  g  Uatktmatie^ 
at  Serine  in  1S76;  and  a  Tnifeldi  one  et  Bolak  in  18U. 
Dr  BtAert  Simeon's  editions  cf  the  first  dc  and  the  dereoA 
and  twelfth  hooka  of  the  Elemented  and  of  Uie  Data,  whid 
form  the  bads  of  dl  the  modem  school  texte  U  Eadid, 
are  ao  common  tiiat  it  is  not  oniddmd  bocemety  to 
describe  them. 

^t4A()rf({M.— ThsanthonandwUtioiusboverarflmdto;  IMA 

Hdlbnmnei'a  fWo«ia  MmOmiee  UMnrmt  Dt 
Horssn'a  irtials  "ladaUn*  ia  BnUth'k  iHaWomwy  ^  Jtofnrtr 

attd  MytKolon.  V'  &  »■) 

EUCLID,  of  Megara,  a  Greek  philosopher,  the  fonndv 
<^  the  Megirian  school,  waa  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Sta 

century  B.a,  probably  at  M^iara,  though  Gel*  in  ^y  hs 
also  been  named  as  bis  torth-place.  He  waaoneof  thsnoct 
devoted  of  the  disciples  of  Sonates.  If  we  may  balieve 
Aulus  Genius,  such  was  his  enthudasm  that,  whan  a 
decree  was  passed  forbidding  the  Mef^arians  to  enter  Athsa^ 
he  regularly  visited  his  master  by  nif^t  in  the  di^niae  di 
woman;  and  he  was  one  of  the  tittle  band  of  intimate  fain^ 
who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  hero's  lad  &- 
course.  After  his  master's  death,  he  withdrew,  wi&  • 
number  of  lus  f  ellow-diadples,  to  Megara ;  and  it  has  bate 
ooiyectored,  though  there  is  no  direct  evideQC^  tiiat  tUi 
was  the  period  of  Plato's  residence  in  Me^^ra,  of  whidi  is- 
dioations  appear  in  the  ThecBleHu.  The  fondamentd  prin- 
ciple of  Euclid's  philosophy  was  a  combination  of  tk 
Ele&tio  conception  of  Being— the  One  and  AH,  end  the 
Socntic  conception  of  the  Good.  Being  is  immaterid  sad 
nnchaogeable,  and  is  identicd  with  the  Good,  whid  is  At 
same  as  God;  as  Beaaon,  and  (following  the  Bocratie  i» 
trine)  as  Wiadom,  and  which  alone  tmly  emsts.  Thai  ^ 
existence  of  evil  ma  denied;  end  the  m^  ohjeet  of  Iba 
Megarian,  as  it  was  of  the  Eleatie  dialectic^  was  lft|nN 
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ttio  conceptions  of  division,  namber,  beconun^  motion,  aod 
possibility  to  be  self-contradictory  and  falsa  With  Hato, 
Euclid  taaght  that  sense  has  c(^[niz&nce  of'  the  changeable 
and  nnreal  only,  while  thought  penetrates  to  onchangeable 
Being,  to  the  Qood.  The  Megarian  school  prided  its^  first 
of  all  npon  its  dialectic  Euclid's  dialectic  differed  greatly 
from  that  of  his  maeter  Socrates,  in  marked  contrast  to 
whom  he  repudiated  the  principle  of  analogical  reasoning 
as  onsonnd.  His  faronrite  method  of  attacking  an  oppoa- 
ent  was  lif  the  reductio  ad  abmrdum,  which  was  also  a 
CaToarita  meHfaod  with  his  followers,  whose  arguments 
degenerated  into  trivial  sophisms,  which  laid.them  fireqaeatly 
open  to  an  attack  with  their  own  weapon,  and  which  earned 
lor  them  the  contemptuous  name  of  the  *EpumKol  or 
"  wTani^era."  Of  Enolid'f  f<dloweiB  the  chief  were 
Eabnlidea^  who  tangbt  Pemoathenea,  wrote  against  Aristotle, 
mad  invented  several  trift^  but  ingeniooa  inradoxee,  of 
irhieh  Hob  most  famow  is  t&  BoriU*  ;  Kodoma  Chronni^ 
tiw  author  <rf  oeitaia  argnments  to  prove  tiie  impoastbtli^ 
of  notion ;  Fhilo ;  and,  most  famous  of  all,  Stilpo,  who  was 
distingaished  by  the  attractiveness  (tf  his  lectures. 

OvknowUdge  of  EaoUd's  pUtwophr  U botrowed  from  sesttered 
pssiuM  in  PUto,  and  from  DiooenM  LMrtina.  See  Zeller,  SoeraU* 
mntt  Su  SoeraiU  BehooU  ,•  Djeo^  D»  Mefforieonm  I>eeirina  (Bona, 
1837) :  U&Uit,  BUMrt  t£eoU  d*  Migan  {PRrio,  1846) ;  Rittor, 
lUsr  A  fhUimmh^  itr  Mtg.  SAuU;  Pltntl,  04$ehiehU  dtr  Logik, 
L,  •> ;  Hennst  I'M  d»  Migm  (Psits,  1848). 

EUDOCIA,  Oie  wife  of  Theodosins  IL,  was  thedaoj^ter 
of  klw  Athenian  sophist  Leontius,  or  Leon,  It  is  impoasible 
to  fix  the  date  of  her  birth  more  precisedy  than  in  the  last 
4aoade  of  the  4th  century,  though  by  an  inference  ^m  a 
■Mement  of  Kicephorus  C^Uistns  (xiv.  50)  the  year  393-4 
lua  been  fixed  upon.  She  was  called  Athenais  prior  to  her 
«oaTersion  to  Christianity.  By  her  father  she  was  caref  ally 
ioskrocted  in  literature  end  the  eciences;  and  bo  high 
•n  estimate  did  the  philos(^her  form  of  her  beanty  and 
merit  that,  thinking  any  other  endowment  onneeessary,  he 
divided  his  whole  patrimony  between  his  two  sons. 
Athenais,  however,  resented  tlusaa  an  injustice,  and  carried 
her  plea  to  Constantinople  before  the  emperor.  Here  ahe 
sained  access  to  Fulcheria,  the  siatw  of  Theodoeios,  and 
by  her  she  was  secretly  destined  to  be  the  wife  6t  the 
emperor.  The  probable  date  of  her  marriage  is  431.  Be- 
fore her  elevation  to  the  throne,  she  reaounced  paganism 
and  ifaa  baptised.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  that  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta  ^423). 
Her  brothera  she  not  only  forgav^  but  raised  to  the  dignitjr 
of  consuls  and  prssfecta.  About  438  Eudocia  made' an 
ostentatious  pilf^image  to  the  Holy  Land,  distributing 
mbns  and  donations  for  pious  purposes  with  a  munificence 
which  exceeded  that  of  great  Helena,  and  she  returned 
tc  Constantinople  in  the  following  year  with  precious  relics 
of  St  Stephen,  St  Peter,  and  the  Virgin.  Her  peace,  how- 
ever, was  soon  after  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  her 
husband,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  his  observing  a  beantifnl 
apple  which  he  had  presented  to  her  in  the  hands  of 
i^ulinus,  his  master  of  the  offices.  The  ezeen<jon  of  tlM 
•nj^Msed  favourite,  and  the  retirement  oi  Eado>'ja  in  449 
to  Jemsalem,  did  not  appease  the  anger  of  tlie  emperor,  who 
deapatehed  a  messHiger  for  the  jpuipoee  of  patting  to  death 
two  ecdesiaaties  wha  had  gained  her  oonfidenee,  The 
a— Bsinsfion  of  his  envoy  provdced  the  empenv  still 
fnitbar,  and  Eodooia  was  sbii^ied  of  her  royal  hononra,  and 
degraded  in  tiu  eyes  of  the  nation.  In  Jerasslem  Eudocia 
'became  infected  with  the  Entychian  heresy,  and  through 
har  inflnence  it  mode  considerable  progress  in  l^ria,  hut 
th*  nisfbrtanes  of  her  daughter  Liemia  Eudocia  led  her  to 
obtain  a  reconciliatiott  with  Pulcheria,  and  through  her 
mdiation  and  that  of  her  brother*  she  afterwards  returned 
to  tba  commnmoii  of  the  drnrch.  She  died  it  Jerusalem 
•bold  460.  and  «a«  bnried  in  the  ehniek  U  St  St^en. 


With  her  latest  breath  she  protested  that  she  had  never 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  imiocenciB  and  friendship. 
Eudocia  continued  through  life  to  cultivate  her  early  literary 
tastes.  She  composed  a  paraphrase  on  the  Octatench  in 
heroic  verse,  a  paraphrase  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah,  and  a 
poem  on  the  martyrdom  of  St  Cyprian.  To  these  are  added 
a  poem  on  her  husband's  victory  over  the  Persians,  and, 
according  to  Zonaras,  a  cento  of  the  verses  of  Homer  applied 
to  the  life  and  miracles  of  Christ,  but  her  anthnahip  (tf  the 
latter  is  generally  disputed  by  critics. 

EUDOCIA  AUGUSTA,  of  Maoremholis,  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  11th  centnry.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Constantine  XL,  and  after  his  death  of  Romanns 
IV.  She  had  sworn  to  bar  first  husband  «i  his  deathbed 
not  to  marry  again,  and  had  even  imprisoned  and  exiled 
Romanos,  who  was  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  throne. 
Perceivittft  however,  that  she  was  not  able  unaided  to  avert 
the  invaaicaia  wbibh  threatened  the  eastern  frontier  ot  the 
emi^  she  nToked  ber  oath,  married  Bomanns,  uid  with 
his  asristanoe  dispeDed  the  impending  danger,  flbedid 
not  live  iwy  hamnly  wiUi  her  new  hn^)and,  who  ma  war- 
like and  seU-wflkid,  and  when  be  was  taken  prisoner  the 
Turks  she  wal  compelled  to  vao^  the  throne  in  favour  ol 
her  son  Ifiohael  ana  reUre  to  a  cwven^  where  she  died  at 
an  advanced  aga  She  compDed  a  dictionary  of  mythology 
entitled  Iwuf  ^Collection  of  TiolfU),  whidi  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Villoison  in  his  Atuedota  Or<xca,  Venice,  1781. 

EUDOZUS,  a  physical  philosopher,  wos  a  native  el 
Cnidua,  and  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
Ra  It  is  chiefly  in  his  quality  of  astronomer  that  his  name 
has  descended  to  our  times.  What  particular  service  be 
rendered  to  that  sdeuce  beyond  introdncing  the  EgyptUa 
sphere  into  Greece,  and  correcting  the  length  of  the  yefff^ 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Of  his  personal  history  it  is 
known,  from  a  life  by  Diogenes  Laertins,  that  he  studied 
at  Athmu  under  Plato,  but  being  dismissed  by  that  philo- 
sopher, passed  over  into  Egypt,  where  ha  remained  for  six- 
teea  months,  and  that  he  then  went  to  Cydcus  and  the 
Fropcmtis,  where  he  taught  physics,  and  ultimately  migrated 
with  a  band  of  pupils  to  Athena,  where  he  died  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  Eudoxus  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
ancient  writers.  Strabo  attributes  to  him  the  introduction  of 
the  odd  quarter  day  into  the  year.  According  to  Vitroviua 
he  invented  a  solar  dial  The  PhMtumena  of  Aratus  is 
a  poetical  acconnt  of  the  astrooomical  ohservatidns  of 
Eudoxus.  Severs!  imka  have  been  ottribntAd  to  him,  bat 
they  are  all  loet. 

EUDOXUS,  of  Cysicns,  a  Greek  navigator  who  flourished 
about  130  B.a  He  was  employed  by  Ptolemy  Bnergetes 
to  make  a  voyage  to  India.  After  two  of  these  he  circum- 
na^gated  Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Gades.  An  attempt 
to  moke  the  return  voyage  was  unsnccessfnl. 

EUGENE,  FjuNooiB  (1663-1736),  commonly  called 
Pbihcb  EuomrB  or  Satot,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
his  time,  bora  at  Paris  on  the  I8th  October  1663,  was  the 
fifth  son  ni  Eugene  Manrio^  connt  oi  Soissons,  who  was 
grandson  of  the  doke  ot  Savoy,  Charies  Enunanvel  L,  and 
of  OlynpiaMandni,  uieoe  of  Cardinal  Hanrin.  Ori^DsUj 
destined  for  the  dinrch,  Eageoe  was  known  at  court  as 
the  jutU  oiht ;  bnt  his  own  predilection  was  stron^y  for 
die  army.  His  moUier,  however,  had  hDen  into  disgrace 
at  court,  aod  his  plication  for  a  ennmisnai,  imeated 
more  Uiaa  once^  waa  refused  by  tiie  kii^  Loidi  jUY., 
{Htompted  ^baUy  1^  the  miniater  Lonvms.  This 
engendered  m  bim  what  proved  to  be  alifelong  resentment 
M^ainat  the  king  and  his  native  country.  Having  quitted 
Iranoe  in  dis^ist,  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  the 
emperor  Leop<dd,  who  was  allied  to  his  bmily,  recuved 
him  kindly,  and  granted  himLpmiyiH««,'«bng>B^ 
other  Franchmen  of  distinctimi,  to  sarre  ag^ist  tltft^hiris 
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nnder  the  bannara  of  Aostria.  His  fint  campaign  waa  thai 
of  1663,  in  which  he  so  diatingaished  hitneelf  that  the 
amperoT  gave  him  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  dragoona. 
After  aoTeral  other  campaigns  he  became  major-geoeral ; 
and  it  was  in  that  capacity  that  he  seired  at  the  aiege 
of  Belgtade  in  1688.  At  the  instigation  of  IjoutoIb,  a 
decree  of  banishmeDt  irem  France  was  now  iKaed  against 
•U  Fnnchmen  who  should  continue  to  aarre  in  forei^ 
•rmiei.  **  I  ahall  return  into  France  in  spite  of  him," 
■aid  Eogene^  when  the  news  was  communciated  to  him ;  aad 
he  oontinaed  hia  brilliant  career  in  foreign  aerrice^ 
one  great  stimulus  to  his  ambition  being  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  enter  hia  native  couotiy  as  an  invader. 

Prince  Eogone's  next  emplojment  waa  in  a  aerrice  that  re- 
quired diplomatic  as  well  as  miUtarjr  aldlL  He  was  sent 
hj  tha  emperor  Leopold  to  Italy  wiUi  the  riew  of  blodiDg 
the  duke  of  Saroy  to  the  coalition  against  France,  and  of 
cooperating  with  the  Italian  and  Spanish  troopc  The 
first  engagement  with  Catinat  at  Staffarde  reanlted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  coalition ;  bat  in  the  ipring  of  1691  Prince 
Eugene,  having  secured  r^aforcemsnts,  oaiiaed  the  siege  of 
Coed  to  be  nused,  took  poesesaion  of  Carmagnole,  and  in 
the  end  compUtel/  defeated  Catinat  He  foUowed  up  his 
raeceaa  hj  entering  Daaphisi,  where  he  took  poeaeaaioa  of 
Embron  and  Gap.  After  another  campaign,  in  which  there 
was  little  eventful,  tiie  further  prosecution  of  the  war  was 
abandoned  owing  to  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoj 
from  the  coalition,  and  Prince  Eugene  retnined  to  Vienna, 
where  he  soon  afterwaxda  ncuvwl  the  eonunand  of  tha 
army  in  Hungary. 

It  waa  about  this  time  that  Looia  XIY.  aecretly  offered 
bim  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France,  with  the  government 
of  Champagne  which  hia  father  had  held,  and  also  a  pension 
of  two  thonsand  pistoles.  But  Eugene  rejected  these  offers 
with  indignation,  and  proceeded  to  combat  the  Turks  com- 
manded by  the  sultan  Kara-Unstapha  in  peraon.  .  After 
come  able  marches  and  skiltDl  manceuTres,  he  surprised  the 
enemy  ^September  II,  1697)  at  Zentha,  on  the  Theiss,  in' 
a  camp  retrenched  m  tit*  dt  poni  ;  and,  after  an  attack  as 
vigorous  as  it  was  daring,  he  killed  twenty  thousand  of 
them,  drove  ten  thousand  into  the  river,  made  prisonera  of 
the  remainder,  and  took  the  whole  of  their  artillery  and 
baggage.  The  victory  was  one  ol  the  most  complete  and 
important  ever  won  by  the  Austrian  arma  The  earlier 
historians  and  biographers  of  Prince  Eugene  have  generally 
Btated  that  the  battle  of  Zentha  waa  fought  against  express 
orders  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  Eugene  waa  placed 
under  arrest  for  violating  these  orders,  and  that  a  pro- 
posal to  bring  him  before  a  council  of  war  was  frustrated 
only  by  the  threatening  attitude  assumed  by  the  citizens  of 
Vienna.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  a  story  so  minute  in 
its  details  should,  as  ia  now  agreed  on  all  hands,  be  utterly 
devoid  of  foundation.  It  is  in  fact  so  pure  a  fabrication 
that  the  latest  biographers  do  not  even  allude  to  ib  Im- 
mediately after  the  battle  Eugene  returned  to  Hungary ; 
and,  after  a  campaign  diatinguiahed  by  no  remaikable 
event,  a  treaty  of  peace  waa  at  length  concluded  vitit  the 
Turks  at  Cariowite,  on  the  26th  January  1699. 

Prince  Eugene's  next  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self in  active  service  came  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  aoc- 
oeasion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1701,  he  was 
sent  into  Italy  once  more  to  oppose  his  old  antagonist 
Catinat  He  achieved  a  rapid  success,  forcing  the  French 
army,  after  sustaining  several  checks,  to  retire  behind  the 
OgUo,  where  a  series  of  reverses  equally  unexpected  and 
severe  led  to  ^e  recall  of  Catinat  in  disgrace.  The  duke  of 
Vilkroi,  an  utterly  inexperienced  general  who  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  which  Catinat  had  been  deprived, 
having  ventured  to  attack,  Engene  at  Chiari,  in  an  im- 
pregnable poattton,  was  repulsed  with  greet  loss.    And  thia 
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first  check  was  only  the  forerunner  of  moredgnal  rermei; 
for,  in  a  short  time,  ViUeroi  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
whole  of  the  Mantuan  territory,  and  to  take  refuge  n 
Cremona,  where  he  seenui  to  have  considered  himself  u  se- 
cure in  the  midst  of  his  staff.  By  means  of  a  stratagem,  how- 
ever, Eugene  penetrated  into  the  city  during  the  night,  at  the 
head  of  2000  men,  and,  though  he  found  it  tmpoanbletohoU 
the  town,  succeeded  in  carrrying  off  ViUeroi  as  a  prisoner. 
But  aa  the  duke  of  Venddme,  a  much  abler  goieral,  replacid 
the  captive,  the  incursion,  daring  though  itjwaa,  provedaay- 
thing  but  advantgeouB  to  the  Anstriana  The  sopcrioc 
generalship  of  his  new  opponent,  and  the  fact  that  the  Frend 
army  had  been  largely  reinforced,  while  reinforcements  had 
not  been  sent  from  Vienna,  forced  Prince  Eugene  to  eonfiai 
himself  to  a  war  of  observation,  without  important  resnfa, 
though  fertile  in  most  useful  lessons  to  students  of  militaij 
science.  This  campaign  was  terminated  by  the  aangninaij 
battle  of  Luzara,  fought  on  the  lat  of  August  170^  it 
which  each  party  claimed  die  victory.  Both  anniaa  haviag 
entered  into  winter  quartets,  Engrae  returned  to  ViMUU^ 
where  he  waa  appointed  prendent  of  the  conndl  war. 
He  then  set  out  for  Hungary  in  order  to  combat  the  insar 
pnts  in  that  country ;  but  hii  meana  proving  inanffidtal, 
he  effected  notlitng  of  importance.  The  revolt  was,  how- 
ever, put  down  \j  the  succesa  which  Genaral  Huiter 
obtained  in  another  quarter.  Prince  Eugene  accordingly 
proceeded  to  Bavaria,  where,  in  170i,  he  made  hisbil 
campaign  along  with  Marlborough.  Similarity  of  tastai, 
views,  and  talents  aoon  eatabli^ied  between  these  t«o 
great  men  a  friendship  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  amoagit 
military  chiefs,  and  which  contributed,  more  than  afl  otim 
causes  put  together,  to  the  snccess  which  the  alliee  obtabwd. 
The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  saeetssM 
waa  that  of  Hochstidt  or  Blenheim,  gained  on  the  3d  of 
August  1704,  where  the  English  and  imperial  troops 
triumphed  over  (me  of  the  finest  armies  thai  Franet 
had  aver  sent  into  Oermany. 

But  since  Prince  Eugene  had  quitted  Italy,  Vandtau, 
who  conmianded  the  French  army  in  that  country,  had 
obtained  various  successes  against  the  duke  of  Savi^,  vho 
had  once  more  deserted  France  and  joined  Austris.  The 
emperor  deemed  the  crisis  so  serious  that  be  recaOsd 
Eugene  and  sent  him  to  Italy  to  the  asustance  of  hia  ally. 
Venddme  at  first  opposed  great  obataclea  to  the  plan  which 
the  prince  had  formed  for  carrying  buccoutb  into  Piedmont  ; 
but  after  a  variety  of  marches  and  counter-marches,  ia 
which  both  commanders  displayed  signal  ability,  the  two 
anniea  met  at  Caeaano  (Angiut  16,  1705),  where  a  deadly 
engagement  ensued,  and  Prince  Eugene  received  two  aavsce 
wounds,  which  forced  him  to  qoit  the  field.  Thia  accident 
decided  the  fate  of  the  battle,  and  for  th>  time  auspendsd 
the  prince's  march  towards  Hedmont  Veodfime,  however, 
was  recalled,  and  La  Feuillade  (who  ancceeded  him)  «M 
incapable  of  long  arresting  the  progress  of  anch  a  eon- 
mander  as  Eugene.  After  once  more  passing  several  rivers 
in  presence  of  the  French  army,  and  executing  one  of  the 
most  skilful  and  daring  marches  he  had  ever  perfonned, 
the  latter  appeared  before  the  entrenched  camp  at  Tnrin, 
which  place  the  French  were  now  besieging  with  an  amy 
eighty  thousand  strong.  Prince  Eugene  had  only  tidrty 
thousand  men ;  but  his  antagonist  was  the  duke  of  Orleans 
who,  though  full  of  zeal  and  courage,  wanted  expertenca. 
Besides,  by  a  secret  order  of  Louis  XIY.,  who  had,  in  &etv 
transferred  the  command  to  Marsin,  the  young  pricee  wat 
restricted  to  the  execution  of  an  ill-conceived  plan,  whidi 
neutralised  the  advantage  of  superior  numbers,  uid  pot  ft 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  select  hia  point  of  attack. 
With  equal  courage  and  address,  Eugene  profited  hy  As 
misunderstanding  which  the  exldbition  *&.  anch  an  oidic 
couTd  not  fail  to  produce  between  the  French  genMab; 
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Moi  hxnug  on  the  7t1i  September  1708  attacked  tbe 
Freaeh  army  in  ita  entrenohmatita,  he  gained  a  oomi^ete 
Tietory,  vhich  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  Thia  briUiaDt 
ichiflTemeot,  the  result  of  the  most  masterly  combmatioDs, 
and  in  seTeral  respects  the  prototype  of  Uie  oampaign  of 
Marengo  in  1800,  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  the  difficolty  of  defending  eztensiTe  lines  even 
■gainst  an  inferior  army,  massed  upon  ,one  or  tvo  points. 
As  soon  as  the  doke  of  Orleans  obserred  the  imperial  army 
approaching^  he  wished  to  march  oat  <A  the  lines  vith  the 
whole  French  army,  and  to  deliver  battle  in  the  open  field, 
vhere  he  ooold  have  availed  himself  of  his  great  nameiioal 
snperiority,  but  he  was  restrained  by  Marsm,  who,  by  thii 
absurd  interposition,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  French  army, 
•nd  lost  Italy.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle  Eugene  receired 
a  wound,  and  was  thrown  ^m  his  horse  into  a  ditch.  As 
a  recompense  for  so  important  services  ihe  prince  received 
the  government  of  the  Milanese,  of  which  he  took  poesession 
with  great  pomp  on  the  16th  April  1707. 

The  attempt  which  he  made  against  Toulon  in  the 
eonrss  of  the  same  year  failed  completely,  because  the 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  retarded  the  march  of 
the  troops  which  were  to  have  been  employed  in  it,  and 
lliis  delay  afforded  Marshal  de  Tess4  time  to  make  good 
lUapositioua.  Obliged  to  renounce  his  project,  therefore, 
ttte  prince  repaired  to  Vienna,  where  ha  was  received  with 
great  anthnsiasm  both  by  the  people  and  by  the  court.  "  I 
■m  very  well  satisfied  with  yoo,"  said  the  emperor, 
"  azoepting  on  one  point  only,  which  ia,  that  yon  expose 
yonnelf  too  mach."  This  monarch  immediately  dispatched 
Kngnw  to  Holland,  and  to  the  different  courts  of  Oermany, 
In  order  to  forward  the  necessary  prep«n(i<Hu  for  the 
campaign  of  the  following  year,  1708. 

Swly  in  the  spring  of  1708  the  prince  proceeded  to 
Flanden,  in  order  to  assume  the  command  of  tiie  forces 
vUck  hb  dl]^matie  ability  had  been  mainly  InstmmAttal 
ia  awemblint^  *tH^  campaign  was  opened  by  the  victonr 
ct  Ondantrde^  to  which  the  perfect  nnion  of  Mailborongh 
and  lEogena  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  misunderstanding 
befwaen  Ytndho»  and  tiit  ddn  of  Burgundy  on  the  other, 
seem  to  have  MnaUj  contributed.  The  doke  imme- 
diately abandoned  the  Low  .Conntrle^  and  remaining  In 
observation  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  raise  the  siege 
of  LUle^  when  Bonfflen  diaUngnlahed  himself  by  a  glorious 
def«n«6u  To  tho  valour  of  the  latter  Eugene  pud  a  flatter- 
ing tribute,  and  invited  him  to  prepare  the  articles  of  eapitn- 
ktion  himsdf,  with  the  words,  "  I  subscribe  to  everything 
beforehand,  well  persuaded  Uiat  you  vfll  not  insert  any 
tiling  unworthy  of  yourself  or  of  mt.*  Aftw  this  import- 
ant OMiqnest,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  imceeded  to  tlw 
Hagufl^  where  tiiey  were  received  in  the  most  flattering 
manner  by  the  public,  by  the  statea-general,  and,  above  all, 
hf  their  esteemed  friend  the  pensionary  HeinsiQa. 
Negotiations  were  then  opened  for  peace,  but  proved  fmit- 
lessL  The  campaign  of  1709  was  opened  in  Flanders  by  two 
hostile  armies,  each  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong. 
That  of  the  French  was  commanded  by  Yillars,  who,  fearing 
to  compromise  himself  in  opposition  to  such  great  captains 
as  Marlborough  and  Eugene;  ren^ined  upon  the  defensive, 
and  suffered  them  to  take  Toumay  without  opposition. 
Having  ^ne  to  succour  Hons  he  was  followed  by  the  allies, 
who  cttaoked  him  at  Malplaquet  on  the  9th  of  September, 
in  a  formidable  position,  where  he  had  had  time  to  ^trench 
hlmaelt  The  attack  was  nude  with  equal  vigour  and 
abUi^ ;  but  owing  to  the  strength  of  tfie  French  position, 
and  the  tenad^  with  which  it  was  maintained,  the  victory 
was  purchased  at  the  coat  of  tweuty-flve  thousand  men 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Dutch  Infantry  was 
almost  annihilated.  Althongh  the  allies  remained  masters 
ef  the  fiel.1  of  battle^  this  barren  advantajjo  had  bqen  ao 
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dearly  bought  that  they  found  themselves  soon  aftarwatda 
out  0^  all  condition  to  undertake  any  thing.  Their  army 
aooordingly  went  Into  winter^narters,  and  Prince  Eugene 
returned  to  Vienna,  whence  die  emperor  almost  Immediately 
dispatched  him  to  Berlin.  From  the  king  of  Pmaua  the 
prince  obtained  every  thing  which  he  had  been  instructed 
to  require ;  and  having  thus  fulfilled  his  misaion,  he  returned 
into  Flanders,  where,  excepting  the  captnre  of  Bouil, 
Bethuntk  and  Aire,  the  campaign  of  1710  presented  nothing 
remarkabla  On  the  death  at  tha  emperor  Joseph  L  in 
April  1711,  Frinoe  Eugene,  in  otmoert  with  the  empress, 
exerted  his  utmost  endeavours  to  secure  the  crown  to  the 
archduke,  who  afterwards  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
under  the  name  of  Charles  YL  In'  the  same  year  the 
changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  policy,  or  rather  the 
caprice^  of  Queen  Anne,  brought  about  an  ai^roximatioo 
between  England  and  France^  and  put  an  end  to  the  Influ- 
enoe  which  Marlborough  had  hitherto  possessed.  When 
this  political  revolution  became  knoirn,  Frinoe  Eugene  Im- 
mediately repaired  to  London,  charged  with  a  mission  from 
the  empeior  to  re-establish  the  credit  of  his  illustrious  com- 
panion in  arms,  as  well  as  to  re-attaoh  England  to  the 
coalition.  The  mission  having  proved  nnsucoessfol,  the 
emperor  found  himself  under  Uie  necessity  of  making  the 
campaign  of  1712  with  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  alon&  The 
defection  of  the  English,  however,  did  not  induce  Prince 
Eugene  to  abandon  his  favourite  plan  of  invading  France. 
He  resolved,  at  whatever  coat,  to  penetrate  into  Chunpagne; 
and  in  order  to  support  his  operations  by  the  possession  of 
some  important  pUca%  he  began  by  making  himself  master 
of  Qnesnoy.  But  the  Dut<^  having  been  surprissd  and 
beaten  In  tile  lines  of  Denain,  where  Prince  Eugene  had 
Iplaoed  them  at  too  great  a  distance  to  receive  timely  support 
in  case  of  an  attach  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  ol 
Landrede^  and  to  abandon  the  project  which  he  had  so 
long  cherished.  ^Hils  was  the  last  oampaign  in  which 
Austria  acted  in  coi^nction  with  her  allies.  Abandoned 
first  by  Eogtand  and  then  by  Holland,  the  emperor,  not- 
withstanding these  desertions,  BtiQ  wished  to  maintain  the 
war  hi  Oermany ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  French  army 
prevented  Eugene  from  relieving  either  Landau  or  Freiburg, 
which  were  successively  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  seeing 
the  empire  thus  laid  open  to  the  armies  of  F^ance^  and 
even  the  hereditary  states  themselves  exposed  to  innsioo, 
the  prince  counselled  his  master  to  make  peaces  Sensible 
Of  the  prudence  ot  this  advice^  the  emperor  immediately 
entrusted  Eugene  with  full  powera  to  negotiate  a  treaty  ^ 

reacfl,  which  was  concluded  at  Baatadt^  ui  the  6th  of  March 
714.  Qa  hia  retnm  to  Vienna,  Piibioe  Engene  was  omr 
ployed  for  a  time  in  mattns  of  iiitemal  administration ; 
bat  it  was  not  Ions  bef  we  be  was  arain  called  on  to  aaaume 
the  command  <rf  ttie  army  In  the  fieU.  In  the  spring  of 
1 7 1 6  U»  emperor,  having  concladed  au  offensive  alliance  with 
Venice  agtunst  Turkey,  api>ointed  Engene  to  command  tho 
army  of  Hungary ;  and  at  Peterwaradin,  with  a  force  not 
exceeding  aixty  tiiousand  men,  he  gained  (5th  August  1716} 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Turk^  who  had  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  ^ty  tiiousand  men  in  the  field.  Li  recogni- 
tion of  this  snrice  to  Christendom  the  pope  sent  to  the 
victoriona  general  the  consecrated  rapier  which  the  court 
of  Rome  was  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  those  who  had 
triumphed  over  the  iofldela  Bnl  the  entning  campaign, 
that  of  1717,  was  still  more  remarkable  on  account 
the  battle  of  Belgrada  After  having  besieged  the  city 
for  a  month  he  found  himself  in  a  most  critical,  if  not 
hopeless,  utnation.  The  force  opposed  to  him  numbered 
six  times  hb  own  amy,  which  besides  ins.become  smaller 
every  day  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  ^j^^|l^)0<&[ffiMe 
drcnmstanoes  tkt  obSj  possible  dsUvenmoe  was  l^a  bold 
and  decided  stroke.    Aecordinj^  on  the  morning  <tf  the 
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Hik  Jdgtut  1717  Prince  j^Jgeoe  ordered  a  guienl  attai:^ 
vhich  Tbealted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy  with  an 
enonnoua  loas,  and  in  the  capitulation  of  the  city  six 
days  afterward!.  Hie  prince  was  woonded  in  the  beat  of 
the  action,  this  being  the  thirteenth  time  that  he  had  been 
hit  upon  Ulo  field  of  battle.  On  hia  retnta  to  Vienna  he 
laired,  among  other  teatimonies  of  gratitude,  a  sword 
^aed  at  eighty  thousand  florins  from  the  emperor.  In 
the  following  year,  171 B,  !^ter  some  fruitless  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  the  eonclusion  of  peace,  he  again  took  the 
field;*  but  the  treaty  of  PassarowiU  (2l8t  July  1718)  put 
an  end  to  hostilities  at  the  moment  when  the  prince  had 
well-founded  hopes  of  obtaining  still  more  important 
successes  than  tiiose  of  the  last  campaign,  and  even  of 
reaching  Constantinople,  and  dictating  a  peace  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphonts. 

As  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  formerly  con- 
ferred upon  Eugene,  had  now  for  some  reason  been 
butowed  on  a  sister  of  the  emperor,  the  prince  was 
appointed  ricar-geoeral  of  Italy,  with  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  thousend  florins.  Though  still  retaining  his 
ofiScial  position  and  much  of  hia  influence  at  court,  his 
personal  relations  with  the  emperor  were  not  so  cordial  as 
before,  and  he  suffered  from  the  intrigues  of  the  anti- 
German  party.  Daring  the  ten  yeara  of  peace  which 
ensued,  Eugene  occupied  himself  with  the  arts  and  with 
literature,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  devote 
littie  of  1^  time.  Thu  new  interest  led  him  to  correspond 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe.  But  the 
contest  which  arose  out  of  the  succession  of  Augustus  II. 
to  the  throne  of  Poland  baring  afforded  Austria  a  pretext 
for  attacking  France,  war  was  resolved  on,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Eugene.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  army  destined  to  act  upon 
the  lUiine,  which  from  the  commencement  had  very 
superior  forces  opposed  to  it ;  and  if  it  could  not  prevent 
the  capture  of  Pbilipabuig  after  a  long  siege,  it  at  least 
prevented  the  enemy  from  entering  Bavaria.  Prince 
Eugene,  having  now  attained  hia  seventy-first  year,  no 
longer  ^KMSessed  the  vigour  and  activity  neceasary  for  a 
general  in  the  field,  and  he  welcomed  the  peace  which  was 
concluded  on  the  3d  of  October  1735.  On  his  return 
to  Vienna,  bis  health  declined  more  and  more,  and  he  died 
in  that  capital  on  the  21st  April  1736,  leaving  an  immense 
inheritance  to  his  niece  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Savoy. 

Of  a  character  cold  and  severe,  Prince  Eugene  had  almost 
no  other  passion  than  that  of  glory.  He  died  unmarried, 
end  seemed  so  litUe  susceptible  to  female  influence  that 
be  was  styled  a  Mars  without  a  Venus.  Although  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  time,  military  science  is  not 
indebted  to  him  for  any  remarkable  improvemennt  His 
operations  were  not  directed  according  to  any  positive 
method,  nor  conformable  to  invariable  principlu ;  it  was 
by  sudden  inspirations,  and  an  admirable  rapidity  of  covp 
^oeil,  that  he  conducted  himself  on  the  ground  according 
to  the  circumstances  and  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with; 
and  upon  all  occasions  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  generals  who  were  oppcwed  to 
him.  Despising  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  as  much  as  he 
exposed  his  own,  it  was  always  by  persevering  efforts  and 
great  aacrifices  that  he  obtained  victoiy.  His  almost 
invariable  success  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Austrian 
army  to  a  point  which  it  has  never  reached  either  before  or 
'  since  bis  day.  War  was  with  him  a  passion.  Alwajra  on 
the  march,  in  camps,  or  on  the  field  of  battle  during  more 
than  fifty  yvun,  and  under  the  nign  of  three  emperors,  be 
had  Bcwcely  poaaed  two  years  togetha  without  fighting. 
Prince  Eugene  was  a  man  of  fba  mKldla  use,  but,  upon  the 
whde,  wrll  made  ;  Che  cast  of  his  visage  waa  aomewLat 
loug,  hii  month  modflrata,  and  almost  slwayi  open ;  his 


eyes  ware  Mack  and  animated,  and  hit  oamjlknea  taA  u 
Wame  a  warrior.  His  funeral  oration,  composed  in 
Italiaiv  Iqr  Cardinal  I^suonei,  vai  tnnalatad  intp  fnaA 
Madame  lis  Boecage,  1759. 
Sm  Biitoirt  du  r*-itu4  Rugint  (Anut  1740,  Vkim*,  175S)  I7 
MsnTiUon,  pabluhed  anirujaouly  ;  Bitloir*  ifiUtmirt  tbt  fiiM 
SufitUf  dv  Due  dt  ilarttomtgk,  MHiWiUf  du  N«»m%,  bv  Dnmott 
Ulagoe,  1729) ;  Print  Sxiftn  wn  Savaj/rn,  Ton  ^Vmctli  (S  voU. 
VicDns,  1856-9};  PrinM  Mugtn  *m  Savoyen,  byTnsAFbd  (LoBdm, 
1808). 

EUQENIUS,  the  name  of  four  popesi 

EuQXinua  I,  was  a  native  of  Boma.  Elected  pope  in 
654,  on  the  banishment  of  Martin  I.  by  tiie  emperw  Con- 
atana  IL,  he  showed  greater  deference  than  his  predecessor 
to  the  emperor's' wishes,  and  made  no  public  stand  against 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  He  died  in  657,  and 
was  canonized,  his  day  being  the  '2d  of  June,  although 
according  to  Anastasius,  he  died  on  the  let  of  that  month. 

EooBHius  II.  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Pascal  L  in  824.  Another  candidate,  Zinunntos 
was  proposed  by  the  plebeian  faction,  and  the  presence  <^ 
the  emperor  Lothair  waa  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  new  pop&  Lotbair  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  redreas  many  abuses  in  the  papal  ad- 
ministration, to  vest  the  ^tion  of  the  pope  in  the  ooUm, 
and  to  confirm  the  statute  that  no  pope  should  be  con- 
secrated till  his  election  had  the  approval  of  the  emperor. 
A  council  which  assembled  at  Rome  daring  the  rcigo  of 
Eogenius  passed  several  enactments  for  the  reatoratim  d 
church  discipline,  took  measures  for  the  foundation  of 
schools  and  chaptera,  and  decided  against  prieata  wearing  a 
secular  dress  or  engaging  in  secular  occupatima.  Enganint 
also  adopted  various  provisions  for  the  can  of  the  |kxc 
and  of  widowa  and  orphans,  and  on  that  account  received 
the  name  of  *'  father  of  the  jwople,"  an  epithet  not  alto- 
gether appropriate,  if  he  waa,  aa  ha  is  said  to  have  beco, 
the  author  of  the  "  ordeal  of  cold  water."   He  died  in  8S7. 

Edobntos  IIL,  a  native  of  Pisa,  was  elected  pope  in 
February  1146.  When  eaUed  to  occupy  this  suprams 
position  he  was  only  abbot  of  the  Cistercians,  and  he  owed 
his  elevation  partiy  to  the  fact  that  none  were  eagn  to 
accept  an  office  the  duties  of  which  were  at  the  time  so  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous,  but  chiefly  to  bis  being  the  friend  sad 
pupil  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  most  inflnential  eeda- 
siastic  of  the  Western  church,  and  a  stnmg  aasertor  of  As 
pope's  temporal  authority.  Hie  choice  luid  nol^  homvar, 
the  approval  of  Bernard,  who  remonstrated  against  the 
election  on  account  of  the  "innocence  and  simpUdty'iif 
Eugenina ;  but  after  the  choice. was  made  be  took  advaa- 
tage  of  the  qnalitiea  in  Engenina  which  he  objected  tc^  to 
as  virtually  to  rule  in  his  nam&  During  neariy  the 
whole  of  his  pontificate  Eugentus  was  unable  to  roaJde  ia 
Bome.  Hardly  had  he  left  the  city  to  be  consecrated 
in  the  monastery  of  Farfa,  whoi  tiie  dtiiens,  under  the 
influence  of  Arnold  of  Biescia — the  gnat  opponent  of  the 
pope's  temporal  power—established  tiie  old  Roman  oooati- 
tution,  and  elected  Oiordano  to  be  *'  patrician."  Engeuu 
appealed  for  help  to  Tivolt  and  to  other  dtiea  at  fend  with 
Borne,  and  with  their  aid  waa  snccessfol  in  making  nA 
conditions  with  the  Roman  cttizena  as  enabled  him  for  a 
time  to  hold  the  semblance  (tf  anthori^  in  hia  ca^atalj 
but  as  he  irt>uld  not  agree  to  a  treacherooa  oompact  agaiait 
Tivoli,  he  vras  compelled  to  leave  the  ci^  In  Ifareh  114^ 
Ha  stayed  for  some  time  at  "nterbo  and  then  at  Siens. 
bat  ultimately  v^t  to  France.  On  hearing  of  the  fall  ol 
Edessa,  he  bad,  in  December  1145,  addressed  a  Iett«  to 
Louis  Vn,  of  France,  calling  on  him  to  take  pert  in  another 
crusade;  and  at  a  neat  diet  M^fk^F?!^  1146  the 
empenrConrad  III,  ral^jy^PiAuy^IwrMl^e^^ 
eloquence  of  Bernard,  incited  to  dedicate  themselTes  to  fte 
holy  warfara   After  holding  councils  at  i^tris,  Rhsima,  and 
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TiiTM,  EogenioB,  bk  lUd,  rettumed  to  Italy,  and  took  up 
bia  naidence  at  Yiterba  In  1150,  throagh  the  aid  <rf  t]ie 
king  of  Sidlj,  he  was  able  agaiu  to  enter  Rome,  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  republicans  tooa  compelled  )um.  to  retire. 
The  emperor  Frederick  Barbarosaa  lad  promised  to  aid 
him  against  his  molted  subjects,  bat  the  death  of  Eugenius, 
at  Hvoli,  Jane  7,  1153,  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  the 
engagement  Tboogh  the  citizens  of  Btune  were  jealous 
of  the  effort^  of  Engenius  to  assert  his  temporal  authority, 
they  were  always  ready  to  recognize  him  as  their  spiritual 
lord,  and  they  beudes  deeply  reverenced  bis  personal 
character.  Accordingly  he  was  buried  at  the  Vatican  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  and  his  tomb  soon  aoqniced  an 
extraordinary  fame  (or  miraculous  cures. 

EvoKNius  IV.  (1383-1447),  bom  in  1383,  was  the  son 
of  a  Venetian  merchant,  and  bore  the  name  of  Gabriel 
Condolmierl  ^is  mother  was  the  sister  of  Gregory  XIL, 
and  when  Gregory  mounted  the  papal  throne  in  1406, 
Gabriel,  then  a  Colestine  monk,  became  bishop  of  Sisnna. 
In  1408  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  on  the  death  of  Uartiu 
V  he  was  elected  pope^  March  3, 1431.  Martin  V.  beltmged 
to  the  house.of  Colonua,  and  the  rich  treasures  which  he 
had  accumulated  during  his  pontificate  remained  in  their 
hands.  Eugentus,  however,  claimed  their  poesession,  as  £lie 
papal  successor  of  Martin,  and  this  bdng  refused,  he,  with 
the  aid  of  the  rival  faction  of  the  Orsini  and  the  general 
body  of  the  Roman  citizens,  seized  all  the  Colonnas  who 
were  in  Some,  captured  their  castles  in  the  surrounding 
country,  and  compelled  the''  prince  of  Salerno  to  make 
humiliating  terms.  With  the  large  sum  of  money  acquired 
from  the  Colonnas  he  was  enabled  «oon  afterwards  to  quell 
*  rev(dt  which  had  assumed  serious  dimensions  in  the 
Roman  states,  and  for  a  time  his  power  was  undisputed 
throughout  all  his  dominions.  The  auguiy  thus  presented 
of  a  pontificate  of  exceptionaUe  prosperity  and  influence  was 
not,  however,  fulfilled,  for  the  idter  career  of  Eugenius  wss 
chiefly  a  succession  of  hnmiliations,  and  dnring  the  greater 
part  of  it' there  existed  thd  scandal  of  a  church  "divided 
against  itself."  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  Martin  V.,  if 
he  had  lived,  could  have  longer  delayed  the  serious  quarrel 
between  pope  and  coundl  which  was  the  chief  feature  of 
Engenins'a  pontificate' ;  but  the  latt^  had  neither  his  prede- 
cewor'a  family  influence;  nor  his  practical  prudence,  per- 
■onal  popularity,  or  steadfast  will.  He  was  a  patron  and 
friaad  of  learning  and  is  admitted  to  have  practised 
witb  exemidaty  oMiscienUousness  all  the  virtues  of  lus 
ord«v  hnft  he  can  scarcely  be  allowed  any  other  cofflmenda- 
tion.  Aft  times  he  manifested  a  certain  degree<rf  dexteiity 
in  gainiiw  his  end,  but  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  worl^ 
■ad  nnauis  to  appreaate  the  motives  and  interests  which 
exiat  beyond  the  pale  of  a  monasteiy,  he  was  in  a  great 
mwsore  neoessarity  deprived  of  the  knowledge  which  could 
guide  him  safely  through  eomidicated  circumstances.  In 
additiwi  to  this  he  was  a  strong  and  hard  dogmatist  bitter 
and  relentless  in  his  hatred  of  heresy,  and  keody  su^cions 
of  anything  that  in  the  faintest  way  seemed  to  cast  a  doubt 
on  the  dignity,  iufallibiHty,  and  unlimited  authority  of  his 
offioe.  On  ue  very  day  that  he  was  ehoeen  pope  the 
council  appomted  by  his  predecessor  met  at  Basel  Three 
principal  subjects  woe  to  engage  its  attention, — the 
reeoMsliatioD  of  the  Husrites,  the  reform  of  the  church,  and 
the  reunion  of,  the  Greek  and  Latin  diurehes.  A  great 
gained  fte  Hnssitea  a  few  weeks  after  the 
met  seemed,  in  fb»  opinion  of  the  majority  of  tiie 
menhati,  to  lend  to  the  two  former  subjects  an  addittonal 
and  mjnmn  nrgeniy,  and  they  actually  arranged  to  leoeive 
a  depatation  of  the  Husntes  for  the  purpose  ot  agreeing  to 
a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  points  in  dispute.  Sndi  a 
proposal,  however,  at  once  exdted  the  alann  ]&^^ius,— 
alarm  regaining  Wb  own  authnity,  and  aUrra  at  the  maur 


festation  of  such  ngns  of  demency  towards  heretica  His 
fears  were  doubtless  nourished  by  the  Boman  curia,  who 
foresaw  the  iqjuiy  that  would  result  to  their  own  interests 
through  the  threatened  reforms;  and  on  November  12, 
induced  partly  by  his  own  misgivings  and  partly  by  their 
advice,  Engenius  wrote  the  cardinal  Casarini,  president  of 
the  council,  ordering  him  to  dissolve  it,  and  summon  another 
to  meet  two  yearn  afterwards  at  Bologna.  Against  this 
command  CKsarini  strong^  remonstrated,  but  Eugemut 
was  inflexible,  and  the  coundl,  obtaining  the  support  of  the 
emperor  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  proceeded  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  pope's  authori^.  He  fulminated  letters  of 
excommunication  against  all  who  should  attend  it,  but  the 
number  of  its  members  went  on  increaung;  and,  gaining 
confidence  by  Its  accessions,  it  dted  him  on  April  20, 
1432,  to  appear  before  it  in  less  than  three  months,  and  on 
September  6,  as  he  did  not  obey  the  summons,  declared 
him  guilty  of  schism.  Eugenius,  to  gain  the  support  of 
Sigismund,  had  granted  him  the  imperial  crown,  but  since 
Sigismund  remained  faithful  to  the  council,  Eugenius  was 
compelled  to  yield,  and  in  1433  he  revoked  ms  bull  of 
dissolution.  In  the  following  year  the  Cdonnas,  aided  by 
tbe  Visconti,  compelled  Eugenius  to  flee  trom  Bome.  He 
escaped  in  disguise  to  Florence,  and  aftenrards,  notwith- 
standing an  offer  of  assistance  htm  the  patriaidi  of  Alex- 
andria, took  up  his  residence  at  Bologna.  Meantime  the 
essential  subjects  cmC  dispute  between  him  and  the  council, 
so  fax  from  being  settled,  were  gradual^  leading  to  a 
crisis,  and,  when  fioally  the  coundl  endeavocvad  to  deprive 
him  of  the  power  of  conferring  benefices,  he  in  14S7  sMight 
to  change  the  plaoe  of  meeting  to  Ferrary  on  tlie  groond 
that  the  latter  place  was  more  snitaUe  fnr  discnsMng  the 
reunion  with  the  Greek  chnreh.  The  council  tefdied  by 
summoning  him  to  appear  bafore  tiwn  within  dxty  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Uim,  w  his  Calling  to  appear, 
suspended  him  bom  his  fnnctfams.  Li  Jannaiy  10,  1438, 
the  opposition  council,  supported  by  the  emperor  and  the 
patrianh,  met  at  Ferrata,  but  on  account  of  an  outbreak  of 
the  ^IsgnSk  the  phwe  of  meeting  waa  changed  to  FlarHieeL 
Here  the  act  declaring  the  reunion  ot  tiie  Gre^  and  Latin 
chnrdms  was  puW^ed  July  6,  1489.  Meantime,  the 
council  at  Rwef  proceeded  to  elect  as  pope  Amadeos  duke 
of  Savoy,  tmder  tiie  title  of  FeUx  V.,  and  continued  the 
work  <a  niorm  untS  144S.  In  October  ot  that  year 
Eugenius,  wiUi  the  aid  of  Alphoaso  kug  of  An^son,  whose 
claim  to  the  thrtne  he  had  supported  in  oi^position  to  Ben4 
of  Aigou,  was  enabled  to  enter  Bane;  and  in  1447, 
through  the  subtle  but  unprincipled  enh  of  .£neas 
Sylvius  Ficcolomini,  who  had  forsaken  his  old  nuster 
Amadous,  the  whol^  of  Germany  waa  induced  to  dedare 
a^inst  the  antipope.  The  same  day,  however,  that  news 
reached  Eugenius  of  thiadqtlomatic  triomph,hB  was  seised 
witii  a  mortal  illness;  and,  after  only  lin^ring  to  ngn  the 
inaiy  of  pacification,  he  died  23d  Felunary  1447.  Nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  guned  much  comfort  from  this 
final  act  of  his  pontificate,  regarding  it  rather  as  a  n»- 
eessaiy  but  disagreeable  compromise  than  as  the  means 
of  attaining  his  ori^nal  purpose,,  for  he  is  said  to  have 
ezcbimed  on  his  deathbed, — "  O  Gabrid,  Gabriel,  better 
would  it  have  been  for  yon  to  have  been  neither  pop^ 
nor  cardinal,  nor  bishop,  but  to  have  finished  your  days 
as  you  commenced  them,  following  peaceably  in  the 
monastery  the  exercises  of  your  order." 

See  Plktuw,  Vita  FoiUOieitm;  MntM  Bjlvixu,  Dt  Cmdlio  Satit- 
iaue,  snd  vuious  puiiges  In  Us  other  works ;  Uuratori,  Jlmn. 
J^naUni  Artsodds  )ionXn,BiMo^ii»Somtr^Pmt^nmai(mt 
OregororiuL  AkJUcU*  dtr  Sladt  Sm  im  MUUlaUf;  and  ICihuailf 

EUGUBINE  or  IGUVIN£„TABX£S,  TaSiflbOli^ 
Mm,  are  seven  tablets  of  brass  containing  a  series  of  Micer» 
dxAaX  inscriptions  in  tiu  udmfc  Uiiman  language^  of 
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inestiinable  Talue  to  tbe  ■tadeat  of  Italian  lingustic.  Ac- 
cording to  Concioli,  thej  vera  diBcovered  !□  14i4  amid  the 
i;:iiis  of  a  theatre  in  the  Ticintty  of  Qabbio  (the  ancieat 
Bagubiom  or  Igunom),  and  according  to  Paueri,  thej  were 
bequeathed  in  1456  hj  a  private  citizen  to  the  pabUo 
BQthoritieB  of  Uie  town.  Considerable  donbt  exists  aa  to 
the  original  number  of  the  tablets.  Concioli  asserts  that 
olne  vere  discovered,  bat  that  t^o  were  taken  to  Venice  in 
1540  and  never  brooght  back ;  other  early  notices  speak 
of  eight,  and  even  M.  Br&d  is  inclined  to  hope  that  the 
Venetian  tablets  maj  yet  be  recovered.  The  seven  are 
preserved  in  the  palcuto  municipcde  of  their  naUve  city, 
aud  much  more  truly  than  Dante's  missal-painter  Oderisi 
they  form  Vonor  di  Eugubio.  Taken  altogether  they 
farnish  447  lines,  for  the  most  part  continuous  and  entire. 
Tables  L,  II.,  V.,  and  VI.  are  engraved  on  both  sides, 
but  a  considerable  blank  space  is  left  on  one  side  in  the 
case  of  IL  and  V.,  and  the  back  of  VII.  contains  only  a 
few  lines.  The  iDscriptions  read  from  right  to  left ;  those 
of  V.  and  VIL,  and  nearly  all  on  the  obverse  of  V.,  are 
in  Roman  letters;  the  rest,  which  are  pretty  certainly 
of  earlier  date,  are  in  Etruscan  letters.  According  to 
H.  Br6al,  they  may  be  ascribed  to  the  firnt  and  second 
century  a.d.  For  three  centuries  after  their  discovei? 
nothing  was  known  as  to  the  contents  of  the  tables :  Su- 
masins  confessed  he  could  not  even  say  whether  they 
ahoold  be  read  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right 
The  first  attempt  at  divining  their  meaning  waa  made  by 
Bemardinus  Baldaa  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
and  he  was  followed  by  Adrian  van  Schrieck  who  believed 
he  had  got  possession  of  the  oldest  monument  of  the  Low 
German  language,  and  interpreted  accordingly.  Olivieri 
recognized  the  name  of  Eugnbium  in  one  frequently  recur- 
ring word.  Louis  Bonrget  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
tableta  written  in  the  Etruscan  letters  corresponded  in  the 
main  with  two  written  in  Roman  lettere,  C.  0.  HfUler,  io 
his  great  work  Z)»  Etnuhny  showed  that  in  spite  of  the 
use  of  Etniscaa  letters  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  was 
totally  different  from  the  Etruscan  language.  Lepsius 
added  greatly  to  the  e|agra|^cal  critieiua  of  the  tablets, 
and  LsMtti  and  Grotaf end  imuU  aereral  snccessf nl  attempts 
at  inteipretatioiL  And  final^  Aufrecht  and  Eirehhoff, 
Bomming  np  the  labours  of  their  predecessors,  and  working 
according  to  strict  scientific  method,  brought  the  interpreta- 
tion iA  tna  taUes  to  a  degree  of  perfection  Uiat  could  hardly 
have  been  hoped  fw,  thottgh  tliwe  still  remains  in  matters 
tA  detail  sufficient  secpe  for  soeh  investigators  as  Brial, 
Ebol,  Corssen,  Ascoli,  zeyss,  Savelsbwg,  and  Bu^  The 
tables  contcdn  the  acts  of  a  corporation  of  priests  otUed  the 
Attidian  Brethren,  who  had  authority  over  a  couiderable 
region,  and  probably  derived  t&eir  name  from  an  ancient 
town  Attidinm,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Attij^o.  The 
brethren  were  twelve  in  number,  and  acted  under  the  presi- 
dency of  an  adfertur.  They  offered  sacrifices  to  a  large 
number  of  gods  and  goddesses — Jupiter,  Sancus,  Mars, 
FisuBy  Qraboviua,  Cerfins,  Vofiouus,  Tefer,  Ac,  many  of 
whom  are  altogether  unknown  to  the  classical  student,  and 
probably  belonged  to  an  indigenotts  Umbriui  cult  Tables 
VI.  and  TII.  j^ve  details  of  a  purification  of  the  FisuB  Hill 
and  a  lustration  of  the  people  of  Ignvinm ;  and  table  XL 
famishes  a  list  of  tribes  who  had  a  right  to  participate 
in  a  certain  sacrifice. 

ZMtraiun : — Antonio  Concioli,  Annot.  in  itatuta  eiv.  EugvW, 
Macerata,  167S  i  Bemtrdinns  Baldiu,  ZHvinatio  in  Tab. 
Foffub.  Unaua  Bttrusea  vettri  p€r$eriptam,  1613  ;  Adrian  von 
Schridct  Kan  'I  Bigkin.  der  etrtier  Vokktn  van  Svrepan,  Yprea, 
J614;  Philip  Buonarroti  ia  appendix  to  Deiniwt«'»  De  Etruria 
^gali,  1721;  Boor^et,  BiblMktqw  JtaUmu  tmSitL  UU.  de  rJlalU, 
Tol  al;  A.  Fruicucaa  Oorins,  Jtfuwtim  Eiruteum,  norence,  1737  ; 
Oliviori,  Sagifio  di  Diami,  aeead.  di  Gortona,  170  ;  Paneri,  LeUtre 
SonoaglitM,  m9,  Contin.  itlU  Utt,  Sena,  in  Angjol'  :„-Jof:em'8 


collection  of  sdentifie  and  jthiloloekal  iTDrb,  voL  xxri.,  Teaiei^ 
1743,  and  In  DentptUri  Ubrot  it  Sruria  Seg.  J^raliponumit, 
Lncci,  1767;  Luud,  Saggio  di  Ungva  Ehtuea,  Boss,  17S9;  Imhdb, 
Sntrage  cwr  Dnitung  der  XugiMnudiM  TuUm,  Bonn,  X89Si 
Lepsini,  A  (ofruiw  Ei^HnU,  Berlin,  1633  ;  and  InterifL  Umkriat 
et  Ok0,  with  folio  atlas,  Leipoic,  1811;  Grotefend,  Svdiwunta  Uxgm 
Umbrim,  1B86-6-7-8-9 ;  C.  Jannellig,  /njcr^pt  Oxet  tt  TM 
Eugvi.  laiina  inUwH.  taUala,  Naples,  1841 ;  UillinieQ  ta  Tratu. 
ttftkt  Jtof.  Soe.  o/Zit.,  1847  ;  An&echt  and  Eirohlioff,  J>u  Vvibr. 
^aetuUnJcmAhr,  Bwlin,  fi  vola,  1849  and  1851 ;  Paozertaettr, 
Qwationta  VmbriaB,~~fr<>gramn  for  tbo  Gymnasimn  BernfaaidiniB 
at  Meining«n,  18S1 ;  FnnoM  W.  Newman,  The  Tat  of  the  Igvvw 
Interipiione,  viA  inUrl.  Latin  (ran*,  and  itofo,  I^ndon,  1801 ; 
Louitdo  Baeker,  Let  Tab.  Eugvbina,  Parii,  1S67  ;  Ariodanta  Ftb. 
retti,  Corpv*  interif.  on^fgtttoru  <itvi  tt  glatt.  Hal.,  Tnzin,  1867 ; 
Brial,  Lee  Taila  £ugiibi»4$,  1876,  and  hia  leiiew  of  ths  lii^oty  d 
the  invwtfgation,  ia  Sn.  du  D.  Urnda,  Not.  1876  :  F.  Bntih^, 
PqyiH  Igunni  LudrtUio,  Bona,  1876. 

EULElfSFIEaEIi,  .in  Fnneh  Vle^yitj^e,  in  tdder 
English  SotelegUUf  one  of  the  most  popular  <^  Enropeaa 
chapbooks,  conasting  in  all  its  innnmeraUe  xifacimentoa 
of  stories  lA  ladioous  roguery,  in  which  the  Ion  of  fan  n  - 
not  uaniagled  with  the  lore  of  mischief.  The  name  in  its 
present  form  is  eqninlent  to  Noctuis  Specnlom  ta  Owl's 
Uirror,  and  may  be  compared  with  such  appellatiaia  as 
Sdiwabenspiegel,  Sachsenspiegel,  Lalenspi^d,  Specnlnm 
historialc^  Speculum  ConTSisjonis  Feccatorom,  Specnlnm  di 
I^sdime  Dtnnini  nostri  Jesu  Cluisti,  the  UiiTOc  of  ^  WnU, 
the  Minor  for  Ha^pstiates,  the  Steele  Olas,  and  a  hundred 
others  ^  the  same  type.  It  may  |>oesibly  luira  arisen  esily 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  distinctly  menUoned  in  a 
book  De  Otntribtu  ftruMonm,  or  **  Concerning  the  kinds  d 
drunkard^"  pnUished  in  1616.  No  definitiTe  ezidanatkn 
has  bm  given  id  the  origin  of  the  nam^  but  one  uits- 
pretation  makes  it  rest  on  the  fact  that  man  recQ^ioizn  bis 
faults  no  more  than  an  owl  that  looks  into  a*  minor,  and 
another  finda  the  original  form  in  the  Low  German  Ul  ea 
Spiegel,  or  Ul  den  Spiegel,  which  would  signify  **  Cleaue 
the  looking  glass."  The  popularUy  of  the  book  has  not 
only  euridDed  literary  German  with  the  wqrds  Stie^ 
tpuffdei,  waggery  Stdaupieg^n,  to  ]^  the  wag,  bid 
it  has  f umi^d  f^«nch  with  etpi^e  and  etpiigierie.  Ben 
JTonson  refers  in  his  Moijue  of  Fcrlune  and  his  Sad 
Shepherd  to  Owl-glasB,  Ulnupiegle,  and  Owl»>iegle,  a^ 
Taylor  makes  a  peculiar  use  of  the  word  vhoi  he  says— 

"Bide  on  my  best  invention  like  an  esse 
To  the  amazement  of  each  Owlij^ane." 

According  to  an  old  tradititm,  the  Mcks  and  jests  of  thi 
collection  are  attributed  to  a  certain  TUl  or  TjU  Enltt- 
Spiegel,  otherwise  Till  the  Saxon  or  l^las  Saxonicus,  fho 
was  bom  at  Knutlingen  near  Sdioppeustad^  in  the  dndiy 
of  Brunswick,  and  was  the  son  oi  Qaus  Enlen^i^  and 
Anna  Wortbeck.  He  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  boned  i 
in  1360  at  Uolhi,  about  four  leagues  from  Lubeck,  bat  Oe  I 
people  of  Damme  in  Belgium  daim  that  his  grave  is  wiA  j 
them.   At  Molln,  to  quote  an  old  book  of  travels  cited  by  | 
Nares,  the  townsmen  "  yeuly  keep  a  feart  for  his  memotji  j 
and  yet  show  the  apparell  ha  was  wont  to  wear ;  *  and  las  | 
tomb  was  adorned  with  a  fantastic  effigy,  holding  in  em  i 
hand  a  UtUe  tankard  with  a  jaekrin-a^i^  and  in  the  | 
other  a  basket  full  of  little  mannikins  with  lool^s  caps  es 
their  heads.    That  there  was  such  a  peraon  as  ^1  seems 
not  improbable,  but  what  connexion  he  had  with  the  Owl- 
glass  it  is  hard  to  discover :  Eulensptegel  at  least  is  pretty  j 
certaiidy  a  later  addition  to  his  name.   Mr  Williun  F. 
Thorns  found  Ute  Irish  peasantry  telling  storiei  of  OU  i 
E^d,  and  a  writer  in  the  GetUhtnan^t  JfyffaMhte,  Septefr 
ber  1877,  Mr  David  Fitigerald,  "met  with  pretty  dflsi 
traces  of  Eulensjoegel  in  the  traditims  of  the  cou^  of 
Limerick,  where  he  figures  as  one  ZTZoa,  whose  eoofesdo^  ; 
like  that  of  his  prototype,  is  yetit- favourite  tale." 

The  book  was  oci^llli^i^ttt^bald  appear,  compoaed  is  ho* 
German ;  and,  accndSv  to  lAS^hagt  the  ffi^  Oemu  vanfufl 
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prinled  At  Slmbots  in  15'^  <uid  hUlwrto  regarded  u  tlM  tdilic 
vriute/^  wu  tlio  work  of  Thouiaa  Munut  tbe  FrancUcan  monk. 
&  Lfttin  tiaiulntion  wu  m&do  by  Kcmius ;  tnd  uiotiierby  Periander 
ippcareJ  at  Fnn1cfort<on-SIaine  In  1667  u  Nodva  Speculum, 
9innn  rea  MmumAUes  variatipie  et  ndmirabUe*  Tyll  Saxoniet 
maehimaliotus  omplectent.  An  Eogliah  timndBtioD  called  Hov^' 
lias hiaiift,  printed  at  Lotition  by  Copeland,  ia  preserved  among  the 
umick  plays  in  tli«  firitiali  Iniaeuni;  extracts  from  it  arc  given 
:nW.  Y,  'i^f>mt!%  La^t  and  Legends  of  tarimu  emmtriet:  Qermany. 
^reuch  truiiUtioDs  appearud  at  Lfons  in  15S0,  at  Orleans,  lli71,  at 
Antwerp,  1579,  at  Itotion,  1701.  Delepierre  published  an  edition  at 
Bruges,  183S,  and  anotiirr  nt  iiniSHla,  1840  ;  and  a  compltite  trans- 
xtioD  into  modem  Fri'iieli  from  tlie  1519  edition  uraa  printed  at 
Ttris  by  P.  Jnnnet,  1858.  An  English  edition  was  published  in 
18ED,  under  the  direction  of  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  and  with 
■IloBtrations  by  Alfred  Cron-(]uilL  In  1865  appeared  a  photolitlio- 
mphic  reprint  of  tha  Lower  Saxon  Teraion,  originally  printed  b7 
Serrais  Kruffter  (Servctiiis  Cniftanoe),  Then  is  no  complete  copy 
of  tbe  original,  but  portions  ia  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna  ana 
in  the  Boyal  Libmnr  at  Berlin  complete  each  other. 
Sm  Cme*^  I>U<lt»tieSitn  YtltAatiMi;lW :  Loppanbers,  ^n/durpftfrf,  ISM. 

EULER,  Leonabd  (1707-1783),  one  of  tbe  most  dis- 
fingniBfaed  matbematiciaDs  of  ibe  18tb  century,  was  bom 
at  Basel  on  the  ISth  of  April  1707,  his  father  Paul  Euler. 
who  had  considerable  attainments  as  a  mathematician,  being 
Colvinistic  pastor  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Riechen, 
After  receiving  preliminary  instructions  in- mathematics 
from  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Basel, 
(There  geometry  soon  became  his  favourite  study.  His 
^nins  for  analytical  science  gained  for  him  a  high  place  in 
cte  esteem  of  John  Bernoulli,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of 
'be  first  mathematicians  in  iSurope,  as  well  as  of  his  sons 
Uanid  and  Nicholas  BornonliL  Having  taken  his  degree  as 
tEiastar  of  arts  in  1723,  Eulor  afterwards  applied  himself, 
at  his  father's  desire,  to  the  study  of  theology  and  the 
Crieotal  languages  with  the  view  of  entering  Uie  church, 
cut,  with  his  father's  consent,  be  soon  returned  to  geometry 
&s  his  principal  pursuit  At  the  same  time,  by  the  advice 
cf  the  younger  Bemotdlis,  who  had  removed  to  St  Peters- 
burg in  1725,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physi- 
ology, to  wUiji  he  made  a  happy  application  of  his  mathe- 
matical knowledge ;  and  he  also  attended  the  medical  lee- 
tares  of  the  most  eminent  professoiB  of  Basel  While  he 
was  keenly  mgaged  in  physli^ogical  researches,  he  composed 
a  dissertation  on  the  nature  and  prf^tagation  of  sound,  and 
an  answer  to  a  mue-question  concerning  the  masting  of 
ships,  to  which  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  adjudged 
the  saeoiid  rank  in  the  year  1727. 

Ia  1727,  on  the  invitation  of  Catherine  I.,  Euler  took  op 
bis  r&ndenee  in  St  Petersbuig^  and  was  made  an  associate 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1730  he  became  professor 
of  ^ysies^  and  in  1733  be  succeeded  his  friend  Daniel 
Bemmilli  in  the  chair  of  mathematics.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  new  career  be  enriched  the  academical  cdleo 
'.i  m  wiUi  many  memMrs,  which  excited  a  noble  emolation 
:.enreen  bim  and  the  Bemoullis,  though  this  did  not  in  any 
-ny  affect  their  friendship.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  carried 
*h«  integral  calculus  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  in- 
Tented  tbe  calculation  of  sineSj  reduced  anslyUcal  operations 
to  m  greater  simplicity,  and  threw  new  lig!at  on  nearly  all 
paria  of  abstract  or  pure  mathematics.  In  1735  a  problem 
proposed  by  the  academy,  for  the  solution  of  which 
devanl  eminent  mathematicians  had  demanded  the  space  of 
Bome  lAontba,  was  aolved  b/  Euler  in  three  days,  but  the 
effort  Uuew  bim  into  a  fever  which  endangned  his  life  and 
depriwed  bim  of  the  use  of  his  right  eye.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  ftris  in  1736  adjudged  the  prize  to  his  memoir 
on  tlM  natoie  and  properties  of  fire,  and  in  1740  his 
treatise  on  the  tides  shared  the  prize  with  those  of  Colin 
Haclanrin  and  Daniel  Bernoulli, — a  higher  honour  than  if 
i:e  had  carried  it  away  from  inferior  rivals, 

In  1741  Euler  accepted  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the 
Oreat  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  professor  of  juathsmatics.  He 


enriched  the  last  volmne  of  the  MiUmgei  or  Miscellanies  of 
Berlin  with  five  memoirs,  and  these  were  followed,  with  an 
astonishing  rapidity,  by  a  great  number  of  important 
resefirches,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  acnual 
memoirs  of  the  Pmsuan  Academy.  At  the  same  time  he 
continued  hia  philosophical  contributions  to  the  Academy  ol 
St  Petersburg,  which  granted  lum  a  pension  in  1742.  The 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Russians  was  strikingly 
shown  in  1760,  when  a  farm  he  occupied  near  Charlotten- 
burg  happened  to  be  pillaged  by  the  invading  Ruasian  army 
On  its  being  ascertained  that  the  farm  belonged  to  Euler, 
the  general  immediately  ordered  compensation  to  be  paid, 
and  the  empress  Elizabeth  sent  an  additional  sum  of  four 
thoQsand  crowns  In  1766  Euler  with  difficulty  obtained 
permission  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  return  to  Petersburg, 
to  which  he  had  been  originally  invited  by  Catherine  II. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  St  Petersburg  a  cataract  formed  in 
his  left  eye,  which  ultimately  deprived  him  almost  entirely 
of  sight, '  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  be  dictated  to 
his  servant,  a  tailor's  apprentice,  who  was  absolutely  devoid 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  his  EUment$  of  Algebra, 
a  work  which,  though  purely  elementary,  displays  the  mathe- 
matical geniu.1  of  its  authw,  and  is  still  reckoned  one  of 
the  best  works  of  its  class.  Another  task  to  which  he  set 
himself  immediately  after  his  retam  to  St  Petersburg  was 
the  preparation  of  his  Lettret  h  une  Princtm  d^MlanagM 
tur  guelquei  r^feta  tU  Phpnque  (3  vols.,  1768-72).  They 
were  written  at  the  request  of  the  princess  of  Anhalt-Dessaa. 
and  contain  an  admirably  clear  exposition  of  the  principa) 
facts  of  mechanics,  optics,  acoustics,  and  physical  astronomy, 
Theory,  however,  is  frequently  unsoimdly  applied  in  it,  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  generally  that  Eider's  strength  lay 
rather  in  pure  than  in  applied  mathematics.  In  1755  Eulei 
had  been  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scionees 
at  Paris,  and  some  time  afterwards  the  academical  prise  was 
acyudged  tothreeof  his  mevaioinCotieernittgthelneqwUitiei 
in  the  Motiont  of  th*  Flanett.  The  two  prize-qnesUoDS  pro- 
posed by  the  same  academy  for  1770  and  1772  were  de- 
signed to  obtain  a  mole  perfect  thewy  of  the  mocni'a  motion, 
Euler,  assisted  by  bis  eldeat  stm  Jdiann  Albert,  was  a  eom* 
petitor  for  these  prizes,  and  obtained  both.  In  the  aecond 
memoir  he  reserved  for  further  omsideration  several  ine- 
qualities of  the  moon*!  motion,  which  he  cooM  not 
determine  in  his  first  theoiy  on  account  vS.  the  complicated 
odculations  in  which  tiie  method  be  then  anployed  bad 
engaged  him.  He  afterwards  reviewed  his  whole  theory 
with  the  asnstance  of  his  son  and  Kraflt  and  LezeQ,  and 
pursued  his  researclws  until  he  had  cMistmcted  the 
new  tables,  which  appeared,  together  widi  the  ffvtX  work, 
in  1772,  Instead  of  ccnfining  himself,  as  befbre,  to  the 
fruitless  integration  of  three  differential  equations  oE  the 
second  degree,  whieb  are  furnished  hj  matiiematical 
principles,  he  nduced  them  to  the  three  ordinates  whicb 
determine  the  place  of  the  moon ;  and  *be  divided  into 
classes  all  the  inequalities  of  that  planet,  as  far  as  they 
depend  either  on  tiie  elongation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or 
upon  tbe  eccentricity,  or  the  parallax,  or  the  inclination  of 
the  lunar  orbit  The  inherent  difficulties  of  this  task  were  . 
iromonsoly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Eulor  was  virtually 
blind,  and  had  to  carry  all  the  elaborate  computations  it 
involved  in  his  memory.  A  further  difficulty  arose  frcnn 
the  burning  of  his  house  and  the  destruction  of  tiie  gveatei 
part  of  his  proper^  in  1771.  His  manuscripts  were 
fortunately  preserved.  His  own  Ufe  was  only  saved  by 
the  courage  of  a  native  of  Basel,  Peter  Qrinunon,  who 
carried  him  out  of  tbe  burning  housa 

Some  time  after  this  the  celebrated  WenzelVby ^<§n!^08  ^ 
the  cataract, restored  Enler's  sight;  botiltvMa^SSii^i^ 
the  tecovered  faculty,  along  with  some  carelessness  on  xne 
part  of  the  sureeons,  brought  about  a  relapsa    With  the 
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•auiUnoe  of  his  iodb,  and  of  Krafft  aud  Lexel),  how«f  er, 
ha  eontiaaad  his  labours,  neither  tbe  loss  of  hU  sight  nor 
the  infirmitiei  of  an  advanced  ago  being  sufficient  to  check 
his  activity.  Hariog  engaged  to  f  urnieh  the  Academy  of 
St  Feteisbarg  with  as  many  memoirs  as  wuild  be  sufficient 
to  complete  its  acts  for  twentjr  >gw«rB  after  his  death,  be 
in  seven  years  triniwiltnil  to  the  academy  above  seventy 
momniri,  amU  left  above  two  hundred  more,  which  were 
fVTued  and  completed  by  another  hand. 

Euler's  knowledge  was  more  genera)  than  mi|^t  have  been 
exMcted  in  one  who  had  pHraued  with  such  anremitting 
aroour  mathematics  and  astronomy  as  his  favourite  studiea. 
He  had  made  rery  considerate  progrms  in  medical, 
botanied,  and  chemical  saence,  end  he  was  an  excellent 
classieal  scholar,  and  exteasively  read  in  general  literature. 
He  was  much  indebted  to  an  uncommon  memory,  which 
seemed  to  ntdn  every  idea  thU  was  conveyed  to  either 
from  leading  or  meditation.  He  could  repeat  the  ^ntht 
of  Yiigil  from  the  be^nning  to  the  end  without  h&aitation, 
and  indteate  the  first  uid  last  line  of  every  page  of  the 
edition  which' he  need.  EnWa  constitution  was  uncom- 
monly vigoroOB,  and  his  general  health  was  always  good. 
He  was  enabled  to  eontinoa  his  labours  to  the  very  close 
of  his  life^  80  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  ceased  to 
calculate  and  to  breathe  at  ueariy  tlw  same  moment  His 
last  subject  of  investigation  was-  the  motion  of  baUoons, 
and  the  last  subject  on  which  he  conversed  waa  the  newly 
discovered  planet  Herschet  On  the  1 8th  September  1 783, 
whilst  he  waa  amusiog  himself  at  tea  with  one  of  fais  giand- 
ehildrui,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  which  tenninated 
his  illustrious  career  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Euler's 
gentu  was  great,  and  hia  industry  still  gnater.  His 
worka,  if  printed  in  their  completeDoaa^  would  occupy  from 
60  to  80  quarto  volnmes.  He  vras  umple  and  upright  in 
his  daraeter,  and  had  a  strong  religious  faith.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  a  half*uster  of  his 
Urs^  and  he  had  a  numerous  family,  several  of  whom 
attained  to  distinction.  His  Uog*  was  written  for  the 
French  Academy  by  Condorcet,  and  an  account  of  his  life^ 
with  a  liat  of  hia  works,  vraa  written  by  Von  Fuss,  Uie 
secretary  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St  Petersburg. 

-  The  worlu  vliicli  Enlfrpublliliedseptnitely  an— Z>itMrfa<i0 p\y' 
ilia  dt  Sono,  BaKl,  1727,  in  4to;  i/tehaniea,  titt  Ifotua  scieittia 
cnalj/lic*  expotita,  Vetmb.,  17S9,  in  2  vol*.  4to  ;  EtnUitung  in. 
dit  Ariikmelik,  ibid.  1738,  in  2  vol*.  8ro,  in  Gsrman  and  Ituuiui ; 
Tentamtn  Nova  Thioria  Musket,  ibid.  1739,  in  4to ;  Mtthodut 
invtnitndi  Imeai  eurm,  naximi  miHimite  ^priel^l*  yaudtMUt, 
hmunut,  174<i  in4to;  ITttvrfaPuluun  ^uebtrun  et  Cometarum, 
Berlin,  1744  in  4to;  Beantwortiinff,  ete.,  or  Ansmrs  to  diflcreDt 
Quettiont  rfspectinjj  Cometa,  ibid.  1744.  in  8vo ;  A'eue  OrundsAlit, 
etc.,  or  New  Principles  of  AittUcry.  translated  Ttom  tlie  English  of 
Benjamin  Robini,  with  notes  and  iltustralioni,  ibid.  174!>.  in  8to  ; 
OpuKula  writ  arffununtt,  ibid.  1746-51,  in  S  volt  4to ;  A'ora 
tt  eomeltt  Taiulct  ad  loea  Luna  eonpulanda,  ibid.  1748,  in  4to  ; 
Tabula  Attrmomiae  SoUt  tt  Luntr,  ibid.  4to;  OeJtivken,  etc.,  or 
Thoughts  OR  the  Elements  of  Bodies,  Ibid.  4to ;  Jieilung  dtr  Gotl- 
lichen  O/eHbarun^,  etc.,  Defenca  of  Divine  Kerelation  against  Free 
thinkers,  ibid,  1747,  in  4to;  Jntrodwelio  in  Analfnn  2nJt»ftorvm, 
Latuanne.  1748,  in  2  vols.  4to ;  Scientitt  Alsralii,  teu  Traelatus  dt 
anwlrumdia  ae  dtrigtndii  nav^us,  Petersb.  I74P,  in  2  vols.  4lo; 
Thtoria  notiu  Luna^  Bctlin,  1753,  in  4to  ;  IHsterlalio  dt  printipio 
minima  aetimis,  una  cum  exantint  Objeclianum  cl.  prof  Kantffii, 
ibid.  1753,  in  Sro;  Institutimu*  Calculi  Difftrenliabs,  eum  rjut 

■uni  in  anahjn  Infinilorum,  aedoclrina  Serientm,  ibid.  1755,  in  4lo; 
CoHttrwlio  Ltnltum  Objeclirarum,  etc.,  Petersb.  1762,  in  4lo; 
Thtoria  mollis  corpomm  aoUdonm  mu  riyidorum,  Hostock,  1765, 
in  410 ;  Inslitiitionts  Calculi  Inkgralis,  Petersb.  1768-1770,  in  3 
»ols.  4to  ;  LUtresA  un«  Printess  cC  Alletnagm  lurqmlquet  $ujttt 
dt  Physique  et  Philosophic,  Petersb.  J768-1772,  in  3  vols.  8vo ; 
Anltitunq  nir  Algebra,  or  Introduction  to  Algebra,  ibid,  1770,  in 
8to  j  Dioptriea,  ibid.  1767-1771,  in  8  vols.  4to  ;  Tfieoria  motuum 
Lunan<nennethod»pertractata,  ibid.  1772,  in  4toj  A'otw  Tabula 
Lunarti,  lUd.  In  Svo ;  TTUori*  eompliU  de  la  amilruction  et  dt 
mamntrnw  dit  Yaimcnae,  ibid.  1773,  in  8vo  ;  £elairns3emnU  tur 
faUittnuntt  «n  favevr  tant  dm  Vtuva  gut  da  Jtfortf,  without  a 
date  i  OpuKHla  Analytiea,  Fetrnli.  1788-1785,  In  S  toIb.  4to.  1 
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EUMENES,  a  native  of  Cardi^  a  city  in  the  ThiaciaB 
Chersoneans,  waa  bora  360  B.a,  and  died  in  31S.  At  s 
very  eariy  age  he  was  employed  as  private  aeeretaiy  by 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  and  on  the  death  of  that  prince 
he  was  continued  in  the  same  olfice  \rg  Alexender.  ]bi  this 
capadty  he  accompanied  Alexander  into  Ari^  The  esteem 
in  whiw  he  waa  held  by  his  master  was  ^ovod  by 
hts  being  nt^ned  in  ctmAdence  in  ^te  of  the  eomi^  k 
Hephiestion,  by  his  appointment  to  a  high  militery  ecm- 
mand,  and  \j  hi'  maniage  to  Artonia,  tbe  dan^ter  of 
ArtnbazuK  Upon  the  deaUi  of  Alexander,  the 
and  armies  were  divided  amongst  hia  generals,  and  the 
countries  assigned  to  Etoauies  were  C^padoeta  aDd 
Paphlagonia,  with  the  Mfr-coast  of  Pontus  as  far  as  n^esLi ; 
but  aa  they  were  not  yet  subdued,  Leonnatos  and  Aut^onu 
wore  charged  by  Ferdiecas  to  put  him  in  ppiiiaiiniL 
Antigonu^  however,  disregarded  tbe  orders  lA.  Perdiccss ; 
and  Le<HinatuB,  havit.g  in  vain  attempted  to  Induce  Eamtaei 
to  accompany  him  to  the  asastance  of  Antipatar  to  ' 
Europe,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  fais  life.  Enmwes, 
however,  escaped  his  vengeance  and  jt^ned  Pardiccu^  lAo 
assisted  him  m  taking  possession  of  Cai^doraa,  Whes 
Cnitenu  and  AnUpater,  having  reduced  Greece^  datarmined. 
to  pass  into  Asia  and  overthrow  the  power  it  Ferdices^ 
their  first  blow  was  aimed  at  Cappedocia;  and  in  the 
emergency  Eomenes  was  appcdnted  cranmander  <tf  all  tlie 
forces  in  the  neidbouring  conntriea.  Bat  to  this  Neopto- 
lemus,  one  of  we  generals,  refus^'  to  submit ;  and  being 
defeated  by  Eumenei^  he  fled  to  Antipater  and  Oatcnb, 
The  presence  of  Antipater  irae  required  in  Cilicia,  and  tbe 
army  destined  to  act  against  Enmenes  waa  tberefrae  com- 
manded by  Oraterua  a^d  Newtolemns.  Tbey  vrers,  how 
ever,  oompletdy  defeated;  Neoptolemua  was  killed,  and 
Craterus  died  of  hia  woundi^  321  B.a  When  the  Mace- 
donian chiefa  received  intelligmoe  <rf  the  defeat  of  (we  of 
their  generals  by  one  whom  they  «mridered  a^  stranger, 
only  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Perdiouas,  they  con- 
demned Enmenes  to  death,  and  charged  An^patar  and 
Antigonus  with  the  execution  of  their  order.  Eaunaes 
was  at  first  successful,  but  being  defeated  throng  the 
treachery  of  one  of  bis  officers,  he  Bed  to  Non,  a  atrmg' 
fortress  on  the  confines  of  Cappadoda  and  Lycaonia.  Hen 
he  made  a  successful  resiatan;e,  and  waa  afterward) 
appointed  by  Olympiu  to  comnxand  the  army  agaisst 
Antigonus,  whose  intentions  could  no  longer  be  misnnder- 
stood.  He  gained  a  battle  against  his  adveraaiy,  but  uft- 
fortnnately  lost  the  baggage  and  women  belonging  to  hit 
Macedonian  phalanx.  Antigonus  offered  to  restore  them 
on  condition  that  the  soldiers  would  surrender  Eumenei 
into  his  hands.  The  offer  was  complied  with,  and  Enmenes, 
having  been  thus  basely  betrayed,  was  put  to  death  in  the 
forty-firth  year  of  bis  ag&  (Plutarch,  Xf/«  o/EmuM, 
Nepos;  Diodor.  Sic,  xviii.  SO.}' 
EUMENIDES.  See  ERiNVEa. 
EUNAPIUS,  a  Greek  eophist  and  historian,  bora  at 
Sardia  347  a.d.  In  bis  native  city  he  studied  under  hi: 
relative  the  sophist  Chrysentbiua,  from  whom  it  is  supposed 
that  he  imbibed  the  enmity  to  Cbri&tianity  which  his 
works  display.  \YhiIe  atilt  a  youth  ho  went  to  Athen% 
where  he  became  a  favourite  pupil  of  Protcreaaua.  He 
possessed  a  considerablo  knowledge  of  medicine  In  hi& 
later  years  be  seems  to  have  resided  at  V^thena,  teaching 
rhetoric.  There  is  evidence  that  ho  was  sttll  living  iu  the 
reign  of  tiie  younger  Thcodosiua.  He  was  the  authM  of 
two  works,onccntitledirtVjo^/Ae»9b/)Atcto(IJ«M^o(rD^  ; 
Kal  oro^MTTwi'),  nnd  the  other  consisting  of  a  continuation  of  | 
the  history  of  Dcxippus.  The  former  work  ta  still  extant,  ; 
but  of  the  lattor  only  cxocq)tS  rci;^)0'W^^7^^  ^  ^ 
Works  is  bad,  and  thoy  are  wriltm  in Cv  spirit  of  bitter 
I  hostility  to  Chriatiauity.    TIi   'Jvu  of  (Af  iSfapAuf^  wnieh 
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deals  ehieflj  vitli  the  eontemporarieB  <^  the  author,  ia  Tala- 
aiAa  as  the  oolj  aooree  for  the  historj  of  the  philosophy  of 
that  period.  The  beet  edition  ia  that  of  BoiBsooade  with 
notes  by  Wyttenhach  (Anuterdam,  1822).  See  a  notice  of 
7.  inapins  by  Coaaia  in  his  Fragmfnti  jihiloaoj^iiqtm  pour 
tirnr  a  f&utoire  d$  la  pkUoaophU  (1665). 

EIP^NOUfUS,  one  of  the  chief  leaden  of  the  extreme  or 
&DOinoeaii  Arians,  who  are  sometimes  accordingly  called 
Eooomians,  was  bom  at  Dacora  ia  Cappadocta  early  io 
the  4th  century.  Under  the  advice  of  the  Ariaa  bi^op 
Seenodus  of  Antioeh,  he  was  sent  to  Alexandria  to  study 
Aaaiitgy  onder  Aetius,  whose  secretary  he  became  He 
afterwards  oame  -va^  4h«  iailMnce  of  Endauiit  of 
Antioeh,  where  be  was  ordained  deacon.  On  the  noon- 
msndation  of  Eiidozins  he  was  appointed  biah<^  of  Cyncos 
in  360.  In  this  position  he  gave  nnrestrained  utterance 
to  his  extreme  Arian  Tiawi^  with  the  result  that  tlie  bhabi- 
taota  of  Pjraeos  lodged  n  complaint  against  -him,  and 
Eudozias  was  compelled,  by  command  of  the  nnperor 
ConstSDtine,  to  depose  bin  from  the  tushoprio  within  a 
year  of  hU  eleratton  to  it  Daring  the  nigos  of  Julian 
the  Apostate  and  Jovian,  he  resided  in  Constantinople  in 
^Meitttereourse  with  Aetius,  consolidating  an  heretical  party- 
Md  consecrating  schismatical  bishops.  He  next  resided  at 
Chalcedon,  frcmi  which  he  waa  banished  to  Uanritania  by 
the  emperor  Yalens  for  harboariog  the  rebel  Fiooopius. 
He  was  recalled,  howcTer,  before  he  reached  his  destination. 
In  383  the  enperor  Theodoslns^  who  had  dennnded  a 
declaration  of  foith  from  all  party  leaders,  punished 
EunosHua  for  continning  to  teach  his  distinctive  doctrines, 
by  banishing  bin  to  Hatmyria  in  Moeaia.  He  afterwards 
resided  %\  Obaleedoa  and  at  Ciesarea  in  Cappadocia,  from 
wldch  he  was  expelled  by  the  inhnbitants  for  writing 
figatnst  thur  Imhop  Baailiu,  Hie  last  days  were  spent  at 
Dacora  his  birthrate,  where  he  died  about  394.  The 
writings  of  Ennomios  were  held  in  high  reputation  by 
hb  party,  and  their  influence  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
orthodox,  that  more  than  one  imperial  edict  was  issnekl 
for  their  destruction ^Cix/.  Theod.,  xvl  34),  Consequently 
bis  commentary  on  tiie  epistle  to  the  Romans,  mentioned 
by  the  historian  Socrates,  and  his  epistles,  montioned  by 
niilostorgius  and  Fhotiua,  are  no  longer  extant  His 
first  apologetical  work  CAvoXo/Trunff),  written  probably 
about  360  or  365,  has  been  entirely  recovered  from  the 
celebrated  refutation  of  it  by  Boailius,  and  may  be  found 
in  Fabricius's  BiW.  Gr.,  viii,  pp^  362-305.  A  second 
spclogy,  written  before  379  (url/i  dwXoyi'oe  iroXoyui.), 
exists  only  in  the  quotations  given  from  it  in  a  refutation 
by  Gregory  of  NyssL  The  exposition  of  faith  CEicOtim 
rifc  ■wOrrtm),  called  forth  by  the  above-mentioned  demand 
of  Theodosins,  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  edited  by 
Volesios  in  his  notes  to  Socrates,  and  by  Rettberg  in  his 
Afare^liaiut.  The  doctrine  of  Euaomina,  as  displayed,  in 
these  works,  was  de''e1oped  by  an  exclusively  logical 
application  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  unity  of  Qod 
to  the  orthodox  Trinitarian  view.  Denying  alike  the 
homoonsian  and  the  homoiousian  theory,  he  was  dialecti- 
cally  probably  tho  ablest  aud  most  consistent  defender  of 
Anomoeaniam,  or  the  doctrine  according  to  which  the  Son 
is  essentially  or  sabstantially  different  from  the  Father. 
According  to  Socrates  (v.  24),  Eanomios  carried  his 
doctrine  to  a  practical  issue  by  altering  the  baptismal 
formola.  Instead  of  baptizing  in  the  name  of  tho  Trinity, 
he  baptized  in  tho  name  of  the  Creator  and  into  the  death 
of  Christ  This  alteration  was  regarded  by  the  orthodox 
aa  ao  sorious  that  Eunomians  on  retumtog  to  the  church 
were  re-baptized,  though  the  Arians  were  not  Tho 
EBOOiniaa  heresy  was  formally  condemned  by  the  oecu- 
menical council  of  Constantinople.    The  sect  maintained 

separate  existence  for  some  time,  but  gradually  fdl 
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away  owing  to  internal  divisions.  It  may  be  noted  that 
WhUton's  Eunojniani*nut  Rtd'tmwut  contains  an  English 
translation  of  the  first  apology  of  Eunomius. 

EUNUCH  (cvravx*>*)>  ^  emasculated  person.  From 
nmote  antiquity  among  the  Orientals,  as  also  at  a  later 
period  in  Greece,  eunuchs  were  employed  to  take  cbaige 
of  the  women,  or  generally  as  ehaaU>erlatn$, — whence  the 
name,  ol  tin^  cxofm,  those  who  have  charge  of 
the  bedchamber.  Their  position  in  the  harems  of  princes 
affording  them  the  ready  means  of  access  to  the  royal  person, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  frequently  enabled  to 
exercise  an  important  influence  over  jrininm  ead  «een^ 
iiiiiMi  lliimiiiiiliii  Inais*isssietf|.niirt1iiis1  siiil  iiiinifii  Henee 
Qw  term  eunuch  in  Egypt  came  to  be  applied  to  any  eeurt 
officer,  whether  a  caatratus  or  not  The  vulgar  notion  that 
ennnchs  are  necessarily  deficient -in  oonrage  and  in  intellec- 
tual vigour  is  amply  refuted  by  history.  We  are  told,  for 
example,  by  Herodotus  that  in  Fftrsla  they  were  especially 
prized  for  their  fidelity  ;  and  they  were  frequently  promcrted 
to  the  highest  offices,  Karses,  the  famous  general  nndsr 
Jnstinuiv  was  a  ennnch,  as  was  also  Hermias,  governor 
of  Atornea  in  Uysia,  to  whose  manes  the  great  ArtabAle 
offered  sacrifices,  beddes  celebrating  the  praises  of  hb 
patron  and  friend  in  a  poem  (still  extant),  addressed 
to  Virtw  (see  Lndan^  dialogue  entiUed  Sunvekmt), 
To  multiply  instances  were  superflnons.  The  eapaci^  ii 
this  class  (rf  persons  for  public  sffairs  U  strikingly  iUnstnted 
by  the  hutcnies  of  Feisia,  Indi^  and  China ;  and  we  need 
mly  allude  to  the  power  enrdsed  1^  the  ennnchs  nodai 
the  later  Roman  emperors.  The  hideous  trade  of  castrating 
boys  to  be  sold  as  eunuchs  for  Moslem  harems  hss  continnod 
to  modem  times,  the  principal  district  whence  th«y  are 
taken  being  the  inland  of  north-eastern  Africa.  As  the 
latter  proportion  of  children  die  sfter  the  operation  (gene- 
rally total  removal),  such  as  recover  ivtek  at  least  thrse  «v 
four  tines  tiie  ordinary  price  of  alavaa.  Evan  more  vil^ 
as  being  practised  among  a  dvUized  European  nation,  has 
been  the  Italian  jMractice  of  castrating  Ix^  to  prevent  the 
natural  development  ti  the  vmce,  in  order  to  train  them  as 
adult  soprano  singers,  such  as  might  till  lately  be  hesrd 
in  the  Sixtine  Cbapel.  Iliough  aneh  nntilation  b  a  crime 
pnnuhable  with  aeverify,  the  supply  of  "soprani"  never 
failed  so  long  as  their  musical  powers  were  in  demand  in 
high  quarters.  Driven  long  ago  from  the  Italian  stage  by 
public  opinion,  they  remained  the  musical  glory  and  moral 
shame  of  the  papal  choir  till  the  accession  of  the  present 
pope  (Leo  XIIL),  one  of  whoee  first  acts  was  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Mention  must  here  also  be  made  of  ue 
class  of  voluntary  eunuchs,  who  have  emasculated  them- 
selves, or  caused  the  operation  to  be  performed  on  then^ 
for  the  avoidance  of  sexual  slu  or  temptation.  Thb 
unnatural  development  of  asceticbm  appears  in  eariy 
Christian  ages,  its  votaries  acting  on  ue  texts  Uat 
xix.  12,  V.  28-30.  Origan's  case  u  the  most  celebrated 
example,  and  by  the  3d  century  there  had  arisen  a  sect 
of  eunuchs,  of  whom  Augustine  says  (i)«  JTctreM.,  a.  37), 
"Valesii  et  seipsos  castrant  et  hospttes  suos,  hoc  modo 
existimantes  Deo  ee  debere  servire"  (see  Neander,  Hiitortj 
of  Chr,  Church,  vol  il  p.  462 ;  Bingham,  Antiq.  C&i: 
C&urcA,  book  iv,  chap.  3).  Such  practices  have  been 
always  opposed  by  the  general  body  of  the  Christian 
churchos,  but  have  not  even  now  ceased.  It  recentiy  came 
into  notice  how  largo  and  proeperoos  a  secret  sect  of  the 
kind  exists  in  Russia,  whose  practice  of  castration  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  name  of  Skopri.  by  which  they  are  commonly 
described.  (For  details  see  F.  v.  Stein  in  £eitaehri/l /Ur 
Mhnoloyie,  1875,  p.  37,  ond  Journal  o/  Anthropology,  1870; 
also  Haxthausen,  Ruuiaa  Smpirtf  voL  I)  (B.B.T.) 

EUFATORIA,  a  seaport  town  of  European  Rnssia^t 
the  head  of  a  circle  in  the  government  of  Taurida,  ab  >ut  00 
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miles  N.W.  of  Simpheropol,  on  a  sandy  proniontpry  in  the 
north  of  Kala^ta  Say,  in  45°  12"  N.  lat.  and  33*  6  K  long. 
Of  its  numerous  occlesiastical  buildings,  Trkich  comprise  16 
piosques,  thr^  synagf^es,  an  Annenian,  an  Ortbodox,  and 
a  Catholic  church,  only  tvo  are  of  special  interest,  the 
Karaite  synagogue  and  one  of  the  mosques,  Tvhich  Las  four* 
teen  cupolas,  aud  is  built  after  the  plan  of  St  Sophia  in  Con- 
•taDtinople.  The  shipping  accommodation  is  poor,  the  port 
or  rather  rotidstead  having  a  sandy  bottom,  and  being 
exposed  to  violent  storms  from  the  N.B.  Small  vessels  cast 
anchor  near  the  town  in  a  depth  of  18  or  15  feet.  The 
trade  is  principally  in  grain,  skins,  co»h'  >,  felt,  tallow,  and 
aalt.  In  1861,  out  of  a  population  of  7081,  3422  wero 
Mahometans,  1 228  Karaite  Jews,  and  1 75  Talmudists.  In 
1871  the  total  was  8294. 

It  ii  believed  tliat  in  the  5th  century  b.c.  tlicro  wan  n  tcnm 
Coronttis,  in  this  part  of  tlie  Chersonese,  and  according  to  some 
sntborities  it  was  near  this  spotthat  iiniiIitAr>'^st  cilleJ  Eupatoriiim 
tvits  established  in  the  1st  century  a.s.  by  Diophantes,  the  general 
of  UitliDidates  Eit)>ator.  Abont  the  end  of  tlie  15th  century  the 
Tatars  built  the  fortress  orCezIeve  on  the  present  site,  and  itbecnmo 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Crimea,  it  was  oo- 
citpied  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russians  under  Marshal  Munich  in 
1739,  and  for  the  second  time  in  1771  by  Prince  Dolgorukotf.  Its 
annexation  to  Russia  took  place  in  1783,  and  in  the  following  year 
it  was  made  the  chief  town  of  a  circle.  In  1854  the  Anglo-French 
troops  wore  Innded  at  Eupatoria,  and  in  Februnr)*  1355  tlie  town 
was  occupied  by  the  Turkisli  forces  under  Ooier  Pasha. 

EUPEN  (French  Maii),the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the 
district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  RheniaU  province  of  Prussia,  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hill 
and  A'esdre,  on  the  Rhenish  railway,  9  miles  south  of  Aix- 
la>Cbapelle. .  It  is  a  flourishing  commercial  tovu,  and 
besides  doth  and  buckskin  mills,  it  has  net  and  glove 
manufactOTiea,  soapworks,  dyeworks,  tanneries,  and 
breweries,  and  also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle, 
butter,  and  chees&  It  has  a  Protestant  and  6  Catholic 
churches,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  a  town  school  of  a  high 
grade,  an  orphanage,  a  hospital,  an  infirmary,  and  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Eupen  until  1801  was  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  Austria,  and  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Limburg, 
but  at  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
France,  and  in  18H  into  that  of  Prussia.  The  population 
in  1875  was  14,895. 

EUPHORBIUM,  an  acrid  dull-yellow  or  brown  resin, 
consisting  of  the  concreted  milky  juice  of  Euphorbia  resiai- 
ffra,  Berg.,  a  cactus-like  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Eupborbiacese,  indigenous  toMorocco.  It  is  procured  by 
making  incisions  in  the  branches  of  the  plant,  and  allowing 
the  juice  to  harden  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  collecting 
it,  the  protection  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  by  a  cloth  is 
rer[uieite,  as  the  dust  occasions  violent  eneeaing  if  inhaled, 
Euphorbium  has  a  taste  at  first  Uttle  niarked,'but  afterwards 
hot  and  acrid.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  etlier,  and  turpen- 
tine ;  in  water  it  is  only  slightly  soluble.  Its  constituents, 
according  to  Fliickiger,  are  38  per  cent  of  an  amorphous 
resin,  to  which  the  drug  owes  its  acridity,'and  22  per  cent, 
of  euphorhon, — together  with  mucilage,  malates,  and  mineral 
compounds,  Pliny  states  that  the  name  of  the  drug  was 
given  to  it  in  honour  of  Euphorbus,  the  physician  of  Juba 
ir.,  king  of  Mauritania.  In  former  times  euphorbium  was 
valued  in  medicine  .for  it?  drastic,  purgative,  and  emetic 
properties;  and  as  an  errhine  it  is  still  occaaionally  resorted 
to.  ,-On  account  of  the  violence  of  its  action,  it  requires  to 
be  mixed  for  uso  with  starch  or  flour.  As  a  vesicant  it  has 
b^en  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cantharldes  iu  veterinary 
practice. 

.  See  Fliickiger  and  llanhnry,  Phnrmacoyrapkia.  1874;  Benllcy 
and  Triiuen,  Medical  Planti,  tab.  2iQ. 

EUPHORION",  a  Grctk  poet  and  giammannn,  was  tlic 
«on  of  Polymnctus,  and  was  born  at  Chalcis  in  EuUrca  in  tbo 
.12Cth  Olympiad,  274  u«.    Uc  studied  pliilosopliy  under 


Lacydea  and  PrytaniB,  and  poetry  nnder  Archebulos  tbe 
Therean.  After  amassing  great  wealtb,  be  retired  (221  Ec.) 
to  the  court  of  Syria,  and  there  assisted  Antiochus  the 
Great  in  forming  the  royal  library  at  Antioch,  which  it  wu 
intended  should  rival  that  of  Alexandria ;  and  in  dits  em- 
ployment he  died  probably  about  2008.0.  Mis  poetry  nu 
principally  epic,  but  he  was  also  an  epigrammattst,  aiid  ha 
besides  been  supposed,  thongh  without  sufficient  reaaon,  io 
have  written  dramas.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  woib 
have  been  preserved;  but  from  the  opinions  expresKc 
by  ancient  writers,  it  appears  that  he  was  otmstantly  in 
search  of  archaic  and  obsolete  expressions,  and  that 
erudite  character  of  his  allusions  rendered  him  so  obscure 
as  to  be  understood  with  difliculty.  Uis  trorks  ippeat 
to  have  been  popular  as  late  as  the  times  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius. 

Tho  fragments  hovo  been  edited  by  ifeineke  nniler  the  title  ft 
E'lfiherionis ChMdtiensia  Vita  ti  Scriplii,ic,  Dantzic,  1823.  llii< 
work  with  amendments  has  been  published  by  Meinck*  in  lii 
Aiinkdu  Alejumh-iiia,  Berlin,  1843.  Seo  also  CUulon't  F«^/i  UiU 
hnici,  vol.  .i.  p.  511;  Fabriciii«,  Bib.  Gmc,  vol.  r.  p;  59i;  Hejw, 
Dt  Ettjihorioni,  Excurt.  iii.  ad  Virg.  Buatl.  and  Krrnrj.  r.  ad  AX 
ii. 

EUPHHAXOIl,  a  imintor  and  statuary  of  Greece,  vliu 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  coDtnry  B.a,  was  bora 
in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  but,  havbg  practis^  his  an 
and  acquired  his  renown  at  AUiens,  is  always  identified 
with  the  Athenian  school.  In  sculpture  he  produced  i 
great  numbor  of  pieces,  from  colossal  lifo-flgures  to  drintiir.;  . 
cups.  Of  the  finest  of  these,  a  figure  of  Paris,  a  beautify 
copy  now  exists  in  the  llnseo  Pio-Clementino  b  Ha 
Vatican.  His  princii>al  pictorial  work  was  extant  in  tb« 
time  of  Fausanias  in  ono  of  tho  porches  of  tho  Cerrnucn. 
It  represented  ou  one  side  of  the  wall  tho  twelve  god^  and 
on  the  other  Thesous  as  tho  founder  of  the  equal  polity  «f 
Athens.  Among  tho  pupils  of  Euphranor  were  Antidotus, 
Carmanides,  and  Lemidus  of  Anthedon.  Ho  was  iW 
author  of  some  works  on  colour  and  proportion,~Tliirii 
seem  to  have  been  the  characteristic  excellences  of  ha  on 
jficces. 

EUPHRATES.  The  Euphrates  has  been  one  of  tk 
best  known  rivers  of  the  world  from  the  remotest  antiqui^. 
It  may  be  considered,  roughly  speaking,  as  divided  intc 
three  portions,  tho  upper,  middle,  and  lower  divim^ 
each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  special  phyaical  featnru, 
and  each  of  which  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  tbc 
world's  history,  retaining  to  the  present  day  monnaientsl 
evidence  of  the  races  who  have  lined  its  honks.  The 
upper  division  is  formed  of  two  arms,  called  respectinljr 
the  Frdt  ^  and  the  lIuiAd  (different  forms  in  all  probaluUty  | 
of  the  same  name),  which  rise,  tlie  one  a  short  distance  tc 
the  N.E  of  Erzcroum,  and  tho  other  to  the  N.W.  Uke 
Van  near  Diyadtu,  and  which  nmto  in  tho  vi<nnit^  of 
Keban  ilaaden,  about  39'  N*.  lat.  and  30*  E.  long,  ou  tlie 
high  road  conducting  from  Sivos  topiarbekir.  This  uppti 
division  of  tho  river  bisects  the  jilatcau  of  Asia  llinor,  ai^ 
has  thus  been  traversed  by  all  the  nations  who  liave 
paased  successively  from  Asia  into  eastern  Europe.  It 
still  exhibits  at  Paloo,  at  ifalatfah,  and  in  somo  other  places 
on  tho  preciiiitous  rocks  which  form  its  banks,  cuneifonn  , 
inscriptions  of  the  Scylho-Arian  dynasty,  which  raledis 
Armenia  in  the  8th  century  ilc.     Here  the  gencal 


>  The  original  name  of  the  Eniilirates,  Uumf  or  Pm^t,  reprt«eiti 
pToba).!y  a  Tory  oM  Asiatic  root,  /iur  or  Pur  (rorrcH]H)B.liue  wiUi  it 
WeUli  yiwrio  and  Kngliih  " pour"),  with  n  Scniilic  fominine  em^sj.  ' 
Tlie  full  Torni  of  Jlv/rnl,  whi-iico  tbo  Ur.  Eii^p^Ti)!,  h  first  foiud  ij  j 
tlic  iiiicriptiona  of  bariiin  ItyRlnti-CH^lio  iirilMl  nvlialile  kavr»s  W« 
pn-fixcl  apjiarciilly  lyp  tho  rcrtiii^A/]B^B]«.Ai{j^^  ft'MdtiUi 
Arian  etynib1o;;y  for  fI}tgiiB«di7yA*'?Mit'^Mf  Vfa^  good  Awmi 
ini;."  The  niivhl  rwt  /icr  is  ivrhaiui  tO  bo  twbgaiwJl^Jjwyttfceaw} 
KIia-Lur,  and  souie  othvr  iiamui,  '7 
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cSuneter  of  th«  Soplirates  U  that  of  a  river  of  the  6rrt 
onlor  itniggling  tlirougb  high  htlls  or  rather  low  moantoiiie. 
imdoDgations  of  the  chun  of  Anti-Tannu,  and  making  an 
«zeeedingly  tortaons  coaru  as  it  forcM  its  way  over  a  rocky 
or  d  pebbl^  bed  from  one  natural  barrier  to  another.  As 
it  winds  roand  its  nnmerotu  barrien  it  carries  occasionally 
towards  each  of  tJie  cardinal  points  a  eonside  able  body  of 
water  and  is  shallow  enodgh  in  some  places  for  loaded 
camels  to  pass  in  antnmn.  the  water  rising  to  aboat  4^  feet. 
Hid  genwal  direction  of  the  left  arm  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  is  termed  the  Murftd-chU,  and  which,  rising  near 
iDiyadfn,  skirts  the  plains  both  of  MAsh  and  Kharptit,  is 
westerly  aa  far  as  its  junction  with  th«  right  arm  near 
Keban  Miadeo.   This  right  arm  again,  which  rises  near 
Eraeroamf  and  which,  thmigh  of  inferior  length  and  size, 
ia  generally  regarded  aa  the  trne  Euphrates,  nma  south- 
weateriy  by  Erzingin  Kamakh  {Kvmmih  of  the  inscriptions, 
and  Or.  Ko>i/  ayrpr^)  and  Egin  to  the  point  of  junction. 
Tlltere,  Jtoweve-,  the  direction  of  the  river  duuiges.  Meet- 
ing obliquely  the  Anti-Tanms.  which  afterwuds  rises  into 
tU©  J^jik-degh  (the  Mount  Abns  of  antiquity),  it  is  forced 
to  tlw  Bonth  throogli  some  very  precipitcms  gorges  to  the 
Tieiaitjr  of  MalatfdL   It  then  crossea  the  broken  country 
between  the  Anti  Taums  and  Taurui^  and  finally  foroes  ita 
way  throng  the  latter  range  in  a  succession  of  lapida  and 
catemeta  for  a  space  of  about  40  miles,  till  it  emergBs  upm 
the  great  Syrian  plain,  a  short  distanoe  abore  Sama&t,  the 
ancient  Samoaata,  where  Lncian  dwelt  and  wrote.  The 
Euphrates  now  enters  on  its  mid^  diririon,  which  mi^  be 
coiuMered  to  extend  from  Sama&t  to  Hit   The  diiecttw 
here  te  at  first  S.W.,  then  S.,  and  afterwards  B.E.  from 
about  the  36th  paralM  ot  btttnde  to  ita  cmbouchore  in  the 
Pereian.  Qulf.   The  river  fn  thia  part  of  its  oonrse  rens 
through  a  valley  of  a  few  miles  in  width,  whidi  it  has 
eroded  in  the  rooky  surface,  and  which,  bring  more  or  less 
covered  with  alluvial  soil,  is  pretty  geneiflly  cultivated  by 
artificial  irrigation.   The  method  of  irrigation  is  peooliar, 
duns  of  solid  masonty  being  run  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
frequently  from  both  sides  at  once,  so  as  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  stream  and  thus  to  give  a  water  power  of  several 
feet  in  height  which  ia  used  to  torn  a  gigantic  wheel  some- 
times 40  feet  in  diameter.    The  water  is  tiios  raised  to  a 
trough  at  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  from  thence  is  distri- 
buted among  the  gardens,  and  melon  beds,  and  rice  fields 
occupying  the  valley  between  the  immediate  bed  of  the 
river  and  the  rocky  Ininks  which  shot  it  out  from  the  desert. 
The  wheels,  which  are  of  the  most  primiUvs  constmction, 
iwing  made  of  rough  branches  of  trees,  with  100  or  ISO 
rude  clay  vessels  slung  on  the  outer  edge,  raise  a  prodigious 
amount  of  water,  and  are  moreover  exceedingly  picturesque, 
the  dama  or  aqnedncts  to  which  they  are  attached  being 
oftoi  formed  of  a  aeries  of  well-built  Gothic  arches ;  but 
they  are  great  impediments  to  navigation,  as  they  cause  a 
coirent  of  rix  or  seven  knots  an  hour,  which  cannot  be ' 
Bcrmounted  by  any  ordinary  steam  power.    In  some  parts 
of  the  river  300  of  these  wheels  have  been  counted  within 
a  space  of  1 30  miles,  and  when  our  steamers  first  appeared 
opon  the  river,  not  forty  years  ago,  at  least  one-third  of 
the  wheels  were  in  working  order ;  but  they  have  since 
fallen  very  generally  into  niio,  the  Arab  population,  which 
used  to  cultivate  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  having 
for  the  most  part  mov  id  further  off  mto  the  desert.  The 
rocks  which  form  the  river  banks  during  tha  part  of  its 
course  are  composed  of  gypsum,  sandstone,  and  conglomer- 
ate with  mica  and  fuispar,  and  at  some  points,  as  at 
HeleUJelebl  (the  ZaM  andZal&  of  the  Arabs)  approach 
close  to  the  water's  edge.    Beyond  the  rocky  banks  on 
both  sidss  is  the  opciv  desert,  covered  in  spring  with  a 
latoriant  verdure,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  the 
Ujdc  tent  of  the  Bndonfii,  the  groat  tribe  of  Shamor  hold- 
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ing  toe  left  bank  or  Jorir^h,  as  the  'Anezeh  poesess  the 
right  bank  or  ShArafyeb.  The  miudle  course  of  the 
Euphrates  has  also  played  a  great  part  in  history.  In  Teiy 
early  times  it  formed  a  boundary  botveen  Uw  empire  of 
Assyria  to  the  east  and  the  great  nation  uf  tt.e  Kl.etta,  or 
Hittitei^  to  the  west;  and  the  capital  of  the  latter  peo^.. 
known  in  Scripture  aa  Carcbemish  (2  Chron  zxxv.  20) 
was  bidlt  upon  ito  banks.  The  ruins  of  this  dty,  now 
known  aa  Yer&bolua,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  Hierapolis, 
have  been  recently  examined  by  Mr  Geoiige  Smith,  and  are 
found  to  contain  numerous  well-preserved  bas-reliefs 
(with  inscriptions  in  the  Hamathito  character),  which 
promise  to  be  ot  the  utmost  impsrtanoe  as  forming  the 
eonnecting  link  that  has  been  long  sought  between 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  In  the  vidni^  ^  Hienpoiia, 
or  Carchemish,  was  the  n;  per  passage  of  the  Epjphratea  m 
the  road  CMidueting  from  Syria  to  Ninerdi.  Th»  site  la 
now  known  as  Bir  cx  Birejek,  but  it  retained  the  title 
Zngma  (Greek,  tmypm),  accordingto  the  Arab  geographwa, 
to  comparatively  modem  times  (see  Yacdt  in  voce),  and  tha 
remains  of  the  old  bridge  were  still  to  be  seen  thus  in  the 
7th  century  (tf  the  Hegira,  popnlarly  known  as  the  Jitr 
Membij,  or  bridge  of  Memb|j,  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Byriac 
Mabog  or  HieropoLia.  The  lower  pasaage  of  tha  Euf^rates 
conducting  from  Syria  to  Babylonia,  wluch  retained,  among 
the  Green,  the  old  Semitic  ritle  of  Thapsacns  (or  nnn 
1  Kinga  t.  4,  An),  ia  uaually  plaoed  at  Der,  200  miles 
hnrar  down  the  river ;  but  Captain  Lynch^  carefnUy 
9xamined  the  country,  would  p^er  tha  poritioi  clPhauak 
above  Bacca,  where  he  found  the  remamn  of  an  ancient 
bridge.  Ihe  Enphr^es  is  idngolarly  d^dent  in  tribbtariea 
after  it  leaves  the  monntaina;  irith  the  exception,  in- 
deed, of  tha  Sanfth  (S^yyae  of  the  Oteaks)  and  the 
Seijur  (Sanger  of  the  Assyztan  inicriptiMu)  on  tlie 
ri^t  bank,  and  the  BUikh  and  KhabAr  on  the  Ieft,'wUch 
have  retained  their  preswt  nan-  s  unchanged  for  thirty 
centuries,  there  is  no  affluent  to  the  Euphrates  of  any  eon- 
tfequence  after  it  has  once  broken  through  the  Taurus  range. 
In  antiquity,  indeed,  there  would  aeem  to  have  been  a 
river  named  Araxes  by  Xenophoo,  and  Saoooras  by  Ptolemy, 
which  descended  from  the  Siqjar  hills,  and,  running  due 
south,  joined  the  Euphrates  between  Der  and  Annah ;  but 
no  traces  of  anch  a  stream  are  now  to  be  found,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  therefore  that  its  disappearance  may  be 
due  to  the  same  upheaval  of  tlie  land  at  the  south-eastern 
foot  of  the  Si^jar  hills,  which  diverted  the  Nisibfn  river 
(Gozan  of  acripture,  Mygdonius  of  the  Greeks,  and  Herman 
of  the  Arabe)  from  ita  ancient  course  by  Hatra  to  Tekrit 
on  the  Tigris,  and  forced  it  to  join  the  KhabiHr  and  ulti- 
mately the  Euphrates. 

During  the  llahometan  period  there  were  many  fiburisb-. 
ing  towns  on  the  banks  o^  the  river  in  the  middle  part  of 
its  conrsa  The  geographers  mention  in  succesion  Somei- 
sit,  BUm-Kaleh,  Jiar  Mambej  or  Blr,  Belea,  £1  Ja'aber  (or 
Dusar),  Racca  (Nicephorium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bitikh), 
Karkeaaleh  (Circesaium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kbabiir), 
Rahbeh,  D^r-el-KAim  (Gordian's  tombt  and  the  ioumi- 
ary  between  the  Roman  and*  Persian  empires),  Annah'(or 
Auatho),  Haditbeh,  Aids,  N^iiseli,  and  Hit.  Many  of 
these  cities  are  now  in  ruina,  but  the  sites  can  for  the 
most  part  be  identified,  and  they  would. all  well  repay 
a  careful  examinaMon ;  at  present  the  most-  consider 
able  towns  are  Sams&t,  Bir,  Annuh,  and  Hit  From 
Bir  to  Ja'aber  the  river  is  rather  sluggish,  .running  over 
a  sandy  or  pebbly  bed ;  further  down,  and  as  far  aa  Hit, 
the  general  character  of  the  bed  is  rocky,  and  t>etween 
Annah  and  Hit,  it  is  thickly  studded  with  ialands,  on 
which  were  built  in  former  times  the  castles  and  treasuries 
of  the  rulers  of  the  land,  many  of  these  ialanda  being  «yil 
inhabited. 
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Hi^'  wUdi  maybe  fiz«d  on  as  ths  point  of  demarcation 
batwMn  the  middb  and  lower  diviaiona  of  the  rirer,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  allariol  deposit  It  is  distant  abont  750 
miles  by  tixa  windings  of  the  river  fran  the  point  where  tlie 
Enphratos  breiks  tlnough  the  Taurus  range,  and  the  further 
course  of  the  stream  measures  about  650  miles  to  the  sea. 
lite  bills  and  clitfs  and  rocky  banks  which  have  hitiierts 
Sned  the  river  disappear,  and,  wiUi  the  exception  of  one 
fimitad  tract  a  abort  distance  above  Babylon,  named 
Bmm,  there  is  noi  a  atone  or  a  pebble  to  be  seen  on  the  sur- 
face of  tiie  dowrtall  the  way  to  the  sea.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Hit  a  large  canalwas  taken  off  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  which  followed  the  extreme  skirt  of  the 
aUnviam  the  whole  way  to  the  Persian  Oulf,  and  thus 
iiirmed  an  outer  barrier,8t rcngtbened  ut  intervab  with  watch- 
lowita  end  fortified  posts,  to  protect  the  cultivated  land 
^  the  Sowdd  against  the  inenrsiona  id  the  desert  Arabs, 
nis  gigantic  woric,  the  line  of  which  is  stiU  to  be  traced 
throughout  its  courra,  was  formerly  called  the  Khmdak- 
SaMrt  °^  "  Sapor's  trench,"  being  historically  ascribed  to 
tiia  Saasanian  Idng,.  Shapdr  Dhnlakt&f,  but  it  ia  known  in 
the  country  aa  tlie  Chena-Saideh,  and  is  in  popular  tradi- 
tion believed  to  have  been  excavated  by  Bokhtunaer 
(Kebuchadnessar)  tat  bis  favourite  "ralt&uBiht"  Safdeh, 
**the  fortunate."  The  great  irrigating  eanalsi  however,  vriiich 
•nwcially  diatioguished  Babylonia,  were  derived  from  the 
lett  bank  of  the  river,  and  vratered  the  country  between  the 
Enfdintea  and  the  Tigria.  Many  of  them  must  have  been' 
tt  the  most  remote  antiqni^  as  tbe  majority  6X  tlm  primi- 
tive oapitalB — such  as  KuUiA,  ud  Kiffer,  and  Laraa,  &c., 
rister  eitiea  of  Babylon — were  built  upon  their  banks,  and 
tea  thus  proved  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  canals.  In 
Ae  time  tA  the  Arabs  the  chief  canals  were  tbe  Kahr  Isi, 
Ni^  Sanari  the  Nahr  Haici  (tbe  loyal  river  of  the 
Greeks),  and  the  Nabr  Kutbi,  and  the  cuta  from  thera 
main  channels^  reticulating  the  entire  country  between  the 
fivan,  eonvertad  it  into  a  coatinuoua  and  luxuriant  garden. 
The  most  important  caiud,  however,  was  the  large  stream 
wlueh  left  the  Babylonieu  branch  of  tiie  KufArates  just 
above  tiie  dty,  and  under  the  name  of  the  ilniiAaf  *  (Archous 
«C  ihe  Greeks  and  Btrr^  and  Nil  ot  tbe  Ambe)  ran  due 
cast  to  the  Tigris,  irrigating  all  the  central  part  of  the 
Jesfreb,  and  sending  down  a  branch  as  far  aunth  as  Niffer. 
At  the  present  day  it  ia  easy  to  distinguish  these  great 
primitive  water  courses  from  the  lateral  dueta  which  they 
fed,  the  former  being  almost  without  banks,  and  merely 
traceable  by  the  winding  curves  of  tbe  layers  of  nllavium 
n  the  bed,  while  the  latter  are  hedged  in  by  high  banks  of 
mud,  heaped  up  during  centuries  of  dredging  a 
hondredtii  part  of  the  old  irrigation  system  is  now  in  work- 
ing order.  A  few  of  the  months  of  the  smaller  canals  are 
fcepfr  open  so  as  to  recmve  a  limited  supply  of  water  at  the 
rise  of  the  ri\-er  in  May,  which  then  distributes  itself  over 
the  lower  lying  lands  in  the  interior,  almost  without  labour 
in  the  part  of  the  cultivators,  giving  birth  in  such  localities 

^  The  true  name  of  thl^  place  scftni  to  have  been  Jhi,  wlikU  1* 
often  found  In  the  Talmud  in  tlie  corapouiHt  fonn  of  7At-<fa-itra,  or 
**  Ihi  of  the  Bitumen,"  from  the  famoui  t^ituniinont  aprlnga  In  the 
vleioU;.  HeroOotni  vroto  the  nnmflai 'It,  vttli  tlie  Oreek  nomiRativol 
ending,  vliiU  in  }IH  we  have  the  Arabic  feminine  aullic.  Iiidore 
gl*«e  the  form  of  A*ive\>i ;  Ftolrmy  hai  I9i«<EjMb  Ammianns  Dia- 
dra,  -and  Zoilmna  AiiiiiM,— the  tbr**  Inat  forma  all  referriDg  to  the 
Utumen  tprings.  The  name  has  not  been  recognbrd  In  the  AHyri«n 
bitcriptioai,  though  it  la  rurioui  to  oWrve  that  in  nvto-BabjrloiiInn 
**  Bitumen  "  Kaa  named  lltu,  «  form  very  nneli  membllng  the 
modem  Jl\t, 

>  The  Anjrrian  AtmikU  meana  "the  road,"  and  la  tVoa  preclariy 
monjmooa  with  the  Amble  Serr&t,  while  the  Bedonin  of  the  piVHut 
iKj  ai>pTy  to  dlff»rent  portion!  of  thla  cnnal  the  namet  of  Derh  and 
Btk,  with  the  aaine  meanlnf.  At  the  time  of  the  Arab  eonqnefct  the 
aame  of  StrrM-eUJamaA  waa  that  chleffy  in  nee,  but  in  Uter  Umea 
the  upiwr  an^l  lower  dirluom  of  the  ranal  wen  mort  often  called  **  the 
fw  Zdbe,  after  tke  bunooa  river  tf  that  name  to  Atayiia. 


to  tne  moat  abnn^t  cropa ;  but  by  tar  tiie  laiger  portico 
of  the  region  between  the  rivmu  is  at  prcsesit  an  shd, 
howling  wildwness,  strewed  in  the  most  pali  witii  brekei 
pottery,  the  evidence  oi  ioemu  habitation,  and  beating 
nothing  but  the  caniel  tiiom,  the  wild  caiier,  the  colotTstt 
apple,  wormwood,  and  the  other  weeds  of  ue  desert.  It  mort 
further  be  bonie  in  mind  that  tbe  conrae  d  the  river  ssd 
the  features  of  the  country  on  both  banks  are  subject  to  ceo- 
stent  fluctuation.  Between  Hit,  it  is  tme^and  Felu^  (ncr 
the  ancient  Pcrisabor,  Anldr  of  the  Araba)  whidi  is  at  tin 
hood  of  the  cauel  system,  no  great  change  is  poanUe  owisj 
to  the  height  of  the  river  bank^  but  loww.  down  even- 
thing  depends  on  tbe  care  bestowed  on  tbe  artificiil 
erabankmenta  of  the  atieam.  yvhaa  the  Eupbiate^  f« 
instance,  breaks  tbratigh  atFelugia,  and  fiUa  tbe  SaUairiA 
can^  (in  the  line  of  wa  A'oAr  'i«0  the  whole  conatir 
west  of  Baghdad  is  snbme^ed,  and  a  atlll  more  impntsat 
floodmg  occurs  lower  down  near  HnssSfb^  at  the  bead  of  tba 
modem  Hindleh  canaL  Here  In  all  ages  there  baa  been  s 
great  bifurcatiui  of  the  river.  VTe  may  infer  that  & 
right  arm  was  the  original  bed,  and  tbe  left  arm,  on  rtkfc 
Babyhin  was  built,  the  artificial  deriration,  bacanss  fern 
the  earliest  times,  aa  wa  learn  from  the  cnneiffta 
inscriptions,  the  Babyhn  atream  has  alwaya  bees  caflel 
ti»  river  of  Sippara  and  not  the  Enpbrataa.  In  tb| 
time  of  Alexander,  it  ia  tru^  the  nomMdatnn  had  ben 
reversed,  the  right  armbeiug  thenknownaathaPailaBop^ 
which  meana  an  artificial  canalj'  but  under  the  Aiahe  aid 
until  comparatively  modem  times,  the  old  diatribotion  bis 
again  preniled,  the  Eophratea  being  alwaya  deacribed  inhn- 
tory  aa  the  river  whieh  flowed  du«ctto  Ki&fa(ttear  ^aodm 
Kejef,  the  tomb  of  All),  wlule  the  present  atnam,  psatiif  i 
along  the  ruins  of  Babylon  to  Hilhth  and  Diwanltli,  iu  \ 
been  universally  known  as  tbe  Nahr  Sard,  a  mere  aanf- 
tion  of  the  ancieA  title  of  ^ippara.*  At  the  praeat  iij 
the  preservation  gf  the  enbanfcmenta  at  tbe  pcnuk  ct  Infaies- 
ticn  demanda  tbe  constant  care  of  tbe  Baghdad  QoveraBCBt 
The  object  is  to  allow  anfficient  water  tt>  drain  off  to  the  west- 
ward for  the  due  irrigation  of  the  landa cultivated  bytk 
K  hea&il  Arabs  below  Nqef,  whilethe  HiUah  bed  atill  retsoi  I 
tbe  main  volume  of  the  stream,  and  is  nav^Ua  to  ^  stt; , 
but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  dama  nt  the  head  d  tbi  i 
Hindieb  are  carried  away,  and  that  a  free  dumnel  hdi^ 
thus  opened  for  the  wateta  of  the  ziver  to  the  weatwiri, 
tbe  Billah  bed  ahoals  to  2  or  3  feel^  and  is  everywhere  fori 
able.  But  whether  tbe  main  body  of  the  stream  may  flovi: 
the  right  arm  or  in  the  left,  tbe  lower  portion  of  tha  Eajdiiibs 
—that  is,  a  tract  oi  200  milu  inlengtit  intarreningbstweta 
DtwAnleb  and  the  junction  of  the  two  great  livcis  si 
Koma,— forms  and  baa  alwaya  formed  a  auoeessioo  it 
reedy  lagoons  of  the  most  hopeless  character.  Ihess  wm 
the  fWudes  Cbaldaici  of  antiquity,  the  £1  SaiiMt  of  tk 
Arabs,  and  they  are  best  known  to  na  at  pceaent  as 
LemlAn  marshes,  though  that  name  is  by  no  nssai  rf 
general  application.   It  may  be  doubted  it  tite  &U  el  ; 


*  The  lint  element  of  this  componnd  may  be  cowpOTd  vftt  tlf 
Hebrew  3^D,  "division,"  a  root  which  hae  aleo  piodnc«d  tbe  AnKt 
yxamtot  Pelngia;  and  in  th*  aeoond  element  wajM^petbapaneefibs 
the  ^11  or  JoKt,  which  woa  the  n.jBa  ^vento  tke  aataisl  Jepiii<w 
now  Riled  by  the  "  aea  of  Nejef." 

*  Tho  two  Slpptraa,  repiwentad  In  tha  Bible  bjr  tbe  dnal  ton  ^ 
Bepharvnlm,  were  rttuated  on  ttie  £apbratee  near  tbe  point  of  bifiR** 
tion,  but  the  exact  epot  cannot  now  t>e  lecegntied,  owing  to 
fieqnent  deatructlon  and  reforaathu  of  tbe  banka  of  tbe  ilvar  ii 
part  of  iU  conrae.  Under  the  form  of  Sm4%  or  Jhrtf,  Oe  fk* 
became  famoua  In  tbe  Middle  Agee  aa  tbe  alte  of  a  ^«at  Jen* 
academy,  while  tho  bridge  by  wblcb  the  river  w»  croaaed  oa  tbe  Ufi 
rood  from  Baghdad  to  Knfa  waa  alao  known  an  tbe  JiarSmt.  n* 
name  itHl  appertains  to  aome  remaine,  of  no  gnat  mrk  er  azti^ 
Immediately  Above  the  aite  of  Babylon,  bnt^  old  of  8if^ 
waa  probably  hiiAer  «p  the  dm,  end  not  ftartam  thsaeimten 
of  J/f/Mttu 
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Jiod  will  erer  adnut  o{  these  menhes  twing  dnuned,  end 
uertaiitlj  ia  its  present  cooditim  *  mora  anprodactiTe  and 
nnproivisiiig  tract  of  country  than  the  UJce  region  o&n 
herdly  be  conceived.  The  Darigatlon  tbrongh  the  long 
linea  of  reeds  ir  subject  to  cotutent  iDtermption,  the 
dioute  is  pestilentialj  the  inhsbitaats  wild  and  iohoepiteble^ 
tad  jet  there  ere  many  mounds  and  ancient  sitee  among 
the  marshes  that  wocid  well  repay  excaration,  dating  as 
they  do  from  the  earliest  Chaldean  times.  The  antiquities, 
indeed;  of  the  bwer  Euphrates  are  all  of  the  highest 
interest,  for  here  were  established  the  eatlieet  eeata  td 
dnlixation,  and  hare  accordingly  were  localixed  the  tradi- 
tions of '%  terrestial  paradise.  Ertch,  (modem  Warka)  and 
■*  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  '  (now  Mugheir)  were  both  in  th» 
immediate  Tioinity  of  the  rlreri  the  banks  of  which,  below 
the  junction  of  the  SamiwA  branch,  the  outpour  of  die 
Hindieh  watery  ererywhen  bear  eridence  of  a  teeming 
popnlatioa  in  asoient  tisuik  From  Konu,  where  the 
Tigris  and  Eo^ntai  at  praiank  Bnlte^  the  rirer  sweeps  oa 
in  its  m^estio  oouzsa  to  Busonk;  Ik  Is  hm  1000  yards 
in  width,  and  Iron  8  to  5  ftthons  daep^  so  as  to  be  nari* 
gable  by  Tesssls  of  war,  whisK  not  vnfnqveatly  aaceod  as 
ur  M  tht  jnaotloB.  Bnssoiah,  wUeh  was  fonwfy  ft  mj  I 
conridarahw  e^,  bnt  hu  new  dwindlsd  to  »  nuU  town 
of  10.000  InbaUtanH  liss  in  •  enek  at  n  distanea  af  n 
«(  mOea  from  the  rivar.  Off  tiw  numth  U  tha 
hoverer,  the  Euphrates  nsnally  prsssnts  a  soinewliat 
anlnated  appeenooe,  the  head-^oarten  of  the  Turkish 
naval  force  m  the  Persian  Golf  being  here  established,  end 
MTsral  mercantile  steamers  from  Bombay  and  Baghdad 
b^Bg  alio  'not  nnfiaqnantly  anohofad  In  the  ibads.  The 
nativa  craft  is  Iikawtianttmerou%  and  occasionally  the  port 
is  Tinted  In*  a  TasBsl  of  war  from  tha  British  aqnadron  in 
tba  gnlL  From  Komn  to  Bassorah  tha  banks  of  the  riw 
nrs  im  enltiniad,  and  tha  date  gnma  an  almost  oootlttttonn 
Tw«nty>iTa  mHsa  farther  down  the  river  XarAn  frmn 
Shaster  and  Dixfol  throwi  off  an  arm,  which  seems  to  be 
crtUeia^  into  the  Eaphratas.  This  am  Is  nmned  the 
Hafi^  and  at  the  oonfloenee  !s  rioted  die  Persian  town 
of  Menamnh,  n  place  which  b  most  oonveniently  placed 
(or  tndsh  aod  which  tn  the  future  Is  likely  to  becona  a 
piaea  of  ttnck  ocoseqvam  In  the  vlofaiity  oi  Hohemmh 
was  dtoated,  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  eta,  the  Farthlui 
city  of  Sparini>Chara]^  which  was  succeeded  by  BaAman 
Ardet&ir  (now  Bamiahlr)  under  the  Bassanians,  and  by 
Hckani  under  the  Arabs.  Hie  left  bank  of  the  rirer 
tram  this  point  belongs  to  Persia.  It  oonusta  of  an  island 
named  Abadio,  about  45  miles  In  leogUi,  which  has  been 
formed  \j  the  alluTial  deposiU  brought  down  by  the  river 
daring-  the  last  fifteen  centuries.  New  land,  indeed,  ia 
yeariy  rising  at  the  month  of  the  river;  and  Fao,  where  we 
hava  estoUished  onr  telegraphic  terminus  connecting  the 
Bombay  and  ConstanUnople  wires,  although  at  present  on 
the  sea-ehore^  is  not  likdy  long  to  remaia  sa  The  entire 
length  of  the  Euphrates  from  its  source  near  Diadln  to  Fao 
cannot  be  kss  than  1800  miles,  and  for  three-quarters  of 
that  distance^  or  as  far  as  Bfr,  la  mm  or  leas  naTigable 
by  Ughtboata  and  rafts. 
Wufii-  tSa  Enphratee  valley,  hidependently  ttf  its -great  natural 
T^f.  advantagaa,hasattraotedsomeattentl(minreceuttimeBfrom 
its  gsogn^hioal  podtion,  forming  as  It  does  the  most  direct 
line  of  transit  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Onlf^  and  thos  offering  an  alternative  means  of  communica- 
tion with  India,  not  greatly  inferior  to  the  route  through 
Egypt  Boring  onrwara  with  Kapoleon,earIyin  the  present 
oentor]^  and  Indeed  up  to  the  time  when  the  mtroductlon  of 
ateam  navigatl<m  rendered  the  Red  Sea  accessible  at  all  sea- 
*  aona  of  the  year,  the  pel  itical  correepondenoe  of  the  home  and 
ladlan  OovemmeBts  nauelly  passed  by  what  is  called  "  the 
E^iatas  Rmta^"  swift  dromadaiiss  otnvaytng  t&e  m^ 


across  the  desert  from  Bneaorah  to  Aleppo  on  one  line, 
while  Tartan  or  poet  hotses  on  the  other  rode  ^^om 
Baghdad  direct  to  ConstanVnople;  end  even  to  the  present 
day  theee  postal  lines  are  kept  up  with  some  modifi'  stions 
tort  the  conveyance  of  corroipondenoe  between  fir.  ndad 
and  Europe.  The  greater  faculties  and  the  greater  expedi 
tion  of  the  Egjrptian  route, — especially  siuoe  the  oooatruction 
of  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Suex,  and  yet  more  recently 
the  openmg  of  the  Snes  Canal, — hare,  it  must  be  allowed, 
established  that  line  in  popular  estimation  as  the  high  road 
to  India,  but  sttU  not  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Euphrates  valley  route.  Various  plans,  indeed,  have  beeu 
suggested  aiid  partly  executed  at  different  times,  with  a 
view  to  opening  np  communication  between  the  Uediter* 
ranean  ud  the  Feraian  Quit  The  British  Qovemment 
commenced  In  1835  by  eending  out  -  06lonel  Cliesney  at 
tha  head  U  an  expeditimi  to  Syria,  with  instmetions  to 
transport  two  steamers  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Euphrates  and  after  pniting  them  together  at  BIr,  N.E  of 
Al^po^  to  attempt  tha  doacMitctf  the  river  to  the  sea.  Ona 
<rf  these  steaman  was  lost  in  a  squall  during  the  passa^ 
down  tha  rivei^  bnt  the  other  perfMmed  tha  voyage  u 
saf e^,  viA  thni  dsmonstiated  the  practieabOity  of  tM  aawvi^ 
vaid  naviption.  Fdlowing  on  this  fiist  a^^ariman^  thk 
East  Lidia  Company,  in  1S41,  propoaed  to  maintain  • 
permanent  flotilla  «i  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  sent 
two  vesseU  aooordlngly,  the  "Vltocrb*  and  the  "Minind,* 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Campbell  <A  the  Indian 
Kavy,  to  attempt  tho  ascent  tiw  latter  river.  Tha 
experiment  was  so  ftt  sneoassful  tha^  with  inoadible 
difficulty,  the  two  vessels  did  actual^  lOaeh  BsUi^  about 
the  same  parallel  as  Aleppo,  bnt  tha  result  of  tha  ai^edlUott 
was  to  show  that  practically  tha  river  oould  not  ba  nasd  aa 
a  high  load  of  conuneico,  the  continvous  xa^ds  and  iaila 
during  the  low  aeason,  caused  mainly  by  the  artificial 
obstmctions  *A  Qw  irrigaUng  dams,  being  insnrmountabla 
by  Mdinaty  steam  power,  and  the  m  of  hundreds  of  hands 
being  thus  requited  to  dr^  the  vessels  upthe  stream  at  thoaa 
points  by  main  force;  and  all  subssquant  aiperienoe  has 
confirmed  this  view,  so  that  at  the  present  day,  although 
many  of  the  dame  hava  been  deared  away,  and  tlia  navi^ 
don  of  the  river  has  bean  generally  much  improved,  tha 
Turkish  authorities  do  not  attempt  to  run  their  steamers 
np  aod  down  throughout  the  year,  but  content  themselves 
with  a  few  trips  between  Beles  and  Hillah,  while  the  river 
remains  in  flood  from  April  to  August,  with  the  political 
object  of  controUii^t  the  riverain  tribes  lather  dian  inr 
purposes  of  oommeroa  The  uasnitabDity  of  the  Euphratet 
for  continuous  ateam  navigation  was  no  sooner  clearly 
sscertained  than  publio  attention  began  to  be  directed  to  a 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  rail,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  under  a 
hundred  different  forms,  the  Enphratee  valley  railway  has 
been  under  the  consideration  both  ol  the  political  and  the 
commercial  world.  In  the  year  1872  a  select  committee 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons  reported  generally  in  favour  of 
the  line,  remarklnjp  that  about  X10,009,000  aterilig  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  a  railway 
along  the  shortest  route  between  the  eeas ;  and  adding  thaf 
the  principal  advantsgM  to  be  derived  from  such  an 
expenditara  would  be : — let,  the  more  rapid  transmisBion 
of  the  nudls  between  England  and  India ;  2d,  the  poesea* 
rion  of  an  alternative  and  more  rapid  route  for  the  convey* 
anoe  of  troops;  and  3d,  tho  great  extension  of  commerce 
'  which  would  follow  from  the  opening  up  of  such  a  line  of 
communication  between  India  and  Eof^d.  How  the 
money  was  to  be  obtained,  however,  the  committee  did  not 
venture  to  recommend.  They  merely  suggested  that  the 
Endish  Qovemment  should  enter  into  commnnjgtion 
wiUt  tha  TuUsh  Government  with  a  view  to  somn 
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artaogement  for  a  jtnnt  responsibility  in  raising  the 
necdssafj  funds,  and  it  vas  on  this  money  question  ttiat 
the  wh<^  Bcheme,  and  a  great  number  of  similar  priv&te 
echemee,  fell  throngh.  It  is  pretty  certain,  indeed,  that 
a  nulmy  of  1000  or  1200  mibs  throngb  the  Syrian  and 
Ueeopotamian  deserts,  dependent  for  iu  aupptnt  entirely 
on  the  termini  upon  the  ti^  seas,  can  never  be  pecuniarily 
rennneraUve;  and  bo  long,  therefore,  as  ute  British 
Ooverament  retains  its  hold  on  the  Egyptian  line  it  can 
hardly  be  worth  its  vhile  to  embark  on  so  costly  an  undei^ 
taking  merely  for  its  pouible  political  advantages.  If  the 
Sublime  Ftnts  had  retained  its  position  in  Uie  political 
world,  it  might  have  been  a  sound  and  proper  measure  of 
domestio  economy  to  have  laid  dotm  a  railway  from  the 
Meditarxanean  to  the  Fenian  Oulf,  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  intermediate  countries,  and  con- 
solidating the  power  of  the  ceptnl  goTemment.  Midhat 
Fasho,  indeed,  the  author  of  the  Turkish  constitution,  had 
thus  some  years  ago,  when  he  was  governor  of  B^hdad, 
actually  compldted  the  preliminary  surveys  for  a  line  from 
Tripoli  on  the  Mediterranean,  across  the  desert  to  Tekrit 
on  the  Tigris,  and  thence  by  Baghdad  to  Bu^rah;  and  if 
he  had  remained  in  oifice  the  project  would  have  been  pro< 
bably  exeeutedj  but  under  present  circumstances,  when 
Viatic  Turkey  threatens  to  become  yearly  more  hopelessly 
duorganized,  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  such  a 
scheme  being  resumed  under  native  auspices.  It  is  only, 
indeed,  in  the  possible  event  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
valleys  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  European  power  that  we 
can  look  with  any  hope  to  the  constructioii  of  railways,  or 
the  scientific  emlnnkment  of  the  rivers,  or  the  excavation  of 
canals,  or  any  of  those  measures  of  internal  improvemeut 
Which}  however,  if  efecuted  with  care  and  skill,  would 
soon  restore  these  now  desolate  regions  to  their  former 
exceptional  condition  of  populousness,  wealth,  and  general 
prosperity. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  India  Office  has  recently 
enployed  CaptBin  Felix  Jonea,  an  cccotn[)lis)]etl  ofSccr  of  tho  late 
Inaian  navy,  and  one  of  the  most  experienced  surveyors  of  that 
aol>]«  serrice,  in  constructing  a  map  of  the  Euphrates  and  Ti;;ns 
upon  ft  ]arf;e  acale.  All  th«  charts  and  plans  executed  br  Col. 
Chetney,  Capt  H.  B.  Lynch,  and  the  various  officers  of  the  Indian 
nary  who  have  been  employed  during  the  last  iO  years  on  tha 
survey  of  Mesopotamia,  and  most  of  whose  memoirs  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  current  volumes  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's 
Joumtl,  have  been  utiliied  for  tha  purpose,  and  the  result  has  htmn 
the  production  of  a  map  not  less  renjarluble  as  a  apccimen  of  the 
highest  carlographio  slcill  than  for  its  general  acieutiflc  accuracy 
and  its  unusual  fulness  of  detail.  It  »  to  be  hoped  that  ihii 
map  vi)l  be  aoon  engraved,  and  thns  rendered  generallr  accessible 
to  the  publiT.  (H.  C.  K.) 

EUPION  (Greek,  ev,  well,  iriW,  fat),  a  hydrocarbon  of 
the  paraffin  series,  discovered  by  Reichenbach  in  wood-tar. 
It  is  a  colourless  and  highly  volatile  and  inflammable 
liquid,  having  at  20"  C.  a  specific  gravity  of  0*65,  and  ex- 
panding considerably  when  heated.  It  is  unafiected  by 
alkalies  and  mineral  acids,  and  unites  directly  with  the 
haloid  elements.  Eupiuu  is  formed  in  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  many  substances,  as  wood,  coal,  caoutchouc, 
bones,  resin,  and  the  fixed  oils.  It  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  from  rectified  bone  oil  and  rape  and  hemp  seed 
oils,  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  Like  other  Uijuida 
of  similar  composition,  it  is  employed  for  illuminating  pur- 

ftoses,  and,  mixed  with  jape  and  cotton-seed  oils,,  for  the 
ubrication  of  machinety. 

EUPOLIS,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and,  in 
the  judgment  of  Horace,  ranking,  along  with  Cratinas  and 
Aristophanes,  as  the  greatest  of  that  school,  was  the  son  of 
Sosipolis,  and  was  born  445  ac.  Nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  his  personal  history.  With  regard  to  his  death, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  boa  by  Alcibiedes, 
who  had  aufifered  from  his  attacks  in  Uie  Banrw.  ,  Cicero, 


however,  points  ont  that  Eratosthenes  mentions  j^ajs  pio- 
duccd  by  Eupolia  after  the  SidHan  expedition  in  vbipli 
Alcibiados  is-said  to  have  taken  tkts  revenge.  It  is  much, 
more  likely,  therefore,  and  much  more  generally  believed, 
that  he  fell  at  the  battle  either  of  Cynoesemo,  411  &a,  or 
ot  ^gospotami,  408  ao.  To  a  lively  and  fertile  fao^ 
EupoUs  added  a  sound  practical  judgment,  which  prompted 
htm  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  m^hanical  part  of  his  art. 
The  result  of  his  sfudiea  was  that  he  was  reputed  to  equal 
Aristophanes  in  the  ele^ce  and  purity  of  his  diction,  and 
Cratinns  in  the  command  of  the  moat  bitter  irony  and  pun- 
gent sarcasm.  Very  curious  and  complicated  relaidau 
sub^sted  between  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes,  who  accused 
each  other  with  the  bitterest  virulence,  not  on^  of  imitatioB 
but  of  plagiarism.  Some  of  these  attaeks  will  be  fomid 
described  in  various  parts  of  the  scholia  upon  Arisb^hanes. 
The  plays  of  Eupolis  are  said  to  have  numbered  in  all 
seventeen.  Sleiueke  gives  the  names  of  fifteen  which  ha 
considers  genuine,  and  an  analysis  of  those  whose  mbjecta 
can  be  decided  from  the  aurviviug  fragments. 

EUFOMFUS,  one  of  the  must  celebrated  of  Greek 
painters, .  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius,  who  flourished  in  the  4th  ceutoiy 
B.C.  He' was  the  head  of  the  Sicyouian  school  of  art,  and 
was  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  his  countrymen.  AVhen 
Lysippus  the  sculptor  was  .be^nniog  bis  career,  he  con- 
sulted Eupompus  as  to  whom  he  should  take  for  his  modsL 
"Take  nature  herself  for  your  model,"  replied  Eupompus, 
"  and  bo  not  shackled  by  the  trammels  of  ai^  predecessor. ' 
No  mention  is  made  of  more  than  a  ungle  piece  by  Eupom- 
pus— a  victor  in  the  games  bearing  a  palm. 

ETJUE,  a  department  in  the  north-east  of  Ynae^  ona 
of  the  £ve  formed  out  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy,  b 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  Seine  Inffaieim^ 
W.  by  Calvados,  S.  by  Ome  and  £ure-et-L<ur,  and  £.  by 
Seine-et-Oiae  and  Oise.  It  has  an  ares  of  2420  aqnare 
miles,  and  lies  between  48'  39'  and  4!)*  29'  N.  lat,  end  0' 
15'  and  1°  45' R  long.  The  surfoM  is  flat,  with  suns 
ranges  of  low  hills,  none  of  them  exceeding  300  feet  in 
height.  The  Seine  flows  from  S.S.  to  N.W.  throngh  t^ 
department  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  after 
touching  the  frontier  two  or  three  points  forma  near  its 
mouth  part  of  the  northern  bonndary.  All  the  rivers  of  the 
department  flow  into  the  Seine,— on  tbe  ridit  buik  the 
Audelle  and  the  Epte,  and  on  the  left  the  ^re  with  its 
tributaries  the  Avre  and  tbelton,  audtheRille  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Charentonne.  The  Euro,  from  which  the  depart- 
ment takes  its  name,  rises  in  Qme,  and  flowing  first  east 
and  then  west  through  Eura-et-Loir,  falls  into  the  Seine 
6  miles  below  Louviers,  after  a  course  of  93  miles.  The 
Kille  likewise  rises  in  Orm^  and  flows  genentUy  northward 
to  its  mouth  in  the  estuary  of  the  Seine.  The  dimats 
is  mild,  but  moist  and  variable.  The  aoU  is  gencially 
clayey,  resting  on  a  bed  of  chalk;  but  along  ue  Suae 
there  are  some  barren  sandy  tracts  quite  iifcapable  <rf 
cultivation.  A  great-part  of  the  department^  however,  is 
very  fertile  and  well  tilled.  The  chief  cen»l  cnltivatcd 
is  wheat,  but  flax  also  is  largely  grown.  There  is  m  wide 
extent  of  pasturage  on  which  oro  reared  a  eoi^erable  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  especially  those  horses  of  port 
Norman  breed  for  which  the  department  has  long  be«a 
celebrated.  Fruit  is  very  abundant,  especiaUy  api>les  and 
pears,  from  which  much  cider  and  perry  a  re  nuule,  and  vine- 
yards on  the  Seine,  Euro,  and  Avre  yield  a  conaidarablt 
quantity  of  wine.  Wild  game,  espedally  of  the  winged 
sorts,  is  very  plentiful,  oud  tJiio  rivers  aboond  in  isL 
Iron  oro  is  very  abundant,  and  tfae^Qnrbnedt  noted  for 
its  mining  and  maiOifipititmjAg  Sndnu^ QsMton,  lineo, 
and  woollen  cloths  of  every  kind  are  falnieatcd.  Ttoeais 
,  largo  establishments  for  making  copjjcr  wore  of  aU  kinds. 
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tbo  TMiuas  descripclons  ot  paper,  nftHs,  pina,  a'^d  needles, 
I^Ms  lor  windowi  epd  glass  bottlea,  and  jewelleiy  and 
trinket*.  Such  goods  form  the  trade;  and,  in  addition  to 
theAa,  firairood,  timber,  cattle,  honej,  vaz,  and  corn  are 
famished  to  the  diatrict  anrronncling  the  department 
Ear*  is  divided  into  the  following  arrondisaements : — 
Evreoz,  LooTiera,  Lea  AndelyB,  Bemay,  and  Poot-Andemer ; 
audita  capital  is  £mnz.  Notwitbetanding  the  number 
of  industries  Carried  on  in  the  department  the  population 
has  for  some  time  been  decreasing while  in  18S1  it  waa 
415.777,  it  was  only  377,874  in  1873,  and  373,629  in 
1876. 

EUBE-ET  LOIB,  a  department  in  the  northern  part  of 
France,  formed  out  of  portioils  of  Orl^aaais,  Maine,  and 
Isle -de-France,  is  bonndeil  on  the  N.  hj  the  department  of 
Eure,  W.  bj  Ome  and  Sarthe,  B.  by  Loir-et€her,  SM.  hy 
Loirel^  aad  N.K  by  BeinMt-Oise.  It  has  an  area  of 
S361  s^oani  milea,  and  lie*  between  47*  S7''and  46°  67' 
K.  laL,  and  0*  44'  and  2'  <K  E.  long.  The  western  and 
aorth-westem  parts  consist  of  nndnlations  of  hill  and  valley, 
vitk  springy  rimlets,  and  small  lakea.  The  eaatera  part 
it  ft  leral  and  nnil^n  and  Tery  fmitfnl  plain.  The 
Bntiwni  part  is  watered  by  the  Ears,  with  its  tribntariea 
the  Tign^  Blaiaa^  and  Ara^  a  small  western  portion  by 
the  Hniane,  and  Oa  sootham  the  Loir  wiUi  its  triba- 
tuiea  the  Coaiiia  and  the  Otuob.  Tht  air  is  pvre^  and  the 
cUmata  mild,  and  bok  anbjaet  to  sodden  ehangea.  The  soU 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  either  of  day  intermixed  with 
aand  or  ctf  cakaiMiH  earth,  and  Is  on  tiw  whole  fruhfol; 
bnt  in  some  putiou  of  the  8.W.  St  la  sandy  and  dry,  and 
many  traoti^  land  axo  io  poor  as  tobanneoltiTatad.  The 
agiunltnre  is  better  oondnmd  than  in  nort  of  the  depart- 
meats  of  Ftanoet  and  tiie  arengo  yield  <tf  the  Tarions 
funds  of  com  is  about  three  tinua  greater.  Th»  wheat  it 
temarkably  fine ;  and  among  &»  other  agdenltanl  prodnets 
an  rye,  bad^,  oafi^  hm^  flax,  beet-roo^  melm>%  and 
onitma.  VHne  is  not  extenuTely  ^>rodaoed,  n<»  of  tho  beat 
qoality ;  but  in  some  parts  tiwre  u  an  abundant  mtpj^  «t 
apples,  from  vhioh  adv  Is  made  as  tl»  eoBunon  dnnk  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  extenslTe  meadows  supply  pasturage 
for  a  la^  number  of  cattle  and  aheep,  the  aTerage  yiwt 
of  wool  being  double  that  of  any  (tf  the  other  dq^tments. 
Thers  are  some  iron  mioea^  and  giaauti^  marble,  and 
gypsum  qoarriea.  The  manufactures  are  not  extennTe ; 
bat  leather,  paper,  cotton  gooda  of  Tarkraa  kinds,  serges, 
fiannel^  and  other  coarse  woollens,  hosiery,  hate,  caps, 
household  linen  (such  as  sheetings  and  table  linen),  and 
aome  earthenware  are  furnished.  The  department  has 
Chartres  for  its  capital,  and  ii  divided  into  tiie  airondine- 
menta  of  Chartres,  Chftteandan,  Dienz,  uid  Nogent-le- 
Botrou.  The  population,  which  in  1851  was  415,777,  was 
182,622  in  1872  and  283,075  in  1876. 

EUBIPIDES  is  the  mediator  between  ancient  'and 
modern  drama.  No  great  poet  is  more  difficult  to  estimate 
justly,  and  none  has  been  judged  more  unfairly.  He  can- 
not claim  the  fall  excellence  of  the  school  from  which  he 
began  the  departure^  nor  yat  that  of  the  school  whidv  at 
last  arose  on  the  foundations  laid  by  hiiiL*  His  time  forced 
an  inner  conflict  on  the  art  to  which  his  genius  was. 
devoted.  We  moat  try  not  to  Lx>k  at  him  either  wholly 
from  a  modem  stand-point  or  wholly  from  that  of  the  age 
which  he  closed,  but  rather  to  place  oarselvee,  aa  far  as 
we  can,  at  the  line  of  separation  on  which  he  stood,  and 
,  endoavoar  to  see  how  he  dealt  with  the  perplexing  forces 
of  an  mevitable  traosition. 
ig*.^  All  that  is  kaown  about  his  outward  life  may  be  shortly 
iS,  **  told.  Ho  was  born  in  480  a  a,  on  the  very  day,  according 
to  the  legend,  of  the  Greek  victory  at  Salamis,  where  hia 
Athenian  parents  had  taken  refuge;  and  a  whimsical  fancy 
has  aven  suggested  that  hia  name — ton  nf  ^Hr'jnta— was 


meant  to  commemorate  the  first  check  of  the  Persian  flebt 
at  Artemisium.  His  father  Unesarchua  was  at  least  able 
to  give  him  a  liberal  education ;  if  was  a  favourite  taunt 
witit  the  comic  poets  that  his  mother  Clito  had  been  a 
herb-seller — a  quaint  instance  of  the  tone  which  publia 
satire  could  then  adopt  r/ith  plausible  effect  At  first  ho 
was  intended,  we  are  told,  for  tho  profession  of  an  athlete, — 
a  calfins  of  which  he  has  recorded  his  opinion  with  Boms' 
thing  like  the  courage  of  Zesophones.  He  seems  also  to 
have  essayed  punting;  hut  at  five-and-twenty  he  brought 
out  his  first  play,  the  Feliada,  and  tbeqceforth  he  was  a 
tradcpoet  At  thirty-nine  he  gained  the  Jrat  {visa,  and 
in  his  career  of  about  fifty  years  he  gained  it  only  five 
times  in  all.  Thu  fact  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
unqneetionably  great  and  growing  popolari^  in  his  own 
day.  Throughout  life  he  had  to  compete  with  Sophocles, 
and  with  other  poets  who  represented  tragedy  of  Uie  type 
consecrated  by  a  splendid  tradition.  It  was  but  natural 
that  the  judges  should  crown  works  of  (hat  school  more 
frequently  than  the  brilliant  experimenta  of  an  innovator. 
The  hofltue  criticism  of  Aristophanes  waa  witty ;  and,  what 
has  not  always  been  observed,  it  waa  true,  granting  tho 
premise  fnmi  which  Aristophanes  starts,  that  the  traged/ 
of  .£schylua  and  Sophocles  is  the  only  right  modeL  Ita 
unfairness  often  Mttreme,  conidsts  in  ignoring  the  chan^ng 
conditions  oi  public  feeling  and  taste^  and  the  possibilities, 
changed  aeecvdingly,  of  an  art  wUdk  conld  exist  only  by 
eontinoing  to  please  large  audiences.  It  has  nsnaUy  bean 
supposed  that  the  unsparing  derision  of  the  comic  poett 
oontribnted  not  a  little  to  make  tiie  life  of  Kuripidea  at 
Athens  nneomf  orlabto ;  and  there  is  cuiainly  one  passage 
Qjk  a  fragment  of  the  Jf^Iantjipf,— Kaucfc,  fraff.  496)  wh^ 
would  apply  well  enough  to  his  perseontors  ^— 

Iwtp&p  SI  voWol  fwi  ytxmnt  fSriM 
iff-KoSo-i  xiawn  KtfriiLOVi'  tfii  94  nrt 
juvU  ytXaiovf,  bItvu  nfSp  rift 

To  itiM  nln  Isnghtv,  msaj  exerdss 
The  sTta  of  aatiro:  but  mT  mtrit  loadMB 
Theae  mocker*  woom  anuioled  mockuT 
luTsdM  grvn  tliemcs. 

Hu  infideli^  of  two  wives  !n  snceesuon  Is  allflffecl  to 
explain  the  poet's  tone  in*  reference  to  the  majority  m  thslf 
SM^  aad  to  ccanplate  the  picture  ci  an  nneaigr  private  Ui^ 
He  appears  to  uva  been  xepdled  by  the  Atheoian  demo- 
era<7,  as  it  tended  to  bectnne  less  the  rule  of  the  people  thaa 
of  the  mob.  Thoroughly  the  son  of  his  day  in  intelleetnal 
matters,  he  shrank  from  the  ooaiser  aspects  of  its  politioal 
and  social  life.  His  best  word  is  iot  the  small  faraur 
{avtourgot)f  who  does  not  often  cone  to  town,  or  ami  bis 
rustic  honesty  by  contact  with  the  crowd  of  the  market 
place. 

About  409  B.a  Euripides  left  Athens,  and  after  a 
residence  in  the  Thessatian  Magnesia  repaired,  on  the  up 
vitation  of  Eing  Archelaus,  to  the  Macedonian  court, 
where  Greeks  of  distinction  were  always  welcome.  In  his 
Archefaut  Euripides  celebrated  that  legendary  son  of 
T&nenns,  and  head  of  the  T£menid  dynaaty,  who  had 
founded  .£gQ3;  and  in  one  of  the  meagre  fragments  ho 
evidently  alludes  to  the  beneficent  energy  of  his  royal  host  in 
opening  up  the  wild  land  of  the  North.  It  waa  at  Fella, 
too,  that  Euripides  composed  or  completed,  and  perhaps 
produced,  the  Bacchce.  Jealous  courtiers,  we  are  told, 
contrived  to  have  him  attacked  and  killed  by  savage  dogs. 
It  is  odd  that  the  fate  of  Actaeon  should  be  ascribed,  by 
legend,  to  two  diatinguiahed  Greek  writers,  Euripides 
and  Lucian;  though  in  the  former  case  at  least  the  fato 
has  not  such  api.-ropriateneas  as  the  Byzantine  biographer 
discovers  in  the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  its  victini 
"had  waxed  rabid  against  tho  truth."  The  death  of  f>'nP 
Ciiripidea,  whatever  its  manner,  occurred  in  406  B.a,  when  *  ' 
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be  was  BGreaiy-louT,  .  Sophocles  followed  him  Id  a  few 
months,  but  not  before  he  had  been  able  to  hononr  the 
memory. of  his  younger  rival  by  cauaiog  his  actora  to 
a[ipear  with  less  than  the  full  costume  of  the  Dionysiao 
festiYal.  Soon  afterwards,  in  the  Frogs,  Aristophanes  pro- 
Douuced  the  epitaph  of  Attic  Comedy  on  Attic  Tragedy. 

The  historical  interest  of  such  a  Ufa  as  that  of  Euripides 
coiiaists  in  the  very  fact  that  Its  external  record  is  so  scanty 
— that,  unlike  j^ichylos  or  Sophocles,  he  had  do  place  in 
the  public  action  of  bis  time,  but  dwelt  apart  as  a  student 
and  a  thinker.  He  has  made  his  Medea  speak  of  those 
Trho,  through  following  quiot  paths,  have  incurred  the 
reproach  of  apathy  (po^u/iiav).  Undoubtedly  enough  of  the 
old  foaling  for  civic  life  renaaiaed  to  create  a  prejudice 
ajjainat  one  who  held  aloof  frora  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
Quietness  {5.vpayfio<rovT}),  m  this  sense,  was  still  regarded 
aa  akin  to  itidolenoe  (dpyi'a).  Yet  juat  hero  wa  see  how 
truly  Eurtptdos  was  the  precursor  of  that  near  future  which, 
at  Athena,  saw  the  mora  complete  divergence  of  society 
from  the  state.  His  work  is  his  biography.  The  first 
requisite  for  a  jtist  appreciation,  both  of  the  artist  and  of 
the  man,  ia  rightly  to  apprehend  the  conditions  under  which 
hu  work  was  dona. 
BPinii.)!!  In  an  age  which  is  not  yet  ripe  for  reflection  or  for  the 
work'to  subtle  analysis  of  character,  people  are  content  to  express 
bUusB.  j„  general  types  those  primary  facts  of  human  nature 
which  strike  evory  one.  Achilloa  will  stand  well  enough 
for  the  young  chivalrous  warrior,  Odysseus  for  the  man  of 
rdsoorce  and  endurance,  even  without  such  elaboration  of 
detail  as  would  enable  us  surely  to  recognire  the  very 
man — to  say,  if.  we  met  him,  this  is  the  Achillea,  the 
Odysseus,  whose  exact  portrait  we  know.  The  poetry  of 
such,  an  &ge  presents  types  rather  than  individuals.  In 
tho  eass  of  the  Oreel^,  these  types  had  not  merely  an 
artistic  and  a  moral  interest;  they  had,  farther,  a  religious 
interest,  because  the  Qreeka  believed  that  &a  epio  heroes, 
sprung  from  the  gods,  were  their  own  'ancestors.  Direct 
lineage  was  the  ground  on  which  the  Qrcok»  trusted  that 
the  Grc?':  gods  would  help  them  against  other  men,  speak- 
ing b=ib.irian  tongues,  and  other  goila,  the  progenitors  of 
barbarians.  Greek  Tragedy  arose  when  the  choral  worships 
finufo"  of  Dionysosj  the  god  of  physical  rapture,  had  engrafted 
Uicad/.  upoa  ^  dialogue  between  actors  who  represented  some 
peraons  of  the  legends  consecmted  by  this  faith.  Kow,  in 
order  that  tho  representation  should  express  these  persons 
withont  transgressing  the  typical  character  of  the  legends 
thenuelTBS,  and  thereby  atratning  or  lowering  this  faith, 
'It  is  neeessarytoobservealimit.  The  dramatist  was  obliged 
to  refrain  from  multiplying  those  minnta  touches  which,  by 
individualizing  the  charactm  too  highly,  would  bring  them 
c1(»8r,  indeed,  to  daily  experience,  but  would  detract  from 
their  general  nlue  as  types  in  which  all  HellsQto  humanity 
could  recognize  its  own  image  glorified  and  raised  a  step 
nearer  to  the  immortal  gods.  This  necessity  was  further 
enforced  by  the  existence  of  the  CShorua,  the  origbat  element 
of  the  drama,  and  the  very  essence  of  its  nature  as  aft  act  of 
Tha  Dionysiac  worship.  Those  utterances  of  the  Chorus,  which 
ciioni*  modem  sense  are  so  often  platitudes,  were  not  so  to 

'.i';0  Greeks,  just  because  the  moral  issues  of  Tragedy  were 
fc?lt  to  have  the  same  typical  gener^ty  as  these  comments 
themselves. 

An  unerring  instinct  keeps  both  .£schylus  and  Sophocles 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  this  law.  Euripides  was 
only  fifteen  years  younger  than  Sophocles.  But,  when 
Euripides  began  to  write  it  must  have  been  clear  to 
any  man  of  his  genius  and  culture  that>  though  on 
established  prestige  might  be  maintained,  a  new  poet 
who  sought  to  construct  Tragedy  on  the  old  basis  would, 
be-  building  on  sand.  For,  first,  the  popular  religion 
itself — ^the  very  foundation  of  Tragedy — had  been  nnder- 


mmed.  Secondly,  scepticism  had  begun  to  be' buy  withxrva 
the  legends  which  that  religion  consecrated.  Neither  gods 
nor  heroes  commanded  all  the  old  unquestioDing  faith 
Lastly,  en  increasing  number  of  the  audience  in  the  thcatns  hiiia 
began  to  be  destitute  of  the  training  mnaiea!  and  poeticil, 
which  liad  prepared  an  earlier  {generation  to  eiyoy  the 
chaste  and  placid  grandeur  of  ideal  Tragedy. 

Euripides  m^e  a  splendid  effort  to  maintain  the  place 
of  Tragedy  in  the  cpiritual  life  of  Athens  by  modifying  its  towi 
interests  in  the  sense  which  his  own  generation  required 
Could  not  the  heroic  persons  still  ezdte  interest  if  they 
were  made  more  real, — if,  in  them,  tho  passions  and  sorrows 
of  every-day  life  were  portrayed  with  greater  vividness  and 
directness  t  And  mi^^Ut  not  the  less  cultivated  part  of  the 
audience  at  least  enjoy  a  thrilling  plot,  especially  if  taken 
from  the  homo-Iogends  of  Attica  I  Euripides  became  the 
virtual  founder  of  the  Komantie  DramiL  In  so  far  as  his 
work  fails,  the  failure  is  one  which  probably  no  ardstie  Obn 
tact  could  then  have  wholly  avoided.  The  frame  within  ^ 
which  he  had  to  work  was  one  which  could  not  be  stretched 
to  his  plan.  The  chorus,  Uie  masks,  the  narrow  stage,  the 
convetitionBl  costumes,  the  slender  opportunities  for  diaage 
of  scenery,  were  so  many  fixed  obstacles  to  the  free 
development  of  Tragedy  la  the  new  direction.  But  no  man 
of  his  time  could  have  broken  free  from  these  traditions  - 
in  attempting  to  do  so  he  must  have  wrecked  either  his 
fame  or  his  art.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Euripides  if  in  so  much 
of  his  work  we  feel  the  want  of  hormooy  between  matter 
and  form.  Art  abhors  compromise ;  and  it  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  Attic  Tragedy  iu  bis  generation  that  nothiag 
but  a  compromise  could  save  it  A  word  must  he 
said  on  the  two  devices  which  faava  beo<»De  commoc 
phrases  of  reproach  against  him — the  {mdogae^  and  tte 
dau  a  maehina.  Doubtless  the  prologue  is  a  sltpduid 
and  BometimsB  ludiorons  upedient.  But  it  aihcnild  be 
remembered  that  the  audiences  d  his  days  were  &r  frtn 
being  so  well  versed  as  their  fathen  in  the  mythiclMf  n 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dramatist  who  inshed  t: 
avoid  trite  themes  had  now  to  go  into  the  by^wa;!  ei 
mythology.  A  probgoe  was  often  perhaps  dMtraUe  or 
necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  audience.  As  regsids 
the  deut  <sr  maekina,  a  distiootioa  should  be  obsHred 
between  those  cases  in  wUeh  the  sduHon  is  resUy 
mechanical,  as  in  the  Andromacke  and  perhaps  the 
OrettOt  and  those  in  which  it  is  warranted  or  zequiied  bv 
the  plot,  as  in  the  Hippoiyltu  and  the  Baecha.  Tbe^ 
choral  songs  in  Euripides,  it  may  be  granted  at  oncc^  have  ^ 
often  nothing  to  do  with  the  action.  But  the  c&oms  was 
the  greatest  of  diffloaltiee  for  a  poet  who  was  aeeking  to 
presoit  drama  <rf  romantie  tendency  in  tiie  plaatio  torn 
consecrated  by  tradition.  So  far  from  caisaring  Euripidc 
on  this  score,  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  his  miuage  n« 
ment  of  the  chonu  u  a  signal  pnwf  d  his  genius,  origiBsliQr. 

andsUa  ' 

In  a  poetical  career  of  about  fifty  years  Earipides  is  eai  t.rte| 
to  have  vrritten  92  dramas,  ineludi:^  8  satyr-pl^s.  It''  | 
best  critics  of  antiquity  allowed  70  as  genuinei   Naudc  ba^ 
collected  1117  Hnripidean  fragments.    Among  tb^  | 
numbers  1092-1117  are  donbtful  or  spurious;  nnmberj 
842-1091  are  from  plays  of  uncertain  title;  numhen  I 
1-641-  represent  fifty^five  lost  pieces,  among  which  some  of 
the  best  known  are  the  Andromeda^  Antiope,  Bdlmpkm, 
Cretphoniet,  Ereetheut,  (Edipus,  Phaethon,  and  Teiephui. 

(1.)  The  AUestis,  as  the  didascalin  tell  us,  was  broogbt 
out  in  OL  85.,  2,  ie.,  at  the  Dionysia  in  the  spring  of  43$ 
Ra,  as  the  fourth  play  of  a  tetralogy  cornprisiu  the  Crdm 
Women,  the  Alcmaon  at  PtAphia,  ao^^^l^hvu^  The 
AlceMtit  is  altogether  removed  from  the  chaneter,  essentially 
^tesgne,  of  a  mere  satTrie  dnuna.    On  the  other  hsed,  il 
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kaa  fettoTDS  wliicb  dfitinoi^  upante  it  from  a  Greek 
tragedy  of  th;e  normal  First,  the  subject  belongs  to 

fUHie  the  great  cycl  ,  bat  to  a  hy-ynj  of  mythology,  and 
iiiTi^Tes  Boch  strange  eiemetits  as  the  servitade  of  ApoUo 
in  a  mortal  hoiu^dd,  the  decree  of  the  fates  that  Admetos 
mast  die  on  a  fixed  day,  and  the  reetoration  of  the  dead 
Aloestis  to  lifa,  Secondly,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  it 
ronuutie  and  eren  fantutie, — strikingly  so  in  the  passage 
iHieiB  Apollo  b  directly  confronted  vith  the  damonio  iigure 
ol  ThanatoK  Lastly,  the  boisterous,  remorseful,  and 
generous  Heracles  makes — ^not,  indeed,  a  satyrio  drama — 
bat  a  distinctly  satyrio  scene — a  scene  which,  in  the  fiank 
original,  hardly  beats  the  sabtto  interpntation  which  in 
Balauttion  h  hinted  by  the  genius  of  Mr  Browning  that 
Heracles  got  drunk  in  order  to  keep  up  other  peofJe's  spirita 
When  the  hapi^  eikding  Is  taken  into  account,  it  is  not  sur^ 
priring  that  some  should  have  called  the  AUulu  a  tragi- 
oomedj.  But  we  cannot  so  regard  lb  The  riight  and 
nuely  Ineidental  strain  of  comedy  is  but  a  moment  of  relief 
Mtween  the  tragic  sorrow  and  terror  of  the  opening  and 
the  joy,  no  less  solemn,  of  the  oonclurion.  In  tiiis  respect, 
the  AloeaU  might  more  truly  be  compared  to  such  a  drama 
«■  the  WiiUer't  Tali;  the  loss  and  recorery  of  Hermione 
fay  I^ontes  do  not  form  a  bragi-«omedy  because  we  are 
UDoaed  between-whiles  by  Autolyens  and  the  clown.  It 
doea  not  seem  improbable  that  the  il/c«i<t*— the  earliest  of 
the  extant  plays — may  represent  an  attempt  to  substitute 
for  the  old  satyrio  drama  an  after-piece  ti  a  kind  which, 
while  preserving  a  satyrio  element,  should  stand  nearer  to 
Tragedy.  The  taste  and  manners  of  the  day  were  perhaps 
tiring  of  the  merely  grotesque  entertainment  that  old  usage 
appended  to  the  tragedieei  just  as,  in  the  sphere  of  comedy, 
we  know  from  AristophaQes  that  they  were  tiring  of  broad 
buffoonery.  An  original  dramatist  may  have  seen  an  op- 
portunity here.  However  that  may  be,  the  Aleeai*  has  a 
peonlier  interest  for  the  history  of  ua  drama.  It  marka  in 
the  moot  signal  manner,  and  perhaps  at  the  euliest  moment, 
that  great  moTMient  whioh  be^pui  with  Euripides, — the 
■ovauant  of  transition  from  the  purely  Hellene  drama  to 
Ae  lomaDtift 

(S.)  TbB  Midea  via  tmnght  out  la  481  B.a  with  the 
FMlodetaBf  th»  Dietpa,  and  a  lost  saty^play  called  the 
Stapen  (Theritltg).  Euripides  gained  the  third  prltf^  the 
list  £aDiiu;  to  Enphorim,  tho  son  of  .£achylus,  and  the 
aeoond  to  Sophoclsa.  U  it  fa  tnu  that  Enriiadee  modelled 
Ua  JTaEm  OB  the  wod:  of  an  obacoie  predeceasor,  Neo[Jir«t, 
at  least  he  made  the  labjeot  thorouf^y  hk  own,  Hardly 
any  pl^  was  more  pc^ular  in  antiquity  with  nado*  and 
^peetaioi^  with  actus,  or  with  scnlptm  Eaniiu  fa  laid 
to  ban  tcaoslated  and  adopted  it.  Wa  do  not  know  how 
fat  It  uaj  haT«  bom  used  l^^  Orid  in  hts  lost  tragedy  of 
tiie  lame  name ;  hot  it  certainly  inspired  the  rhetorical 
pufwinance  of  8uieo8|  which  may  be  regarded  as  hriAfgiiig 
Interral  between  Euripides  and  modem  adaptations; 
We  may  grant  at  once  lhat  tha  Jtedta  of  Euripides  fa  not 
m  fanltbss  play ,  that  the  dialogue  between  the  hercdna  and 
^Bgeos  fa  not  happily  concei-ved  j  that  the  morder  of  tiie 
ehildrea  lacka  an  adequate  dramatlo  moUve ;  that  thm  la 
•omMhlsg  of  a  moral  anU-elimax  in  the  arrangements  of 
Medea,  before  the  deed,  for  her  personal  safety.  Bnl  the 
Mtdta  nmvns  a  tragedy  of  firat-rate  power.  It  fa  admir- 
able for  die  splendid  force  with  which  the  character  of  the 
strange  and  strong-hearted  woman,  a  barbarian  friendless 
among  Hellenes,  is  thrown  out  against  the  background  of 
Hellenic  life  in  Corinth.  Those  modeni  versions  of  the 
dnUna  which  have  recently  been  Qlnstrated  by  actresses  of 
genioB  develop  the  romantic  element  beyond  the  limit  of 
Euri|ddai  ■  he  has  nothing  like  the  wavering  and  the  final 
obadunoe  to  a  Qreek  tnstmct  d  the  children  who  have  to 
p)d  ka  their  ehdoe— ^ho  alowfy  and  aUenUy  turn  away  ktm 


their  barbarian  mother,  and  move  towards  the  outstretched 
arms  of  Jason.  Yet  the  essential  motive  of  the  pathoa 
there  is  true  to  the  Greek  poet's  cooceptiuo.  It  14  the  pi» 
found  contrast  between  the  Greek  and  the  noo-Oreok  nature 
— the  hopelesa  isolation  in  Greece  of  the  alien  who  has  left 
ereiything  to  follow  Jason — that  Euripides  has  drawn  viith 
such  mastery.  It  may  be  askod,  could  either  .£schylas  01 
Sophocles,  in  their  different  mani/estations  of  the  genuinely 
H^enJo  spirit,  have  shown  this  more  cosmopolitan 
sympathy,  this  insight  into  the  strength  and  the  anguish  of 
a  nature  not  Hellenie  I  Here^  too,  Euripidea  belongs  to 
the  c(»niog  tim& 

(3.)  The  extant  Sippolytut — sometimes  called  Slepaane- 
phom,  the  "  wreath-bearer,*  from  the  garland  of  flowers 
which,  in  the  opening  scene,  the  hero  offers  to  Artemia-' 
was  not  the  first  drama  of  Euripides  on  this  theme.  In  an 
earlier  play  of  tha  same  name,  we  are  told,  he  had  shocked 
both  the  moral  and  the  lesthetio  sense  of  Athens.  In  this 
earlier  Sippolj/tutt  Fluadra  herself  had  confessed  her  love 
to  her  step-son,  and,  when  repulsed,  had  falsely  accused  him 
to  TheeeuB,  who  doomed  him  to  death;  at  the  sight  of  tha 
corpse,  she  had  been  moved  to  confess  her  crime,  and  had 
atoned  for  it  by  a  volnntary  death.  This  first  Bippolytu* 
is  dted  as  S^poiytitt  tin  Veiled  {KoXvwroiityot),  eiUier,  as 
Toup  and  Wicker  thought^  from  fiippolytns  covering  hia 
face  in  horror,  or,  as  Bentley  with  more  likelihood  suggested, 
because  the  youth's  shrouded  corpse  was  brought  upon  the 
scene.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  chief  dramatic 
defect  of  oar  Sippolyiua  is  connected  with  the  unfavourable 
reception  of  its  predecessor.  Euripides  had  been  warned 
that  limits  must  he  observed  in  the  dramatic  portrayal  of  a 
morally  repulsive  theme.  In  the  later  play,  accordingly, 
the  whole. action  is  made  to  turn  on  the  jealous  feud 
between  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love,  and  Artemis,  the 
goddess  of  chastity.  Fluedra  not  only  shrinks  from  breath- 
ing her  secret  to  Hippolytos,  but  destroys  herself  when 
she  learns  that  aha  is  reacted.  But  the  natural  agency 
of  human  pasrion  fa  now  replaced  by  a  supernatural 
madiineiy;  the  al^  am  and  the  bereaved  father  are  no 
longer  die  mar^n  of  sin,  the  trag^  witnesses  of  an  inexor 
able  law ;  tathar  th^  and  Fhadra  axe  alike  the  puppeta  of 
a  divine  eaptioe^  the  acapegoata  of  an  Olympian  quurel  in 
which  thi^  hare  no  ooneem.  But  if  die  dram^  effeot 
of  the  vh<^  fa  ihm  weakened,  the  character  of  Fhadra  fa 
a  fine  paydulogicBl  rtndy;  and,  as  regards  form,  the  play 
fa  me  9i  the  moat  briUianb  Bceckh  (/>«  Trt^etditt*  Gren 
Aww^wi^  pk  180  f.)  is  perhapa  too  ingemous  in  finding  an 
•HihImi  fo  the  plague  at  Athene  (430  B.a)  in  the  £  mdi 
BytftO^  ffTvyuof  fi  f6<r<H  of  T.  177,  and  in  v.  209  1  ;  bnt 
it  can  eoareeiy  be  doubted  that  he  fa  right  in  suggesting 
that  the  dosing  words  of  Theaeua  (v.  1460) 

and  the  reply  of  the  ehoms,  wtvir  rrfS"  Sxotj  &c,  contain  a 
reference  to  the  recent  deadi  of  Ferielea  (429  Kc). 

(4.)  The  Mtmba  may  be  pfaeed  about  42S  &a  Thucy-  ] 
didee  (iu.  104)  notioea  the  jrariflcation  of  Deloa  by  the 
Athmiuia,  and  the  restoration  ot  the  Faniom'e  feativaL 
there,  in  426  B.a— an  event  to  widch  the  choral  passage^ 
T.  462  f.,  probably  rsfen.  It  appears  more  hatardoos  t» 
take  v.  660  &  as  an  allusion  to  the  Spartan  mishap  at  Fyloa. 
The  subject  of  the  play  u  the  revenge  of  Hecuba,  tha 
widowed  queen  of  Friom,  on  Folymestor,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  hod  murdered  her  youngest  son  Folydonis,  after  her 
daughter  Folyxena  bad  already  been  sacrificed  by  tha 
Greeks  to  the  shade  of  Achillea  The  two  calamidea  which 
befall  Hecuba  have  no  direct  connexion  with  each  oUieiv 
In  this  sense  it  is  an  unanswerable  objection  that  the  p^ 
lacks  nnity  ot  design.  On  the  other  hand,  both^ante 
aerve  tha  aame  end,— via,,  fo  heighteii  tha  tra^o  pctheg^ 
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irith  wliicli  the  poet  seelcB  to  rarroanct  the  central  figure  of 
Hecuba.  The  chief  interest  of  the  drama  consists  in  its 
illtiatration  of  the  hIuU  vith  which  Euripides,  vhile  failing 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  artistic  drama,  coald  sustain 
interest  by  an  inget^ioosly  woven  plot,  It  is  a  representa- 
ttve  IntriffymUOek,  i^nd  Veil  exemplifies  the  peetdiar  power 
vhleh  reoommended  Eaxl|ddea  to  the  poets  of  the  Nev 
Coioedy. 

M«.  (5.)  The  Andromache,  according  to  a  notice  in  the  iSe^ut 
Ymeta  (446)  was  not  acted  at  Athens,  at  least  in  the 
aatbor'i  life-time ;  though  some  take  the  words  in  the  Qreek 
I  argoment  (rd  Z^fia  ruv  twripw)  to  mean  that  it  was 
among  those  which  gained  a  second  prise.  7%e  inTeetive 
on  the  Sparian  character  which  is  pat  into  the  month  of 
Andromache  contains  the  words,  &&Utat  ^Tvx<S.r  iv*EAJLa&i, 
and  this,  with  other  indications,  points  to  the  Feloponnesiaq 
successes  of  the  years  424-423  B.a  Andromache,  the 
widow  of  Hector,  has  become  the  captive  and  concubine  of 
Keoptoleifius,  son  of  Achilles.  During  his  absence,  her  son 
Molossns  is  taken  from  her,  with  the  aid  of  Menelaus,  by 
ber  jealous  rival  Henaion&  Mother  and  son  are  rescned 
from  death  by  Peleua ;  but  meanwhile  Neoptolemos  is  slain 
at  Delplu  through  the  intrigues  of  Orestes.  Tha  goddess 
Thetis  DOW  appears,  ordains  that  Andromache  shall  marry 
Helanua,  and  declares  that  Moloasus  shall  found  a  line  of 
Spirote  kings,  while  Pelens  shall  become  immortal  among 
the  gods  of  the  se^  The  Andromaehs  is  a  poor  play.  The 
contrasts^  though  striking,  are  harsh  t^nd  coarse,  and  the 
compensations  dealt  out  by  the  dew  ex  mackina  leave 
the  moral  sense  wholly  unsatisfied.  Technioidly  the  piece 
is  noteworthy  aa  bringing  on  tho  scene  four  characters 
at  mice— Andromache,  Moloasus,  Peleua,  and  Menelaus 
(T.646f.) 

(6.)  lie  /«a  is  an  admirable  drama,  the  finest  of  those 
phqrs  which  deal  with  legends  specially  illustrating  the  tra- 
im.  ditional  glories  of  Attica,  It  is  also  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  poet's  skill  in  the  structure  of  draoatio  intrigue. 
For  its  place  in  the  chronological  order  there  are  no  data 
except  those  of  style  and  metre.  Judging  by  these, 
Hermann  woold  place  it  "  nuther  after  OL  89,  mat  mnch 
Sefon  " — he.,  eomewhete  between  424  and  421  B.aj  and 
'his  may  be  taken  as  approximate^  correct.  The  scene  is 
luid  thronghont  at  the  tem[de  ol  Delphi  The  yoang  Toil 
IN  4  priest  in  Qie  temple  of  Delphi  when  Xnthns  and  his 
wife  Crenaa,  daughter  of  Erechtheoi^  ootaeto  inquire  of-the 
god  concerning  their  chihUessnesB ;  and  it  is  disctmred 
Aai  Ion  IB  the  son  of  Creusa  by  the  god  A[wllo.  Athena 
kerself  appear^  and  commands  that  Ion  shall  be  |daced 
on  the  throne  of  Athens,  foretelling  that  from  him  sfaslQ 
spring  the  four  Attio  tribes,  the  Teleontes  (priests), 
Hopletea  (fighting-men),  Argadeis  (husbandman)  and 
Aigikoreis  (herdsmoa).  The  play  mnst  have  been  peciiUarly 
effective  on  the  Athenian  stage,  not  only  by  its  situations, 
but  through  its  appeal  to  Attio  sympathies, 

(7.)  The  Supplianta  who  give  their  name  to  the  play  are 
Argire  women,  the  widows  of  Argive  warriors  riain  before 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  who,  led  by  Adrastus  king  of  Argos, 
come  as  suppliants  to  the  altar  of  Demeter  at  Eleusia. 
Bvp'i-  CreoD,  king  of  Thebes,  has  refused  burial  to  their  dead 
lords.  The  A  Aeniau  king  Theseiis  demands  of  Crcon  that 
he  shall  grant  the  funeml  rites ;  the  refusal  is  followed  by 
a  battle  in  which  the  Thebans  are  vanquished,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  Argive  dead  are  then  brought  to  Eleuai?.  At 
the  close  the  goddess  Athena  appears,  and  ordains  that  a 
close  alliance  shall  be  formed  between  Athens  and  Argos. 
Some  refer  the  play  to  417  B.O.,  when  the  democratic 
party  at  Athens  rose  against  the  oligarchs.  But  a  more 
probable  date  is  420  B.C.,  when,  through  the  agency  of 
Alcibiades,  Athens  and  Argos  concluded  a  &fensive 
alliance.     The  phqr  has  a  strongly  marked  rhetorical 


character,  and  is,  in  fact^  a  panegjrric,  with  an  immediato 
political  aim,  on  Athens  as  the  champion  of  hnmanity 
against  Thebes, 

(8.)  The  fferadeida, — a  oompanion  piece  to  the  Svppti- 
ants,  and  of  the  same  period,-Ms  decidedly  inferior  in  m^t. 
Her^  too,  there  are  direct  references  to  contemporary 
history.  The  defeat  of  Argos  by  the  Spartans  in  418  &a 
strengthened  the  Argive  party  who  were  in  favour  of 
discarding  the  Athenian  for  the  Spartan  alliance  (ThocL  v. 
76).  In  the  SeraoUtdee,  the  sons  of  the  dead  Eeiodes, 
persecuted  by  tiie  Ar^j^ve  Enrysthens,  an  received  and 
sheltered  at  Athena.  Thos,  while  Athens  is  glorified, 
Sparta,  whose  kings  are  descendants  of  the  Heradeida^  is 
reminded  how  unnatural  would  be  an  alliance  betweea 
herself  and  Argos. 

(9.)  The  Beradn  Mainomenot,  which,  on  ground  ol  £^ 
style,  can  scarcely  be  put  later  than  420-417  B.a,  shares 
with  the  two  last  plays  the  purpoae  of  exalting  Athens  in' 
the  persm  of  Theseus.  Heracles  returns  from  Hades, — 
whither,  at  the  command  of  Enrysthens,  he  went  to  bring 
back  Cerberos, — just  in  time  to  save  his  wife  M^;ara  and' 
his  children  from  being  put  to  deatii  by  Lycus  of  Thebes,, 
whom  he  slays.  Ashe  is  offering  lustral  sacrifice  after  the 
deed,'  he  is  snddenly  stricken  with  madness  by  I^«a 
(Fuiy),  the  dmmonie  agent  of  his  enemy  the  goddess  Heia, 
and  in  his  freniy  he  akys  his  wife  and  children.  Theseue 
finds  him,  in  his  agony  of  despair,  about  to  kill  himself,  and 
persuades  him  to  cune  to  AUiens,  there  to  seek  grace  and 
pardtm  from  the  gods.  The  nnity  of  the  plot  may  be  partly 
vindicated  by  obaerring  tha*  the  slaughter  of  Lycus  entitled 
Heracles  to  the  gratitude  of  Thebee,  whereas  the  sUngfater 
of  his  own  kinsfolk  made  it  nnlawftd  that  be  should  remain 
there ;  thus,  having  found  a  refuge  only  to  lose  i^  Heradee 
has  no  hope  left  but  in  Athens,  whose  pruse  is  the  trae 
theme  of  Uie  entire  drama. 

(10.)  IjMffmia  aaumff  tit  Tmiri,  vhidi  metn  and  dktioB 
mark  as  one  of  the  later  plays,  is  alio  one  of  the  best,— 
excellent  boUi  in  the  management  of  a  lomattUe^ol  and  is ''''^ 
the  delineotioii  of  character.  Tke  aeeue  is  laid  at  the 
temple  oi  Artemis  in  the  Tanrie  Cheroneee  (the  Crimea) 
—on  the  aiS»  <rf  the  modem  BalaelaTa.  I^igODia,  who 
had  been  doomed  to  die  at  Aniia  for  the  Gre^  had 
been  snatched  from  that  dei^  hj  Artemis^  end  had  becom 
priestess  ot  the  goddess  at  the  Tautie  ahriiie,  where  hnnuu 
victims  woe  immolated.  Two  stranger^  who  liad  landed 
uamt^  the  Taiui,  have  been  lenteneed  to  die  at  the  altoL 
Shs  diseovere  in  them  her  brother  Orestes  and  hu  frimd 
Pylades.  They  plan  an  escape, — are  recaptured, — and  aie 
finally  delivered  by  the  goddess  Atheiu,  who  commaeds 
Thoas,  king  of  the  land,  to  permit  their  departnie. 
Iphigenia,  Orestes,  and  Pylades  return  to  Qreece^  and  estab* 
lish  the  worship  of  the  Tauric  Artemis  at  Brannm  and 
Halffi  in  Attica.  The  drama  of  Eoripides  necessarily  sug- 
gests a  comparison  with  that  of  Goethe^  and  many  readen 
will  probably  also  feel  that,  whilt  Goethe  is  certainly  not 
inferior  in  fineness  of  ethicei  portraiture,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage in  his  management  of  the  catastrophe.  But  it  is  only 
just  to  Euripides  to  remember  that,  while  his  competitor 
had  free  scope  of  treatment,  he,  a  Greek  dramatist,  was 
bound  to  the  motive  of  the  Greek  legend,  and  was  obliged 
to  conclude  with  the  foundation  of  the  Attio  worship. 

(11.)  The  Troadti  appeared  in  41S  B.a  along  with  the 
Alexander^  the  Palamedes,  and  a  satyr-play,  the  StsypkMt. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  miseries  endured  by  noble  IVojan 
dames, — Hecuba,  Andromache,  Cassandra, — immediately 
after  tiie  capture  of  Troy,  There  b  hardly  a  plot  in  tha 
proper  sense, — only  an  accumulation  of  sorrows  on  the 
heads  of  the  passive  sufferers.  The  piece  is  less  a  diamai 
than  a  patbetio  spectacle,  closing  with  tb^^fraah  of  tha 
Trojan  towers  in-flame  and  ruiib   Tha  Xroadn  is  iBdeid\ 
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T«iiwrkttU«  among  Ornk  tnxgediu  for  ita  near  approach  to 
tb«  character  of  melodrama.  It  moat  be  ohurred  that 
tbare  u  no  groand  for  the  inference — lometimes  made  an 
&ccasaUon  agaiusfc  the  poet — that  the  choral  passage,  v. 
?9-i  f.,  vaa  intended  to  encourage  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
Bant  forth  in  the  eame  year  (415  D.C.).  The  mention  of 
the  **  land  of  >Ctna  otqi  agaio&t  Carthage  "  (t.  220)  speaks 
ol  it  as  **  renovned  for  the  trophies  of  prowess,"— -ft  topic, 
Burelf,  not  of  encouragement  but  of  warning. 

(12.)  The'  Helena — produced,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Aristophanio  acholia,  in  412  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  lost 
Andnmeda, — is  not  one  of  its  author's  heppier  efforts.  It 
is  toonded  ou  a  strange  Tariation  of  the  Trojan  myth,  first 
adopted  by  Stesichorus  in  liis  Falinode — that  only  a  wraith 
of  Helen  passed  to  Troy,  while  tha  real  H^len  was  detained 
iQ  Egypt.  In  this  play,  she  is  rescued  from  the  Egyptian 
kiag^  Theoclymenos,  by  a  ruse  of  her  husband  Menelans, 
ivbo  brings  her  safely  back  to  Qreece.  The  romantic 
element  thas  engrafted  on  the  Greek  myth  is  more  than 
faotestio :  It  is  well-nigh  grotesque.  We  are,  in  fact, 
dangeroQBly  doae  to  the  rerge  of  parody.  The  comic  poets 
— notably  Aristophanes  in  the  Theimoplioriantsce — felt  this ; 
uor  cma  we  blame  then^  if  they  ridiculed  a  piece  in  which 
tbe  mode  of  treatment  was  so  discordant  wi^  the  spirit  of 
Qreek  tradition,  and  so  irreconcilable  with  all  that  con- 
■titnted  the  higher  meaning  of  Greek  Tragedy. 

(13.)  PhotHitM  was  brought  oat,  with  tbe  CEmmaut  and 
tbe  Chry$ipput,  in  ill  b.c,  the  year  in  which  tberecall  of 
Aleibiadas  was  decreed  by  the  army  at  Samos,  und,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Four  Hundred,  ratified  by  the  Assembly  at 
Athens  (ThncL  Tiil  81, 97).  Tha  dialogue  between  locaste 
and  Polyneicea  on  the  griefs  of  banishment  {rtrh  (rripttr&n 
warp&K,  T.  388  f.)  has  a  certain  emphasis  which  certainly 
-  .iooka  like  an  allusion  to  the  pardon  of  tha  famous  exile. 
The  eubject  of  tha  play  is  the  mme  aa  that  of  the  ^schylean 
&«r»  agai%tt  Thel^ — the  war  of  succession  in  which  Argos 
eapported  Folyneices  against  his  brother  Eteocloa.  The 
Fhconiciut  maidens  who  form  the  chorus  are  imagined  to 
bftTa  baao  on  their  way  from  Tyre  to  Delphi,  where  they 
wore  deetinedfor  seivice  in  tbe  temple,  when  they  were 
detained  at  Thebes  by  the  optbreak  of  the  war— a  device 
whidi  aflbrdi  ftcontrast  to  tbe  if:schy1ean  chorus  of  Theban 
alders,  and  which  has  also  a  certain  fitness  in  view  of  the 
l^eads  connecting  Hiebes  with  Fhtcnicia.  But  Euripides 
baa  budlybeen  aucceisful  in  the<rivalry— whicl^'he  has 
•Ten  pointed  by  direct  allusions — with  ^Eschylus.  The 
■l^&iniUM*  is  full  of  brilliant  passages,  but  it  Is  rather  a 
eeriea  of  effective  acenea  than  an  impressive  drama. 

(U.)  Plutarch  (£yj.  16)  says  that,  when  Athens  had 
anrreodered  to  Lysander  (404  B.C.)  and  when  the  fate  of 
Uio  dty  was  doubtful,  a  Phocian  officer  happened  to  sing  at 
*^  a  buqiMt  of  tite  leadets  the  first  song  of  the  dionu  in  tbe 
Etedra  <rf  Earipides — 

'^ymtt^liwant  i  nip*, 

and  that  "irhen  they  beard  it,  all  were  touched,  so  that  it 
seemed  a  cruel  deed  to  deatroy-for  ever  the  city  lo  famous 
ottoe,  the  mother  of  such  men."  The  character  of  the 
Sleetra,  in  main  and  in  diction,  aeems  to  show  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  poet's  Utest  years.  If  MiUler  were  n^t  in 
referring  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  the  clo&ing  passage  in 
which  the  Dioecnri  declare  that  they  haste  '*  to  the  Sicilian 
wa,  to  save  ships  upon  the  deep"  (v.  1347),  then  the  play 
could  not  be  later  than  4 1 3  s.c.  Cut  it  may  with  more 
probability  be  placed  shortly  before  the  Oredet,  which  in 
tome  respects  it  mnch  resembles :  perhaps  in  or  about  the 
fear  410  B.C.  No  play  of  Euripides  has  been  more  severely 
criticised.  The  reason  is  evident  The  Ckoepkori  of 
iCschyluB  and  the  Eleetra  of  Sophocles  appear  to  invite  a 
ii^ect  comparison  with  this  dranuu    But,  as  the  present 


writer  has  ventilred  to  Boggest  elsewhere,*  such  criticism  as 
that  of  Schlegel  should  remember  that  works  of  art  aie 
proper  subjects  of  direct  comparison  only  when  the  theories 
of  art  which  they  represent  have  a  common  basis.  It  is 
surely  unmeaning  to  contrast  the  elaborate  homeliness  of  the 
Euripideau  EUctrd  with  the  severe  grandeur  of  its  rivals. 
vEscbylus  and  Sophocles,  as  different  exponents  of  an 
artbtic  conception  which  is  fundamentally  the  same,  may 
be  profitably  compared;  Euripides  interprets  another  con- 
ception, and  must  be  tried  by  other  principles.  His 
£lecira  is,  in  truth,  a  daring  experiment — daring,  because 
the  theme  is  one  which  the  elder  school  bad  made 
peculiarly  its  own.  We  are  unable  to  share  Hartung'a 
enthusiasm  for  the  success  of  the  experiment  But  we 
protest  against  the  injustice  of  trying  it  by  a  standard 
foreign  to  the  poet's  aim. 

(15.)  The  Orettet,  acted  in  408,  bears  tbe  mark  of  the 
age  in  the  prominence  which  Euripides  gives  to  the  assembly 
of  Argos; — which  has  to  decide  the  fate  of  Orestes  and 
Electro, — and  to  rhetorical  pleading.  The  plot  proceeds 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  the  point  at  which  Orestes  and 
Eleetra  have  been  condemned  to  death.  But  the  later 
portion  of  tbe  play,  containing  the  intrigues  for  their  rescue 
and  the  final  achievement  of  their  deliverance,  is  both  too 
inrolred  and  too  inconsequent  for  a  really  tragic  eflfect 
Just  aa  in  tbe  Eleetra,  the  heroic  persons  of  tbe  drama  are 
reduced  to  tbe  level  of  commonplace.  There  is  not  a  little 
which  borders  on  the  ludicrous,  and  it  can  be  seen  how  easy 
would  have  been  the  passage  from  such  tragedy  as  this  fl 
the  restrained  parody  in  which  the  Middle  Comedy  delighted. 
It  is,  however,  inconceivable  that,  as  some  hare  supposed,  tht 
Oreetet  can  have  been  a  deliberate  compromise  between' 
tragedy  and  farce.  It  cannot  have  been  meant  to  be  played," 
as  a  fourth  piece,  instead  of  a  regular  satyric  drama.  Bather* 
it  indicates  the  level  to  which  the  heroic  tragedy  itself  had 
descended  under  the  treatment  of  a  school  wbi^  was  at 
least  logical  The  celebrity  of  the  play  in  the  ancient 
world, — and,  as  Mr  Foley  observes,  there  are  more  ancient 
quotations  from  the  Ore»te$  than  from  all  the  extant  plays 
of  .fscbylus  and  Sophocles  together — is  perhaps  partly 
explained  by  the  unusually  frequent  combination  in  thit 
piece  of  striking  sentiment  with  effective  situation. 

(16.)  The  Iphfgenla  at  Axtlia,  like  the  Maechcr,  was  Mhw^ 
brought  out  only  after  tha  death  of  Euripides.  It  is  a  •^'** 
very  brilliant  and  beautiful  play, — probably  left  by  tha 
author  in  an  unfinished  state, — and  has  suffered  from 
interpolation  more  largely,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  bis 
works.  As  regard  its  subject,  it  forms  a  prelude  to  tbe 
I})higenia  in  Tavris.  Iphigenia  has  been  doomed  by  her 
father  Agamemnon  to  die  at  Aulis,  as  Calchas  declares 
that  Artemis  claims  such  a  sacrifice  before  the  adverse 
winds  can  fall. 

The  genuine  play,  as  we  have  it,  breaks  off  at  v.  1508, 
when  Iphigenia  has  been  led  to  the  sacrificial  altar.  A 
spurious  epilogue,  of  wretched  workmanship  (v.  1509- 
1628),  relates,  in  the  speech  of  a  messenger,  how  Artemis 
saved  the  maiden.  We  miy,  however,  congratulate  on^ 
selves  on  possessing,  even  in  its  present  form,  so  large  a 
part  ti  this  fine  work, — probably  the  latest  upon  which 
Euripides  was  engaged. 

(17.)  The  Barchce,  xailikB  the  preceding  ploy,  appears 
to  have  been  finished  by  its  author,  although  it  is  said  not 
to  have  been  acted,  on  tbe  Athenian  stage  at  least,  till 
after  his  death.  It  was  composed^  or  completed,  dnring 
the  residence  of  Euripides  with  Ardielaus,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability was  originaUy  desired  for  representation  in 
Macedonia, — a  region  with  whose  traditions  of  orgiastio 
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worstitp  the  Dionystu  myth  was  so  congeniaL  The  play  is 
Bometimes  quoted  as  the  PeuiJieua.  It  has  been  justly 
observed  that  Euripides  seldom  named  a  piece  from  the 
choms,  onleas  the  choras  bore  an  important  part  in  the 
action  or  the  leading  action  was  divided  between  several 
persons.  Possibly,  however,  in  this  instance  he  may 
designedly  have  chosen  a  title  which  would  at  once 
interest  Uie  Macedonian  public.  FeiUh.eu$  would  suggest 
a  Qreelc  legend  about  which  they  might  know  or  care 
little.  The  Baccha  wohld  at  onoe  announce  a  theme  con* 
nected  with  rites  familiar  to  the  northern  land. 

It  is  a  magnificent  pby,  alone  among  extant  Greek 
tragedies  in  picturesqae  sfjendoor,  and  in  that  Btutained 
g^ow  dL  Dionysiao  entiuuiasm  to  wUch  the  keen  irony  lends 
tha  strength  of  contrast.  If  Euripides  had  left  nothing  else, 
the  Bac^  would  place  kin^in  Uie'firet  rank  of  poets,  and 
wuuld  prora  hi*  poesaasioii  a  sense  rarely  mamf  ested  by 
t3ieek  poets, — perhaps  by  no  one  of  his  own  contemporaries 
in  equl  measure  except  Aristophanes, — a  feeling  for 
natural  beauty  lit  up  by  the  play  of  faa<gr.  Ur  B.  V.  I^rrell, 
in  his  edition  of  Uw  Baeekee,  has  giyen  fte  trae  answer 
to  the  theory  that  On  Baeeka  is  a  reeantatioo.  Eori- 
mde*  had  nerer  rqected  the  facts  which  fonned  the 
bauB  of  the  popular  reli^on.  He  had  rather  Bought  to 
interpret  them  in  a  manner  conustent  with  belief  in  a 
benevolent  Froridence,  The  redly  striking  thing  in  the 
BaeduM  is  the  spirit  of  contentment  and  of  composure  which 
it  breatheB,— as  if  the  poet  had  ceased  to  be  vexed 
by  the  aeeming  contradictions  which  had  troubled  him 
befortw  Kor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  for  the  Greek 
mind  of  hia  age,  the  vietoiy  of  Dionysus  in  the  Baecha 
carried  a  moral  even  more  direct  tluin  the  victory  of 
Aphrodite  in  the  Hippoljftus,  The  great  nature-powers 
who  give  refreshment  to  mortals  cannot  be  robbed  of  their 
due  tribute  without  provoking  a  nemesis.  The  refusal  of 
anch  a  homage  is  not,  so  the  Greeks  deemed,  a  virtue  in 
itself:  in  the  sight  of  the  gods  it  may  be  only  a  cold  form 
of  vfipK,  overweening  self-reliance — the  t^^uality  personified 
in  Fentheus. 

The  BacckoB  was  always  an  exceptionally  popular  play, — 
partly  because  its  opportunities  as  a  spectacle  fitted  it  for 
gorgeous  representation,  and  so  recommended  it  for  per- 
formance at  courts  and  on  great  public  occasions;  "  Deme- 
trius the  Cynic  "  (says  Lucian)  "  saw  an  illiterate  person  at 
Corinth  reading  a  very  beautiful  poem, — the  Saahce  of 
Euripides,  I  think  it  was ;  he  was  at  the  place  where  the 
[messenger  narrates  the  doom  of  Fentheus  and  the  deed  of 
Agave.  Demetrius  snatched  the  book  from  him  and  tore  it 
up,  saying,  '  it  is  better  for  Penthena  to  be  torn  up  at  once 
by  me  than  to  be  mangled  over  and  over  again  by  yoa'" 

(18.)  The  Cyclops,  of  uncertain  date,  is  the  only  extant 
example  of  a  satyric  drama.  The  plot  is  taken  mainly 
from  the  story  of  Odysseus  and  Polyphemus  in  the  9^ 
book  of  the  Odjfssey.  In  order  to  be  really  successful  in 
farce  of  this  kind,  a  poet  should  have  a  fresh  feeling  for 
the  nature  of  the  art  parodied.  It  is  because  Euripides  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  myths  that  he  ia 
not  strong  in  mythic  travesty.  His  own  tragedies, — such 
•a  the  Helen,  the  Electra,  and  the  Oreita, — had,  in  their 
'several  ways,  contributed  to  destroy  the  meaning  of  satyric 
drama.  They  had  done  gravely  very  much  what  satyric 
(drama  aimed  at  doing  grotesquely.  They  had  made  the 
neroic  persons  act  and  talk  like  ordinary  men  and  women. 
The  finer  side  of  such  parody  bad  lost  its  edge;  only 
broad  comedy  remained. 

(19.)  The  Meiut  in  atUl  held  by  some  to  be  what  the 
didascaliss  and  the  grammariana  call  it, — a  work  of  Euri- 
pides; and  Mr  Foley  has  ably  supported  this  view.  But  the 
scepticism  first  declared  by  Valckniir  has  steadily  gained 
groimd,  and  the  Rlutut  is  now  almost  universally  recognized 


as  Bpunoua.  The  art  and  the  style,  stOl  more  evidentlf 
the  feeling  and  the  mind,  of  'Euripides  are  absenv 
If  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  disciple  of  his  matured 
school,  it  is  still  less  like  the  work  of  as  AlexandriaiL 
The  most  probable  view  seems  to  be  that  which  ashigns  it 
to  a  versifier  of  small  dramatic  power  in  the  blest  dejs  of 
Attic  Tragedy.  It  has  this  literary  interest,  that  it  is  ths 
only  extant  play  of  which  the  subject  is  directly  taken  from 
our  Uiadf^  of  which  the  tenth  book,— the  Lakima,—^i  | 
been  followed  by  the  jdaywright  with  a  elosenca  which  is 
sometimes  mechanical  | 

When  the  fint  ptofests  of  the  comic  poets  were  over,  iifrmi 
Euripides  was  tecureof  a  wide  itpcL  lasting  reoowiL  Ai£tin^ 
the  old  life  of  Athens  passed  away,  as  ths  old  fsiihs  lest 
theur  meaning  and  the  peculiariy  Greek  instincts  in  art  lost 
their  truth  and  freshness,  JEachylna  and  .Sophocles  might 
cease  to  be  fully  enjoyed  aave      a  few ;  but  Eori^es 
couM  atiU  charm  by  qualities  more  xeadily  and  more 
universally  reco^ized.    Tha  comparative  nearness  <rf  his 
diction  to  the  idiom  .of  -  ordinary  life  rendered  him  less 
attractive  to  the  pannnarians  6t  Alexandria  than  authon 
whose  erudite  form  afforded  a  better  scope  for  the  dtipU; 
of  learning  or  the  exercise  of  iugennity.    Bnt  then  wen  I 
two  aspects  in  which  he  engaged  their  attention.   They  I 
loved  to  trace  the  variations  which  he  had  introduced  mto  | 
the  standard  legenda  '.And  they  sought  to  free  his  text  | 
from  the  numetpua  interpolations  wUch  even  then  had 
resulted  from  his  popularity  ou  the  stage.  Philochorai 
(about  306-260  B.a^,  beat  known  for  his  Au^t,  deal^^k 
his  treatise  on  Euripides,  especially  with  the  mytholi^  of 
the  playa  >  From  300  Ka  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  a  long 
series  of  critics  busied  themselves  with  this  poet  The 
first  systematic  arrangement  of  his  reputed  works  is  ascribed 
to  Bicsarchua  and  CalUmachus  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d 
century  B.a    Among  those  who  furthered  the  exact  study 
of  hia  text,  and  of  whose  work  some  traces  remain  in  tl» 
extant  scholia,  were  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Callistratoa^ 
Apollodorus  of  Tarsus,  Timaciiidas,  and  pre-eminently 
Didymns;  probably  also  Crates  of  Pergamus  and  Aristar- 
chus.   At  Rome  Euripides  was  early  made  known  through 
the  translations  of  >^nnius  and  the  freer  adaptations  of 
Facuviiis.    When  Hellenic  civilisation  was  spr^  througb 
the  East,  the  mixed  populations  of  the  new  settlemeDta 
welcomed  a  dr.imatic  poet  whose  taste  ahd  whose  senti-  idm 
ment  were  not  too  severely  or  exclusively  Attia    llie  t-inm 
Parthian  Orodes  and  his  court  were  witnessing  the  BaeeAa 
of  Euripides  when  the  Agave  of  the  hour  was  suddenly 
enabled  to  lend  a  ghastly  reality  to  the  terrible  scene  oiE 
frenzied  triumph  by  displaying  the  gory  head  of  the  Koman 
CraSBUS.  Mommseu  has  noted  the  moment  as  one  in  which 
the  power  of  Rome  and  the  genius  of  Greece  were  simol* 
taneonsly  abased  in  the  presence  of  sultanism.    Bo  far  u 
Euripides  is  concerned,  tiio  incident  may  suggest  another 
and  a  more  pleasing  reflection;  it  may  remind  us  how  the 
charm  of  his  humane  genius  bad  penetrated  the  receoaes  of 
the  barbarian  East,  and  had  brought  to  rude  and  fierce 
peoples  at  least  some  dim'  and  (Ustant  apprehension  of 
that  gracious  world  in  which  the  great  spirits  of  andrat 
Hellas  had  moved.    A  quaintly  significant  testimony  to  the 
popularity  of  Euripides  is  afi'orded  by  a  strange  composition, 
probably  of  the  4th  cejtury  ^ix,  the  Xpum^  wwxm. 
This  drama,  narrating  the  events  which  preteded  and 
attended  the  Passion,  is  a  cento  of  no  leas  than  2610| 
verses,  taken  from  the  plays  of  Euripides,  principally  from  T^iu 
the  Bacchce,  the  Troades,  and  the  ItAetuM.    The  ttaditionsl  tbnU 
ascription  of  the  authorship  to  Gr^ry  of  Nazianxus  is  sow  ^  j 
generally  ngected;  a  more  probable  conjecture  assigns  it 
to  ApolUnaris  of  Laodicea,  and  places  the  date  of  compou>  | 
tionat  about  330  i.d.    Although  the  te^nstd  bytlis  j 
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aatlior  of  tbe  cento  may  not  bavo  been  a  good  one,  tlie  ralae 
ot  tha  piec«  for  the  diplomatic  ctittciam  of  Euripides  is 
■weaaaarilr  rery  considerable ;  and  it  vas  diligently  used 
both  by  Valcknar-aDd  by  Fonoo. 

Dante,  vho  does  not  mention  iEschylos  or  Sophocles, 
En?^  plbcea  Euripides,  trith  the  tragic  poets  Antiphon  and 
AgathoD,  and  the  lyrist  Simoniies,  in  tha  fint  drele  of 
Purgatoiy  (zzil  106),  amoag  those 

pfae 

Greel,  che  gU  dt  itoro  oro&r  la  fronte. 
Casaubon,  in  a  letter  to  Scaliger,  aalates  that  aehoUr  aa 
worthy  to  hare  lired  at  Athens  with  Aristophanes  and 
Enripidas— 4  nmpUment  whidi  certainly  implies  respect 
for  his  correspondent's  powers  aa  a  peace-maker.  In  popular 
literature,  too,  where  Alschylns  and  Sophocles  were  as  yet 
little  known,  the  16th  and  17th  centnries  testify  to  the 
favotir  bestowed  npon  Earipidea  Gascoyne's  Joeasta, 
played  at  Gray's  Inn  iu  1666,  was  a  free  transcript  from 
the  Phomtstcf.  Among  early  French  translations  from 
Earipides,  may  be  meotioned  the  rerston  of  the  IjAiffmia 
in  Taarit  by  Sibilet  in  1549,  and  that  of  the  Becuba  by 
Bonchetel  in  1590.  About  a  century  later  Racine  gave  the 
world  his  Andromaque,  his  Iphiginie,  and  his  Fhidn;  and 
many  have  held  that,  at  least  in  the  last-named  of  these, 
**the  disciple  of  Euripides"  has  excelled  his  master. 
Bemhardy  notices  that  the  performance  of  the  Sippolytvs 
at  Berlin  in  1851  seemed  to  show  that,  fur  the  modem 
ztage,  the  PfUdre  has  the  advantage  of  its  Qreek  original 
Racine's  great  English  contemporary  seems  to  have  known 
emd  to  hare  liked  Euripides  better  than  the  other  Greek 
tragedians.  In  the  Reason  of  Church  Government  Milton 
certainly  speaks  of  <*  those  dramatic  constitutions  in  which 
■niocL  'Sophocles  and  Euripidep  reign/'  in  the  prefetoe  to  his  own 
drama,  again,  he  joins  the  names  of  i^lschylas,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides, — **  the  three  tragic  poets  unequalled  yet  by 
iny."  Bat  the  Samaon  Agonittes  itself  clearly  shows  that 
Milton's  chief  model  in  this  kind  was  the  dramatist  whom 
~2e  himself  has  called — as  if  to  suggest  the  skill  of  Euripides 
ji  the  delineation  of  pathetic  women— "sad  Electra's  poet ;" 
and  the  work  bears  a  special  mark  of  this  preference  in  the 
jse  of  Euripidean  monodiea  In  the  second  half  of  the 
18th  century  such  men  as  Winckelraann  (1717-1768)  and 
Lessing  (1729-1781)  gave  a  new  life  to  the  study  of  the 
antique.  Hitherto  the  art  of  the  old  world  had  been  better 
known  throngh  Roman  than  through  Greek  interpreters. 
The  basis  of  the  revived  classical  taste  had  been  Latin, 
ircnek  Bat  now  men  gained  a  finer  perception  of  those  characteris- 
tica  which  belong  to  the  Greek  work  of  the  great  time,  a 
fnller  sense  of  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  genius  where  each  is  at  its  best,  and  generally  a 
dearer  recognition  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish  ancient 
art  in  its  highest  purity  from  modem  romantic  typea 
Euripides  now  became  the  object  of  criticism  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  He  was  compared  with  ^schylus  and 
Sophocles  as  representatives  of  that  ideal  Greek  tragedy 
which  ranges  with  the  purest  type  of  aculptiira  Thus  tried, 
he  was  fonod  wanHng ;  and  he  was  condemned  irith  all 
nfair*  rigour  a  newly  illnminated  ml  Niebnhr 
Snjddtfc  (1776-1831)  judged  him  harshly;  but  no  critic  approached 
Behlegel  (1767~I84S)  in  severity  of  one-aided  censure. 
Sehlegel,  in  fact,  will  scarcely  allow  thatEnripidea  is  toler- 
aUe  except  bycomparison  with  Badne.  ^eck  (1773-185S} 
shoved  truer  appreciation  for  a  brother  ar^^  when  he 
NbbfcL  described  tha  work  of  Euripides  aa  tha  dawn  of  a  romantie 
poetry  hannted  by dimyeamingn  and  forebodiagsi  Goethe — 
who,  Recording  to  Bemhardy,  knows- Enripides  only  *'  at  a 
great  distance  '  (derihn  ans  wdter  Fame  kennt)— certainly 
admire<I  him  hii^hly,  and  has  left  an  interesting  memorial 
of  Enripidean  study  in  hts  attempted  reconstruction  <^  the 
lost  PliaahuL  There  an  some  paasages  in  Ooatha'a  conver' 
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satioos  with  Eckermann  nblch  form  effective  quotations 
against  the  Greek  poet's  real  or  suppoaed^detractore.  *■  To 
fed  and  respect  a  great  personality,  one  must  bo  something 
oneself.  All  those  who  denied  the  sublime  to  Ecripide^ 
were  either  poOT  wretches  incapable  of  comiireb  ending  such 
anblimity,  or  shameless  charlatans,  wht^  In  their  preanmp- 
tion,  wished  to  make  more  of  themadvea  than  they  vere.'' 
"  A  poet  whom  Socrates  called  his  friend,  whom  Aristotle 
lauded,  whom  Alraander  admired,  and  ftw  whom  Suphoclea 
and  the  dty  of  Athena  put  on  mourning  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  must  certainly  have  been  some  on&  If  a  mudern 
man  like  Schlegd  must  j^k  out  faolta  in  so  great  an  ancient, 
he  ought  only  to  do  it  upon  his  kneea*  (Symonda, 
Greek  Po^  L  38a)  We  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration 
of  Qoethe ;  but  va  cannot  think  that  these  ratbar  bnllying 
nttenmees  are  hvonrable  examples  of  hia  method  in  aesthatie 
discussion;  new hara  they  any  logical  force  except  aa  against 
those — if  there  be  uy  such — who  deny  that  Euripides 
is  a  great  poet.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  recent  criti- 
oisms  on  Euripides  is  the  sketch  by  Mommseu  in  his 
history  of  Rome.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  leu  than  just  to 
Eoripidea  as  an  artist  But  it  indicates,  with  true  histori- 
cal insight^  his  place  in  the  development  of  his  art,  the 
opemtion  of  those  external  conditions  which  made  him  what 
he  was,  and  the  nature  of  his  influeuce  on  succeeding  ages. 

The  manuscript  tradition  of  Enripidea  has  a  very  curious 
and  instructive  history.  It  throws  a  suggestive  light  on 
the  oapridous  nature  of  the  process  by  which  some  of  the 
greatest  literary  treasuraa  have  been  saved  or  loet.  Nine 
plays  of  Euripidcfl  were  sdected,  probably  in  early  Byzan- 
tine times,  for  popular  and  educational  use.  These  were, — 
Aleeetis,  Andromaehf,  Becuba,  Bippolytu*^  Medea,  Orestes, 
PKetniucB,  JRkesua,  Troadee,  This  Ust  includes  at  least  two 
plays,  the  Andromache  and  the  Troadei,  which,  even  in  the 
small  number  of  the  extant  dramas,  are  nniversally  allowed 
to  be  of  Tery  inferior  merit — to  say  nothing  of  the  Jtkeevs, 
which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  spurious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  list  omits  at  least  three  plays  of  firat-rate  beauty 
and  excellence,  the  very  flower,  indeed,  of  the  extant  collec' 
tion — the  /on,  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  aud  the  Baechce—' 
the  last  certainly,  in  its  own  kind,  by  far  the  most  splendid 
work  of  Enripidea  that  we  possess.  Had  these  three  plays 
been  lost,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  modem  esti- 
mate of  Euripides  must  have  been  decidedly  lower.  But 
all  the  ten  plays  not  included  iu  the  select  list  bad  a  narrow 
escape  of  b^ing  lost,  and,  as  it  is,  have  come  to  us  in  a 
much  less  sutisfactory  condition. 

Eirchhoff  has  been  the  first,  in  his  editions,  thoroughly 
to  investigate  the  history  and  tha  affinities  of  the  Enripidean 
manuscripts.  All  our  KISS,  are,  he  thinks,  derived  from  & 
lost  archetype  of  the  9th  or  10th  century,  which  contained 
the  nineteen  plays  (counting  the  Rheavt)  now  extant 
From  this  archetype  a  copy,  also  lost,  was  made  about  1 100 
i,D.,  containing  only  the  nine  select  plays.  Thia  copy  be- 
came the  source  of  all  our  beat  MSS.  for  those  plays.  They 
are, — (1)  Ifarcianns  471,  in  the  library  <tf  Bt  BCark  at 
Venice  (12th  century) :  Andromache,  BeevbOf  Bippolytm 
(toT.  1234),  Orette»,PhcmiucBi  (2)  Vaticanus  909, 12tb 
century,  nine  plays;  (3)  Fariainna  3712,  13th  century,  7 
plays  (dl  but  Troadea  and  Rhetue).  Of  the  same  etock,  but 
inferior,  are  (4)  Marcranns  468,  I3th  century :  BeeubOf 
Oreatetf  Medea  (v.  1-42),  Orettet,  Phcenutce;  (5)  HaTnieDsia 
(from  Iftt/niXf  Copenhagen,  according  to  Mr  Pdey),  a  late 
transcript  from  a  MS,  resembling  Vat.  909,  nine  playa.  A 
second  family  of  MSS.  for  the  nine  playa,  apmsg  from  tha 
same  copy,  but  modilied  by  a  Byaotina  racenaifin  of  tha 
13th  century,  ia  greatly  inferior. 

The  other  ten  playa  hare  coma  to  us  only  throngli  the 
preservation  of  two  UBS.,  both  of  the  \^  J^ptpJTi?^'^ 
both  ultimataly  derived,  u^\:S^idiidt^  \hti^Cfl3iL@ia 
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erclietjrpe  of  the  9t1i  or  lOUi  century.  These  are  (1) 
Palatinus  287,  KirchofTs  F,  usuall;  called  Bom.  C, 
thirteen  plays,  vii,  ail  of  the  eelect  pllya  {Androm.,  ifed.y 
Hket.,  Nipp.,  Ale,  Troad,),  and  seven  others — Baeehce, 
Cyclops,  Heradeida,  Supplices,  Jon,  Ipliigenia  in  Aulide, 
Jpkigmia  in  Tauris ;  and  (3)  Flor.  2,  Elmsley's  C,  eighteen 
XBS  or  plays,  viz.,  all  but  the  Troadea.  This  MS.  is  thus  the  only 
one  for  the  Helena,  the  Eledra,  and  the  Herailes  Furens. 
By  far  the  greatest  nunaber  of  Euripidean  MSS.  cont^ 
only  three  playa, — the  Hecuba,  Ore^es,  and  Phosnisace — 
these  having  been  chosen  out  of  the  select  nine  for  seliool 
use — probably  in  the*  14  th  century. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  as  a  selection,  the  nine 
chosen  plays  of  £uri[>ide3- correspond  to  those  seven  of 
iEschylus  and  those  seven  of  Sophocles -which  alone  remain 
to  lu.  If,  then,  these  nine  did  not  include  the  Iphtgenia  in 
Tavria,  the  Ion,  or  the  Baccka,  may  ire  not  fairly  infer  that 
the  lost  plays  of  the  other  two  dramatists  comprised  works 
at  least  equal  to  any  that  have  been  preservedl  Kay  we 
not  erea  reasonably  doubt  vbether  ve  hare  tecnved  Uioso 
mastupieces  by  which  their  hig^test  excellence  sbouhl  have 
MioU*.  been  judged  t 

The  extant  scholia  on  Euripides  are  for  the  nine  select 
plays  only.  The  first  edition  of  tbe  scholia  on  ieveo  of 
these  plays  (all  but  tbe  Troadet  and  Jtheaw)  was  published 
by  Araeoius — a  Cretan  whom  the  Yeoetians  bad  named  as 
bishop  of  Monemvasia,  but  whom  the  Greeks  had  refused 
to  recognize — at  Venice,  in  1534.  The  scholia  on  tbe 
Troadea  and  Rhuus  were  first  published  by  L.  Dindoif, 
from  Yat  909,  in  1821.  The  beet  complete  edition  is  ^at 
■  of  W.  Dindorf,  in  4  vols.,  1863.  The  collection,  though 
l9aded  with  rubbish — iacluding  worthless  analyses  of  the 
lyric  metres  by  Demetrius  Triclinius — includes-some  invalu- 
able comments  derived  from  the  Alexandrian  critics  and 
their  followers, 

BdlUona  Eiitimui  princtpe».—liM.  J,  Lawaria  (Florence),  Sfedea,  Sip- 
payha,  AUetiis,  Atidivmathe.  1603.  U.  Muannis  (Aldus,  Venice) 
£ur,  Tragg.  XVIL,  to  wUch  in  vol.  iL  iht>  HermXa  Fureni  Maa 
added  u  an  ISth;  «.«.,  this  edition  contained  all  the  extant  plays 
except  the  Electro,  which  was  first  given  to  the  world  by  P.  Vic 
tortus  from  Floreotinus  C.  in  1616.  Tbe  Aldine  edition  was  re- 
lated at  Basal  ta  1537. 

The  complete  edition  of  Joahna  Barnes  (1694)  Is  no  longer  of 
any  critical  value.  The  first  thorough  work  done  on  Euripides  was  by 
L.  C.  Valcknilr  In  his  edition  of  tlie  Fhcenitace  (1755)j  and  hie  Hj'a- 
triht  in  EuT.  pcrditorum  dramaium  nlliquiaa  (1767),  in  which  he 
signed  agunst  theautfaenticity  of  the  Jthesua. 

Prinei]>aledilioiaofBel<xttdptaya.—3.  Uarkland  (1763-1771): 
Supplieu,  fyhigmia  A.,  Iphtgenia  T. — Ph.  Brunck  {1779-1780): 
AndromaJu,  Medea,  Orestes,  Becuba. — R,  Porson  (1797-1801): 
BmAa,  OrtsUa,  Fhcenista,  Medea.—'R.  Monk  (1811-lAl8):  Jli.i. 
potglua,  Akeslu,  IphigmiaA.,  Iphigmia T.—'S.  Elnsley  (1813- 
1821):  Mtdea,  Baceha^  Umtmat,  At^KeM,— a.  Hermann 


(1831-18tl)  hKuha  {animadt.  ed  S.  Poracmt  nolat,  fint  tn  1800V 
OrisUt,  Alceatis,  fphigtnia  A.,  Iphigtnia  T.,  Helena,  Jon,  Sere^la 
FuTtna.—0.  Badham  (1851-1863):  Ipkigenia  T.,  Selna,  Ion.— 
B.  Y.  Tyrrell  (1871):  JaccAa.— For  yonng  itndtnts:  A.  sidf 
wick  (1871-1873):  Cyelopt,  Electro,  Ion,  Iphtgenia  T. 

JUcentCompUte  Editions.— Vt.  Dindorf  (1870,  in  Pari,  Semirii 
ed.  6).— A.  Kirchhoff  (1867).— F.  A.  Palej  (1872,  2d.  ed-J 
with  commentaiy, 

English  Translaamu.—K  Potter.— AieeAa :  Uilman,  ThonU 
Romrs,  E.  8.  Shnckbnrgh.— Jfoka.- Un  Webster.— .rfleeatfi  (a 
"  Transcript,"  in  Balausiion):  E.  &0WBing.— AiMvte  ("ATn^ 
Qneen's  Revenge  ") :  Beeslcy. 

Goethe's  reconatmction  of  Eoripldei'a  lost  PkaeAoiit  In  the  ISM 
editicm  (tf  hiawOTka^  voL  S3,  pp.  23-43.  (B.  C  J.) 

EUROPA,  in  Ureek  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Ageoor, 
or,  as  some  said,  of  Fhosnix.  According  to  the  story,  the 
was  born  in  Phoenicia,  the  purple  land,  a  region  belonging 
to  the  same  aerial  geography  with  Lycis,  iDeloa,  Ortygia, 
Lycosura,  and  many  others.  When  Phoenicia  became  to 
the  Greeks  the  name  of  an  earthly  country,  Veraions  of  the 
myth  were  not  long  waotlng  which  asserted  that  Agenor 
was  bom  in  Tyre  or  Sidon.  Agenor,  it  is  said,  was  the 
husband  of  Telephassa;  but  Telephassa  is  the  feminine  fona 
of  tbe  name  Telephns,  a  word  conveying  precisely  the  same 
meaning  with  Hecatua,  Hecate,  Hecatebolns,  well  known 
e'pithets  of  the  sun  aod  moon.  The  beanty  of  Europe 
attracted  to  her  the  love  of  Zeus,  who  approached 
ber  in  the  form  of  a  white  bull,  and  carried  her  away  to 
Crete,  where  she  became  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadaman- 
thus,  and  Sarpedon.  Meanwhile  her  brother  (}admQ% 
under  a  strict  charge  never  to  return  without  her,  set  oa% 
on  the  weary  search  with  hismothefe  Telephassa,  who  died 
on  the  plains  of  Thessaly.  At  Delphi  he  leamt  that  he 
must  follow  a  cow  which  would  guide  bim  to  the  place 
where  he  must  build  tbe  city.  The  cow  lay  down  on  the 
site  of  Thebes ;  but  before  he  could  offer  the  animal  ea  a 
sacrifice  to  Athene,  he  had  to  fight  with  the  dragon  which 
haunted  the  welL  Odmus  alone  could  conquer  it ;  and  hs 
did  so,  like  ApoUo,  in  single  combat,  while  tbe  dragon's  teeth 
which  he  sowed  produced  a  harvest  of  armed  men  who  slew 
each  other,  leaving  five  only  to  become  the  ancestors  of  the 
Thebans.  Athene  now  made  bim  king  of  Thebes,  white 
Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  as  his  bride.  According  to  oaa 
version  of  the  tale,  Cadmus  and  his  wife,  at  the  end  of  thor 
career,  were  changed  into  dragons,  and  so  taken  up  to 
Elysium.  The  names  in  this  myth  may  aeem  to  exptaiit 
themselves  completely  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  itther 
Qreek  legends.  Among  these  are  Agenor,  Telephasti, 
Sarpedon,  Others  are  not  less  deailj  Semitic  Cadmne 
being  the  ground  form  of  the  Semitic  Kedem,  the  Eai^ 
just  as  Uelicertei  xeptodnces  the  Syrian  Hekarth  « 
Moloch 
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EUROPE  ii  the  amallsst  of  those  divisions  of  the  land- 
sarface  of  the  globe  which  are  nsnally  distinguished 
by  tha  conventional  name  of  continents ;  but  fovonred  as  it 
is  at  once  by  its  position,  its  configuration,  and  its  climate,  it 
has  played  the  most  important  part  in  the  modem  history 
of  tbe  world,  more  especially  since  the  16th  century.  The 
nltimate  civilization  of  mankind  must  in  great  measure  be 
what  Europe  makes  ik ;  and  thongh,  as  centuries  roll  on,  tbe 
Auxiliary  energies  of  other  regions  and  races,  receiving  new 
impnise  and  development,  will  undoubtedly  lend  potent 
contributions  to  the  comtaon  historic  movement,  the  period 
must  still  be  distant  when  Europe  shall  have  fsllen  from 
its  position  of  controller  and  pioneer.  It  has  justly  become 
a  commonplace  of  geography  to  describe  it  as  a  mera 
peninsnla  of  Asia,  but,  except  in  a  purely  geographical 
uppnt,  it  is  a  peninsula  as  the  head  is  a  peninsnla  of  the 
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body.  Xta  individoality  and  its  soKdarity  with  the 
bouring  continents,  its  originality  and  its  indebtedncsi^ 
must  be  eqiuJly  emphasized  if  a  jnst  conceptaon  is  to  fas 
formed  of  its  characteristics.  AH  its  dominant  and, 
perhaps,  nearly  all  its  distingnishable  peoples,  itBlangna^ 
its  religions,  its  philosophies,  its  sodal  organizations,  have 
had  their  origin  outside  of  its  honndaries^  and  have  beea 
forced  by  modem  science  to  recognize  tiieir  kindred  els» 
where.  But  uoder  its  modifying  inflnences  everything  has 
been  deeply  and  permanently  differentiated :  its  people  an 
more  thoroughly  conscious  of  their  dissimilarities  fronj 
than  of  Uwir  consanguinity  with,  the  peoples  of  the  East 
and  the  South ;  its  dominsnt  religion  at  least  has  in  large 
measure  forgotten  or  belied  its  original  character'  ssd 
scope ;  its  philosophies  have  takeir->co1dnringiand 
from  tbe  piacUcal  and  pt^ifttfld  d0kfil@e(d^l<^ud  )ti 
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andor  mmM  of  anr  nnrimithi  and  de^m.  And  In 
ftwaj  in  vuoh  O^kave  Mw  bew  XMlind  bef<n«^  it  ha* 
mthu  Uw  uMMit  oentaiy  rnilind  two  maaUr  prinoiplea  of 
prqgnaa— Uia  ngolaiitx  of  naton  and  ila  aaenabilitr  to 
wdtiplex  iBT«at^ation  and  oobtnl,  and  tba  naoaautj  of 
imiiainal  raoognitum  at  onsa  oi  tin  monl  indMdaalilj  of 
Aa  indiTidul  and  tlw  aodal  and'politioal  aolidarit;  (rf  tba 
Mfwal  nambeia  ti  tha  ooannaiuty, 

Thoogh  Europe  k  nntuaify  tha  beat  known  o(  all  the 
npona  of  the  ^ob»,  yet  «v«i  of  iti  plqraiea]  featiM  an 
nbaolntalr  eoiteet  ngUtntion  fcaa  not  been  attainld.  Itia- 
-Oe  onlj  coDtiMnt «[  wUA  wo  poMeas  an  aiinroiiniatd^ 
oonpl^  eartognphy ;  b«t  in  apite  of  the  geodetu  laboua 
vkicb  ban  been  cazriad  on  linee  abovk  tbo  middle  of  hat 
OBntujwitbenr  growing  oetif^f,  mock  baa  stUl  to  be  hid 
down  on  Tory  QBHtiiiutorTi  data.  Vbilebaomediatriot^ 
for  inatanoe,  of  En^and  or  rranoa^  we  «aa  find  moor  maps 
tta  au^  locality  oi  erary  hamlet  ot  bnnestead,  ererf 
ainamlet  or  danp  of  tress,  there  ere  porticHis  nt  sBrenJ 
«lker  ceontries  wiisre  the  main  phjviBal  featnreii  are  bat 
ngndy  indieatad.  A  eonsidenMe  part  ^  Ftnhnd  isime- 
UMif  uoxiAored ;  and  it  was  not  nntU  1876  that  the 
kbowa  of  Kaniti  fanishsd  a  fair  repraeentation  <A  the 
Balkan  raoes.  Nor  is  it  onlj  abont  sook  outlying  tegions 
m  Turkey  and  Finland  that  our  informatun  is  stthiMr  scan^ 
or  of  the  most  reoent  aeqnidtion;  tike  topogrephiod  snnrey 
of  Switaarland,  which  nnt  prodded  the  Alpine  tnTellor 
with  an  tnthea^  guids^  was  eompleted  by  Dofoor  only  in 
1865,  and  the  eom^ading  snrreya  of  England,  Italy, 
Spain,  Boasia,  Ao.,  are  stii!  in  pNgreas.  Till  the  last 
ooontiy  fai  Bnn^  haa  been  tkoa  tria«giilated,  ws  most  be 
eonteal  with  more  or  leas  approximAta  estimatea  of  areas 
amd  diatanoea :  in  two  reoent  statements  of  the  area  of  Por- 
tagal  then  ia  a  diffmnoe  of  no  leas  titan  104  English 
o^oaremilea  (4-80  Qennan  geog.  sq.  m.,or  369  05  sq.  UL), — 
00  that  the  poaaible  error  lor  the  whole  of  the  continent 
Bost  be  something  oonsiderabls.  Even  the  astronomical 
distanoe  between  Faria  and  Berlin  cannot  be  giren  with 
ftbaolnte  aocaraoy. 

Owin^  to  its  psninsnUr  conformation  the  present 
boondansa  of  Eorope  are  on  three  udes  essDy  stated :  its 
sreatem  shores  form  the  iitegolar  rim  ot  the  great  basin  of 
tke  North  Atiantic,  and  bew  witness  in  their  dilspidated 
hsadlanda  and  aandy  dnnes  to  the  power  and  fniy  of  its 
tides  and  atormsj  on  the  N.  it  lies  afongtiie  Arctic  Ocean ; 
nnd  .on  Ihe  S.  it  is  separated  from  Africa  and  Asia  by  the 
Uediterranean,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Blsok  Sea,  and 
their  conneoting  straits.  Towards  the  eas^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  booadary  is  almost  pnrely  «>nTentional :  the 
Unl  Ifoontains,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  aa  foraitiung  a 
oort  of  natural  barrier,  bnt  they  leare  a  oonsiderable  gap 
both  towards  the  N.  and  the  S.  In  the  S.  the  river  TTral 
is  nsoally  aooepted  as  the  line  of  demarcation,  thongh  tiie 
plun  throogh  vhtA  it  flows  is  perfectly  similar  on  both 
oides,  and  it  focms  nether  a  geological,  fannal,  botanical, 
political,  nor  historical  limit.  In  the  administrative 
divisions  of  the  Bnasian  empire,  which  has  no  desire  to 
make  a  severe  distinetion  between  its  Asiatic  and  Enropean 
iamtory,  even  the  line  of  the  Ural  Mountains  is  cUsre- 
garded:  39,546  sqnare  miles  (1860  02  Qerman  geog,  sq. 
m^es,  103,418*1  sq.  kil.)  of  the  government  of  Orenburg, 
49,333  sqnare  mUes  (3820-435  German  geog.  sq.  m., 
137,769-8  sq,  kil)  of  the  gorettiment  of  Perm,  and  297  6 
aq.  milea  (14  Germ.  geog.  aq.  n.,  812-9  sq.  )til)  of  ths 
gownment  of  Ufa  lie  to  tite  K  of  the  range.  Across 
the  peni&aala  between  tiie  Black  Seu  and  the  Caspian, 
tho  Dne  of  the  Oancasns  Sa  now  accepted  aa  the  bonn- 
daiy.  The  British  tahnda  have  been  separated  from  the 
Oontinaak  ia  %  eomparatifaly  leeeat  gsdq^eal  period,  and 
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mSij  foim  tto  pnminanoee  %  subnergsd  plateaa  wkid 
at  one  time  must  have  Resented  a  long  and  regular  ooast  to 
the  Atiwtic  Iceland,  thongh  distant  more  than  600  miles, 
and  geologically,  it  may  b^  of  independent  origin,  is  usually 
reckoned  as  an  ontiying  mttion  «  Enrope.  Novs  Zemlya 
and  Waigateh  may  alw  oe  indnded ;  but  Spitzb<?rgen  is 
man  aoaniatefy  assigned  to  the  Arctic  archipeUgo.  In  the 
Ueditennnean  the  Balearic  ialands  are  HmventionaUj 
tttaehed  to  Spain,  Corsica  to  ^^ce,  and  Swniinia,  Sidfy, 
and  the  Fantellarian  grouplet  to  Italy.  Malta  ia  also  tc 
garded  as  European.  Among  the  central  islands  of  the 
gnat  awhipelago  between  tiie  Balkan  peninsnla  and  Aid* 
Minor  it  k  hud  to  find  a  line  of  demucation ;  bat  the 
Qydidflih  ta  pvt  of  tiie  kingdom  of  Qreece^  may  be  eo» 
aidsrad  to  belong  to  tile  weatem,  and  thereat  oi  the  Islanda 
to  tte  saatein  oontfaieni  ^ope^  speaking  they  an 
Mk  Aaiatio  and  Enropean,  and  for  that  very  reason  neiCber 
European  nor  Asiatic. 

fonr  comen  of  Enrope  an  marked  by  the  month  Baiwr 
of  the  Kan  on  the  Arctto  Ocean  in  the  K.E.,  69'  N.  lat 
and  66*  £  long. ;  by  the  North  Cape  on  the  Arctic  Ocean 
in  tin  N.W,,  71-  IV  N.  lat  and  35^  60*  E.  long. ;  by  Cm 
Tarifa  on  the  Atlantic  in  the  a  W.,  36*  N.  lat  and  5*  36'  W. 
long^ ;  and  by  Oipe  Apehenm  on  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  S.EL, 
40*  1 3'  N.  lat  and  60°  SO*  E.  long.  Its  most  northern  point 
aa  aeontinsnt  isCapeNordknn  inNorway,  71*  7'  N.latj 
its  most  Bonthem,  Cape  Matapan  in  Greece  36*  24'  N.  lat ; 
its  most  westen,  Cape  da  Boca  in  Portugal,  9*  31'  W. 
long. ;  and  Its  moat  eastern,  a  spot  at  the  junction  of  Qit 
Ural  range  with  the  Qroalland's  Bulge  in  66*  E.  long.  A 
line  drawn  from  Oape  St  Vincent  in  Portugal  to  the  tTnd 
Mountains  nsar  Ekaterinburg  has  a  length  of  3293  milea^ 
tni  finds  it  centre  in  the  W.  of  Rnssian  Poland.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Kara  to  the  month  of  the  Ural  river  the  direct 
distance  is  1600  milss,  but  the  boundoiy  line  has  a  Uo^ 
<d  3400  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  continent,  according 
to  Behm  and  Wagner's  calculation,  is  179,833  37  German 
sq.  miles,  9,903,149  sq.  kilometres,  or  3,823,383-32  £ng> 
lidi  sq,  miles ;  so  that  it  forms  nther  more  than  a  thir- 
teenth part  of  the  whole  land  surface  of  the  globe.  Asia 
is  about  4}  times,  and  America  abont  4}  times  as  latgtt. 
The  total  peculation  In  round  numbers  is  309,178,300, 
which  giTss  an  average  of  1719  for  the  German  mile,  31 -S 
for  the  square  kilometre,  and  80-8  for  the  English  tq, 
mile — oonsidenUy  more  than  the  average  of  any  other  ol 
the  continents^ 

Two  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  ^neral  coo- 
formation  of  Europe  are  the  great  number  of  its  primary 
and  secondwy  peuinsnlas,  and  the  conseqoent  eiceptional 
development  of  its  ooost-line,— an  irregularis  and  develop- 
ment which  have  been  the  most  potent  of  the  physiatl 
factors  of  Its  history.  The  peninsulas  which  are  of  moat 
historic  interest  are  those  which  trend  southward  into  the 
Mediterranean: — the  Balkan  peninsula  terminating  ill  the 
wonderfol  cluster  of  peninsulas  and  iskads  which  bears  the 
name  of  Greece,  the  long  Italian  pemnaula  with  Sidly  at 
its  foot,  and  tfae  masuTs  Pyrenean  peninsula,  so  thoroughly 
shot  off  by  its  mountaia  isthmna  that  in  ordinary  language 
it  is  distinguished  as  the  Peninsula  par  excellence..  The 
northern  peninsulas  are  much  leas  synunetrical  in  tiieii 
arrangement,  and  have  exercised  lees  influence  on  the  history 
of  Europe.  The  total  coast-line  is  estimated  at  19,820 
mileB,  of  which  about  boOO  belong  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
8390  to  tl  e  Atlantic,  and  7830  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
Mediterranean.  This  gives  1  mile  of  coast  to  192  milfle  tA 
area,  which  is  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
omtinents.  Much  of  this  coast-line,  more  especial^  in 
Nomy  and  Spain,  is  of  course  P^'^^'u^b'^O^W^MJ^ 
as  eommsree  is  conoftned,  owing  to^ti^stmem^v^iHand 
harboon ;  bnt  even  When  such  portiois  are  withdrain^  ^ 
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•duties  for  maritime  activity  an  exceptionally  great  That 
w  small  a  part  of  the  total  belooga  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
which  lies  ice-boond  during  many  months  of  the  year,  and 
■0  large  a  part  ti  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  comparative 
freedom  fronl  winter  and  stono,  has  been  of  no  small  im- 
portaoca  to  the  progress  of  the  European  peoples. 
chaoRa  The  coast-line  of  Europe  is  in  its  general  features  very 
j^CMit-  mucii  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  true 
historic  period ;  hnt  when  it  is  ezamined  in  detail  it  is  found 
to  have  undergone  a  number  of  important  local  changes, 
some  at -least  of  which  ire  due  to  causes  that  are  at  work 
oTsr  very  eztensiTe  areas.  These  changes  may  be  conve- 
niently classified  under  four  heads : — the  formation  of  deltas 
by  the  allunum  of  rivers ;  the  increase  of  the  land-surface 
due  to  upbeaTal ;  the  advance  of  the  sea  by  reason  of  its 
own  erosive  activity;  and  the  advance  of  the  sea  through 
Uie  snbaideDce  of  the  land.  The  actual  form  of  the  coast, 
however,  is  frequently  due  to  the  simultsueons  or  suocessiv6 
ic^xm  of  Nvaral  of  the  causes — sea  and  river  and  snbter- 
canean  forces  helping  or  resisting  each  other.  Our  infonna- 
tioa  is  naturally  most  complete  in  regard  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts,  as  these  were  the  best  known  to  our  first  book- 
writing  nations.  There  we  find  that  all  the  great  rivers 
bara  Men  saeoessfully  at  work — more  especially  the  Rhone, 
the  Ebfo,  and  the  Fa  The  activity  of  the  Rhone,  indeed, 
as  amaku  of  new  bod,  is  really  astonishing.  The  tower  of 
8l  Lmii^  erected  on  the  ooaat  in  1737,  is  now  upwards  of 
four  milaa  inland;  the  city  of  Aries  is  said  to  be  nearly  twic9 
w  far  from  the  sea  as  it  was  in  the  Boman  period.  The 
present  Bt  Oillea  was  probaUy  a  harbout  when  the  Greeks 
f  onnded  Ibueeilles,  and  Aignee  Uortsi,  which  took  its  pUce 
in  tlie  Middle  Ages,  vras  no  longer  on  the  coast  in  the  time 
of  St  Coois.  According  to  a  calealation  quoted  by  M. 
BecIiH^  the  total  aUuvium  of  the  river  in  the  ^pace  of  a 
ytu  ie  17,000,000  cubic  metres,  or  690.000,000  cubic  feet; 
»d  this  estimate  is  supported  hj  M.  Reybert,  who  found 
that  the  new  land  formed  betws^  1841  and  1859  implied 
an  annual  deposit  of  nttarly  19,000,000  cuUc  metres,  or 
671,000,000  cubic  feet  The  increase  of  the  land  is  observ 
abl^  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of-  the  mouth, 
bat  round  almoet  the  whole  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  and  is,  of 
course  partly  due  to  the  alluvium  of  mbor  rivers.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  H^nlt,  according  to  Fischer,^  tiie  coast 
odvaiues  at  least  two  metj-es  or  about  seven  feet  annually  ; 
and  it  requires  great  labour  to  keep  the  harbour  of  Cette 
£rom  being  silted  up.  The  Fo  is  even  more  efficient  than 
the  Rhone,  if  the  size  of  its  basin  be  taken  into  ac- 
count Were  it  not  counteracted  in  some  measure,  it  would 
■oon,  with  the  asBiBtance  of  the  Isonzo,  the  Adige,  and  the 
neighbonring  streams,  turn  the  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic 
into  a  plain.  Ravenna,  which  was  at  one  time  an  insular 
city  like  Tenice,  has  now  a  wide  stretch  of  downs  partly 
covered  with  pine  forest  between  it  and  the  seiL  Aquileia, 
one  of  the  greatest  seaports  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christain  era,  is  now  7  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  Adria,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  eea,  is  13. 
And  this  increase  of  the  land  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  the 
/act  that  both  cities  are  on  the  nor^em  part  of  an  -area  of 
subsidence  which  apparently  extends  souUiwards  along  the 
whole  Dalmatian  coast.  The  islands  on  which  Venice  is 
built  have  sunk  about  flhree  feet  since  the  1 6th  century  : 
the  pavement  of  the  equate  of  St  Mark's  has  frequently  re- 
qaired  to  be  raised,  and  the  boring  of  a  well  has  shown  that 
a  layer  of  vegetable  remains,  indicating  a  flora  identical 
with  that  obeerved  at  present  on  the  neighbouring  main- 
land, exists  at  a  depth  of  400  feet  below  the  alluvial  de- 
posits.   At  Zara  ancient  }<avements  and  mosaics  are  found 
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below  the  sea-level,  and  the  district  at  the  month  of  the 
Karenta  has  been  changed  into  a  ewamp  by  the  advance  cf 
the  sea,  A  process  of  elevation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
indicated  along  nearly  all  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  round  the 
bay  of  Naples  and  the  bay  of  Qaieta,  at  the  sonthem  end 
of  Sardinia,  the  east  of  Corsica,  and  perhaps  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nice.  The  borings  of  pholads  are  found  at 
a  height  of  600  feet  on  Monte  Pellegrino ;  the  ancient 
harbour  which  gave  its  name  to  Palermo  (Panorraos)  is 
now  nearly  covered  by  the  modem  town ;  and  the  Grotto 
of  Saa  Giro,  which  now  lies  6000  feet  inland,  and  at  a 
lieight  of  more  than  320  feet,  most  have  had  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  sea  during  the  period  of  human  occu- 
pation. That  the  rise  thus  rendered  evident  is  taking  place 
over  a  wide  area  is  shown  by  similar  facts  observed  on  the 
African  coast  The  Tunisian  harbour  of  Porto  Farina,  whidi 
had  a  depth  of  30  or  40  fe^  in  last  century,  can  hardly  be 
trusted  for  2 ;  and  this  change  can  only  be  very  partially 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Ue^jenda  river,  as  it  brings  down 
but  little  alluvium.  If  the  movement  be  maintained  the 
Mediterranean  will  again  be  divided  into  two  basins  by  tha 
old  ridge  between  Sicily  and  Africa  whose  existence  has 
been  poeited  to  explain  the  present  diatribntiou  of  zoological 
fossils.  Passing  eastward  to  the  Ballcan  paninsula,  we  find 
conuderable  changae  on  the  eoastjine  ol  Greece;  but  as 
they  are  only  repetitions  on  a  nnallar  aosle  of  the  i^nomena 
already  described,  U  is  ufBoMit  to  indicate  the  Gulf  of  Ajta 
and  ^  mouth  the  Spereheins  as  two  of  the  more  im- 
portant localities.  Tha  latter  espedidly  ie  interesting  to 
the  historian, as  well  as  to  the  geok^t,  as  the  river  has 
greatly  altered  the  physicsl  featwea  of  one  <^  the  worid's 
most  famous  aoenes—the  battle4idd  of  IWrnopylni 

If  we  proceed  to  the  AUantio  seaboard  we  obMrrcy  as  we 
might  ei^^eet,  great  modificationa  in  ^  embonehnres  of  the 
Garonne  and  tha  Lure,  but  far  the  most  renariuble 
oscillations  tii  sea  and  land  have  taken  place  in  what  are 
emphatically  i3m  Low  Gonntries  t>f  Enropei  is  one  of 
the  familiar  facta  of  geography  that  a  large  part  of  tlie  aeil 
of  Holknd  with  its  villi^  and  cities  is  many  leet  belo* 
the  level  of  tha  sea;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
about  a  fifth  of  the  area  of  the  country  is  thus  situated. 
The  story  of  the  contest  carried  on  along  the  coest  betveea 
man  and  nature  has  often  been  told,  and  is  well  worth  the 
telling.  If  success  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  itf 
territory  acquired,  nature  has  hitherto  had  the  best  <tf  Ae 
battle,  and  no  wonder,  if  it  be  true  that  the  very  ground 
on  which  man  has  built  bis  ramparts  against  the  eea  is 
slowly  sinking  under  his  feet  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinioa 
of  Elie  de  Beaumoat  and  other  geol<^ts  of  note :  in  UsX 
the  whole  maritime  region  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Weeer  is 
an  area  of  subsideoca  The  Dutchman,  however,  does  not 
intend  to  give  up  the  contest  It  was  only  in  1395  that  ha 
finally  lost  possession  of  the  600,000  hectares  or  1,236,670 
English  acres  of  good  land  which  are  now  covered  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee ;  and  he  hopes  to  get  the  best  part  of  it  back 
again.  A  scheme  has  been  proposed  by  which  Uie  iHiole 
southern  portion,  with  an  area  of  1 95,000  hectares  (481,872 
acres)  will  be  inclosed  by  a  dyke  extending  from  Enkhoizen 
to  Kampen;  and  thefeasibility  of  tha  enterprise  is  aofficieatly 
attested  by  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Haarlem  engineers 
who,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  X765,000,  have  recovered  the  area 
of  the  Haarlem  Lake  which  had  been  lost  in  the  16Acentuiy. 
Further  east  along  the  coast,  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Eider,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  land  or  sea  is  gaining :  on 
the  one  hand  it  is  stated  that  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  chlei 
are  now  covered  by  the  sea,  and  that  a  forest  ct  historic 
identity  is  totally  destroyed ;  while  on  the  other  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  parish  of  Busum  in  the  north  part 
of  Ditmarsh  was  made  land-fast  only  in  the  16th  century,, 
tlat  the  Friedrick.  ICoog,  an  area  of  n«w  aUnvial  land 
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miles  loDg  and  two  miles  oroad,  vu  mdyktd  la  1B65,  tai 
th&i  islanda  are  being  fonDed  fortber  oat  towards  the  ma. 

The  Baltio  shores  of  QermaDy  display  the  same  phenomena 
of  local  gain  and  loss ;  and  there  is  more  than  a  eospioion 
that  the  whole  line  lies  along  an  area  of  snbudanoa  In 
khe  western  section  the  inroads  of  the  sea  have  been  Tery 
eixtensiTe :  the  island  of  ROgen  woold  no  longer  aerre  for 
the  disembarkation  of  an  army  like  that  ot  GostaTU 
Addphos;  Wollin  and  Usedom  are  growing  ^ndudly  less; 
feige  strstehes  of  the  mainland  are  fringed  with  nilnnerged 
forests ;  and  at  interrals  the  site  of  well-known  Tillages  is 
oecnpied  by  the  sea.  Towards  the  east  the  gteat  rirers  are 
■ncceesf  nlly  working  In  the  opposite  diieotion.  In  the  gulf 
ti  I^Dtzio  the  alliiTial  deposits  of  the  Tistnla  oover  an  arse 
of  1600  square  kilometres  or  615  aqoare  mOes;  in  the  13tb 
centmy  the  kni^ts  of  UarUnborg  inclosed  with  dykes  SOD 
kiL»  or  346  sq.  m.,  and  180  sq.  kH,  or  60  s^  m.,  were 
added  in  the  course  of  the  14th.  The  Memal  is  siltbig  np 
the  Koriscbs  Ba£^  which,  like  the  Frisohe  Ha£;  is  ■mnted 
from  Um  open  sea  by  •  Una  U  ijum  eonqianble  witB  ihomt 
d  the  lAndea  in  France. 

A  large  amonnt  of  eridenoa  has  grad6ally  aoonmnlated 
in  &Tonr  of  the  hypotheaiB  thai  the  ScandinaTlan  peninsnk 
is  in  prooess  vi  elsTation.  Within  the  last  two  oantnriei 
florda  haTo  been  left  dry  or  bn^en  into  lakes^  reeb  have 
iMan  tnmed  into  islands,  bays  into  pasture  grotmds.  IL 
Seolns  bts  pcnnted  oat  that  the  piesenoe  of  certain  beds  of 
tpUiB  goes  to  show  that  the  lakes  Malar,  Qjdmar,  and 
Wenw  •■«  lemaiM  of  a  channel  which  at  bo  distant  data 
commnnknted  betweeq  the  Baltie  and  the  North  Sea;  but 
tte  futi  el  marine  distribatton,  aa  attSed  hf  Forbes,  are 
nUwr  against  tiie  opinicn  of  OsUnsi  that  vun  vsa  alio 
a  eonnexion  with  the  Arotie  Ocean  as  hte  as  the  time  of 
file  fint  Boman  ei^Ioratlon,  At  Ktm,  bk  the  Onlf  at 
Bothnia,  dw  land  is  said  to  haTe  gainad  a  mile  in  4S  yaai% 
■ad  at  Lnlea  a  mile  in  38  yean.^ 

It  la  only  righ^  howerer,  to  mratioB  that  die  state- 
Bents  made  in  uw  preceding  pangrsphs  in  regard  to  areas 
eS  nifaeidence  and  eleratfon  are  1^  ae?eral  gmo^sta  con- 
aidered  to  be  of  TOry  dnbioni  raUdity.  The  data,  Ui^y 
lielien^  an  much  too  dight  and  fragmentaiy  for  eon- 
dodona^  and  stnna  of  Uie  most  in^Nirtant  an  open  to 
qoite  different  IntetpretaHowh  The  ao-oalled  struid  or 
ooaatJinas  of  the  Bcandinarian  penlnsaTa,  for  ezampla^  an 
■tUl  tha  sntjeet  of  keen  controreny  among  noidkera  tn- 
wasti^tori^  uid  a  large  polemical  Uteratnn  la  the  result 
TWl  tha  qvestiott  as  to  ^  origin  of  thcaa  lemarkaUe 
appeanncea  is  finally  settled,  the  neeni  elevation  ct  the 
peninsnla  must  be  t«gaided  aa  UtUe  man  than  a  frori- 
•ional  hypothesis.* 

The  changes  briefly  Indicated  above  take  plaoe  ao 
gradoally  for  the  most  pert  that  it  requires  careful  obe^rra- 
illlQes        ud  comparison  of  data  to  establish  their  reality.  The 
^    Dutchman  does  not  feel  the  subsidence  of  his  well-defetided 
Mkit.  flats,  and  the  Korwegian  is  quite  nnconsclons  Uiat  he  is 
being  raised  along  with  his  pine-clad  hiU&    It  is  very 
different  with  thoee  changes  which  we  nsnally  ascribe  to 
roloanie  agency :  they  force  tbemselTes  on  the  atteatiob, 
end  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  memory  of  the  people. 
And  yet  It  is  only  the  scientific  regutratlon  of  the 
phenomena  which  givM  any  accurate   Idea  of  their 
freqaency  and  extent    To  t}ie  popular  apprehension 
Europe  is  a  fairly  stable  portion  of  terra  firma,  and  we  are 
accustomed  to  contrast  the  uncomfortable  tendency  to 

•  Conwe  Howortb  "  On  BaewfKtoTatloDt  of  tlw  Earth's  Bnifan  fat 
llh*HotiMnCh«iinpolarSaglon,''iii/(wr.  ito)t  Stag.  Sot.,  \Vtt,taA 
Uat  VOB  Hofl;  ffwJL  4.  rtrmd.  i.  SnMwJUAt,  IMS,  18SS,  18S4. 

* Compsn  Kdlhsa  0»  tkaSlm^Laad  in  Settndinami»t  maralf, 
Oik  SkMrlngmOrhOt  4a,  i  Mgrgu  1873 1  Sunt  (i»  gmU  atnmdUKier 
t/iaKhpi>s,  1874, 


oscillation  exhibited  by  snoo  a  region  ts  Oolombla  or  Fent 
in  South  AmerioL  But  it  Is  not  so  stable  as  it  appears;. 
Besides  the  groat  outlying  '^hearth"  of  Iceland,  there 
are  four  centres  of  rolcanic  aetivity  in  Europe  all  of  them, 
howerer,  sitaated  in  the  Mediterranean.  YeenTins  on  the 
western  coast  of  Italy,  Etna  in  the  ifJand  of  Sicily,  and 
Strombdi  in  the  Liparian  groups  have  been  familiarly 
known  from  the  earliest  hiatorto  timea ;  but  the  fourth  has 
only  attracted  particular  attention  since  last  century.  It 
Ilee  in  the  Archipelago,  on  the  eouthem  edge  of  the- 
Oycladea,  near  the  little  group  of  isleta  called  Santcsiib 
The  region  was  srldently  highly  Tdoanio  at  an  earilar 
period,  for  Uiki^  one  of  the  nearest  of  the  Islands^  i» 
simply  a  nUned  crater  still  presenting  smoking  solfataraa 
and  other  tracsa  of  former  aotiTity.  The  preeent  crater  of 
Santorin  Is  snbaqaeons,  bnt  it  has  already  raised  a  oon. 
siderable  mass  of  material  above  the  surfaoe.  The  dors  sta- 
tions prodnoed  "by  the  eruptions  of  the  European  Tolcanoea 
an  usually  confined  withm  very  narrow  Ihnite ;  and  it  is 
only  at  l<mg  intemls  that  any  part  of  the  eontlnent  la 
visited  by  a  really  formidable  earUiqaaka  Then  la  little 
danger  when  the  tremor  haa  to  be  verified  by  glass  cylindeit 
on  a  sanded  floor.  Minor  shocks,  however,  an  exoeedingly 
nnmerova.  Pr  Yolger  found  tiiat  during  the  first  fif^ 
yean  of  the  19th  oentnry  the  average  nnmber  per  annum, 
was,  in  Switserland,  no  less  than  fifty ;  and  he  Indicates  the 
fi^lowing  localities  as  iai»ftMf/M«SBo«^«(Mto  dtareaa  of  fre- 
quent <Ustnrhanoei — (1)  in  tha  legun  «i  the  J^nra,  tha 
Tslln  of  the  Bin  to  the  &  of  Basel,  tha  valley  of  the  Orbs^ 
th«  Val  de  naveii.  the  Talley  of  St  Imler,  the  district  U 
the  omfluenoe  of  Uia  Aar  and  thelimma^  Ac.;  and  (3)  la 
theAlpina  region,  tbe  valley  of  the  Dnrann  and  tha  Drae^ 
of  the  An  and  tlw  Isire,  near^  the  whole  line  of  the  Arvk 
tha  upper  vaD^yof  the  Bhme  ahnost  without  intemption 
to  tin  Xaka  tii  Geneva,  part  ef  tha  valley  of  Adige  to  tha 
&  of  Trent  and  tha  vaUeya  of  the  Dnve  and  the  Oafl  to 
the  jt>!  their  ccnflnnieft  A  taUa  drawn  up  by  Dr  Bnass 
re^aten  about  118  earthqvakea  in  Iiower  Austria  from 
lOJIl  down  to  1870L  and  «  these  0S  hdong  to  the  present 
centnry.*  Of  aU  European  earthqvakea  in  modem  times^ 
the  moat  deslmctiva  an  that  of  Lubon  In  1706,  and  dul 
of  CaliUnia  fai  1783;  the  devastation  produoed  by  thi 
Umat  haa  beoona  a  dasrfeal  Instance  of  sueh  dlaasten  ir 
popular  UtenttDa^  and  by  tha  latter  100,000  people  arr 
aaid  to  have  kat  tiwlr  Uvea.  Oilabria  again  anffen; 
sevwely  in  1868  end  1870. 

If  Russia  be  left  out  of  acoonn^  Eur^  mar  be  ^a-  b«iia 
nlly  charaeteriaed  aa  a  mountainous  lef^on,— tfie  ratio  of 
highlands  and  lowUnds  being,  according  to  Tm  KUfden'a 
calculatlra,  approdniately  as  follows : 


ToUl  ATM. 

•■I  siUm. 

Levmdi. 
XoflUi 

ContbMOtal  porttoiuwmioat  1 
pralnHlM  and  luuids  ...  { 

6S6,  ns 

«1,788 

587,418 

641,38S 
e0,126 

4r.w 

8,158,888 

194.4S9 
66,788 
15,881 

In  other  words,  the  purely  continental  portion  has  Sl'44. 
per  cent  of  highlsnds  to  78*06  per  cent  of  lowlandfe ;  the 
peninsular  portion  76*74  par  oeni  to  3S-36  per  cent.;  Qreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  61-87  per  cent  to  4$'1S  par  cent;  and 
the  remaining  ishuds  73-93  to  S8-0&  Thmanwnaot 
the  individual  mountains  that  attain  nun  than  a  mode' 
nte  elevation  If  they  an  compared  with  tha  noontaiiu  of 
Asia  and  South  America.  Mont  Blano,  tha  loftiest  <tf  aU, 
has  an  altitude  of  only  16,781  feet,  while  H.  Everest^  hi 
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the  Himalayaaf  li  29,000  feet  liigli,  and  Chimborazo  and 
JkcoacugOAf  in  tlM  AndM,  an  nspeetively  20,677  and 
33,910. 

Th^ whole  continent  U  fonned  on  a  small  scale  of  relief, 
thongb  this  scale  is  not  so  small  aa  has  usually  been  stated 
on  the  authority  of  Humboldt  The  mean  elevation  of 
Asia,  according  to  his  calculations,  was  351  metres  (1151 
£.  fb);  of  South  America,  344  metres  (1128  E.  ft.);  of 
North  America,  227  metres  (714  £.  ft.);  and  of  Europe 
only  304  metres  (669  E.  ft)  Id  1874  Dr  Qustav  Leipoldt 
pabltihed  the  results  of  a  new  calculation,  which,  being 
«arefiilly  conducted  and  boeed  on  a  much  more  extensive 
collection  of  data,  must  replace  the  estimates  of  Humboldt 
The  following  is  a  table  of  hia  principal  findings,  giving 
«n  average  of  296  836  metres,  or  973*7  English  feet^— 

LetpolJt'a  TaUe  of  Mean  Eltvation. 


SwiUcrUnd  

Iberiin  Peniniula{SpaiaBi)d  Portugalt 
Bslktn  Peninsula  [Turkey  anJ  Greece) 

Aartrik    

Apennine  PenlnsnU  <Ui>Iy)-  

S^Kiidiiwri*  

Fnmce,  

RoiiminiA  

Great  BriUia  

Germui  Empire  

Ruuia  

Belgium  

Denmark  

KetbcTlEnd9,cxeliidingLnxmboarg  I 
and  parts  below  SM-lerel  ) 


Uetret. 

Eo^iih  Feci 

1298  91 

426474 

700-60 

2298-52 

679 -60 

1901-21 

«17-87 

1899-02 

61717 

1898-73 

i28-10 

1404-61 

893  S4 

1292-11 

282-28 

928-19 

817  70 

714-22 

SI3-« 

700-97 

187-09 

648-18 

l«8-3« 

635  95 

36-20 

116  48 

s-ei 

SI -63 

If  the  materiala  which  are  emplt^ed  in  producing 
the  relief  of  various  conntriea  ware  equally  diatribntad 
over  tha  anrfaee  of  tha  continent^  their  respectivs  oonttibn- 
tions  wonld  arrange  them  in  the  following  order  : — 


Riud*  would  raise  tbt  eontiiMnt . 
The  Iberian  PeuMOla  

Scandioam  

Austria  

The  Peniimla  of  the  Balkau  

France    

The  Pesiniula  of  the  Apeuninei . 

The  Qerman  Empire,  

Great  Britain  

Snitierland  

Denmark  and  Iceland  

Rjumaniik  

ielffinm  

Neuieilands  


Total   »eu 


HatTM. 

EngUth  FmL 

90-48 

2987 

43  24 

142-0 

S3  22 

108-9 

82-87 

107-8 

26-63 

87-6 

21-19 

69-6 

15-62 

61-2 

11-91 

89-0 

7-05 

23-1 

6-40 

17-7 

6-11 

18-7 

8-48 

lit 

0-49 

1-6 

0-19 

-6 

»6U 

978*7 

'Wont 
taioa. 


It  ia  noticeable  that  Rnssia  etanda  first  on  the  list  on 
account  of  its  immense  area,  in  B[nta  of  the  fact  that  ita 
mean  elaTation  ia  leaa  than  that  of  nearly  every  other 
country. 

The  central  ridge  of  Europe  is  formed  by  a  complex  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  distinct  matti/t,  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  bonie  the  namo  of  the  Alps,  or,  if  the 
usual  etymology  bo  correct,  the  White  Mountains.  They 
are  closely  grouped  together  over  an  area  of  abont  74,000  or 
75,000  square  railea,  extending  from  6'  to  16*  E.  long.,  and 
curving  round  front  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  to  the  neighbour* 
hooi  of  Vienna.  According  to  Dr  Leipoldt,  if  the  material 
i)f  which  they  are  composed  were  equally  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  contioent  it  wotUd  raise  the  level  27'23 
metres,  or  89  English  feet  Monut  St  Gotthard,  situated  in 
8*  36'  E  long ,  in  usually  considered  as  the  central  massif ; 
bnt  instead  of  being,  as  was  long  aupposed,  the  highest  part 
«f  the  system,  andconseauently  of  the  European  continent,  it 


is  really  overtopped  by  a  large  number  of  the  other  gronpc 
The  honour  of  being  tha  loftiest  summit  is  now,  aa  already 
stated,  assigned  to  Mont  Blanc,  which,  in  ita  terminal  peak, 
named  Dufour  Spitz,  in  memory  of  the  great  surreyor  of 
Switzerland,  reaches  a  height  of  15,781  feet  Ingenersltbe 
mountains  of  the  western  parts  of  the  range  are  loftier  and 
more  closely  ranked,  while  those  towards  the  east  not  only 
diminish  in  heigbt  but  spread  out  over  a  wider  area ;  and  on 
the  whole  the  southern  sides  are  ateeper  than  the  northent. 
Full  details  of  the  intricate  divisions  of  the  Alps  are  given 
in  a  separate  article,  Aa  the  birth-place  of  ita  mightiest 
rivers,  the  natural  barrier  between  its  mightiest  pet^Jei,  a 
prime  factor  in  the  distribution  of  its  climates,  and  in 
modern  times  the  noblest  of  all  iuteraatiotial  "play- 
grounds,"  the  Alps  act  a  part  of  multiform  mnnificenca  in 
the  economy  of  the  continent 

With  the  exception  of  the  Pyrenees  and  its  dependenciH^ 
all  the  mountaiua  of  southern  and  central  Enrope  i^ay  be 
regarded  as  secondary  portions  of  the  general  Alpine  system. 
If  it  were  possible  with  mora  than  human  reach  of  a^t  t* 
take  an  ontlook  northwards  from  some  commanding  peak 
on  the  northern  skirts  of  the  great  chain,  the  whole  conotiy 
for  two  hundred  miles  and  more  wonld  appear  oecopied 
by  irregular  lines  and  groupings  of  mountaina  and  bills  ns- 
ing  froin  a  kind  of  table-land,  and  intenected  by  the  deep- 
cut  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers.  Towards  the  north-west  the 
most  conspiouona  heighta  are  those  of  the  Jara  proper, 
which  rune  parallel  with  the  Alps,  and  ia  only  separated 
from  them  by  tha  valleya  of  the  Rhone  and  tha  Aar,  the 
latter  a  main  tribiUary  of  the  Rhine.  Tha  Oennan  Jara 
trenda  north-east,  the  Black  Forest  nfvth  fnon  the  eastern 
extremity  ot  tha  Jum  proper,  and  fronting  the  Sack 
Foraat  on  tha  other  aide  of  the  Rhine  lie  the  Voeges. 
Fnrther  north  the  Rhine  Talley  is  defined  on  the  west  by 
the  Hardt,  the  Hochwald,  tha  Eifel,  and  the  Ardemiea ;  and 
on  the  eaat  by  the  Odenirald,  the  Weaterwald,  and  tba 
Tannna.  North  of  the  German  Jura  lie  the  Fiancauin 
heights,  which  are  aeparated  by  tiie  Tall^  of  the  Maia  from 
the  Spessart,  the  Bh&n,  and  thoThfiringerwald.  From  the 
Thiiringarwald  Bonlh-east  run  tha  auccassive  clusters  of  the 
Frankenwald  and  the  Fichtelgebi^ ;  and  from  this  Uit 
masaif  eastward  extends  the  Erzgebirge  as  far  aa  the  valley 
of  the  Elbe,  and  sonth-eaatwarda  the  Bohmerwald,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Beyond  the  Elbe,  and  forming 
the'eastern  rim  of  the  upper  basin,  are  the  Riesengebiige  and 
the  Bo-ealled  Sudetic  chain,  which,  by  ita  eonthem  extrani^i 
approaohea  the  Carpathian  mountaina;  and  these  again. 
In  company  with  the  Trausylvanian  mountaina,  curve  snath 
and  enclose  the  great  Hungarian  plain.  The  Balkan  to 
the  south  of  the  Danube  is  practically  on  the  one  hsnd  a 
continuation  of  the  Transylvinian  range,  and  on  the  other 
it  is  connected  by  the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  Dahnatia, 
Bosnia,  and  Servia  with  the  eastern  extremity  of  tha  Alp^ 
The  Apennines  are  still  more  closely  connected  with  tiie 
western  extremity,  and  the  mountains  of  Anvergne  and 
the  Cevennes  in  France  may  also  be  regarded  as  outlieis 
of  the  system. 

Several  of  the  ranges,  however,  are  sufficiently  dlstio^ 
in  position  and  general  characteristics  to  be  treated  apart. 
The  Apennines  form  an  uninterrupted  chain  extending 
south  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Their  mean  height  varies 
from  2600  feet  in  one  part  to  6400  in  another;  and  among 
the  loftiest  peaks  are  Monte  Cimone,  7060;  Aipe  diCam- 
poraghena,  6537  ;  Monte  Sibilla,  7188  ;  Gransasso,  9493; 
La  Majella,  9314  ;  Monte  Pollino,  7441  ;  and  Aapromont* 
6376.  The  Carpathians  are  abont  620  miles  long,  and 
attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  Bntachetie,-  which  hM 
an  altitude  of  9628  feet.  The  decUvitiea  of  the  range  i% 
steepest  on  the  southern  side.  The  Balkans,  or  Htemoa,  tub 
400  miles  eatt  uid  west  to  the  south  of  the  ^fwube  nll^> 
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Thbtt  mean  elevation  is  i.1wnt.600(M!600  feet ;  bat  it  is 
only  {rom  tbo  southern  side  that  they  present  a  really 
monutainous  i^pearanee ;  on  the  northern  thay  gradnalty 
deacmd  hy  a  snceesaim  of  terrec»s,  and,  with  few  eocoep- 
tinu,  the  snmmits  have  gent^  rounded  contonis.  ^le 
enlminatingpdttt  is  Tchar  Dagh,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
iOxnU  9700  feet  Connected  with  the  Balkans  by  its 
matem  extremity  is  the  range  of  the  Despoto  Dagh,  or 
Bhodbp^  ^riiich  stretches  eastward  aloo^  the  north  of  the 
J^jBBHf  and  in  some  points  reaches  a  height  of  8000  feet 
Keaily  the  whole  couTitry  to  the  south  in  Theasaly  and 
Greece  is  occupied  irrwular  groups  and  lines  of  moan- 
taina  and  hilla,  among  which  the  most  important  are  the 
FSndns  and  Olympus.  Besides  the  Alpine  system  and  the 
am^dary  systems  which  are  grouped  along  with  it,  there 
are  several  others  rendered  quite  distinct  by  their  position 
and  stractuta 

The  X^yrenees  are  next  to  the  Alps  in  eleratioo.  They 
extend  across  the  iathmos  between  France  and  Spain 
fop  a  distance  of  240  miles,  and  are  practically  con- 
tinued.-lor  the  Cantabrian- Mountains  for  260  miles  more. 
The  Utftiest  snmmi^  Mont  Ferdu,  has  an  altitude  of 
tl,S70  feet  The  south  side  of  the  Pyrenees  proper  is 
the  more  rugged  and  precipitous;  but  the  Cautabrian 
Uoontaiiu  present  their  steepest  face  to  the  north.  All  the 
minor  mountain  ranges  of  Sp^  are  connected  with  eadi 
other  and  with  the  Fyrenees,  The  highest  is  Ihe  Sierra 
Nevada  in  the  south.  The  chain  of  the  Dovre-Fjeld, 
Dofrinea,  or  Scandinavian  Alps  is  about  1000  milra  in 
tengthf  and  has  a  general  elevation  of  from  3000  to  6000 
Iset  Properly  ipeakin^  it  is  not  so  much  a  range  of 
BwnntaiDS  as  a  plateau,  broken  up  by  deep-cut  ravines  and 
Aovda,  The  western  side  is  precipitous,  and  the  eastern  de- 
scends gradually  to  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Urak  extend 
from  north  to  soath  through  20*  of  latitude,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  40  miles.  They'  rise  slowly  from  the  plain  on 
both  sides,  and  at  the  place  where  they  are  crossed  by  the 
road  from  Moscow  to  Siberia  the  ascent  and  descent  is 
hardly  noticeable.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  range 
lies  between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea ;  a  few 
peaks  attain  an  altitude  of  6000  ;  and  on^  Toll-pore,  is  not 
much  under  6000.' 

If  the  European  mouDtains  are  arranged  according  to 
tiieir  greatest  elevations,  they  rank  as  follows : — (1)  the 
Swiss  AI[»,  with  their  highest  peaks  1 6,000  feet  or  upwards ; 
(S)  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Etna,  about  11,000 
feet ;  (3)  the  Apennines,  the  Corsican  Mountains,  the  Car- 
pathians, the  Balkans,  and  the  Despoto  Dagh,  from  8000 
to  9000 ;  (i)  the  Guadarrama,  the  Scandioavian  Alps,  the 
Dinaiio  Alps,  the  Greek  Mountains,  and  the  Cevennes, 
between  6000  and  8000 ;  (fi)  the  mountains  of  Auvei^^ 
the  Jura,  the  Rieaengebirge,  the  ii\,ountains  of  Sardinia, 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  the  Crimea,  the  Black  Forest, 
the  Vosges,  and  the  Scottish  Highlands,  from  4000  to  6000. 

The  table  given  on  page  686  fumiBbes  a  comparative 
view  of  the  principal  EuroDcan  streams  taken  in  the  order 

their  length. 

In  various  parts  of  Europe,  more  particularly  in  cal- 
careous regions,  there  are  subterranean  or  partially  subter- 
lanean  rivers.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Sorgue  of  Venclase,  the  Touvre  of  AngoulSme,  the  Timavo 
d  Istria,  and  the  Foik  or  Plaoina.  The  first  has  been 
traced  for  10  or  16  miles  below  ground;  and  the  Timavo 
when  it  issues  from  the  mountain  is  i^ready  navigable. 
Along  the  French  coast  several  subterranean  affluents  of 
the  Ueditenanean  have  been  discovered,  and  some  of  them 
are  eviduiUy  of  considerable  size.  The  Garonne  itself, 
which  risee  in  the  glaciera  of  Mount  Haladetta,  passes 

■  or.  **fraSI  <1m  UnM3«Ui|ss"  laMUekr.Jir  £rikmd»  m  B*rH*, 
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under  Mont  Foumar  fat  a  distance  of  i  UIoiiMtreB.  The. 
subterranean  course  of  the  streams  is  {requently  indioatui, 
by  peculiar  vrata  ot  nta  eanaad  if  the  sulmdeiwe  of  the 
aoil;  th^'ue  populany  known  in  Greece  as  aitasDt&ra,  ia 
Ca^i^ia  as  dolinaif  and  in  Jkanee  by  a  great  number  of 
local  names,  such  as  mhie$,  gottrgi,  boidout,  ttntelmoju^ 
Ac.* 

Europe  has  no  Niagara,  and,  indeed,  few  (rf  its  larger 
rivers  present  anything  approaching  to  a  real  cataract  Tho 
Bhine  takes  a  plunge  of  about  60  feet  at  Schaffhaosep;  and 
there  are  a  series  of  rapids  in  the  lower  course  <rf  the. 
Dnieper  and  the  Dniest».  In  Sweden  the  Gotha-EIf  faUs 
100  feet  at  Trollhata;  the  Qjommel  Sayka  or  Hare's  leap 
of  the  Lulea  is  260  feet  high ;  and  the  Riukan  Foa  or 
"  Smoking  Force  "  at  AQfisvand  is  no  leas  than  800.  Th« 
famous  Staubbach  in  the  neighbourheod  of  Lauterbrunnen 
has  a  descent  of  980  feet,  bub  it  is  a  mere  brook^  and  in 
summer  almost  driee  up ;  it  takes  its  same,  as  is  itell 
known,  from  the  dusMike  appearance  of  the  spray  into 
which  the  water  is  changed  by  the  tremendous  descent 

Several  of  the  more  important  rivers  are  of  very  irregular- 
flow,  and  some  are  subject  to  really  formidable  floods.  In 
1877  there  were  disastrous  inundations  of  the  Danube: 
12,000  people  were  rendered  homeless  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Bnda  Festh,  hundreds  ot  houses  were  undermined,  while 
villsgea  were  submerged,  and  large  quantities  of  property 
were  sw^  away.  The  floods  in  the  Netherlands  tite  sanw 
year  were  severe  enough  to  necessitate  Government  help  for 
the  sufferers.  Large  areas  in  Saxony  and  Silesia  wer» 
under  nter ;  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula  the  Nogat,  and  th* 
Oder,  all  overflowed  their  banks  or  burst  their  dikes;  it 
was  feared  that  the  whole  line  of  railway  between  Thorn, 
and  Posen  would  be  carried  avray,  and  in  some  districta 
there  was  considerable  loss  of  life.  U  all  the  damage 
produced  in  this  way  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury could  be  calculated,  it  would  be  found  to  repre^ 
sent  an  enormous  sum.  The  floods  of  the  Loire  alonc^ 
in  1866,  carried  off  about  £8,000,000  worth  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  those  in  the  south  <d  France  in  1876  caused 
a  toes  of  about  £3,000,000.  In  most  Continental  countries 
there  have  been  consequently  undertaken  extensive  en- 
gineering works,  partly  tto  prevent  innndations,  and  partly 
to  render  the  rivers  more  serviceable  for  navigation  and 
irrigation.  France  has  been  especially  active  in  Uiis  matter, 
several  of  her  most  important  streams  being  very  difficult 
to  regulate.  The  Loire,  for  example,  varies  at  Orleans  from 
25  cubic  metres  or  780  feet  per  second  to  10,000  metres  or 
316,000  feet  in  the  same  time;  the  Sadne,  in  1866,  varied, 
from  3,825,450  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  174,086;  and  tha 
Rhone  at  Geneva,  in  1858,  which  was  a  minimum  year, 
from  740,000  cubic  feet  to  196,000."  The  engineering 
works  have  been  especially  successful  on  tlte  St'oe  and 
Yonne,  where  several  new  methods  have  been  te.  '-ed  for 
storing  ^e  surplus  water  of  one  season,  and  utiluing  it 
during  the  period  of  deficient  supply.*  In  Italy  the  Po,  the 
Amo,  and  the  Tiber  are  notorious  for  their  fioods;  but  the 
first  two  are  now  among  the  moet  striking  examples  of  a 
satisfactory  system  of  embankment  At  Cremona,  on  the 
Po,  which  is  171  miles  inland  and  104  feet  above  sea-level, 
the  flood  of  1840  rose  18  feet,  that  of  1855  rose  19  feet, 
and  that  of  1867  20  feet,  above  summer  low-water.  On 
the  last  occasion  the  banks  above  Cremona  were  burst,  and 
avast  area  of  country  was  submerged;  but  such  a  disaster 
is  now  comparatively  rare.  For  the  irrigation  of  the  Lom- 
bard plain  no  less  than  702,838  cu1»c  feet  per  minnte  are 
drawn  off  by  the  canals. 

■  Sm  &  Badu,  £a  Am,  vol.  1.  _  OOQIC 

*  Sm  Beudnm's  MaimU  ^Hyir^ign^t  186S. 

•SMBlenv,  **  AtidBB  sar  ks  tiatuhx  vtalks,**  la  Jtam  At  JImp, 
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Cbai|Mni(tiM  Fww  fl/  tht.Priiuipal  European  Jtiven  taim  m  tif  Onbr  ^tknrLtHglk 
,(Bued  OD  Qlogan'k  Table.) 
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617,272 
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1618 

299^486 

OOi 
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90.889 

6U 
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198,196 
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1186 

170,688 
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188,796 
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48S 
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60,809 
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27,668 
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15,969 

S90 
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84,260 

8iS 
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41,676 
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14,688 
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668 
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808 
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81,444 
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88,781 

822 
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28,822 

m 
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86,866 
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447 

86,626 

S4S 

442 

84,684 
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488 

88,767 

24S 
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19,411 
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19,847 
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896 

44,498 
88,728 
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9,808 
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88,481 
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878 
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86S 
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60,805 
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888 
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888 
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822 

11,204 
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9,397 
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18,220 
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290 
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147 
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166 
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19,889 
21,622 
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S62 
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248 
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248 

8,912 
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844 
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10,217 
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1.  Volgi.  

2.  DuatM  

a,  Ural  

4.  Dtuepor  

6.  Don  

6.  Petdwn-.  

7.  EuDA.  

8.  OJw  

9.  Rhiiw  

10.  TheiM  

11.  Dwiiu  ud  Sndianft 

12.  Hb*  

18.  VlatoU  

14.  Dniestv  

16.  VUtka  

18.  Wewr  

17.  Denu  

18.  Loiw  

10.  Hqom  

20.  Oder  

21.  Khoper  

28.  JAwmh  

28t  TagQt.  

24.  Ebro  , 

26.  Rhoiw  

28.  Dwina  ..*.  

27.  Gn^i&nA  

38.  Nismen  

39.  Soatheni  Log  

80.  Crave  

81.  Donro  

82.  8»y«  

88.  Sefaw  

84.  Wwthe  

86.  S«nth  

86.  Wert«nt  Bog  

87.  PripW  

88.  Po  

89.  Pmth  

40.  Doaeti  

41.  Hesen  

42.  Ontdalqairir  

11.  GiroBiM  

44.  Molom  

46.  Aluta  

49.  UowUo  

47.  Inn  

48.  Dal-Elf  

40.  UaiM  

60.  Hanytcli  

61.  Olommen  

62.  Umea  

68.  Sao  

64.  Tomeo  

66.  Aiigfi  

66.  KSrtsch.  

67.  Mur  

68.  Hhrita  ...»  

69.  Onen  

60.  Hold&a   

81.  Enu  

62.  M(Mkv«  

63.  CUn-Elf.  

64.  yftMg.  

66.  B«N!.mft  

68.  BaSne  

87.  SclKldt.  

68.  Tiber  

C9.  Pitea  i  

70.  Ljusno-EU  , 

71.  S«al«  

:  72.  Naekcr  

73.  HontTk  

74.  Uann  

76.  NetM  

76.  ThuitM.. 


Russia,  Trer  

Bftden,  Black  Forest  

Roiria,  ORnbuis  

RoMia,  Smolaou  

Riuria,  Tola.  

Rasaia,  Perm.  

Boaria,  IHatka  

Btuaia,  Orel  

Switz^^d,  Grlaona  

HnngaiT,  Uannaroa  

BuAa,  Vologda  

Bohenda,  Bieaengebirge , 

SUmU,  Teachen.  

Aoatrla,  Oalipia.  

Bnaria.  TUtka  

HaooTer  

Rnitia,  Snwlenik  

Fnmoe,  Aidkdia  

JTianoa,  Uanta  Maine 

Aastrta,  Moraria  

BoailK,  SaratofT  

Aoatrla,  TranqrlTania.... 

Spain,  Aragon  

Spain,  Santandar.  

Switzerland,  TalaU:  

Runia,  Pakofi...  

Spain,  La  Hancha  

Btuala,  Minik.  

Rnada,  Podolla  

Aostria,  Tyrol 
Spain,.  Sotla.,. 


Anstria,  Illyila  

France,  COta  d'Ox^  

Bnaaia,  Ptdand  

Austria,  Oalicia  

Aostria,  Gjaicla  

BomIl  Yolhjnda  

ItalT,  Salnzzo  

Anatria,  Oallcla..,  

Bnssia,  Eursic  

BosBia,  Vologda  

Spain,  Jaen  

France,  Eautaa  P]rnba4efl...., 

Bnaeia,  Trac  

Aiutria,  Tranajlrania  

France,  Yoegoa  

Bwitierland,  Griaona  

Sweden,  Xopparbng  

Bavaria,  Upper  Fiasco nia ... 

Bonia,  Aatnkhan  

ITorway,  South  Dronthelm 
Sweden,  Umeo-LaOTmarlc ... 

Austria,  Oaliefa.  

Sweden,  Tomeo>Iii^>pmarit.. 

Aoitrta,  Tyrol.  

Anitria,  tianaylrania  , 

Anstria,  Salibnrg  

Turk^,  Bnlguia.  

Bosda,  Olonati  

Aostria,  Bohemia  

Lippe-De  tmold,  

Rpiata,  Smolenak  

Konrmy,  Hcdemariten  

Hnngary,  LipptM  

Rnssia,  Hinaa  

France,  Toagea..,..  

France,  Aiana  

Italy,  Toscany  

Swt^en,  Pitea-Lappmark,... 

Sweden,  Jemtlanos  Lan  

Bavaria,  Vpper  Franoonia .., 
TfirtAmbet^  Black  FtoiHt.. 

Anstria,  Horavia.  

Torkey,  Bulgaria  

FmaaiB,  Poland....  

BaghMMl,  Qkaeaitir.  


Caspian  Sea  

Black  M  

Casrian  Sea  

Black  Sea   

Sea  of  Azoff  

Arctic  Ocean.  _  ^  

Volga  

Volga  

North  Sea.  

Danube  

YThitoSea.  

Korth  Sea  

Baltic  

Black  Sea  ....^  , 

Xama  

Nortli  Sea.  

Dnieper  

Bay  of  Biscay.  , 

Korth  Bea  

Baldo  

Don.  

Tlieiss  

Atlantlo  

ICeditanaBeaa  

Modltemnaan  

Baltic  ,  

AtlanUa  

Baltio  

Black  Sea  

Danobe  

■Atlantic  

Black  Sea   

EiudfA  Channel .... 

Oder  

Daanba  

Viatola.  

Dnieper  

Adriatlo  

Danube  

Dos  

Arctic  Ocean  

Atlantic  

Bay  of  Biscay  

Volga  

Danube  

Rhine  

Dannbe  

Baltio  

Bhlae  

Don  

Skagerrack  

Gulf  of  Bothnia..... 

Viatttla.  

Gulf  of  Bothnia...., 

Adriatlo  

TheisB  

Drare  

*g«"  

Arctk  Ocean..  „. 

Elbe  

North  Sea  

Oka  

Vener  Lake  

Danube  .1  

Dnieper  „  

Rhone  

Korth  Sea  

Mediterranean  

Baltic  

Baltio  

Elbe  

Rhine  

Danube  

Danube  

Wartha  

Geiaun  Ooeaa...... 
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Snee  the  ci^  trf  Some  haa  agaiii  beoone  the  capital  ctf 
It^y  the  attention  ol  the  Italiaw  has  been  apedaUy  tarned 
to  the  nber,  and  leTCnl  seheauB  of  Heicnlean  magoitude 
have  been  ^oued.  QaribaUfa  project  waa  adopted  hy 
both  hoosee  of  the  Parliament  and  lanctioned  by  the 
Ooremment  in  187ff.  Daring  tHe  present  centoiy  the 
Dannb^  which  is  the  most  international  of  Buropean 
riran,  has  been  greatly  improved  as  a  water-way,  by  the 
lecti&ation  of  its  eottrsa  in  the  neighboorhood  ck  Vienna, 
by  the  clearing  of  the  passige  of  the  Irm  Qates,  tnd 
by  the  nuintenanea  a  proper  channel  at  the  ddta  It 
is  almost  needless  to  mention  tlie  works  that  have  been 
carried  on  for  the  deepening  ot  the  leaward  Bectitm  of  all 
the  ereater  rivers,  and  the  renwval  of  the  ban  at  thnr 
months ;  perhapa  in  this  department  the  most  tem^uble 
results  are  exhibited  by  the  Clyd& 

Iq  tho  accompanying  table,  for  whieh  we  are  indebted 
to  Qlogan,  the  principal  lakes  of  Eurupe  are  arranged 
according  to  their  sixe.  If  we  examine  their  diBtribution 
we  find  they  can  eauly  be  daasified  into  groups.  The 


Kama  of  Lake. 


Conn  try. 


LMioxa   

OMn....._.  

Wmmt..-..  

VwlfQ^  

Eou*  „_„ 


n«Mii  

rsiTtJtat  -  -  

Waiur 

IQUr  ... 

Ktolo  Otaro  _,. 

wyK«««o«,«, 

PlitMD. 

aura  LbIm-WbUmii 
BMf  Aff^^iiiii  II  iP>—*< 
PAttf  

IbCDM   

Swr81«   

BodM-SM 

hmmt..  

Siljaa..^„...„.„ 

Hmb.„^  

Omsk  -   

MJSm   

Xn(li«tor.......M... 

ScBUri  ...... 

Vinnra  

SfMrehaul  

VidpHkli  

L^^Maggton  

COrrn  

LAflodlComo  


Sweden  . 

aiudiL». 


tMva...^  

BoMla.  _  


Euorr  _  

BOMlft.  »  i 


SmdtB... 


Roitla.  

wUnd  ..J 

SmAau..—....^.^.. 


Ital7  ^  

Norwajr  

HanKHj  

Tnrktj  .... 

RoMka.  

8«iUflrI*nd  ....... 

Ronnanlfc  ». 

Italy   

KtmU..^  

Ireland   — . 

Italy  


Height 
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SH 
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wt 
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«7 
«U 
M7 
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«M 
«II 
M 
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413-00 

ei-si 

49-70 
47  30 
49-00 

4rM 

>S'40 
3140 

sm 

10-  M 

ia-00 

IT-M 
16'TS 
lS-50 
14-90 
Utl 

11-  30 

0-so 

MO 
B'93 
6-M 
»M 
719 

e-w 

B-BO 
B-M 
d-M 

4-sg 

4-  IT 
»70 

t-ei 

s-so 

5-  00 


Engluh 
aq.  niUea. 


•780  «a 
4BU-Tt 
9114-43 
lOKreS 
lOM'U 
1009-61 
•MTS 
89947 
7SJ-eS 
BMU 
404-97 
49476 
423  OB 
4HS8 
406-07 
t8J-S» 

ia7-<i 

a96'M 
S90  8D 
ai6'78 
S04'4« 

333-11 
304-10 
1»3-4T 

isset 

189-33 
1I4'91 
19340 
140-81 
118-1> 

iie-Bi 
iit-et 

109-49 
93-69 
8886 
T8-6< 
tttt 
88-03 
81-89 


Al[Hne  lakes  bre&k  up  into  a  Bonthem  and  northern  sobdiri- 
saon — the  former  consisting  of  Lago  Msggiore,  Lago  di 
Como,  Lago  d'lseo,  and  L^o  di  Qarda,  ^  connected  by 
•flinents  with  the  system  of  the  Fo ;  and  the  latter  the  lake 
of  Geneva  threaded  by  the  Rhone,  Lakes  Constance,  Zurich, 
Neafchatel,  Biel,  and  other  Swiss  lakes  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  few  of  minor  importance  belonging 
to  the  Danube.  As  factors  in  the  historical  development  of 
the  Alpine  coantries  the  first  rank  must  be  assigned  to 
Oeneva,  Constance,  and  Coma.   Next  in  interest  to  the  Al- 

Sne  group  comes  tjie  Swedish — Wener,  Wetter,  Malar,  and 
jelmor,  lying  between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Skagerrack, 
mnd  nearly  as  famous  as  their  Scotch  and  English  rivals  for 
the  beauty  of  their  scenery.  The  North  Russian  lakes, 
Ladoga,  Onega,  &c.,  are  mainly  noticeable  as  the  largest 
members  of  what  in  some  respects  is  the  most  remarkable 
system  of  lakes  in  the  continent — the  Finno-Russian,  which 
«aasists  of  as  almost  countless  number  of  comparatively 
•mall  irregular  beslns  formed  in  the  surface  of  a  granitic 
|ilateau.  In  Finland  proper  they  occupy  no  teoa  than  a 
twelfth  of  the  total  area.  Itisiapoasibletetiikeuutividnal 


aceonnt  of  die  moltitndinoui  small  lakes  that  divendfy  the 
sorfoee  of  every  coontiy  in  Entt^,  with  the  partial  excep> 
tion  of  Spain ;  bnt  tiieir  influence  on  the  climate  and 
hydrography  of  the  continent  mnst  not  be  overlooked.  Alt 
of  them  help  to  increase  the  area  of  ev^oration,  and-many 
even  of  those  which  are  almost  nameless  act  as  reservoirs 
for  riversL  Nearly  all  the  riveia  of  Sweden,  for  examp^ 
have  their  rarigin  in  a  kke  or  tarn ;  and  the  same  is  tlie 
ease  with  many  of  the  stretuns  of  northern  I^reneea. 
The  total  area  of  the  lakes  given  in  the  table  is  no  less  than 
28,450  aqnaie  miles,  or  abont  the  united  area  of  the  Nethcv- 
lands  and  Switzerland. 

A  few  of  Uie  number  are  very  shallow.  Hie  Nenuedlu 
See,  for  examp1e  (the  Foso  Lacus  of  Uie  Latins  and  FertStava 
of  the  Hnngarians),  completely  dried  op  in  1864,  and  left 
its  bed  corned  for  the  most  part  with  a  deposit  of  salk^ 
Others  not  mentioned  in  the  table  have  bew  psraally  or  com* 
pletdy  drained  by  human  labour.  The  C&pais  in  Bcaotia 
wae  attacked  by  Oreefc  en^neera  as  early  as  tiie  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  bnt  the  tunnels  which  they  ooo- 
structed  to  carry  off  its  waters  have  been  choked  up,  and  the 
lake  is  again  in  c  state  of  nature.  Lake  Fucino  or  Lago 
Celano,  in  the  Abruzzo  in  Italy,  was  doomed  to  destruction 
by  the  emperor  Claudius ;  but  the  works  which  he  con- 
structed proved  ineffectual,  and  it' was  not  till  1862  that  a 
large  part  of  the  basin  was  turned  into  dry  land.  The 
progress  of  agriculture  has  greatly  diminished  the  quantity 
of  tnaish  land  in  Europe,  and  there  ore  only  one  or  two 
really  extensive  regions  which  deser  .e  the  name.  Moat 
important  of  all  are  the  Minsk  marshes  in  Russia,  and  on 
these  large  encroachments  are  gradually  being  made.  The 
draining  of  the  Pomptine  marshes  in  Italy  made  Pope 
Pins  VII.  famous  in  the  18th  century ;  «aS  at  the  present 
moment  those  of  Ferrara  are  sharing  the  same  fate. 

Geologists  have  as  yet  come  to  no  agreement  regarding  oeoiotrtg 
the  origin  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges,  and  stUl  less  dc  mauom 
they  furnish  a  consistent  and  connected  history  of  the 
shaping  of  the  continent  It  wUl  consequently  be  suflScient 
to  indicate  the  gener^  distribution  of  the  various  furma 
tions,  and  the  more  important  basins  of  deposition  for  the 
sedimestaiy  rocks.^  The  typical  basin  is  that  which  takes 
its  name  from  Paris :  in  it  the  successive  sfaratifications  are 
arranged  in  en  exceptlcnnlly  syimnetrical  manner.  To  the 
soath-«ast  lies  the  basin  of  Bordeaux,  separated  by  a 
plateau  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  to  the  north,  on  the  oUier 
side  of  the  Channel,  the  London  basin ;  and  to  the  north* 
east  the  basin  of  iha  lower  Rhine.  Further  east  comes 
the  basin  of  the  lower  Weser,  divided  into  two  almost  in- 
dependent portions  by  the  Harz  mountains;  and  to  the 
south-east  is  the  Prague  basin,  which  presents  only  frag- 
mentary remains  of  its  sedimentary  deposits.  Nearly 
half  of  European  Russia  belongs  to  the  Moecow  bosinj 
which,  in  the  south-east,  is  conterminous  with  the  prolfably 
more  modem  basin  of  the  Caspian.  The  whole  of  the 
south  of  the  continent,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus, 
belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  basiu,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  and  has  its  northern  limit  marked 
by  the  Cevennes,  the  Jura,  the  ThOringerwald,  the  Bdhm' 
erwold,  and  the  Arratyne  plateau.  The  total  surface  area 
occupied  by  the  plutooic  and  metamorphio  rocks  is  far  from 
inconsiderable ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  Finland,  aud  LapUmd,  and 
the  long  line  of  the  Urals,  the  individual  portions  are  of 
comparatively  small  extent.  In  the  Spwish  peninsula 
they  stretch  from  Corauna  south  to  the  Tagus,  appear  again 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Evora,  fonn  the  western  part  of 
the  Sierra  Guadatrsma,  and  JMI'?^?^ 
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rikn  fomuitioni  the  loath.  lo  France  they  constitate) 
not  only  the  great  plateaa  already  mentioned  between  the 
Fuii  and  the  Bordeanx  basin,  but  also  the  mauiTe  penin- 
mla  of  Brittany;  and  in  eastern  Germany  they  are  the 
predominant  rocka  of  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Sudetic  chain,  the 
BoKmerwald,  and  the  inclosed  area.  They  again  appear 
In  isolated  maues  of  considerable  extent  along  the  inner 
ride  of  the  Carpathiau';  and  in  Turkey  they  reach  from 
Mori*Basar  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  aonth  of  the 
Bdlouia  to  the  ^geao.  It  used  hardly  be  added  that  they 
eonititnte  die  Duun  ma«  of  the  Alps.  The  only  eonotry 
where  the  SQnrian  rocks  have  a  large  anrfaca  area  is  the 
Bpaniih  peiUnsalsi  ud  tbora  they  sre  msinly  cwifinsd  to 
tiie  wwtwn  half.  They  show  a  hmg  line  ia  the  Ural 
xsoM^  streteh  from  I«ke  Ladoga  along  the  south  of  the 
GoU  of  Finland,  rise  above  the  Baltie  in  the  islands  of 
Digo^  Osel,  GotUsnd,  and  Oluid,  and  appear  spondically 
tiuoiu^iont  Scandinana,  TheirTs^  naine  eoDiae  from  the 
fMttutthqrtrepramitinEn^and.  The  other  FalaoiMO 
Imn^iona— Devonian,  Carboniferona,  and  Permian— are 
widefy  developed.  In  Bosiia  they  steeteh  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Oka,  and  from  the  White  6ea  to  Voronezh;  they 
oeoupy  a  eonridnaUa  area  to  the  west  of  the  lower  Don, 
and  are  l«d  hare  in  the  TaHe-(tf  the  Dniester.  In  Western 
Europe  they  are  best  represi,  ted  in  the  countries  on  each 
nde  of  the  lower  Bhin^  in  the  ^tish  IsUn^  and  in 
northern  Spain ;  but  they  occur  here  and  there  in  seTsral 
other  quarters.  The  Secondary  formations  are  still  more 
vtensiTely  distributed, — the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  forming 
a  large  proportion  of  central  Germany,  a  good  part  of  France, 
much  cf  ^igland,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  por- 
tim  of  European  Bnssia.  To  the  Cretaceous  rocks  alone 
belong  a  large  part  of  the  Paris  basin,  part  of  Uie  lower 
Bhine  basin,  M  the  Danish  or  Cimbne  peninsula,  the 
great  range  of  the'Parpathiaoa,  the  Balkan  range,  nearly 
the  whole  of  Greece,  Albania,  Montenegro,  Dalmatia, 
Berria,  and  a  wide  tract  in  the  centre  <tf  southern  Bnssia. 
The  Secondary  are  in  their  turn  exceeded  by  the  Tertiary 
formatioiu,  which  furnish  the  continent  with  some  of  its 
most  valuable  agricnltoral  areas.  The  Miocene  alone 
oocnpiea  a  considerable  part  of  the  Paris  basin,  part 
of  the  basins  of  the  lower  Bhine  and  the  lower  Weser, 
the  Lombardy  plun,  the  Hoogarian  pWn,  Oalicia,  and 
Bessarabia,  not  to  mention  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  and 
other  extensive  tracts  in  Spain.  The  Pliocene  is  best 
represented  in  the  Caspian  baein  and  tho  Ponto-Caspian 
depressioh,  and  along  tha  Boasian  coast  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Don. 

Europe  is  richly  furnished  with  mineral  wealth,  and  the 
diatributicm  is  not-  so  irregular  as  might  appear  from  the 
actual  state  of  the  mining  imlustry  in  the  different  countries. 
For  the  predous  metals  it  ia  mainly  indebted  to  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  but  it  possesses  abundant  stores  ^ 
inn  ores,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and  salt   Britain,  Germany, 
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and  the  counbies  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian  monarchy  era 
especially  distinguished  by  the  valoe  and  variety  of  their 
deposits ;  and  Belgium  and  Sweden  are  largely  indebted 
for  their  national  prosperity,  the  one  to  its  coal  and  the 
other  to  its  iron.  Spain  naturally  ranks  high  in  this  de- 
parUnent,  but  the  working  of  its  minee  is  in  a  backward 
condition.  In  the  lands  of  the  Toriishnniare  matters  are 
still  worsen  and  Greece  has  comparatively  Uttle  to  show 
ezcei^  the  ailvw  mines  of  Lannm.  exports 
salt  and  petndeum,  and  Servia,  since  it  becamo  indepen- 
dent has  begun  again  to  work  its  iron  and  copper  pinca. 
In  tlie  Bnsuan  eminre  dure  are  valuable  coal-b^  in  the 
European  tenitocy,  but  1^  lidtsst  mineral  area  Km  on  the 
Aaiabe  nde  oi  die  (Tiak 

Platinum  has  hitherto  bsen  obtained  nowhrn  in  "Bmop* 
except  in  the  anriferone  sands  in  the  Bassian  govonment 
(tf  Perm,  which  yidd  from  900  to  1000  kilognunmee  a 
year.  Gold,  on  the  other  hand,  la  widebr  diffinaed,  but  it 
oceus  for  die  most  part  in  such  inuguueant  qnanti^  as 
not  to  repay  the  ejqmise  of  ooUecting.  The  Mai  iMtodne- 
tion  is  about  6900  kilognunmss  per  annum,  and  by  far  d» 
neater  part  is  furnished  bj  Busia.  Tlie  gold  mines  of 
Spain  were  at  one  time  famous,  and  there  was  a  conuder- 
able  population  siumorted  by  gcdd-washing  in  flVan^lvsnia 
and  Roumania.  Silvtt  is  mueix  more  abundant  than  gdd, 
but  it  is  less  extensively  distributed.  There  are  OToductive 
nunes  in  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Carpathians,'  the  Ursls,  the 
Norwegian  Dovre-F|jeld,  and  the  Siena  Hoiena,  as  wdl  as  !i> 
Sardinia  aLi  England.  The  total  yield  is  about  300,000 
kilogrammes  pei-  annum.  A  considerable  proportion  is 
obtained  during  the  working  of  the  lead  mines,  which  are 
of  great  importance  in  several  countries,  more  especial^  ih. 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Belgini^  where  the  supply  of  lead 
exceeds  the  local  dunand.  ui  Spain,  which  has  a  large 
export,  the  lead  mines  are  mainly  situated  in  Muida, 
Almeria,  and  Jaen ;  in  France  the  most  important  are  in 
the  Pay-de-D6me ;  in  Britain  in  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland; in  Austria  in  Caiinthia,  Bohemia,  I^rol,  and 
Galicia ;  and  in  Hungary  at  Keusohl  and  Nagybinya.  In 
the  German  empire,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Brunswick,  and 
Anhalt  are  most  productive ;  and  in  Itsly,  Sardinia, 
cany,  and  Lombardy..  In  Portugal  there  are  15  mines; 
and  in  Turkey  lead  ore  exists  at  GallipoU,  and  at  Olovo  in 
Bosnia.  The  total  amount  of  copper  obtained  throngfaout 
the  continent  is  estimated  at  about  689,000  cwtL  yearly. 
The  only  oonntriea  that  can  afford  to  export  are  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Norway ;  but  Germany,  Britun,  Buasia, 
Belgium,  and  Hungary  are  all  great  producers.  In  Britain 
the  mines  are  mainly  situated  in  Ccnnwall,  Devon,  and 
Chester ;  in  Germany  they  are  widely  distoibnted,  but  the 
most  productive  are  in  the  districts  of  Mersebnrg  and  Ams- 
berg  in  Prussia;  in  Hungary  they  chiefly  occur  in  the  Car- 
pathian mountaina.  Of  all  the  Spanish  mines  the  best 
known  are  those  of  Bio  Tipto  and  ^niands  in  the  province 
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of  Haelra(orwhich  tha  latter  is  cspable  of  yi«lding  500;000 
kODS  of  iron  pyrites  anuually).  ilora  than  a  third  of  bU 
the  zinc  obtiuued  ia  Europe  is  contributed  by  Belgium, 
ud  nearly  aa  mucli  is  furnished  by  Oermany.  The 
principal  Belgian  mines  ore  in  the  province  of  U^e,  and 
the  principal  German  mines  at  Oppelii  in  Upper  SUeaia. 
Tin  ia  fnand  only  iu  a  fev  localities.  The  richest  mines 
am  those  of  Cornwall  in  England,  v^ich  have  been  worked 
from  the  earliest  historic  period ;  and  next  in  importance 
are  the  Austria?  mines  in  the  Erzgebirge.  llercury  is 
practically  ))ecnliar  to  Spain  and  Hungary,  though  it  is 
obtained  in  small  quantities  at  Vallalta  in  the  Italian 
province  of  Belluno,  at  Sagta  Fiora  in  the  province  of 
Qrosseto,  and  in  Germany  at  Denxponta  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  is  also  known  to  exist  in  Bosnia  and  Koumania. 
The  principal  Austrian  mines  are  at  Idria  in  Camiola,  and 
the  principal  Spanish  mines  at  Almodan  and  Almadalejo 
in  Ciudad  Real 

The  salt  prodnctionof  Europe  amounts  to  about  95,000,000 
or  100,000,000  cwL  per  anaum.  To  this  total  no  contri- 
bution ia  made  by  Finland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Luxem- 
bourg^ Belgium,  .?erria,  or  Montenegro.  It  is  parti/  pro- 
cured from  mines,  partly  from,  springs,  and  partly  from 
salt  lakes  and  the  ocean.  The  most  productive  mines  are 
in  the  Carpathiana  (at  Wielicska  and  Bochnia  in  East 
Galicia),  and  at  Salzburg  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps; 
there  are  also  eztensive  deposits  in  Chester  and  Worcester 
in-  England,  in  the  departments  of  Upper  Sa£ne  and 
Art^ge  in  France,  at  Wilhelmagltick  and  Friedrichshall 
in  Wilrtemberg,  at  Berchtesgaden  in  Bavaria,  at  Leo- 
poldshall  in  Anhalt,  at  Stassfurt  and  Erfurt  in  Prussian 
8axony,  at  Stettin  in  Hoheozollern,  and  at  Spninberg 
in  Brandenburg,  at  Cardoua,  Pinoso,  Qerry  y  Villanueva, 
in  Spain,  and  in  the  districts  of  Prahova,  Valcea,  and 
Bacan  in  Boumania.  Salt  springs  are  still  more  widely 
distributfid.  Bay  salt  is  largely  manufactured  in  France, 
both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seaboards ;  in 
Russia,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea;  in  Spain,  at 
Cadiz  and  Torrevieja,  *a;  in  Italy,  in  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  Elba ;  in  Turkey,  bt  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
io  the  island  of  Crete;  and  in  Greece,  in  the  islaod  of 
Baota  Maria.  The  salt  lakes  of  Bessarabia  alone  yielded 
on  an  average  13,924,000  cwt  yearly  from  1819  to  1850, 
and  carriers  ctHue  for  supplies  from  Poland,  Volhynia,' 
KiefiT,  and  Tchernigo£  Aboat  330  waggons  are  loaded 
daily  in  the  season.* 

Full  details  on  the  European  coal-fields  have  already 
been  given  in  the  article  Coal,  vol  vi.  p.  55-56 ;  and  the 
reader  will  find  a  similar  account,  of  the  iron  mines  under 
Ikon.  Sulphur  mining  is  one  of  the  greatest  industriesK>f 
Italy  and  Sicily,  forming,  indeed,  almost  the  exclusive 
means  of  support  for  Giigenti  and  some  other  towns; 
graphite  is  obtained  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Bavaria, 
England,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Spain ;  alum  more  partica- 
loriy  from  Scotland,  Bohemia,  Germany,  Rnssia,  and 
Spain ;  aspbalte  from  Switzerland,  Italy,  Brunswick,  Dal- 
matia,  and  Tyrol;  and  petroleum  from  the  Carpathian 
moantains,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  France,  &e. 

Tha  four  great  determining  facta  in  regard  U>  the  cltmat* 
of  Europe  are  these :  its  northern  borders  are  within  the 
Arctic  circle ;  in  the  south  its  most  southern  points  are  9 
degrees  of  latitude  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  to  the  east 
^toods  for  SOOO  miles  the  continuous  land  surface  td  Asia ; 
to  the  west  lie  the  waters  of  the  Atlaatia  Of  minor  but 
by  no  means  small  importance  are  the  presence  of  the  Medi- 
.'tenanean  along  the  sonth,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  tho 
lAfrican  contment;   To*tiie  ameliorating  influence  of  the 
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ocean  must  be  ascribed  the  main  features  that  (li»tinguuih 
the  climate  from  that  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  A»La» 
and  assimilate  it  so  largely  to  the  insular  type.  Like  other 
great  masses  of  water,  the  Atlantic  is  less  exposed  to  rapid 
themometric  cedllations  than  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  its 
cc'*''^ity  tends  to  produce  a  similar  stability.  Slowly  bnt 
'  continually  it  ia  surrendering  the  heat  which  it  has  gathered 
ill  the  regions  of  the  sun.  Though  no  problem  of  ^ibysical 
geography  is  more  keenly  debated  than  the  method  by 
which  the  heat  is  conveyed  and  distributed,  the  fact  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  sUrh  conveyance  and  distribution 
does  take  place.  Part  of  the  work  is  done  directly  by 
means  of  currents,  part  indirectly  by  means  of  winds.  The 
questions  in  dispute  are  mainly — what  are  the  currents,  how 
are  they  produced,  and  what  ia  the  area-  of  their  indivrdiial 
'influence  I  'NThile  one  physicist  ascribes  all  the  credit  ta 
the  Gulf  Stream,  another  argues  that  the  Golf  Stream  has 
spent  both  its  impetus  and  its  heat  long  before  it 
approaches  the  European  seas,  and  tl:at  its  contribution^,  if 
there  be  any  at  all,  are  altogether  infinitesim&L  Be  that' 
aa  it  may,  the  iofluence  'of  Uie  ocean  aa  a  whole  is  easily^ 
verified ;  a  glance  at  a  map  with  isothermal  lines  at  once 
indicates  its  extent.  The  line,  for  instance,  of  36*  of  mean' 
annual  temperature,  which  in  the  east  of  the  continent 
passea  near  Orenburg,  reaches  as  far  north  aa  73*  in  the  sea 
between  Iceland  and  Norway.  As  the  complement  to  tiiis 
stands  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  East  Spitzbergen 
Sea  is  etitl  so  high  that  no  true  polar  ice  finds  its  way 
further  south  than  75'  N.  lat,  while  on  the  American 
coast  it  is  carried  down  to  36*  N.  lat.  In  other  words,  if 
the  European  conditions  were  the  sem'e  aa  the  American/ 
instead  of  the  polar  ice  never  being  seen  at  the  North 
Cape,  it  would  come  sailing  down  post  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar*' 

As  regards  ita  rainfall  Europe  belongs  in  the  main  to  lUM 
the  zone  which  ia  characterized  by  irregularity  of  seasonal 
distribution ;  its  southern  portions  to  the  sub-tropical  zone 
distinguished  by  the  dryness  of  its  summers.  The  line  of 
demarcation  runs  at  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
Spanish  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  continues  along  the 
northern  alope  of  the  Pyrenees,  turns  north-eastwards  to 
Uie  neighbourhood  of  Valence  on  the  Rhone,  curves  souljic 
ward  to  Genoa,  follows  the  line  of  the  Northern 
Apennines,  strikes  across  the  Adriatic  from  Rimini  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zara,  and  proceeds  by  way  of  SeraieT(^ 
Novi-Bazar,  and  Sofia  to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  south  <a 
ZozopolL  Within  the  sub-tropical  zone  the  maximum  rain- 
fall occurs  during  wmter  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  Ital^  j 
during  autumn  and  spring  in  central  and  northern  Spai% 
the  south  of  France,  and  northern  and  central  Italy.  In 
the  rone  of  irregular  distribution  Scotland,  Iieland,  and 
western  England  have  theiivmaximum  in  wmter;  western 
France,  eaatern  England,  the  coast  regtons  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  Denmark,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  Nor- 
way have  their^  in  the  autumn;  wKile  in  eastern  France, 
the  German  Empire  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  sod  Sweden 
it  falls  in  summer.  The  general  conditions  that  determine 
the  quantity  of  rain  m  a  given  district  ore  well  known, — tha 
height  and  direction  of  the  mountains,  proximity  to  too 
coast,  and  so  on.  Aa  most  of  oar  rain  is  brought  by  south- 
west and  west  winds,  the  western  ports  of  Ute  continent 
have  on  the  whole  a  heavier  rainfall  than  the  eastern ; 
though  to  the  south  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  the  relief 
of  the  peninsulas,  and  tiie  presebce  of  stub  a  large  secon- 
dary reservoir  of  evaporation  as  the  Ueditananean,  ptodiica 
great  irregularities.  The  following  statist  show  the  iiH 
flneoee  of  a  western  position :—  ^  ^ 


•  8m  PtUimau's  jnftt«ffiHv*s,  1877,  p.  24,  and  the  werics  of 
Caiyantsi^  £kA\,  Dts,  and  But^a*.  -   
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'  The  greatest  maxima  of  raioraU  are  registered  at 
Stye-Pass  in  the  west  of  Englaad,.  189*49  inches  or 
481'2  centimetres,  and  at  Seathwaite,  ]52'14  incites  or 
S86'7  centimetres.  Next  comes  Qlencroe  in  Argyllshire, 
vith  128-60  inches  or  326'4  centimetres.  The  Venetian 
and  Lombard  Alps  fnrnish  snch  maxima  as  Tohnezeo 
95*9  inches  or  243-6  centimetres,  and  Sta  Uaria  97*7 
inches  or  248*3  centimetres ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  sud 
that  the  rainfall  exceeds  40  inches  or  100  centimetres 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Alps  from  Chembery  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna  in  the  east,  and  to  the  sea-coast 
in  the  south,  down  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  to 
tiie  latitnde  of  Qaeta,  along  the  line  of  the  Balkans,  in  the 
Dalmatian,  Montenegrine,  and  Albanian  bigbtands,  all 
round  the  north  and  trest  cf  Spain  and  Portugal  from 
Cape  Boca  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Western  England, 
and  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Norway,  The  plateaus 
are  nsnally  well  watered,  thongh  their  maxima  are  much 
below  the  maxima  of  the  mountaina;  but  the  great  Iberian 
plateaus  aro  an  exception  to  the  rnle.  The  rainfall  of 
Salamanca  is  only  0'4  inches  or  24'0  centimetres,  and 
that  of  Albaceto  10*3  incbes  or  26-3  centimetres — a  fact 
which  is  to  bo  ascribed  partly  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
rain-clouda  by  tbo  mountains  of  Qalicia  and  Portugal, 
and  partly  to  tbo  treeless  condition  of  the  table-land  itself. 
The  average  throughout  Sweden  and  the  greater  part  of 
Bussia,  in  tbo  Hungarian  plain,  the  northern  half  of 
Bohemia,  and  tbo  district  of  Germany  from  Halle  to 
Dantzic,  ranges  from  40  to  55  centimetres  or  16'7  to  21*6 
inches.  The  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  the 
whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Don,  and  the  conntry  watered  by 
the  middle  division  of  the  Volga  receive  ho  more4faan  from 
25  to  40 centimetres  or  9'8  to  15*7  inches;  while  the  great 
Aralo-Caapian  depression,  including  about  100  miles  of  the 
liOwer  Volga,  is  an  almost  rainless  region.^ 

.  In  western  Europe  by  far  the  moat  prevalent  wind  is 
the  S.W.  or  W,S.W.  It  represents  2fi  per  cent  of  the 
aimual  total ;  while  the  N.  is  only  6  per  cent.,  the  N.K  8, 
Ihe  E  9,  the  a  IS,  the  W.  17,  and  the  N.W.  11.  Of  the 
summer  total  it  represents  22  per  cent,  while  the  N.  is  0, 
N.E.  8^E.  7,  aE.  7,W.  21,  and  N.W.  17.  In  south- 
eastern Europe,  on  the  other  llend,  the  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  N.  and  K — the  R  having  the  preponderance 
in  winter  and  antumo.'  Of  local  -winds  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  F5hn,  in  the  Alps,  distinguished  for  its  wannth 
and  dryness;  the  Rothenthnrm  wind  of  Transylvania,  which 
has  similar  chaiacteristics ;  the  boro  of  the  Upper  Adriatic, 
so  noticeable  for  its  violence ;  the  mistral  of  souUiem 
France;  the  Etesian  winds  of  tiie  Mediterranean;  and  the 
urocco^  which  proves  so  destmctive  to  the  sonthera  Tege- 
tation.  Though  it  is  only  at  comparatively  rare  intervab 
that  the  winds  attain  the  deveIoi«nent  td  a  hunicane,  the 
destrootion  of  life  and  property  which  they  occasion,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  is  in  the  aggregate  of  no  small  nmment 
Abont  uz  or  seven  storms  from  the  west  pass  over  the 

oontinent  every  winter,  nsoally  appearing  later  in  the 
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sontheni  districts,  snch  as  Switzerland  or  the  Adriatic 
than  in  the  northern  districts,  as  Scotland  and  Denmark. 
As  instances  of  the  exceptional  strength  which  is  sometimei 
displayed,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  April  1800  moi 
and  cattle  ware  actnally  lifted  from  the  gnrand  by  the  f«ce 
of  the  storm,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  sbont 
200,000  trees  were  blown  down  in  the  Han  mountains 
alone. 

The  snow-line  is  subject,  as  is  well  known,  to  great  local  stm 
variations.  In  the  western  and  central  Alps  it  lies  abont  8860 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  eastern  Alps  ata  an  average 
abont  330  feet  higher.  In  exceptional  ins^ce^  of  couim, 
the  snow  disappears  at  a  much  greater  elUtnde,  and  even 
such  summits  as  the  Jnngfrau  (13,671  feet),  the  Strahlhom 
(13,750),  and  the  Chaberton  are  oecaMonally  stripped  com* 
pletdy  bare.  Tba  vhole  range  the  I^nees,  where  the 
line  usually  lies  about  8950  feet  on  the  north  side  and 
abont  10,000  on  the  south,  is  sometimes  in  the  same  con- 
dition. In  Korway,  towards  the  North  Cape,  the  snow-liet 
is  2360  feet,  in  the  island  of  Seiland  abont  3200,  on 
Sulitjelma  about  3970,  on  Dovre  5540,  on  Jotune  4910, 
on  Gulnland  6300,  and  at  Folgefonden  4800, — a  difference 
of  from  400  to  1000  feet  being  observable  between  tbs 
eastern  atid  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  mainly  dne  to 
tbo  more  abundant  precipitation  on  the  latter.  On  tiis 
western  side  of  the  Oiucasus  the  mean  elevation  is  11,700 
feet,  on  the  eastern  14,100.  There  are  no  nevados  m  the 
Urals,  thengh  some  of  the  summits  exceed  5000  feet  is 
altitude.  The  Alps  and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  an 
the  only  ranges  that  possess  a  fully  developed  glader 
system,  but  both  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Caucasus  have 
individual  specimens  of  considerable  extent  The  most  j 
important  of  the  Pyrenean  group  are  the  Maladetta,  the  I 
Cabrioulen,  the  Mont  Perdu,  the  Br^he  da  Roland,  tbs 
Vignemale,  and  tbe  Ntonvilla  glaciers. 

The  principal  botanical  regions  of  Europe  have  alroadf 
been  indicated  in  the  article  Dibtribvtiok.  According  to 
Schouw's  nomenclature,  the  Mediterranean  countries  belong 
to  tbe  region  of  Labiatte  and  Caryopbyll&ce« ;  tbe  oonntries  | 
of  northern  Europe,  abont  as  far  as  the  ndgbbourhood  d 
tbo  Arctic  circle,  to  the  region  of  Umbellifero  and  Crucifene; 
and  the  small  rem'uning  portion  to  the  region  of  the  8ax> 
'frages  and  Mosses.  Tbe  varying  relief  of  the  continent, 
and  tbe  consequent  variety  of  dimalic  conditions,  give  riu 
to  many  infractions  of  this  general  rule, — the  moat  remaric- 
able  being  furnished  by  the  Alps,  which  are  high  enough  to 
have  a  large  arctic  area,  and  by  the  steppes  of  Busua,  whick, 
as  is  well  known,  also  afford  a  peculiar  environment'  He 
Arctic  region,  whether  in  the  Alps  or  elsewhere,  is  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  shortness  of  its  period  of  vegetation  and  tbs 
small  number  of  its  annual  plants;  the  north>European  r^^ca 
has  a  long  period  of  vegetation  and  a  regular  winter  rest; 
the  Mediterranean  region  has  a  long  period  of  vernal  growtb, 
a  protracted  summer  siesta,  a  short  period  of  autnmul 
growtb,  and  a  winter  rest  varying  greatiy  according  to 
locality;  and  the  steppe  region  hae  a  short  period  of  ex- 
uberant vernal  growtb,  limited  on  the  one  hand  by  a  sevas 
winter,  and  on  the  other  by  a  parching  aummer.  The 
nearest  approach  to  tropical  conditions  is  made  1^  the  sonlfc 
of  Spain.  In  the  Vega  of  Murda  thws  is  no  set  time  to 
sow  and  time  to  reap ;  every  month  brings  its  fruity  sad 
spring  and  autumn  keep  pleasant  fellowship  throng^ont  tts 
year.  The  ground  is  no  sooner  desrad  of  its  erop  than  it 
is  agun  under  the  plough,  and  vitiiin  a  few  weeks  it  ii 
green  with  another  blade,* 

No  exact  statement  can  be  i^ven  in  regard  to  tte  nnmbai 
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<of  geoera  and  ipecies  represented  in  tlie  European  floras. 
&*eral  districts  Jiare  onljr  been  partial!/  explored  hj  the 
"botanist ;  be  not  nnfreqnently  finds  it  difficult  to  decide 
jwhether  a  giren  plant  has  a  right  to  be  admitted  into  his 
Uiats  ;  and  he  is  natorally  more  interested  in  estimating  the 
■oomparatiTd  lichaeas  oi  his  scientific  regions  than  of  such 
'Cunrentional  areas  at  the  continents.  Hinds,  reckoning  all 
known  epecies  of  plants  at  134.000,  allows  11,200  to 
Europe ;  while  Friedrich  Njrman,  in  his  Sylfoge  Flora 
JSuropcea,  1851-1655,  gires  genera  and  9738  species 
Accoiding  to  Fries's  classification,  and  assigna  863  genera 
and  SlOit  species  to  the  dicotjledona,  206  genera  and  ISii 
•peeies  to  the  monocotyledons,  and  26  genera  and  90 
•pedes  to  the  acotjledons.  In  all  probabilitj  the  numbera, 
cepeotaUy  of  the  species,  are  below  the  truth.  The  total 
number  of  Mxalled  mef  nl  plants  cultivated  in  Europeui 
garden!  is  itattd  by  Fnrfeaaor  Goppart  st  inm  2100  tA 
2500 ;  but  a  Ibi|^  proportion  of  tliMa  ars  mero  exotica, 
Tb»  •ztant,  indaed,  to  which  tbla  ia  the  caae,  eren  with 
many  apaewa  of  wide  distribution,  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing ueta  in  botanical  geography.  The  vine,  the  oUve,  the 
fig  trse^  and  the  ngilbern  were  not  improbably  brought 
from  Syria  or  Asia  Minor  by  the  Qraekaj  the  Anbiana  in- 
troduced the  cotton  plant ;  the  walnut  ntd  the  poach  ue 
originally  fr<nn  Fatna,  die  apricot  from  Armenia,  and  the 
sugarcane  and  the  orange  from  C!bina.  The  leek  uid  the 
onioiif  the  mustard  plant  and  the  ennun,  the  laurel  and 
the  myrtle^  are  ell  Asiatic,  For  the  pomegranate  we  are 
probably  indebted  to  the  Fbcsnicians,  aud  the  quince  stiH 
bears  the  name  which  it  received  from  the  town  of  Cydonia 
Id  Crete.  The  cypress  is  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Herat,  the  plane  tree  of  the  Taurus,  the  chestnut  possibly 
of  Armenia.  LucuUus,  the  conqueror  of  Mithradates, 
brought  the  first  cherry-tree  to  Europe ;  end  some  less 
famous  Romao  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  was  the  in- 
Itrodncer  of  the  pistachio.  Maize,  tobacco,  and  the  potato 
are  well  known  to  be  of  American  origin,  aud  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  agave  and  the  opuntia,  two  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic plants  of  the  Itlediterranean  region.  The  scarlet 
oak  was  brought  from  North  America  to  England  in  1691 ; 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  first  planted  in  British  soil  in 
1683;  and  among  recent  additions  are  the  Douglas  pine 
from  the  Rocky  Mouutaioa,  the  deodara  from  the  Hima- 
layas, the  WellmfftoHta  ffigantea  from  California,  and  the 
Sticalyptut  Globulut  from  Australia.  The  last  is  being 
planted  in  thousands  in  southern  Europe,  and  has  produced 
a  greater  sensation  than  perhaps  auy  other  botanical  stranger. 
It  would  be  easy  to  coutioue  the  list  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent, and  it  would  require  to  be  supplemented  by  a  list  of 
floral  additions  that  have  taken  place  within  historic  time 
without  th.S  intentional  intervention  of  man.  This  second 
class  is  also  a  numerous  and  continually  increasing  one.' 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Juvenal,  near  MontpelUer, 
487  exotica  from  America,  Asia,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land were  ooUttCted  by  Qodrou,  and  of  these  62  species  were 
new  to  science.  The  Anacharii  Alnnattrvm  or  Elodea 
Wiitadttuit,*  from  Canada,  now  luxuriates  in  the  rivera  of 
England  and  Fruasia,  where  it  was  quite  unknown  a^out 
1850;  and  the  Ericnavhn  itptanffulart  hat  found  a  new 
borne  in  the  streams  of  Ireland.  In  the  former  instance 
the  rapid  diffusion  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  plant 
ia  dlcBcioaa,  and  only  one  sex  has  reached  Europe.  It  will 
be  readily  undentood  that  if  the  introduction  of  new  species 
Into  the  oontinent  Is  of  freqnsnt  ocourrenoe,  the  migration 
«f  indigenow  ipeeiee  from  outrict  to  diatriot  uoat  be  more 
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frequent  still  The  plants  of  the  highef  l^gvons  ore  ofteiLi 
carried  down  by  the  rivers,  aud  effect  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  plains ;  and  from  time  to  time  a  foreign  army 
leaves  the  seeds  of  a  foreign  flora  on  its  camping-ground. 
Thus  the  Campanula  pusilla,  for  example,  has  floated 
down  from  the  Alps  to  Strasburg,  and  the  Buniat  mientalU 
has  grown  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  since  the  Cossacks  were 
there  in  1815.  There  is  a  limit  of  course  to  such  introduc- 
tions and  immigrations :  of  plants  as  of  men  it  is  equally 
true  non  otnnei  omnia  potrunt. 

The  most  important  economical  position  is  held  by  the  ChIS 
cereals.  Wheat  ia  most  extensively  cultivated  in  RuGsia,  ImS 
Austria,  the  Danubian  principalities,  France  England,  and 
Qermany.  The  parallel  of  67*  or  58*  may  be  taken  as  its 
northern  limit,  though  it  is  grown  as  far  nrath  as  66*,  and 
is  found  to  ripen  in  the  island  of  Dyro  in  69'  6'.  Spell 
(Triiieum  Spelta)  is  mainly  cultivated  in  sonth-weatam 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  Barley  is  cuIUvated 
in  West  I^mnairk  as  far  as  70',  and  ^is  part  of  the  umal 
crop  in  all  countries  of  the  continent  Oats  are  mors 
frequent  in  the  central  and  northern  regions;  their  pracUcal 
polar  limit  ie  69*  28',  though  they  have  been  known  to 
ripen  at  Hammerfeat  in  70*  Sr.  Rye  ia  an  important  crop 
in  nearly  all  the  great  grain-^wing  countriea,  but  it  ia 
especially  in  favour  in  the  east  and  north;  its  northern 
limit  is  between  69*  and  70*.  Maixe  has  been  grown  in 
63*  IS',  reaches  its  practical  limit  in  59*  55',  and  is  ezten 
sively  cultivated  only  in  the  southern  parte  of  the  continent,! 
Sorf^o  (Sorghvn  aaeeharatnw)  ittxa  China  and  a  few  otherj 
foreign  cereals  have  been  enccessfully  introduced,  but  arv 
hardly  anything  more  than  agricultural  curiosities.  The' 
next  place  belongs  to  the  potato,  which  has  spread  over  aq| 
enormous  area  in  cen^xal  and  northern  Europe,  It  has  been 
grown  as  far  north  as  the  island  of  Magero  in  71'  T  N.  lat., 
or  about  four  miles  S.E  of  the  North  Cape.  Tlie  greatest' 
producers  are  Qermany,  Belgium,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  and  Switzerland.  A  considerable  variety  of  legu- 
minous [dants  are  grown  in  Europe  either  for  their  fruit  or' 
for&ge — ^beans,  pease,  Ininnes,  clover,  lucerne,  sainfoin,  ^| 
The  common  pea  (Fiium  armtw)  and  the  common  bean 
IVicia  Faba)  have  their  northern  limits  respectively  at  64' 
41'  and  67'  17'.  A  speciea  of  lupine  (Lupinvt  lini/oltut) 
furnishes  a  substitute  for  coffee  boUi  in  Norway  and 
TyroL  The  vine  can  be  grown  without  protection  in 
southern  Scandinavia,  andfias  been  known  to  ripen  its 
grapes  in  the  open  air  at  Christiansimd  in  63'  7';  but  its 
cultivation  is  of  no  importance  north  of  471*  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  60^*  on  the  Rhiue,  and  from  50  to  52°  ia 
Russia.  The  following  is  the  average  wine-production  of 
the  several  countries : — France,  42,000,000  hectolitres  (or 
924,000,000  gallons) ;  Italy,  30,300,000 ;  Anstria-Hungary 
23,000,000;  Spain,  20,000,000;  Qermany,  4,440,500; 
Switzerland,  1,156,000;  Greece,  1.160,000;  Roumaoia,| 
1,000,000;  Russia,  614,000.  A  special  Greek  variety  of 
vine  ie  the  source  of  the  currants  of  ccmmerce ;  it  is  ndti- 
rated  in  the  Felopounesns,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  and 
Santa  Maura,  and  yields  an  annual  average  export  of 
128,000,000  Tb.  The.  olive,  with  its  double  crop,  is  one 
of  tilie  principal  objects  of  cultivation  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Greece,  and  is  not  without  its  importance  in  Portage), 
I'urkey,  and  southern  Austria.  The  average  totnl  of  the 
oil  harvest  in  these  countries  amounts  to  about  1 40,000,000 
gallons;  and  of  this  Italy  alone  produces  about  66,000,000. 

Beddea  the  turnips  and  other  roots  which  furnish  so 
mnch  of  the  wintei^fodder  required  by  the  uortbem  farmer, 
the  beet  hcdda  an  important  economic  position  in  central 
Europe  as  a  prodnoer  of  sugar.  Tobaoi^ 

Jrown  from  Sicihr  to  Sweden,  but  iti^&ltmfiWW^Bw- 
m  in  England,*  Spain,  and  Bui  Uarino,  and  b  Anetila  it  is 
«  state  monnpo^.    lu  northern  limit  Is  about  63'  36'.  It. 
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recvlrea 'Special  attention  in  Turkey,*' Oreece,  ' Kasais^ 
jOennauy,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Hemp  and  fi&x  have 
»  very  wide  distribution,  tlie  former  fumiahing  a  valuable 
export  to  Archangel  in  the  north  and  to  Italy  in  the 
aouth.  Among  all-  European  countries  Russia  is  the 
greatest  producer:  during  their  church  fasts  her  vast  popu- 
lation make  an  enormous  consumption  of  hemp  oil.  Hop- 
'growing  is  hardly  known  in  the  south,  but  forms  an 
important  'industry  in  England,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Belgium.  The  plant  grows  wild  ia  Norway  as  far  north 
as  64*  12'  Among  the  exotics  exclusively  cultivated  in 
the  south  are  the  aagar-cane,  the  cotton-plant,  and  rice. 
The  first,  which  is  found  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  is  of  little 
practical  moment ;  the  second  holds  a  aecoodaiy  position 
in  Turkey  and  Greece ;  and  the  third  is  pretty  extensively 
grown  in  special  districts  of  Italy,  more  particularly  in 
the  valley  of  the  Fo.  Of  the  vast  number  of  fnut  trees 
which  flourish  in  different  parts  of  the  continent  only  a  few 
can  be  mentioned.  Their  produce  famishes  articles  of 
export  to  Austria-Itungary,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  In  Sanlinia  the  acorn  of  the  Querent 
Satlota  is  still  nsed  as  food,  and  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Austria  the  chestnut  is  of  very  common  consamption.  In 
the  Mediteiranean  region  the  prevailing  forms — which  the 
Germans  conveniently  sum  together  in  the  expression  SUd- 
frQehte,  or  southern  fruits — are  the  orange,  the  citron,  the 
almond,  the  pomegranate,  the  fi^  and  the  carob-tree.  The 
importance  of  these  fruits  to  Italy  and  Spain  is  too  veil 
known  to  require  more  than  passing  mention.  Sicily, 
vbiflb  was  one  of  the  great  granaries  of  the  Koman  empire, 
b  now  almost  a  continaous  orchard.  In  recent  yean  a  new 
kind  of  pistachio— the  cacahoetea,  or  mani — has  been  oolti- 
Tated  in  Spain,  and  its  fmit  extensively  exported.  The 
palm  trees  have  a  very  limited  range:  the  date  palm 
\Phanix  daetiflifera)  ripens  only  in  soathem  Spain  will 
careful  culture;  the  dwarf  palm  (Chamceropa  humilii^ 
forms  thickets  along  the  Spanish  coast  and  in  SicUy,  oc^ 
appears  less  frequently  in  southern  Italy  and  Greece. 

Such  are  the  main  eeonomie  plants  of  Europe;  bat  thr 
list  might  be  indefinitely  extended  if  we  were  to  indade  all 


the  plants  which  enter  into'ftM^^  ^^arxa  of  the  vanuc* 
regions — from  the  caper-bush  of  the  south  to  the  Paly- 
gonum  viaifxtruia  and  Oxyria  TtHi/oram  eoasamed  by  Hkk 
Laplanders  in  the  north.  ^ 

When  the  Aryan  peoples  began  theii  immtgratioDF«« 
into  Earope  a  Urge  port  of  the  surface  mnst  have  been 
covered  with  primeval  forest ;  for  even  after  long  centuries 
of  human  occupation  the  Roman  conquerors  fonnd  vsat 
regions  where  the  axe  had  made  no  lasting  imprc^ion.  The 
account  given  by  Julius  Caesar  of  the  Sylva  Horcyuia  v 
well  known :  it  extended,  ha  tells  us,  for  sixty  days' journey 
from  Helvetia  eastward,  and  it  probably  included  what  are 
now  called  the  Schwancwald,  the  Odenwald,  the  Spesurt, 
the  Bhdn,  the  ThOringerwald,  the  Harz,  the  Fichtelgehirge, 
the  Erzgebirge,  and  the  Riesengebirge.  Since  then  the 
progress  of  population  has  subjected  many  thonsands 
of  square  miles  to  the  plough,  and  in  some  parts  ti 
the  continent  it  is  only  where  the  ground  is  too  sterile 
or  too  steep  that  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to  retsm 
possession.  The  consumption  of  timber  has  of  necosaity 
been  enormon^  more  especially  on  aecoant  of  the  dimatie 
condition  of  the  contment  and  the  maritime  activity  of  a 
large  part  of  if*  inhabitanta  To  the  dweller  in  the  wamer 
regions  of  the  earth  the  chief  value  of  a  tree  is  mt  nnfre* 
qnently  its  shade ;  by  the  Enropeao  its  worth  it  as  often 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  heat  it  will  yield  on  hii  hearth. 
Several  eonntriea,  where  the  destruction  has  been  mtet  reck* 
less,  have  been  obliged  to  take  systematic  measnret  to  eon* 
trol  the  exploitation  and  secure  the  replautatioa  of  ex* 
haosted araaa,'  TothistheyhaTebeenoonstrainednotonly 
by  lack  of  timber  and  fnel,  bat  also  by  the  prqndidsl 
effects  exerted  on  the  climate  and  the  irrigation  vl  the 
country  by  the  denndation  of  the  high  grounds.  Bnt  era 
now,  on  the  whole,  Eorops  ia  wdl  wooded,  and  two  or  thraa 
countries  find  an  extensive  source  of  wesltk  in  die  expoii 
of  timber  and  other  forest  prodnottMU,  nuh  as  toipontine^ 
tar,  charcoal,  bark,  baatj  and  potash.  _ 

According  to  the  caleulatiMis  of  AT  Bernhardt,'  Ae 
following  table  gives  an  appKnsmate  view  of  the  forert 
areas  in  the  leTeral  eonntriea : — 
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Italy  
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Great  firitsia  

31,666,392 

78,004,973 

1,262,660 
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85,600,000 

1-07 

2-64 

0-04 

Oil 
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The  average  proportion  for  all  Europe  being  rather  more 
than  25  per  cent.,  four  countries  rise  considerably  higher 
in  the  scale :  viz.,  Norway  66,  Russia  SI,  Austria-Hungary 
39*5,  and  Sweden  29-03  ;'Mid  the  others  rank  as  follows:— 
Germany  257,  Turkey  24  (1)>  Spain  20-38,  Switzerland 
17-5,  France  15-8,  Italy  14-39,  Greece  14,  Belgium  10*6, 
Ketberlands  7,  Denmaric  6,  Ftntagal  5,  and  Great  Britain 
4.  Other  statistidana  rate  the  proportion  lor  the  continent 
at  nearly  a  third,  and  arrange  the  itatei  in  a  somewhat 
different  order. 

The  Scandinavjan  eonntriea  have  a  lai^  timber  trade. 


In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  moat  naual  trees  are.  coniferous ; 
bnt  in  the  framer  a  certain  number  of  birdies,  aiders,  and 
ash-trees  ue  interminf^d,  and  towards  the  south  the  oak 
sad  the  beech  occur.  This  last  is  tiie  charaeteristio  trsa  of 
Denmark ;  though  some  other  species,  which  were  common 

1  For  a  popalsr  accetmt  (rf  th«  Earopetn  floras  aM  Henftar'a 
VtgtlaiiM  qf  Swvpe,  1853  ;  for  fuller  detail*  the  work*  of  Gritebacb, 
ParUt^re,  Ledebour,  and  Boiaaler;  aiid,-£w  a  Ubla  xS  the  arcUa. 
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Id  tlie  prehiBtoric'period,  an  not  vrithoat  importance,  and 
coniferous  trees  hare  been  again  iDtruduced.  The  Ruseiao 
iorest  area  is  mainly  in  tbe  northern  part  of  the  couatf^, 
bat  it  is  separated  from  the  Arctic  coast  hy  a  vide  treeless 
Iwlt  Towards  the  south  there  are  no  great  streltehes  of 
woodland,  and  for  the  most  part  the  oolj  trees  are  found 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  Mennonltes  on  the  Sea 
cf  Azoff  have  formed  plantations,  and  there  are  others  in 
the  land  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  The  fir-tree  U  found  as  far 
vouth  as  48*  N.  between  NoTomorskoTsk  and  Favlograd  in 
the  government  of  Kharkoff.^  The  most  widely  distributed 
tree  is  the  pine ;  and  of  the  deciduous  trees  the  most 
frequent  are  the  birch,  the  aspen,  and  tbe  oak.  In  the 
north  of  Russia  alone  the  annaal  production  of  tar  amounts 
to  397,000,000  lb.  In  Austria-Hungary  there  is  still 
•bnniUnee  of  wood,  especially  in  the  Alps  and  the  Car- 
fiathiansj  but  in  some  quarters,  more  particularly  in  Tran- 
jylvania,  the  most  reckless  destruction  is  allowed  to  take 
^daca.  .The  principal  trees  are  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  beech, 
the  oak,  the  larch,  and  the  hornbeam;  next  come  the  ash, 
4ha  dm,  the  maple,  and  the  birch;  and  in  the  third  place, 
the  aciwia,  the  poplar,  and  the  Gotierbaum.  According  to 
tha  Bulletin  of  the  Qeographical  Society  of  Belgium,  the 
nine  of  the  timber  obtuned  on  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian 
■eroTn  amounts  annually  to  about  Xl,042,000,  In  Qer- 
maoy,  the  pine  aiul  fir  are  most  frequent  in  the  south,  and 
the  oak  and  birch  in  the  west  and  aouth-weet;  while  in 
the  central  district  couferoua  and  deciduous  trees  are 
about  equally  eommoa.  In  no  part  of  Enrope  are  the 
fnests  under  more  judicious  management  France  is 
fflort  indebted  to  the  oak,  the  Urch,  the  chestnut  tbe  fir, 
■ad  the  pine;  but  they  fail  to  satisfy  titd*  home  consump- 
tion. Tba  poplar  ^Tes  a  peculiar  duncter  to  iU  soutiicm 
landscapes,  and  the  chestnut  fiindshas  a  Taluahle  addition 
to  its  alimentary  resources.  Italy  has  a  rich  varie^  of 
typas-^the  silver  fir  {AMea  peetinata)  and  othw  conifers, 
the  Qaerau  tetnlijlora,  the  cork-toe^  and  other  oaks,  the 
chestnut,  the  sycamore,  the  mountain  ash,  the  evergreen 
(mIl  It  exports  msnna,  which  is  obtained  frmn  the  aeh 
tcee^  gal^  and  turpentine.  Switzerland  not  only  supplies 
•  great  internal  demand  for  timber,  but  is  able  to  con- 
tribute to  foreign  markets.  The  common  trees  are  for  tbe 
moat  part  tiie  same  as  in  Austria- Hungary.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal  tiiB  firat  rank  as  an  economic  factor  belongs  to 
the  cork  tree,  which  yields  in  tbe  former  country  about 
X3,620,000  worth  of  rark  for  export,  and  gives  employment 
to  thousands  of  the  population.  The  oak,  the  red  binsh, 
the  chestnut,  the  cypress,  the  plane,  and  several  conifers 
are  also  of  importance.  In  Portngal  the  largest  individual 
forest — the  royal  domain  of  Leiria— eonusts  mainly  cl.the 
Bordeaux  pine. 

mw.  According  to  the  system  proposed  by  Dr  Sclater,  and 
adopted  by  Ur  Wallace,  the  most  recent  English  writer 
nn  tiie  distribution  of  animals,  Enrope  belongs  to  the  great 
Palcarctio  Region,  which  also  includes  the  most  part  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  and  a  broad  belt  along  the  north  of 
Africa  The  northern  and  central  portions  of  Europe  ocm- 
atitute  a  special  sub-region,  distinguished  as  the  "Euro- 
pean "  par  exctUence ;  and  the  southern  portions  in  con- 
junction with  the  African  belt  constitute  the  Mediterranean 
aub-region.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  is 
almost  the  same  aa  that  which  separates  the  zone  of  sub- 
tropical rains  from  the  zone  of  rain  at  all  seasons  of  the 

fear,  the  only  important  difference  being  that,  while  the 
taliw  Alps  and  the  Lombard  plain  belong  meteorologi- 
eally  to  the  north,  they  are  zoologic^ly  assigned  to  the 
Li»   Bonth.   According  to  Mr  Wallace,  the  "  Enropean  "  sub- 
region  containt  two  distinctive  genera  of  >w*mmf|]|^  tlu 


"  ass  W«!}eikoi;  Off  AtmatpharixM  OMtaHen,  1874. 


Mygcde  or  musk-rat  and  the  Hupitapra  or  chamois,  and  its 
characteristic  forms  are  the  mole,  the  hedgehog,  the  shrew, 
the  badger,  the  bear,  tiie  wolf  and  the  fox,  the  wease^ 
the  otter,  the  bare  and  the  rabbit,  and  the  dormouse.  In 
the  Mediterranean  sub-region  a  siuiilar  position  is  held  by 
the  Dama  or  fallow  deer,  the  civet,  the  hj  ena,  and  the  por- 
cupine. In  former  geological  periods  not  only  were  the 
Quadrumana  represented  in  Europe  by  several  species,  but 
one  of  those,  tlie  Drj/opilhecagf  discovered  in  the  Miocene 
formations,  probably  approached  nearer  to  man  than  any  ol 
the  existing  anthropoids.  At  present  tbe  only  species  of 
the  order  in  the  continent  is  the  Jfacacui  tnuui,  a  Kttle 
monkey  about  a  toot  and  a  half  long,  which  disports  itself 
about  the  rock  of  Qibraltar,  but  strangely  enough  has 
Asiatic  rather  than  African  afiinities.  The  cosmopolitan 
Cheiroptera  or  bats  are  well  represented, — no  fewer  than 
thirty  species  of  the  family  Ytti>trtUiouid<B  alono  being 
described.  Perhaps  the  most  common  species  throughout 
central  Europe  is  the  Veipertilio  pipi*irtllu$  or  ordinary 
British  bat,  but  several  others,  as  the  VenyertiUo  ditcolot 
and  tbe  Vetperiilio  UmnopkiluM^  have  a  wide  range.  01 
the  genus  Sorex  among  Uie  Insectivora  there  are  at*  least 
ten  species,  tbe  Sortx  teiragonuru*  or  common  shrew 
inhabiting  nearly  every  country  in  the  owtin^k  An 
Italian  speciei^  Sorex  etruKut  or  Croeidvra  Hruiea,  is  r» 
marknbls  as  tiie  smallest  of  all  known  quadrupeds.  Besidea 
the  MjfgaU  muaeovitua,  already  nmitioned  as  peculiar  to 
the  European  sub-region,  there  is  another  species,  the 
Mygale  pyrenatca.  Tlie  common  hedgehog  (fnitoMus 
europctut)  is  universally  distributed;  and  a  smaller  species^ 
S.  avritm,  is  found  in  the  province  of  Astrakhan.  Tha 
ordinary  English  mole^  TeUpa  europcea,  is  unknown  in 
Ireland,  and  in  southern  Italy  gives  place  to  the  Talpa 
There  are  comparatively  few  of  the  larger  membera 
<xf  the  Camivora,  and  their  domain  is  continually  being 
diminished.  The  brown  bear,  or  Unu$  arettM,  is  still  found 
in  the  ^renees,  here  and  there  in  the.  Alps,  in  the  Carpa- 
thians, and  the  Scandinavian  mountains;  and  his  polar 
cousin,  the  Umu  maritimiUt  is  met  with  along  tbe  arctic 
coasts.  To  the  general  distribution  of  tbe  badger  there 
appears  to  be  no  exception.  The  glutton  is  for  tbe  most 
part  confined  to  tbe  forest  regions  of  the  countries  that 
border  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  genus  JJuttela  is  repi» 
sented,  not  only  by  the  polecat  and  the  weasel,  but  by  the 
martin,  tbe  pine-martin,  and  the  ermine,  all  of  which  are 
pretty  familiar  in  most  of  the  sub-region,  though  it  is  only 
in  tbe  colder  countrie<  that  their  value  aa  fur-bearers  u 
devebped.  The  Huttda  hoeeamtla  or  honey-weasel  appeaia 
to  be  confined  to  Sardinia;  and  it  is  questionable  if  tbe  ferrety 
Mvdda  furOf  introduced  by  man  from  Africa,  exists  in  the 
wild  condition.  An  important  place  in  the  fauna  of  Europe 
is  still  held  by  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  tbe  former  being  fron 
its  numbers  the  must  formidable  of  man's  feral  antagonistiL 
It  will  be  a  long  time  ere  the  more  mountainous  countries 
of  the  Continent  can  boast,  like  Britun  and  Ireland,  that 
their  last  wolf  is  killed,  and  Uie  "tabuncbiks"  or  horse-herds 
of  Russia  will  probably  for  many  generations  have  to  renew 
their  annual  batties  with  tbe  famished  packa  It  is  indeed 
asserted  that  since  the  abolition  of  serfdom  the  number 
wolves  has  considerably  increased,  since  tbe  peasants  are  no 
longer  obliged,  as  they  formerly  were  by  their  landlords,  to 
organize  regular  hunting  expeditions.  Besides  the  eommon 
or  grey  woU,  Ca»u  luput,  of  universal  distribution,  there  is 
a  blai^  species,  Canit  tycoon,  of  less  frequent  occurrenca. 
Tlfe  jockd,  Canit  aurau,  is  found  in  southern  Russia,  Qreece 
and  Turkey.  There  are  at  least  four  species  of  fox: — the 
Canu  wipe;  well-known  in  western,  central,  and  northern 
Europe;  the  Canit  m«^(ya«to-,or black-bellied  fox,familiar 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia;  the  Canit  lagopia,  hx^a  or 
blue  fox^  whoae  most  popular  name  indicatea  its  locolitiee; 
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tad  the  Canit  cortae,  ivhoae  large  packs  make  .acaniionB 
from  Tartary  ba  far  wssl  as  the  Volga.  The  civet  is  foand 
In  France  and  Spain.  Of  the  £t6  or  six  species  vrhich  re- 
present the  cat  tribe,  or  genus  I'eli$,  even  the  most  widelj 
diffased,  the  Felia  lynx  or  common  lynx,  is  growing  scarce 
in  all  except  the  more  monntainous  regions  ;  and  the  Felit 
borealii  or  northern  lynx  ia  familiar  only  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  In  spite  of  the  keen  pursuit  to  which  they  are 
subjected  the  seals  may  still  be  seen,  though  in  mach 
dinuaiahed  numbers,  on  the  shores  of  all  European  seas,  in- 
cluding the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian.  The  Caspian  species 
belongs  to  the  same  genua  {Calioeephalut  of  Dr  Gray) 
with  those  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  probably  indicates 
that  the  connexion  between  these  two  habitats  was  more 
recant  than  the  connexion  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  include 
the  walrna  in  the  list  of  European  fauna,  though  it  is 
eommon  about  Spltibngen,  and  occsaionaUy  ^>pearB  pretty 
(ar  loutlL  Tbo  next  tnunal  which  presents  its^  in  tiie  or- 
dinary ^tem  of  olaasification  is  one  of  tiie  most  iatsrestinj^ 
on  acoouut  ti  its  rapid  disappearance  befne  the  marcli 
driUzation.  The  natural  limits  of  the  beavsr  were  between 
Si*  and  67*  S.  lat.,  and  within  that  area  it  was  formerly 
ptesent  in  great  nnmbers.  On  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
where  it  was  abundant  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
Ik  is  no  bager  to  be  found,  and  it  is  about  ifOO  years  since 
tt  disappeared  from  England.  Its  presenthabitats  are  mainly 
in  Fduid,  Bnssis,  Bwedsn,  Finland,  and  Lapland ;  though 
it  still  built  its  dams  in  the  Moldan,  the  Neubach,  the 
tandsee,  the  Danube,  and  the  Balsach  in  Anstris,  st  Irast 
as  late  as  1866.'  It  has  left  Its  mark  on  our  geographical 
oomenclature  in  such  names  as  Biberaeh,  Bibenburg,  and 
Beverley.  The  gei>us  ArvieolOf  or  water-Tde,  U  represented 
by  about  ten  or  elercD  species^  some  ol  which  are  Tery 
widely  distributed,  while  others  are  Umlted  to  very  small 
areas — thoArvieola  nivalu  to  the  Alpine  region,  &eArvieota 
dtMntaor  to  Italy.  Ko  small  notoriety  belooga  to  the 
members  o(  tbe  genus  Lemmtu  on  account  of  their  strange 
migrations  and  the  destructive  effects  of  their  visits.  There 
are  three  or  four  species,  the  beet. known  of  which  is  the 
£mnut  norwegievt,  or  Norwegian  lemming.  Equally 
notorious  for  their  destructive  capabilities,  and  much  more 
general  in  their  distribution,  are  tbe  rats  and  mice,  which 
constitute  tbe  next  natural  order.  The  must  prevaleut 
species,  the  ifut  decutnanuiy  or  common  brown  rat,  was 
first  observed  io  Europe  in  1727,  but  since  then  has  taken 
possession  of  country  after  country  and  expelled  several 
woakar  congeners.  Nine  species  are  described,  including 
the  well-known  house  mouse,  or  Jtu*  mutcvlus,  and  a  special 
Iceland  variety.  The  common  hamsters,  distinguished  by 
their  provident  prepantion  for  the  winter,  are  found  in 
Poland,  Silesia,  Belgium,  and  Alsace ;  and  two  cognate 
species  occur  in  southern  BnssiiL  The  same  region  pre- 
sents three  species  of  J>iptu,  or  jerboas.  The  next  genus 
is  almost  peculiar  to  the  "  European  "  sub-region :  J^xilax 
ijfphtv$,  perhaps  the  only  species,  being  confined  to  southern 
Russia,  Hnngary,  Moldavia,  Greece,  and  western  Asia. 
The  bobak  {Aretom]f$  bdbai)  inhabita  Bukovioa  and  the 
southeru  parts  of  Poland  and  Bossia ;  the  marmot,  Aretomyi 
narmottOf  is  restricted  to  fke  snowy  regions  of  the  Alps ;  and 
the  Arctomjft  ciiiilut  is  fbund  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Poland, 
and  South  Bussia.  One  species  of  squirrel,  the  Scivrui  vul- 
Ifarit,  is  familiar  in  all  the  wooded  districls  of  Europe;  and 
another,  S^iunu  alpinv^  belongs  to  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees  The  flying  squirrel,  Flmmyt  tibericus,  is  found 
In  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  Lapland,  and  Finland.  A 
oonsidorable  range  is  astdgned  to  the  dormoue,'or  Myoxvt,  in 
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its  three  species — Ifyorvt  gltt,  Jfyoivi  ntida,  end  J/y  xttp 
avdlanarius,  of  which  the  last  is  the  most  common.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  porcupine,  or  Hgitrix,  is  limited  to 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Hares  and  rabbits,  which  form 
the  genus  Lepus,  have  a  very  wide  range,  and  present  bnt 
little  variety.  The  distribntinn  of  species,  however,  ie 
peculiar, — tbe  common  rabbit,  for  example,  being  abundant 
in  England,  Franca,  and  Spain,  but  absent  from  Silcriii, 
Galicia,  and  Bussia,  and  a  large  pert  of  Italy.  The 
Bnminantia  have  suffered  even  more  than  the  larger 
Carnivore  from  the  encroachments  of  man;  the  auroch*, 
{Bo»  una)  which  at  one  time  had  a  wide  range,  is  now 
confined  to  Lithuania;  the  Bo»  tntifut  exists  in  a 
half-tame  condition  in  a  few  parks  in  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  the  ibex  or  steiabock  is  growing  scarce  in  the  Alps 
and  Carpathians;  and  the  musmon  or  wild  sheep  is  only 
to  be  met  with  in  Sardinia  and  Coiaica,  part  of  Spain,  and 
some  of  the  Greek  ialanda  The  chamois^  however,  is  still 
fairly-  common  In  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Oetmany,  in  the  Apennines  and  the  Carpathians,  and  also 
in  Greece.  The  cmly  proper  antelope,  Aniilcp*  laifa, 
oconrs  but  rarely  In  the  country  to  the  north  oi  the  Black 
Sea.  Fdlow  deer  an  found  wild  in  Spain  and  Baidfnis, 
but  elsewhere  are  protected  by  man,  Hw  elk  is  still  to 
be  met  with  in  Lithnania,  Bussis,  and  SeandinaTia;  the 
red  deer  in  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  Oerinany,  and  S^iu; 
and-  Afl  nebuck  {Cemu  capmlv»)  in  tilie  Scottiah  High' 
lapds,  the  Apennines,  the  Carpathian^  and  the  Kem  de 
Segura.  Of  the  great  Pachydermatous  fffder,  which  1ms 
left  such  abundant  remains  of  its  hippopoAmif,  elephant^ 
and  woolly  Ainoceroses  in  our  Fleistooeos  formaHons,  ths 
only  repressntattve  la  a  feral  eoudition  is  ths  wild  boar, 
or  Sut  Krofttf  which  is  found  in  Tarious  regions  from  Spain 
to  ths  CattCBsa^  but  does  not  Tmtura  north  of  the  Bsltie. 
The  larger  Cetacea  are  growing  scarce  in  the  Enropesv 
seas;  bnt  the  common  whal^  Mal<tita  myitiettut^  still 
comes  as  Ux  sonth  as  ths  Mediterranean ;  and  the  epsp 
maceti  and  the  rorqual  are  captured  in  the  northern  ragtoaa 
The  dolphins,  grampuses,  and  porpoises  are  {vetly  eon- 
monly  represented  throughout  the  various  seas,  now  by  7W 
species  now  by  another. 

How  rich  the  avifauna  of  the  European  continent  reaB}  ^ 
is  may  be  judged  by  consulting  such  noble  monographs  ss 
those  of  pould.  Sharps  and  Dresser,  or  Bree ;  but  it  mns( 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  variable  quantity,  and  that  no 
mon(^raphs  cau  long  represent  the  exact  state  of  the  case 
The  extinction  or  introduction  of  mammalian  spedes  is  easily 
observed ;  but  the  continual  movements  of  the  feathered 
tribes  are  less  easily  ascertainod.  This  has  been  desrly 
shown  by  C.  A.  Westerland  in  his  account  of  tbe  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  the  birds  In  Sweden  and  Norway. 
He  gives  a  great  many  data  which  prove  that  southern  species 
not  nnfrequenUy  move  northwards,  and  that  there  is  a  re- 
gular tendency  of  Asiatic  and  European  birds  to  migrate 
to  the  west;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  well  known 
that  western  winds  bring  American  strangen  to  oui 
shores.  The  Muacieapa  alhieUlit  has  been  denixraed 
in  Gothland  for  no  more  than  thirty  yean ;  and  the 
Alavda  crittata,  first  observed  in  1 833,  now  regularly  breeds 
in  Scania.  Smbtrixa  rvtttea,  indigenous  to  Asia  and  north- 
eastern Europe,  appeared  at  Haparanda  in  1831,  and  now 
spends  its  Bummera  in  Lapland.  Similar  facts  might  be 
quoted  for  country  after  connti^  and  district  after  district 
Tbe  jackdaw  began  to  build  in  Murcia  in  Spain  about 
16S0,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  commonest  species;  io 
Thurin^  the  magpie,  once  abundant,  is  growing  rapidly 
scarce.  Altogether,  according  to  Degland  and  Gerbss 
classification,  there  are  247  genera  and  631  species  more 
or  less  belonging  to  the  continent;  bnt  of  thus  hardly 
one  ft  two  are  peculiarly  its  ov--u    A»  characteristic  ct 
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bb  northorn  Bub-n^oOf  Mr  WtUace  nftmH  the  thrashes, 
warblen,  mdlings,  tiU,  pipitB,  wagtub,  bantings,  hoose- 
ItDDets;  aid  of  the  Mediterranean  sab-region, 
the  laueinwhf  ^bfyvpAtAalma  {Cumtca  melanoeephala 
of  Degland),  aad  ihe  Sradypietus  or  booecarli  (Ceitia  of 
Pegland)  among  the  Syhiidas;  Tdcphonus  among  t^e 
fhri^es;  ffalcyon  and  Cerjfle  among  the  luDg-fishen; 
the  qoail-like  TwmuB  am.ong  the  Qallins;  and  Gyps, 
r«/(wv  And  JfeojAron  among  the  vnltares.  The  bearded 
Tnltore^  or  Ummei>geier  {Gppaetot  harhatua),  ia  the  largest 
of  European  birds;  it  is  found  in  gradually  dimiabhing  num- 
bera  in  the  French  and  Swiss  Alps,  the  Liguriau  monn- 
tains,  the  Caucasus,  and  perhaps  the  Pyrenees.  Vuilur 
monaehtu  01  arrianus  Is  cooimoa  in  Sardinia,  the  IY>^°^^> 
and  Bessarabia ;  Neophron  percnopterua  ia.  France,  Switzer- 
land, Spain,  Greece,  and  southern  Kussta.  The  golden  eagle 
(Afutta  chrytaetvs),  vbich  ia  the  largest  in  Europe,  builds 
•qoallj  among  the  rocks  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
tu  Oramptana,  and  on  the  treeless  steppes  of  Bussia. 
Kart  in  aize  comes  the  imperial  eagle,  which  belongs  to  the 
■onth  of  the  continent ;  and  then  follows  a  list  of  lesser 
eagles,  hawks,  buzzards,  kites,  &c,  to  the  number  of  forty 
^>ecie3  more  or  lass,  the  genus  I'alco  atone  being  reprosented 
hj  «laTen.  The  owl  family,  Strigidae,  counts  ten  species, 
noblest  of  which  is  £ubo  maximua,  the  eagle-owl,  or  grand 
duo  of  the  French,  almost  rivalling  the  golden  eagle  in  size ; 
it  is  found  not  only  in  the  French  mountains,  but  in  Switz- 
erland, Italy,  Sicily,  Bessarabia,  and  the  Crimea.  The 
passerine  order  is  represented  by  a  great  variety  of  genera 
and  speeies,  many  of  which  have  a  wide  range,  and  are 
known  by  tite  most  familiar  names  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  continent  In  direct  economic  importance  the  first 
{dace  is  held  by  the  gallinaceous  order,  the  Orallatores, 
and  the  Palmipedes,  which  furnish  all  the  spedea  that  are 
diatingnished  as  game,  and  a  great  many  others  tiiat  are 
largely  need  as  food,  A  few  of  the  smaller  birds  are  thus 
appropriated  in  special  districts:  the  lark,  for  example,  is 
eanght  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halle 
and  Leipsu^  and  the  blaokbird  shares  a  similar  fate  in 
OoiBiea.1 

From  its  monntain-lakes  to  tne  cnrroundtng  ocean  the 
bes.  waten  of  Europe  are  for  the  most  part  well  stocked  with 
Ash.    No  complete  summation  has  been  made  of  tiie 
nauber  of  genera  and  species  represented;  but  it  is  ang- 

Eitive  <rf  DO  tsuD  variety  to  learn  tiiat  thirty-fire  species 
Te  been  foand  fn  the  lakes  of  Tpol  alone,  lying  between 
SOOO  and  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea.  A  consider- 
able pn^mrtton  of  the  gmera  ar»  eoranopditan,  and  a  still 
greater  nomber  range  over  vide  areas  oatride  of  Europe. 
Aa  pecnliar  to  his  ''Enn^eaa*  aob-region,  Mr  Wallace 
mantions  two  genera  of  the  pereb  fondly— the  Atpn,  and 
tta  JPmanHa  of  Ae  Dnnster.  Antong  chaiacteiriBtie 
ara  th«  sticUebaok  {Otuttrotlnu)^  fouid  as  far  sonUi 
■a  Italy;  the  pike  (Aw),  which  rangea  from  Lapland  to 
Toricey;  die  iSwirufftfthe  Swisa  lakes  and  Omnan  nvers: 
ud  several  members  of  the  carp  family  or  Cyprinidie^ 
faielnduig  the  carp  proper  {Cyprifnu),  the  zoacl^  tench, 
bream,  bleak,  ko.  Of  much  more  practical  importance  are 
Oe  Selmonids,  anumg  whidi  the  salmoa  ludds  the.&rsk 
^aoe.  This  noble  f  ah  ia  fonnd  in  all  the  livers  of  the 
Atlantio  versant  as  far  sonth  aa  the  IjcAxb,  and  eapecially 
in  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Iceland  it  proves  an  abanduit 
source  of  wealth.  In  sonthem  Bnsaia,  whne  the  rivers 
'  Asheriea  attafn  a  development  unknown  in  any  other  part 
ef  Europe,  its  place  ia  supplied  by  the  sturgeon,  the  sterlet, 
aad  the  sevmga,  and  eooncnniGally  at  least  by  several 
apttim  belonging  to  the  perch  family,  which  hold  an  im- 
poctaot  position  in  virtne  of  thrir  abundance.  The  greatest 
^—  -- 
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sea  fisheries  of  Eompe  are  those  of  the  QermiQ  Ocean, 
from  which  Hngbud,  Scotland,  Norway,  HollaQdj  and 
France  have  long  reaped  magnificent  harvests,  and  in 
which  Germany  tma  more  recently  begun  to  share.  The 
value  of  the  sea  fish  exported  from  Britain,  Norway,  and 
Holland  is  about  X4,000,000  per  annum.  It  is  needless 
to  mention  the  nemea  of  the  principal  species — herring,  cod, 
&C.;  and  tbe  conger-oeLs  of  the  Channel  islands,  the  pil- 
chards of  the  Cornieh  coast,  and  the  eardines  of  France 
are  almost  as  familiarly  known.  In  the  Boltio  there  is 
great  abundance  of  various  smaller  kinds  of  fish — more  par- 
ticularly the  sprat,  the  sardine,  and  several  members  of  the 
perch  family;  and  some  of  the  Salmonida  are  of  consider- 
able economic  importance.  No  less  than  300,000  tons  of 
sardines  have  been  caught  in  a  single  year  at  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Dwina,  and  the  ^thonians  may  almost  be  said  to. 
Bubaist  on  a  fish  which  they  name^e  "  kiUca."  In  the 
Mediterranean  the  tunny,  the  sardine^  and  the  anchovy 
give  existence  to  the  most  extensive  fisheries, — the  first 
passing  iii  enormoua  shoals  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
eostwE^  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  skirting  in  its  passage  the 
coasts  of  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  The  people  of 
Comacchio  on  the  Adriatic,  to  the  number  of  SOOO,  are 
supported  by  the  capture  of  the  mullet,  the  eel,  and  the 
"  acquadella,"  which  enter  their  lagoons  from  the  sea  by  a 
canal,  and  are  prevented  from  tetnming  by  an  ingenious 
system  of  sluices  and  water-gabes.  Among  the  minor 
animals  of  the  European  seas  there  are  none  except  the 
oyster  that  have  the  commercial  importance  of  the  trepang 
of  the  Eastern  archipelago ;  but  several  species  of  shell- 
fish, urchins,  and  crustaceans  are  extensively  consumed. 
Oyster-beds  are  fonnd  on  must  of  tbe  Atlantio  coasts,  and 
the  artificial  culture  of  the  species  has  recently  received  a 
great  development,  especially  in  France  and  England :  tha 
produce  of  Cancale  and  Granville  in  the  bay  of  St  MicbcT, 
of  Essex  and  Kent,  of  Ostend  in  Belgium,  and  BohusLi:! 
in  Sweden  are  in  high  repute.  The  sponge  and  the  coral 
fisheries  of  the  Mediterranean  are  both  vigorously  pnrsusd, 
the  former  with  moet  success  in  the  JSgean,  and  the  latter 
ofi  the  coasts  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Andalusia.' 

Though  the  reptiles  as  a  class  are  represented  by  about  Rcpuiea 
forty  gensroi  the  species  are  for  the  most  part  inconi^pi- 
cnonsy  and  In  no  instance  formidable.  The  three  land 
tortoises  are  all  copfined  to  the  south,  and  one  of  them  has 
its  only  European  habitat  on  the  Caspian.  There  ore  as 
many  fresh-water  tortoiaes,  bat  only  one,  Smyi  Itaaria^ 
reaches  aa  far  north  as  Prussia.  The  turtle  is  principally 
caught  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  chameleon  is  peculiar  to 
Spain ;  the  gecko  and  the  Semidaetylvt  werruculaiut  are 
oooflned  to  the  sovlbem  regions ;  and  the  Pkj^odaetj^ut 
europcnu  has  only  been  ffiseovered  in  Sardinia.  Sullio 
vutffarit,  very  common  In  Greece^  fa  the  on^  member  (tf  the 
large  family  of  the  bnanidM  that  eiists  in  Enrt^  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  variety  M  lisuds  (Laeertids 
and  Chalcldg),  and  several  are  of  wide  distribution.  The 
OoKffj^iu  oemaUu, «  q«tted  skink,  is  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  Msditenanean.  Ang%tit  fragitUt  ta  the  sbw-worm 
is  fomfliar  in  sll  except  the  colder  ru;ic»ia  of  tlw  continent. 
No  fewer  than  flighteeb  speeisB  of  ue  genns  Coluber  are 
described, — the  largest  bdng  the  Celuha'  dapku,  which  not 
unhwqnently  exceeds  ff  feet  in  length,  and  the  most  vridely 
distributed  the  Colabtr  tuOruSt  or  ringed  snake,  whi^ 
does  not  exceed  4  feet  The  Coluber  esicviapii  gives  its 
name  to  the  German  watering-place  of  Schlangenbad,  or 
Snakes'  Bath.  The  Yiperidn  are  mneh  less  prolific  of 
species ;  hut  the  Peliae  bmuj  or  common  adder,  is  well' 
known  in  the  most  part  of  central  Europe.  Of  the  frogs 
aiLd  toads  there  are  eight  genera :  the  genus  Bana  is  repre- 
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tented  by  the  common  and  the  oonleiit  frog,  the  latter  of 
wbidi  is  absent  only  from  the  British  Idanda;  the  gbnos 
MjfUi  by  A.  ebttdrieans,  vhidi  utt  tlw  example  of  the 
eariona  hnm&n  cnatom  of  fiha  comad«;  and  the  genne 
ffyfa  by  ff.  virtdit,  or  the  common  tree-fro^  whose  sten- 
torian croak  may  ha  heard  in  every  country  of  the  coi^enL 
Tb9  ealamanders  and  nerts  are  representBd  by  five  genera: 
the  genna  Triton  contains  sotoq  species,  of  whidi  SVitm 
erittaiu*  ia  most  commonly  diatribnted.  They  would  bring 
the  list  of  EoTopean  reptiles  to  a  cloae  if  It  were  not  for  the 
preaence  in  the  caves  of  Caiinthia  and  Gamida  of  the 
famous  Protnt  anguinu»,  or  otm  vi  the  Qermani,  whose 
Sustory  is  one  of  ue  moat  cnzions  of  those  eloddated  hy 
modem  naturalista.^ 
Jamtta.  Insacta  do  not  play  so  oonapicnoua  acd  oeteDtatiooi  a 
part  in  Europe  as  in  some  of  the  warmer  regiona  (^.the 
globe ;  it  ia  oaly  in  ^wdal  localities  or  exceptional  SBunu 
that  their  deatractire  or  irritating  inflnence.beoomes  formid- 
able to  man.  There  are  not  many  towns  like  Fasano, 
where  the  Inhabltanta  have  in  summer  to  leave  their  uaoal 
residences  to  the  oeeapsncy  of  flies ;  and  if  the  Horopean 
liortieulturist  has  a  hora  batUe  to  fight  with  caterpillars,  ear- 
wigs, and  wasps,  he  generally  sncceeda  in  gaining  a  fair  crop 
afterall.  Themoaqaitoandthetarantalaarethemostvenom- 
005  of  those  which  attack  the  human  species.  The  looosti 
which  BTtreade  Quch  alarm  in  Africa  and  Asia,  appears  in 
wostem  Europe  only  at  intervals  and  in  demoralized  detach- 
menta ;  though  in  the  south  of  Prance  it  ia  found  worth 
whilo  to  ofler  a  reward  for  the  collection  of  the  insects 
and  their  eggs.  In  Turkey,  the  Dannbian  principalities, 
and  southern  Russia  it  sometimes  commits  tremendoos 
ravages ;  and  all  efforts  of  the  agricultural  popnlatim  are 
futile  to  check  the  advance  of  the  countless  swarma  The 
year  1860  was  unhappily  diitingniihed  by  the  sevority  of  the 
attack.  But  if  insecta  play  an  inconspicuous,  they  by  no 
means  play  a  small  part  in  the  European  regions.  In  the 
northern  sub-region,  among  the  cbaracteriatic  Lepidoptera, 
are  Parnaitivt,  Aporia,  Leueophatia,  Colicu,  Argynnit, 
Yanetsa ;  and  of  the  Coleoptenti  CaraUdcef  Staphytinida^ 
and  Cvtvulionidce  are  especially  abundant  The  Mediter- 
ranean sub-region  has  t^o  peculiar  genera  of  butterflies — 
Thait  and  Doriiit,  and  AniAocharit  and  £^€ffii  are  charao- 
teriatio;  of  the  Coleoptera,  Carabida,  CopHdce,  Suprettida, 
Cantharidte,  and  Curculiontda  are  abundant  The  three 
*  Insets  of  greatest  economio  importance  are  the  silk-moth, 
the  bee,  and  the  cantharis.  The  silk-worm,  since  its  intro- 
duction in  the  6th  century,  has  become  an  important  object 
of  cultivation  in  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  France,  Spain,  and 
Fortugal,  and  has  even  proved  remunerative  in  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  and  central  Russia ;  and  recently  a  new  species 
from  Japan,  which  feeds  on  the  oak  and  pot  on  the  mul- 
berry, has  been  encceasfully  reared  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
Bee-keeping  is  an  extensive  industry  in  Italy,  France, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  and  in  Greece  the  tax 
on  bees  furnishes  .£1 600  to  the  revenue.  The  cautharis  ia  s 
native,  not  only  of  Spain,  as  its  popular  name  of  Spanish 
fly  imports,  but  also  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  South  Russia,  and  even  occurs  in  the  south  of  England. 
After  the  declaration  of  Mexican  independence  in  1820  the 
cultivation  of  the  cochineal  insect  was  introduced  into  the 
Spanish  provtoco  of  Granada  with  such  enccess  that  no 
leas  than  801,916  lb  of  raw  cochmeal  was  exported  to 
Eiigland  in  1850.  The  present  generation  has  seen  two 
very  unwelcome  additions  to  the  number  of  European  in- 
sects— the  Pkjfil<^era  tcuttarix  and  Doryphoryi*  decern- 
tineala  or  Colorado  beetle,  of  which  the  former  has  com- 
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pletely  rained  a  lagt  proportion  of  the  Trvtuih  vineyarda  I 
and  the  latter  bu  thnatenod  to  jUbj  BunQar  havoc  with 
the  potato  crop. 
The  horse  holds  the  first  place  among  the  domeatie 

animals  of  Enn^  and  in  no  ower  re|^  has  it  developed 
a  greater  variety  of  type.  Whether  the  present  speciea  ia 
of  Eniopeaa  raigin  has  not  been  quite  decided,  but 
remains  of  a  similar  foru  occur  in  the  Pliocene  and 
Pleistocene  strata,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  prehistorie 
peoples  set  tiie  example  of  that  hii^>ophagy  which  soar-  | 
dty  of  animal  food  has  tgua  introduced  into  Europe, 
Now  at  least  tiiera  are  no  wfld  horses  on  the  continent, 
though  they  are  mentioned  as  lata  as  the  8th  century  in  a 
letter  of  Pope  Qiegoiy  to  Boniface.*  Hoise-brceding  is  a 
highly  important  industry  in  almost  all  countries,  and  in 
several,  as  Bussia,  France,  Enngary,  ^nd  Spain,  the  atata 
gives  it  exceptimal  support  Those  nhich  have  the  greatest 
export  trade  are  Bnssia,  Denmark,  Anatris-Hnngary,  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  and  Belginm.  The  Hungarian* 
are  a  specially  horse-loving  people,  counting  in  1871  no 
fewer  than  141  horses  to  the  thousand  inhabitants,  instead 
of  67  as  in  Austria.  Abnosi  every  district  of  the  con- 
tinent hss  a  breed  of  its  own:  Russia  reckons  thoee  at 
the  Bashkirs,  the  Calmuefcs,  the  Don-Cossacks,  the  Eatho- 
niana,  and  the  Finlanders  as  among  its  best;  Fiance  aeta 
store  by  thoee  of  Flanders,  Picardy,  Normandy,  Limooaiii, 
and  Auvergne;  Germany  by  those  of  Hanover,  Oldenbari^ 
and  Mecklenburg,  which  indeed  rank  among  the  most 

gowerful  in  the  world;  and  Greet  Britain  by  those  of 
uffolk  and  Clydesdale.  The  English  racers  are  famous 
throughout  the  world,  and  Iceland  and  the  Shetland 
Islands  are  well  known  for  their  hardy  breed  of  diminn- 
tive  ponies.  The  ass  and  the  mnle  are  most  abundant  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  more  especially  ia 
Spain  and  Italy.  In  the  one  country  they  number  about 
3,320,000,  and  in  tiie  other  about  1,000,000.  The  camel 
is  not  popularly  considered  a  European  animal;  but  it  ia 
reared  in  Russia  in  the  provinces  of  Orenbuig,  Astrakhan, 
and  Taurid,  in  Turkey  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  iu 
Spain  at  Madrid  and  Cadix;  and  it  haa  even  been 
introdnced  into  Tuscany.  One  of  the  Btrangest  si^^to 
of  sonthem  Ruaeia  to  a  traveller  from  the  west  is  the 
hnge  ungainly  creature  yoked  to  what  is  pructically  a  taj 
cart  A  much  more  important  beast  of  burden  in  eastern 
and  southern  Europe  is  the  ox:  the  long  lines  of  alow- 
moviug  wains  in  Ronmania,  for  example,  an  not  unlike 
what  one  would  expect  in  Cape  Colcay.  In  western  Europe 
it  b  mainly  need  for  the  plough  or  fattened  for  its  flesti. 
The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Servia,  Boumania,  Turkey, 
Russia,  Italy,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Germany  are  all 
exporters  of  cattle;  and  all  the  other  countries  are 
more  or  less  engaged  in  cattle-breeding  for  their  own 
demands.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  100 
distinct  local  varieties  or  breeds  in  Europe,  and 
within  the  last  hundred  years  an  enormous  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  development  and  ^>ecialixation  of  Uie 
finer  types.  The  cows  of  Switzerland  and  of  Guernsey 
may  be  taken  as  the  two  extremes  iu  point  of  size,  and  the 
"  Durhams'^  and  "  Devonshires"  of  England  as  examples  of 
the  results  of  human  supervision  and  control.  The  Dutch 
breud  ranks  very  high  in  the  production  of  milk.  The  buffalo 
is  frequent  in  tbe  south  ^  Europe  jumo  espedaU^  in 
Transylvania  and  Italy;  in  the  former  country  the  number 
is  about  08,000,  and  in  the  latter  about  40,000^  Great 
attention  is  given  to  daity-fanning  in  Great  Britaia, 
France.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Deumarl^  Austria^  and 
part  of  Italy.  Switmrland,  the  Ketherlands,  Austria, 
Denmad^  Irdacil,  and^Finland  or 
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flitter,  or  both  ;'  Italy,  though  famoas  for  the  so-called 
Pannesan  cheese,  requires  a  large  import,  and  the  abim- 
dance  of  olive  oil  diBcourages  the  manufactare  of  batter. 
Sheep  are  of  immense  economic  value  to  most  European 
cooDtriea,  and  form  an  important  article  of  export  for  the 
Ketherlands,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Ruaeia,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Berria,  Boomania,  and  Sweden.  The 
local  Tuieties  are  even  more  nomeroos  than  in  the  case  of 
the  homed  cattle,  and  the  development  of  remarkable 
breeds  quite  aa  wonderful.  In  all  the  more  mountainous 
conujriaa  the  goat  is  abundant,  especially  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany.  The  swine  is  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  continent,  but  in  no  district  does  it  take  so  high  a 
place  as  in  Servio,  where  there  are  no  fewer  than  1062  to 


1000  inhabitants,  a  proportion  which  more  than  doublet 
the  next  highest,  which  is  afforded  by  Lnxemboorg;  Bpaio 
ranks  third  io  the  lis^  and  has  a  large  export  of  hams  and 
sansagea.  In  the  rearing  and  management  of  poultry 
France  is  the  first  country  in  Europe,  and  has  consequently: 
a  large  surplus  of  both  fowls  and  eggs.  The  latter  pro- 
duce is  also  exported  by  Austria  and  Spain.  In  Pom- 
merania,  Brandeuburg,  West  Prussia,  Mecklenbarg,  and 
Wiirtembsrg,  the  bleeding  of  geese  has  become  a  great 
source  of  wealth,  and  the  town  of  Stia8biii|[  is  &unons  all 
the  world  over  for  its  pdtea  de$  ftsiet  gnu. 

The  following  tables  show  the  distrilnition  of  the  more 
important  domsitie  animals  in  the  principal  eonntries  of 
Europe:— 
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Ethnology  is  still  in  its  infancy,  painfully  learning  its 
fiist  principles,  and  gradually  discovering  true  methods  of 
verifying  its  data  and  generalizing  their  teachings.  There 
is  Buch  a  thing  as  race;  bat  we  cannot  be  said  to  have 
attained  to  any  single  test  or  any  combination  of  tests 
which  does  not  leave  our  classifications  more  or  loss  un- 
certain. We  can  ascertain  whether  the  majority  of  a  given 
people  have  dark  hair  or  light,  whether  they  are  dolicho- 
cephalic, meaocephalic,  or  brachycephatic,  or  exhibit  several 
varieties  of  skull;  but  it  has  still  to  be  proved  how  far 
each  characteristics  are  permanent,  and  as  permanent  avail- 
able for  our  purpose.  Europe  in  every  square  mile  of  its 
Biirface  gives  the  lie  to  the  supposition  that  consanguinify 
is  implied  by  commnnity  of  speech ;  Celts  are  equally 
eloqneat  in  English  ami  French;  Slavonians  equally  enthn- 
uastio  for  the  dignity  of  Deutschlaud  or  the  gloiy  of  Greec&i 
There  are,  perhaps,  only  two  peoples  in  Europe  of  wbqm 
ire  can  be  said  to  have  anything  like  ethnological  statistics, 
the  Jews  and  the  Gipsies;  and  in  both  cases  it  Is  due  to 

1  Oompare  nrsrocainnr,  p.  621  of  tU  pmut  vdamSk 


the  fact  that  they  have  so  long  been  treated  as  social  or 
religions  pariaha  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  how  many  men 
-in  Europe  use  French  as  their  mother-tongue;  but  we 
have  no  means,  apart  from  historic  evidence,  which  applies 
only  to  individul  instances,  of  knowing  whether  three 
generations  beck  any  man's  progenitor  was  a  Cormcan,  a 
German,  or  a  Breton.  And  if  there  is  one  fact  to  which 
every  new  investigation  gives  additional  emphasis  it  is  this, 
that  there  is  no  nationsli^,  and  no  individual  component 
of  a  nationallly,  which  can  establish  the  pnri^  of  its  blood. 
What  to  the  superficial  obaerver  are  the  most  homogeneous 
peoples  tarn  oat  on  closer  examination  to  be  oidr  eon- 
glomerates  in  which  the  elements  are  better  assinulated. 
In  Wflrtwaberg.  for  »ampl^  as  is  shown  by  H.  v.  HSlder, 
the  so-called  German  ptqndatiMi  is  oompoaed  of  Romany 
Tiadelicians,  Bhietians,  Avann  Hnnmrians,  Staves,  Swisa^ 
Swedes  and  othem  iiUrodoced  dvims  the  Thirty  Yeanf 
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WrovanoUier  analogy  from  geology^  that  if  aH  an  more 
or  las  obriooafy  coi^kaneratM,  the  matetiali  have  pro- 
baUy  been  derived  for  the  most  part  fixon  strata  of  the  same 
formation. '  If  the  Frenchman  is  part^  Qerman,  partly 
Oeltie,  Qemuvi  and  Celt  do  not  differ  f  n»n  each  other  more 
than  limestone,  marble,  and  chalk. 

From  recent  researches  it  is  now  bmiliBrfy  known  that 
Europe  had  its  human  inhalants  in  the  Fleiatocene  period. 
They  are  disUnguished  hj  the  name  (tf  the  FaUeoUthio  <x 
on.  StoBO  people,  in  contrast  to  a  later  peculation  still  in  the 
same  stage  ctf -ciTiliAtion.  Their  renuuas  have  been  dis- 
eovwed  in  England,  Belgium,  Franoe^  Oermai^,  and 
Bwttseilaiid ;  and  some  iuTestigatora  are  disposed  to  Mcpg- 
nise  two  varieties,  dietinguiBhed  as  the  men  <^  the  caves  and 
the  men  of  the  river-beds.^  Ha  ring  possiUy  entered  Europe 
before  the  first  glacial  period,  they  were  certainly  there  at 
the  final  transition  to  the  present  conditions  of  climate. 
'Sbvy  lived  1^  hunting  and  fishing,  and  in  general  charao- 
teristies  appear  to  have  been  sinuUr  to  the  Eskimo,  wUh. 
whom  some  are  disposed  to  identify  them.  If  thia  iden- 
tification be  a  mifitaJte  (and  at  beat  it  is  very  problema- 
tical), they  have  Uft  no  distinct  representativea  bebincl 
them.  Wfiat  progress  they  had  made  in  the  arts,  noeeiri 
tated  by  their  mode  of  life,  may  be  in  some  measure  eeti- 
mated  by  the  remarkable  relics  of  their  implements  and 
weapons  still  recognizable;  but  there  are  no  eufflcient  data 
to  decide  whether  they  Were  in  a  state  of  advance  or  decline ; 
the  difi'erence  of  finish  in  different  specimens  of,  the  same 
handiwork  may  be  due  to  different  degrees  of  care  or  skill 
possessed  by  contempmaneous  workmen.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged,  the  continent  of  Europe  again  ceased  for  a  tiou  to 
be  a  human  habitation;  and  when  light  breaks  in  onoe  more 
it  is  found  in  possession  apparently  of  two  races  both  in  the 
Sttme  stage  of  eivUizatioo,  and  known  by  the  common  name 
of  the  NeoHthic  or  Kew  Stone  peoples  In  the  meandme 
the  fauna  of  Europe  had  changed  and  become  in  the  main 
what  it  still  ia.  The  chief  punt  of  interest  attaching  to 
these  Neolithians  is  how  far  ti»  bnehyoephaUfl^  and  pre- 
sumably the  older,  varietr  is  still  tiaceable  in  our  modem 
population. 

There  are  eeveral  peoples,  most  of  them  of  small  numeri- 
cal importance,  which  are  undoubtedly  aliens  from  tbe 
commonwealth  of  the  Aryan  race  now  dominant  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  continent, — the  Turks,  the 
Magyars,  the  Fiims,  Esthoniaos,  and  Lappe,  the  Yotiaks, 
and  the  Basques;  and  we  know  that  in  the  Roman  period 
of  the  historic  epoch  the  Iberians,  the  Ligurians,  and 
poBsibly  the  Etmacaos  and  the  Rhntians,  occupied  a  similar 
poeitioa  The  Torks  and  the  Magyars  are  at  once  put  out 
of  the  question  by  the  fact  that  there  is  doenmentaiy 
evidence  of  their  arrival  in  Europe  long  after  the  Christian 
era;  and  the  dubiety  which  attaches  to  the  affinity  of  the 
Etruscans  and  the  lUuetians  renders  their  classification  im- 
practicable; The  Yotiaks  may  be  left  out  of  account,  from 
their  almost  Asiatic  localizaUon ;  so  that  there  only  remain 
four  actual  and  two  historical  peoples  to  be  considered. 
Three  ol  the  four — the  Finns^  Esthonians,  and  the  Lapps 
— may  be  bracketed  together  as  Ugriana  .or  XTralians,  or 
under  any  other  convenient  name  (though  ^e  lApps  may 
possibly  be  more  distinct  than  this  would  make  tiiem),  so 
that  practically  we  have  two  actual  and  two  historical 
Artanged  geographically,  the  Ugriaus  constitute  a  north- 
eastern or  Baltic  group ;  and  the  Basques,  the  Iberians,  and 
the  Ligurians  a  southern  or  Mediterranean  group.  Of  the 
lagnrians  little  further  is  certainly  known  than  that  in 
historic  times  thoy  occupied  the  noith-westem  slopes  of  the 
Apennines,  or  the  modem  Fiodmont,  and  extended  west 
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to  the  mouth  of  tiie  Rhone ;  but  jnnbaUe  traces  of  thdi 
presence  have  beat  collected  as  far  south  as  the  month,  of 
the  ^ber  and  as  far  north  as  the  Loire  cv  L^n;   Of  t!;eir 
language  we  are  absolutely  ignorant,  and  Uieir  daqsificatioD 
is  almost  punly  ImiotheticaL    They  evidently  lost  ground 
at  a  very  early  penod  from  the  encroachments  of  vexunn 
peoples,  and  among  others  from  the  inrMds  of  thetbaians, 
iritom  we  have  now  to  consider.   This  pecH^e  is  specially 
connected  with  the  Spanish  pemnsnlst  which  derived  frcir 
them  tlu  pi^Emlar  name  of  Iberia;  but  th^  ^^eu  also  tc 
have  occupied  Sardinia,  Coisicai  and  Bidfy,  may  possibly, 
as  some  maintain,  have  been  <me  of  the  primiUve  elements  of 
the  popolation  fA.  Italy,  and,  aecwding  to  ahint  of  Taeititt» 
pro^ly  extended  as  &r  ncoth  aa  Brittany.   At  the  time 
of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Spain  ther  were  already  kx^gely 
mingled  with  Celtic  blood,  a  &ct  which  was  indicated  by 
the  name  of  Celtiberiansi    t^xen  is  no  reason  to  snppoae 
that  they  have  died  out  or  been  exterminated,  nod 
eonaequently  it  is  prenunably  possible  to  discover  them 
more  or  lem  distinctly  among  ttie  mingled  populatioo  of 
modem  Spain.    Here  the  Basques  at  once  present  them- 
aelvei^  a  pecoUar  people  speaking  a  peculiar  laDgnaga^  and 
occupying  the  very  part  of  the  country  where  from  analogy 
we  might  expect  to  find  the  remains  of  an  andent  xaoei 
In  what  respect  do  the  Basquee  agree  with  our  knowledge 
about  the  Iberians  t  The  Iberians,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
were  no  Itmger  homogeneous  at  the  ^e  of  the  Roman  coo- 
quest;  and  the  Basque^  according  to  cranial  data,  exhibit 
an  interfusion  of  blood ;  "  they  possess  a  moderate  brachy- 
cephalism  and  a  strongly  marked  doUcboeephaliam.*  The 
Iberians,  however,  were  clearly  distinguishable  Irotn  the 
Celts;  and  the  same  is  true  <A         Bwque&  nie 
Iberians  are  described  as  of  short  stature,  slight  build,  and 
dark  complexion;  and  a  similar  account  may  be  given  oC 
the  Basques.    The  iden^cation  of  the  two  peoples  ia  con- 
sequently accepted  by  a  laige  number  of  aivthropolo^ats ; 
but  the  unanimity  is  hard^  so  great  la  regard  to  thw 
further  identification  with  die  Ugrlans  of  the  north-eaet 
In  favour  of  the  generalization,  there  is  a  certain  abai* 
larity  of  physical  type,  and  the  probability,  aa  it  appean 
to  a  large  school  of  investigators,  that  die  Finns  and 
Esthonians  are,  like  the  Basques,  the  remains  of  a  pc^- 
lation  which  formeriy  extended  to  the  south  and  west  over 
a  much  wider  area ;  agunst  the  generalization  ia  the  fact 
that  no  closer  connexion  Ilea  between  the  Basque  langaags 
and  the  Finnish  than  that  they  bcAh  belong  to  the  agglu- 
tinative family,  and  it  is  quite  as  prolmble  that  tiie 
Ugrians  have  come  in  from  the  north  and  east  at  a  com 
paratively  modem  period.     If  we  adopt  the  bolder 
hypoUieais  in  its  full  exten^  and  it  is  adopted  'hj  many 
investigatory  tiie  conttiwnt  of  Europe  was  original)) 
inhabited  by  a  small,  swarthy,  brachycephalic  race,  who 
were  formerly  represented  in  historic  times  by  Iberians, 
ligurians,  and  outer  les^  known  peoples,  and  in  modern 
times  are  still  partialjh^  represented  by  the  Basques,  iht 
Esthonians,  and  the  Ilnny  who  have  retained  their  n<H^ 
Aryan  speech,  and  by  smaller  groups  in  England,  Brittany, 
Prussia,  and  Spain,  who  have  adopted  the  alien  languages 
spoken  in  their  vidnity.    By  some  a  still  further  identi- 
fication is  ventured  witJi  the  Berbers  of  Korth  Africa ;  and 
a  few,  as  Hyde  Clarke  and  Homalius  d'Halloy,  maintain 
that  die  BO<alled  Aryan  immigration  was  only  in  a  com- 
paratively small  degree  an  introduction  of  a  new  race,  and 
ought  rather  to  be  viewed  as  the  difTosiou  of  a  civiliiatioii. 
Whatever  dispute,  however,  such  etbnolc^cal  innovaton 
may  raise,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  almost  universe] 
predominance  of  the  Aryan  infiueuces  in  the  historic  times ; 
'and  though  anything  like  chronology  is  for  the  most  -psxi 
out  of  the  quqstioa,  the  general  features  of  tho  great  move- 
ment to  which  these  influen<'ns  are  due  canJia  stated  with 
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tODsideiable  eertainty,   Ii'oar  great  Aryan  detacbments  are 

eaaily  distii^[niabed,  and  may  for  conveoieace  be  deaigcated 

by  the  very  imperfect  and  somewhat  muleading'names  of  the 

GrsBCO-LMfcin  or  Soathem,  the  Celtic  or  Centra^  the  Teutonic 

or  Korthera,  and  the  BlaTonic  orNOTth-Eaatem.  Whether 

the  Son^m  or  the  Celtic  was  the  first  of  the  two  to 

enter  Europe  is  altoge^r  unknowo:  one  offshoot  from  a 

oommoD  stock  may  eanly  maintain  a  nomadic  or  semi- 

nomadie  state  for  a  longer  tome  than  another  and  a  later  off- 

•hoot   The  southern  iktaehment  was  probably  a  auccesaion 

ef  detaefameata, — the  first  reprtoented,  it  may  be,  by  the  old 

progenitors  of  the  Albanians  and  the  so-called  Pelasgic 

tribas,  the  seccmd  by  the  varions  tribes  who  settled  in  Italy, 

and  the  third  by  the  Hellenio  or  Greek  tribes.  The  Greeks 

at  least  appear  to  have  entered  Europe  by  way  of  Asia 

Jf  iwHT  and  the  Arehipeh^  and  the  Italian  tribes  may  have 

followed  a  similar  n>ut&   A  more  northern  line  of  march, 

or  nomadio  prc^preas,  was  chosen  by  the  Cdti,  of  whose 

passage  up  the  valley  of  the  Danube  we  have  a  trace  in 

Uta  Boil,  the  Celtic  pec^la  who  have  gnea  thwr  name  to 

the  now  Germanized  kingdom  of  Bavaria,   If  the  o[anion 

of  l^rdtow,  based  on  the  presumed  incorporation  of  ancient 

historical  msteiials  in  the  On  Maritima  df  ATienus,  be 

eoneett  th^  readied  sonthem  Ganl  and  Spain  about  the 

6tli  eentnry  B.a^  The  Tentona  or  Germans  be^n  to  be 

known  to  the  Romans  shortly  before  the  Christian  era, 

ai^  in  the  4th  ceatnry  a.Dl  irashed  westward  within  the 

bonndariea  of  the  empire.    The  SlaTonians  haTe  never 

^vanoed  mnoh  beyond  the  Elbe  in  the  north,  hnt  towards 

the  wmfh  they  extended  in  the  course  of  Qie  9th  and  10th 

centuries  into  Austria  on  the  one  hand  and  Greece  on  the 

otiiar.   Of  the  Semitie  peoples,  the  Jews,  which  are  now 

the  most  important^  have  entered  in  snoeessiTe  detadi 

meitts,  more  in  the  fashicm  <rf  ordinary  immigrants ;  the 

Arabs,  who  contributed  laigdy  to  the  progress  of  Eoropean 

ctviluation,  but  have  left  Uttle  tmce  of  their  blood  except 

in  sonthem  Spun,  crossed  into  that  country  in  710.  The 

settlement  of  the  Hungarians  data  from  the  10th  century, 

and  that  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  the  last  great  addition  to 

die  ethnological  conglomerate  of  Eurojje,  dates  no  further 

back  than  the  14th. 

f(dk>wing  teUe»  founded  (as  all  such  esUmates  are) 

mdnly  on  linguistic  and  political  data,  is  g^veu  by  Dr 

Brachdli  as  an  appro^mate  surrey  of  the  numerical  im- 

portuoe     the  Tarions  peoples  of  Europe.   A  strictly 

ethnographical  daasification  will  probably  be  almya  im- 

posanSe,  and  certainly  canwrt  be  attained  in  the  present 

state  of  Boentific  statistics.   In  many  o^es  the  possible 

error  in  the  summation  is  very  considerable:  the  Jews, 

for  examj^  here  ^ven  at  3,000,000,  are  reckoned  at 

0,336,868  in  an  int«resting  article  in  the  Journal  of  tk- 

SosUtf  of  Siblieal  Arehaotogy,  1876,-2,647,036  of  then 

bong  assigned  to  Bnssia. 

GsmuB  peoples  M.MOOOO 

OmoMmt  nntcb,  aid  VUnUL.-.~.....„...HLIOaOM 
Bngtiih  jaMmooo 

GrMO-Iitin  peuslai  AfcllOjOOO 

nmxh  aiA  wanoent...^......— JI.OOOMS 

lunUN  Ud  PriiilUl»..„._w._.H,„„,_..t7.8DaOI» 


Epuiitrdi  uid  PortnncM,  .....14 800.000 

Rdoinutan^  MoldftTUa^  WtUadM.._„„  8,030.000 
Giwlu  and  HtUeniied  WiUkUjuu  ......  9,730,000 

KSMUiu  or  Ladlntoin......^.    60,000 

SlaTOBio  peoples  83,170,000 

'RmUiitt  ud  Rntbeniuk  .W.O0aO0O 

POlM  ...^^...„„...„..„^.^.....  »,700lOOO 

B<A«nlaiUh  Mmvtaa^  Sbridtft^..  <,>Oam 
1lm^.„^„.......^.„^„.^^„  1W.00O 

CrMtUani.  Seniuu,  BomOtkM,^.^.  MD0.OW 
Bdguinu  .^„^„„...,^^  MM  MO 
iflHnrim  l^SOhSOO 

Cany  forwira.  «S,m,m 

■  8m  Viidiow,  *■  Le«  pettilea  prisiltift  i»  rEnrope,"  In  Za  Rsme 
"  de  la  France,  1874. 


Brought  forward  278,660,000 

Celts   <,100,000 

Semitio  peoples   $,200,000 

HtitcM,  UoTiMO^  and  AMm_».h»»>-  10(1^000 

LithuMiianai   2,800,000 

Alboniaiu  ,   1,800,000 

Basqnes   700,000 

GipsicB  ;   600,000 

Circassians.   400,000 

Annenisns  «  ,   260,000 


Total    AiyuOnd  populations.  280.920,000 

^ara   6,9M,O00 

Fionish  people*.   4,710,000 

Total  of  Unlian  popnlaUon   10,630,000 

Tatar  peoplea   %  600, 000 

Oaman  Turks   1,200,000 

Kalmuclu  »   100,000 

Total  ^UongtOiuu  »   8,800,000 

Although  language  is  no  test  of  race,  it  is  the  best  eri- 
dence  for  present  or  past  commanity  of  social  or  political 
life;  and  nothing  is  better  fitted  to  give  a  true  impression 
of  tile  poeition  and  relative  importance  of  the  peoples  ol 
Earope  than  a  survey  of  their  lulgniatic  differences  and 
affinities.'  The  foUofring  table  contains  the  names  of  tiia 
various  languages  which  are  still  spoken  on  the  Continent 
as  well  as  of  those  which,  though  now  extinct,  can  be 
cleariy  traced  in  other  forms.  Two  asterisks  are  employed 
to  mark  those  which  are  emphatioally  dead  ttngoages, 
while  one  indicates  those  which  have  a  kibd  of  artifioMl 
life  in  ecclesiastical  or  literary  usage. 

L  ARTAH  aado-Owmank,  IntofaropMii,  Cdt»«Mnanlc> 


L  lamobruKb.rapnantad^. 
llaunobnad^  a 

a  Hsumo  teuMb,  , 


..GIpijdlalMta 

(a)  OtMtltD. 

in  AnnmUn. 
•(a)  Greek. 

ib)  Romaic. 

(c)  NM>-U«31ad& 
•(«)  Latin. 

>f^  UmbriaB,  as, 

(4  WallMML 
(/)  ProraifaL 
Ufi  Itallin. 

<A}  Lidin  (Rimumah,  Rank 
anth,  SlMto-BoMSO^ 
(0  BpaDliti. 


a  Ctane  Mneh,  TWiiBtaa  ... 


a  IkcneiB  tanKh,  rapnMstsS  IT  • 


SI)  RonnunUn. 
«>  r 


IrUh. 
<»)  ErM  Of  Oadle. 
<c)  Manx. 
U)  Weldi. 
••(a)  Comtili. 
(/)  Lav  BralMk 
...  *^a)  Ootbki 

••{»>  Hona  or  Old  Kona 

i(4  iMtaadteaadFaniMi^ 
(d)  Konraiien. 
Ia  Bwadkh. 
U^Dantih. 

Saxon.  ABfflo^azai,  SB 
Ttnt  EnglUb. 

••(0  Old  Saxon. 
(Ji  TUU-DeutaA   or  Law 
Ocnnaii. 


^^-.^''jll.th.rta-I*. 


T.  flUTOSw  femid^  iqnasBtad  Ij . 


MS'Mn. 


**(n)  OM  Hlfrfa  OcmiaB. 

M)  Kiddie  Hljtli  Ocrmaa. 

&)>ew  HIgb  or  LUvcvj 
,  Oannan. 
.  •(«)  Chnreh  Slanmle, 

(B)  Rnsiinn. 

(c)  Ruthcnlan,  KutBlA,  sr 

LltUe-Rniatan, 
<rf)  WUta  Rnailaa  «r  BM»« 

Buslao. 
if\  Bntgirian. 
{/)  SerrQ-Cro«Haik 
<a)  Storenlui. 
(A)  Csacb  (Bobamlta^ 
filo*akU&. 
PoUA 

SorUaa  (WMlle,  b 


■  Be*  OD  ttM  wiMie  tabjeet  HovaUeqni^s  'Mme*  ^LoMgnagt^ 
lACtasi  iiTat'MiatUinefZunjM,  aodtlM  mbu  aathor's  Pkikbltx,. 
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a,  iMN  kMA,  npMMM  br~ 


$  UHMMhw, 


n.  sBifiTia 

Ttaonkini  cr  Pufe 

m.  FnraO-TATAIUC  (Tannlwi,  Uralo-Altile,  teO 
L  SAMonDio  brand)  or  graap,  rmnmtttt ) 

by —  .-.^  —  r 


<«)  Tank. 

<d)  rumlrbpnptrtrSiwla. 


io  -  -  - 


Tehadto. 

if)  Votli^ 
COCnwlaln. 
tot  S^beaUa. 
W  Urcaiu, 

TwMoita 
(1)  HwdTWn. 
<1)  PwmlH- 

MMnr  w  Ragntaa. 
.  .  KuakKbUghU. 
(»)  MoRrtrta. 

(4  TWfcftfe. 


Fioai  this  oonqwcttu  it  appean  that  there  an  atUl 
«b(Mrt  60  distinct  kogtuMa  apoInD  in  Europe,  without  in- 
«IiMling  Ltttio,  Qntk,  Old  StaTtniic,  and  Hebrmr,  which  are 
still  iiMd  in  Utmatnn  or  eodenaitioal  litorgiea.  Beaidos, 
aa  we  ibaU  present^  aae,  all  thoae  which  an  spoken  over 
•ztoum  territoiiss,  and  aonie  eTen  whkh  an  confined 
witlnn  vwy  aanow  fa'mita,  an  broken  ap  into  sennl  dis- 
tinct dialectal  Moat  of  the  number,  however,  an  destined 
to  disappear  within  a  oomparatiTaly  short  period,  befon 
the  encroachments  of  the  few  which  are  especially  favoured 
hj  poUtiflal  cironmstancee  and  literary  cultnre.  "Die  process 
is  rapidly  going  on,  and  eveiytbing  tends  to  its  acceleration. 
Home,  indeed,  whose  doom  appeared  almost  sealed  in  the 
end  of  last  centaiy,  have  gatberDd  fresh  life  and  repulsed 
the  Jntrusire  langoage  by  which  their  ezistence  was 
threatened;  and  on  others  a  temporary  and  melancholy 
1  restoration  has  been  inflicted  by  the  mistaken  enthusiasm 
of  a  patriotic  minority.  English,  Fnnch,  Qermao,  Russian, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  will  probably  for  a  long  time  shara 
the  real  dominion  of  Earope ;  Dutch  and  the  ScandinaTisn 
tongues  will  maintain  tbeir  ground,  but  they  hardly  give 
promise  of  eipansion ;  Bohemian,  Hnngarian,  and  the 
South-Slavonic  have  made  good  their  position ;  and  Neo- 
Hellenic,  under  favouring  circumstances,  may  get  possession 
of  the  territory  of  its  nobler  ancestor. 

Gntk  and  Latin  mar  fairlr  claim  the  first  plaos  In  a  faiftoric 
akstch,  on  acoooat  of  tbe  imm^nM  and  variad  inflaanca  they  t»To 
exerted,  directly  or  iodirectJjr,  on  the  popnlu  and  literary  iasgtuge 
of  all  the  prominent  people*  of  Europe.     The  former,  vtuchis 

! (reserved  in  vhat  is  at  onoe  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  molti- 
orm  of  the  older  litentatei  of  tbe  world,  was  apokes  wherever  a 
Oreak  ci^  was  established  in  Asia,  Enrope,  or  Africa.  It  had 
several  weU-markad  phonatie  dialects:— the  ^lic,  represented  in 
Europe  by  the  Bootian  variety;  the  Doric,  employed  in  Sparta  and 
most  of  toe  other  Peloponnesian  states,  as  well  as  in  other  colonies 
of  Sicily  aDdSoatbem  Italy;  and  tbe  looic,  which  in  the  Attic  dia- 
lect attained  ita  noblest  davelmnuent,  and  became  the  principal 
litarary  form.  A  rode  dialect  of  tbe^lian  type  was  spoken  in 
ThesMlf  ;  and  in  several  diitricts  of  northern  Greece  otlwr  varieties 
mnst  hare  had  their  home,  some  of  them  probably  so  divergent  from 
the  more  coltored  dialects  as  to  benDrecognizablel^the  ron^  and 
ready  pbiloh^  at  the  andent  Oreeka.  After  the  extension  of  the 
political  power  of  tha  Hellemc  race  by  the  Hellenized  Uacedonians 
the  Attic  dialect  became  in  a  necessarily  modified  gnise  the  lan^fige 
of  at  least  the  edneated  classes  over  a  wide  foreign  srea.  This 
Koin^  tuUf  Jcrot,  or  common  dialect  as  it  was  called,  was  that  in  which 
all  the  Christian  Scriptnree  were,  if  not  originally  penned,  at  least 
most  potently  dissemmated ;  and  aome  time  after  the  establishment 
ot  the  seat  of  the  empire  at  Constantinople  it  was  adopted  as  the 
official  language  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  developed  or  degenerated  into 
what  is  distinguished  as  Byzantine  Creek.  Amid  all  the  linguistic 
oonfuaion  <rf  medUeva]  and  modem  times  lu  the  Balkan  peninsula 
fts  flld  Hallenie  ^ssch  maiat«Uied  a  ptecarions  and  degraded  life 


la  the  BO^alled  Bomalo  of  tiie  Greek  psoi^  sUO  ncognltaUa  to  the 

f hUolonst,  bat  to  the  mlgar  ear  and  eye  very  socoewfully  disgDiaed. 
t  is  stul  spoken,  not  cmly  in  the  modnn  kiiudoBa  ot  Greece,  ont  in 
Theasaly  and  other  parts  of  Turkey  aloof  tis  eosats  ot  tha  JBgemm 
and  the  Sea  erf  Marmora,  and  in  the  Oreek  aettbmanto  Bontnem 
Russia.  Since  the  dedazatioa  of  national  independeaoa  an  attempt 
haa  been  nude  to  go  back  to^mething  liker  fln  laBguaga  of 
Xanophon ;  but  as  jrst  the  Seo-Hellcnie  is  almoat  purely  a 
litatary  fbnn.  unlutalugibla  to  the  great  balk  of  the  people  in  the 
ooantaiy.  At  beat  it  is  only  a  oompromiaa  between  ancient  Greek 
aod  Bomaio,  neither  conforming  to  the  classical  standard  of  the 
one  nor  natematicaUy  aoospting  the  grammatical  changes  devalcped 
In  the  other.  As  aduoation  advances,— and  it  is  adrandiig  lapioly 
under  theoontrol  of  theoentral  administration, — ^it  will  probably  take 
root  among  the  pec^A^  and  under  tha  vivifying  Influanoea  of  natioaal 
life  grow  op  into  a  national  speech.  The  anolent  common  Select 
fa  atul  used  in  the  liturgical  serrioos  ot  tha  Oriental  Church.  Tbs 
alphabet  haa  been  employad  byasnrsl  ooDnnnnittasin  tke  Ihrkisk 
empire  lor  thslr  TniUih  diauBts^— among  ottien  hj  0ie  pec^  «f 
KarinpoL^ 

Latta  was  only  one  of  a  ntmiher  ot  closely  related  lannagv 
domiciled  In  the  peninsula  ot  the  Apennines,  and  by  aeranl  of  these 
it  was  affected  much  in  the  same  way  In  which  Emdlsh  is  affected 
by  Oerman  or  Frenoh.  Most  «l  the  number  have  len  neither  litera- 
ture nor  faiftoiy  behind  them,  but  they  must  still  be  differantiatiBg 
facton  in  the  dlalsets  cC  modem  Italy.  Oacan,  which  was  spokai 
in  a  large  part  of  the  oonntiy  south  c2  Bome^  and  Umbrian,  whiah 
takea  its  name  from  a  dlstnot  to  the  north,  are  both  kuonu  to  us 
from  insoriptioas,— the  latter  I7  tbe  remarkable  liturgical  aaries 
called  the  EagnUno  Tables.  The  I^tin  laogoaei  kept  paee  with 
the  extension  of  the  Bonwn  smnln  till  It  oasM  into  eontaot  wtth 
tbe  higher  culture  of  Oreeoe  and  ue  East ;  as  an  saweedve  Ian* 
gnsge  It  has  no  historic  parallel,  forthougfa  the  arw  oTEnriiah  has 
advanced  as  rapidly  in  modem  times^  this  advanoe  has  maiuy  found 
piaoe  where  EngUu-speaking  psople  have  outnombHed  the  loieigB 
elements  in  tha  population.  It  oontinnsd  to  he  the  langnsis  cf 
nearly  all  European literaton  tot  oentnties  after  it  had  oeassd  to  be 
a  spoken  speech ;  and  it  was  the  langnsge  of  all  learned  Utera* 
ture  well  on  in  the  17th  century.  It  is  stul  used  in  the  liturgr  of 
tbe  Roman  Catholio  Church,  and  stall  forms  the  most  potentna 
gaistio  element  In  all  Emropsan  education.  Its  alphabet  is  mois 
widely  employed  than  any  other  in  Europe,  and  is  at  tha  present 
momentgainingcmmndaMinstdie  *'Oowo'*dunetetseraiodcn 
Germanv,  as  H  ud  In  sany  egss  s^faist  the  Saxon  duraotsis  in 
Bt^laan. 

CKf  the  Isngnagss  which  have  ^vrang  bun  Latin,  French  reeembles 

it  tnoet  in  ib  fortunes,  though  not  in  its  fonoa  It  is  tiie  t^Bdal, 
Uteraiy,  and  educational  language  of  the  country  whose  name  it 
bears,  uti  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  the  popular  language 
as  welt  Based  as  it  is  on  the  old  langm  doit  m  the  noruk,  it 
haa  gained  the  anpariority  over  the  dialects  of  Borgundy,  Kesrdy, 
and  Honnaody,  and  the  more  cultured  Proveufal  w  the  sontli^  has 
already  reduced  them  to  the  rank  of  mere  patois,  and  ia  gradnall^ 
diminuhing  even  their  local  Importance.  On  the  north-west  it  u 
more  dowly  displacing  the  Breton,  and  in  the  aouth  making  inroadi 
on  the  Bosqae.  It  was  nearly  naturaliied  among  a  large  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  ia  still  spoken  by  upwards 
of  iiOO.OOO  of  the  new  citlteus  ot  the  German  emtdre.  InSwitzerlud 
it  la  the  mother  tongue  of  about  900,000  pemb,  being  dominant  in 
Nenfchatel,  Oeneva,  and  Vaud,  and  sharing  the  ground  with  German 
in  Freiburg,  Valais,  and  Bern.  In  Be^nm  it  is  the  prtDcipel 
speech  ot  the  educated  classes.  Ho  Enropean  language  has  hsd 
each  an  extensive  foreign  history  within  the  contineot.  Kot  mlr 
was  the  closely  related  Norman  French  introduced  into  England  ia 
the  nth  century,  with  such  striking  ttttct  on  the  Eneliui  rocfr 
bulary,  but  at  several  lubeeqaent  penods  literary  French  has  bea 
potently  at  work.  In  the  decadent  period  of  Oerman  literature  it 
largely  supplemented  the  German  language  among  the  upper  classrs, 
and  for  a  time  famished  a  large  proportion  of  his  vocahnlaiy  to  the 
nominal  writer  of  German.  In  Ruaaia  there  waa  a  aimllor  French 
period  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuiy,  which  haa  left  its 
inflacnce  to  this  day  on  the  official  publications  of  the  Govenment 
And  in  spite  of  the  growing  claims  of  Oerman  and  English,  Frendi 
is  still  acquired  hy  a  greater  nnmber  foreigners  than  any  othsi 
modem  tongue. 

The  language  usually  known  as  Italian  is  not  so  mnch  the  national 
language  of  Italy  aa  the  Luignago  of  a  special  distoict.  The  other 
dialecU  have  not  sunk  to  the  level  of  patois ;  and  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  a  matter  of  keen  debate  what  ia  to  be  considered  the 
true  standard  for  tfae  people  at  large.  From  Venice  te  Palermo 
there  is  a  rich  variety  of  forms  which  have  received  inora  or  less  of 
literary  culture ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Florence  to  be  the  sols 
and  nnsl  arbitress  are  far  from  being  onaitimously  admitted. 
Whatever  position  be  sasigned  to  Tuscan  as  the  Jangnage  of  edn* 
cation,  it  will  be  s  Io&g*time  before  it  attain  the  predominance  ia 
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Ttair  vUeb  Tniiob  poww  la  IVbtico;  TIio  dialects  aro  usually 
diniM  Into  throe  main  groapa  those  of  Upper  Italy,  including 
GaoocM,  Ptadmonteae,  Venetian,  ^millan,  and  Lombard;  tbcaa  of 
Ceatral  Italy,  including  Tnaean,  Ronuo,  and  Coreican;  thoee  of 
Sootban  Italy,  inolodinv  Beapolitan,  Calabrian,  Sicilian,  and  Sar- 
dbiiaa.  Tiotn  Italian  ue  other  paraka  o(  £niopa  bava  borrowed 
ntany  tsma  for  artiatb  tecbnlcaUUci^  but  oompanttvaly  Uttla 
«hicb  bdonga  to  eTaryday  life. 

Ijtmry  Spanish  or  Castilion  ta  In  much  tha  aama  poaiUoB  aa 
litorary  Italian,  with  tbia  difference,  that  ita  litaranr  preoadenca  is 
ID  ore  dafiulta^  eataUUted.  A  large  ana  k  anil  oooupied  by 
Cat^onUui  or  Catalan,  both  In  Catabnia  propar,  In  Talanoia,  and 
in  U^Jorca;  and  the  speech  of  the  Oaliclana  a  nioch  mora  aldn  to 
Portogneaa.  In  Catalonia  rich  and  poor,  oitiaena  and  peasants, 
apeak  tha  pnrindal  langnaga ;  In  Valanoia  and  Jt»ianm  only 
the  oultivMM  danea  employ  CaatUian.  On  the  whole,  how- 
«nr,  tht  CaatiUan  tanito^  fa  on  tha  Inonaaa,  aiu  it  la  naUng 
ita  moat  luid  ac^nidtiona  from  the  Galldan  and  Basqaa.*  Spanish 
fa  natnTaUy  diabngnished  from  the  other  Neo-Latin  langoagea  by 
the  greater  number  of  words  which  it  baa  bwrowed  from  Aruio. 

PartagBaae  b  really  what  tha  nan*  inpUa^  and  baa  to  oontand 
against  no  alien  idiomib  In  comparlaon  with  Spanish  it  baa  di- 
▼amd  farther  from  the  Latin  tfpa.  It  baa  been  aqnallj  indabtad 
to  Arabic,  and  has  also  a  considerable  French  element 

Valloon,  the  langnsge  spoken  by  the  Latinized  people  of  tha  Low 
Coo&triaii  Is  now  a  men  patoia.  Xadin  Is  spolmi  oy  aboat  680,000 
petaona  who  ooeopy  sareral  oondderable  areas  in  the  Alpine  r^on, 
from  tha  Taller  <a  the  Rhine  in  the  waat  to  tha  naiflhDoarhood  <^ 
AqnOeia  on  the  Adriatio  in  the  east.*  Roumanian  is  not  only  tha 
national  kngoage  of  the  eoostry  of  that  name,  but  la  oaed  Inr  a 
oonaldeinble  population  la  Serria,  Honganr,  Transylvania,  Bnko- 
Tina,  Beanratia,  Roumelia,  Thessaly,  and  Albania.  In  Eonmanta 
it  ia  the  object  of  incraaslnf;  Utarary  onltar* )  and  in  apita  nt  the 
foreign  influanoea  to  which  it  baa  been  eo  long  axpoaad,  n  4^  Bot 
preaent  much  rarlety  of  dialect  in  the  other  mstrlcta. 

Of  tha  Teutonic  languages  the  Gothic  fumlsbea  the  oldaat  literary 
reran  omen t — the  tiaulaaon  <4  tha  Scriptuica  by  VlphUaa  or 
Wnlflla,  who  flouriahed  In  tha  lattar  part  of  tho  4th  oentnry ;  but 
It.ia  totally  extinct,  and  among  tha  uriug  lapreaaatatiTea  or  tha 
branch  tha  Krat  place  is  due  to  what  Is  popularly  known  as  German 
par  meettlmee, — that  is,  the  modem  literary  or  cdltnred  form  of  H!^ 
Genoan.  This  ia  usually  dated  fhnn  Lnther^a  translation  of  tna 
BibK  vltlch  marks  tbo  tnosition  from  tha  "lUddle"  to  the 
"Mow"  period.  It  b  notonlf  tha  recognised  speech  of  theTariona 
atateit  of  tha  German  empire,  ont  either  In  its  cnltured  ahape  or  in 
tributary  dlalecta  it  ia  spoken  by  about  9,000,000^ople  in  Anstrlo- 
Hnngai7,aadby  nearly  SL 000, 000  in  Switzerland,  it  has  lost  ground 
thioagfa  Utt  lariTal  of  B<memian  and  Hungarian,  bat  haa  gained  on 
an  the  minor  linguistia  encUrea.  Along  tha  frontier  re^ons  of, 
Bnsaia  and  Poland  It  ia  partially  retreatm^  partially  advancing : 
Bnssia  natonJly  diacouragea  the  German  uement.in  tha  Balae 

rrinoaa,  and  Germany  as  naturally  tha  PoUah  element  in  Pnisria. 
both  distrlotL  Qerman  ia  the  language  of  hi^er  adncation. 
"Whatever  npraanra  measures  Russia  may  adopt,  it  can  {dead,  not 
only  tha  axampla  of  Germany,  bat  tho  fact  that  it  ia  onljr  attemptV 
ing  to  racorer  ground  that  haa  been  lost  by  the  Slaronic  tongnea. 
filaTonlo  names  of  places  occur  as  far  west  as  Hanover,  though  tha 
Germaoa  frec|aently  disguise  or  deatroy  them.  When  it  meeta  the 
Italian  frontier  tho  Jeutonlo  language  Is  retrogreatlre.  Botaaa  in 
the  end  of  last  century  was  a  border  town  of  Ma  German  area  ;  it 
is  now  thoroiubly  Italianized ;  and  even  Ueran,  several  miles  up 
the  TallaT  of  tho  Adi».  and  60  miles  from  the  political  fhmtier,  m 
nfidlr  kaing  its  Teutonio  ehaxaoter.  That  the  movement  haa 
txin  in  this  direction  for  eantoiies  la  clear ;  b«t  it  ia  doubtful 
whether  the.  present  German  eaclavea  of  the  Sette  Communi  and 
Trodid  Communi  wen  always  ioaular,  or  are  to  be  taken  aa  proof 
that  the  Testcipio  frontier  formetly  n^ded  aa  far  south  aa  the 
BafaUNnrhood  of  Tenma  and  Vioenzo.* 

The  tortltorial'  relations  of  tiie  Scandinavian  langnagea  are  auf* 
fldenUj  Indicated  by  their  names.  They  an  nowhere  aggressiva, 
crcept  whan  th^  como  Into  contact  with  Rnniah  and  Lapp.  All 
ortham,  oven  tha  Ean>eae,baTaacertdnaiaonnt  of  litentnre;  but 
thiaa  onhr,  Danish,  Swedldi,  and  Icelandic,  anTigmmaly  cultivated. 
ITocwi^  la  mainly  indebted  for  ita  boolca  to  8w<3en  and  Dtomark, 
and  its  langoa^  Is  slowly  posalng  into  a  patoia.  Danish  haa  sndei^ 
flons  tiifl  gnatMt  changes  from  Uie  old  Horse  type,  and  naturaily 
from  its  position  has  wen  most  affected  by  foreign  influences. 

Of  tbo  Low  Qarman  gronp  the  Old  Saxon,  formerly  apiken 
bctweon  tha  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  has  left  aevenl  remarkable  Uterary 
mmnments ;  and  two  or  three  of  its  dialects,  now  bracketed  togetlier 
aa  Anglo-Saxon,  famished  t.hn  T««ta  nf  thn  pwrnit  KngTI^  langBf p, 
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which,  bowaver,  by  lis  mere  vocabulsiy  liaa  ncarW  u  much  right  to 
be  considered  a  member  of  the  Latin  or  Italic  macb.  Tha  only 
modem  reprcsentativo  of  the  group  bendea  English  which  ranka  as  a 
literary  language  ia  Dutch,  which  ia  spoken  in  Holland,  and,  under* 
alightly  modified  form  known  aa  Flemish,  in  a  large  part  of  Bel- 
gium. A]<m^  tha  coast  aad  IsUads  of  too  Notth  Sea  the  nrreat 
dialects,  varying  from  diatiict  to  diatrict  in  an  almost  exceptional 
manner,  are  renutanta  of  the  old  Trisiaa  tongue,  whoaa  oldest  written 
dooomenta  date  from  the  18th  century ;  and  the  popnlar  languaga 
of  the  coontriee  betwaan  the  Rhine  and  Wtaer  and  tha  'Weser  and 
Elbe*  whan  it  b  not  Datek  or  Viiitfan,  fa  Platt-Daatseh,  whleh, 
wbilo  omdiadowad  bj  tha  High  Oarmaa,  haa  taoaatly  attuned  a 
certain  literary  poaltion  through  tha  writinga  of  Frits  Rsuter. 

The  Celtic  umgnagea  are  ail  without  exeaption  decadent,  —tbo 
most  taaaoioaa  of  life  being  the  Welsh  and  the  Breton.  Tha  paoplo 
who  BtiU  retain  them  aa  their  mother  tongues  an  becoming  mon 
and  mon  aoooatomed  to  the  almultaneoua  uao  of  the  dominant 
langoagea  arannd.  The  Welahman  and  the  Scottish  Hi{^ander 
learn  lin^iab,  tits  Breton  French.  Cornish  died  out  last  aantnir, 
and  left  only  a  ftw  fragmentary  texts;  Irish  is  rq^i^  (aUowlngi^ 
bat  will  be  preserved  m  a  eonsidemble  litaratun ;  Wuah  ikus  laa 
a  falrty  Tigorooa  litentnn  at  tha  present  time. 

AoeordtDg  to  Profeaeor  Zerffl,  then  an  no  Isaa  than  atventaem 
fiUvonia  dialeotn  The  moat  important  Is  Basaian,  w  Onat  Bna- 
aian,  tha  national  speech  of  tho  empire  whoaa  name  it  beats.  At 
present  it  Is  spoken  by  aboat  84,890,000  of  the  «5,70S,000  of  tbo 
total  population ;  and  ita  area  is  rapidly  being  extended  by  tho 
direct  agency  <rf  the  Goremmeat.  In  1871  it  was  made  the  official 
language  of  Poland,  and  renderad  obligatory  Is  all  the  law  ooarta  oT 
the  country:  and  in  1876  it  became  practically  tha  only  permisalhle 
form  ia  (jttle  Russia,  whan  all  popular  literatnn  and  pnblio  noticaa 
la  tiia  local  langn^  wen  prohibited.  While  it  retains  a  rich  in- 
flexional aystam,  Ruasian  has  enriched  Ita  vocabulary  by  a  lam 
foreign  alamen^  fhmi  French,  English,  and  German ;  and  m 
sdentiflo  tetma  are  for  the  moat  part  those  of  Western  Europe.  A» 
a  written  langaaga  it  ia  deaplrladabtad  to  tha  Church  SlaTonio. 
Cloeely  eo^ta  fa  tha  little  Boaaian,  or  Rathenian,  already  men- 
tioned, which  iff  spoken  In'  about  14,201,280  people  in  Boaaia  and 
npwaida  of  8,000,000  in  Anatria.  Its  Russian  area  inoludea  Tol- 
hynia,  Podolla,  Kieff,  Khemon,  EkatarinoaUIT,  KliarkofT,  Poltava, 
Tcharaigoff,  Uiaak,  Qrodno,  and  Lublin,  as  wall  aa  portions  of 
Astrakhan,  tho  Don  Cossack  Countrr,  Saratoff,  and  Voronrdi;  In 
Austria  it  Is  mainly  oonAned  to  Galicla.  Foasesnng  aa  It  does  a 
rich  store  ol  popular  tales  aad  aongs,  and  employed  by  earetal 
write  IS  of  graal  abiUtr  daring  tha  preaent  century,  it  nnks  mndi 
higher  than  tha  tUtd  Bnaaiau  dialect— the  White  Busdan— which 
!a  the  eamat  speech  of  about  8,692,000  people,  for  the  most  part 
in  Grodno,  Hlnsk,  Kohilef^  Tilna,  and  Vitebsk,  and  ia  mainly  dia- 
tinffuiahed  by  Lithuanian  and  Polish  elements.  Tht  aeoond  placa 
In  the  Slavonio  groap  may  be  aadgned  to  Poliab,  which  in  spfto  ot 
political  dlsaatara  ia  still  spoken  by  a  large  but  scattered  population. 
Itia  eatimatad  that  there  an  8,906.871  Poleaia  Ruasian  PoUnd, 
2,480,000  in  Prassia,  2,466,000  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  861,000ia 
European  Russia.  An  eztendva  and  vigorona  litentnn  wHlpreaarva 
the  languaga  enn  if  It  paai,  aa  aeema  not  improbable,  altogether  from 
the  lipa  of  mea.  Cnch,  or  Taekh,  is  flu  aotional  langoue  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  b  alao  lately  apoken  la  Xonvi*  and  Matb-waatara 
Hunnry,  jhen  it  19  nsoally  Known  by  tha  names  of  Uorarian  and. 
Slovak.  The  differences  between  the  dialects  of  tha  aeraral' 
eoantriss  an  on  tha  whole  eompantively  alight ;  but  aa  batweea. 
Bobamioa  proper  and  Slovak,  they  ara  anffldaatly  marked  to  lead 
some  philologists  to  leoaanise  the  Slovak  aa  a  aepante  language. 
There  is  a  rich  Bohemian  Uterotun  which,  dating  fitnn  the  lOth  cen- 
tury, haa  after  a  long  period  of  depreaafon  and  threatened  extinctioa 
reodved  s  aew  development  in  modem  tfmea.  Bulgarba  b  diatri* 
bated  tfaronghoat  Eanpean  Turkey  far  beyond  the  district  that  bean 
tha  name  oTBalgaria,  aad  it  obo  oppean  In  caatera  Bounanfs  and 
•outb-weatem  Rossia.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  people  by 
whom  it  b  used  an  of  Skvonic  blood ;  and  it  haa  departed  mom  than 
any  other  Sbvonk  language  from  the  otanmoa  type.  Ita  literature 
b  almost  exdnaiTalT  modern,  and  woam  be  of  littls  moment  were 
it  not  for  ita  posaiUo  value  to  a  poaslbla  nation  >  A  much  hl^ier 

Eon  haa  been  attained  by  the  Serro-CToatian,  which  b  apoken 
out  5,600,000  people,  in  Servia,  Bosnia,  Uontenegn^  sonthem 
jUft  Slavoaia,  Croatia,  Iitria,  and  Dalmatia.  Ita  dialecta 
thon^  nomerons  an  to  aliditly  diflsrantiated  that  with  any  ons  of 
them  a  travoUer  caa  make  binwelf  understood  by  thoaa  aceustMued 
to  any  other.  It  b  osnal  to  divide  them  into  tliree  groups— a  west- 
ern or  Isttian,  a  aouthera  or  Dalmatian,  and  an  eaatam  or  Servian. 
Eyaa  if  tha  political  unification  of  tha  Soath  BUvonians  ahoold  nenr 
banaUsed,  tha  fntonof  tha  8CTrD4>oatisa  bssearadbr  ths  Tigor* 
ous  Btenry  deralopmaai  which  b  enoouraged  both  at  Agiam  and 
Bekrade.  Unfortunately  it  b  written  and  printed  In  two  al{dial»t« 
— ^us  OyrQlian  being  employed  by  the  Servtana  and  the  Latin^l:^ 
the  Croatbns.  The  remaining  SlaTtmb  tongues  an  of  Uttb 
oal  importance  except  to  tha  phlklogbt  Wands  an  ' 
rapidly  QennaniMd,  and  an  now  estinutad  at  aboat  lS7f 000, ; 
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^aay  dtiufted  within  tn  am  «t  mdetr  eOiptieBl  form,  with  it* 
two  fod  reprMuitod  br  Buttwa  and  Kottboi.  Slnot  1849  their 
nambon  bjive  diminichod  bj  apwuds  of  4200.  ThtltagMBaahowi 
two  diatinct  TftrietiM.i 

Tb»  Lattie branch  thonrii  deudsnt ia IntovatioKM Un^olaticallf 
Hm  oldott  of  th«  At7aa  luffaagM  in  Europe.  The  Idthouiiani 
wmlathe  Uiddla  AgM  one  of  tho  moat  powerful  pooploa  of  the  Bal- 
tio' region,  but  fell  into  a  Mcondary  place  hf  the  inoorporation  of 
their  oonntry  with  Poland  in  1886.  Their  langoage  ia  ttiU  let^ed 
"bj  aboot  160,000  or  200,000  people  in  Oermany,  and  hj  about 
1, 484*750  in  Boeda,  where  those  of  the  weatem  part  of  the  gorern- 
meat  of  Eono  and  the  northern  part  of  the  eoremment  of 
Suwaiki  are  known  aa  Shomndes  or  Samositiana.  Two  dialecta  are 
Teeospiied — ^the  SiA  or  Soathem,  and  the  Low  or  Korthem. 
The  Latte  atill  nnmber  more  than  1,00(^000,  eitnated  In  Coorland^ 
Ltffonia,  and  VUebak.  Old  Praaalan,  extinct  two  hundred  rears  ago, 
▼aa  T«ry  aimilar  to  Utbuanian.  With  regard  to  the  two  langtugea 
marked  in  the  table  a>  "  nnattaoLed,"  almost  nothing  la  known  of 
Old  Daciaa,  and  the  hiator;  of  Albanian  is  but  partialhr  elucidated. 
TlwSkipitua,  Amauts,  or  Albanians  art  oneof  thamostiemaricable 
peoples  of  aonth-eartem  Europa,  They  not  onlr  oooupy  Albania 
proper,  bat  alao  appear  In  conetderable  nombara  toroudiont  the  reat 
«f  loiopaaa  Tnrk<T  and  Oteeee,  —forming,  it  ia  oalomated,  a  total 
ofl,500,000.  The  ooloniaa  which  settled  in  Italy  and  SicOVfthotigli 
amounting  to  nearlr  90,000,  hare  gtrai  up  their  nattre  language. 
Hahtt.  who  waa  the  ftiat  to  make  a  tnoroogh  investigation  of  the  snb- 
Jeot,  diatingniahea  two  dialect*— the  Toskan  and  the  6<^n,— which 
are  as  diatmot  a»  High  Gknnan  and  Flatt-DeataoH.  Boaid*  tiia 
Greek  alphabet  another  of  dubioua  origin  ia  alao  emplorod.* 

The  Semitio  langoagea  are  mere  exotica  in  modem  Eaiope. 
Hebraw,  the  most  wioelr  distributed,  is  mtle  more  than  the 
aodedaitloal  language  o(  ue  Jews,  who  for  the  most  part  employ 
the  common  language  of  the  country  In  which  they  reside  not 
only  In  public  iutarcourae  but  also  in  prlTate.  At  iba  asme  time  it 
ia  regulady  taoght  In  their  achools,  fhmlahes  them  with  a  nnmber 
«(  f«ffliH«p  ererv-day  ax|n«8sIona,  and  ia  not  only  th*  language  of 
the  prcfeadonal  lltnatura  of  theologians,  bat  appean  In  frequent 

Sotatioaa  In  their  popular  periodioala.  Arabic,  at  one  time  the 
miaant  language  sot  only  of  aouthem  Spain  but  of  SioQy  and 
part  of  Italy,  to  nowhere  the  usual  speech  of  any  European  com* 
amnlty }  int  it  la  frw*nuf  to  the  educated  claaeea  of  Turkey. 
IfsTfnafi  can  atiU  be  reoc^nized  aa  of  AraUo  dorlT^ion,  but  haa  m- 
oorporated  a  rest  uaas  of  foreign  wrnila.  Uoeatamo  haa  been  ex- 
tinct at  least  since  the  18th  oentnry:  the  litnrgieal  aerrioa  In  the 
eatiudnl  oC  TcMo,  which  still  bears  the  nameu  to  petfixmed  in 
UUn. 

'fhe  most  important  of  ttie  Tlnso-Tatario  langnages  are  the 
Tarki^  the  HuuAaiiao,  and  the  Ilnniah.  The  first  varies  greatly 
in  its  Tooabnlaiy  m  different  places  and  aradea  of  society ;  ud  the 
offidal  form  to  largely  oompoeed  of  Araoio  worda  Am  a  popular 
apeeoh  in  Earopa  it  haa  a  very  Umlted  and  dlaocnitiaiKias  area. 
Honouian,  on  the  ether  hand,  hu  maintained  or  reoorered  a  remark* 
aUa  degree  of  homoganeooanes^  and  oocu^aa  on  the  whole  a  very 
compact  territory  in  apita  of  the  intraskn  d  Oermaa ;  while  its 
literature  ranks  as  one  of  the  moat  Tigorons  of  the  aecondaiy  litara- 
torea  of  Europe.  ?inalah  proper  to  noken  by  1,710,374  people  tn 
the  BoMdan  empire  (of  whrai  1,615,918  are  In  the  duchy  of  Finland), 
and  by  14,030  In  Sweden  and  7087  in  Nanru;  while  the  olcaely 
«oaiataEarel{annambeEeS08,S77inBiHaLk  Tbe Tohode^ Tepaeo, 
ana  Votei^  wbo  aoHHint  to  4(^000  In  all,  lin  la  tiw  goremmanta 
ofOIonatsi  Vokwda,  Norgonkl,  aadSt  Petenbnr^  In  than^^bonr* 
hood  of  Ijikas  Ladoga  and  Onega.  Their  langoagea  or  dialecta  are 
ntr  dmilar  to  Eatlumlan,  vUon,  with  the  exaeptua  cf  Hungarian, 
nnks  as  the  most  literary  member  of  the  group,  and  to  noken  by 
inmrds  of  749,000  peppto.  livoniaa  lingers  M-tba  moen  of  a  mr 
todoaand  aeafiiriiig  folk  In  Conrland.  The  Lapps  ecntoibata  17,178 
-to  the  population  of  NoHray,  6700  to  that  of  Sweden,  and  7407  to 
tiiat  ol  Boada.  Thdr  kngoage  to  divided  into  four  dialacta.  The 
Tcheramiaaea,  Uordwines,  and  Totlaka  are  grooped  togefhtr  as 
Tlaaa  ct  the  Volga,— the  Hot,  to  the  numbw  a  aboot  S80.000, 
situated  in  the  ooon^  between  the  rivers  TIatka  nd  Tetluga; 
the  second  being  scattered,  to  the  nnmber  of  about  709;OOO,  tbiongn 
the  gcTcnuncnts  of  Sftmara,  Baratoff,  Sinbink,  Pensa,  Sidiu< 
IVomrod,  Tambofl^  Kacan,  Ub,  Orenbarft  and  Asttakhaa :  and  the 
third,  about  240,600  strong,  occupying  th*  weatem  half  of  tiw 
aovsnunent  cTViatk^  Another  grmut  to  oomposedof  the  Parmians, 
wyeniaiML  and  ToauU.  The  two  xomer  war*  at  one  time  coe 
pec^a,  and  had  oonaideraMs  tuna  In  the  Middle  Agea  for  their  com* 
inerau  aotivlty  ;  they  are  aow  mere  hunters,  flenera,  and  pedlars, 
and  number  reapaotively  about  67,000  and  86,400  people  In  Perm, 
Tdogda,  and  ArohAigaL  The  Toguto  are  a  little  colony  from 
Ada,  2000  atreng,  Im  the  government  of  Perm.    The  total  number 

*  8e*  Das  Bpraehgablet  der  iMudtser  VeDdan  toib  16  Jehilinndert 
Us  BUT  Oegeuwart,"  by  Dr  Andiee,  in  Fetermann's  MiWuikmgmi, 
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ofTataralnBaadatoMitd  to  be  1,212,(10.  Tbtj  ne  f oood  la  ip* 
the  eizty-one  goremmenta,  with  the  exoepUon  of  nine;  bat  are 
moat  numerous  in  Kaxan,  Simbirsk,  Vti,  and  Ttotk^  They  are 
cloaely  eonneoted  with  the  Bashkiia  of  UfvOrenbuTg,  Perm,  and 
Vtotu,  wbo  altogether  amount  to  767,000.  The  Kcgauna,  who  Bt* 
in  the  n^ghbournood  of  the  Sea  of  AioW,  are  a  mixed  penile,  eoB- 
taitting  remnanto  of  the  Khazara,  PetchenMi^  and  Caaanlass; 
the  Tchuvashea  are  a  Tatariaed  branch  ca^  the  Ftama  ot  the 
Volga;  and  the  Heahtcheryi^  of  Ufa,  Orenburg  Penta,  and 
Eann  are  also  of  Finnish  descent  The  first  still  number  16,000, 
though  a  large  nuihber  emigrated  to  Turkey  after  the  Crimean  war, 
the  aeoond  660,000,  the  third  186,00a  The  language  of  tba 
Ncgaiana  ia  the  same  with  that  of  the  Tatars  proper  and  that  o< 
theTTchuvaahea  seems  to  Ito  midway  between  Kogaine  and  TuUak 
The  Kiif^  of  whom  there  are  166,000  in  Astrakhan  and  On». 
bur&  speak  a  dialect  *hich  to  eqodly  diflionlt  of  eomprdMnsion  to 
thaTatar  of  Kami  and  the  BwEUr  j  aad  tbo  GalaMks— 107,000 
lu  Astrakban->at«  alUl  man  widalj  ■ipantad  hf  liignagi  fraa 
their  nearest  Un.' 

Basque^  which  to  spoken  in  the  Pyreneaa  dbtrioto  of  Fianoa  and 
Spain,  to  an  agglutinative  lantfoage,  but  cannot  bo  claaslleii  It  to 
dyil^(  oat  incm  nfiidly  in  tile  Bpaaiah  Aan  in  tiis  Aa&di  tcnitory.* 

Is  1877,  as  ai^>ean  by  fha  taUe  »  pega  703,  the  ^ 
EDnman  territoi/  vat  diatnbnted  aiiumg  IS  dUrtinct 

Slitioal  totaliti«a  (exdnnn  of  the  pei^  atatei  of  Bob 
aiino^  AndoEia,  Monact^  and  Luxemboar^f  vit. — tho 
German  empire,  the  Bturian  empire,  the  Ottoman  empin^ 
tbe  united  monaiclir  of  AnMria-Hnngai;,  the  onited  king- 
dom <A  Great  Biitwt  and  Ireland,  the  repoblic  of  France, 
the  kingdMM  ti  Italr,  Spain,  and  Fntogal,  the  kiogdoma 
of  Belgmm  and  of  the  Netherlands,  the  idngdom  of  Den- 
mark; the  noited  monarchy  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  the  repuhUcan  confedeiadon  d  Switzer- 
land aad  the  principalitiea  of  Montenognv  Berria,  and 
Bottmania,  Several  of  than  coi^si  ol  a  greater  or  amaUer 
Domber  of  partiialty  independent  stotne  connected  with 
other  according  to  Teiy  difierent  degreea  of  politioal  copart- 
nery. The  Carman  empire,  as  one  of  tbe  most  reomt  aa 
well  aa  most  ext^isive,  naturally  piceenfc  an  tuittnial  nnm- 
ber of  anomalies.  Founded  April  16,  1871,  it  omprisea 
no  fewer  than  twenty-uz  atatea  under  the  pceddeney  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pnusia,  and  these  etatea  are  niy  djarimiWr  ia 
size,  oonstitntion,  rank,  and  geneml  imptttance.  Four, 
indoding  Pmaua,  are  kingdcHns,  six  aregtaad-dachiea^  five 
are  dachie^  seven  are  prindpalitie^  wd  tbrea  ara  free 
dtiea.  The  organintion  which  they  are  united  OMtaials 
mainly  of  a  fedenl  oooneu  or  BundeiraAf  in  wldeh  the 
indtTidnal  statea  are  repreaented  by  the  nomineea  of  their 
aereral  governments,  and  a  S«idiila$,  or  Imperial  Die^  the 
mcmbera  of  which  are  elected  by  nnivsrsal  nflraga.  AH 
military  power  is  centralized  in  the  hands  of  flw  emporor : 
his  consent  is  neceasaiy  for  all  important  appmntmenta  m 
Hi*  diferent  diviuons  of  tbe  army,  and  he  can  command 
the  erectim  of  fortreaaea  on  the  aoil  of  any  of  the  atatea,  and 
If  oocasuHi  requires  can  declaie  any  part  in  a  oooditioo 
<tf  dege,  Tb»  practical  dominanqr  cf  lYoada  k  futher 
aecnred  hj  the  bet  that  ix  posseaaes  336  irf  tbe  897  iiieoa* 
bars  who  compose  tbe  bnpetial  Diet  As  s^arate  atatea^ 
Pnusia,  Wfirtemberg;  Saxony,  and  Bavaiia  are  all  eonati- 
tattonal  monarchies,  each  imh.  its  parliament  or  Lamd»- 
faff,  oonriating  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  hooaa  Hb 
THioos  ffrand-dochies,  dacUe^  and  j^oipalitiea  baTS  their 
aeroal  SUUtde,  at  atatei^  aome  ouutstiBg  two  ehambeia 
and  aome  of  one,  fend  preoenting  oonsideralde  variety  in  tha 
amount  ctf  reprasentation  aoooraed  to  diffsraat  elemania  of 
the  cnnmunily,  in  themlesof  deolioii,  and  in  the  lengA  of 
period  for  wluch  it  is  valid. '  Tliat  unusual  combioatioa  of 
gei^phioalnamea^ustria-Hnngary,  and  itseqUally  nmiaaal 
adjective  Auttrian-Hongatiai^  which  are  ao  uneonth  and 
bewildering  to  the  ordinary  reader,  are  aa  attempt  to  andi> 


■  Bee   JMeVSlkat  Bantonds,"  InPetorBaaa'a  JfMMksWi^  Un",, 

and  Wallace'B  AoMio,  187T. 
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oato  the  relation  of  eompleta  political  equality  established 
botweea  Uie  two  gnat  lections  of  what  is  pop'ilatl;  knowii 
•9  the  Autrian  empire*  £ach  has  its  oira  pariiament^ — in 
jAostria  called  the  Jieiehtrath  or  Imperial  CouDcil,  and  in 
HoDgarj  the  Heickttag  or  Imperial  Diet;  each  its  own 
Buoisters,  budget,  and  other  adffliiuBtEatiTe  ntachinery;  and 
the  tranaiietiona  between  the  two  eoaotries  not  unfrequently 
■how  like  the  traniactions  brtween  two  independent  powers. 
The  same  pemon  ie  monaroh  orer  both,  and  the  tuit«d  army 
is  under  hu  command,  but  there  practically  the  unification 
eeasea  Buaeia  ia  an  hereditary  monarchy,  nominally 
goreraed  by  the  abeolnte  will  of  the  emperor  or  czar,  bnt 
redly  by  this  in  combination  with  a  system  of  four  great 
touncib.  Finland  still  retains  its  separate  parliament,  ia- 
tdtnted  in  1773,  and  supplemented  by  an  imperial  senate 
under  the  presidency  of  a  governor  general  Switserlaod 
is  a  confederation  of  twenty-two  states,  with  a  republican 
guTomment  The  supreme  legtsIatiTe  power  b  in  the  hands 
of  the  federal  assembly,  which  is  composed  of  a  national 
eonndl  or  Natumalndhf  and  a  oonncil  of  states  or  J^ude- 
rufA,— the  uembera  of  the  former  being  chosen  by  the 
people  of  Switserkad  in  geUMal,  and  the  members  of  tiie 
latter  by  the  peofde  of  the  inditidnal  cantona.  .The 
ezeentiTc  power  is  entrusted  to  a  federal  conncili  and  the 
highest  jndidal  authority  to  a  federal  tribunal,  consisting 
respeetiTely  of  seven  and  deven  members^  nominated  for 
thne  and  tax  years  by  the  federal  aasembly,  Sweden  and 
Komy  ace  two  kingdoms  under  one  king,  with  separate 
goTemmeat«  constitution,  and  laws.  In  Sweden  the  legis- 
latire  power  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  diet,  which 
'consista  of  two  dectiTe  chambers,  while  the  executive  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  and  a  council  of  state.  The  con- 
etitutiott  of  Norway  is  rather  more  demomtio:  the  full 
legislative  power  belongs  to  the  Storthings  and  the  king 
has  no  right  of  veto  If  the  same  bill  jiaseea  three  times. 
The  common  affairs  of  the  two  coontnea  are  decided  in 
a  council  of  state  consisting  of  representatives  of  each. 

Such  are  the  most  abnormal  political  arrangements  in 
JButope.  Britain,  Bel^um,  Denmark,  Italy,  tiie  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  Spain,  Roumania,  Servio,  are  hereditary 
mooarcluea,  with  a  parliament  of  two  chambers  and  a 
respoosible  ministry.  Greece  differs  in  as  far  as  it  has 
only  one  chamber.  Montenegro  is  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
wiu  a  senate;  Monaco  en  hereditary  princifMility,  with  a 
council  of  state;  and  Andorra  and  San  Marino  are  both 
republics,  with  a  general  council 
ropdia-  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  population  of  Europe 
])eoQ  steadily  increasing  eioco  the  time  of  the  greet 
Revolution,  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  exacUy  the 
average  rate.  The  number  in  1787  is  said  to  have  been 
114,000,000;  at  the  peace  of  1815, 180,000,000;  in  1833, 
according  to  Balbi,  227,000,000;  in  1864,  258,778,850; 
and  in  \Q^7i,  accordingto  Behm  and  Wagner,  300,178,300. 
If  the  earlier  estimates,  which  are  little  better  than  guesses, 
even  approximate  to  the  truth,  wo  would  have  in  69  years 
an  average  annual  increase  of  1,850,000.  In  England 
and  Prussia  rather  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  increase  takes 
place  every  year,  while  in  France  dttriug  the  greater  part 
of  the  century  the  gain  has  been  considerably  less,  and  in 
exception::!  years  thero  bos  even  been  a  decrease.  If  then  wo 
adopt  one  per  cent,  as  the  mean  for  Europe,  the  180,000,000 
people  in  Europe  ought,  in  1874,  to  bo  represented  by 
323,769,000.    Two  causea  have  greatly  diminished  the 

frowth — war  and  cmigratioa  In  the  Crimean  war  the 
irect  losa  was  386,000  Boldieni ;  that  of  tho  French  army 
In  Italy  was  10,173;  and  that  of  tho  German  army  in  18G6 
between  10,000  and  11,000.  In  the  war  of  1871-72  the 
victors  lost  45,000  and  the  ccmguered  a  still  greater  number. 
The  total  losa  since  1855  cannot  bo  less  than  a  million  at 
^the  Texj  least    Of  the  extant  to  which  emigration  from 
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Enrups  has  gone  on  oaring  ths  procnt  century  ever;  on* 
has  some  idoi;  tho  immense  territory  occupied  by  peuL^e 
of  European  de went  speaks  for  itself.  Smco  1 830^  Gcim'ny 
has  contributed  about  two  million  inhabitants  to  ths  Umted 
States  alone;  suice  I'^IS,  Great  Britain  and  Irdand have 
seen  no  less  than  from  eif^t  to  nine  millions  of  thdr  pi^a- 
latioDB  leave  their  shores  for  ever.  The  drain  mt  othei 
countries,  however,  has  been  much  less,— France,  for  ex- 
amplei  counting  her  hut  by  emigration  in  the  ten  yeaia 
from  1849  to  1858  as  300,000,  and  Austria  her  less  from 
1800  to  18G8  at  no  more  than  ft8,000. 

The  ^eral  mie  that,  other  conditions  being  eqoal,  the 
population  decreases  with  the  elevation  the  eonntry,  holda 
espedally  true  ci  Europe^  None  of  its  hunger  dties  lie  far 
above  the  sea-IeveL  The  highest  pdnt  {d  permanent  hnman 
occupation  ia  the  hospice  of  St  Bernard— at  u  aldtoda  of 
2472  metres,  or  8108  feet ;  and  the  higho4t  viUage,  St  Teron 
la  Tille^  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Briau^on,  has  an  altitude  of 
3000  metres,  or  6689  feet  There  is  a  little  hamlet  <tf  Gbn 
man  immigrants  called  Jnf,  108  feet  higher,  in  the  Bwii*- 
Tdley  of  the  Avar^  a  tributary  at  the  Rhine.  Clunx  de 
Fon^  a  town  of  nearly  20,000  inbabitaats  in  the  Jnr^ 
stands  at  an  dtitude  of  1000  metres,  or  338d  fee^  and  the 
average  elevation  ci  the  Engadin^  with  its  anmecons  vit 
lagea,  is  about  6000  feet  The  hl|^test  InhaUted  spot  in 
the  Dovre-fjeld  is  said  to  be  Hjerkin,  at  3102  feet  abova 
the  sea;  in  the  Gnunpiaas  Corrour  (Invemess  shira)  at 
1738,  ia  the  Harx  the  Brockenhaas  at  3739,  and  ia  the 
Pyrenees  Mont  Louis  at  5208.1 

The  districts  of  densest  population,  or  ueady  400  to  thi 
square  mile,  are  the  lower  vuley  of  the  Thames^  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  of  Newcastle,  and  the  area  which  indndea  livar? 
pool,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds,  in  England,  the 
district  between  Bonlogoe  and  Li^ge^  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cok^e  and  Elbeifeld-Barmen,  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  for 
some  distance  above  the  junction  of  the  Udne,  part  of  the' 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  the  country  to  Uie  sooth  of  Leipue^ 
the  vicinity  of  Prague,  a  large  portion  of  tbe  valley  of 
the  Po,  espedally  round  about  Milan,  the  nei^bouAood 
of  jNaplee,  and  a  little  district  round  about  Oporta  Moat' 
of  these  districts  of  denseet  population  are  surrounded  by 
areas  in  which  the  ratio  varies  from  380  to  380  inhabitants 
pw  eqaare  mil&  In  France  the  only  districts  ^)pranchiag 
the  higher  figure  are  the  vicinity  of  Paris  and  < '  Lyons;  and 
in  Spain  the  only  spot  reaching  the  lower  is  San  SebaatiaiL 
Boond  about  Barcelona  and  on  the  coast  between  Cartageaft 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Juear  there  are  from  190  to  240  par 
square  mile.  In  no  part  of  the  Rossian  territory  does  the 
ratio  rise  higher  than  140,  and  most  of  it  varies  from  25  to 
95.  The  same  low  figures  are  applicable  to  the  whde 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  the  moat 
south  m  port  of  Sweden,  which,  with  eastern  Denmark, 
attains  a  ratio  of  150  per  square  mile.'  In  a  large  put  of 
Norway  indeed,  as  well  as  in  both  the  north  and  tha 
Bouth-^st  of  Russia,  the  ratio  is  not  more  than  from  3  to 
5.  Tho  only  other  portiona  of  tho  globe  which  reach  tho 
highest  Koropean  density  are  the  valley  of  ths  Oangas^ 
part  of  the  Chinese  empire^  and  possiUy  some  parta  nt 
central  Africa. 

Tho  numerical  relation  between  the  sexes  ia  different  rttm 
in  different  countriee  as  well  as  in  the  diffierentiy  oon- ^cm 
stituted  portions  of  the  eame  national  community.  The 
most  prominent  causes  tliat  interfere  with  the  eqmlibiium 
are  the  greater  destruction  of  men  in  timo  of  war,  and  the 
greater  removal  of  men  by  emigration.  The  following 
table  gives  the  relations  in  Uie  principal  conntriea 

^  Cf  Berghuns,  *' Hofaeatsfcl  von  100  i6«llnKFBmei[  ^«lu  aDtB* 
ErdtheUra,"  In  Behm't  <?MiSi^iilMHM)ylKi|OW 

■  Sm  Behm  snd  Wwner't  map,  "DiehM^elt  in  BftuUuni^  a 
Buopa,"  in  Petermann^  JIUAHL,  trguuva^-tt  Stm.       187^  ' 
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Buaia,  1867  

Gennut  Empire,  1871.  ■ 

PniMU,  im  

B«.*tri>,  18T1  

Suoor,  1871   ~. 

WttiUmbwc.  Un 
Bftden,  I8T1  bh.i 

E«Me.  1(T1  

MwklMtbnrE,  UTl  ...... 

H«nM  Towni,  1871  ..... 

OldeoburE,  isn  ...  

BruDtnIck,  1871  

Aniult.  UTl  ..-  

.    wl3dMk,>iid  fim.. 
PrraMtit,  ) 

Fnnce,  1872  

Atutria-HuiigaiT,  186S 

Aiutiian  portion  

HnngKHuL  diriiioii.... 

Onst  Britain,  1971  

Italy,  1871  

Spun.  1871  

Belgian,  1866  

Boamnia,  1860  

Portugol,  I99i  

Sweden,  1870  

KfltherUnds,  1869  

Switzerland,  1870  

Denmark,  1870  

Ftnland,  1865  

ZTorway,  186^  

Greece,  187<T.  

Serria.  1866  

Lnzembonrg,  1871  
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17,982,611 
17,737,176 
6,991,487 
7,745,688 
15,584,182 
13,472,262 
8,324,000 
3,419-,  6S9 
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3,005,540 
2,016,658 
1,764,118 
1,801,814 
918,788 
878,537 
835,947 
754,176 
626,681 
^98,^ 
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18,167,260 
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16,261,247 
13,328,892 
8,476,000 
2,408.194 
2,148,408 
2,182,870 
2,161,872 
1,81 6,4U 
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1,0M 
1,731 


+  187,899 
+  480.086 
+  412,066 
+  18,079 
+  677.116 
-143,370 
+  161,000 

-  11,445 
-138,556 
+  177,336 
+  136,219 
+  61,208 

-  69,981 
+  26,820 
+  45,174 
+  29,862 

-  50,458 

-  87,237 
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Fortagal  and  Greece  represent  the  two  eztremea — the 
former  haringifar  above  the  normal  number  of  females,  or 
1088  to  vjerj  1000  males,  and  the  latter  far  above  the 
normal  of  males,  or  nearly  1072  to  every  1000  femalee. 
^e  folloiring  table  giTcs  the  oder  <tf  the  variou 
eootttriei  i-^ 

FkmelMto 

1000  Hdot. 

PortngaL  1088 

Wiirtemberg  1076 

Sweden  1067 

Uppa  states  1057 

Haue  Towns  1056 

BaTsri*  1068 

Kecklenbnrg  1052 

Baden  1052 

JinUnd  1051 

BKOfly  1047 

Switnrland  1046 

Ore«t  Britain  1043 

Aaatrian  landa  1041 

Qannaa  nnpire  1037 

Anhalt  1037 

Korwar.  1036 

Ketheriands  1030 

For  Russia  proper  the  census  of  1858  gave  33,655,824 
males  to  35,275,904  females,  or  1000  to  1048. 

Poring  the  present  century  the  indostrisl  deTelopment 
oC  the  more  advanced  coontries  has  led  to  a  remarkable 
aggregatioQ  of  the  people  into  cities,  and  facilities  of  travel 
bave  in  many  cases  caused  a  large  part  of  the  city  popula- 
tion to  take  op  their  residence  in  suburbe  more  or  less 
separate  from  we  central  nucleus.  In  the  following  list  of 
the  towns,  and  cities  in  Europe  with  more  than  100,000 
inbabitimcs  it  is  noticeable  that  no  fewer  than  twenty-one 
belong  to  Britain,  and  that  nine  of  these  are  among  the 
thirty,  moat  of  which  are  or  have  been  political  capitals, 
whose  inhabitants  exceed  200,000. 

.  n874),  1.400,700 
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Dennurk  1030 

Prusria  1029 

Russia  10  i8 

Oldenbaw.:  1027 
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Spain   1018 
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France  1008 

Bmnswick  1007 

Hnnssrian  lands  1002 

BelsMm   906 

Italy  989 

Roumanis  944 

Sorvia   940 

Oreec?   933 
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Thers  sre  nine  witb  90,000  or  npwaTde— I«gbon),  the  Ha^e,  iSa- 
lan,  Stnt^art,  PHnkrort-on-the-Maine,  Jasey  in  Bonmuua,  Skfra^ 
t^,  LaValetto  in  Malta,  and  Salonikt  or  TheBsaldnica;  sixteen  hav* 
more  than  80,000— Oporto,  Dantuc,  Aberdeen,  Unrda,  Lemberg, 
1.0  Hsvi&  KottliudiaiD,  Stiasbiirg,  Preston,  Catania,  Nuremberg 
Bnmen,  Bolton,  urate,  Norwich,  and  Christiania ;  eighteen  lio 
between  80,000  and  70,000— Wilna,  Eieff,  Kazan,  Cork,  Blackbnni, 
Stettin,  RonbaiK,  Barmen,  Aix-Ia<<niapelle,  Altona,  Briinn,  Ferrara, 
Rheims,  Cadiz,  Elberfeld,  Trieste,  Hnddersfield,  and  Szegedin; 
twentyM)ne  are  spwards  of  60,000— PUsseldorf,  Tonlon,  Flyuonth, 
Wolrerbsmjtton,  Chemniti,  Lncca,  Geneva,  Sangossa,  uranad% 
Verona,  Brest,  Padna,  Halifax,  Deronport,  Amiens,  Rochdale, 
Utrecht,  Nlunes,  Versailles,  Gothenburg,  KikolaiefT;  thirty-^ 
between  60,000  and  60,000 — Greenock,  cmnsvick,  UontpelUerr 
Tnla,  Krefeld,  Ales8SQ<kia,  Swansea,  Zurich.  Uodena,  Tosen, 
Maria'ThereBbpol,  Croydon,  Limoges,  Carthagena,  Mainz,  Sontiw 
ampton,  Palma,  Stockport,  Miilhansen.  ITancy,  Halle,  BeidicL^ff^ 
Bath,  Nic^  Jeres  de  la  Frontera,  Rennes,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Essen, 
Heto,  Angsbnig,  Regeio,  Bari,  Pisa,  Seraievo,  Gallipoli,  PhilippopeL 

It  must  of  coorssbe  kept  in  mind  that  lists  like  the  aboT«  can- 
only  present  an  approximate  view  of  the  facto, — firat,  becanse  the. 
censuses  or  estimates  of  the  various  pieces  are  not  strictly  con- 
temporaneouB  and  do  not  proceed  on  the  ssme  methods;  and, 
secondJr,  because  the  areas  to  which  they  apply  are  dete^ 
mined  oy  different  considerations  in  different  cases.  It  is  not 
nnfrequently  hard  to  say  what  ought  to  be  accepted  as  the 
limits  between  town  and  not-town, — whether  ancient  vills^ 
and  hamlets  to  which  the  city  has  grown  outwards,  or  the  modOa 
suburbs  which  it  has  bniU  at  short  distances,  should  be  Indnded  or 
excluded.  With  those  cities  which  have  kept  the  characteristics  of 
the  walled  towns  of  the  meditevsl  period  the  matter  is  essity  settled, 
but  in  mo«t  esses  the  modem  my  has  either  got  rid  of  its  waUb 
and  turned  their  sits  into  pronenades  or  boalevsrds^  or,  rttMiaimt 
them  as  an  interesting  historical  monument,  has  vvwflowed  then 
limits  in  all  available  directions.  In  some  very  modem  instances, 
such  as  Elberreld- Barmen  in  Prussia,  clusters  of  dwelling-hooMt 
snd  indostrisl  establishments  hare  sprung  np  sporadically  along  a  * 
convenient  volley  i  and  while  there  are  large  gm  in  what  we  msy 
call  the  ares  of  architeetnrtl  occupation,  the  various  groups  have  a 
complete  commont^  of  social  and  commercial  life.  Municipal 
boundaries  give  us  but  little  assistance,  for  these  sre  modified  not 
only  by  the  different  municipal  systems  of  the  different  countries, 
but  also  by  all  kinds  of  local  conveniences,  traditions,  and  riTalries. 

An  enormous  increase  has  taken  place  since  the  Fren'^  Miiii«^ 
Revolntion,  and  indeed  within  »  much  shorter  period,  in  "aval 
sise  of  the  military  establishments  throughout  Europe.  T!;9  fo"=ofr 
rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  various  nations  have  led  them 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  strength  of  their  armtes  and 
navies;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  men  from  productive  labour  to  non-pro- 
ductive drill  and  display,  a  strange  return,  under  greatly 
modified  conditions,  has  been ,  made  to  that  earlier  state  of 
BCNciety  in  which  the  army  was  the  whole  mass  of  the  male 
population  capable  of  bearing  arms.  UniTeisal  obligation, 
or  liability  to  personal  service  as  a  soldier  is  recognized  by- 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary.  Greece.  Italy,  France,  Spain,' 
Portugal,  Deamark,  Switzerland,  and  Turk^.  In  Belgium^ 
the  army  is  recruited  by  conscription,  in  Russia  mainly  by 
conscription,  and  in  tlu  Netherlands  and  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  partly  by  cuuerintiefii^ibd  partly  by  volaatatjr 
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enlistDunt.  According  to  the  Swin  conititatlon,  then  can 
be  no  Btanding  armj  within  the  federal  territoTT;  The 
ff^owing  table,  quoted  by  Kolb  from  &  paper  hj  Fruherr 
Ton  Firclu  in  the  Journal  of  the  Fmuiaii  statistical  bniean, 
gires  aa  esUnute  of  the  military  foccet  of  the  principal 
BUteainlS&9a]idl874i— 


US*. 

UT4. 

TMd 

Amj, 

tor 
OlTaac* 

TMal 

Ibr 
OSeaM. 

AtuUu-Unnguy  .... 
Bnsiia  (Snropean).... 

SwedeB  ud  Hmray. 

ToUl   

S3<1.800 
634,100 
1,134,300 
640,600 
617,650 
80,260 
68,660 
246,800 
67,660 
lS4,90Cr 

183,700 
113,800 
601.100 
138,000 
166,160 
63,800 
12,300 
77,800 
88,160 
16,800 

1,261,160 
866,980 
1,101,610 
977,600 
606,200 
98,690 
61,820 
478,820 
48,700 
201,610 

710,180 
152,160 
666.890 
626,700 
822,000 
69,110 
82,180 
71.860 
80,600 
64,910 

4,330,650 

3,469,760 

«,110,6»0 

8,012,660 

Thus  the  only  natioa  vhtch  had  decnaiad  its  force 
during  that  puiod  was  Denmark;  France,  inatead  of  haTing 
tqie  soldier  to  every  68  of  the  population,  had  one  to  vmj 
37;  Great  Britun,  instead  ol  one  to  119,  had  OM  to  7L 
Binee  1674  matters  ham  not  graatly  ^uoffd.  Aeeovdiiw 
to  the  Almanac  de  OoAa  for  1878,  tha  aencaZ  itatea  zank 
as  follows,  taken  in  the  order  of  the  ataengtti  of  thdr  loroea 
in  time  <tf  peaces 

.«.970 
.86,495 
.80^690 


KoMla    787.908 

rnni».  494,109 

0«naaBT.  418,821 

AnatrU-'ilDngftrT  296.318 

OrMt  BrlUln  288,873 

ItalT   220.690 

Tortey   167,667 

Swiberlrad  106,102 

BpftiB  100,000 

I^eilA&di.   63,980 


Sweden... 

Portugal    84,208 

Ifontonun.  80,000 

Kotunaala  17,369 

Koiway.  12,7» 

Gnnoe  12,188 

8«rTift   4,222 

Lazamboai^  '  684 


The  total  amounts  to  apvards  of  3,000,000,  or  Tsry  nearly 
the  population  of  Scotland  or  of  the  largest  a,ty  in  the 
woild :  in  other  words  it  forms  one  per  eenb  of  the  whole 
popolation  of  the  Continent,  more  then  one  in  fifty  of  the 
male  popolation,  or  probably  about  one  in  fifteen  of  the  adult 
male  population.  The  expense  ineorred  is  enormous,— the 
average  sum  paid  by  each  individual  for  the  defence  of  his 
country  being,  according  to  the  Almanac  dt  Ootha.'~~ 


ttwaca, 

11.  Denmuk  «  >68 

13.  Greece   6-81 

18.  Norwftv   6-67 

11.  Swttseriand..v.....»  4-61 
16.  TvAtf   I'M 

16.  IUamsnIa........»....  tlW 

17.  Serria   8-21 

18.  Loxembonrg    2*16 

19.  Uooten^   2*11 

20.  ITetherluida.   2-06 


Tnnet. 

1.  Fnnoe  21  86 

5.  Eaglud  21-45 

8.  Gennsny  10-10 

4.  SpBia...*.  8'81 

6.  Italy.  .............  8-63 

6.  Belglnm  8-38 

7.  Portngd   7-68 

5.  Anttria-Huiguy         7  -86 

9.  RumOm.   7-26 

10.  Swfden  6-98 

The  maritime  nations,  almost  without  exception,  maintain 
a  conuderable  navy  for  warlike  purposes ;  and  Uie  greater 
powers  have  lavished  their  wealth  on  experiment  after  eX' 
periment  in  the  endless  task  of  mutual  competition  for  the 
*^ost  destructive  and  indestructible  fleet,  In  1877-78 
Britun  had  68  ironclads  (of  which  47  are  described  as 
efficient),  France  68,  Qermany  20,  Russia  29,  Austria- 
Hungary  14,  Italy  16,  Turkey  16  large  end  18  small,  Spain 
10,  and  the  Netherlands  17.  The  difference  of  size  and 
fttnicture  of  the  individual  veesels  makes  the  fleets  of  the 
eeveral  countries  practically  incommensurablB  in  a  general 
survey;  and  without  the  actual  test  of  conflict  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  of  the  approximately  equal  equipments 
js  the  most  powerful.    An  American  (^ciaP  investigator 


in  1877  decided  in  favour  of  Britain,  which  loi  only 
manufaoturea  her  own  armoured  ships,  but  has  constructed 
a  laigo  number  cf  veasels  for  Kussia,  Turkey,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Denmark,  Greece,  and  PortugaL 

A  most  important  result  of  the  militaiy  expenses  of  the  ^ 
different  oonn tries  has  been  the  extraordiuary  development 
of  national  debts.  In  1848  the  total  for  all  the  European 
states  was  about  Xl,700,000,000 ;  by  1 873  it  had  increased 
to  X4,680,000,000,  or  at  the  rato  of  £1 19,000,000  snnually. 
Each  SQCceseive  war— the  Crimean,  the  French-Austrian, 
tiie  ftusnan-Austrisn,  and  the  Frecch-Oennan — has  added 
to  the  load.  Ur  Bobert  Dudley  Baxter,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Jownud  tf  tha  Statittieal  Soeietp,  1876,  arranged  the 
countries  in  groups  aeoording  to  the  rate  of  interest  they 
paid  on  the  market  price.  The  states  of  low  interest,  pay- 
ug  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  were  the  United  Kingdom,  Den- 
mark; Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany;  the  states  ef 
modentte  interest,  6  to  6}  per  cent,  Russia  and  France ; 
the  state*  of  high  interest  6|  to  10  per  cent,  Portogsl, 
Hungary  and  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey;  whSe  Spain, 
paying  upwards  of  18  per  cent,  ranked  as  estate  of  exoee- 
sive  interest  Accoiding  to  a  toble  furnished  by  Dr  KoUv 
if  the  several  national  debts  were  «qually  distributed  over 
the  respective  populations  every  inhabitant  of  Portugal 
would  have  to  pay  about  X27,  every  inhabitant  of  France 
about  4b.,  of  Great  Britain  X24,  15s.,  of  Spain  ^CSa. 
lOs.,  of  tiie  KeUierhmda  X18,  18s.,  of  Itahr  X16,  16s.,  of 
Turkey  X13,  of  Austria-Hungary  £10,  of  Belgium  X6, 
17b.,  and  of  Bnssia  £tSy  Ss.  The  country  wUch  rsolu 
lowest  is  Switnrland,  which  has  no  standing  army,— tlia 
average  for  every  man  being  there  only  about  8bl  or  ^ 
Weto  it  not  lor  the  mamium  deVdoranebt  vi  Enropesa 
oommeroe  aoeh  a  state  of  matters  eonld  not  be  aupportad, 
and  even  as  it  is  several  countries  have  been  ym^^a^, 
if  iiot  foimally,  bankrupt  daring  the  pnsent  century.  Tne 
fdlowiog  taUe  glfea  we  anntul  isvennaa  of  the  diflbnat 
countries : — 


Ftmnoe  a877)...*.«  

Rn«dsJ1877)  

QiMt  Biitala  (1877)..... 
ItiJr  (1877) ................ 

Autris  (1877)  ». 

Pnisiia(1878)»...„.... 

8pd&(1877)  

Hiiiigai7  (1877)  

Belgiom  (1877)  

ITeUierluds  (1876)  „. 

Portugal  (1877). ........... 

Sweden  (1878)  .............. 

BotmutnU  (1876)  

Detmurk  (1877-8)  

Norway  (1877-8).  

SwitsarUnd  (1876)  

Oneoe  (1877)  :  


jei0e,8B5,69l> 
81,639,714 
78.666,000 
69,664.89< 
87,668,781 
82,681,920 
29,483,000 
28,841,043 
10,161,830 
8,612.666 
S,S46,6«1 
4,782,778 
8,915,779 
8,784,189 
S.336,000 
1,669,196 
1,40L678 


£1061691,868 
81.252. 867 
78,135.000 
66,915.090 
10,666,917 
8^  681,920 
29,480.000 
81,417.167 
9,867,70b 
9,689,189 
S,SI(V300 
4.783,778 
8,916,776 
8,889,148 
^286,000 
1,704,880 
1,466,760 


1  lUsft  The  War  Skipt  qf£vroft. 


The  commeioe  of  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  had  itsccs- 
b^;inning  when  the  people  of  the  early  atone  period  bartered**^ 
on  from  Iwrde  to  horde  the  flint  or  jade  best  fitted  for  theic 
weapons,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  far  back  ui 
prehistoric  times  the  amber  of  the  Baltic  found  its  way 
across  the  Alps  to  add  a  new  element  to  Italian  deoorati<m. 
It  was  not  till  the  Roman  period,  however,  that  the  great 
lines  of  traffic  were  distinctiy  laid ;  Rome  was  the  fimt 
European  city  whose  necesBities  and  desires  formed  as  it 
were  a  great  centre  of  combustion  requiring  a  continual 
current  from  all  directions  to  feed  the  ever-brightening 
flame.  Since  the  10th  century,  when  the  northsu  natirau 
had  finally  settied  in  their  present  seats,  the  ccnnmerciMl 
activity  of  tfae  contineat  has  increased  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  in  none  has  it  made  a  greater  advance  than 
in  the  preeent.   Europe  has  now  a  hnndnd  Btnnes;  and 
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th«  mightiest  of  them  is  to  the  Rome  that  then  waa  aa  the 
world  of  (be  19th  century  is  to  the  *<  vorld  "  of  the  6rBt 
Along  with  iocreased  necessities  and  more  varied  desires 
have  b«en  developed  greater  poasibiUtieB  of  supply  and 
satisfaction ;  and  the  commerce  of  Europe  bat  bMoms  the 
commerce  of  the  globe. 

The  great  indispensables  are  food  and  clothings  and  in 
regard  to  neither  of  these  is  Europe  self-sufi&cin^  Austria, 
Bussia,  Roumania,  and  Denmark  are  the  only  countries 
that  grow  a  snfficient  quantity  of  the  cereals  to  maintain  a 
regnlar  export,  and  even  these  are  indebted  to  foreign 
supply  for  much  of  their  ordinary  food  materials.  Russia 
annaally  prodocea  about  644,000,000  bushels  of  graio,  and 
of  this  she  can  spare  upwards  of  120,000.000.  The  chief 
coni-growing  districts  are  New  Russia  and  Bessarabia,  and 
the  principal  ports  of  outlet  are  Odessa,  Taganrog  Roetoff, 
Uariupol,  and  Berdiansk.  England  and  France  purchase 
most  oE  the  wheat,  and  Qermany  most  of  the  rye.  Austria- 
Hungary  produces  about  400,000,000  bushels ;  but  it  is  only 
in  fsvoarablo  years  that  the  export  exceeds  the  import 
Boumania  has  an  average  hanrcdt  of  about  89,000,000 
bushels,  and  exports  to  the  value  of  about  £4,500,000. 
Denmark  counts  about  79,000.000  bushels  of  produce,  and 
has  a  surplus  of  65.000,000.  England  and  Ireland  derived 
in  1874  about  63  per  cent,  of  its  foreign  wheat  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  11  per  cent  from  Russia,  8 
per  cent  from  Germany,  and  4  per  cent,  firom  Chili  The 
value  of  the  whole  import  amounted  to  npwaids  of 
£61,000,000;  and  it  ia  calculated  that  on  the  average 
England  requires  the  produce  of  about  4^600,000  acres  of 
foreign  wheat  fields.  The  average  harveet  in  France  yields 
about  668,000,000  bushels ;  and  in  fevoDnUe  yean  she 
has  a  small  export.  Germany  produces  about  716,000,000, 
but  requires  at  least  £80,000,000  worth  additional 
Belgium's  medium  harvest  reaches  64,000,000  bushels,  but 
it  is  never  sufficient  for  the  population;  in  1873  they 

SAd  upwards  of  £64,000,000  for  foreign  suj^diea.  The 
etheiiande  produce  about  31,000,000,  and  purchase  to  the 
extent  of  £3,000,000.  The  Italian  harvest  lotniahea  about 
382,000,000  bi^li^  besides  27,000,000  bushels  of  rice, 
bot  the  import  exceeds  the  exp(»t  eometimee  to  a  very 
bigh  value.  In  favourable  years  Sweden  and  Norway  yield 
82,000,000  bushels:  the  former  oonutty  exports  oats  and 
barley,  and  imports  rye,  whea^  and  meal;  the  latter,  with  a 
snrploa  of  oat^  requires  a  large  forei^  supply  of  all  otiier 
grains.  The  Spanish  produce  varies  from  27  to  200 
millions  of  bnaheU,  but  about  £3,300,000  worth  have  to  be 
imported,  Portugal,  with  a  mean  harvest  of  3(^000,000 
bushels,  purchases  to  the  amount  of  £260,000.  Fw  tiie 
vbole  of  the  continent  the  total  barvest  may  be  stated 
*t  about  4,893,000,000  bushels. 

Europe  finds  greater  difficult  in  satisfying  its  demands 
for  auimal  food.  The  average  consumption  per  bead  of 
population  is  rising  in  all  the  principal  eoontries;  and  though 
tho  modern  atock^raiser  can  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
flesh  per  ox  ordieep,  it  is  in  several  districts  found  more 
profitable  to  turn  the  ground  to  other  uses,  and  sheep  and 
cattle  farming  are  consequently  on  the  decline^  There  has 
titus  crown  np  a  great  import  trade,  not  only  of  living 
Aaimals,  but,  within  die  last  twenty  years,  cf  preserved 
meat,  the  principal  sources  being  North  and  South  America 
and  Australia.  The  tnfSe  is  yet  in  its  Infancy,  tani 
trustworthy  statistics  are  not  readily  accesstbla 

An  ever^jfroving  addition  to  the  food  supplies  of  Europe 
js  made  in  the  form'  of  what  are  called  colonial  wares — 
mgar,  tea,  coffee,  &c  Though  the  native  production  of 
"beet  sugar  amounts  on  an  average  to  22  or  23  million  cwt. 
j>er  annum,  that  would  only  furnish  about  7  lb  on  an 
ioverage  to  each  inhabitant;  while  as  far  back  aa  1866,  ao 
Jboiding  to  Eobert  Bniger's  calcolation.  the  avenge  demand 


was  more  than  11  lb  per  head,  and  in  Britain  had  reS'  tied 
about  43  S>.  The  consumption,  moreover,  has  unce  then 
increased  enormously — Great  Britain  having  advanced  to 
62  Q)  per  head,  France  from  13  lb  to  19  lb,  and  Germany 
from  10  S)  to  16  S).  Almost  the  same  might  be  sud  of  tea, 
in  the  consumption  of  which  Britain  again  stands  first,  re- 
quiring about  4  &i  a  head  pet  annum;  and  of  cofTee,  of  which 
Belgium  requires  the  greatest  average  supply,  or  about  9  lb 
a  head.  And  to  all  this  must  be  added  the  multitudinous 
articles  of  consumption  from  far  and  near  that  give  such  a 
cosmopolitan  air  even  to  an  ordinary  grocer's  shop. .  For 
that  most  univeraal  of  all  clothing  materials,  cotton,  Europe 
is  almost  entirely  indebted  to  other  parts  of  the  world ;  end 
Uiough  it  grows  a  large  quantity  of  wool  and  no  inconsider- 
able amount  of  silk,  its  demand  for  both  far  exceeds  its 
domestic  supply.  So  much,  however,  of  what  it  imports  is 
again  exported  in  the  form  of  mannfactured  goods,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  its  true 
consumption.  For  details  on  these  enormous  trades 
the  reader  may  consult  the  separate  artldee.  The  European 
production  of  wool  was  reckoned  in  1871  at  upwards  of 
662,370,0000).— England  contributingl69,000,000.  Fiance 
91,108,000,  and  Russia  90,760,000  to  the  total  The 
production  of  silk  is  about  12,000,000  lb. 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the  smerato 
countries  in  the  general  traffie  of  the  world  may  be  ob> 
tained  from  the  following  table  of  the  etrength  of  the  oomi- 
merdal  marine:—' 


VnwU 
klndi. 

Btoimen. 

Tmi, 

22,200 
6,082 
6,11S 
4,808 
6,990 
2,000 
4,600 
2,100 
8,160 
3.000 
8,800 
2,800 
1.600 
.800 
70 

3.667 
219 
816 
103 
118 
62 
160 
7 
192 
96 
890 
88 
10 
16 
12 

6,638,000 
1,386,000 
1,141,000 
1,080,000 
1,020,000 
491,000 
892,000 
892,000 
883,000 
878,000 
863.000 
186,000 
176,000 
113,000 
80,000 

210,000 
40,000 
86,000 
60,000 
48,000 
16,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
32,000 
82,000 

eiooo 

8,000 
1,400 

Ai^mbnata  totals.. 

87,100 

6,644 

^6,868.000 

660,000 

If  it  were  not  for  the  enonnous  develophient  which  has  i>fda» 
been  attained  Ij  its  manuhcturing  Industrie^  Europe''^ 
would  have  no  means  of  paying  for  what  the  other  con- 
tinents  can  affnd  to  send ;  it  has  comparatively  few  raw 
materials  which  it  can  give  in  exchangi^  and  so  it  pays  for 
thorn  with  its  labour  and  its  bUIL  The  eoiuitries  which 
rank  as  ero'phatically  industrial  are  Great  Britain,  France, 
Saxony,  Switserhmd,  Belgium,  WflrtemberR  Prussia,  and 
AlsacfrLorraine,  In  the  manufacture  cf  iron  Britain  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  especially  for  steel,  wire,  rails,  and 
cast-iron.  In  the  first  derwrtment  its  ptiiwipal  rivals  are 
Germany,  France  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Belgium ; 
in  the  second  Germany,  France^  Sweden,  and  Belgium  are 
abo  ezportos,  and  Attstria-Hongaiy  and  Itely  manufacture 
for  tbeir  own  marlute;  and  in  the  third  the  state  of 
matters  fs  much  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  several 
other  countries  are  also  producers  in  a  email  way.  Hie 
manufacture  of  cast-iron  u  more  widely  distribute,  form- 
ing an  important  industry  not  only  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries  already  nained,  bat  also  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  Nether 
lands,  &C.   The  same  poution  of  sunremaqr  belongs  to 

1  See  NsnuutHSpdUrfi  contrilmtloBi  on  th*  Tnti»  otQlto  Voxld 
to  tlw  snml  veUUMs  of  Bohm'i  OtovnvUMAM /mMwA^ 
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Britun  for  its  enUoiy,  thon^  a  gnat  deal  of  attention  is 
devoted  to  diis  departoMat  by  dl  the  chief  Continental 
nations.  Anstria,  tor  example,  produces  yearly  abont 
€00,000  scythes^  mote  than  1,000,000  sickles,  and  abont 
200,000  straw  knires,  and  of  the  first  it  exports  a  large 
nnmbeft  .eepecially  to  Bnsda,  Vienna  has  a  great  mann- 
factoiy  of  fire-proof  safes,  and  ^mks  with  Bteyr,  Letteo, 
Ferladi,  Weipert,  and  Prague,  in  the  prodnctwn  of  militaiy 
weapons.  Prussian  pens  and  needles  are  well  krfown 
throughout  the  continent;  and  still  better  her  cannon  and 
needle-guns.  In  the  mannfactnre  of  copper,  brass,  and  lead, 
tbe  first  place  belongs  to  France  and  Great  Britain ;  and  in 
that  of  zinc  to  Beldam,  Great  Britun,  and  Frassia.  In 
bronze  France  is  distinguished  both  by  the  qnanti^  and 
variety  of  her  productions.  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
and  Germany  are  the  only  countries  in  which  scientific  in- 
Btroments  are  made  in  large  numbers,  and  with  exc^ent 
finish ;  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  the  same 
oouQtnes  stand  high,  bi!t  have  a  greater  number  of  competi- 
tors. In  watchinaking  Britain,  France,  and  Switzerland 
carry  off  the  palm;  the  Belgian  clocks  are  accounted  excel- 
lent; and  the  products  of  the  Black  Forest  in  the  same  de- 
partment are  too  welt  known  to  need  even  a  passing  mention. 
The  ruder  branches  of  the  ceramic  art  are  almost  untrersally 
cultiTated,  bat  only  a  few  countries  furnish  a  large  export 
of  the  finer  wares.  Porcelain  is  largely  manufactured  in 
Bohemia,  at  the  royal  potteries  of  Meissen  and  Berlin  in 
Prussia,  at  Dresden  in  Saxony,  at  Limoges  in  France,  at 
Copenhagen  in  Denmark,  at  the  imperial  potteries  of  St 
Petersburg,  and  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  Worcester  in 
England.  Freiburg  in  Breiagau  snppHes  the  markets  of  a 
large  part  of  the  world  with  porcdain  button  knobs  and 
beula;  and  the  Thuringetwald  and  Sicily  are  noted  for  their 
little  porcelain  figures  and  ornaments.  The  manufacture 
of  gla^  is  ^0  of  the  widest  distribution.  Austria-Hungary 
numbers  about  300  glass-works,  Germany  rather  more, 
Britain  upwards  of  220,  France  175,  Italy  70,  and  so  on. 
Bohemia  gives  its  name  to  a  well-known  class  of  goods; 
France  takes  the  first  place  for  its  beads  and  glass-jewellery; 
and  Belgium  is  perhaps  even  better  known  for  supplying  the 
common  wants  of  the  glazier.  The  polishing  of  precious 
stones  is  carried  to  greatest  perfection  in  France;  but 
Vienna,  St  Petersburg,  London,  Dublin,  Berlin,  and  several 
other  great  cities  also  rank  high.  Amsterdam  has  long 
been  the  principal  seat  of  the  diamond  trade.  Bohemia 
and  Baden  find  a  valuable  industry  in  the  working  up  of 
their  ^raets  and  rock  crystals;  and  Oberstein  in  Olden- 
burg IB  remarkable  as  the  source  of  nearly  all  those  fancy 
articles  in  agate  which,  under  various  names — Scotch 
pebbles  and  the  like — are  eold  throughout  Europe.  Borne 
is  the  principal  seat  of  the  production  of  cameos  and 
mosaics,  and  marble-cutting  has  attained  its  greatest  de- 
velopment  in  Tuscany,  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  det&il 
on  the  various  industries  which  use  wood  as  their  raw 
material;  almost  every  country  and  district  has  its  share, 
and  they  differ  not  so  much  in  the  nature  as  the  finish  of 
the  articles  which  they  produce.  In  the  produce  of  the 
turning-lathe  Austria,  Germany,  England,  and  France  rank 
highest,  and  they  also  keep  their  position  in  the  depart- 
'jment  of  wood-carving.  Italy  is  first  in  straw-plaiting, 
which  is  of  prime  importance  in  Tuscany;  and  next  come 
Switzerland  and  Belgium,  Leather-making  and  its  asao- 
ci;ited  industries  are  of  universal  distribution;  the  brush- 
manufactnre  has  reached  its  fullest  development  in  England ; 
and  h^r  is  most  successfully  turned  to  artistic  account 
in  Franca. 

In  the  great  department  of  spinning  and  weaving  Britain 
atands/oetb  prineept.  Of  the  cotton  manufacture,  especially, 
it  has  long  been  the  greatest  centre,  sot  only  in  Europe 
but  in  the  world;  bat  within  the  t>resent  generation  the 


industry  has  been  rapidly  devolo^ng  in  GermaDy,  Ttenoe, 
Bnsua,  and  aeveral  other  Continental  oonntriea.  The 
relative  position  of  each  ia  indicated  l^^  the  foUoving  tabw 
of  the  number  of  spindles  employed  in  the  t»de:— 

EngUnd  89,600,000 

FrftDce   5,200,000 

Oermuiy   6,100,000 

Switzerlt&d ....  2,000,000 
Bosflk   2,000,000 


Spain  1,400,000 

Belgimn.   «50,000 

Italy   »0,000 

Natherludi   SM,000 


Austria.   1,600,000 

In  wool-spinning  and  cloth-weaving  the  chirf  coontriee 
are  again  Bntain>  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  to 
these  succeed  Atutria,  Italy,  Bnasia,  Sweden,  and  Spain- 
As  minor  w  domastio  industries  both  lKanches,faave  a  very- 
wide  distribution.  The  greatest  amount  of  aiUc  ia  spun  in 
Italy  and  FTance,  and  the  bUter  country  holds  the  first 
place  in  silk-weaving,  though  she  has  powerful  competitora 
in  Germany,  Bri^n,  and  Switzerland.  Great  Britain  agaia 
outstrips  all  her  rivals  in  the  general  msnufactnies  of  flax, 
hemp,  and  jute ;  in  Unen  thread  she  is  excelled  by  Franco, 
and  in  the  extent  of  its  ropa  works  by  Bossia.  Linaa 
weaving  is  widely  distributed  as  a  domratic  industry,  and 
is  rapidly  developing  as  a  factory  indnstiy  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netiterlandi.  13ie  state  of  the  paper 
trade  ^lay  be  gathered  from  the  following  statisties  for 
1874  :— 


'Oennsar  , 

"Britiia  „  

'Fnoice  

"AOBtria  

•Italy.   

Russia.  

'Belgium  

"Konray  and  Svedim . 

'Spain  „  

•Holland  

Portugal  

Denmark  , 

Snitzerland.  


piper 
«orkt. 


404 
180 
«7 
«6 
19 
SO 
17 
10 
39 
fi 
SO 


C*t. 


8,US,000 
S.639.00O 
2,907.000 
1,414,000 
943,000 
858.000 
442,000 
285,000 
265,000 
141,000 
117,000 

ro,oco 

19,000 


I 


The  countries  ^narked  by  an  asterisk  export  part  of 
their  production.  In  paper-staining  France  ranks  first,  and 
Britain  in  the  making  of  papier-mach4.  Sugar-refining  is 
of  most  importance  in  BritatQ,  France,  the  Netherlander 
Belgium,  and  Germany;  end  the  more  modem  manu- 
facture of  chocolate  nourishes  best  in  France  and  Spain. 
Britain  brews  a  greaCvjr  quantity  of  beer  than  any  othsc 
country,  and  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium  come  next  ia 
order,  Germany  and  France  are  the  greatest  maonfacturers 
of  brandy,  and  Holland  has  almost  given  its  name  to  odd 
of  the  principal  liquors  ;  but  this  whole  department  of  in- 
dustry is  of  die  very  widest  distribution.  Among  the  more 
peculiar  and  local  branches  may  be  mentioned  the  Kirsch- 
wasser  and  Eau  de  Cologne  of  Germany,  the  plum  brandy 
of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bosnia,  the  aniseed  liqueur  of 
Albacete  in  Spain,  and  the  famous  productions  of  tho 
monastic  eBtablishment  at  Chartreuse.  Vinegar  is  most 
largely  and  successfuriy  manufactured  in  France.  In  the 
preparation  of  tobacco,  Germany  stands  first ;  and  the 
Netherlands  are  indebted  for  a  large  trade  in  this  depart- 
ment to  their  East  Indian  colonies.  The  soap  manufacture 
has  reached  its  highest  development  in  France  and  Brita.iD  ; 
while  the  greatest  exporters  of  tallow  are  Busaia,  Boumania, 
and  Servia.  Sweden  is  especially  famous  for  its  matches, 
which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  .The  prepar2tion 
of  ultramarine  is  of  great  importance  in  Germany ;  and 
Austria  has  unrivalled  manufactniea  of  white  nad  m 
Carinthla. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  main  fettol^  of  ^at#p|ideifal 
industrial  activi^  whichPiflia&^y  «qttt^gW3a««' varied 
aspect  and  extending  over  a  wider  areiL   Tm  younji^r 
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south  to  Odessa,  Kicolaieff,  or  Sevastopol  on  the  Blacic  Sea, 
to  Taganrog  or  Roetoff  oa  tbe  Sea  of  AzoS,  or  even  to 
Tladikarkas  in  the  Caacasns.  Eastward  bo  may  advanco 
as  far  as  Tssritsin  or  Saratoff  on  tha  Volga,  and  to 
Orenbttrg  at  the  end  of  the  Ural  range.  North-eastwarda 
his  limits  are  NizhKi-NoTgorod  and  Vologda.  According 
to  the  plans  of  the  Bo&sian  QoTenunent,  a  few  years  viU 
see  the  construction  of  lines  of  commnnication  with  eastern 
Siberia  on  thia  ono  hand  and  the  new  provinces  of  central 
Asia  on  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  pro- 
jected tniinel  between  France  and  England.  The  following 
table  gives  the  length  of  the  railway  lines  in  tia  aemu 
countries  for  1860  and  1676. — 


EUR 

ttaUons  are  developing  their  resources,  and  turning  their 
attention  to  industries  that  they  had  long  neglocted  ;  and 
in  the  older  nations  almost  every  year  sees  an  addition  to 
the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  human  occupations. 

While  most  of  the  several  countries,  as  appears  by 
the  accompanying  table,  are  on  the  whole  fairly  supplied 
with  internal  railway  commnnication,  and  a  few  have 
developed  a  nearly  perfect  system  of  primary  and  secon- 
dary lines,  mnch  has  still  to  be  dona  before  the  general 
international  system  will  be  approximately  complete.  Of 
natural  obstacles  the  mountains  are  the  most  formidable, 
and  at  the  bead  of  the  monntains  In  this  respect,  as  in 
others,  stand  the  Alpsi  Between  all  the  countries  of 
xtorthem  and  central  Europe  regular  traffic  is  easily  mun- 
taioed :  tho  north  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  end  the 
north  of  Germany  are  practically  ona  as  far  aa  the  great 
netifork  of  railways  is  concerned.  Between  France  and 
aouthem  Germany  the  connexion  is  not  so  close,  though  the 
FrancoOerman  frontier  is  croeaed  by  four  or  five  lines,  and 
the  Swiss  system,  which  is  well  devaloped,  affords  several 
Additional  routes.  Between  Germany  and  Austria  there 
•re  almost  equal  facilities,  more  especially  along  the  borders 
of  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  Eastwards  and  southwards  in 
Poland,  Rnssia,  and  Austria,  Uio  meshes  of  the  net  grow 
Tsry  wide,  but  the  main  threads  aro  knotted  together  and 
satisfy  the  neceaaitiea  of  international  communication. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  case  in  the  countries  of  central 
Eorope ;  but  if  the  traveller  wishes  to  proceed  by  rail  to 
any  of  the  three  southern  peninsulas,  he  finds  himself  in  a 
Tery  different  poution.  From  Franca  he  can  enter  Spain 
only  by  two  routes,  one  of  which  takes  him  round  the 
VBstem  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  other,  opened  in 
1878,  round  the  eastern  end;  at  all  other  parts  of  the 
frontier  the  mountains  bid  defiance  to  the  engineer. 
From  Spain,  where  he  will  find  the  internal  system  still 
Tery  incomplete,  the  traveller  may  cross  the  Portuguese 
frontier  and  proceed  by  rail  direct  to  Usbon,  but  if  he 
wish  to  reach  Oporto  without  vijdting  lisbon  Ke  must 
fesign  himself  to  ue  old-fashioned  road.  His  case  is  better 
if  be  turn  in  the  direction  of  Italy :  from  France  he  may 
j^lide  into  Italy  through  the  tnnnu  of  the  Col  de  Frejus,  or 
aa  it  is  popularly  called  Mont  Cenis,  which  ww  completed 
in  1670  and  opened  in  1871;  or  from  Bavaria -he  may 
tnvwM  the  odier  extremity  of  the  Alps  by  the  Btennerbahn, 
naeh  the  Lnnbtad  plain  by  the  valley  of  the  Adige. 
Ely  sU  other  nmtea  he  must  in  the  meantime  accept  the 
aetriee  of  the  diligence ;  but  workmen  have  been  busy  since 
1871  under  the  massif  of  St  Gotthard,  and  within  a  Sow 
yean  he  may  be  able  to  pass  right  through  fnan  Zurich 
to  Bolliniona  and  Uilaa  It  haa  alao  been  proposed  to 
affect  a  oommnnication  between  tJie  raSways  of  north 
Italy  and  OA  line  of  the  Rhone  vaU^  hf  means  of  a  tunnel 
tiumigh  the  ^plon ;  and  one  Gennan  engineer  at  least, 
Sturm,  has  a  leheme  for  borii^  under  Mont  Blanc  itself, 
Onoe  in  Italy,  the  tsKnOer  ean  proceed  as  far  as  Otranto 
at  tho  eastern  end  of  the  peninsnlay  or  to  Si^gto  at  the 
western.  If,  instead  of  Itu^  it  be  his  desire  to  liiit  the 
countries  to  the  aonUi  of  the  Danube^  the  raQvay  altogether 
fails  him.  By  Austrian  lines  he  may  reach  SMaek  on  the 
Save,  Eaaek  on  -the  Drave,  or  Basias  on  the  Danube ;  or  if 
lie  go  round  1^  Galicia,  he  may  proceed  south  through 
Bulgaria,  cross  the  Danobe  at  Rnstchnk,  and  continue  as 
far  as  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea.  But  at  no  point  is  there 
any  connexion  with  the  TorkishayBtem,  or  rather  fragmen- 
tary beginnings  of  a  system :  the  lines  fron  Constantinople 
and  Aj^tch  which  meet  to  the  south  of  Adrianoplo,  stop 
abort  in  the  valley  of  the  Maritza,  and  the  line  from  Saloniki 
proceeds  only  as  far  north  as  TTskuK  In  Greece,  there 
3s  but  one  little  line,  from  the  Pinsai  to  Athraa.  By 
Jftnniait  nilvmyi  the  trareUer  can  Jootnef  difeot 
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187B. 

KQoniMtw 

UUMl 

EUomMTM. 

UIMK 

Gieftt  BritaiB  ... 

1«,791 

10,4S3 

2S,870 

16,696 

1,729 

1.074 

3,617 

2,185 

11,2S3 

fl,907 

27,980 

17,889 

&,810 

6,790 

21,687 

18,418 

5,402 

8,488 

17,868 

10,792 

809 

18,488 

11,488 

Italy  „  

1,708 

1,055 

7,704 

4,787 

1,91S 

1,190 

6,796 

8,661 

i67 

290 

4.188 

2,671 

269 

160 

1,895 

1,177 

936 

598 

2,066 

1,283 

1.687 

965 

1,233 

766 

:i09 

'677 

1,260 

782 

181 

814 

1,088 

641 

68 

42-3 

665 

844 

19 

n 

Since  I87S  the  railway  contracton  have  not  been  idle.*^ 
At  the  end  of  1876  there  were  16,872  milee  open  for 
traffic  in  Great  Britain,  and  upwards  of  6000  milea  in  course 
of  oonatmctioa  In  the  beginning  of  1877  the  Belgian 
lines  amounted  to  2228  miles  or  3580  kilometres,  and  the 
French  lines  to  14,078  mQes  or  22,671  kilometres. 

The  telegraphic  system,  as  appear*  by  tho  accompanying  Teto- 
table,  ia  well  developed  throughout  ^e  continent,  more^'' 
especially  in  fiwitEerlaad,  Great  Britui^  Belgium,  Bavaria, 
and  WOrtember^  Ae  far  as  It  ia  intetnaliou],  it  is  lai^ely 
indebted  to  British  enterprise  and  capital,  and  nuny  of 
Ae  most  important  CMn^Muuea  have  their  eentrea  in  London. 
All  the  maritime  conntnes  have  snhnnBiine  cables,  Norway 
has  no  fewer  than  193,  with  a  total  length  of  1233 
n^Dtieal  milea ;  Denmark  29,  with  a  length  of  101  miles ; 
and  HoUud  18,  with  a  length  of  3&  The  three  Rusnan 
cables  <tf  the  Baltic  have  a  total  length  <tf  62  mile^  and 
unite  Cnmstadt  with  the  capital,  and  the  islands  Oad  and 
Aland  with  the  cmtinent.  Of  the  IS  Italian  cablse  tho 
most  important,  about  118  miles  long,  eommunicatea  «ith 
Sardinia ;  and  of  the  6  Spamah  three  are  devoted  to  Ivifa, 
Minorca,  and  M^orea.  Moat  of  the  26  French  cables  aro 
shor^  vith  the  ncc^tion  of  that  which  itretchea  acroBs'tiw 
Uediternmean  from  Marseilles  to  Algiers.  Great  Britdn 
has  a  large  number  communicating  with  variooa  parts  of 
the  cmtinent,  as  well  as  with  Ireland,  the  Channd  Islandsy 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  Hebrides^  Ac.  Of  prime  import- 
ance ta  the  conttnmt  at  kige  are  the  great  transatlantio 
cables,  ^onr  of  which  have  their  European  termini  in  Ae 
west  of  Ireland,  while  a  fifth,  the  longest  yet  laid  dowi^ 
stretches  from  Brest  in  Brittany  2S85  miles  to  St  Pierre  near 
Kowfoundlaud,  and  a  sixth  from  Tisbon  to  PemamlHico  in 
Brazil.  Two  others  are  projected — one  from  Portugal,  and 
another  from  the  Shetland  Islands  round  by  the  Faroeii^ 
Iceland,  Greenland,  &c.  Direct  communication  is  main- 
tained between  England  and  India  by  the  lines  of  the 
Eastwn  Telegraph  Company,  and  otlur-Jinea  eo^jnue  tho 
SwotL? ^     Anstra]i«ipi^|j^i.^@@gllipm  oa. 
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T^^graplnc  Commtmieatim  in  Europe  tn  1876. 


Lmi. 


KBoaetm. 


WlKO. 


StsUoM. 


Great  Britain  and  Inland  

France   

Eowia  (167<),  iaclnding.AmaturllilH',.. 

German  Empira.  '....nr  ,. 

Austria  and  HanKarv  

Italy  »  : 

TtAtj  «  

Spain  

Belgiom  

S  veden  

Snitzarlaad  

Norway  

Netherlandi  \  

Danmaric  .....>  

Portagal  ,  

Bonmania  

Oraeca  ,  

Serria  (1871).  

Luxembourg  


38,858-0 
6>,  614-9 
62,350-0 
45,779-5 
36,262-4 
20,766-0 
26,2S2-0 
11,754-0 
4,959-0 
7,fl6»-4 
«,S34-0 
7,1760 
8,440-4 
2,780-0 
8,S8S-0 
8,820-e 
S,5«6-» 
1,461-8 
290-0 


24,145 
82,072 
88,719 
28,446 
22,633 
12,897 
15,678 
7,803 
8,081 
4,946 
8,986 
4,458 
2,137 
1,727 
2,186 
2,378 
1,603 
907 
180 


176, 352 -7 
135,944-3 
120,522-0 
167,012-4 
108, 147-6 
62,224-0 
48,650-0 
26,728-0 
21,094-0 
19,877-4 
15,442-6 
12,406-0 
12,332-0 
7,653-0 
4,666-4 
6,842-4 
8,105-0 
2,145-0 
445-0 


109,616 
84,473 
74,844 
98,128 
67,200 
88,664 
80,230 
16,608 
18,107 
12,040 
9,505 
7,708 
7,662 
4,756 
2,898 
4,261 
1,966 
1,332 
276 


5607 
4266 
1615 
5560 
3099 
1953 
444 
222 
686 
521 
1002 
172 
830 
SOS 
147 
167 
60 
87 
38 


U,»8S 
5,06ft 
1,754 
6.429 
2,966 
8,200 
1,240 
886 
1,088 
475 
1,«49 
297 
879 
233 
226 
212 
130 
62 
26 


21,002,978 
10,981,863 
3,777,641 
18,896,926 
6,803,649 
6,571,848 
1,310,759 
1,288,907 
4,117,487 
1,887,717 
2,896,936 
781,482 
2,874,926 
912,810 
461,971 
977,260 
240,673 
166,266 
6%W» 


Within  recent  years  fresh  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  older  canal-system,  which  Tas  by  nutny  regarded 
as  having  had  its  day.  Not  only  are  the  canals  which 
had  fallen  into  partial  decay  being  in  many  cases  restored, 
but  new  canals  are  either  constrncted  or  planned.  Wtth- 
ont  entering  into  the  details  of  the  aeparate  national 
Bystems,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  this 
means  of  communication  by  the  following  facts.  We  may 
pass  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Loire^  and  fi  ->a  uthor  river  to 
the  Seine ;  the  Setae  in  ita  tnm  ia  connected  mlh  the 
Heose  and  ihe  Bhine ;  the  Bbine  eommnnieates  with  tibe 
Danube  in  the  aottth,  and  with  the  Ema  and  the  Weier  in 
the  north ;  the  Weser  is  already  in  comnmnieation  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  Elbe,  and  it  is  proposed  to  comtmet  a  line 
of  canals  to  anite  these  rirera  farther  inland;  from  the 
Elbe  we  pasa  by  the  Spree  system  to  tlte  Oder;  the 
Oder,  by  means  of  ita  trlbataiy  the  Waztha,  girea  aoeeaa  to 
the  Tiatulfl ;  and  the  Bn^  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula, 
briags  OB  to  the  great  Raman  network  of  riven  and  eanala 
by  which  ve  can  jouro^  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea 
or  the  Caa^a,  or  from  eithw  of  thm  to  the  White  Sea  in 
the  north.  Thus  it  appears  la  brief  that  water  highways 
exist  between  all  the  great  xirer  eyetema  and  all  the  prin- 
dpal  seas.  It  was  only  in  the  aammer  of  1876  that  the 
Dutch  opened  a  new  canal  b^ween  Amaterdam  and  the  aea ; 
in  1877  the  senate  of  Finland  voted  200,000  raUea  ^xx  a 
caiul  betweea  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea;  and  veir 
exteneiTe  Additions  ate  proposed  to  the  German  syitem.  A 
acheme  has  even  been  started  Iran  American  enj^eer,  H. 
C.  Spaldin^^  for  oonneeting  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian, 
and  thus  inereaaing  Uie  area  of  the  latter  at  the  oxpenae  of 
the  neighbouring  steppes;  and  a  leas  qidxotic  proposal 
eonttnnptates  a  canal  nom  the  Don  to  tiie  Volga  across  the 
rid^  of  aeareet  approximation.  Ia  France  there  is  already 
a  Ime  of  waterway  betweea  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
Uediterraaeai^  but  it  n  oaly  availaUe  for  ialaad  traffic ;  aod 
the  proposal  is  now  entertained  of  coutrueting  nothing 
•ess  than  a  ship  canal.  An  earlier  and  more  extravagant 
project  to  make  sneh  a  canal  through  Spun  from  Bilbao 
to  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  baa  naturally  remained  a  dead 
letter. 

Since  the  18th  centuxy,  there  has  beeo  great  advance  in 
the  general  educational  condition  of  Enrope.  That  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  state^  if  not  to  provide  inBtruction  for 
the  rising  generation  of  citizens,  at  least  to  see  that  it  ia 
provided,  ia  a  principle  more  and  more  thoroughly  re- 
cognized and  acted  upon;  aad  the  obscnrantist  doctrine 
that  the  lower  classes  become  more  revolutionary  and 
dangsroos  by  becoming  more  iutelligebt  and  better  in- 


formed is  lees  frequently  employed  as  an  open  aigument* 
Even' in  Turkey  akw  waa  at  least  passed  in  1869  rcqturingl 
the  eatablishment  of  secondary  schools  and  gymnasinma  lij 
the  principal  towns ;  and  education  is  one  of  the  matter* 
dealt  with  in  the  proposed  reforms  of  1878.  How  alov 
the  movement  has  been  even  in  the  more  civilized  countriea 
is  strikiogly  shown  by  the  fact  that  Engluid  has  not  yet 
realized  we  for-sighted  Bchei;pes  suggested  more  than  a 
tiionaand  yean  ago  by  her  wise  West  Sax«Hi  kin&  Alfred. 
The  educational  reformMv  of  almost  every  country  hava 
bad  a  hard  battle  to  fight  in  their  endeavoun  after  a  tati*- 
'factory  organization,  and  compromise  and  h^-mesBurea 
have  freqaeutly  beeu  the  order  of  the  day.  From  time 
immemorial  the  clergy  have  had*  aad  they  certainly  for  a- 
loog  time  had  a  right  to  hav^a  predominant  shure  in  the 
eontnl  of  all  edncatumal  matten  thronghoat  Europe ;  th* 
sacred  books  of  the  various  forms  of  rdigitm  ot  doctrinal 
compendinms  of  individual  sects  have  been  the  most 
funUiar  manoala  of  primary  instruction ;  and  even  when 
the  teacher  has  been  a  layman,,  ecclestaBtical  anjiervisioa 
more  or  lees  efficient  has  been  added,  llw  {ffeMUt  ten* 
dency,  even  in  countries  like  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Sweden  on  the  other,  where  there  ia  little  difference  of  creed 
among  the  population,  is  decidedly  in  fovonr  of  the  teachem 
bung  laymen  and  the  iustruetlon  seeulaT.  ThiA  the  clergy 
do  not  zsadily  acquiesce  in  the  changes  that  diminish  their 
influence  is  excusable^  but  at  the  same  time  their  demanda 
have  occasioned  the  most  lamantaUe  obatmetioa  to  educ^ 
tional  progress. 

In  order  Uut  prunaiy  edneatirai  may  betendned  imivor- 
sal,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  it  compnlsoiy  i 
and  this  has  been  done  either  directly  or  indiree^y  in  au 
the  great  countries  of  £urop&  It  ii  now  easier  to  luma 
those  that  have  not  adopted  direct  compulsory  measoxea 
than  those  that  have  adopted  them.  The  former  list  i»> 
eludes  France,  Bussta  (with  the  exception  of  the  Baltic 
provinces),  Finland,  Belgium,  Turkey,  Servia,  and  Mtnte- 
oegro.  In  England,  the  gradual  extension  of  the  school- 
board  system  practically  involvea  the  extension  o/  com-' 
pulsory  education,  though  the  qnestion  is  left  in  the  hand* 
of  loc^  authorities  instcMul  of  being  decided  once  for  all  by 
the  central  legislation.  Owing  to  the  difference!  existait 
between  the  organizations  of  the  several  countries,  it  i» 
impossible  to  institute  an  exact  comparison;  £nt  the  fol- 
lowing table,  revised  btm  BracjieUT^  presents  aa  vppfoi: 
mate  survey:—^ 


*  The  nnmbnt  for  Gmt  Britatn  repTMent 
an  nndar  GoienpieBt  tBSp«tt9B,  «a4  dp 
Inland. 
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1672 

66,000 

6,000.000 

152 

1874 
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28,437 
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187S 

6,502 

'243,069 

135 

1875 

8,123 

606,873 

138 

1873 

3,790 

600,059 

136 

1667 

3,061 

226,679 
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187-2 

70,179 
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131 

1872 

6,678 

918,937 

123 

1875 

15,166 
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100 

1872 

16.  DOG 

1,464,775 

94 

187S 

17.787 

2,340,277 

83 

1373 

27,760 

1.381,972 
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1878 

42,920 

1,827,881 

70 

1874 

1,227 

81,449 

60 

1873 

1,382 

76,477 

42 

1870 

8,500 

140,000 

82 

1873 

2,m 

82,145 

17 

1874 

517 

23,278 

17 

1873 

23,183 

1,009,037 
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The  countries  Qf  soutliem  and  .eautem  Europe  are  all 
ven  low  in  .tiie  icale ;  bat  eeveral  of  them,  and  notably 
Itiuy,  Greece,  and  Bassta,  are  making  rapid  advances. 
The  last  of  these  has  great  difficulties  to  contend  against  id 
the  extent  of  its  territory  and  the  sparaeness  of  its  popula- 
tion; bat  such  a  fact  as  the  following  speaks  for  itself :  "  In 
ISCe,"  says  M.  Hipi)eau,^  "io  every  100  conscripts  only  one 
could  read  and  write ;  in  1870  this  number  luid-risen  to 
11  in  the  100."  Several  of  the  local  boards  have  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  obligatory  attendance  at  school. 
Much  less  hopeful  is  the  condition  of  Spain,  where  at  the  last 
census  (I860)  72  per  cent  of  the  population  coold  neither 
read  nor  write.  Yet  even  there  the  movement  is  in  the  ri^ht 
direction.  A  fine  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  where  the  peasantry  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  winter  nights  by  reading  the 
sagas  uf  their  native  land,  and  by  some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  where  there  are  only  4  per  cent  of  the  population 
totally  uneducated.  In  France,  according  to  the  official 
statistics  of  •!  875,  there  are  30  persons  in  evei^  1 00  unable 
to  read  or  write ;  and  in  Belgium,  according  to  the  results 
of  the  censua  of  1866,  42  in  every  100  above  seven  years 
of  age  are  in  the  same  condition.  The  high  position  of  the 
Qenoan  emigre  is  mainly  doe  to  Prussia,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  forerunner  of  eduoational  progress  in  Europe. 
Among  the  other  states  the  differences  are  very  consider- 
able. Brunswick,  Anhalt,  Oldenburg,  Saxony,  and  Thnr- 
ingia  rise  above  the  average  of  1 52  scholars  to  the  1000  in- 
habitants ;  lllecklenburg  and  Bavaria  sink<as  low  as  121  Emd 
126  respectively.  A  high  position  is  held  by  the  free  city 
of  Bremen,  where  the  public  expenditure  for  education  has 
risen  from  0  60  of  a  mark  in  18*7-51  to  8-45  marks  in 
1 872-76  for  each  head  of  the  population.  In  Austria  the  ctp- 
trasts-between  the  provinces  are  enormous, — every  thousand 
inhabitants  in  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  or  Tyrol  send- 
ing from  130  to  136  children  to  school ;  while  in  Galicia, 
Dahnatia,  and  Bukovina  the  numbers  are  only29;  23,  and  19. 

If  statistics  are  unsatisfactory  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  primary  schools,  they  are  still  more  unsatisfactory  as  re- 
gards the  institutions  for  the  training  and  education  of  the 
primary  teacher.  Till  some  approximation  be  made  be- 
tween the  systems  of  the  several  countries,  it  conveys 
almost  no  information  to  say  that  in  Prussia  there  are  107 
and  in  Russia  45,  in  Switzerland  32  and  in  Portugal  6. 
And  still  more  impossible  is  it  to  institute  a  comparison 
with  respect  to  the  secondary  schools  and  the  various  insti- 

>  H.  IQppcMi'i  ToloiuM,  L'aislruetion  puhlique  tn  Italie,  1875, 
L'uutruelioti  pMiiiue  m  Jttutie,  1878,  ftc,  afford  a  conTonient popular 
KL-ouat  of     edttcalioa  of  most  of  ttie  piincipal  countries. 
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tuttons  devoted  to  instraetipn  in  special  departments  art 
or  science.  In  all  the  more  advanced  cbuntries  they  are  in- 
creasing in  number  and  in  the  specialization    their  work.^ 

In  Germany  there  are  twenty-one  universities,  includioj 
the  academy  of  Sldnster,  with  about  1983  professors  anJ 
teachers,  and  a  total  attendance  of  19,000  students.  Tbo 
best  known  are  Berlin,  Leip&ic,  Gdttingen,  Halle,  Tubingen, 
Bonn,  Heidelberg,  Jena,  and  Erkngeq.  Li  Austria- 
Hungary  there  are  ten,  with  1018  professors^  and  upwards 
of  12,000  btudents.  Italy  numbers  one  more  than  Ger- 
many, with  1093  professors,  and  not  far  from  10,000 
students.  Bussia  has  nine,  including  the  Finland  university 
of  Helsingfors,  and  the  practically  German  university  of 
Dorpat  The  total  teaching  staff  numbers  upwards  of  €00, 
and  the  students  more  than  7000.  The  four  Scandinavian 
universities  of  LTpsa^a,  Lund,  Chrlstiania,  and  Copenhagen, 
count  280  professors  and  2700  students.  There  are  foui 
in  Holland,  inclusive  of  the  Amsterdam  Academy,  and  four 
in  Belgium,  the  number  of  professors  being  respectively 
149  and  229,  and  that  of  students  2056  and  2272.  Since 
the  addition  of  Geneva,  Switzerland  has  the  like  number, 
with  a  teaching  staff  of  250  to  300,  and  an  attendance  of 
upwards  of  1 200.  Spain  boasts  of  ten  universities  with  400 
professors,  and,  if  her  -statistics  are  correct,  has  more  than 
15,000  students.  Portugal,  in  its  one  famous  institute  at 
Coimbra,  has  about  1000  students,  many  of  whom  are  from 
'Brazil  and  the  colonies/  A  university  was  founded  at 
Athens  in  1837,  another  at  Belgrade  in  1838,  and  a  third 
and  fourth  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  in  1864.  The  pro- 
feasors  number  in  ell  128,  and  the  students  upwards  of 
2000.  In  France  the  organization  of  the  higher  education 
is  ^nliar:  Bordeaux  and  Lyons  are  the  only  two  cities 
besides  Paris  which  have  all  the  five  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  science,  and  literature,  and  it  is  only  in 
Paris  that  they  are  incorporated  into  a  "  university."  In 
sixteen  other  towns  there*  exist  one  or  more  of  the  sepa- 
rate  faculties.  The  professors  in  France  exceed  420,  with 
14,500  students.  The  Catholics  have  free  "universities" 
at-Ang^rs,  Lyons,  and  Paris,  ^faking  allowance  for  defect- 
ive statistics,  it  may  be  said  (hat  continental  Europe  has 
about  7000  persons  engaged  in  university  teaching,  and 
that  the  students  number  from  88,000  to  90,000.  In 
Britain  the  universities  differ  greatly  from  each  other 
in  constitution  and  arrangement  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  together  about  80  profesBOis  and  over  6000  under- 
graduate. London  oniversity,  which  is  merely  an  ex- 
amining board,  had  17,312  candidates  for  matriculation 
in  1877.  Durham  numbers  5  professors  and  109  students. 
In  the  four  Scotch  universities  there  are  102  professors  and 
about  5000  students.  The  Queen's  university,  Ireland,  has 
54  professors  and  745  students,  and  the  Dublin  univer* 
sity  39  professors  and  1200  students. 

Europe,  and  especially  northern  and  Germanic  Europe, 
has  long  been  distinguished  from  eastern  and  southern 
countries  by  the  greater  social  and  educational  equality  ex- 
isting between  the  sexes ;  but  in  this,  as  in.so  much  else) 
'there  is  still  abundant  room  for  improvement.  A  powerful 
movement  has  set  in  towards  a  fuller  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  woman ;  and  the  right  to  instruction  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  must  fundamental  A  greater  assimilation  is 
in  most  of  the  more  civilized  countries  being  effected  be- 
tween the  education  given  to  boys  and  ^rls ;  and  a  power- 
ful party,  with  powerful  arguments,  support  the  thesis  that 
equal  opportunities  should  also  be  afforded  to  young  men 
and  to  young  women.  In  Prussia  the  general  movement 
is  represented  by  the  Victoria  or  Lette  Union  at  Berlin, 
and  the  Otto  Petter  Union  at  Leipsic,  both  of  which  have 

*  Sm  an  interMtlns  Ittport  on  tVeannff^uid  oUurJTeAnical  SehMt 
of  iht  Conftnmf,  jwemitef  to  lJu  de^pi^  ^^iwijK^Tt 
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foand«d  inatttotioiu  for  tlie  higlier  eduoetion  of  women. 
The  Jaws  of  Frankfort-on-the-Mc^ioe  have  Mtabliahed  -two 
important  schools — the  Philanihropinum  and  the  Miister- 
tehule;  and  the  city  of  CarUnthe  has  had  a  euperior  school 
for  gtrU  since  1826.  The  uniTenity  of  Zuridi  has  set  the 
example  of  the  free  admittance  of  women;  the  London 
Universitj  opened  its  gates  to  them  in  1877 ;  and  the 
older  universities  of  Eogtand  and  Scotland  have  at  least 
•anctioned  extramural  lectureships  and  condescended  to  ex- 
amine if  not  to  teach  them.  A.  women's  college  has  been 
opened  a^  St  Petersbnrg  by  Catherine  Dikhora  under 
imperial  patronage;  Hungary  has  a  similar  iaititntion;  and 
■o  the  innovation  is  becoming  familiar,  and  within  a  gene- 
ration or  two  the  condition  of  female  education  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  bide  faii;  to  appear  a  semi-barbarian 
atate  of  things  hardly  credible  at  so  recent  a  date. 

To  recapitalate,  Earopean  education  is  bung  more  widely 
diffosed,  is  passing  from  the.  control  of  the  clergy  or  the 
private  dtizen  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  is  becoming 
more  seenlar  and  less  sectariaQ,  and  in  its  higher  dejMrt- 
ments  shows  a  growing  catholicity  towards  the  more  modem 
aspects  of  thought  and  lif& 
(aiigioD.  ,  Europe  is  pre-eminently  the  country  of  monotheion, 
which  fonns  the  central  dootrine,  not  only  of  ita  dominant 
religion,  Christianity,  bat  also  of  the  minor  rivals  Judaism 
and  M^ometanism.  To  none  of  these  three  religions  has 
it  given  birtii;  and,  what  is  mora  remarkable,  its  peculiarly 
Ary&u  p^nlation  luve  adopted  their  religion  from  a  Semiuc 
people,  ^e  various  nations  of  Europe  were  still  polytheistio 
when  they  first  entered  within  the  historic  horizon;  and  this 
polytheism  has  left  more  numerous  traces  of  its  influence 
than  superficial  obeervers  might  imagine.  Not  only  have  the 
gods  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  pantheons  and  their  nlder 
rivals  of  the  north  obtained  an  immortality  in  the  literature 
and  art  of  all  the  cultured  nations  of  Europe,  but  amid 
the  manifold  traditions  and  half-unconacious  beliefs  o(  the 
common  people  there  are  fr^gmento  of  older  and  baser 
creeds.  Much  has  still  to  be  done  before  the  amonnt  of 
nnch  survivals  can  be  estimated  with  anything  like  accuracy, 
but  that  their  number  is  considerable  has  been  already  wdl 
citablished.1  Nor  need  it  be  matter  of  surprise  when  we 
considA  how  recent  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Europe  really  is,  and  how,  to  vast  masses  of  men,  it  came, 
iiot  as  a  conviction  of  the  intellect  or  a  captivation  of  the 
beart,  but  as  the  infliction  of  a  conqueror  or  the  command 
of  a  king ;  and  how,  e^ en  when  it  waa  adopted  through  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  genuine  missionaries,  it  obtained,  in 
many  cases,  but  a  divided  allegiance,  and  had  to  accept  and 
sanctify  as  best  it  might  the  rites  and  symbolism  of  the 
religiou  which  it  expelled.  That  the  English  etill  speak  of 
Wedneeday  and  Thursday,  that  the  French  have  their 
Tondredi  and  Mardi,  the  Italians  their  Venerdi  and 
Hartedi,  is  of  purely  historic  interest,  and  implies  no 
lingering  attachment  to  Woden  or  Thor,  to  Venus  or  Mars ; 
but  there  is  no  country  in  Christian  Europe  in  which  the 
popular  ideas  about  Bupematnral  agency  in  general  are  not 
the  mongrel  products  of  paganism  and  Christianity. 

Christiani^  in  Europe  is  broken  up  into  three  mam 
divisioDB, — the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Greek  or 
JBastem  Church,  and  the  Protestant  or  Evangelical  Church ; 
and  each  of  these  has  received  more  or  less  numerous 
modifications  and  subdivisions  under  the  influence  of 
different  political  and  social  environments.  Roman 
Catholicism  not  only  can  boast  of  the  greatest  number  of 
adherents,  but  has  the  greatest  claim  to  unity,  at  least  in 
Its  external  organiiation,  and  stands  in  direct  contrast  to 
many  portione  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which,  while 
maintiining  the  superiority  of  their  respective  cteede,  ac- 
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knowledge  the  !(Mr1  and  temponiy  chftracier  of  thor  coo. 
Btitutions.  The  unity,  however,  has  all  along  been  mora 
nominal  than  real, — rather  the  beau-ideal  of  the  adminiatiar- 
tive  hierarchy  thaii  the  actual  condition  of  the  orgamzbticBi 
which  they  oontroL  Discordant  elements  have  ftequeotlj 
threatened  a  dismptimi;  severe  conteeta  have  taken  place 
between  the  spint  ot  centoalintion  in  Borne  and  tha 
desire  for  local  independence  in  individttal  conntnes; 
and  in  the  present  (^tniy  the  irreooneilabili^  of  two 
peat  parties  has  given  rise  to  the  scMialled  Old  Catholics 
in  Germany  and  Switxerland,  who  in  the  hitter  country 
at  least  seem  likely  to  break  up  into  two  distinct  Bectiona. 
There  an  two  religious  cMnmnntties  in  Europe  which 
occupy  a  roacial  rdation  to  the  Boman  Gstholic  CSurcfa, 
the  United  Greeks  and  the  United  Azmoiians,  othmvise 
known  as  Catholics  of  the  Greek  rite  and  Catholics  of  the 
Armenian  rite.  Th^  both  acknowledge  the  sapremaqr 
of  the  popo,  but  tbey^  are  permitted  to  retain  many  pecn< 
liarities  of  organization  aci  ritnal  The  United  Greeks 
have  an  archbiahop  at  Oian  in  Hai^azy,  and  another  at 
Lembei^  in  OaltciB.  The  United  Armenians  are  fonod  in 
Bnsna  and  Austria,  but  are  stiU  more  nnmerons  ia  the 
Ottomaix  empire.  A  schism  not  nulike  that  of  the  Old 
Catholics  bcoke  out  amoiust  them  tn  1869.  The  pope  by 
the  bnll  Severturii  claimed  to  exereiae  certain  rights  wliich 
his  predecessors  had  never  enforced,  and  the  Axnenians 
not  only  rebelled,  but  drove  their  patriarch  Hnasan  into 
exile  because  he  supported  the  papal  authority.  Tbn 
small  church  of  Utrecht,  which  dates  from  the  year  1704, 
retains  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Bomc^  but  emphasixes 
the  superiority  of  the  councils  over  the  pope,  and  hsa  na 
connexion  with  the  papal  organisation. 

The  Greek  Church  has  been  divided  by  political  in- 
fluences into  several  independent  communities,  each  with 
its  own  organization^  but  aU  united  by  a  common  creed,  and 
the  consciousness  of  a  common  historic  origin.  The  head 
of  the  whole  church  was  at  one  time  the  patriareli  of 
Constantinople ;  but  he  never  had  the  same  supremacy  as 
the  pope,  and  has  gradually  sunk  to  be  little  more  than  the 
head  of  that  branch  which  is  snbject  to  the  Forte.  The 
Greek  Church  of  Russia  began  to  establish  its  independence 
in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century;  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  it  sent  its  nominees  for  the  office  of  metn^ 
politan  of  Rieff  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  for  con- 
secration ;  afterwards  the  consecration  was  performed  by 
a  council  of  Russian  bishops ;  and  ai  1S89  the  metropolitan 
was  raised  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  peer  of  the  pabiarch. 
Peter  the  Great  allowed  the  office  to  lapse,  and  supplied  its 
place  by  a  council  or  synod,  which  still  remains  the  central 
authority  in  the  Russian  church,  the  emperor  being  re* 
cognized  as  the  supreme  defender  of  the  faith,  and 
practically  holding  the  place  of  chief  administrator.  The 
Austrian  branch  of  the  Greek  Church  is  also  governed  by 
a  general  synod  compoeed  of  all  the  bishops  under  the 
preeidency  of  the  patriarch  of  Carlowitz,  and  three  pro- 
vincial synods,  the  Austrian  proper  meeting  at  Czemowitz, 
the  Servian  at  Carlowitz,  and  the  Roumanian  at  Hei^ 
mannstadt  After  the  declaration  of  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  artie 
a  desire  for  the  independence  of  the  national  church ;  and 
tbe'patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  obliged  to  recc^ire  its 
autonomy  in  I  £50.  A  umilar  movement  took  place  in  Bui- 
^ria  in  1870.  Though  the  Greek  church  is  dominant  in 
Russia,  there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  sectarian 
communities.  Chief  of  these  are  the  "  Raskolniks  "  (sepa- 
ratists or  non-conformists),  who  seek  to  muntain  a  mne 
scrupulous  accuracy  in  the  ritual  than  the  state  church 
enforcee.  Of  totally  diiFerent  character  are  the  heretical ; 
sects,  some  of  whom,  as  the  Molokaui,  show  great  reverence ! 
for  the  letter  of  scripture,  while  otheiSi  aq^l^e  Skoptn  or' 
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iConitclis,  profess  the  wildest  anti-scriplur::!  doctrines,  and 
ore  carried  into  excesses  of  practical  fanaticism. 

Tlie  Protestant  churches  of  \Ve3tem  Europe,  which  have 
ao  marvelluusly  exemplified  what  naturalists  call  propaga- 
tion by  fission,  may  be  doctrinally  divided  into  two  great 
groapB, — the  "  Lutheran,"  which  maintain  the  platform  of 
the  great  Reformer ;  and  the  "  Reformed,"  which  have 
advanced  further  in  their  divergence  from  JRoman  Catho- 
licism. Politically  there  are  three  great  classes — state 
churches,  free  churches  enjoying  state  endowments,  and 
free  churches  which  either  from  necessity  or  choice  are  en- 
tirely independent.  To  the  Lutheran  group  belong  the  state 
churches  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  that  form 
prevails  also  in  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia ;  the  "  Reformed"  includes  the Calvinistic churches 
of  Holland  and  Scotland,  and  a  great  number  of  cccle- 
iiestical  organizations  in  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  France.  The  established  church  of  £ng- 
land,  though  frequently  classed  with  the  Lutheran  group, 
has  so  many  points  uf  contact  in  doctrine  and  ritual,  both 
vith  Colvtniam  on  the  one  hand  and  Roman  Catholtciiim 
on  thd  other,  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand  by  itMlf.  In 
I^vaua,  Baden,  and  a  few  of  the  smallGr  German  states, 
the  two  parties  are  associated  under  the  title  of  the  United 
Lutheran  CSiurch,  and  have  very  close  relations  with  the 
pditicaJ  administmtion.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  muior  snbdivisions  of  Moravians,  Episcopalians, 
^xsbyterians,  Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  Uni- 
tarians, for  which  the  reader  may  consult  the  separate 
•rUcles,  and  such  works  M  Staudlin's  KircMithe  Geoffraphir, 
Wa^^ft  K.  Statittih,  DoDingcr'a  The  Church  and  tlie 
Churches,  and  De  Meatral's  3'ableau  tie  V£ylm  C'hretiemte. 

Uahothetanism  or  Islam  has  comparatively  few  adherents 
in  Europe,  and  has  moreover  ceased  to  be  aggressive.  If 
it  still  occupies  in  Constantinople  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Christian  churches,  it  is  more  than  six  hundred  years  since 
it  surrendered  in  Cordova  one  of  the  noblest  of  ita  mosques. 
lU  adherent^  are  mainly  Turks,  Tatars,  and  Slavonians ; 
and  outside  of  Turkey  they  are  nowhere  very  numerous  ex- 
cept in  southern  Russia.  Judaism,  which  at  one  time  had 
no  small  proselytizing  energy,  has  for  a  long  period  in 
Europe  been  nothing  but  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
Jewish  descent  It  is  divided  into  two  great  organizations, 
ibo  so-Cb,lled  orthodox  party  representing  traditionalism, 
and  the  reformed  party  representing  freedom  of  tnougbt. 
Evon  among  the  orthodox  considerable  laxity  of  observance 
is  creeping  in,  and  marriages  with  Christians  are  growing 
more  and  more  freqnent.  Jluddtiism  is  still  professed  by 
the  Calmucks  of  southern  Russia;  and  the  Tcheremisses, 
And  several  cognate  tribes,  and  part  of  the  Lapps,  Finns,  and 
Samojedes,  still  preserve  their  pagan  creeds  and  customs. 
The  following  table  from  BrachelU  gives  approximately 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  various  religions:-- 
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The  political  history  of  Europe  begins  *tt!i  ib«  Grerkn; 
but  while  they  contnbutcd  more  vxteujtivcly  llmu  any 
people  have  done  since  to  the  theory  of  flofcrnnimtf  liny 
have  left  practically  no  trace  of  their  [lulilical  orjjaiiifjtluu 
in  the  present  association  of  statta.  Fimu  J'lrM  tu  Ijst,  in 
spite  of  religious  and  political  cutifeder^ltouft.  .ind  of  the 
unifying  influence  of  tht>  Macedonian  he;.'riiivii) .  Ihey  rc 
tained  what  in  modern  pbrawolofQ'  vituld  l>e  C'lllid  tLt  't 
particularism, — each  city  or  state  working  out  its  own 
political  development  and  ti'sling  the  value  of  tlio  \anoua 
forms  of  political  life  for  itstlf.  The  Gtct.kH  were  nut  a 
conquering  people ;  they  felt  iiutliing  of  the  land-hung'-r 
of  modern  nations  ;  and  even  the  great  comjuc^ts  to  whii  h 
they  were  led  by  the  Asiatic  genius  of  Alexander  the  Ore:it 
did  not  present  themselves  as  acq uiait  ions  of  territory. 
They  were  great  founders  uf  cities,  and  their  cuI»nicH  ntre 
distributed  along  Uio  cuobta  tif  Europe  from  Siuin  iu  the 
west  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  i^t,  but  if  all  the  ground 
that  they  thus  occupied  were  added  together,  it  would 
form  a  comparatively  small  country  The  city,  iihervvcr 
it  was,  continued  an  integral  port  of  Hellas,  but  liellas 
woB  rather  the  name  of  a  people  and  a  civilization  than  of 
a  country  or  a  state.  In  this  Tespeet  no  greater  cnntr^st 
could  be  found  than  that  afforded  by  the  next  people  of 
European  history.  The  history  of  Rmne  is  almoat  fmm 
its  beginning  to  its  close  a  history  of  con(iuest ;  the  limite 
of  its  territorial  advanes  were  no  sooner  fixed  than  the 
period  of  denulenee  set  in.  Where  the  Greeks  had  planted 
a  city  the  Romans  subjugated  a  regim.  And  tliHS  it  is 
that  to  the  present  day  the  lines  of  Roman  organization 
are  as  distinctly  traceable  on  the  political  map  as  the  Unoa 
of  Roman  rofidvay  in  local  topographies. 

As  the  Greeks  had  been  the  great  defendpiB  of  Europe 
from  the  encroachments  of  Persian  ambition,  no  the  Romans 
repulsed  the  Semitic  power  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  as 
the  defence  against  the  Persians  was  the  great  dctemiinat- 
ing  factor  in  later  Greek  development,  so  the  repulse  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  the  prime  factor  in  the  later  Roman 
development.  The  Panic  wars  led  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily 
and  Spain ;  and  the  conquest  of  these  gave  at  least  a  new 
emphasis  to  what  was  olmdy  perhaps  a  national  tendency. 
In  227  B.C.  proconsuls  were  appointed  for  the  province  of 
Sicily  and  the  province  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica;  the  second 
Punic  war  left  Rome  master  in  201  of  the  greater  part  of  ' 
Spain  and  supreme  in  the  western  Mediterranean  ;  the 
capture  of  Numantia  in  133  put  the  rest  of  Spain  in  its 
power;  the  battle  of  Fydna  secured  the  subjugation  of 
Greece;  the  campaigns  of  Julius  Csesar  added  the  vast 
territory  of  Gaut  to  its  domain ;  and  when  Augustus 
effected  the  great  change  in  the  constitution  which  left  its 
effete  nomenclature  to  the  19lh  century,  he  was  able  to 
adopt  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  ocean  as  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  European  part  of  his  empire. 
His  rule  was  paramount  in  all  the  region  which  now 
comprisea  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  weatera.  Hol- 
land, Rhenish  Prussia,  parts  of  Baden  and  Wiirtembcrg, 
most  of  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Tyrol,  Austria  Proper, 
Western  Hungary,  Croatia;  Slavonia,  Servia,  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  Greece.  The  populations  of  many  of  Uiese ' 
countries  had  already  begun  to  be  Romanized  in  language 
and  customs,  but  most  of  them  were  still  distinctly  aliens. 
During  the  succeeding  centuries  of  the  empire  a  few 
comparatively  unimportant  oscillations  of  frontier  took 
place,  and  a  few  additional  lements  were  added  to 
the  motley  conglomerate  of  Roman  citirenship ;  but  the 
main  features  were  still  the  same  when  Constautine  intro* 
duced  his  new  administrative  distribution,  and  fixed 
the  seat  of  government  in  the  city  which  still  ocars  his 
name.  Christianity,  which  now  received  ifie*sauctiQirl)L 
the  civil  power,  had  gradually  ihtttijeedi  lr(oVlliHA)i^if&  uK^ 
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mlitual  dUiDtegration  into  an  organ  of  political  aoioo. 
iThe  wonhip  of  ChrUt  and  the  aerruie  of  the  empire  formed 
two  powerful  boada  of  aasodfttioa  between  the  members  of 
discordant  races,  and  even  proved  strong  enough  to  break  Dp 
Hveral  tribes  into  two  sections,— one  of  which  was  Christian 
And  imperial,  and  the  other  pagan  and  barbarian.  Bnt  eren 
in  the  reign  of  Oonstantina  the  frontiers  ^'ere  with  difficulty 
maintained:  he  had  himself  to  resume  thu  contest  more 
flkte  X.  than  once  with  several  powerful  Qermamc  peoples.  Before 
long,  the  whole  of  the  outer  world  to  the  north-east  was  in 
motion.  The  Visigoths,  or  West  Goths,  were  pressing  on 
tiw  lower  Dannbe;  behind  them,  in  the  countries  of  the  Bng 
and  Doiepnr,  hy  the  East  Ooths ;  and  further  east  were  the 
warlike,  hoiw-loTtng  Alans  in  the  country  of  the  Don  and 
theTftlga.  Other  German  tribes  or  confederations— Franks, 
Suoos,  Alemanni,  Loogobards— bod  settled  or  were 
HttUng  along  the  apper  Daoabe  and  the  Khine,  and  "had 
oossed  or  were  etossing  into  Roman  temtory.  Far  to  the 
eaa^  oret  the  oonutry  now  known  as  Russia,  the  Scythians 
and  Sarmatians  were  nomadizing;  an  din  the  ontskirtB,  along 
the  XTrat,  we  can  dimly  diatingi^sh  the  Magyars,  the  Avars, 
the  Fetchenega,  anl  other  tribes  that  were  afterwards  to 
force  their  way  westward.  In  the  reign  of  Valens  a  new 
Impetos  was  given  to  the  barbarian  hordes.  The  Hans,  a 
wild  nomadic  people,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  lower  Don, 
subjugated  the  Alans  and  the  East  Goths,  and  drove  the 
defeated  West  Goths  across  the  Roman  frontiers.  As  a 
Christiao  people  the  fugitives  obtained  permission  to  settle 
on  the  south  of  the  Dannbe;  bnt  the  treatment  thsy  received 
Irom  the  Roman  officials  drove  them  to  rebellion ;  they 
defeated  Valens  in  the  great  battle  of  Adrianople,  and 
threatened  to  invade  Italy  itself ;  and  it  was  not  tiU  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  that  they  were  persuaded  by  iiQi)ort- 
aot  ooncessioDS  to  take  peaceful  possession  of  lands  in 
licesia,  Dacia,  and  Throctd. 

^  Hitherto  the  empire  had,  in  epite  of  all  the  confusion  of 
rival  emperors  and  intrusive  tribes,  maintained  a  theoretical 
oni^ ;  in  395  a.d.  a  division  was  effected  which  practically 
uroved  definitive.  Arcadius,  the  eldest  son  of  Theodosius, 
became  emperor  of  the  East,  with  his  capital  at  Constanti- 
nople; and  Honorius  his  brother  became  emperor  of  the 
West,  with  his  capital  not  at  Rome  bnt  at  Ravenna.  Had 
the  Roman  territory  been  confined  to  Europe  the  division 
wonld  have  been  extremely  unequal,  as  Arcadius  only  re- 
ceived the  country  to  the  sonth  of  the  Danube  and  east  of 
the  Drinns,  or,  in  other  words,  little  more  than  Eoropean 
Turkey  and  Greece ;  like  the  saltan's,  his  poisessiou  were 
mainly  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Instead  tracing  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the 
Western  empire,  with  its  monotonons  detail  of  invasions, 
concession^  repulses,  itc,  it  wiU  be  well  to  pass  down  to 
the  6th  centaiy,  and  see  what  has  been  effected  in  the  in- 
terval We  now  find  the  German  race  almost  everywhere 
in  the  ascendant.  England  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English ; 
the  kingdi^  of  the  Franks  extends  from  Brittany  to 
Thuringia;  the  West  Goths  are  dominant  in  the  greater 
part  of  Spain  and  nearly  all  the  conntiy  to  the  south  of  the 
XiOire;  the  Suevi  are  in  possession  of  the  remainder  of 
Spain  ;  the  Bnrgnndiana  occupy  a  compact  tetritory,  which 
includes,  besides  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  parts 
of  the  contignoas  basins  of  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  and  the 
Loire ;  and  the  East  Goths,  vnder  the  sanction  of  the  em- 
percff  of  the  East,  hold  sway  in  the  rest  of  western  Europe, 
from  Provence  to  the  Danube  and  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Sicilian  Strait  Outside  of  the  old  frontier  the  Gepids 
(also  German)  have  established  a  kingdom  in  the  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Dannbe ;  on  the  north-west  they  are 
oontenoinons  with  the  Lombards ;  the  Tbaringiana  are 
wtabUshed  to  the  west  of  the  Bohmcrwald ;  the  Saxons 
lie  between  the  Uenae  and  the  Oder ;  the  Danes  ore  in 


possession  of  DenmaB^  and  the  other  Scanuinanan  peoplet 
bold  the  country  from  which  they  derive  their  nam^ 
It  would  seem  as  if  Europe  were  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
a  German  confederation,  or,  it  might  be,  a  Oennan 
empir&  Bnt  all  over  the  old  I^tin  area  the  Oermons 
are  ceasing  to  be  Germans ;  and  beyond  that  area,  both  ia 
Europe  and  Aua,  there  are  other  peoples  destined  to  pl^ 
a  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  West  The  Bulgarians,  a 
Mongolian  tribe,  have  reached  the  conntiy  between  tb» 
Dnieper  and  the  month  of  the  Danube;  the  Czechs  or 
Bohemians,  already  occupy  the  country  which  now  bean 
their  name ;  the  Croats  are  to  the  north  of  the  Lomboids; 
and  other  Slavonic  tribes  have  poshed  eoath  to  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic 

If  we  again  pass  down  for  about  two  centuries,  the  vhote  ^ 
scene  is  changed.  The  West  Goths  and  East  Goths  have 
almost  disappeared, — the  former  only  living  on  in  the  little 
kingdom  of  Asturia  in  the  north  of  Spain ;  to  the  soath  o[ 
the  Ebro  and  the  Donro  the  country  is  in  the  hands  oi 
Arabs,  or  Moots,  who  first  crossed  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
in  711 ;  the  king  of  the  Franks  is  that  Charles  the  Great; 
or  Charlemagne,  who  is  the  mightiest  monarch  Europe  has 
seen  since  Constantino  and  he  has  not  only  extended  bis 
kingdom  on  all  sides,  but  he  has  been  chosen  emperor  oi 
the  West,  and  his  anthori^  is  acknowledged  from  the  Ebro 
to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Tiber.  A  new 
political  power  has  arisen  in  the  pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome, 
whose  spiritual  sapremacy  is  beginning  to  be  widely  recog- 
nised. The  Eastern  or  Byzantine  empire  ia  more  and  more 
exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  Slavom'ans :  they  have  under  the 
name  of  Servians  established  a  considerable  kingdom  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  middle  Danube,  and,  mingled 
with  other  races  like  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Avars,  they 
occupy  a  large  region  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  In  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  for  east  as  the 
Volga,  has  grown  up  a  great  kingdom  called  the  kingdom 
of  the  Khazars,  with  its  capital  at  Balongiar  or  Astrakhan ; 
the  people  ia  mainly  of  Ugrian  stock,  but  it  baa  accepted 
the  Jewish  religion,  and,  allowing  complete  religions  tolerap 
tion,  ia  mingled  with  representatives  of  many  nationalities; 
politically  it  continnes  important  for  centuries  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  advance  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  from  the  nortL 
Of  all  these  states  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Volga  the  one 
that  showed  most  powerfully  at  the  time,  and  which  has 
lived  most  prominently  in  hutoric  record,  is  ondoobtedly  j 
the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great ;  but  of  all  it  was  the  first 
to  perish :  even  the  nucleus  of  his  kingdom  wss  dinded 
into  two— that  of  the  West  Franks  and  that  of  the  East 
Franks, 

By  the  end  of  the  10th  century  the  map  again  presents 
great  modifications.  The  Mahometans  are  still  in  possession 
of  a  great  part  of  Spain,  and  the  northern  region  has  been 
broken  up  into  several  independent  states — the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  the  little  kingdom  of  Fampeluna,  and  the  count- 
ship  of  Castile  or  Butgos.  The  western  Franks  now  fonn 
the  kingdom  of  France  with  its  capital  at  Paris,  and  since 
987  have  been  ruled  by  the  dynasty  of  Capet,  which  will 
continue  to  modem  times.  The  dochies  ci  Gascony, 
Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  and  Normandy,  and  the  oountships 
of  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  Toulouse^  have  been  gatbe^ 
ing  strength,  and  will  maintain  fur  centuries  a  certain 
amount  of  independenca  Germany  has  recently  become 
the  representative  of  the  Roman  empire  through  the  oorcma'  ' 
tion  of  Otto  the  Great  of  Saxony ;  and  Otto  UL  is  forming 
plans  for  the  increase  of  the  imperial  power.  His  authority 
is  recognized  by  the  dukes,  not  only  of  Lorraine,  Alenta^uus, 
Bohemia,  and  Carinthia,  but  by  those  of  Spolet(^  Benevento^ 
and  Salerno,  as  well  as  by  the  minor  potentates  of  Italy, 
with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  fax  sooth..  The  dncby  of 
Poland  and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  are  Um  formally  tad 
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iteftdflj  nbordlnatft  Between  Germuiy  and  France  Uea 
tlia  kingdom  of  Burgnndj  or  Arlbo,  which  must  not  be  con- 
lonndsd^wtth  the  daehjr  of  Bargnndj,  and  whose  limits 
iztend  from  Bsael  to  ProTSDoe,  indoding  all  the  lower  basin 
}f  the  lUioaa  In  the  Balkan  peninsula  the  Servian  prin- 
dpaJity  maintaips  its  independence,  and  the  Bulgarians 
lave  extended  their  power  from  the  Danube  southwards  to 
rbermopfUe.  A-^'^ng  the  peoples  to  the  eaat  the  Bussians 
in  alreadj  the  most  powerful ;  and  the  great  empire  of 
ibe  Kbazars  has  disappeared. 

During  the  next  five  centuries  Europe  was  full  of  hurry  to 
ud  fro,  of  patty  stnTings  and  pinnderings,  of  great  wars 
tud  iuTasiona,  of  cruBadoa  and  conquests.  At  one  time  it 
ippeared  as  if  the  Scandinarian  peoples  were  to  take  posEiea- 
lion  of  England,  and^at  another  as  if  the  Englisli  were  to 
Income  nuutera  of  France;  the  French  attempted  the  an- 
Mxation  of  Italy;  the  most  powerful  of  the  Italian  com- 
nonwealths  exteuded  its  Authority  over  the  islands  and 
Dsinlapd  of  Greece ;  all  Europe  sect  forth  its  amies  for 
ihe  recorery  of  the  sacred  sepulchre;  and  all  Europe  was 
u  alarm  at  the  advauce  of  the  Ottoman  power.  Amidst 
dl  the  confusion  and  conflict,  the  m<detn  nations  were 
ilowly  taking  shape  under  the  influence  of  a  rapidly 
lereloiifng  feudalism,  and  Ly  the  time  we  reach  the  16th 
»ntury  we  can  speak  of  France  and  Germany,  of  Spain 
uid  Portugal,  of  Poland,  Bussia,  and  Tnrkey,  with  som»- 
;biDg  of  the  same  meaning  in  the  words  as  uey  possessed 
ill  Uie  Great  ReToIdtion. 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  I6th  century  the  house  of 
Sapsburg,  in  the  person  of  Charles  T.,  attained  an  unpre- 
«dented  preponderance  Through  the  action  of  the  laws  of 
nheritance  he  acquired  the  Netherlands,  the  Spanish 
nonarchy  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Ausbian 
itates  of  his  pa^;^nial  grandfather;  and  in  1019  he  was 
ilected  to  the  imperial  throne.  Oa  his  abdication  he  left 
he  German  states  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  th«  rest  of 
lis  possessions  to  his  son  Philip:  Between  the  various 
ountries  thus  absurdly  united  with  the  Spanish  crown 
here  was  no  kind  d  cohesion,  and  even  in  a  period  of  re- 
lose  the  association  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  last. 
Che  l€th  century  was  anything  but  a  period  of  repose, 
rhe  extent  of  the  new  monarchy  raised  the  rivalry  of 
England  and  France ;  the  Turkish  power  was  dangerously 
iggressive  in  the  east ;  and  religiotis  discord  added  a  new 
lud  potent  element  of  disintegration.  War  followed  war 
n  rapid  succession;  and  many  of  the  most  flonrishing 
>arts  oU  the  continent  were  laid  waste  with  a  desolation 
thich  centuries  of  peace  but  partially  effaced. 

It  was  not  till  1648  that  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  gave 
he  gt^ter  part  of  the  continent  auother  period  of  repose, 
[he  contest  of  which  it  was  the  immediate  termination  left 
Sweden  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scandinavian  states, 
rith  important  acquisitions  from  Denmark  and  Norway, 
rom  •■Germany,  Bossia,  and  Poland.  The  Protestant 
7stfaerlands  and  Switzerland  wore  now  formally  recognized 
s  independent.  In  Germany  the  house  of  Hapeburg  was 
10  longer  in  a  position  of  undisputed  supremacy;  the 
louses  of  Hohenzollern,  Saxony,  and  Wlttelsbach  had  all 
[stned  in  importance;  and,  instead  of  a  powerful  kingdom, 
here  was  nothing  but  a  lax  confederation  of  states."  The  ; 
uthority  of  Spun  waa  stil^  acknowledged  in  Naples  and  ; 
licily,  in  Milan  and  Sardinia,  as  well  as  in  the  Catholic 
Kirtioa  of  the  KeUierlands.  Venice  was  the  principal 
lative  power  In  the  north  of  Italy,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
antral  re^on  was  in  the  hands  of  the  chorch.  France  had 
ncreased  her  territory  by  the  acquisition  of  Alsace,  and 
ru  tiie  most  formidable  militaty  etate  in  the  continent 
rha  tiirea  kingdoms  of  the  English  crown  had  for  some 
fane  been  united  under  a  common  dynasty.  Bussia  was 
Ceorering  her  pcaition ;  Poland  waa  ahready  beginning  to 


dedina;  tha  Tnrkisb  p«nrer  wu  losing  ground  before  thi 
Garmana  and  Hunguians,  and«  as -a  natural  consequence, 
the  Hungarian  kin^m  was  gi^ering  strength. 

The  rest  of  the  17th  century  was  mainly  remarkable  for 
tha  aerifi  of  wan  with  which  tha  name  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  is  mora  immediately  associated.  They  produced 
in  the  long  run  comparatively  small  alterations  in  tha 
partitioning  of  territory,  aa  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  in 
the  main  an  instrument  of  restoration.  Of  much  greater 
effect  was  the  death  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain  in  1 700,  followed 
as  it  was  by  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which 
sll  the  principal  states  ware  more  or  less  embroiled.  Al 
the  close  of  the  contest  the  Bourbons  of  France  got  poa 
session  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Parma ;  the  Austrian  branch 
of  the  house  of  Hapsbarg  obtained  the  Spanish  Netherlands^ 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan ;  the  Prussian  kingdom  of  th» 
Hohensollems  waa  formally  recognized  and  its  territory 
increased ;  the  duke  of  Savoy  became  king  of  Sardinia ; 
and  England  secured  the  occupation  of  Gibraltar  ud 
Minorca  The  principal  effect  of  the  wonderful  campaigns 
of  Charlea  XII.  of  Sweden  was  to  leave  his  country  in  a 
condition  so  exhausted  that,  at  the  peace  of  1720-1,  it  ha£ 
to  give  up  a  great  part  of  what  it  had  acquired  during  tha 
17th  century.  A  totally  difi'erent  result  attended  tha 
equally  daring  but  mora  politic  enterprises  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  greatly  increased  his  territory  and  secured 
for  his  kingdom.a  brilliant  future  in  Europe.  About  tha 
same  time,  under  Peter  the  Great,  Eusaia  was  making  con* 
qnests  both  in  south  and  north,  and  was  preparing  to 
take  her  place  side  by  side  with  the  western  powers. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  1 8th  century,  or,  more  precissly^ 
about  the  year  1785,  the  political  map  presented  the  follow- 
ing divisions.  The  German  empire  under  Joseph  IL 
extended  over  an  area  of  about  255,120  square  miles,  had 
a  population  of  upwards  of  26,000,000,  and  consisted  of 
no  fewer  than  289  statM,  of  which  61  were  free  dtiea. 
The  portion  of  the  Austrian  possessions  which  was  not 
included  in  the  empire,  had  an  area  of  151^,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  9,250,000;  and  the  corresponding 
portion  of  PruBoia  had  an  aroa  of  29,764  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  1,000,000.  To  France,  at  that  ttme  under 
Loms  XVL,  belonged  no  less  than  201,970  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  26,000,000.  The  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  numbered  no  more  than  12,000,000; 
and  Spain,  with  her  area  of  1 95,600  square  miles,  had  only 
about  10,500,000.  Italy  was  broken  up  among  eleven 
states,  and  her  total  population  was  estimated  at  16,260,000. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  included  the  island  of 
Sicily  and  all  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  as  far 
north  as  Terracina  in  the  west  and  Ascoli  in  the  east ;  to 
the  north  lay  the  States  of  the  Church,  extending  in  the 
east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fo,  and  in  the  west  to  the  borders 
of  Tuscany ;  Tuscany  in  its  turn  was  conterminous  with 
the  territory  of  Lucca  and  the  duchy  of  Uodsna ;  to  the 
west  of  Modena  lay  tiie  territory  of  Genoa  and  the  dndty 
of  Parma ;  the  duchy  of  Milan  stretched  along  the  ncrthem 
half  of  the  valley  of  the  Fo  from  Lacamo  to  Mirtndols ; 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  included  8av<^  and  all  the  counby 
westwards  to  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  and  France  ; 
and  the  repnblie  of  Venice  stretched  ita  anthori^  from 
Lucca  in  ^e  west  to  Aqnileia  in  the  eaa^  aa  well  as  along 
the  Dalmatian  coast  to  Uie  neighbourhood  of  the  Narenta. 
The  repnblie  of  the  united  Netheriands  had  7290  eqnaia 
miles  of  territory,  and  2,350,000  of  a  population.  ITorway 
was  politically  united  with  Denmark;  and  the  king  «F 
Denmark,  CSiristiatt  TIL,  consequently  held  sway  over  oo 
area  oll6S,830  square  milea,  and  a  population  of  2,260,000. 
The  Swedish  territory  was  about  238,860  square  miles,  but 
the  population  was  only  S,000,000.  Bwitzerland-^cenpii^ 
14,880,  with  1.750.000  inhaUtaniijgitiSMT^pnUilCd^^ 
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PulaDd,  ia  spite  of  the  pftrtUton  of  1772,  by  which  it  lost 
CGOO  square  miles,  still  possessed  a  territory  of  ipwards 
of  223,000  square  milea,  and  a  population  of  about 
14,000,000.  Russia  held  1,S93,300  square  miles,  and 
Turkey  about  245,000;  and  their  respectire  populations 
■amounted  to  25,000,000  and  15,000,000.^ 

In  1789  the  great  French  ReToIution  bad  fairly  com- 
menced, and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  hiatoty 
of  Europe  ia  little  more  tbau  a  history  of  France  and  her 
friends,  and  France  and  lier  foee.  Never  since  the  invasions 
of  the  Germanic  nations  had  there  been  such  a  complete 
overturning  of  all  ezieting  political  arrangements  as  was 
effected  by  the  daring  despotism  of  Napoleon.  In  1812 
the  French  empire  included,  not  only  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Luxembourg,  but  also  tbe  whole  country  to 
the  left  of  the  Rhine,  the  mainland  of  Sardinia,  part  of 
Modena,  Tuscany,  and  Rome,  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and 
Valais — a  total  area  of  no  less  than  339,000  square  miles, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  42,366,000.  The  35  states 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  inclodtng  the  kingdoms 
of  Westphalia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberf^  the  grand 
duchies  of  Frankfort,  Berg,  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Wurzburg, 
were  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon ;  a  similar  position 
was  held  by  the  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Naples,  by  Bljrria 
and  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw;  and  French  influence  was 
paramount  in  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Denmark. 
England  and  Russia  were  the  only  tndy  independent  states 
of  real  political  importance;  Spain  and  Portogal  were  fight- 
ing for  their  existence;  and  Sweden  on  the  one  hand,  and 
TuTkey  on  tbe  other,  were  practically  oatside  ot  Europe. 

At  the  great  mourehical  congress  of  Vienna,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  nearly  eveirthing  that  the  Bevcdation 
liad  nndonft  Austria  reeoTexed  IBast  GUicia  from  Btuua, 
and  Tyrol  and  Salzburg  from  ^varia ;  ud  in  compen* 
sation  for  Belgium,  &Cf  she  obtained  the  Lombudo- 
Tenetian  kingdom  of  Italy,  aa  well  as  DalmaUa  ud  Farma, 
A  kingdom  of  Aa  Neuulanda  was  conatmcted  out  ot 
Belginn^  HoUuid,  and  the  German  dnchy  of  lioxemlxnirg. 
The  kingdom  Sarffittia  wai  restorad  to  Yictor  Emmannel 
and  Btrrngthened  the  addition  of  Ganoa ;  and  If  odena 
and  Tuscany  were  assigned  the  tme  to  Doke  Francis 
IV.  and  the  other  to  Ferdinand  the  brother  of  tiie 
Austrian  emperor.  Naples  and  Kcily,  as  die  kingdom 
■ot  the  Two  SiciUes,  were  given  back  to  the  former  king 
Ferdinand ;  Spam  and  Portugal  to  Ferdmand  VIL  and 
the  bouse  of  Braganza  respeetirely.  Russia  incorporated 
Finland,  Bessarabia,  part  of  Moldavia^  &o. ;  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  was  governed  under  Rnseian  suzerainty  by 
a  vice-king,  with  a  free  constitution;  Cracow  was  declared 
a  free  state  under  the  protection  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Pmssia.  Switzeriand  was  allowed  to  ret^n  its  federar 
tive  system,  and  its  neutrality  was  guaranteed.  Prussianot 
only  got  what  she  had  lost  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  but  re- 
ceived a  part  of  Poland,  including  Dantrie  and  Posen,  the 
half  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  a  floorishing  territory 
on  the  middle  and  lower  Rhine ;  Bavaria  obtained  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine;  and  Hanover,  augmented  by  East 
Frisia,  was  made  a  kingdom.  The  reetoration  of  a  German 
empire  being  rendered  impracticable  by  the  particularist 
tendencies  of  several  of  tbe  larger  states,  a  German  con- 
federation, or  Deutacbes  Bund,  was  substituted,  under  the 
presideucy  of  Francis  of  Austria  and  his  successors.  The  ' 
diet  of  this  confederation  had  ite  seat  at  Frankfoit-on-the- 
Maine,  and  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  no  fewer  than 
38  sovereign  states,  which,  besides  the  German  dominion  of 
Austria,  included  tbe  five  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  electoral  principality 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  seven  grand-duchies,  nine  duchies,  ton  prin- 
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cipalities,  the  landgravate  of  Ht^e-Hombnrg  and  the  fcui 
free  cities,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lnhe^ 
England  obtained  possession  of  Malta  in  tbe  HediteiraiKu 
and  of  Heligoland  off  tbe  Danish  coast;  and  the  Itniu 
islands  were  placed  under  an  English  protectorate. 

And  now  a  new  glacial  period  of  absolutism  threataed 
to  invade  Europe.  Alexander  of  Russia,  Fnden^ 
William  of  Prussia,  and  Francis  of  Austria  united  in  a  Holj 
Alliance,  which,  based,  perfi&ps  honestly  enough,  on  tM 
noblest  humanitarian  professions,  proved  practically  u 
association  for  the  strict  preservation  of  the  royal  pterc- 
gative  against  the  encroachments  of  tbe  people.  The  \k>- 
mise  of  constitutional  government  made  hy  many  of  ii» 
sovereigns  to  their  subjects  vraa  forgotten  or  ignored,  ud 
even  when  a  constitution  vras  granted  it  was  not  nifn- 
quently  another  form  of  despotic  machinefy.  The  'Baa- 
bona  bourbonized  in  France  and  Spain,  and  the  poli<7  ef 
Mettemicb  was  dominant  in  Austria  and  Italy.  The  pop 
did  his  best  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  dergy  by  t» 
cordats  with  tbe  several  states  of  Catholic  Europe;  'it 
Jesuits  were  re-established,  and  soon  recovered  a  Isp 
part  of  their  influence ;  and  even  the  Knij^  of  St 
were  called  back  to  a  futile  existenca 

But  tbe  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  notdead;  tlir 
only  slumbered,  and  before  long  they  gave  signs  of  awaticj. 
Neither  the  political  dtstribution  of  the  European  tenitis; 
established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  nor  the  politic 
doctrines  which  mainly  conditioned  the  distributioD,  «.*« 
destined  to  endure.   The  Jnly  reyolntion  in  France  (ISSC), 
wbich  drore  out  Charles  X  and  introduced  the  constitotiosil 
government  of  Lonis  Philippe,  was  a  signal  of  dianga  h 
the  same  year  rhe  independence  of  Greece  was  pemuMtr 
secured,  after  the  treaty  of  Adriauo^e  had  dosed  fba  Bb» 
Tnrkish  war;  and  the  separation  of  Betgjnmfrom  BxUl 
was  recognized  by  the  five  great  powers  in  Uie  Londoa  «s 
ferencsh  A  great  straggle  for  national  ezistenee  bom  ri  ' 
in  Pcdand — only,  however,  to  end  in  its  complete  incono  i 
tion  with  RoBsia.  By  1846  constitationalism  had  maa  u  i 
small  jHTogress;  Bnsna,  Austria,  and  Flrns^  wer^  vAA  i 
as  absolutist  ss  erer,  bu^  beaides  BigUnd,  Firanc^  iti 
Switzerland,  Spun  and  Portogal,  Hdland  and  Bt^m, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark  Greece^  and  the  gittta 
number  of  the  minor  German  states  had  all  attained  a 
tain  amount  of  political  freedom.   In  Gumany,  Dii> 
Charles  Augustus  of  Saxe-Weimar  had  given  his  snl^ 
a  constitution  as  early  as  1816 ;  Nassau,  Bavaria,  vi 
Baden  followed  the  example  in  1818;  and  after  violent  ili- 
tnrbances  tbe  people  of  Wiirtemberg  secured  the  samepii)-  j 
leges.   If  the  Julyrevolutionof  ISSOhadbeenpotm^mci  ' 
more  potent  was  the  more  radical  revolution  of  Felmtit; 
1848.   The  storm  swept  over  the  Continent,  and  who  it 
hadceasedtbepoUticalaspectofEuropehadchanged.  ^tb 
dreadful  "  Days  of  March,"  the  king  of  Prussia,  J'redoti 
William  IV.,  was  forced  to  become  a  "  constitnticsL  i 
king,"  and  a  national  assembly  was  soon  after  iostitsBi  | 
In  Austria,  Mettemicb  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  FerdiMrf  I 
was  constrained  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  tbe  LibciSi- 
In  Italy,  Rome  expelled  the  pope  and  declared  itself  >I^ 
public ;  Sicily  expelled  the  Bourbons  and  dioee  the  dda 
of  Genoa  as  their  king;  and  the  northern  states  n» 
against  Austrian  domination.    A  reaction,  however,  »» 
again  set  in.    France  passed  from  a  republican  to  a  stra^ 
tnonarchical  government ;  the  Prussian  king  cancelled 
constitution  and  issued  another  in  its  stead ;  Auatrii«>  i 
successful  in  putting  down  the  Hungarian  and  Bohons 
patriots  and  inflicting  a  terrible  revenge ;  and  Italy  sav^ 
defeat  of  the  army  of  Charles  Albert,  and  had  to  axi^ 
again  to  Austrian  despotism  in  Lombardy,  papal  despctsn  , 
in  Kome,  and  Bourbon  despotism  in  Sicily  and  Nqdis 
The  hope  of  a  real  German  unity  base^  'On  constitatitaai  I 
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rinciples,  which  hod  been  raised  hy  the  great  Franlcfort 
Biiiament,  died  away ;  Austria  was  still  in  the  aspendant, 
ad  under  her  countenance  and  support  all  liberal  move- 
lents  were  violently  sappressed  in  the  south  Qerman  states, 
"he  first  great  disturbance  of  the  sullen  and  sultry  peace 
'bich  settled  down  over  Europe  was  occasioned  by  the 
[aim  of  Bnssia  to  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Christians 
1  the  Turkish  empire,  and  her  invasion  of  the  Danubian 
rincipalities.  England  and  France  determined  to  maintain 
le  integrity  of  Turkey,  and  the  Crimean  war  was  the  ro- 
ilt.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  closed  the  contest 
Sfarch  1856),  Russia  ceded  a  small  piece  of  territory  to  the 
orth  of  the  Danube,  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  de- 
[ared  free,  Moldavia  and  Wallachla  were  increased  by  the 
ddition  of  the  Russian  surrender  and  placed  along  with 
ervia  under  the  protection  of  the  contracting  powers,  and 
le  neutrality  of  the  Black  Ssa  was  established.  The  real 
ower  of  Turkey  was  hardly  increased;  and  in  1859  she 
ad  to  ntter  ij^eless  protests  against  the  principalities  of 
TaJlachia  and  Moldavia,  which  united  into  one  under  the 
ame  o£  Boumania,  and  chose  Alexander  Cusa,  a  Moldavian 
obleman,  as  their  chief.  The  Italian  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
hich  had  joined  in  the  Crimean  war  as  an  ally  of  England 
nd  Francs,  was  soon  to  play  a  much  more  brilliant  part  in 
luropa  With  the  powerful  assistance  of  Franco  it  drove 
.nstria  out  of  Lomhardy,  and  practically  secured  the  leader- 
^  among  the  states  of  Italy.  In  I860  the  first  Italian 
arliament  contained  representatives,  not  only  of  Sardinia 
ad  Lomhardy,  but  also  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  and 
la  Roman  Legations,  all  these  states  having  voted  by 
eperal  suffrage  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  Sardinia.  The 
une  yeaf  saw  the  marvellous  campaigns  of  Qarihaldi; 
ad  on  the  17th  March  1861  Victor  Emmanuel  was  recog- 
ized  as  king  of  Italy  by  all  the  Italian  states  except 
lOstrian  Venetia  and  the  city  of  Rome.  In  1864  another 
nportant  alteration  of  political  boundaries  was  effected  in 
lie  north.  The  ^roTiQces  of  Scbleswig-Holstein,  occupied 
y  a  partly  Danish  and  partly  German  population,  were 
Hiqnered  by  the  united  forces  of  the  German  confederation, 
lefore  long  it  was  eTident  that  Pniasia  meant  to  appro- 
riata  them  to  herself  as  of  great  service  to  the  derelopment 
[  her  marine.  By  the  Gastein  conTenUon  of  1865  it  was 
rrangad  that  the  government  of  Schleswig  should  fall  to 
rossia  and  that  of  Holsteia  to  Austria,  while  Lauenburg 
u  yielded  to  Prussia  for  21  millions  of  Danish  rixdoUara. 
his  treaty,  however,  proved  only  a  very  temporary  settle- 
tent, — the  real  question  at  issue  being  whether  Frussia  or 
.nstria  was  to  bo  tiie  dominant  power  in  Germany.  The 
iet,  which,  according  to  the  treaty  of  YioiDa,  ought  to  have 
sen  arbiter  between  them,  was  too  weak  to  give  effect  to 
ay  decision:  it  sided  with  Austria,  and  mobiliied  its  army 
jr  the  decree  of  14th  July.  By  3d  July  1866  the  fate  of 
lermai^  was  decided  hy  the  battle  of  Kdniggratz  or 
adowSj  and  oii  the  23d  of  August  tiio  treaty  of  Prague 
vs  signed.  The  Aostrians  ced«l  the  Venetian  territory 
)  the  Italians  (who  had  naturally  seized  the  opportunity  of 
lie  war),  gave  up  their  claim  to  Schleswig-HcdsteiD,  and  pro- 
lised  to  recognize  the  German  confederation  and  any  terri- 
nial  changes  effected  within  its  limits.  In  1866-67  tiie 
mf  ederation  was  constituted,  under  the  direction  of  Fmssia, 
>  include  all  the  German  states  to  Uie  north  of  tiie  Uaine; 
liey  were  to  have  one  common  fedual  legUIation  and  a 
idetal  army,  while  in  everything  Pmssia  wis  to  hare  the 
(ft«nineDcei.  The  duchy  of  Lnxembotug  in  the  same 
ears  threatened  to  involve  Europe  in  a  new  war,  as  Prussia 
if  used  to  permit  its  transfer  by  the  king  of  HoUand  to  the 
'rench  emperor ;  but  peace  was  secured  by  a  conference 
f  the  great  powers  in  Ijondon  (May  1867),  who  guaranteed 
lie  neutrality  of  the  territory  and  secured  the  dismantling 
t  its  fortresses. 


Another  step  in  the  unification  of  Germany  was  taken  lu 
1868  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  Zollverein  or  customs 
union.  Meanwhile  Aiistria  had  been  turning  her  attention 
to  her  domestic  difficulties,  and  had  settled  the  most  im- 
portant by  the  recognition  of  the  autonomy  of  Hungary, 
which  was  henceforth  to  be  associated  with  Ausiria  proper 
on  equal  terms.  In  June  1867  Francis  Joseph  and  his  con- 
sort were  formally  crowned  at  Pestb  as  king  and  queen  of 
Hungary.  The  year  1870  saw  the  completion  of  Italian 
nnity  by  the  occupation  and  annexation  of  the  city  of  Rome^ 
and,  what  was  of  still  greater  consequence  to  Europe  at  large, 
the  rise  of  a  dispute  between  France  and  Prussia  about  tiie 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  matter  was  of  little 
real  moment  to  either,  but  the  French  Government  was 
eager  for  the  fray,  and  Prussia  was  not  slow  to  take  up  the 
gage.  If  the  strength  of  the  two  combatants  be  considered^ 
the  terrible  conflict  was  soon  over.  The  German  troops 
who  had  crossed  the  frontier  in  August  1870,  entered  Paris 
in  March  1871 ;  the  preliminary  peace  had  been  signed  at 
Versailles  in  February ;  and  the  final  peace  was  concluded 
lOth  ilay.  Prussia's  position  in  Germany  and  Europe  was 
established,  and  her  king  had  been  recognized  as  emperor 
of  the  German  confederation  on  18th  June,  in  the  palace 
of  Versailles.  Europe  again  enjoyed  peace  for  a  few  years  ; 
but  in  1877  Russia  declared  war  against  Turkey,  ostensibly  as 
protector  of  the  Christian  populations  who  wece  suffering 
from  the  anarchy  of  her  government  In  Europe  and 
Armenia  the  confiict  continued  with  growing  snccess  on  the 
pari  of  the  Russians  till  the  preliminary  peace  of  San  Stefano. ' 
The  alterations  demanded  hy  Russia  were  of  the  most  bweep- 
ing  kind,  and  would  practically  have  Removed  Turkey  from 
the  rank  of  a  European  power,  as  the  territory  to  be  left 
under  her  control  was  both  of  small  extent  and  discoo*' 
tinuons.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  such  conditions 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  British  Government,  and  for  a' 
time  it  almost  appeared  as  if  Europe  were  to  be  involved 
in  a  far  more  terrible  war  than  that  which  had  come  to  s 
close.  After  mnch  political  finee»ng  it  was  at  length 
decided  that  the  matter  in  dispute  shonld  be  snhmitted  to 
an  iotemaUoual  congress,  and  the  plenipotenUaries  €i  the 
various  powers  accordingly  met  at  Berlin  on  Thursday,  13th 
June  1878. 

Such  in  the  most  meagre  ontline  are  the  principal  changes  bm  ortM 
in  the  political  disMbntbn  of  the  territory  of  Europe.    If  f^At^M 
clearer  idea  of  the  rise  of  the  several  powers  of  the  present  >itvi*>au. 
time  may  be  obtained  from  the  foHowing  equally  rapid 
survey. 

Greet  Britun  bcgsn  in  tiie  little  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  idiich,  according  to  the  usual  account,  dates  from 
Cerdic's  settlement  in  619  A.D.,  and  by  880  had  extended 
its  anthority  as  far  north  as  the  Forth  and  Clyd&  Tba 
mooter  portions  of  this  territory  afterwards  gravitated  now 
to  Englmd  and  now  to  Scotlaod,  tiU  at  last  the  bwndariefl 
between  the  two  kingdoms  became  what  thqr  still  remain. 
Wales  ms  subjugated  by  Edward  L  in  1282 ;  and  the 
conquest  of  Iruand,  begun  in  1169  tinder  Henry  IL,  was 
completed  by  1610;  The  English  and  Scottish  crowns 
were  united  on  lihe  accession  of  James  of  Scotland  to  th^ 
English  throne  in  1603,  and  ^  two  countries  beeune 
politically  one  by  the  Act  of  Union  in  1707,  The  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  in  the  English  parliament  dates  adlj 
from  1801. 

France  practically  had  its  commencement  when  Hugh 
Capet  united  the  duchy  of  Francis  with  the  minor  tenitories 
still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  petty  Carolingian  kinga^  and 
established  the  capital  at  Paria  Its  subeequent  growth 
was  very  gradual,  and  tiie  successive  additions  were  oUained 
partljr  by  conquest,  partly  by  purchase,  and  partly  by 
matnmonial  alliancea  Philip  L  booght  the  dncjLf-»f  Berrij;  t 
Shili^  ABgostoe  aecared  poesesstiffljgi^ea&tyoUt^tilklii^LC 
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Tuorauie,  and  Poitou,  and  of  Normandy,  Vermandou, 
Alen;on,  Auvergne,  and  Evreoz;  St  Louia  obliged  the  count 
of  Toulonu  not  only  to  giro  up  part  of  his  territory,  bnt  also 
to  recognize  the  roTeraionary  rights  of  the  crown;  Philip 
lY.  added  the  countship  of  Lyonnais,  and  John  incorporated 
Champagne  and  Brie.  With  the  accession  of  the  honse  of 
Valoia  the  duchy  of  that  name  naturally  became  part  of 
the  royal  domain,  and  shortly  aftervarda  Danphin^  was 
obtained  from  the  childleaa  Hubert  IL  The  long  English 
vara  interrupted  the  advance  and  dismembered  the  king- 
dom, and  it  wu  not  till  1 450  that  the  king  of  Franca  waa 
again  in  possession  o?  hia  foil  inheritance.  In  1477  the 
great  duchy  of  Burgundy  waa  incorporated  with  the  crown ; 
FroTence,  Bonlonnais,  and  Picardy  were  all  acqnired  in 
1481 ;  and  in  1488  the  death  of  the  last  duke  of  Brittany 

fared  the  way  for  the  incorporation  of  hia  dnchy.  Henry 
7.  brought  part  of  Navarre,  Beam,  and  Foix;  Loaia 
XIIL  united  Artoia  with  the  crown ;  and  Loniv  XIY. 
seonred  oofc  only  the  greater  part  of  Alaace,  bnt  also  French 
Flandat%  and  Fraoua  Comt&  Corsica,  which  had  been 
eoaqnered  from  Qaaoa  in  1768,  and  Avignon  and  the 
Venaiauiij  which  liad  been  Iteld  br  the  vowl  wm  incor- 
porated in  1791. 

Aoatria  was  otisinaUy  a  mart  «Btablished  by  ChariM  the 
Qreat  for  the  defence  of  Bavaria  against  the  Awl  It 
was  mode  a  duchy  by  Frederick  Barbaraasa  in  116S,  ud  in 
1192  was  increaaed  by  the  addition  of  Styria.  ^e  acqui< 
dtion  of  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  and  Triaate  took  place  in  the 
llth  eentaty;  and  in  14S3  the  duchy  waa  made  an  orch- 
dttohj  by  the  emperor  Frederick.  Dalmatia  waa  gained  by 
the  treaty  of  Cambray  in  1608;  Hangary,  Bohemia,  and 
SileuO)  by  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  the 
brother  of  Charles  v.,  with  the  Hungarian  princess  in 
1926 ;  Qalicia  and  Lodomeria  at  the  partition  of  FoUnd  in 
1772;  anfl  Bukovina  from  Turkey  in  1778. 

The  present  Qennon  empire  datei,  as  has  been  seen, 
«nly  from  1873.  Fmsaio,  conqnerad  from  the  pagan 
Slavoniana  by  the  Teutonic  knights  of  the  13th  oentuiy, 
was  in  1520  granted  by  the  Polish  king  Sigiamund  L  as  an 
hereditary  duchy  to  Albert  of  Brandeube^  and  in  1611 
"became  independent  of  tli«  Polish  crown.  In  1701  Dnke 
Frederick  waa  permitted  by  the  emperor  to  assume  the 
'title  of  king  of  Prussia;  and  under  hia  grandson  Frederick 
the  Qreat  the  territory  of  the  new  kingdom  was  increaaed 
by  Silesia  and  large  parts  o(  Poland  la  1866  Hanover, 
Basae^aaael,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort  were  annexed 

The  battle  of  Horgarten  in  1316  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Forest  Cantons  of  SwitEerland ;  and  in 
1352  the  first  real  confederation  was  formed  by  Schwy^ 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Olams,  Zag,  and  Bera 
i^argan  or  Argovta  and  Thnrgau  or  Thurgovia  were  annexed 
in  1415,  and  Ticino  or  Tessin  in  1418.  Science  or 
Solothurn  and  Freibarg  or  Fribonrg  joined  the  confederacy 
in  14B1,  Basel  and  Bchaffhansen  in  1601,  and  AppenteU 
in  1513;  St  Qall,  Geneva,  Kcnfchatel  or  Neuenburg, 
Yalata  or  Wallia,  and  the  Orisons  or  Oranbiinden  ahortly 
afterwards  became  aasociated  states;  and  in  1636  Yaud  or 
Waadt  was  conquered  from  the  dukea  of  Savoy. 

The  kingdom  of  Spain  was  formed  by  the  union  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  in  1479.  Castile  had  become  a  king- 
dom in  1033,  and  had  succeasiTely  incorporated  Toledo, 
Leon,  and  Qalicia;  and  Aragon,  which  represented  the 
older  kingdom  of  Sobrarve,  had  gradually  got  possession 
of  Catalonia  and  the  countahip  of  Barcelona,  Yalencia, 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivi^o.  The  conquest  of  Granada  in 
1492  and  of  Navarre  in  1612  completed  the  territorial 
extension.  Portugal,  whioh  has  more  than  once  been  in- 
eorporated  with  Spain,  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  1 139. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Russian  empire  are  usaally  traced 
to  a  body'of  fjcudiuavian  odTeoturers  in  the  Otfa  century, 
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I  but  the  real  coromencoment  of  the  present  monarchy  is  ttl 
grand  duchy  of  Moscow,  which,  in  the  14th  century,  uiuiti 
Iran  Kalita,  began  to  be  paramount  among  the  varioBi 
Roasian  principalitica.  During  the  next  200  yeara  OiSM 
were  gradually  subdued,  the  last  and  greateet  of  tl^ 
Novgorod,  being  incorporated  in  1478w  In  1654  the  did 
of  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks  recognized  the  RuMinn  vufit- 
macy,  and  Smolensk  and  part  of  White  Russia  vert 
annexed.  In  1721  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingermanland,  ud 
part  of  Finland  wore  cedod  by  Sweden;  in  1742  anot&ef 
part  of  Finland'  was  added;  in  1773  the  northern  ai 
eastern  portions  of  White  Russia,  and  in  1774  Asd^ 
Kertch,  YenikaI^  and  Ktnbum.  The  whole  of  the  Criiatl 
was  incorporated  in  1783,  and  ten  years  after,  Vdhynti, 
Podolia,  and  the  government  of  Miusk  The  year  Vii 
saw  tite  annexation  of  Lithuania,  Courtm.'^  and  Samopdi, 
and  Uie  first  decade  of  the  19th  century  the  ■ncccKn 
incorporation  of  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  tite  zemaindv  ef 
Finland  Imeritia  waa  added  in  1810,  Besaanlua  in  Itl^ 
and  the  dnchy  of  Warsaw  in  1813;  and  the  coaqiuattl 
the  Caucasian  region  was  completed  in  1869-1864, 

The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  date  from  the  Sth  «nd  9tl 
centuries ;  and  their  territory  has  bran  at  various  pnicdi 
very  differently  distributed  among  themselTea.  An  snt 
gamation  was  effected  by  the  union  ci  Calmar  in  1397, 
and  huted  till  1624.  Th«  present  union  of  Nonray  asd 
Sweden  dates  from  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814. 

To  no  man,  however  vast  hia  experience  and  varied 
syrapathiea,  is  it  granted  to  form  even  an  approxiwta 
estimate  of  all  the  multitudinous  forces  thst  ara  at  week 
witiiin  the  limits  of  a  single  country,  and  sUll  lesa  is  it  pos- 
sible to  fonn  such  u  estimate  it  Uie  fieljl  of  obaervatiea 
inelttde  tiie  heterogeneous  activities  <^  such  tn  arasi 
Europe.  The  local  cnrrent  ia  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  p» 
ral,  and  the  recoil  of  the  wave  for  the  retreat  of  the  tik 
StUi  there  on  movementa  and  tendendlea  which  iore*  tto- 
selves  on  the  notice  <tf  even  the  snperfidsl  obaerrer,  ekd 
whole  preaent  potency  there  can  he  no  question,  whstetv 
sntagoniatic  tendeneiea  may  be  aecretly  gathering  atresgl^ 
below  the  surface  or  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  area.  Of 
seveiml  of  these  mention  more  or  less  distinct  has  uiiuij 
been  made,  but  it  may  be  well  to  attempt  a  more  v^temtiE 
snrvey. 

We  have  seen  fhat  nationalism  is  powerfnlly  at  wot ; 
the  tendency  to  give  practical  application  in  the  politiair 
domain  to  the  principle  familiarily  expressed  in  the  pbrsK 
i^t  w  retutnblt  t'atHmblt,  birds  of  s  feather  flock  together. 
The  so-called  nations  of  Europe  are  still  in  painful  procea 
of  formation, — some  in  one  stage  and  some  in  another,  bit 
all  without  exception  very  imperfectly  organized.  M  • 
mere  vocable  the  word  nation  is  old  enough,  but 
thought  which  it  now  vaguely  expresses  is  a  thought  thst 
men  are  bpt  beginning  to  think.  Europe  haa  had  ib 
tribes  and  kingdoms,  its  village-communities,  its  d&t, 
its  Achiean  leagues,  its  Hanseatic  confederations,  iti 
publics,  its  empires;  it  is  only  developing  its  nationa.  Hraa 
in  part  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a  satisfactory  definitioo 
of  nationality ;  and  hence  the  endless  collisions  and  cos- 
fusions  that  arise  in  the  practical  application  oi  ike 
principle.  If  all  people  of  the  same  blood  apoke  the  auoi 
language,  held  the  same  religion,  and  occupied  continsoDi 
territory,  the  whole  question  would  be  solved  But,  u 
has  been  seen,  this  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  the  case 
in  Europe  ;  and  neither  blood,  nor  language,  nor  religi<»i 
nor  continuity  of  territory  can  be  accepted  as  master  of  lbs 
practical  arrangement  The  principle  of  nationalism  bai 
consequently  to  work  by  compromiae,  It  sometiiHt 
appears  as  a  restorative  and  conservative,  sometimea  as  s»' 
innoTating  andcreative  force;  and  any  attempt  to  insist  th^ 
it  shall  be  exclusively  thia  orthat  ia  certain  to  be  aboitft(i 
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Hero  it  u  ua  tue  side  of  the  weak  and  oppressed,  and  seema 
humane  and  benign ;  there  on  the  side  of  the  strong  and 
deapotii^  Bi>d  seems  stem  and  cruel  In  spite  of  all 
difficolties  and  oppositioa  it  U  making  rapid  progress,  and 
is  likely  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  Europe  for  generationa 
to  come, — boildug  tip  political  unities,  rehabilitating  ds- 
eadent  languages,  and  calling  new  literatures  into  Ufa 
Greece  and  Ibdy,  Belgium  and  Bohemia,  Hungary  and 
Boomania,  are  testimonies  of  its  power  in  the  past  decades 
of  the  century :  who  will  say  what  ib  will  have  accom- 
plished before  the  century  is  done  T 

As  a  natural  complement  of  oationaUsm  we  have  interna- 
tionalism, which  in  certain  aspects  may  be  regarded  as  a 
stage  in  the  progress  to  cosmopolitanism.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Tarioos  nations  develop  and  recognize  their 
national  individuality  they  become  conscions  of  their  true 
relations  to  eai:h  other,  and  find  the  necessity  of  regulating 
their  mutual  intercourse  and  common  activity ;  isolation  is 
impossible.  Beciprocity  must  increase  with  the  capacities 
aan  desires  of  each ;  there  are  many  things  which  can  be 
attuned  only  by  concerted  action  or  divisioa  of  labour. 
The  tendency  of  internationalism  is  displayed  in  the  purely 
political  domain  by  the  growth  of  international  law,  and 
the  gradual  endeavours  after  a  system  by  which  intema- 
tioD^  disputes  may  be  settled  by  arbitration  and  discussion 
nUher  than  by  armaments  and  devastation.  That  it  will 
end  before  long  in  Bomething  like  a  confederation  of 
European  states  the  optimist  believes  and  the  philanthropist 
hopea  Every  European  congress  familiarizes  the  idea  and 
establishes  the  habit.  In  the  social  domain  the  tendency 
is  equally  potent.  Facilities  of  travel  and  accumulation  of 
maith  are  annually  leading  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
titinns  of  one  coontty  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with 
tite  dtisBos  of  another.  IgnOTance  and  bi^otay  are  nator- 
ally  leaaened,  though  then  en  indeed  an  ignorance  and  a 
tngoby  vhioh  return  from  abroad  only  more  ignorant  and 
bigoted  than  before.  It  needs  no  apecutl  insight  to  recognize 
the  tmportanoe  to  the  great  progress  of  the  world  of  such 
an  innovation  as  the  ndlway ;  but  i%  wonld  require  more 
than  human  grasp  of  intdlect  to  estimate  the  enormous 
extent  and  compluity  of  its  influence.  It  is  tiie  one  touch 
«t  art  which  will  make  Hie  whole  woiU  kin.  As  a  mighty 
vpheaval  lifts  an  archipelago  (tf  islands  into  a  continent  so 
is  OxSm  one  power  heaving  Euopa  into  nni^.  The  move- 
ment is  perhaps  most  noticeable  in  matters  of  littie  intrinsic 
impwtance  as  in  the  gradual  dying  out  ot  national  and 
TOovincial  costumes  before  the  invasions  of  PWisian  taste : 
Dot  to  the  philanthropist  nothing  can  be  uninteresting 
that  either  indicates  or  accelerates  the  advance.  In 
literature  and  art  we  have  a  still  more  important  de- 
velopment of  internationalism;  for  it  was  in  this  domain 
that  it  first  made  itself  powerfully  felt  Though  Spain, 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  Holland  have  each  given 
birth  to  distinct  schools  of  painting,  the  influence  of 
Italy  has  been  paramount  from  the  beginning;  and  though 
the  linratnrea  of  the  several  countries  ate  distinguished 
from  eacb  other  by  much  that  is  chaiacteristically  local 
and  national,  have  all  been  based  more  or  less  directly 
on  the  classical  work  of  Greece  and  Bome,  and  nndeigone 
continual  modifications  from  their  mutual  interaction.  It 
is  hard  to  concave  what  ^ouli  have  been  the  progress  of 
English  literature  apart  from  the  influence  of  Dante  and 
Boccaccit^  or,  in  later  times,  the  progress  of  French  litera- 
ture if  Voltaire  and  his  contemporaries  had  received  no 
inspiration  from  this  side  the  Channel  To  write  the  history 
of  any  literature  is  impossible  if  no  account  is  taken  of  its 
foreign  indebtedness.  This  mutual  interaction  ia  rapidly 
increasing,  and  in  spite  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
number  of  distinct  literary  areas,  it  is  imprinting  more  and 
more  ot  a  common  character  on  the  whol&   The  novels  of 
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a  Scott  or  the  poems  of  a  Byron  sweep  over  the  Continent, 
and  come  back  in  mauiioid  reverberations  from  Gennany 
and  Trance,  from  Sweden  and  Spain.  If  the  phrase  the 
republic  of  letters  is  appropriate,  still  more  appropriate  is 
the  republic  of  science ;  if  literature  is  becoming  interna- 
tioiiaI,8ctence  is  international  However  bitter  the  jealousies 
that  may  separate  France  and  Germany,  the  French 
savant  watches  aagerly  for  the  work  of  his  German 
compeer,  and  the  German  cannot  afford  to  disdain  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Frenchman.  IntemationAl  congresses  of 
the  representatives  of  particular  departments  of  research  are 
becoming  mere  matters  of  coarse  ;  a  meteorological  congress ' 
met  at  Vienna  in  1668,  a  health  congress  at  Brussels  in  ' 
1877.  An  association  ultimately  joined  by  nearly  all  the 
Continental  nations  was  formed  at  Berlin  in  1666  to 
determine  the  meridian  between  Palermo  and  Cbristiania, 
and  thus  fumiuh  a  standard  unit  for  Europe;  and  in  1877 
a  geographical  congress  for  the  exploration  of  Africa  was 
open^  under  the  preudency  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians. 
How  necessary  such  co-operation  really  is  is  shown  by  the 
loss  that  science  has  already  sustained  from  the  existence 
of  different  methods  of  registration  and  observation :  the 
labour  of  years  has  not  nnfrequently  been  rendered  utterly 
nseless  to  the  geneni.1  progress  by  the  employment  of 
incommensurable  systems.  Considerable  advances  have 
happily  been  made  towards  the  nniveisal  adoption  of 
the  same  metrical  and  monetary  standards.  The  French 
^tem  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced  into 
the  Netherlands  in  1820,  into  Spain  in  1859,  into  Por- 
tugal in  1868,  into  Germany  in  1872,  and  into  Boumania 
in  1876.  In  1881  it  will  become  obligatory  in  Norway  t 
and  Sweden.  A  monetary  league,  by  which  they  agreed 
to  perfect  reciprocity  of  cunency,  was  formed  in  1869 
by  France,  Ittdy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  and  they-, 
were  joioel  by  Greece  in  1875,  and  by  Boomania  in 
1876b  Unifonnit^<tf  coinage  was  established  thronjdkont 
the  German  ebpire  in  1872,  and  in  1876  the  Scao-. 
dinavian  states  agreed  to  ado^  a  common  i^ystem.  In, 
1874  a  postal  union  was  constituted  by  a  convention  at 
Bern  between  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Gonuuiy,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Lnzembon^ 
the  Netherlands,  Ncvway,  Portugal,  Boumania,  Bussia, 
Servia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerluad,  and  TvAey;  and 
this  has  been  followed  hf  a  umilar  telegraphic  union. 

A  third  tendency  fostered  by  tiu  same  conditumi  as 
internationalism  is  what  is  known  as  religiooa  and  politicsl  * 
toleration.  Tho  name  is  an  unhappy  rae^  as  it  implies  tiie 
mutual  obnoxiousness  of  the  varioas  reli|^us  and  pdita'cal 
parties,  but  the  time  has  hardly  come  imm  it  can  be  con-  Toieia 
fiidered  a  misnomer ;  the  foremost  countries  of  Europe  are 
still  far  from  having  attained  the  full  enjoyment  of  that 
iatellectual  liberty  which  formed  the  idotd  of  a  Milton,  a 
De  Tocqoeville,  or  a  Stuart  Mill.  Thanks,  indeed,  to  the 
infioence  of  the  French  Bevolution,  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  present  century,  and  the  severer  forms  of 
persecution  have  fallen  decidedly  out  of  fashion.  The  Jews 
are  the  most  notable  monument  of  the  chang&  Their  hb- 
tory  for  centimes  was  full  of  blood  and  tears ;  they  were 
despised  and  rejected ;  their  very  name  was  a  byword  and 
reproach.  The  19th  century  has  seen  them  gradually  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the  most  flouriuiing 
countries  of  the  continent,  guiding  the  destinies  of  nations 
and  mingling  their  blood  with  the  proudest  nobilities.  In  the 
more  backward  and  conservative  countries  they  still  labour 
under  many  disadvantages :  from  Norway  and  Bussia  Proper 
they  are  excluded  by  law,  and  in  Portugal  and  Spain  they 
are  emphatically  aliens.  The  same  nnmber  of  Dr  Lehmann's 
Z>er  Itratiit,  one  of  the  organs  of  the  orthodox  party,  re- 
ports that  Boomania  is  |neparing  a  law  for  the  civic  and 
political  equalisation  oC  the  native  Jews,  and  th^  in 
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Bulgaria  tue  hatred  ag&toBt  the  Jews  is  so  great  that,  on 
the  tTOOaatioa  of  Bustchok  by  the  Turks,  the  Bulgariaiu 
■enk  a  dspntatioa  reqaeatiog  the  Hussian  commaQder  to 
•xpel  the  whole  Jewish  coDuauuity  and  to  plaader  their 
■hops.  The  liberal  moTemeDt  of  Bounuiiia  was  dictated 
partly  by  a  deaire  to  obtain  the  sympathy  of  Western 
Europe;  for  nDtil  recently  persecatioo  of  the  Jews  was 
^rrinl  on  aa  Tigoroosly  there  as  io  the  neighboaring 
dodntries.  Between  Eomao  Catholics  and  ProteBtants  the 
aoeieDt  fend  has  lost  some  of  its  bittemeta.  In  Scotland 
sod  England  the  legal  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  in 
1629  has  been  foUuwed  by  social  clianges  of  great  im- 
portance, the  extent  of  which  may  be  esdmated  by  the 
little  opposition  which  was  offered  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Scotland  in  1 878.  In  Prussia 
and  thronghont  the  German  empire  there  has  been  a 
recrudescence  of  animosity  between  the  confessions;  but 
it  is  to  be  obaerred  that  ^  contest  is  rather  between  the 
state  and  a  political  party  than  between  the  Catholics  as 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants  as  Protestanta  '  In  fact,  it  is 
only  part  of  a  wider  contest  which  is  being  fought  under 
varying  forms  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  as  to 
whether  the  atate  or  the  eharch  is  to  be  the  dominant 
power.  Many  of  the  measures  which  the  QoTemment  hai 
adopted  hare  certainly  led  to  what  is  practicidly  religions 
peraeontion ;  but  this  peiseontion  ia  totally  different  in  its 
character  from  the  persecutionB  of  the  Haguenots  in  the  17di 
centnty.  The  most  extreme  exertions  of  power  have  been 
the  sappressioo  of  religions  oommnnitiea,  the  remoral  anil 
appointment  of  priests  and  bishopa  by  the  ciTil  anthoritifla, 
the  prohibition  of  religions  processions,  and  in  1876  the 
*  doaing  of  all  Catholic  schools  and  the  assertion  of  complete 
state  control  over  all  church  property.  In  Switzerland  the 
movement  was  similar ;  the  Old  Catholic  party  was  re- 
cognixed  by  the  state  in  I87fi,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Bern 
and  Geneva  handed  over  to  its  clergy.  In  Belflum  the 
liibeni  and  Protestant  minoii^  have  excited  violent 
distorbances  in  several  atita,  as  Ghent  and  Bruasela; 
•mi  the  social  fenndntation  has  been  carried  to  dangerooa 
extremes;  but  by  the  eonatitntion  there  is  full  x^gions 
liberty,  all  the  churches  are  snbaidixed  by  the  Qovemment, 
and  1^  a  carious  anomaly  the  heaviest  anhndy  is  paid 
to  the  weakest  denomination.  The  ielati«is  eataUiihed 
between  Italy  and  the  pope^  by  tita  abtolut^  irreooo* 
eflalalit^  o{  thdr  territOTial  claims,  has  naturally  led 
the  Italian  Oommnunt  to  adopt  a  strongly  anti-aoeleMaati- 
od  pcdi^;  the  atate  religion  ia  lUunaa  OathoUeiim, 
bat  tiie  suppression  of  vonaaterfes  haa  been  vigorously 
eanied  out,  and  religionB  processions  ontdde  of  ue 
ehnrduBB  can  only  take  place  by  special  permission 
ctf  the  [wefectiL  llie  constttntiui  aauotioiu  full  raliaona 
liber^.  In  Stance  BomaaCatIidic^Kote^ti,flndJe«i 
an  receive  grants  firou  the  puUie  treasuy.  The  Bnasian 
QovMument  exareisM  ita  authority  in  favour  td  the  Oraek 
church  in  a  way  that  frequently  mfiingea  on  the  Ubertka 
irf  other  raligioatstai  and  no  seceiBion  can  take  ^aoa  from 


the  pale  of  the  estabUehment;  but  at  the  same  time  die 

f>rofeaaion  of  any  creed  ia  legally  allowed.  Spain,  tte 
ast  of  her  many  rovolutiona,  has  taken  a  step  backwardsr 
private  worship  is  still  permitted  to  non-Catholic  religion^ 
and  foreigners  are  considered  inviolable^  but  all  pnUie 
manifestations,  by  printed  notices,  emblems,  or  otherwise 
are  strictly  prohibited. 

It  has  happily  become  imposBible  for  even  the  most  re-  sc-in 
trograde  of  nations  to  recall  the  days  of  the  Inquisitioa, — a  ""^ 
fact  that  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  another 
great  movement,  which  may  be  distingniahed  as  hnmani- 
tariafiism.  This  movement  is  evident  in  eo  many  depart- 
ments of  thought  and  action,  here  inbodncing  a  leas  painful 
procesB  of  killing  into  the  slaoghter-honse^  and  there  affect- 
ing the  decision  of  questions  of  speculative  theology,  that 
only  a  few  suggestive  facts  need  be  mentioned.  The  penal 
codes  of  all  European  nations  have  been  cleared  of  most 
of  their  medisral  barbarism ;  and  the  infliction  of  direct 
physical  snffering  ia  rested  fo^  the  more  brutal  class  of 
crimioali.  Instruments  of  torture  are  mere  antiquarian 
curiosities.  The  punishment  of  death,  once  the  common 
penalty  for  trivial  and  heinous  offences,  already  appeaa 
to  many  minds  as  altogetlier  inhuman,  and  has  been  o6m- 
pletely  abolished  or  disoonttnued  in  H  Jland,  Beldam,  Por- 
tugal, Switxerland,  and  Bonmania.  The  bill  for  its  atx^tioa 
in  Italy  in  1 87fi  waa  lost  by  73  to  36,  and  the  district  at  Tus- 
cany, which  had  adopted  the  aboUticn  about  twenty  yean 
before^  was  forced  to  conform  to  the  general  law.  In  1876, 
however,  the  committee  for  the  revision  .of  the  penal  code 
unanimously  voted  for  the  abolition.  The  introductioa  of 
private  instead  of  public  executions  i&  a  step  in  the  same 
direction,  though  l^e  many  other  partial  meaaures  it  may 
delay  the  comfdete  diauaa  of  coital  punishment.  Mentiwi 
may  also  be  made  of  the  ameti(»ation  of  prison  disei|din^  of 
the  magnificent  progress  in  the  treatment  of  the  inaane 
which  has  bem  effected  by  the  philanthropists  of  the  last  two 
generations,  of  the  enonnoos  increase  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  number  of  our  hospitals,  asylums,  and  benevolent 
institutiona,  and  of  the  growing  attention  that  wpnid  to 
relief  of  the  sufferingi  of  the  lower  animali.  ^Vhatever 
be  the  vnsdom  of  the  measure,  the  law  <tf  1876  in  Sag- 
land  In  regard  to  vivisection  qMaka  vdlnmea  im  the 
advance  «f  ue  hnmanitarian  uovemsnt  In  this  ns^eck  as 
in  othen  the  vationa  European  nationa  are  in  very  difiMenI 
ataget :  iriiile  the  Bni^ish  ms^atiate  is  finiqg  a  ooDier  cr 
oartor  for  lending  his  coontenanoe  to  a  oockfif^^  ths 
Spanish  magistrate  is  npplandiag  tha  oxplmta  <rf  n  pioaiof 
or  matador.  That  we  ate  apjmarimating  to  a  ct 
sentiment  ia  shown  among  oucr  thiiigs  the  anpiMd 
wbidi  has  been  given  to  the  Geneva  oonvention  tat  Oa 
ndtigatum  of  the  snfibriDgs  of  tbe  wounded  in  war,  lAid 
was  formed  In  1861  by  the  r^cesantativea  ol  Badaa, 
Belj^uD,  Denmark  France  Hesse,  Ital^,  the  Katheriandsi 
Prusia,  Switasriand,  .and  Wftrtemberg,  and  whidi  has 
I  since  obtainod  tha  adhadon  of  Qieeesk  f)nat  Britain^  and 
I  Turkey.  (H.a.v.) 
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EUBYMEDOIf,  tn  Atbanian 'general  vbo,  in  the  Stb 
jear  of  tnB  PelopoDnesun  var«  428  B.a,  Tras  sent  bj  tho 
AUienians,  vith  a  fleet  o(  60  Toaaels,  to  intercept  the 
Pelc^nnesiftn  fleet  vhieh  was  sailing  to  attack  Corcyra,  at 
Aat  time  rendered  defenceless  through  internal  feuds.  On 
lis  arrival  lie  found  that  Kicostratus  vith  a  small  squadron 
from  Kanpactus  had  placed  the  island  in  security,  bat  he 
took  the  c-mmaud  of  the  combined  fleet,  irhicb,  bonerer, 
the  abaence  of  the  enemy  preveuted  from  achieving  any 
other  end  than  merely  to  countenance  and  support  by  its 
presence  tiie  cruelties  infiicted  by  the  democratic  party  on 
their  political  opponents.  In  the  following  sui^mer,  in 
joint  command  aloDgwith  Hipponicus  of  the  land  forces  of 
the  Athenians,  he,  in  concert  with  the  fleet  commanded  by 
Nicias,  ravaged  the  district  of  Tauagra  ;  and  in  425  b.c,, 
eoojoitttiy  with  Sophocles,  hs  was  sent  in  command  of  an 
expedition  destined  for  Sicily.  After  leaving  they  learned 
that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  at  Corcyra.  but  they  were  delayed 
hj  stormy  weather  from  arriving  there  in  time  to  attack 
them.  They  bad  been  commanded  in  any  case  to  tonch  at 
Corcyra,  in  order  to  deliver  the  democratic  party  fram  the 
atticks  of  the  oligarchical  exiles,  who  had  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion on  a  hill  near  tbe  city,  and  were  threatening  it  with  cap- 
tura  On  tbe  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  the  oligarchical 
leaders  surrendered  themselves  on  condition  that  they  should 
be  sent  to  Athens  to  be  judged ,  but  they  were  treacherously 
induced  to  make  an  attempt  to  escape,  and  on  that  account 
were  delivered  up  to  tbe  fury  of  tbdr  opponenta  £ury- 
mcdon  than  proceeded  to  Sicily,  but  immediately,  on  bis 
arrival  there  a  pacification  was  concluded  bv  Hermocrates, 
Ca  which  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  nere  induced  to  agree. 

Isrms  of  the  pacification  did  not,  however,  sai-^fy  the 
n,ta>d.  ns,  who  attributed  Its  conclusion  to  bribery,  and 
punished  two  of  the  chief  agents  in  tbe  negotiation  by 
bunisbment,  while  Eurymedop  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine.  In  414  £ur}~nicaon,  sent  with  Demosthenes 
to  Ainforce  the  Athenians  at  tbe  siege  of  Syracuse,  ^as 
defeated  and  elain  in  the  flrst  oi  two  ^ttlea  fought  befoy* 
its  *all3. 

EURYSTHEirS.    See  HERCtiLEs. 

EUSEBIUS,  of  Cesarea,  surnamed  Pamphili,  i  e,  the 
friend  of  Pamphfun,  and  well  known  as  the  father  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  wa?  born  probably  in  Palestine  about  the 
year  265.  The  date  of  his  birth  ^^  however,  i^ncertain,  and 
varies  between  260  and  270.  We  know  little  of  his  youth 
beyond  tho  fact  that  he  was  e  diligent  student  of  sacred 
literature,  bit  biography  hy  his  episcopal  succeswr  Acaciua 
having  perished-  It  wb4  as  a  student,  and  probably  as 
holding  some  inferior  office  in  the  church  at  Ceraree,  that 
be  became  connected  with  Pamphilus  wh?  waa  at  the  head 
•f  a  theological  schocl  there,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
collection  of  a  church  library,  especially  to  the  care  and  de- 
fence of  the  writings  of  his  great  master  Origen.  In  the 
course  of  tho  Diocletian  persecution,  which  broke  out  in 
303,  Pamphilos  was  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  fnaliy 
tuffered  martyrdom.  During  the  time  of  hia  imprisonment 
(307-9)  Euaebins  distinguished  himself  by  asaiduoua  devo- 
tion to  ht«  frieiid,  spent  daya  with  him  in  affecttonafe  in- 
tercourse, and  is  sQppoied  to  have  actively  assisted  him  in 
tbe  preparation  of  an  apology  for  Origen's  teaching,  which 
•urvives  in  the  Latin  of  Hufisus  (Routh,  Mtf,  iv,  339). 
After  tbe  death  of  Pamphilus  Eusebius  withdrew  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Bishop  Fanlinns,  and 
afterwards,  while  the  Diocletian  peraeeution  still  raged, 
went  to  Egypt,  where  be  was  imprisoned,  but  soon  released. 
H>9  release  at  tbe  time  suggested  an  accusation  made 
agninat  him  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards  by  Potamon, 
the  fiery  bishop  of  Heradea,  that  he  bad  apostatized. 
'  Who  art  thon,  Eusabitu,** exclaimed  FitAmon  at  the  famous  I 


council  of  TytCf  which  condemned  AtbROiaiuB,  '"to  judga 
the  innocent  Athanauna.  Pidst  thon  not  sit  with  me  in 
prison  in  the  time  of  the  tyrants)  They  plucked  out  my 
eye  for  my  ctmfesaion  of  the  truth ;  thou  camest  forth  ok* 
hurt  How  didst  thou  escape  f  Tbe  coarseness  of  tht 
accusatioft,  however,  waa  only  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  it  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever.  Tbe  elevation  <•( 
Eusebius  to  the  see  of  Csesareaso  soon  afterwards,  in  31^ 
at  latest — probably  313 — is  of  itself  sufficent  lo  dispose  ot 
any  such  charge.  Here  Eusebius  laboured  and  became  o 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  church  till  the  year  of  tiis  dcalii, 
340.  Tbe  patriarchate  of  Aiitioch  was  put  withiu  hia  ofl'er 
in  331,  but  hs  preferred  the  less  eminent  sphere  asaoeiftteii 
with  his  early  studies  and  friends,  and  as  probably  mote  con- 
genial  to  his  literary  tastes  and  pursuits;. 

Tbe  character  of  Eusebius,  both  as  a  man  and  a  theo* 
logian,  is  intimately  bonnd  up  with  tbe  part  which  be  took  at 
tbe  council  of  Nicsea,  and  afterwards  in  the  great  contioversy 
connected  with  the  work  of  that  council.  His  ciyiduct  and 
his  views  have  been  differently  judged,  according  to  the 
estimate, which  later  critics  have  formed  of  the  tntrits  of 
this  controversy,  and  the  dogmatic  prejtdices  which  on  dtte 
side  or  tbe  other  it  is  apt  to  engender.  Dr  Kewman,  fet 
example,  in  his  bistorj  of  the  Ariens  in  the  4tli  century, 
speaks  of  him  as  "openly  siding  with  the  Arisns,  and  sanc- 
tioning and  sharing  tlieir  deeds  of  violence,"  while  must 
Anglican  scholars,  from  Bull  and  Cave  to  Dr  Samuel  Lee  of 
Cambridge,  who  translated  the  Tkeophanta  of  Eusebius  in 
1643  from  a  recently  recovered  Syriac  MS.,  have  warmly 
defended  his  orthodcxy.  The  same  division  of  opinion 
regarding  him  has  prevailed  more  or  less  in  other  quarters, 
and  even  in  tbe  age  succeeding  hia  own.  It  is  only  In 
the  scientific  theology  of  Germany,  and  especially  in 
Domer's  great  work  on  the  Perv-n  of  Christ,  that  his  true 
theological  position  can  be  said  to  have  been  made  cleai. 
Ue  was  certainly  not  Arian,  however  he  may  have  defended 
Anus  personally,  any  more  than  he  was  Athanasian.  He 
was  reully  the  representative  of  the  indeterminate  theology 
of  tbe  church  on  tbe  great  point  io  dispute,  before  the  lines 
of  controversy  on  the  one  side  and  tbe  other  had  hardened 
into  tbe  formulea  which  have  bftome  identifi^  with  the  two 
positions  known  as  Arianism  and  Athanasianism.'  To  judge 
and  still  more  to  condexu  him  from  one  side  or  the  other 
is  to  mistake  the  law  of  the  historical  development  of 
dogma,  and  to  apply  to  him  conclusions  which  belong  to  a 
later  type  of  thought  than  that  in  which  he  had  been 
trained  This  will  be  best  seen  by  a  brief  explanation  of 
his  stand-point,  both  personal  and  theological,  throughout 
the  controversy. 

When  the  Arian  controversy  broke  lorth,  about  319, 
Anus,  who  possibly  may  have  known  something  of 
Eusebius  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  besought  hia  interven- 
tion to  pacify  the  misunderstanding  between  him  and  hts 
bishop,  Alexander.  Eusebius  responded  »  far  as  to  writs 
tno  lettei^  to  Alexander  explaining  that  Anus  was  nii8repr»< 
sented  (Frsgm  in  Mansi,  xiii  316).  This  fact  ia  of 
interest,  as  lowing  his  natural  attitude  in  tbe  controv3rsy 
before  (he  calling  of  the  council  of  Kiesa.  At  this  council 
he  attended  as  the  epecial  friend  of  Conataniine,  whom  ba 
was  appointed  to  receive  with  a  panegyrical  oration,  and  at 
whose  right  band  be  enjoyed  tbe  honour  of  aitting.  Not 
only  so,  tdt  he  prepared  and  submitted  tbe  first  draft  of  * 
the  creed  which  was  afterwards,  with  well-known  and 
aignificant  additions,  adopted  by  tbe  council  Tbe  whole 
difference  between  Euselnus  and  the  Athanasiana  centred 
in  these  additions,  and  in  fact  in  the  famous  expression 
"Homoousion" — "  of  tbe  same  snbRtance"  which  was  judgefl 
nt  "^ry  by  the  council  to  express  tbe  true  relation  of  the 
Fatn«.  and  the  Son.  He  resisted  this  exwosion  to  the 
1  laaf^  indtmlyat  lengdi  accepted  ttj^oddiJi^wstiliSbtiepC 
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ftt  tlta  dietation  of  tlia  emperor  After  the  OoancU  be  con- 
tinoAd  to  identify  bimseli  witb  tlie  fortaow  of  the  Arian 
ntther  than  of  fba  Athanaaian  partjr,  and  hia  gnat  (arour 
at  eoart  and  Us  influence  «i^  the  imperul  autlwritiee 
enabled  him  to  protect  the  one  party  bl  the  ezpenM  of  the 
other.  It  ii  thia  personal  attitude  which  baa  mainly 
Uentified  him  with  Ariaoiam.  In  lo  far  as  be  was  a 
partisan,  and  lent  bimaeU  to  the  persecution  of  the 
"  orthodox  "  or  Athanasians,  the  conduct  of  Eusebiua  ia 
deserving  of  the  censure  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  from  hia  own  theological 
atabd-point  be  was  disposed  to  regard  the  treatmeiit  of 
Ariua  by  his  opponents  as  indefeasible,  and  to  consider 
hii  opinions  as  tenable  within  the  church.  In  snort 
the  Athanasians  were  to  bim  the  innoTators  in  doctrine 
rather  than  Arius,  who  only  maintained  a  staad-poiDt  that 
many  had  held  in  the  church  before  him,  even  if  he  rent* 
lessly  drew  unfounded  oonclusiona  from  it,  whereas  the 
AthanasiacfleTelopment  evidently  eppeared  to  Eusebius  to 
go  beyond  Uie  older  and  less  determinate  doctrine  in  which 
£e  bad  been  trained.  The  spetial  defect  of  Eusebius  soems 
to  baTs  been  a  lack  of  that  spiritual  and  specnlatire  insight 
which  Bees  the  true  drift  of  opinions,  and  detecte  below  the 
surface  of'language  a  true  from  a  false  line  of  derelopment 
of  Christian  tiiought  As  Domer  says  of  the  theological 
poaition  at  the  time^  it  was  clear  that  the  church  bad 
arrived  at  a  point  at  which  it  could  not  stend  still,  but 
must  choosy  o!ie  cr  other  c£  tno  counea, — either  to  take  a 
itop  in  adrancn  and  dafino  the  indefinite,  or  to  go  back- 
wards  either  into  hiMtbeaism  cr  into  JudaisnL 

luo  opinions  of  EuseiMaa  himself  may  be  summarized  as 
folloiii,  God  is  with  List  Oss,  ar  tha  Monaa,  exalted  in 
lua  supreme  eaaenea  %boTe  all  plurality.  He  is  Being  abso- 
Intaly,  ri  'Or,  or  ths  primal  subatanoe,  1}  ^pvni  OUria, 
Xhoa  oBMntiaUy  ooDOeiTodt  Qod  ii  infinitely  aboro  the 
world,  Hia  relattoit  to  which  la  in  %nd  tiiniugh  the  Son, 
*■  who  is  the  imiga  of  tht  iitTisibla^  tba  first  bora  of  every 
•nabire  **  (OoL  L  15^  He  would  have  anbatitated  the 
Oraak  of  the  latter  •zpreasion,  «>pa»Toroiw«  wdoyt  tcrtaw, 
Instead  ot  die  fbrmak  flaaUy  adopted  in  &»  Nioaue  eiaed, 
that  S«  ia  SfMovotoc  ^  mrpt,  **of  tbe  bum  aab- 
itaaoe  with  the  Fathec'*  But  in  no  sense  did  ha  neogfdta 
tha  Son  u  Hlmaalf  »  oraature  or  as  aprang  like  other 
ereatnrafl^  U  etn  Svrti^  He  waa  not  **  the  aama  as  the 
Father,  <^  equal  power  and  glofy,"  baeanao  the  idea  of  the 
Ditine  ia  eonc^vably  eomplote  in  God  aa  Oiw;  bnt  Ha  waa 
bai|rttwi  of  tha  Father  before  all  woridswieoiiB,  Hewaaina 
true  eense  dy^yo^  "witbont  beginning  in  tioub*  Euaebiua 
repudiated  therelore  tbe  Arian  formula^  **  There  waa  a  time 
when  tbe  Son  was  not/*  be  conld  oven  eay,  "Uie  Son  was 
always  with  tbe  Fat  nerf *  ff  warpi  lus  ^  tov  Sii  wayroi  vwovra 
(Dan.  Xk,  4»  8),  yak  h*  shrunk  from  catling  the  Son 
irvra^ioccr^Wtiiciual''*  with  the  Fathei;  ^\^hile  holding,  in 
short,  in  liis  own  sense  to  tbn  *t^z  divinity  of  the  Son,  be 
shmnk  from  attempting  to  define  either  with  the  Arians  or 
the  Athanasiaua  the  relation  between  the  Father  and  tbe 
Son,  as  beyond  homan  conception.  The  nearest  image  by 
which  tbe  relation  could  be  conceived  was  that  of  c£wSta 
{Dem.  Ev.,  4,  S),  or  tbe  relation  tietween  a  flower  and  ite 
perfume.  He  seems  to  have  preferred  this  to'the  image 
of  light  and  ite  brigbtnesa,  or  "  light  of  light," — although 
both  this  phrase  and  tbe  associated  pbrsse  "  Ood  of  Qod  " 
surviving  in  tha  Nicene  creed  were  in  the  original  "  profes- 
sion of  faith  "  which  he  submitted  to  the  connciL  From  this 
brief  statement  it  is  evident  that  Eusebius  waa  not  himself 
doctrinally  an  Arian,  however  he  may  have  favoured  the 
Arian  party.  He  waa  separated  from  it  on  the  essential 
pcHut,  that  the  Son  was  in  no  sense  a  creature  or  made, 
4{  o6k  mTMv.     The  name  Eroucontian,  by  which  the 

'  «^Gaou  to  be  specifically  known,  conld  never  have  been 
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applied  to  him.  On  tbe  other  hand,  ha  is  sa^tarated  Iroa 
the  Athanasians  chiefly  by  the  twofold  conception  of  Deity, 
now  as  the  eemi-FUtooie  Honas  or  'Or,  abiding  in  on- 
approaehabte  aelf-ezietence,  and  now  as  the  tHviae  Father 
sejf-revealing  Himself  in  tbe  Son,  and  in  tbe  world  ereatad 
by  the  Son.  Aa  his  mind  dwelt  on  tbe  idea  of  Deity  purt 
and  simple,  or  as  absolute  Being,  be  aeems  to  have  recoiled 
from  the  identity  of  the  Supreme  Ood  with  the  Logos;  bnt 
as  he  dwelt  on  the  idea  of  tha  Divine  in  retatimt  to  tkt 
world,  he  saw  in  the  Logoa  or  Son  the  fall  eapreesion  of  tbe 
Divine — the  organ  or  power  through  whom  all  created  exist' 
euce  is  called  into  being.  There  is,  in  other  words,  with  him 
a  "  seiiBus  eminsoB  "  in  which  Ood  is  One,  alone  in  power 
and  glory ;  but  the  Christian  or  revealed  conception  of  Ood 
is  noveitheless  acknowledged  by  him  as  Trinitarian.  Ac- 
cording to  Domer'a  explanation  of  the  Eusebian  theology, 
"Ood's  being  a  Trinity  depends  o»  ifits  vill  At  Ui» 
same  time  this  does  not  mean  that  Ood  might  be  other 
than  Trinitarian,  for  it  is  impossible  to  Ood  not  to  will  tbs 
perfect" 

These  views  of  Eusebius  are  chiefly  contuned  in  his  welb 
known  Demonatratio  JSvanffetiea,  in  the  first  book  of  hii 
lately  discovered  treatise  on  the  Theophania,  and  in  his 
treatise  against  Marcellns,  who  in  extreme  reaction  fmn 
Arianiam  taught  a  doctrine  approaching  SabeUianismu 

It  only  remains  further  to  add  that  Eusebius  isundouht^ 
edly  moie  of  a  writer  and  criHo  tikan  of  a  thinker.  He  i* 
:idmitted  to  have  excelled  in  mere  erudition  'all  the  chnrth 
fathers,  hardly  excepting  Origen  and  Jerom&  But  hit 
writings  are  arid  and  artificial  in  style,  with  an  air  of  cotti 
pilatioc  rather  than  of  original  power.  Hia  £cdm<utieai 
HUlorp  is  destitute  of  method  or  graphic  interest  of  any 
kind,  but  is  a  valuable  repertory '(rf  tbe  o^iona  of  the 
Christian  writers  of  the  2d  or'  3d  century,  whose  woAi 
have  otherwise  perished.  It  has  been  obarged  with  peraoa* 
ality  and  inaccoraey  by  Gibbfo,  but  witiiout  adequate  eri* 
deneei  (See  genenJ  estimate  a  EoaeUiia  as  an  historian 
article  Obdboh  Hutoit,  vol  t.,  &  764.)  The  peieonal  rd»> 
tiona  of  Enaelxiaa  to  Oonatantine  haTe  bem,  like  othw  poinii 
U  his  life,  various^  judged.  Ha  was  undoubtedly  more  of  t 
eonrtier  than  waa  Itecoming  in  ft  Christian  bishop)  a&d  ia 
hia  Zj/Sf  ^  Cotuianiine  has  written  an  extravagant  pa&egytii 
"rather  than  a  biography  of  tbe  emperor.  Altogether  be  ia  a 
eonapicnoiH  and  aigntficant,  rather  than  a  great  or  wUf 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  chnrdt 

Of  Eossbiiu's  works  ths  most  tmporUnt  sn  the  foDowIng 

1.  The  EccUaiatHeal  SuUry,  tsn  booUa^— comprioiBg  thi 
blstorj  of  tko  ckttrck  tMm  the  oscention  of  Chritt  to  the  domlt  sal 
death  of  Lloinioa,  tU  A.n.  S.  Ths  ChnnioM,  in  two  booki,— cob- 
pruing  m  biitoricel  aketeh,  with  c^nologiod  teUes,  of  As  atort 
unportuit  ennta  in  tlie  hiitory  of  tha  world  from  the  dftyi  tl 
Abraham  till  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  ConstentiDe.  Thit 
work,  whloh  la  on*  of  nest  importaocs  in  the  stadv  of  sadsst 
history,  was  pnblisbsd  u  Its  esmplete  ftuss  fi»  lbs  uat  tims  si 
Uilan  in  1818.  8.  The  Fn^araUo  Svamgtltea,  in  flftssn  bo^ 
—a  collection  of  feoU  end  quotetiom  from  the  work  of  neul^ 
■II  the  philosophers  of  sntiqni^,  intended  to  prepue  the  reeJ^ri 
mind  for  the  sooeptance  of  the  Ohriatiu  evidencee.  i.  Tin 
Dmmibvlio  AaimHM,  in  twea^  books,  of  wUnh  tan  ore  sztent 
—a  leimed  and  vdoRUa  troatlee  on  tlte  evideneaa  tbeauelvn.  It 
ia  intended  to  complete  the  Chriatian  argoment  for  which  tha  prari- 
ooa  work  wu  a  preparation.  In  addition  there  are  Tariona  minor 
worka  of  Enwbiu^  via.,  the  rhtop/utnia,  in  four  books,  Uanalaud 
from  a  Sniao  MS.,  diaoovered  byTstUmin  aa  Italun  ssonsaUt;  ia 
1839 :  his  trratuea  against  Uaicellos  tn  two  hooka,  sad  agsisit 
Hieroclea;  hia  life  of  CooataDtine— 2>f  vita  CoiuUaitint,  and  hie 
Onmuutiam,  a  deacnption  of  the  towni  and  placea  mentioDtd  ia 
Holy  Scriptar%  arranged  in  alphsbstical  order.  For  scconnU  tl 
Eaaebins  nlmself  and  als  opiniona,  oao  Mcrwg'e  £mejf.,  a.  vor.; 
Schaff,  Chunk  BUt.,  ii.  873-8 ;  Ivtrod.  to  Lee'a  traotlation  li  Ite 
Thecphmia;  Domer'a  Bid.  qfUuPtnm  ofCkriM,  ii.  S17,e*aM.,— 
Tranalatioo  in  Clark'a  Foreign  TheologicU  Librair.         (t.  T.) 

EUSEBIUS,  of  Emeea,  a  learned  ecclestastio  of  ths 
Greek  church,  was  bom  at  Edessa  abont  the  beginniag  of 
tha  4th.;£entui7.   After  receiving  hia  eaidy  edooatioa  ia 


BUS- 

lus  Mtira  town,  he  stadied  theology  at  Csesarea  and 
Antiixii,  and  pliikisopby  and  science  at  Alexandria.  Among 
iiis  teachera  were  Euaebius  of  Csesarea  and  Patrophilus  of 
^jthopolis.  The  reputation  he  acquired  for  learning  and 
eloquence  led  to  his  being  choaen  in  341  by  the  synod 
of  Antioch  to  succeed  Athanasios  as  archbishop  of 
Alexaodria,  an  appoiptment  wliich  he,  however,  declined. 
He  accepted  instead  the  small  bishopric  of  Emesa  in 
fhcenicia,  but,  on  account  of  his  reputation  as  an  astrologist, 
the  people  opposed  his  settlement,  and  although  they  were 
ultimately  induced,  through  iLa  intervention  of  the  bishop 
of  Autioch,  to  retire  him  peacefully,  he  soon  after- 
wards, either  because  of  the  discontent  of  his  fiock  or  on 
account  of  his  love  for^  studious  life,  resigned  his  office 
Aod  retired  to  Antiocb.  His  fame  as  an  astnilc^er  com- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor  Conatantine,  with 
whomhebecameagreatfaTOuri(e,unlwhom  he  accompanied 
«n  many  of  his  ezpeditiona  The  theological  sympathies 
of  Eusebiiu  were  with  the  semi  Arian  party,  but  he  seems 
not  to  have  had  a  very  strong  interest  in  the  controversy. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  man  of  eztraordin 
ary  learning,  great  eloquence,  and  considembis  intelleotnal 
power,  but  of  hia  numerous  vritii^  tmly  a  few  fragments 
are  now  in  existence. 

EUSEBIUS  oi  Kicomedia  is  the  only  other  of  the  many 
«ai1y  Others  or  Ushope  of  the  church  bearing  the  name  who 
^Uiffls  our  notice.  He  was  the  defender  of  Anna  in  a  still 
more  avowed  manner  than  hia  namesake  of  Ciesarea,  and 
from  him  the  Eusebian  or  middle  party  specially  derived 
their  xtune.  He  was  known  amongst  them  by  epithet 
of  Great  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  bishop 
of  Ciesarea  and  united  with  him  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  friendship  and  favour  of  the  imperial  family.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  connected  by  his  mother  wiu  the  em- 
peror Julian.  He  was  first  bishop  of  Berytns  (Beyrout) 
in  Phcenicia,  bnt  his  name  is  espe^ly  identified  with  the 
Boe  of  Nicomedia,  which,  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  till 
Conataottne  eata^lishet^  fajs  court  at  Byzantium,  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empiio.  Ha  wsrmly 
espoused  the  causa  of  Arius  in  hts  quarrel  with  hia  bishop 
Alexander,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  his  defence  to  Fan- 
linns,  bishop  of  Tyn^  which  is  preserved  in  thr  Church 
SUtory  of  Theodoret  His  views  appear  to  have  been 
identical  with  those  of  hia  namesake  in  placing  Christ 
above  all  created  beings,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
bnt  in  refusing  to  recognize  Him  to  be  "  of  the  same 
vnbatance "  with  the  Father,  who  is  done  in  essence  and 
Absolute  being. 

At  the  council  of  Nieces  Ensebtus  of  Nicomedia  earnestly 
opposed,  along  with  his  namesake  of  Desarea,  the  insertion 
of  thd  Uomoousion  danse,  but  after  being  defeated  in  his 
object  be  also  signed  the  creed  in  his  own  sense  of 
mar  ovviay.  He  refused,  however,  to  sign  the  anathema 
directed  against  the  Arisns,  not,  as  he  afterwards  explained, 
because  of  his  variance  from  the  Athanssisn  theology,  but 
"  because  he  doubted  whether  Arius  really  held  what  the 
anathema- imputed  to  him"  (Sozom.,  iL  15).  After  the 
oonncH  he  continued  zealously  to  eaponsa  the  Ariao  cause, 
and  was  so  far  carried  away  in  Itis  zeal  against  the  Athan- 
auans  that  he  was  tempi^tri^  baiushad  from  his  se^  and 
-visited  with  the  displeanire  of  tiie  emperor  as  a  cUstnrbor 
«t  the  petoe  of  the  cfanreh.  But  his  alienation  frrai  the 
court  was  of  short  duraUon.  He  retuned  tiie  confidence 
of  the  emperor's  sister  Gonstanti^  through  iriioaa  spedal 
inflnence  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  pnanoCed  to  tiieeee  of 
incom  edia,  and  by  her  favoor  he  was  restored  to  his  position, 
and  speedily  ac^utied  an  ascendency  over  the  miixt  of  the 
«mpeior  no  less  than  that  of  his  sister.  He  waa  selected  to 
admiaisterbf^ttisiatohininhiBlaBtiniiess.  Tliera  seems 
no  doubt  that  Eoaelfina  ol  Ntcoioedia  ms  man  of  a 
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politician  than  a  theologian.  He  was  certainly  a  partuan 
in  the  great  controversy  of  his  time,  and  is  even  credited 
(although  on  insufficient  evidence)  with  having  used  dis- 
graceful means  to  procure  the  deposition  of  Eustathius, 
the  "  ortliodoi"  bishop  of  Antioch  (Theodoret,  L  21).  Hia 
restless  ambition  and  love  of  power  are  not  to  be  denied. 
To  the  last  he  defended  Arius,  and  at  the  time  of  the  htttei'a 
sudden  death,  337,  it  was  chiefly  through  his  menace,  as 
representing  the  emperor,  that  the  church  of  Conatantinople 
hod  been  thrown  into  euch  anxiety  as  to  whether  die 
leader  should  be  re-admitted  to  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
Eusebiua  himself  died  in  342. 

EUSTATHIUS,  St,  bishop  of  Bensa,  was  a  native  of 
Side  in  Pamphylia.  By  the  council  of  Nice,  in  whidi  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  aguost  the  Arians,  he  was 
promoted  in  326  to  the  patriarchate,  of  AntiodL  So 
violent  was  the  feeling  among  the  Ariana  ^inst  him, 
that  a  synod  of  Arian  prelates,  convened  at  Antioch  in  33(^ 
brought  about  hia  depoaition  on  a  charge  of  Sabellianism, 
as  well  as  of  various  instances  of  nnfai^ulnesato  his  vows 
of  celilracy.  He  was  banished  to  Thrace,  when  he  died 
probably  in  309  or  360.  Of  several  works  attributed 
to  Eustathins  there  fs  only  one  which  can  with  certainty 
be  pronounced'his — an  address,  namely,  to  the  empero; 
Constantino,  delivered  during  the  sitting  of  the  council  of 
Nice.   

EUSTATHIUS,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  a  native 
of  Constantinople,  and  fiourished  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  12th  century.  He  waa  at  first  a  monk,  and  afterwarda 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  his  naUve  city.  In  1174  or  1175 
he  waa  chosen  bishop  of  Hyra  in  Lycia,  and  shortly  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Tliessalonica.  Soch  of  his  works  as 
have  descended  to  our  times  display  a  comprehenuveness 
and  variety  of  eruditioA  that  fairly  entitle  him  to  th» 
praise  of  being  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day.  The  ' 
most  importuit  of  these  is  lus  Commentary  on  the  Iluxd 
and  Odytsey  of  Somer,  a  work  valuable  as  comprising 
lai'ge  extracts  from  the  scholia  of  other  critics,  whose 
works  have  now  perished,  such  as  Apion,  Heliodonu, 
Aristarchus,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  &o-  This  com- 
mentary was  firet  published  at  Rome,  1642-50,  in  4  vols., 
and  waa  reprinted  at  Leipeic,  in  1825-29,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  O.  Stallbaum.  Eustathiua  also  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Dionysius  the  geographer,  first  printed  by 
Robert  Stephens  in  1547,  and  frequently  reprinted  since. 
A  commentaryon  Pindar,  which  be  is  known  to  have  written, 
has  been  lost  He  is  also  the  author  of  various  religions 
works,  chiefiy  against  the  prevailing  abases  of  hia  tifiie, 
which  almost  anticipate,  though  in  a  milder  form,  the 
denunciations  of  Luther.  The  year  of  Eustathins's  death 
is  uncertain,  some  placing  it  jn  1194,  and  others  a  fsw 
yean  later.  The  funeral  orations  pronounced  in  his  honour 
by  Enthynius  and  Michael  Choniates  are  still  in  MSw  in 
the  Bodleian  library. 

EUTERPE,  the  muse  of  lyric  poetiy.    See  Muses. 

EUTROPIUS,  a  Koman  historian  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  4th  centuiy.  Both  his  surname  and  the 
place  of  his  birth  are  unknown,  but  from  certain  statements 
in  his  history  it  appean  that  ha  held  the  office  of  a  "  secre* 
tuy  "  under  Constantine  the  Ureat ;  and  the  fact  that  hia 
histny  ia  dedicated  to  Talens  shom  that  ha  waa  attve  in 
the  TOffi  of  the  lattw  emperor.  This  work,  pnblidwd 
under  tito  title  of  Brmarium  Eialaria  RomoMa^  is  a  comr> 
pend  in  tn  books  of  the  entira  Roman  hiatoty  from  the 
foimdalion  of  the  oi^  to  the  Wesson  of  Yalena  Tliia 
treatise  has  been  compiled  with  eonridersble  can  froni  the 
best  aceeauble  anthcnttes,  and  b  written  generally  with  Ia- 
partiality,  and  in  a  dear  and  rimple  styla  /fi&nde«~^i^l^ 
diiw  events,  Eutropins  usually  givevcblrifeNdanBtmm 
6L  we  leading  historical  personagea   Although  his  utin 
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■Ijle  ia  some  iost&nccr  differs  from  that  of  tlie  purost 
models,  the  work  was  for  a  long  time  a  favourite  elementary 
■dtool-bootc  Ab  a  history  its  independeat  Tolae  is  not 
groat^  and  occasional  mietakea  have  been  discorercd  in  itf 
both  ID  regard  to  matters  of  fact  and  in  chroDolog;;  but  it  is 
•ometimes  serviceable  in  eupplTing  the  lacuna  occurring  in 
history  from  the  total  loes  of  some  of  the  claseica,  and  the 
imperfect  state  in  which  others  have  come  down  to  us. 
There  hare  been  many  editions  of  Eiitropiu&  That  by 
fiajrercamp  was  rapated  the  best  till  the  appearance  of  the 
more  complete  and  critical  ones  by  Tzachucke,  Leipsic,  1798, 
and  QroasQ,  Halle,  1813^   Several  other  editions  have  been 

gabflshed  since  that  of  Qrosse,  the  best  being  that  of  QniL 
fartol,  Berlin,  1872.  Of  the  two  Greek  translations  of 
Eutropios,  that  by  Capito  Lycios  has  long  since  perished  ; 
the  more  recent  version  of  f^anlus,  which  ia  rather  a  peri- 
phrasis than  a  translation,  will  be  found  incorpotatod  with 
the  best  editions  of  the  Latin  text 

EVTYCHE3.  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Eatychians, 
was  a  presbyter  and  archimandrite  at  Constantinople,  and 
first  came  into  notice  in  431  jld.  at  the  council  of  Ephesna, 
where,  as  a  cealons  adherent  of  Cyril  and  the  Alexandrine 
stiiool,  he  vehemently  opposed  Uie  doctrine  of  the  Nes- 
torians.  They  were  accnsed  of  teaching  that  the  divine 
nature  waa  not  ihcamated  in  but  only  attendant  on  Jesus, 
being  superadded  to  his  human  natore  after  the  latter  was 
completely  formed.  In  opposition  to  this  Eutyches  went  so 
for  as  to  afSrm  that  after  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  the 
hnmaa  and  the  divine,  Christ  bad  only  one  nature,  that  of 
the  incamnto  Word,  and  that  therefore  Hia  human  body  was 
enen^ally  different  from  other  fcaman  bodiaft  In  thia  he 
vent  beyond  Cyril  and  the  Alexandrine  school  generally, 
mho,  althongh  Oitj  expressed  the  nm^  of  Ibo  two  natures 
In  Christ  bo  as  almost  to  nullify  their  dnality,  yet  took  care 
verbally  to  gnard  themselves  against  the  aeensation  of  in 
any  way  nronmaoribiug  or  modifying  his  real  and  true 
bnmanitr.  It  would  seem^  however,  that  Entyches  differed 
Irom  the  Alexandrine  school  chiefly  from  inability  to  ex- 
prats  hia  meaning  with  propK  gurdedness,  for  equally 
with  them  he  denied  that  Christ's  human  nature  was  either 
tcuumuted  or  absorbed  into  his  divine  nature.  The  energy 
and  impradoace  of  Butydies  in  asserting  his  ofnniona  led  to 
bio  being  accused  of  heresy  by  Eosebti^  bishop  of 
Dorybeum,  at  a  conneil  presided  over  by  Flavian  at  Con- 
Btantinople  ic  448k  Aa  his  explanations  were  not  C3U' 
sidered  eatisfactory,  the  conneil  deposed  him  from  his  priestly 
office  and  excommunicated  him;  bat  in  449,  at  a  council 
convened  by  IMoaoorus  of  Alexandria  and  overawed  by 
the  preceQco  of  a  largo  namber  of  Egyptian  monks,  not  only 
wtB  Ea^yohes  roinatated  in  his  office,  but  Eusebius  and 
Flavicu,  .  ia  chief  opponouts,  were  deposed,  and  the 
Alexandrine  doctrine  of  the  "one  nature"  received  the 
aanotion  of  tho  cfanrch.  Two  years  afterwards,  however,  by 
a  couccil  which  met  at  Chalcedon,  the  synod  of  Ephesus 
wes  declared  to  have  been  a  *'  robber  synod, "  its  proeeed- 
isge  were  or.aDUcd,  and.  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
Katychce,  it  tras  declared  that  the  tvo  natures  were  united 
iij  Christ,  but  without  any  alteration,  absorption,  or  confu- 
sion.  Eatychea  died  iq  ex^le,  but  of  his  later  life  nothing 
fs  known.  After  hia  death  hia  doctrines  obtained  the  sup- 
port of  the  empress  Eudocia,  end  made  considerable  pro- 
grese  in  Syria  In  the  6th  century  thfiy  received  a  new 
mpn!ao  from  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Jacob,  who  united  the 
varioufc  divisiono  into  which  the  Eutychians,  or  Monophy- 
•itet,  bad  aeparated  into  one  church,  which  exists  at  the 
pnseut  time  under  the  name  of  the  Jacobite  Church,  and 
has  comerous  adherenU  in  Armenia,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia. 
^^^T^?'  "  »  Turkish  village  of  Asia  Minor,  ia 

rttustwl  about  75  miles  W.aW,  of  Amuia.  and  28  miles 
•uuih  of  the  KLdl  Iiniok  rivsr.  on  »  imall  hill  which  U  a 


spur  from  Higher  hills  to  the  north  of  it  It  ctmsiata  of 
only  about  twenty  houses,  but  coutoins  perhaps  the  most 
important  ruins  in  Asia  Minor.  They  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  building,  and  consist  of  eoluesal  blocks  td  granite  ton- 
taining  a  great  variety  of  sculptures  very  littie  defaced. 
The  tipper  portion  of  the  walls  seems  to  have  been  formed 
of  clay,  as  there  are  no  remains  of  overturned  materialo. 
In  form  the  building  resembles  an  Assyrian  palace,  and 
has  been  coi^ectured  by  some  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
builders  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  adopting  in  this  instance, 
as  they  are  known  to  have  done  in  others,  Egyptian  figures 
and  emblem&  Bat  not  merelyfrom  the  sphinxes,  but hxno 
the  character  of  the  human  figures,  Van  Lennep  consider* 
that  it  was  more  probably  a  temple  erected  by  Egyptiaas, 
who  adopted  an  Assyrian  form  of  building;  and  he  conjec- 
tures that  it  dates  back  to  the  earliest  Egyptian  conquest* 
in  Asia  Minor. 

naek  Siutari,  18C0  ;  and  Van  Lennep,  Aria  UUur,  1870. 

EYAQORAS,  king  of  Salamis,  is  said  to  have  been 
descended  from  a  family  who  claimed  Teucer,  brother  of 
Ajaz,  as  their  progenitor,  and  who  for  a  long  period  hsd 
been  rulers  of  Salamis  until  expelled  by  a  Phcenician  exila 
Evagoras,  notwithstanding  the  expulsion  of  his  aaceatoc*. 
seems  to  have  been  born  at  Salamis,  and  lived  there  tiD 
the  throne  was  again  usurped  by  a  Cyprian  noble, — 
when,  either  from  a  prudent  resolve  to  avoid  the  pow 
bility  of  danger,  or  on  account  of  information  which  he  i»- 
ceived  of  the  usurper's  design*  against  his  Ufe^  he  fled  to 
Cilicia.  Thence  he  returoed  secretly  to  Salamis  in  410  ac; 
and,  having  with  the  aid  of  a  small  band  of  adherents  em- 
powered the  guards  of  the  palace  and  put  the  tjna^  to 
death,  he  mouutod  the  throne.  Aeoording  to  Isoffc% 
Evagoras  was  a  just  and  vise  mler,  whose  aim  wai  to  pn^ 
mote  alike  the  general  wellbebg  of  his  state  and  the  ^w^m 
of  hiMudividual  snhjects^  and  tue  not  merely  by  an  irrraesi 
of  wealth  and  of  the  Inxnries  wluch  it  can  provide,  but  fay 
the  cultivation  of  the  Grecian  arts  of  tefinmiimt  and 
civilization,  which  had  been  almost  oblitented  iaSkbaiH 
by  a  long  period  of  barbarian  mla  He  endeavonsed  m. 
%veTj  way  to  promote  friendly  relations  with  the  AtheniaB^ 
and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  general  Con  on  «t 
.£gospotami,  he  gave  him  refuge  and  a  cordial  tccepb'oiL 
He  also  endeavoured,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  aeeors  the 
friendship  of  Persia,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  ArtaxerXBa 
II.,  whose  aid  ho  oecured  for  the  Atheniane  agaiart 
Lacedssmoo.  Conjointly  with  the  Persians  and  Atheniaos, 
he  aBsieted  in  gaming  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  394  ac,  and  for 
this  service  his  statue  was  placed  by  the  Athenians  side  by 
side  with  that  of  their  general  Conoo  in  the  Ceramiena 
Not  long  after  this  his  friendly  delations  with  Peivia  aeeat 
to  have  been  annulled,  very  probably  bocauae  the  Persian 
monarch  was  jealous  of  his  enterprising  and  independent 
spirit,  and  of  hie  increasing  inflnence.  Direct  war  betwaea 
him  and  Persia  did  not,  however,  occur  until  after  the  peace 
negotiated  by  Antalddas,  387;  but  he  took  advantage  U 
the  Persians  being  otherwise  engaged  to  extend  his  rule  over 
the  greater  part  of  Cyprus,  and  to  stir  up  revolt  among  the 
CiUciano.  As  soon  as  the  Fersianswere  free  to  devote  thair 
whole  attention  to  him,  these  acts  were  speedily  revenged 
He  t.-as  totally  defeated  by  a  largely  superior  Persian  fore^ 
end  compelled  to  6ee  to  Salamis,  which  the  Pemana  closely 
invested,  and  in  all  probability  would  soon  have  succeeded 
in  capturing,  had  not  dnsensions  broken  oat  between  the 
two  generals,  of  which  Eragoras  cook  advantage  to  conclad* 
Q  peace  wiih  one  of  them.  By  the  tenna  of  this  peac^ 
Evagoras  was  allowed  to  remain  nominal  king  of  Salamis, 
but  appai'sntl^  under  tho  authority  of  Persia,  and  at  aU 
eventa  viCa  his  independenro,  if  not  oltogethjer  overthnn^ 
at  leut  very  much  cripiilcd.   About  tou  yean  •A'  u*% 
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374  aa,  Eragoras  was  awassinatecl  by  a  eunacb  from 
iDotiveB  of  privatB  revenge. 

^V^QRIUS,  snmamed  Scholastictis  aod  Ex-Prsefectos, 
-was  bo«i  2\  'C-piphania  in  Syria,  536  a.u.  From  hi&  sar- 
same  he  is  )uic  _c  to  have  been  an  advocate,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed tbat  be  pTa.X^<l  at  Antioch.  He  was  tbe  legal 
adviser  of  Qregory,  pa^rcb  of  tbat  city  ;  aod  tbrongb 
this  coaneetion  be  was  i/rougbt  nnder  the  notice  of  tbe 
emperor  Tiberius,  who  bonoured  him  with  tbe  rank  of 
qoacstoriao.  His  influence  and  reputation  were  so  consider- 
able tbat  on  tbe  occasion  of  bis  second  marriage  a  public 
festival  was  celebrated  in  bis  honour,  which,  however,  was  • 
interrupted  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  said  to  have  destroyed  . 
€0,000  persona.  Evagriua's  name  baa  been  preserved  by 
his  Eedesiatikal  History^  extending  over  the  period  from 
the  third  general  conncil  (that  of  Epbesus,  431)  to  tbe 
year  694  Though  not  wholly  tmatworthy,  this  work  is 
tolerably  impartial,  and  appears  to  have  been  compiled  from 
original  documents,  but  it  is  disfigured  by  tbe  unqueslion- 
ing  credulity  diaracteristio  of  tbe  ega  The  best  edition  is 
tbat  contained  in  Reading's  Gredt  SedtstaiiictU  Hittonam, 
Cambridge,  1 72a  It  i«  also  tniialaied  m  Bagstet's  vork 
'  bearing  lbs  same  titi& 

EVANDER.  In  the  Roman  tmdition,  ss  g^ven  by 
1  5-7,  the  atoiy  of  tha  Arcadian  Evander  is  conneoted 
-with  tiiB  arrival  of  Heienlas  is  Italy  and  his  recovery  of 
the  cattle  of  Geryoo  htm  tbb  roller  Cacus.  EvandeTf 
having  left  the  Acadian  tovm  <rf  Bdluitium,  beeomee  the 
«ponymn8,  or  name-giver,  of  tbe  Palatiue,  one  dL  the  seven 
lulls  of  Rome.  This  is  on^  one  taaxij  Qreek  legends 
-adopted  by  the  -Romans  for  tbe  pnrpoae  of  connecting 
ItaUan  places  with  others  of  like-iounding  names  in  Qreece. 
Tha  tiina  when  this  stoty  was  embodied  into  Latin  tradition 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained  ;  bnt  wa  may  safdy  asngn 
it  to  the  period  when  Greek  inflnence  began  to  make  itself 
widely  fdt  in  tha  Italian  [»ninsnla.  The  story  is  told 
with  nuDjr  Tariationi,  inconsistencies,  and  contradictions. 
Acoording  to  Fansanias  (viiL  43, 2),  Evanderwas  the  son  of 
Hennea  and-a  dan^ter  of  the  river  Ladon;  others  spoke 
Df  him  as  a  son  of  Ecbemns  and  Timandrh  The  motives 
which  led  him  to  leave  Arcadia  ara  also  vuionsly  stated. 
The  Latin  writers  made  him  a  son  of  Hercniy  and  the 
prophetess  Carmenta,  whose  name  belongs  strictly  to 
Italian  mytholog;^.  So  again,  while  one  veruon  of  tbe 
•tory  represents  mm  as  being  hospitably  welcomed  in  Italy, 
ano&er  speaks  of  him  as  gaining  a  footing  in  it  by  force, 
and  after  slaying  Heriiua,  king  of  Frseneste.  It  inrald 
follow  of  necessity  tiiat  tbe  Italian  legend  would  describe 
Evander  as  one  who  introdaced  Qreek  customs  and  rites 
into  his  new  coantry,  and  wonld  attribute  to  him  such 
inventions  as  those  which  tbe  Tbeban  uytb  assigned  to 
tbe  Fbcenician  Cadmus.  See  DiotL  HaL  i.  33  ;  Cornewall 
Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History,  cb.  viii.  §  4. 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE,  At  association  of'dif- 
ferent  Cbristian  denominations  formed  in  London  in  August 
1846,  at  a  conference  of  more  than  800  clergymen  and 
laymen  from  all  parts  of  tbe  world,  and  embracing  up- 
wards of  fifty  sections  of  the  Protestant  cburcb.  Though 
the  proDosal  for  an  alliance  was  first  mooted  in  England, 
it  ultimately  obtained  wide  support  in  other  conntries, 
more  especially  in  America,  and  organizations  in  connexion 
with  it  now  exist  in  the  different  capitals  throughout 
the  world.  The  object  of  tbe  Alliance,  according  to  a 
reeolution  <^  tbe  first  conference,  is  "  to  enabls  Christians 
to  realize  in  themselves  and  to  exhibit  to  others  tbat  a 
living  and  everlasting  union  binds  all  trie  believers 
together  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church."  At  the  same 
conference  the  following  was  adopted  as  tbe  basis  of  tbe 
Allisnee : — "  Evangelical  views  in  regard  to  the  divine 
iDBinrtttiou,  an%''-9iitf  .  and  sufficiency  of  tbe  Holy  Scrip- 


tures ;  tbe  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  interw 
pretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  tbe  unity  of  the  Qodhead 
and  the  Trinity  of  persons  therein  ;  the  utter  depravity  of 
human  nature  in  consequence  of  tbe  fall ;  tbe  incarnation 
of.  the  Son  of  Qod,  His  work  of  atonement  for  sinners  of 
mankind,  and  His  mediatorial  intercession  and  reign ;  the 
justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone ;  the  work  of  tbe 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversitm  and  saoctification  of  the 
sinner ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  tha 
body,  die  judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jeeus  Christ, 
with  the  etemalblessedoesscrf  the  righteous  and  tbe  eternal 
•  punishment  of  tbe  wicked;  tbe  divine  institution  of  the 
!  Christian  ministry,  and  tbe  obligation  and  perpetuity  of  the 
ordinances  of  Baptism  and  tbe  Lord's  Supper,-" — it  being 
understood,  however,  1st,  that  such  a  summary  "  is  not  to 
be  regarded  in  any  formal  or  ecclesiastical  sense  as  a  creed 
or  confession ; "  and  2d,  that  "  the  selection  of  certain 
tenets,  with  the  omission  of  others,  is  not  to  be  held  as 
implying  that  the  former  constitute  tbe  whole  body  of 
important  troth,  or  that  the  latter  are  unimportant 
Annual  conferences  of  branches  of  the  Alliance  are  held  in 
England,  America,  and  several  Oontinental  countries ;  and 
it  is  provided  that  a  general  confiBraiee,  including  represea- 
tatiTea  of  the  whole  Alliance^  be  held  eveiy  Mvenui  year, 
or  oftener  if  it  be  deemed  neeessaty.  Such  oonferences 
have  been  held  in  London  in  1861 ;  Paris,  1856 ;  Berlin, 
1657;  Geneva,  1861;  Amsterdam,  1867;  New  York, 
1873.  They  are  ocenped  with  the  discussion  chiefly  fA 
the  "best  methods  of  cou&teracUng  infidelity,"  promot- 
ing Chiistisn  union,  organiimg  Christian  agencies^  and 
generally  advancing  the  cause  of  Christianity, — every  sub- 
ject heing  avoided  which  might  give  rise  to  any  aeriona 
divergence  of  opinion  among  tbe  membeik  The  various 
oi^anisationa  of  the  Alliance  lend  their  aid  to  any  depart* 
ment  of  Christian  effort  requiring  special  help ;  end  on 
sereral  occasions  their  influence  lus  been  advantageonsly 
employed  in  cases  of  religious  persecution. 

Se«  Beporttof  the  Procoedinn  of  tbe  different  gfoartl  eonrerencpc. 
vliicli  have  been  published  under  the  followingititlea : — 77U  Bwm- 
gtiical  Mlianca,  LoadoD,  1847 ;  Th*  Rtligionu  CoTidUion  of  Chrism' 
aom,  London,  liSi ;  T!i4  Stligwtu Condition  of  ChriMmdom,  London, 
1859  ;  The  Otneva  Confertne4  oftht  Evangtlieal  AUiatua,  London, 
1862;  Eoangelit^t  AUiarUte,  Rotterdam,  1867,  and  Proemlingi 
of  th»  A.miltrdam  Confertna,  London,  1868 ;  and  StamgiUew 
AUianm  Ooi\fmne»  1878,  New  York,  1874.  ^ 

ETANGEUCAL  ASSOCIATION,  an  Amencaa  reU. 
gions  denomination  originated  about  tiie  beginning  of  the 
present  century  by  Jacob  Albrecht,  a  German  Lutiberan  of 
Pennsylvania.  About  1790  he  began  an  itinerant  minion 
among  his  fellow-countrymen,  chiefly  in  FennqrWania ;  and 
his  labours  meeting  with  considerable  snecesi^  he  was,  at 
an  assembly  eompmed  of  representatives  of  the  different 
stations,  elected  in  1800  presiding  elder  or  chief  pastor, 
and  sbortiy  afterwards  rules  of  government  were  adopted 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  tbe  Ifethodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1816  the  first  annual  conference  Was  held, 
and  in  1843  there  was  instituted  a  general  conference,  com- 
posed of  delegates  chosen  by  tbe  annual  conferences  and 
constituting  the  highest  legislative  and  judicial  authority 
in  tbe  cburcb.  Tbe  members  of  tbe  general  conference 
hold  ofiice  for  four  years.  In  1873  tbe  association  com- 
prised  16  annual  conferences,  consisting  of  over  600 
Itinerant  and  400  local  preadiers,  possMsed  4  training 
colleges,  and  numbered  83,195  members. 

EVANGELICAL  UNION,  a  religious  denomination 
which  originated  in  the  deposition  of  the  Rev.  James 
Morison,  minister  of  a  United  Secession  congregation  in 
Kilmarnock,  Scotlasd,  for  certain  views  regarding  faith, 
tbe  work  of  tbe  Spirit  in  salvation,  and  the  extent  of  tha 
atcnemsnt,  which  were  regarded  by  the  supreme  court  of 
lib  ch'Oi-cb  'e3  auti-Calvinistic  cvr-'  '  -  -'ical    His  depoti- 
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tiou  took  plue  in  1841 ;  and  his  faUier,  who  waa  miaiater 
at  Bathgate,  and  other  two  miniilen  being  deposed  not 
long  aftenrards  for  similar  opinions,  the  four  met  at  Kit 
mnraock  iaMay  1843,  and,  on  the  buia  of  certain  doctrinal 
ptintnples,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  nndw  the 
name  of  the  ETangelical  Union,  *'for  the  purpose  of 
countenanciofb  counselling  and  otberwise  aiding  one 
another,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  training  up  apiritual 
and  devoted  young  men  to  carry  forward  the  work  and 
*  pteasnre  of  the  Lord' "  The  doctrinal  views  of  the  new 
denomination  gradually  asanmed  a  mora  decidedly  auU- 
Calviniatic  fortiL,  and  they  began  also  to  find  many  sym- 
pathiEers^among^tlie  Congregatioaaliets  of  Scotland.  Nine 
students  were  expelled  from  the  Congregational  Academy 
for  holding  Morisonian "  doctrines,  and  in  1846  eight 
charchea  were  di^oined  from  the  Congregational  Union  of 
Scotland  and  formed  a  connexion  with  the  Evangelical 
Union.  In  1858  the  Evangelical  Union  tssued  a  new 
doctrinal  statement  superseding  that  of  1843.  The  Union 
exercises  no  jurisdiction  over  the  individual  churches  con- 
nected with  it,  and  in  this  respect  it  adheres  to  the  Inde- 
pendent or  Congregational  form  of  church  government; 
Dot  while'  the  affairs  of  those  of  its  congregations  which 
OTiginally  belonged  to  the  Independent  denomination  are 
muiaged  by  meetings  of  all  the  communicants,  those  con- 
gregations which  originally  were  Presbyterian  vest  their 
government  in  a  body  of  elders.  The  churches  connected 
with  the  Evangelical  Union  number  nearly  90,  only  a  few 
of  which  an  in  England.  Its  ministers  are  eligible  for 
Congregational  churches  in  England,  and  for  some  time 
negotia^ns  have  been  in  progress  for  an  amalgamation  of 
the  denomination  with  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scot- 
land. .  See  EvoHgelieal  Union  Annuai,  and  Sittory  of  Ote 
SfOMtlKal  Union,  by  F.  Ferguson,  D.D.  (Qlasgow,  1876). 

EVANS,  Sib  Db  Ljlcy  (1787-1870),  a  distinguished 
British  soldier,  son  of  John  Evans  of  Milltown,  Limerick, 
Ireland,  was  bom  in  1787.  He  was  educated  at  Woolwich 
Academy,  and  entered  the  army  in  1807  as  ensiga  in  the 
22d  regiment  of  foot  His  regiment  was  immediately  after 
wards  gazetted  for  India,  and  during  his  stay  of  three 
years  in  that  country  he  served  with  distinction  in  various 
actions,  In  1812,  as  lieutenant  of  the  3d  Dragoons, 
he  Joined  the  Peninsular  army  of  Wellington;  and  in 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  campaigns  of  1812,  1813, 
and  1814  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  both  for  military 
skill  and  for  personal  bravery.  He  waa  rapidly  promoted 
by  merit,  and  in  1814  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  The  same  year,  in  command  of  the  6th  West 
India  Regiment,  he  was  sent  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  the  United  States,  where  he  specially  distinguished 
himself  at  the  capture  of  Washington,  and  shared  in  the 
attack  on  Baltimore  and  the  operations  before  New 
Orleans.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1815  in 
time  to  accompany  the  expedition  of  Wellington  to 
Flanders,  and  was  assistant  quartermaster-general  at  Quatre 
Bras  and  Waterloo.  As  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  he  accompanied  the  English  army  to  Paris, 
and  remained  there  during  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  allies.  In  1831  Evans  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Liberal  member  for  Rye ;  but  in  the  electtou 
of  1832  he  waa  an  unsuccessful  'candidate  both  for  that 
borough  and  for  Weetminater.  Fo  -  the  latter  constituency 
he  was,  however,  returned  in  1^33,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  parliament  of  1841-46,  continued  to  represent  it  till 
1865,  when  he  retired  from  political  life.  His  parlia- 
nentary  duties  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  his  career 
as  a  soldier.  In  1836  he  was  eent  in  command  of  10,000 
men  (the  "Spanish  Legion")  to  aid  the  queen  of  Spain 
against  Don  Carlos.  He  renuuned  two  years,  and  gained 
wVcral  brilliant  fhongh  bloody  victoriai;  and  on  hia  reli^ 
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m  1839  he  waa^  in  reoognltion  of  his  achieremenl^  eteatel 
Knight  Commander  cf  the  Bath.  In  1846  he  attained  the 
rauk(tf  rnqoiNgeneral;  and  iu  1854,  on  the  bnakingoutef 
the  Russian  war,  lie  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  second  division  of  the  army  fd  the  East  At  the  battle 
of  the  Alma  his  quick  omuprehension  of  the  features  of 
the  combat  largely  contributed  at  various  critical  periods  to 
the  victory.  On  the  26th  October,  by  the  skilful  manntr 
in  which  he  handled  hi^ troops,  be  brilliantly  defeated,  st 
a  nominal  loss,  a  large  division  of  Russian  forces  which  had 
attacked  his  position  on  Mount  Inkennao.  Illness  and 
fatigue  compelled  him  a  few  days  after  this  to  leave 
command  of  his  division  in  the  hands  of  General  Peoue- 
father ;  but  he  loee  from  bis  sick-bed  on  the  day  of  tls 
battle  of  Inkerman,  November  6,  sad  declining  to  take  tl» 
supreme  command  of  his  division  from  General  Pennefathcr, 
he  generously  aMed  him  in  his  long-protracted  struggle  hj 
his  countenance  and  advice.  On  the  return  of  Evans  to 
England  in  the  following  February  invalided,  he  received 
for  his  services  in  the  Crimea  the  thanks  of  the  House  cf 
Commons,  and  the  same  year  he  was  made  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  the  university  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  185$ 
b^  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  t£d  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
in  1661  he  was  gasetted  general  He  died  9th  Jannuf 
1870. 

EVANS,  OuvBB  (1755-1819),  an  American  rnechtm- 
cian,  was  bom  at  Newport,  Delaware,  in  1765.  He  vs 
at  an  early  age  apprenticed  to  k  wheelwright,  and-  at  tte 
age  of  twenty-two  he  invented  a  machine  for  making  caid- 
teeth  iu  lieu  of  the  old  method  of  making  them  by  hand. 
In  1780  he  became  partner  with  his  brothers,  who  was 
practical  millers ;  and  two  years  later  he  completed  an  is- 
vention  which  t<^aUy  changed  the  structure  of  flour  milk 
About  the  same  time  he  discovered  tlie  application  of  atesa 
to  land  .carriages,  and  in  1786  be  mdeavonred  to  obtam 
patents  for  the  two  inventions  from  the  State  of  Penns^ 
vania.  A  patent  for  the  former  was  granted  in  1787,  bet 
the  latter  request  was  considered  too  absurd  to  merit  oa§- 
sideration.  It  was  granted,  however,  in  1797  by  the  State 
of  Marylanc'.  About  this  time  he  sent  drawings  and  speci- 
fications of  nis  plans  to  England,  bnt  they  were  receired 
there  w^th  the  same  incredulity  as  in  America.  Meantime  lie 
made  use  of  the  engine  he  had  invented — the  first  constructed 
on  the  high-pressure  priuciple^for  bis  flour  mill;  and  t> 
'  18u3  he  constructed  a  steam  dredging  machine^  wl^ch  sin 
propelled  itself  on  land  Evans  used  f^I  his  means  in  experi- 
ments on  his  invention ;  and  though  he  did  not  live  to  m 
its  full  application,  he  was  confidei^  that  its  results  woeld 
he  as  great  as  they  have  actually  turned  out  to  be.  In  1819 
a  fire  broke  out  iu  his  factory  at  Pittsburg,  and  its  eoe- 
sequences  were  so  disastrous  to  his  immediate  hopes  that  b 
did  not  long  survive  its  occurrence,  dying  April  21,  1811 
EVANSON,  Edward  (1731-1805),  a  theological  writir 
whose  views  gave  rise  to  much  conboversy,  vras  bora  it 
Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  April  21,  1731.  At  the  age  d 
seven  Iu  was  placed  under  the  care  an  nude,  vicai  d 
Mitcham,  in  Surrey.  At  fourteen  he  entered  Emmanad 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1749.  Ii 
1763  he  took  his  degree  of  M. A.;  and,  after  being  ordained, 
he  officiated  for  several  years  as  curate  at  Mitcham.  ■  la 
1768  he  became  vicar  of  South  Mimms  near  Bamet ;  and  i> 
November  1769  he  was  presented  to  the  recbery  of  Tewkes- 
bury, wiUi  which  he  also  held  the  vicarage  of  Longdon.  hi 
the  course  of  his  studies  and  inqniriea  after  tniUi  he  di» 
covered  what  he  thought  important  variance  between  tki 
teaching  of  the  Church  ot  England  and  that  of  the  Bihh^ 
and  ha  did  not  couceal  his  convictions.  He  allowed  hiit- 
aelf  in  reading  the  service  to  alter  or  omU^phrasea  whidi 
Roemed  to  Um  ontme,  and  in  reading  ^  Seriptans  la 
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point  out  ejTort  in  the  tnnalation,  a  practice  which  was 
offeoain  to  many  of  his  congregation.  A  crisie  wu  brought 
on  by  his  sermon  on  the  resmrectioD  preached  at  Easter 
1771;  and  in  November  1773  a  prosecutioa  was  instituted 
against  him  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  charged  with  "depcaving  the  public  worship  of  God 
contained  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  assert- 
ing the  same  to  be  superstitious  and  unchristian,  preaching, 
writing,  and  coaverstng  against  the  creeds  and  the  dirmity 
of  onr  Saviour,  and  assuming  to  himself  the  power  of 
making,  arbitrary  alterations  in  his  performance  of  the 
public  worship."  A  protest  was  at  once  signed  and 
published  by  a  large  number  of  the  parbhioners  against  i^e 
prosecutioa.  The  case  was  ramed  by  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Arches  and  the  Court  of  Delegates,  and  was  ultimately 
quashed  on  merely  technical  groand&  in  1777.  Mean- 
while Evanson-  had  made  his  views  generally  known  by 
several  publications.  In  1772  appeared  euonymoualy  bis 
Dodrinet  of  a  Trinitjf  atid  the  Incarnation  of  God, 
examined  upon  the  Principlet  of  Season  and  Common  Seme, 
This  waa  followed  in  1777  by  A  Letter  to  Dr  Hurd,  Bishop 
of  Woixetter,  wherein  the  Importance  of  the  Prophecies  of 
the  ffew  TestamejU  and  the  Nature  of  the  Grand  Apostasy 
predicted  in  them  are  pariieularljf  and  impartially  eon- 
tidered.  The  author  had  before  this  time  retired  to 
LongdoD,  leaving  his  curate  in  charge  at  Tewkesbury.  In 
1775  he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the  solicitor- 
geoeral,  and  at  the  close  of  1777  heresigned  both  his  livinge, 
and  retired  to  Mitcham.  In  1786  he  Aarried.  He  soon 
after  wrote  some  papers  on  the  Sabbath,  which  brought 
him  into  controversy  with  Dr  Priestley,  who  published  the 
whole  discussion  (1792).  In  the  same  year  appeared 
Evansou's  work  entitled  The  Dissonance  of  the  four 
generally  received  JSvangelists,  to  which  replies  were 
published  by  Dr  Priestley  and  D.  Simpson,  M.A,  (1793). 
Evauson  rejected  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  foi^eries,  and  of  the  four  gospels  he  accepted  only 
that  of  St  Luke.  In  1802  he  published  Selections  upon 
tiu  State  of  Rdigion  in  Christendom,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  explain  and  illustrate  the  mysterious  foreshadovrings  of 
the  Apocalypse.  This  he  considered  the  most  important 
of  his  writing!.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  completed 
his  Second  Thoughts  on  the  Trinity,  in  reply  to  a  work  of 
the  bishop  of  Olouceater.  The  stoiy  of  the  life,  investiga- 
iione,  B>id  conflicts  of  this  herauoal  chnrohman  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  is  full  of  interest^  especially  for  its 
anticipations  of  some^f  the  momentous  diseossions  ci  the 
I»eseat  day.  He  died  at  Colef  ord,  in  Oloueeitershirs,  Sep- 
tembar  25,  1805.  A  uurative  of  tht  circumstances  whidi 
led  to  the  prosecution  of  Evanson  was  published  by  N. 
Havard,  the  town-clerk  of  Tewkesbniy. 

ETANSVILLE,  a  city  of  America,  capites  of  Tanderbnig 
ewmty,  Indiana,  is  situated  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Ohio 
lirer,  200  miles  below  Louisville,  Kentucky— measuring 
tiie  windings  of  the  river,  which  donUe  the  direct 
distance.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  bend  of  the  river  at 
tiiis  poin^  Evanaville  is  built  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
oasceul^  and  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Crescent  City."  It 
fcasvailvay  oommunication  in  varioos  directions ;  and  the 
Wabnsh  and  Erie  Canal,  completed  in  1853,  extends  from 
it  to  Toledo^  Ohio,  a  dietance  of  400  miles.  Evanaville 
is  a  busy  commercial  and  maunfactnring  town,  and  is 
mindly  increasing,  it  is  the  principal  chipping  port  for 
the  gram  and  pork  of  south- western. Indiuia ;  and  among 
its  otiiBT  articles  of  export  are  lime,  cotton,  dried  fruit,  and 
tobacea  It  has  Sour  mills,  breweries,  iron  founderies, 
tanneries,  machine  shops,  and  woollen  and  cotton  factories. 
Coal  and  iron  ore  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  principal 
bnildings  are  the  court-house,  the  city  hall,  the  high 
•diool,  the  marine  Lospitat,  and  a  new  buildmg  in  which 


are  included  the  post-office,  the  United  States  courts,  and 
the  custom-house.  The  popuktion,  which  in  1860  was 
11,484,  had  increased  in  1870  to  21,830. 

EVAPORATION  is  that  process  by  which  liquids  and 
solids  assume  the  gaseous  state  at  their  free  surfaces.  The 
rate  at  which  evaporatiou  takes  place  depends  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  or  solid,  the  extent  of  the  exposed 
surface,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  gaseous  particles 
can  escape  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface  either  by 
diffnsioa.  through  the  air  or  by  the  motion  of  the  air  itselL 
Hence  a  strong  wind  will  generally  accelerate  the  process 
of  drying.  The  passage  from  the  gaseous  into  the  liquid 
condition,  or  condensation,  and  into  the  solid  condition,  oi 
tublimatioTi,  are  processes  the  converse  of  evaporation. 
The  evaporation  of  a  liquid  is  a  phenomenon  which  we 
observe  daily,  and  that  of  a  solid  sometimes  presents  itself 
to  our  notice,  as  when  snow  vanishes  by  evaporation  during 
a  long  fh»t  though  the  temperature  never  rises  to  the 
freezing  point  Camphor  and  iodine  also  readily  evaporale 
at  ordinary  temperatures  without  liquefying,  and  sublime 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  a^  placed. 

A  gas  is  a  substance  a  finite  portion  of  which  will 
distribute  itself  through  any  space,  however  great,  to  which 
it  hah  free  access.  A  substance  which  can  exist  in  the 
liquid  or  solid  state  at  ordinary  temperature  and  under 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  is  usually,  when  in  the 
gaseous  condition,  called  a  vapour ;  but,  thongh  it  is  easy 
to  give  arbitrary  definitions,  no  sati^actory  distinction 
between  gases  and  vapours  has  yet  been  made.  In  fact, 
the  word  "vapour"  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  "gas"  in 
moat  instances.  The  greatest  amount  of  aaj  substaoca 
which  can  exist  in  the  gaseous  condition  in  the  unit: 
of  volume  depends  upon  Uie  temperature,  but  is  almost 
independent  of  the  presence  of  any  other  vapour  or  gat, 
provided  that  such  gas  or  vapour  possess  no  chemical 
affinity  for  the  substance  in  question.  When  a  portion  of 
space  contains  as  much  of  any  vapour  as  can  exist  in  it  at 
the  temperature,  it  is^id  to  be  salvraled  with  that  vapour. 
Any  reduction  of  temperature  will  then  be  accompanied  by 
condensation  of  part  of  the  vapour,  and  the  space  viU 
remain  saturated  at  the  new  temperature;  while  if  any 
increase  of  temperature  occur,  the  space  will  cease  to  ha 
saturated  witii  the  vapour  it  contains,  and  further  evapoiv 
ation  will  take  place  if  any  of  the  eortasponding  liquid  b« 
present,  bnt  if  not  ths  space  mil  remain  unsaturated,  and 
the  vapour  it  contains  is  then  said  to  be  nq)er4ucaed,  '.  I 
the  fall  of  temperature  be  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a 
solid  body  snffioieudy'  cold,  condensation  will  first  tako 
{Jace  in  the  layer  of  air  next  the  body,  forming  deto  upon 
its  surface  if  the  temperature  be  above  that  at  which  &a 
vapohr  solidifies,  but  hoar-frost  if  the  temperature  ba  below 
that  point,  in  whmh  case  we  havo  an  example  of  sublima- 
tion. If  the  reduction  <rf  temperature  be  occasioned  by 
the  introduction  of  a  quantity  of  cold  air  or  other  gas,  or 
by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  vapour  itself,  together  with 
any  other  vapours  or  gases  which  may  occupy  the  same 
space,  the  condensed  liquid  assumes  the  state  of  cloud, 
fog,  or  mist.  The  temperature  at  whidi  a  portion  of  space 
is  saturated  with  the  aqueous  vapour  which  it  aetmdly 
contains  was  called  hy  Dalton  the  dew-point  Some 
vapours,  like  steam  at  100*  C,  if  allowed  to  oxpaad 
without  recdiving  heat,  and  in  expanding  to  do  the  full 
amount  of  work  correiipondtng  to  the  greatest  pressure 
they  can  exert,  suffer  partial  condensation,  because  the 
increase  in  the  space  occupied  does  not  compensate  for  the 
reduction  of  temperature;  but  there  are  other  vapours 
which  become  auper^ieated  by  expansion,  because  the 
increase  in  vt>Iume  more  than  compensates  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  temperatureL 

Vfhea  the  temperature  of  a  liquid  ia  such  thaPthe 
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prosaare  of  its  vapour  U  loss  than  that  to  which  the  liquid 
ii  exposed,  evaporation  will  go  OD  at  ita  free  stirface  only,- 
but  if  the  temperature  ia  raised  bo  that  the  pressure  of 
the  Tapoar  is  greater  than  that  exerted  upon  the  liquid, 
bubbles  of  vapour  can  exist  within  the  liquid  itself,  wd  if 
once  formed  will  rise  through  the  liquid  and  escape  at  the 
surface.  Thia  pheoometion  is  called  ebullition  or  boiling  ; 
and  the  temperature  at  which  the  pressure  of  the  vapour 
of  a  a^tanca  is  equal  to  the  standard  atmospheric  pressare 
is  called  its  boiling-point.  The  standard  atmospheric 
pressure  generalljr  adopted  is  that  exerted  hj  a  column  of 
mercnr7  760  mitlimetrea  in  height  at  0*  C.  at  the  B«a 
level  in  latitude  45*  This  is  equivaleut  to  about  29*905 
inches  of  mercury  at  0*  C  at  the  sea-level  in  the  latitude 
of  London.  The  pressure  of  a  megadyne  per  square  canti- 
metra  haa  been  proposed  as  the  standard  atmosphere,  but 
this  has  not  jet  been  generally  adopted. 

When  a  quantity  of  water  is  heated  from  the  lower 
•urface,  the  water  near  the  bottom  is  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  superincumbent  layers,  and  the  bubbles  of 
steam  formed  there  on  riung  are  surrounded  by  water  at 
•  temperature  below  the  boiling-point,  and,  being  conse- 
quently unable  to  Bostatn  the  pressure  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  they  collapse  with  a  sDght  sound.  These  sounds 
repeated  id  rapid  succession  constitute  the  **  singing  "  of 
the  kettle,  and  are  exehaogsd  for  a  very  mach  softer ' 
sound  when  the  vhole  of  the  water  reaches  the  boiling- 
point,  and  ate  am  bubbles  escape  from  the  surface.  Though 
bubbles  of  pure  steam  once  produced  can  exist  nndcr 
atmospheric  pressure  if  the  temperature  be  above  the  boiling- 
point,  yet  such  bubbles  wilt  not  necesaarily  be  produced 
m  pure  water  as  soon  as  it  reaches  that  temperature.  If 
vrater  which  has  beeti  carefully  freed  from  air  by  long 
boiling  be  heated  in  a  clean  glass  vessel,  its  temperatore 
may  be  raiGod  considerably  above  the  boiling-point ;  but 
06  soon  as  the  continuity  of  the  water  is  broken  by  the 
formation  of  a  bubble  of  steam,  ebullition  ensues  with 
explosive  vicleDcc,  and  the  temperature  falls  nearly  to  the 
boiling-point.  Drofs  of  \rater  suspended  in  a  mixture  of 
linseed  oil  and  oil  of  cloves  of  the  same  specific  gravity  have 
been  heated  by  Dofour  to  180°  C,  and  generally  fatty 
oils  poured  cn  the  ourface  of  water  tend  to  prevent 
ebullition.  It  has  been  stated  that  th»  boiling  of  pure 
water  hcB  noi  yet  been  observed.  Certain  solutions, 
especially  strong  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies,  are  very 
liable  to  an  explosive  evolution  of  steam  at  intervals,  and 
the  best  way  of  preventing  it  is  the  introdnction,  when 
possible,  of  a  small  piece  of  a  metal  which  can  decompose 
water. 

Though  the  tetnperriture  at  which  water  boils  depends 
i  n  the  impurities  which  it  contains,  and  the  nature  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  placed,  yet  the  temperature  of  the 
Gteam  above  the  water  depends  only  on  the  pressure.  This 
has  been  long  acknowledged  when  the  quantity  of  impurity 
dicsolved  in  the  water  is  small,  and  in  order  to  determine 
the  boiling-points  upon  thermometers  they  are  immersed 
in  the  steam  above  boiling  water  withont  allowing  their 
bulbs  to  touch  the  water.  When  the  qumtity  of  salt 
dissolved  ia  very  great,  the  temperature  of  the  boiling 
solution  is  generally  very  much  above  the  boiling-point  of 
irater.  Thos,  according  to  Faraday,  &s.turated  solutions  of 
eommon  e»Xt,  nitre,  and  potassic  carbonate  boil  at  109*, 
115'6*,  and  HO*  C.  respectively.  The  temperature  of 
abullition  of  a  saline  solution  is  sometimes  employed  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  salt  present.  Kotwithatanding 
the  higb  temperature  of  the  eolution,  it  eeems  that  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  when  first  liberated  from  the 
eolution  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  water  boiling  at 
the  came  pressure.  This  conclnsion  is  supported  by 
Cafsur,  though  Magnos  and  sonw  others  were  of  a 


different  opimoa.  a  tbennometer  with  a  dean  nnpstt- 
tected  bulb  be  immersed  in  the  rteam  abora  a  concentrated 
saline  solution  boiling  at  ordinar^r  pressnrc^  ita  temperatort  | 
will  quickly  riae  to  100*  C,  then  become  ahoost  MtUimaiy, 
and  afterwards  slowly  riae  to  a  temperatoia  aomewbat 
below  that  of  thtf  liquid,  and  depending  on  its  neameaa  to  ' 
the  solution  and  the  facilities  which  are  offered  for  the 
escape  of  heat  from  the  bolbi  On  removing  the  thermo- 
meter and  allowing  i*^  to  cool,  there  will  generally  be  found 
a  quantity  of  salt  sticking  to  the  Inilb  which  has  been 
spluhed  upon  it  from  the  solntion.  If  thebnlb  of  a  ther- 
mometer be  covered  with  cotton  which  has  been  sprinkled 
with  some  salt,  and  be  then  immersed  in  steam,  whethor 
above  a  saline  solutim  of  above  boiling  water,  its  tem- 
perature will  quickly  rise  considerably  above  the  btHlisg- 
point,  and  several  thermometers  whose  bulba  have  beea 
covered  with  different  salts  wiH  indicate  different  teuperfr 
turea  if  suspended  side  by  side  in  the  same  vessel  of  steao^ 
leading  us  to  suspect  that  the  high  temperatnre  recorded 
by  the  thermometer  above  the  saline  solution  may  be  doe 
in  part  at  least  to  salt  which  has  been  q)lasfaed  upon  th* 
bulb.  If  the  bulb  be  protected  from  splashes  by  a  m'etd 
screen  placed  below  it,  and  from  condensed  water  tricklni| 
down  the  stem  by  a  guard  placed  above  it,  the  temperatun 
will  at  once  rise  to  100*  C;  but  the  further  rise  of 
temperature  will  be  so  slow  th^t  it  nuiy  be  accounted  for 
by  the  radiation  from  the  liquid  and  from  the  metal  sereei^ 
which  of  course  becomes  heated  in  the  same  way  as  a  naksd 
thermometer  placed  in  its  position.  If  a  teat  tnbe  eoe- 
tuning  mercury  be  immeraed  in  the  solution,  and  thr 
thermometer  bnlb  placed  in  it  till  it  reaches  the  asm 
temperature,  on  raising  it  into  the  steam  the  tempeiatmr 
wiU  be  seen  to  fall  considerably. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  be  placed  in  a  metal 
vessel  whose  temperature  has  beim  raised  very  much  abon 
the  boiling-point  of  the  iiqnid,  vapour  will  be  produced  so 
rapidly  from  th.*  under  surface  of  the  lii^nid  that  it  wiQ 
be  Bupported  on  a  cushion  of  its  own  vaponr,  and  thiu 
prevented  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  metal,  the 
separation  being  so  complete  that  if  the  liquid  be  as 
electrolyte  a  current  from  an  ordinary  battery  catmot  be 
made  to  pass  from  the  liqnid  to  the  metal  This  conditioa 
of  the  Ih]uid  ia  called  the  spheroidal  state,  «ad  is  ofc«a 
referred  to  aa  Leidenfroefs  phenomenon.  It  may  fr»- 
quently  be  noticed  that  the  drop  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  rots- 
tion.  If  by  any  means  an  indentation  ia  ftiade  in  tlif 
surface  of  the  drop,  vibrations  will  be  set  up  in  it,  causii^ 
the  horizontal  section  to  pass  into  the  form  ol  a  cnrvilineu 
polygon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  edge  of  a  bell  changes 
its  form  when  etnick.  The  sarface  of  the  drop  tli;a 
presents  a  "beaded"  or  corrugated  a|q>earance,  formed 
by  the  superposition  of  the  retinal  imagee  of  the  dr<^  is 
the  two  extreme  conditions  whidi  it  assomes,  and  thm- 
fore  always  'presenting  an  even  nnmber  of  cormg^ition 
corresponding  to  the  vibrating  segments.  Surface  tendoi 
of  eonrae  supplies  the  forces  necesaary  to  prodace  4s 
vibrations.  Wliea  a  ventral  segment  prqjeeta  beyond  tit 
mean  surface  of  the  drop  so  as  to  form  a  "  bead,"  mat  ' 
surface  is  exposed  by  it  to  the  heating  action  d  tiie  metal  j 
than  when  it  is  in  ita  mean  position,  abd  whm  it  Vm 
within  ^  mean,  or  spheroidal,  snrfaee  so  as  to  fomi  t 
"  flute,"  less  sarface  is  ei^tosed  hyit;  bat  as  the  graentiim 
of  steam  cannot  be  instantaneooa^  more  steam  will  escapt 
from  the  se^ent  while  it  is  leceding  towaids  the  orotn 
tiian  while  it  is  advaacinj^  and  dins  tiie  pressare  of  the 
escaping  steam  upon  each  ventral  aliment  will  vary  inA 
the  phase  of  vibration  in  each  a  manner  as  to  supply  the 
energy  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  motion.  It  At 
drop  be  examined  by  ordiuacr  daylight  a  fluted  oaUms 
can  be  distinc^y  seen  within  tite  beaded  c^^ine^  hot  iC  ft 
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6e  instantaDeooaly  illominatod  b7  electric  sporks;  the 
separate  vibration  fonos  will  be  seen  presenting  half  as 
man7  beads  asd  flutes  as  are  presented  when  the  images  are 
euperposed  through  the  emplojment  of  a  contiDuoua  light 
The  lowest  temperature  at  wUch  the  spheroidal  conditioii 
can  be  produced  variee  with  the  nature  of  the  heated  surface, 
the  liquid,  and  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  when  poured 
into  the  Teasel  It  is  in  virtae  of  thie  condition  that 
Faraday  found  it  possible  to  freeze  mercury  in  a  red  hot 
vesseL  When  the  metal  is  allowed  to  cool  sufficiently,  the 
liquid  comes  into  contact  with  it,  and  ia  wholly  or  partially 
conTerted  into  vapour  with  explosive  violence,  ux  highly 
rarefied  air  wnter  wiU  assmne  the  spheroidal  condition  at 
very  low  temperatures,  in  consequence  of  evaporation  being 
Accelerated  by  the  diminution  of  pressure. 

Frevious  to  the  introduction  of  the  molecular  theory  of 
gases  many  theories  were  prop<»ed  to  explain  the  diffnsion 
of  aqueous  vaponr  through  the  air.  Halley  supposed  that 
vapour  consisted  of  small  hollow  spherules  or  vesidei 
filled  with  an  aura  considerably  lighter  than  air,  which 
«aQsed  them  to  ascend  like  balloons,  and  Atwood  followed 
bis  hypothesis.  Even  after  the  similarity  of  vapours  to 
air  and  other  so-called  permanent  gases  had  been  fnUy 
recognized,  the  vttieular  theory  was  still  held  in  a  modifi^ 
fbrm  to  explain  the  suspension  of  cloud  and  fog ;  but  in 
the  esse  of  very  small  drops  the  resistance  of  the  air  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  drops  acquiring  more  than  an 
«xtremely  small  velocity  in  consequence  of  their  weight 
Hooke  supposed  that  air  contains  aqueous  vapour  in  a 
state  of  chemical  solution ;  but  this  theory,  like  thf  preced- 
ing, fails  to  explain  evaporation  in  vacuo.  De  Saussure 
believed  that  water  was  first  converted  into  vaponr  by  the 
action  of  heat,  and  then  absorbed  by  the  air  on  account  of 
a  chemical  affinity;  while  Halley,  Leroy,  and  Franklin 
thought  that  the  attraction  of  the  air  was  instmmental  in 
the  first  formation  of  vapour.  The  advocates  of  a  still 
older  theory  maintained  that  aqneons  vapour  was  a  ci>m- 
lination  of  water  particles  with  those  of  fire,  which  caused 
them  to  ascend,  and  that  contrary  winds  blowing  the 
particles  of  watertogether  loosened  the  fire  particles  from 
them,  thus  allowing  them  to  descend  as  rain. 

Desagaliers  seems  to  hav«  been  the  first  to  identify  the 
nature  of  steam  with  that  of  aqneons  vapour  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  steam  is  a 
transparent  gas,  while  the  doud  prodneed  by  a  jet  of 
steam  is  really  condensed  water.  In  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  {Phil.  Trans.,  1729,  p.  6), 
Desagaliers  maintained  that  the  cause  of  vaponr  rising  in 
the  air  is  a  force  oi  repolsion  between  its  particles,  which 
separates  them  so  far  from  each  other  as  to  render  the 
vapour  specifically  lighter  than  air.  ^e  resistance  offered 
hy  water  to  compression  he  accounts  for  by  a  similar  repul- 
sion. From  some  expenmenta  with  a  steam  engine  he 
condnded  that  water  in  being  converted  into  steam  under 
ordinary  atmoepherio  pressure  expands  to  alx>ut  14,000 
times  its  original  volnme  instead  of  abont  1650  times 
as  it  actnally  does.  Shorty  after  the  aboTe-mentitmed 
letter  was  written,  Desagaliers,  in  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Canse  ci  the  Rise  of  Taponrs  and  Exhalations  in  the 
Air  "  {NaiuriiU  PhilotojiJiy,  pt  il),  attributed  the  lepalaion 
between  the  particles  of  vaponr  to  an  electrical  acHm,  anp- 
posiog  that  the  particles  of  water  were  first  electrified  from 
the  air  and  then  repelled  by  the  air  and  by  one  another. 

In  1783  De  Saussure  published  his  Euait  tar  VHygro- 
mUrie,  which  give  an  account  of  many  experiments  executed 
on  a  great  scale,  and  in  some  cases  leading  him  to  correct 
conclosions.  By  placing  a  known  weight  of  dry  potasaio 
•carbonate  in  a  large  glass  balloon  iiUed  with  air  and  satn- 
tated  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  finding  the  increase  in  the 
vrei^  of  the  caittoDste  produced,  h?  absorption,  hs  deter. 
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mined  the  amount  of  vaponr  originally  present  By  filling 
the  balloon  vrith  dry  air,  and  suspending  in  it  B|dsee  of  wn 
linen,  ha  determined  the  amonnt  of  the  water  which  evapo- 
rated from  the  loss  of  weight  experienced  by  the  linen. 
These  si^«rimeat9  were  repeated  with  the  balloon  filled 
with  hydw^gsn  sad  carbonio  anhydride,  and  with  mizturee 
of  tiiess  gassB,  and  both  methods  led  to  the  same  xesnl^ 
indicating  that  the  amount  of  vanonr  was  the  same,  if  the 
temperature  remained  oonstantj  whatever  gas  were  present 
The  inferences  he  derived  from  his  experiments  at  different 
temperatures  were  not^  however,  justifiable ;  nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  his  division  of  vapour  into  four  classes,  vis., 
pure  elastic  vaponr,  dissolved  elastio  vmonr,  vesicalar 
vapour,  and  concrete  vaponr,  the  last  of  miibh  really  oonp* 
sists  of  liquid  drops. 

Deluo  {Phil  Trans.,  1792)  enunciated  the  theory  that 
the  quantity  of  vaponr  which  can  ezittt  in  any  space  de- 
pends otdjf  on  the  tempemiurt,  and  is  independent  of  the 
presence  of  any  other  vaponr  or  gas  with  which  it  has  no 
tendency  to  oombine  chemically,  being  always  the  "ame  as 
if  nothii^  but  the  vapour  occupied  the  space ;  and  this  he 
verified  by  placing  his  hygrometer  with  a  little  water  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  showing  that  the  indtea* 
tions  of  the  hygrometer  were  independent  of  the  pressure  of 
the  air.  Deloo  was  the  first  to  propose  that  the  hytprome- 
teic  state  of  the  air  should  be  measured  by  the  ratio  d  the 
amonnt  of  vapour  existing  in  it  to  that  required  to  saturate 
it  at  the  temperature  It  possesses.  A  more  oonvenient 
measure  has  been  proposed  b^  Balfour  Stewart,  viz.,  the 
quantity  of  vapour  associated  with  the  nnit  of  mass  of  diy  ur. 

But  it  ia  to  Daltoa  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  a 
clear  statement  of  the  laws  of  evaporation.  In  his  Meiearo- 
logical  Staayt  (1793,  p.  134)  he  states  that  "evaporation 
and  th?  condensation  of  vapour  are  not  the  effects  of  chemi- ' 
cal  afSnities,  but  aqueous  vaponr  always  exists  as  a  fluid 
«ut  ffenerii  diffused  amongst  the  rest  of  tiie  aerial  fluids." 
Thus  water  at  80*  Fahr.  is  on  the  point  of  boiling  under  a 
pressure  of  1*03  inches  of  mercury,  and  from  this  he  coo- 
clndes  that  in  the  presence  of  dry  air  water  at  80'  Fahr. 
will  evaporate  "  till  the  density  of  its  vaponr,  considered 
abstractedly,  becomes  ^^th  of  what  it  is  undw  a  pressure  of 
30  inches,  and  Its  temperature  313*."  This  statement 
though  inaocurate  inasmnch  as  it  takes  no  account  ot  the 
expansion  of  ft  given  mass  of  steam  at  eonstant  pressnrs 
when  its  temperatore  is  raised  from  80'  Fahr,  to  31 S  Fahr,, 
yet  shows  tbat  Dalton  had  discovered  the  true  law  of  en- 
poration,  and  thoroughly  undustood  its  applioaUons,  If 
we  substitute  pressnre  for  denuty,  the  statement  becomes' 
correct  Again,  on  page  301  of  the  Sttapi  he  ritatea  his 
conviction,  as  the  result  of  experiments  and  obserrationSi 

"  That  dtt  vapowr  </  v>ater  {and  probably  oj  most  dktr  liqv.id£^ 
exiib  at  all  Umperattira  in  tk*  aimoiphsra,  and  it  eapahU  of  btaring 
any  kiunm  degret  eald  wiiJumt  a  Mai  amdauaium,  ami  that  th$ 
vapour  so  einsting  it  one  and  tht  tarn*  thing  at  dean  or  vapmr  of 
212*  er  upaardt.  The  idea,  therefore,  thst  vaponr  cannot  exist  m 
tlis  open  stmoBpheie  at  a  lower  tempeiatnre  than  SIS*,  nnlen 
chemically  combined  therewith,  I  consider  aa  erroneoita ;  ft  hts 
taken  ita  rise  ftom  the  supposition  that  air  pressiog  upon  vapour 
condatiMi  fte  vapour  eqnuly  with  vapour  preasdn^  upon  vapour, — 
»  anpnosition  we  bare  no  right  to  asnune,  and  which,  I  apprehend, 
will  plainlj  appear  to  be  contndfototr  to  reason  and  nnwsrrantad  by 
facta ;  for  when  a  particle  ol  vaponr  exiati  between  two  jmrtades  <n 
air,  let  their  equal  and  oppooite  pressorea  upon  It  be  what  they 
mav,  they  cannot  bring  it  nearer  to  another  pertlele  of  vaponr, 
wiuiont  which  no  oonaenaatlon  con  take  place,  aU  other  eircmn* 
atancea  being  the  same;  and  it  has  never  beoi  proved  that  tite 
vaponr  in  •  receiver  from  which  all  the  air  has  ben  ezhsoated  is 
pncipitated  npim  die  Bdmimon  of  perfectly  dry  air.  Benee^  than, 
we  aonolDd*,  cS  the  contrary  can  be  proved,  that  Du  condtntoHon 
af  vapour  «xpoMtI  to  Okt  eommm  air  don  fwf  <k  any  way  dtpmd 
vpott  tAe praturt  </ iht  air." 

(The  italics  are  Dalton's.)  In  these  remarks  Dalton 
manifeste  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  tme  state  of  the  oasb 
In  his  x-qieriments  he  turned  directly  at  the  root  ^  tl» 
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inatter,  Mid  the  TMolta  at  vbich  hs  amved  are  perfectly 
ooDdusive  withiD  tho  errors  of  his  experiments.  First  lie 
meanired  the  pressare  of  a  qaantity  of  dry  tur  kept  at 
coDstant  Tolume  for  every  degree  on  FahretLheit'a  scald 
betwean  tlie  freezing  aad  boiling  points ;  then  ^e  found  the 
pressure  of  pure  steam  in  contact  with  water  for  every 
degree  through  the  same  range,  and  lastly  the  rate  of 
increase  of  pressure  of  a  quantity  of  sir  kept  at  constant 
volume  but  in  contact  with  water  when  the  temperature 
varied.  The  results  showed  that  at  each  particular 
temperature  the  pressure  of  tho  air  saturated  with  vapour 
was  exactly  equal  to  that  corresponding  to  the  dry  air 
together  with  that  exerted  by  vapour  alone  when  in  contact 
witli  water  at  the  same  temperature ;  from  which  he 
inferred  that  there  is  either  no  diemical  action  between  the 
air  and  vapour,  or  such  action  in  no  way  affects  the 
question  at  issue  with  gases  other  than  air  and  vapours 
other  than  aqueous.  This  conclusion  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  gases  and  vapours  behave  to  one 
another  as  vacua.  Most  of  these  experiments  were 
published  in  a  paper  in  the  Manchester  Mtmoirs,  vol.  v. 

Dalton  was  the  first  to  give  a  table  of  the  maximum 
pressure  of  steam  for  temperatures  from  80*  to  212'  Fahr. 

The  researches  of  Deaormes,  Gay  Lnssac,  and  Daniell 
all  tend  to  corroborate  Dalton's  theory  and  the  accuracy  of 
bis  experiments,  tiie  results  of  which  may  be  BUTumed  up 
in  two  statements,  sometimes  cited  as  Dalton's  laws,  viz.: — 

L  In  a  space  which  contains  a  liquid  and  its  vapour 
only,  the  liquid  will  continue  to  evaporate  until  the 
pressure  of  its  vapour  attains  a  determinate  amount  depen- 
dent only  on  the  temperature. 

II.  In  a  space  containing  dry  air  or  other  gas  or  gases  a 
liquid  will  continue  to  evaporate  until  the  pressure  exerted 
by  itt  vapour  along  is  the  same  as  if  no  aii  or  other  gas 
were  present 

The  more  recent  researches  of  Regnault  and  Andrews 
have  shown  that  the  second  law  is  not  quite  true.  It  was, 
however,  a  gieat  step  in  advance,  and  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  chemical  analysis  and 
hygrometry.  Two  or  mora  vapoura  will  act  towards  one 
'another  as  vacua  when,  and  only  when,  their  liquids  have 
no  affinity  for  one  another.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  <he 
pressure  exerted  by  the  vapour  above  the  anrface  of  the 
Imized  liquids  is  frequently  much  less  than  that  which  can 
'be  ezert^  by  the  vapour  ol  the  more  volatile  liquid  alone. 
•Tbau  anlphttrio  add  will  absorb  aqneous  vapour,  and 
^alcohol  wm  absorb  ethw  Tiq>oiVf  redadng  the  pressure  to 
a  small  fraction  of  that  exertied  1^  the  ether  vapour  alonew 
Biaolphida  of  carbon  and  panffin  oil  also  diminish  the 
pressnie  of  ether  vaponr.  Since  a  nuxtare  of  liqnids  may 
.boil  when  the  preasnca  of  the  vapour  produced  exceeds, 
that  to  which  the  liquid  is  exposed,  it  follows  that  a  mix* 
tnre  of  liquid*  which  have  no  tendenqr  to  dissolve  one 
another  will  boil  at  a  temperature  below  the  fcoih'ng-point 
of  either  of  them ;  but  when  the  .liquids  have  an  affinity 
for  each  other  the  boiling-point  of  tho  mixture  will  be  above 
that  of  the  more  volatile  eonstitneat 

Tha  method  employed  by  Oay  Lnsno  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  at  low  temperatures 
bat  not  since  been  unproved  npon.  He  emph^ed  a 
barometer  tube  whose  ungth  was  eonnderaldy  greater 
than  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  having  bent  Uie 
npper  portion  (above  the  mercury)  over  so  as  to  sl<n>e 
downwards  at  an  augla  of  about  60*  with  the  horizon,  he 
immersed  the  closed  end  in  a  cold  mixture  at  the  tempera- 
ture for  which  the  pressure  was  to  be  measured,  and  iigecied 
%  little  water  into  the  barometer  tube.  The  vapour  pro- 
duced condensed  in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube,  and  this 
process  of  distillation  continued  nntil  the  whole  of  the 
water  bid  evaporated  from  the  anrface  of  the  m^rcary, 


leaving  it  free  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  tube.  The  presam 
of  the  vapour  was  afterwards  always  that  due  to  t}i» 
temperature  of  the  coldest  part  of  the  tube,  for  if  at  aqr 
time  it  exceeded  this  pressure,  eondensation  would  eon- 
mence  and  continue  nntil  the  pressnre  was  redoced  to  thn 
amount  A  barometer  tube  dipping  into  the  same  tzongl 
of  mercury,  and  containing  no  water,  was  placad  by  the  eids 
of  the  experimental  tube,  and  the  difference  in  the  level  d 
the  mercury  in  the  tubes  was  read  by  means  of  a  microscope 
sliding  on  a  graduated  pillar,  this  difference  obvioasi; 
indicating  the  pressure  of  the  vapour. 

The  rate  at  which  evaporation  takes  place  has  been  tht 
subject  of  much  inquiry.  In  1772  Dr  Dobson  of  Liw 
pool  {PhU.  Tram.,  Ixvii)  placed  a  cylindrical  vessel,  13 
inches  in  diameter,  by  the  side  of  a  rain-gauge,  and,  allowiig 
for  the  rain  which  fell  into  it,  determined  the  total  eTi- 
poration  during  each  month  for  four  years.  Dalton  acd 
Hoyle  imitated  more  dosely  the  conditions  presented  by  tl» 
BoU,  and  filled  a  vessd  three  feet  in  depth  with  gravel  aid 
sand,  covering  it  with  earth  and  sinking  it  in  the  groond; 
a  pipe  was  placed  near  the  top  and  one  near  the  bottta 
in  order  to  collect  any  water  which  might  be  free  to  nc 
off,  while  the  amonnt  of  rain  received  was  measured  > 
rain-gauge  placed  close  to  the  vessel.  At  the  commenefr 
mentof  the  series  of  observations  the  contents  of  the  ttoA 
were  saturated  with  water,  and  the  difference  between  lis 
amonnt  of  rain  received  oud  of  water  that  escaped  1^  tb» 
pipes  indicated  :the  amount  of  evaporation. 

From  observations  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  wattt 
contained  in  a  shallow  tin  dish  Dalton  conduded  that  it 
different  temperatures  in  calm  air  the  rate  of  evapotatiiK 
is  proportional  to  the  maximum  preisure  of  steam  at  thit 
temperature,  diminished  hj  the  pressnre  of  the  vapour 
already  existing  in  the  air,  which  pressure  is  detenmned 
from  an  observation  of  the  dew-pointy  and  that  when  tk* 
air  is  in  motion  the  rate  of  evaporation  increasea  with 
vdocity  of  the  wind.  It  really  depends  not  only  on  tb 
temperature,  but  on  the  rate  at  which  the  vapour  cu 
escape  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the^Iiquid,  and  ev^Kn- 
tion  therefore  proceeds  more  quickly  wlun  Uie  preasaze  d 
the  air  is  diminished.  Some  considerations  on  the  nbjict 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Diffosioh, 

Many  of  Dalton's  experiments  were  subsequently  repeald 
in  a  modified  form  by  Daniell,  who  examined  the  pressoie 
of  steam  at  various  temperatures,  and  in  the  presence  <f 
other  gases,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  evaporation.  The  ^ai 
monnment  of  Daniell's  work  on  thia  subject  is  Ids  dev- 
point  instnunent  Button  waa  the  first  to  sogges*  tk 
determinati<m  of  the  hygrometrio  state  of  the  air  fam 
the  cold  [ffodnced  by  evaporation;  and  Sir  John  Lesb 
emplc^riad  the  aams  meOiod,  in  connexion  with  the  diAm- 
tial  thermometer.  Vta  the  theory  of  Hasm's  diy  and  v<t 
bulb'  thermometers,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Angnrfi 
psychrometer,  see  article  DimnooH. 

In  1823  the  determination  of  the  maammymmnd 
aqueous  vapour  at  different  temperatures  wu  refeired  l» 
a  commission  of  the  Academy  of  Peris,  and  the  worik  w 
undertaken  by  Dulong  and  Arago.  They  measured  fle 
pressure  of  steam  at  temperatures  ranging  from  100*  C  1» 
224*  C,  by  ol»erving  the  eompresaion  of  a  quantity  of  ik 
imprisoned  by  mercury  in  a  tube.  About  ma  same  tiM 
a  committee  of  the  Franklin  ^utituts  of  Fenn^ylvasia 
measured  the  temper^ure  of  steam  in  contact  widi  wata; 
at  pressures  varying  from  one  to  ten  atmosphoes;  let 
the  results  of  the  two  seri  '^f  experiments  did  not  agm 
very  well.  It  was  partly  on  thia  aeconnt  that  Regwot 
determined  to  investigate  the  subject  more  thoroughly,  asd 
it  is  to  him  we  are  J^Ajot^lC^w  pressorerf 

aqueous  vaponf  over  a  range  of  temperawe  vaiying  ftm 
-33*  C  to  230'  a   Som»  of  bis  iraults^  ^osXhmjmA 
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loroe  obUunad  H«giin%  will  be  loond  in  tiu  aeoompuk^- 
ing  tabi&  The  peHorae  m  meuored  in  miUimetne  of 
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meioniT;  at  0*  (X  60  metres  abore  the  level  of  the  sea  In 
the  latttode  of  Paris;  An  acooont  of  Kegoaolf  s  researohea 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  MSmom$  de  FltuttttU, 
tome  xxLf  the  NwoelU*  AnnalM  d«  Chimie,  zL  Sd4,  and 
xiii  396,  and  in  the  fint  volame  of  the  pnbHcattons  of  the 
CaTendish  Society.  The  researches  ot  Uagnns,  who  arrived 
fudepeadentl/  at  nearly  the  same  results  as  Begunlt, 
■were  publiihed  in  Poggmdwft  Annudmf  Izt  225. 

Begnanlt  also  determined  the  deaaify  of  aqueous  v^Kmr 
in  ur  and  in  vaeao  for  temperatnrea  between  0'  C  and 
26"  Cl,  and  ooneladed  that  when  the  pressora  is  not  very 
greGt  nor  the  aii  nearly  eatnrated  (for  when  it  is  nearly 
saturated  there  is  probably  deposition  of  moisttue  upon 
the  j^sss  ressels^  the  density  may  be  oaloolated  &om  the 
known  density  of  steam  at  the  boiling-point  and  under 
ordinaiy  atmospherio  raessare  by  suppostDg  it  to  obey 

tbe  gaseons  laws."  According  to  B^nanlt  the  mass  of 
a  litre  of  diy  air  at  0*  and  nnder  a  preaaure  of  760 
millimetres  of  mercury,  is  1-293187  grammes,  and  the 
density  of  steam,  compared  with  air  at  the  same  pressnre 
and  tempentore  as  unity,  is  ■6236.  Hence,  by  help  of  the 
table  of  pressores,  the  amount  of  aqueons  vapour  ip  any 
given  volume  can  be  determined  when  we  know  the*  dew* 
point  and  Uie  temperature  of  the  air.  If  P  denote  the 
pressnre  of  vapour  at  the  dew-point  in  millimetres  of 
ineniiuy,tbemaaior  vapoor  iuB  litre  of  air  at^C  will  be 

A  curve  which  represents  tha  relation  between  the  pres- 
«uT«  and  volume  of  the  unit  mass  of  steam  in  contact  with 
.  water  as  tiie  temperature  changes  is  called  the  tteam  linty 
and  t2ie  corresponding  curve  for  aqneona  vapour  in  contact 
with  ice  is  called  the  hoar-frott  line.  Since  water  can  be 
cooled  below  (he  freezing-point  without  aolidifyinf^  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  data  fOT  drawing  the  steam  lie"  orrespond- 
ing  to  a  range  of  temperature  bdow  0*  C.  Ibis  Result 
did,  mi  his  results  shoned  that  the  steam  line  bo  continued 
doea  not  ooinade  with  the  hoar-frost  line,  but  toat  iha  two 
intersect  very  oUiquely  just  above  the  f'  ring-point 
Regnadlt  iu[^)osed  that  this  mutt  be  due  to  errors  of 
measnrement,  and  drew  his  steam  line  so  as  to  enneide 
with  the  hoar-frost  line ;  but  \t  has  sinee  bee*-  ohown  fonn 
thuurolirsi  ennsidentunh,     James  Thnmsr-a       nudi  a 


diiferenoe  mask  oxk^  and  thrt  die  wdnt  tit  intexaectioii  of 
the  two  enrves  eoxresponda  to  a  partienlar  tetatioq  betwesu 
the  TgnmatBt  volnOLSk  and.  temperature  for  whidi  ice^  water, 
and  steam  can  all  exisi  togeuiet  in  eqaim)riam,  no  other 
gss  or  vap4nr  being  ^rteent  in  the  uuilosaraL  On  ex- 
amining BegnaalfB  xesnlfas  &»  intoSBeotion  at  die  cnrvea 
was  found  to  be  diitinotly  indicated  hf  them.  At  tUe 
point  Bteann  Hne^  ice  une^  and  h(riu>lrast  line  inter* 
sect,  audit  has  therefore  been  oaUsdUe  tpplepolnfc  The 
corresponding  temparaton  is  a  little  fl3)ov».0'007*  0^ 

Hie  nnmber  of  units  of  heat  ebsorbed  by  tiie  unit  of 
mass  of  a  sabstanoe,  in  passing  from,  the  solid  or  liquid  into 
the  gaaeoos  oondltion,  without  ehuige  of  temperature^  is 
caSlMibalatmUheati^w^muatiim.  Aceording  to  Andrew^ 
the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  100"  a  ii  (rSS'ft,  or  a  gramme 
of  water  in  bang  converted  into  steam  at  100*  CL  would  ab> 
soib  soffident  hmt  to  idse  636 "9  grammes  from  0*  to  1*  (X 

Soon  after  Dr  Blaek  enunciated  ^  theory  of  latent  hea^ 
James  Watt  examined  the  latent  heat  of  steam' produced 
at  different  temperatures,  ud  eoncloded  that,  when  added 
to  the  amount  ot  heat  required  to  raise  the  unit  of  mass  of. 
water  from  0*  G  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  atesm  is 
formed,  the  result  often  called  the  Mai  heat  of  aieam, 
is  the  same  for  all  temperatoree.  This  statement  is 
known  as  Wattes  law,  but  is  far  from  true,  for  B^uault 
has  shown  experimental^  ^that  when  steam  is  produced 
at  a  temperature  of  <*  0.  'its  total  heat  is  repreeentpd 
by  606*6  4- 'S0&#  within  the  Umita  of  error  of  his  ex- 
periments. Putting  t  equal  to  10(^  this  formula  j^ves 
for  the  total  heat  of  steam  at  100*  a  the  value  637,  and 
its  latent  heat  is  therefore  about  036,  since  about  101  units 
of  heat  are  required  to  raise  the  unit  mass  of  water  from  0* 
a  to  100*  a  At  0"  a  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  606-6. 
The  latent  heat  of  steam  is  peater  than  that  of  any  other 
known  vapour.  According  to  Favn  and  Silbermaon,  ths 
htuit  heat  <^  the  vapours  <A  alcohol  and  ethor  are  208-SI 
andOl'll  lespeotivdy;  and  eooording  to  Andrews,  they  are 
202*4  and  90*46  respectively. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  heat  absorbed  in 
evaporating^  vdatila  liquids  ace  frequently  em^oyed  for 
the  purpose  of  produeing  cold.  Tha  etyopboroe  of  Wo'- 
laston  consists  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at  each  end,  otn 
of  which  is  partially  fiUed  with  water.  He  4ur  is  removed 
hj  boiling  tna  water  and  sealing  the  tube  when  fall  of 
steam.  On  turning  all  tha  water  into  one  bull^  and 
placing  the  other  in  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  ssit, 
the  pressure  of  v^iour  will  be  diminuhed  by  ccmctensation 
tskiug  place  in  tha  cold  bulls  and  this  allows  such  r^tid 
evaporation  to  take  place  in  the  other  bulb  thi^  tha 
watMT  remaining  in  it  beoomes  readily  frozen.  Gay  Lussao 
showed  that  water  placed  in  a  vacuum  at  8*  C,  cv  in  per- 
fectly diT  air  at  3*  0.,  may  be  froien  l^^  evaporation.  The 
action  <a  Oarr4's  freesin^mediine  dqMiids  npon  the  heat 
absorbed  W  the  rapid  evapoation  «(  wUdk  ha* 

been  liquefied  by  preesura 

Solid  caibonio  anhydride  dissolved  In  ether  will  produoa 
hy  ev^N»ation  tn  vacuo  a  temperature  of  about  - 110"  O.^ 
and  Natterer,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  liquid  nitrooa 
oxide  and  l^sulphida  of  carbon  evaporating  in  vacuo, 
obtained  a  temperature  which  be  eatimated  at  - 140°  OL 

When  a  vapour  paaaea  into  the  liquid  or  solid  state  & 
quantity  of  heat  is  produced  equal  to  that  abaoibed  in 
eva^rating  at  tha  same  tempenturj.  Thus,  if  a  gramma 
<rf  steam  be  made  to  pass  into  6*36  grammea  of  water  at 
0*.  it  win  ruae  the  temoerature  <d  Uie  water  almost  to 
100*  C.,  and  if  steam  at  100*  C  be  Uowa  into  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  sal^  the  temperatnra  will  lise  to  lOS** 
U  be£m  the  steam  wOl  pass  fnuy  throud  IC"  .-..^f-fl^ 

In  1823  Oapiiaid  de  U  TouF  Siid^HauM^'^^ 

ftlflobal  in  •  ttmntuf  4n1i«  •<>       to  wiwirn*  alMMli  tw^Clths  of 
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it!  Tolviu.  A  pdUt  of  meronry  wu  ero^ojract  to  wpanto 
the  ftleohol  from  lome  air,  the  compreaiion  of  wUeh  aerred 
to  maasnia  the  pressure  in  tba  tube.  Ob  heattng  the 
alcohol  to  abont  2^5*  C.  (accotdiDg  to  De  la  Tour)  it  ex- 
panded to  aboat  twice  its  Tolnme,  and  theib  euddepl/ 
disappeared*  the  preasore  being  (according  to  the  same 
udiori^)  about  129  atmospheres.  When  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  nlled  a  inuch  greater  portion  of  the  tube,  the  tube 
burst,  TIu  experiment  ms  repeated  with  ether,  naptha, 
and  water,  with  similar  results ;  but  in  the  ease  of  water  it 
was  neoeuary  to  add  a  little  sodie  carbonate  to  prevent  the 
watar  dissolnog  the  glass.  The  experiments  hare  since  been 
repeated  hj  Faraday,  and  still  mora  recmtly  by  Andrews. 
It  was  first  noticed  by  WoU  (Anh.  d«  Chimie,  xlix.  230), 
afterwards  by  Drion  (jinn,  de  Chimie,  Ivl  221),  who 
examined  Wolfs  results,  experimenting  with  eUier,  and  with 
ethyUe  chloride,  and  subsequetitly  by  Andrews,  that  the 
cnrrsture  of  the  surface^of  the  liquid  decreases  as  the  tem- 
perature is  raised,  indicating  a  diminution  in  the  surface 
tension,  while  the  surface  itself  becomes  less  strongly 
markecC  UU  it  entirely  loses  its  currature,  and  then  Tanishea 
altogether,  only  a  flickering  hasy  appearance  being  visible 
in  different  parts  of  the  tube.  The  temperature  at  which 
the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  merge  into  one  another  hss 
been  Mlied  by  Andrews  the  eritieeU  point.  Mendeleef  calls 
it  the  abtolute  boiling-point.  The  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures eorresponding  to  the  critical  points  of  some  snbetuicea 
are  given  in  the  fcuowing  table 


Ttaipmtara. 

atnoi^wM. 

OsAonlo  snhjdrido  

80  •»3"  C. 
187-5 
268-7 

s«a-s 

4U-7 

76 
87-6 
ll»-0 
66-6 
1 

According  to  Drion,  the  critical  points  of  ether,  ethylic 
chloride,  and  sulphurous  anhydride  are  190**6  C,  184*  C, 
and  187*  C  respeotively.  WoU  experimented  upon  the 
diminution  of  the  surface  tension  of  ether,  watdr,  and  other 
liquids  in  capillary  tubee,  and  finding  it  diminish  uniformly 
as  the  temperature  increased  between  0*  C  and  100*  C, 
he  calculated  the  temperatures  at  which  the  surface  tension 
would  entirely  vanish,  and  obtained  S17*  C.  for  ether  and 
637'  C.  for  water. 

Van  ^ier  Waals  ipver  de  Continuiteit  van  dm  Gat-  en 
Yloeitiofioettand^  vii.),  by  taking  into  account  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  molecules  and  the  volume  occupied  by 
the  molecules  -themselves,  has  arrived  at  an  equation  which 
represents  in  a  somewhat  rough  manner  the  relation  be- 
tween the  volume,  temperature,  and  pressure  of  a  sub- 
stance. When  the  j>resBure  and  temperature  are  given, 
there  are  generally  three  roots  representing  the  Tolume  in 
the  liquid,  gaseoas,  and  unstable  states  respectively.  At 
the  critical  point  these  three  roots  become  equal 

From  the  values  of  the  volume  and  pressure  of  water 
and  steam  at  0*,  100',  and  200°  C,  as  deduced  by  Bankiae 
from  the  obsMTalions  of  Regnault,  Clerk  Maxwell  has 
calculated  that  the  critical  temperature  for  water  should 
be  about  434°  0.,  tite  critical  pressure  about  378  atmo- 
spheres, and  the  critical  volume  aboat  3'53  cubit  centi 
metres  per  gramme. 

Dr  Andrews  haa  eonstmcted  an  apparatiu  for  the  liqoe- 
faction  of  oarbonie  anhydride,  in  which  the  gas  is  containkl 
in  a  thermometer  tube  whose  loww  potion  Is  much  wider 
than  the  upper  par^  and  iounersed  in  mercnry  contained 
in  a  teat  tube,  which  Is  placed  in  a  copper  cylinder  filled 
■with  water,  to  which  pressure  is  applied  1^  insartiiig  a  steel 
screw.  The  lower  end  of  the  gtaaa  tube  is  open,  and  the 
spper  part  proieets  beytmd  the  oopper  cylinder..  If  the 


carbonic  anhydride  be  heated  beyond  Che  critical  pc»Dt, 
pressure  being  applied  bo  as  to  keep  some  of  the  anbatanes 
liquid  until  the  critical  point  is  reached,  and  if  the  gas  he 
then  allowed  to  cool  under  this  pressure,  it  will  pass  eoo- 
tinuously  into  the  liquid  state  without  any  change  ia 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  tube  being  apparenk  Ci 
relieving  the  pressure  the  liquid  will  boiL 

By  the  simultaneous  application  of  cold  and  prenan 
Faraday  succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liquid  state  s3 
known  gases  except  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  uibie 
oxide,  carbonto  oxide,  and  marsh  gas,  and  in  aolidifyiag 
many  of  them.  The  cooling  was  effected  by  the  «Tapen- 
tion  in  vacuo  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  dissolved  in  ethai; 
which  produced  a  temperature  of  about  -  110*  C;  and  liy 
this  means  carbonic  anhydride,  chlorine,  nitrous  oxide, 
ammonia,  grsnogen,  and  some  other  gases  were  liqaofied 
cold  alone  at  atmospheric  pressure,  Faradsy  was  if 
opinion  that  -  110°  C  is  above  the  critical  temperature  sf 
air,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  manb 
gas.  Andrews  snbaequently  reduced  air  to  ^r-r  ^  ^ 
volume  at  ordinary  pressure  and  temperature  by  means  of 
pressure  and  the  cold  produced  by  the  same  freesiif 
mixture  as  was  employed  by  Faraday.  Hydrogen  ni 
reduced  to  of  its  volume,  oxygen  to  -y^T*  ™^ 
oxide  to        but  no  liquefaction  ensued. 

Towards  the  close  of  1677  Cailletet,  at  Chatillon-su^ 
Seine,  compressed  air  and  other  so-called  permanent  gases 
ia  an  apparatus  very  similar  to  that  of  Andsews,  btf 
provided  with  a  means  of  suddenly  relieving  the  presma' 
The  compressed  gases  were  cooled  to  -  29*  C,  and  the  oM. 
produced  by  the  sudden  expansion  when  the  presatue  ns 
relieved  was  so  intense  that  in  each  case  a  liqoid  spnx 
was  produced.  About  the  same  time  Kctet,  at  Genen, 
succeeded,  not  only  in  liquefying  all  the  gases  wbich  \ai 
previously  resisted  liquefaction,  but  also  in  aolidifyta; 
hydrogen,  his  method  depending  on  the  cold  prodneed  1^ 
expansion,  as  in  Cailletet's  experiment,  but  the  compressed 
gases  being  cooled  by  him  to  a  much  lower  temperatm 
before  expansion  than  was  employed  by  CailleteL 

Some  of  the  laws  of  evaporation  admit  of  easy  exphas- 
tioD,  in  accordance  with  the  dynamical  theory  of  tbie  osa- 
stitution  of  bodies.  When  a  particle  of  liquid  in  Ai 
course  of  its  wanderings  reaches  the  bounding  sufice 
with  more  than  a  certain  normal  velocity,  it  is  able  to  pea 
through  the  surface  and  get  quite  clear  of  the  liquid,  wka 
it  becomes  a  particle  of  gas  or  vapour.  The  nomber  i 
particles  passing  through  a  square  centimetre  of  the  sutto 
from  the  liquid  will  depend  upon  the  velocity  of  the  liqsi 
particles,  and  therefore  on  the  temperature  of  the  liqd-i, 
but  it  will  be  entirely  independent  of  the  couditioa  d 
aff^rs  outside  the  liquid.  Hence,  the  qnantUy  of  lipoid 
which  evaporates  in  a  second  will  not  depend  ap<mtka 
pressures  of  any  gases  or  vapours  above  the  liquid,  bnt 
on  the  temperature.  Whenever  a  particle  of  vapour  mens 
towards  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  reaches  it,  it  estaa 
the  liquid  and  is  condmsed.  The  quantity  of  vapout  m 
condensed  in  a  second  will  depend  on  Uie  veloci^  «f 
trana'a^ion  of  the  particles  of  vapour  and  the  nnmlxr  d 
such  particles  in  each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  space  sIot* 
the  liquid,  but  wiH  not  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  pttmm 
of  particles  of  other  gases  or  vapouts  in  the  same  ^acs. 
As  the  density  of  the  vapour  increase^  the  number  b( 
particles  whitm  enter  the  liquid  per  second  will  inoesM 
proportionally,  and  at  length  will  beemne  equal  to  Ifc* 
ntmiber  vhidi  leave  it.  When  this  is  the  case  avapantiea 
q^ieais  to  cease ;  but  it  ia  not  a  ceatation  irf  •raponttoB 
w^ch  actually  takes  place,  bnt  an  increase  in  tiie  Ertia  «i 
condensation  which  produfea  a  dyaamioal 
equilibrium.  If  thfiiflifbe  a  quantityW^ttHkar  gaa 
the  surface  of  the  ^quid,  its  preaence  wifriiindor  tbe  1 
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sion  of  tite  vapoor  jast  fonned*  thoB  causing  the  amoant  of 
rapour  near  the  liquid  to  approach  iheve  nearly  to  th«  state 
oC  saturation  thau  would  ol^erwiae  be  the  case,  and  thus 
the  rate  of  eoudensalion  will  be  increased  and  the  apparent 
rate  of  eraporation  dimitti&bed.  NeTertheleas,  we  must 
coudade  that  the  amount  of  vapour  ultimately  contained  in 
eacli  eubie  centimetre  of  the  apace  above  the  liquid,  when 
no  further  eraporatioa  takes  place,  will  be  the  same  aa  if 
no  other  gaa  or  vapour  were  present,  if  w%  do  not  consider 
the  space  actually  occupied  by  the  particles  themselves,  for 
the  number  of  particles  prevented  from  entering  the  liquid 
by  reflection  from  the  foreign  gas  or  vapour,  wiU  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  number  which  after  leaving  the  liquid  are  re- 
flected and  caused  to  re-enter  the  liquid  by  the  same  means. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred, among  other  articles,  to  Dirrusiov,  Heat,  and 

MSTEOKOLOOT.  (w.  0.) 

EVE,  thi  English  transcription,  through  the  Latin  Fva 
and  Qreek  EJo,  of  the  Hebrew  name  njD  Hawa,  which, 
according  to  Qen.  iii.  20,  was  given  by  A.dam  to  his  wife 
because  she  was  "  mother  of  all  living."  Taken  literally, 
the  word  means  life,  and  in  this  sense  it  occon  in  Phoeni- 
cian, though  not  in  Hebrew,  which  uses  as  a  common  nonu 
the  slightly  different  form  n^.  go  the  Septnagint  cor- 
rectly renders  the  word  by  Zu^,  The  rendering  l\fegiwr 
(Symmachua,  ZwoyoVos)  is  philologically  less  latiabctory, 
though  still  supported  by  Riehm.^ 

In  the  Old  Testament  Eve  is  mentioned  only  in  the  so- 
called  Jehovtstic  narrative  of  Oen.  iL-iv.  In  thu  narrative, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  the  original  creation  of 
woman  is  so  set  forth  as  to  teach  the  ethical  value  and 
dignity  of  (he  relation  of  marriage,  which,  according  to 
Qod'a  original  ordinance,  is  not  founded  on  sensual  instincts, 
but  corresponds  to  a  necessity  of  that  higher  part  of  man's 
nature  which  raises  him  above  the  brute  creation  (Gen.  ti. 
1 8-20},  The  relation  of  the  wife  to  her  husband  lb  one  of 
dependence  ^comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  but  especially  I  Cor.  xL 
6,  9,  which  rightly  interprets  the  significance  of  the  creation 
of  Eve  from  Adam's  rib)  but  not  of  subjection.  The 
woman  is  not  the  servant  of  her  husband,  but  a  "  help  meet 
for  him  "—more  literally  a  help  corresponding  to  him — 
without  which  he  would  be  himself  incomplete.  And  so 
marriage  constitutes  the  closest  human  relationship,  and 
establishes  between  husband  and  wife  a  union,  or  rather  a 
unity,  stronger  than  the  ties  of  blood  (Gen.  ii.  24).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dominion  of  the  husband  over  the  wife 
characteristic  of  antique  society  is  represented  as  a  fruit  of 
the  fall  (Qen.  iii.  16),  and  connected  with  the  predominance 
of  sensual  passion  (desire)  over  the  ethical  attachment  of 
the  sexes.  These  ideas  reappear  more  or  less  clearly  in 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, — in  the  description  of 
true  love  in  Canticles,  and  in  what  is  said  of  marriage  in 
the  Proverbs,  especially  in  the  doctrine,  Prov.  ii,  17,  that 
marriage  is  a  "divine  coveaant"  But  there  is  no  direct 
reference  to  the  narrative  of  Genesis  in  the  other  canonical 
books  of  Uie  Old  Testament,  though  some  interpreters  seek 
an  allosion  to  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  obscure 
passage  MaL  il  15.  In  tho  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (viii 
6,  7}  the  pure  relation  of  true  marriage  is  illustnted  by 
referenes  to  Qen,  it  but  it  is  only  in  the  New  Testament 
thai  the  original  ideal  ot  married  me  is  authoritatively  set 
forth  hj  onr  Lord  as  the  role  of  a  higher  morality  than 
that  of  Uosaiam  (Hat  xiz. ;  Mark  z.)   The  abrogation  of 


*  Otbar  SDcfant  etrnoIogiM,  yliich  lav*  no  sciantiBo  Tklna  but  tra 
Id  put  coniMCtad  wtlh  nriou  apacnUtioaa,  may  ba  found  in  the  Ono- 
nattiea  (Bd.  Laganlt,  1670)  and  in  Fabiicltus  Codta  Pmtdttp.  V.  T.; 

lOS.  The  rK«Dt  coiOMtvra  of  Klainort,  irho  connocts  tba  name  with 
Arable  «|  A«iMliit,  ik*  IpngtM  rifti,  U  pUloIogleaUr  Inadmiiaibla. 

*  Aiotliflr  ref Branca  to  tke  mtUon  of  vomaa  ap]>ean  in  th«  Latin 
tail  «C  KetlaHaaUena  stu.     but  li  UcUnR  In  Uit  Gmk. 


the  one-sided  law  of  divoree,  and  the  restoration  of  marriage 
to  the  ideal  instituted  before  the  h^,  involve  the  abolition 
in  Christian  society  of  the  antique  subjection  of  woman 
(comp.  Hoeea  il  16),  The  other  parts  of  the  history  of  Eve 
have  less  importance  for  biblical  theology  and  ethics,  and 
receive  little  more  than  casual  notice  in  the  New  Testament 
(2  Cor,  XL  3;  1  Tim  ii.  14,  15). 

To  this  notice  of  the  biblical  materials  on  the  subject 
may  be  added  a  brief  indication  of  the  legendary  additions 
to  the  narrative  of  Genesis,  and  some  account  of  the  way 
in  which  that  narrative  has  been  treated  by  theologians  and 
scholars  in  different  ages. 

Legends. — The  earliest  source  for  the  legendary  history  ot 
Eve  which  remains  to  us  is  the  book  of  Jubilees  or  Lepto* 
genesis,  a  Palestinian  w.ork,  composed  before  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  Titus  (see  Afocaltptio  LiTiuTirBB). 
In  this  book,  which  wss  largely  used  by  Christian  writer^ 
we  find  a  chronology  of  the  lives  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  tha 
names  of  their  daughters, — Aran  and  Azura.'  The  Targum 
of  Jonathan  informs  us  that  Eve  was  created  from  the 
thirteenth  rib  of  Adam's  right  side,  thus  taking  the  view,  still 
soberly  maintained  by  DelitxBch,  that  Adam  had  a  rib  more 
than  his  descendants.  The  Jewish  Midrash  and  the 
Talmud  contain  many  other  stories,  always  absurd  and 
often  disgusting,  «f  which  a  sufficient  account  may  be 
found  in  Bartolocci's  BibliotAeea  Jtaibinica,  and  Eisen 
manger's  Entdechiea  Judenthum,  The  curious  reader  may 
also  consult  Breithaupt's  Latin  translation  of  Jarchl  On  th* 
Pentateuch  (Ootha,  1710^,  and  Wagenseil's  Sota  (pp.  637, 
751).  Some  of  the  Jewish  legends. show  clear  marks  of 
foreign  influence.  Thus  the  notion  that  the  first  man  was 
a  double  being,  afterwards  separated  into  the  two  persons 
of  Adam  and  iSve  (Berachot,/.  61 ;  £ruhin,/.  18),  may  be 
traced  back  to  Philo  (27«  mun<ft  opif.,  $  53  ;  comp,  QuatL 
in  GeTL,  lib.  i  §  25),  who  borrows  the  idea,  and  dmost  the 
words,  of  the  myth  related  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Platonic 
St/mpotiumi  which,  ia  extravagant  form,  explains  the  passion 
of  love  by  the  legend  that  male  and  female  originally 
formed  one  body.  This  myth,  which  is  treated  with  much 
respect  by  later  Flatonisfis,  may  have  come  from  the  East, 
but  it  is  not  Semitic.  There  is  an  analogous  Eranian 
legend  in  the  Bundehesh,*  and  an  Indian  legend,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Spiegel,  has  presumably  an  Eranian  source.^ 

Legendary  developments  of  the  histoi?  of  Adam  and  Eve 
were  not  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  were  equally  popular  in 
the  Christian  church  aud  among  the  heretical  sects.  The 
apocryphal  literature  of  the  subject  is  noticed  in  the  article 
Adah  ;  but  a  reference  may  here  be  added  to  the  history 
of  Adam  and  Eve  published  by  Ceriani,  MonumenXa  lacra 
et  pro/anaf  torn,  v.,  Milan,  1868.  An  idea  of  the  contents 
of  this  literature  may  be  derived  from  Rcensch's  Bueh  der 
JuhUutTu  See  also  Fabricini,  Codt»  Fteudep,  V.  T.^ 
95  te^ 

History  of  Tnierpretatton. — ^The  following  remarks  ard 
supplementary  to  what  has  been  already  said  in  Uie  article 
Adah.  ' 

Minds  trained  under  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  Haggadi, 
in  which  the  whole  biblical  history  is  freely  intermixed  with 
legendary  and  parabolic  matter,  would  not  naturally  formu- 
late the  question  how  far  die  story  of  Qen.  iL-tr.  is  to  be 
regarded  as  literal  history  1  But  that  qaeatiott  necessarily 
arose  when  Jewish  leuning  came  into  contat^  witlt 
Greek  thought    Josephns,  in  the  prologue  to  his  ArAao- 

*  Theso  namei  nnderwent  manf  traoafonnationj  in  tUo  cotino  of 
tlma.  Ths  varioua  forma  ara  carefolljr  eatalognod  hj  Rcsnsch,  Buck 
dtrJvarHAtn,  p.  S73  (Leipifc,  1874).  Jawiab,  Mahomatan,  and  Chris- 
tian noUoni  about  tha  childran  of  tha  Protoplaata  aro  coUectad  wtth 
hia  nanal  learning  bjr  Saldan,  Dt  Jvn  NatvraU,  Jec,  lib.  x-  Mp-  8.  . 

*  SptMrel,  SrA»i$cK»  AUtrthumtJeunds,  rot  1.  p.  611     i'^r^lT  I 

■  HaiPa  Stuuerit  TezU,  vol  L  p.  26.      Bplagal^  jb^yw^  ^ 
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Uffjf,  raaiTM  the  proUem  of  Ui«  true  aeuuig  of  the 
Mouio  uamtiTO,  Dot  does  not  n^;aid  OTerything  u 
itrictlj  litenL  Fbilo,  the  great  npreaentaliTe  of  Alex- 
andrian allegory,  expressly  argaee  that  in  the  natore  of 
things  the  treee  of  life  and  biowledge  cannot  be  taken 
otherwise  than  symbolically.  His  interpretation  of  the 
creation  of  Eve  ie,  as  has  been  already  observed,  plainly 
•oggested  by  a  Platonic  myth.  The  longing  for  rennion 
vhich  love  implaotsin  the  divided  halves  of  the  original 
dnal  man  is  the  Boarce  of  eensnal  pleasnre  (symbolized  by 
tiie  serpent),  which  in  tnm  is  the  banning  of  all  transgres- 
Wfu.  Eve  represents  the  sensaous  or  perceptive  part  of 
man's  nature,  Adam  the  reason.  The  serpent  therefore 
does  not  venture  to  attack  Adam  directly.  It  is  sense 
vhicl^  yields  to  pjeasore,  and  in  tarn  enslaveii  the  reason 
end  destroys  its  immortal  virtoa  This  exposition,  in  which 
the  elements  of  the  Bible  nartattve  become  mere  symbols  of 
the  abstract  notioas  of  Qreek  philosophy,  and  are  adapted 
to  Qreek  coneepMons  of  the  origin  d!  evil  in  the  material 
and  sensaooB  ^tt  of  man,  was  adopted  into  Christian 
theology  by  Cleuent  and  Origen,  notwithfltanding  its 
obvious  inconsistency  with  the  Fanline  anthropology,  and 
the  difficult  which  its  supporters  felt  in  reconcUiog  it  with 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  excellence  of  the  married  state 
(Clemens  Alex.,  Stronata,  p.  174).  These  difficolties  had 
more  weight  with  the  Western  church,  which,  less  devoted 
to  speonlative  abstractions  and  more  deeply  influenced  by 
-the  Pauline  anthropology,  refused,  espoctally  since 
Augustine,  to  reduce  paradise  and  the  fall  to  the  region  of 
pnre  ittttlligibilia;  though  a  spiritnal  sense  was  admitted 
^ong  with  the  literal  (Aug.,  Civ.  Dti^  xlil  21).^ 

The  historv  of  Adam  and  Eve  became  the  basis  of 
AQthropoIogicu  discassions  which  acquired  more  than 
apecnlatire  importance  from  their  connexion  with  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  and  the  meaning  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.  One  or  two  points  in  Angostinian  teaching 
may  be  here  mentioned  as  having  to  do  particularly  wit£ 
Eva  The  question  whether  the  soul  of  Eve  was  derived 
from  Adorn  or  directly  infused  by  the  Creator  is  raised  as 
an  element  in  the  great  problem  of  tiaducianism  and 
creationism  {De  6m.  ad  lib.  x.).  And  it  is  from 
Augustine  that  Uilton  derives  the  idea  that  Adam  sinned, 
not  from  desire  for  the  forbidden  fmit,  but  because  love 
forbade  him  to  dissociate  his  fate  from  Eve's  (ihid.,  lib.  xi. 
sub  Jin.).  MediBval  discuasion  moved  munly  in  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Angostine.  A  snffleieot  sample  of  the  way  in 
vhidi  the  anbject  was  treated  bf  tiie  schoolmen  may  be 
ft  lud  in  the  Summa  of  Thomas,  pars  i,  qu.  xdL,  Ihprth 

Tha  Befonnen,  always  hoetile  to  allegoiy,  and  in  tiiia 
matter  especially  infinakoed  by  the  AngosMniaa  anthro- 
pology, adhered  strictly  to  the  literal  interprtftation  of  the 
history  of  the  Protoplasts,  whidi  has  oontinned  to  be 
^enerall^  identified  mOi  notestant  orthodc^.  Tha  dis- 
lotegiatiottof  thaconfesuonal  doctrine  of  sin  inhstoentoiy 
wu  naturally  associated  with  new  theoifes  of  the  meaning 
ol  lite  bibluwl  narmtive ;  bnt  neither  renewed  forms  of  the 
•negorical  interpretation,  in  which  everything  is  reduced  to 
abstract  Jdeas  about  reason  andsensnalitgr,  nor  the  attempts 
of  ElchhomandoQiera  to  extract  a  kernel  <tf  aimpte  hUfoiy 
by  aUowing  laigeW  for  the  influence  of  poetieal  form  in  so 
eorty  a  narratiTe,  nave  found  laiting  acc^itance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  strict  histOTical  interpretatum  is  beset  with 
^fflcnltiee  4bicb  medem  interpreters  have  felt  with 
increasing  force,  and  whieh  there  Is  a  growing  diqxnltion  to 
acAve  17^  adopting  In  one  or  other  form 'what  is  called  the 

•ThM  In  awdiaral  th«oloo Btb  i*  »  typ* of  Ui«  chnrch,  uid  hw 
wnuHoB  from  the  ilb  lui  a  mjMa  tMMn,  Inftanaeli  u  lilood  ud 
«Bt*  (the  MHRunuti  of  Um  ehonh)  flovad  tma  Uw  lUt  tt  Gtulrt 
«D  the  mm  CTbotBM,  gmma,  pu.  i  ga.  mU.) 


"mjfthicat'  theory  of  the  rerrativel  Bat  inteipretatloM 
pass  tinder  tiiis  now  popular  title  which  have  no  real  daia 
to  be  80  designated.  What  is  common  to  the  "  mythical " 
interpretations  is  to  find  the  real  valae  of  the  narrative,  not 
in  the  form  of  the  atoiy,  but  in  the  thonghta  whidi  it 
embodies.  *  Bat  the  story  cannot  be  called  a  myth  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  place  it 
on  one  line  with  the  mytha  of  heathenism,  produced  bj 
the  imconBcious  play  of  plastic  foney,  giving  shape  to  the 
impressions  of  natural  phenomena  on  primitive  obeerven; 
Such  a  theory  does  no  justace  to  a  narrative  which 
embodies  profound  troths  peculiar  totiie  religion  of  revela- 
tion. Other  forms  of  the  so-called  mythical  interpretarioo 
are'  little  more  than  abstract  allegory  in  a  new  gnia^ 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  biblical  story  does  not  teach 
general  truths  which  repeat  themselves  in  every  individna), 
but  gives  a  view  of  the  purpose  of  man's  cresnoa,  and  of 
the  origin  of  sin,  in  connexion  with  the  divine  plan  of  re> 
d::mption.  Among  his  other  services-  in  refutation  of  the 
unhutorical  rationalism  of  last  century,  Kant  has  the  merit 
of  having  forcibly  recalled  attention  to  the  fact  ^t  the 
narrative  of  Genesis,  even  if  we  do  not  take  it  literally, 
must  be  regarded  aa  presenting  a  viaw  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  history  ol  the  human  race  {Muthmauiicker  An/anif  der 
Mensphenffeeehiehte,  1786).  Those  who  recognixe  this  fad 
ought  not  to  call  themselves  or  be  called  by  otheis 
adherents  of  the  mythical  theory,  although  they  also  re- 
cognize that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  divine  truthi 
brought  out  in  the  history  of  the  creation  and  fall  could 
not  have  been  expressed  either  in  the  f6rm  of  literal  histoiT 
or  in  the  shape  of  abstract  metaphysical  doctrine ;  or  evea 
although  they  may  hold, — as  is  done  by  many  who  accept 
the  narrative  as  a  part  of  supernatural  revelation, — that 
the  epecifio  biblical  truths  whioh  the  narrative  oonvejt 
are  presented  through  the  vdiicte  of  a  stoiy  which,  at  least 
in  some  of  'ts  porta,  may  poesibly  be  sha[«d  by  tts 
influence  of  legends  common  to  the  Hebrews  with  theh 
heathen  nei^bonn.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  speculition  as  to  the  affinities  of  Qenesis  with  otba 
and  especially  Babylonian  legends  has  of  late  far  ontrua 
the  bounds  of  ecientiflc  method;  and  this  caution  has  1 
special  application  to  the  supposad  Babylonian  hiatoiy  e( 
the  faa  See  Ton  Ghitaolunidfa  jTew  JWtrV^  p.  Ui 
(Leipaic,  1876).  (*  B.  a.) 

EVELTCT,  John  (1620-1706),  the  diarist  and  author  of 
Sytva,  was  bom  at  his  father's  seat  at  Wotton,  in  Snnn, 
on  the  3lBt  October  1620.  He  was  the  younger  son  at  a 
country  gentleman  of  large  eatate,  and  mndbi-  respeeltd 
throughout  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  df  wliich  U 
was  ugh  sheriff  one  high  sheriff  at  that  time  serving  ki 
both  conntiea  Notwithstanding  the  wealth  and  poeitioc 
of  bis  family.  John  Evelyn  was  Mucated  al  the  ina  a^bod 
of  lawtB,  where  his  maternal  grandfotJur  leeided.  'Whit 
Btill  at  school,  he  wee  admitted  into  the  luau  Temple ;  ui 
in  the  following  month,  at  the  age  of  MxteeDj  he  vioni 
BalUoI  College,  Oxford,  es  a  fellow-conimoBieE.  ht  Ji^ 
1641,  having  lost  his  father  during  tiie  previous  year,  hr 
retired  from  En^and,  which  waa  £en  on  tiie  eve  oif  eii3 
war.  Before  proceeding  with  his  ttaTeb^  ha  iinii  wud  b 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  queen  ol  ^Mfmii^  wUch  1 
was  dear  to  all  Frotertant  Englishmitt,  lervinff  in  h»  \ 
army  for  a  few  days,**  according  to  tha  eomj^liuen^  Tkt 
ten  following  years  ha  spent  abroad,  only  mafciiig  laid  i 
viaits  to  England.  | 

It  is  with  this  period  of  travel  that  hia  famona  Diarf, 
which  he  had  commenced  in  imitation  of  bis  fothar  it  1 
eleven  years  of  age,  b'^glnc  to-^  full  and  Intemtti^  I 
This  diary  is  for  mwy.  Pmm^JllJrtB^iSlM  atodast  I 
of  history  and  mannera.  It  eompriaei  w  long  peiio&  J 
so  rich  in  great  events,  between  the  anthnak  «  1 
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the  citO^  war  and  the  eceearion  of  Anne.  Written 
with  no  thought  of  publicBtioD,  it  embodies  thj  frankest 
expression  of  its  authors  opiaioiu,  and  afibrdii  much 
cufioua  and  interesting  information  which  die  historian 
vould  have  ^bably  passed  over,  but  which  throws 
a  strong  light  npon  tie  enstoms  and  feeling  of  the 
age.  And  fivel^n's  statements  are  always  worthy  of  at 
least  a  respeotfal  hearing.  In  an  age  of  fiercest  political 
and  ecclesiastical  conflict  himself  subject  to  strong  tempta- 
tions to  pirtisanshtpt  he  maintuned  throughout  life  tbe 
same  calm  temperance  of  judgment ;  and,  amid  general 
profiigacjj  the  purity  and  integrity  of  his  character 
femaiued  nnstainod.  Thd  competence  of  his  fortune  and 
the  moderation  of  his  ambition  rendered  him  politically 
independent  His  ettachment  to  monarchy  did  not  blind 
liim  to  the  vices  of  kings.  Though  en  earnest  Protectant 
and  a  firm  }!piscopsliant  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
carried  away  into  tta  extravagaat  bigotry  so  common 
.among  his  contemporaries ;  he  deprecated  Uie  persecution 
of  the  Fiotratont  dissenters,  and  though  he  wrote  egainst 
the  Jesnifs,  he  refused  to  join  In  the  mad  hatred  with 
which  all  who  professed  the  Boman  Catholic  faith  were 
popularly  regarded. 

In  1602  ETelyn  returned  home  with  his  wife,  the 
amiable  and  taknted  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Srowne, 
and  settled  at  Sayes  Court,  the  house  afterwards 
famous  as  the  residence  of  Peter  the  Qrest.  Though  well 
known  to  be  a  royalist,  he  was  not  molested,  except  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  party  of  fanatic 
aoldiers  for  obserring  Christmas  Day,  but,  nothing  else 
being  pioTed  against  him,  was  at  once  relessed.  On 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  published  an  Jpolo^y  /or 
the  Itojfnl  Party,  and  tried  ia  Tsin  to  persnade  Colonel 
Morley  to  declare  for  Cbarles  11.  From  the  Restora- 
tion ti\l  his  death  in  1706  he  enjoyed  uabroben  court 
favour.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  during  the  absence 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  IreUnd,  he  acted  as  one 
of  the  ,comniis!iioners  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  honour- 
ably distinguished  himself  by  refusing,  st  the  risk  of 
ofTending  the  king,  to  sign  an  illegal  licence  of  popish 
books.  Butj  with  this  exception,  he  neTsr  accepted 
an  office  of  political  importance.  His  life,  however, 
was  filled  with  naefal  work.  He  was  commtssiooer 
for  improving  the  streets  and  buildings  of  London,  for 
*  charitable  uses"  (/.c,  for  examining  ioto  the  affaiiB  of 
charitable  institutions),  and  for  taking  care  of  the 
-wounded  who  were  brought  home  during  the  Dutch  war, 
commissioner  of  the  mint,  comm'.ssioner  of  Irado  and 
plantations,  &o.  His  love  of  science  led  to  his  being 
chosen  secretary  of  tbe  Royal  Society,  and  he  twice  declined 
the  presidency.  It  was  through  his  Influence  that  the 
Arundelion  marbles  and  the  library  and  IISS.  of  the  earl 
of  Arundel  were  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  a 
serrice  which  the  university  rcco^ized  by  conferring  upon 
'iiim  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  His  writings  were  exceedingly 
numerous.  The  best  known  wers  his  Dinry  and  SylvcL,  au 
«laborate  treatise  on  arboriculture.  Among  the  others  may 
be  mentioned  Navigation  and  Commerce,  tkeir  Original 
and  Progrem,  intended  ss  an  introduction  to  a  history  of 
the  Dutch  war,  which  he  both  commencod  and  Idd  aside 
at  the  command  of  Charles  IT.;  a  ParaVel  of  Aucient  and 
Modem  Architecture:  P  tb/ic  £mpioymeni  pre/erred  to 
Solitude  ;  and  The  Ilitiory  of  the  Four  Great  Impottori. 
The  first  collection  of  Evebn's  miBcellaneous  writings, 
several  of  which  had  been  published  anonymously,  ap- 
peared in  1839,  printed  in  facsimile,  and  edited  by  W. 
■Upcott 

EYEMERT7S,  or  EuHEMERtrs,  a  Greek  myth  jgrapher, 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  ol  the  1th  century  cc. 
The  place  of  his  birth  »  unknown,  but  most  probably  it 


was  either  Ifesslna  in  Sicily  or  Agrigentnm.  ITe  is  noted 
chiefly  for  his  SaereJ  History  (l*pa  ivaypa^^),  founded 
professedly  on  archaic  inscriptions  which  he  had  collected 
daring  his  travels  in.  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  more 
especially  on  those  observed  on  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Triphylianus,  in  the  island  of  Fanduea.  In  this  work  he 
iDtroduced''a  new  method  of  interpreting  the  popular 
myths,  asserting  that  the  gods  who  formed  the  chief  objects 
of  popular  wumhip  had  been  originally  heroes  and  con* 
querora,  who  had  thus  earned  a  claim  to  the  veberation  ot 
their  subjects.  Till  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  were 
many  who  accf>pted  this  system  of  Evemems,  aud  the 
early  Christians  etiiocially  appeafsU  to  it  as  a  cunfirmation 
of  Uieir  belief  that  the  ancient  ukythology  \^-as  merely  an 
aggregate  of  fables  of  human  iiivention.  Eremerus  was  a 
firm  upholder  of  the  Cyrenaic  philosophy,  aud  by  many 
ancient  writers  he  was  regarued  as  an  atheist.  Bis  work 
was  translstad  by  Ennius  into  Latin,  but  the  worl^tseif  n 
lost,  and  of  the  tranalation  only  a  few  fragments,  anA 
these  very  Aort,  have  corns  down  to  us. 

EYERDIKQEK.  Three  paiufers  of  this  name  ar^ 
recorded  in  the  -hlstoiy  of  Dutch  art, — all  oi  Uiem 
related ,  but  one  only  ccserves  to  be  remembered. 

AiLART  voH  EvERciKOEn  (162I-V 16 J 6;,  the  son  of  a 
Qorernment  clerk  at  Alkmaar,  was  o^ru,  it  is  said,  in 
1621,  and  educated,  :f  we  believe  au  c'.d  trsdition,  under 
Itocland  Savery  at  Utrecht  Ha  ^ALdered  in  1645  to 
Haarlem,  where  ho  studied  uudoi  Teter  de  Molyn,  and 
finally  settled  about  16J>7  at  Ad^dterdam,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  It  vodld  be  difficult  to  find  a 
greater  contrast  than  tVfi  ifhich  is  presented  by  the  worka 
of  Savery  and  Ererdi'j'pn.  Savery  inherited  the  gaudy 
style  of  the  Br'^ugh'jb,  -nhich  he  carried  ioto  the  17th 
ccntuiy;  while*  y.te/tungcn  realized  the  large  and  e&eo- 
tive  system  of  r,r4oured  and  powerfully  shaded  land- 
scape which  mFjiics  the  precursors  of  Rembrandt  It 
is  not  easy  on  tUs  account  to  believe  that  Savery  was 
Everdingen's  roaster,  while  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of 
probability  tiidt  he  acquired  tbe  elements  of  landscape 
painting  from  De  Holyn.  Fieter  de  Molyn,  by  birth  a 
Londoner,  lived  from  1621  till  1661  in  Haarlem.  He  went 
periodicalir  on  visits  to  Norway,  and  his  works,  though 
scarce,  ekoibit  a  broad  and  sweeping  mode  of  execution 
differing  oat  slightly  from  that  transferred  at  the  opening 
of  the  x^7th  century  from  Jan  van  Qoyen  to  Solomon 
Ruy&dudl.  His  etchings  have  nearly  the  breadth  and 
efiect  of  those  of  Everdingen.  It  is  still  an  open  question 
wheiL  De  Molyn  wielded  influence  ou  his  clever  disciplo. 
Alkuiaar,  a  busy  trading  place  near  the  Teiet,  had  little  of 
the  picturesque  for  au  artist  except  polders  and  downs  or 
wafes  and  sky.  Accordingly  we  find  Allart  at  first  a 
painter  of  coast  scenery.  But  on  one  of  his  expeditions  he 
U_  said  to  have  been  cast  ashore  in  Norway,  and  during 
the  repairs  of  his  ship  he  visited  the  inland  valleys,  and 
thus  gave  a  new  course  to  his  art.  In  early  pieces  ha 
cleverly  represents  the  sea  in  motion  under  varied,  but 
mostly  clouded,  aspects  of  sky.  Their  general  intonation  is 
strong  and  brown,  and  effects  are  rendered  in  a  powerful 
key,  but  the  execation  is  much  more  uniform  than  that  of 
Jacob  Ruysdaeh  A  dark  scud  lowering  on  a  rolling  sea 
near  the  walls  of  Flushing  characterizes  Everdingen's  Mouth 
of  the  Schelde  m  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersburg,  Storm  is 
the  marked  feature  of  sea-pieces  in  the  Stiedel  or  Robartcs 
collections  ;  and  a  strand  with  wreckers  at  the  foct  of  a  cliff 
in  the  Munich  Pinakothek  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  personal 
adventure  in  Norway.-  But  the  Norwegian  coast  was 
studied  in  calms  as  well  as  in  gales ;  and  a  fine  canvas 
belonging  to  Professor  Piloty  at  Munich  shows  fishermea 
on  a  still  and  sunny  day  taking  herrings  to  a  smoking  hga 
at  the  foot  of  ft  Norwegian  crag.   Tlie  earliest  of 
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ETsnUDgeo'i  mb  |^«ees  Moogs  to  Mr  'Ton  Vhomd  it 
Dnsden,  uid  bean  the  date  of  1640.  After  164B  we  meet 
witli  nothing  bnt  r^reHntatitHU  of  inland  acenerj,  and  yar* 
tknlarlj  of  Norwegian  vaUeTi,  remarkable  alike  for.mhl- 
nen  and  a  decisive  depth  of  tone.  Hia  mastex'a  &Tonrite 
theme  i«  a  fall  in  a  g^ea,  with  mooznfal  fringw  of  pinea  in- 
tenperaed  with  bire^  and  log  hots  at  the  bam  of  «ocks  and 
craggy  ahmea.  The  water  tamblei  orer  the  foreground,  ao 
aa  to  entiue  the  painter  to  the  name  of  *'  inventor  of  caa- 
cadea."  It  giv^  Ererdingen  hia  character  aa  a  preooraor 
of  Jacob  fiuyadael  in  a  certain  form  of  landscape  ampom- 
tion ;  bat  though  rety  akilf ol  in  arrangement,  and  clerer 
in  effeota,  ErerdiDgea  remains  much  more  simple  in  execn- 
tion ;  he  is  much  leas  aitbtle  in  feeling  or  raried  in  tonch 
than  his  great  and  incomparable  oountiyman.  Fire  of 
Everdingen's  caseadea  are  in  the  moseum  of  Copenhagen 
alone  :  of  these,  one  is  dated  1647,  another  1649.  In  the 
Hermitage  at  Petersburg  is  a  fine  example  of  1 647 ;  another 
in  the  Finakothek  at  Munich  vaa  finished  in  1666. 
Engliah  public  galleries  ignore  Ererdingen ;  bnf  one  of  his 
best-known  maatetpiecea  is  the  Norwegian  glen  bebnging 
to  Lord  listoweL  Few  Continental  muaenms  lack  pictures 
hj  this  maater.  Their  value  in  the  market  ia  about  a  third 
to  a  half  of  those  of  Bnjsdael ;  but  excepting  the  later  and 
more  neglected  pieces,  thej  are  all  ckver  and  generally 
attractive.  At  Amiterdam,  we  may  think,  Ererdingen 
chiefly  produced  etchings  and  drawings,  of  which  tiiere  are 
much  larger  and  more  numerous  specimena  in  England  than 
elsewhere.  Being  a  collector  as  well  aa  an  engraver  and 
paintor,  he  brought  together  a  large  number  of  works  of  all 
kinds  and  maateia ;  and  the  aale  of  these  by  his  heiis  at 
Amatordam  on  the  llth  of  March  1676  gives  u  spproxi- 
mato  clue  to  the  date  of  the  paintor'a  deaUu 

EVERFBT,  Sm  Qbobos  (1790-1866),  C.E,  a  distin- 
guished Burveyor  and  geographer,  was  the  son  of  Tristram 
Everest  of  Gwemdale,  Brecknockshire,  and  was  bom  there 
July  4,  1790.  From  school  atMarlow  he  proceeded  to  the 
milltaiy  academy  at  Woolwich,  wher»  he  attracted  the 
special  notice  of  the  mathematical  master,  Dr  Button,  and 
passed  so  well  in  his  examinations  that  he  was  declared  fit 
for  a  oommtssiou  before  attaining  the  necessary  age.  Hav- 
ing ^one  to  India  in  1806  as  a  cadet  in  the  Bengal  Artillery^ 
he  was  selected  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  take  part  in  the 
reconnaissance  of  Java  (1814-1816) ;  and  after  being'em- 
ployed  in  varions  engineering  worlu  throughout  India,  he 
was  appointed  in  1818  assistant  to  Colonel  Lambton,  the 
founder  of  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  that  country. 
In  1823,  on  Colonel  Lambton's  death,  be  sncoesded  to  the 
post  of  superintendent  of  the  survey;  in  1830  he  was 
appointed  by  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  surveyor-general  of  India ;  and  from  that  dato 
till  hia  retirement  from  the  service  in  1843  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  laborious  duties  of  both  officea  During  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  resided  in  England,  where  he  became 
fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  and  an  active  member  of  several 
other  scieutifio  associations.  In  1861  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  he  was  chosen  vice-president  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1863.  He  died  at 
Greenwich,  December  1,  1866,  The  geodetical  labours  of 
Sir  Qeorge  Everest  rank  among  the  finest  achievements  of 
their  kind ;  and  more  especially  his  measurement  of  the 
meridional  arc  of  India,  11^*  in  length,  is  aftcoonted  as  un- 
rivalled in  the  annals  of  the  science.  In  great  part  the 
Indian  survey  is  what  he  made  it  The  name  of  Everest 
Itas  been  given  in  his  honour  to  the  highest  ascertained 
peak  of  the  Bimalayas,  and  thus  of  l^e  woiid, 

Hij  Wilrki  are  pnrelT  profetdonJ ;— A  papw  la  vol  i  of  the 
lfmoir$  of  (Ju  Boyal  Adrmomieai  SteUt^,  pomtiDR  out  t,  mutake 
itt  Lt  Caiila't  msMnnmrat  «r  en  of  tha  'msridiaa  which  he 
hkd  dlseoTsrsd  during  ■Uk-bava  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
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aeeomt  «f  tki  mmunnmnU^at  Jm  if  Okt  mmiiim  itkmrn^ 
paratttli  e^  18*  y  Md  M*  r,  Mw  m  eutHmuUm  if  Om  Ormi 
MaHdimd  An  ^  JnMa,  ov  $da)m  Sw  IAntL.06l.  LmmUm  » 
tit€  voIiMMf  «/  Ou  JUiatie  SoeMff  CUevOo,  London,  lUO ;  ^ 
aaxmtii  tf  Qt»  mauurtfiuirt  (wo  jmMom  ^  tkt  MtriHoual  An 
India  hmmdti  hy  &»  fonlUU  o/ 16*  ^  16',  U*  T  11'.  amd  SO'V 
4Sr,  London,  1847. 

ETEBETT,  Alkzikdks  Hill  (1792-1847),  an  Amai-  ' 
can  author  and  diplcwoatist,  bom  at  Boston,  Maich  19, 
1792,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  for  some  tiau 
a  Congregational  minister  in  Boeton,  and  afterwards  judga 
of  probato  for  Norfolk  County.  He  graduated  at  Harvud 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  in  1806,  taking  the  higher  hooona  J 
of  his  year,  thoagn  the  youngest  member  of  hia  dam.  He  I 
apent  one  year  aa  a  teacher  in  Philip's  Academy,  Exeb^  | 
and  then  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Join  i 
Quincy  Adama,  afterwards  preaident  of  the  United  Stata 
In  1B09  Adams  was  appointed  ministeA  to  Boaaia,  sa^ 
Everett  accompanied  him  aa  his  private  secrstarjr,  lemsia- 
ing  attached  to  tha  American  legation  in  Rnssia  until  I81L 
Hu  aasiduity  in  the  diplomaiio  career  reanlted  in  )at 
promotion  succesuvely  to  the  poaition  of  aecretaiy  of 
legation  and  afterwards  of  charge  d'afilsirea  at  the  Hagoa 
He  was  subsequently  minister  to  Spain,  under  the  im> 
dency  of  John  Quincy  Adamsi  At  that  time  Spaa 
rect^nized  none  <^  the  Qovernments  establiahad  by  hff 
revolted  colonies,  and  Everett  became  the  medium  of 
all  commnnieationa  between  the  Spaniah  QoTunmeDt  ud 
the  several  nations  of  Spanish  origin  which  had  baa 
established,  by  stmceaafnl  tevolntions,  on  the  other  ode  d 
the  ocean.  He  died.  May  29,  1847,  at  Hong  Ko^ 
whither  he  had  been  sent  aa  commiaaioner  of  the  Unitri 
States,  before  the  •present  syston  (rf  dipimutie  intenona 
with  China  was  inaugurated. 

Everett  was  not^  however,  so  diatinctly  a  diplomat » 
a  man  of  lettora,  Hia  long  residence  in  Europe,  and  hii 
intimato  acquaintance  with  the  French,  German,  Italii^ 
and  Spanish  langnagea,  resulted  in  wide  and  accunM 
acquaintance  with  the  literatnre  of  the  Continental  stata 
He  studied  their  political  system  at  the  same  time,  aai 
in  industrious  and  constant  anthorahip  published  the  renb 
of  his  observations  on  social  systems  and  literatora  Ea 
co-operation  was  relied  upon  by  the  founders  of  the  JTerd 
American  Reviea,  the  earliest  American  quarterly,  and  I* 
was  editor  of  that  journal  from  the  year  1829  to  Octoto 
1836.  In  1822  he  pubHahed  in  London  and  in  B«tco 
A  General  Survey  of  Europe,  which  discnssea  the  (Jbsa- 
nental  system  and  the  balance  of  power  as  they  vo* 
adjusted  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  It  attracted  genoil 
attention,  and  was  translated  into  German,  Fren^  ui 
Spaniah.  In  1825  he  published  in  London  and  Boeto 
America,  a  somewhat  siihilar  description  of  the  natioDief 
North  and  South  America.  This  book  also  was  trsnshtBd 
into  the  principal  European  languages.  In  1823  b« 
published  New  Ideal  of  Population^  suggested  by  Malthui 
works,  and  replying  to  that  author  by  a  wider  expoutiiB ' 
than  Malthus  gave  to  the  possibility  of  general  and  euf 
emigration.  Some  of  his  literary  papers  from  the  /I'vA 
Amenean  Review  and  the  Democratic  Review,  and  a  toIsbb 
of  poema,  have  been  published  in  Boston.  No  Americu 
writer  of  his  time  was  better  known  im  tiie  ooutidiBt 
of  Europe. 

EVERETT,  Edwaud  (1794^1866),  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  Dorchester,  near  Boston,  on  the  lltk 
November  1794.  His  father  died  in  his  childhood,  vi 
hia  .mother  removed  to  Boston  with  her  family  after  Itf 
husband's  death.  When  he  was  little  more  than  thiitais 
he  entered  Harvard  College;  and  as  the  full  Iuule^ 
graduate  conise  is  four  years,  he  became  "  bachelor  arti' 
at  seventeen.  He  then  took  the  first  ^^Me  bonoun  of 
hia  olaaa.   While  at  cidlege  he  Iraa  the  chiu  edifaw  of  As 
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Zye€tm,  the  earliest  in  Uie  serieh  tf  oollego  journals  pub- 
UsLed  at  the  American  Cambridge.  His  rerses  and  his 
proae  essays  then  show  some  of  ths  facility  and  grace  which 
appear  in  his  later  writings,  afid  mnch  of  the  humour 
which  in  later  times  he  was  always  trying  to  repress.  His 
earlier  predilections  were  for  the  study  of  law,  bat  the 
advice  of  Joseph  Bterens  Buclcminster,  a  distinguished 
preacher  in  Boston,  led  him  to  prepare  for  the  pulpit,  and 
in  this  calling  he  at  once  distiDguisbed  himself.  He  was 
called  to  the  ministry  of  one  of  the  largest  Boston  churches 
before  he  waa  twenty  years  old.  Bis  sermons  and  his 
theological  writings  attracted  wide  attention  in  that  com- 
mnnity.  Bat  his  tastes  were  Uien,  as  always,  those  of  a 
scholar ;  and  in  1814,  after  a  eerrice  of  little  more  than  a 
year  in  the  pulpit,  he  rengned  his  charge  to  accept  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Qraik  literature  in  Harrard  College.  After 
needy  fire  yean  nwnt  in  Europe  in  preparation,  he  entered 
with  alamty  en  his  duties,  and,  for  fire  years  more,  gave 
a  Tigoroas  impnla^  not  umply  to  the  study  of  Greek,  but 
to  all  tiie  work  of  the  college.  About  the  same  time  he 
a«nined  the  charge  of  the  IfartA  Ammam  Bmm,  which 
now. became  a  quarterly;  and  he  waa  indefatigable  in  con- 
tributing on  a  great  variety  of  enlgectat  with  a  spirit  like 
Sydney  Smith'a  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Edinburgh 
RevitiB.  He  Tigoronsly  defended  American  Institutions 
against  the  sneers  of  English  travellen^  and  had  reason 
to  eoiigmtnlate  himself  on  the  auccees  of  a  aeries  of  articles 
written  to  bring  about  a  better  mutnal  understanding 
between  Eni^hmea  and  Americans,  The  success  of  his 
lectnree  in  Oimbridge,  and  the  enthtuiasm  aroused  by  the 
rebellion  in  Greeoe,  led  him  to  deliver  a  series  of  popular 
lectnree  on  Greek  antiquities  in  Boston.  They  were  the 
first  ketaree  on  purely  literary  or  historical  subjects  ever 
delivered  in  America,  *and  were  the  first  etepa  tomrd  a 
system  of  popular  entertainment  and  education  which  now 
haa  veny  inde  sweep  in  the  United  States.  He  was  eagerly 
Migaged  in  the  measuns  taken  in  the  United  States  for 
the  relief    Greece  in  her  «traggl& 

Jsi  1824  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress,  and  held  a 
seat  for  ten  years,  supporting  generally  the  administration 
of  Adams,  ud  in  opposition  to  that  of  Jackson,  which 
■ueceeded  ib  As  a  member  of  the  hotue  of  repieaentatives 
he  appean  to  have  devoted  himsdf  mainly  to  ue  disdiarge 
of  that  part  tA  the  public  bustness  whidi  devdved  npon 
him.  He  took  the  floor  less  frequenUy  than  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected  from  a  person  accustomed  to  pnbUo 
speaking,  and  able  to  command  the  ear  of  the  house.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  on  looking  back  to  the  tnnsac- 
tiooa  of  the  ten  years'  sessions  during  trhich  he  was  a 
member,  that  he  bore  a  part  in  almost  every  important 
debatei  He  was  on  the  committee  of  foreign  affaira  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  service  in  Congress.  Of  sU  the  moat 
important  select  committees,  such  as  those  on  the  Indian 
relations  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  Apportionment  Bill, 
and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Everatt  was  a  member, 
and  drew  the  report  either  of  the  majority  or  the  minority. 
The  report  on  the  congress  of  Panama,  the  leading  measure 
of  the  first  session  of  the  nineteenth  CoogrMs,  was  drawn 
by.  Everatt,  although  the  youngest  member  of  tbe  com- 
-  mittee,  and  just  entered  Congress.  He  led  the  opposition 
to  the  Indian  policy  of  General  Jackson  (the  ramoval  of 
the  Indians,  without  their  consent,  from  lends  guaranteed 
to  them  by  treaty).  In  tbe  winter  of  1836  he  was  nomi- 
nated aa  governor  of  MassachusettB,  and  wae  chosen  in  the 
autumn  of  the  aameyear.  He  brought  to  the  duties  of  the 
office  the  untiring  diligence  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
his  public  life.  We  csn  only  allude  to  a  few  of  the  mea- 
sures which  received  his  efficient  support, — e.g.,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  board  of  education,  the  firat  of  such  boards 
in  tha  Unitad  8ta>«w-  the  scieatifie  surveys  of  the  State. 


the  frat  of  such  public  surveys,  the  criminal  law  commia- 
sion.-aDd  the  preservation  of -a  sound  currency  under  tlie 
panic  of  1837. 

Everatt  filled  the  office  of  governor  for  four  years. 
The  political  parties  in  Massachusetts  were  at  this  time 
very  nearly  Inlanced,  and  divisions  of  opinion  on  local 
■  qaeations  (the  militia  and  temperance  laws)  caused  his 
defeat  at  the  election  in  Kovember  1839.  Judge  llorton, 
the  opposing  candidate,  succeeded  by  a  single  vote,  out 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thonaand.  Everatt  availed  him- 
self of  thia  opportunity,  the  following  spring,  to  make  a 
visit  with  his  &nuly  to  Europe.  In  1841,  while  residing 
in  Flonnce,  he  waa  named  United  States  minister  to 
En^and,  and  arrived  in  London  to  enter  npon  the  duties 
of  his  mission  at  the  doae  of  that  year.  Great  questions 
wera  at  that  time  ts^n  between  the  two  countries, — Uie 
north-eastern  boundary,  the  affiur  of  UXeod,  the  seizun 
of  American  vessds  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  the  affitir  of  the  "Creole,"  to  which  were 
soon  added  Oregon  and  Texas.  His  poaititai  was  more 
difficult  by  the  frequent  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
department  at  home,  whidi,  in  the  coQiie  n  twp  yean, 
was  occupied  suecesdvdy  by  Uessn  Webster,  Legari, 
Upshur,  Calhoun,  and  Buchanan.  Fran  all  these  gentle- 
men Everett  received  marka  of  approbation  and  confi- 
dence. 

By  the  institution  of  the  spedal  mission  of  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  the  direct  negotiations  between  the  two  Governments 
were,  about  the  time  of  Everatt's  arrival  in  Lmdon,  trans- 
ferred to  Washington.  It  appears,  however,  from  docu- 
ments that  bare  from  time  to  time  been  communicated  to 
Congress,  that  various  topica  connected  with  all  the  sub- 
jects in  dispute  were  inddentally  treated  in  the  oomspon- 
deuce  of  the  American  minister  st  Limdon  both  witb  his 
own  and  the  British  Government.  Maw  daborate  .notes 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  snddesjwtdiestothe  Amerioan  secretaiy 
of  state  have  in  thia  way  oome  befwe  the  pnUii^  fonnin^ 
however,  it  is  beliered,  bnt  a  -suiall  part  trf  l&e  docnmenta 
of  both  classes  pnpared  by  Everett  dnrii^  his  misdott. 
It  appean,  indefkl,  that,  from  the  ooncurraace  tA  a  variety 
of  causes,  the  amount'  of  bnuness  trsnsscted  at  the 
American  legation  from  1841  to  1846  ms  more  than 
double  that  (rf  any  former  period  of  eqaal  duratioa  . 

Lnmedistety  after  the  acceamon  of  n»lk  to  Uie  preaiden<^ 
Everett  waa  recalled.  Shortly  befon  his  return  the  presi- 
dency of  Harvaid  Cdl^  was  vacated  by  the  reeignataon  of 
Hon.  Jonah  Qniii  7,  and  Everatt  was  strongly  nr^d  by  the 
friends  and  ^vemon  of  the  institution  to  accept  this  offic^ 
which  he  did  in  the  month  of  January  1846.  He.fiUed 
this  place  of  eqnd  dii^notion  and  nsefulness  for  about 
three  years.  It  waa  a  position  congenial  with  his  tastes, 
in  harmony  with  the  early  associations  of  his  life,  and  one 
which  seemed  to  promise  large  opportunity  of  applying  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation  the  fruit  of  his  matorer 
studies  and  varied  experience  in  life.  His  heelth  unfortu- 
nately soon  began  to  sufier,  and  before  long  became  seriously 
impaired  under  the  burdens  and  cares  of  the  office,  and  he 
was  compelled  at  the  close  of  the  ycsr  1848  to  teikler  hie 
rasignation.  Believed  of  this  charge,  he  aup^iosed  tbet  at 
last  be  was  to  enjoy  literary  or  scholarly  leisure  and  was 
already  preparing  for  a  treetise  on  tbe  law  of  natimia 
Bnt,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Webster,  to  whom  he  had 
always  been  closely  attached,  and  of  whom  he  was  always  a. 
.confidenti?i  adviser,  he  was  named  by  Praeident  Fillmore 
secretaiy  of  state,  and  he  held  that  post  for  the  ramainiog 
months  of  Fillmore's  administratioR,  leaving  it  to  ^  into 
the  senate  aa  the  representative  of  JIasBachusetts.  Under 
the  work  of  the  long  session  of  1853-54,  'in  which  that 
"  Kansas-Nebraska  "  qneetion  fint  ap^tcared  in  form  wUidi. 
ripened  into  the  American  dvil  war,  bis  hedth  gave  «aj. 
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Se  resigned  hU  seftt,  on  the  orders  of  hu  pliT^eikn,  and 
retired  to  what  was  called  prirate  life. 
*  But,  M  it  proved,  the  remauung  tea  years  of  his  life  most 
vridelj  establiifaed  his  repntation  and  influeDce  throughout 
America.  As  early  as  1620  be  had  established  a  reputa- 
tion, such  as  ivtr  men  in  later  days  hare  enjoyed,  as  an 
aratoT.  He  was  frequently  iavited,  as  other  public  men  are 
inrited  in  America,  to  deliver  an  "oration"  on  one  or 
another  public  topic  of  historical  or  other  interest  With 
him  these  "orations,"  instead  of  being  the  ephemeral 
entertain  mente  of  an  hour,  became  careful  studies  of  some 
important  theme,  so  that  the  collected  edition  of  them  is 
now  one  of  the  standard  books  of  refefence  in  an  American's 
library.  Eager  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  impending  conflict 
of  arms,  Everett  prepared  an  "oration"  on  Washington, 
which  he  delivered  in  every  part  of  America.  In  a  printed 
note  accompanying  the  published  edition  of  it,  he  names 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  occasions,  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union,  in  every  section  but  the  extreme 
■onth-west,  where  it  was  repeated.  This  exception  was 
mased  only  by  illnese  in  his  family,  after  he  had  received 
invitations  to  go  to  that  quarter  dso.  He  travelled  really 
as  an  ambassador  of  peace  among  irritated  States.  The 
eagerness  to  hear  him  was  so  great  that,  from  the  first,  his 
hosts  arranged,  almost  always,  that  tickets  should  be  sold 
to  all  auditors;  and  as  he  travelled  wholly  at  his  own 
charges,  the  audiences  thus  contributed  more  than  one 
hundred  thonaand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  home 
of  Washington  at  Mount  Temon,  and  die  seearing  it  ta  a 
shrine  for  American  patriotism. 

Everett's  name,  in  direct  vic^tion  to  his  wishes,  was 
presented,  with  Mr  Bell'i^  as  a  candidate  of  North  and 
Bouth  jointly  for  vioa-president  in  the  election  of  1860, 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected.  The  civil  war  followed. 
Beeoneillation  was  impossible,  and  he  gave  all  his  learning, 
seal,  and  eloquence,  to  the  support  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. For  four  years  he  was  the  trusted  adviser  of  every 
department ;  be  was  called  upon  in  every  quarter  to  speak 
at  public  meetings.  He  delivered  the  last  of  his  great  ora- 
tions at  Gettysburg,  after  the  battle,  on  the  consecration  of 
the  national  cemetery  there.  In  February  of  1666  the  sne- 
cess  of  the  national  arms  was  certain.  He  had  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  at  a  public  meeting  in'Boston  to  raise  funds  for 
the  Southern  poor  in  Savannah,  jnst  taken  by  General 
Sherman.  At  that  meeting  be  caught  cold,  which  was 
followed  by  sudden  illness,  and  by  his  death  January  16, 
1865. 

In  Everett's  life  and  career  was  a  combination  of  the 
results  of  diligent  training,  unflinching  industry,  delicate 
literary  tastee,  and  unequalled  acquaintance  with  modem 
politics.  This  combination  made  him  in  America  an  en- 
tirely exceptional  person.  He  was  never  loved  by  the  politi- 
cal managers ;  he  was  always  enthusiastically  received  by 
assemblies  of  the  people.  He  would  have  said  himself  that 
the  most  eager  wish  of  his  life  had  been  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  bis  countrymen.  His  orations  have  been  collected 
in  four  volumes.  A  work  on  public  law,  on  which  he  was 
engaged  at  his  death,  was  never  finished.         (a.  m.  H.) 

EVESHAM,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
market  town  of  Worcestershire,  England,  is  situated  in  the 
vale  of  Evesham,  15  miles  B.K  of  Worcester,  on  the  Mid- 
land and  Great  Western  Railways,  and  on  the  river  Avon, 
over  which  there  ii  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  eight  arche^ 
connecting  it  with  Bengeworth  parish,  which  forms  part  of 
the  boroagh.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  its  two  main 
streeU  are  wide  and  clean.  The  surrounding  land  is  of 
great  fertility,  and  is  occupied  chiefly  as  market  gardens. 
The  inhabitante  of  the  tewn  are  moetly  employed  in  tiie 
r-iring  of  garden  produce,  but  there  are  also  manufactories 
lor  sffricttltural  implements,  and  for  gloves  and  houeij. 


The  principal  bniUings  are  the  old  town-hall,  the  cksdH 
of  All-Saints,  St  Lawrence,  and  St  Peter's,  and  the  grammsi 
school.  Evesham  is  a  place  of  conaiderable  anttqni^,  a 
monastery  having  been  founded  there  as  early  aa  the  bsg^ 
ning  of  the  6th  century.  Of  this  building  almoet  tke  <xilj 
remnant  is  a  magnificent  tower,  built  not  long  before  the 
B«formation.  .  ^lis  tower,  which  is  considered  t3ie  best 
extant  specimen  in  England  of  the  Pointed  eedeaiasticsl 
style  of  the  Idth  century,  is  110  feet  high  and  38  feit 
square  at  the  base.  At  Evesham  was  fongh^  on  tlie  14tii 
Angnst  1266,  the  famous  battie  between  Prince  Ed  ward, 
afterwards  Edward  L,  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  ef 
Leicester,  in  which  the  latter  was  totally  defeated,  and  hi 
and  his  son  slain.  Previous  to  1867  Evaaham  ntnned 
two  members  to  parliament,  but  It  now  tatwna  only  eaa 
The  population  in  1871  was  4888. 

EYIDEKCE.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguiah  two  cob- 
mon  meanings  of  the  word  avidenoe  whidi  are  Mt 
nnfreqnently  confused.  Evidenca  sometimes  means  tk 
ascertained  facts  from  which  we  infer  the  existeaes  ef 
some  other  fact  or  principle.  It  also  meana  the  testinoaf 
of  persons  as  to  the  existence  of  facta,  from  which  teatuao^ 
we  infer  that  these  or  other  facts  do  or  do  not  exist.  B 
is  the  letter  sense  alone  whidi  is  appiopriata  in  apo^iif 
of  judicial  STidaDca,*  The  rules  of  tile  Uw  of  evidence  in 
based  chiefly  on  considerations  relating  to  hunua  teatioMBj. 
Their  fundamental  porpoae  is  to  gnud  and  teat  tlie  tntk 
fulness  of  statements  as  to  matters  of  fact  made  in  m  eoert 
of  justice.  The  further  question,  what  conclusion  ia  to  bi 
drawn  from  the  facti^  luppoaing  them  to  he  true,  is  tir 
subject  of  few  if  any  specific  rules.  The  gmwal  theoiy  <t 
relevan<7  ezdodes  testimony  relating  to  UeU  from  wiaA 
no  eondoaimt  vhaterer  eonld  be  dfawn  with  refarnue  to 
the  facts  in  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  d  irksi 
is  called  "  conclusive  proof,"  the  law  directs  that  on  certsa 
evidence  the  judge  must  regard  some  fact  as  [ffored  sad 
reject  any  evidence  offered  against  it.  Between  theaa  twi 
extremes  the  law  leaves  the  relation  between  facts  ■ 
evidence  and  facts  in  issue  to  the  nudded  kgie  or  mwnaisi 
sense  of  the  tribunsL 

The  theory  of  relevancy  above  alluded  to  liea  at  the  foal 
of  the  law  of  evidence,  and  requires  some  prelimmn; 
explanation.  The  phrase  is  cot  one  of  eonunon  use  is 
English  text  books,  and  nothing  like  a  statement  of 
general  principle  is  to  be  found  in  them.  Koaeoe,  for 
instance  {Digat  of  the  Law  o/  Mndme*  at  -Nid  I*riiu), 
simply  states  that,  "as  the  object  of  pleading  is  to  redm 
the  matters  in  difference  between  the  parties  to  'disttnd 
and  simple  iesues,  so  the  rules  of  evidence  require  that  M 
proof,  oial  or  documentary,  shall  be  received  tiiat  is  not 
referrible  to  those  issues.  All  evidence  of  matters  miueh  thi 
courts  judicially  notice,  or  of  matters  immaterial,  anperfla- 
ous,  or  irrelevant,  is  therefore  excluded. "  And  again,  "Is 
general,  evidence  of  collateral  facts,  not  pertinent  to  ths 
issue,  is  not  admissible,"  We  are  left  to  collect  from  thi 
abundant  wealth  of  decided  casee  what  things  are  relevant 
and  material,  and  what  thiup  are  irrelevant  and  anps^ 
fluous.  A  statement  of  the  general  result  of  the  caaea  wiD 
be  found  in  Sir  James  F.  Stephen's  recentiy  published 
Diged  oj  the  Law  of  Evidence.  In  the  iiitrodnctiM^  to  aa 
edition  of  the  Indian  Evidence  Act,  by  the  same  aathoTi 
the  theory  of  lelevancy  thus  deduced  from  the  decided 
cases  is  fully  explained,  and  its  connexion  with  &e  gCMnl 
laws  of  experimental  inqtiiry  pointed  out. 


*  Sir  James  SUphsn'i  dflfinitioS  U — "  ErideBM  mtiw  ^1)  aH  IMS' 
meat*  which  tha  jodg*  peitnitt  cr  raqvlru  to  bt  nuda  hj  witatMMS  Is 
court  in  nUtion  ta  mattan  of  fact  nudar  isqidrj;  rach  ttstamipls  m» 
called  oral  at^dwice ;  and  (3)  all  doeimaiitf  podnead  tat  the  iMftt- 
tioB  ottheConitorJadge;  nchdoeaamtiancdUddesaBMHtsiyeit 
danea."— 4^  the  £sw  e/XvUaiim. 
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The  disttnctioD  sometimes  drawn  betweoD  direct  and 
rarcumstuitial  eridence  is  of  popular  rather'  than  legal 
interest.  The  fact  in  issue  maj  be  proved  either  hy  the 
testimonj  of  persons  who  swear  to  it  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sooal  knowle<^,  or  by  the  testimony  of  persons  who 
swear  to  other  ftuott  from  which  the  e^tence  of  the  fact 
ia  issue  is  inferred.  Id  the  former  case  the  eridence  is 
said  to  be  direct,  in  the  latter  circtimstantial.  The  pro- 
batxre  force  ot  tiiese  two  aorte  «l  eridence  has  been  dif- 
ferently cetimated.  On  the  one  hand,  it  lias  been  said 
(and  Uti»  we  should  think  is  the  more  popular  riew)  that 
«  eonelaaini  arrired  at  merdy  from  inference  it  net  so 
tmatfrorthy  m  the  poeitire  assertion  of  a  sane  and  htmeal 
wltneaa  wlu»  teetiifiei  to  what  be  bas  aetually  jeen  or  beard. 
The  ezpbuwtifm  would  Mem  to  be  that  men  bare  less 
confidence  in  their  own  powenof  reasoning  than  in  the 
assertione  of  others.  It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  in  both  eases  t  ^ocesi  of  inference  u  necessary— 
that  we  infw  tiie  existenoe  of  tiie  fact  from  the  fact  Uiat 
the  witness  swean  to  It,  and  that  this  inference  like  others 
ie  ■•^losed  to  the  ehaneei  of  erroiv  On  the  other  hand, 
Hm  nnmberiees  instances  <m  which  positive  direct  testi- 
mraiy  as  to  mattm  of  fact  bee  been  snbsequently  shown 
to  be  entiialy  ialse  or  urwieoiu,  has  led  to  the  opposite 
opioion  that  cixeiunstautial  is  more  tnutwoithy  than 
dimet  eridence.  Apart  from  the  possibili^  of  deliberate 
falsehood  in  the  vitnesiy  thsre  is  the  chance  cl  bis  baring 
twen  utterly  and  nnaeeonntably  mistaken.  Ereiybody  can 
fBcaU  striking  instances  of  thi»— espedally  in  cases  of  per- 
eonal  identi^.^  Aceozdin^y,  it  has  been  Mid,  in  the 
pbnH  of  Faley,  Hktw  *'  cireumstanou  cannot  lie,"  or,  u  it 
pnt  -1^  Hr  JostiM  Buller  in  Donuallatt's  ease,  pre- 
«lU^)tion  wlueb  neeesMrily  arisM  from  ciraunstancM  is 
very  often  more  conrincing  and  more  Mtisfactory  tlum  any 
otlisr  kind  <tf  eriduic^  beeaoM  it  fa  not  witfiin  the  reach 
and  oompaM  of  human  ability  to  brent  a  train  of  drcnm- 
etMUSM  wbidi  shall  be  so  connected  ti^her  as  to  amount 
to  a  proof  of  guilt  without  affording  opportunities  for  con- 
tradicting a  great  part,  if  not  all  thoM  circumstances." 
The  facts  in  circumstantial  eridence  are,  bowerer,  like  the 
facts  in  direct  eridence,  to  be  taken  subject  to  the  posa- 
bility  of  mistake  or  falsehood  on  the  person  narrating  them, 
and  the  process  of  inference  has  ita  own  peculiar  dangers. 
The  anno  domini  water-mark  on  writing  paper  hu  often 
been  the  instrument  of  convicting  persons  of  forgeiy;  bat 
*'  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,"  says  Mr  'Wills,  "and  instances  of 
the  kind  hare  recently  occurred,  that  issues  of  pi^r  hare 
taken  place  bearing  the  water-mark  of  the  year  succeeding 
their  diatribntioo,"  Circumstantial  evidence  correaponi^ 
to  *'  facta  relevant  to  the  issue,"  as  defined  in  this  article. 

The  English  law  of  evidence  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
«xample  we  possess  of  what  Bentham  calls  judge-made 
Jaw.  It  ia  subatantislly  the  creation  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  judges  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  It  grew 
np  na  a  thing  of  custom  and  practice,  and  it  is  not  so 
▼ery  long  since  different  customs  prevailed  on  different 
circuits.  Thns,XordEllenborough,  in  one  instance  quoted 
by  Sir  J.  Stephen,  epoke  of  the  practice  of  the  Kw^em 
and  Western  Circuits  as  being  different  from  that  of  the 
Oxford  Circuit  It  «u  made  by  judgu  for  jariM>  and 
diisfaetnodonbtaerTM  toexfAMnnunyof  its  peculiarities. 

'  A  T«rj  remtrkablc  exampl*  U  girui  hj  Hr  Wills  in  liii  tuhj  on 
Tk*  JUUiMoU  of  Cimmttantial  XvitUnct.  SlrThomuDaTcnuit,  ma 
tfBktaeiit  buTisUr,  «  gentlemaa  of  tent*  mind  Bnd  rtrons  nadenUnd- 
iag,  nrora  posltifslr  to  tbo  p«noni  of  two  men  wbom  ho  cbtrged  with 
robbing  him  in  tbe  open  daylight  Bat  it  wu  proved,  on  &  moat 
conelndv*  svldenco,  that  tha  men  on  trial  vere  at  the  time  of  the 
robbery  at  wo  remote  a  diatance  from  vhfre  Sir  Thomas  vaa  robbed 
that  the  tbinf  waa  impowibla.  The  eonaeqnence  waa  that  tha  men 
eeqaittad :  and  tome  tirae  afterward*  the  robbera  were  taken,  mod 
bHMm  aloleo  frtan  SirThoinu  tr.d  h\»  U^r  eraad  apon  ^b««. 
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Without  adopting  Bentham'a  opinion  that  thsM  were 
deliberately  intended  to  subeerre  the  "  sinister  interests  * 
of  the  lawyers,  we  may  admit  that  they  were  founded 
largely  on  -^trust  of  the  capacity  of  the  tribunal  to  which 
the  issues  of  fact  belong.  Hence  doubtless  those  number 
less  presumptions  by  which  a  conclusion  is  imposed  on  the 
juiy  until  poeitire  eridence  is  offered  to  set  it  aside. 
Hence  also  that  monstrous  system  of  exclusions  1^  which 
any  person  whou  positloa  was  such  as  to  make  it  in  the 
least  d^;ree  likely  ot  possible  that  he  would  teU  a  false- 
hood,  WM  withdrawn  from  the  hMring  of  the  jury.  Only' 
the  moat  coatemptnooi  disbelief  in  the  Mgadty  of  jury- 
men  cao  account  lor  the  ezcluuon  of  the  only  witness 
cognizant  of  the  transaction  in  qoestion,  simply  becauM 
he  hu  a  slight  pecaniaiy  interest  in  the  remit  It 
may  be  coigeetnred  that  if  trial  by  juiy  had  not  been 
the  practice  of  the  common  law — ^if  the  judges  had  acquired 
the  power  of  deciding  issuH  of  fact  u  mil  of  law — ^numy 
of  the  moat  obnoxioiu  mlM  of  evidenoe  would  nerei  bare 
existed. 

The  legifllature  hu  interfered  munly  for  the  purpoM  of 
putting  an  end  to  thsM  exdurions.  Certainly  the  most 
important  of  the  statutes  dMting  with  tha  law  of  eridence 
are  thoM  which  make  eUnw  of  persons,  fotmeily  excluded, 
competent  to  testify.  The  source  this  counonous  reform 
is  to  be  found  In  tiie  treatiM  of  Bentham,  which,  for  the 
first  time^  examined  the  traditionary  law  by  the  light  of 
practical  utility.  Starting  witii  tibe  fundamental  principle 
that  tbe  great  object  in  judicial  evidence  is  tiie  diseorery 
of  truth,  he  bnnted  down  with  mereileis  xigonr  the  artifidu 
rules  wliidi  closed  out  the  surest  souren  <a  eridencsk  The 
meceu  of  his  attack  has  been  ccmiplet&  In  1848  the 
exclusion  of  peteona  by  reaaon  of  intwest  or  crime  wu 
abdished  <6  uid  7  Tict  e;  86),  but  Uie  incapacity  of  tbe 
partiM  to  an  action  wu  idlow«d  to  remain.  This  in  turn 
was  abolished  with  certain  exceptions  by  the  14  and  15 
Viet  e.  99.  By  32  and  33  Vict  c.  68,  parties  wero 
allowed  to  giro  evidence  in  actions  for  bruch  of  promin 
(subject  to  the  requirement  of  corroboration),  and  husbands 
and  wives  in  proceedings  for  adultery,  ^e  last  Act  of 
this  sort  wu  passed  in  1877,  and  is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  guarded  way  in  which  the  legislature  hu  approached 
this  Buljeet  It  nnply  provides  that,  on  the  tnal  of  any 
indictment  or  othflr  proceeding  for  the  non-repur  of  any 
public  highway,  bridge,  or  for  a  nuisance,  or  of  any  other 
indictment  or  proceeding  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  or  enforcing  a  civil  right  only,  every  defendant  to 
such  indictment  or  proceeding,  and  the  wife  or  husband  of 
any  such  defendant,  shall  be  admiuible  witnesses,  and 
compellable  to  give  evidence.  Husband  and  wife  are  now 
excluded  only  in  purely  criminal  cases,  and  in  course  of 
time  no  doubt  that  ezdosion  also  will  be  brought  to  an 
end.  Religious  disabilitiea  (enf<nreed  by  the  neceuity  of 
an  path)  have  also  been  gradually  got  rid  of  by  successive 
enactments,  the  most  important  being  the  24  and  26  Vict 
c.  66,  and  32  and  33  Vict  c  6B.  With  tbeu  exceptions, 
tbe  legislature  bu  left  the  leading  prineiplM  of  the  law 
untouched. 

In  attempting  to  give  an  outline  of  the  law  of  evidence 
in  this  coantry  we  shall  follow  in  the  main  the  division 
adopted  by  Sir  J.  Stephen  in  his  very  nsefol  Digea 
English  text  books  on  the  law  of  evidence  owe  their 
enormous  bulk  to  the  introduction  of  rules  which  properly 
belong  to  tbe  substantive  law,  or  to  the  rules  of  practice 
in  tbe  tribunals.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  general 
principlee  of  evidence,  we  shall  notice  shortly  the  foOowing 
heads : — 1st,  What  facts  may  be  proved  in  a  court  of  law 
3d,  By  what  kind  of  eridence  they  must  be  proved  ;uuid, 
3d,  By  whom,  and  in  what  mamwr,  tbe  eridsnce  most  ba 
produeed. 
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1.  Sir  J.  Stephen  states  the  general  rule  as  follows  : — 
"  Evidence  may  be  given  id  aay  action  of  the  existence  or 
non-ezieteaee  of  any  fact  in  isaue,  and  of  any  fact  relevant 
to  any  fact  in  issue,  end  of  no  others."  Kelevant  facts  here 
mean*  simply  facts  (other  than  those  in  issue)  wliich  may 
be  proved,  end  vrouid  include  cises  of  relevancy  strictly 
eo-called, — tt.,  facts  relevant  in  the  sense  that  from  their 
eziatence  you  may  infer  the  existence  of  the  facts  in  issue. 
There  are  minor  classes  of  facta,  not  being  facta,  in  iasue, 
and  not  being  relevant  facts  in  Uiia  sense,  which  neverthe- 
less may  be  proved.  For  example,  "  facts  which,  though 
not  in  issne,  are  so  connected  with  facts  in  iasue  as  to  form 
part  of  the  a&me  transaction,"  and  "facts  which  ore  neces- 
sary to  be  known  to  ezplaia  or  introduce  a  fact  in  isauei" 
may  be  proved ;  but  to  say  that  they  are  relevant  tends  to 
obscure  the  theory  of  relevancy.^ 

What  facts,  then,  are  to  be  regarded  as  relevant  to  facta 
in  issue  1  English  law,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  no  attempt 
to  answer  this  question  otherwise  than  by  the  enumeration 
of  decided  cases.  The  general  definition  of  relevancy  in 
Stephen'a  Digett  is  the  foUowiiig : — Facts,  whether  in  issue 
or  not,  are  relevant  to  each  other  when  one  is,  or  probably 
may  be,  or  probably  may  have  been — the  cause  of  the 
other,  the  effect  of  the  other,  an  effect  of  the  same  cause, 
a  cause  of  the  same  effect, — or  when  the  one  shows  that  the 
other  must  or  cannot  have  occurred,  or  probably  doea  or 
did  exist,  or  that  any  fact  does  or  did  exist  or  not,  which 
in  the  cotnmon  course  of  events  would  either  have  caused 
or  have  been  caused  by  the  other.' 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  correct  statement  of 
Qie  general  principle  embodied  in  the  decided  cases  of  the 
law  of  England.  Facts  may  be  proved  from  which  legiti- 
mate inferences  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
facta  diaputed  at  the  trial,  and  this  inference  depends  on 
the  existence  of  a  causal  connexion  between  the  two  sets  of 
facts.  The  theory  tA  relevancy  thua  becomea,  as  Sir  Jamea 
Stephm  (Indian  Evidence  Act)  has  pointed  ont,  a  particu- 
lar case  of  the  general  theory  of  induction ;  and  the  quee- 
tioQ  whether  facu  are  relevant  to  each  other  or  not  may 
become  oo-extensiTo  with  the  entire  field  of  human  know- 
ledge. Bentham  has  pointed  out,  in  his  chapter  on  "  Real 
evidence  or  evi^nee  from  ^inge  '  {Rationalf  <^  Judicial 
EvidtMt,  book  T.  0.  3),  that 

"Thareis  kstm  snimagliitbls  dittlnetlon  er  obierration  an  indi- 
tation  of  wliieh  could,  nith  refeieace  to  tbe  subject  of  tbe  present 
work,  be  charged  with  beiDg  altogeiher  irrelevtot ;  for  in  one 
at  other,  and  erea  in  each  inatance  in  various  vays,  tbcro  is  not  an 
imtiriaaUs  fact  the  eziatenoe  of  which  is  not  cipable  of  being  taken 
for  the  aabject  of  inquiry  in  a  court  of  judicature.  ■  If,  therefore,  the 
whole  encyclopxdia  were  to  bo  crowded  into  the  body  of  this  work, 
and  into  this  pert  of  it  in  particular,  there  is  not  a  page  of  it  that 
would,  slrictlT  speaking,  be  irrelevant  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  this  work. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  give  instances  in  illua- 
kcation  of  the  general  definition  of  things  relevant.  The 
conduct  of  a  person  charged  with  an  offence  is  one  of  the 
moat  common  and  the  most  obvious  caaee.  Thus,  "any 
fact  which  supplies  a  motive  for  such  an  act,  or  which  con- 
stitutes preparation  for  it,  any  eubsequeut  conduct  of  such 
person  which  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  any  such 
act,  and  any  act  done  in  consequence  of  any  auch  act  by 
or  by  the  euthority  of  that  person,"  may  obviously  lead  to 
inferences  as  to  the  act  itself.  One  of  Sir  James  Stephen's 
Olostrationa  may  be  cited  : — 


» Inalatetadtttoiiof  the  i)^9Part,th«phme  "daemedtobawUvant" 
ts  subttituted  for  "relevant." 

•  This  deflnilion  is  borrowed  from  a  pamphlet  on  the  Theory  of 
rtlnwty  for  purposes  of  judieiat  tvidtnee,  by  George  OilTord 
WK.twortl.,  Bombay.  1875.  Ur  IVWtworth  siamlna*  tha  ease  of 
Mu  ler.  tnwi  at  the  OM  Biiley  in  ,„4  how  the  Items  of 

•» Wence  sdmittMl  (all  under  en*  or  other  of  the  above  Imda  of 
Mavanoji 


"The  question  is  whether  A  wrote  an  anonjmoos  letter  tlnestaB. 
ins  ^1  and  reouiriug  B  to  meet  the  writer  at  a  certain  time  ud 
place  to  aatisijr  hii  demands.  The  fact  that  A  net  B  at  that 
timo  and  place  u  relevant,  as  conduct  subseqaent  to  and  affected  bj  s 
fact  in  issue  (aa  effect  of  that  eanae).  The  Uet  that  A  had  arcans 
nncoDDccted  with  bu  letter  is  lelevaut  aa  rebottiiig  tba  iafsieaei 
suggested  by  his  presence  (the  effect  of  another  raoM.  j' 

The  limit  of  relevancy  is  somelimea  expressed  by  the 
saying  that  collateral  facts  are  not  admissible  in  evidence 
unless  pertinent  to  the  issue,  but,  as  usual,  we  are  left  is 
collect  the  meaning  of  collateral  from  the  decided  easea 
The  typical  case  is  perhaps  that  of  Holcombe  v.  Hewson  (1 
Campbell,  39 1 ),  where,  on  a  question  whether  the  beer  aap> 
plied  by  plaintiff  to  defendant  was  good,  the  plaintiff  was  not 
allowed  to  prove  that  the  beer  he  auppHed  to  his  other  cub 
tomers  was  good.  In  Phillips  On  Stidmeeii  is  stated  that 
an  admission  by  a  prisoner  that  he  had  committed  a  similar 
offence  at  another  time  ought  not  to  be  received  in  evi- 
dence. To  an  enumeration  of  such  cases  Koscoe  (llwidaia 
at  iVui  Print,  p.  89)  adds  generally  that  all  proof  of  facts 
which  merely  tends  to  create  an  unjust  prejudice,  or  nndnlj 
to  influence  the  jury,  or  occupy  the  time  of  the  OHui  ia 
irrelevant  inquiries,  ia  inadmissible ;  but  if  the  proof  be 
directly  or  indirectly  pertinent  to  the  issue,  it  wUl  be 
admitted ; — which  seems  to  come  to  this,  that  mere  ■imi- 
larity  in  circumstsoces  or  coincidence  in  time  will  not  nmks 
one  fact  relevant  to  another  nnlese  some  causal  coniwxkio 
between  them  is,  made  apparent.  Thus,  in  the  beer  ct» 
above  mentioned,  the  evidence  might  have  been  made 
relevant  by  showing  that  the  beer  supplied  to  all  the  cuate 
mere  was  the  same.  Sir  James  Stephen'a  Digeil  eoutaios 
several  headings  'of  exceptiona  to  the  rule  excluding  colla- 
teral evidence,  but  they  will  be  found,  we  think,  to  be  aD 
caaea  of  the  general  rule  of  relevancy.  Some  bond  of  coa- 
nexion,  as  cause  and  effect,  will  be  found  to  have  ben 
estabUshed  between  them.  Thus,  when  the  intentioii  af 
an  act  is  in  queetion  (as  in  the  case  of  a  man  accnsed  ef 
setting  fire  to  his  house  in  order  to  get  insurance  momj), 
other  instances  of  nmilar  acts  (aa  that  the  prisoner  bad 
previously  had  two  houses  burnt,  each  being  insnnd.  and 
the  insurance  having  been  paid)  may  be  adducad. 

Bat  it  must  not  be  snppoeed  that  the  law  admits  mi 
dence  all  facts  which  are,  in  a  strictly  logical  sense,  ralevnt 
The  most  considerable  and  im|K«tant  exception  ia  tknt  af 
hearsay  evidtjue. '  In  ordinaiy  life  we  ahould  re^ud  a  stal» 
ment  made  to  us  at  second  hand  not  raly  as  relevant  to 
the  fact  it  asserta,  but  as  aufllcient  and  sati^actoiy  proo^  if 
both  of  our  informants  are  persons  of  creditable  cbarnctar 
and  intelligence.  In  point  of  fact,  the  immense  btdk  of  «tt 
knowledge  and  belief  on  all  sorts  of  snbjecta  is  founded  m 
hearsay  evidence,  muiy  times  more  remote  than  in  tha  am 
we  have  supposed.  The  general  rule  of  law  exdndss  aD 
such  evidence.  "  The  fact  that  •  <tat»inent  wu  made  by 
a  perscm  not  called  as  a  witness  is  not  regarded  as  relevant 
to  the  truth  of  tbo  matter  asserted  thereby.**  Tlit  reaaon 
is  sufficiently  obvious. '  A  deponent  in  court  tells  lus  story 
under  securities  for  its  trutbfubcss.  He  msy  ba  croas- 
examined.  He  may  be  punished  for  telling  lies.  But  lor 
these  securities  it  would  hardly  be  safe,  conaidmng  the 
oonsequences  attaching  to  every  issue  in  a  court  of  justice^ 
to  act  upon  any  testimony  whatever.  These  securitiea  do 
not  exist  in  the  case  of  extra-judicial  statements  fay  peraona 
not  called  before  the  court,  and  accnruingly,  as  a  general 
rule,  no  evidence  can  bo  offered  regarding  them.  The  es.- 
tent,  and  perhaps  the  apparent  eeverity  of  the  rule,  maj  bo 
illustrated  by  the  case  in  \7hich  it  was  held  that,  in  a  qaee- 
tion  of  the  validity  of  a  will,  the  declaration  of  one  attesting 
witneaa,  since  deceased,  that  he  foiled  it,  cannot  be  oflfered 
in  evidence. 

This  rule,  however,  has  its  exeqrtions,  vhidi  are  daarified 
in  Stephen's  Dtfftat.  under  the  heads  of  **  admiemns  «r  •««•- 
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fouiora ;  ststements  bj  deeeasod  deciarut;  evidencA  given 
on  ft  lonur  ooeuuni ;  BtatoniADts  made  under  specif  cir- 
cuDutMicaB; jndgmentaof acoottof jutice.'*  Anadmiuion 
is  dafinad  lo  be  a  atatemeot  saggestiiig  anj  inforenca  as  to 
facts  unhTonraUe  to  the  conclniion  contended  for  hy  the 
penon  by  vfaom  or  oirwhoie  behaU  it  is  made,  and  may  be 
given  Bi  general  in  endenee  a^nat  him.  In  civil  actioni, 
atatemeota  of  this  h-ort,  nutda  without  prejudice  or  on  ex- 
jtfeaa  oondition  that  they  are  net  to  be  need  in  eTideuce, 
nay  not  be  admitted.  An  important  claaa  of  admisaions  is 
tibat  of  conf euiona  in  criminal  casea.  A  Tolantaty  confes- 
sion may  be  used  in  evidence  against  a  priaoner,  but  a  con- 
feanon  cauaed  by  "  any  inducement,  threat,  or  promise, 
proceeding  from  a  person  in  authority, "  is  not  admissiblei 
Bot  a  confession  made  under  promise  of  aecrecy,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  deception,  mOf  be  need  in  evidence.  Dying 
declarations,  made  in  immediate  prospect  of  death,  are  ad- 
missable  in  trials  for  the  murder  or  manalaaght»  ct  the 
deceased.  Declarations  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
badness  or  du^  by  deceased  penons  are  admitted  as 
nlaTaqt  to  the  matter  to  which  (£ey  relate.  And  a  decla- 
Tation  bj  a  deceased  person  ia  admiasible  "  if  he  had 
peenliar  means  of  knowing  the  matter  atated,  if  ho  bad  no 
interest  io  ndsreprasent,  and  if  it  was  t^poaed  to  his  pro- 
prietary interest"^  Declarations  relating  to  pablio  rights 
or  customs  by  competent  peraons  may  be  used  In  evi- 
dence after  their  death.  In  pedigree  cases,  statements  by 
deceased  blood-relations,  made  before  litigation,  are  to  be 
admitted.  The  statutes  II  and  12  Vict  e.  43  and  30 
Mad  31  Vict  0.  35  allow  depositions  of  deceased  witnesses 
to  be  oaed  in  certain  criminal  cases.  In  civil  casea  the  evi- 
dence of  a  deceased  witness  may  be  used  at  a  sobsequent 
trial  raising  the  same  issues.  Among  the  mtscellaneons 
coses  of  admissible  hearsay  evidence  may  be  mentioned 
facts  of  a  jpublio  nature  recited  in  statutes  and  proclama- 
tions. eDtnas  in  public  records,  and  statements  in  maps, 
«nd  plans,  and  accredited  historical  works.  Judgments 
-are  conclusive  proof  of  "the  state  Ot-  things  which  they 
effect,"  and  aa  between  parties  of  the  facta  actually  in  issue. 

Another  instance  of  departure  from  the  logical  theory 
«f  relevancy  is  the  evidence  of  opinion.  The  general  rule, 
enunciated  by  Stephen  {Diyat,  part  L  c  6),  is  "that 
the  fact  that  any  person  is  of  opinion  that  a  fact  in  issue 
4>r  relevant  to  the  issue  does  or  does  not  exist  is  not 
regarded  as  relevant  to  tbe  eiistence  of  such  fact."  A 
disUncJon,  which  Sir  J,  Stephen  does  not  notice,  must 

>  laths lasdlag  cut  of  Hlghun  v.  Ridgwty,  u  ontrjlnthtt  book  of  • 
^acMMd  iuB-inldwif«,  lUting  tb«  blrtlt  of  a  child  on  a  cerUln 
M&  tho  tMjmml  of  hii  U»  tot  ttlanduiM,  iru  admittad  In  artdenea 

proTa  til*  birth  on  that  day,  Th*  acknowladgmant  of  paynant 
m*  held  to  ba  "againrt  tha  daolaraat'a  Intorast,"  and  rendarad  tha  whola 
aUtamant  admfuEbla.  Tha  diatlnotloDi  made  by  Jndgea  In  eaiaa  of 
deelaiatloita  b;  panona  daceaied  ran  very  fine,  A  declaration  mada 
bj  a-paraon  in  the  eoane  of  hla  boaineia  or  dnty  will  not  let  in  any- 
thing bnt  tha  itatemeat  it  vaa  bia  duty  to  make.  Thna  a  declaration 
by  a  daoeaaad  eheriS* a  officer  aa  to  the  time  and  place  of  an  arraat 
•ffactad  by  Urn  waa  admitted  ao  far  only  aa  the  tinu  vaa  concemad, 
Iwcanta  It  vaa  not  hie  ofBcUl  doty  to  make  a  note  of  the  plae4.  If, 
bowerer,  the  etatement  bad  contained  *uch  a  note  aa  "received  for  the 
same  live  ehlllinge"  (wUch  woald  be  a  etatement  againat  Intereit),. 
the  arldenea  aa  to  place  wonld  have  been  admitted.  Again,  in  the 
Snetex  Pearaf  e  caaa,  it  wm  held  that  a  declaration  made  by  »  clergy- 
man that  he  had  perforaed  a  marriage  under  cironmatancea  which 
would  make  him  liable  to  pecuniary  penalttea  waa  held  not  to  be  « 
*'itaUmeiit  agaloit  intereat "  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  etatement  made  by  a  tenant  that  he  paid  rent  for  bii 
hooaawu'held  to  ba  adraiieibla  u  againit  Intereet,  becauae  it  rebutted 
tha  prwnmptlon  founded  on  the  fact  of  poeaeaeloB  that  it  belonged  to 
him  in  fee  dmple.  The  tendency  of  Judicial  dedeioni  since  the 
fflticlpel  ease  (Hlgham  e.  Bidgway)  has  been  to  limit  the  operathm 
«f  the  nle.  In  a  recent  case,  however  (Leyden  v.  Lord  St  Leonardi), 
the  Judges  erpreated  an  opinion  that  {be  best  rule  would  be  to  admit 
all  deelarationt  made  by  deceased  pereona,  where  they  had  peculiar 
tnaana  of  knowing  the  fact  tsatlAid,  and  hod  no  Interest  to  misnpr*' 
Mnt  It 


be  drawn  between  tvs  aenses  m  which  the  word  opinion 
may  be  used.  In  c<Hnmon  pariance,  the  belief  of  s 
adentifie  witneaa  on  some  technical  point,  and  the  belief 
of  an  ordinary  witness  as  to  some  fact  perceived  by  himself, 
would  with  equal  propriety  be  described  as  opinion.  And 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  psychologically 'they 
are  the  same  thing.  The  opinion  in  each  caae  is  the  result 
of  a  process  of  reasoning.  In  each  case  one  reasons  from 
a  number  of  facts  to  a  conclusion.  The  belief  of  a  witness 
in  a  question  of  personal  Identity  is  based  on  a  number  of 
facta  aa  to  which  he  has  no  doubt,  e.^^  the  size,  the  build, 
the  gait,  the  clothes  of  the  person  in  questmn.  The  law, 
however,  drawa  a  broad  distinction  between  this  kind  of 
inference  and  the  open  and  deliberate  inference  as  to 
matters  not  directly  peiicived  by  the  senses.  It  dis- 
tinguishes between  facta  and  inferences,  holding  in  dis. 
l«gard  of  paychology  that  the  former  are  directly  perceived  i 
bnt  it  doea  not  insist  upon  absolute  certainty  in  the  per- 
ception. A  witness  may  "  believe  "  or  "  tbiuk  "  or  "  be  of 
opinion  "  that  be  saw  A.  on  a  given  day,  or  he  may  say 
poaitively  that  he  did  see  him.  The  etrength  of  his  per- 
suasion will  be  considered  by  the  tribunal,  but  hie  evidence 
will  not  be  rejected  because  his  persuasion  is  weak.  Or, 
as  Mr  Taylor  puts  it,  "  the  law  doea  not  require  him  to 
speak  with  such' expression  of  certainty  as  to  exclude  all 
doubt'  By  opinion  thra  ia  meant  not  merely  a  lower 
degree  of  persuasion,  a  more  feeble  belief,  bnt  a  belief 
held  as  the  result  of  infennea  and  not  of  direct  perception. 
There  is  nothing  in  tha  feebleness  with  which  a  witness's 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  fact  is  expressed  or  held  to  make 
it  irrelevant  But  as  a  general  rule,  opinion  in  the  other 
sense  is  not  admissible  in  evidence  at  aJl.  It  is  the  business 
of  tha  tribunal  of  the  jury  to  form  such  opinions  for  thsm- 
Belves.  Indeed,  the  exclusion  of  opinion  in  evideuce  is  put 
on  this  very  ground  in  some  of  the  decided  cases.  Thus,  in 
an  insunince  case,  a  now  trial  was  granted  because  the 
opinion  of  a  witness  had  been  admitted  as  to  whether  the 
communication  of  particular  facts  would  have  varied-the 
terms  of  the  policy — the  court  holding  that  this  waa  a 
question  for  the  jury  alone.  But  the  general  rule  has  its 
exee|>tions,  which  may  almost  all  be  included  "in  the 
opimon  of  experts."  In  matters  of  science  and  skill 
requiring  special  study  and  education,  the  opinion  of 
persons  so  qualified  (experts)  mr.y  be  given  in  evidence. 
The  law  of  a  foreign  countiy,  and  the  examination  of 
hand-writing,  are  among  such  matters.  But  an  expert 
cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  the  facts  on 
which  his  opinion  is  based,  although  of  conrss  he  msy 
testify  to  them  if  he  has  perceived  them  himself.  In 
thus  excluding  opinion  on  all  but  technical  subjects,  the 
law  is  stricter  than  the  logic  of  ordinary  life.  The  opinion 
of  others  tells  for  something  in  the  formation  of  our  own 
opinions,  and  no  doubt  ouQat  to  tell  for  something.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  place  for  an  examination  of  the  influence 
of  authority  in  matters  of  reasoning.  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  io  law  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimmn. 

2.  Hw  /acts  that  may  be  given  in  evidence  are  to  he 
proved. — First  of  all  we  most  set  aside  a  considerable  cIbbs 
of  facta  which  need  not  be  proved,  because  they  are 
already  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  court  The  judge 
takes  "judicial  notice"  of  them.  These  are  for  tho  most 
part  facts  relating  to  the  constitution,  including,  of  course, 
the  entire  body  of  law  administered  in  all  the  courts  of  tha 
country,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived.  Tha 
courts  will  also  take  judicial  notice  of  the  accession  and 
sign  manual  of  the  queen  end  her  successors,  of  the. 
existence  and  title  of  every  state  and  eovereign  recognized 
by  her  Majesty,  of  the  names,  titles,  functions,  signatures, 
Ac,  of  the  judges,  of  the  aupreme  court,  of  the  greaOMl; 
privy  aeal,  seals  of  the  conrta  of  justice,  and  of  corlain 
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corpontioni,  e.;;.,  of  London,  of  the  unireraitiei,  also  of  the 
l.eginning'ud  termination  of  war,  and  the  articles  of  war, 
the  extent  of  her- majeatjr'B  dominbu,  the  dirisione  of 
lirae,  the  meaning  of  English  words,  &c  (see  Stephen's 
TJigtif,  pt  ii.  c.  7.)  And,  of  course,  facts  which  hare 
been  admitted  for  the  pnrppses  of  the  trial  hj  the  parties 
or  their  agent*  need  not  be  proved.  All  other  facts  mast 
be  prored,  either  by  oral  or  documentary  eTidence  Oral 
evidence  is  the  testimonj  of  a  witness  dcdiTered  before  the 
court  as  to  what  Jia  hs^liimself  actually  seen  or  heard. 
All  facts  mcry  be  proved  by  oral  evidence,  except  in  soma 
Bpeckl  coses  where  the  law  requires  documentary  eridence. 
A  "document,"  in  this  sense,  extends  to  any  record, 
whether  exprened  in  writing  or  symbols,  and  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  anbstance  on  which  it  is 
recorded,  A  gold  watch  with  an  inscription  on  it,  or  a 
tombstone,  is  a  document. 

The  most  important  rule  in  this  branch  of  the  subject  is 
that  which  requires  the  contents  of  a  document  to  be 
proved  by  the  document  itself.  The  law  requires  the 
"  best  eridence  "  procarable  in  each  case,  and  if  a  document 
is  in  existence  it  is  better  evidence  than  any  second-hand 
account  of  its  contenta  This  is  called  primary  eridenceL 
Bat  eecondsry  evidence,  either  by  means  of  written  copies 
or  oral  accounts,  is  to  be  admitted  in  certain  cases.  If 
it  is  proved  that  the  instrument  baa  been  lost  or  destroyed, 
ur  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  who,  after 
notice,  has  refused  to  produce  it,  then  "  secondary '' 
evidence  of  its  contenta  may  be  given.  So  whan  the 
original  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  easily  moved 
(ai,  4.ff.,  a  libel  written  on  a  wall),  secondary  evidence  may 
be  given,  Secondary  evidence  includes  (besides  oral 
accounts  by  persons  who  have  seen  the  originsl) — (1) 
examined  copies,  exemplifications,  office  copies,  and 'certi- 
fied copies  ;  (2)  other  copies  made  from  the  original  and 
proved  to  be  correct ;  (3)  counterparts  of  documents  as 
against  the  parties  who  did  not  execute  tbem  (Stephen, 
Digeit,  part  il,  e,  9).  Public  docomeuts  in  general  must 
be  proved  either  by  the  prodaction  of  the  original  or  by 
the  official  copies-in  class  (1)  above.  Stephen  states  the 
rule  requirtDg  documentary  evidence  in  special  cases  as 
follows  : — "  When  any  judgment  of  any  court  or  any  other 
judicial  or  official  proeeediog,  or  any  contract  or  grant,  or 
any  other  disposition  of  property,  has  been  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  document  or  a  series  of  documents,  no  evidence 
may  be  given  except  the  documeat  itself,  or  secondary 
•vtdence"  where  such  is  odmisiibla.  The  importance  of 
this  rule  with  reference  to  contracts  will  be  at  once 
apparent.  When  the  contract  has  been  reduced  to  writing, 
parole  (or  oral)  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  its 
contenta.  The  writing  itself,  or  secondary  evidence, 
must  be  produced,  and  no  variation  of  its  terms  can  be 
proved  by  oral  evidence.  Thus,  where  goods  were  insured 
generally  in  ships  from  a  particular  port,  and  the  ship  in 
wbich  they  were  shipped  was  lost,  evidence  could  not  be 
given  that  that  particular  ship  was  excepted  from  the  policy. 
The  mere  fftct  that  a  memorandnm  was  made,  not  intended 
to  have  effect  as  a  contract,  will  not  exclude  oral  evidence 
of  the  transaction.  And  certain  facts,  collateral  to  the 
contract,  may  be  proved  by  oral  evidence.  Thus  fraud,  or 
want  of  conii<?.eration,  or  any  cironmitances  which  would 
affect  its  validity,  may  be  so  proved. 

Of  coarse^  in  the  interpretation  of  contracts  containing 
doubtful,  technical,  or  nniateUigible  expressions,  or  using 
eommon  words  in  a  non-natural  sense,  reconrse  must  be 
had  to  oral  evidence.  Thus  the  expression  a  "  bale  of 
gambMr,"  in  a  written  oontract,  may  be  proved  by  verbal 
avidenea  to  mean  a  compressed  package  weighing  two  cwL 
And  wharathe  expression  "ten  thonsand  rabbits"  occurred 
in  a  lease,  avidenee  tb  show  that  *  thonsand.  in  relation  to 
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rabbits,  meant  twelve  hundred,  was  admitted.  But  when 
the  document  is  utterly  unmeaning  (aa  where  a  l^aey  ia 

left  to  — '■  ),  oral  evidence  cannot  be  resorted  to  foe 

the  purpaae  of  supplying  a  meaning.  Where  more  than  i 
one  meaning  is  pnuible,  reference  may  be  to  the  surround-  i 
ing  circumstances,  or  the  fact  to  which  the  doenmmt  was  or  j 
may  have  been  in^nded-to  refer.  Theee  rules,  it  need  i 
hanily  be  said,  apply  only  as  between  ptrtae^  and  where 
the  legal  rights  and  oUigationi  depoudnit  ca  the  inrtn- 
ment  are  in  question. 

Certain  presumptions  conclusions  of  fact  adopted 
until  they  are  disproved)  relating  to  documents'  may  be 
mentioned  hare.  Thus  a  document  is  premmed  to  have 
been  executed  on  the  day  oai  w^ch  it  bears  date.  Again, 
where  a  document  is  not  produced  after  due  noUce,  it  te 
presumed  to  have  been  dnly  stamped.  And  it  is  a  most 
important  presumption  with  reference  to  documents  pnt- 
porting  and  proved  to  be  thirty  yeara  old,  and  prod  need  bom 
what  appears  to  be  thfl  proper  custody,  that  the  dgnatore^ 
execution,  and  attestation  are  as  they  purport  to  bo.  Or, 
aa  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  "  when  a  deed  is  thirty  yean 
old,  it  proves  itself."  Alterations  and  intarlineationa  in  a 
deed  are  presumed  to  have  been  made  before  execution;  ia 
a  will  they  are  presumed  to  have  been  made  afterward* 
The  nature  of  such  presumptions  is  explained  below. 

One  more  rule  with  regard  to  documentary  evidence  may 
be  added.  When  the  Uw  requires  an  instrumMit  to  be 
attested  (e.^.,  a  will),  it  cannot  be  used  in  evidence  imlea 
one  atteeting  witness  is  called  to  prove  ita  exectitioii,  ii 
there  be  an  attesting  witness  alive  and  capable  of  giving 
evidence.  If  there  be  no  such  witneai,  the  signatore  of  tl 
least  one  attesting  witness,  and  of  the  person  executiiig  ths 
deed,  must  be  proved  to  be  in  their  respective  hand- 
writings. This  rule  was  said  by  Lord  Ellenborongh  to  bs 
as  "  fixed,  formal,  and  universal  as  any  that  can  be  ataXtd 
in  tt  court  of  jiistica,"  It  fomeriy  extended  to  all  does- 
menta  actually  attested,  not  merely  to  thoia  required  to  fa» 
attested  by  law. 

3.  Bwdm  of  firoof,  compettncy  <^  v>ilnetu;  4:c. — The 
general  rule  is  tlut  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  petsoa 
who  asserts  the  affirmative,'OT,  as  it  is  more  accuratdy  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  J.  Stephen,  "  whoever  desires  any  court  te 
give  judgment  aa  to  any  legal  right  or  liability  dependeat 
on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  facts  which  he  asserts 
or  denies  to  exist,  must  prove  that  these  ^ta  do  (nt  do  not 
exist"  And  the  burden  of  proof,  and  the  right  of  begin- 
ning in  an  action,  lie  on  the  party  against  whom  jndgmeot 
would  be  given  if  no  evidence  at  fdl  were.^ffered  in  th* 
case.  Again,  the  effect  of  a  presumption  (pretumptio  fadi, 
as  distinguished  itom  praumpiio  juri*  or  conclusive  fmotf 
is  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  party  who  denies  il 
ss  a  matter  of  fact  And  here  it  may  be  convenient  te  sij 
a  word  or  two  with  reference  to  presumptionj^  Writers  os 
the  law  of  evidence  generally  distinguish  between  presnmp 
tions  of  law  and  presumptions  of  fact — the  latter  being,  tbe 
former  not  being,  rebuttable  by  counter-evidence.  The 
subject  occnpiea  a  considerable  space  in  most  books  on  evi- 
dence. Sir  J.  Stephen  regards  it  as  falling  properly  under 
specific  divisions  of  the  substantive  law.  Thus  tite  pre- 
sumption-that  everybody  knows  the  law  he  regards  aa  be- 
longing to  the  criminal  law  and  not  to  the  law  of  evidenca 
Presumptions  of  this  sort  {pretumptionei  Juris  et  di  jurt) 
are  an  indirect  way  of  expressing  some  legal  principle.  In  ths 
last  case  the  rule  is  that  ignorance  of  the  law  ia  no  excuse 
for  an  illegal  act,  and  the  so-called  presumption  looks  like 
an  artificial  and  characteristio  reason  invented  for  its  ex- 
planation. Presumptions  of  fact,  t.e.,  conclnsiona  which  oa 
certain  evidence  must  be  adopted  by  the  court  until  and 
unless  they  are  disproved  by  counter-evidence,  are  cases  ia 
which  tb«  task  of  inference  is  taken  out  ^  the  hands  U 
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the  jury  altogether.  They  are  strongly  objected  to  by 
Beatham  (Jiationale  of  Judicial  Svideace,  lotroductioa,  c 
23)  on  this  very  ground.  "  On  trial  for  a  criminal  offence, 
amongst  others  murder,  in  this  and  that  case  the  law  pre- 
sumes malice.  Of  the  presumption  in  this  case,  what  is  the 
plain  English  1  That  fearing  that  by  a  jury  the  man  would 
be  acquitted,  the  determination  of  the  judge  is  that  he  shall 
be  convicted."  If  the  presumption,  however,  is  the  safest 
conclusion  to  act  on  in  the  circumstances,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  harnii'ii  saving  the  jury  the  trouble  of  drawing  the 
inference  for  themselves. 

Beaides  these  two  classes  of  presumptions,  and  along  with 
them,  legal  writers  often  discuss  the  presumptions  which 
are  said  to  be  within  the  province  of  the  jury  itself.  These 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  various  degrees  of  probability, 
in  cases  of  circumstantial  evidence :  thus  the  leading  text 
book  on  criminal  practice  (Archbold),  following  Coke  and 
Blaclcstooe,  states  that  these  presumptions  are  of  three 
kinds — violent,  proi-ab/e,  and  liffht  or  rash.  A  case  of 
violent  presumption,  generally  given  as  an  illustration,  is 
where  a  i>erson  is  found  in  a  house  run  through  the  body, 
ind  a  man  is  seen  running  away  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  DO  other  person  being  found  about  the  premises, 
rhe  conclusion  tbat  this  man  is  the  murderer  is  irresisti- 
ble. The  other  cases  are  simply  inferior  degrees  of  proba- 
bility established  by  circumstantial  evidence,  the  lowest 
degree  being  described  as  such  that  it  ought  to  have  no 
freight  with  us  at  all.  The  distinctions  are  of  no  value,  and 
are  probably  retained  in  text  books  because  they  are 
described  by  the  same  name  as  the  tfro  classes  of  legal  pre- 
sumptions above  described — those,  namely,  which  Sir  J. 
Stephen  distinguishes  as  "  conclusive  proof  "  and  '*  pre- 
BumptioQ  "  respectively. 

Frestunptions  of  the  second  class  abound  in  every 
brandi  of  the  law,  and  are  to  be  explained  with  reference 
to  its  tiecnuar  principles.*  Of  the  mora  general  presumptions 
a  number  of  examples  have  been  cc^ected  in  Stephen's 
iiigttt,  port  UL  c.  11.  One  of  the  most  common  is  the  pre- 
aumptioa  of  drath  after  seven  years'  absence  which  ha*  been 
a  good  deal  debated  in  the  courts,  but  may  now  be  cmisidered 
to  be  ssttled.  A.  penon  who  has  not  been  heard  of  for  seven 
years  is  -presumed  to  be  dead,  unless  the  circumstances  are 
auch  as  to  account  for  his  absence  otherwise.  But  there  is 
no  presumption  as  to  his  having  been  dead  at  any  particular 
time,  «^.,  if  a  person  was  last  heard  of  in  I860,  the  court  in 
1870  presumes  that  he  is  dead,  but  not  that  he  was  dead  in 
1867.  Th«  question  of  sucvivorship,  where  two  or  more 
persons  are  dtown  to  have  periAed  by  the  same  catas- 
trophe, as  in  cases  o!  shipwreck,  has  been  much  discussed. 
It  was  at  onetime  thou^t  that  there  might  be  a  presump- 
tion of  survivorship  in  favour  of  the  younger  as  against  the 
older,  of  the  male  as  against  the  female,  &c.  But  it  is 
now  clear  that  there  is  no  such  presumption.  Another 
common  case  is  the  presumption  of  legitimacy  in  fovour  of 
persons  bom  during  the  continuance  of  lawful  wedlock. 
The  presumption  of  regularity  in  official  proceedings  {omnia 
Mtc  rite  acta)  is  also  one  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  effect  of  presumptions  may  be  compared  with  tbat 
of  estoppel  The  former  establishes  against  a  party  a 
conclusion  which  stands  unless  and  until  he  positively 
disproves  it.  By  estoppel  a  party  is  prevented  from  dis- 
proving a  fact  which  he  has  actually  or  constructively 
asserted.    Fur  examples  see  article  Estoppel. 

With  few  exceptions  all  witnesses  are  now  competent  to 
testify  in  courts  of  justice.  The  following  are  the  chief 
exceptions  : — (1)  persons  incapacitated  by  extreme  youth, 
or  mental  disease;  and  (2)  in  criminal  cases  the  wife  or 
husband  of  a  prisoner,  except  when  the  prosecution  is  for 
injury  or  violence  to  such  wife  or  husband.  The  old  rules 
of  ejkcliuion  have  been  noticed  tuprn. 
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Certain  classes  of  facts  are  protected  from  discloeure  on 
various  grounds.  Thus,  no  person  can  be  compelled  to 
disclose  communications  made  to  him  by  his  wife  during 
marriage,  and  servants  of  the  state  cannot  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  in  official  matters  without  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  department  to  which  they  belong.  But 
perhaps  the  most  important  case  is  that  of  communications 
between  lawyer  and  client.  The  lawyer  is  not  allowed  to 
disclose  such  communications  without  the  client's  assent, 
nor  can  the  client  be  compelled  to  disclose  such  communi- 
cations himself.  The  rule,  however,  will  not  extend  to 
'  communications  in  furtherance  of  any  crime  or  fraud, 
Medical  men  and  clergymen  have  no  such  privilege. 
There  is,  however,  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  protecting  confessions  made  by  prisoners  to  their 
spiritual  advisers;  and  judges  have  from  time  to  time 
expressed  their  reluctance  to  compel  disclosure  in  such 
cases.  To  this  class  also  belongs  the  rule  that  no  person 
can  be  compelled  to  answer  a  question  tending  to  criminate 
himself,  although  the  fact  that  the  answer  might  expose 
him  to  8  civil  action  will  be  no  protection. 

In  some  few  cases  the  evidence  of  more  than  one  witness 
is  required.  Thus,  in  trials  for  treason,  there  most  be  at 
least  two  witnesses  testifying  to  the  same  act  or  to  different 
acts  of  the  same  treason,  except  when  the  treason  consists 
in  an  attempt  on  the  life  or  person  of  the  queen.  So 
in  perjury,  one  witness,  unless  corroborated  by  circumstances, 
will  not  bfl  sufficient  to  convict  the  prisoner.  In  actions 
for  breach,  of  promise  of  marriage,  in  affiliation  cases,  and 
in  prosecutions  when  the  only  witness  is  an  accomplice, 
auch  corroboration  is  also  necessary.  Otherwise  in  the  law 
of  England  the  t^timony  of  one  witoess  is  sufficient  to 
prove  any  fact. 

The  general  rule  is  that  testimony  must  be  given  on  oath, 
but  an  oath  is  binding  if  administered  in  any  form  which 
the  witness  declares  to  be  binding.  By  recent  enactmeoti^ 
however,  a  person  objecting  on  grounds  of  religious  belief 
to  the  taking  of  any  oath  may  be  permitted  to  maka  a 
solemn  affirmation  instead ;  and  any  person  who  objects 
to  take  an  oath,  whether  on  religious  grounds  or  no^  or  is 
objected  to  as  incompetent  to  take  an  oath,  may  "  solemnly 
promise  and  declare."  In  all  cases  the  punishment  of  ver- 
juiy  attaches. 

At  the  trial  a  witness  is  first  of  alt  examined  by  the  party 
producing  him  (examination-in-chieO;  ha  is  thm  eroM* 
examined  by  the  opposite  party,  and  re-examined  by  his 
own  party.  The  re-examination  must  refer  to  matters 
arising  out  of  the  cross-examination.  There  are  certain 
questions  which  may  be  asked  in  cross-examination  only. 
Thus,  in  the  examination-in-chief,  leading  questions  (if.> 
questions  suggesting  their  own  answer)  are  sot'ellowed;  in 
cross-examinatiim  they  are.  So  also  in  on»»4zamioation  a 
witness  may  be  asked  any  question  tending  to  test  hie 
accuracy  or  credibility,  or  to  destroy  his  credit  by  in* 
juring  his  character,  and  he  must  answer  them,  however 
disgraceful  may  be  the  imputation  they  convey.^  No 

*  Tho  unlimited  licence  ofcross-vxtmtnationto  clitractar  istfaeono 
flagrant  abase  of  the  existing  law  of  Bvidence ;  and  bat  for  thereatr^ 
imposed  upon  couneel,  partly  by  public  partly  by  profeaaloDal  opInioD, 
-would  be  •  much  more  serious  eril  than  It  is.  Th«  illostration  in 
Stepbni's  Jhgesl  is  %  notorions  but  perfectly  fair  example.  "Th« 
question  is  whether  A.  commiltedpeijnry  in  swearing  that  he  waa  R.T. 
B.  depones  that  h«  made  tr'too  marks  on  the  am  of  Jl.  T.,  whicli 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  were  not  and  never  had  been  on  the  arm  of  A. 
B.  may  be  asked  and  compelled  to  answer  the  question,  whether  many 
years  after  the  alleged  tattooing,  and  many  yean  beforo  the  occasion  oo 
which  he  was  examined,  be  committed  adultery  with  the  wife  of  one 
of  his  friends."  The  Indian  Evidence  Act  restricts  the  licence  of 
cross-examination  by  the  following  provirioDs ;— (1)  Soch  qnestlais 
are  proper  if  they  are  of  such  a  natuf*  that  tba  trulh  of  tlio  impats- 
Uon  would  seriously  afbct  the  opinion  of  the  «»>rf'/**'*9^V^t/^ 
bUitv  of  tiw  witaass  on  the  matter  (0O4$tdd^btr'niMO«^"f<K: 
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evidence,  however,  can  l>e  led  to  contradict  the  ansver  in 
the  latter  case,  unleu  it  refer  to  a'  previoiu  ccmTictioii,  or 
to  cireumstaQces  tending  to  throw  doubt  on  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  witness.  A  witnen  may  in  cniBB-exunina- 
tioD,  and  a^witness  proTing  hostile  pr  adverse  to  the  party 
call'fiig  him,  may,  in  ezaminatitHi-in-ehia^-  be  asked 
wheti^  he  had  not  on  a  former  occasion  made  statements 
ineonaiBtent  with  faia  present  statements.  The  *  credit  of  a 
witness  may  also  be  impeached  by  the  oUier  party  colling 
witaesaes  to  bvobt  that  they  beliere  him  to  be  unworthy  of 
belief,  and  eount«Mndenoe  may  be  giren  in  reply.  The 

question!  «re  tniprap«r  If  tbe  imputation  ironld  not  affect,  or  would 
^•ctin  ft  liligbtdqrM,th«  opinion  of  tbe  coiut  u  totlia  credibility  of 
tlwwitaaHMiIlM  nutter  to  vfaich  he  teeUflu;  (8)  Sailh  qoMtioni  ire 
Improper  If  then  is  m,  grestdi^roporUon  between  the  Importeaoe  of 
the  impnUtlMt  mads  affinA  the  witness's  ehsiacter  end  the  Imporbuue 
cf  Us  CTtdenca.** 
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theoi^  of  the  proceedings  is  tiirt  a  vitoasa  vfll  tail  Us 
Rtory  in  the  most  f^TonnUile  wqr  for  the  partj  caUiog 
and  against  his  opponent 

The  improper  admission  or  njeetion  of  andmce  ma 
toimerly  a  fre^nent  ground  few  ap^Ucations  for  new  tnal; 
nndsx  tiie  Jndicatore  Act  a  nmr  taial  irill  only  be  pmalad 
on  such  ground  when  some  substantial  -  wrong  has  been 
occasioned  thereby. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  writers  on  the  Uw  ■( 
STidencc:— John  Pitt  Taylw  (two  toIs.  8ro,  6th  edition,  Loadn, 
187S);  Henry  Roseoe  (Digttt  of  t)u  Lav  tif  Bvidttui  o»  O*  trial  tjf 
aetiona  at  JViriiVttWflSth  Mitlon,  br  Day  and  Powell,  Loodon,  187S); 
A,  M.  Best  {On  th*  FnneipUt  </  In*  Law  of  Evidtuct,  v>Uk  eltma^ 
Utry  TvUs  for  Ou  inisrrogatim  of  mtntttu,  flth  edition,  Loiuloa, 
1&76) ;  Eunnnd  Powell  {PrimeipU$  and  Pnutiet  tf  tkt  Lav  ^ At- 
dtu$,  4th  edition,  I/udon,  1875) ;  Sir  J.  F.  Btapfaen  (Z>i««i*  tfiki 
Lav  Evidmc»,  London,  1677) ;  &  Oreenleaf  (Oa  (A«  i/Aw  tfBtk 
(I«nef,STols.  18th  edition,  BortoOf  1874).  (I.  B.) 


EVOLUTION 


I  EvoLunoN  irr  Biology. 

IN  the  funner  half  of  the  18th  century,  the  term  "evolu- 
tion" was  introduced  into  biologicid  writiuga,  in  order 
to  denote  tbe  mode  in  which  some  of  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  of  that  time  conceived  that  the  generation  of 
living  things  took  place ;  in  oppoaitiou  to  the  hypothesis 
advocated,  in  the  preceding  century,  by  Harvey  in  that 
remarkable  vork^  which  would  give  him  a  claim  to  rank 
among  the  founders  of  biological  science,  even  had  he  not 
been  tiie  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

One  of  Harvey's  prime  objects  is  to  defend  and  establish, 
on  the  basis  of  direct  observation,  the  opinion  already 
2ield  by  Aristotle ;  that,  in  the  higher  auimala  at  any  rate, 
the  formation  of  the  pew  organism  the  procuss  of  gene- 
ration takes  place,  not  suddenly,  by  limultaneous  accretion 
of  rudiments  of  all  or  the  most  important  of  the  organs 
of  the  adult ;  nor  by  sudden  metamorphosis  of  a  forma- 
tive substance  into,a  miniature  of  the  whole,  which  subse- 
quently grows ;  but  by  epigenuU,  or  successive  differentia- 
tion of  a  relatively  homogeneous  rudiment  into  the  parts 
uid  Btmctures  which  are  characteristic  of  the  adult. 

"  It  primi^  qnidem,  qsoniam  per  tvifftneain  aire  partinm  snper- 
•xorienwun  sdaitameatnm  pnllnm  faoncari  certain  est :  qaKoam 
pani  ante  alias  omnes  exstmatnr,  et  qnid  de  ilia  ejtuqse  generandi 
modo  obMrrandum  Teiiiat,'*dijpiciemai.  Ratnm  sane  eit  at  in  ovo 
manlfegti  apparet  moAAriitoteut  ds  perfeotomm  animaliom  genera- 
Hone  entintiat :  nimiiwn,  non  omnes  partes  simnl  fieri,  sed  ordine 
aliam  post  tUsm ;  primlimqne  ezisteTA  particnlam  genitalem,  onjtu 
rirtnte  postea  (tuiqnam  ex  principio  qnodam)  reliqua,  omnes 
partes  prosiliant,  Qoalem  in  pUntamm  seminibns  (ubi^  pntk, 
Hit  glandibua)  gemntam  sive  apicem  protuberantem  cersimiia,  totina 
fbtuns  arboiis  |wlneipium.  EstqM§  hoc  pariitnla  vtlutJtUui  mnan- 
eifotut  senwmgiM  erilixatut,  et  princiinum  pir  m  vivm;  uiuff 
pasUa  mxmhromm  ordo  detcrHntur ;  tt  qucteunqv*  ad  abaolventfvm 
animal  pertinent,  dispimuntur*  Quoniam  enim  nulla  part  seipsam 
getural;  s.i  po^quam  gmHrtUa  »tt,  •>  \piam  jam  auget;  ide«  earn 
ytrimim  oriri  neeoH  to,  qUai  prinetpium  attgtndi  contiiual  (n'tw 
tfnitn  planta,  siv  animal  ui,  aqiu  »mnihtf  inat  quod  vim  habiat 
vepttandi,  aiva  nutriendi),*  mmnlqne  reliqtws  omnei  partes  aoo 
qnamque  ordine  distingnat  et  forinet ;  pro:nde<]ne  in  eadem  primo- 
genita  particula  anima  primario  ineet,  sensui,  motosqiie,  et  totius 
vita  auctor  at  principiam."   l&cmitatia  81.) 

Harr^  proceeds  to  contrast  this  view  with  that  of  the 
**  Medici,'*  or  ft^owers  of  Hippocrates  and  Qalen,  who, 
"  Iwdly  philosophian^"  imagined  that  the  brain,  the  heart, 
and  tiie  liver  were  simultaneously  first  generated  in  tbe  form 
of  vesicles;  and,  at  the  aame  time,  while  expressing  his 
agreement  with  Aristotle  in  the  prindple  of  epigeneais,  he 
maintains  that  it  is  thd'blood  which  is  tbe  primal  genera- 
tive port,  and  not,  as  Aristotle  thought,  the  heart   

'  The  Kjetrvilntio»e*  de  aentratiniie  Anivtlium,  wWch  Dr  George 
Ent  extracted  from  him  utd  publiilied  in 
*  /I*  Vfntrolione  Aninplmtn,  lib.  ii  0^  a. 
■  'tcCMeroAmA.lib.  U.  If 


In  tbe  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  centuiy,  the  doctrine  el 
epigenesis  thus  advocated  by  Harvey  was  controverted  oa 
the  ground  of  direct  observation  by  Malpighi,  who  affirmed 
that  tbe  body  of  the  chick  is  to  be  seen  in  the  s^  before 
the  punet-um  tanguineum  makes  its  appearanca  But&oa 
this  perfectly  correct  observation  a  condnsion  which  ia  lij 
no  means  warranted  was  drawn;  namely,  that  the  chide  as 
a  whole  really  ezista  in  the  egg  antecedentlj  to  incabatus; 
and  that  what  happens  in  the  course  of  the  latter  proeeai 
ia  no  addition  of  new  parts,  "alias  post  alias  nataa,"  as 
Harvey  puts  it,  but  a  simple  expansion  or  unfolding  odf  tits 
organs  which  cdready  exist,  though  they  are  too  smill  and 
inconspicQous  to  be  discovered.  The  weight  of  Halpi^s 
observations  therefore  fell  into  the  scale  of  that  docbine 
which  Harvey  terma  metamorphosis,  in  contradistinctuiD  to 
epigeneais. 

The  vietn  of  Malpighi  wen  warmly  welcomed  on  philo- 
sophical grounds  by  Leibnitz,*  who  found  in  them  s 
support  to  his  hypothesis  of  monads,  and  by  Kalebtaadw^ 
while,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  not  odIt  ^ecnlfr 
tive  considerations,  but  a  great  number  fii  new  and  intecest- 
ing  observations  on  titte  phenomena  <tf  gnieration,  led  Os 
ingenious  Bonnet,  and  Hall«-,*  the  first  physkiiogiat  d 
tbe  age,  to  adopt,  advocate,  and  extend  them. 

Bonnet  af&rma  that,  before  fecundation,  the  han's  eg| 


*  "  Cependant,  pour  rerenlr  auz  fonnea  ordin^raa  on  au  tmm 
matiri^lea,  cette  diuia  qu'U  lenr  Cant  attribaer,  i  la  place  d*  oeOe  qa'« 
aTOlt  attrifenie  anz  atoraea  poorroit  fain  doater  si  dies  n*-voetp« 
de  corps  en  eorpa ;  oe  qni  leroit  U  mitenip(7Aoa%  k  pen  prie  vmma 
quelqaee  phllosophea  ont  cru  la  traniuiiuioa  da  ■oiieuuat  afeafli 
das  eapioes.  Uau  oatto  ImaginaUon  Mt  biM  tioignia  4*  la  Mm 
de»  chose*,  n  n'jr  a  point  de  tel  pamago ;  et  c'ett  id  o&  lea  traadbi^ 
maUona  de  U*«ieiira  Swaminerdam,  Halpigbl,  et  Leewanboek,  ^ 
Bont  dea  pins  excellens  obaerratenn  de  notre  tenn^  aont  nmoes  k  aaoa 
■icours,  et  m'ont  ftdt  admettre  jdna  aittmant,  que  I'animal,  ek  tank 
autre  aubatance  organiiie  ne  commence  point  loraqne  noui  le  croyoae, 
•t  que  aa  generation  apparenta  n'ast  qa'nne  djveloiqMmeat  at  mt 
etp^  d'aogmentation.  Anaei  ai  Je  remarquA  qne  I'MteBT  de  k 
Ruhareh*  H4  la  YenU^  U.  Regis,  M.  HartMete,  et  d'antiaa  haUw 
hommea  n'ont  paa  ltd  fort  floign<s  ds  c*  sentiment"  Leibnita,  4»- 
Umtiwmeauie  la  JTatwtt  189Sb  The  doctrine  of  "EnbottanMnt" 
ii  contained  in  the  Coiuidiratioiu  mir  U  prinefptfyvitf  1705;  (be 
preface  to  the  Tk4odicUy  1710;  and  the  Aikwycs  A  Cs  JMimsfdi 
la  Oraae  (§  6),  1718. 

*  "  II  eat  vrai  que  la  pensfa  la  pins  ralsonnnUe  et  b  pins  ooafim 
i  ['experience  snr  cette  qnaaUon  trte  dllBclle  da  la  fonnatioB  dn  Mb  ; 
€vA  qaa  les  enfana  tout  deja  preaque  tout  fomtt  avant  nCnte  TaeUaa 
par  laquelle  il>  lont  coo^ ;  et  qm  lenrs  m^rcs  M  feat  qua  In 
donner  raceroiiaenient  ordinaire  daos  le  tempe  de  la  grniiiwa' 
Tit  la  Rtdureh4  dt  la  VeriU,  Urn  li.  cfaiqi.  riL  p.  384, 7th  ed..  17SL 

*  Tbe  writer  ii  indebted  to  Dr  Alien  nomaon  for  rafervtee  to  tb* 
evidence  contained  in  a  note  to  Haller'redition  of  Bondtaava's  Pimhf 
ti.>nn  Acadfinicte,  Tol.  v.  pt  IL  p.  197ipahUiM10«^ 
origitiallr  adrocat^i  eptgeneris.        '  ^  ^  ^ 
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eonteinB  an  octeiriTely  uiauta  bot  e«Bp1«ta  ehiA ;  and 
that  fscaQdatiun  and  inenbation  ainqdj  caoM  tliia  garm 
to  absorb  oatritiotu  matters,  which  an  depoaitod  in  the 
intentices  of  the  elemental?  atnictntea  of  which  the 
miniaton  chick,  or  geno,  is  made  apt  The  eonseqneoce 
of  this  intomuceptiTe  growth  i»  the  "  development"  or 
'^eTokUon"  of  tlw  germ  into  the  Tutble  bird.  Thus  an 
organlud  indindnal  (^tout  organiti)  "  is  a  compoaite  bod/ 
conaisting  of  the  original,  or  demetUarp,  parts  and  of  the 
matters  which  have  been  associated  wiUi  them  bj  the  aid 
of  DOtrition;"  ao  that,  if  these  matteta  could  b«  extracted 
frmn  the  individaal  (tout),  it  would,  so  to  speak,  become 
concentrated  in  a  point,  and  wonid  thus  be  restorad  to  its 
primitire condition  of  a  jrenn;  "jaBtas,b7extractingfrom 
»  bone  the  caleareoua  sabatanoa  which  ia  the  aouce  of  its 
hardness,  it  ia  leAued  to  its  primitive  atate  trf  gristle  or 
jaembrana."^ 

"frolntion''  and  "derelopment"  are,  for  Bonnet, 
^nonjmons  terms;  and  since  by  "erolution"  he  means 
simply  the  expansion  of  that  which  waa  invisible  into 
visilnlity,  he  was  uatarally  led  to  the  ooncliuion,  at  which 
Leibnitz  had  arrired  by  a  different  line  of  reasoning,  that  no 
each  thing  as  generation,  in  the  proper  sense  of  Uie  word, 
■axists  in  natnre.  The  growth  of  an  organic  being  is  simply 
B  process  of  enlargement,  as  a  particle  of  dry  gelatine  may 
be  swelled  np  by  the  intossosception  of  water;  its  death 
ia  a  shrinkage,  snch  as  the  swelled  jelly  might  undergo  on 
desicoation.  Nothing  really  new  ia  produced  in  the  liTing 
world,  bat  the  germs  which  develop  have  existed  since  the 
beginning  of  things;  and  nothing  really  dies,  but,  when 
what  we  call  death  takes  place,  the  living  thing  shrinks 
back  into  iti  gena  states' 

The  two  .parts  of  Bonnet's  hypothesis,  namely,  the  doctrine 
that  all  living  things  proceed  from  pre-existing  germs,  and 
that  theae  contain,  one  inclosed  within  the  other,  the  germs 
-of  all  future  living  things,  which  is  the  hypothesis  of 
"mboUeauiU;"  and  the  doctrine  that  every  germ  contains 
in  miniature  all  the  organs  of  tho  adult,  which  is  the 
faypothaaia  of  evolation  or  devdopmentp  in  the  primary 
•enaea  of  theae  words,  most  be  carefully  distingoished.  In 
lactt  while  holding  firmly  by  the  former.  Bonnet  more  or 
Iflss  modified  the  latter  in  his  later  writings,  and,  at  length, 
be  admita  that  a  "  germ  "  need  not  be  an  actual  miniatnft 
cf  the  or^ism ;  bnt  that  it  may  be  merely  an  "origual 
preformatHm  "  capable  of  producing  the  latter.' 

Bnt,  thos  defined,  tba  germ  is  neither  more  nor  leas  than 
the  "parlicnla genitalis"  of  Aristotle,  or  the  "prinocdinm 


1  CetuidlnttMamr  let  Corpt  organith,  ehvp.  z. 

■  BoiuMt  hid  tlw  eonragfl  of  hli  o^nloni,  and  is  tbs  ArfjivMMf 
fkilotophiqm,  put  vl.  chap.  It,,  he  darelgpi  »  hTpothMis  wUdi  Iw 
tarma  "brolotlon  natorelle;"  and  which,  raaldDg  aUovanea  tw  Ua 
ptcallar  vlawa  of  tha  nature  of  ganaTatlon,  beara  no  amall  waamblance 
tu  what  la  nsdaratooil  bf  "  arolntloa"  at  Uw  praaaat  day 

"m  b  vokmti  dlvtae  a  eiM  par  nn  sevl  AeU  rUnlvaradltA  te 
Hrt^  d'ob  vanoUst  ea*  plantaa  ct  cm  animmz  dont  Vcju  mem  dacait 
la  Prednction  an  Irolalama  at  an  cinqutema  Jour  da  tanoarallamant  da 
■wOn  monda  T 

"  Abnaartfo-Ja  da  UlihartA  da  eoiijMtnrai  A  Ja  dlioU.  qua  1m  Flaatea 
at  laa  AnbBaax  qni  azlataat  nOmudlkul  ao&t  parranaa  par  nne  aorta 
d'sTolntlon  natnraUa  daaBraa  organUia  qnl  peuplafaDt  ce  premier 
Monde,  aortl  Immtilatament  daa  MAnia  da  CrkatkorI  ,  ,  .  , 

"  Na  aoppoaona  qne  trots  r^olntioni.  La  Tern  rient  do  sortlr  des 
If  Am  da  CautaDB.  Daa  eanaea  prepare  par  aa  BAOSasa  font 
direh^par  da  toatea  parts  las  Oanaaa.  Lea  Btrea  oiganiaia  conmati* 
«ant  i  Jonir  da  railatanca^  Ila  Atolant  probablemant  slon  Uea  dlf* 
Ureoa  da  ee  qnlla  aont  aqjonrd'hnl.  He  1  etolant  antant  qua  c«  premier 
Jlonde  difHrp't  ufl  celnl  qas  Bona  habftont,  Noua  manqaona  de 
oo]rani  pour  da  eaa  dkaamUaacaa,  at  pettt-Un  qua  la  plua  haUla 
Nataraltsta  qui  annrft  iAi  plaeA  daaa  ea  pramtar  Honda  j  sniolt  eatUie* 
aiaat  nfaoBan  noa  Plantaa  at  noa  Animanz." 

'"Co  mot  (fmna)  na  dMgnen  paa  •enlamant  vn  eorpa  organisj  rtduU 
t»  petil:  il  deaignan  aneon  tovta  aspica  At  priforwilio^  crijfimllt 
lamf  H*  ToHi  ergmUqut pt»t  riwlUr  emnna  dt  Kmjtrineipt  immUfat.'' 
i~l*aliKflHM4  PMlii^igui,  part  *.  ahapi  U. 


vegetale"  or  "onm*  ef  Harrey;  and  the  "evoInUon'' 
of  anA  a  gann  would  not  be  distinguishable  from 
"epigeneaia.'* 

.  Supported  by  the  great  anthority  of  ^Uer,  the  doctrine 
of  evclntiMi,  or  developnen^  prevailed  thronghont  the 
whole  of 'the  18th  oentniy,  and  GnTinr  appeaia  to  have 
substantially  ad<^>ted  Bonnet*a  {atar  viawa,  though  probably 
he  would  not  have  gene  all  lengths  in  the  direction  (tf 

embottemenl"  In  a  well-known  nota  to  Lanrillaid*e 
^Icffe,  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  tlie  Outwunt  /ouiles, 
the  "radical  de  I'dtre**  is  much  the  same  thing  as  Aristotle^ 
"particula  genitalia"  and  Harvey'a  "ovum."* 

Bounefa  eminent  oontniipMary,  BnffiMi,  held  neatly  the 
same  views  with  reject  to  the  natue  of  (lie  genn,  and  ex* 
prasaaa  them  even  nuwe  eonfidentfy.  . 

"Caoz  ont  em  line  la  ccaor  ^t  la  premier  form^  ae  aont 
tnnnpia :  oenz  qni  diaent  qne  e'eat  la  aang  aa  trompeDt  auM:  bmt 
eat  forma  aa  mfane  tsmpa.  81  Ton  na  eoiunlta  qua TobaarnUioB,  Ir 
ponlet  ae  Toit  duta  ^'csiif  avant  qoi'il  ait  M  eoaT^."* 

"  J'ai  onrart  ana  gnada  quantlfi  d'ceofa  4  differena  t«inpe  avant 
at  anria  llneabation,  at  Ja  ma  anis  emiTainoa  par  nea  yeu  qne  la 
poolat  aziata  an  aatiar  dans  la  miliao  da  la  dcatrola  an  moment 
qa'Q  aort  da  oorpa  da  U  pooleb**' 

The  "monle  int^rienr"  of  Bnffon  ia  the  aggregate  of 
elementary  parts  which  constitute  the  individual,  and  is 
thus  the  equivalent  of  Bonnoft.  germ,'  as  defined  in  the 
passage  cited  above.  Bnt  Bnffon  farther  imagined  that 
innumerable  "  molecules  organiques  "  are  dispersed  through- 
out the  world,  and  that  alimentation  consista  in  the  ap- 
propriation by  the  parts  of  an  organism  of  those  molecules 
which  are  anidogoua  to  them.  Growth,  therefore,  was,  on 
this  hypothesis,  partly  a  process  of  simple  evdution,  and 
partly  of  what  haa  been  termed  syngeneaia.  Buffon's 
opinion  is,  in  fact|  a  sort  of  combination  of  viewa,  essentially 
£milar  to  those  of  Bonnet,  with  others,  somewhat  simihur 
to  those  of  the  ''Medici"  whom  ECairej  condenuu.  The 
"molecules  orgamqnea**  aie  pl^iiGal  equivBlaBte  of-Ldb- 
mts*B  "  monads.* 

It  ia  a  Btrikingexample  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  people 
to  use  their  own  powers  of  investigation  accurately,  that 
this  form  of  the  doctrine  of  evolation  should  have  held  its 
ground  so  long;  for  it  waa  thoroughly  and  completely  ex- 
ploded, not  lo^g  after  its  enunciation,  by  Caspar  Frederick 
Wolff,  who  in  Ua  Theoria  Generatumit,  published  in  I7B9, 
placed  the  opponte  theory  of  epigenesis  upon  the  secure 
foundation  of  fact,  from  which  it  haa  never  been  displaced. 
But  Wolff  had  no  immediate  saocesson.  The  school  of 
Cnvier  was  lamentaUy  deficient  in  embryologists;  and  it 
was  only  in  tiie  coarse  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  that  Prevost  and  Dumas  in  France,  and,  later 
on,  DoUinger,  Pander,  Von  B&r,  Rathke,  and  r^sroak  in 
Oermany,  founded  modem  embryology;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  proved  the  utter  incompatibility  of  the  hypothesis 
of  evofntiAn  aa  formulated  by  Bonnet  and  Haller,  with 
eaaOy  demonstrable  facts. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  coneeptions  originally  denoted 
by  ''evolution"  and  "development"  were  shown  to  be 
untenable,  the  words  retained  their  application  to  thtf 
process  by  which  the  embryos  of  living  beings  gradually 
make  their  appearance;  and  the  terms  "Development," 


*  "  it.  Cnvter  oondderant  qoa  tona  lea  ttrea  cfianlaea  ao&t  dirivia 
de  pareo^  at  na  Toyaiit  dana  la  natora  aaenne  foioe  oapabla  de  pniduira 
I'orguiiMtlon,  myM  k  la  pr<-axtatenoe  dea  germoa ;  non  paa  i  la  mi- 
eziatence  d'un  fitre  tont  fonn^  poIaqa'U  eat  bien  Evident  qne  ce  n  aat 
qua  par  daa  dinloppameni  anecaaalfa  qna  I'ttre  aeqntart  aa  forme ;  mala, 
at  I'on  pant  a'axprimar  alnit,  k  la  pra-azisteiica  da  rvdital  dt  rUrt, 
zadkal  <nd  aziata  arant  qna  la  Utit  daa  ivolntions  na  eommcnra,  at 
qui  nmonta  aartainanen^  aulrant  la  beOe  obsamUon  de  Bonnet^  k 
plnaleuia  genarattona."— LaariUard,  Xlcge  dt  CWefar,  Mta  U.  , 

:  ^        torn.  IL  .d.a.  iggrt^e^  Google 

'  Baa  particidaiiT  Boffni,     p.  41*   
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"Xnktriokclang,"  and  "  Erolatio  "  are  dow  indUeriminatelr 
oisd  for  th*  soriM  of  genetic  ohtoges  eihibited  living 
beingt,  by  irriten  who  would  emplifttioellT  deny  tbet 
"DeTelopment"  or  "Eotiriclcelung"  or  "EToiatiOf*  in  the 
MUM  in  wUioh  these  wordi  were  netully  omplojed  by 
Bonnet  or  Heller,  ever  occur*. 

Erolution,  or  deTelopmenl^  ia,  in  feet,  al  preeent 
employed  in  biology  ae  a  general  neme  for  the  bietory  of 
the  efaape  by  which  any  liring  being  bu  acquired  the 
morpbolo^nl  and  the  phyeiologioal  oherectera  which  die- 
tinguish  it.  Ae  eiril  hiitory  may  be  divided  into  bio- 
graphy, which  is  the  hiitory  of  indiTidoals,  and  uniTersal 
history,  which  ie  the  bietory  of  the  humaa  race,  eo  evolu- 
tion falls  Detqrally  into  two  categoriei, — the  evolution  of 
the  individual,  and  the  evolution  of  the  eum  of  living  beings. 
It  will  be  convenient  tp  deal  with  the  modem  doctrine  of 
ardation  nitder  these  two  heads. 

1.  Th0  Evdutian  of  the  Individual. 

No  ezcepUon  is,  at  this  time,  known  to'the  general  law, 
eetabUshed  npou  an  immense  multitude  of  direct  oburva- 
tioDS,  that  every  living  thing  is  evolved  from  a  particle  of 
matter  in  which  no  trace  of  the  diatinctive  characters  of 
the  adult  form  of  that  living  thing  ie  discernible.  This 
particle  is  termed  a  germ,    Harvey>  says— 

"  Omnibus  Tiraitibu  primordiom  iniit,  ex  qno  et  «  quo  pro- 
Vaaieat  Lioeat  hoe  nob&  frimordium  vtgeial*  nomiiure ;  nampe 
sabetaDtUm  qnsndkm  corperMm  vitua  bftbantam  potentii ;  rel 
anodiUni  per  ae  exiatent,  qaod  aptum  sit,  in  vegetatiTara  fona&in, 
ab  ioterno  prindpio  openinte,  nutari.  Qnalo  sempe  primordiuin, 
ovum  wt  et  plantuun  eemen ;  tele  etiun  viviparomm  eoneeptoa  et 
Inesetoram  vtmfi  ab  Arietetale  dietua :  divana  seilioet  dlvaraaium 
Tlventfnm  primordU." 

The  definition  of  a  gerd  es  "  matter  potentially  alive,  and 
having  within  itself  the  tendency  to  assnme  a  definite 
living  form,"  appears  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
modern  science.  For,  notwithstanding  it  might  be  justly 
questioned  whether  a  germ  ia  not  merely  potentially,  but 
rather  actually,  alive,  though  its  vital  manifestations  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  term  "  potential "  may  fairly  be 
need  in  a  eeose  broad  enongh  to  escape  the  objection.  And 
the  qualification  of  "  potent"  has  the  advantage  of  remind- 
ing us  that  the  great  characteristic  of  the  germ  is  not  so 
much  what  it  is,  but  what  it  may,  under  suitable  condi- 
tions, become.  Harvey  shared  the  belief  of  Aristotle — whose 
writings  he  so  often  quotes,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  as  his 
precursor  and  model,  with  Uie  generons  respect  with  which 
one  gennine  worker  should  regard  another — that  eucb 
germs  may  arise  by  a  process  of  "  equivocal  generation  " 
out  of  not-living  matter ;  and  the  aphorism  so  commonly 
ascribed  to  him,  "omne  vivum  ex  ovo,"  and  which  is  in- 
deed a  fair  eummary  of  bis  reiterated  assertions,  though 
incessantly  employed  against  the  modem  advocates  oE 
spontaneous  generation,  can  be  honestly  lo  used  only  by 
those  who  have  never  read  a  score  of  pages  of  the 
£xercitationet.  Harvey,  in  fact,  believed  as  implicitly  as 
Aristotle  did  in  the  eqnivoca)  generation  of  the  lower 
animals.  Bat,  while  the  course  of  modern  investigation 
has  only  brought  out  into  greater  prominence  tbo  accuracy 
of  Harvey's  oonovption  of  the  nature  and  mode  of 
development  of  gvrms,  it  has  as  distinctly  tended  to  dis- 
prove the  ocoorrence  of  equivocal  generation,  or  aWogeaesis, 
in  the  present  course  of  nature^  In  the  immense  majority 
of  both  plants  and  animals,  it  is  certain  that  the  germ  is 
not  merely  a  body  in  which  life  is  dormant  or  potential,  but 
that  it  is  itself  simply  a  detached  portion  of  the  substance 
of  a  pre-existing  living  body ;  and  the  evidence  has  yet  to 
he  adduced  which  will  aatisfy  any  oa^ons  reaeoner  tbat 

'MmttbiUmuitG»»*r«tietu.  Ex.  62,  Oeui  am^manltiiiii  em- 
wiaa  muiflw  anifxalibtu. 


**  omne  vtvum  ex  vivo  *  is  not  aa  watt  aetabltshad  a  law  tS 
the  existing  eo&raa  of  nature  as  "  onue  viviim  ax  otd.' 

In  all  instances  whidi  have  yet  been  inveetigatad,  the 
rabstance  of  this  gam  has  a  peeoliar  chemical  eompoiUio^ 
oDDUsting  of  at  fewMt  four  elementaiy  bodies,  via.,  earbea, 
hydrogen,  ozygan,  and  nitrogen,  united  into  the  ill-defiaad 
compound  known  as  protein,  and  associated  with  mmA 
water,  and  very  geuer^y,  if  not  always,  vrith  sulfur  aad 
phosphorus  in  minute  proportions.  Moreover,  np  to  the 
present  time,  protein  ia  known  only  aa  a  product  and  eoe- 
stituent  of  living  matter.  Again,  a  trae  germ  is  either 
devoid  of  any  stractnre  discernible  by  optical  means, 
at  meet,  it  is  a  simple  nucleated  cell' 

In  all  cases,  the  process  of  evolution  ooneists.ifl  a 
succession  of  changes  of  the  form,  atractore,  and  fnnettew 
of  the  germ,*  by  which  it  passes,  step  by  etep,  from  si 
extreme  simplicity,  or  relative  homc^nei^,  of  visible  itne- 
ture,  to  a  greater  or  leaa  degree  of  complexity  or  heter»' 
geneity ;  and  the  course  of  progressive  differentiatioa  is 
usnally-aeeompanied  by  growth,  which  ia  effected  by  inti» 
auBoeptioo.  This  intnesuseeption,  however,  is  a  -rmj 
different  process  from  that  imagined  either  by  Bnffon,  or  hf 
Bonnet  The  substance  by  the  addition  of  which  the  gers 
ia  enlarged  is,  in  do  ease,  simply  absOTbed  ready-made  froa 
the  not-living  world  and  packed  between  the  elemMttaiy 
constituents  of  the  germ,  aa  Bonnet  imagined ;  still  less  doa 
it  consist  of  the  "  molecules  organiques  "  of  Bnffon.  The 
new  material  is,  in  great  measure,  not  only  abeorbed  bit 
assimilated,  so  that  it  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  tke 
molecular  stracture  of  the  liring  body  uto  which  it  eatefa 
And,  so  far  from  the  fuUy  developed  organism  beii^ 
simply  the  germ  pint  the  nutriment  which  it  has  abaoiba^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  adnlt  contains  neither  in  form,  not 
in  substance,  more  than  an  inappreciable  fraction  of  the 
coDstitutents  of  the  germ,  and  that  it  is  almost  whdlf 
made  up  of  assimilated  and  metamorphosed  nutriment  la 
the  great  majority  of  caaea,  at  any  rate,  the  full  grows 
organism  becomes  what  it  is  by  the  absorption  of  not- 
living  matter,  and  its  conversion  into  living  matter  of  a 
apeclfio  type.  As  Harvey  says  (Ex.  45),  all  parts  oi  the 
body  are  nourished  "  ab  eodem  sncco  alibili,  alitor  aliteiqiie 
cambiato."  *'nt  plants  omnes  ex  eodem  commnni  nutri- 
mento  (sire  rore  sen  terra  homoi'e).'' 

In  all  animals  and  plants  above  the  lowest,  the  geim  ii 
a  nncleated  cell,  using  that  term  in  its  broadest  sense ;  and 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  in- 
dividual is  the  division  of  this  cell  into  two  or  more 
portions.  The  procese  of  division  is  repeated,  nntQ  the 
organism,  from  being  unicellnlar,  becomes  mnlttcoUnlsr. 
The  eingle  cell  becomes  a  cell-aggregate ;  and  it  is  to  thi 
growth  and  metamorphosis  of  the  cells  of  the  cell-sggregste 
Uins  produced,  that  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  adult 
owe  their  origin. 

In  certain  animals  belonging  to  every  one  of  the  Aid 
groups  into  which  the  Ifetcuoa  are  divisible  the  cells  of 
the  cell-aggregate  which  results  from  the  process  of  yelk 
division,  and  which  is  termed  a  momfo,  diverge  from  ou 
another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  a  central  apacc^ 
sround  which  they  dispose  UiemselTea  as  a  coat  or 
envelope ;  and  thus  the  momla  becomes  a  vesida  filled 
with  fluid,  the  ptanula.  The  wall  of  the  planula  is  next 
poshed  in  on  one  aide,  or  invaginated,  whiereby  it  is  co> 
verted  into  a  doable  walled  aae  with  an  i^tening,  the 
Uaaotpore,  which  leada  into  the  eavi^  lined  by  tite  imur 
wall  This  cavity  is  the  primitive  alimentaiy  eavitj, 
or  arehettierom;  the  inner,  or  invsginated,  layer  is  the 
hypohloitf  the  outer  the  epiblait;  and  the  embryo,  in  thii 

*  In  eoiDe  exee  ol  ssdeaa  mafUpUeelioB  the  gem  b«  caH-aRi*- 
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stagOy  ii  temed  a  gaitnila.  all  the  lugher  animalSf  a 
layer  of  cells  makea  its  ^^eanuice  between  tlie  h^Uast 
and  the  epiblast,  tad  U  temed  tlie  mmblaiL  In  tiie 
tttrtiier  oonrae  of  deTelopment^  the  epiblast  beeomee  the 
eetodenn  or  epidermie  Iqrer  of  the  body;  the  hypoblast 
beennes  the  epitheUpm  of  the  middle  portion  ci  the 
alimentaiy  oan^  j  and  the  meeoUaat  ff^m  riae  to  all  the 
other  tissaeSf  except  the  central  oervoiu  system,  vhioh 
originatee  from  an  ingrowth  of  the  ^Uaib  / 

With  mora  or  leee  modification  in  detail,  the  embryo  has 
been  obserred  to  paaa  through  these  sncceasiTe  erolntional 
atagai  in  enndiy  Sponges,  Coehnterates,  Worms,  Echino- 
derms,  Tonioates,  Arthropods,  Mollusks,  and  Yertebcates; 
and  there  era  valid  reasons  for  Uie  belief,  that  all  animals  of 
higher  organizBttoQ  than  the  Protozoa  agree  in  the  general 
character  of  the  early  stages  of  their  individoal  oToIution. 
£ach,  starting  from  the  condition  of  a  simple  nucleated 
cell,  becomes  a  cell-aggregate;  and  this  passes  throogh 
a  conditiOD  which  represents  the  gastrula  stage,  before 
taking  in  the  features  distinctive  of  the  group  to  which  it 
betoags.  Stated  in  this  form,  the  "gastrsea  theory  "of 
Haeckel  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  and  best  founded  of  recent  generalizations. 

So  far  as  individual  plants  and  aDimais  are  concerned, 
therefore,  evolution  is  not  a  i^ctilation  but  a  iaici;  and  it 
takes  place  by  epigeneais. 

.  "Animal.  .  .  per«fi/7eturfii^irocmttur, naterUmnsmlattrahit, 
.parat,  concoqait,  et  eUem  utitur;  fonnatur  simnl  tt  ugetur. 
.  .  .  primnm  futuri  corporis  coucreroentam  .  .  .  pront  KQgfltnr, 
diTiditar  Mnsim  et  distingnitur  in  purtec,  non  umul  omnei,  sed 
■liu  post  kUm  natal,  et  omine  quutiue  suo  eniergentea"* 

In  these  words,  by  the  divination  of  genius,  Harvey,  in 
the  I7th  century,  summed  up  the  outcome  of  the  work  of 
all  those  who,  with  appliances  he  could  not  dream  of,  are 
conUnuing  bis  labours  in  the  19th  eentnry. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  doctrine  of  epigenesie,  as  tiQ- 
derstood  by  Harvey,  has  definitively  triumphed  over  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  as  understood  by  his  opponents  of  the 
18th  century,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  when  the  analysLs 
of  the  process  of  development  is  carried  still  farther,  and 
the  origin  of  the  molecular  components  of  the  physically 
gross,  though  sensibly  minute,  bodies  which  we  term  germs 
is  traced,  the  theory  of  development  will  approach  more 
nearly  to  metamorphosis  than  to  epigenesis.  Harvey 
thought  that  impregnation  influenced  the  female  organiam 
as  a  contagion;  and  that  the  blood,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  the  first  rudiment  of  the  germ,  arose  in  the  clear  fluid 
of  the  "  colliquamentum "  of  the -ovum  by  a  process  of 
concrescence,  as  a  sort  of  living  precipitate.  We  now  know, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  female  germ  or  ovum,  in  all  the 
higher  animals  and  plants,  is  a  body  which  possesses  the 
atnicture  of  a  nucleated  cell ;  that  impregnation  consists  in 
the  fusion  of  the  substance*  of  anotber  more  or  less  modi- 
fied nucleated  cell,  the  male  germ,  with  the  ovum;  and  that 
the  structural  components  of  the  body  of  the  embryo  are 
all  derived,  by  a  process  of  division,  from  the  coalesced  mate 
and  female  germs.  Hence, it  is  conceivable,  and  indeed 
probable,  that  eveiy  part  of  the  adult  contain^  moleculea 
derived  both  from  the  male  and  from  the  female  parent; 
and  that,  regarded  as  a  mass  of  moleculea,  the  entire 
orgaiusm  may  be  compared  to  a  web  of  which  the  warp  u 
derived  from  the  female  and  the  woof  from  iiie  male. 
And  each  of  these  may  constitute  one  individuality,  in  die 
same  sense  as  the  whole  organism  is  one  individual, 
although  the  matter  of  the  organism  has  been  constantly 
changing.   The  primitive  male  and  female  molecules  may 

1  H>m7,  XxtnOaiitma  dt  Otiuratimt.   Ex.  46,  Qaanos*  til  puUi 

*  HotyetaotBrilrdeneasbatMlintlHOSseof  thephmonmons 
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play  the  part  of  Boffon'a  "monies  organiqae^"  and  mould 
the  a8sunllat«d  nutriment,  each  aeoording  to  its  own  type, 
into  innnmerabla  new  molecules.  From  this  point  of  vi^w, 
the  process,  i^ch,  in  ita  superficial  aspect,  is  epigenesis^ 
appean,  ia  eeaence,  to  be  evolution,  in  the  modified  sense 
adopted  ^  Bonnet's  later  writings;  and  development  ia 
meraly  tha expansion  of  a  potential  organism  or  "original 
preformation  according  to  fixed  laws. 

3.  The  FvolvtioH  of  (h€  Sum  of  Living  Beinga. 
The  notion  that  all  the  kinds  of  animals  and  plants  may 
have  come  into  existence  by  the  growth  and  modification 
of  primordial  germs  is  as  old  as  speculative  thought ;  but 
the  modem  scientific  form  of  the  doctrine  can  be  traced 
historically  to  the  infloence  of  several  converging  lines  of 
philosophical  speculation  and  of  physical  observation,  none 
of  which  go  fnrtiier  bade  than  the  l7th  century.  These 
are: — 

1.  The  enunciation  by  DescaHes  of  the  conception  that 
the  physical  universe^  whether  living  or  not  living,  is  a 
mechanism,  and  tha^  aa  such,  it  is  eznlieable  on  physical 
principles. 

2.  The  obaervati'on  of  the  gradations  of  strnctnre,  from 
extreme  simplicity  to  veiy  great  oomplexi^,  presented  by 
living  things,  and  of  the  relation  of  uteae  graduated  form» 
to  one  another. 

S.  The  obaervatton  of  the  existence  of  an  analogy  between 
the  series  of  gradations  presented  by  the  species  which 
compose  any  great  group  of  animals  or  plants,  and  the  seriea 
of  embiyoaio  conditions  of  the  highest  members  of  that 
group. 

4.  The  observation  that  large  groups  of  species  of  widely 
different  habits  present  the  same  fundamental  plan  of 
structure ;  and  that  parts  of  the  same  animal  or  plant,  the 
functions  of  which  are  very  different^  likewise  w^ibit' 
modifications  of  a  common  plan. 

5.  The  observation  of  the  existence  of  structures,  in  s 
rudimentary  and  apparently  useless  condition,  in  one  speoes 
of  a  group,  which  are  fully  developed  and  have  definUfr 
functions  in  other  epecies  of  the  same  group. 

6.  The  observation  of  the  effects  of  varying  eonditionft 
in  modifying  living  organisms. 

7.  llie  observation  of  the  facta  of  geogtaj^iioal  diatribn- 
tion. 

8.  The  observation  of  the  facta  of  the  geological  sncces- 

sion  of  the  forms  of  life. 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  elaborate  disguise  which  fear  of 
the  powers  that  were  led  Descartes  to  throw  over  his  real 
opinions,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Principet  de  la 
Philovjphie  without  acquiring  the  conviction  that  this  great 
philosopher  held  jthat  the  phjrsical  world  and  all  things  in 
it,  whether  living  or  not  living,  have  originated  by  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  due  to  the  continnous  operation  of  purely 
physical  causes,  out  of  a  primitive  relatively  formlesa 
matter.* 

The  following  passage  is  especially  instructive  :— 
"  Et  t>nt  s'en  faut  quo  je  vanilla  qua  Ton  croie  tout«s  lea  choMl 
qna  I'dcrirsi,  ana  mSma  je  pretoiida  en  proposer  ici  qQelqnea  nnet 
qna  jo  croia  sDsoliinient  iin  fitomea ;  k  aaroir,  j«  ne  donte  pcrfnt 

2,ue  la  monde  n'ait  Hi  aii  »u  commeDcement  »tm  antant  da  per* 
action  qu'il  en  a ;  en  sorte  qua  1e  soleil,  la  tarra,  la  Isne,  et  lee 
^toilet  ont  iti  db  Ion ;  que  la  tern  n'a  pas  au  enilement  en  eot 
les  semences  dee  plantea,  mua  que  l«  plantaa  mCma  en  ont  convert 
nna  nartie ;  at  qa'  Adam  et  Ere  n'ont  pas  M  cr^^s  enfana  mail  es 
6ga  a'hoinmaa  parfaita,  L«  ralieion  enritiansa  vent  qna  nous  It 
cro^ons  ainri,  et  la  raison  naturelia  aons  panmada  entiWmant  ettte 
v^nt^ ;  car  u  nons  coniidirona  la  touts  paiasanee  da  Dira,  none 
devona  jnger  que  toat  ee  qa'll  a  bit  s  on  dto  1«  commencanMnt 


>  Ai  Bnffon  lias  well  said ; — "  L'idfe  da  ramanar  rexplfcatlon  da  ton* 
lea  phteominee  k  das  priodpea  mtcaniqnes  est  aMncsmant  graad« 
atbella,  oe  pu  eatla  plua  hardl  qn'on  peat  fait*  pt  fWlefOBU^I^ 
e-eat  ollacaitos  qal  I'a  Wt"-(.<;  pTs&icrtized  by  C5UT3g'rC 
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f  oqU  la  perfection  qn'O  dermt  iroir,  U&la  o^antnoina,  comma  on 
^onoAitroit  beaacoDp  ini«ux  quail*  a  iU  U  aalnn  d'Adam  at  ealla 
de«  arlraa  da  Pandii  si  oa  avoit  aiamini  oommeot  let  enfant*  ae 
'fsrmeot  pan  paa  dana  la  Tentn  da  lean  mirea  et  commant  lea 
ptantea  aortent  as  leun  aetneucea,  qua  d  on  avoit  aeulameot  conaidM 
jqnela  Ua  ont  iti  qoand  Dieu  laa  a  crMa :  tout  da  radma,  poJU  farona 
ttiianx  enteDdra  qaall*  cat  g^neralament  U  natun  da  toutea  lea 
chones  qai  aout  an  monde  at  noua  pouToos  imaginer  auelquea prin- 
cipea  qui  aoiaat  fort  iotelligiblea  at  fort  aimplea,  aaiquaU  nooa 
puiwiona  voir  cUirement  que  In  aatrea  et  la  trrre  et  enna  tout  c« 
SDonda  risible  auroit  pu  itre  produit  ainai  que  de  quelques  aemenoe* 
|bien  qua  nons  sacliiona  qud  a'a  paa  <ta  prodnit  en  cctta  fofon) 
^QB  si  noua  la  decririons  aeolemant  comme  il  «t.  on  bien  coniM 
noils  croT'Oos  qu'il  a  Hicrii.  Et  parceque  je  )>ri]M  avoir  trouridet 
f  riscipas  qai  aout  tela,  j*  tacherai  ici  de  Ici  expltquer."* 

If  wfl  rtad  betveea  the  lines  of  tbU  Biiigular  exhibition 
4>(  force  of  OQB  kind  and  weakness  of  another,  it  ia  clear 
that  Descartes  beliered  that  he  had  dinned  the  mode  in 
which  the  physical  universe  had  been  evolved  ;  and  the 
Traits  da  Chomme  and  the  essaj  Sur  In  Pautont  afford 
Abundant  additional  evidence  that  he  sought  for,aiid  thou|(hfc 
he  bad  found,  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  plqnual 
life  by  deduction  from  purelj  phjsiod  laws, 

Spinoza  abounds  ia  the  aame  warn,  uid  ii  u  umal  |le^ 
ieotly  candid — 

"  Natora  lege*  et  tegoUe,  secnndom  qaaa  omnia  Sunt  ec  ez  ants 
formis  in  alias  mutantur,  aunt  obiqoe  at  semper  aadam.  ** 

Letbnit^s  doctrine  of  continuity  necessarily  led  him  in 
llie  same  direction ;  and,  of  the  inCnite  multitude  of  monads 
-«tth  vbich  he  peopled  the  world,  each  is  supposed  to  be  the 
focus  of  an  endless  process  of  evoliltion  and  involution. 
In  the  Protogcea,  xzvL,  Leibniti  distinetlj  snggsstt  the 
mutability  of  species — 

"  Alii  mirantnr  in  aazis  passim  spaeief  videri  qaaa  vel  tn  orba 
«oguito.  vel  aaltem  in  vicinu  locis  irustra  qucraa.  Its  Cornua 
dnrnmit,  qun  ei  nautUonun  numcro  faabetntnr,  paanm  at  forma 
si  magnitudina  (nam  et  pedaU  diamatro  aliqnando  reperiuntur) 
ab  omnibus  illis  naturis  diKrepara  dicnet,  qnaa  pnebet  mare,  Sed 
ijuis  abaconditoa  ejus  receaans  ant  aubtarranaaa  abyasoa  penreatl- 
vit  I  <|nam  molt*  nobia  anlmalia  antes  ignota  offert  Bovaa  otbia  I 
eredibila  eat  par  magnaa  illas  eonversionea  etfaoa  aainalium 
epedes  ptnrianm  immutatss.* 

Thus  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  seed  was  sown 
•«rhtch  has  at  intervids  brought  forth  recurrent  crops  of 
fvolutionat  hypotheses,  fatssd,  pom  or  less  compl^^,  on 
general  reasoniogai 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  speculations  is  that  put 
forward  by  Benoit  de  Matllet  in  his  TeUiamed,  which, 
ibough  printed  in  1735,  was  not  published  until  twenty- 
three  years  later.  Considering  that  this  book  was  written 
ibefore  the  time  of  Haller,  or  Bonnet,  or  Unnaaas,  or 
lIuttcHO,  it  surely  dessrves  more  respeetfol  consideration 
4hu  it  usaaUy  receives.  For  De  Maillet  not  only  has  a 
.definite  conception  of  the  plasticity  of  living  things,  and  of 
Ihe  production  of  existing  species  by  the  modificatidn  of 
their  predecessors;  but  he  deariy  apprehends  the  cardinal 
maxim  of  modem  geological  science^  that  the  exjplanation 
of  the  structure  of  the  ^obe  is  to  be  son^t  in  the  deduc- 
iive  application  to  geoIo.^cal  phenomena  of  the  principles 
established  inductively  by  the  stoc^  irf  the  present  course 
Af  nature.  Somewhat  wer,  Maupwtuis*  suggested  a  curi- 
■4Hi«  hypothesis  as  to  the  causes  of  variation,  which  he  thinks 
jaxy  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  all  animals 
irom  a  single  pair.  Robinet*  fulloiTed  out  much  the  same 
line  of  thought  as  De  Maillet,  but  less  soberly ,  and  Bonnet's 
apsculttions  in  the  Paiinffhtiiif,  which  appeared  in  1769, 
hate  aires  ly  been  meotimed.  Buffon  (1793-1 776),  at  first 
A  partisan  of  the  absolute  imnutabiUty  of  species,  subse- 

'  Printipn  de  li  Fhila»aphe,  Troisifane  oartia,  {  40. 

•  Xlkieet,  Pan  tenia.  PrafaUo 

•  Sj/Mwu  it  ta  tfnturt.  Euat  tur  ta  FomatiM  dei  Oryt 
n  jonltti,  1751.  XI? 

•  ONMwMniltoiM  nil'Vtphifiia  tur  ta  gradattm  MturM*  dt» /or  wui 
Jt  tun.  ON  IntMiit  dt  ta  aa/Mn  am  tyiprtad  i  fam  thunwu,  1768 


quently  appears  to  have  believed  that  larger  or  sniilki 
groups  of  species  have  been  produced  by  the  modtficatin  d 
a  primitive  stock ;  but  he  ooatribnted  nothing  to  tk 
geneial  doctrine  of  evolution. 

Erasmus  Darwiu  {ZotmoKtOr  1794),  though  &  xcaloH 
evolutionist,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  anj  real  at 
vancA  on  bis  predecessors}  and,  notwithstanding  that  Oecthe 
(179 1-4)  had  the  advantage  <tf  a  wide  knowledge  of  nwcpW 
logical  tMts,  and  a  true  insight  into  thrir  signifieatKm,  iduk 
he  threw  all  the  power  of  a  great  poet  into  the  erpr— ios  sf 
his  conceptions,  it  may  be  qjuestioned  whether  ha  sn|qAsd 
the  doctnne  of  evolution  wuh  a  firmer  scientific  basis  ttis 
it  alrsady  poascBaed.  Moreover,  whatever  the  vsiss  of 
Ooethe's  kboura  in  that  field,  they  were  not  puUidtd 
before  1820,  Idng  after  evotutioDism  had  taken  a  nrv 
departure  from  Uis  vorks  of  Korirsnns  and  Lamard— ^ 
first  of  its  advooates  vho  vera  eqtupped  for  their  tasl^  with 
the  needful  large  and  accurate  knowledge  of  tb»  phenosMss 
<tf  lifs^  as  a  who1&  It  is  remarkable  that  eadi  of  that 
writers  sesns  to  have  been  led,  independently  and  coatcn- 
poraneonsly,  to  Invent  the  same  name  trf  **  Kology  *  for  tLa 
acience  of  the  phenomena  of  life;  and  thus,  foUowiDf 
Buffon,  to  have  recognised  the  essential  nni^  oi  that 
phenomens,  and  Uieir  cMtradistinetion  from  thoaa  <^  issB- 
mate  nature.  And  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  Lamar^  a 
IVafiranus  has  the  priority  in  propounding  the  main  thtsi 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution ;  for  though  the  first  rolnste  ti 
IVeriranus's  Biologit  appeared  in  1M2,  ba  saj^  in  tk 
preface  to  his  later  vrow.  the  Ertekeinmngai  Mnd  Gtkbt 
da  oryanitehtm  LAenif  dated  1831,  that  be  wroto  the  firri 
volume  of  the  Biologit  *•  nearly  fire-and-thtrty  years  agts* 
or  about  1796. 

Now,  in  1794,  there  is  evidoice  that  Lamarck  hdd  doc 
trices  which  present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  wbkl 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Phitot^kie  ZoologigtUf  aa  the  fat 
lowing  passages  show : — 

685.  Quoique  mon  unique  objet  dans  cat  article  n'ait  M  tjm 
de  tralter  de  la  cauao  pbjBiqna  da  I'entretien  da  la  vie  das  t^^a 
organiqnea,  malgri  ceU  j'u  oat  avancer  en  debutant,  oao  I'anstsn 
de  cea  (tree  itonnaota  a'appaitleniiant  nnUemant  a  la  natvej  ipt 
tout  ce  on  on  prut  Atendra  par  la  mot  natttrt,  ne  poovoit  deesa 
>la  Tie.  c  est-li>dire.  qua  tontes  lea  quality  de  la  m«U^  joiatnt 
toutea  lea  circonstanoea  pouibles,  et  mtraa  k  I'actiriti  jtftaim 
dane  rnnlrera,  ne  poavaient  point  prod  aire  an  tire  naai  da 
mouvement  organ iqu«,  capable  da  r^woduira  son  ■"■Wf"f.  d 
aujet  ^  la  mort 

686  Tous  les  individns  de  cette  nstttr^  qui  exiatant,  provienaot 
d'indiridns  semblables  qni  tons  ensemble  constituent  resp^eBtiln. 
Or,  Je  croLsqn  U  eat  ansai  impossible  kl'honma  da  coo nwtre  ucb» 
phjrsiqna  dn  premier  indivian  da  chaqoe  Mpice,  qua  d'easigiM*  tarn 
phTsiqnement  la  cansa  da  resiatence  de  la  matiera  on  da  rnninp 
entier  Ceat  su  moins  ce  que  le  resultat  da  mea  eonnaiaaancaa  f 
de  mes  rfflesions  me  portent  ^  penser.  S'U  exiata  beauconpdr 
raricbSs  prodntteapar  I'effct  dea  cireonatanoaa,  cea  nri4tea  at  dW 
tnrcBt  point  las  ericas ;  ntaie  on  aa  trompe,  aana  doate  aoarcn^  ta 
indiqnaot  comma  aspice,  ce  qui  n'est  que  rarietj ;  et  elora  je  wm 
que  cette  erreur  peut  tirer  k  cons^uence  dans  lea  raisoonemeBti 
que  I  on  fait  ear  cette  matiire.^ 

The  first  three  volumes  of  Treviranus's  Biologie,  wiad 
contains  his  general  views  of  evolution,  appeared  betwcm 
1802  and  The  Reckerchei  tur  Forganuation  da  eoip 

vivarttB,  which  sketches  out  Lamarck's  doctrines,  was  pid» 
lished  in  1802 ,  but  the  full  development  of  his  -viewi,  is 
the  Phi/otopkie  Zooiogufne,  did  not  take  place  until  1809. 

The  Biologit  and  the  Philotophtt  Zoologiqut  are  bott 
very  remarkable  productions^  and  are  still  worthy  of  atl» 


'  Richerehta  tvr  Iv  eauut  dtt  priaeipam/aUt  fAytifttM,  par  J.  B 
Lanarek.  Pans.  Beconde  annto  da  la  MpuUiqua.  Id  Um  pnOea. 
Lamarck  ssjs  tliat  the  work  «u  wnttan  la  177^  and  praaaated  to  tt* 
Acadamr  tn  1780,  bat  it  waa  not  paUnhad  befora  1791,  ud  atOiS 
time  it  pretuinablr  eipr«M«d  Lamarck'e  malm*  viawa^  It  woeldbr 
interesting  to  know  wbat  brottght  about  tba  change  of  opinio*  mm* 
feated  in  tlie  Rethtnkm  fw  torganttalin  dtt  cat0  n'—<s  pubBAil 
onlj  seven  years  later 
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tire  study,  bat  they  fell  spon  trU  timn.  The  Jtft  autbority 
of  CuTier  was  employed  in  aapport  <tfthe  traditiODally 
nspectable  bypotbeses  ol  special  creation  and  of  catastro- 
phism ;  and  the  wild  specolations  of  the  Dtteourt  tur  U» 
JtivoluiiimM  d*  la  Sur/aee  du  OioU  were  held  to  be  models 
of  Krand  seientifie  tbinking,  wbile  tbe  really  much  more 
sober  and  philosopbical  bypotbeses  of  the  Hjfdrogeologie 
were  scout^  For  many  yean  it  was  tbe  Isshion  to  apMk 
of  Lwnaiek  with  lidicnle,  while  Ttennnua  was  altogether 
ignored. 

NevertbelesB,  the  work  had  been  done.  Tbe  conception  of 
ardntion  was  henoeforward  irrepressiUet  and  it  incessantly 
reappears,  in  (me  shape  or  anouiar,^  ap  to  the  year  1868, 
when  Ur  Darwin  and  Ur  Wallace  pnblisbed  their  Theory  of 
ITfUnml  Stlection.  The  Ortgwr^ Speeiea  appeared  in  1869; 
and  it  is  within  tbe  kaiowledge  of  all  whose  memories  go 
beck  to  that  time,  that,  henceforward,  the  doctrine  of  eroln- 
tion  baa  assumed  a  position  and  acquired  an  importance 
which  it  nerer  before  poseessed.  In  the  Origin  of  Specie$, 
and  in  bis  other  numerous  and  im^rtant  cmtributions  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  biological  evolution,  Mr 
Darwin  confines  hiiuelt  to  tie  discussion  of  the  causes 
which  hare  bronght  about  the  present  ctmdition  of  living 
matter,  assuming  such  matter  to  have  once  come  into 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Spencer*  and  Professor 
Haeckel*  have  dealt  with  the  whole  problem  of  evolntbn. 
The  profound  and  vigorous  writings  of  Ur  Bpencer  embody 
tbe  spirit  of  Descartes  in  the  knovdedge  of  our  own  day, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  "  Prindpee  dee  Fhilosopbie  * 
of  the  19Ui  century ;  while,  whatever  hesitation  may  not 
anfteqnently  be  felt  by  less  daring  minds,  in  following 
Haeckel  in  many  <d  hb  speculations,  his  attempt  to  sys- 
tematize the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  to  exhibit  its  in- 
fluence as  the  central  thought  at  modem  biology,  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  fa^reacbing  infioence  on  the  progress  of  science. 

If  we  seek  for  tiie  reason  of  the  difference  between  the 
acientifio  position  of  tbe  doctrine  of  evolution  a  century  ago, 
aad  that  which  it  occupies  now,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  great 
aecumnlatioa  of  facts,  the  aevenl  classes  of  which  bave 
been  ennmerated  above,  under  the  second  to  tbe  eighth 
heads.  For  those  which  are  grouped  under  Uie  second  to  Uie 
seventh  ol  Uiese  elaases,  reapectively,  bave  a  clear  significance 
on  the  bypothsMS  of  evolution,  while  they  are  unintelligible 
if  that  hypothesis  be  denied.  And  those  of  the  ei^th  group 
are  not  only  anintelUgible  without  the  assumption  of 
evolution,  but  can  be  proved  never  to  be  disoordVnt  with 
that  hypothesis,  while,  in  some  eases,  they  are  exactly  such 
as  the  hypothesis  requires.  The  demonatratton  of  these 
assertions  would  require  a  volume,  but  the  general  nature 
of  tbe  evidence  on  which  they  rest  may  be  briefly  indicated. 

2.  The  accurate  investigation  of  Uie  lowttt  forma  of 
animal  lif e^  commMiced  by  Leeuwenhoek  and  Swamm'erdam, 
and  continued  by  tiie  remarkable  labours  of  Ileaumur, 
Trembley,  Bonnet,  and  a  host  of  other  observers  in  tbe 
latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  first  half  of  the  IStii  cen- 
turies, drew  the  attention  of  biologists  to  the  gradation  in 
the  complexity  of  o^ntxation  whteh  is  presented  by  living 
beings,  and  culminated  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "  tehelle  des 
Stres,"  BO  powerfully  and  clearly  stated  hj  Bonnet ;  and, 
before  him,  adumbrated  by  Locke  and  by  Leibnilz.  In 
the  then  state  of  knowledge,  it  appeared  that  all  the  species 
of  gnjin^tlii  and  plante  could  be  arranged  in  one  series ;  in 
such  a  manner  that,  by  insensible  gradations,  the  mineral 
pasMd  into  tbe  plant,  the  plant  into  the  polype,  the  polype 
into  tiie  worm,  and  so,  through  gradually  Mgher  forms  of 
life,  to  man,  at  the  summit  of  the  animated  world. 

>  8wlbs"BMaffktl  Bk«tek"icrtxsd  to  ths  lut  edUte  of  tbs 

*  HtH  Prineifis*  mi  Prineiptm  tifBielen,  1890-1891. 

•  OmmM*  JtorphatDoU,  IW. 


Bat,  as  knowledge  advanced,  this  conception  ceased  to 
be  tenable  in  the  crude  form  in  which  it  was  first  put 
forward.  Taking  into  account  existing  ammals  and  planta 
alone,  it  became  obvious  that  they  fdl  into  groups  which 
were  more  or  less  sharply  separated  from  one  another;  and, 
moreover,  that  even  the  species  of  a  genus  can  hardly  ever 
be  arranged  in  linear  series.  Their  natural  resemblanoes 
and  differences  are  only  to  be  expressed  by  disposing  thent 
as  if  th^y  were  btfn^ea  springing  kma  a  common  hypo^ 
thetical  centre. 

Lamarck,  while  affirming  the  verbal  proposition  that 
animals  fmvi  a  single  series,  was  forced  by  his  vast 
acquaintence  with  the  details  of  zoology  to  limit  the  asser- 
tion to  such  a  seriea  as  may  be  formed  out  of  the  abstrac- 
tions constituted  by  tbe  common  characters  of  each  groups* 

Cuvier  on  anatomical,  and  Yon  Baer  on  embrydogical 
grounds,  made  the  further  step  of  proving  that,  even  in 
this  limited  sense,  animals  cannot  be  arranged  in  a  single 
series,  but  that  there  are  several  distinct  plans  of  organic 
sation  to  be  observed  among  them,  no  one  of  which,  io  ite- 
bigbest  and  moat  oompUcated  modification,  leads  to  mf 
of  tbe  others. 

The  conclusions  enunciated  by  Cuvier  and  Ton  Baer 
have  been  confirmed  in  principle  by  all  subsequent  research 
into  the  structure  of  animals  and  plants.  But  the  effect  of 
the  adoption  of  these  conclusions  has  been  rathor  to  sub- 
s^tute  a  new  metephor  for  that  of  Bonnet  than  to  aboUsb 
the  ccmception  expressed  by  it  Instead  of  regarding  living 
things  as  capable  of  arrangement  in  one  series  like  the 
steps  of  a  ladder,  the  results  of  modem  investigation  com> 
pel  us  to  dispose  tiiem  as  if  they  were  the  twigs  and  branches 
of  a  tree.  The  ends  of  tbe  twigs  represent  individuals,, 
the  smallest  groups  of  twigs  species,  larger  groups  genera, 
and  so  on,  until  we  arrive  at  the  source  of  all  these  ramifica- 
tions of  the  main  branch,  which  is  represented  by  a  commoD 
plan  of  stmcture.  At  the  present  moment,  it  is  impossiblo 
to  draw  up  any  definition,  based  on  broad  anatomical  or 
developmental  characters,  by  wfa^b  any  one  of  Cuvier** 
great  groupa.shall  be  separated  from  all  the  rest  On  the 
contrary,  the  lower  members  of  each  tend  to  converge 
towuds  the  lower  members  of  all  the  others.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  vegeteble  world.  The  apparenUy  dear 
distinction  between  fiowerin^  and  fiowerless  planto  has- 
been  brolwn  down  by  tbe  senes  of  gradations  between  the  - 
two  ezfaibited  by  the  Zycopodtaeece,  ShuoearpecBt  and 
OytitHo^xrmece.  The  groups  of  Fungs  Lichenea,  aad  Algm 
have  completely  run  into  one  another,  and,  when  Uis 
lowest  forms  of  each  are  alone  considered,  even  the  animal 
mnd  vegeteble  kingdoms  cease  to  have  a  definite  frontier. 

If  ,it  is  permissible  to  speak  of  tbe  relations  of  living- 
forms  to  one  another  metephorically,  the  similitude  chosen 
must  undoubtedly  be  that  of  a  common  root,  whence  two 
main  trunks,  one  representing  the  vegeteble  and  one  the 
animal  worlt^  spring ;  and,  each  dividing  into  a  few  main 
branches,  these  subdivide  into  multitudes  of  btanchleU  and 
these  into  smaller  groups  of  twiga 

As  Lamarck  has  well  said  — 

n  d'v  a  qne  cenz  qui  m  sont  loogtemps  ot  fortement  oceutifc  de  1* 
d^t«nainsti(m  da  espicea,  et  qui  ont  eonmlt^  de  ricbta  eoQeotioiiiw 
qui  pravcnt  nroir  jnaqa'k  qnet  poiat  1m  tapieu,  pumi  1m  corps 
Tirauti  M  fondant  Im  unM  auit  1m  sntrM,  etqni  ont  pn  m  con* 
Tninen  qae,  dtna  1m  parliN  o4  nous  vojrout  du  ttpivet  uol^  eel* 
a'ert  unit  quo  parceqaHL  noui  on  manqoe  d'antTM  qui  en  unt  plus 
vdrinM  et  que  notu  n'aToni  pu  enoon  recotflliM. 

Je  n*  Tenx  pas  din  poor  c«U  qat  Im  anlmaox  qui  ezlstrat  tvt» 
mnit  Tine  serie  tiWiiinplB  et  partout ^galemant nnuo^;  laiia  je  dfs- 
qa'ila  fonnent  nno  s^ne  nmeose,  iingalidrwneat  gridata  ffi  qui 

*  "  n  a'aiclt  dona  de  prourw  qoe  la  iMa  qvl  ooirii&{iito.PMh^ , 
mliiiala  rMda  aaMiitMbnmt  dau  Ufflli^tfl>B^'dwJiw»s>jlppl^ 
palM  qui  la  ccmpoaant  «t  noB  dam  mI1«  Am  wpkM  al  Mtaw  toq^w^ 
daaa  calla  dea  gwiM." — PltU.  Sooloffiqfu,  chap,  t, 

'  j^ilMflpAia  2oobyt(M.  prernim  panie,  ebap.  UL 
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a  t  point  i»  dMcontinnlU  duu  ni  parties,  on  qni,  da  moins,  n'en  a 
lo^nn  pu  «a,  •'U  «it  vrai  que,  par  Buite  do  quelqtK*  e3pb;fl8 
|ierdnu,  il  s'en  troun  qoelqas  part    II  ea  nBolto  qne  lea  eipica 

Jut  temioent  cbaqae  nmeaa  de  ut  wiiit  gin6n\e  tiennent,  an  moiiM 
'na  cOt^  )>  d'aatni  MpicM  toIbIdm  qui  h  anaocent  avoo  oUoa. 
Toilk  CO  quo  I'atat  taea  eonna  dei  choaea  mo  mot  mainteooat  k 
jmtit  do  demontKr.  Jo  n'ai  beamn  d'aocaao  bTpotbtie  nl  d'aunne 
mppoatioD  poor  cela  :  j'en  atteato  tootea  natttnmtea  obaemteiui. 

3.  In  a  nmarkabls  vmy  >  Ueekel  nmarks— 

*'Then  ia  no  good  phTiiolM^  who  haa  not  bora  atrnok  bj  the 
olwamtion  that  the  original  iorm  of  all  organiams  la  one  uid  tlie 
Mmo,  and  that  ont  of  taU  one  Torm,  all,  the  lowest  aa  well  aa  the 
Ugfaaat^aredeT«)^>ed  in  auch  a  maimer  that  the  latter  paaa  throoa^k 
the  pomunBDt  rorroa  of  the  former  aa  tranaitorr  stsgea.  Ariatotia, 
Hallor,  Harref,  Kielmeyer,  Aatenrieth,  and  many  othen  have 
«ithar  made  thii  obserratioD  incidentallr,  or,  eapeciallj  tha  lattor, 
hare  drawn  particular  attontion  to  it,  aad  dnwn  thetnlrom  rwalta 
of  permaDcnt  importance  for  phjsiok^." 

Meckel  proceeds  to  exemplify  the  thesis,  that  the  lower 
{ornu  of  animals  represent  stages  in  the  coarse  of  the 
deTfllopment  of  tiie  higher,  wj^  a  large  sflrisa  of  illostra- 
ttonfL 

After  comparing  the  Salamandm  and  the  perenni' 
branchiate  Urodela  with  the  Tadpoles  and  the  Frogs,  and 
enunciating  the  law  that  the  more  highly  any  animal  is 
orgaiuzed  the  piore  quickly  does  it  pass  throng  the  lower 
stages,  Meckel  goes  on  to  say — 

"Prom  theM  lowest Tertebrata  to  the  highest,  and  to  thehigheat 
forma  amonfc  these,  the  comparison  between  the  embryonio  condi- 
tions ot  the  higher  animals  and  the  adnit  states  ot  th«.  lower  can 
%e  mora  completely  and  thoroti|[hly  instituted  than  if  tha  mmy  ia 
extended  to  the  InTortebrata,  inasmuch  aa  the  lattw  an  in  many 
respects  constructed  upon  an  altogether  too  dissimilar  type ;  indeed 
they  often  differ  from  one  another  far  more  than  tbe  lowest  rerte- 
brate  does  from  the  highest  mammal ;  yet  the  following  page*  will 
•how  that  the  comparison  may  be  dio  extended  to  tbem  intii  interest 
]n  fact,  there  is  a  period  when,  aa  Ariatotle  long  ago  said,  the  em- 
bryo of  the  highest  animal  has  the  form  of  a  mere  worm,  and,  daroid 
of  internal  and  external  organization,  ia  merely  an  almost  atmc- 
tureleas  lamp  of  polype-anbstanee.  Notwithstanding  the  oricin  of 
organs^  it  still  for  a  certain  timt,  by  Hewn  of  its  want  of  an  uiter- 
Bol  bony  Aeleton,  remaioa  jronn  and  moUosk,  and  only  later  onters 
into  the  aeries  of  the  Tertebrata,  althongb  tacci  of  the  rertebral 
column  eren  in  tha  earliest  periods  tesnry  its  claim  to  a  place  in 
that  series." — Op.  eit.  pp.  4,  5. 

If  Meckel's  proposition  is  so  far  qnalified,  that  the  com- 
parison of  adutt  with  embryonic  forms  is  restricted  within 
the  limits  of  one  type  of  organizationj  and,  if  it  is  further 
ncoUected,  that  the  resemblance  between  the  permanent 
lower  form  and  the  embiyonio  stage  of  a  higher  form  is 
not  special  but  general,  it  is  in  entire  accordance  with 
modem  embryology ;  idthoagh  there  is  no  branch  of 
biology  which  has  grown  so  largely,  and  improved  its 
inethods  so  much  since  Mockers  time,  as  thia  In  its 
lOriginal  form,  the  doctrine  of  "  arrest  of  deTelopment,"  as 
adrocated  by  Qeoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  and  Serres,  was  no 
doubt  an  over-statement  of  the  cose.  It  is  not  true,  for 
example,  that  e  fish  is  a  reptile  arrested  in  its  development, 
or  that  a  reptile  was  erer  a  fish;  but  it  is  true  that  the 
reptile  embryo,  at  one  stage  of  its  development,  is  an 
Danism  which,  if  it  had  an  independent  existence,  must 
l«  dasufied  among  fishes;  and  all  the  organs  of  tha  reptile 
pass,  in  the  course  of  their  development,  through  conditions 
which  are  cloeelj  aaalogons  to  those  which  are  permanent 
in  some  fishes. 

4.  That  branch  of  biology  which  is  termed  Morphology 
la  a  commentary  npoD,  and  expansion  of,  the  proposition 
that  widely  difierent  animals  or  plants,  and  widely  different 
parts  of  animals  or  plants,  are  constructed  upon  the  ssme 
plan.  From  tbe  rough  comparison  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bird 
with  that  of  a  man  by  Belon,  in  the  sixteenth  centnry  (to 
go  no  farther  back),  down  to  tbe  theory  of  the  limbs  and 


-  ^^''Entwurf  etner  Dsntellnng  der  iwiscban  ttsm  Bmln7oniitfinde 
im  htfhoreD  Thlore  und  dem  permanantan  der  nfsdarea  statti^daodeu 
fAfallala."  JJqfUagt  wm  Verginikmitm  AtiaUnie,  M.  II.  1811. 


the  theory  of  tbe  skull  at  the  present  day ;  or,  frmn  tk 
first  demonstration  of  the  homologies  of  the  parte  i 
fiower  by  C.  F.  'Wolff,  to  the  present  elaborate  analjTC 
of  the  floral  organs,  morphology  exhibits  a  contional  ad- 
vance towards  the  demonstration  of  a  fandamentid  anicj 
among  the  seeming  divetaities  of  living  Btnictoree.  And  tlm 
demonstration  has  been  completed  by  tbe  imal  estaUi^ 
meat  of  the  cell  theory,  which  involves  the  adxoiasioD  ti  a 
primitive  conformity,  not  -only  of  ail  the  elementary  strec- 
tures  in  animals  aiid  plants  respectively,  bnt  of  those  is 
the  one  of  these  great  divisions  of  living  things  with  ttuae 
in  the  other.  No  a  priori  difficulty  can  be  aaid  to  stud 
in  the  way  of  evolution,  when  it  can  be  shown  that  all 
animals  and  all  plants  proceed  by  modes  of  deveU^HncDt, 
which  are  similar  in  principle,  from  a  fundamental  pnto- 
plaamic  material 

6.  The  innumerable  cases  of  structures,  which  are  ni£- 
mentary  and  apparently  useless,  in  species,  the  doee  aBia 
of  which  possess  well  developed  and  functionally  iraportsal 
homologous  structures,  ars  readily  intelligible  on  the  thecr; 
of  evolution,  while  it  is  bafd  to  conceive  their  raiton  dkn 
on  any  other  hypothesia  However,  a  caotioas  naaaa 
will  probably  rather  explain  sach  cases  deductively 'fno 
the  doctrine  of  evolation,  than  endeavour  to  support  tbe 
doctrine  of  evolation  by  diem.  For  it  is  almost  imposibk 
to  prove  that  any  structtire,  however  nidimentaiy,  ii 
useless — that  is  to  say,  that  it  plays  no  part  whatever  in 
the  economy;  and,  if  it  is  in  the  slightest  degree  osefo!, 
there  is  no  reason  why,  on  the  hypothesis  of  direct  creatici, 
it  should  not  have  been  created.  Nevertheleaa,  douUt- 
edged  as  is  the  argumrat  from  rudimentary  organs,  then  ii 
probably  none  which  has  produced  a  greater  effect  in  pn- 
motiog  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Uieoiy  of  evolntioa. 

6.  The  older  advocates  of  evolation  sought  for  tk 
causes  of  the  process  exclusively  in  the  influeDce  di 
varying  conditions,  auch  as  climate  and  atatim,  or  hy 
bridization,  upon  living  forma  Even  Treviranoa  has  ^ 
no  farther  than  this  point.  Lamarck  introduced  the  cos- 
ception  of  the  action  of  an  animal  on  itsdf  as  s  factor  ii 
producing  modification.  Starting  from  the  weU-knon 
fact  that  the  habitual  use  of  a  Umb  tends  to  develc^  tbt 
muscles  of  the  limb,  and  to  produce  a  greater  and  greats 
facility  in  using  it,  he  made  t£e  genend  assumption  thi 
the  effort  of  an  animal  to  exert  an  organ  in  a  given  diieo 
tion  tends  to  develop  the  organ  in  that  directioD.  ^  i 
little  consideration  showed  that,  though  I^marck  hid 
seixed  what,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  true  cause  of  modifica- 
tion, it  ia  a  cause  tbe  actual  effects  of  which  are  whoQj 
inadequate  to  account  for  any  considerable  modificatioa  is 
animals,  and  which  can  have  no  influence  at  all  in  tib 
vegetable  world ;  and  probably  nothing  cratributed  so  modi 
to  discredit  evolution,  in  the  early  part  of  this  eenCnry,  u 
the  floods  of  easy  ridicule  which  were  poured  upon  Ha 
part  of  Lamarck's  speculation.  The  theory  of  natnal 
selection,  or  survival  of  the  fittest,  was  suggested  by  Wdh 
in  1813,  and  further  elaborated  by  Matthew  in  183L 
But  the  pregnant  suggestions  of  these  writers  remai»d 
practically  unnoticed  and  forgotten,  until  the  theory  vti 
independently  devised  and  promulgated  by  Darwin  and 
Wallace  in  1858,  and  tbe  effeot  (tf  its  pubUcatioa  m 
immediate  and  profound. 

Those  who  were  unwilling  to  accept  evolution,  withoii 
better  grounds  than  auch  as  are  offered  by  Lamarck  or  tk 
author  of  that  pai^mlarlyunsatisfactuy  book,  the  Yedi^ 
of  the  yaturat  Hxttory  <f  tht  Creation,  and  who  therefon 
preferred  to  suspend  their  judgment  on  the  question,  focoi 
in  the  principle  of  selective  breeding,  pursued  in  all  itii^ 
plications  with  marvelloaa  knowledge  and  skill  by  Mr  Ite^ 
win,  a  valid  explanation  of  the  occarrence  of  vanettaa  aid 
races;  and  they  saw  dearly  tttt^Jldk#XDlnatia>i 
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apply  to  Bpecies,  it  would  not  only  solre  the  problem  of 
their  evolution,  but  that  it  would  account  for  the  facts 
of  teleology,  as  well  as  for  those  of  morphology ;  and  for 
the  persLsteuce  of  some  forms  of  life  unchanged  through 
long  epochs  of  time,  while  others  undergo  comparatively 
Topid  metamorphosis. 

How  far  "  natural  selection  ^  suffices  for  the  production 
of  apecies  remains  to  be  seen.  Few  can  doubt  tha^  if  not 
the  whole  cause,  it  is  a  vety  important  factor  in  that 
operation ;  and  that  it  must  play  a  great  part  in  the 
sorting  out  of  varieties  into  those'  which  are  transitory  and 
those  wliich  are  permanent 

But  the  causes  and  conditions  of  variation  have  yet  to  be 
Uiorougbly  -explored ;  and  the  importance  of  natural  selec- 
tion will  not  be  impaired,  even  if  further  inquiries  should 
prove  that  variability  is  definite,  and  is  determined  in  certain 
directions  rather  than  in  others,  by  conditions  inherent  in 
that  which  varies.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  eveiy  species 
tends  to  produce  varieties  of  a  limited  number  and  kind,  and 
that  the  effect  of  natural  selection  is  to  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  these,  while  H  opposes  the  development  of 
others  along  their  predetermined  lines  of  modification. 

7.  No  tniths  brought  to  light  by  biological  investigation 
were  better  calculated  to  inspire  distrust  of  the  dogmas 
intruded  upon  science  in  the  name  of  theology,  than  Uiose 
ivhich  relate  to  the  distribution  of  animftlj^  and  plants  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Very  skilful  accommodation  was 
needful,  if  tho  limitation  of  aloUis  to  South  America,  and 
of  the  omithorhynchus  to  Aostralia,  was  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  deluge ; 
and,  with  the  establishment  of  the  existence  of  distinct 
provinces  of  distribution,  any  serions  belief  in  the  peopling 
of  the  world  by  migration  from  Mount  Ararat  came  to 
end. 

Under  these  circumstances,  cmly  one  alternative  was  left 
tot  those  who  denied  the  occurrence  of  evolution  ;  namely, 
the  mppoution  that  the  characteristio  animals  and  plants 
<d  eaon  great  provincd  were  created,  as  such,  vrithm  the 
iimiti  in -which  wb  find  thenL  And  ai  the  hypothesis  of 
"^ecifio  centres,**  thna  formnlated,  waa  heterodox  from 
the  theologioal  point  of  view^-and  nnintelllgible  under  its 
scientific  aspect  it  nay  be  poaaed  OTer  without  further 
notice,  as  a  phaae  of  teuaition  Inon  the  crea^nal  to  the 
«TOlational  hypotheua. 

8.  In  &et,  tiie  stnmgest  and  most  coQelusive  arguments 
in  favoor  of  evolntton  are  those  which  are  based  upon  the 
facta  of  geographical,  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
gecdogieal,  distribntion. 

Both  Hr  Darwin  and  Mr  Wallace  lay  grant  stress  on  the 
close  relation  which  obt^na  between  l£e  existing  founa 
of  an^  regim  and  that  of  the  immediately  antecedent 
geological  epoch  in  the  same  region;  and  righdy,  for  it  ia 
in  irath  inconceivable  that  there  should  1^  no  genetic 
connection  between  tibe  twa  It  ia  possible  to  put  into 
words  the  proposition,  that  all  the  animala  and  plants  of 
each  geological  epoch  were  annihilated,  and  that  a  new  set 
of  very  aimilar  forma  waa  created  for  the  nett  epoch,  but 
it  may  be  doobted-if  any  one  who  ever  tr^  to  form 
*  distinct  mental  image  of  Uiis  process  of  ^ntaneona 
generation  on  the  gnndeat  acale^  erer  really  succeeded  in 
realizing  it 

Within  the  last  twenty  yeara,  tiie  attention  of  the  beet 
paheontologista  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  hodman's 
work  of  makmg  *<  new  spedes"  of  fossils,  to  the  edentifie 
task  of  completing  our  knowledge  of  individual  apedea^  waA 
tracing  out  the  succession  of  ^e  forma  presented  1^  any 
given  type  in  time. 

Those  who  desire  to  iuform  themselves  ol  the  natnre  and 
extent  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  these  qnestiona  may 
•onsnlt  the  works  of  BUtimeyer,  Oaodry,  Kowalewsky, 


Harsh,  and  the  writer  of  the  present  article.  It  most 
suffice,  in  this  place,  to  say  that  the  successive  forma  of 
the  Equine  type  have  been  fully  worked  out;  while  those 
of  nearly  all  the  other  existing  types  of  Ungulate  mammals 
and  of  the  Camivora  have  been  nearly  as  doeely  followed 
through  the  Tertiary  deposits;  the  gradations  between 
birds  and  reptiles  have  been  traced ;  and  the  njodificationa 
undergone  by  the  Crocodilia,  from  the  Triaasic  epoch  to 
the  present  day,  have  been  demonstrated.  On  the  evidence 
of  palaeontology,  the  evolution  of  many  existing  forms  of 
animal  life  from  their  predecessors  is  no  longer  an  hypo- 
thesis, but  an  historical  fact ;  it  is  only  the  nature  of  the 
physiological  factors  to  which  Ui^t  evolution  ia  due  which 
is  1^  open  to  discussicsi.  (t.  h.  b.)  - 

n,  Eroivnov  nr  PHxtosorBT. 

Definition, — The  modem  biological  doctrine  of  eroln 
tion,  which  regards  the  higher  forms  <^  life  aa  gradnally 
arising  out  of  the  lower,  owes  its  chief  philoeophic  signi* 
ficance  to  the  fact  that  it  renden  definite  and  predse 
one  part  of  a  general  theory  of  the  world  viewed  aa 
an  orderly  succesdon  of  events  or  as  a  process  of*  bo- 
coning.  This  theory  is  put  forward  as  an  answer  to 
one  of  the  two  problems  of  philosophy  conceived  aa  an 
interpretation  of  real  existence.  The  fint  of  these  pro- 
blems concerns  itsdf  with  what  may  be  called  the  stati- 
cat  aspect  of  the  world,  and  inquires  into  the  ultimate 
nature  of  all  reality  (matter  and  mind),  viewed  as  coexistent 
and  apart  from  time.  The  second  problem  treats  of  the 
dynamical  aspect  of  the  world,  and  has  to  do  with  the  pro* 
cess  by  which  the  totality  of  things  has  come  to  be  what  it 
is,  and  is  still  being  transformed.  It  is  this  latter  problem 
which  the  various  theories  of  evolution  seek  to  solvci 

Tht  most  general  meaning  of  evolution  may  be  defined 
as  follows :  Evolution  inclndes  all  theories  respecting  the 
origin  and  order  of  tiie  world  which  regard  the  higher  oi 
more  complex  forma  <A  existence  aa  following  and  depend- 
ing on  the  lower  and  simple  forms,  which  represent  the 
course  of  the  world  as  a  giadnal  transition  from  the  inde- 
terminate to  the  determinate,  from  the  unifonn  to  the 
varied,  and  which  assume  the  canae  of  this  ^ocesa  to  be 
immanent  in  the  world  itself  that  is  thus  transformed.  All 
theories  of  evolution,  properly  so  called,  regard  the  phyucal 
world  as  a  gradual  progress  fn»n  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
look  upon  Uie  devdopment  of  organic  life  as  eiaiditianad  by 
that  of  the  ino^^amo  world,  and  view  the  course  ct  mental 
life  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race  as  correlated  with 
a  material  proeesa.  This  definition  coven  ronghly  tiie 
prindpal  historical  eystems  bearing  the  name  of  ev(&tion,  aa 
well  as  others  which  have  hardly  as  yet  been  charactorifed 
by  this  title. 

It  ia  dear  by  thii  definition  that  we  cannot  now  preH 
the  e^molcgical  force  of  the  word.  Evolnticn  has  no 
doubt  often  been  concmved  aa  an  unfolding  of  something 
already  contained  in  the  ori^nal,  and  this  view  ia  atill  com* 
monly  applied  to  o^nic  erolatiioa  botii  <tf  the  individual 
and  of  the  apeciea.  It  will  be  found  that  certain  metaphy- 
sical systems  of  evdutton  imply  this  idea  of  an -unfolding 
of  something  exisUng  in  germ  w  at  least  poientially  in  the 
antecedent  tiie  other  hand,  the  modem  doctrine  ol 
evolution,  with  ita  ideaa  of  elements  whldi  combine,  and  of 
causation  aa  tranaformatira  of  energy,  does  not  neeeesarily 
imply  thia  notion.  It  may  be  remarked  that  some  of  the 
arguments  brought  against  the  modem  doctrine  rest  .on  the 
fallacious  assumption  that  the  word  is  still-4Std^jlaJt^ 
mological  senas,  and  that  eonse^QSA^titalSTOctt^mm 
must  contain  in  some  shape  what  is  evolved  (a^^^jnoi^anie 
matter  must  cmtain  life  and  eooscionaness) 

Evolution  ia  thna  almost  i^ynoDymooi  with  pri^)m»m 
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ikonglt  tbe  latter  term  is  vtoany  eonfined  to  proeeiue  of 
derjlopment  in  the  moral  aa  diatingniihed  from  the  phyiical 
world.  Further,  Uiii  idea,  aaUr  fencer  remarki,  has  rather 
a  aubjeetive  than  an  ohgectiTe  aonree,  since  it  points  to  an 
intveased  tmJut  in  existence  aa  jndged  b/  our  feelings.  At 
Qm  aame  time,  inasmach  aa  coneetons  and  more  particularlj 
htuuan  life  is  looked  on  hy  the  «T<dationut  aa  the  higheri 
phase  of  all  derelopmen^  and  aince  man'a  deralopment  la 
ai^  to  be  an  increase  in  ww-being  and  ha^nes^  we  do  not 
greaUy  err  when  we  speak  of  eruution  as  a  transition  from 
the  lower  to  tiie  higher,  from  tite  worse  to  the  better.  An- 
other respect  in  which  the  whole  process  of  erolntbn  may  be 
sud  to  be  a  progress  is  iu  its  relation  to  onr  perceptione  as 
ttsthetio  spectators,  the  higher  phases  of  the  procees  being 
the  more  varied,  the  fuller,  and  the  more  prfect  Apart 
from  these  sabjectire  estimates,  evolution  u  first  of  aU  as 
a  whole  a  pn^ress  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  in  the 
tense  that  it  is  a  substitation  of  a  complex  for  a  simple  type 
of  existence ;  and  it  is  such  a  progress,  secondly,  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  organic  development  If  not  in  the  wider 
aense  of  cosmic  development,  inasmuch  as  all  advance  im- 
[Aies  a  larger  measure  of  adaptation  and  so  of  permanence, 

Prohtemt  lolved  by  Evolution. — The  hypothesis  of  evoln- 
tion*  aims  at  answering  a  number  of  questions  respecting 
the  becoming  or  genesis  of  things.  Of  these  the  first  is  the 
problem  of  explaining  change,  ^at  is  to  say,  of  accoanting 
tot  that  incessant  process  of  transformation  which  the 
world  manifests.  The  form  which  this  question  has  com- 
monly taken  is,  "  What  is  motion,  and  how  does  it  arise  I " 
The  second  inquiry  relates  to  the  factor  of  intelligible  order 
in  .the  world,  to  the  existence  of  general  classes  of  things, 
including  minds,  of  universal  lawa,  and  finally  to  that 
upearance  of  a  rational  end  towards  wbich  things  tend. 
Thirdly,  it  is  neceesary  to  account  for  the  origin  of  organic 
beings  which  appear  to  be  subordinated  to  difierent  prin- 
dples  from  those  which  control  inorganic  bodiea  Lastly, 
we  have  the  apparent  mystei^  of  a  genesis  of  conscious 
minds  in  dependence  oir  physical  bodies.  These  are  the 
principal  inquiries  which  the  various  theories  of  evolution 
aim  more  or  leas  completely  at  answering.  As  a  subordinate 
question,  we  may  mention  the  meaning  of  human  history, 
and  its  relation  to  physical  processes. 

Evolution,  Creation,  and  Emanation. — In  seeking  to 
answer  these  questions,  the  hypothesis  of  an  evolution  of 
the  cosmos  with  all  that  it  contains  competes,  in  part  at 
least,  with  two  other  principal  doctrines  respecting  the 
origin  of  -the  world.  These  are  the  theory  of  direct  creation 
by  a  personal  Deity  and  that  of  emanation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  directly  anta- 
gonistic to  that  of  creation.  Just  as  the  biological  doctrine 
of  the  transmutation  of  species  is  opposed  to  that  of  special 
creations,  so  the  idea  of  evolntion  as  applied  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world  as  a  whole,  is  opposed  to  that  of  a  direct 
creative  volition.  It  substitutes  within  the  ground  which 
it  covers  the  idea  of  a  natural  and  necessary  process  for 
that  of  an  arbitrary  volitional  process. 

The  theory  of  a  personal  Creator  answers  the  questions 
enumerated  above  by  referring  the  form  of  the  world  to  an 
act  of  direct  creation.  As  an  extreme  doctrine,  it  views 
matter  as  well  as  form  as  the  product  of  divine  volition ; 
in  a  modified  form,  it  conceives  the  Deity  aa  simply 
fashioning  the  uncreated  material  of  the  world ;  and  in  a 
still  more  restricted  form,  it  regards  the  universal  laws  or 
forms  which  are  impressed  on  things  as  co-etemal  with  the 
Deity.  Advancing  knowledge  has  gradually  limited  the 
sphere,of  direct  creative  activity,  by  referring  the  present 
o«der  of  tiw  world  to  tbe  action  of  secondary  causes. 
Hence  this  theory  only  now  competes  with  the  hypothesis 
of  erotntion  at  one  or  two  points,  more  especially  the  pro- 
duction of  living  forms,  the  origin  of  the  human  mind,  and 


the  natnre  of  hittoi7,-^ieh  last  is  «oocn-nA  u  aomebo* 
controlled  by  divine  actim  in  the  shape  of  Provideocew  The 
question  Iww  br  tiis  doctr^e  of  evolution,  in  its  moat  ex- 
tended and  elaborate  fonn,  absolutely  excludes  the  idea  ei 
creative  a^vity  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  It  ia  sufRcient 
to  say:  that  the  Uieoiy  of  evolntion,  by  assnming  aa  intd> 
ligible  and  adequate  piiaetple  of  dmnge,  simply  elimb^ 
toil  Botioa  of  creation  from  those  regions  ci  cziBtence  to 
which  it  is  affplied. 

Hio  doctrine  of  emanation,  wUdi  had  Us  migin  in  the 
East,  and  was  developed  .by  the  Net^tonista,  Gnostic 
and  Cabalista,  is  a  plulosophie  transformation  of  the  idea 
of  an  orifpnal  creation  of  the  world.  It  re^rds  Ow  voiU 
as  a  product  of  the  divine  nature^  and  so  far  it  is  a  flieocj 
of  creatioa  On  the  other  hand,  it  eouceiTea  of  tliis  pro- 
duction as  neeessai^,  and  anah^ous  ratiier  to  a  physical 
than  to  a  moral  action.  Li  thia  respect  it  agrees  with  the 
doctrine  of  evolntion.  It  further  coincides  with  fhia  doctrine 
in.  the  recognition  of  a  scale  of  existence.  It  differs  from 
this  lost  inasmuch  as  it  reverses  the  order  ctf  evolatini,  hj 
making  the  original  stage  the  most  perfect  and  all  later 
stages  a  succession  of  degradations.  In  one  respect,  the 
theory  of  emanation  has  a  curioos  relation  to  that  of  evolu- 
tion. -  As  we  have  seen,  the  process  of  evolution  is  from 
the  indeterminate  to  the  determinate.  Thia  ia  often 
expressed  as  a  progress  from  tiie  universal  to  the  particular. 
Thus  the  primordial  matter  assumed  by  the  eariy  Ored: 
physidsts  may  be  said  to  be  the- universal  substance  out  ti 
which  particular  things  arise.  The  doctrine  of  emanation 
again  regards  the  world  as  a  process  of  particulariatiou. 
Yet  the  resemblance  here  is  more  apparent  than  reaL  Hie 
universal  is,  as  Mr  Speneer  remarks,  a  snb|ective  idea;  and 
the  general  forms,  existing  anta  ret,  which  play  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  Greek  and  mediseval  philoeophy,  do  not  io 
the  least  correspond  to  the  homc^neous  matter  of  the 
phyucal  evohitionista.  The  one  iwocess  is  a  logical  opera- 
tion, the  other  a  plyncaL  The  theory  of  emanation,  whid 
had  its  source  in  certain  moral  and  religious  ideaa,  aims 
first  of  all  at  explaining  the  origin  of  mental  or  apiritosl 
existence  as  an  effiuence  from  the  divine  sind  absc^te  apirit. 
In  t!ia  next  place,  it  seeks  to  account  for  the  general  lam 
of  the  world,  for  the  universal  forms  of  existence^  aa  ideas 
which  emanate  from  the  Deity.  By  aome  it  was  developed 
into  a  complete  philoeophy  of  the  world,  in  which  .nutter 
itself  is  viewed  as  the  lowest  emanation  from  the  abaolnta 
In  this  form  it  stands  in  sharp  antitheaia  to  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  both  because  the  former  views  the  world  of 
particular  things  and  events  aa  essentially  unreal  and 
illusory ;  and  because  the  latter,  so  far  as  it  goes,  locia  oa 
matter  aa  eternal,  and  seeks  to  explain  the  general  forms  of 
thiogs  as  we  perceive  them  by  help  of  ampler  assnmptum. 
In  certain  theories  known  aa  doctrines  of  emanatioii,  only 
mental  existence  is  referred  to  the  absolute  source^  whib 
matter  is  viewed  as  eternal  and  distinct  from  the  divine 
nature.  In  this  form  the  doctrint  of  emanation  approaches, 
as  we  shall  see,  certain  forms  of  the  evolution  tiieory. 

Formi  of  Dodrina  of  Evolution. — Let  nsnow  see  how  the 
doctrine  of  evolution-deals  with  the  problems  of  becomii^ 
as  above  defined  And  here  it  becomes  neceaaaiy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  different  ways  of  formnlating  and  inter 
preting  the  idea  of  evolution.  The  various  modea  of  con- 
ceiving and  interpreting  the  idea  of  a  natural  evolution  of 
things  depend  on  the  answers  given  to  three  principsl 
questions  respecting  the  natnre  and  canaes  of  the  procem. 
These  are : — L  How  for  is  the  process  a  real  objective 
one  T  IL  'What  is  the  nature  of  that  reality  wbich  makw 
the  content,  so  to  speak,  of  the  process  of  evoluti<m  t  and 
IIL  How  is  the  process  effected  t 

1  First  of  all,  vei^ffi^ls^  vim  maj^  taken  of  the 
reality  of  the  process  of  becomings  genemtinu  smd  ttuoloe* 
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ButioB.  OtttIi«oDencleweIiaTeihe«xtrem«Tiewof  th«EtM- 
tic«,thBtUiera  u  no  saeh  thing  u  change  or  individoal  object, 
that  real  being  ia  one  and  unchangeable,  and  that  what  ap- 
peara  like  the  formation  and  deitraetion  oF  things  is  an  iUo-* 
eion  of  the  aenaea.  At  the  other  extreme  «e  have  the  viev 
that  an  reality  coniiata  in  the  process  of  becoming,'  or  aelf- 
realtzation,  and  that  nothing  persista  save  this  law  of  erola* 
tioD  itseU.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  lie  a  number 
of  intermediate  conceptions,  as  that  of  a  Tarying  and  pro- 
gressiTe  aetirity,  of  a  peraiitent  force,  or  of  a  gradual 
manifestation  of  an  unchanging  aubatancei  The  reality 
of  the  process  ia  riewed  in  a  peculiar  light  from  the 
atand-potut  of  modem  SnbjectiTe  Idealism,  which  regards 
time  as  nothing  but  a  mental  form.  It  ia  to  be  added 
that  the  process  of  coamio  OTolation  may  present  different 
degrees  of  reality.  Thus  to  the  ancient  atomists  the  real 
part  of  the  process  is  the  eombinaUon  of  atoms.  There 
is  no  absolute  generation  or  destruetioD  of  things.  Further, 
the  erolution  of  the  world  of  sensible  qualities  (colour,  Ac) 
of  things,  is  illusory,  and  has  only  a  aubjective  existence 
in  our  sensations.  The  modern  scientific  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion carries  out  thia  riew  of  its  reality,  both  by  its  con- 
ception of  the  material  world  as  objectively  real  only  in 
its  forces  and  moTemenU,  and  by  its  do<£trine  of  the 
conserration  of  energy,  which  teaches  that  amid  all  cfaang« 
and  transformation  tiiere  is  something  (though  not  necea- 
»anly  a  metaphysical  thing)  which  persiata. 

IL  Secondly,  the  riew  of  evolution  will  vary  according 
b  the  conception  of  that  substance  or  real  thing  which 
inters  into  the  piuceaa  and  constitutes  its  essential  content 
We  have  said  that  the  problems  of  being  and  becoming 
(uM  and  ./fcri)  are  distinct,  yet  they  cannot  be  discossed  in 
perfect  isolation.  More  particolatly  onr  idea  of  becoming 
must  be  dokermined  by  our  notion  of  that  aziiting  xaality 
which  anderliea  the  process. 

It  follows  from  our  definition  of  erolntion  that  its  main 
problem  is  to  conceire  of  material  and  mental  derelopment 
in  their  mn'toal  relation.  There  ara  rarioos  ways  of  effect- 
ing this  result  First  of  all,  the  material  and  the  mental 
may  be  regarded  from  a  daalistic  point  of  rien;  as  perfectly 
distinct  kinds  of  reality.  According  to  this  view,  physic^ 
erolution  19  taking  place  in  the  inorganio  world,  and 
mental  erolution  as  unfolded  in  man's  history,  are  two 
oDconnected  proceaaea.  Further,  the  fact  of  their  correla- 
tion in  organic  derelopment  must  either  be  left  naexplained 
altogether,  or  can  only  be  refemd  to  the  arbitrarj  action 
of  aonw  snpernatBral  power. 

Opposed  to  this  dualistio  conception  of  reality  thera  are 
the  atonistie  conceptions,  which  conceive  of  all  ports  of  the 
procesB  of  sndution  as  homogeneoua  and  idantical.  Of 
theae  the  first  ia  Uie  matertalwiei  whieb  assomea  bnt  one 
anbatanca,  and  regards  mind  as  but  a  property  or  particular 
manifestatioo  of  matter.  On  ^ia  view,  mental  ovolutbn 
is  aimply  one  phase  of  material,  and  du  whole  conrsa  of 
coamie  avolnUoa  ma/  be  desctibed  aa  a  produotion  <d  mind 
out  (rf  matter. 

The  next  monistio  ooneeption  is  the  spiritnalisdc^  which 
aaatunas  bat  one  snbataace— mind,  and  resdvea  the  reality 
of  the  material  wtvid  into  a  spiritual  principle.^  Aooordiog 
to  thia  way  of  looking  at  the  world-prooeas,  mat«ial  and 
mental  evolution  an  but  two  continuous  phases  of  one 
apiritual  movement  From  the  operation  of  inanimate 
nature  up  to  human  history  it  ia  the  same  apiritual  reality 
which  manifeata  itself. 

Finally,  there  ia  the  mbnistio  conception  io  the  narrow 
uodam  sause^  tul,  that  which  viewa  the  material  and  the 
swntal  aa  two  sidea  of  one  and  the  same  reality.  Aocord- 

'  or  oohtm,  then  li  ■  trunltlon  from  the  <lnkllatia  theory  to  th« 
aplritaalUtta  in  tlioM  doetrioei  which  allow  ■  cert4la  rakUt^to  mtttor, 
hat  onlf  «>  loiMtUBC  4Md  or  wMing  potantlajlj. 


:  ing  to  this  view,  phyucal  evolution  as  manifested  in  tlia 
material  world,  and  mental  evolution  as  seen  in  human  life, 
may  each  be  regarded  aa  a  twD-eided  procesa  The  first  is 
limply  that  part  of  the  process  in  which  the  material  side 
is  most  conspicuous ;  the  second,  that  in  which  the  mental 
side  is  so.  This  monistio  conception  shows  itself  in  a  num- 
'  ber  of  forms, —  from  the  crude  semi-mythological  coaceptiou 
of  B  coamic  organism  or  world-animal,  which  ia  at  once  body 
and  soul,  up  to  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  one  subetaiice 
with  two  attribntea- 

IIL  In  the  tiiird  place,  the  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  will  vary  according  to  the  conception  of  the  fores 
or  activity  Tvhich  effects  the  procesa  1!iis  point,  though 
closely  related  to  the  last,  ia  not  identlc&l  with  it  It  is 
one  tiling  to  nnderatand  what  it  is  that  evolves  it^lf, 
another  thing  to  comprehend  kov  the  procesa  ia  brought 
about  The  latter  pomt  ia  of  even  greater  importance  for 
studying  the  various  theoriea  of  evolution  than  the  former. 

There  are  two  atrongly  coutraated  modea  of  viewbg  all 
action  or  change.  The  fitit  is  drawn  from  the  region  of 
physical  events,  and  viewa  the  change  as  conditioned  by 
antecedents  or  efficient  causea  This  way  of  looking  at 
change  gives  the  meobanical  view  of  evolution.  The  second 
is  drawn 'from  the  region  of  our  conscious  volitions  regarded 
as  themaelvea  tmdetermined  by  antecedent  causes,  and  cMi* 
eeivea  of  change  as  related  to  and  determined  by  somj  end 
or  purpose.  This  gives  the  teleological  view  of  evolution. 
Altiiongh  there  ia  a  natural  affinity  between  the  mechanical 
and  the  materialistic  conception  of  evolution  on  the  one 
aide,  and  between  the  teleological  and  the  apiritualistie  on 
the  other,  they,  are  not  ezaotiy  co-extensive.  The  teleologi- 
cal view  does  no  doubt  imply  the  acceptance  of  a  spintul 
or  quasi-spiritual  principle ;  it  refers  the  form  and  order 
of  the  world  to  the  action  of  an  intelligence  (conscious  or 
unconscious)  wliich  combines  particular  aventa  aa  meant 
to  some  compEehensive  end.  Th*  mechanical  view,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  acceptance  of  a 
material  principle  as  the  one  reality.  It  is  applicable  to 
mind  as  well  aa  to  body.  Thus,  on  the  determiaiat  theory, 
mental  development  ia  as  moolt  a  machanical  pruoeas 
phjsical  development  ' 

Adopting  thia  distiaotion  between  the  mechanical  and 
teleological  conception  of  erolntion  as  the  essential  one,  w» 
may  roughly  olassify  the  various  eystems  of  evolution  under 
the  three  heads  : — (a),  those  in  which  the  mechanical  view 
predominates ;  (6),  those  in  which  the  teleological  view  pre- 
dominates ;  and  (e),  those  in  which  the  two  views 'are  ooDb- 
bined  in  some  larger  conception. 

(a)  The  mechanical  interpretation  may  first  of  all  be  oom^ 
bitted  with  a  dnaliatlc  theory.  Such  would  be  Descartes'* 
dootrine  of  evolution  if  it  had  been  fully  worked  out  on  ita 
mental  side.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  thm 
mechanioal  view  is  naturally  allied  to  &»  materialisti* 
theory.  Systems  of  erdalion  whiidi  arias  ont  of  tiiis  con^ 
Innation  seek  to  reaolve  all  appearance  of  order  and  purpoa* 
in  the  phyried  worid  into  the  combined  effect  <tf  elementary 
foroea  or  aetiona.  They  adopt  a  mechanical  concsptioa  of 
oiganie  bodies  and  their  proceaaea.  Finally,  they  regard 
mental  life  and  its  evolution  as  a  procesa  of  eombioatieo 
azaotiy  analogooa  to  that  of  physical  evolution  and  closely 
corr«Uted  irith  a  certain  mode  of  this  process.  In  thia 
way  they  lead  to  a  matarialiatto  conception  of  man's  origin 
Mid  development  as  conditioned  by  physical  drenmstancea 
and  organic  changea 

Thia  thorough-going  materialiatic  way  of  viewing  tha 
origitt  and  ftmnatiod  of  the  world  finds  ita  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  genesia  of  conaciona  life.    Hence  it  baa 
from  the  earliest  been  modified  ia  one  /''^^^0!^)PU 
BO  as  to  provide  a  primordial  DigttisBdlE^  aaflBauwviHC 
thought  without)  however,  abandoning  a.  strietiy  medraai- 

vni.-9s 
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cal  view  of  the  procesa.  The  first  aod  erode  form 
in  which  this  modificatioa  preBcnts  itself  is  that  of 
AD  origioal,  thin,  gu&si-tnaterial  substEince  (aa  ether), 
which  nifty  serve  as  the  raw  material,  so  to  epeak,  of 
iDdiridual  mtndjL  Theformatioa  of  these  mindii,  however, 
is  regarded  u  a  strictly  mechaQical  process,  and  related  to 
that  of  physical  evoIutioQ  ia  tae  DarTow  sensei  This 
theory  of  the  origin  of  mental  esisteuce  clearly  approaches 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  emanation  already 
referred  ta  We  have  only  to  conceive  of  the  primordial 
piental  snbetance  aa  the  infinite  being,  transcending  our 
finite  world,  and  the  doctrine  becomes  one  of  emanation. 
Tue  second  modification  of  this  view  consists  in  the  theory 
that  all  parts  of  matter  are  endowed  with  sensibility,  bat 
t))Bt  the  sensations  are  not  themselves  (as  teleological  fac- 
ton)  the  productive  force  in  the  process,  but  are  rather  the 
appendages  of  the  real  factors.  The  world  forms  itself 
according  to  strictly  mechanical  laws  of  combination,  and 
the  evolution  of  the  various  grades  of  mind  in  the  organic 
region  takes  place  by  a  composition  of  elementary  feelings 
exactly  similar  to  the  process  of  material  combination. 

Before  leaTing  the  systems  which  are  based  on  the 
meobanical  view,  a  bare  allusion  most  be  made  to  a  recent 
■uggestioa  that  all  things  consist  oltimately  of  mental  sub- 
stance {"  mind-staff "),  which  combines  itself  both  in  the 
material  iforld  and  in  the  region  of  cooaciouB  mind  accord- 
ing to  strictly  mechanical  principles. 

(h)  The  second  mode  of  viewjsg  the  process  of  evolution 
mbctfdinates  the  idea  of  physiral  caose  to  that  of  final 
«aiiae.  The  force  irUeh  effects  die  eontinnal  prodnction 
•nit  tmufmnation  of  things  is  consMved  ttf  more  or  less 
JUstincttj  after  tiie  analog  ui  a  lational  impnise  towards 
an  end,  and  tfce  prooHS  w  regarded  aa  detmunod  or  con- 
ditioned hf  thfa  uement  of  pnrpoiOh 
'  Tlii  tUedopcal  new  of  erdation  m^  be  found  b  a 
nnmber  of  qrrtems  of  nature,  which  look  on  the  material 
world  as  at  once  bodily  and  vital  or  spiritual*  though  it  ia 
often  difflonlt  to  say  whether  any  partiealar  syatem  should 
be  called  duilistio  or  monis^  (}n  uw  narrow  sense).  Thoa 
we  have  the  evolution  of  the  phydeal  world  referred  to  a 
vital  principle  which  pervades  all  matter,  and  of  which  the 
essential  natnrs  ia  productinh',  to  a  formative  {dastie 
prindple  which  monMs  the  dead  uuterial  into  various 
shapes,  to  an  organizing  oosmio  force,  and  so  on.  In  all 
thMe  conee^ons,  whidi  appear  to  aim  more  especially  at 
an  explanation  of  organic  forms  and  life^  the  element  of 
purpose  appears  in  a  nascent  shape.  Nature  is  personified 
as  a  worker  who  aims  unconeeioaBly  and  instinctively  at 
aome  dimly  descried  end,  such  ss  Ae  most  varioos  produc- 
tion, the  progressive  manifestation  of  life,  and  so  on.  Is  some 
of  these  systems,  notably  in  the  Aristotelian,  the  genesis  of 
eonscitius  mind  is  explained  along  with  that  of  organic  life 
by  means  of  the  auppoeition  that  mind  is  but  the  formative 
principle  of  the  iodividoal  orgaiflsm. 

!nie  idea  of  pnrpase  becomes  more  definite,  and,  at  the 
■ame  time,  a  further  step  is  taken  towards  the  explanation 
of  mental  life  as  a  development  out  of  physical,  in  those 
systems  which  project  a  distinct  epiritoid  principle  into 
nature.  The  way  in  which  this  is  frequently  done  is  by 
means  of  the  theory  of  a  world-soul  which  animates  the 
whele  of  the  material  world  and  directs  oil  parts  of  its 
evolution.  When  this  spiritual  principle  is  regarded  not 
only  aa  the  formative  force,  but  also  as  the  substantial 
source  of  conscious  mental  life,  which  has  eternally 
coexisted  with  matter,  we  have,  as  already  remarked,  a 
pantheistic  conception  of  evolution  which,  like  another  and 
cognate  conception  already  referred  to,  approximates  to 
one  form  of  the  emanation  theory. 

The  full  development  of  this  nay  of  regarding  the  world 
a  ud  Its  evolutiiD  as  tbii  work  of  a  spiritual  prineifdc  aiming 


towards  an  end  ia  to  be  found  in  certain  doctrines  of 
Objective  Idealism,  which  resolve  idl  material  existenoo  bu 
a  mode  of  mental  existence — will  and  thought.  Thae 
theories  clearly  simplify  the  conception  of  evolution  to  tha 
utmost,  by  the  identification  both  of  the  substantial  reah^ 
which  enters  into  all  parte  of  the  world-procen,  and  of  thi 
rationale  of  all  parts  of  the  process  itself.  In  the  »jMxm 
now  referred  to,  the  mechanical  idea  ia  wholly  taken  np 
into  the  teleological  Purpose  is  the  highest  law  of  thioga. 
and  it  is  one  purpose  which  manifesta  itaelf  thcoogh  sL 
etagea  of  the  world's  evolution, — in  the  region  of  inorganif 
natnre,  of  organio  life,  and  of  human  hiattny.  The  finl 
genesis  of  conscious  life  ia  explained  aa  a  particular  momani 
in  this  proceoa  In  some  spiritualistic  systems  an  attem^ 
is  made  to  combine  the  mechanical  (causal)  and  teleologiuJ 
ideas  under  the  notion  of  logical  development.  Tot  aa  s 
rule  the  teleological  way  of  conceiving  the  procesa  pred» 
minates. 

(c)  The  systems  which  seek  to  combine  the  teleolftgiesl 
and  the  mechanical  view  of  evolution  are  for  the  moat  part 
based  on  the  monistic  idea  that  the  material  and  the  ments] 
are  two  equally  real  aspects  of  one  thing.  It  is  clear  tlut 
this  conception  of  reality  pMvides  a  way  of  d<Hng  jostke 
to  both  modeu  of  looking  at  evolntion.  In  this  maniier  ths 
.  systems  now  spoken  of  ore  able  to  regard  all  parts  of  evol» 
tion  as  identical  in  attars^  being  alike  Hnka  in  a  ehaia  of 
pnrposefnl  effected 

This  way  of  regarding  the  world  in  its  process  of  milt- 
tion  will  vaty  according  to  Qt»  particular  view  of  tiw  OM 
reality  underlying  material  and  mental  pheBon«nL  Thn 
we  may  have  a  nnivenalistic  omeepUon  of  avolntioa  as 
the  two^ided  activity  of  one  uidivMed  anhatano^  Hoi 
idea  passes  easily  into  a  panthustie  view  of  the  wodd- 
process  as  determined  by  a  divim  reason  which  is  ahi 
the  prindple  of  neceesi^.  In  the  aeeond  place^  w«  msf 
have  an  individualistic  conception  of  tins  twiMided  pvoean, 
according  to  which  the  world  arisea  out  of  the  nnceaaim 
activity  of  an  indefinite  number  of  elements  endowod  with 
motion  and  sensation,  and  so  comprehending  a  mochaakd 
and  a  teleological  factor.  It  baa  already  been  romazhs^ 
however,  that  this  conception  may  be  combined  irith  t 
strictiy  mechanical  view  evolution. 

HiMtory  ^  Ot«  Idea  ^  JSvolutiMU—Thn  doctrine 
evdutuMk  in  its  finished  and  definite  fMm  ia  &  nodHB 
product  It  required  for  ita  formation  an  aKotmt  ol 
sdentifio  knowledge  which  could  only  be  very  gtadnaOr 
acquired.  It  is  vun,  therefore,  to  look  for  clearly  defioad 
and  systematic  presentatioiu  of  the  idea  among  UMiart 
writers.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  systems  of  phi^ 
sophy  have  diaonssed  the  problema  underlying  ercdntioa 
Such  questions  as  the  origin  of  the  coemos  as  a  whole,  At 
production  of  organic  beings  and  of  conacioos  minda^  ssl 
the  meaning  of  the  observable  grades  of  creation,  ban 
from  the  dawn  of  speculation  occupied  men's  mii>da  ;  snl 
the  answers  to  these  queations  often  imply  a  vague  rscof- 
nition  of  the  idea  of  a  gradual  evolution  of  thic^ 
Accordingly,  in  tradng  the  antecedents  of  the  modeis 
philosophic  doctrine  we  shall  have  to  glance  at  moat  of  thi 
principal  systems  of  cosmology,  andent  and  modem.  Tit 
since  in  these  systems  the  ^wo  inquiries  into  the  e«M  asi 
JUri  of  the  world  are  rarely  distinguished  with  any  precision 
it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  geueral  eel 
lines  of  the  system  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  and* 
standing  their  bearing  on  the  problems  of  evolntion. 

JfytMoffiecU  Jnterprttatum, — The  problem  of  the  origb 
of  the  world  was  the  first  to  engage  man's  speenlatiii 
activity.  Kor  was  this  line  of  inqnity  pnraned  rnrrn.^ 
as  a  stop  in  the  more  practical  problem  of  man'a  final 
destiny.  The  order  of  ideas  observable  in  children  snr 
geats  the  reflection  that  man  begUi^  discwaa  tiit 
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""wlience  **  of  esstence  before  fbe  "  vluther."  At  fint, 
-u  in  case  of  the  ebildf  the  problem  of  tbe  geneBts 
of  things  wu  eoDceired  antbn^omorphieaUy :  the  ques- 
tion "Hot  did  the  world  arise  1"  fint  shaped  itself 
to  the  faoman  miod  under,  the  form  *'  'Vf}^o  made  tho 
worid  I "  As  loDg  as  the  problem  was  conceived  tn  this 
simple  maoner  there  was^  of  course,  no  room  for  the  idea 
of  a  necessary  self-conditioned  eToIntion.  Yet  the  first 
indistinct  germ  of  such  an  idea  appears  to  emerge  in  com- 
bination with  diat  of  creation  in  some  of  Uie  aucient 
systems  of  theogony.  (See  article  Cosmooont.)  Thus, 
for  example,  in  tbe  myth  of  the  ancient  Farsees,  the  gods 
Ormnz  and  Abrlman  are  said  to  evoWe  tbemselres  out  of  a 
3>rimordial  matter.  It  may  be  sapposed  that  these  crude 
.&neiea  embodj  a  dim  recognition  of  t^e  physical  forces 
■and  objects  peiBonlfied  under  the  forms  of  deities,  sod  a 
rode  attempt  to  account  for  their  genesis  as  a  natural  pro- 
cess. These  first  unscientific  ideas  of  a  genesis  of  the  per- 
manent objects  of  nature  took  as  their  pattern  the  process 
of  organic  reproduction  and  development^  and  this,  not 
only  because  tlieee  objects  were  regarded  as  personalities, 
iKit  also  because  this  particular  mode  of  becoming  wonid 
most  impress  these  early  obeervers.  This  same  way  of* 
looking  at  the  origin  of  the  material  world  is  illustrateid  in 
"the  Egyptian  notion  of  a  cosmic  egg  out  of  which  issues 
the  god  (I^ta)  who  creates  the  world. 

Indian  Philotopky. — Passing  from  mythology  to  epecula- 
-tion  properly  so  called,  we  find  in  the  early  systems  of 
philosophy  of  India  theories  of  emanation  which  approach 
in  some  respects  the  idea  of  evolutioa.  Brahma  is  conceived 
as  the  eternal  self-existent  being,  which  on  its  material 
side  unfolds  itself  to  the  worid  by  gradnally  condensing 
itself  to  material  objects  through  the  gradetions  of  ether, 
fire^  water,  earth,  and  the  elements.  At  the  eame  time 
this  eternal  being  is  conceived  as  the  all-embracing  world- 
soul  from  which  emanates  the  hierarchy  of  individual  souls. 
Jn  the  later  system  of  emanation  of  Sanklga  there  is  a  more 
maAed  approach  to  a  materialistic  doctrine  of  evolution. 
If,  we  are  told,  we  follow  the  chain  of  causes  far  enough 
back  we  reach  unlimited  eternal  creative  nature  or  matter. 
Out  of  thie  "  principal  thing "  or  "  original  nature "  all 
material  and  spiritual  existence  issues,  and  into  it  will 
return.  Yet  this  primordial  creative  nature  is  endowed 
with  volition  with  regard  to  its  own  development  Its  first 
emanation  as  plastic  nature  contains  the  original  soul  or 
deity  oat  of  which  all  individual  souls  issue. 

Early  Or<ei  PhynciHs. — Passing  by  Buddhism,  which, 
though  teaching  the  periodic  destruction  of  our  world  by 
fire,  dec,  does  not  seek  to  determine  the  ultimate-  origin  of 
the  cosmos,  we  come  to  those  early  Qreek  physical  philoso- 
(«heni  who  distinctly  set  themselves  to  eliminate  the  idea  of 
divine  interference  with  the  world  by  representing  its  origin 
and  changes  as  a  natural  process.  The  early  Ionian  physi- 
cists, including  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes, 
eeek  tr  explain  the  world  as  generated  out  of  a  primordial 
matter  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  uniTersal  support  of 
tilings.  This  substance  is  endowed  with  a  generative  or 
transmutative  force  ^  by  virtue  of  which  it  passes  into  a 
succession  of  forms.  They  thus  resemble  modem  evolu- 
tionists, since  they  regard  the  world  with  its  infinite  variety 
of  fonna  as  issniog  from  a  umple  mode  of  matter.  More 
espe^ally  the  oosmblogy  of  Anaximander  resembles  the 
modem  dootriae  of  evolation  in  its  conception  of  the  inde- 
tanninate  (ti  htnpw)  out  of  which  the  particular  forms  of 
tbe  eoemoi  an  differentiated.  Again,  Anaximander  may  be 
Mid  to  prepare  the  way  for'  more  modem  cmeepttons  of 
lutarial  evolation  by  regarding  bis  primordial  substenee  pi 


*  Aoeetdiag  t«  Uabsrwag  (vho  ratls  Utdr  ^stu&iHrloioIsm),  tli^ 
nO  aoaeslved  «( tUs  iBstiM  ss  vital. 


eternal,  and  by  looking  <m  all  generatlott  as  altematiog  with 
destruction,  each  step  of  the  process  being  of  course  simply 
a  transformalion  of  the  indestraetible  anbstanco.  Once 
more^  the  notion  that  tiiU  indetormiaate  body  contains 
potentially  in  itself  the  fundamental  contraries— hot,  cold, 
&c., — by  tho  excretion  or  evolation  of  which  definite  sub- 
•tancee  were  generated,  is  clearly  a  forecasting  of  that 
antithens  of  potentiality  and  actuality  which  from  Aristotle . 
downwards  has  been  made  the  basis  of  so  many  theories  of 
development  In  conclnsimi,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Uiongh 
resorting  to  ntteriy  ftwcifnl  hypotheses  respecting  Uie  order 
of  the  development  of  the  world,  Anaximander  agrees  with 
modem  evolutionists  in  conceiving  the  heavenly  bodiea  ai 
arising  out  of  an  aggregation  of  diffused  matter,  and  in 
assigning  to  organic  hfe  an  origta  in  the  inorganic  mat«iala 
of  tiie  primitive  earth  (pristine  mod).  The  doctrine  oi 
Anaximenes,  who  unites  the  conceptions  of  a  determinate 
and  indeterminate  original  substance  adopted  by  Thales  and 
Anaximander  in  tbe  hypothesis  of  a  primordial  and  all- 
generating  air,  is  a  clear  advance  on  these  tfajories,  inas- 
much as  it  introduces  the  scientific  idea  of  condensation  and 
rarefaction  as  the  great  generating  or  transforming  agencies. 
For  the  Vest,  his  ueoty  is  chiefly  important  as  emphasizing 
the  vital  eharactet  of  the  original  substance.  The  pIimo^ 
dial  air  is  c<»  ceived  as  animated.  Anaumenee  seems  to 
have  indined  to  a  view  of  cosmic  evolution  as  throughout 
involving  a  quasi-spiritual  factor.  This  idea  of  the  air  as 
the  original  principle  and  source  of  life  and  intelligence  is 
much  more  clearly  expressed  by  a  later  writer,  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia.  Diogenee  made  this  conception  of  a  vital  and 
intelligent  mr  the  ground  of  a  teleological  view  of  dimatio 
and  atmospheric  pbenomena.  It  is  notewortiiy  that  be 
sought  to  establish  the  identity  of  organic  and  inorganic 
matter  by  help  of  the  facts  of  vegetal  and  animal  nutri- 
tbn.  Diogenes  distinctly  taught  that  the  world  is 
finite  duration,  and  will  be  renewed  out  of  the  primitive 
substance. 

Pytkagortann. — Vfa  may  pass  by  thst  curious  mode  of 
conceiving  the  world  as  a  davelopmeut  out  of  numbers 
regarded  as  active  principles  which  was  adopted .  by  the 
Pythagoreans,  since  it  is  too  remote  from  modem  concep- 
tions of  cosmic  evolution.'  ^ 

Eltatiea. — The  Eleattcs,  Xeuophanee,  Parmenides,  and 
Zeno  uaed  to  be  referred  to  here  simply  on  the  ground  of 
their  denial  of  all  plurality  and  individuality  in  objects  and 
of  any  real  process  of  change,  development^  or  transforma- 
tion in  the  world.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  both 
Xenophanes  and  Parmenides  have  their  way  of  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  cosjios  and  of  animal  and  human  life, 
though  these  conjectures  are  put  forward  as  matters  of 
"  opinion,"  having  to  do  with  the  illusory  impressions  of 
the  senses  only. 

Jieradttut. — The  next  Qreek  thinker,  Heraclitos,  de- 
serves a  prominent  place  in  a  history  of  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion. This  writer  distinctly  sides  with  the  loniim  physi- 
ciats,  as  against  the  Eleatics,  by  asaerting  the  reality  of 
motion,  change,  and  generation.  He  diSbra  from  the 
former,  as  Qrote  observes,  by  regarding  the  problem  nS 
change  rather  as  one  of  ontology  than  of  phjmica. 
Heraclitus  conceives  of  the  ineeesant  procsss  of  flux  in 
which  aU  things  are  involved  as  conustmg  of  two  sidos  m 
moments—generation  and  deci^'^hich  are  regarded  cs  a 
confluence  of  opporito  ettvama.  In  thus  making  tnmridon 
or  change,  viewed  as  the  identity  of  existonco  cud  non- 
existence  tiie  leading  idea  of  his  system,  Heraclitus  antia 
paled  in  louu  meaanre  Hegel's  peeuUar  doctrine  of  evolii- 


*  Orot«  cilli  ttt«nUon  to  tn  uulogna  of  tUa  notion  of  budI 
Okao'i  Slmntt  ^  Pkftia-PMom^^,  See  Us  Plata,  J.  ] 
KrtsK 
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tiun  as  a  dialeeUe  procew.^  At  tbe  same  time,  «e  duj  find 
•x^wsed  ia  figarative  language  the  gcnns  of  thoughts 
vhieh  enter  into  stUl  newer  doctrines  of  evdn^n.  for 
•xampl^  the  notion  of  conflict  (mXc/ws)  as  the  father  of 
all  things  and  of  harmony  as  arising  out  of  a  union  of  dis- 
oords,'  and  a^ain  of  an  endeavour  by  indindnal  things  to 
maintun  Uiamselves  in  permanence  against  the  universal 
•  |MOcess  of  deetniction  and  renovaUon,  cannot  but  remind 
one  of  certain  fundamental  ideai  in  Mr  Darwin's  theory  of 
•volotion.  According  to  Grote,  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
Heraclttns  intended  to  anpply  by  Ms  idea  of  fire  a  physical, 
as  distinguished  from  a  metaphysical,  doctrine  of  the  world- 
process. 

'  Empedoeh*. — Empedocles  took  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  modem  conceptions  of  physical  evolution  by 
teaching  that  all  things  arise,  not  by  transformations  of  some 
immitire  form  of  matter,  but  by  varioos  combinations  of  a 
number  of  permanent  elemente.  Further,  by  maintaining 
that  the  elements  are  continually  being  combined  and 
■eparated  by  the  two  forces  love  and  hatred,  which  appear 
to  TfgtmmtkX  in  a  figurative  way  the  physical  forces  of 
attraction  and  repnision,  Empedocles  may  be  said  to  hare 
made  a  considerable  advance  in  the  construction  of  the  idea 
of  en^ntion  as  a  etricUy  mechanical  process.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  compact 
mass  ((pAorrui),  in  which  love  (attraction)  is  supreme,  has 
some  curious  points  of  similari^  to,  and  contrast  wiih, 
that  notion  of  a  primitive  nebulous  matter  with  which  the 
modern  doctrine  of  cosmic  evolution  usually  sets  out 
Empedocles  tries  to  explain  the  genesis  of  organic  beings, 
and,  according  to  Lange,  anticipates  the  idea  of  Mr 
Darwin  that  adaptations  abound,  because  it  is  their  nature 
to  perpetuate  themselves.  He  further  recognizes  a  pro- 
gress in  the  production  of  vegetable  and  animal  forms, 
though  this  port  of  his  theory  is  eesentiaUy  cmde  and 
unscientific.  More  important  in  relation  to  the  modern 
problems' of  evolution  ia  his  thoroughly  materialisUc  way  of 
explaining  the  origin  of  sensation  and  knowledge  by  help 
of  his  peculiar  hypothesis  of  efBuvia  ai^  pores.  The  sup- 
position that  sensation  thus  rests  on  a  material  process  of 
absorption  from  external  bodies  naturally  led  np  to  the 
idea  that  plants  and  even  inoiganic  subetances  are  pre- 
dpient,  and  so  to  an  indistinct  recognitim  of  organic  life 
as  a  scale  of  intelligence. 

Anaxagorat. — ^The  doctrine  of  Honitemeriea,  propounded 
hf  Anaxagoras,  agrees  with  that  of  Empedocles  in  assign- 
ing the  origin  of  things  to  combinations  and  redistributions 
of  certain  primordial  forms  of  matter.  Yet  these  are  less 
simple  than  the  elements  of  the  other  thinker.'  Moreover, 
the  idea  that  the  diversity  of  things  arises  from  a 
preponderance  of  certain  elements,  and  not  from  the  mere 
fact  of  .various  combination,  removes  the  theory  of 
Anaxagoras  further  from  modem  conceptions  of  cosmic 
evolution  than  that  of  Empedocles.*  Accra^ng  to  Qrote's 
interpretation,  Anaxagoras,  in  his  conception  of  nous  as  the 
originator  of  movement  ai^  order  which  manifests  itself  as 
the  vital  principle  in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals  and  man, 


1  Thb  is  brought  oat  hj  F.  Lasuai«,  Dit  PhiloKmhit  SemkUilot, 
p.  126. 

■  Zelkr  observes  that  HcraclUas  foils  to  tell  tu  whtX  m  the 
clsmcnts  which  conflict. 

*  Grote  Mys  the  ideft  of  these  rooUifiirioiis  Anns  of  matter  was  sag- 
gestd  bjf  the  phenomenft  of  snimal  Dotrition. — PlalOt  i.  66. 

*  It  ts  ohwrved  bj  Ferrier  that  the  doctrine  of  Anaisgoru  reverses 
the  order  of  tlie  Atomiati,  bj  regarding  the  trsnsition  ss  one  from  the 
complex  to  the  eeemingljr  simple.  It  is  no  donht  tme  that  the  chief 
tim  of  Anaugoraa  wss  to  eitplsln  sot  so  mttch  the  divenltr  as  the 
onierlj  arrangenient  of  Individnal  things.  Yet  his  conception  of  the 
primal  diaos  involve*  at  least  the  notion  of  sn  apparent  homogeneity 
nrnnlAmnltr,  no  particles  being  distlngaiahable  fnm  the  test.  <8eo 
Grot^  efh  eft.,  i.  61).  Orote  even  assliBllates  the  chaos  i^AaaxMoni 
to  the  primordial  iadotermtuU  of  AusimaiideE. 


would  appear  to  lean  rather  to  a  modstio  and  puili 
materialiAtie  than  to  a  dualistio  cmeeptioa  of  evolutioiL 

Atotuitts. — In  the  themy  of  Atomism  taught  by  Leurip 
pus  and  Democritos  we  have  the  basis  5  the  modan 
mechanical  conceptions  of  eoamio  evcdution.  Uere  tbr 
endless  harmonious  diversity  of  our  oosmoa^  as  wall  as  of 
other  worlds  supposed  to  co-exist  with  our  own,  is  aaid 
to  arise  through  the  various  combination  of  indivtsiUa 
material  elements  diSering  in  figure  and  magnitude  only. 
The  force  which  brings  the  atoms  together  in  the  foma  oT 
objects  ia  inherent  in  the  elements,  and  all  their  motioer 
are  neeesBaiy.  The  origin  of  things,  which  is  also  their 
substance,  is  thus  Md  in  the  simplest  and  ma^ 
homogeneous  elements  or  prindplas.  The  real  worid  thus 
arising  consists  only  of  diverse,  combinations  trf  atoms,, 
having  the  -properties  of  magoittnle,  figure,  wei^t^  aad 
hardness,  all  other  qualities  being  relative  onfy  to  tW 
sentient  organism.  The  janblem  ^  the  genesis  <tf  mind  ia 
practically  solved  by  identa^ing  the  soul,  orvital  princapK 
with  heat  or  fire  which  pervadiw  in  unequal  proportiona,  not 
only  man  and  animals,  but  plants  and  nature  as  a  whi^ 
and  throuj^  the  agitation  of  whidi  by  ineondi^  effluTia  stt 
soisation  arises. 

S%e  SophUit—Criiiat, — Of  the  S<^iststhM«  is  bntoaa 
whose  doctrine  need  ooncem  ns  here,  namely,  Gritiaa.  Is 
a  fragment  of  his  writings  we  meet  with  a  epeonUtiM 
on  the  pest  development  of  man,  which  is  curiona  si 
distincUy  recognizing  the  upward  direction  of  huaa 
history,  and  so  as  contrasting  with  the  prevailing  wiew  of 
this  history  as  a  gradual  deterioration.  Critiaa  toDa  m 
there  was  a  time  when  the  life  of  man  waa  lawleas  (Amtn^ 
and  beast-like  (^TpuiSiTc),  when  he  was  a  slave  of  {on% 
and  when  no  •honour  was  paid  to  the  good  nor  pmiA- 
ment  administered  to  the  bisd.  Laws  having  ariaoD,  srv3 
actions  which  could  no  hmger  be  done  overtiy  www  atS 
practised  in  secret,  and  at  this  stage  a  wise  man  anas 
who  sought  to  instil  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  peopi% 
and  so  conceived  the  Deity,  who  is  made  the  more  taniUs 
by  being  loealind  in  tha  zaigioii  whence  {mcaed  ihwuim 
and  lightning. 

Plsto. — I^to  needs  to  be  referred  to  here  only  becanrr 
of  the  strongly  mailed  oppoaitum  of  his  philoec^hy  to  tc» 
teaching  of  evolution.  It  ia  trae  (as  Zelter  remerka)  dMt 
Plato's  whole  philoeophy  was  directed  leas  to  the  ezplaaa- 
tion  of  becoming  than  to  the  consideration  of  being.  Se 
far,  however,  as  the  highly  mythical  cosmcdo^  of  lie 
TVffunw  may  be  taken  aa  indicating  TUta't  way  of  lookiaf 
at  the  succeesive  order  of  the  work^  we  see  that  it  widdy 
deviates  from  that  of  the  evcdntitmist.  Urns  the  notioft  ol 
the  Demiurgos  is  distinctiy  oontcadtctoiy  of  the  idea  «f  a 
natural  process  of  evcdution.  Agun,  the  euppoeition  tbt 
the  world  of  particular  things  is  somehow  detennizkad  hf 
pre-existing  universal  ideas  lends  itself  rather  to  a  theoix 
of  emanation  as  a  deacent  from  the  more  perfect  to  the  lev 
perfect  than  to  a  doctrine  of  evolution.  It  became  tls 
basis  of,  that  decline  of  universal  eaeeneea  or  ^pes  wUA 
for  ages  interfered  witii  a  scientific  endanation  cs  o^^ 
forms.  Again  Plato  exactly  zevenea  the  order  «t  vws&lim 
in  his  way  of  kx^g  at  the  aeala  ni  oiganie  beings  aas 
souls,  einoe  he  aeta  ont  with  tha  hi^uit  wd  meet  perfed, 
the  divine  ooanios^  and  pasaea  downwards  to  man  aiwi  Ai 
lower  animals  viewed  aa  anooessive  dagmdationai 

£arly  iVoftmKi;— Among  dm  eariy  fioDowan  ot  Fhta^ 
Speusippns  iliiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiliiiii  lisiiiiii  iiii  fai  aiiliri  aaaimllslsJ 
the  course  of  the  world  to  the  development  of  Aa  indhridMl 
by  regardbg  it  as  a  pn^ress  fiom  inqtofeetioD  to 

■  fitoend^u  dUbed  ftem  TbAo  ty  Baktag  |Do1  the  aal  sals* 
the  affldnt  ouue  Of  brfiy  (sss  bBi^  PMp^  p.  MV«f>^ 
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mhdt  of  the  CMmos  u  a  graduated  leole  of  animate 

Aiiatence. 

AriitoUe. — Ariatotle  u  much  nearer  a  conception  of 
BToluUca  than  hia  master.  It  ia  true  he  sets  out  with  a 
trjnMeadent  Dcitjr,  mad  foUowa  Plato  iu  viewing  the  crea- 
tion of  the  cosmos  oa  a  proceaa  of  descent  from  the  more 
-to  the  lass  perfect  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
original  aelf-moring  agency.  Yet  on  the  whole  Aristotle 
lean*  to  a  teleolngical  theory  of  erolntion,  which  he  tiitcr- 
preta  doalistaally  by  means  of  certain  metaphysical  distiiio- 
tiona  Thoa  eren  his  idea  uf  the  relation  of  the  divine 
MtiTity  to  the  world  shows,  aa  Zeller  and  Lange  remark,  a 
tendency  to  a  pantheistic  notion  of  a  dirine  thought  which 
gradually  realizes  itself  in  the  process  of  becoming.  Aris- 
totle's distinction  of  form  and  matter,  and  his  conception 
of  becoming  aa  a  transition  from  actuality  to  potentiality, 
provides  a  new  ontologtcal  way  of  conceiving  the  procesa 
«f  material  and  organic  evolution.*  To  Aristotle  the  whole 
«f  nature  is  inetiact  with  a  vital  impulse  towards  some 
higher  manifeatation.  Organic  life  presents  itself  to  him 
-as  a  progressive  scale  of  complexity  determined  by  its  final 
ond,  namely,  raao.'  In  some  respecta  Aristotle  approachea 
-the  modem  view  of  evolution.  Thus,  though  he  looked  on 
■peciea  aa  fixed,  being  the  realization  of  an  unchanging 
Normative  principle  (^vo-i«),  he  seems,  as  Ueberweg  observes, 
to  have  inclined  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous 
generation  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  organiams,  Aristotle's 
teleological  conception  of  organic  evolution  often  approachea 
modem  mechanical  conceptiona.  Thna  he  anys  that  nature 
iaahions  organa  in  the  order  of  their  necossity,  the  first 
being  those  essential  to  life.  So,  too,  in  his  psychology 
Ite  apeaka  of  the  several  degrees  of  mind  aa  arising  accord- 
ing to  a  progressive  necessity.'  In  his  view  of  touch  and 
taate,  as  the  two  fundamental  and  essential  senses,  he  may 
Temind  one  of  Mr  Spencer's  doctrine.  At  the  same  time 
lAristotle  precludes  the  idea  of  a  natural  development  of  the 
omental  seriea  by  the  supposition  that  man  contains,  over  and 
above  a  natural  finite  soul  inseparable  from  the  body,  a 
Bubstantial  and  eternal  principle  (vfrnt)  which  enters  into 
the  individual  from  without.  Aristotle'a  brief  suggestions 
Tespecting  the  origin  of  society  and  governments  in  the 
PolUiet  show  a  leaning  to  a  naturalistic  interpratation  ot 
buman  history  aa.a  derelopment  conditioned  by  growing 
-necesaitiaa. 

StrcUo. — Of  Aristotle's  immediate  suceeasora  one  deserrea 
to  be  noticed  here,  namely,  Strato  of  Lampsacua,  who  de- 
veloped hia  maatei'a^roamology  into  a  system  of  naturaliam. 
Strato  appeara  to  reject  Aristotle'a  idea  of  an  original  source 
of  movement  and  life  extraneooa  to  the  world  in  favour  of 
-mm  Immanent  principle.  All  parte  of  matter  have  an  inward 
plaatie  life  whereby  they  can  iashion  themselves  to  the 
beat  advantage,  according  to  their  capability,  though  not 
with  coaactonaneaii 

The  5(0Kik— In  the  cosmology  of  the  Stoica  we  have  the 
germ  of  a  monistic  and  pantheistic  conception  of  evulutiotL 
All  thinga  are  aaid  to  be  developed  ont  of  an  original  being, 
whidi  ia  at  once  material  (fire)  and  apiritnal  (the  Deity), 
mnd  in  turn  they  will  dissolve  back  into  thia  primordial 
Bonree.  At  the  aame  time  the  world  aa  a  developed  whole 
ia  regarded  aa  an  oiganiam  which  ia  permeated  with  the 
diTtne  Spirit,  and  ao  we  may  say  that  the  world-proceea  is 
a.  aelf-raalization  of  the  divine  Being.  The  formative 
principle  or  force  of  the  world  u  aaid  to  contain  the  several 
rational  germinal  fonbs  of  things.  Indiridnal  thinga  are 
-anppoaed  te  ariae  out  of  the  original  hein^  aa  animate  and 

■  Zailw  njw  thiit  thrtmgh  tliii  dlstlsctioa  Aiiatotlfl  8nt  lasds 
-poMibIc  tk«  Um  «r  dmlopnent. 

•  Sm  thb  vaU  brought  oat  la  Mr  O.  H,  LewWa  ArittoOt,  p.  167. 

*  OnUoaUsattaatioBtotheeBntnst  betwMaFUto'saad  Arittotla's 
wej  of  coaeslrinff  tbs  (radatioBS  ot  mind  {ArttMU,  0.  171). 


pknta  out  of  seeds.  Individual  aoula  are  an  efflux  from 
the  all-cumpossiug  world-soul.  The  necessity  in  the  world's 
order  ia  regarded  by  the  Stoics  aa  identical  with  the  divine 
reason,  and  thia  idea  b  used  as  the  basis  of  a  teleological 
and  optUnistio  view  of  nature.  Very  curious,  iu  relation  to 
modern  evolutional  ideas,  is  the  Stoical  doctrine  that  onr 
world  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  exactly  identical  onea,  all  o( 
which  are  destined  to  be  Immt  up  and  destroyed. 

'  T/u  Epicvreant — Lucretius. — The  Epicureana  differed 
from  the  Stoica  by  adopting  a  purely  mechanical  Tiew  of 
the  wortd-proceaa.  Their  fundamental  conception  is  that  of 
Democritus;  they  seek  to  account  for  the  formation  of  Uie 
cosmos,  with  its  order  and  regularity,  by  setting  out  with 
the  idea  of  an  original  (vertical)  motion  of  the  atoms,  which 
somehow  or  other  results  in  movements  towards  and  from, 
one  another.  Our  world  is  but  one  of  an  infinite  numbejr 
of  others,  and  at)  the  harmonies  and  adaptationB  of  the 
univerae  are  regarded  aa  a  special  case  of  the  infinite  poa-' 
aibiliUee  of  mechanical  events.  Lucretius  regarda  the 
primitive  atoms  (first  beginnings  or  first  bodies)  aa  aeeda  out 
of  which  individual  things  ore  developed.  All  living  and 
sentient  things  are  fonned  out  of  insentient  atoms  (e.;^., 
worms  spring  out  of  dung).  The  peculiarity  of  oiganic  and 
aentient  bodiea  ia  due  to  the  minuteneea  and  ahape  of  their 
particles,  and  to  their  special  motiona  and  combinationa.^ 
So,  too,  mind  consists  but  of  extremely  fine  particlea  of 
matter,  and  dissolves  into  air  when  the  body  diea.  Lucretiua 
traces,  in  tbe  fifth  book  of  hia  poem,  the  progresaive  geneafa 
of  vegetal  and  animil  forms  out  of  the  mother-earth.  He 
vaguely  anticipates  the  modern  idea  of  the  world  aa  a  sur* 
vival  of  tbe  'fittest  when  he  says  that  many  tacea  may- 
have  lived  and  died  out,  and  that  those  which  still  exisb 
have  been  pi-otected  either  by  craft,  courage,  or  speeds 
Lucretius  touches  on  the  development  of  man  ont  of  a 
primitive,  hardy,  beaat-like  condition.  Pregnant  hints  are 
given  respecting  a  natural  development  of  language  which 
has  its  germs  in  sounds  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  of 
religious  ideaa  out  of  dreams  and  waking  halluciuationi^ 
and  of  the  art  of  music  by  help  of  the  suggestion  of  natural 
sounds.  Lucretiua  thus  recogniies  tbe  whole  range  of  exist- 
ence to  which  the  doctrine  of  evolution  maybe  applied.' 

Neo-Pljioni^t. — In  the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-PlatonistSi 
of  whom  Plotinus  is  the  moat  important,  we  have  the  world- 
process  represented  after  the  example  of  Plato  aa  a  aeries  of 
descending  steps,  each  being  lesa  perfect  than  ita  prede- 
cessors, since  it  is  further  removed  from  the  firat  cauae.* 
The  system  of  Plotinus,  Zeller  remarka;  ia  not  atrictlj, 
apeaking  one  of  emanation,  aince  there  is  no  commnnicatlOB 
of  the  divine  eeaence  to  the  created  world;  yet  it  resembles 
emanation  inasmuch  as  the  geneus  of  the  world  is  ctmeeiTed 
as  a  necessary  phyalcal  effect,  and  not  as  the  result  ot  vol!-' 
tion.  In  Proctus  we  find  this  conception  of  an  emanation 
of  the  worid  out  of  tbe  Deity,  or  tiie  absolute,  made  more 
exact,  the  process  being  regarded  as  threefold — (1)  persia- 
tence  of  cause  in  effect,  (2)  the  departure  of  effect  from 
cause,  and  (3)  the  tendency  of  effect  to  revert  to  ita  cause.' 

The  Fathers.— 'HbB  speculations  of  the  fathers  respecting 
the  origin  and  eourae  of  the  world  aeek  to  combine  Chria- 
tian  ideaa  of  the  Deity  with  doctrinea  of  Greek  phitoeophy.' 
The  common  idea  of  the  origin  of  things  ia  that  of  an  ab< 
solute  creation  of  matter  and  mind  allk&  The  conrae  id 
human  history  is  regarded  by  thoae  writers  who  are  moat 
eoneeraed  to  refute  Judaiam  aa  a  propeaaive  divine  edncap 
tion.  Among  the  Onostioa  we  meet  wiUi  the  hypotheue 
of  emanation,  aa,  tat  example,  In  the  curiona  cosmic  tlieoijr 
of  Valentinoa 

liiddla  Age$—X€triy  3eheolnua.-~1n  thr^nwub'tiTe 

.   PigiliaBd  by  VjUOQlt: 

■Zeller  obwma  that  this  seals  at  dMraaiiag  psrfMloB  am. 
asesmiy  eonssqnsiMe  of  the  Idea  ef  s  InDHiaadwt  Mtj. 
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writingi  of  tlu  Middls  Agu,  indodiDg  those  of  tbe  ichool- 
men.  wo  find  no  progreu  towards  *  mora  accurate  and 
•cientifio  view  of  nature.  The  coamology  of  this  period 
consists  for  the  moot  part  of  the  Aristotelian  teleological 
view  of  nature  combined  with  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Deity 
ud  Hib  leUtion  to  tiie  world.  In  eertsio  writers,  however, 
tiiere  appeuv  a  more  elaborate  transformation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  creation  into  a  system  of  emanation.  According  tu 
John  Scotni  Erigena,  the  nothing  out  of  which  the  world 
k  created  is  tlie  divine  essence.  Creation  is  tibe  act  by 
which  God  passes  throogh  tbe  primordial  causes,  or  uniTer- 
Bsi  ideas,  into  the  region  of  particular  things  {proMSfio),  in 
order  fioally  to  retnm  to  himself  (merno).  The  transition 
from  the  uniTsrasl  to  the  purtienlar  is  of  course  conceived 
as  a  descent  or  degradatiim.  A  similBr  doctrine  of  emana* 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bembard  of  Charges, 
lAo  oonceiTes  the  process  of  tbe  nnfoldiOo  of  the  world  as 
S  morement  in  a  circle  from  the  most  general  to  the  indlvi- 
duaU  f'°^  this  back  to  the  most  general  This  more- 
ment  is  said  to  go  forth  from  God  to  the  animated  heaven, 
stars,  Tisible  world,  and  man,  which  represent  decreasing 
degrees  of  cognition 

Arab  PhUoiQ^ier$. — Elaborate  doctrines  of  emanation, 
la^ly  based  on  Neo-Platonic  ideas,  are  also  propotmded 
l:^  some  of  the  Arabic  philosophers,  ss  by  AJfarabi  and 
Ariceuna.  Tbe  leading  thought  is  that  of  a  descending 
series  of  intelligences,  each  emanatlsg  from  its  predecessor, 
and  having  its  appropriate  region  in  the  universe. 

Jewuk  Fkilotopky. — In  tbe  Jewish  speculations  of  tbe 
Middle  Ages  may  be  found  curious  forms  of  the  doctrine 
of  emanations,  uniting  the  BibUcbl  idea  of  creation  with 
dements  drawn  from  the  Fenians  and  the  Greeks.  In  the 
later  and  developed  form  of  tbe  Cabala,  the  origin  of  tbe 
world  is  represented  as  a  grodnally  descending  emanation 
of  the  lower  out  of  the  higher.  Among  the  philosophic 
Jews,  the  Spanish  Avicebron,  in  his  Fons  Vilce,  expounds 
a  curious  doctrine  of  emanation.  Here  the  divine  will  is 
viewed  as  an  efflux  from  the  divine  wisdom,  as  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  God,  the  first  substance  and  sU  things, 
and  as  tbe  fountain  out  of  which  all  forms  emanate.  At 
the  same  time  ell  forms,  including  the  higher  intelligible 
ones,  ere  said  to  have  their  existence  only  in  matter. 
Matter  is  the  one  nniversal  substance,  body  end  mind  being 
merely  specifications  of  this.  Thus  Avicebron  approaches, 
as  M.  Munk  observes,*  a  pantheistic  conception  of  the 
world,  though  he  distinctly  denies  both  matter  and  form  to 
God. 

Later  Scholattics. — Passing  now  to  the  later  schoolmen, 
a  hare  mention  must  be  made  of  Thoma-t,  who  elaborately 
argues  for  the  absolute  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
and  of  Albertus  Magnus,  who  reasons  against  the  Aristo- 
telian idea  of  the  past  eternity  of  the  world.  More  import- 
ance attaches  to  Duns  Scotus,  who  brings  prominently  for- 
ward tlie  idea  of  a  prngressive  development  in  nature  by 
means  of  a  process  of  determination. ,  The  original  sub- 
stance of  the  world  is  the  materia  primO'prima,  which  is 
the  immediate  creation  of  tbe  Deity.  This  serves  Duns 
Scotus  as  the  most  universal  basis  of  existence,  all  angels 
having  material  bodies.  This  matter  is  differentiated  into 
particular  things  (which  are  not  privations  but  perfections) 
through  the  addition  of  an  individualizing  principle 
(kaeceiias)  to  the  universal  {quiddiiaa).  The  whole  world 
is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  tree,  of  which  the  seeds 
and  roots  are  the  first  indeterminate  matter,  the  leaves  the 
accidents,  the  twigs  and  branches  corruptible  creatures,  the 
^liloasomB  the  rational  soul,  and  the  fruit  pure  spirits  or 
ugelSL  It  is  also  described  as  a  bifurcation  of  two  twigs, 
mental  and  bodily  creation  out  of  a  common  root  One 


might  almost  say  that  Dans  Srotus  reeognites  fba  prisapfa 
of  a  gradual  physical  evolution,  mily  that  he  chooses  to  re- 
present the  mechanism  bj  «birh  the  process  is  btuo^ 
about  by  means  of  qnaint  sehotostie  fictiuns. 

Jieviiia/  of  AMti-ntK^.— -Hie  period  of  the  revival  ot  laam- 
iug,  which  was  also  that  of  a  renewed  Undy  <rf  natiue,  is 
marked  by  a  considerable  amount  ot  apeeulatioD  reapectmg 
the  origin  of  the  uoiversei.  In  some  of  these  we  eee  a  le- 
tors  to  Greek  theories,  thouj^  the  influence  of  physical  dis- 
coveries, more  especially  those  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  ud 
Galileo,  is  distinctly  traceable. 

Tdem.—An  tzample  of  a  return  to  early  Qreek 
lation  is  to  be  met  with  In  Bernardino  Tdesia  By  thta 
writer  the  world  is  eiqiluned  as  a  ptodncfe  of  tinea  .pria- 
ciple^ — dead  matter,  and  two  active  forces,  heat  and  cold. 
Terrestri^  things  arise  through  a  confluence  of  heat,  wluA 
issues  from  the  heavens,  and  cold,  which  comes  from  the 
earth.  Both  principles  have  sensibility,  sifd  thus  all  fio- 
ducts  of  their  collision  are  aentient,  that  is,  feel  pleaeore  and 
pain.  The  superiority  of  animals  to  plants  and  metals  ia 
the  possession  of  special  organs  of  sense  is  connected  with 
the  greater  complexity  and  heterogeneity  of  their  stmctua 

Giordano  SruHO,~-la  tbe  system  of  Giordano  BrvKV 
who  sought  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  nature  oa  tbe 
basis  of  new  scientific  ideas,'more  particulariy  the  doctriae 
of  Copernicus,  we  find  tbe  otttiines  of  a  theory  of  cosaiie 
evolution  conceived  as  an  essentially  vital  process.  Matter 
and  form  are  here  identified,  and  the  evolution  of  the  wodd 
is  presented  as  the  unfolding  of  the  world-s;urit  to  its  perfect 
forms  according  to  the  plastic  substratum  (matter)  wlu^ 
is  but  one  of  its  sides.  This  process  of  change  ia  eoo* 
ceived  as  a  transformation,  in  appearance  only,  of  tbe 
real  unchanging  substance  (matter  and  fonn).  All  parts  ef 
matter  are  capable  of  developing  into  all  forms;  thoa  the 
materials  of  the  table  and  chair  may,  under  proper  d^ 
cumstances,  be  developed  to  the  life  of  the  plant  or  trf 
the  animal  The  elementary  parts  of  existence  are  the 
minima,  or  monads,  which  are  at  once  material  and  meatsL- 
On  their  material  side  they  are  not  absolntely  nnextended, 
but  spherical  Bruno  looked  on  our  sotar  system  as  hot 
one  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds.  His  theoiy 
of  evolution  is  eesentially  pantheistic,  and  be  does  not 
employ  his  hypothesis  of  monads  in  order  to  work  ont  a 
more  mechanical  conception. 

CampantUa. — A  word  must  be  given  to  one  of  Bnmo's 
contemporary  compatriots,  namely  Campanella,  who  gsn 
poetic  expression  to  that  system  of  universal  vitalism  which 
Bruno  developed.  He  argues,  from  the  principle  qn*- 
quid  ttt  tn  fffeeiihu$  ette  et  in  eavtis,  that  the  elements  sod 
the  whole  world  have  sensation,  and  thus  be  appears  to 
derive  the  organic  part  of  nature  out  of  the  so-called  ino^ 
ganic" 

Boehtiu. — Anotherwriter  of  this  transition  "period  deservts 
a  psssing  reference  here,  namely,  Jacob  Boehme  the  mystic, 
who  by  his  conception  of  a  process  of  inner  diremptioo  ts 
the  essential  character  of  all  mind,  and  so  of  God,  prepared 
the  way  for  later  German  theorin  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  as  the  self-differentiation  and  self-ext«rBWsatioB  A 
the  absolute  spirit, 

ffobbet  and  GaiBend1,—Th3  influence  of  an  advanditg 
study  of  nature,  which  was  stimulated  if  not  guided  by 
Bacon's  writings,  is  seen  in  the  more  careful  doctrines  U 
materialism  worked  out  almost  simultaneously  by  Hobbes 
and  Gassendi.  These  theories,  however,  contain  Utile  that 
beara  directly  on  tbe  hypothesis  of  a  natural  evolution  ef 
things.  In  the  view  of  Hobbes,  the  difficulty  of  the 
genesis  of  conscious  minds  is  solved  by  saying  that  senaa- 
tion  and  thought  are  part  of  the  reaction  of  the  m^ganiua 
on  external  movement.  Yet  Hobbes  ^p^ars  (aa  Clarke 
points  oat)  to  have  Tagnely  lelt  the  di^ol^;  and  in  a 
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|MMag»  ol  hit  Pkytici  (elup.  26,  leet.  5)  ha  says  that  the 
tmiToraal  existence  of  MosatioD  id  matte;  cannofr  be  dia- 
prond,  tboagh  he  ehonB  that  when  thors  aro  no  organic 
arraogeineDU.  »be  mentd  sida  of  the  morameat  {phantaima) 
ia  evauescaot  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  society  put 
forth  hj  Hobbes,  though  directly  opposed  in  most  respects 
to  modem  ideas  of  social  evolution,  deserves  mention  here 
bj  TeMOQ  of  its  enforcing  thut  principle  of  struggle  (Mlutn 
•>j»nium  contra  omnes)  which  has  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  iu  recent  doctrines  of  evolution.  Qassendi,  with  some 
dsriatioDS,  follows  E^icnror  in  bis  theory  of  the  formatioa 
of  the  vorlii.  The  world  consists  of  a  finite  number  of 
atona,  which  hare  iu  their  own  natare  a  self-moving  force 
or  principle.  These  atoms,  which  are  the  seed*  of  all 
thingi,  are,  however,  hot  eternal  but  created  by  God. 
Oaneadi  distinctly  argues  Lgalott  the  existence  of  aworid- 
•onl  or  a  principle  of  Ufo  in  nature. 

IhtcarUi. — 1»  the  philosophy  of  Deecartes  we  meet  with 
a  dualism  of  mind  and  matter  which  does  not  easily  lend 
itself  to  the  conception  of  evolution.  His  doctrine  that 
eonictousneis  ia  confined  to  man,  the  lower  animals  being 
oacoDscioue  machines  (automata),  excludes  all  idea  of  a 
progrsaaiTe  derelopmsnt  of  mind.  Yet  Deecartea,  in  his 
Prineipia  PkUotophia,  lud  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
mechanical  conception  of  nature  and  of  physical  evolution. 
In  the  third  part  of  this  work  he  inclines  to  a  thoroughly 
q^tural  hypothesis  respecting  the  genasis  of  the  physical 
world,  and  adds  in  the  fourth  part  that  the  same  kind  of 
explanation  jnight  be  applied  to  the  nature  and  formation 
of  plants  and  aniouls.  He  is  indeed  careful  to  keep  right 
«riw  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  creation  by  saying  that  he  . 
doea  not  believe  the  world  actually  aroso  in  this  mechanical 
way  out  of  the  three  kinds  of  elements  which  he  here  sup- 
poeea,  but  that  he  simply  puts  out  his  hypotbeaie  as  a  mode 
of  oODceiving  how  it  might  have  arisen.  Deacartes's  account 
of  the  mind  and  its  passions  'a  thoroughly  ataterialistici 
and  to  thii  extent  he  works  in  the  direction  of  a  material* 
iatic  e^lanatioD  of  the  origin  of  mental  life. 

BpvMuu — In  Spinoxa's  pantheistic  theoiy  of  the  world, 
which  regards  thought  and  extension  as  but  two  aides  of 
oM  inbstance^  the  problem  of  becoming  is  submerged  in 
t&At  ol  being.  Although  Spinoza'a  ^eory  attributea  a 
mental  side  to  all  physical  events,  he  rejects  all  teleolo- 
gical  eoneeptiona  and  ezplaina  the  order  of  things  as  the 
result  of  an  inhereDt  necessity.  He  recognizes  gradations 
ol  things  according  to  the  degree  of  complexity  of  their 
moToments  and  that  of  their  conceptions.  To  Spinoza  (as 
Knno  Fischer  observes)  man  differs  from  the  rest  of  nature 
in  the  degree  only  and  not  in  the  kind  of  his  powers.  So 
far  Spinoza  approaches  the  conception  of  evolution.  He 
may  be  aald  to  furnish  a  further  contribution  to  a  meta- 
physical ctmoeption  of  evolution  in  his  view  of  all  finite 
individual  things  as  the  infinite  variety  to  which  the 
onlimited  productive  power  of  the  universal  substance 
gives  birth.  Mr  F.  Pollock  has  taken  pains  to  show  in 
more  than  one  essay  how  nearly  Spinoze  approaches  certain 
ftdeao  oontuued  in  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  foi 
example  that  of  self-preservattoa  as  th)  determining  force 
in  things. 

Cudworth, — One  or  two  English  writers  belonging  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century  most  be  glanced  at  here. 
Of  these  the  knt  is  Gudworth,  who,  In  his  work  The  Trw 
TiUiltectHal  Sytttm  of  t/u  Univtrts,  elaborately  criticises 
tfa*  various  "atheistic^  modes  of  explaining  the  origin 
and  form  of  the  world  as  a  natural  process.  Cudworth 
emphasizes  especially  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  rise 
of  conadonsness,  and  seeks  (o  show  how  the  early  Greek 
atomieal  physiologists  were  driven  to  assume  a  spiritual 
[uiaeiple  over  and  above  their  material  elements.  He 
dwaU*  on  the  signa  of  purpose  In  nature^  and  aigoM  Oat 


no  fortuitous  combination  of  elements  conid  hero  sufficed 
to  produce  that  balance  of  male  and  female  individuals  on 
which  the  preaervatiun  of  apecies  depends.  Yet  though 
thua  an  anti-evoluliouiat,  Cudworth  provides  a  way  of  in* 
tarprettng  the  evolutiua  of  life  by  means  of  an  immanent 
principle,  since  he  refers  tho  forms  of  nature  to  a  plastia 
priuclple,  which  does  not  involve  consciousness,  though  it 
may  be  nlled  a  drowsy  unawokened  cognition, 

Locke. — In  Locke  we  find,  with  a  retentii^  of  certain 
anti-evolutioniat  ideas,  a  marked  tendency  to  tl'U  mode  ol 
viewing  the  world.  To  Locke  the  univeziMs  ie  the  result  ol 
a  direct  act  of  creation,  even  matter  heir^  limited  in  dura< 
tion  and  created.  Even  if  matter  were  eternal  it  would,  hk 
thinks,  be  incapable  of  producing  motion ;  and  if  motion  ti 
itself  conceived  as  eternal,  thought  can  never  begin  to  b^. 
The  first  eternal  being  is  thus  spiritual  or  "  cogitative,"  and 
contains  in  itself  aU  the  perfections  that  can  ever  after  exist 
He  repeatedly  insists  on  the  impoaiiibility  of  senaJesa 
matter  putting  on  senae.^  Yet  while  thus  placing  bimaelf 
at  a  point  of  view  opposed  to  that  vf  a  gradtud  evolution  o( 
the  organic  world,  Locke  prepared  the  way  for  tUs  doctrlor  - 
in  more  ways  than  one.  First  of  all,  his  genetic  method  as 
applied  to  the  mind's  ideas — which  laid  the  foundations  ot 
English  analytical  psychology — was  ft  step  in  the  direction 
of  a  conception  of  mental  life  as  a  gradual  evolution. 
Again  he  works  towards  the  same  end  In  his  celebrated  re^ 
fntation  of  the  scholastic  theory  of  real  specific  essences. 
In  this  argument  he  emphasizes  the  vagueness  of  the 
boundaries  which  mark  off  organic  species  with  a  view  to 
show  that  these  do  not  correspond  to  absolutely  fixed 
divisions  in  the  objective  world,  that  they  are  made  by  the| 
mind,  not  by  nature.'  This  idea  of  the  continuity  of 
species  is  developed  more  fully  in  a  remarkable  passagf 
{Euay,  bk.  ill  ch  VL  §  12),  where  he  is  arguing  in  favour 
of  the  hypothesis,  afterwards  elaborated  by  Leibnitc,  of  a 
graduated  series  of  minds '(species  of  spirits)  from  tb# 
Deity  down  to  the  lowest  aiumal  intelligence  He  hen 
observes  that  "  all  quite  down  from  oe  Ue  descent  is  by 
easy  steps,  and  a  continovd  series  of  things,  that  in  each  re- 
move differ  very  little  from  one  another."  Thus  nan 
approaches  the  bisaats,  and  the  animal  kingdom  is  nearly] 
joined  with  the  Testable,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest 
and  "  most  inorganical  parts  of  matter."  Finally,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  Locke  had  a  uogularly  clear. Tiaw  of 
organic  arrangements  (which  of  course  he  explained  accord- 
ing to  a  thelstic  teIe>i>ogy)  as  an  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  environmeiU  or  to  "  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bodies  thai  surround  ns.**  Thus  he  suggests  that  man  hae 
not  eyes  of  a  mieroscoiue  delicacy,  because  be  would  receiva 
no  great  advantage  from  such  acute  organs,  since  though 
adding  indefinitely  to  his  speculative  knowledge  tA  the 
physical  world  they  would  not  practiRally  benefit  their 
poasessor  [e.g.,  by  enabling  him  to  avoid  things  at  a  con^ 
veotent  distance).* 

Idta      Progreu  in  Sitiory. — Before  leaving  the  17th  • 
century  we  must  just  refer  to  the  writem  who  laid  the  f  oun- 
dationa  of  the  essentially  modem  conception  of  human  his- 
tory as  a  gradual  upward  progreas.  According  to  Prof.  Flint,* 
there  were  fonr  ra^n  who  in  this  century  seised  and  mada 


*  7et  ht  lUToi  op«n  the  qnestisa  wliatlitr  the  Daltj  liaa  laumS 
Khongbt  to  mtUn  u  a  taevltr,  or  whether  It  mta  m.  a  dlitteet 
■pirltuij  princtpK 

•  Lock*  hair  jAMjtMf  tonchas  on  oartaln  laamtan,  with  rupaot 
ttt  whioh  It  li  diOcvlt  to  datannlM  whethtr  the7  ought  to  be  called 
mta.    {Xuay,  book  iii.  ch.  vi  Mct  S«,  27.) 

■  A  dmtlar  coincldeneo  betwMu  the  UleoloBilcftI  and  the  moAvca  •v» 
Intlonal       of  viawing  things  la  to  he  vet  irith  tn  I'odw'a  accaunt 
of  the  naa  of  Mb  la  ralattea  to  the  praaarvsUoa  of  ««(Ml«k^t     I  r<^ 
ch.  viL-Mct.  4  .  Digitized  byVjVJOyiL 

« PAODMijAr  ^  AUary,  UtiodnrtieB,  ^  M       wh«te  an  W 
tmaODi  akatch  itf  the  smvth  e(  Um  Idea  of  jffOfvev  is  to  ha  Arand. 
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promineot  fltu  idei;  tamtHj,  Bodin,  Bacon,  Ifeveartea,  and 
1  Wal.  The  furmer  dutinctlj  lugdei  agaiiut  the  idea  6t  a 
deterioration  of  nian  in  the  past.  In  tbii  way  we  see  that 
just  aiadvandiijj  natural  science  was  preparing  the  way  for 
a  doctrine  of  physicil  evi^ution,  so  advancing  histoctcol  re- 
search waa  leaijing  to  the  application  of  •  aimiUr  idea  to 
the  coUfictire  tiunian  lifa 

Englitk  WriUri  vf  t/te  I8th  C«ih(ry— ZTuDW.— The  theo- 
Ingieal  discussions  which  maSie  up  so  large  a  part  of  the 
English  speculation  of  the  last  century  cannot  detain  rs 
here.  There  is,  however,  one  writer  who  seta  forth  ao 
clearly  the  altematiTe  euppoeitione  leapecting  the  origin 
of  the  world  that  be  claims  a  brief  notice;  We  refer  to 
David  Home  In  his  Dialogna  eometminff  Natural  R*- 
tigion  he  puts  forwarda  tentatively,  in  the  person  of  one 
of  bis  iuterlocnton,  the  ancient  hypotbesiv  that  since  the 
varld  reeemblea  an  animal  or  Tsgetal  organism  rather  than 
a  machine,  it  might  more  easily  be  accounted  for  by  a  pro- 
cess of  generation  than  by  an  act  of  creation.  Later  on  be 
dsvelope  the  materialistic  view  of  Epicnnn,  only  modify- 
ing it  BO  far  as  to  conceive  of  matter  as  finite.  Since  a 
finite  number  of  particles  is  only  susceptible  ot  finite'  trans- 
positions, it  most  happen  (he' says),  in  an  eternal  duration 
that  every  possible  order  or  poe'tUon  will  be  tried  an  infinite 
number  of  timee,  and  hence  this  world  is  to  be  regarded 
(as  the  Stoics  maiotuned)  as  an  exact  reproduction  of 
previous  wotlia.  The  sp'^ker  seeks  to  make  intelligible 
the  appearance  of  art  and  contrivance  in  the- world  aa  a 
result  of  a  natural  settlement  of  the  universe  (which  passes 
through  a  sttcceesion  of  chaotic  conditions)  into  a  stable 
condition,  having  a  constancy  in  its  forms,  yet  without  its 
Mveral  parts  losing  their  motion  and  fluetnation. 

jPrUttiej/.—'Tht  English  materialists  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  century  did  little  to  work  oat  the  idea  of  cvMntion. 
Priestley  needs  to  be  mentioned  here  onlj  hy  WMon  of  bis 
dear  recognition  of  human  progress. 

Monboddo. — Of  other  British  writers  of  the  period.  Lord 
Uonboddo  must  be  named  on  aceonnt  of  his  curioua 
■pecnlations  respecting  the  origin  of  man.  In  his  Aneunt 
Jfetaphy$ie$  (vol  iil),  Uonboddo  conceives  man  as  gradually 
•lerating  himself  from  an  animal  condition,  ii^  which  his 
mind  is  immersed  in  matter,  to  a  state  in  which  mind  acts 
independently  of  body.  In  his  equally  voluminone  work, 
2^  Origin  and  ProgretM  <^  Lcaiff%MS«j  Monboddo  brings 
man  under  the  eame  epecies  as  the  orang-outang.  He 
traces  the  gradual  elevation  of  man  to  the  social  state, 
vbieh  he  conceives  aa  a  natural  pfoeesa  determmed  by 
"  the  necessities  of  human  life."  He  looka  on  language 
(which  ia  not  "  natural  *  to  man  in  the  oau*  of  b«ng 
neceaeary  to  hia  edf-preaervation}  u  a  ooose^tMooe  of  his 
■oeial  alota 

jFVmcA  WriUn«fih*\9ACmtwrf.'—lM  w  now  paae  to 
the  IVeDch  writers  of  the  last  century.  Here  we  are  firit 
■tmek  by  the  rawlta  <A  advancing  physical  speculation  in 
their  bearing  on  tiie  eoaoeption  of  (he  world.  Oireful 
•ttempta.  baaed  on  new  scientific  tratha,  an  made  to  explab 
the  gwMSit  of  the  world  aa  a  natural  ^oceaa.  Maupertois, 
who,  together  with  Toltoire,  introduced  the  new  idea  «f  the 
vnireraa  u  based  on  Newton's  discoveries,  sought  to 
•eeoont  for  the  or^in  of  organic  things  by  the  hypothesis 
of  MBtient  atoms.  Buffon  the  natundiet  epecuUted,  not 
onlj  on  the  atmctnre  and  genesis  of  organic  bmngsa  but  also 
on  the  eonrae  of  formation  of  the  earUt  and  aolar  system, 
vhieh  he  eonoetved  after  the  analogy  of  the  devebpment  of 
organic  being*  out  of  seed  Diderot,  too,  in  his  varied  in- 
iolleetual  activity,  found  time  to  speculate  on  the  genesis 
of  sensation  and  thought  oiit  of  a  combination  of  matter 
endowed  with  an  elementary  kind  of  sentience.  De  la 
Hettrie  worked  oat  a  materi'iliatic  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
things,  aocordmg  to  which  sensation  and  conseionaneaa  are 


nothing  bnt  a  derelqnneBt  out  of  mattwb   He  bob|^ 

{L'htmvHA-machine)  tu  connect  mai^  in  his  original  conditiua 
with  the  lower  animals,  and  emphasised  (X'Ae«isi«-p&iiil^ 
the  esaential  unity  of  plan  of  all  Itving  thi^igs.  fielvetita, 
in  hia  work  on  man,  referred  all  differences  betwcMi  oir 
species  and  the  lower  animals  to  eertoin  penuligritiea  a( 
organization,  and  ao  prepoifed  the  way  for  ft  eonc^itioB 
of  human  development  out  of  loww  forme  an  a  prtinw 
of  physical  evolution.  Charles  Bonnet  met  the  diAcsl^ 
of  the  origin  of  conscious  beings  much  in  the  aame  mj 
08  Leibnitt,  the  snppoution  ot  eternal  minute  oiguie 
-bodies  to  which  are  attached  immortal  souk.  Yet  though 
in  this  way  opposing  himself  to  the  method  of  tiba 
modem  doctrine  of  evolution,  he  aided  the  developmeot  ef 
this  doctrine  by  his  view  of  the  organic  w<u-ld  aa  on  aaocad- 
ing  scale  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Bobin^  in  hit 
treatise  D«  la  Nainr*,  worked  ont  t^  same  conceptioD  <f 
a  gradation  in  or^u&c  exiatence,  connecting  thia  wU  t 
general  view  of  nature  aa  a  progreee  frcnn  the  lo««l 
inorganic  forms  of  matter  up  to  man.  The  prooeee  is  cca- 
ceived  as  an  infinite  series  of  variationa  or  spenficaaoos  d 
one  primitive  and  common  typei  Man  is  the  dkrf  dTtemm 
of  nature,  which  the  gradual  progression  M  beioga  woe  ti 
have  as  its  last  term,  and  all  lower  creatitMM  ar«  regaidsl 
aa  pre-conditiona  of  man'a  eziste&oe,  since  nature  **  eoeU 
only  realise  tbo  hunuui  form  by  eombining  in  all  ^p^gT^f"* 
ways  each  of  the  troita  which  was  to  enter  into  it**  Tk« 
formative  force  in  this  procees  of  evolution  (or  **  metanHr 
phoeis'')  is  conceived  as  an  intellectnal  principle  iulit 
gMrattiet).  Bobinet  thus  lud  the  foundation  of  that  vis* 
of  the  world  aa  wholly  vital,  and  aa  a  prt^reoaive  niiffd£^ 
of  a  spiritual  formative  principle,  which  was  afterwaiA 
worked  ont  by  Schelling.  It  ia  to  be  added  that  BoUmI 
adopted  a  thorough-going  materialistic  view  of  the  defaa 
deuce  of  mind  on  body,  going  even  to  the  length  of  asngi- 
ing  apedal  nerve-fibree  to  the  moral  sense.  £te  ayatem  it 
Holboch  seeks  to  provide  a  ctmsiatent  materioliotio  Tie* 
ot  the  world  and  its  procsseeo.  Mental  bpe^vtioiia  sn 
identified  with  physical  movements,  the  three  conditions  d 
physical  movement,  inertia,  attraction,  and  repulston,  beisi 
in  the  moral  world  self-love,  love,  end  hate.  He  left  <^ 
the  question  whether  the  capability  of  eensation  beloo^  to 
all  matter,  or  ia  confined  to  the  combinations  tif  oertaii 
materials.  He  looked  on  the  actions  of  the  individed 
organtam  and  of  aociety  as  determined  by  the  needa  of  a^ 
preeervation.  He  conceived  of  man  aaa  product  of  nat« 
that  bad  gradually  developed  itaelf  from  a  low  conditia^ 
though  he  relinquiahed  the  problem  ot  the  exact  mode  d 
his  firat  genesis  and  advance  as  not  lolnUe  by  data  tf 
experience.  Holbach  thna  worked  ont  the  bau*  of  s 
rigmonaly  materialistic  conception  o^  evolution. 

The  question  of  human  development  whidi  HoDaek 
touched  on  was  one  which  occupied  many  minda  both  a 
and  out  of  France  dunug  the  paat  centnry,  and  bom 
especially  towards  its  doee.  The  foundations  of  this  theo? 
of  bistoiy  aa  an  upward  progress  ot  man  ont  of  a  baibant 
and  animal  condition  were  laid  by  Vico  in  his  celebnrfsd 
v'ork  Frimeijtii  di  Seimn  Nvova.  Ia  Franoe  the  doelriH 
waa  represented  by  Tuigot  and  Ccndorceb 

Of  the  En^iah  writen  who  ^scnssed  the  queetwn  d 
man's  devebprnent  we  have  already  option.  Tbe  Octawa 
specnlationB  on  the  subject  will  be  touched  on  jtreeently. 

etrman  Writan  of  Oc  IBiA  CnUrf^ltibmila.'-lt. 
Lrilmitx  wa  find,  if  not  a  doctrine  of  evolntion  ia  tW 
strict  sense,  a  theory  of  the  wodd  whi^  ta  corio&ily 
related  to  the  modem  do^>ina.  The  chief  aim  of 
Leibnitz  is  no  doubt  to  ar'.onninto..^  wotid  in  ita  etstk 

aspect  aa  a  co4zBt0dt?ei«KQMMt:CH*^V*^  nllimata 
reality  of  things  in  ao'/A  a  way  as  to  bIdIw  tb*  a^atMy  rf 
mind  and  matter,    fet  by  hu  very  mode  of  edving  the 
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problem  be  is  led  on  to  eonsider  the  nature  of  the  world- 
prooese.  Bj  placing  mibstantial  reality  in  an  infiDtte 
aninber  of  •  monads  whose  usential  nature  is  force  or 
activify,  which  is  conceived  as  mental '  (represectation), 
Letbnits  was  carried  on  to  theezpUnatitm  of  the  succesaire 
order  ol  the  world.  He  prepares  the  way,  too,  for  a 
doctrine  of  erolntion  by  his  monistic  idea  of  the  Bubstantial 
alntiiari^  of  all  things,  inorganic  and  organic,  bodily  and 
•piritaal,  and  atUl  more  by  his  conception  of  a  perfect 
gradation  of  existence  from  the  lowest  "inanimate  "objects, 
whose  essential  activify  is  confused  representation,  up  to 
the  hi^est  orf^ized  being-^nan— wiUi  his  clear  intelli- 
gence.' Turning  now  to  L«ibnitz*8  conception  of  the 
world  as  a  process,  we  see  first  that  he  supplies,  in  his 
notion  of  the  underiying  reality  as  forc3  which  is  re- 
presented as  ipiritnal  {quelqiu  ehote  d^analogi^e  au  lenti- 
ment  H  <k  F^^>kit\  boUi  a  mechanical  and  a  teledogical 
ex^aaatim  <»  ifai  rader.  More  than  this,  Lnbnitz 
Rtpposea  that  the  aetirity  of  the  monads  takea  the  form 
•«f  B  ■elf-eTokition.  It  is  ihe  following  out  of  an  inherent 
tendem^  or  impulse  to  a  series  of  dianges,  all  of  which 
ware  nrtnally  pre-exiBtent,  and  this  process  cannot  be 
intwfered  witii  from  wiUumt.  As  tlw  indiTidoaJ  monad, 
•o  the  whdeajstem  which  makei  up  the  worid  is  a  gradual 
development.  In  thb  case,  however,  we  cannot  say  that 
each  step  goes  out  of  the  other  m  in  that  <^  individual 
devebpment,  Eadi. monad  is  an  original  independent 
bein^  and  is  detehnined  to  take  this  particular  point 
in  ue  universe,  this  place  in  the  scale  of  beings.  We 
•ee  how  diffnent  tiiis  metaphysical  conception  is  from 
that  adentifie  notion  of  cosmic  evolution  in  which  the 
lower  stages 'are  the  antecedents  and  comUtions  of  tiie 
!lli^ler^  It  is  probable  that  Leibnitz's  notion  of  tioie 
and  i^ace,  which  approaches  Kant's  theory,  led  him 
'to  attach  but  little  importance  to  the  auccessive  order 
of  the  world,  Leibniti^  in  fiact^  presents  to  us  an  in- 
;finite  qrBtem  of  perfectly  distinct  thougl^  paralld  develop- 
xuenta^  which  on  their  mental  side  assume  the  aspect  of 
a  sode,  not  thtongh  any  mutual  action,  but  soldy  through 
tlw  detenniaatitm  of  the  Deity.  Even  this  idea^  however, 
is  incomplete,  for  Leibnitz  &Us  to  exptein  the  physical 
aspect  of  deneloiKnent. .  Thus  ha  does  not  account  for  the 
fact  that  orgKnio  beings — which  have  always  existed  as  pre- 
formatius  (in  the  case  ot  lanimals  as  animaux  ipermatiqvet) 
•—come  to  be  developed  under  pven  conditions.'  Tet 
Xetbnitx  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  conception  of  organic 
«Toltttion,  The  modem  monistic  doctrine,  tiiat  all  material 
things  onatst  of  aentient  elements,  and  that  ctmsciousness 
prises  throned  a  combination  of  these,  was  a  nstutal 
transformation  of  Leibniti^a  theory.' 

ZcHM^.— Of  Leibnit^s  immediate  followm  we  may 
mention  Lesein^  who  in  his  Edveatim  <^  tke  ffimtM  Raea 
Innight  out  the  truth  of  the  process  of  gradual  develop- 
ment  underlying  human  history,  even  though  he  expressed 
-thia  in  a  form  inconsistent  witii  the  idea  of  a  spontaneous 
■OTolntion. 

£«rd«r.— Herder,  on  the  other  hand,  IiesBing*8  contem- 
porary, treated  the  snbjeet  of  man'a  development  in  a 
thoroughly  naturalistic  spirit  In  his  Idem  tur  Philo- 
jopAw  der  GexAichte,  Herder  adopts  Leibnitz's  idea  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  beings  at  the  same  time  conceiving  of 
the  lower  stages  as  the  conditions  of  the  higher.  Tboa 


'  >  Mr  Lema  points  nt  that  Lilbnitt  If  ioooniittrat  In  hit  account 
-of  thft  IntelUgeiics  of  nun  Is  ralfttioo  la.  that  of  lomr  uimalt,  •inct 
-when  MinrailBg  Looks  &e  no  longsr  npwds  these  u  dUMng  In 
dSKTM  onff. 

■  Both  Ut  Lsww  tad  Prof.  Da  Bob  lUrmond  hare  brought  ont  the 
points  of  oontsct  between  Uibnitr^  theoiy  ormontda  end  modern  bio- 
loglest  qMcnlstioBs  (BUL  ^/ Ptd.  li.  287,  end  Lnlmitudu  Oedanken 
«» <f«r  moAnuK  tfalunnuer-tXa/l,  p.  23  «].). 


man  is  said  to  bo  fho  highest  prodnct  oF  nnlure,  and 
such  to  be  dependent  on  all  lower  products.  All  maleriul  - 
things  are  assimilated  to  one  another  as  organic,  the  vitaliz- 
ing principle  being  inherent  in  all  matter,  llie  develop- 
ment of  man  ia  explained  in  connection  with  that  of  tiie 
earth,  end  in  relation  to  climatic  variatidns,  tee.  Man's 
mental  faculties  are  viewed  as  related  to  his  organtzatiou, 
and  as  developed  imder  the  pressure  of  the  necessities  of 
Ufe.> 

Kant — Kant's  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  n 
many-aided  one.  In  the  first  place,  his  peculiar  system 
of  subjective  idealism,  involnog  the  idea  that  time  ii 
but  a  mental  form  to  which  there  corresponds  nothing 
in  the  sphere  of  nonmenal  reality,  aerves  to  give  a 
peculiar  philosophical  interpretation  to  every  doctrine  of 
cosmic  evolution.  Kant,  like  Leibniti,  seeks  to  reconcile 
the  mechanical  and  tdeological  views  of  nature  only  he 
assigns  to  these  diffenait  scores.  The  order  <rf  the  inor- 
ganio world  is  expluned  Improperly  physical  causes.  In  his 
^aturffoekiehta  da  ffitnmdt,  in  which  he  antidpated  the 
nebular  theory  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  Laplace, 
Kant  sought  to  explain  the  genesis  of  tiie  cosmos  as  a  pro* 
duct  of  physical  forces  and  Uwa.  The  worlds,  or  systems 
of  worl^  which  fill  infinite  space  are  continually  being 
formed  and  destroyed.  Chaos  passes  by  a  {mMUss  of  evolu- 
tion into  a  cosmos,  and  thia  again  into  chaoa.  So  ite  ae 
the  evolution  of  the  solar  system  is  concerned,  Kant  held 
these  mechanical  causes  as  adequate.  For  the  world  as  a 
whole,  howenr,  he  postulated  a  beginning  in  time  (whence 
his  use  of  the  word  creation),  and  further  supposed  that  th« 
impulse  of  organization  wldch  waa  conveyed  to  chaotio 
matter  1^  the  Creator  issued  frodi  a  central  point  in  the 
infinite  space  spreading  gradually  outward*  While  in  his 
cosmology  Kant  thus  relies  on  mechanical  conceptions,  in 
hu  treatment  of  oi^anic  life  his  mind  is,  on  the  contrary/ 
dominated  by  teleol(^'cal  ideas.  An  organism  was  to  him 
somethbg  controlled  by  a  formative  organidng  prinapla 
It  vras  natural,  therefore,  that  he  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
spontaneous  generation  of  orgaidsms  (which  was  jast  then 
being  advocated  by  his  friend  Forster),  not  only  as  unsup- 
ported 1^  experience  but  as  an  inadequate  hypothesis.  Ex- 
perience forbids  our  excluding  organic  activit;^  from  natural 
causes,  also  our  ezcludiog  intelligence  from  purposeful 
(tw^tMliffen)  causes ;  hence  experience  forbida  our  defin- 
ing the  fundamental  force  or  fint  cause  ont  of  which  living 
creatufts  arose.'  Just  as  Kant  thus  diarply  marks  off  the 
regions  of  the  inorganic  and  the  organic,  so  he  sets  man  iu 
strong  opposition  to  the  lower  animals.  His  ascription  to 
nan  of  a  unique  farailty,  ftee-vrill,  forbade  bis  eimeeiving 
our  speaes  as  a  link  in  a  graduated  series  of  o^nie 
developments.  In  hi$  doctrine  of  human  development  he, 
does  indeed  recognize  an  early  stage  of  existence  in  which 
our  qwcies  was  dominated  1^  sensuous  enjoyment  and  in- 
stinct. He  fnrtiier  conceives  of  this  stage  as  itself  a  pro- 
cess of  (natural)  deveh^ent,  namely,  of  the  natural  dis- 
position of  tiie  spedea  to  vary  in  the  greatest  possible^ 
manner  so  as  to  premrve  its  unity  through  a  process  of  self- 
adaptation  (Anarten)  to  climate.  This,  he  says,  must  not 
be  conceived  as  resulting  from  the  action  of  external  causes, 
but  ia  due  to  a  natural  disposition  {Aulage).    From  thte 

'  For  Herder's  poeition  In  relation  to  the  modem  doctrine  of  eyolu*  , 
tlon  eee  F.  von  Bkrenboch'a  Herder  als  Vorg&ngar  Darvins,  s  work 
which  tend*  to  exaggerate  the  proximity  of  the  two  writers. 

*  Kant  held  it  probable  that  other  plapetl  betides  onr  earth  an 
inhabited,  and  that  their  Inhabitute  fotin  a  ecalo  of  beings,  their 
perfection  iscreaaing  witt  the  dtatUKS  of  the  planet  which  tboy 
inhabit  tiom  the  son. 

*  Kant  calls  the  doctrine  of  the  transnmtation  of  epeclea  "  a 
haiardons  fancy  of  the  reason."  Tet,  lu  .Stinnns  nnd  others  hareahown, 
Kast'a  miod  betrajred  a  decided  leaning  at  times  to  a  more  mmiulcnl 
concnitlon  of  oresnte  fbnna  m  related  hj  descent 

96  —  vni. 
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etpabiUtj  of  natural  deTelopment  (which  elread;  inroIVes  I 
a  teleolo^oal  idea)  Kant  diBtiogoishef  the  power  of  moral  ' 
telf-danlopmtnt  or  eelf-Iiberation  from  the  domioion  of 
natuat  1^  gradual  realizatioD  of  which  coiutitatea  homaa 
history  or  progress.  Thia  moral  development  is  regarded 
as  ft  ipradaal  appraach  to  that  rational,  social,  and  political 
atata  in  which  wUl  be  realized  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  liber^.  Thus  Kant,  though  ha  appropriated  and  gare 
new  form  to  the  idea  of  huinao  progress,  conceived  of  this 
as  wholly'' distinct  from  a  natural  (mechuiical)  process,.  In 
this  particular,  as  in  his  'view  of  orgsnio  actions,  Kant 
distincUy  opposed  the  idea  of  evolution  as  one  universal 
process  swaying  alike  the  physioel  and  the  moral  world. 

8MUnff.~-la  the  earlier  writings  of  Schelling,  containing 
the  philosophy  of  identity,  existence  is  represented  as  a 
becoming,  or  procsss  of  evdlntion^  Kature  and  mind  (which 
are  the  two  sides,  or  polar  directions,  of  the  one  absolute)  are 
each  viewed  as  an  activity  adrandng  by  an  nnintermptad 
sncoession  of  stages.  The  side  of  this  process  which 
Schelling  worked  out  most  completely  is  the  negative  side, 
th^  is,  natnte.  Kature  is  essentially  a  process  of  organic 
self-evolution.  Jt  can  only  be  understood  by  snbordinAting 
the  mechsnieal  conception  to  the  vital,  by  conceiving  the 
world  as  one  organism  animated  by  a  spiritual  principle  or 
intelligenoe  {WdtseeU).  From  this  point  of  view  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  from  the  inorganic  up  to  tbe  most  com- 
plex of  ^e  organic  become  stages  in  tbe  self-realization  of 
natursi  '  AH  o^nic  forms  Are  at  bottom  but  one  organiza- 
tion, and  the  inorganic  world  shows  the  ssme  formative 
activity  in  various  degrees  orpotences.  ScheUing  conceives 
of  the  gradual  self-evolution  of  nature  in  a  succession  of 
higher  and  higher  forms  as  brought  about  br  a  limitation 
of  her  infinite  prodnctirity^  showing  itself  in  a  series  of 
points  of 'arrest.  The  detaUed  exhibition  of  the  organising 
activity  of  nature  in  the  several  processes  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic  world  .rests  on  a  number  of  fanciful  and 
unscientific  ideas.  Schelling's  thebry  is  a  bold  attempt  to 
revitalize  nature  in  the  light  ci  growing  physical  and 
physiokwical  science,  and  by  so  doing  to  comprehend  the 
unity  of  the  world  under  tbe  'idea  of  one  principle  of 
or^oic  development  His  hij^ly  figurative  language  might 
leave  na  In  douU  how  far  he  conceived  the  higher  stages 
of  thia  efdntiMi  of  nature  as  following  the  lower  in  time. 
In  tlw  introduction  to  his  work  Von  dor  WelUeeU,  however, 
he  atguee  ia  favour  of  the  possibility  of  a  transmutation  of 
^eeiea  in  periods  incommensurable  with  ours.  "Die^evolu- 
tton  <rf  mind  (the  poaitive  pole)  proceeds  by  way  of  tbree 
stagey — thaOTstie,  practical,  and  nstbetical  activity. 
Sdi^ing's  later  tiieosophie  specuktions  do  not  specially 
ooncsm  oa  hersb 

Follower§  tf  j^iUinff.-^  the  fdlowers  of  Schelling 
ft  word  or  two  must  be  said.  Heinrtch  St^cns,  ia  his 
'Anikropolafflij  seeks  to  trace  out  tha  origin  and  history  of 
nan  in  connexion  with  a  general  thebi?  of  the  development 
of  the  earth,  and  thia  again  u  related  tc  the  formation  of 
the  solar  system.  AH  these  processes  are  regarded  as  a 
series  of  manif^tationa  of  a  vital  principle  in  higher  and 
higher  forms.  Oken,  again,  who  carriea  Schelling's  ideas 
into  tile  region  of  biological  science^  seeks  to  reconstruct 
the  gradu^  evolution  of  the  material  world  out  of 
original  matter,  which  is  the  first  immediate  appearance  of 
Ood,  or  the  absoluta.  This  process  is  ao  upward  one, 
through  the  formation  of  the  solar  system  and  of  onr  earth 
with  its  inorgauio  bodies,  up  to  the  production  of  msn. 
The  process  is  essentislly  a  polar  linear  action,  or 
differentiation  from  a  comraou  centre.  By  means  of  this 
process  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  separata  themselves, 
and  the  order  of  cosmic  evolotion  is  repented  in  that  of 
terrestrial  evolution.  The  organic  world  (like  the  ^rorld  as 
a  whole)  arises  out  of  a  i,umitive  chaoa,  namely,  the 


infusorial  slimft  A  somewhat  similar  wMking  out  at 
Scbelling'a  idea  is  to  be  found'  in  Oersted's  work  entitlad 
Tha  Sont  i»  Nature  (Eng.  trana).  Of  later  worka  based 
on  Schelling's  doctrine  of  evolntiod  mention  may  be  made 
of  Uie  volume  entitled  Natur  und  IcUe,  by  G.  f.  Carta. 
According  to  this  writer,  existence  is  nothing  but  a  be- 
coming, aRdTmatter  ia  simply  the  mibmentary  product  of  tb» 
process  of  becoming,  while  force  is  this  proceai  eonstantlj 
revealing  itself  in  these  producta 

JTegd^ — Like  Schelling,  Hegel  conceives  tbe  problem  of 
existence  as  one  of  becoming.  He  diifen  from  him  with 
respect  to  the  ultimate  motive  of  that  process  of  grsdoal 
evolution  which  reveals  itself  alike  in  nature  and  ifi  mind. 
With  Hegd  the  absolute  is  itself  a  disleetio  process  which 
contains  within  itself  a  principle  of  progress  from  difference 
to  difference  and  from  unity  to  unity.  **  This  process  (Mr 
Wallace  remarks)  knoVs  nothing  of  tite  distinctions  between 
past  and  future,  because  it  implies  as  eternal  present.* 
Hub  conception  at  an  immanent  spontaneous  evolution 
is  applied  alike  both  to  nature  and  to  mind  and  hiatocy. 
Nature  to  Hegel  is  the  idea  in  the  form  of  hstoreity ; 
and  finding  itself  here  it  has  to  remove  this  exterirai^ 
in  a  progressive  evolution  towards  an  existence  for  itself 
in  life  and  mind.  Nature  (says  Zeller)  is  to  Hegel  a 
•system  of  gradationi^  of  which  one  arises  necessarily  out  ai 
the  othsr,  and  is  the  proximate  truth  of  that  oat  «f  which 
it  results.  There  are  three  stadia,  or  moments,  in  this 
process  of  nature— (1)  the  mechanical  moment,  or  matter 
devoid  of  individuality ;  (3)  tha  physical  moment,  or  matter 
which  has  particularized  itself  in  bodies — the  solar  syatem  ; 
and  (3)  the  organic  moment,  or  organis  beings,  beginning 
with  the  geological  organism— or  the  mineral  kingdom, 
plants,  and  animals.  Yet  this  process  of  development  is 
not  to  be  ct  nceived  as  if  one  stage  is  naturally  produced 
out  of  the  other,  and  not  even  as  if  tiie  ono  followvd  Uie 
other  in  time.  Only  spirit  lias  a  history ;  in  nature  all 
forms  are  contemporaneous.'  Hogel's  ioteipretatitm  of 
mind  and  history  as  a  process  <S  evolntion  hss  more 
scientific  interest  than  his  conception  of  natnre.  Hia 
-theory  of  tliedevelopm«it(rf  free-wul  (tiie  otgective  s|»rit)^ 
which  ,takes  its  start  from  Kan^s  conceptim  of  htstoty, 
with  its  three  st^es  of  Isgsl  right,  morality  as  determined 
by  motive  and  instincUTe  goodness  (SilUiMeit),  might 
almost  as  well  ho  ftzpressad  in  tenna  <tf  a  thoron^fy 
naturalistic  doctrine  of  hnmaa  devdopiwnt  So^  to«^ 
some  of  his  eoneeptioiii  iwpectiog  the  doTek^nsBt  of  art 
and  religion  (the  fthaolnte  s^t)  lend  themaalTea  to  » 
similsr  interpretation.  Tet  while^  in  its  ^lieatkm  to- 
history,  Hegel's  theory  of  evolutioa  baa  points  ot  nana- 
blaneo  with  those  doctrines  which  seek  to  explain  the 
world'process  aa  one  unbroken  progress  occurring  ia  time, 
it  constitDtes  on  ths  whole  ft  theory  apaii  and  «»»  paurit. 
It  doss  not  ooneeive  of  the  organio  aa  moeecdlng  oa  tfie 
iuoiganic,  or  of  conadoos  life  as  eonditioned  in  tine  hj 
lower  formft  In  this  lespset  it  rssembles  LnbnitA  idea 
of  the  world  as  a  development ;  the  idea  ctf  erdntkm  is  In 
eaeli  case  a  metaphyrieal  as  distinguisbed  from  a  imimWfift 
one.*  Hegel  g^ves  a  place  in  his  metqihyucal  qprtsn  to 
the  meofaaniou  and  the  tele^dwcal  views;  yet  in  U* 
treatment  of  the  world  as  an  ev(£ition  tha  idiea  ot  end  or 
purpose  is  the  predominant  out. 

Of  the  followers  of  Hegel  who  have  woilud  oot  Ua 


■  HoBsI  muawlisn  M71  tiuX  tba  qasstton  of  tbs  smsi  daistisa 
of  ths  world  ia  unssnmbk  t  time  as  wsQ  ae  spsss  «sa  Iw  ]«» 

dicated  of  finitudoe  only. 

*  Mr  WaUace  (loffie  4^  Btgtl,  Pn]^  pp.  it,  i»)  ipMikl  tt 
Bcgel'i  •jvUm  of  aTokiUon  aa  haTlag  b^CB  is  a  sum  Uh>  tmrfSi^ 
tnatioa  Into  a  philoMpMo  ihspa  ef  lbs  ¥wtaflsl  jtofaWMf  svollkn 
aa  anggestad  TrwlrsBiidiiiltilWfc^|ij|BO|WM5Mitao  Is  Iqr  M 
msans  abTftwi. 
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peculiar  idea  ol  evotation  it  ia  hardly  neceasaiy  to  speak, 
A  ben  reference  taaj  be  mode  to  Roaenkraoz,  who  iu  his 
work  HegtPt  KaturphUoaophie^  seeks  to  develop  Hegel't 
idea  of  an  earth-organlam  in  the  light  of  recent  science^ 
raeogniziDg  iu  cr7stalli»tion  the  morphological  element 

SAapenJuLuer. — Of  the  oiher  German  philosophers 
immediately  fdlowing  Kant,  there  ia  only  one  who  calls 
for  notice  here,  namely,  Arthnr  Schopenhauer.  This  writer, 
by  his  conception  of  the  world  m  will  which  objectifies 
itself  in  a  series  of  gradations  from  the  lowest  manifes- 
tations of  matter  up  to  conscions  man,  gives  a  slightly 
new  shape  to  the  evolutional  view  of  Schelling,  though  he 
deprives  this  view  of  its  optimistio  character  by  denying 
any  oo-opetation  of  intelligence  in  the  world-process.  In 
troth,  Schopenhaner's  conception  of  the  wodd  as  the 
acttvity  of  *a  blind  force  is  at  bottom  a  materialisUe  and 
mechanieal  rather  than  a  spiritualistic  and  teleological 
theMy.  HoreoTcr,  Schopenhauer's  subjective  idealism, 
and  his  view  of  time  as  something  iUosory,  hindered  him 
irom.  viewing  this  process  as  a  sequence  <tf  events  in  time. 
ThoB  he  ascribes  eternity  of  existence  to  species  under  the 
form  of  the  "  Flatonio  ideas."  As  Ludwig  Noiri  observes,^ 
Schopenhauer  has  no  feeling  for  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  organio  beinga.  He  says  Lamarck's  origimd  animal  is 
■omeUuDg  metaphysical,  not  dhyiical,  namdy,  the  will  to 
live.  "  Every  speoes  (aoconUng  to  Schopenhauer)  has  of 
its  own  will,  and  Meotdin|[  to  the  ctrcomstances  under 
which  it  would  Uts^  determined  its  hrm  and  oi;ganiiation, 
^  not  H  sunething  phyateid  in  tims^  but  u  something 
metap^kal  out  of  time," 

Fm  Awr. — Before  Icftvinig  the  Oftmab  peculation  ni 
tW  fint  half  of  the  century,  a  word  must  be  said  of  Ton 
&ur,  lAo  not  ODly  Taaahed  thoie  ideas  of  indindual  and 
■trill  derelopnient  whieh  are  at  the  basil  of  the  modern 
doctrine  of  oiganieert^ntion,  bntwhoreeogniiediatbe  law 
o(  thii  denbimenl  the  law  of  tiie  nnivaw  as  %  whole. 
In  Ui  SmMMmmgagtaM^  dor  TkUrt  (p.  364)  he  dis- 
tinet^  telb  oa  that  the  law  of  growing  individnaUty  is 
**  the  fundamental  thought  which  goes  uirough  all  forms 
and  degrees  of  aiUmal  development  and  single  relations. 
It  is  tiw  same  thought  which  collected  in  the  eoemie  apaoe 
Ae  divided  masses  into  sphere^  and  eombined  these  to 
■diar  ^ptemi;  the  lame  much  eanaed  the  weather-beaten 
dmt  OB  the  nufaee  of  our  metallio  planat  to  Kiring  forth 
into  living  forma."  Ton  Baer  thai  prepared  the  way  fw 
lir  SpBueei's  generalization  of  the  law  of  organio  OTtdtttini 
as  the  law  of  all  evolution. 

'  Smip  Half  <f  Vu  Centwry^Xngliak  ITnfanL— We  may 
hare  conveniently  break  off  our  review  of  German  avoln- 
tionists,  letuming  to  the  wiiten  of  the  lattw  part  of  the 
century  pwentiy.  The  tUaken  ontude  Gemany  who  in 
the  fint  hall  of  the  centuy  eontributed  dements  to  the 
growth  of  the  idea  of  evolution  are  too  unimportant  to  de- 
tain 01  here.  Ib  Ae  English  philosophy  of  this  puiod 
qoeetioni  of  oonadogy  play  a  veiy  inconsideiable  part. 
The  development  of  tiu  analytical  pqrchology,  eapemally  by 
dM  two  luUi,  may  be  refened  ta  Also  an  allunoo  may 
ha  mads  to  the  disensriona  reepeotmg  the  nature  eaose. 
Among  these  Sir  W.  Haoiiltai's  definititm  of  eauae 
(Xerfwvs  ea  JfiiajAjote^  iL  377)  is  specially  interesting  aa 
appearing  to  tell  against  the  production  u  mind  oat  of 
natter. 

Fmuk  WriUra — Comte. — ^In  France  daring  thb  period 
tho  name  of  Augusts  Comte  is  the  only  one  that  need  arrest 
oar  atteatiotL  Comte's  principles  of  positivism,  which  re- 
stricted all  inquiry  to  phenomena  and  their  laws,  are  said 
Iv  hie  zeeent  discipks  to  exclude  all  consideratioo  of  the 
mtimata  origin  <rf  tiie  vniverse,  es  well  aa  of  organio  life. 
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Yet  though  Comte  did  not  oontribnte  to  a  theory  of  cosmic 
'Ofganio  evolution,  he  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
scientific  conception  of  human  history  as  a  natural  process 
of  development  determined  by  general  laws  of  human 
nature  together  with  the  accumi^ting  influences  of  the 
past.  Comte  does  not  recognise  that  this  process  is  aided 
by  any  increase  of  innate  capacity ;  on  the  contrary,  pro* 
gress  is  to  him  the  unfolding  of  fundamental  fsoulties  of 
human  nature  which  always  pre-existed  in  a  latent  coadi* 
tion;  yet  he  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  new  conception  of  human  progress  by  hii  inclusion 
of  mental  laws  under  biology. 

Italian  WriUr*. — In  Italy  daring  this  period  there 
meet  us  one  or  two  thinkers  who  concern  themselves  with 
the  iaterpreitation  of  the  world-process.  Ant.  Bosmini 
follows  Campanella  in  endowing  ohemical  atoms  with  sensi- 
bility and  life,  and  he  bases  tiie  hierarchy  <tf  bangs  in  the 
aniverseon  the  different  degrees  of  this  sensibility.  At  the 
same  time  he  follows  Bruno  iu  speaking  of  the  totality  of 
the  world  as  an  organism  endowed  with  a  soul  which  in- 
dividusJixes  itself  in  the  innamerable  existences  of  tiie  uni* 
verse.  Spontaneoas  generation  is  to  Bosmini  a  necessary 
consequence  of  his  theory  of  a  unireital  life.  Other  Italian 
writen  adopt  Hegel's  notion  of  the  world  as  a  self-evolution 
of  the  idea.  Of  these  it  is  enou^  to  mention  Terensio 
Mamiani,  who  givee  an  optimistio  turn  to  his  conoeption  of 
evolution  by  viewing  it  as  a  pn^isife  union  of  the  finita 
with  the  infinite.  Mamiani  argues  egainst  Danrin,  and 
luAds  that  all  spedfio  forms  are  ^xed  for  aU  time. 

Jfodtm  Doetrim  tf  SvoImImiL'—W*  now  approaoh  the 
period  in  which  the  modem  doetoine  of  evolution  in  ita 
narrow  sense  has  ori^nated.  This  doctrine  is  eaaentially  a. 
product  of  adentifie  research  ud  speculation.  It  is  a 
neeeesary  outcome  of  the  r^id  advanea  of  the  pineal 
sciences.  Its  final  philosophio  form  cannot  yet  be  said  to 
be  fixed.  It  may  bo  defined  u  a  natnril  hiattny  of  th*' 
cosmos  inclining  oiganio  braags,  axpreaied  in  phyrical  teima 
Bs  a  mechanieal  procaan  lo  tiua  nceid  Ae  eoamiai^Btam 
appears  as  a  natural  prodost  ol  elemsntaiy  oiatfen  and  ita 
law&  The  wiona  giadea  of  life  w  enr  planet  an  tha 
natural  cmsequoncei  of  oertain  plmieal  proceme  involved 
in  the  gradosl  tmnsfoimatinis  of  ue  earth.  Goudoua  Ufa 
is  viewed  as  conditioned  by  ^^sieal  (oipido  and  mora 
especially  nervous)  processes,  and  as  sndTiog  itself  ia  close 
correlatimi  with  orgaiuo  evduti'on.  Finally,  human  deivebw- 
nuttt)  aa  exhibited  in  historical  and  J^^diiitociMl  reocndi^  la 
regarded  aa  the  hij^teit  and  moat  emplaz  result  of  Mganio 
and  phyaiealerolntion.  This  nuMlan  dootriue  ercdotion 
ia  but  an  expaarion  and  eompletion  of  thoia  plmieal 
thaoiieB  which  oMiad  the  history  of  speeolatifn.  Itoiftn 
from  them  in  bang  grounded  on  exact  and  verified  reeear^ 
As  auoh,  moreover,  it  is  a  moeh  more  limited  theoiy  of 
evolution  than  the  aneient  It  does  not  ecmeem  itself  (as 
yet  at  least)  about  the  mmtion  of  the  infinitude  ai  worlds 
in  ipaoe  anid  In  timft  It  ia  emiteut  to  ei^ain  tho  ori^ 
and  ooom  of  devdiopment  of  the  world,  the  solar  or,  at 
mos^  tike  ddereal  i^rtem  which  ftXk  under  our  own  obaei^ 
•^t&m.  It  would  ba  difficult  to  say  what  branches  of 
suenoa  had  done  most  towards  the  establishment  d  thia 
doctrine.  Wo  most  content  ouiselTea  by  referring  to 
the  prognaa  of  phjncal  0neludmg  ehunieal)  theory, 
which  has  lea  to  the  great  generalization  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy;  to  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental 
chemical  Identity  of  the  matter  of  our  planet  and  of  other 
odestial  bodies,  and  of  the  chemicd  relations  of  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies ;  to  the  advance  of  astronomiesl  specula- 
tion  respecting  tiie  origin  of  the  eolar  system,  4c ;  to  the 
growtii  of  the  new  soiettce  of  geology  which  has  necessitate^ 
the  ooBception  of  vast  and  unimaginable  periods  of^^me 
In  the  past  histoy  of  our  globe^  and  to  the  rapid  march  of 
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the  biological  eclences  which  has  made  us  &miliar  with  the 
Bimplest  types  and  elementa  of  organiBtn ;  finall/,  to  the 
recent  developmeot  of  the  sdeDce  of  anthropology  (includ- 
ing comparatire  psychology,  philology,  Sfc),  and  to  the 
vast  extension  and  improrement  of  all  bianchM  of 
historical  study. 

£nfflish  Wriieri — Sarwin. — The  honour  of  working  out 
'this- theoiy  of  evolution  on  a  substanial  basis  of  fact 
Mmgs  to  Enriand.  Of  tiie  wiitera  who  have  achieved 
Hub  nsoU  Ur  Danrin  deserrea  the  first  notice.  Though 
modestly  eoDfining  himself  to  the-  problem  of  accounting 
tnr  ths  eTolntiMt  of  the  higher  urganio  fonns  out  oi  the 
iofm,  Ur  Danrin  has  done  much  to  further  the  idea  of  a 
fmdnal  evdation  of  th»  physical  world.  91w  philos(^hio 
^rignifioanos  of  the  fa)pothMis  of  natural  adeation,  o^eoiallj 
isKNoated  witit'Ur  Darwfa^  is  due,  aa'Pcofenw  Hehnhdti 
ponta  onl^  to  the  foot  that  it  ii^roduoes  a  Bbnd|y  mft< 
vhanioal  conception  in  order  to  account  t<a  thoae  intricate 
arrangunentB  known  as  organic  adaptations  which  had 
iMfora  been  coneetTed  only  m  a  teledk^eal  manner.  By 
viewing  ad^itatioM  u  conditions  of  BaU-preaerTation,  Mr 
Dtnrin  is  aue  to  oi|dain  how  it  is  that  tbeaeeminf^y  pnr- 
Vosaful  abounds  in  oganio  uatore.  In  ao  doing  he  has 
done  nneh  to  diminatetoe  teledog^cal  mefltod  from  biology. 
it  ia  true  tiia^  in  his  conception  of  aeembg^  spcntaneona 
nrtationa  and  of  oondations  of  growth,  he  leares  room  for 
(ha  old'mranw  of  liewing  organic  deTelo|nnenk  as  omtr^lled 
by  some  internal  mgamdng  prind^  T«t  Ids  theory,  as 
«  whole,  is  dear^  a  hesry  Wow  to  the  teledogieal  meUiod. 
Again,  Mr  Darwin  has  greatly  extended  the  scope  of 
mechanical  interpretation,  by  making  intelligible,  apart 
irom  the  cooperation  of  intelligent  purpose,  the  genesis  of 
the  organic  world  as  a  harmonious  system  of  distinct  groups, 
«  unity  in  variety,  having  certain  well-marked  typicd 
^ffinitira.  How  greatly  this  arrangement  has  helped  to 
support  the  idea  of  an  ideal  plan,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
obierTe.  Ur  Darwin  in  his  doctrine  of  the  oi^pmio  voiid 
as  a  Burviral  refers'this  appearance  of  systematic  plui  to 
perfectly  natural  oaoses,  and  in  so  doing  he  girea  new  mean- 
ing to  the  ancient  theory  that  the  harmony  of  the  world  arises 
out  of  discord.  Once  more,  Ur  Darwin's  hypothesis  is  of 
vide  philosophic  interest,  unoe  it  helps  to  support  the  idea  of 
«  perfect  gradation  in  the  progress  of  things.  The  variationB 
which  he  postulAtes  are  sUght,  if  not  infinitesimal,  and  only 
«ffcet  a  sensible  fnnctiond  or  morphological  change  after 
they  hare  been  frequently  repeated  and  accumulated  by 
heredity. 

Mr  Darwin's  later  work,  in  which  he  applies  his  theory 
of  tlio  origin  of  species  to  man,  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  a  naturalistic  conception  of  homan  development.  The 
mind  of  man  in  its  lowest  stages  of  development  is  here 
brought  into  close  juxtaposition  to  the  animal  mind,  and 
the  upward  progreita  of  man  is  viewed  as  effected  by  natural 
causes,  ihisf  among  which  Is  the  action  of  natural  selection. 
(Ir  Darwin  does  not  inqurre  into  the  exact  way  in  which 
the  mental  and  the  bodily  are  connected.  He  simply 
assumes  that,  just  as  the  bodily  organism  is  capable  of  vary- 
ing in  an  indafioite  number  of  ways,  so  may  ths  mental 
faculties  Vary  indefinitely  in  correspondence  with'  certun 
physical  changes.  In  this  way  he  seeks  to  account  for  all 
the  higher  mental  powers,  as  the  ose  of  language  and  reason, 
the  sentiment  of  beauty,  and  conscience. 

Finally,  Mr  Darwin  seeks  to  give  a  practical  and  ethical 
'  turn  to  his  doctrine.  He  appears  to  mfdce  the  end  of  evolu- 
tion the  conscious  end  of  man's  action,  since  he  defines  the 
general  good  as  "the  rearing  of  the  greatest  number  of 
individuals  in  full  l^th  and  vigour,  and  with  oU  their 
-faculties  perfect  under  the  conditions  to  which  they  are 
tfuhjeet."  Further,  iu  his  view  of  the  future  of  the  race, 
Ur  Darwin  leans  to  tba  Idea  that  the  natural  pmeess 


which  has  effected  man's  first  progress  must  continoe  to  bt 
an  important  factor  in  evolution,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  is  not  well  to  check  the  scope  of  this  process  by  andoa 
restraints  of  population,  and  a  charitable  preeervatioa  at 
the  incompetent 

A.  ie.  Waaace.~-Vi  A.  B.  Wallace,  who  shaiea  with  Hi 
Darwin  the  hononr.of  .establishing  th«  doctrine  of  oatinal 
sdedion,  differs  from  the  latter  in  Betting  much  narrawei 
limits  to  the  action  oi  this  cause  in  tho  mental  as  well  at 
the  physical  domain.  Thus  he  would  mark  off  the  homan 
foculty  of  making  abstnctiom^  snch  as  aMce  and  time^  ■§ 

Swera  whidi  could  not  have  bean  evolTed  in  tlds  wij. 
r  Wallace  leans  to  dw  tdedogicd  idea  of  some  Buporior 
prindple  whidi  has  gnidod  mm  in  Ida  upward  path,  M  wdl 
as  controlled  the  whda  process  of  orguuo  evolution.  'Tisk 
law  ia  conneoted  witti  tha  abadnte  aiffn  U  lifo  mud 
organizatioo. 

Herberi  Sptnur. — The  thinker  who  has  done  moce  than 
any  <me  elia  to  elaborate  a  conaiBtent  philoBoplqr  of  evofai- 
tion  on  a  sdoitifie  bans  is  hDr  Beibert  SpaBcer.  Rnt  of 
all  he  seeks  to  fl^ve  greater  pradaion  to  ue  omoeptioit  d 
this  mdraml  process.  ErdotiML  is  a  ehan^  ham,  tke 
homogeDsons  to  the  hetwogamm^  from  the  indrftiite  or 
nndetnmined  to  the  d^nite  or  deteratined,  Iran  tho  inOH 
herait  to  the  roheient  Again,  Mr  Spencer  aeeka  to  show 
that  ih^  fnwf  of  evolution  are  involved  in  the  nftunate 
laws  of  matter,  force,  and  mottw,  ammg  which  he  gives 
great  pnomaenoe  to  the  modnn  doctrine  of  the  oonservatica 
of  energy.  Thus  the  rationale  of  the  process  shapes  Uadf 
to  yix  Spencer  as  a  distinctly  mechanical  problem.  He 
sets  out  with  the  assumption  of  a  limited  mass  of  homo> 
geneous  mattc]^ acted  upon  by  ^cident  forcea,  and  seeks  to 
show  how,  by  help  of  two  Uwa^namdy,  the  instnbilify 
of  the  homogeneous,,  and  the  midtipUeakion  ni  the  efRecte  irf 
any  such  incident  force, — the  procees  known  as  eVoIntuHi 
is  brought  about  lUs  procees  is  illnstreted  in  the 
genesis  of  the  solar  system,-  for  the  e^danatim  tA  vhich 
Mr  Spencer  makes  use  of  the  nebuhir  hypotheds^  in  ^ 
formation  of  oiir  planet,  as  wdl  as  the  devdopment 
organic  and  mental  life.  Ur  Spencer  does  no^  howevei^ 
conceive  of  this  process  <tf  erdutum  aa  unlimited  in  tisaa 
As  in  the  development  of  the  individud  ojrganism,  eo  ia 
that  of  cranio  bdngs  as  a  whole^  of  the  eerth,  and  of  tha 
solar  system,  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  foreea  of 
which  the  action  is  integrating  or  consolidating  and 
those  of  which  the  action  is  didnt^;rating:  The  procea 
of  evolution  dwaya  tends  to  an  equilibration  between  these 
conflicting  forces  and  ultimatdy  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
prodwits  of  evolution.  Thus  the  splar  system  is  a  morinc 
equilibrium  which  is  destined  to '  be  findly  disMpated 
into  the  attenuated  matter  out  of  frhich  it  arose.  Mr 
Spencer  thus  approaches  the  earliest  theories  of  cosmia 
evolution  when  he  tells  us  {Firtt  Prineiplet,  p.  48S) 
that  vast  periods  in  which  this  forces  of  attraeticm  pn- 
Tikil  over  those  of  repulsion,  dtemate  with  other  vast 
periods  in  which  the  reverse  relation  holds.  Tbe  mocbani- 
cd  theory  of  evdution  thus  laid  down  in  tha  t'ini 
Prindpla  is  applied  in  Mr  Spmcei's  Utsr  works  to  tha 
Qxplf  nation  of  o^nic,  mentd,  and  sodd  evdution.  Ths 
full  explanation  of  the  processes  of  inorganic  evolution  finds 
no  place  in  the  writer's  system.  Ur  Spencer  seeks,  ia 
the  Principlet  of  Siolog^,  to  concMve  of  organic  bodies 
and  their  actions  in  mecbanicd  terms.  life  is  regarded 
aa  essentidly  a  correspondence  of  intemd  actions  in  the 
organism  to  extcmd  actions  proceeding  from  the  enTirai^ 
ment,  and  the  object  of  Mr  Spencer's  vdnmes  is  to  explain 
on  mechanical  principles  the  growth  of  this  oorreepoa^ 
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•nee  from  the  \6wut  to  Uii  hi^Mk  He  ezclades  all  cod- 
ddention  of  die  qawtion  how  life  fint  arose,  though  it  is 
dear  thsfche  ngenle  the  lowest  fomu  td  life  ae  continuous 
in  their  ceNDtnl  nature  with  snb-ntal  proceaaea.  It  ia 
in  tiie  later  volnmei^  dealing  with  mental  and  aooal  endn- 
tionf  tbat'Hr  Speneec'a  expoaition  beemnea  moat  intereat- 
fng  to  the  Btndent  of  philoeophy.  fa  the  Jhwipta  <^ 
PwifekUogjf,  he  seeks  to  deal  mind  aa  an  aapeot  or 
oonelata  life  which  begins  to  mamfeat  itself  whan  the 
pcocess  of  a4jiiatment  to  ennronment^  in  which  all  Ufe 
connatB^  reaidtea  a  certain  d^ree  of  complexify.  Hr 
Spencer  indulges  in  no  hypothesis  lespectiog  the  nniTotaal 
eo-«zisteaoa  of  aentience  with  matter  and  foieeb  He  tiiinlEB 
wa^nsfc  accept  the  diatinctiona  vbioh  oommon-aense  haa 
aetabliahad,  and  so  limit  feeling  or  cwaciouaneae  to  organic 
beinga  endowed  with  a  nerrova  syatHn.  Thna,  just  as  he 
does  not  aeek  to  explain  the  first  appearance  of  life  aa  a 
whol^  10  he  doea  not  seek  to  explain  the  fliat  dawn  of 
mentd  Ufa  Ur  Spenoet's  unit  of  eonaciottSBeea  is  the 
blurred  nndetarmined  feeUng  which  aoaweia  to  a  single 
nerroua  pulaation  or  ahock  Aaauming  thia  he  aeeks  to 
trace  l3u  gradual  cTdution  of  conaciouanesfc  Sensationa 
arise  1^  a  number  of  rapid  sneeesaions  of  sudt  elementarj 
feeliogs  variotulj  combined,  and  all  more  compoaite  states 
of  mind  arise  bj  a  dmilar  proeeaa  <A  combinatiou  of  these 
feeUbgs.  Thus  mental  erolntion  ia  a  ^ogressire  composi- 
tion ci  units  of  feeling  in  more  and  more  eomplex  forms, 
and  united  hj  more  complex  Telationa.  Mr  Spencer's  con- 
ception of  mind  thtu  exdadei  all  fandamental  diatinctiona 
of  faoultjr.  Instinct,  memory,  reason,  the  emotions  and 
r<^tions,  alike  develop'  themseWes  in  divergent  directions 
•ut  of  ft  common  elementary  proceae.  They  are,  moreoTcr, 
all  related  to  one  and  the  same  biolo^cal  ptoceee,  beiog 
inddentfl  aecompanlments  of  the  actions  by  which  the 
organism  responds  and  adjosts  itself  to  the  forces  of  its 
enTiroomeat.  According  as  these  actiona  are  more  complex, 
and  consequently  leas  immediate,  the  mental  actions  which 
accompany  them  vary  in  character  from  rcfiex  action  up  to 
deliberate  ToUtion,  from  the  most  i^mple  preseotative 
feeling  or  aenaation  np  to  the  moat  complex  representattve 
and  re-repreeentatiTe  feeling  or  emotion.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  point  to  all  the  applications  which  Mr  Spencer 
has  made<ol  his  principle  of  cTolation  to  the  questions  of 
psychology.  We  may  just  mention  among  other  points  of 
iniereat  his  attempt  to  explain  the  innate  intuitions  of 
a^aee,  moral  right,  Ac.,  as  mental  dispositions  handed 
do%M  from  pn^nitors  and  embodying  the  uniform  expe- 
rienoe  of  many  geaeratioos,  bis  ingenious  endeavoui  to 
account  for  the  coincidence  betweea  pleaaores  and  pains 
ftnd  actions  beneficial  and  injonous  to  the  organism,  and 
his  noQception  of  the  ceathetic  interest  aa  a  growth  out  of 
the  play-impulae,  which  is  the  tandeocy  of  actiTities  that 
hare  become  deTeloped  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of 
existence  to  Tent  themselTes. 

Mr  Spencer'a  elaboration  of  the  anbject  of  social  erolu- 
tion  has  not  been  carried  far  enoagh  for  us  to  understand 
the  full  bearing  of  his  ideas.  Yet  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions are  given  us.  The  writer  regards  society,  after 
the  analogy  of  an  individual  organism,  as  possessing  a 
number  of  Tarione  structures  or  organs  and  functions, 
and  as  tending  to  evolve  itsoU  by  a  series  of  adjustments 
to  its  environment,  physical  and  social  All  ideas  and 
institutions  display  this  process  of  evolution  no  less  than 
societies  as  wholes,  History  ia  to  oar  author  esBentially 
the  record  of  this  aocial  ev^ilutios.  -It  is  to  be  observed  ^ 
that  Mr  Spencer  attributes  lo  society  a  certain  spouru-  i 
ueoos  tendency  to  evulutton  api.-t  from  natut^l  selec- 
tion. He  looks  on  progress 'Ss  a  gradual  proeeaa  of  self- 
adaptation  of  man  to  the  eonditione  of  bis  eDnr&iim«rty 
and  autieipaies  au  age  when  ih;a  acyiistincut  wiU  be  com- 


plete and  human  happineaa  paifecl;  ,Li  thia  respect  Mr 
Spencer's  conception  of  man'a  history  and  destiny  wean  aa 
optlmiatie  ting*  whan  eompaieA  iritli  that  very  Taguely 
ahadowed  forth  by  Mr  Darwin. 

To  ISx  Speuoer,  aa  to  Mr  Darwin,  Ma  doctrine  of  arola- 
tion  saema  to  anpply  the  end  ot  condueL  He  eonoeaTaa  of 
morality  aa  eaaentially  an  obeenrance  «<  the  lavs  of  lif^  tha 
individual  and  the  eoUeetire.  At  &e  same  time^  since  Mr 
Spencer  regards  the  moral  sense  as  a  growth  out  of  feelii^ 
"of  pleasure  and  pain  (racial  experiences),  doaely  identifies, 
the  anda  of  life  and  happineaa^  and  distinctly  tsachaa  that 
aoolal  evolution  or  progreaa  midua  for  an  inenaae  of  happi^ 
nesfl^  his  ethical  dot^tine  doea  not  raateriaU^  differ  frnn  that, 
of  utiUtarianiam. 

So  we  huTe  add  nothing  reapeeting  t&e  methpBydcafe 
baria  which  Mr  Spencer  aeeka  to  «ve  to  hia  doctrine  oT 
evolution.  It  ia  generally  agreed -t£at  this  doea  not  really 
belong  to  hie  doctrine  of  emdntiou  ttaelt  Mr  Spencer 
ia  a  l£onnighrgDing  realist.  Ftom  hia  general  aoheme  of  ' 
evolution  mu  would  be  ^epared  to'find  him  avowing 
himaelf  a  materaliat  Tet  he  aeeks  to  avoid  thia  eon^ 
duaion  by  saying  that  it  ia  one  nnknowabk  reality  wUdL 
manifeata  itaelf  alike  in  the  material  and  In  the 
tal  domain.  At  the  nme  tinie^  thia  unknomUe  ia  com- 
monly spoken  of  aa  ftwee,  and  in  many  i^aces  seema  to  b» 
identified  with  material  force;  Mr  Spencer  makea  little  ua» 
(rf  his  metaphrsical  conception  in  acconoting  for  the  evoht- 
tion  of  things,  He  tolls  as  neither  why  tiae  unknowabEa 
should  manifest  itself  in  time  at  all,  nor  why  it  should 
appear  as  a  material  world  before  it  appears  under  the  form 
of  mind  01^  consdonaness.  Indeed  Mr  Spencer's  doctrine 
of  evolntton  cannot  be  said  to  have  received  from  its  author 
an  adequate  metaphysical  intetpretetion.  The  idea  of  the 
unknowable  hardly  snfficea  to  give  to  hie  ayathm  an  intelli- 
gible monistic  basis.  In  truth,  this  system  seems  ui  ita 
essence  to  be  dualistic  rather  then  monistic 

JfetaphyiiealltUerpretation — Pro/euor  Cliford, — Of  the 
very  few  who  have  dealt  with  the  metaphysical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  scientific  doctrine  of  erolntion,  Professor  0ifford 
deserves  epectsi  noticei  In  an  essay  entitled  1*  On  thing* 
in  themselves, "  pnbliabed  in  Mirtd  (Na  ix.),  as  well  as  in 
other  and  earlier  papers,  Mr  Clifford,  starting  from  the 
basis  of  empirical  idealism  which  asserts  that  material 
objects  are  nothing  but  atatea  of  oonacionsneaa,  argues  that 
the  reality  answering  to  them  n  in  all  eases  something 
mental  Thus  all  existence — induding  what  we  call  minds 
as  well  as  bodies — consists  in  aggregates  of  elemeotary 
"  mind  stuff,"  the  elements  themselves  correspondiDg  to  Mr 
Spencer's  units  of  feeling.  The  writer  expressly  argues 
that  his  idea  of  a  continuity  of  mental  existence  through- 
out the  physical  (phenomenal)  world  is  the  duect  coose. 
qoence  of  the  doctrme  of  evolution.  This  theory  is  cnrioua 
as  providing  a  monistic  and  quasi-epiritualistic  conception 
of  evolution,  which  La  at  the  same  time  a  mechanical  one. 

Problemi  of  Organic  EwUution. — G.  U.  Levet. — Among 
the  writers  who  have  worked  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
our  two  great  evolutionists,  a  high  place  must  bo  given 
to  Mr  G.  H.  Lewtjs,  who  in  his  biological  and  psycho- 
logical writings,  and  more  especially  the  Fro6i«ni  of  Life 
and  Mind,  adopts  a  view  of  the  relulious  o(  mind  and  hfe 
or  organization  closely  resembling  in  its  .eaaeuuals  that 
of  Mr  Spencer.  To  Mr  Lewes  coosciousness  is  but  a  more 
complex  form  of  mental  life  which  is  cormlited  with  the 
actions  of  all  the  nervous  centres,  its  Iowe*t  form  beicg 
^  sentience.  He  appears  to  lo^)k  ou  mrnd  in  all  its  grades 
I  as  but  the  other  side  or  face  of  the  bodily  pioceaees  which 
it  accompanies.  Tet  he  has  not  so  lar  made  us^  of  this 
monistic  conception  in  explaining  the  gradual  evolatiou  of  ^ 
conscious  mentel  life.  Indeed,  thoue^  Mr  Lewes's  writiOga~ 
are  pervaded  wiih  the  idea  of  organic  ardution,  hia  dia- 
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eataion  of  the  tutnre  and  lam  of  organism  in  his  last 
volnma,  TMt  ^hytUal  Saiii  </  Mind^  might  seem  aw  and 
•gain,  by  its  ahsrp  separation  of  organio  and  i&nganie 
(maehanical)  processes,  to  tell  against  th«  ranKMition  of 
an  erolation  of  life  oat  of  inorganic  matter. 

J.  J.  ifurphy." — The  question  of  the  genesis  of  life  and 
mind  receives  a  peonliar  treatment  in  Mr  J.  J.  Murphy's 
Sabit  and  Inttiliyene*.  In  this  work  the  teachings  of 
the  evolationiats  are  largely  accepted,  while  an  attempt  is 
made  to  reconcile  tliase  with  a  teleotogical  view  of  nature. 
The  process  of  inorganic  and  of  organio  nature  is  each 
recognized  as  <Hie  of  evolntion;  bnt  while  the  former  is 
viewed  aa  the  result  of  ntechanical  principles,  the  latter  is 
said  to  imply  an  intelligent  or  formative  principle  as  well 
Mechanical  prineiplea  do  indeed  operate  in  organisms,  this 
is  the  region  of  habit ;  but  over  and  above  this,  rital  pro- 
cesses involve  a  controlling  intelligsnc&  Ilie  anthor 
adopts  the  hypothesis  that  Creator  endowed  vitalized 
matter  at  the  first  with  intelligence  under  the  goi dance  of 
which  it  organizea  itself.  Evolution  is  largely  the  result 
of  this  vitu  intelligent  principle,  only  a  small  part  being 
attributable  to  medianical  caases,  snch  as  natural  selection. 

JEvolution  and  Ptyehotoffjf. — The  specolations  of  Mr 
Darwin  and  Mr  Spencer  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
recent  English  psychology,  which  promises  to  become  com- 
parative, not  only  in  the  sense  of  indnding  a  comparison 
of  ethnological  mental  characteristics,  but  also  in  the  wider 
sense  of  bringing  human  intelligence  into  relation  to  that 
of  the  lower  animals.  Among  wr.'ters  who  have  laboured 
in  this  construction  of  a  ^eory  of  mental  evolution, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  late  Mr  D.  Bpalding.^ 
Again,  Ur  Chauncey  Wright,  in  his  remarlcable  essay 
Tht  SvoiiOum  0/  S4f-Gonaciioume—  (printed  in  a  colleo- 
tion  of  hia  works),  made  a  brilliant  attempt  to  represent 
man's  highest  mental  operatioas  aa  evolved  out  of  simple 
prooeasea  common  to  man  ^nd  the  lower  animals.  The 
infloeaee  of  evolutional  ideas  is  farther  traceable  in  the 
latent  work  of  Mr  A.  Bain  {Smotwnt  and  Will,  3d  edition), 
and  in  the  w«ks  of  Dr  Maadsley  and  other  living  psycho- 
logists, ^e  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to 
p«ycholo^  is  handled  in  an  assay  by  Ur  J.  Sully  {Saua- 
tion  andlntvitton,  cL  1). 

Anthropotogy. — The  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
•volution  to  the  qnestton  of  man's  origin  and  devdopmant 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  a  number  of  miters,  In  a 
sense  all  recent  anthn^Iogists  and  hutoiiaaa  of  culture 
may  be  said  to  have  worked  in  this  direction.  Special 
attention  most,  however,  be  called  to  those  irriters  #ho 
have  aonght  directly  to  apply  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
•volution  to  these  problem,  Mr  Bagehot*s  Pkynet  and 
Pctitiei  is  rMuarkable  as  illustrating  the  ampl^^ent  U  the 
doctrine  of  natural  selectum  in  01^  to  explain  certain 
aspects  of  political  progresa  Still  more  important  is  the 
oontribation  made  by  Mr  Fiske,  in  hia  Contie  Fkilotpphf, 
to  the  theory  of  man's  nigin  and  development  Mr 
fHske's  work  is  a  full  exposition  of  Ux  Spencer's  doctrine 
of  evolution.  In  addition  to  Uiis  it  contuna  interesting 
qwculatioQS  respecting  the  stapa  by  wUck  man's  distin- 
guishing inteUige<ice  and  sodality  were  first  acquired  and 
sfterwards  developed. 

Relation  to  Sthic$. — The  application  of  the  doctrina  of 
evolution  to  oar  ethical  and  nuigious  ideas  has  engaged  a 
number  of  writers.  In  Mr  A.  Barratt'a  Phpaeal  Sthiet 
the  development  of  man's  moral  sense  out  of  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain  is  traced  in  connexion  with  his  organic 
and  aocial  evolution  on  which  it  is  said  to  depend.  By 
concdving  of  idl  matter  as  endowed  with  senubility 

■  B«t  SBMi^  M  "  laatufii  *  fai  JfoMtfUoii't  JKvmAm,  vA.  uni.  p. 


(pleasnr*  and  pab),  Ur  Barratt  b  i^le  to  eonnaet  natfi 
mond  evolution  with  the  whole  pcooees  of  organio  and 
cosmic  evdotion.  The  idea  of  a  natural  growth  ol  the 
moral  sense  ont  of  simpler  impulses  and  instincts  Bkay-  abe 
be  frequently  found  in  oontemporary  ^gliah  literatm 
On  the  other  hand,  this  oonsequenee  of  the  erolntiiML  Uioor; 
has  been  strenuonsly  opposed  in  the  interests  of  a  thoroo^ 
going  intuitive  ethics  as,  for  example,  by  Mr  St  Goorga 
Mivart,  in  his  work,  Tht  Qtntm  0/  SpteiM,  and  \ej  Mt 
R.  H.  Hutton." 

Again  the  queetion  has  been  discussed  whether  1^  doe- 
trine  of  evolution  contributes  towards  the  determinatioa  of 
the  end  or  standard  of  morals.  Mr  Sidgwick  has  shown 
that  it  cannot  well  do  this  merely  by  proving  how  the 
moral  sense  has  arisen.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  kxA 
upon  the  natural  process  aa  a  tendency  towards  an  «&4 
and  to  conceive  td,  our  conscious  actions  as  being  bouid 
by  this  tendency,  so  that  the  highest  end  of  our  axt^taiH^ 
must  be  to  co-operate  with  ^e  natural  fwcea.  *Bm 
idea  pervades  a  good  4eal  of  contemporary  titerataro.  It 
appears  with  speoial  distinctness  in  the  writing  of 
feasor  Clifford^  and  Mr  F.  FoUock*  and  in  the  able  work 
of  Miss  Simcoz  on  Ifatural  Imu.  On  the  other  band, 
Ur  H.  Sidgwick*  has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
bearings  of  evotation  on  the  ethical  end,  and  redacea  these 
to  insignificant  proportiona  This  writer  criticises  Mr 
Darwin's  definition  of  the  general  good,  and  argnea  that 
the  idea  of  a  mere  quantity  of  life  is  inadequate  to  anp^y 
a  definite  end  of  craiduet  Kevertheleas  life  (ffr)  is  tlw 
prime  condition  of  weUbeing  (<{  {^r),  and  so  far  the  STola- 
ttonist  is  right  in  making  life  a  second aiy  aim.  Tim 
differentia  of  wellbeing;  Iwwever,  requirea  farther  iiilu> 
pretatitni,  which  can  only  be  supplied  the  atiUtuian 
principle  At  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  evolatiea 
guides  OS  in  the  porinit  of  this  ultimate  end,  in  so  far  aa 
increase  of  happiness  accompanies  organic  progreai^  or 
elevation  in  the  aeale  cl  enstence.  Ur  Sidgwiek  fnrdHT 
points  out  how  little  the  doctrine  of  evolution  asusts  the 
ntilitariau  in  dealing  with  aocial  and  political  problama. 

Relation  to  Religion. — ^The  bearing  of  the  doctrina  of 
evolaUon  on  religion  has  formed  the  theme  ol  a  host  of 
mmor  writings.  On  the  wholly  Ur  Darwin's  docbine  has 
been  said  (as  it  is  by  the  anthor  himself),  not  only  to  be 
compatible  with  the  idea  of  an  original  creation  of  tbt 
world,  but  to  supply  a  higher  conception  of  the  divine 
attoibutes  than  the  hypothesis  of  special  creations ;  00  the 
other  hand,  Ur  Spmcer's  doctrinal  dirtinetly  onlnding  as 
it  does  tha  idea  of  creative  activity,  has  ealled  forth  strong 
oppositioi  from  s  numbar  of  thsolo^cal  writers,  anumg 
whom  the  most  powsrfnl  if  csrtauily  nofessor  Usrtinsan.* 
In  connexion  with  the  sabjeot  of  the  relation  of  the  STdu- 
tim  doctrine  to  reUgiona  iauM,  tt  is  worthy  of  remailc  that 
thia  doctrine  appears  to  be  larnDg  as  tlw  stsrting-point  for 
a  n^w  quau-religiona  eonciptiai  of  nstim.  Ths  idea  «{ 
the  cosmos  and  ita  forces  as  the  anthor  and  H>ans  of  oar 
being  easily  lends  itself  to  a  kind  <rf  pantheiatie  aetrtiaawit 
towards  nature.    In  Ur  Bpencei'a  own  writings  it  is  the 


*  Sm  Bttayi,  vol  L  eauj  8,  "  Sdenee  >sd  Theiim, "  in  wU^  It  la  mU 
that  "th»  Danriaiu  tlwarr  Is  ^mtta  iaospsble  of  explaialBg 
■padSeallj  hnmaa  fiMummm  of  ihb  rim  «f  wlut  Bqr.lie  «b1M  n 
uti'DtnriiiiSB  ooiuetroM^   wUdt  nslnlu  asA  saboidlastM  tts 
piincipla  of  compatitton." 

*  Sm  erpeoiAllr  sa  vUcle  mUUed  "  SlgU  and  ^Kmg,"  la  the 
nigkllg  JUaiM,  rot.  rriU.  naw  uriu,  p.7M  w. 

*  9aa  aa  irtiela  oa  "  Brolatlni  sad  EtUaa,''  U  Mind,  Vo.  S. 

*  Sao  an  article  liaadad  "Tlw  Thaorr  of  Evdlvtioa  ia  tta  ralattoa  Is 
Prictlca,"  in  ilind,  No.  1 ;  ct  J£MmU  ^fJtlMa,  2ad  edition,  pp^  «f. 
70  H  pattiwi. 

'  8aa  tha  pampUat  Jfotfam  Mnttrialttn,  in  ▼Ueh  Profoaaor  TfrntOTt 
vanienoCenthitlOBli  aMmhr erittelaad ;  alao  aautieU  "IW  PIms 
of  Mtad in  Natun  and  UMWHPfli Van.''  OnUmf.  JUw^rA  all.  m. 
SM«  ^ 
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OBkomnble  foiee  ever  nutuuiiuf  the  evdving  irorid«  wliidt 
la  aid  to  tauitt  dkis  emotion.  iJi  the  work  of  Uim  Simeox 
elroftdj  referred  to,  and  the  oocMionsl  papen  of  Professor 
dilfora,^  it  ii  rtthw  viiiUe  natnre  VmU  wbitk  ia  thus 
elen^  into  a  itiigiona  olgect 

Btetat  JVwmA  WrUm.-~Tb»  French  thought  of  the 
kttsr  part  of  the  eentnnr  offers  ni  bnt  little  in  the  way  of 
s  disensumi  of  the  prouenw  with  whidi  erolntion  has  to 
da  Hia  aetinty  of  biological  ipeonlation  appdhrs  to  hare 
inflneneed  bnt  a  few  philoaophie  nunda  Natoralitta  have 
of  eonrse  diBcnned  the  doctrine  of  evolotion,  and  one  of 
these,  £L  Qainet;  in  hii  work  L»  CrMiion,  seeka  to  epplj 
Hr  Darwin's  theory  to  nmUema  art  and  morali^.  Thus 
the  ideal  of  art  shonld,  he  thinks,  he  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
ervolntioii,  and  be  "  the  jwessntnient  of  taperior  fonns  which 
slumber  still  in  the  bosom  of  actual  thiogs/'  or  the  embodi- 
ment of  "  the  posnble  development  of  the  human  tfp»  in 
the  lougress  of  natare  and  man."  Bo  the  ideu  of  duty  and 
virtae  are  to  be  based  on  this  doctrine.  Han  is  the  only 
animal  which  can  retrograde,  and  eril  is  retrogression  in 
the  path  laid  down  by  natursi  It  is  an  anaehroninn,  or  a 
renut  of  man  against  himaelL  Among  philosophic  writen 
pK^,  the  first  ^taee  must  be  given  to  H.  Th.  Ribo^  who, 
in  his  ajrmpathetic  exporition  n  Mr  Speneer'e  doctrine  oi 
evoltttioa  m  his  Steent  JSn^ith  Pagdu^o^,  and  in  his 
interesting  psyehdogical  study  0»  Sertdity,  shom  himself 
to  he  deei^  pervaded  with  the  new  ideas,  more  especially 
in  their  bsuioj}  on  mental  phenomena.  M.  Bibot  regards 
mental  •volution  as  depen&ng  on  material,  bnt  adds  that 
the  reeogmtioa  of  this  connexion  between  the  two  domains 
of  phenomena  ii  oompaUble  with  idealism  no  less  than  with 
■ntarialisin.  He  would  eliminate  the  conception  of  pro* 
greas  as  a  snbjeotive  ont^  and  says  that  the  idea  of  histori- 
cal pn^ren  must  be  ti^n  up  into  that  of  an  objective 
coemio  proees&  M.  Bibot  makes  many  interesting  i4)plicar 
tions  of  his  law  of  msntal  heredity,  whidi  he  rightly  r^ards 
■s  a  ftetw  in  mental  evolution ;  u,  for  example,  when  he 
apeaks  of  fteo-wiU  as  expressing  the  fixed  penonil  fsctor  in 
<mlnc^ — namely,  the  inherited  character.  Of  other  philo- 
sophic writen  who  have  been  affected  hj  the  English  doc- 
trine of  evolotioD,  it  is  sofScient  to  name  the  late  L6on 
Dnmont,  who  was  one  of  tba  first  in  France  to  apply  the 
ideaa  of  Mr  Darwin  and  Mr  Spencer  to  ^blems  of 
peycholo^;  and  Professor  A.  Espinas,  who  in  his  work 
Boeiitd  AiUmaltM  uma  at  farthering  the  theory  of 
man's  psychical  derivation  from  lower  types  of  mind.  A 
writer  who  appears  to  -be  in  a  leu  distinct  manner  in- 
fineneed  by  the  idea  of  evolution  is  M.  Taine^  in  whose 
psychological  and  historical  studies  the  indirect  effect  of  a 
study  of  English  evolutionists  is  traceable  On  the  other 
hand,  the  older  and  teleological  view  of  the  world  hu  not 
wanted  its  defenders.  The  most  signal  supporter  of  this 
direction,  in  the  face  of  the  doctrine  of  evolntion,  is  M.  Paul' 
Janet,  who,  in  his  earlier  work  Le  Materialittne  Contmr 
fxtramf  and  still  more  in  hia  recent  publication  Cautet 
Finalu,  draws  a  sharp  line  between  the  regions  of  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic,  and  maintuns  that  the  complex 
arrangementa  of  the  latter  are  only  explicable  by  means  of 
telool<^;ieal  eoaceptionsi 

SeeaU  Otrman  Writert — MaUrialitU — In  Qermanjr  the 
reoent  progreu  of  speculatioo,  since  the  time  of  the  great 
ityatems,  has  exhibited  a  decided  bent  towards  the  problems 
which  group  thsmselvn  uonnd  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
First  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  materialists  directly  tended  to 
the  formation  of  a  consistent  doctrine  of  cosmic  evolntion. 
Their  earlier  writings  appeared  just  before  the  epoch-mak- 
ing pnUicatiMi  of  Mr  Darwin^  but  the  ideu  of  the  ktter 
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have  been  inmrporated  in  their  later  publications.  In 
Holesehott's  H«r  Seeidm^  da  Xefrmt  the  whole  ordsr  of 
things  ia  conceived  u  a  eontinnal  finx  and  exchange  of 
material  elements,  which  acoonnb  tot  all  psychic  life  no  leu 
than  for  bodily  Ufe,  and  of  which  man,  equally  with  tiie 
lowM  animals^  is  a  temporary  prodncC  h.  BQehner  hu 
sought,  in  his  woriE  on  Man  ami  his  Sui  Zeeturet  on  the 
I>armnia»  Tht^rp,  to  defend  the  new  doctrine  of  organio 
evolutim  w  a  necesury  faetor  in  the  materialistic  coucep- 
tioa  of  the  world  Th»  latter  work  eonneots  Darwinism 
with  the  whole  history  of  matuialism.  The  former  is  a 
somewhat  feeble  attempt  to  attach  man's  ideal  aims  in  the 
future  to  the  evulationia^s  conception  his  past  history. 
The  writer  appears  to  think  that  aomething  equivalent  to 
the  proceu  of  natural  sdeetion  is  to  effect  man's  future 
progress,  but  tiie  idea  is  not  presented  wiA  any  defiaiteneu 
or  nrecLiion. 

CombmaUon  if  MuKanieai  and  Tet4ologlctiJ  Tiew  of 
Svolutitm. — After  the  materialista  we  «mie  to  a  numbw  of 
writers,  who,  under  the  infinenoe  of  advancing  physical  and 
physi(^ogical  science,  have  sought  to  constmet  a  mecham' 
cal  coneepUon  of  the  order  of  the  world.  Some  of  then 
have  contented  themselvn  with  sketching  a  natural  history 
of  the  cosmos,  others  have  connected  their  mechanical  con- 
ception with  peculiar  phihMophioal  ideas. 

Ctotte.'—A.  curious  combinatim  of  the  mechanical  and 
teleological  conc^tions  of  Uie  world  is  to  be  met  vidi 
in  the  system  ai  Gaolbe.  In  his  first  works,  Di«  new 
DartUtlnitff  de$  Sentualimit$  and  J>u  Sntat^utig  dt$  S^it- 
B€muittnn\  Cxolbe  z^;arda  the  world  u  a  product  of  ela> 
mentary  matter  and  organic  forms  both  of  which  are  etenwi. 
According  to  this  view,  aenution  and  eonsdousneu  ara 
moducta  of  particular  combinationi  d  movements  (circular). 
To  tluu  two  original  priaciplu  he  adds,  later  on,  feeling 
and  eenutiona  themselvei^  which  exist  in  a  latent  state 
throughout  space,  and  iorm  a  kind  of  world-aouL  Still 
Uter,lie  flnda  the  subatantial  support  (rf  atoms  and  unsa- 
tions  alike  in  apace,  in  which  feelings  are  located  no  leu 
than  the  material  elements.  To  Czolbe  our  visible  world, 
together  with  consdons  ndods,  is  thus  a  mpuio  formed  out 
of  tbew  elements,  which  group  themselves  according  to 
mechanical  laws  in  bodies  and  conscious  mitids.  He 
thns  adopts  a  theory  of  natural  evolution  which  evadu 
the  difficulty  uf  explaining  the  organic  u  a  product  of 
the  inorganic,  and  mind  as  a  product  of  matter.  But  he 
only  achieves  this  by  auuming  the  eternity  of  all  organic 
forms,  and  by  conceiving  of  the  elementary  senutions  as 
themselvu  spatial  or  "  extensioual"  Though  the  mecha- 
nical view  of  the  world-order  is  most  prominent  in  Cutlb^ 
he  combinu  with  this  a  teleological  and  optimistic  view, 
according  to  which  all  things  make  for  the  greatest  poe- 
sible  perfection  of  omiditioned  haj^ineu  in  evoy  senbent 
creatura 

G.  T.  Fechner. — Another  writer  who  combines  the  mecha- 
nical view  of  the  world  with  a  curious  metaphysical  system 
is  O.  T.  Fechner.  Passing  by  his  earlier  works,  in  which 
he  develops  his  idea  of  the  world  as  a  gradation  of 
souls  (including  those  of  plants,  an  earth-apirit,  &c),  we 
may  beat  turn  to  his  lator  work  Einige  Idten  sur 
S^i&pfung»-  nnd  £niu4cidwi.^$-  OetMehte  der  Organimtn. 
Fechner  takes  a  thoroughly  mechanical  view  of  the  difference 
between  organio  and  inorganic  matter.  Bnt  by  help  of 
this  very  difference  he  aeeks  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  a 
product  of  the  former,  and  not  converaely.  The  great  law 
which  determines  the  evolution  of  the  world  is  tiie  tendency 
to  greater  and  greater  stability,  which  law  at  once  snppliea 
a  mechanical  and  a  teleolc^cal  conception  of  the  universe. 
Organio  bodies  differ  from  inorgwio  in  that  their  molocnlet' 
are  in  a  leu  stable  oondition  than  those  of  the  htler. 
Hence  we  must  snppone  that  the  original  source  of  tha 
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material  world  a  an  organism,  namely,  a  primitiTe  "cosm- 
organic"  condition  of  our  earth.  This  primitive  matter 
has  gradually  diiTerentiated  itself  in^  the  regions  of  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic,  and  the  former  again  into  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Consciousness  was 
breathed  into  the  eosmorganic  matter  hj  the  Creator  and  bo 
pressed  out,  as  though  from  the  bellows  of  an  organ,  into 
all  living  creatures.  This  process  of  evolution  is  directed 
towards  an  end,  camel;,  the  greatest  posnble  degree  of 
mutual  adaptation  of  parts,  or  the  most  stable  condiliinr;* 
and  conscious  action  i&  but  the  subjective  side  of  this 
tendency.^ 

Lotzf.  — The  mechanical  vi^w  of  the  world,  as  wrought  out 
by  modem  science,  is  fully  *ccognized  and  yet  surmounted 
in  the  cosmological  doctr>ie  put  forth  by  Hermann  Lotze 
in  bl3  I-Iikr^osmut.  Lotze  nlefends  the  mechanical 
method  03  applicable  to  all  departments  of  phenomena,  and 
iaaist3  on  this  way  of  viewiag  organic  procesaeo.  At  the 
same  time  he  holds  that  the  mechanical  interpretation 
of  nature  is  limitetl  at  every  point.  The  inadequacy  of 
this  view  may  be  seen  in  the  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the 

Saestion  of  the  genesis  of  the  world  and  its  order.  On 
le  ono  hand,  Lotze  accepts  the  teachings  of  modem  specu- 
lation respecting  the  evolution  of  the  solar  ayatein,  the 
genesis  of  the  organic  out  of  the  inorganic,  the  continaity 
of  man  with  the  lower  animal  world;  and  his  ezpoeitioa 
and  defence  of  tliis  idea  of  erolatioiL  as  the  resolt  of 
mechanical  laws  is  extremely  able  and  intenBtvig.  Again, 
Lot»  seeks  to  bridge  OTer  the  golf  between  mat^al  and 
miriioal  evolation  by  lainginff  naman  derelopmeBt  into 
dose  relation  to  the  proceasee  d  nttnte  ae  a  whole.  Tet, 
vhile  thus  doing  jiudce  to  the  mechanical  conception  of 
the  gradual  geneata  the  woild,  Lotze  strenoonBly  affirma 
tfie  Umitationa  of  this  kind  of  ex{danatioiL  In  the  first 
plaof^  he  wwu'ntaine  that  the  iiMcbanicd  fnocenee  tiiem- 
lelns  cannot  be  nndersiood  except  bgrhelpof  ideaa  respact* 
ing  the  real  internal  natnre  of  the  dements  eenoeraed. 
This  natnre  he  desOTibea  as  lif<^  and  thus  he  endows  all 
parts  of  matter  with  feeling  {thon^  he  distinctly  rejects 
Czolbe's  idea  of  a  vorld-eoul  which  hiclndes  these  feelings). 
In  this  internal  acting  Lotze  finds  a  teleological  element^ 
Ti&,  a  striving  towards  felf-proserratiott  and  development 
This  idea  he  seeks  to  Uend  with  that  of  mechanical  rela- 
tions among  the  elements,  bo  dg  to  make  the  Trhole  upward 
process  of  physical  evolution  the  product  of  purposeful 
tmpnlsea.  Thus  the  first  genesis  of  organisms  is  repre- 
sented as  a  combination  of  elements  (accidentally  meet- 
ing), through  which  there  is  effected  a  summation  of  the 
•epuate  ends  of  the  elements,  to  a  purpoeefu)  equilibrium 
of  a  composite  whole.'  This  may  be  called  the  first  stage 
sf  his  tdedogy.  In  addition  to  ^is,  Lotze  looks  at  the 
world-process  as  a  gradual  unfolding  of  a  creative  spiritual 
principle,  which  he  sometimes  fignntttvely  describes  es  the 
world-soul,  more  commonly,  howerw,  as  the  infinite  Bub- 
itance.  This  assumption,  he  says,  is  necessitated  by  the 
very  process  of  cosmic  evolution,  the  absolute  beginning 
and  end  of  which  we  are  wholly  nubble  to  conjecture. 
However  far  back  the  evolutionist  may  go  he  always  has  to 
assume  some  definite  arrangement  of  parts, — some  general 
lava  of  action  of  which  he  can  give  no  account.  The  con- 
eeption  of  the  atomists,  that  in  tho  beginning  of  things 

1  In  ft  new  edition  of  his  work  Fechnar  stows  biBUtU  a  oonwt  to 

Sfr  Danrin'a  theory  of  organle  descent. 

"  Lotio  does  not  express  himself  yery  clearly  with  mtpect  to  tho  que*- 
lion  of  the  first  genesis  of  mind.  In  the  XikroJcomius  (il.  p,  33)  ho 
4ppoftrstoflnd  the  "sparki"  of  mental  Uf«  in  the  ntoms  which  b« 
here  conceives  of  after  the  manneT  of  Leibnltf •  uontda.  Jn  another 
plaea,  howew  (ifedicinUehg  Piytiheb>gie,  pp.  184, 165),  LdUe  teUa 
ne  that  mind  In  the  direct  product  of  the  orl^^al  omatlTo  utlTfty, 
which  la  itlmtilntf.!  ta  cimU  bjthertlnniUsinTcrindln  the  fornutloa 
•t  th«  pDTttoat  gum. 


there  was  an  indefinite  number  of  possibiULtc  n  nntlinife. 
able,  and  the  modem  doctrine  of  evolution,  by  conceiviiig  o( 
the  existing  world  as  a  survival  of  certain  forms  from 
among  many  others  actually  produced,  but  lacking  in  the 
conditions  of  stability,  plainly  makes  no  such  absord  Rq»- 
position.  Hence,  there  must  always  be  a  certain  order  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  science  is  wholly  inadequate  to  effect 
this  explanation.  This  conducts  to  a  teleological  view  of 
the  world-process,  as  directed  by  mind  towards  some  end 
which  we  cannot  distinctly  recognize.  Lotze'a  critidsaia  of 
previous  attempts  to  formulate  the  end  of  the  wta-Id-proeesa 
are  not  thb  least  valuable  part  of  his  discossion  of  Ute  pro- 
blems of  evolution.  He  shows  that  neither  the  noticm  (tf 
a  progressive  effort  towards  the  highest  unfolding  of  mental 
life,  nor  that  of  an  impulse  toward  the  greatest  vaiiel^  oC 
manifestaJipns  of  one  and  the  same  fundamental  focn, 
adequately  represents  the  order  of  organic  forms-  Ha* 
Lotie  shows  again  a  due  recognition  of  the  mec^atueal 
aspect  of  the  world-jwocesa,  and  argues  that  the  evolntkm 
of  the  organic  world  is  no  Immediate  consequence  of  the 
self-evolving  ideas,  but  only  the  form  in  which  th»  oob- 
mands  of  these  ideas  are  capable  of  bemg  reaUzed  on  ovr 
earth, — that  is  to  say,  with  our  terrestrial  oonditioD*.  A 
somewhat  similar  view  lA  cosmic  and  <nganio  evolution,  m 
at  once  a  mechanical  and  a  teleologittl  process  ia  to  be 
found  in  Ulrici's  Gott  wnd  die  Ifatur.  ' 

Jiedianieal  J)oetrinen^  SwolvtuM. — Over  against  these 
attempts  to  eany  np  a  mechanieal  oonoqptiim  ^  evolbtioa 
into  a  teleologiral  must  be  set  a  numbv  of  VMki  whic^ 
content  themsdvea^  in  the  spirit  of  poofiva  sdenca,  with 
expounding  a  docteine  of  evoIntiMi  aa.  ^strictly  medtaniad 
basis.  Of  these  tre  m^  flnt  mention  C  Badenhuues 
Cl»B,\  who,  in  hie  interesting  work  Air  JfinueA  wuf  dm 
Wdtf  eqtounds  the  idea  of  a  gradual  evtdntion  of  th«  aelar 
wjatomt  the  earth,  ai^  organic  life.  In  tiw  ^wth  of  tte 
indiridud  man  the  past  evoUtion  of  the  wnid  ia  tm» 
Rented.  A  temperate  atatement  of  the  doctrine  of  numn 
evolution  is  to  be  found  in  I>r  C!h.  Wiener'a  Tolnme  ZMr 
Cfrutuba^  der  WeUordnwtff.  The  proUema  of  the  origin 
of  oiganio  life  and  of  the  genesis  of  the  nerron  system 
are  both  stud  to  be  as  yet  insolnUe.'  Witii  tbfa  naf 
be  compared  another  interesting  preeentatioa  of  tlie  doe* 
trine  of  evolution,— ruamely,  H.  f.  Klein's  SntuidMm^ 
geKhidOe  detKosmoM.  The  mechanical  causes  of  erolatiaii 
are  clearly  set  forth  In  a  work  of  the  HeAartiaa  G  8L 
Comelins,  dU  Sntttehvng  der  ComaliH 

ar^es  against  Czolbe's  hypothesis  of  the  peat  otomifyof 
oiganio  life.  OrganiBms  first  arose  under  some  quite 
special  physical  conditions.  A  very  curious  feature  in  Qiii 
volume  is  the  criticism  of  Mr  Darwin^  doctrine  of  deacu^ 
which  is  said  to  involve  mystical  ideas,  Sm. 

Lmge. — Among  later  works  touching  on  the  proUema 
of  evolution  the  Sietorp  <^  Materudiem  of  Lange  deaerres 
mention  here.  Lange  accepts  the  modem  hypotheeia  of 
evolution,  and  justifies  the  mechanical  conception  of  its 
Various  stages.  It  is  trae  that  in  his'  critidam  of  Vz 
Darwin's  theory  he  assumes  some  internal  foniuttm 
principle  (as  held  to  by  Nigeli  and  KSlli^)  as  snppl*. 
montsry  to  the  factor  of  utility  emphasized  by  Mr  I>arwia. 
Yet  he  does  not  appear  to  regard  this  process  as  othot 
than  a  mode  ef  mechanical  acticm.  Lange'a  greatest 
difficulty  In  view  of  a  oonsiBtent  materialistio  doctrine  of 
evolntion  &  to  explain  the  geneeis  of  conscdons  Ufa,  He 
difficulty  of  the  atomistic  theory,  even  Trhen  we  wAd  • 
mdimentary  sensibility  to  the  dements,  is  to  detemuBt 
"  where  and  how  the  transition  is  effected  from  the  m%ni- 
.foldness  of  the  oollimons  of  the  aibms  to  the  unity  of 
senaation."  Lange  supplements  his  mechanical  view  of 
the  world  by  the  Kantian  conception  of  the  adaptation  d 
the  world  byneaou  of  its  generalities  irr  imffniwiltiM  lo 
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oar  intalligenM.  He  argnn,  with  Lotse,  tiiat  ia  e««kiag 
to  frane  %  theory  of  physical  oTolution  we  moat  always 
•Mome,  over  and  abore  the  eternal  atoms,  a  special  initial 
•iraogemeot  of  these,  witboot  which  the  order  of  erents 
wmld  b«  iaoonewntja.  This  modest  kind  of  teleology 
(he  says)  is  not  only  not  opposed  to  Mr  Darwin's  doctrine; 
it  is  its  necessary  pre-sapposition.  "  The  formal  purpose- 
falneu  of  the  world  is  noUiing  elie  than  its  adaptattun  to 
onr  nnderstanding."  I<ange  teems  further  disposed  to 
aeespt  Kant's  theory  of  organism  as  manifestiog  objective 
pnrpose,  thoogh  he  will  not  allow  that  this  explains 
anything,  all  e^lanations  being  by  way  of  the  prioeiple  of 
mechanical  causation. 

Noirf. — In  Lndwig  Noir4  we  have  a  Writer  who  accepts 
all  the  teaching  of  sciehtifio  STolnttonists,  fuid  at  the  same 
tune  seeks  to  give  to  the  doctrine  a  metaphysical  and 
monistie  interpretation.  In  his  two  rolnmes  JHt  WtU  ali 
Eniwiekdung  da  GeitUt  and  2)tr  MonittiieKt  Otdanke, 
Noir4  assumes  the  existence  of  elementary  atoms  or 
"  monads  "  endowed  with  th«  twofold  properties  of  motion 
and  sensation.  Time  and  space  are  not  simply  forms  of 
intuition,  bnt  forms  of  appearance  (A-seAnmM|^^m«t)  of 
tbese  fundamental  properties.  The  process  of  evolution 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  has  its  ground  in  the 
latter  property,  sensation*  which  gives  its  direction  to 
motion  (which  latter  is  anchangeable  in  amount),  and 
which  inroWee  a  tendency  or  impulse  to  further  differenti- 
ation. The  parposefniness  of  ^e  process  of  evolution  is 
due  to  its  being  the  work  of  a  mental  principle  (sensation). 
The  formation  of  inorganic  bodies  is  the  preliminary  step 
in  the  prooen,  and  involves  an  obscure  mode  of  '^onscious- 
neiB,  The  genesis  of  conscionsuess  is  said  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  certain  mode  of  collision  among  the  atoms, 
thoagh  this  point  is  not  made  very  etesr.  Noiri's  doctrine 
of  evolution  appears  to  waver  somewhat  between  a  mechan- 
ieal'  theory  (atoms  endowed  with  sensibility,  bat  acting; 
according  to  strictly  meebaDioal  laws)  and  a  distinctly 
sEoritnalistio  and  teleoli^cal  doetriae,  aaeh  u  that  of 
Schelling  and  Hartmann. 

Hartmaim. — The  writings  of  £.  von  Hartmann  have  a 
Special  interest,  as  illostrating  how  Mr  Danfin's  doctrine  of 
organic  development  is  regarded  from  the  pomt  o^  view  of  a 
thorongh-going  metaphysical  teleology.  To  Hartmann  the 
world  u  a  manifestation  in  time — which  is  real  as  applying 
to  the  aoUritiee  of  this  principle— of  an  ontological  prin- 
ciple, styled  the  nnconacions,  which  is  at  once  will  and 
intelligenoe.  The  process  of  evolution,  from  the  simplest 
matem  operations  op  to  conscioos  human  sottons,  depends 
on  the  progressive  domination  of  wilt,  which  is  the  blind 
foree,  and  answers  to  the  mecbauical  aspect  of  the  world, 
by  intelligence,  which  gives  to  this  force  form  and  direction, 
and  answers  to  the  l<^eal  and  teleological  aspect  of  the 
world.  The  end  of  the  process  for  which  this  nnoonadons 
makes  is  not^  as  Hegel  lays,  aelf-eonsnoDsness,  bnt  non- 
existence,  to  which  consciousness  is  the  immediate  pre- 
condition. Hartmann  has  devoted  b  separate  volume  to 
Ur  Darwin's  theory  {Jfahrhnt  und  Jrrthum  tm  Darwin- 
uinui),  in  which  he  shows  himself  dtspoeed  to  accept  the 
piincf);>le  of  natural  selection  as  the  mechanical  means 
which  the  unconscious  makes  use  of  in  order  to  effect  a 
certain  amount  of  the  upward  organic  progress  towards 
which  it  strives, 

Infiminta  of  Daruimitm  in  Germany. — We  will  close  the 
aketdt  of  the  recent  German  discussion  of  erolation-pro- 
Uenu;  and  so  our  historical  review  as  a  whole,  by  a  brief 
reference  to  the  philosophic  and  quasi-phflosophic  literature 
which  has  sprung  up  in  Osnnany  under  the  direct  influence 
of  Mr  Darwin's  doctrine.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  of 
the  two  gseat  BngUsh  evolutioniats,  the  one  who  has  most 
Btimnlated  Oerman  philosojdiieal  thought  is  the  writer 


who  his  confined  himself  to  questions  of  natural  science, 
while  the  writer  who  has  built  up  (l(e  idea  of  organic 
descent  into  u  complete  cosmological  theory  is  only  now 
beginning  to  be  known  in  that  country. 

(a)  Darmnitm  and  Methodology. — First  of  all,  then,  a 
bare  allusion  must  be  made  to  certaifa  criticisms  of  Mr 
Darwin's  biolt^cal  hypothesis  as  legitimate  instruments  of 
a  sound  natural  phitosophy.  It  may  surprise  some 
English  readers  to  learn  that  the  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  speeies  by  natural  selection  has  been  denounced  in 
Qermsny  as  partaking  of  the  vices  of  a  spurious  end  teleo- 
logical natural  philosophy.  The  writer  who  has  taken  most 
pains  to  show  ap  the  philosophic  unsoundness  of  Mr 
Darwin's  procedure  is  A.  Wigand  {Dtr  Darmnitmtt*  und 
die  IfatUTfortchung  Newton't  und  Cuvier\  see  especially 
voL  iL) 

(6)  Dartpinim  and  Cotmology. — Turring  now  to  the 
influences  of  Darwinism  on  German  thought,  we  may  best  ' 
begin  with  the  more  circumscribed  branches  of  speculation. 
Physical  speculation  in  Germany  is  being  slowly  affected  by 
Mr  Darwin's  theory.  A  curious  example  of  this  is  to  be 
met  with  in  a  little  work  by  Dr  Kari  du  Prel,  entitled  Der 
Kampf  %ni»  Daiein  am  Himmet.  This  work  is  of  real  philo- 
sophic intereet  as  illustrating  how  Mr  Darwin's  way  of  con- 
ceiving self-preservation,  as  the  effect  of  natural  superiority 
in  respect  of  adaptability  to  the  conditions  of  existenen,  may 
be  extended  beyond  the  organic  world  to  the  cosmos  as  a 
whole.  Dn  Frel  regards  the  cosmic  bodies  as  analogous  to 
competing  organisms,  space  standing  for  the  means  of  exist- 
ence for  which  they  struggle,  and  the  force  of  attraction 
and  the  fitness  of  the  body^s  movement  in  relation  to  those 
of  other  bodies  representing  organic  efficiency.  Those 
bodies  which  ,have  these  advantages  survive^  whereas  those 
which  lack  them  are  extingniahed  eiiher  by  being  dissipated , 
or  fused  with  other  bodies. 

{e)  Darmnitm  and  AnthropoUgy. — Passin|;  by  the  bio*, 
logical  speculations  respecting  the  ultimate  origin  of  living 
forms  to  which  Darwinism  has  given  rise,  we  pass  to  those 
aspects  of  anthropology  which  have  a  peculiar  phtlosc(t>l"c 
inteiesb  In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  that  Mr  Darwin's 
specolatione,  especially  as  carried  out  by  himself  in  his 
Iteaeeni  of  Man,  have  powerfully  influenced  the  whole  of 
recent  anthropological  speculation ;  for  writers  like  A. 
Baatian  {Sehdpfung  und  Entttehung  and  Der  MentcH  in  der 
QetehielUe),  who  still  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fixity  of 
species,  and  the  essential  difference  between  bnman  history 
and  sequences  of  natural  events,  are  now  the  exceptions. 
With  anthropology,  we  must  connect  that  new  science  of 
comparative  human  psychology  {VSlkerpiyehologie)  which 
has  sprung  np  of  late  years. 

Origin  cf  Language. — Of  the  problems  which  fall  under 
this  science  of  man's  genesis  and  development  none  has 
more  of  philosoi^ic  interest  than  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  language.  This  question,  which  lies  st  the  very  thres- 
hold of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  relation  of  man's 
mental  nature  to  that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  touched  on 
by  Mr  Darwin  himself  in  his  Deteent  0/  ifan.  In  Germany 
it  is  being  earnestly  discussed  by  a  number  of  writers,  on 
whom  the  influence  of  Mr  Darwjn's  theory  of  human 
descent  is  very  marked.  Among  the  writers  who  have 
explicitly  applied  the  method  of  evolution,  as  defined  by 
Mr  Darwin,  to  the  explanation  of  language,  may  be  men- 
tioned A.  Schleicher,^  L.  Geiger,*  Dr  O.  Jager,"  Wilhelm 
Bleek,*  and  Ernest  HaeckeL*  Jager,  who  assumes  that 
man  is  the  immediate  descendant  of  ape-like  progsnitors. 
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eoniwcti  (he  fint  beginningi  of  hamui  speech  irith  ft 
superior!^  ia  the  eommaad  of  the  actiou  of  respiration 
which  ie  iiiTolTed  Iff  nuo'i  erect  poeture. 

(rf)  Darwinim  and  Ptychology.—'Etom.  anthropology  we 
pass  to  peydiology.  Here  the  influence  ot  Darwinism . 
meets  us  too.  Among  recent  psychologists  W.  Wondt,  in 
hi*  Qrvndiilgi  der  phytiologiiehm  Ftgckolcgie^  makes  fre- 
qoent  ase  of  the  doct^ie  of  a  gradoal  evolution  of  mental 
^positions  hy  mMOs  of  heredity.  He  would,  for  example, 
«q^aia  the  rapidity  with  which  the  space-perception  is 
formed  in  the  infont  mind  by  help  of  such  an  inherited  dis- 
position. Wnndt  appeara  to  lean  to  the  hypothesis  of  ulti- 
mftte  seoUent  dements,  by  the  anmmation  of  whose  mdi- 
mantary  feelings  arises  tiie  nmty  of  oonseiousness. 

The  wider  consequences  of  Mr  Darwin's  thewy  in  the 
domain  of  psychoh^  are  briefly  indicated  by  Dr  Georg 
TOB  Oii^eb,  in  his  little  work  DU  philetegMtehm  Con- 
a^iitHten  der  'Ldmareh-J)armff,'tehM  St^tridditngitluorie. 
Ha  argnea  against  attributing  8ensation«lQ  all  material 
things,  whidi  supposition  {onlike  FrofeasorOifford)  he  does 
not  regard  as  ftneceasaiy  conaequenoe  of  the  erolntion  hypo- 
thesis. He  diatincUy  seisea  the  bearing  of  this  doctrine  on 
onr  4oiu»pUon  of  mind  (animal  as  well  as  human)  as 
identieal  in  Us  fundamental  laws,  and  as  presenting  to  the 
psydtologist  a.  single  serial  derelopment;  and  he  still 
further  follows  Ur  Spencer  in  connecting  all  mental  actirity 
with  vital  functions  easential  to  the  preserratim  of  the  in- 
diridoal  and  of  the  taca.  Finally,  he  ad4^  the  new 
that  the  mental  organism  depends  on  tha  laws  of  the 
external  uuTene.  The  harmony  or  adaptation  which  we 
Me 'hiding  between  thoagbts  and  things  mast  be  inter- 
preted 18  the  ^bct  of  the  latter  acting  on  and  modifying 
ihe  former  in  conformity  with  themselTea. 

Harwinum  and  £ihie$  and  Af^pwn.— Fusing  now  to 
the  region  of  practical  philosophy,  wa  find  thftt  I^rwinism 
has  occasioned  in  Germany,  as  in  England,  a  good  deal  of 
isnrioos  speculation.  .A^mong  the  many  writera  who  have 
touched  on  the  aspects  of  Darwinism  we  can  only  refer  to 
one  or  twa  Among  these  we  may  meB(ion  Dr  Pud  lUe, 
who,  in  ^  recent  work,  I>*r  Ursprung  dtr  mor'alUchtn 
Smpfindungm,  argues  that  moral  dispositions  or  altruistic 
impulses  haTe  been  dereloped  as  useful  to  society,  yet  rather 
oddly  combines  with  this  idea  the  peasimistio  doctrine  that 
man  is  not  on  the  whole  growing  n)oro  moral.  Again  Dr 
Gii'ycki,  in  the  work  just  referred  to,  emphasizes  the 
beaKDg  of  the  doctrine  of  human  descent  on  our  feeling' 
towards  the  lower  animals  as  closely  linked  to  ourselrea. 
He  goes  on  to  show  that  this  doctrine  involres  the  most 
definite-  and  stringent  form  of  determinism,  and  so  has  a 
bearing  on  cur  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  blame,  &c.  The- 
writer  thinks  Darwinism  by  no  means  excludes  a  teleologi- 
cat  conception  of  the  world  as  a  process  striving  towards 
the  highest  manifestation  of  mental  life,  and  this  idea  lead- 
ing'back  to  that  of  an  absolute  first  cause  of  the  order  of 
the  world,  becomes  the  fctarting-point  for  religious  and 
(esthetic  aspiration.  In  Dr  G.  Jager's  work.  Die  Darwin'teht 
Thtone  und  ihr«  SUllung  tu  Moral  und  Religion^  we 
find  a  practical  deduction  from  Darwinism  which  curiously 
contrasts  with  that  of  Dr  Giz'yeki.  Jager  argues  that  this 
d6ctrine  teaches  us  to  place  ounolres  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible opposition  to  the  lower  animals.  The  aim  of  morality, 
as  taught  by  Darwinism,  most  be  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
those  axcallencee  whicK  mark  off  man  from  the  brute.  The 
author  aeeks  to  account  for  the  genesis  of  social  institutions 
end  religions  ideas,  as  utilities  which  benefited  those  com- 
aumities  posJtosing  them  in  the  stmggle  for  existence. 

A  work  in  which  are  traced  the  ethical  and  rdtgious 
consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  The  Old  Faith 
and  tht  iVn*  of  Darid  Strauss.  According  to  Strauss,  al^ 
morality  has  its  root  in  the  recognition  and  realkation  of 


tha  idea  of  kind  in  ovnelvea  and  in  odian. '  Be  ftrgw 
from  the  fact  that  natnie  has  {nodoeed  man  a*  bar  laat  and 
highest  achiev.emettt,  and  the  loww  forma  ttf  cieataicB  btt 
as  steps  in  the  progress  towards  man,  that  onr  end  and  aim 
must  be  tha  forthuance  of  that  which  naifca  na  off  fnm 
the  brutea.  Beligion  again  begins  with  &e  aenae  df  vs^ 
with  nature  and  tlie  new  do^ne  of  the  eoamoa  onabiaa  u 
to  regard  nature  aa  the  aourea  whenoa  onr  life,  aa  all  li^ 
springe. 

InUrpr€tation  0/  Modtm  Sdmii^  Doetrim€.-~A.  irard 
or  two,  in  oondnsion,  leapaeting  what  is  ku>wn  aa  tha 
modern  doetrine  avolntioii.  It  is  important  to  empka- 
siie  the  fact  that  this  is  a  sdentifio  doetrine^  wbidi  bas 
beui  Imflt  np  by  lelp  of  positive  raaaareh.  Aa  sneh,  of 
eonrse^  it  embodiea  the  meehanical,  as  diatingniahed  inm 
the  teleologieal,  view  of  natora'a  proeeaaaL  T«k  it  atill 
awaita  its  final'philww^ie  interpretation.  Wo  cannot  yet 
say  under  what  head  <d  ow  historical  schema  it  ia  deatinad 
to  fall 

We  think  the  qnaation  of  the  universal  applie^nli^  of  Aa 
doctaine  to  phyuul  and  mental  phenomena  may  be  allowad 
There  are  no  dimbt  wide  gapa  iaonr  knowledgsof  both  ocdata. 
Thus  it  may  reasonaUybodonbted  whether  pbyncal  thway 
can  as  yat  enable  ni  folly  to  sea  the  necesei^  of  tiut  ni- 
veiaal  pzoceaa  fn»n  the  honogeneona  to  tho  beteEoganeovB  in 
whidi  evolutiim  consista;  yat  in  a  rougk  and  vagtio  way  &a 
process  is  bemg  made  theoretically  intelli^UeL  Again, 
the  transition  from  the  lut^^ie  to  the  oiganie  ii^  aa 
Professor  TvndaH  has  lately  told  us,  far  from  being  oon- 
ceivaUe  in  ue  present  state  of  onr  knowledge;  and  Aia 
seems  to  be  implied  in  tha  remarfcaUah^theais  }>f  which 
Professor  Hdmhcdta  tod  Sir  W.  Thomson  seek  to  aecoanl 
for  the  first  appeareuce  of  life  on  onr  planet  Tet  w«  may 
reasm  from  the  general  tendencies  of  research  that  this 
step  may  aome  day  be  hypothetically  explained  in  physical 
and  meehanical  terma.  Again,  in  spite  of  Hr  Spencor's 
brilliant  demonstration  of  the  general  continuity  of  mental 
life,  much  remains  to  be  done  bbfora  all  the  steps  in  tha 
procesa  {*.ff.,  from  particular  to  general  knowledge,  from 
ainf^e  feelings  to  seU-eonscioasusss)  are  mode  plain,  tlant- 
tbeless,  we  may  even  now  dimly  see  how  such  mental 
processes  may  be  knit  together  in  one  larger  proeeas. 

Allowing,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  aa  a 
scientific  hypothesis  is  probably  true,  the  questicu  arises^ 
what  is  its  exact  philosophical  purport  I  How  far  does 
it  help  to  unify  our  knowledge,  and  is  it  th«  final  explaa^ 
tion  of  the  complex  events  of  our  world  t 

First  of  all,  then,  as  a  unifying  geaeraliaation,  it  is 
clearly  limited  by  the  fact  of  the  correlation  of  mental  and 
phyeical  evolution.  These  two  regions  of  phenomena  amy 
be  seen  to  manifest  the  same  law,  yet  they  cannot  be 
identified.  All  the  laws  of  physical  evolotion  can  norar 
help  us  to  uuderatond  the  first  gene«a  of  mind;  and  Uua 
difficulty  is  in  no  way-  reduced  by  Mr  Spencei's  eoa- 
ception  of  a  perfect  gradation  from  purely  phyiieal  to 
ctmsdons  Ufa  The  dawn  of  the  first  oonfosed  and  ah^ie- 
less  feeling  is  as  much  a  "  mystery  as  tfa«  geneaia.of 
a  distinct  sMuation.  Our  beet  exponents  of  evolotioB^ 
including  Professor  Dn  Bois  Beymond  (Utttr  dU  Grtmatn 
da  Ifaiureritnnent,  p.  3C  sf.),  folly  recc^nize  thia  difi* 
cnlty.  We  hare  here  much  the  some  "  mystery*  which 
meets  as  in  the  conversion  of  a  nerve-stimtdos  into  a 
sensation  in  the  developed  o^^anism.  Tbe  aeqnenea  ia 
unlike  any  properly  phyueal  snocaasion,  and  so  emiMit  ha 
further  explained  by  being  brought  under  a  mm  pimaial 
law.  Not  only,  so,  tbe  doctrine  of  the  eonsemtioa  «C 
energy,  as  applied  to  organic  processes  leads  to  fle» 
clnsiou  that  the  g«^  ,of  u>f^M^M>  general  aad  of  evaiy 
aiogle  mental  phMHHneoon  is,  f lom  a  pitied  pafait.af 
view,  something  nra-easenti^ 
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IVb  vrnf,  00  OoniH  Kftii  tUi  diffieolt^,  in  appMrtnce 

Uut,  by  unuDiDff  thftt  dl  mcterial  pcooMM  down  to 
ik»  vibAtions  <tf  tu  iodivisibl*  fttoms  ue  aceompanied 
witli  a  mod*  of  fMling.  Thia  maj,  of  oooih^  be  proposed 
M  a  properly  acient^e  liTpotkaiUi  and  m  mTUring  no 
metaphTiical  autunptiona  iMpeetii^  tbe  natura  of  atoma, 
Tb»  paat  (tifficulty  here  would  be,  how  wa  an  to  conceira' 
«!  modes  of  sensibility  that  do  not  enter  into  a  coUoctire 
^onadottsness,  and  which  appear  to  lack  all  the  eharacter- 
iatics  of  oar  own  conscions  l^e. 

Even,  however,  if  this  huge  difficulty  of  the  geneeis  of 
niad  is  got  over,  there  stfll  remaio  limits  to  the  explana- 
tion c£Fe«ted  by  tlw  do^ine  of  evcdaUoa  Thna^  while  it 
night  be  able  to  deduce  all  the  processes  of  physical 
«Tolntion  from  a  few  asanmptiona  respecting  prlmitiTe 
matter  and  its  laws,  it  would  l^re  no  soch  data  for  resolr- 
ihg  all  thaae  atepa  in  the  mental  process  which  result  iu  a 
batetogaMona  node  of  feelings  How,  for  instance,  is  it 
to  aocout  on  general  principles,  and  by  a  priori  reason* 
ing;  forthe  differentiation  of  a  Tagne  tactual  seusiBility  into 
what  we  hnow  as  eight  and  heimng — sensibilities  which 
nnderlie  9II  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  physical 
vorldl  Here  Ate  manifestly  set  rigid  limits  to  the 
•xplanatbn  effected  by  the  doctrine  of  cToIution,  the  limits 
wUch  J.  B.  Mill  has  laid  down  as  those  of  tiX  kinds  of 
axplanation  of  phenomena.  The  doctrine  by  no  means 
helps  OS  to  resoKe  all  laws  of  ancceuion  into  onei 

The  other  limits  set  to  the  explanatory  power  of  the 
modem  doctrine  liaTe  already  been  hinted  at.  Hius  the 
doetrice  seta  oat  from  a  giTsn  point  in  time,  at  which  it 
unmes  a  definite  arrangement  of  material  (and  mental) 
«lametlt«  to  have  obtained.  "  Of  the  beginniDg  of  the 
uniTans,"  says  'Professor  Oifford,  "  we  know  nothing  at 
aU."  Again,  Professor  J.  Clerk  Uaxvell  tells  oai  that  wo 
most  from  the  first  assume  an  infinite  number  of  molecules 
exactly  alike  in  their  weight  and  rate  of  ribratiou  ;  and 
ha  distinctly  argues  against  the  supposition  that  this 
•yatem  of  like  elemeifte  can  hare  been  evt^Ted.  There  is 
room  then  for  the  question,  how  this  particular  order  of 
elements  aroseu  And  eren  if  we  go  further  bock,  and  moke 
with  Mr  Spencer  the  large  assumption  that  these  various 
claseee  of  moiecule%*haTe  been  evolved  from  perfectly 
homogeneous  fint  dements,  one  may  still  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  thia  original  homogeneity.  In  short,  it 
is  plain  that  every  doctrine  of  evolution  must  assume 
aome  definite  initial  arrangement,  wluch  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  possibilities  of  the  order  which  we  find  to  be 
evolved,  and  no  other  possibility. 

Such  being  the  limits  set  to  Uie  scope  of  explanation  by 
the  idea  of  evolufiion,  the  question  arises  whether  these 
apparently  permanent  gape  in  our  scientific  knowledge  can 
be  filled  up  by  extra-scientific  specolations.  One  may  seek 
to  show  the  need  of  such  a  metaphysical  interpretation  of 
evtdution  by  a  reference  to  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine. 
As  a  suentifio  truth,  it  is  simply  the  highest  generalization 
respecting  the  order  of  phenomena  in  time,  and  as  such 
makes  no-  assumpttons  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  nature 
of  that  matter,  force,  and  mind,  of  which  it  speaks.  What, 
it  may  be  asked,  are  the  realities  •orresponding  to  these 
.  terma,  and  how  are  we  to  conceive  of  their  mutual  relations  t 
£aeh  of  the  suppoeed  defidenciee  in  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion just  referred  to  leads  as  back  to  those  various  metaphy- 
aical  doctrines  in  which,  u  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion has  usually  dothed  itself.  In  order  to  understand 
-what  Uj  Uartineaa  calls  the  whence  aa  distinguished  from 
tha  vlien,  and  to  provide  a  mbatantial  sn^ort  tor  the 
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thread  of  i^MOiiUDal  events^  it  vonid  loem  aa  if  we  must 
fall  bade  on  aome  ultimate  philosophic  assumption  taspect- 
iag  the  effidenfe  prinuple  in  At  procesa 

With  respect  to  metaphysical  dnalismi  it  mnst.be  said 
that  it  leaves  us  pretty  much  where  we  were.  The  corre- 
lation of  two  distinct  enbetances  and  their  manifestations, 
in  the  way  required  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution  (whether 
this  correlation  be  uuiversal  or  not),  needs  explanation  as 
much  as  the  correlation  of  tbe  two  sets  of  phenomena.  On 
the  other  hand,  materialism,  spiritualism,  and  the  so-called 
monism,  have  each  their  merits  and  their  drawbacks  as 
helps  to  the  interpretation  of  evolution.  If  materialism 
recommends  itself  by  assuming  the  fewest  poseible  prin- 
dplea,  it  is  expoeed  to  the  object'on  that  it  bide  ub  conceive 
a  reality  which  is  wholly  distinct  from  mind.  Further,  x% 
fails  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  the  rise  and  pro* 
gress  of  mental  activity.  Again,  spiritualism  assists  us  in 
oixounting  for  the  genesis  of  mind,  and  for  the  appearance 
of  intdligent  order  in  the  world.  Yet  it  is  quoBtionable 
whether  this  doctrine,  assuming  as  it  does  some  form  of  un- 
conscious mind  (whether  as  world-soul  or  as  elsmente  of 
feeling),  is  not  b^t  with  as  many  difficultiee  as  it  resolves. 
Further,  it  may  be  doubted  wheUier  the  spiritualistic  idea, 
in  its  common  pantheistic  form,  has  yet  succeeded  in  render- 
ing intelligible  the  fixed  medtanical  order  which  marks  all 
stages  of  evolution.  Finally,  it  may  be  allowed  that  the 
monistio  doctrine  of  one  reality  with  two  faces  doM  in 
appearance  lift  us  over  the  Uifficulties  which  beset  the 
materialistic  and  the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  evolu- 
tion. Only  is  it  in  truth  anything 'more  than  a  verbal 
simplification,  and  does  it  not  rather  leave  ns  confined  in 
that  dualism  where  sdence  has  to  land  ns  t 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  doctrine  of  evolatioo  has  by 
no  means  aa  yet  roceived  its  final  philosophic  chtracter. 
No  one  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  which  are  at  our 
command  is  so  plainly  and  completely  adapted  to  transform 
it  into  a  firi^  doctrine  of  existence,  tlut  it  must  of  necessity 
be  accepted  at  once  and  by  alL 

To  this  we  must  now  add  that  to  many  minds  this  resort 
to  ft  metaphysical  principle  as  the  support  of  the  process  of 
evolution  will  not  be  held  to  be  necessary.  A  positivist, 
who  thinks  that  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  mnst  for 
ever  be  limited  to  phenomena,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  to  regard  it  as  an  ultimate 
Bxpresdon  for  the  order  of  the  world.  Nay  more,  the 
empirical  idealist — who  may  perhaps  be  defined  ss  a  posi- 
tivist that  has  fully  analysed  his  "  phenomena  *' — can  accept 
and  give  a  meaning  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  formu- 
lating tbe  order  of  sensations,  actual  and  possible,  of  con- 
scious minds.  Ur  Spencer  somewhere  says  that,  if  idealism 
is  true,  evolution  is  a  dream.  Yet  this  assertion  may  be 
reasonably  disputed.  It  may  perhaps  seem  staggering  to 
be  told  that  evolution  postulates  vast  periods  of  ,  time  in 
which  there  existed  no  mind  to  experience  the  sensations 
int'>  which  the  world  is  cm  the  idealistic  hypothesis  resolved. 
Yet  this  difficulty  is  only  apparent,  since  past  physical 
evolution  stands  for  a  projection,  eo  to  speak,  of  now  exbting 
minds,  and  for  an  order  of  sensations  conceived  as  ponible 
under  other  and  imaginable  circumstances.'  To  tbe  empiri- 
cal idealist  physical  evolution  etonds  for  an  imogmed  order 
of  perceptions  in  an  indefinite  number  of  minds, 'mental 
evolution  for  actual  snccesdons  of  feeling  in  many  minds, 
and  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  means  die  suc- 
eeeaion  of  actual  states  ot  conscionsness  en  poeeible  or 
imagined  statea.  The  wdtj  of  the  vrorid-proceaa  arises 
from  the  ability  ot  the  indivuual  mind,  which  now  nflects 
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on  thflSB  many  saccefluons,  to  ^ther  titem  np  by  a  Kries  of 
ooU  of  imwination  into  a  eDUectire  ideal  experience  for 
itaelf. 

Thua  the  doctrme  of  eTolntion  seems  to  he  ineoeptible  of 
statement  in  teruu  of  idealism  as  easily  as  in  terms  of  real- 
ism. In  tmth,  each  mode  of  newingthe  process  is  at  once 
possible  and  beset  with  diCBcoIties.  The  difficnity  of  giving 
an  idealistic  interpretation  arises  from  the  popular  distiao- 
tion  of  mind  or  perception  and  something  beyond  and  in- 
dependent of  this.  The  difficulties  of  giving  a  realistic  in- 
terpretation have  in  part  been  stated  already  in  speaking 
of  tiie  different  realistic  interpretations  (materialism  and 
spiritoalism).  To  these  mnst  be  now  added  tb^  fundamen- 
tal obstacle  to  all  realism,  which  shows  itself,  in  a  specially 
strikibg  way,  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  evolntlon, — 
Damely,  the  difficnity  of  conceiving  in  terms  of  hnman  con- 
sciousness someihiog  which  is  independtnt  <^  •utesedent 
to,  and  active  of,  this  consdonsness. 

■  It  may  be  uked,  perhaps,  whether  Uie  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, by  providing  a  new  conception  of  the  genesis  of  our 
oognitioos,  has  anything  to  say  to  the  question  of  a  real 
independent  object  What  the  doctrine  effects  with  respect 
to  such  cognitions  as  those  of  space  is  to  show  that  the 
bare  fact  of  inttutive&eas  or  innateness  does  not  establish 
their  non-empirical  or  transcendental  origin.  Similarly  it 
may  be  held  that  the  doctrine  opens'  a  way  of  aoconnting 
for  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  independent  realitieB,  suppoe- 
ing  this  to  be  now  an  innate  dispodtion  of  the  mind — vis., 
by  larding  this  idea  as  arising  in  a  succession  of,  many 
generations,  if  not  out  of,  yet  by  help  of,  certain  elements 
or  aspects  of  experience^  It  may,  however,  be  maintained 
that  the  idea  is  not  even  suggested  by  experience;  if  so, 
it  would  follow  from  the  evolution  theory  that  its  present 
persistence  represents  a  permanent  mental  disposition  to 
think  in  a  particnlar  way.  Even  then,  however,  the 
question  would  remain  open  whether  the  permanent  dis- 
position were  an  illuaoiy  or  trustworthy  tendency,  and 
in  deciding  this  point  the  doctrine  of  evolution  appears  to 
oSn  ns  no  assistance.^ 

As  a  scientific  doctrine^  whatever  its  ultimate  inteipreta- 
tbn,  evolution  has  a  bearing  on  our  practical,  i.e.,  moral 
and  religious  ideas.  This  has  already  been  shown  in  pui 
by  writers  from  whom  we  have  quoted.  Among  other 
results,  Uiis  doctrine  may  be  said  to  give  new  form  to  the 
determinist  theory  of  vdition,  and  to  establish  the  rela- 
tivity of  all  moral  ideas  as  connected  with  particular  stages 
of  social  dsrelopment.  It  cannot,  as  Mr  Sidgwick  has 
uhown,  provide  a  standard  or  end  of  conduct  except  to 
those  who  axe  already  disposed  to  accept  the  law  $equi 
naturam  as  the  ultimate  rule  of  life.  To  such  it  furnishes 
an  end,  though  it  would  still  remain  to  show  how  the  end 
■lid  to  be  unconsciously  realised  by  nature,  the  well-being 
(rf  individuals  and  of  communities,  is  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
ends  recognized  in  common-sense  morality,  including  the 
happiness  of  all  sentient  beings.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  doctrine,  1^  assigning  so  great  an  importance  to  the 
laws  of  inheritance  as  means  of  r^ing  the  degree  of 
organization  and  life,  may  be  expected  to  exert  an  influence 
on  enr  ideas  of  the  solidarity  of  the  present  generation  and 
posteri^,  and  to  add  a  certain  solemnity  to  all  the  duties 
of  life^  prudential  morally  included. 

The  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  on  religions 
ideas  Is  not  so  easy  to  define.  Hr  Spencer  coosideni  the 
ideas  of  evolution  and  of  a  pre-existing  mind  incapable  of 
Mng  united  in  thought  (see  his  rejoinder  to  Dr  Martineau, 
Gmtemporaty  }tmew,  vol  xx.  p.  l4l  mX  Yet,  according  to 
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others,  the  idea  tsVi'c*  Drama  incoropatiUe  with  the  nolioa 
of  an  original  Creator,  though  it  serves  undoubtedly  ts 
remove  the  action  of  such  a  being  further  from  our  kaa 
At  first  si^t  it  might  appear  that  the  doctrine  as  api^sd 
to  the  subjective  world,  by  removing  the  broad  di*tinftiqB 
between  the  human  and  the  animal  mind,  would  dlseoniMi 
the  hope  of  a  future  life  for  man's  souL  Tet  it  n 
found,  after  all,  that  it  leaves  tiie  question  ^ry  mmk 
where  it  was.  It  may  periiaps  be  said  that  it  {avoiui  tfa 
old  diBpositioato  attribute  immortality  to  those  lower  fiom 
of  mind  with  which  the  human  mind  is  found  to  be  coo- 
tinaoua.  Tet  there  is  nothing  inconsutent  in  the  sapposi- 
tion  that  a  certain  stage  of  mental  development  qnalifiea  a 
mind  for  immortality,  even  tiiougfa  this  stage  has  best 
reached  by  a  very  gradual  process  of  development  AH 
if,  as  mi|^t  be  shown,  the  modem  doctrine  of  evolntum  ii 
susceptiUe  of  being  Imnslated  into  terms  of  Leibnits^ 
hypotitesls  of  indestructible  monads,*  which  indude  d 
grades  of  sools,  then  it  is  cleariy  not  eontiadietoiy  ef 
the  idea  of  immortality. 

Very  interesting  is  the  bearing  <d  the  doctriro  of  enh- 
tion  on  that  aasthetico-religions  sentiment  towards  tim  vnU 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  older  religious  emotions  in  so 
many  minds.  First  of  all  destroying  the  old  utHatK 
pocentric  view  of  nature,  according  to  wMch  she  is  ilinthifn 
from  and  subordinated  to  man,  this  doctrine  fsTonn  ttst 
pantheistic  sentiment  which  reposes  on  a  sense  of  nits^^t^ 
identity  between  ourselves  and  the  external  wmld.  In  t 
sense  it  may  be  said  Uiat  the  new  doctrine  helps  to  naion 
the  ancient  sentiment  towards  nature  as  our  pafeat,  the 
source  of  our  life.  It  is  well  to  add,  however,  Oat  the 
theoiy  of  evolution,  by  r^arding  man  as  the  last  and 
highest  product  of  nature,  easily  lends  support  to  tk 
idea  that  all  things  exist  and  have  existed  for  the  aake 
of  our  race.  This  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  AipMntFal  de- 
ment In  aoy  conception  we  can  form  of  a  i&timal^ 
evolved  universe. 

A  reference  must  be  made,  in  closing  this  article,  to  tbe  opti- 
mistic aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  That  then  is  a 
tone  of  optimism  in  much  of  the  more  popular  exposilMV  el 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  needs  not  be  proved.  There  is 
doubt,  too,  tiiat  both  in  Mr  Darwin's  and  Mr  SpeneeA 
theories  there  are  ideas  which  tend  to  support  a  diaerfid 
and  contented  view  of  things  The  idea  of  the  sarrird  d. 
tbe  fittest,  and  of  evolution  as  a  gradual  process  of  ni1a|i<a 
tion  to  environment,  lend  themselves  to  this  kind  si 
thought  Indeed,  J>a  Bois  Beymond,  in  ^  lectom  m 
Leibnitz  ^ready  referred  to,  seriously  argues  tliat  the  die- 
trine  of  evolution  provides  ascientlGoequivaUait  fc'-hat  pfaSo- 
Bopher's  remarkable  conception  of  the  be^  of  M  pommSit 
worlds.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  pras«ni  writer  las  «!»■ 
where  shown,  Mr  Darwin's  doctrine  vt  evolution  ""tnfn* 
elements  which  are  fitted  to  to<is  down  our  estimate  of  As 
value  of  the  world  viewed  as  the  seat  of  conscious  sentasi* 
lif&  The  pain  involved  in  the  renewed  struggle  for  ais- 
istence  is  a  large  drawbacic  from  the  gains  of  human  k»- 
gress  and  of  oTg)«iuo  development  as  a  whole.  Hera  4n 
this,  the  principle  of  natural  selection  appears  afanoat  la 
&vonr  a  pwmiist  view  of  the  wotld,  in  so  far  as  it  iai- 
plies  tbe  tend&ncy  of  oiganio  forms  to  multiply  dom  Is 
limits  of  bare  jxiatence. 

Frfnd^  works  used  fat  th*  hisforisBl  iketsh  t—f.  Ful  wi  mit, 
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EVORA,  a  dt]r  of  Portugal,  capital  of  tha  prorince  of 
Alemtqo,  ia  ritoatsd  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  a  fer* 
tila  plain,  85  miles  E.  hj  S.  of  Lisbon.  It  is  sorroanded 
htf  ramparts  flanked  with  towers,  and  has  two  forts,  but  all 
in  a  minooa  eoadition,  and  qaite  oseless  as  means  of 
defence.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthj,  and 
the  honses  old  and  ill-bnilt  llie  cathedral  is  a  magni- 
ficent Gothic  edifice  with  an  altar  in  the  Italian  style, 
extremely  rush,  and  decorated  with  Tarioosly  coloured 
marbles.  Erora  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop^  and  besides 
the  cathedral  has  several  ohnrehee,  coDvents,  and  hospitals, 
a  house  of  charity,  barracks,  a  diocesan  school,  and  a 
mnsenm.  X  nnirersity,  founded  in  1650,  was  abolished 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  18th  century.  An 
aneieDt  aqueduct  and  an  ancient  tower,  till  a  few  yaars  ago 
in  pretty  good  preservation,  have  been  partly  demolished 
to  make  room  for  a  market  They  were  long  believed  to 
hare  been  of  Boman  origin,  but  are  now  known  to  have 
been  conslmcted  abont  1S40  in  the  reign  of  Don  John  IIL, 
at  the  instance  of  an  antiqaarian  named  Besende.  The 
aqueduct  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 
<NieL  The  remuns  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  a  temple 
of  Diana  still  exist,  but  the  place  is  now  used  as  a 
alanghter-house.  Erora,  under  the  name  of  Ebora,  was 
aa  important  military  station  in  tha  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  called  LibavlUat  JtduB  on  account  of  certain 
mnnicipal  priTileges  bestowed  on  it  by  Casar.  In  712 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Moors  and  named  Jabnra,  but 
they  were  deprived  of  it  in  1162  by  an  order  of  Christian 
fca^hts. 

EVKEUZ  (the  audent  Medidanum,  and  afterwards 
Sbwwiea\  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Eure,  is  situated  on  the  Iton,  an  affinent  of  the  Eure,  67 
nailea  W.N.W.  of  Paris  by  railway.  The  town  is  generally 
well  built,  Ind  atill  contains  many  antique  timber-framed 
houses.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bisht^  and  its  cathedral  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  add  curions  in  France.  It  dates  from 
the  11th  century,  and  is  a  very  imposing  crucifonn 
structure^  though  not  uniform  in  s^Ie.  "Hie  north  transept 
and  the  portal  are  in  the  flamboyant  Gothic,  elaboratly 
ornamented  ;  the  west  front  is  in  the  Italian  s^le.  The. 
baaotifBl  rose  window  in  the  south  transept,  and  the 


wooden  screens  of  the  aide  chapels  nrand  the  choir,  showing 
the  flamboyant  Qothie  style  modified  hj  the  leviving 
Italian,  also  merit  notice,  ^e  lady  chapel  is  of  elegant 
architecture,  with  painted  glass  equally  remarkable  for  its 
fine  execution  and  perfect  preservation.  At  the  interseo* 
tion  of  the  nave  and  transepts  rises  an  octagonal  tower 
supported  on  four  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal 
spire  of  open  stonework.  The  church  of  St  Taurin  also 
displays  Tarious  styles  of  architecture,  and  contains  the 
shrine  of  St  Taurin,  a  work  of  the  13th  centiuy.  The 
episcopal  palace,  which  dates  from  the  ISth  century,  is  a 
beautifnl  stmctiire.  Among  the  other  objects  of  interest 
are  the  clock-tower  built  in  the  15th  century,  the  abbey  of 
St  Saviot^,  the  ancient  Stoiinaire  des  Eudistes  now  used 
as  a  prison  and  assixe  buildings,  the  museum  of  antiquities, 
the  town-hall,  the  prefect's  residence,  the  theatre,  the 
public  library,  the  botanic  garden,  and  the  promenades. 
Evreui  is  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  tools,  and  for 
stocking  making ;  brewing,  distilling,  dyeing,  tanning, 
and  papermaking  are  its  other  principal  industries.  At 
Vieil  Evreux  the  remains  of  a  Boman  theatre,  a  palace, 
baths,  and  an  aqueduct  have  been  discovered,  and  vanouo 
relics  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Mus^  d'Antiqnit^. 

ETT«ax  exiated  at  a  vety  early  period.  Abont  the  end  of  the  10th 
centnry  Bichard  I.  of  Normandy  gare  it  to  liia  eon  Bobart;  and  ^ 
early  in  the  12tb  eentuy  it  came  by  inheritance  into  the  boiua  of 
UoDtfort,  from  whom  it  was  bought  by  Philip  Angiutas  of  France. 
Philip  II.  gave  it  to  hit  brother  Prince  Lonia,  who  in  181?  wis  ' 
created  Count  of  ETrenx.   Count  Philip  of  Evreux  acqaiied  by 
marriage  the  kingdom  of  Kavarre,  andCharlesIU.  of  Kavarrasddlt 
to  Charles  TI.  of  France.   Charln  TU.  gave  it  in  14M  to  Jdm 
Stnar^  earl  Cf  Damley,  attar  whoM  dwtb  it  asala  came  Into  flu 
poasesaion  of  the  crown.   Charles  IX  bettowed  it,  slMUt  with  the  ^ 
title,  on  hii  brother  the  dnke  of  Alen^on,  bnt  on  his  deatn  in  1S84,   ■■■■  - 
it  finally  retomed  into  the  posaeuioQ  of  the  crown.  rtm"^ 

EWALD,  HxiiTBTCH  Qboeo  Avoustvoh  (1803-1876),  ' 
Orientelist,  biblicist,  and  theologian,  was  bom,  November 
16,  1803,  at  Oottingen,  where  his  father  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  linen-weaver.  After  receiving  the  usual 
preliminary  training,  he  entered  the  university  of  his  native  , 
tovrp  in  1820 ;  and  there,  vrith  Eichhorn  as  teacher,  he  at 
once  began  to  devote  himself  specially  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  its  cognates.  .  At  the  dose  of  his  academical 
career  in  1833  ho  was  i^winted  to  a  mastership  in  the 
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gymnuInmat'VoKnbflttel;  bat  tooa  afterwarda  (in  the' 
spring  of  1834)  he  waa,  at  the  inatance  of  Eiohhorn,  nealled 
to  Qiittingen  aa  repetent,  or  theological  tutor,  and  in  1827 
(the  jear  of  Eichhom'a  daath)  he  became  professor  extra- 
onKnariut  in  philoaoph^,  and  lecturer  in  Old  Testament 
engsus.  In  1831  he  waa  promoted  to  the  position  of 
pivfossor enf I Jtfin'tu in  philosophy;  andinlS35he  entered 
the  faeul^  of  theohmr,  taking  the  chair-  of  Oriental 
languages.  Two  yean  later  occurred  the  first  important 
eptaode  in  his  atndioua  life,  vhidk  until  then  had  been 
nnintermpted  in  ita  eren  tenor  except  by  journeys  in  1826, 
1829,  tfnd  1836.to  Berlin,  I^ris,  and  Italy,  for  the  purpoee 
of  oonaulting  rare  and  important  oriental  manuscripta.  In 
1837,  on  uie  18th  Korenber,  along  with  six  of  his 
colleaguM  (DaUmann  the  historian,  Weber  the  electrician, 
Qendnus*  the  critic,  the  brothers  Orimm,  and  W.  E. 
Albrecht)  he  signed  a  formal  protest  against  the  arbitrary 
proceeding  of  King  Ernst  Aogost  (duke  of  Cumberland)  in 
abolishing  the  liberal  constitntioB  of  1833,  which  bad. been 
granted  to  the  HanoTorians  1^  his  predecessor  William  IV. 
This  bold  action  of  the  seren  professors  made  them  Tory 
popular  and  famous  in  the  country ;  but  it  led  to  their 
speedy  expubion  from  the  university  (I4tfa  December), 
^ly  in  1838  Ewald  received  a  call  to  Tubingen, 
and  there  for  upwards  of  ten  years  he  held  a  chair  as 
professor  ordi»ariu»,  first  in  philosophy  and  afterwards, 
from  1811,  in  theology.  To  this  period  belong  some 
of  his  most  important  works,  and  also  the  commence- 
ment of  his  bitter  feud  with  F.  C.  Baur  and  the  Tubingen 
oritical  school  In  1848,  "  the  great  shipwreck-year 
in.Oermany,"  as  he  has  called  it,  ho  was  invited  back  to 
Qdttingen  on  honourable  terms,— -the  liberal  constitution 
luring  been  restored.  He  gladly  ftcoepted  the  invitation, 
for  though  well  treated  in  wartem1>6rg  (he  had  been  en- 
nobled hj  the  king  in  1841),  he  had  never  learned  to  re- 
gard hu  scijoum  there  as  anything  else  than  a  period  of 
exile.  In  1862-83  he  took  an  active  part  in  a  movement 
for  r^wm  within  the  Hanoverian  church,  and  he  was  a 
member  tA,  the  synod  which  passed  the  new  constitution. 
He  had  an  important  dure  also  in  the  formation  of  the 
Protestantenverein,  or  Frotestant  association,  in  September 
1863.  But  the  chief  crisiB  in  his  life  arose  out  of  the  great 
political  events  of  1866.  His  loyalty  to  King  George  (son 
«  Ernst  August)  would  not  permit  him  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  victorious  king  of  Frossia,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  refusal  to  do  so  he  waa  ultimately  placed  on 
the  retired  list,  though  with  the  full  amount  of  his  salary 
as  pension.  Perhaps  eren  this  dwee  of  severi^  mig^t 
have  been  held  by  the  Prussian  auuiorities  to  be  unneces- 
sary, had  Ewald  been  less  ezasperatiug  in  hia  language. 
The  violent  tone  of  some  of  his  printed  manifestoes  about 
this  time^  aspecially  of  his  Lob  dei  KQniga  «.  da  Volie$,  led 
to  his  being  deprired  of  the  Mnia  legtndi  (1868),  and  also 
to  a  criminal  process,  which,  howerer,  xesttltod  in  his 
acquittal  (Uay  1869).  Tben,  and  on  two  rabaeqnant  occa- 
sions, he  was  returned  by  the  city  of  Hanorer  aa  a  member 

the  North  German  and  Qerman  parliamentsi  In  June 
1874  he  was  found  guilty  of  a  libel  on  Prince  Bismarck, 
whom  he  lud  compared  to  Frederick  IL  and  Napoleon  IIL 
the  former  in  "  hia  nnrighteoua  war  with  Anstria  and 
hia  ruination  of  religion  and  molality,"  to  the  latter  in  his 
way  of  "  picking  out  the  best  time  poaaibb  for  robbery  and 
plunder."  For  this  offence  he  waa  aentenoed  to  vndwgo 
three  weoks*  imprisonment.  He  died  in  his  72d  year,  of 
heartdisease,  May  4,  1870. 

FVom  the  abore  brief  sketob  it  wi*I  be  aoea  tha^  even 
apart  from  his  contributions  to  philological  and  bifocal 
icience,  Ewald  was  no  common  man.  In  the  whtde  oourse 
d  his  public  life  he  (Usptayed  in  a  reiy  hi{^  degree  many 
noble  chanuteristies,— psrfeet  nmuUcity  and  aineerity,  in- 


tensest  moral  eameatness,  sturdiest  indqiendene^  »Vtfthifci 
fearlessness.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ialel- 
lectual  or  the  emotioiul  side  of  his  nature  waa  ibo4  fcigUy 
developed  He  loved  with  peculiar  intenu^,  lored  foee- 
dom  and  truth  in  every  domain,  in  politiea  as  well  in 
science  and  in  religion ;  and  just  because  he  loved  tlwm  with 
ail  his  great  might,  he  could  not  help  hating  all  that  he 
believed  to.  be  opposed  to  them.  It  was  impossiUe  for  him 
to  be  a  mere  critic ;  no  reader  can  understand  Ewmld'a  poet- 
tiott  who  allows  himself  to  forget  that  hia  whole  bung  was 
possessed  with  a  passioniUely  deroted  faith.  It  was  nataral 
that  anch  a  man  should  be  frequently  engaged  in  omtre- 
rersy,  and  equally  natural  that  in  theae  cirennutancea  the 
"  defecte  of  his  qualitiea  "  should  often  become  painfnllf 
apparent.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  his  manner  of  apeak- 
ing  about  hia  opponents  he^  ofton  oreratepped  the  liiula  at 
charity  and  eren  <rf  justica  The  peculiar  chaiacter  o{  hii 
intellect,  which  was  rather  intuitive  than  indnctire,  made 
him  neither  a  very  fair  nor  a  rery  effective  eoatroreiauUsl 
No  one  equaHed  him  in  the  power  of  comprehendiiw  in  a 
single  survey  a  rest  circle  of  complicated  facta,  and  wmoat 
instiuotarely  dirining  their  scientific  uni^ ;  bat  the  reaolts 
attained  in  this  way  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  with 
such  intuitive  coovictiou  that  he  was  impatieDt  of  all  ob- 
jection, anfl  little  able  to  do  justice  to  scholars  of  a  differKA 
mental  habit.  Yet  in  controrersy  he  prohal^  raceired 
injustice  more  often  than  he  inflicted  it ;  even  hia  extreneM 
viewB  have  generally  been  found  to  contain  much  Uut  ii 
true  and  reluable;  and  the  great  Arabist  Fleiadicr  n 
almost  the  only  scholar  who  gained  a  oonspienoiH  Tictoiy 
over  him  on  an  unambiguous  philological  israou  Ai  a 
teacher  be  had  a  remarkable  power  of  kindling  wnthoaiaaB ; 
and  he  sent  out  many  distinguished  pupils,  among  wboa 
may  be  meutioned  Eitzig.  Schiider,  Noldekc^  I>i«ite^ 
and  DiUmann.  His  disciples  have  not  been  ^  4rf  m 
school,  any  more  than  were  those  of  Socrates ;  bat  ttua^ 
eminent  modems  who  are  apparently  farthest  removed  froa 
his  iufinence  are  only  developing  some  of  tiie  fmUf  ol  idaas 
which  in  the  exuberance  of  lus  wealth  he  was  WMrt  to  flay 
out  by  bandf  uls. 

Of  no  writings  more  tmly  than  of  his  could  it  be  aaid 
that  they  are  the  reservoirs  into  which,  without  ai^  mt^ 
the  entire  energy  tA  a  life  has  been  stored.  Fdr  mora  thaa 
half  a  centniy  bu  pen  was  never  idle;  from  1833  anwardi 
hardly  a  year  passed  which  was  not  marked  by  the  wpgim- 
ance  of  some  highly  important  contribution  to  the  aeieBcei 
he  loved.  By  the  pnblicatiim  of  his  Mebtw  Gfwnmar  he 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  biblical  philology.  All  aidiaeqaest 
worlm  in  that  d^iartment  hare  been  avowedly  bated  on  hk 
It  has  already  been  snperseded  in  parts,  especially  in  its 
accidence ;  but  the  syntax  still  remains  unexe^led  for  As 
aagacity  with  which  dty  rules  are  made  intoUigiUe  and  ia- 
tereating  by  continued  reference  to  the  fundaaental  lawa  cf 
language  and  thought.  But  even  when  hie  LeMmtk  tUBi 
hare  bemmie  entirMy  antiquated,  to  bim  will  alwaye  balncg 
the  hmour  of  harisg  been,  aa  Hittig  hha  called  htn,  ** 
seeond  founder  of  the  science  of  Hebrew  language.'  Aa  aa 
ezegete  and  biblical  critic  no  less  than  as  a  gca&m«rias  hs 
has  left  his  abiding  mark.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggetatiaii  ts 
say  that  the  publication  of  his  ffttAiditt  in  reOea  /erorf 
was  epoch-nukiiw  in  that  braaeh  of  reeeareh,  as  mnA  as 
was  the  work  of  Niebnhr  in  relation  to  the  hiitoiy  of  Beana 
In  its  final  form,  the  reault  of  thir^  yaaia^  labour,  it  ii  a 
noble  monument  to  the  genioa  of  ito  author. '  No  one  «n 
fait  to  be  struck  with  the  profundi^  of  insight  and  ritiirfp 
oS,  reaeardi  which  it  displays.  While  in  every  line  it  b«is 
the  marks  of  Bwald'a  intanseyindiridaaB^,  it  ia  at  lha 

same  time  a  highly  .shte^'iM'M'^^^HY'^* 

eren  decade,  in  which  it  flnt  appeared.  ^  it  la  olnioady 

the  outcome  of  immense  learning  <a  tba  part  of  ite  aalhor. 
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It  ii  DO  less  manUntly  the  renlt  of  the  BpeenUtioiu  and 
returchM  of  many  Uburiou  predeeeaaore  io  all  depart- 
aanU  of  biatory,  theology,  aad  phUoaophy.  EapeeUIIy  ia 
it  iodebted  to  the  so-called  "daatractive"  critieiam.  The 
ReformatiOD  had  destroyed  that  medueral  conception  of 
the  Bible  whicb  took  do  accuant  of  lit«W7  hiatoiy  or 
doctrinal  derelopmeDt  at  all ;  and  anbaeqnent  researchei^ 
especially  unca  those  of  Aatruc,  had  made  it  abnndaDtly 
clear  that  the  conditioos  aoder  which  the  Old  Testament 
booka.had  come  ioto  being  vera  mnch  more  complicated 
than  Lad  been  at  one  time  snppoaed  Criticism,  however, 
could  not  poaaibly  reat  aatiauod  irith  these  purely  negatiro 
reailtsL  If  for  a  time  it  seemed  aa  if  the  aacred  literature 
had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  chaos  of  fragments,  which  men 
might  well  despair  of  erer  being  able  to  reduce  to  harmony 
and  order,  the  historical  aenae  bad  been  develt^ing  no  leas 
remarkably  than  the  aplrit  of  criticism.  Taoght  by  some 
of  the  more  modem  schools  of  philosophy,  men  had  been 
learning  to  take  larger,  and  therefore  jnster,  viewa  of  the 
principlaa  that  aoderlie  all  national  hiatories  and  the 
general  history  of  the  homan  raca  It  was  impoaaible  that 
such  a  phenomenon  aa  the  Jewish  people  and  their  litera- 
ture should  be  permanently  set  auda  as  wholly  incom- 
prehenaibla  The  world  waa  only  waiting  for  a  bold  and 
Tigorona  conatmctiTe  genius  like  that  of  Ewald  to  bring 
together  the  scattered  fragments^  and  construe  them  into  an 
intelligible  unity ;  to  show,  for  example,  that,  if  the  Psalter 
could  no  longer  be  regarded  aa  the  record  of  the  ^iritual 
experience  of  the  indiridual  to  whom  it  had  been  tradi- 
tionally ascribed,  it  became  all  the  more  precious  when 
known  to  embody  all  the  highest  aapiretiooa  and  purest 
joys  and  noblest  sorrows  of  many  centuries  of  national 
life ;  and  that  if  the  legialation  of  the  Fentatencb  was  not 
indeed,  aa  had  once  been  sapposed,  the  work  of  a  few  quiet 
months,  it  gained  in  interest  and  inatmctiveneas  when 
known  to  be  the  slow  growth  of  many  bo^  generatiana 
Taking  up  the  idea  of  a  divine  edacatiao  it  the  hunpn 
raea»  which  Leaaing  and  Berder  had  made  to  familiar  to 
the  modem  mind,  and  firmly  believing  that  to  each  of  the 
landing  natiena  at  antiqoity  a  apecial  task  had  been  pn>- 
Tidantially  ■g*-'.  Ewald  felt  ilo  difficulty  about  Israera 
plaoa  ia  wuTmal  history,  or  about  the  problem  which  that 
IHimitiTe  aad  high^  endowed  race  had  been  called  ui>on 
to  a<dTt.  The  history  of  laraelt  according  to  him,  ia  rimply 
tha  hiatoiy  of  the  manner  in  which  the  one  tnia  religion 
real^  and  truly  obi*  i&to  the  po»eaaion  of  mankind. 
Other  nations,  indeed,  had  attempted  the  higheat  problems 
in  religion;  but  Israel  alone  had,  in  the  prondrace  of 
Qod,  ancceededf  for  larael  alone  had  been  inmured.  Snch 
is  ^  anpreme  meaning  of  khak  national  hiatory  which 
bagan'wiUi  the  aiodas  and  culminated  (at  the  same  time 
virtnally  terminatbg)  in  the  appearing  of  Chriat,  the 
supremely  petfeet  zardatioa  or  aelf-manifeatation  of  Ood. 
Tha  historical  inteml  that  separated  these  two  events  ia 
treated  as  naturally  dividing  itself  into  three  great  periods, 
— those  of  Mpsea  and  the  theoera^,  of  David  and  the 
monaidy,  of  Exra  and  the  hagioecacy.  The  periods  are 
externally  in^oated  ths  snenesuve  names  by  which  the 
lihosen  peopla  were  called— Hebrews,  Israelites,  Jewa 
Th*  mats  prior  to  tha  aiodos  are  relegated  by  Ewald  to 
a  preBminaiy  chapter  of  pri-  itive  hist<ny ;  and  the  events 
ci  the  apostolic  and  po^poetolic  age  are  treated  as  a  kind 
of  appmcUx.  Tfa»  entire  eonskmction  of  the  history  is 
based,  aa  has  already  been  sud,  on  a  critical  etunination 
and  chmwtogical  arrangement  oC  the  available  doeauents. 
So  far  as  tha  rasnlta  of  eritieinB  are  still  nneartaiu  with 
ngard  to  the  sgs  and  anthorsUp  of  any  of  thasi,  Ewald'a 
eoDtthyi^  must  of  course  be  regarded  as  nasatisfaetory ; 
aad  it  caaaot  be  denied  that  later  investigations  have 
saowa  that  in  many  important  points  hia  finn  faith  that 


finality  had  been  attained  waa  illnsoiy.  These  admiasioaa,' 
however,  hardly  affect  the  permanent  valne  of  hia  work. 
It  will  continue  to  be  a  atonhonse  of  learning  for  all  sab- 
sequent  inveaUgatora  ia  the  field  of  sacred  hiatory,  and  it 
will  be  iocreaiongly  reoognixed  as  a  w<»k  of  rare  genina 
It  yould  be  impoesible  to  praise  too  highly  the  con- 
scientionaneaa  with  which  the  minutaat  features  of  the 
history  have  been  carefully  acannsd;  the  marvelloos  power 
of  combination  which,  at  even  the  moat  unlikely  points^ 
can  draw  the  moet  graphic  illnstraHona  from  contemporaiy 
prophets  and  puels;  the  vividneia  with  which,  not  only 
the  politics,  bot  alao  the  religion,  the  arta,  the  literature, 
the  domeatic  life,  of  each  aifteaaaive  periud  are  depicted ; 
the  bving  enthnaiaam  of  the  student  who  believea  that 
those  only  are  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  who  fail  to  iaveiti- 
gate  it,  or  who  ful  to  inveatigale  it  thoroughly. 

In  hia. work  on  Ublical  theology,  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  so  snccessful  aa  in  some  of  bis  earlier  efforta. 
Thoagh  a  aOggestive  and  therefore  a  useful  book,  its  con- 
clnaions  are  vitiated  in  many  cjises  by  a  glaring  departure 
from  the  indnctive  method,  the  interpretations  being  often 
speculative  rather  than  biblical,  and  unduly  dominated  by  a 
preconceived  metapfaysico-religious  system  of  the  univerae. 

Babjmnsd  ia  &  Uit  of  tiie  more  impoitut  of  hta  works : — 2>if  Am- 
potUifM  tUr  O^tit  krUitek  unttrauM  (ISSS)  [ab  scat*  and  aUs  at* 
tempt  to  lecoant  for  tho  UM  of  tbe  t*o  nam»  of  Qod  without  tMSUas 
to  tat  docnment-IiypotliMji ;  bt  wu  not  htmacU,  howenr,  petnii- 
Df Dtlj  convincod  by  it] ;  Ik  mrtrit  carminum  Arabieorvm  (1S8S) ; 
DoM  BoMitd  Sahwu'i  *l»r»eU  u.  *rHM  (1820 :  3id  ed.  18M) ; 
Xrititeht  Orauimatik  4fr  ktbr.  Spraeli  (1927)  [thu  tfteiwaids 
beumo  the  Au^Ahrlitkn  Lfhrbvek  dtr  Mr.  Spraeht  (Sth  td. 
1970) ;  and  it  was  followed  bj  the  B*hr.  SjyraehUkn  fttr  AufSngtr 
(4th  ed.  187i)];  Cffif  tinigt  dlUrt  Sanakritvulra  ],18!7);  Libtr 
Vaktdii  4t  MMOfCtamim  ttpugnaia  \idoria  (1827) ;  Vowvuntariua 
im  Jpoealyptin  /pAeumtf  (1SS8) ;  Ahkaadlunftn  mtr  MluchtH  u. 
<>ri*ntaliaoMn'LUenUur{lS3i] ;  Orommatiea  crUica  Kngua  Jratiat 
(183I-3S};  I>U  pottitehm  Boehir  dn  atUn  Sundet  (16811-37,  StI 
ed.  1866-iS7):  lUs  Ji-ophfttn  dt$  alttn  Bunda  (1840-41,  Snded., 
1807-08):  0*KJiUhU  if  rel!ct$  Itnul  (1843-60,  3td  ed.  1884-08); 
AlttrtMmrr  Iwra4U{\%ii1;  DU  dr*i  trtttn  EvanftU**  iibtrtttit  u. 
trildrt  (ISSO);  Vtbtr  dot  ilhO^naeht  Such  Sttuek  (1854);  JH4 
StadKhrtibm  d»»  ApoHtU  Pavlui  nbertUt  «.  trkUrt  (I8S7);  ZHt 
Johatuuixhm  ScAri/Un  tbtrniit  u.  trtlirt  flMl-8S);  Utttr  dot 
V4rU  JBirabuek  (1888);  Siiben  SntdiehnOm  4m  mum  Bundei 
1»T0^;  Am  SendKknihmt  an  dU  StbrStr  v.  JaMctf  Svndtehrnbtn 
;  J>it  Lihn  itr  B»*l  ton  OM,  edmr  Tkiologu  du  alUn  u. 
lUHm  Buttdtt  (1871-78).  Tb»  JoArbUeJur  dtr  MliieAm  JTiMm- 
teh^  (1349-09)  were  edited,  ud  for  the  moet  part  written,  by  hia. 
He  waa  the  chief  promoter  of  tbe  Ztilaehrift  /Br  du  KuiuU  dt$  Jf or- 
gnlatuiet,  begcn  in  I8S7;  and  he  frequently  contribated  on  Tsrtotu 
•abjecta  to  the  QoUiKa.  giUkrU  AwKtgtn.  He  wsa  also  the  snthw 
of  maoT  pomphlste  of  en  ooceeiontl  oharaeter. 

The  followuig  hire  been  traneUted  into  En^lieb  i-~Htbrtu  Gram' 
nor,  by  Micbolioa  (from  2nd  German  edition),  Lood.  I8J6  -,  In- 
trtdtutory  Hibrtu  Qrammar  (from  8rd  German  edition).  Loud. 
1870;  ButoTfo/  ItrtuI,  Srola.  (correnondiae  to  Tola,  i-ir.  of  tbe 
Oermu),  by  RnaMlI  Uartineau  and  J.  Eatlin  Carpenter,  Lond.  1887' 
74;  AniiquUiMtfltrtul,  brH.  8.  Solly,  Lond.  1878  ;  Comnuntar^ 
on  tAt  Propktta  of  iha  Old  Tt^iwnl,  by  J.  Frederick  Smith,  2 
roll..  Load.  1878-77 ;  Iiatah  ttu  ProfM,  chaps.  t-xxxilL,  by  0. 
Glorer,  Lond.  1861 ;  Lf/k  Jwa  CiHM,  also  by  0.  Qlover, 
Lond.  1885.  .  (J.  a  BL.) 

EWALD,  JoHAffVEi  (1743-1781),  the  greatest  lyrical 
poet  of  Denmark,  was  the  son  of  a  melancholy  and  sickly 
chaplain  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  waa  bora  on  the  18tii  of 
November  1713.  At  Uie  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to 
echoed  at  Schleswi^  his  fathei'a  birth-place,  and  retarned 
to  the  capital  only  to  enter  tha  nniverrity  in  1758.  His 
father  was  by  that  time  dead,  and  in  his  mother,  a  fiivdooa 
and  foolish  woman,  he  found  anther  sympathy  aor  auual 
support  At  fifteen,  he  fall  passionately  in  love  with  "  the 
ddicate,  aoblo,  m^estio  Aiwa^"  a  girl  whose  father,  later 
9n,  married  tiw  poet's  mother;  and  the  romantic  hey 
resolved  on  varions  mode*  of  making  himaaU>^mued 
the  yonng  lad^.  He  began  to  lbgAcGfilh3sasbjen)wrdlC 
purpose  ^  going  oat  as  a  mianonary  to  Africa,  bnrtiiiB 
scheme  was  soon  givea  np,  and  be  pennaded  a  brotlier,  fonr 
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jwts  dcUr  than  UniMlf,  to  ran  tmj  tint  tliey  migbt  «DUtt 
M  huMM  in  ths  Frnnian  «rm7.  Tbay  muug«d  to  noeti 
Hamborg  jnat  whea  ths  Saren  Team*  War  ma  eommendD^ 
and  wan  aUomd  to  «nt«r  a  xagimmt  Bot  tba  elder 
bnrtheraoon  got  tind  and  nua  away,  vlule  die  poet,  after  a 
leriea  of  Bxtraordinaryadnntaree,  daawted  to  tiw  An^^ian 
army,  where  Imn  bring  dmmmer  hs  roee  to  being 
aargeant,  and  wai  only  not  made  an  officer  because  he  was 
a  Froteatant.  In  1760  he  was  weary  of  a  st^er'a  life,  and 
deserted  agui^  gatttog  aafe  back  to  Denmark.  For  the 
next  two  yean  £e  worked  with  great  diligence  at  the  uni- 
wntj,  bnt  the  Arense  for  whom  he  had  gone  throogh  so 
wach  hardship  and  talunscpmach  pains  married  another 
man  almost  immediately  after  Ewald'a  final  and  very  sue- 
eeisfiil  examination.  The  disappointment  was  one  from 
whfoh  he  nerer  recovered.  He  plonged  into  dissipation  of 
every  kind,  and  gave  his  serious  thoughts  only  to  poetry, 
la  1763  his  first  work,  a  perfnuotory  dissertation  I>« 
Fj/rologia  Saera,  first  saw  the  li^t.  In  1764  he  made  a 
considerable  success  with  a  short  prose  stoiy,  Lyhkent 
T»mp^  (The  Temple  of  Fortune),  which  was  translated  into 
German  and  IceUndtc.  On  the  death  of  Frederick  Y., 
however,  Ewald  first  appeared  prominently  as  a  poet ;  he 
pubUshed  in  1766  three  Mtgiei  over  the  dead  king,  which 
were  received  with  universal  acclamation,  and  of  which  one, 
at  least,  is  a  veritable  ma8terpiec&  But  his  dramaUo  poem 
Adutn  og  Eoa  (Adam  and  Eve),  by  far  the  finest  imagina- 
tive work  produced  in  Denmark  np^  to  ttiat  time,  was  re- 
jected by  tbe  Society  of  Arts  in  1 767,  and  was  not  published 
until  1769.  At  the  latter  date,  however,  its  merits  were 
peremved.  In  1770  Ewald  attained  success  with  J?ii7tf/,  a 
narrative  and  lyrical  poem,  and  still  mor^  with  hia  ^lendid 
Rcif  Krage^  the  first '  original  Danish  tr^nedy.  For  the 
next  ten  years  Ewald  was  occupied  in  produaing  one 
brilliant  poetical  work  after  another,  in  rapid  succession. 
In  1771  he  published  De  brutale  Slappera  (Tbe  Bmtal 
Clappers),  a  tragi-comedy  or  parody  satirizing  the  dispute 
then  raging  betwesn  the  critics  and  the  manner  of  the 
Royal  Theatre;  in  1772  ha  translated  from  the  German  the 
lyrical  drama  of  Philemon  and  Baucis,  and  brought  out 
his  comedy  of  Harlequin  Patriot,  a  satire  on  the  passion 
for  political  soribbliog  created  by  Struensee's  introduc- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  1773  he  published 
Peberevendene  (Old  Bachelors),  a  comedy.  In  1771  he  had 
already  collected  some  of  his  lyrical  poems  under  the  title 
of  Adskilligt  of  Johannea  Ewald  (UiscelWiiea).  In  1774 
appeend  the  heroic  opera  of  Balder'e  DOd  (Haider's  Death), 
and  in  1779  the  finest  of  his  works,  tbe  lyrical  draina 
Fi^me  (The  Fishers),  which  contains  the  Danish  National 
Song,  "  King  Christian  stood  by  the  high  Mast,"  his  most 
famous  lyric.  In  the  two  poems  last  mentioned,  however, 
Ewald  passed  beyond  contemporary  toete,  and  these  great 
works,  the  pride  of  Danish  literature,  wero  coldly  received 
But  white  the  new  poetry  was  slowly  winning  its  way  into 
popular  esteem,  the  poet  did  not  lack  admirers,  and  at  the 
head  of  these  he  founded  lu  177ff  the  Danish  Literary 
Society,  a  body  which  became  influential,  and  which  made 
the  study  of  Ewald  a  cultus.  But  the  poet's  health  had 
broken ;  when  he  was  writing  Eol/  Krage  he  was  already 
an  inmate  of  the  Consumptive  Hospital,  and  wheil  he 
seemed  to  be  recovering,  hia  health  was  shattered  again  by 
a  night  spent  in  the  frosty  streeta.  He  embittered  hia  ex- 
istence by  the  recklessness  of  his  private  life,  and  finally, 
through  a  fall  from  a  horse,  he  ended  by  becoming  a  com- 
plete invalid.  His  last  ten  years  were  full  of  acute  suffering ; 
his  mother  treated  him  with  cruelty,  his  family  with 
neglect,  and  but  few  even  of  his  friends  showed  any  manM- 
ness  or  generosity  towards  him.  In  1774  he  was  placed  in 
the  house  of  an  inspector  of  flsheries  at  Eungsted,  where 
Anna  Hedevig  Jnoobaen,  the  daughter  of  tbe  house,  tended 
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the  wasted  poet  with  inftofte  tendensaa  and  akilL  Tie 
stayed  in  tbia  house  for  three  years,  and  wrote  tbers  boom 
of  hia  finest  later  lynch  Ueanwhile  hv  had  £Ulen  deeply 
in  lova  with  elurmiag  aolaee  of  hit  aufferinga,  and  woa 
her  ooasent  to  a  marriage.  This  atep^  however,  waa  we- 
ventad  1^  his  family,  who  rongUy  removed  him  to  their 
own  kee^ng  near  KrombiHg.  Hm  he  was  treated  ao  ia- 
famonsly  that  he  inaiatod  on  bring  taken  badk  lo  Capm^ 
hagen  in  1777,  where  he  found  anolder,lmt  no  lesa  taadsr 
nurse,  in  Madame  Schonw.  Here  he  wrote  JSsIsns^  viA 
hii  imagiuaUoo  full  of  the  ffujlwT  shore  at  Hombvk,  Bear 
Rnngsted.  In  1780  he  waa  a  little  better,  and  mH^ed  to 
be  present  at  the  theatre  at  the  first  perfonnaaee  at  Us 
poem.'  But  this  excitement  destroyed  htm,  bbA  afl« 
months  of  extreme  agtmy,  he  died  ten  the  17&  of  Uudb 
1781,  and  was  earned  to  the  grave  by  a  laigeaswm^f  ofhis 
admirers,  since  he  was  now  just  recognized  by  the  pahlie 
for  the  first  time  as  the  greatest  national  poet  *— r*g 
his  papers  were  found  fra^ents  of  three  dramas,  two  en 
old  Scandinavian  subjects,  entitled  Erode  and  Bdga,  and 
the  third  a  tragedy  on  ths  story  of  Samlet,  which  he  manaft 
to  treat  in  a  way  wholly  distinct  from  ShakespeanV 

Ewald  belongs  to  the  race  U,  poetioal  reformers  vbo  ap- 
peared in  all  countries  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  last  eentnry ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  obeerve  that  in  print  of  time  ha  p» 
ceded  all  of  them.  He  waa  bom  six  yeara  earlier  ttan 
Goethe  and  Alfieri,  sixteen  years  before  BehiUw,  nine  jcan 
before  Andr^  CSiteier,  and  twenty-seven  years  earlier  than 
Wordsworth,  bnt^ha  dH  for  Denmark  what  each  these 
poets  did  for  his  own  country.  Ewrid  found  Dtmish  litesa- 
tore  given  over  to  testeless*  rhetM^  and  withont  nrt  or 
vigour.  He  introduced  vivarity  <tf  afyle,  freahneaa  and 
brevity  of  form,  and  an  imaginative  atody  of  natnra  which 
was  then  unprecedented.  But  perhape  his  greatest  daim 
to  noUce  is  the  fact  that  he  waa  the  first  peiaon  to  caH  the 
attention  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  to  the  treasuries  of 
their  ancient  history  and  mytbriogy,  and  to  suggest  the  nss 
of  these  in  imaginative  writing.  With  a  colouring  mora  die- 
tbctly  modern  than  that  of  Collins  and  Gray,  his  lyrica  y«t 
resemble  the  odes  of  these  his  English  oontemporaric :  WMa* 
closely  than  those  of  any 'Continental  poet;  from  anothar 
print  of  view  bis  ballads  remind- us  ri  those  of  SchiUar, 
which  they  preceded  His  dramas,  which  bad  an  imm*— 
influence  on  the  Danish  stage,  are  now  chiefly  of  antiqamrisa 
interest,  with  the  exception  of  '*  The  Fishets,"  a  wa>^  that 
must  always  live  as  a  great  national  poem.  In  peisooal 
character  and  in  fate  Ewald  teems  to  have  been  not  naliki 
Heinrich  Heine. 

The  first  coIl«ct«d  edition  of  EvUd'a  works  began  to  appMU-  is 
hit  lifo-tlma.  It  is  in  four  volnmefc  1780-178L  Th«r  har*  eae< 
■taotly  been  lenrintsd,  bnt  the  atandsrd  sdltiMi  is  that  bvU*bnF 
beig^  n  8  vols.,  186&-ie».  (B.  W.  O  ) 

EWINO,  Alktandke  (1814-1873),  a  cleigymui  of  ths 
Scotch  Episcopal  Chorob,  bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles, 
was  descended  from  an  old  Highland  family,  and  wss 
bom  in  Aberdeen  25tb  March  1814,  Aiter  spandiag 
two  sessions  at  the  university  of  that  city,  whers  hs 
manifested  a  special  bent  towards  the  study  of  natnid 
history,  be  studied  for  a  time  at  a  private  schori  in 
Chelsea,  and  in  1831  he  attended  the  classes  of  chemiEby, 
natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history  in  tbe  nnivena^ 
of  Edioburgfa.  His  uncertain  health,  however,  oompriM 
him  for  a  time  to  suspend  all  systematie  atady.  Tbe 
property  inherited  from  his  father  rendered  it  onneceaasry 
for  him  to  adopt  a  profession  from  peonniaiy  oonudera- 
tions,  and  his  delicate  health  coonsalled  at  Iwst  dday  in 
taking  such  a  step.  Aecoidingl^.^^soiie^tima  after 
his  marriage  be  occupied  *i&fcJM^Hfly^4J  Vthe  cnltiva- 
tion  of  hisUteraryand  artisUe  tastes,  residing  at  first  in  the 
north  of  ScoUand,  >Bd  in  October  1838 jonrneying  to  Italy. 
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whvralieramtiiwdtill  AprillSil.  k%  earl7«B  1856, how- 
«T«r,  he  had  bogtu  to  look  to  th»  church  u  a  profeuipn; 
And  ia  Octobar  1838  he  wat  admitted  to  deaeoD'a  orders 
with  the  object  of  pledging  himaelf  to  his  fatore  profeaBioo 
before  laaTing  Bootland,— the  Epiaoopalian  Ohnrch  bnng 
|veferrad  hj  him  to  the  Freab]rteriaii,  ohieflj  oa  aoeoant 
of  ita  oomprehenaire  statemwita  regarding  the  nibjeot  of 
hunuui  redemption.  Soon  after  hia  retom  from  Ital^  he 
waa  reqaeated  to  tdce  the  oharge  of  the  Kpiscopal  oongrega* 
lioD  at  Forrea,  and  on  accepting  it  he  waa  oidained  a  prea- 
bjter  in  the  aatiunn  oi  1841.  He  remained  at  Forrea  till 
1 84S,  when  he  waa  elected  fint  bishop  of  the  newlj  restored 
dioceae  of  ArgjU  and  the  islea,  the  datiea  of  whidi  position 
be  discharged  tiU  hia  death,  22d  iitj  1873.  In  1861  ha 
reoeiTed  the  degree  of  D.CIl  from  the  miveraitf  of 
OzftNTd. 

Though  the  work  accomplished  by  £wi  og  was  necfasarilj 
modified  and  eircumacribed  bj  the  fact  that  throaghout 
hia  whole  life  he  was  fettered  "by  a  delicate  bodily  cod- 
atitntioD,  he  jet  battled  with  the  rices  and  religions  per- 
plexitiea  and  diffieultiea  of  his  time  in  a  spirit  of  baoyant 
cheerfolnesa.  Perhaps  hia  strength  lay  chiefly  in  iht 
charm  of  his  personal  roanner,  in  his  fine  tact,  and  his  catho- 
lic aympathiea;  and  these  gradually  secured  him,  not  only 
the  admiration  and  love  of  the  people  and  cle^  of  hia 
^oeeae^  but  a  prominent  poaition  among  the  eccleaiastica 
«l  hia  own  time^  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  Jn  all 
tiwologieal  disenaaiona  he  conteuded  for  the  exercise  of  a 
wide  tolenuiea  and  dtari^,  ahrinking  from  condemning  with 
«celesiiitieal  canaore  even  opiniona  whidi  he  feared  might 
!»•  fraught  with  eril  aud  danger  to  the  church.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  attach  much  importanoe  to  mere  acclesiaatteal 
authority  and  orgaoiaation,  and  waa  more  aolicttona  about 
iha  inward  than  the  outwanl  unity  of  CHiristiani^.  Hia  own 
theological  position  naembled  reiy  closely  that  of  Thomai 
Erakina  trf  Linladwn,  and  Frederick  Danison  Maurice;  but 
lua  retatum  taUuBe  thaologiaoa  waa  rather  that  of  a  friendly 
qmoathizMr  tiian  a'diadpls,  for  hia  opiniona  ware  the  fruit 
of  hia  own  meditation,  and  were  coloured  by  hia  owa 
idioayn<ffaey,  aud  their  perapeeUTe  waa  determined  by-  his 
indi^oat  stand-pout,  Unlike  theira,  hia  teaching  was 
neTer  presented  in  the  form  of  a  complete  and  elaborate 
tfaeolo^oal  treatise,  and  ita  purport  ia  only  to  be  gathered 
from  fragmentary  pnblieations,— letters  to  the  newapapen, 
pam^ilats,  special  sermons,  esaaya  contributed  to  the  series 
of  Preuttt  Dajf  Papen,  of  which  he  waa  the  editor,  and  a 
volume  of  sermons  entitled  Bwdation  contidend  at  LigM, 
whUh  ha  only  Ured  to  see  through  the  preas.  The  tiUa 
ti  thia  rdiuna  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  characteriitie 
feature  of  his  theology.  He  dwelt  apecially  upon  the 
illuminating  power  of  ChrisUanity  avrerealing  the  father, 
hood  of  God,  and  thus  "rolling  back  the  clouda  of  human 
ain  and  aorrojr,"  so  as  otcu  nlUmately  to  "ezhauafc  hell  of 
its  darkneas."  To  btm  each  attribute  of  Ood  was  equally 
light,  and  therefore  he  did  not  beli«Te  that  any  compromise 
bad  ever  been  effected  between  them.  CSitist  waa  the 
aupreme  manifestation  of  that  light,  and  the  BiUe  waa  but 
the  medium  of  its  revelation,  the  raeana  for  enabling  it  to 
alreun  in  upon  the  soul  from  .wnrcea  beyond  the  mere  letter 
of  the  truths  which  the  written  'word  contained.  One  of 
the  chief  of  these  external  sources  of  light,  specially  wel- 
eomed  by  Ewing,  was  science,  to  the  discoveries  of  which 
he  looked  forward  as  destined  to  lead  to  the  manifestation 
of  other  and  higher  aapeeta  of  Christianity  than  were  jet 
fully  realised. 

BetidM  his  strlottj  thtologieal  vritinfti,  Ewtng  is  ths  sntlior 
•f  the  OaOuinl  or  Aibtjf  Ckunh  t>f  lotut,  18«5,  th*  firrt  put  of 
which  M&talna  dnwingi  «td  dMcriptin  l«tterpr«w  of  tba  raioi  by 
M  Han  Backlsn,  ucbiUct^  Oxford,  uil  the  eeiwiid  «  hietorr  of  tbe 
Mrif  Celtic  ohnrch  end  of  the  mladoa  of  St  ColunbL  See  JKmwir 
^AtaemiUrX»ttif.D.a.L.,hjA.J.  Bosi^  B.D.,  1877. 


£XAMINATI0|7S.  Ezantlbatitma  have  lately  com* 
very  widely  into  use,  and  call  for  oonsideration  at  onee  u 
educationid  appliances  and  as  testa  of  proficiency.  Some- 
thing anawering  to  examinations  must  enter  into  all  effec- 
tual instruction;  for  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  gain  solid 
advantage  it  is  not  enough  that  what  he  ought  to  know 
diould  be  put  before  him — as  by  giving  htm  a  book,  or  by 
making  him  listen  to  Itctares — but  we  must  also  see  that  he 
gets  hold  of  it  and  understands  it  aright ;  this  is  the  func- 
tion of  examinations  as  appliances  for  .edacation.  They 
have,  however,  another  oae,  that  of  tests  or  iaetrumenta 
for  selection,  and  this  purpoae  may  clash  with  the  educa- 
tional purpoeaJ  Bat  though  the  examiners  may  have  one 
pnrpoee  primarily  in  view,  and  may  lay  down  tiitit  acheme 
with  especial  reference  to  it,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  examination  muat  act  in  both  ways  at  onceu  Some  sort 
of  advantage  must  attend  on  soocess,  or  else  candidates  will 
not  work  for  it ;  and,  on  the  otb^  hand,  though  an  ex- 
amination may  only  be  intended  to  sift  out  the  ableet,  and 
pains  may  be  taken  to  avoid  giving  any  advantage  to  a 
particular  sort  of  instruction,  atill  it  will  be  fonud  that 
some  particular  course  is  moat  prodnctiTa  of  narfcai  and  tlua 
will  coma  into  faroor. 

The  few  notices  which  we  find  of  examinationa  fai  old 
times  relate  to  tests  of  qualification  for  professions  or  crafta. 
We  gather  from  noticea  of  contests  between  the  univerattiea 
and  the  medical  oorporationa  in  London  that  atndents  had 
to  pasa  an  examination,  after  going  throng  their  ap- 
prenticeship, before  being  allowad  to  practiseu  But  wa 
never  find  that  an  enmioation  waa  tba  sola  teat ;  it  wai 
always  attached  to  a  preacribed  eonrsa  of  study  and  aerrica. 
The  foundation  deada  of  old  endowed  achoola  aometimea 
oontun  a  proviuon  for  an  axamination ;  the  object  of  thia 
seema  to  have  been  rather  to  ascertain  that  the  taadiing 
was  satiaf actoiy  than  to  classify  the  boyi,  though  aometinMa 
prises  and  emolnmenta  were  awarded  by  the  examinera. 

Univaraity  examinationa  are  found  to  take  their  origin 
from  the  "diapntationa"  which  appear  vary  eariy  in  the 
history  of  universitiea,  Dialecticu  discussion  had  entered 
largely  into  the  higher  education  in  classipal  timei^  snd  when 
the  unijarsitj  of  Bologna  waa  incorporated  aa  a  aehool  of 
law  by  the  emperor  Frederick  X  in  1198,  disputations  soon 
.came  into  use  aa  exereiaes  for  degrees  The  univenity  of 
Paris,  which  waa  founded  aoon  after,  and  which  waa  a 
Bchool  of  theology  and  of  arta,  adopted  the  same  eourae ; 
and  the  forma  <tf  these  exercises  for  degreea  have  aurvived 
to  the  present  time  in  Oennany,  and  did  disappear  In 
England  until  1860. 

A  student  who  aimed  at  a  degret^  which  fwrnerly  cnly 
the  more  distinguished  did,  acted  three  timaa  aa  opponent 
to  other  eandidatea,  and  waa  in  tf  ma  admitted  to  keep  hia 
**  Act."  Thia  performance  began  by  his  reading  a  Latin 
theais,  in  wh!^  he  maintained  some  poaition  in  diq»ula- 
tion  against  a  doctor  in  the  faciUty,  aa  weU  aa  tiie  above- 
named  opponenta,  and,  bi  fae^  againat  all  comers  The 
debate  was  carried  on  in  syllogistic  form ;  the  presiding 
doctor  eventually  summed  u|>  tfaa  oontroveray,  and  usnally 
paaaed  a  compliment  on  the  disputant,  which  waa  the  earlieat 
form  of  university  honours. 

Academical  degrees,  in  their  orij^,  im^ed  a  title  to 
teach,  aa  ie  seen  in  the  namea  of  Dootw  and  Master.  The 
notion  of  a  university  degree  aa  a  eriteriott  of  general 
cultivation  is  comparatively  recent:  the  B.A.  or  first 
degree,  which  ia  now  so  important,  Vaa  not  known  in 
the  earlieat  times,  and  ia  not  even  now  granted  in  the 
German  universiUea.  The  diapntationa  took  woodertut 
hold  of  the  popnlar  mind  in  the  Middle  Agea  It  may  be 
supposed  that  students  looked  mora  to  pwrtn  nvf  an 
opening  for  attack,  or  that  mifbljlMeiftg^naii^fiimM^ 
than  to  the  truth  of  tiie  omttar;  and  as  the  queationSrouId 

Tin.  —  g8 
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Mttledbj  an  appeal  to  tb*  Bible  or  Ariitotlt)  a  habU  of 
looking  to  anthoritj  wm  eogcndend.  We  ma^  Briit 
of  analogons  erila  in  the  examination  mtam ;  for  nnder  uis 
the  pointi  that  an  most  lifcdj  to  jUad  questions  are  the 
moot  stodled.  The  two  idani  are  only  different  ways  in 
which  the  student  maj  make  a  display  of  the  powers  or  the 
knowledge  he  has  aoqnired.  We  may  obserre  that  dispnta- 
tiona  bring  ont  "^weis,*  sneh  as  ease  of  expresnon  in  Latin, 
qniekneas  in  logical  fenee,  and  fertility  of  leeooroa^  more 
Uiorooghly  than  they  do  actnal  knowledge ;  Oey  aro  better 
adiqitad  for  **  Arts  "  than  for  scienees. 

Eadi  member  of  the  **  facol^  '  had  a  right  of  putting 
questions  to  the  candidate  for  admission  into  it  in  sddition 
to  that  of  formally  opposing  him  in  his  "  Act,"  and  this  was 
freely  exercised.  Thw  was  the  germ  of  the  examination, 
whidi  has  rinoe  developed  itself  in  England,  and  displaced 
the  dilatation.  The  transition  from  di^iatations  to  ex- 
aminations took  place  in  England  daring  tnt  18th  century, 
and  it  can  be  clearly  traced  at  Cambridge,  where  the  com- 
petitiTO  system  first  attracted  notice,  from  the  ielat  attaching 
to  the  "tripos  list  *  and  the  senior  wranglership.  tlie  name 
"  tripoa  *  has  given  rise  to  Tarioos  strange  guesses ;  the 
facts  are  as  foUowa.  .  For  the  appointment  of  some  nnirer* 
sity  officers,  and  for  settling  precedency,  a  list  of  those  who 
took  their  B.A.  degree  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  priority 
of  admisrion.  This  rule  of  priority  was  originsUy  deter- 
mined by  faronr ;  it  was  a  piece  of  patronage  belonging 
to  the  "moderators,"  who  presided  at  the  acts,  and  the 
proctors ;  afterwards  it  was  settled  according  to  the  perform- 
ances of  the  capdidatee  at  the  acts,  and  erentually  by  the 
results  of  an  examination  in  mathematics  and  natnral 
jihilosophy.  The  day  when  these  bachelors  were  inaugurated 
was  caUed  the  **  tripos  "  day,  because  on  that  occasion  one 
of  the  old  bachelors  was  appointed  to  toke  his  place  on  a 
■tool,  and  to  dln>nte  with  the  new  bachelors.  It  was  his 
business  to  make  sport  by  a  kind  of  mock  disputation, 
and  he  was  allowed  much  licence  in  his  remarks.  He  was"^ 
called  "  the  bachelor  of  the  stool "  or  "  tripos,"  and  the  day 
was  called  "thetripotf  day."  The  list  of  names  was  called 
the  tripos  list,  and  it  Is  probably  owing  to  this  need  that 
there  was  for  an  order  of  seniority  that  the  Cambridge 
tripos  list  came  to  be  arranged  in  order  of  merit. 

The  subjects  of  discnsaion  were  originally  taken  chiefly 
from  Aristotle ;  but  soon  after  the  publication  of  Newton's 
Prineipia  it  became' osual  to  take  one  at  least  of  the  three 
queeUons  which  the  candidate  had  to  maintain  from  that 
work ;  a  second  was  frequently  taken  from  Newton's  Optia^ 
and  a  third  from  ethical  phDosophy.  The  authorities,  we 
find,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent  ethics  from  being 
thmst  aside,  and  to  maintain  something  like  respectebility 
in  the  latin.  Interest  was  concentrated  on  the  mathemati- 
cal -sobjecta,  three-fourths  of  them  belonging  to  what  we 
should  call  mathematical  phyaiesL  These  nibjecta  could 
not  be  dealt  with  thoroughly  in  a  disputation,  and  therefore 
the  moderators  adopted  the  plan  of  pving  out  questions 
which  were  answered  in  English.  This  eventually  led  to 
printed  papers  of  questions  bring  riven,  and  in  18S8  iJl 
vestige  of  the  "  Act "  for  the  B.A.  degree  disappeared. 
althoDgh  it  was  retained  for  a  time  in  diviai^,  Uw,  and 
OMdicin& 

The  histoiy  of  the  tr^  serves  to  bring  into  relief 
different  views  as  to  the  end  which  an  examinatimi  it  meant 
to  server  Originally  it  was  intended  to  guide  men  so  that 
they  might  learn  what  was  thought  but  for  them,  and  in 
the  best  way;  this  was  the  educational  view.  But  colleges 
had  fellowships  to  dispose  of,  and  the  tripos  list  fumtBhed 
a  ready  gauge  of  merit  for  the  purpose.  This  made  it 
iocutnbent  on  the  moderaton  to  exercise  rigoroas  im- 
partiality; and  great  iMins  were  taken  to  secure  fairness 
»d  to  judge  righUy.   A  Iwt  in  order  of  merit  would  hardly 
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have  ^proved  itself  to  pubUe  opinion  In  tba  way  dw  bripoc 
list  did,  but  for  the  faii  that  the  examination  w«a  nloMht 
entirely  on  one  subject,  and  that  a  sahgect  whid  admiu 
of  questions  being  set  cl  every  shade  <A  difficult,  aad  far 
which  there  is  a  definite  right  and  wrung.  If  aotetsl  snV 
jecta  had  been  combined,  or  if,  aq  was  the  case  ni  Oxford, 
the  ethical  element  had  been  allowed  to  propradonU^ 
the  rasulta  could  not  have  been  so  aoeuratoly  wn^iad, 
there  would  have  bean  room  t€tt  difference  of  opuuMi,  and 
the  only  safe  oowne  would  have  bean  to  dkltib«te  ths 
names  ^phahetioally  in  several  classes,  or  in  »  Um  dasset 
containing  wide  braeketa,  which  is  neariy  the  aaiao  4ing. 

The  most  important  change  in  an  ednoatumal  dinctiot 
was  effeeted  by  the  inflnence  of  Dr  Whewetl  in  1848.  He 
introduced  a  compulsory  examination  of  adequate  lengU 
in  the  elementary  subjects,  especially  elementary  nntud 
philosophy;  this  checked  the  practice  of  reading  "acrax*" 
of  the  higher  subjects.  The  old  educational  par^  aim«l 
at  turning  out  men  in  the  most  effective  condition  for  tks 
ordinary  struggles  of  life,  while  a  later  party  soi^fat  to  tnta 
out  mathematicians  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  scientiie 
world.  In  the  old  times  the  notion  was  that  the  eenioc 
wrangler  would  go  to  ^e  bar,  or  stay  at  Cambridgs  aadl 
follow  an  academical  career ;  now  his  destination  ia  jvj 
commonly  a  professorship  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  In  tl» 
colonies.  Heneo  the  coune  at  Cambridge  has  bent  mad» 
to  include  a  techifically  scientific  as  well  as  an  adooitionil 
training ;  and  it  has  been  therein  so  much  extondsd 
that  the  amount  to~be  carried  into  the  tripoa  is  excearivs. 
As  the  whole  cannot  be  read  in  the  three  yean  allotted,  the 
tripoa  no  longer  affords  a  fair  field  for  all  those  who  odlsd 
together  as  freshmen,  as  it  did  forty  years  agou  A  vsiy 
high  place  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  now  unless  much  gronnl 
has  been  got  over  before  admission  to  the  university.  Th» 
point  has  attracted  notice  and  changes  are  aboiU  to  bs 
made  (1678). 

Before  considering  other  methods,  it  wiD  be  well  Is 
take  a  general  view  of  the  action  of  ezoniinations.  Flrs^  it 
may  be  obeerved  that  the  employment  of  ezaminatioss 
rapidly  spreads.  An  examination  at  a  sehod  may  at  fint 
be  confined  to  a  few  subjects ;  it  is  then  found  thai  the 
rest  are  neglected,  and  however  ill  onited  th^  an  for 
examination,  they  must  be  brought  in  aomehow.  Ajpia, 
if  certein  boys  or  classes  are  being  prepared  for  an  ezaoiB- 
ation,  the  others  think  that  they  may  take  thcdr  eass^ 
because  they  are  not  going  to  be  examined,  and  the  thooj^ti 
and  iutoresto  of  the  teachers  will  commonly  turn  to  tho» 
who  have  to  prepare  fur  this  ordeaL  Iforeover,  if  soow 
professions  are  guuded  by  an  examination,  those  whid 
are  not  so  will  M^ome  the  resort  of  the  duncea.  Hence 
when  examinations  are  <aice  started  they  spread  in  all  dine- 
tions. 

It  ia  found  that  aome  branches  of  study  an  better 
suited  for  examination  than  others;  and  something  mon 
must  be  said  as  to  the  fitness  of  different  classes  of  subjects 
for  thfa  purpoee.  Certain  studies  endow  the  paptl  with  tte 
faculty  of  doing  something  he  could  not  do  before,  such  si 
that  of  translating  fonign  knguages,  or  of  solving  mathe- 
matical problems;  and  there  are  <Ahers,  like  history,  vlkh 
though  they  may  add  greaUy  to  the  wealth  of  the  ■aa'k 
mind,  yield  no  such  definite  faculty  or  technical  dextari^. 
We  can  test  the  poasession  of  the  first  sort  of  acqninnaDt 
directly,  b^  calling  on  the  sbident  t6  put  in  practka  the 
powers  he  is  expected  to  have  acquired.  But  with  nopaet 
to  the  ktter  we  can  only  ascertain  that  he  recoQeeto  anis 
portions  of  what  he  has  prepared.  By  diooeing  theaa  per 
tions  judiciously,  we  can  teU  whether  the  student  faaa  cait- 
fuUy  studied  the  subject,  and  linked  the^'icM^  paria  of  it 
together,  but  we  cannot  make  sure  of  the  (mrnueni^  of  tht* 
knowledge.   Tf  -ug  men  used  to  examiuatun  will  ladc  vr 
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Jost  the  infomtktioD  mitod  for  their  emniiuition  In  ft  my 
short  time,  from  an  aoalyBii  ortaibr's  note  book,  ind  !<agiA 
mneh  in  a  few  dajt.  Thli  power  of  "getting  up"  and 
"  carrying  "  is  not  without  piHctical  ralaa.  It  ii  the  power 
which  enablei  a  lawyer  to  maater  a  mass  of  details,  and  we 
may  allow  credit  for  this,  for  it  shows  a  good  analytical 
memory;  bnt^  it  most  be  observed  that  what  is  thus 
rewarded  is  not  so  mach  a  knowledge  of  the  special  branch 
ot  atody  as  a  power  of  acqniring,  which  very  probaUy  might 
b«  ap^ed  to  one  subject  as  wall  as  another. 

K  requires  great  eiqwrianoe  and  judgment  in  an  examiner 
to  deal  with  anbjeeta  like  history  and  literature.  He  must 
liftTa  an  eye  for  the  eardiuat  potnt«,  and  must  know  how  a 
student  ooght  to  hold  things  tt^ther  in  his  mind.  If  he 
yield  to  the  teAkptation  which  seems  to  beset  examiners  of 
incking  out  "things  not  gjenerally  known,"  and  minute 
detuls  which  «  wise  man  is  content  to  kare  to  be  looked 
np  when  he  wants  them,  then  a  kind  of  artifinal  knowledge, 
addy  lor  use  in  enminatims,  will  be  engendered.  In 
diia  dass  ti  Bubjeetr  the  profit  obtuued  1^  the  student 
ia  not  proportionate  to  hie  recollection  <rf  what  he  has 
learned,  and  yet  it  is  this  recdieotion  only  which  can  be 
aecuately  measured.  A  student  may  luve  got  good  from 
his  reading,  and  yet  be  able  to  do  littie  eren  in  a  paper  that 
i»  well  set;  beoanse  for  an  examination  the  mligeet  must 
not  only  be  read,  it  must  be  "got  up." 

The  stn^es,  on  the  other  hand,  which  enable  oqs  to 
**  do  "  something  supply  a  power  that  is  always  at  hand.  A 
glaaaical  scholar  can  at  any  moment  translate  a  pasaagei 
This  diiTerenoe  ia  Teiy  important  "  Information  anhjec^  " 
burden  the  memory  and  jpTe  rise  to  "cram  "mote  than  the 
others;  beudei^  a  faculty  cannot  be  lost  in  a  few  numths  and 
iiif<wmation  may.  The  morct  thwefore,  that  a  competitive 
examination  can  be  made  to  turn  mi  "  &eul^  subjects ''  the 
better.  Information  snbjects  can  be  dealt  with  more 
aatiefaMorUy  when  competitions,  which  should  be  emfined 
to  an  early  age,  are  over,  and  the  student  is  fitting  himself 
for  the  work  life.  He  will  tvad  them  most  profitably 
when  he  feels  that  he  wants  the  information,  not  for  display, 
but  for  practical  ose. 

Examinations,  of  course,  tell  ns  little  directly  aboat  moral 
qualities ;  iodostry,  indeed,  they  reward,  but  the  work  pro- 
duced may  bare  been  done  under  the  strong  ineentiTe  of 
eageroess  for  snecess.  or  nnder  compulsion,  or  in  the  absence 
of  temptation,  and  under  other  circamstances  the  candidate's 
zeal  may  flag.  Energy  and  tastes  go  far  to  make  a  man 
what  he  and  of  these  examinations  tell  ns  nothing.  A 
eourae  of  enminationa  tells  something  more  as  to  steadiness 
of  pnrposs  and  growth  of  mind  than  a  single  one,  and  a 
person  who  followa  up  an  unusual  kind  oi  Btndy— such  as 
tilt  lately  natural  science  was — has  probably  a  genuine  taste 
for  it. 

It  makea  all  the  difference  to  the  teacher  whether  the 
ezaminataon  is  subordinate  to  the  teaching,  or  the  teaching 
to  the  examination.  In  the  first  case  be  is  really  the 
•dncator — he  lays  down  the  coarse  he  thinks  best  la  the 
second  he  carries  oat  a  course  which  may  leaTS  him  no 
option;  and  even  if  it  embrace  altematiTe  subjects,  these 
must  often  be  chosen  for  the  marks  they  will  bring  in 
the  time  allowed  rather  than  for  the  good  they  will  do.the 
pnpiL  On  the  other  bond,  if  a  teacher's  work  is  not  sub- 
ject  to  some  external  test,  hs  may  get  caretees,  and  neglect 
to  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  progress  of  science  and  of 
the  art  of  teaching.  Of  coarse  no  public  adrantages  could 
be  granted  to  a  certificate  given  to  candidates  by  their  own 
teacher,  when  his  interest  lay  in  getting  them  through.  If 
he  were  independent,  like  an  authorized  public  teacher, 
he  might  be  trusted,  but  he  would  then  be  a  perma- 
nent examiner,  and  his  style  would  soon  be  jmdentood.. 
Then  must]  howeTcr,  be  soma  correspondence  between 
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the  teaching  and  Ihe  examination,  espedally  on  subjects 
which  can  be  treated  in  different  ways.  If  a  professor,  for 
example,  occupy  himself  with  the  textual  criticism  of  a 
book,  and  the  examiner  ask  no  question  on  this,  student* 
will  n«glect  the  lectnre.  Hence,  the  public  teacher  should 
be  in  commnnicatiou  with  the  examiner,  or  form  one  of  a 
body  of  examiners. 

In.  Gennaoy  the  difficulty  is  solved  in  this  way.  At 
the  '*  abttnrient  '*  examination  the  teachers  in  a  gymnasium 
propose  two  questions  in  each  subject ;  of  these  ^e  Qovem- 
ment  inspector  chooses  one,  and  this  tike  candidates  who  are 
leaving  for  the  umversi^  answer  on  paper.  The  errors  in 
the  answen  are  marked  by  the  masters,  and  the  papers  ao 
madced  are  eoqsidered  by  the  inspector,  who,  along  with 
tlie  school  authorities,  and  with  some  reference  to  ^ 
pn^^  wwrk  in  aohool,  decides  on  his  fitness  for  leaving  the 

The  two  ftanctioBS  of  testing  acquirements  and  of  dired- 
ing  and  stimulating  instruction  do  not  act  alwi^  along  the 
same  liujes,  and  ue  examiner*  and  teacher  may  therefore 
pull  difTerent  ways.  If  the  examiner  wants  to  pick  out  tiie 
sharpest  lad  Ih  a  school  he  will  give  great  weight  to  any- 
thing that  shows  briUiaaey.  Excellence^  too^  in  any  one  de*' 
partment  is  a  hr  better  wgn  of  power  than  mediocri^  ^ 
many.  But  tiie  toadier  does  not  want  the  clew  boy  to 
rely  on  his  fadli^  in  Latin  Tcrsei  or  to  g^ve  himself  np  to 
his  favourite  atndy,  and  will  make  the  examinatitm  torn 
on  tiie  general  sdiool  work.  He  will  eet  qnestioni  in 
the  parts  of  the  snbjecfe  which  involTO  dmdgOT,  in  order 
to  enfcme  attention  to  them.  FropodtionB  u  E^did  and 
questions  «i  elementary  grammar  may  have  no  effect  in  d»- 
triminating  between  two  clever  boys ;  yet  these  queationB 
must  be  a^  if  Endid  and  grammar  are  to  br  learnt 

Again,  an  examiner  may  only  want  to  ase  fluit  the  can- 
did^ has  a  certain  knowledge,  namely,  that  which  is 
required  in  the  sitnation  in  prospect  He  may  want  to 
see,  fwinstance,  tiiatrarithmetical  qtiestions  can  be  worked 
correctiy ;  if  this  can  be  done  he  may  not  care  how  the  know- 
ledge was  got,— all  he  wants  being  the  fact  ^tit  is  thersi 
£ut  a  boy  may  be  tanght  to  do  sums  by  the  old  mecliani- 
cal  rules,  and  this  kills  tlie  reason  instead  of  developing  it 
The  educator  is  teaching  the  boy  by  means  of  Euclid, 
aritiunetic,  and  the  rest,  rather  than  teaching  him  EacUd 
and  arithmetic  for  th^  vatne  as  possessions.  He  will 
therefore  frame  his  paper  so  as  to  uow  that  the  boy  has 
gone  through  the  processes  of  study  which  he  wants  to  en- 
courage ;  his  questions  will  involve  principlesL  His  paper 
may  not  gaag«  powers  of  computation  so  well  as  one  con- 
taining a  nnmbw  of  intricate  snms  to  be  done  in  a  short  tim^ 
but  it  shows  whether  the  bqy  in  i— infag  arithmetic  has 
used  his  brains. 

Examinations  are  effective  in  three  principal  w^  as 
regards  education.  Fiis^  they  act  as  stimulants,  partly  by 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  advantagea  of  some  sort,  and 
partly  by  an>ealiDg  'to  the  combatiTe  spirit  in  homan 
natore  and  ue  desire  to  excel.  Stimulants  are  valuable  iu 
our  pharmacbpceio,  tiiough  liable' to  be  used  too  freely. 
Ton^  who  might  sink  into  inertinees  ore  often  roused  to 
vigour  by  seeing  a  definite  dbjeet  to  work  for,  or  by  finding 
themselves  engaged  in  a  contest  On  the  other  hand,  n 
the  idea  of  gain  is  presented  to  yonng  people  too  early,  it 
may  over-ride  all  other  motives,  sndi  as  du^  and  r^;ard  for 
authority  and  desire  to  learn.  To  those  who  have  been 
babitoated  to  examinations.  It  aeems  useless  to  work  for 
anything  in  which  th^  are  not  gtnng  to  be  examined,  and 
the  examinations  will  not  act  as  a  stimolns  unless  some- 
thing is  to  be  got  by  them.  Hence  competitive  examina- 
tions should  not  be  often  repeated ;  a  ringle  comprehensiTe 
one  at  the  end  of  a  Img  course  may  do  good,  Imt  it  «nst' 
not  be  k*pt  alwara  immediate^  in  view,   Tlie  pupil 
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■hoola  not  himself  atadj  exunination  papera,  or  spectUate 
OD  the  most  profitable  course,  but  should  trust  to  Us  tutor, 
who  will  tell  him  tliat  the  best  wsj  to  get  marks  is  to 
Jearn  honestly,  as  if  for  learning's  sake  alone.  The  stimu- 
lating effect  of  examinations  le^ng  to' gain  acts  on  parents 
and  OB  schoolmasters.  It  leads  pareota  to  exert  themaeWes 
to  procure,  not  the  best  educaticm  {or  their  sods  they  can, 
bat  the  most  direct  preparation  for  competitions.  This 
footers  low  notions  of  education  :  people  overlook  the 
value  of  developed  faculties  and  good  mental  habits^.and 
seem  to  think  that  il  there  were  no  examinations  their  sona 
would  mnt  DO  schooling.  Often  it  is  of  great  importance 
for  a  youth  to  pass  an  examination  when  there  is  no  Ume 
for  him  to  -get  genuine  knowledge ;  ihis  knowledge  must 
then  be  simulated  bj  a  process  called  "  cram,"  which 
means  Aat  the  "  portative  memory,"  or  carrying  power, 
mtat  serve  as  a  make-shift  for  all  other  faculties..  School- 
masters find  a  zest  given  to  their  work  by  looking  to  the 
places  their  pupils  may  gain,  but  the  course  wuch  will 
earn  the  best  place  is  not  always  that  which  will  be  the 
best  for  the  youth  in  the  end ;  and  then  the  master  ii  pnlled 
in  the  wrong  direction  by  the  eagerness  of  the  boy  or  hii 
parents,  and  sometimes  of  his  own  subordinates,  all  of  whom 
look  first  to  sucoess.  Masters,  let  it  be  said,  for  Uie  most 
part  resist  nobly,  and  aim  at  doing  real  good ;  but  the  pres- 
sure put  on  them  adds  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  woric. 

Secondly,  examinations  serve  as  guides.  A  youth  may 
seem  to  be  listless  only  because  his  energies  have  not 
been  turned  into  a  definite  channel;  when  he  is  shown  his 
.  work,  and  is  started  in  the  way  to  do  it,  he  becomes  quite 
another  being.  Besides,  a  good  examinaticm  shows  what  is 
meant  by  knowing  a  subject  llie  pupil  or  even  a  teacher 
by  looking  over  a  thonghtfully  drawn  up  paper  of  questions 
gets  a  higher  standard .  of  knowledge ;  he  sees  the  way  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  leeundum  arUm  as  opposed  to  any 
slipshod  easy-going  way  of  handling  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
examination  papers  which  are  so  meagre  that  the  pupil 
finds  no  cdl  on  him  for  intelligence,  or  in  which  he  can  pass 
by  doing  a  very  small  portion  of  the  paper,  have  a  most 
iig'urious  effect  '  They  give  the  pupil  a  bw  view  of  know- 
ledge, and  cripple  the  teacher,  because  tiie  pupil  is  confident 
of  passing  with  what  he  thinks  he  can  Jean  in  *  week  or 
two  before  the  examination. 

Thirdly,  examinations  oblige  a  person  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce his  knowle^e,  and  encourage  him  to  bring  it  out  in 
a  terae  and  Incid  style.  They  give  no  credit  to  loose  or 
floating  knowledge.  Kotions  that  are  in  solution  are  not 
available ;  they  must  be  ciysUlUxed  in  definite  forv  before 
an  examiner  will  accept  them.  Great  difference  is  also 
made  between  an  answer  which  i*  perfect  and  one  which  is 
not ;  and  thia  exerta  a  good  inflnence,  for  one  of  the  com- 
monest defects  of  loosely  brained  Diinda  ia  that  they  are 
very  deficient  in  ezaetitode^  and  do  not  appreciate  tjie 
enoimouB  difference  between  going  "  iomewhere  near  ^  the 
mark  and  hitting  the  precise  jMiot. 

But  examinationi^  even  when  well  eondnetad,  hm  ill 
as  wen  as  good  effects.  Th^  destroy  spontaneity.  Nine 
yonng  pewie  out  of  tea  may  quite  right^  be  made  to  move 
in  a  good  "regulation  groovy"  but  the  tenth  would'  be 
better  for  having  room  to  ezpadiate.  The  candidate  who 
is  getting  up  hia  books  ia  busy  about  learning  not  in  tiunk> 
in^  If  indeiMndent  thoogbts  ang|j;«st  themselves-  he- pats 
them  aiide ;  nia  bunnesa  ia  with  lua  "  books,"  f«  bia  own 
thonghts  cannot  be  set.  iMsi-teadeney  may  be  obviated 
by  lowing  scope  in  the  antweiB  for  aomb  discnniTeneaa 
(but  this  has  its  evils  alao)  or  by  introducing  eiwys,  but  a 
man's  mind  no  doubf  beoomes  "examination  bound"  if  he 
is  subjected  to  repeated  definite  mechanical  examiutions. 
He  is  kept  in  a  state  of  pnpikge,  and  only  reads  to  recollect 
when  he  is  of  an  a{^  to  xeflect,  to  examine,  and  to  judge. 
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This  leads  to  the  question  of  age.  Rxaminationa,  thongh 
good  for  boys,  are  bad  for-  men.  Those  which  deal  with 
general  edncation  should  not  be  continued  beyond  the  age 
of  22.  Professional  examinations,  or  examinations  in  the 
highest  parts  of  acieice,  intended  for  those  who  mean  to 
gire  their  lives  to  study,  must  come  later,  bat  abonld  be 
as  iittie  competitive  as  posaible.  By  a  "  competitive  "  ex- 
amination is  meant  one  in  which  a  candidate  <is  dsprasiad 
or  excluded  by  the  superiority  of  another. 

Another  point  is  the  atrain  on  the  mind  produced  .1^ 
competition.  This  stnun  is  much  greater,  as  has  been  said 
above,  when  many  "information  subjecta-"  have  to  be 
carritid  in  the  head  at  once,  than  when  the  pupil  baa  only 
to  exercise  in  hia  examination  a  power  whidi  he  keeps 
about  him ;  because,  in  the  former  case,  he  is  constantly 
haiaseed  by  the  fear  that  he  is  dropping  something.  It 
is  bad  for  a  student  when  he  is  intereeted  in  his  chemiatiy 
to  feel  a  panic  about  his  English  literature.  KoUiing  wears 
out  the  mind  so  much  aa  being  pulled  many  ways  at  onca, 
especially  if  this  state  of  diatractiou  is  prolonged.  Teariy 
trials,  for  instance,  for  some  appointment^  a  new  subject 
being  now  end  then  added  to  increase  the  candidatea'  weight 
of  metal,  so  habituate  the  mind  to  an  artifidal  stimnlus 
that  pupils  become  incapable  of  studying  without  it  They 
can  feel  do  interest  in  a  subjeet  if  it  is  not  to  be  set  in  aa 
examination;  and  in  time  their  power  of  attention  u 
weakened,  and  their  minds  become  uke  india-rubber  bands 
which  have  been  too  long  on  the  stretch.  On  the  oth« 
hand,  young  people  may  be  expected  to  be  equal  to  one 
great  effort  or  perhaps  to  two.  Sueh  occasiona  may  call 
out  some  heroism  or  self-denial,  and  these  ^qoalitiaa  are 
much  needed.  But  for  this  putpoae  the  teacher  ahoTiW 
regard  the  examination  with  respect,  and  teach  his  papils 
to  respect  it, — he  moat  not  help  them  to  outwit  the 
examiners.  In  this  view  it  is  well  that  the  teachers  abocld 
have  some  infinence  in  framing  or  altering  the  examina- 
tion scheme.  They  will  then  r^;ard  it  as  in  part  their  own. 
Moreover,  the  papU  should  have  the  examination  in  view  at 
the  end  of  a  long  vista  of  study ;  the  preparation  for  it 
should  not  be  harried.  The  feeling  of  being  short  of  tins 
adds  to  worry,  and  prevents  good  work. 

There  are  always  some  atadents  of  an  anxious  dispowdui 
who  will  over-f^  themselves  at  the  approach  of  an  exanaina- 
tion.  This  is  more  frequently  the  effect  of  over- worry  tbas 
61  over-work.  It  will  usually  be  found  on  inquiry  that 
the  hours  of  work  per  di^m  have  not  been  exceasive, 
but  the  evil  is  that  they  have  had  no  rest;  when  xiot  st 
their  books  they  are  letting  their  minds  ran  oa  their  work, 
fancjing  they  are  forgetting  something, — they  are  hannteJ 
by  the  idea  of  the  examination,  and  become  phyaically  no- 
fit  for  it  But  we  m  ust  not  throw  the  blame  of  Uie  mischief 
that  may  thus  ^ccrue  to  them  on  the  examinationa.  Such 
caaee  do  not  c(^monly  occar  among  those  wbo  are  aiming 
at  the  highest  places,  and  are  most  exposed  to  tiie  atrain 
of  competition ;  very  often  the  sofferet*  are  merely  pass 
men,  and  they  are  in  fact  unequal  to  any  call  on  ^«r 
nervous  energtea  The  ezaminatian  ii  the  fint  call  they 
encounter,  and  tiieir  wedcness  ia  dunrn  in  that;  birt 
would  probably  have  beenon  the  aame  ecmditioii  the  fint 
time  they  were  called  on  to  bee  «uy  naponubiU^,  aacb  m 
to  make  a  speech,  or  preach  a  sermon,  or  write  an  actids 
bf  a  ^ven  day.  Afteran  examination  or  two  thia  nwrrooa- 
ness  IS  overcome  by  the  stronger  sort.  No  donbt  yonng  men 
have  toeneonntCTaaerereatrain  at  some  examinatiMia,  and 
this  should  bo  reduced  by  lessening  the  loadmitiie  mamny 
at  one  time.  It  may  be  very  deniable  for  yonng  nwa  40 
loam  something  of  six  or  eight  aubjecti,  bnt  tlin  ahodd 
not  be  examined  in  all  at  once,  /fi*  ia.  alaa  Aimbla  that 
tbpse  who  are  expo^  toeAMiMf^di^i^^hoaU  be 
under  the  eye  of  one  who  knows  Uie  laws  of  nntal  fod 
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{iliyiical  hygivno — vbo  can  detect  first  •ympttHni  of 
iitorbid  anxiot/,  and  vilt  Uave  authority  enough  with  the 
pupil  to  enforce  exerciie,  proper  diet,  and  mental  relaxation. 
If  the  mind  cannot  res^  it  mast  hive  a  change  of  occupa- 
tion. 

The  most  important  examinations  are  those  which  lead 
to  aaiTendty  emolnments,  and  tiiose  by  which  ciAdidates 
ate  selected  for  the  ciril  service  and  the  army, 

A  clever  youth,  destined  for  the  university,  is  at  present 
subjected  to  examinations  from  the  age  of  14  to  23' or  24. 
First  he  is  brogght  on  at  a  preparatory  school,  to  compete 
f<Hr  a  scholanhip  at  one  of  the  large  schools.  The  credit  of 
his  ichocdmaster  is  involved  in  his  success,  and  great  pains 
an  taken  with  the  candidates.  Usually  the  examiners 
understand  boys,  and  the  papersare  set  with  jadgmeot;  but 
aboyatl4shoQld  be  extending  the  roots  of  hb  knowledge, 
not  arranging  it  for  display;  and  if  he  be  trained  in  order 
to  have  something  to  show,  there  is  a  danger  that  solidity 
may  be  sacrificed  to  the  early  production  of  results.  An 
examiner  taking  a  school  unawares,  and  questioning  the 
boys,  would  probably  detect  the  clBverest  without  doing 
any  harm ;  but  when  boys  work  up  to  papers,  even  if  they 
are  carefully  set,  there  is  a  danger  of  their  developing  the 
Uth\  facility  of  remembering  words  with  little  care  for 
ideas,  which  belongs  to  their  age.  It  is  said  that  those 
who  are  elected  scholars  often  seem  to  fall  off  at  first  They 
have  worked  under  pressure,  and  the  pressure  is  removed. 
They  most  commonly,  however,  rally  for  the  next  contest, 
which  is  that  for  open  scholarships  at  the  nniversi^.  The 
•xaminations  for  these  are  now  almost  alwsys  in  special 
branches  of  knowledge,— Hslassics,  or  mathematics,  and 
natural  scisnce.  The  colleges  too  often  aim  at  securing 
not  the  youth  who  is  well-educated  all  round,'  but  one 
who  is  likely  to  obtain  a  high  degree  in  a  school  of  uni- 
Tersity  honours.  They  want  men  of  power ;  and  tpeeiai 
distinction  is  held  to  be  the  best  criterion  of  this.  School- 
masters often  grieve  over  the  necessity  of  having  to  put  a 
boy  apart  to  be  prepared  for  the  classical  or  mathematical 
mirket;  but  the  public  looks  in  the  newspapers  for  notices 
of  scholarships  gained,  and  a  school  which  may  do  admirable 
work  with  the  staple  of  its  boys  will  yet  be  carped  at  if 
wanting  in  univeraity  success.  Boys  m  hawked  from 
college  to  college  till  they  find  one  which  will  give  the 
price, — ^that  is  to  say,  a  scholarship  of  the  value  which 
the  parent  or  master  thinks  the  boy  ought  to  fetch.  Of 
lbe*e  youths  many  have  little  taste  for  things  intellectual, 
but  they  have  hard  heads,  and  a  keen  desire  to  get  a 
aehoUrship,  without  which  their  friends  will  not  send 
tb«tu  to  the  university.  By  diligent  work  they  may  get 
di'tli  a  plice  in  a  class  list  as  can  be  woo  without  special 
ability.  Some,  of  course,  are  of  a  higher  order,  and  of 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  description;  and  others,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  pressure  that  was  on  them  at  school,  or 
under  their  tutors,  turn  idle  and  disappoint  their  purchasera. 

At  Ciiiibrtdge,  unless  the  students  are  at  Trinity  College, 
the  "tripos"  brings  their  examinations  to  an  end.  At 
Trinity  College 'and  at  Oxford  an  examination  by  the 
eolloge  is  held  for  fellowships.  There  are  thm  two  systems 
for  Awarding  these, — that  of  special  examinations,  and  that 
of  being  guided  by  the  untvenlty  honours  obtained.  It  is 
in  favour  of  the  first  that  it  gives  two  or  three  chances, 
and  that,  by  affording  a  long  period  from  the  first  admission 
to  fcha  univemity,  it  enables  a  young  man  to  retrieve 
himself  if  hi*  early  education  has  been  mismanaged  by  his 
friends.  In  some  cases,  too,  very  good  work  is  done  in 
the  intervening  years,  but  for  this  to  be  the  cas«  the 
eandidiite  most  not  be  anxious  about  the  examinations. 
Tboae  who  ifrofit  in  this  way  ara  those  who  may  reckon 
protty  eaitaioly  on  snecess.  Against  this  special  ex- 
atuiuntion  it  in  urged  that  it  retoina  men  in  pupilage  up 


to  34  or  25,  that  with  many  it  is  a  question  whether  their 
chance  is  worth  the  investment  of  the  time,  and  that  it 
gives  a'n  advantage  to  the  richer  men  who  can  study  at 
leisure,  while  the  poorer  most'  sapport  themselvee  at  schools 
or  by  private  pupils. 

We  DOW  come  to  Government  competitive  examinations, 
such  as  those  for  the  army  and  civil  service.  The  object 
of  the  system  was  twofold.  First  of  all  it  was  desired 
to  get  rid  of  patronage,  with  the  solicitation  and  trouble  at- 
tending it,  and,  secondly,  to  secure  the  ablest  men  which 
the  situations  can  command.  Tht  first  object,  no  doubt,  is 
attained,  and  is  well  worth  attaining ;  with  regard  to  the 
second,  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  system  answers 
quite  satisfactorily  for  the  army,  and  moderately  so  for  the 
civil  service.  The  reasons  of  the  difference  are  that  the 
pay  in  the  army  is  not  sufficient  to  attract  those  who  have 
no  turn  for  the  profession,  or  who  are  deficient  in  the 
traditional  qualities  or  bearing  of  the  British  officer.  This 
examination  also  is  the  less  distracting  of  the  two,  beeauss 
the  number  of  subjects  that  may  be  taken  both  in~ 
the  case  of  the  ordnance  corps  and  of  the  line,  is  limited, 
and  a  preponderance  is  given  to  those  subjects  which 
furnish  faculties  over  those  which  result  in  information. 
If  by  these  examinations  we  had  to  pick  out  10  men 
out  of  600,  the  mechanism  would  be  too  rough  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  if  we  have  to  take  60,  we  get  down  to  the 
great  plateau  of  mediocrity,  where  we  find  a  batch  of  can- 
didates nearly  on  a  level;  and  even  if  the  sixtieth  man 
were  to  be  a  trifle  better  than  the  fiftieth,  either  of  tlMu 
would  be  good  enough  for  the  purpose^ 

The  English  Qovernment  encountersa  particular  difficulty 
in  such  examinations,  because  there  is  no  uniform  national 
system  of  education  as  in  Prussia,  and  advantage  must 
not  be  given  to  particular  schools.  This  makes  it  neeeasary 
to  allow  a  wide  option  of  subjects,  and  the  result  is  that 
candidates  will  take,  not  what  is  best  for  them  to  know, 
but  what  will  bring  most  "marks"  within  a  given  period 
of  study.  The  tutor  has  to  invest  the  pnpil's  time  in 
that  study  which  promissr  best  for  his  score.  This  is  not 
satisfactoiy  to  the  educationalist,  but  as  a  fact,  if  these 
youths  were  not  getting  up  their  modicum  of  soology  or 
electricity,  they  would  probably  be  doing  nothing  better. 
The  money  value  an  Indian  appointment  attracts  many 
youths  of  a  different  class  from  those  who  seek  for  com- 
missions; these  may  be  wanting  in  the  qualities  which  are 
required  to  command  the  respect  of  Hindus,  and  they  may 
regard  their  career  too  narrowly  as  an  investment  of 
brains  and  labour  for  which  they  expect  a  good  return. 
Physical  accomplishments  might  be  allowed  to  carry  soma  ' 
weight,  and  be  required  as  a  qualification. 

The  next  class  to  be  considered  are  '*  pass  examinations." 
These  are  important  from  the  large  number  of  men  they 
affect.  By  a  pass  examination  we  mean  one  in  which  the 
leading  object  is  to  snsure  a  certain  standard.  It  does  not 
follow  that  some  credit  may  not  be  obtained  bydoingwell; 
indeed,  for  the  healthy  operation  of  the  examination  it  is 
desirable  that  those  who  pass  should  be  classified  alpha- 
betically in  three  or  four  classes.  The  objects  of  a  pasa 
examination  are  to  sift  oat  incapacity,  and  to  ascertain  that 
the  candidates  have  gone  through  a  certain  process  of  edu* 
cation.  The  pass  sxsminatiras  of  uniTsrsitivs,  both  in 
Eugland  and  in  France,  were  until  lately  framed  on  a  wrong 
principle.  It  was  thought  that  the  examinations  should 
comprise  a  specimen  of  ertiy  kind  of  knowledge  that  an 
educated  manshonld  possess.  If'the  graduate  should  pron 
ignorant  of  an^  such  branch,  ths  univenaty,  it  was  thought, 
could  absolve  itself  from  rMponsibility  by  showing  that^la^ 
had  known  It  at  one  time.  Now^  however,  ws  recogniunM- 
fact  that  these  scrapa  of  knowledge  soon  dia^pear.  ^hs 
portion  of  chemistry  or  histoiy  whiA  the  candidst*  liM 
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paaaed  in  is  often  uiljf  ao  much  ^'book"  l^amt  almoBt  by 
ftMit  j  with  those  who  do  nelly  well  die  ceee  ie  di^ant 
The  Telne  of  these  tiTeminatioM  is  only  that  they  show  that 
jam  can  apply  tJi^  minds^  and  oan  vxpttn  thenuelns 
nuBsbly  wwL  The  snlijects  should  be  ehoeen  much  leas 
for  their  Tidae  as  infbrmatiMi'  than  for  their  requiring  the 
aienuse  of  thoo^itk  Fass  men  are  apt  to  redooe  all  they 
OMi  to  the  adion  at  memoiy;  hence  sabjects  shoold  be 
takea  whkh  leqaite  sometiiittg  more  than  memoiy.  To 
detect  "  pamt-woilc,''  the  examinen  shoold  be  familiar 
with  the  texIkhookM  from  triutdi  tiw  sabjeets  an  laami^  and 
therefore  audi  exsminationi  shonld  be  in  eomuodon  with 
■et  eonnes  of  <*^*"g,  Tnoslatim  of  nnseen  paaBagea^ 
in  t^tiu  for  instanca^  shoold  be  insistad  on,  but  a  dicti<m- 
■ly  might  be  allowed.  QoBstifm  in  geometry  should  be 
set  in  Bodk »  way  that  they  eannot  be  answered  1^  wiitiDg 
oat  Eadid  by  heart 

]3ie  difflottlty  ot  a  pass  examination  d^ends  both  on 
the  number  of  eompnlaoiy  snbjeets  ik  eontamib  and  on  the 
standard  "**"'t»"**^  ineaeh.  Feeble  inencan  get  throos^ 
Bi  examinatioa  in  one  or  two  nbjects  at  •  timc^  if  ue 
■tandaid  be  moderate.  Thns  an  examination  iriiid  oan  be 
passed  ^ee»maal,  like  tiw  Cambridge  "  Littie^*  is  a 
poor  otitaiion  of  bndn^  while  an  examinatioa  embracing 
mti^  sabjects  onsnies  a  certain  strengtb  of  head}  bat  not 
hstang  knowledge  of  any  one  tiling.  When  aa  examina* 
tiott  ua  to  be  exten^porised  in  mc^  to  aseertain  whether 
candidates  Iwre  heads  <«  thur  shoulders,  it  wiU  besnffloiettt 
to  read  or«r  to  them  (moo  w  twue  some  shnt  narrative  «r 
aittament,  or  a  oorreqmndenoe  on  basiness  matten,  and  to 
csJl  on  them  to  give  an  account  of  it  on  p^ier.  This 
wilt  test  soffidientiy  well  many  of  the  qnalitieB  which  go  to 
make  an  ^baent  nbordtnate. 

It  r«nainB  to  say  something  as  to  practical  methods  vi 
CTaminipg.  Originally  enmimtions  were  ccmdMted  wn 
voce,  and  they  stUl  are  so  in  pari  Examinstimsin  ezperi- 
uentsl  philoao^v  and  natutal  sdenoe  are  Talodas  without 
sometiiing  of  the  kind.  Hie  student  most  pc  norm  experi- 
ments and  Mcplain  HhmOf  and  must  identify  and  d«i«ribe 
neoimena.  7h»  vm  examination  ia  not  well  adapted  for 
dWiminating  between  candidates  who  are  nsariy  eqoal, 
beeanse  th^nsn  not  the  same  questions  put  to  them,  and 
aemusnesi  is  a  disturUng  dement.  The  value  of  «hh»  voce 
Haa  chiefly  in  detecting  shsllow  knowle^e.  It  couTiets  an 
impostor.  On  paper  a  can^dMto  may  avoid  a  searching 
qnsstion;  in  wsa  «om  he  hss  no  eseapCb  The  objection 
to  ito  emploijFment  is  its  greet  e^iensa  It  requires  very 
skilled  exsndnen,  two  of  whom  onght  to  sit  together ;  and 
the  examinatioa  should  last  a  quarter  of  aa  lumr  for  each 
man.  When  the  numbras  are  large  this  invcdves  a  long 
period  of  examination  and  ^[leat  cost  Tlie  Gerinaa  system 
of  ^ving  only  one  questum  in  each  snl^eot  tor  a  pass 
oxsmination,  and  allowing  plen^  of  time,  bat  xeqoiring  a 
TC17  fun  and  psrf ect  answer,  is  weQ  soiied  for  lairfy  pre- 
pand  men,  who  have  only  to  be  tm^^tly  classified  as 
"exceUont,"  "good,"  "fdr,"  and  "indifferent"  This 
foreea  the  candidate  to  study  the  whole  sulgect  carefully, 
whUe  if  a  dosen  qoestions  are  given,  as  in  Eugland,  can- 
didates win  specnlate  on  panfaut  with  a  knowleue  ot  only 
half  tiie  snbjeet 

EssmmaybensedlnexamlnatioMintwoivays.  Sub- 
jects of  a  general  natnr^  like  a  maxim  or  topie  at  the  day, 
may  be  propoeed,  in  whidi  case  leediness  and  fertility  of 
ideuare  tested,  bnt  a  kind  at  snperfidsli^  and  glibness  is 
Slandered ;  or  tiie  student  may  be  required  to  write  on  aome 
nbjeet  belongiDg  to  his  conne.  The  clsssteal  stodeut,  for 
instance,  m^  write  on  a  point  of  Greek  history.  A  dis- 
sertation written  at  Msnie  is  aa  exoellent  Bieans  of  joddng 
^qua]ifteations,aad  may  be  used  for  thoie  who  are  past 
ne  proper  age  foe  examinacion. 


Id  marking  a  p^>er  the  examiner  distribntee  his  na^ 
to  the  queetions  acoording  to  the  difficulty  or  the  time  titej 
take  toanswer.  The  aggregate  (tf  the  marks  may  not  cob- 
cide  with  his  impression,  and  it  amy  be  well  to  keep  bad 
one  quarter  of  the  marks,  to  be  allotted  afterwards,  acoord- 
ing to  tlie  impressi(m  obtained  when  tlie  papers  are  icKi 
over  again,  mit  question  by  question,  but  as  edioln. 
It  may  be  well  scaaetimes  to  nse  negaiu}*  maAm,  as  ss 
answer  may  reveal  aoch  ignorance  as  to  show  that  aome  of 
the  oorreot  answeis  were  "parrot-work."  When  differeai 
sabjects  are  compared,  a  little  knowledge  should  go  for 
nothing,  and  excellence  ahonld  count  for  muck  It  is  s 
good  phu  to  add  to  the  marks  got  the  ezceas  above  hell 
the  fidl  ralne  asngned  to  the  paper,  and  tiien  deduct  oas 
quarter  of  the  full  valnc^  e.ff.f  if  the  foil  value  be  500  and  the 
candidate  obtain  400,  his  score  wiU  stsad  tiiaa : — 

.  400+ m-m- 485. 

Candidates  for  honours  maybe  amngid  in  order  of  merit, 
as  is  commoa  at  Cambridge,  or  alphabeticaDy  filsnemf,  as  st 
Oxford.  In  the  fiist  case  bracketo  shonld  be  used,  eo  •■  te 
class  ss  equal  those  who  faU  within  certaij^  Umite  of  iuHm>- 
tainty.  Theee  liiiiite  will  be  wider  where  there  is  room  fct 
difference  ot  opinion  among  the  examiner^  aa  in  OMnpoeitim 
or  ^tiloBophy,  than  in  mathematios.  If  the  ftimlHiM 
whose  marks  differ  by  as  mnoh  ss  twelve  per  oent  sn 
bracketed  together,  we  come  to  something  lun  aa 
betiosl  arrangement  in  classea  When  the  alpliabetkil 
system  is  adopted  those  who  are  sure  of  a  first  claae  sn 
^eed  frran  wziety.  But  many  are  in  toMpeatao  abosi 
their  dasi^  and  the  differenoe  between  being  in  a  ftrst  a 
secraid  class  alphabetically  ananged  is  greater  tfun  tiisi 
between  being  last  in  the  first  claae  or  £st  in  tiM  ■eoeai 
class,  where  t£e  liste  are  in  order  of  merit 

Out  of  1000  young  men  who  come  to  a  nniverai^  witk 
a  view  to  taking  a  degree,  we  find  from  ezperieaice  tiMi; 
rou^y  speaking,  the  following  proportions  will  hold  gont 
—250  mil  have  both  good  abilities  and  tiie  reqaiaii 
power  of  will,  and  will  t^e  creditable  htmours;  aJvoat  MO 
more  will  be  comparatively  weak  ia  one  cr  other  of  tiM 
qualifications,  but  may  stall  get  a  place  is  an  hcmoitr  aAal 
or  tripos;  the  next  150  will  be  the  more  vigoMoa  fm 
men,  who  will  show  intelligence  in  subjecte  of  but  modecili 
difficulty,  will  antw  keenly  into  the  Ufe  of  the  plac^  ud 
will  pass  their  examinations  respectebly;  200  mot*  vfl 
pass  without  failure;  the  100  tlut  follow  will  meet  witt 
failures  more  or  less  frequentiy;  and  the  remaining  100 
will  never  pass  any  university  examination  at  an.  Bon 
of  these  last  iustauces  may  almost  be  regarded  ae  csm 
of  disease,  arisiog  from  infirmly  at  wiU  or  tiie  vast  d 
the  power  to  fix  tiie  attention.  IVeg^ect  of  tiie  early  acqs- 
sition  of  good  mental  habits  is  tiie  cause  of  mauj  £aita« 
A  yooth  may  be  ngected  once  from  love  of  nTiiiiaiiHiHal « 
from  nnderratiDg  the  examinatimi,  bat  he  doea  not  U 
again  if  he  can  help  it  A  second  failnre  ahowa  mnl « 
intellectual  incapact^. 

On  tliisanljaotiee— "Bemaiksoi  Stateof  BdueatiaK  it  Cb» 
bridge,"  bt  Dr  Sota  TeWs  imTa,  im  (here  w»  find  the  fcalriv 
for  ezuniiilng  the  mm  man) ;  Pdhoook  On  UU  tKatiOm  ifO* 
twrifty  4<  Omnbruigt,  1840 ;  Vlimll,  QT  «  ItAmrml  *"  i^- 
18M;  BiBportif^ltitr  Majutjft  Cemmitiimun  9n  O^ordt  19S»,wi 
«M  CimMdgt,  18S4<la  the  Istttr  sh  Um  aridenoa  WS>t  Fli^cft 
Pro£  Stokea,  Dr  Herivile,  Vr  K.  LnUe  Illia,  ud  Kr  "WTht- 
Unt);  AwmMm*  m  Aeadmieal  Orgemimttan.  Mafc  TiithTi. 
B.D.  (referring  to  Oxford) ;  "U  yfism,  Otrmm  LnOtn  m  J^W 
Xdwitiatu  tranaUted  1.  Sehmifa^  1877 ;  BAmcmUm  -te  O^.* 
iu  nuthodt,  itaaii*,  aid  ittrtvarda,  3»mm  K  T^anM  tmm; 
Ctmfiia  <tf  Stvdif,  L  Twlhnnter,  r.B.&,  1878 ;  Bi/tm-  aObmSmi 
UniotnitiMin  Otrmmf,  U.  AmtM,  1874  j  0»m§  AeUmtf^ 
aminationt,  H.  I^tlitni,  1877  ;  Jtfpor*  to  Ou  A«M*  iTiiii  ■■mf  m 
Eduaaum  in  England,  by  U.  Demogeot  ead  H.  Koateoe^  iM; 
ThiTd  Report  of  Royal  Ctmmiitiomtrt  m  SeinttiU  .BfHli'n  rtfiii,  IM: 
U.  Ba:T»wa„  Pom  a>uf  Clou,  Oxfoirl,  iSTt;  JNrfmft  «Mb* 
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.ht  tTHiMMOy  ^CamMdg$,  Wi;  Tw)ttid\  Stport  f  CivU  Sir. 
iriM  Oonmisfiffiurt,  1B79.  FisiodiojLU.— JVi'nd,  Ko.  1,  1878, 
"PUlMopbr  «t  Oxford,"  Uuk  Pftttu^n,  B.D.;  rtrinigMlv 
iU**<w,  JoiM  1875,  "ThaEttniiutivD  Sfatvaat  th»  VniTaraitiM," 
A.  H.  Bajn ;  C^Mfamporary  Atoil  1878,  "  ldl«  JtWnm. 

■hipt,"  H.  Sid^wkk,  Ksd  HftTtmUr  1877,  "Th*  ClTllB«rTi(M  £x- 
amiofttion  Selitm*  tn  nUtlon  to  Seitncei  ind  to  I^nffuagM,"  Alas. 
Bdn,  LL,I>.;  ^fMfamM  CVniiiry,  April  1878,  "The  Good  ud 
XtU  «f  EuminatioD,"  Canon  B^rry ;  Qumti^lj/  Journal  «f  Siw 
ealiott,  April  ud  Jolj  1872,  "On  tha  Lnviag 'Exftminatuma of 
Praaua,"  bj  W.  C.  Pmj  ■ilaemilla»'»  Uagasin;  Jans  1877,  "  Ob 
O^raua  Schoola,"  W.  C.  Parrj,  »nd  Uardi  1878,  "Oaraan  Tl*va 
of  Oxfoid  aad  Canbridga."  {H.  LA.) 

EXABCH  (<f«px(»> '  ^>«'  penoa  pr  iMdar), «  tUb  that 
hu  Imn  eoaferrra  at  diffanot  period*  on  oarUia  ohiaf 
offieara  'or  goTanora,  both  in  aeoidac  and  aeelaaiaatieai 
nattara.  Ctf  thaaa^  tlie  moat  uDportant  vera  tha  azaroKa 
«f  RaTaana,  the  fint  of  whom  waa  appoiiitad  bj  Joa- 
tinUn,  amparor  U  the  Eaal^  aa  goTaroor  of  tha  middla 
part  of  iulj,  vhich  w^a  mada  a  proTicoa  of  the  Eostero 
«mpin  after  Kanea  had  antirely  anbdoed  the  Qotha  and 
lhair  aUiaa  in  liAj,  a.d.    RaTanna,  with  the 

irholk  axarehata)  -waa  cohqudred  Aatotphoa,  kiog  of  tha 
Lombaida,  in  the  year  7S3 ;  but  three  yeara  later  it  waa 
taken  by  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franka,  who  beatowed  it  on 
the  pope  (Staphao  IIL),-froni  which  time  Raveana  and 
ita  tarritoiy  remained  noitad  to  the  papal  domioiona.  The 
exarch  of  a  diocaaa  waa  aacieotly  the  aama  aa  primate. 
Thia  dignity  waa  intermediate  between  the  patriarchal  and 
-the  metropolitan,  the  liame  patriarch  being  given  only  to 
tha  haada  of  the  more  important  diocaata.  MetropolitauB 
«ro  alao  aometimaa  callsd  azarcha,  but  ammcantly  not  in  a 
toxical  aanae.  Exardi  is  used,  in  Uia  eccleeiaatical 
•ntiqaitiea  of  the  Eastern  Church,  for  a  general  or  superior 
OTar  aevaral  monasteriea,  and  is  also  applied  to  certain 
•cdwtutica  deputed  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to 
eoUaa  tha'  tribute  payable  by  the  church  to  the  Turkiali 
GoTerament  In  tiia  modem  Oreek  Church,  aa  exarch  is 
B  deputy,  or  lagtt*  a  fotav,  trf  the  patriarch,  whoae  office 
it  ia  to  visit  ui*  clergy  and  ehnrchaa  in  tha  proviocae 
allotted  him. 

EXCAMBION,  or  Exosaitai.  Ezcambion  (a  word  con- 
naotad  with  a  large  clasa  of  Low  Latin  and  Romance  forma, 
BOch  as  cambium,  concambium,  aoambium,  from  Latin 
eamXrirt^  and  Greek  xo^tu'  or  Kift-irrmr,  to  bend,  turn,  or 
fold)  means  in  Scotch  Law  the  exchange  of  one  heritable 
aubjeet  for  another.  Ita  meaning  is  extended  by  Lord 
Stair  (/asf.,  I  1^  1)  to  arery  ease  of  exchange  or  barter, 
tha  permutaiio  or  innominate  contract  {Daiur  r*$  ul 
vieisnm  ru  JOnr)  of  the  ciril  law,  about  which  a  fierce 
coatroTersy  raged  between  the  ProctUian  and  Sabinian 
acheola,  aa  to  whether  it  was  truly  a  sale  or  a  separate 
contract.  Both  achoola  used  to  quota  the  words  of 
Homer,  "  And  thence,  too,  wine  was  got  by  tha  long- 
haired Aohaana,  some  bartering  it  for  bronze,  and  othera 
ttw  glistening  steal,  some  hides,  and  some  the  cows  them- 
aeWea,  and  some  again  slarea."  This  Roman  contract  was 
not  constituted  by  consent,  but  by  a  formal  stipulatioo ; 
it  did  not  pass  the  property  of  moTablea,  if  the  seller  had 
not  a  title ;  and  it  was  liable  to  be  rescinded  on  proof  of 
great  inequality.  In  each  of  these  features  it  has  been 
modified  by  the  modem  law  of  moat  European  states. 
Erskioe  says  (/a«f.,  iii.  3,  13),  "  Thia  doctrins  (of  property 
Dot  passing  apart  from  title)  may  be  equitable  if  directed 
only  against  the, party  himself  and  his  heir;  but  there 
cbiUd  be  little  security  in  the  commerce  of  movablea^f  it 
were  wtended  against  a  singular  suooesaor  who  had  bona 
fid*  bought  the  subject  from  the  party  after  the  exchange." 
In  other  points,  such  as  th«  risk  of  a  subject  being  destroyed, 
or  the  remedies  on  breach  of  eontract,  permutation  of  mov- 
ahlea  falla  ondar  tha  aama  rulea  aa  aal&  Tha  feudal 
lawym  amuaad  thomBeTrea  by  diacnaaia^  what  name 


ahohld  be  given  to  a  contract  m  which  tiia  conaidMaCion 
consisted  partly  of  money.    They  called  it  aala  whera 
«w|^  pan  w  fr^iA  fwm  in  r«  pmnutata,    la-the  mora 
Umitad  aanae  ol  the  azahanga  <tf  haritaUa  aubjects,  this 
contract  reonved  from  tha  feudal  law  aome  advanugoa  not 
given  to  aale^    Tb«a,  tha  bnrdenaoma  right  of  the  auperior 
eajlad  pntiwutut  or  preemption,  did  not  apply  to  ax- 
aamUona,    The  dwanoma,  or  town  conaoi£^  of  the 
imperial  munteijaia  were  allowed  to  axcamb,  although  thay 
conld  not  sail,  the  town-lauda;  and  ao  with  regard  to 
chnrch  landa,  the  /undut  detalit,  and  other  anhjaets  partly 
withdrawn  from  oommarea,  azeambumi^  bnt  not  aalaa, 
were  pannittad.    Sovareigni^  too,  ware  allowed  to  ozcamb 
'parte  of  the  wjii  domain,  althoagh,  aa  may  be  aeon  from 
the  Seotoh  annezation  and  diaaolntion  atatntea  of  the  16th 
eantory,  it  required  apeeial  anthority  to  fen  or  aliaaata 
Boeh  anl^ecta,    Tkenmlani  Seoteh  ezcambion  may  consist 
in  tha  exchange  of  any  heritable  anbjaeta  whatavar,  «^., 
a  patrooage  or,  what  Mtea  ocoun^  a  portion  of  a  glebe  for 
Bwvitoda   The  older  forai  el  an  ezcambion  waa  in  aeparata 
diapoaition*  by  eatdi  "  eoparmataat,"  aa  Pothisr  calls  him, 
in  favoar  of  Ute  other,  or  aometimes  mutual  charters,  each 
party  becoming  ia  Inm  vaaasl  and  superior.  And 
acccffdiog  to  tha  I^i  Burgerum^  e.  60,  where  landa  or 
houaea  in  burgh  were  exchanged,  the  form  of  delivering 
aasiue  consisted  in  the  a/wrfio  and  dauaio  of  the  door,  or 
the  paasiug  out  and  in  of  the  pertiea  reapectively,  each  of 
whom  gave  two  penaiea  {dmv  itHmmt)  to  the  bailie.  But 
thia  early  form  waa  aoon  suparaeded  by  one  coutract  of 
ezcambion  (originally  drawn  by  Gilmotir  and  Niabet,  and 
preaerred  in  tha  MS.  Style  Book  of  Bain  of  Pitcarly)  con- 
taining  both  diapoaitiona,  and  proceeding  generally  on  the 
narrative  that  the  parcela  of  land  ezcambed  lie  remote  from 
or  at  least  diacontiguoua  to  the  mansion-bouse  or  the 
principal  estate,  aod,  being  intaraected  by  the  lauda  of  the 
other  party,  form  a  run-rig  poaaeauon.    This  contract 
givaa  to  each  party  a  auffident  narratiTe  of  his  own  title  to 
the  lands  he  is  disponing,  and  it  pravidea,  although  the 
law  impliea  thia  in  every  ezpreaa  ezeamhioa,  that  oa 
eviction  the  contract  and  aaaine  shall  he  void  and  null,  and 
that  immediate  "  recnrrency  "  or  repress  be  given  frrm 
mdati  to  the  landa  which  were  ezcambed  by  the  party 
evicted.    Such  real  warrandice,  aa  it  is  called,  affects  ez- 
cambed land  in  the  hands  of  singular  successors  who  have 
purchased  hoM  fide,  and  hence  it  ia  often  provided  that 
notice  of  any  action  of  eviction  ahall  be  given  to  the 
ezcambsr  or  bis  heirs.    This  exceptional  aeverity  reminds 
one  of  the  civil  law  which  dietinguiabed  between  aslei 
where  delivery  of  possession  with  warrandice  against  evic- 
tion was  eufficient  performance  by  the  aeller,  and  exchange, 
where  an  absolute  title  of  property  must  be  given.  Writ- 
ing, however,  is  not,  hy  the  law  of  Scotland,  esaentisl  to  an 
excambion.    Chiefly  in  favour  of  the  clasa  of  cottars  and 
small  feuars,  and  for  convenience  in  straightening  marches, 
tha  law  will  coarider,dte  mosi  informal  memoranda,  an  l 
even  a  verbal  agreement,  if  supported  by  the  subsequent 
posaeaaion.    llie  power  to  exeamb  waa  gradually  conferred 
on  entailed  proprietors.    The  Montgomsry  Act,  which  wns 
passed  in  1770,  to  facilitate  agricultural  improvements,  per- 
mitted SO  acrea  arable  and  100  acres  not  fit  for  the  plough 
to  be  ezcambed.    This  waa  enlarged  by  the  Rosebery  Act 
in  1836,  under  which  one-fourth  of  an  entailed  estste,  not 
including  the  mansion-house,  home  farm,  and  poUcieaf 
might  be  excambed,  provided  the  heirs  took  no  higher 
graasum  than  £200.   The  power  waa  applied  to  the  whole 
estate  by  the  Rutberfurd  Act  of  1848,  and  tha  necessary 
consents  of  substitute  heirs  are  now  regulated  by  the 
Entail  Amendment  Act  of  1875. 

Sxektuifft,  in  English  law,  ta  defined  as  the  mottial 
grant  of  equal  intercata,  the  one  in  conaidoratioa  of  the 
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otber.  The  peraliAntiM  of  tbtf  Terj  todaot  oommon  law 
conrmnee  or  iuanmea  wera — (1)  eqaality  of  etUtev,  oot 
in  niat  or  ia  mbject  matter,  bnt  in  laal  rigitt  of  owner- 
•hip ;  (3)  Um  bm  of  the  word  exchw^jWnnitiiM,  <.^.,  in 
DooMdAT-  book,  ka»e  Urram  eamUamt  Svgo,  ice.);  (3)  tli&t, 
thongb  fomul  di^Twy  of  Mtrin  wu  not  teqidrtd,  poiMuiMi 
or  e^fj  mm  leqaired  to  complete  tlie  trmnnctioa  hf  nik- 
inghiiotorioiia;  (4)  that,  in  toe  ceie  of  incorporeal  bmdita- 
meati^  ud  where  the  Uods  laj  ia  differeiit  connttaa,  &  deed 
was  nqnired ;  (S)  an  implied  condition  ct  reentry  on  the 
lands  ef  him  whoee  title  failed  (Coke  on  Littleton.  60  a  ; 
Blaotataae  hj  Sweet,  iL  p.  333),  the  liability  to  re-entry 
atttatiag  an  «li«ue^  bat  the  right  to  m-«nter  being  per* 
•mmI  tollw  wehaagw  end  hb  Imiil  Thie  oondition,  how* 
•m,  did  not  long  mrriTe  the  atatnte  Quia  mplom;  and 
exdungle  are  now  generaUj  ^eeted  bj  aintnal  cunTeyanees 
with  the  venal  eo^Miante  for  title,  whidL  the  Aflt  8  and  9 
^ofc  &  106  deebrea  not  to  imply  any  emditicm,  iriuther 
the  wad  "enhange"  be  need  in  ^  tedatrnm  or  not.  Ex* 
ehangee  ue  abo  very  frwoently  made,  by  order  of  the  in* 
doenre  oommtaiionen,  nnder  the  Taiione  Acta  of  Parliament 
for  the  inolocnre,  change,  and  improrement  of  Undt,  from 
8  and  9  Yict  c.  118  to  31  and  38  Vict  e.  89  (aee  Cooke 
0»  Inetotttrm).  In  theee  caeea,  the  property  taken  ii  eimptj 
impreeaed  with  the  title  (rf  the  |woperty  given  in  exchange. 
So  alao  etatatory  exchangee  are  made  noder  the  Acta 
for  the  Sale  and  Exchange  of  Charity  Eitatae,  the  Chari- 
table Tnut  Acte,  from  1«  and  17  Tick  c.  187  to  33  end 

83  Vict  c.  110,  which  now  apply  to  Soman  Catholic 
cluuitiei,  formerly  nnder  33  and  il  Tiet  tt.-134.  There 
we  also  atatntea  enabling  ecdeaiaatieal  corporatitme  to  ex- 
change,, with  the  apERoral  of  the  ehorch  eetate  commie* 
nonera.  Fowera  of  exchange  are  generally  given  to  tnuteea 
nnder  EngUah  aettlementa,  and  tlwee  areexsimaed  by  rvro* 
eation  of  the  original  naoe  and  appointment  of  new  naea;  aD 
andllary  power*  being  given  by  implication  nndor  33  and 

84  ^ct  e.  140  (eee  Dandaoa'a  PrtetdtMU  m  Ccmwtpatuu^, 
Toh.  iL,  iii,  and  t.X 

In  what  may  be  called  iotemattonal  wmT^aneiDff,  the 
jxehange  of  territoriea  ia  acoompliahed  by  treetiaa,  of 
whtdi  there  ia  no  fixed  afyle.  A  wdl-koown  example  ia 
Alt  XIL  of-  the  Treaty  of  Kimegnen,  "  Lee  terree  en* 
daT^  eeront  exchange  oontre  d'antree  qai  ee  tfoDTeront 
plna  prochea  et  h  la  biena^c^"  fte.  Tht  Italian  dnchiea 
and  ulande  have  very  freqnently  been  exchanged.  ThvM, 
Sn  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  1730,  Philip  V.  exchanged  a 
rereraionary  title  to  Sidly  for  a  reveraionary  titb  to 
Sardinia,  The  exchange  of  priaonera  in  war  ia  often 
regulated  by  docamente  called  cartela,  which  epedfy  a 
certain  agreed  on  valae  for  each  rank  of  priionen.  The 
tiansferenoe  of  prieonen  ia  often  carried  out  by  cartel 
sliipe,  which,  though  prohibited  frtun  carrying  cargo  or 
peaaeogera,  are  entitled  to  certain  pririlegea.  It  waa  in 
thta  17th  century  that  this  practice  (which  seema  to  have 
been  unknown  to  Qrotioa)  aaperaeded  the  older  one  of 
tauom  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

8ee  VhMton'a  gUmmU  </  Imttmaltmil  £aw,  lAwieoM't  edi* 
'ioB.n  M(^«ndAp^A.tnItebineon'a.^rfn.Jtqh,Tol.ilL  Th* 
euly  law  of  mOitur  ezehanga  will  be  feand  diaenaMd  by  AHwIcu 
OentiUa,  D»  Jim  StUi,  cap.  itL,  "Ds  pannntationflnu  etUbatt- 
tlonibai;"  (W.  C.  B.) 

EXCHANOE.  nw^atemlurwhidioommercialBationa 
diadiarge  their  debts  to  each  other  baa  been  termed  "  £x- 
ehuiga^*or''the  Exdangaa."  It  has  beensnlyectof  mnch 
L'tn^bothl^  merdiantaMd  bankera  whohafe  todeal  with 
ita  |dienoinena  in  the  cooiae  ci  bniineaa,  and  by  economiata 
deeirona  todiieoTBrthecaaaea  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  laws  or  method  of  thdr  operation.  In  mdetimea 
the  people  of  nd^^bonring  conntriee  brought  their  sta{^  or 
awpras  prodnce  to  common  fain^  where  one  kind  of  gooda 
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waavalueilandbarterrdftwanotherj  andthf  dcalmbroo^i  | 
a  little  gold  and  atlrer  with  tlnm  to  settle  the  aaall  | 
balaocea.    But  thia,  thongh  a  roogh  type  of  iatamataoaal 
trade  atUl,  ia  a  whdly  different  affair  from  modem  oom 
Bierce,  wiUi  ita  tranaactom  multiplied  a  millionfold,  and  can 
ducting  their  timnaaetiona  far  ^»art  in  widely  distant  cans 
triea.  Uoo^  iladf  doea  little  to  obviate  the  difficnitiae 
aridng  from  thia  mnlti^idty  of  crcnaing  and  recroeaiag  ^ 
enrrenta;  and  whoever,  therefore,  was  the  fint  iDtrodnccr 
of  the  idea  of  **  Exchai^  "  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  in 
the  commercial  annala  of  the  worid — whether  it  was  the 
•tranger  mentioned  by  Isooeatsi^  who  cane  to  Athens  with 
amne  cargoes  of  com,  ud  gave  an  order  on  a  town  on  the 
Eaxine  miere  money  was  owing  to  him,  with  reconna  on 
an  Athenian  merchant  in  the  event  of  tlw  wder  heii^  difr 
honoured;  or  Cicero,  in  paying  for  the  stndiea  of  ha  aen 
at  Athens  by  an  aadguMot  from  a  creditor  in  Romo  on 
his  debtor  in  tlw  Gxeu  dt^ ;  or  the  pop^  whoee  Irading 
merchants  of  Siena  and  Florence  dr^  .npoo  Henij  HL, 
or  rather  on  the  prdstes  and  abbots  pf  EogUod,  with  some 
Eoj^iah  merdiants  as  remitters,  for  the  Ozpeoaes  of  dqwe* 
ing  Manfied,  king  of  Sicily,  in  which  act  of  depositiott 
Henry  wss  sn  iotereeted  and  obligant  party — thus  avoid- 
ing in  these  various  csaee  the  diAcoIty  and  liak  of  tnaa- 
porting  coin.    The  idea,  iriinever  fint  exemplified,  wis 
too  good  to  be  lost    It  was  eariy  deTeh^)ed  into  a  ayslMi 
in  Venice,  later  Id  Amsterdam,  and  is  now  of  worid-wids 
application. 

Ik  is  well  to  observe^  firt^  whst  is  exchanged — valoea  of 
OMnmodities  wported  and  add  from  one  place  or  connliy 
to  snotiier,  debta  thereby  owinj^  interest,  profits  of  ea^td 
invested  abroad,  foreign  loans  and  subddiea,  frei^ta,  buk* 
ing  kdA  other  eommiaaiona^  expeoeea  of  foreign  resid«Me 
or  travel,  and,  in  shorty  dums  of  payment  of  every  kind 
on  one  pu%  havinjg  their  rdative  oUigations  of  remittania 
on  the  other,  and  originally  denuntnt^ed,  as  the  oontnet 
or  the  occasion  may  uve  been,  in  the  moiiey  dther  of  the 
plaoee  frtHu  which  the  dainu  proceed  or  trf  thoaa  whea* 
they  are  payable.  Secondly,  the  means  must  bo  noticed 
by  whldi  die  exchange  is  effected— piecee  of  paper,  beariag 
express  edeulation  to  secure  what  u  exactly  due  betwea 
debtor  and  creditor.  A  bill  of  exdtange  u  an  order  draws 
fot  a  specified  and  definite  sum,  in  favour  of  a  peraon  wha 
is  the  buyer  and  becomes  the  "  remitter  *  of  the  ocder^ 
npon  a  Uiird  peraon,  the  "  drawee,'*  who  is  indebted  foe 
diis  sum  to  the  drewer,  and  on  presentation  of  the  ard« 
becomea  the  *<  acceptor."  The  person  or  company  in  whcae 
favour  the  order  ta  drawn  may  paaa  it  into  other  htmit, 
and  theee,  by  writing  their  names  on  the  back,  beeema 
<*  indoraera."  On  much  the aame  modd  there  are  ^'inland' 
and  "  fordgn "  billa  of  exchange.  The  whole  aysteaa  cf 
exchange  has  its  foundation  in  the  drawing  ol  the  ereditsr 
on  the  debtM- ;  for,  sa  iti  every  country  there  are  both 
creditors  and  debtors  of  other  countries,  the  debtota  find  it 
,to  their  advantage  to  take  up  the  draf ta  of  the  credifeora  ia 
order  to  avoid  direct  reroittaBcea  in  cadi. 

Inland  exd^ge  ia  simpler  in  character  and  sson  ssaitj  ^ 
comprehended  than  foreign  sxchaage,  but  in  reality  pceaeeto  t>m 
the  same  phenomena  and  the  ssme  sequence  d  mam  and 
effect  as  the  other,  so  far  as  the  eirenmatancsa  ol  ny 
country  allow  these  to  come  into  operation. 

Mr  M'Culloch,  in  the  article  on  "Exdwigs"  in  faiwr 
editions  of  the  preeent  work,  gsva  a  fiuniliar  Qxpewtieo  ef 
inland  exchange,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  iupivve:— 

"  If  the  debts  rMlpTDOtlly  dna  by  London  ud  Olupnr  ba 
whether  they  unonnt  to  £100,000,  XMO.OOO,  or  uir  olber  «, 
thty  may  be  diecberged  withont  (he  intwrention  of  monoj",  ud 
the  price  of  bllli  of  exchange  wOl  be  *  ftt  Par;'  thaVK  a  ana  ef 
£100  or  £1000  in  Ohiguw  nill  parrhaae  a  UII  for  £nO  « 
£1000  parable  in  Leados,  and  vie*  wtm.  Bnt  if  tktm  eitiw  ha 
net  mutnaUy  ind*bt«l  ia  eiitul  mum,  than  the  pom  a<  bills  will  fee 
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Inemaad  In  tlu  dty  wUoIl  bu  tbt  gnttatt  ntunlwr  of  parmiiitt  to 
make,  ud  redtitisd  in  thtt  which  hta  tho  fewut.  If  Gl&igow  owe 
London  £IOO,dbO,  whiUt  th«  latter  onlj  owe*  the  former  £90,000,  . 
it  ii  clear,  inumocli  u  Olaigow  has  n  larger  nuQ  to  lemit  to  London 
than  London  hw  to  retmt  to  Olugow,  that  th«  price  of  hUle  on 
London  will  rite  in  Oleagow  beeanxe  of  the  increased  demand,  asd 
lliit  thfl  price  of  bills  on  Grlaagow  will  fall  in  London  becauM  of  the 
dimiuisfaed  demand.  '  A  larger  anm  would  coneeqnentijr  be  reqoired 
to  dischai^  a  debt  dae  bf  Glasgow  to  London,  and  a  len  mm  to  ' 
discharge  an  etinat  debt  due  1^  the  latter  to  the  forraer ;  or,  vliidi 
is  tliD  irnuie  tltiajt,  the  exchange  would  be  iti /atww  London,  and 
againsl  Glasgow.  Bills  on  London  wonld  aell  in  Glasgow  at  a 
prrmiiim,  and  billi  on  Glaigow  would  sell  in  London  at  »  dia- 
couni/  the  pranunm  in  the  one  caae  being  equal  to  the  diaoonnt'in 
the  other. 

"  On  the  lupposltloa  that  the  balanoe  of  £10,000,  due  \>j  Oltagow, 
depreeeeB  the  exchange  on  London  oiu prr  wnf.,  it  appears,  at  firet 
ngfat,  that  it  will  cost  Glasgow  £101,000  to  disoharge  her  debt  of 
£100,000  due  to  London ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  £89,100 
would  be  raScIent  to  disehaige  the  debt  of  London  to  Glasgow. 
Bat  a  T«7  little  cbniideration  wUI  servo  to  show  that  this  would 
not  bo  the  eaae.  Exchange  transactions  cannot  take  place  between 
diSertnt  cities  until  debtors  and  creditors  of  the  one  reside  in  the 
other.  And  hence,  when  the  ezoUsnge  became  nnfaTOorable  to 
Glawow,  the  premium  paid  b^  its  merohant*  for  bills  on  London 
woolii  not  go  into  the  pocksta  of  their  oredtton  In  the  latter,  bat 
into  fltose  of  their  neighbours  in  Glasgow  to  whom  London  was  in- 
debted, and  &om  whom  the  bills  were  nnrchased.  Th«  loss  to 
Glaigow  would,  therefore,  be  limited  to  the  t>r«m^m  paid  on  the 
bf-knca  of  £10,000.  Thus,  rappoaing  that  A  of  Glasgow  owes  D 
of  London  £100,000,  and  that  O  of  London  owea  B  of  Glasgow 
£00,000,  A  wQl  paj  to  B  £91,000  for  a  hill  or  order  on  0  to  ptj 
D  £00,000.  In  this  war  the  £00,000  of  London  debt  at  Glasgow 
would  be  cleared  oS',~the  ptuninm.  which  is  lost  b;  the  debtor 
to  London  tn  GUi^w,  being  gained  by  ita  oreditor  in  the  same 
place.  If  the  busmess  had  been  transacted  in  I<ondon,  0,  with 
£S9,100,  would  hare  purchased  of  D  a  bill  for  £90,000,  parable  by 
A  ;  BO  that,  in  this  case,  the  gain  would  hare  fallen  to  the  share 
of  the  debtor  0,  and  the  loss  to  that  of  the  creditor  D,  both  of 
London.  The  complexity  of  real  tranaactiono  does  not  affect  the 
principles  on  which  they  are 'founded.  And  whaterer  may  W  the 
amount  of  the  debts  reciprocally  due  by  different  places,  the  only 
disadvantage  nnder  which  any  of  them  could  be  placed  by  a  fall  of 
the  exchange  wonld  be  the  nnavoidabla  one  of  paying  the  expense 
of  remitting  the  ialana  of  debt 

"The  expeliso  of  transmitting  money  from  one  place  to  another 
limits  the  uactoations  in  the  exchange  between  them.  If  20s. 
•ntBoed  to  oorer  the  expense  and  risk  attending  the  transmission  of 
£100  from  Glasgow  to  London,  it  would  bo  indifferent  to  a  ner- 
chant,  u  the  erent  of  the  exchange  becoming  unfaTourable  to  the 
former,  whether  ho  paid  one  per  cent,  premium  for  a  bill  on  London, 
er  remitted  money  direct  to  the  latter.  If  the  premium  were  less 
than  one  per  cent,  It  wonld  be  olearly  his  interest  to  make  bis  pay- 
wienta  by  meant  ^  bills  rather  than  by  r«mittaucet ;  and  that  it 
eould  not  exceed  onepereont  is  obvions,  for  erery  individtial  wonld 
rathe?  directly  remit  money  than  incur  an  unneeessanr  expense 
by  purchasing  bills  on  London  at  a  greater  prtmium  than  wonld 
MiCaca  to  cover  the  expense  of  a  money  remittance.  If,  owing  to 
tba  badness  of  roads,  distnrbances  in  the  country,  or  any  oUier 
flauca,  the  ezpenu  of  remitting  money  from  Glasgow  to  London  were 
Incretsed,  the  differenco  in  the  rato  of  excluui^  between  them 
might  also  be  proportionally  increased.  But  in  erer^  caae  the 
•stent  to  which  thia  difference  conld  attain  would  be  lunited  by, 
and  could  not  for  any  connderable  period  exceed,  the  cost  ik 
T&mitting  cash. 

"  Excntugs  trantactiona  beoome  more  complex  when  oa«  plac^ 
•a  ii  often  to*  cue,  disehatna  its  debta  to  another  1^  meant «  bills 
drawn  on  t  third  place.  'Sum,  though  London  sKouldowe  nothing 
lo  Glasgow,  yet  if  Glasgow  be  indebted  to  London,  London  to 
Uancheiter,  and  Kanchestor  to  Glasgow,  the  latter  may  wholly  or 
partially  diKharge  her  debt  to  London  by  remitting  Inllt  on  Man- 
chester. She  may  wholly  discharge  it,  provided  th«  debt  dna  to  htr 
by  If anebester  exceed  or  iseqnal  to  the  debt  dnehy  her  to  London. 
If,  however.  It  be  not  eonal  to  the  latter,  Glasgow  will  ritber  h«n 
to  remit  money  to  Lontion  to  pay  the  balance  of  deb^  or  UUa  on 
some  other  plate  indrbud  to  her. 

**  nansactiooe  in  inland  billt  ^  ezebaiige  are  almost  entirdy  eon* 
dneted  by  bankers,  who  charge  a  certain  rate  percent  for  their 
trouble,  and  who,  by  means  of  their  credit  and  connexions,  are  able, 
on  all  occasions,  to  supply  the  demands  of  their  customers.  Bills 
on  London  drswn  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  formerly  made 
pftyablt  at  forty  daya' date,  which  was  eqaivalent  to  uprtmium 
«f  aboat  \  per  cent. ;  but,  owing  to  the  greater  facility  of  com- 
taiunicatioD.  this  jN-emium  is  now  reduced  to  twenty  day*  interest, 
or  to  about  \  per  cent  Bills  for  remitting  the  re'rnue  from  Scot- 
land art  DOW  drawn  at  thirty  days ;  prenooslj  to  1819  they  were 
dnwB  M  naty  dayt." 
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The  eoft  ^  nmiKanoe  from  SeotltlDd  to  London  liu  eon- 
tioued  to  UXL  dniing  the  laat  thirfy  yean.  BUla  m  terenne 
account  are  now  dmwn  at  eleven  days,  free  of  itamp,  and 
hankers*  drafts  at  seven  days,  or  at  a  charge  of  2s.  per  XlOO 
np  to  £300, 8a.  for  aH  snms  hetween  JS300  and  £600.  and 
la  additunaf  for  every  £10b  above  j£600.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  the  London  haxJEers  remit  inoneyi  paid  over  tj^eir 
counters  ttnlay,  to  Scotland  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
payable  at  par  to-morrow.  To  this  extent'  the  rate  of  ex- 
change is  still  adverse  to  Edinbnrgh  and  Glasgow,  and  in 
favour  of  London.  In  like  manner  the  holder  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  in  Edinbtirgh  or  Glasgow  upon  'Condon  findet 
himself  in  a  somewhat  hettef  position  t^n  the  holder  of  t. 
bill  in  Ldndon  upon  either  of  the  two  Scot^  centres.  Tet  it 
would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  balance  of  trade  is 
against  Scotland  and  is  favour  of  England,  Th^.  balance 
of  value  of  oommoditlee  exchanged  between  the  tw(; 
countries  is  in  favour  of  Scotland,  and  might  be  greatly  in 
her  favour,  and  yet  the  rate  of  exchange  be  adverea;  ao 
that  we  are  thus  early  a^oniehed  thai  the  imports  end 
exports  of  goods,  though  an  important,  are  not,  as  waa 
long  Buppoaed,  a  decisive  element  in  the  rate  of  exchange^ 
The  transmission  of  the  levenae  of  Scotland  (seven  or  ei^t 
millions  annually),  the  rental  of  owners  of  land  havmg 
their  chief  domidle  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  amotmt  of 
obligations  of  Scotch  merchants  made  payable  in  Londim 
nnder  the  increasing  concentration  of  monetary  buBiaeas, 
wotild  be  sufficient  to  counteract  ^e  effect  of  a  large  balance 
of  trade  on  the  rate  of  exchange  Hence  London  bankers, 
in  taking  m^ney  even  in  smEdl  smna  pajrable  at  par  next 
day  in  Edinbnrgh  or  Glasgow,  are  simply  taking  before- 
hand what  is  already  nnder  course  of  remittance,  and  re- 
ducing pro  tatOo  the  balances  to  be  remitted  from  Scotland. 

The  relations  of  inland  exchange  just  stated  are  thoee  of 
a  country  where  the  money  is  unifonn';  where  the  bank- 
notes of  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  payable  on  demand  in  the 
common  imperial  standard  of  valne^  as  the  country  bank- 
notes of  England  are  similarly  exchangeable  for  gold  or  for 
Bank  of  England  notes,  which  htter  are  orders  for  the  deli- 
very of  so  much  gold  in  the  issue  department ;  and  Trhero, 
consequently,  all  inland  bills  are  drawn  in  precisely  the  same 
money,  ^e  circumstances  are  thus  highly  favourable  te 
an  even  exchange and  it  may  be  conclusively  held  that  the 
nearer  the  monetary  system,  whether  in  separate  conntriee 
within  thembelves,  or  in  nations  closely  related  by  cunfr 
mercial  and  financial  transactions  one  with  another, 
approaches  to  these  conditi(»u,  the  difficulties  and  oscilla- 
tions of  exchange,  inland  and  foreign,  viU  be  reduced 
within  narrower  limits. 

The  history  of  inland  exchange  in  the  three  kingdoms 
presents  abundant  proofs  of  the  immediate  ^S^nl  of  money 
of  differing  values  in  disordering  the  exchanges,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  uniform  payment  of  their  debts  one  to 
another.  In  the  early  days  of  Scotch  bankiag,  when  tha 
natural  limit  of  a  free  legal  issue  of  notes  waa  less  under- 
stood than  it  soon  became,  and  a  structure  of  bills  ef 
exchange  was  reared  upon  this  basis,  it  was  found  that 
bullion  had  to  be  raised  by  .constant  re-discounts  in 
London,  and  that  exchange,  in  short,  became  imprac 
ticable.  Even  within  the  same  town,  given  two  kinds  of 
money  or  currency,  one  of  superior  value  to  auothcr,  a 
premiam  wiU  be  immediately  established  in  favour  of 
the  money  of  superior  value,  and  will  affect  every  transac- 
tion, however  small,  by  calculations  of  rate  of  exchange, 
as  was  long  illnstratod  by  the  banco  of  Hamburg,  a  strict 
metallic  money  of  given  weight  and  finenasa,  in  its  contact 
with  the  worn  or  degraded  coina  of  various  mints  in  pre- 
vading  circulation.  In  1689,  when,  by  a  paSelhaufion^dr. 
James  II.,  one  penny  was  addafiHfi^lli^U^H^yKjft 
the  Irish  ahilLng,  XI06,  68.  8(L  Iriah  money  became  e^  J 
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to  only  £100  of  BriHali  money  in  the  nominal  par  of  ex- 
change between  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  a  difference 
of  8^  psr  cent,  against  the  latter.  In  the  couisa  of  another 
centar7  the  monetaiy  system  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
bad  eo  far  become  nn^orm  that  the  bank-notes  of  both 
countriM  vere  payable  on  demand  in  gold,  bnt  the  dilation 
of  standard  proclaimed  hy  James  XL  was  still  in  force.  In 
the  eight  years  pravioua  to  1797,  the  date  of  the  Bank 
Beatriction  Act  suspending  specie  payments,  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  London  and  Dublin  had  ranged  from  7^ 
to  9  per  cbot,  being  from  ^  below  to  |  per  cent  above  the 
liar  of  exchange,  as  determined  by  the  actual  value  of  the 
British  and  Irish  mouey.  The  banks  of  England  and  Ireland 
vera  now  alike  free  to  issue  notes  without  legal  liability  to 
pay  them  in  gold  on  demand ;  and  in  1803  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
find  had  increased  iU  issues  from  £621.917  to  X2,707.956, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4  3  j  while  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  increased  its  issues  in  the  same  period  from 
£9,161,843  to  £16,505,272,  or  in  the  proportion  only  of 
1  to  18.  The  rate  of  exchange  was  then  17  per  cent, 
against  Dublin,  being  8}  per  cent,  more  than  the  normal 
mr.  But  in  the  seTen  subsequent  years  the  iasues  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  increased  at  the  rate  of  2f  per  cent,  and 
the  issues  of  the  Bdnk  of  England  at  the  rate  of  S  percent., 
irhile  the  country  bank  issues  of  Ireland  were  much  dimin- 
ished  in  amount,  snd  those  of  England  were  hu^Iy 
increased.  During^  this  period  the  current  rates  <rf  ex- 
change became  more  favounble  to  DubUn.  ^e  inconver- 
tible paper  cunrency  of  Ireland  had  increased,  but  it  had 
not  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  lu  the  same 
kind  of  money  fn  EngUnd.  The  mannfactnren  of  Ulster, 
at  once  dissected  against  the  Oovemment  and  annoyed  at 
the  uncertain  value  of  the  bank  notes,  dtmg  to  a  gold  ear* 
rency ;  and  while  Dublin  was  under  a  diseonnt  of  8  per 
cent,  in  its  exchange  with  London,  Belfast  was  commanding 
•  premium  of  3  per  cent,  against  Lcmdon,  and  10  per  cent 
against  Dublin.' 

Apart,  however,  from  thla  element  of  the  differing  stand- 
ards and  values  of  money,  which  cmnes  more  fully  into  Tiew 
under  the  head  of  "foreign  exchange^"  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  closely  the  description  of  inhtod  exchange  above 
quoted  from  Mr  M'CulIoch  without  apprehending  many  of 
tiie  principal  characteristics  of  the  operation,  which,  as  they 
are  sure  to  arise  in  exchange  transactions  under  all  circnm- 
•Bmces,  cannot  be  too  soon  brought  into  fonnal  noUce; 
mob  as  (1)  that  the  rate  of  exchange  is  ruled  by  the  supply 
and  demand  of  bills  for  the  time  being ;  (2)  when  in  any 
market  the  demand  for  bills  on  a  given  centre  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  the  deficiency  may  be  supplemented  by 
bills  on  other  centres  having  a  favourable  exchange  with  the 
given  centre — a  resource  which,  though  indirect,  receives 
mneb  extension  in  the  wide  theatre  of  the  commercial  world 
nnder  the  watchful  study  of  experts  in  bills;  (3)  the  profit 
•f  a  premium  and  the  loss  of  a  discount  on  bills  fall  within 
the  market  where  the  bill  is  drawn  or  sold,  the  drawee  or 
acceptor  having  the  definite  sum  on  the  bill  to  pay  in  either 
case  i  (4)  exchange  between  one  country  or  one  centre  and 
another  is  never  a  completed  or  perfectly  adjusted  pivcesa, 
batji  constant  series  of  transactions,  reflecting  the  varying 
phases  of  claims  and  debts  as  they  mature;  and  (5)  the 
fluctuation  of  rates  of  exchange  is  effectually  limited  by  the 

^  'n^BuBion  InquitTf  and  Report  of  1819  ii  full  of  iDfomatlon 
«t)(l  dueoMlon  it  to  tbe  efftcti  on  excbftnire  of  th«  long  breocb  ia  ont 
monotary  •yitem  daring  tha  French  Refolulionary  vm,  wliioh  wlU 
■Iw&rsbe  bigblf  tnitnictlTe,  tmt  od  vbicb  It  voaltt  ber«  ba  ont  of 
date  to  dwell.  The  Scotch  banks  do  nol  tppetr,  durioff  tlist  tryin? 
pnfoil,  to  hava  departed  ffom  tbe  mle  of  paying  iheir  notM  in  roW 
OD  demand,  Tbe  contrary  Immd  may  ba*e  been  m  well  impmwd  oo 
ttem  by  tha  ezporienw  of  tbe  prevlou*  century,  and  w  weU  explained 
■*  tliB  intMmadiats  tnstrarUoiw  of  Adam  Smith,  whom,  of  course, 
««etMflntlo»ai,a«toxaiM  UiemaUire  ti;iuplatloib 


expense  of  transmitting  money,  that  is,  coin  tx  boffioQ,-. 
a  principle  which,  though  snbjeot  to*putial  exeeptioiM  fa 
foreign  exchange,  is  an  nndettyisg  and  potential  law  of  tibi 

whole  system. 

In  the  study  of  foreign  exchange  some  embsTTaumeat  ^ 
arises  from  the  twofold  character  of  the  action  and  its  re  ^ 
suits,  and  the  necessity  of  realizing  in  one  cooceptioo  the 
drawera  and  buyera  of  the  bills,  and  the  two  coan tries 
to  which  their  transactions  apply.  It  tends  to  aimpU^ 
the  matter  to  remember  that  what  is  transacted  either  in 
London  or  Faria  expends  the  whole  effect,  for  pnipoaee  of 
comprehension  at  least,  of  the  course  of  exchange  between 
the  two  cities;  and  so  in  other  cases.  If  the  debts,  the  time 
of  settlement  of  which  has  come,  of  London  to  Ftsris  he 
greater  than  the  debu  of  Paris  to  London,  the  sni^v  cf 
bills  on  Paris  iu  London  will  be  len,  and  tiie  sa[^y  of  nik 
on  London  in  Paris  will  be  greater  than  tHe  demand,  ithiA 
are  only  different  forms  of  expressing  the  same  lebUtoiL 
There  may  be  a  momentary  -variation  in  the  rate  oi  ezdiangi 
in  the  two  cities,  but  as  soon  as  the  relation  of  samdy  is 
discovered  the  variation  will  disappear.  On  both  fluda  the 
same  two  classes  of  people,-  draweis  and  remitters,  are  it 
work,  only  the  party  in  atronger  force  on  the  mw  is  ii 
weaker  force  on  the  other,  and  at  both  ends  there  is  tbs 
same  though  eoavetse  result  In  any  cme  maricet^  thsr^ 
fore,  there  is  a  complete  representation  tS.  the  action  cC 
exchange. 

To  a  cirde  of  exchange  fonr  penon^  as  is  e^hdned  liy 
Mr  Mill,  are  always  necessary :  A,  say  of  En^aad^  hm  «fr 
ported  English  goods  to  B;  say  m  France;  and  in  otte 
that  B  maybe  saved  tha  expense  and  risk  trfasndlng  01009 
to  A,  A  draws  a  bin  on  B  for  the  sum  du^  and  aula  tt  ti 
his  nrighboor  D  in  England,  in  order  fliat  he  may  Mad  il 
instead  of  money  to  C  in  F^icet  front  whmn  D  Iiaa  in^wrtsi 
French  goods  m  nactly  equivalent  nlos^  and  on  ^ 
expiry  of  days  the  bill  h»  to  mn,  takes  to  hb  neighbosr 
B,  and  gets  his  payment,  while  bi  poaseadfln  of  IbabiUB 
has  hia  discharge  faom  A.  nie  dMt  on  bo&  ridae  ii  (ta 
pidd  without  the  tranamianon  tS  a  single  ovnoa  c(  gold* 
silver. 

This  is  a  gennlne  drcle  of  fwcQgn  esduuge ;  but  in  tta 
great  commerce  and  diversified  credituship  and  debbonha 
of  the  world  the  process  is  fregnently  of  a  very  complex  Hoi 
Not  only  all  the  exports  and  importa,  freij^ts,  and  traasit 
dues  round  the  globe,  but  nearly  all  the  pnblic  and  prinla 
outlays  wb  Ich  one  country  expends  upon  another,  are  paid  by 
means  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Mr  Qoschen,  in  a  pnfr 
tical  treatise  which  may  be  said  to  bring  np  the  acience  d 
exchange  to  the  present  time,'  examines  the  variona  dasMi 
of  foreign  bills,  and  specifies  some  movements  of  «xdias|i 
which  could  hardly  be  dreamed  of  save  by  rrnfsarfnarf 
men.  For  instance,  teaa  shipp^  from  China  to  New  Toifc 
are  generally  paid  for  by  a  draft  of  the  exporter  ce  % 
London  merchant  for  account  of  the  American  imports 
The  exporter  in  China  is  mid  by  the  price  whidi  ia  gIvM 
him  for  his  bill  on  London ;  and  the  London  acceptor 
looks  for  payment  to  the  importer  in  New  Todc  In  Oi 
East  Indies  those  who  ship  produce  io  America  draw  cs 
London  and  not  on  New  York;  and  the  New  Oikast 
cotton  exporter  to  Russia  draws  rai  London  inntnad  of  oa 
8t  Petersburg.  The  explanation  of  this  may  be  part^ 
that  Great  Britab  exports  more  in  manufactures  an^  a^vtr 
to  China,  for  example,  than  she  imports  of  Chineae  tea  sad 
silk,  and  thus  leaves  a  balance  of  trade  due  to  her,  whiA 
the  Chinese  pay  by  transferring  their  daims  on  New 
to  thnir  London  creditors,  and  partly  from  the  greater 
reputation  and  custom  of  the  London  banking  houses  thai 
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thou  of  Kew  York  or  St  Fetenbtus,  tltoogh  mtny  of  ti)«se 
luij  be  no  leu  wulthy  tbui  tha  othen,  or  umpl/  from 
tbe  gmtoT  conntuenea  of  a  bill  on  LoodoD.  In  propot^ 
tiaa^  faoverer,  u  direct  trade  in  mutual  import  and  export 
of  gooda  ia  establiabed  between  two  conntrieii  diroet  ex> 
change  foUowa,  Formerly  the  New  York  houus  drew, 
(o:  their  afaipments  of  tobacco  and  other  produce  to  Brewen, 
on  England  for  German  account.  But  now  aince  German 
manufacturea  and  producta  bare  been  making  progreu  in 
titeNew  World,  bills  of  exchange  aie  drawn-between  Kew 
York  and  Bremen,  and  Rio  Janeiro  and  Hamburg.  But 
the  merchauta  of  Bombay  and  other  port*  of  India,  finding 
few  purchatera  of  biUe  on  Bremen,  atill  draw  on  London 
fur  German  account  Thew  indirect  exchangea  may  be  re- 
garded ae  examples  of  the  common  expedient  of  utilizing 
both  debta  and  credits  at  Tarioos  distant  points  in  redressing 
til*  ineqnalitiea  of  direct  exchange;  end,  alao,  of  the 
•dvautage  of  London,  from  the  greater  extent  of  British 
commerce  and  the  greater  distribution  of  British  exports 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  u  the  centre  for  ultimate 
•djuatmeota  and  clearings  of  this  hind.  But  Mr  Qoeehen 
tiaa  adduced  an  extensive  class  of  foreign  billa  atiU  more 
icemarkable.  These  are  bills  "  technic^ty  said  to  be  drawn 
in  blank,"  which  represent  no  actual  indebtedness  at  tbe 
-  4riod  of  drawing,  and  by  which  the  acceptor  does  not  pay 
hia  debt  to  the  drawer,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  drawer 
incurs  a  debt  to  the  acceptor,  llr  Goschen  admits  that 
they  approach  noariy  to  the  character  of  accommodation 
billa  in  the  home  trade,  might  be  CTen  worse  aboied,  and 
consequently  require  to  be  discriminated.  In  many  cases 
•neh  bills  have  a  function  of  public  mtility, — as,  for  example, 
where  the  imports  of  a  country  do  not  fall  into  the  same 
period  of  the  year  aa  ita  exports,  and  the  bBls  in  payment 
of  them  do  not  meet  each  oUier  in  the  ordinary  course.  In 
that  case,  the  importer*  in  seeking  to  buy  bills  on  foreign 
countries  would  not  find  them,  and  would  bare  no  recourse 
%ut  to  remit  specie  in  payment  of  their  purchases  abroad 
In  like  manner  the  exporters  of  grain,  cotton,  and  other 
produce  might  draw  bills  for  their  value,  but  would  fiud 
the  hills  were  nnaaleabte,  and  would  hare  to  order  the  gold, 
temittod  by  the  importer*  a  few  monthe  before,  to  be  sent 
back  again.  In  this  situation  banking-houses  draw  **  in 
blank  '  on  bankers  abroad,  selling  their  drafts  to  importers 
«t  one  period  of  the  year  and  buying  the  bills  of  tbe 
exporters  at  another,  therewith  to  refund  the  bankers 
nbroad  by  whom  their  drafts  have  been  honoured.  The  case 
implies  a  raising  of  capital  in  anticipation  of  the  produce, 
but  there  need  be  nothing  fictitious  either  in  its  manner  or 
character,  aud  it  may  well  be  believed  to  be  the  case  of 
many  Urge  producing  countries  and  colonies.  In  the  deal- 
inge  of  fore-gri  exchange  the  small  as  well  m  the  large  bills 
•re  embraced.  With  the  piles  of  single  bills  for  many 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling,  from  such  countries  aa  ChioA, 
India,  or  America,  ace  commingled  many  bills  of  small 
•mounts;  while  from  all  part*  of  Europe  they  are  of  a 
•till  more  miscellaneous  character — bills  of  retail  aa  well  as 
wholesale  trade,  bills  of  Swedish  orKorwegtan  shipmasters 
for  freights,  of  Dutch  and  Belgian  farmers  for  parcela  of 
«gg8  and  butter,  of  Germans  for  toys,  and  French  for  odd 
ariieUi  Parity  on  minor  agents,  shopkeepers,  millinera, 
•nd  others,  who  may  not  have  come  in  the  course  of  their 
bnsineu  within  the  range  of  inlaod  exchange. 

The  developments  of  foreign  exchange  are  alwaya  more 
or  last  modified  in  the  oonru  of  a  generation,  and  so  much 
vennfl  neoesaary  as  an  introdaction  to  the  essential  subject 
itself  aud  in  particular  to  the  explanation  of  Uie  rate  of 
•zehange,  how  it  is  determined,  and  what  ia  a  general 
wnN  it  imports. 

Mr  ICCullooh,  in  fonner  editions  of  this  vorl^  treated 
fomgn  •zehange  mutar  thru  heads :— <1)  n^intU  «»- 
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«ilaii^,  or  the  lat*  of  exchango  «atabIiBhed  between  two 
eonntries  on  a  strict  eatimate  of  the  rupective  money,  or 
coins,  or  currencies,  in  which  the  value  of  their  goods  ut 
usually  denominated  and  exchnnged;  (2)  real  exehangt^  or 
the  effect  of  the  supply  and  demand  of  bills  in  raising  ths 
current  rate  above,  or  depreesing  it  below,  the  mean  point 
or  equilibrium — ^nominal,  inasmuch  as  it  is  en  equal  value 
from  which  there  is  eonatank  variation  by  other  elements 
acting  on  the  rate  of  exchange,  but  yet  of  radical  fixity  and 
importance;  and  (3)  computed  exchange,  or,  in  reality,  the 
actual  course  of  exchange  as  determined  day  by  day  from 
tliB  combined  conaideration  and  elfeets  of  the  other  twa 
While  this  division  was  appropriate  enough,  it  maybe  bettei 
here  to  consider  still  more  in  detail  the  various  elements  , 
entering  iitto  the  val^iation  of  foreign  bills  or,  in  othef 
worda,  tbe  rate  of  foreign  exchange.  These  may  be  con* 
veniently  embraced  under  the  foUowing  heads: — (I)  par 
of  exchange ;  {p.}  supply  and  demand  of  bills ;  (t)  rat* 
of  interest;  (4)  totit  of  Q>ecie  remittance;  to  which  maV 
be  added,  what  is  always  implied,  (0)  correct  judgment  ci 
the  force  and  duration  of  the  cans*  or  eansu  affecting  the 
rate  of  excheng^  or  ite  oppoeite,  pania 

1.  Without  some  common  medium  of  value  in  commercial 
countries,  bills  of  exchange  could  not  be  drawn  between  one  sfeaogft 
and  another.  The  **  cash  of  China  has  played  no  more  park 
in  the  foreign  exchanges  than  the  cowries  of  Africa ;  bat 
since  a  mint  bu  been  established  in  Ja|>an,  from  which  geld 
piecee  are  issued  under  public  regulation  as  to  weight  and 
fineuesB,  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  awiertaining  the  mono* 
tary  equivalency,  at  Yokohama,  of  any  debt  due  by  Japan 
to  England,  or  vice  vfrta.  The  nationa  hare  thus  found  a 
medium  of  exchange  in  bullion,  in  gold  or  silver,  or  in  both. 
In  countries  of  the  double  standard,  it  has  been  usual  to 
modify  the  law  by  liberty  of  contract  for  payment  in  one  of 
the  metals,  without  which  liberty,  indeed,  ii  would  be  aa 
well  to  have  only  one  standard,  since  it  is  certain  that  the 
debtor  will  always  choose  to  pay  in  the  metal  that  has 
become  relatirely  cheaper.  In  countries  where  atlver  ia  the 
sole  standard,  the  par  of  silver  to  gold  may  be  15  to  1,  or 
16  to  I,  as  law  or  custom  may  have  established;  but  in 
foreign  exchange  the  par  of  silver  to  gold  cannot  be  flked  at 
any  absolute  point  by  the  law  of  any  one  country,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  depreciation,  say  of  silver,  even  though  temporary, 
by  which  the  market  price  of  silver  to  gold  became  1/  to  1,  e 
proportionate  addition  would  be  made  to  the  figures  of  the 
mint  or  former  customary  par,  and  this  new  sum  become 
practically  tbe  par  of  exchange  between  tbe  gold  currency  of 
England  or  California  and  the  eilver  dollars  of  Mexico  or 
rupees  of  India.  Thus,  having  gold  and  silver  to  deal  with, 
it  is  always  pouible,  whatever -may  be  tbe  variety  and 
names  of  the  coins  of  different  countries,  to  estimate  tbe 
eqnivalents  of  the  one  to  the  other  This  is  a  matter  aimply 
of  weight  and  assay ;  and  the  ratio  thus  found  ia  tbe  par 
of  exchange  between  one  country  end  another. 

Mr  M'Culloch  aeems  to  have  thought  that  the  par  of  ex.- 
change  should  properly  include,  not  only  equivalent  weight 
and  purity  of  tbe  precious  metals,  but  their  relative  cheap- 
nesa  or  deamess  in  given  places.  "ThoB,"  he  aayi^ 
"if,  because  of  the  expense  of  cerriage,  the  value  ot 
bullion  in  Great  Britain  be  S  per  cent  greater  than  in  San 
Francisco,  100  ounces  of  pure  gold  in  the  latter  would  no> 
be  worth  100  ounces  of  pore  gold  in  London,  but  5  pet 
cent  less  ;  and  the  exchange  would  be  at  true  par  wbee 
bills  for  105  otmcea  standard  bullion,  payable  in  San  Fran" 
Cisco,  aold  in  London  for  100  ounces."  Since  this  has  oof 
been  the  practice  in  determining  the  per  of  exchange— the 
25-30  of  Paria,  and  the  old  lU9  of  New  York,  &c.,  with 
London  having  bun  based  more  or  leu  exactly  on  equal 
weights  of  pure  gold  for  pnre^Jiflid^  qnee^n  is  sqg^ted 
which  the  following  ootiaiderations  nmy  help  tn  reoolvCi 
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The  6  per  cent,  daimpfl  fmm  Ran  Francisco  w  for  a  relative 
deamess  of  gold  in  Lnndon,  whtch  can  only  be  overcome 
by  carrjring  the  gnl  I  fmtn  tlie  one  place  to  Uie  other ;  but 
it  would  be  illogical  to  charge  in  a  bill  of  exchan((e  for  a 
transport  of  ppecie  wbich  it  ta  the  ezpreas  object  and  effect 
of  the  bill  toBU|>er-cde.  The  merchant  in  London  would 
be  entitled  to  hcU  a  bill  on  San  Francisco  for  a  sum 
equal  to  IOOoudcch  of  gold,  and  to  mcludethe  costs  of  ex- 
diange,  if  any;  or  liu  debtor  in  iSan  Francisco  might  buy  a 
bill  on  London  for  a  sum  sterling  equal  to  100  ounces  of 
.  gt)ld  ;  and  if  the  course  of  exchange  were  fach  that  this  bill 
cost  him  only  90  ounces,  the  merchant  in  London  woald 
yet  have  no  reason  to  complain.  If  neither  of  these  modes 
of  settlement  were  available,  the  debtor  in  San  Francisco 
'  would  have  to  send  100  ounces  of  gold  to  London,  In  which 
case  there  would  be  np  rate  of  exchange  in  question. 

But,  apart  from  the  less  value  of  buUtun  in  some  coun 
tries  than  in  others  owing  to  nearness  to  the  mines  or  other 
causee,  there  is  a  cheapness  of  the  metallic  money,  as  well 
as  the  general  currency  of  a  country,  which  operates  directly 
on  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  requires  in  one  form  or  other 
the  recognition  of  a  different  par  from  that  established 
under  oUter  conditions.  The  standard  may  be  tampered 
with;  the  alloy  may  be  increased ;  the  weight  of  the  coins 
may  be  diminished  and  diminished,  till,  like  the  Turtcish 
piastre,  they  become  scarce  a  shadow  of  themselves.  It  is 
obvious  that  innovations  of  this  kind  compel  a  rectification 
of  the  estimated  par  of  exchfuig&  In  other  cases  coins  are 
legitimately  changed ;  and  these  variations,  in  so  far  as  they 
supersede  orpiodify  coins  which  entered  into  the  par  esti 
mate,  are  bound  to  have  a  new  rating  A  country  which 
allows  its  coinage  to  be  much  worn,  defaced,  and  generally 
light  in  weight,  is  in  Uie  same  position  as  one  iniich  has 
ddiberately  lowered  its  rtandard  of  value ,  fw  though  its 
light  OMM,  when  seat  abroad,  which  they  are  not  apt  to  be, 
count  for  no  more  tlun  they  weigh,  there  ia  tha  other  and 
more  aerious  effeot  that  Aey  may  have  been  already  well 
weighed  at  hon^  and  have  so  raised  the  prices  of  the  goods 
of  ue  coantiT  u  to  place  all  dealings  in  diem  under  a  de- 
lusion as  to  ueir  zeal  valn&  One  may  well  believih  how- 
<ever,  that  this  is  a  form  td  monetaty  evil  which  has  now 
passed  away.  Tliere  will  always  be  anne  more  or  less  worn 
and  light  coins  in  a  metallio  drcolation,  and  as  long  as 
these  are  limited  in  number,  and  circulate  in  the  country 
of  their  coinage' at  the  mint  price,  they  do  little  or  do  harm. 
There  is  a  much  more  convenient  process  1^  which  to 
cheapen  the  money  of  a  country  than  any  form  of  debanng 
the  ounage,  namuy,  to  dispense  whoUy  or  almost  whdly 
'  with  m^allio  money  in  favour  of  an  uoourertiUs  papw 
currency. 

gflMtof  When  a  country  is  impelled  to  issue  paptt  money  not 
vtrtibia  payatde  on  demand  in  gold  or  silver,  its  monetary  value 
kS£t.  *lipa  away  from  all  fixed  reckoning.  The  first  effects  are 
BO  agreeable  as  naturally  to  lead  to  a  la^r  and  a  still 
larger  issue,  and  the  agreeable  effects  are  prolonged  until 
the  real  situation  begins  to  be  disclosed,  and,  finally,  de- 
rangement has  spread  so  widely  on  all  sides  that  extrica- 
tion becomes  a  task  of  the  gravest  difficulty.  The  effects 
even  on  the  foreign  excha^fes  are  for  a  time  somewhat 
illusive.  There  being  no  mtne  need  for  gold  and  silver, 
nearly  the  whole  etock  of  bullion  passes  out,  and  like 
a  new  found  capital  gives  ample  power  of  purchase  abroad. 
The  importer,  finding  that  there  are  increasing  prices  for 
every  commodity  in  the  paper  money,  goes  into  his  business 
Tvith  new  heart  and  will.  The  premium,  which  has  early 
begnn  to  be  established  on  foreign  bilk,  soon  becomes  bo 
li.rge  that  the  exporter  imagines  that  he  can  make  a  fair 
profit  out  of  the  premium  on  his  foreign  bill  alraie,  though 
tKf^re  may  not  be  a  mnigia  of  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of 
profit  in  theaetaal«Rtda,  Supposing  su^ a  xenlt  poittble 
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to  the  crrportcr.  it  is  clear  that  he  makes  his  profit  entirely 
oat  of  his  neighbour  the  importer,  who  has  to  buy  his  bill, 
and  consequently  to  pay  the  premium.  Both  cannot  be 
right  in  their  views,  and  in  point  of  fact  both  are  wrong 
until  they  begin  to  realize  that  the  inconvertible  paper 
dollar,  rouble,  or  florin  is  not  so  valuable  and  has  not  the 
same  purchasing  power  as  the  metallic  money,  or  as  the 
paper  notes  maintained  in  a  constant  practical  convertibility. 
This  fact  is  demonstrated  within  the  country  itself  by  the 
more  or  lens  gradual  and  uniform,  but  inevitable,  rise  of 
prices  of  all  commodities,  tmd  of  bullion  among  others,  in 
this  new  cnrreai^.  It  is  discovered  vety  early  in  the 
foreign  exchanges,  not  only  since  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  when  a  country  is  in  the 
act  of  denuding  itself  of  specie,  but  because  the  foreigner  has 
to  be  careful  to  get  the  value  of  his  goods  or  produce  as  it 
ia  known  to  him  in  his  own  money ;  and  any  important 
change  in  the  money  of  a  country,  therefore,  obtains  a  sharp 
valuation  abroad.  Both  at  home  and  abroad  it  is  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  par  of  exchange,  as  formerly  established,  baa 
passed  away,  and  that  a  new  par  has  come  into  c^ratioa 
under  the  pure  force  of  the  natural  relations  of  the  case. 
The  importer  finds  no  advantage  from  the  advancing  prices 
of  what  he  imports  in  the  domestic  markets,  uoce  he  baa 
to  pay  more  of  the  domestic  money  for  the  foreign  bill  of 
exchange  by  which  he  discharges  the  debt  for  his  imports ; 
and  the  exporter  finds  no  advantage  in  the  premium  on  hi* 
foreign  bill  which  he  sells  to  the  importer,  since  it  only  r^ 
places  what  he  has  already  pud  in  the  increased  cost  of  hia 
commodities  and  other  outlays. 

This  action  of  exchange  is  now  so  familiar  as  to  require 
litUe  illustration;  but  a  commonplaoe  exam^  mj  be 
given,  'to  render  more  obvious  the  result  on  bou  udeai  A, 
a  merchant  in  Lntdon,  at  a  peiiod  when  the  rate  <f 
change  between  London  and  Hamburg  is  at  exact  par,  can 
sell  a  hogshead  of  sugar  worth  £60  ia  London  to  B  in 
Hamburg  for  £100,  or  weight  for  weight  in  gold  of  100 
BovereiguL  He  exports,  draws  his  bill  on  "B,  which  lie  aeUB 
for  £100,  and  derives  his  fwofit  U  £50  on  tlie  angar,  km 
expenses  of  transit.  At  uurther  period  of  equal  aeud^ 
and  deameia  of  sugar  in  Hamburg  as  cnnpared  witt 
L<mdon,  but  when  the  currraicy  of  Eng^iand  has  been  nndtf 
suspension  of  specie  payment,  and  has  been  bo  mn^  iiK 
creased  in  quantity  mt  prices  of  sugar  and  other  commo- 
dities have  doubled  in  the  meanwhile  the  hogshead  of 
sugar  now  aells  in  London  for  £100.  A,  however,  again 
exports,  draws  on  B  for  £100,  and,  the  rate  of  exdangs 
being  now  100  per  oeni  In  favour  of  Hamlrarg  against  the  • 
eurrenoy  vt  En{^d,  sells  the  bill  for  £200  io  London,  sad 
makes  a  profit  in  the  English  currency  ci  £100,  equal  to 
£00  in  nndepredated  money — the  same  profit  as  he  made 
before  The  results  to  B,  all  things  being  equal  as  taf- 
posed  save  the  depreciation  of  the  English  cnrren^,  are 
also  the  same  in  both  transactions.  The  case  of  a  British 
importer,  in  corresponding  circumstances,  would  not  difftf 
from  that  of  the  exporter ;  because,  however  nnfavoorable 
the  nomi'naf  ezciiange  might  be  in  the  bills  by  whicJi  he 
paid  for  his  imports  from  abroad,  he  would  be  repaid  hy 
the  increaud  n<»ninal  prices  obtidned  for  them  in  the 
home  market- 
As  long  as  a  change  in  the  par  of  the  money  of  two 
countries  is  not  recognized  or  clearly  understood,  there 
aa.y  be  much  miscalculation  and  irregular  profit  and  leas 
among  the  merchants  on  both  sides.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  soon  as  noted  and  brought  under  generally  acknowledged 
estimate,  it  does  not  interfere,  per  w,  with  the  movemeat 
of  produce  or  the  Hit  profits  «[  those  engaged  in  fomffk. 
;  trade. 

I     But  how  IS  the  aepreciation  of  an  inconvertible  paptr 
iunttt^tebemeaauredl  As  a  convrtible  praer  oonaMf 
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mly  maintdM  its  par  with  gold  hj  being  alwa;!  payable. 
«n  demand  in  the  gold  it  piomiaes  to  pay,  ao  au  iucoa- 
vertible  paper  currency  falls  joat  io  much  be)  >w  the  par 
<if  gold  as  the  difference  between  the  amoant  of  gold  it 
professei  to  be  and  the  amonot  of  gold  it  exchanges  for  in 
it«  own  mai'teti  The  price  of  boUion  in  an  inconrertible 
paper  cnrreney  rises  like  that  of  other  commodities — not, 
indeed,  in  its  general  market  Talae,  but  in  its  market 
price  within  the  sphere  of  the  cnrreney;  and  the  amount 
of  this  rise  marks  what  may  be  called  either  a  discount  on 
the  paper  money  or  a  preminm  on  the  gold,  and  this  dis- 
count or  premium  becomes  a  measure  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency.  It  is  by  no  means  a  eatisf  actoiy  standard, 
for  it  may  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  in  this  respect  be  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  a  par  of  exchange  between  the  gold 
«nd  ftilTer  mone;rs  alike  of  small  and  great  states,  which  may 
iiold  good  without  Tariation  for  any  number  of  year*, 
where  may  also  be  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  bullion,  probi- 
1»tion  of  the  export  of  bullion,  and  apecnlatire  combinations 
of  paper-holders  and  gold-holders  to  *'  comer  "  each  other, 
end  ^e  fluctuations  may  be  not  only  constant  but  sometimee 
sxtreme.  But,  with  all  ita  disadrantages,  the  relation  of 
gold  to  the  paper  money,  as  it  happens  to  be  terealed  in 
the  markets,  is  the  only  measure  of  the  depreciation  to  be 
bad,  and  the  premium  on  gold  has  conaeqneutly  to  be 
reclioned  as  a  necessary  component  part  of  tiw  rate  ci  ex- 
change with  other  countries. 

The  history  of  tho  last  twenty  years,  thoogh  yeara  of 
abundant  production  of  gold  and  sUrer  and  great  material 
prosperity,  has  been  marked  by  an  extended  resort  to  incon- 
vertible paper  money  in  many  parts  of  liie  world ;  and  the  ex- 
changes of  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  many  other  coontries 
might  be  referred  to  for  ample  proofs  of  the  effect  of  this 
monetary  expedient  on  the  nominal  par,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary fluctuations  to  which  it  giTea  rise.  The  "green- 
back" money  of  tho  United  States,  a  repnlt  of  the  war 
Iwtween  North  and  South,  is  probably  the  most  familiar, 
while  in  some  respects  also'  the  most  iastmctive  example. 
The  par  of  the  American  dollar  to  the  pound  sterling  was 
originally  struck  m  the  rough  proportion  of  $40  equal  to  £9, 
which  made  the  quotation  atNowTork|4'44  tothe  pound, 
or,  as  stated  on  the  British  side,  64d.  to  the  dollar.  But  on 
strict  inquiry  this  did  not  correspond  with  the  gold,  weight 
for  weight,  in  the  dollar  and  the  itoTereign,  and  was  in  fact 
9  per  cent  too  fsTourable  to  the  dollar.  It  thna  appeared 
that  to  cotttfii  the  scaUa  $9  had  to  be  thrown  in 
erery  hundred,  and  adhering  to  the  old  par  with  the 
teuaei^  which  has.  been  the  general  commercial  practice  in 
aueh  eases,  the  exchangea  were  held  to  be  in  equilibrium 
nhen  tnlls  on  Ixmdon  stood  at  $109  for  STery  hundred 
of  the  pnrchase-money,  or  9  per  cent  nominal  preminm  in 
/aronr  ti  England.  The  par,  as  more  definitely  stated, 
was  then  in  New  Tork  $4-86  equal  to  the  pound,  or  in 
London  49}d.  eqnsl  to  the  dollu,  And  this  remained  the 
mean  apecie  point  from  which  all  oUier' influences  acting  on 
the  exchange  caused  ^e  rate  either  to  rise  or  to  fall,  until 
the  period  of  the  dTil  war,  and  the  issne  of  paper  money, 
guaranteed  bjr  Fedend  security,  but  inconvertible.  _  The 
efibet  of  the  new  earrency  on  tiie  exchanges  was  neither 
immediate  nor  suddenly  great  in  its  proportiona;  The 
irida  territory  and  large  population  id  the  Northern  States 
wars  a  powerful  absorbent  U oreorer,  as  the  OoTemment 
increased  its  issnes  ttie  banks  withdrew  their  notes,  which 
had  the  effect  pro  (onto  of  staying  Uie  progress  <d  deprecia- 
tion. But  ^Id  was  jtill  absolut^y  necessary  in  the  ports, 
and  *  premium  on  gdd,  inevitaUe  fmm  the  first,  iDcreaaed 
month  month  with  the  increased  issue  and  circulation 
ci  "  greenbaeka."  What  the  nominal  par  of  exchange  now 
was  became  a  sort  of  arithmetical  pnzsle ;  for,  taking  the 
•zehange  of  New  Tork  «  London  alona.  without  respect 


to  other  countries  trading  wiUi  the  United  States  (the 
money  of  some  of  which  was  undergoing  similar  deprecia- 
tion at  the  same  period),  the  established  preminm  of  9  per 
cent  in  favour  of  London  was  met  aod  supplemented  by 
thia  new  premium  on  gold,  and  to  add  the  on?  premium  to 
the  other  would  not  be  enongh,  because  the  dollar  itself 
was  now  fallen  away  from  its  value  when  the  $9  to  the 
hundnd  had  been  strictly  ascertained  and  arranged  as  a 
corrective  of  the  original  rough  par  of  f  40  eqnd  to  ^9. 
The  Qovei^mient,  issuing  the  new  currency  that  produced 
this  disturbance  in  the  foreign  exchanges,  had  no  theory  on 
the  subject,  and  only  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  bullion.  The  ai^ustment  was  left  in  the  main 
to  the  calculation  of  bankers  and  merchants  on  both  sides, 
in  presence  of  tiie  natural  causes  in  operation,  and  the  solu- 
tion thus  attained  may  be  all  the  more  significant  The 
pnmiiun  on  gold  in  its  exchange  at  New  York  with  the 
paper  currency  was  added  to  uie  former  premium  of  9 
per  cent  in  favmr  of  London,  and  tho  9  per  cent  itself, 
marked  of  old  in  f  9  of  bullion  value,  was  increased  pro 
rata  by  the  same  premium.^  Thia  rule  has  since  regulated 
the  nominal  par  of  exchange  between  New  Tork  and 
London  through  wide  ranges  of  fluctuatioh.  The  exchange 
was  often  as  lugh  ca  180  during  the  war,  so  tiist  the  quo- 
tation must  ofttm  have  been — New  York  $8*0  "  £1,  London 
30d.  *  f  1  "O.  It  is  no  leas  worthy  of  remark  that,  without 
the  actual  resumpUon  of  specie  payment,  the  "  greenback ' 
dollar  has  been  quoted  of  late  in  New  Tork  and  other 
American  cities  at  the  metalUc  per  of  4 '86 — a  rare  though 
not  unprecedented  phenomenon,  to  be  attributed  to  a  severe 
financial  and  commercial  crisis,  followed  by  four  yean  of 
lowered  prices,  steady  excess  of  ei^orts  over  imprnt^  and 
accumulation  of  bullion. 

The  effect  of  issues  of.  inconvertible  paper  money,  or  the 
suspension  of  cash  payment  of  paper  currency  already  lb 
circulation  on  the  par  of  exchange,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  a  change  of  the  standard  of  value,  a  debasement  of  the 
coinage,  or,  where  in  one  of  two  countries  the  money  is 
gold,  and  in  the  other  silver,  a  depreciation  of  one  metsJ  as 
compared  with  the  otht-r.  When  two  countries  par  their 
gold  coins,  the  object  iS  to  arrive  at  a  common  term  by 
which  value  for  value  will  be  paid,  in  equivalent  weight 
and  purity  of  metal,  out  of  the  money  of  ea«h  other.  When 
one  of  them  displaces  its  gold  coins  by  inconvertiUe  paper 
money,  the  same  object  has  to  be  attained,  and  this  is 
reached,  though  not  so  fixedly  as  in  the  par  of  metallic 
coins,  by  the  premium  which  gold  commands  over  the 
paper  money  in  the  sphere  of  its  currency.  The  former 
.par  in  such  cases  maybeadheredto  ts  a  landmark,  and  this 
gold  premium  ntay  be  treated  as  nominal  premium  on  one 
side  and  nominal  discount  on  the  other,  bnt  it  is  viA- 
stantially  of  the  nature  of  per  of  exehuige,  and  becomes  a 
necessary  integer  of  the  rate  of  exchange.  In  the  case  of 
countries  of  one  of  which  gold,  and  of  the  other  ^ver,_  is 
the  standard  money,  the  nominal  par  is  subject  to  variation 
from  changes  in  Uie  relative  market  value  of  the  two 
metals.  If,  lor  example,  tho  relation  on  which  the  pat 
pnceeded  was  10  oonces  of  silvereqnal  to  1  oance  <tf  gold, 
and  the  depredattoa  of  wlver  becomes  sneh  that  17  ounces 

>  Mr  OosehsB,  in  Us  book  on  Ftrtign  AecAatVM,  glm  tbs  fonoi*- 
ing  daflnitloa  of  th«  proctu  of  etcbanga  betwoan  New  Yorlt  sad 
London: — befor*  tbo  lane  of  papor  raoneT',  tba  pnrcbuer  of  a 
bill  OB  KngUtid  faii  100  doQjir*  ud  9  deUus  for  It,  be  would,  if  tbo 
prsmlaa  oa  pdd  bad  tiMs  to  60  ptr  ent,  in  the  4nt  plsee  pKf  ^'^^ 
dollan  tBat««d  of  tbe  100,  asd  fa  tlia  Mceitd  dollin  IntUad  of  9 
doUan,  or  half  a*  mticb  ag^  u  wbat  -wa  mar  oorroctliig 
prtinlou.  Tbni,  U  tbo  prioa  of  bill*  whta  gold  itood  at  ICOwu 
ieS\,  thli  priao  vonld  oonMpond to  tbo  prlaa  of  10%at  tbo  tino  wbm 
tbtre  waa  no  premlmn  oa  g-M.  Hie  priea  nlgbfiUi^lU|^Ml 
to  161,  HGOt^ng  u  tban  WH  aoppiji  W  aafiifaA^  U«  Wia;i^at 
woBld  be  iscirtstoed  hj  tbo  prociaB  vbkh  has  bwa  4«ertbsdft^  . 
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wfll  boy  only  1  ounce-  dt  gold,  the  per  of  ezcbange  between 
the  •two  conntriee  wifi  toUow  ttie  course  that  de^eciation. 
The  CQUiae  of  the  radiangee  of  India  ha«  been  mach 
affected  of  late  Tean  by  the  depredation  erf  ^ver,  and  so 
ebo  thoee  of  all  dlTer-payiu  oountriea.  The  drawer  of  a 
1^1  sterling  on  Iiondon  m  Otlcntta  or  Bombay  is  Hter^y 
lelling  gold  for  ailvor,  and,  wh&teTer  the  more  ordinary 
par  may  hare  been,  is  bound  to  take  into  account  the 
market  Talae  of  sflver.  In  1876,  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  demonetiied  German  ulrer  thrown  upon  the 
market,  less  directly  to  a  pre-ezieting  cause,  namely,  the 
large  extent  to  whidi  aiUer  had  been  cast  out  even  of  the 
fractional  aanacj  of  countries  la^y  committed  to  incon- 
TertiUe  paper,  and  also  to  exaggerated  leportii  of  abundant 
Increase  of  production  in  the  American  mines,  silver  fell  to 
47d.  an  ounce — abont  the  lowest  point  reached  in  its  rela- 
tion to  gold,  and  a  great  reduction  from  what  had  long 
been,  its  par  value  of  6s.  2d.  an  ounce.  The  eonsegnence 
was  thiit  the  Indian  rate  of  exchange  declined  to  Is.  61d. 
pw  mpee  in  six  montha*  eight  bille  on  London,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  rupee,  having  an  accustomed  par  valae  of 
near  2b.,  was  worth  only  Is.  6^  sterlin|^  mintw  say  sereu 
months'  interest  aocruiog  between  the  date  and  the 
matnri^  of  the  bill  It  is  ^fficnlt,  or  rather  inipossible, 
as  foreign  bills  are  negotiated,  to  distingniah  the  respective 
force  of  the  various  causes  ope  rating  on  the  rate  of  exchange^ 
lu  the  case  of  India  nearly  all  the  conatitnents  of  exchange 
are  adverse  to  the  value  of  the  rupee,  save  that  of  rate  of 
interest,  which  is  higher  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay  than  in 
L<Hidon.  The  Indian  drawer  of  a  six  months'  bill  on 
Tiondon  would  loee  more  by  holding  the  bill  till  its  maturity 
than  'the  buyer  of  the  bill  who  remits  it  to  London  for 
aeceptance  and  discount ;  and  some  middle  term  must  be 
struck  between  them,. according  as  iht  rates  of  interest  in 
India  and  England  rary.  Ba\  on  the  other  band,  India  is 
a  country  where  the  imports  always  exceed  the  exports, 
where  fordgn  capital  in  many  forms  has  been  largely 
invested  and  has  to  render  its  annual  tribute,  and  where 
the  financial  relations  of  the  Qovemroeut  of  India  and  the 
Government  of  England  are  such  that  the  latter  has  to  draw 
periodically  a  considerable  amount.of  bills  on  the  Indian 
treasuries  j  so  that,  whatever  the  par  of  gold  and  silver 
injght  iie,  the  supply  of  bills  on  London  would  always  be 
less  than  the  demand,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Indian 
creditors  have  some  advantage  over  the  Indian  debtors  of 
London  in  the  rate  of  exchange.  Were  gold  the  money 
of  India,  the  range  of  the  premium  thus  established  on  the 
bill  on  London  would  be.Iimited  by  the  cost  of  remitting 
goldj  bntsilverbeingtbemoney  of  India,  theactionof  the 
premium  itself,  or  rather  of  the  relative  indebtedness  of 
which  it  is  the  result,  is  to  extend  the  range  of  the  spede  limit 
by  lessening  the  demand  for  silver  abroad.  The  mpee  being 
less  valuable  than  it  formerly  was,  does  leas  work  in  the 
Indian  circulation  and  is  all  the  more  needed  at  home ;  to 
export  it  in  payment  of  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  would 
be  to  send  it  where  it  is  less  valuable  still  It  may  thus 
be  eondnded  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  been  much 
the  most  potent  and  constant  element  in  the  adverse 
current  of  Indian  exchange.  The  price  of  silver  having 
dnoa  1876  risen  to  63^d.,  the  rate  of  ux  monthi^  bills  in 
Lcmdm  has  risen  to  la  8jd.  The  rate  of  Indian  exchange 
rises  m  the  export  seasons  when  the  supply  of  foreign  biUs 
is  iQCreased ;  and  it  lisea  with  the  price  of  ulver  at  alt 
seasons. 

In  the  silver  azehanse  between  Hamburg  and  London  the 
same  rale  prevuled.  In  Hamburg  silvw  was  money,  but  in 
£ngUnd  and  other^soontries  which  have  a  g(dd  standard 
it  is  only  merchandise,  and  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of 
diver  affected  the  value  of  a  bill  on  Hamburg  or  a  biU  drawn 
on  Hamborg  in  En^^  sovoeigna,   fHiere  a  double 


I  standard  exists,  aTin  Prince,  bflls  between  that  ootmtiy 
and  another  are  drawn  in  the  standard  which  u  oommoa  to 
botiL  lllins  in  the  direct  axchanga  between  hiia  ud 
London,  tba  bills  are  usually  or  almost  whdfy  gold  IhUb. 

2.  Were  there  a  eommon  international  mney,  thesmtr 
supply  and  demand  of  bills  would  be  die  chief  determining  ^jja 
cause  of  alrlse  ae  fall  in  the  rate  of  exehang&  Hencc^  in  ^ 
distiDction  from  the  nominal  {nr,  the  relation  of  snj^ 
and  demand  of  bills  has  been  called  "  real  extJksngeu*  Mr 
QoBchen  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  primary  element  in  the  value 
of  bills,"  which,  from  so  pra^ical  an  authority,  may  be 
regarded  as  indicating  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  varieties 
of  money,  this  continues  to  hold  the  chief  place  in  the 
negotiation  of  bills -of  exchange,  or  that,  the  nominal  par 
being  once  determined,  or  a  common  principle  formed  for 
its  rectification  when  the  money  of  a  country  has  da* 
predated,  it  ceases  to  require  the  calculation  which  must 
always  be  g^ven  to  the  supply  and  demand  of  biOs  in  the 
market  As  the  sum  of  the  bills  offered,  and  tiie  sum 
ready  to  be  bought,  never  express  the  whole  of  the  daima 
upon,  or  the  whole  of  the  debta  due  to  a  country,  bat 
only  such  claims  as  have  been  drawn  f<v,  sod  debts  tha 
time  of  payment  of  which  has  come  or  is  neariy  upptoui^ 
ing,  there  is  always  more  or  lees  change  of  the  rdmon  of 
supply  and  demand,  as  well  as  <^portnnity  of  jud^nMd  as 
to  the  probable  course'  of  the  market,  and  means  of  a{^y* 
ing  correctives  if  the  balance  be  swaying  too  much  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  If  the  price  ai  foreign  bills  be 
depreesed  for  want  of  buyers,  drawers  may  hold  back  a 
little  J  on  the  otherlliand,  if  the  demand  has  raised  tiia 
price  of  bills,  all  who  have  sums  to  draw  for  will  ba 
induced  to  take  advantage  of  the  market,  and  so  increase 
the  supply.  The  buyers  are  moved  in  .the  same  way, 
quickening  or  delaying  their  purchase  wi'Mn  the  limita  of 
their  period  of  remittance,  according  to  tht>  j  judgment  of 
the  probable  course  of  the  exchuige.  But  the  buyer 
cannot  delay  beyond  the  day  when  his  remittance  is  due  m 
the  foreign  country,  nor  the  drawer  beyond  the  ultimata 
date  of  drawing,  or  his  own  need  of  realiring  the  value  of 
his  bill;  so  l^at,  amidst  this  oacillation,  it  is  always  tba 
peremptory  business  to  be  done  that  detwnines  the  effect 
of  supply  and  demand  on  the  rate  of  exchango.  The 
debtors  of  a  foreign  country,  finding  the  supply  of  billa  on 
that  country  less  than  the  demand,  will  be  ready  to  give  an 
addition  of  price  for  them,  in  proportion  to  tiie  ecannty, 
within  the  cost  or  up  to  the  cost  of  remitting  apede ;  and 
the  creditors  or  drawers  on  a  foreign  country  will  submit  ia 
the  other  extremity  to  discount  on  their  bills  within  tiie 
cost  of  sending  them  to  their  correepondent  or  bankai's 
correspondent  abroad,  with  orders  to  take  paymwt  and 
remit  the  proceeds  in  speda  When  the  coarse  of  exchange, 
as  thus  pursued  from  week  to  week,  reveals  that  the  daims 
immediate  and  maturing  upon  any  country  are  greater  than 
the  debts  dne  to  it,  and  cannot  be  disdiaiged  throng  the 
mechanism  of  direct  and  indirect  bills  of  exchange,  it» 
balance  of  debt  can  only  be  paid  by  remittaneea  of  bnlli(»r 
or  an  increased  export  of  goods  and  produce,  or  other 
exportable  valua 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  of  bills,  which  differs  little  from  that  of  other  com- 
moditiee,  beyond  remarking  that  an  inadequate  idea  would 
be  formed  of  the  efiicacy  of  bills  of  exchange  in  liquidating 
international  debts  without  taking  into  account  an  immense 
banking  organization,  uded  by  bill-brokers  and  dealers  in 
foreign  exchange,  who  have  all  the  main  currents  of 
indebtedness  under  their  eyes,  tad  know  with  the  precision 
of  practice  how  the  debta  of  one  centre  can  be  met  by  ita 
claims  upon  others,  and  a  stupendous  mass  of  oonflietinjp 
operations,  ordinary  and  extraordinaiy,  be  most  eoonconh' 

callyeffected.  Fiftr  or  a  hundred  mllltonBitfidiiiuaiatk* 
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oua  of  tlta  Fren'<h  iDdeintLty  to  Genouiy,  can  be  tr&nB- 
femd  from  Paria  to  Berliu  at  a  time  withoat  mateiial  di»- 
torbaou  o{  the  more  ordinar7  boBiDess  of  exohange.  The 
British  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  oould  transfer  three 
miinoni  and  a  qnarter  from  London  to  Waahiogton  in  paj- 
ment  of  the  Alabama  indemnity  before  the  operatioM  was 
well  known  in  the  principal  marts  of  the  two  conn  tries. 
tVhea  England  is  lending  ten  millions  to  India,  fifteen 
milHnn'!  to  the  Anatralian  colonies,  or  twenty  millions  to 
^nmer^le  enterpriMB  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
or  BO  many  millions  to  BtuBia,  Turkey,  or  the  filTer  Plate 
republicfr—or  making  several  of  anch  loans  at  nearly  about 
the  same  time,  as  has  sometimes  happened — ^the  raect  on 
the  ivniga  exchanges,  though  coiuiderabl^  is  seldoui 
thoa^t  ot  A  foreign  loan  ia  nsoally  taken  out— a  large 
part  u  goods,  another  part  in  bills,  and  the  balance  most 
probaUy  in  sperae.  Bat  the  effect  of  a  foreign  loan  on  the 
ezehangM  is  eiaotly  tbe  same  as  if  the  borrowing  country 
had  tt^wted  piodnce  to  tiie  lending  country  equivalent  to 
the  amoaat  of  the  loan,  |daeing  it  in  debt  to  that  amount 
Tkt  lender  has  become  bound  by  contract  to  pay  bo 
mneh  to  the  bonower.  ^e  whole  weight  of  a  foreign 
loan,  tiwrefbra^  fillB  at  onoe  to  what  maj  be  called  ue 
adreiM  exehanga  of  the  lending  eomitqr  or  the  faTourable 
or  Im  vn&nmrable  euhuge  of  the  borrowing  country. 
tHie  tOTone  action  oomes  in  half-yearly  or  ywrly  rills, 
-when  the  intuaat  and  reden^tiona  oi  Ihe  loan,  spread  over 
ft  aeriea  of  yeua,  ara  payable.  A  foreign  loan,  if  prudently 
sad  hononraUy  emceiTod,  may  fhos,  as  remrds  OTon  the 
fate  of  exehangB^  be  advantageons  on  both  sidea  The 
Imdug  country  giTes  a  great  advantage  at  tmce  to  the 
borrowing  country  in  its  exchange^  which  may  be  no  evil 
in  itself,  and  which  the  borrowing  country,  il  the  terms 
<{  the  Intn  be  folfiUed,  repays  in  a  period  of  years,  daring 
iriuch  ita  ezpwting  and  paying  power  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  increase,  whiiui  may  be  a  common  good.  It  may 
be  added  that  foreign  loans  and  inveatments  of  capital  in 
forwgn  countries,  badly  as  many  may  have  been  conducted, 
yet  in  their  product  ot  sound  and  marketable  stocks  and 
ahaFes  come  to  play  a  generally  useful  part  in  the  rates 
of  exohange.  The  value  of  commercial  bills  might  not  be 
so  equable  between  such  centres  as  London  and  Paris,  or 
London  and  New  Yorl^  without  the  interrration  of  stock* 
exchange  securities. 

3.  It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  days  or  months  a 
bill  has  to  run  before  pajrable  imports  the  queatioa  of 
"  interest  as  an  element  of  valuation  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 
The  usance  of  foreign  bills  ia  extremely  various,  from  short 
to  long,  from  payable  at  sight  to  payable  at  six  months 
after  sight ;  and  days  of  grace  are  allowed  by  the  law  or 
eastom  of  some  few  countries  considerable  enough  to  be 
taken  into  coimt.  Where  a  bill  is  payable  bo  many  days 
or  months  after  sight  the  time  that  must  elapse,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  communication,  before  it  can  be  presented 
for  acceptance,  is  a  further  prolongation  of  the  currency  of 
the  bill  The  buyer  takes  it  with  this  weight  of  time  upon 
it,  and,  whatever  the  period  may  be,  is  entitled  to  a  conces- 
sion equivalent  to  the  interest  of  the  money  which  he  pays, 
the  converse  happening  in  the  case  of  stocks  and  shares 
on  which  dividend  or  interest  has  accrued  at  the  period  of 
sale,  and  must  be  accounted  for  to  the  seller  ia  ^e  price. 
Bat  the  important  question  in  foreign  bills  of  exchange  is 
what  rate  of  interest  is  to  rule  in  the  transaction.  Is  it 
that  of  the  country  where  the  bill  ia  drawn,  or  the  country 
where  it  is  payable,  or  a  compromise  between  the  two  t  The 
drawer,  in  offering  to  transfer  his  bill  to  a  buyer,  is  wholly 
in  the  domain  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  his  own  market.  If 
he  sells,  he  gets  the  value  of  the  bill  in  money  worth  so  much 
hitereet ;  and  if  he  holds  the  bill  till  ita  maturity,  or  to  some 
period  nearer  ita  maturity*  bo  deprives  himself  of  money 
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for  that  period  worth  the  same  mtereet.  The  buyer  who, 
in  the  event  of  an  exchange,  pays  down  the  value  of  the 
bill  in  money  wonld  seem  to  be  under  the  same  condition; 
bat  in  reality,  when  closely  examined,  the  relations  of  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  of  a  bill  of  exchange  to  the  rate  of  in- 
terest are  different.  The  buyer  bas  a  debt  to  paj  in  the 
country  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn,  which  debt  he  u  bound 
to  pay  now;  and  for  his  purpoea  the  bill  is  all  the  more 
valuable  the  less  weight  of  interest  it  beara,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  less  discount  it  is  sobject  to.  Supposing 
therefore,  the  bill  is  drawn  in  a  oonntiy  where  the 
rate  of  interest  is  7  per  cent,  on  a  country  where  the  rate 
of  interest  is  S(  per  cent,  poBBeasion  of  the  bill  will  be 
more  ^fitable^  aat^gardi  rate  of  interest  to  the  boyer  than 
to  the  sdler.  If  the  leller  holds  the  UIl,  it  bean  100  pet 
cent,  mora  weight  of  intereet  than  it  would  beir  in  the 
hands  of  ib»  bnyer.  If  the  rates  of  int«eet  In  Hie  tm 
countries  be  enetly  lerereed,  the  biU  bean  100  per  eent. 
more  of  (his  weight  in  huids  of  the  buyer  thut  of  the 
seller.  Thus,  iJter  the  par  td  the  euzendes  has  been 
established,  which,  aa  we  ham  seen,  b  always  practically 
established,  even  ia  the  case  of  an  inconvMtible  paper  cap< 
rency,  by  Uie  bullion  tes^  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  first 
condition  <tf  all  foreign  exchange,  this  qnestion  of  interest 
is  sufficiently  important  to  modify  the  action  ol  snppty  and 
tiftifiawii,  and  erf  other  dronniBtanceB  operating  eidwr  to  nise 
the  rate  of  exchange  above  or  depress  it  b^w  the  par  of 
the  enrrendes.  It »  one  of  those  innnmomUe  eomnurcial 
relations  in  which  thwe  is  an  advantsge  to  bnyer  or  aeDer, 
but  which  cannot  be  realized  without  mutuality,  and  which 
consequently  helps  them  to  a  transaction.  If  the  advantage 
of  rate  of  interest  be  in  favour  of  the  buyer  of  a  bill  of  ev 
change  he  will  be  inclined,  other  elements  of  valuation  con 
sidcred,  to  give  a  somewhat  larger  price  for  it  than  if  this 
were  not  in  the  account;  and  if  the  advantage  be  in  favour  of 
the  seller  he  will  be  less  exacting.  The  whde  advantage 
on  either  side  may  not  be  realized  In  the  actual  terms  in 
either  case;  but  it  will  have  had  some  effect  towards  a 
mediation  of  the  price?. 

The  price  of  a  bill,  apart  from  jther  elements,  is  the  sum 
of  the  bill  fflt'niu  the  interest  it.  bears  at  the  rate  of  dis- 
count in  the  country  where  it  u  payable.  Tet  in  the 
practical  negotiation  this  does  Lot  hold  exact,  because  the 
value  of  the  bill  to  the  seller  ct  the  buyer  is  always  modi* 
ficd  by  the  relation  of  the  rat»  of  interest  where  it  is  pay- 
able to  the  rate  of  interest  whore  it  is  drawn. 

Bate  of  interest,  though  iu  the  aspect  it  presents  to  the 
.  seller  and  buyer  of  a  bill  thus  plain  enough,  yet  comes  to 
play  BO  great  a  part  in  the  general  course  of  exchange  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  puieue  the  subject  a  little  further. 
Rate  of  interest  regulates  tae  supply  and.demand  of  biils, 
and  affects  the  rate  of  exchange  through  that  element; 
where  the  bdaoce  of  indeotedness  is  against  a  country  an 
advance  of  the  rate  of  interest  tends  to  restrain  imports  and 
to  stimulate  exports,  by  '■fhich  effects  the  balance  of  debt 
is  rpdnced ;  and  where  the  action  of  t^e  is  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  evil,  farther  rises  of  the  rate  of  interest 
may  be  employed  to  attract  imports  of  foreign  capital  and 
specie.  In  the  case  we  have  supposed  of  two  countriea, 
where  the  rate  of  interest  is  100  per  cent  more  in  the  one 
than  the  other,  this  relation  of  their  rates  of  interest  may 
be  the  normal  relation  from  the  greater  abundance  or  the 
greater  profits  of  capital  in  the  <me  than  the  other,  and 
their  exchange  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  equilibrium,  so 
that  this  normal  relation  is  not  disturbed  by  any  changes 
of  rate  of  interest  to  correct  the  supply  and  dunand  of 
bills,  or  the  balance  of  trade.  The  effect,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  difference  of  interest  was  in  favour  of  the  price  of  the  bill 
drawn  by  the  country  of  high  interest  on  the  country  of  low, 
interos:;,  isom  the  fact  that  iht  buyer  was  moving  the  bill 
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out  <^  ft  mvlcek  wlun  it  bore  a  weight  of  7  per  cent  to 
cue  nhere  it  tnre  &  weight  of  ooljr  3^  per  emt  interest 
Bat  suppose  the  balance  of  indebtedaeei  ha*  become  so 
Bdretie  to  the  country  of  low  interest  that  the  nte  lui  been 
inereued  to  7  per  cent  in  order  to  improte  the  conise  of 
ezdunge,  and  that  the  effect  has  been*  as  most  mora  or  Ibh 
follow,  to  render  the  foreign  drawer  leas  eager  to  eell, 
and  the  fdtign  remitter  more  eager  to  buy.  The 
nmitter  or  bujer  will  find  the  new  iaflnence  thne  intro- 
duced operaUng  in  the  aame  direction— viz.,  in  favour  ot 
the  price  the  bill ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference 
td  iatereat  baa  disappeared.  Two  effects  haTe  thua  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  cause,  which  neutralize  each  other  so 
far  as  they  go ;  and  the  remitter,  instead  of  biiTiog  a  bill, 
may  aa  well,  as  regarda  the  rate  of  iatereat  in  Uie  two 
countries,  be  drawn  upon  by  his  foreign  creditor.  If  the 
rate  of  iuteiest  be  further  increased  to  10  per  cent,  the 
drawer  may  be  iudnced  to  hold  the  bill  in  order  to  save 
the  3  per  cent  <rf  discount  above  the  rate  of  intereet  in 
liie  own  market,  or  an  inresting  buyer  may  interren^ 
and  gife  auch  a  price  for  the  bill  as  will  allow  the  seller  1^ 
or  1  per  cent  of  the  profit,  end  leave  Ijf  or  2  per  cent  to 
himself.  In  either  case  the  bill  would  be  held  till  it 
matured,  and  relief  to  that  extent  be  afforded  to  the  ex- 
change of  the  country  raising  ita  rate  of  in'tercAt  But  it 
fa  clear  that  not  until  the  rate  were  raised  3,  4,  or  6  per 
cent  above  the  rates  of  the  countries  drawing  npon  it  could 
any  effect  of  this  kind  be  produced.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  fnncUon  of  rate  of  interest  in  controlling  the  supply  and 
demand  of  bills  is  a  strictly  limited  function;  and  this 
limitation  will  probably  be  found  in  all  the  effects  expected 
from  it  on  the  state  of  exchange.  It  may  hasten  the  course 
of  payments  due  to  a  country,  but  it  does  not  lessen  the 
adverse  balance  of  indebtedness,  nor  can  it  much  retard  the 
pressure  of  the  foreign  claims.  It  may  restrain  importation 
of  foreign  goods,  but  it  may  not  at  the  same  time  increase 
exportation  of  domestic  goods ;  or,  if  increasing  export  it 
may  not  diminish  import  These  are  results  which  will 
depend  on  many  other  caosea  It  may  tend  to  lower  prices, 
and  thus  seem  to  check  import,  while  facilitating  export;  but, 
forming  in  itaelf  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  production  and 
axchange,  it  may  render  much  outward  as  well  as  inward 
trade  less  poisibla  If  the  rate  of  interest  be  carried  high 
enough  it  may  attract  much  capital  from  neighbouring 
countries.  Foreign  bankers  and  lenders  will  buy  up  bills 
on  the  country  as  the  beet  mode  of  importing  their  capital, 
or  may  import  specie ;  and  admirable  as  this  service  may 
often  be,  yet  it  does  not  lessen  the  foreign  indebtedness  of 
the  country.  It  only  transmutes  one  form  of  the  adverse 
balance  into  another  more  convenient  for  the  time  being; 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  if  the  high  rate  of  interest  has  crippled 
the  productive  and  exporting  resources  of  the  country, 
little  good  or  a  reverse  balance  of  evil  may  have  been  done. 
Hence  bullion  reserves  are  either  inadequate  in  the  plan  of 
their  formation,  or  they  miss  their  use  and  efficacy  if,  when 
ti  heavy  balance  of  indebtedness  appears  in  the  exchanges, 
they  cannot  be  trenched  npon  without  large  and  excited 
advances  of  the  rata  of  interest 

4.  Kothing  ia  mora  definite  in  the  system  of  exchange 
than  what  haa  been  more  than  once  atated  in  the  course  of 
nmu-  these  remarks,  namely,  that  the  coat  of  remitting  apecie 
forma  tlie  limit  of  variation  in  the  mtea  of  bills.  Thai  tki 
Imyer  of  a  fi>reisn  bill  will  not  give  more  for  it  thm  the  cost 
of  remitting  apecie  equaV  in  amount  to  his  foreign  debt  is  an 
axiom  which  holds  good  under  all  the  ordinary'  t-nnditions. 
But  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  where  the  conditions 
vary  from  the  ordinary.  From  the  countrin  of  productive 
gold  and  ailvor  mines  bullion  flows  abroad  as  naturally  as 
the  com,  rotton,  wine,  or  od  wlitrh  forms  the  a|tccii)l 
mt  icLqudise  of  a  oouuliy,  atul  it  if  ill  so  iluw  imMpbcUve 


of  supply  and  demand  of  biDa,  rate  of  interaat,  and  otk« 
cauaea  which  have  ao  much  sway  in  rates  ai  ezdmngiL 
San  Frandseo  will  enort  gold  and  ailvar  to  London  in  all 
atatea  of  aupply  and  demand  at  lulla,  and  when  ita  rata  of 
interest  may  be  double  that  of  tha  Buk  of  England,  and  in 
the  conlmon  parhtnce  monqr  ia  tbere  deaxar  thu  in  Ltrndlin, 
though  it  may  ba  <mly  that  tha  average  profits  of  capital 
are  larger  in  ^e  one  place  than  in  tha  othw.  If  bullion  ia 
needed  at  New  York,  and  conmiandiag  a  higher  faemiuia 
on  the  Federal  currency,  it  will  ba  matter  of  raJmlatina 
to  the  bnllion  exports  at  Ban  Frandaco  wheQiw  to  aend  a 
consignment  to  New  York  or  to  London.  If,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Califomian  mines,  a  metallic  cnrrency  had 
been  established  throughout  the  Federal  Union,  the  United 
States  would  no  doubt  have  absorbed  a  proportion  d  tht 
gold  and  silver  shipped  to  Europe ;  but  this  object  aocom* 
plished,  the  export  to  Europe  would  have  proceeded  mncfa 
as  it  has  been  proceeding.  In  short,  from  gold  and 
silver  prodncing  countries  the  export  of  bullion  ia  not  a 
remittance  of  money,  but  a  transmiasion  of  the  exportaUe 
produce  of  Ubour,  which  but  for  e:q>ort  would  not  bava 
been  produced,  liien,  there  ia  the  case  of  exchange  between 
countries  of  silver  stuidard  and  countries  of  gold  standard, 
from  either  of  which  remittances  of  specie  cannot  be  made 
without  exact  reference  to  the  market  value  of  the  two 
metals.  This  will  have  been  already  marked  in  the  par  <i 
exchange  between  the  gold  and  the  ulver  country,  but  it 
will  have  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  coet  of  remit- 
tance, since  the  specie  remitted  vrill  have  to  be  aold  ioto 
the  specie  standard  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  remitted. 
Silver  from  India  and  China,  for  example,  in  the  drcoBi* 
Btancee  of  recent  years,  cannot  be  remitted  in  payment  of 
an  adverse  balance  of  exchange  without  taking  into  acccuat 
a  subsequent  act  of  merchandise — namely,  what  thp  ailvet 
will  bring  in  the  gold  of  England ;  and  this,  with  silver 
nnder  a  course  of  depreciation,  may  be  so  doubtful  that  tha 
buyer  of  a  bill  on  London  will  rather  yield  in  the  rata  of 
exchange,  and  give  som*  fraction  more  of  a  rupee  for  the 
pound  sterling  ^an  run  the  risk  of  it  Neither  in  payment 
of  an  adverse  balance  of  debt,  nor  in  transferring  ca[rital 
from  one  country  to  another  with  the  view  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  can  specie  be  remitted 
between  gold  and  silver  standard  countries  free  fnon  this 
contingency.  A  Hamburg  capitalist  wishes  to  profit  by  a 
rate  of  interest  two  or  three  per  cent  higher  in  England 
than  at  home.  He  \«'ill  therefore  buy  bills  on  I<ondon  up 
to  a  certain  limit  of  price;  if  he  has  any  gold,  he  wilt  then 
remit  gold  rather  than  exceed  this  limit  for  biUi ;  or  he  will 
remit  the  silver  specie  of  Hamborg  subject  to  ita  maiket 
value  in  London.  In  this  case,  i  ndeed,  the  foreign  capitalist 
has  more  than  one  act  of  merchandise  to  contemplate,  for 
he  haa  to  took  to  the  reverse  action  when  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest may  be  higher  at  home  than  in  England,  and  when  it 
will  be  his  motive  to  re-convert  his  English  sovereigns  into 
silver,  which  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  market  value 
of  the  two  metals  may  be  either  favourable  or  uofavuurabla 
If  unfavourable,  he  will  buy  bills  of  England  on  Hamburg, 
or  aoma  other  centre  with  which  the  exchange  is  favourable 
to  Hamburg,  raUier  than  re-tranamit  ailver  at  a  higher  coat 
than  the  rate  of  the  billa  It  ia  obvious  tliat  all  this  does 
not  alter  the  principle  that  tiie  coat  of  specie  remittance  b 
the  limit  of  rate  of  exchange  on  bills,  but  (mly  that  it 
gives  a  luger  ran^  to  ^e  Tariation  of  rate,  and  to  the 
apecie  limit,  between  two  countries  whoaa  money  and 
standard  of  value  are  of  different  metala  than  would  exist 
between  two  countriea  where  they  were  of  tha  aama  metal 
In  exchange  between  a  gold-paying  and  a  ailver-paying 
.  country,  one  of  which,  say  the  ailvar  country,  haa  go^a 
largely  into  an  inconvertible,  paper ^rnoejt  the  case 
becomes  mora  conpkai^aii&^Baj|j@lOM2&  advaua 
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nU  on  bill*  reMdw,  till,  it  t1i«  inflonTtrfetbUity  be  bo  great 
«i  to  bo  inupablo  of  Taluatlon,  or  kho  QoTornment  in  ita 
igowtnoo  or  alwrm  hu  prohibited  the  export  of  ppeoie,  the 
limit  it  wholly  lost  A  Bnuiaa  morohant,  vbo  hu  ample 
ailnr  ud  paper  rooblea  at  command  for  bis  pnrposei,  oat 
hea  a  debt  to  dUoha^  in  Amerioa,  or  needi  to  lift  a  cargo 
of  oottOD  at  Lirerpool  or  of  aogar  at  Glasgow,  and  finds  tbat 
the  xeaittanoe  even  of  snob  specie  as  be  may  be  able  to 
prodaee  is  illegal,  most  buy  a  foreign  bill  or  a  banker's 
draft  on  London  at  jmr  price.  At  this  stage  the  rate  of 
ezohange  paosee  ont  oM^e  domain  of  principle,  or  natural 
ftotion  of  principle,  into  that  of  pnrely  arbitrary  eonaidera- 
tiona.  Wben,  from  mccb  lees  snfficient  causey  general  dis- 
credit passes  npoQ  a  oonntry,  the  rate  at  whidi  its  bills  or 
QoceptauooB  may  be  Talned  is  scarcely  more  reducible  to 
rale.  It  might  even  be  difficult  to  define  why  in  the  eame 
general  ciroumstances  there  should  be  collaterally  a  higher 
and  lower  eourse  of  exchange^  and  the  bills  drawn  or  pay- 
able by  one  firm  ebonld  differ  in  their  rate  from  those 
drawn  orpajrable  by  another  firm.  It  is  only  by  removing 
ebDormal  conditions  that  one  arrives  st  ^e  underlying 
(mnoiple  which  governs  exchange,  and  detenniiMB  the  one- 
oass  with  which  it  is  conducted. 

Accordingly  it  is  in  countriet  where  bullion,  separated 
from  its  necessary  export  from  the  mines,  has  become 
■looey,  and  forms  the  common  standard  of  value  in  their 
ii:tternational  trad^  that  the  limitation  of  the  rate  of 
vxcbaoge  by  the  cost  of  epecie  remittance  is  most  clearly 
visible.  Between  all  nations  trading  on  a  gold  basis  there 
is  a  well-known  and  definite  poiat  above  and  below  the  par 
of  exchange  where  it  becomes  profitable  to  move  gold  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  which  marks  the  extreme  range  of 
Tariatioa  in  the  price  of  bills.  Tbos  la  tbe  exchange  of 
Loodoa  with  Parisy  New  York,  sod  Berlin  reapootively, 
aff'lO,  4*81,  and  20-30  nark  a  pobt  in  the  price  of  biUs 
bdow  par  when  it  payr  to  send  gold  from  London  to 
theae  centres  j  and,  on  the  other  band,  25  -30,  4-87,  20-^, 
•  puat  aboTe  'par  when  it  beeones  profitable  to  nwTe 
fnu  Partly  New  York,  or  Berlin  to  London. 

When  the  rale  of  exchange,  tonchinj^  ander  the  mpply 
and  demand  of  biUa  and  ot^r  elemente  of  TaJoatiMi,  these 
«xfcreme  points  on  one  aide  ot  the  other,  and  tending  to 
«xoaed  them,  ia  the  resnlt  of  an  actoal  over'indebtednes^  a 
tomemierion  of  bnllim  ia  the  beat  and  most  satisfactory 
mode  of  oettlement.  It  directly  reduces  t^e  balance  of  debt, 
and  reoden  Uie  price  of  bills  agua  more  eqmtable  ko  the 
fcradeiiL  All  other  modes  of  fencing  it  off,  eare  an  increased 
export  of  goods  and  produce,  are  more  or  less  illusory.  If, 
in  anch  a  jnuotare,  an  amount  of  foreign  capital  has  been 
inTosted  in  bille  on  the  country  with  the  view  of  holding 
them  to  matnrity  for  sake  of  profit  in  rate  of  interest,  and 
now  with  the  view  of  realixing  the  value  of  the  bills  in 
gold  they  ehoold  be  pressed  on  the  market  before  maturity 
for  discount,  an  advance  of  one  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
wnnt  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  foreign  capitalists  to 
liold  the  bills  till  they  mature.  And  aootber  advan^  of  one 
per  cent  in  the  rate  of  discount  may  induce  them  to  reinvest 
in  other  bills  on  the  country.  But  the  root  of  the  adverse 
axchange  will  not  have  been  removed.  It  will  always 
i^p-nr  when  the  foreign  capital  thus  invested  in  bills  on 
the  ^untry  is  from  any  cause  withdrawn,  and  until  the 
orerlndeMedneaa  is  liquidated  by  remittances  of  specie, 
increased  export  of  produce,  or  transfers  of  saleable  ehares 
and  ascurities. 

If,  on  the  other  baud,  the  rate  of  exchange  bas  been 
brought  to  the  specie  limit  by  bills,  representing  no  actual 
debt,  but  drawn  and  accepted  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  ballion,  as  may  probably  bappeu,  there  is  no  retnedy 
fur  wbat  may  prove  an  inordinate  demand  for  specie  by 
irregular  means  but  the  detection  ot  the  bills,  and  either 


refusing  tbem  cBseonnt  or  disoounttng  tbem  noaei  ezeep* 
tionally  high  rates  of  interest. 

0.  An  exposition,  however  brief,  of  the  causes  operating  cm  a 
on  the  rate  of  exchange  would  scarce  be  complete  without  ment,  ti 
including  the  eSect  of  opinion  or  estimate,  correct  or  ^^xa^^ 
erroneous,  of  the  probable  course  of  the  market;  and  there-  pmiIs. 
fore  it  may  be  observed  that  a  judgment  bas  to  be  formed 
in  every  new  phase  of  the  numerous  fluctuations.  The  seller 
of  bills  finds  that  within  a  few  days  the  market  has  taken 
an  unfavoarable  turn.  If  he  judges  that  this  bae'erisen  from 
merely  accidental  or  temporary  causes  he  will  be  inclined  to 
bold  his  bills  for  what  he  deems  their  true  value ;  or  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  judges  that  the  causes  operating  are  more 
deeply  seated,  and  likely  to  become  stronger  for  a  time,  be 
will  sell  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Should  his  judg- 
ment be  justified  by  the  event  he  will  have  done  what  is 
right  for  him,  if  otherwise  he  will  have  done  what  ia 
wrong;  but  in  either  case,  his  abstention  or  action  will 
have  affected  the  supply  and  demand  of  bills  in  the  mean- 
while. In  all  the  grei^t  marts  of  exchange,  and  in  London 
probably  more  than  in  others,  there  are  frequent  wave- 
currents  so  to  speak,  which  cannot  be  rightly  interpreted 
either  as  the  sign  of  a  protracted  state  of  exchange  between 
the  points  of  the  compass  in  which  they  flow,  or  of  tba 
general  foreign  indebtednesa  of  the  centre  upon  which  thej 
are  directed.  When  New  York  balances  its  debts  to  China 
and  India  by  bills  on  London,  die  bills  affect  the  course  of 
Eastern  exchange ;  but  they  lose  much  of  the  siguificanca 
they  might  otherwise  bear  when  it  is  considered  that  New 
York  is  in  course  of  compensating  London  in  other  direc- 
tions. These  operations  come  to  be  understood  and  sys- 
tematized by  deaJets  and  agents  in  bills  with  much  accaracy ; 
but  in  adfUtion  to  the  judgment  that  may  be  formed  hj 
a  thorough  analyus  of  the  subetanee  of  the  various  cur- 
rents <tf  exchange^  there  is  the  effect  of  opinion  on  extenial 
events,  which,  though  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  one 
qnarter  or  anotW,  are  wholly  of  fntnre  acconat,  and  which 
impreBB^  not  only  the  eonntneseurs  of  exchange,  but  the 
wlude  body  of  drawers  and  remi-lers,  from  whom  the 
original  impulse  od  i3w  action  of  exchuige  in  all  caua 
comes.  The  examplee  that  might  be  adduced  of  the  great 
effect  of  passing  event!  on  exchange  are  innumeraUeu  In 
the  beginning  of  1861,  when  the  disaatrons  rupture  betweeii 
North  and  South  had  occurred,  and  war  was  imminent 
the  United  States  had  a  most  fttronmble  balance  of  trade 
irith  England  and  £nn>p&  Th«r  exports  of  wheat  and 
floorandcott(m  in  the  previous  year  had  at  once  reached-a 
maximum  in  quantity  and  a  rise  in  value.  The  drawer  of 
a  bill  on  London  was  in  eo  good  s  poution  that  he  had  only^ 
to  wut  for  the  buyer  to  get  tiie  value  of  bis  bill  up  to  tba. 
specie  point.  But  so  eager  were  the  drawers,  in  view  of 
the  pending  outbreak  of  civil  war,  to  realize  what  was' 
owing  to  them  abroad,  that  they  threw  tbeir  bills  on  the' 
market  in  an  abundance  which  reduced  their  price  to  the' 
other  end  of  the  scale.  This,  of  course,  had  its  converse 
effect  at  London,  and  bills  on  New  York  were  there  selling 
at  such  a  premium  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  United  States 
would  have  to  remit  bullion  to  Europe.  The  volume  of  bills,' 
however,  told  its  own  tale  after  a  while.  England  had  to 
remit  bullion  in  la^  quantity  to  the  United  States,  aod 
dien  people  b^an  to  awake  to  the  perception  that,  in  the 
exchuif^e  transactionB,  the  one  element  most  important  of 
all  had  been  left  out-— namely,  the  relative  indebtedness.^ 
It  must  have  been  a  time  of  much  profit  to  those  on  both 
udes  of  the  Atlantic  who  knew  the  actual  state  of  affair^^ 
and  of  much  loss  to  those  who  did  not  know,  of  whom  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  were  mudi  the  greatc^ 
number,  but  the  balance  of  value  between  the  two  countries 
as  expressed  OD  the  face  of  the  bills,  had  to  be  rendered  al^ 
the  same.  , 
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To  take  a  won  neent  ctM.  Th«  azduuige  Talua  of 
tilt  BuHUB  nmble  dniiiig  tiw  Ust  tvdn  monUu  of  wu 
betWMD  RoMia  and  Tmkty  will  amply  illiutfato  what  ia 
ineant  bj  the  pnTsiling  judgnunt  oo  orcnta  in  tiuir  fatnce 
atpee^  which,  while  proceeding  on  n  oertain  amoimt  of 
mioo,  yet  bixden  on  panit^  and  ma/  ba  of  tha  natare  of 
paiuc.  Tha  i«na  of  paper  roables  had  gona  the  length  of 
730  nuUiona  before  the  wa^  and  there  waa  a  eonrtantly  in- 
erMaad  nmia^on  dnring  the  jWt  counteracted  in  aome 
meaania  by  eonTeraiona  into  loana  bearing  intoeat  On 
tha  mobfliiation  of  the  troops  the  value  of  the  nmUa  was 
39d.to30d.;  on  war  b^  deekrad  it  fell  to  S7d.;  when 
itaeamadaaif  Pleraaconldnot  ba  taken  it  aank  to  22|d. ; 
whan  Herna  fell  it  raae  to  36]d.;  and  when  it  fdlowed 
that  the  oottqnest  <rf  Tvrktf  and  an  anniatiee  did  not  tmi  the 
difflenlties,  it  fell  to  the  lowest  point  it  had  toached,  S3|d. 
Tha  term  "  faTonrable  eschaDge,"  as  commonly  nied,  'not 
TbtoMd  wdjnuans  a  state  of  tha  exchangee  when  the  debta  due  to 
'nfaTow  ft  eonntiy  abroad  are  so  much  greater  than  what  it  owes 
,  abroad  as  to  aflfoet  potentially  ue  demand  and  anpply  of 
biUi^  and  when  the  money  the  conntiy  so  situated,  as 
ez^ssod  in  the  prioe  of  1h1I%  is  eqoal  to  mon  of  tiie 
monty  of  a  foreign  eountry  than  the  nominal  par— whm  its 
bOb^  abroad,  m  shor^  are  doll  of  asle,  while  the  foreign 
biUs  on  ftseU  are  in  much  demand;  it  is  also  applied  to 
all  stages,  modente  or  extreme,  of  this  relatbn  of  the 
forngn'cxchsnges.  And  so  the  term  "  nnfaTonrable,"  of 
course,  applies  to  the  oppowte  conditions.  If  these  phrases 
had  erer  any  reference  to  the  proqwrity  of  tha  foreign  trade 
<tf  %  country,  they  mnst  hare  arisen  under  the  awa^  of  '*  the 
neioantile  system  "  of  the  last  centufy,  the  pnneiple  of 
iriiidi  was  that  a  balanoe  payable  in  epeeie  is  tiie  cardinal 
condition  of  prosperous  trtlide  with  any  foreign  country ;  or, 
if  introduced  under  that  erroneous  theory,  they  have  been 
prolonged  hj  the  usage  of  bankera  and  other  dealers  in 
foreign  exchange^  who,  having  large  liabilitiea  entailing 
Indlion  payment^  naturally  consider  a  atate  of  ozchauge 
which  is  on  the  eve  of  bringing  specie  more  favourable  than 
<me  on  the  eve  of  talking  it  away,  Hii^  is  quite  true  ip  the 
moneta^  view  of  the  question,  and  it  is  true  also  as  to  the 
tdative  tndebtednesa  forthe  time  being.  But  it  is  not  true 
to  extmnes  even  in  a  monetary  sense.  The  condition  of  a 
country  to  wluch  specie  was  always  flowing  in  and  never  going 
ont  would  be  a  realization  of  the  fate  of  Midas.  The  most 
favourable  exchange,  therefore,  is  that  where  there  are  only 
moderate  McillsUonsup  or  down  from  the  par  of  exchange. 

While  the  terms  "  favourable  "  and  "  unfavourable  "  are 
thus  somewhat  misleading  as  regards  substantial  inter- 
ests, they  are  involved  in  a  minor  technical  complexity, 
which,  though  well  understood  by  those  in  the  business, 
may  here  be  stated.  The  terms  would  be  strictly  applicable 
in  the  sense  they  are  used,  were  the  rate  of  exchange  always 
quoted  in  the  home  money.  The  certain  properly  in  ex- 
change transactions  is  the  number  of  pounds,  dollars,  francs, 
or  florins  a  remitter  has  to  pay  abroad ;  the  uneeriai»  is 
what  amount  of  his  own  money  is  equal  to  this  amount  of 
the  foreign  money.  Were  the  quotation  on  both  sides 
tespectirely  always  made  in  the  home  money,  the  fall  or 
rise  of  the  quotation  would  always  be  identifiable  with  such 
terms  aa  "favourable"  or  "unfavourable."  Both  drawers 
and  remitters  would  be  so  familiar  with  their  eignificance 
sa  to  know  what  they  mrant.  But  this  is  not  the  practice, 
and,  with  so  much  variety  of  currency,  could  hardly  have 
been  the  developed  practice  of  exdiange.  The  pound  eter 
ling  of  England  is  the  largest  monetary  unit,  and  there  is 
always  facility  of  expressing  minute  shades  of  difTerence  in 
the  smaller  units,  more  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Paris  or  New  York,  they  have  a  decimal  character.  In 
London,  consequently  .the  public  only  hoar  quotations  of  rate 
of  exchange  with  such  countries  as  France  and  the  Umted 


States  In  tiie  foreign  money— Lcndon  thul  giving  wlt^  in 
called  the  Mrfat'n,  and  the  amaller  numqrs  the  vortofifA 
On  the  other  hand,  not  only  in  the  Australian  and  other 
BriUdt  colonies  where  the  standard  of  value  is  the  lame  as 
in  the  parent  eountry,  but  in  audi  large  commercial  regioBil 
aa  Chma  and  India  the  quotation  of  ^rate  of  exchan^  on 
both  odes  is  always  expressed  in  steriing.  The  CSimeaa 
tael  of  ulver  is  wcvth  so  many  £nglish  pence  sterling  at 
Oanton;  and  tiia  nqiea  ia  wwth  so  many  English  peniy 
at  Bombay  «t  Caloitta;  and  in  the  aame  terms  ran  tha 
quotations  ia  London.  The  prvtiee  may  not  alter  in  any 
iota  the  tnu  rata  of  exchange^  W  it  has  the  result  that 
when  tha  rate  ia  quoted  in  steriing  m<mey,a8  inthe  IncUan, 
Chinese,  and  Australian  exchange^  every  drop  in  tha 
quotation  ia  "  mon  favonraUe  *  to  England,  every  rise 
"  less  favouraUc^"  and  this  will  hold  good  whether  tha 
quotations  an  made  in  England  or  in  India,  Chin^  or 
Australia;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  when  exchanges  are 
quoted  in  foreign  money — ^French,  German,  or  American, 
every  drop  in  the  rate  by  the  aame  rule  is  "lesa 
favourable,"  every  rise  in  the  rate  "more  favonraUe **  t» 
Englaw^  whether  the  quotation  be  made  in  England  or  in 
the  foreign  countries. 

Hie  states  of  exchange  to  whieh  the  terms  "  Aivonnble  * 
and  imfavourable  "  are  thua  applied  refer  wholly  to  tha 
effect  of  the  demand  and  anpply  of  bills;  so  thal^  aince  Aa 
Auctnatiuia  of  ochange  ua  due  to  various  causes  it  wooU 
be  an  improvement  were  the  quotation  always  to  indnde  tha 
par  of  exchange^  whether  between  the  gold  money  of  ona 
country  and  the  silver  num^y  of  anotiier,  or  between  either 
and  inconvertible  paper,  tha  depredation  of  which  haa  t» 
be  determined  by  the  gc^d  or  ailver  prunium  in  the  eotantiy 
of  its  currency.  The  actual  rate  above  or  below  par  wonld 
ahow  the  affect  due  to  the  anpply  and  demand  of  bilh.' 
When  a  audden  alteration  takes  place  in  foreign  exchange 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  discos  the  relative  fime 
of  the  cause  or  causes  to  which  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  yet 
nothing  ie  more  necessary  to  know  than  this,  whetbw  hi 
the  correctives  that  may  bo  applied  or  in  tha  leasoia  ta  be 
conveyed  to  importen  and  exporters. 

The  limited  meaning  to  be  given  to  sneh  terma  as 
"favourable"  and  "unfavourable"  exchange  probacy 
applies  to  other  statements  that  may  arise  l^timatd  in 
connexion  with  this  subject  The  prindple,  for  instance^ 
that  the  profit  and  loss  of  exehsnge  transactims  fall,  not 
between  the  two  countries  concerned,  but  between  tha 
foreign  crediton  and  debton  in  one  or  other,  ia  exact 
within  its  own  range ;  but  it  leaves  as  an  open  question 
whether  in  a  country  where  from  a  depredated  and  dejva- 
dating  currency  the  rate  of  foreign  exchan^  is  always  ridnft 
the  general  result  may  not  be  adverse  to  ita  interests  in  ax- 
port  and  import  trade  In  like  manner  it  would  ba  matt 
than  questionable,  because  "the  mercantile  dieoiy"  was 
wrong  in  supposing  that  a  balance  of  foreign  trade  in  qpecie^ 
or  an  excess  of  export  value  over  import  value,  was  tha. 
necessary -condition  of  national  pr(li|}eri^,  to  posit  tha 
opposite  doctrine  that  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is 
the  only  prosperous  rondition.  The  solution  of  thu  ques- 
tion  must  depend  on  what  may  be  called  the  permanent  iof 
debtedness  of  some  countries  to  others.  A  country  which 
is  under  large  tribute  to  foreign  capital  is  astnredly  in  tiia 
right  way  for  itself  and  for  other  coiuitries  when  ^e  value 
of  its  exported  exceeds  that  of  its  imported  prodnce.  And 
so  also  it  may  be  observed  that  "  rate  of  interest,"  if  w» 
are  correct  in  our  reasoning  on  that  head,  nay  not  have  the 
absolute  control  over  the  exchanges  which  was  so  strongly 
emphasized  for  some  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  184i,  and  has  since  jonly  been  modified  in 
practice  withoat  any  exQQ^iifzRIc^poUiaChO^  ijfSncipIua 
involved.  ^ 
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Bite*  of  exchange  here  'nndei^gone  much  TmrUtioa  of  Iftte  jt».n 
from  ebugee  of  etendird— ia  ■ome  matu  from  mli  to  nlver, 
and  in  otben  from  sUver  to'gold— «nd  from  iba  circuetioB  of  forced 

Kper  enmnof.  The  tendency,  however,  ii  to  greater  sniformitr. 
10  gold  standard  of  valae  adopted  at  Berlin  extendi  to  the  wboie 
German  empire,  and  the  rate*  of  exchange  are  now  calctUated  in 
Imperial  morka  and  pfenaige  at  Hamburg,  Frukfort-on^the-Xatne, 
Al^na,  and  other  Qarman  places  where  different  moneja  fonnerlj 
were  need.  The  money  under  the  new  sjetem  ii  100  pfeniuge 
=  1  mark,  20  marks  =  1  twentr-mark  gold  piece  (Imperial  mark) 
=19a.  6-964  aterllngmint  par.  ThemarV,  which  is  the'uiit  or  in- 
teger  of  the  ajatem,  is  a  direr  ooin  baaed  on  the  ratio  of  1  to  161  aa 
the  relatire  Talne  of  ailrer  and  gold.  In  like  manner  the  kingdom 
of  Italj  has  extended  a  uniform  exchange ;  and  the  rate*  tt  Kaplea, 
Palermo,  Heaaina,  lIQao,  Tnrin,  Florence,  Leghorn,  and  other 
Italian  towns  are  timDar  to  the  rates  at  Genoa, 

Bills  of  exchange  may  be  made  payable  on  demand  (ss  the 
InTarbtUe  ml*  fa  in  the  caaa  of  chac[ues'),  at  sight,  at  a  certain  eped- 
fiad  tin*  i^/Ur  tight  or  t^4r  dau,  or  at  watut,  which  meana  the 
ciutoma'7  or  usual  tima  for  which  bills  are  drawn  from  a  girett 

tlace,  and  when  the  time  la  doubled  It  ls  eUled  douil*  vtanu.  Ko 
ilia  are  now  drawu  tu  London  at  umam,  and  the  practice  b  being 
gradnallj  dropped  in  other  eonntriea.  Tlia  ttsaoce  of  bills  drawn 
mm  France,  Holland,  and  Oermanj  is  30  Aajt'  date  ;  from  Spain 
and  Portnnt  80  daj^ ;  and  ftom  Itat j  S  months'  date ;  but  the 
CDrrencT  of  bills  is  regnlated  more  bj  the  elaaaea  of  business  to 
which  tney  relate  than  to  the  naagc  of  any  countrr.  '  The  allowance 
of  iayt  V  gract  is  also  going  out  of  fashion,  Thrtt  dayt  are  atill 
f^nn  on  bills  drawn  upon  or  payable  iu  the  United  Kingdom  other- 
wise than  at  ^ght,  ana  a  similar  practice  holds  in  the  United  States. 
St  Petersburg  gires  I  days  on  M;tht  bills  and  10  days  on  date 
bills,  Copenhagen  8  days,  ChristianiR  8  daye ;  hot  in  theae  and 
other  cases  the  allowance  may  not  mark  so  distinctly  the  day  when 
a  bill  ia  legallr  due  as  on  inferral  within  which  certain  legal  pro< 
eatdings  «  the  rcspectivo  countrica  caano^  be  instituted.  The 
prsetice,  which  was  at  on*  period  exteemely  Tarions,  haa  now  been 
reduced  within  such  nanow  limits  that  in  exchaage  tranaaetiou  in 
London  no  account  is  taken  of  days  of  grace. 

Bills  of  exchange  in  London  are  bongnt  and  sold  through  brokers, 
who  go  round  the  mercantile  and  banking  houses,  and  diacoTer 
whether  thoy  are  bnyart  or  sellora  of  bills.  Hie  negotiations  are 
determined  on  Tneaanya  and  Fridays,  which  correspond  with  the 
principal  post  days  in  fonigu  exchanse  buaineis.  In  London,  ss 
in  other  great  commercial  cities,  bankers  deal  largely  on  the  rise 
and  iUl  M  exchanges, — buying  billa  when  they  expect  a  rise,  and 
•olltng  UUs  when  they  expect  a  falL 

Toreign  bills  are  generally  drawn  in  duplicate  or  tripUeate,  lest 
the  first  should  miscarry.  When  thus  dratrn  in  seta,  the  flrst  Is 
payable  only  "second  and  third  unpaid,"  the  second  "  first  and 
third  unpaid."  and  the  third  "Urst  and  ascond  unpaid."  VThere 
there  b  t  doubt  u  to  the  acceptance,  the  first  may  be  sent  nnlndmed 
to  a  correapoudent  of  the  drawer  in  the  place  of  payment  to  hare  it 
accepted,  and  the  second  sold  and  put  in  circulation,  bearing  the 
name  and  addreu  of  the  party  holding  the  first  or  accepted  bill 
*'  In  ease  of  need,"  that  is,  in  case  he  may  not  hare  obtained  accept- 
anco,  ud  will  protect  tlie  drawer  from  havlag  the  bill  returned 
through  the  iudorsers.  The  Indorsed  second,and  the  sccepted  first 
of  exchange,  when  wafered  together,  become  one  bill  and  are  valid. 

Exchange,  as  regards  the  abundant  arithmbtio  to  which  it  gives 
rise  in  its  negotiation,  may  be  divided  into — (1)  Direct,  or  exchange 
between  two  countries  whollv  based  on  their  rates  of  exchange, 
which  fa  BO  dmple  as  to  need  no  remark ;  (3)  Cross,  or  exchange 
between  two  oonntriee  in  which  a  third  country  has  an  interest,  as 
when  Loudon,  say,  haa  10,000  franca  in  Paris  which  ho  wishes  to 
move  to  Hamburg;  and  has  to  take  account  of  his  own  course  of 
rxefaangs  to  Hamburg  as  well  aa  the  direct  between  Paris  and 
Hamburi^  which  fa  only  lev  simple  than  direct  exchange,  inaStnucb 
aa  it  requires  two  formul»  instead  of  one ;  and  (3)  Indirect  or 
arbitrated,  where  exchange  between  two  countries  is  condncted 
through  the  medium  of  a  third,  or  more  than  one  other  counb7, 
and  tnue  beoomes  more  compound  as  the  sphere  of  the  operation 
b  extended.  It  is  an  ar'jitrated  rate  because  it  haa  no  actual  form, 
and  ia  found  only  in  figures  out  of  the  current  rates  of  exchange 
between  more  than  two  countries.  The  object  beine  to  discover 
how  a  debt  in  one  place  may  be  most  economically  paid  from  antfther, 
tho  question  carries  along  with  It  not  only  the  aifTercuce  between 
remitting  and  drawing  whieh exists  In  the  cimplest  direct  exchange— 
tha  debtor  !n  the  one  country  and  the  creditor  in  the  other  having 
always  the  option  of  the  me  remitting  or  the  other  drawing — bat 
anch  tiinutxm  as  whether  the  rata  of  exchange  ^ven  be  in  the 
foraign  mimey  or  In  sterling  ttU  it  Mnlts  In  tiMfoCowing  rules  ^ 
"       Bntifrtwiw  r 

■  TTUfe  a  fenln  rare^  any  ittKrateA  lale  \t  barter  Oiou  Dte  llrsa  lat'e  IT  It  b 
§r*attr  Ibu  ih«  Utttri 

•  VUlt  a  fterUBf  rsta,  ear  sTbHraM  rate  li  Mtsr  Ibaa  tlw  Olresl  iat%  It  tt  b 
IM*  tbea  the  Istteri 


"  BaasMS;  ta  ettbsr  aas^  a  givsi  mm  b  stetnaf  vfll  pntoee  a  peahe  nsi  la 
Ibtelga  mestCT,  or  a  ftraa  aom  b  finlm  sseaer  uiU  esat  a  Ims  mm  la  nnlbf 

"  inth  a  iMgn  laMt  aiV  arUtraM  rata  b  better  Whkfe  b  IM  Osa  a«  MM 

-Wa  fterilnc  tats  SD  J  arirftraled  rate  Is  better  rtkh  Is  fMlrttau  Ike 

dtreetraUi 

"BsMMe.b  eUker  eMe,  a  iieater  BOB  m  etetHat  wffl  be  iWsliii  Inm  a 
flvaa  earn  Oim  let  b  faial|B  atoBaj."  ■ 

KorfathfaftD.  AiUtntodntotaneiloBlatedfiMrpteMBtmNMy; 
the  actual  ratea  of  exchange  on  which  they  ara  oalenbted  hmtm 
been  affected  by  time  and  rate  of  interest  In  tho  tats  of  direol 
exchange  partionlorlj',  with  which  th*  arbitntad  tot*  haa  to  bo  oom* 
pared,  uib  offtct  haa  to  bt  latUnatad,  log  biUi  ndnood  to  diori 
and  til*  diffstonoe  of  IntoM  on  thorn  dSsoouatsd  from  Ao  bub  of 
ealeultUon  prima/aeU.    This,  in  a  fuperficial  view,  may  ba  oooster* 

foiaed  by  cirawing  speoulative  biUs  of^long  date  on  a  fordgn  cantr^ 
ut  there  are  limits  to  drawing  on  a  ^aoa  for  pnrpooea  oxtomol  to 
ita  ordinary  eonrw  of  aubonge,  and  •  bige  amount  cf  bUb  Hhm 
directed  without  cormpondingrmittonoM  might  fcodno*  an  o&et 
on  the  azcbongos  which  would  go  for  to  npoet  th*  calculation. 

It  fa  obvious  that  arbitntion  of  exchange,  thus  burdened  at  treiy 
additional  length  9t  th*  chain  by  dlEKculties  of  ostimata^  cannot 
b*  much  axtended  or  beoom*  too  artificial  without  tha  risk  of  nlo* 
eaniagtk  But  th*in«dfation<tfdireet  exchange  throndt  a  third  pUot 
fa  of  such  •nd  saaf  nl  praotio*  that  it  nar  M  dwoMe  to 

give  an  exompU  brood  onongh  to  Ultutrato  tiw  gmenl  artbod  tt 
equation. 

Take  London  on  Paria  at  S  months^  quoted  CSS'SS;  Farfa  onLoK* 
don  at  8  months,  quoted  f.SC  10. 

Th*  discount  for  S  months.  In  th*  example  to  be  dven,  b  taken  at 
1  percent,  or  26  cents.,  which  u  deducted  from  the  London  rat*  and 
added  to  the  Paria  rate,  to  make  the  two  short  or  cash  rates ;  thus 
reducing  the  former  to  f.2S'S0,  and  raising  the  btter  to  f.26'8S. 

If  thfa  voriaU*  price  were  in  sterling,  as  for  inatanco  with  Madrid, 
th*  allowasc*  far  intareat  would  have  to  be  i«Ters*d,  that  aldsd, 
to  th*  London  priMy  and  nbtnoted  fimn  th*  prioo  abroad. 

Exaurta 

rrom  the  foltovlDK  nie*  of  btUe  la  Londoa  mi  PBtts  It »  reqelred  to  InA— 

Ij/^WhatbBT,  barlnx  moDij  10  rraasmlt  from  LoodoB  to  Perlk,  tt  «U1  be  betlw 
fer  me  to  ramlt  dlrM  bUte  on  Puis,  or  to  order  bill*  In  Puis  (e  be  dism  sga* 
m*  In  London,  st  the  rate  of  4  par  cent,  per  anBuin. 

M.— Vhathei,  bSTlnK  inon«7  to  draw  fran  Parti,  II  wDl  be  bettor  tcr  mg  es^ 
reipondente  tliare  to  make  me  rimlttancttt,  or  tur  ma  to  draw  opon  tlH& 

Sd— U  I  bavs  to  make  remlttaaeu  to  Pari^  wbether  an/  ladbaeS  iota  VB 
snewer  better  than  tha  reiei  ol  dlrset  bill*. 

I  have  te  obtain  retnru  from  Paris,  vbeUer  any  Mlntl  nb 
oosver  better  than  eltber  o(  the  direct  ntee. 

BAima  or  ExoMUoa 
London,  Jnae  IT.  Paria,  Jooe  14 

»-M  .....  Paria  at  ■  uoDtba. 

iril  ....t....Amitardaffi.„  K«| 

 Hambnrc..  .^„1S1  , 

Ul    ...  PraBkrort  „.JIO| 

»ai....,^.X»shim*  „  ...Ulew-IMBistell 

KanoDs  o>  Woaxme  m  X^uioaa 

Amiltriam. 
CIT 

1  -  •  imi  noriasaadaUvan. 
10*  -  •  t-Ot)  Fimes. 
nonce  »4  X  la-lW)  -  M-M  rtooea 

Sir 

1 -•  1*^01  Ul  and  aa  -  SIM  ta 

fa.  UN  -  Uk.  too  -  *  1S<  FTDBca. 

Mnta  W  X  1181  +  ieo»  -  Slpurnoea 

£11 

10  -  •  1»  Ploriaa 

100  -  -  nu  mnca 
naacaltN  x  m  4- MOO  «  IMI ItaoM 

fepAeni, 
Mlt 

1  -  •  I»'4Ti  Ui-o  ItalbBa. 
loe  -  •  at  Fr»oo*. 
rraac*  SI  x  IS'iTi  ••-  100  ~  SCM  Tnat%. 

Cowsaneu  er  na  Aaanaano  Eana 


Prlcea 

Pan. 

London, 

ParU 

London,  1  month*.... 

Amfterdatn  .... 

Hambnrt  _  

Frankfort—  

rs-ss 
ir-il 

ISI 
>»-41i 

wi* 

IS4 

ttoi 

l>si>  abort. 
U44 

u-io 
sa-u 

u-o*  L- 
S»-SS  *faoi< 

U-l* 

I  TheN  rales  e(  arbltraled  •sebBBfe,  aceantelj  fina  la  Trt*  e  JMm 
and  tbs  vartMl  pnash  U  whleb  tons  ebMyen  whethsr  the  taU  lamlai  the 
baals  ef  eaiealDtlcn  be  fereUm  er  aterUac.  lend  leree  la  U>*  obaetratm  abe** 
thUlbaonentaelMnldnaTerbelaellatboDUMreiw-elMlr.  It  diatlacalebedh 
(he  prwiUcel  quoUtloa  of  exehaoie*,U>e«  seesu  no  maea  telaka  otkerthan  wm, 
in  orUtreted  exchans*.  ,  ^\L^> 

*  Hie  ^  at  Uehora  b  oirtns  to  eaah  ^etnlain  en  foirad  paper  oimmitfMfL 
a*Uafeelai.eadoaaadPaHa*qBill]r,dMSBetaitarbtli*taL«btlea.  O 
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tt  apsMn  tnnAadirMtTatM  lMtwMBLoiidiMn4M«it»>»airf  tMt 

fhatr— 

It^To  i*mtt  or  tmwrar  monajr  from  LoodoB  U  Pull.  II  b  batM-  for  Put*  to 
dnw  nan  Limdoii  at  ibon,  thM  for  Loota  to  nmlt  M  Pitto  at  U  M 
■bni,  bMWiw  th*  toniMt  opsntlea  thtn  win  to  wdo  •  Mats,  par  pond,  or 
■M>taB*-afap«e*at.»oroilMabrtbolatMb  ... 

ML— To  bm  ntvu  fr«  PMti,  bli  touor.  kr  llw  MM  a  OMrii .  for  Uadoo 
toAnroM  PiriilbMfar  Puiotof«UlloI.<iaaoo,bacMMllW  MDi  wUcimi 
w  MCfe      PMMfe  MMTi  M- ffOAm    nadi  Bora  IB  itidtaf. 

Po*  tensor  Pun. 

U/— Tor  wJlHiBBW  to  Porii,  II  omon  tion  tko  orbUntod  nmlto  llul  WDi 
«B  Pnnkf  ori  bOMU  to  Loata  at  in  florlH  p«r  «U  itMllDt  ud  MM  IB  Part*  a 
M*  ffwo  gw  W  totn  wM  pToiBra  11  owtn  wara  thin  ilioei  iiltmooi  from 
London  to  PaiH  «  T  aMti- MM  thn  tayloMad  brttMdnflotf  Farii  «pe« 

for  ratann  from  Parli,  tt  apfoan  htm  tba  wbltratad  nmit*  that  UDa  as 
Lofhon,  boniM  In  Parii  at  U  taallBOi  f«  papor  Um  Itallana,  and  wM  la  l«a- 
don  at  pasar  fin  Itallana  Hitn  per  peiud  alarHag,  wOl  tort  »  cnita.  laM  tliaa 
diraci  IM  Iron  InilftaU  Bill  gtroMoaaU-Mn  than  drafu  Iran  London  w 

raiia. 

Sncli  !•  the  muiiior  in  wUch  the  Tviooi  acbaogef  an  ealcnlnted 
In  order  to  tacarUin  which  will  uuwer  best  for  a  apeenlntion  in 
bUl$  tbioogh  intensedinte  pUca.  The  continKonoy  of  •  change  of 
ntaa  haa  to  ba  eoaddsred,  and  the  ehuna  of  brolt«ra»  and  com- 
niarion  on  tha  operation  bar*  to  be  dedaeted  Erom  the  remit,  or 
tatj  be  reduced  when  the  opamtion  ia  done  hj  branches  of  the 
■ame  honee,  or  on  Joint  aecoont 

The  daaticitj  «  arbitrated  t»tea  of  exchange  la  pat  to  tho 
■erenat  atnln  when  a  large  mbaidf,  or  monater- indemnity,  Hka 
fbat  of  Fiaqea  to  Oarmanjr,  naa  to  be  paid  by  one  ooontn-  to  anrther. 
In  theee  cmm  it  la  neoeeaary  to  emplor  exunain  hankiiigflO'i^m- 
tion.  andateentreaonwhichthadtaraanhMfTtoaRUgaiBeMia 
tat  the  m^iort  of  the  exchange. 

Pua  oa  BzcuiiaB, 
(AbatTMlad  iMBi  ttU't  IMmt  OtmUtt,  IWi  edlOoaO 
LoadoB  iBoatrv  (root  or  flw  to 
flMlarliam  lilt  doriai  and  atlvaTB  for  tl  atoillBf. 

ABtworp  and  BnuaaM,  M  id  franca  •  <1  Merita^ 

"taSassStaSdSsss.'^'^'^^t  • 

fn^anai  Bana  bbo  piansiga  ■■M*>M**^H*H*.>rt^   *  * 

Parla,  »»n  fwnta..M.— ......^  .■^  a  1  ilortlae 

•VI«mw,'II-Maorln*aadkfMa.  .^.^-.-^  ^  «l  atarflnc. 

•OaDoa.andItall«ntoviia,»<OUnaBicaBlaa...  .  XI  MarUac 

Llaben,  Ut  pen«a  Btarilng  „  ,  1-allrala. 

Madrid, « to  Mpannil«iUng„-„.._„«.«„...  ,  I  dnra  (faari iaatr, 

GlbralUr.dtt  P*nca  ilatnac   .  IbardddBar. 

HalUi  d>  PMKO  atatHai:    ,  1  patta. 

itnepla,  in  i^attat    „   jCtrt 


■Conitantti 


:  (tarllnf. 


St  Paianbiirs,  tr^  panca  riarllnt   ,  ItOTar  rouble 

War*aT,SMiil*«rTonb)aaaBdcap.„.,.,._   ,  <talet1ln|. 


M.-..  ,  <laMHlBf. 
;  ClfMrllaf. 
,  MiUrUas. 
.  IioMMJar. 
JiDllroIanH. 


OopaotuMa,  a-lO  rtgidal  aad  A. 
Chrla^a^  d'dH  jpadaa  wd  ak. 
SioAlHilB,  18-Mflkadalar 
HavYork,l»panaa(t«rniir  - 

Bio  Jantlr«  npaneodarilac  »  _  _ 

BtwDoa  Anao,  dT  ahllllnja  alarllni    ,.  1  onea  gaVL 

CalcBtta,Bonibnr,aad;lUagBOB,apaM!aatarttBR  „  lGort.r«paa. 
Ca>iUm,>njbpoBM8larilag  ^..»_....„.„„..„  .  ItndiTeaaiOm 

J^aB,moilpweailartliK.  — .  -—- — .  ISpiu,eTlIax.doiiir 

<aso) 

EXOHEQUER,  GoQitr  or  Exchhidbr,  Ezoheqdsr 
Chaubeb.  The  name  aeaecarivm,  from  which  the  werd 
"ezcheqaflr"  is  derived,  was  used  imder  the  Norman  kings 
of  England  to  signify  the  treasoiy. .  Madoz,  in  his  learned 
ffUtoiy  o/ike  Sxehequtr,  exhansto  the  possible  definitions 
of  the  word.  According  to  some,  it  is  connected  with 
aeaeeu$  or  teaeeum,  a  chess-board,  and  the  exchequer  of 
England  "  was  in  all  probabilitf ,  (»]led  scaccariom  becanse 
a  <£equered  cloth  (figured  with  squares  like  a  chess-board) 
was  ancientljr  wont  to  be  laid  on  the  table  in  the  court  or 
place  of  that  name."  "  From  the  Latin,"  continnM  Madox, 
"oometh  the  French  escheqnier  or  excheqnier,  and  the 
English  name  from  the  French.  Or  if  any  one  thinks 
more  -likely  that^he  French  word  was  the  ancienter,  and 
'the  Latin  one  formed  from  it,  I  do  not  oppose  him, — nay,  I 
incline  to  believe  it  was  so."  Another  and  less  proliable 
explanation  ii^  that  the  original  word  was  statarium, 
**  from  its  stability,  as  it  was  the  fim  support  of  the  crown 
or  kingdom."   But  Madox  pmnts  out  »at  from  the  early 

I  Thaae  maikad  D  hwl»da  pmlmn  on  gold  or  idTar  on  eeaeBBt  of  daprwlatloa 

Sf  P'^.?^'^  ,7if*        J?'Jf'  J"  <>"••  Mhw 

Italian  dlla*  it  *e«ld  ba  tbonl  »'M.  n*  fun  matalllo  par  of  tha  Twfclili  plattre 

Mlll-B-41  Mrllnf.  Wbare  the qnotationa  In  tba  abora  table  ara  rtarilnv  «l(h 
allvw  raonay,  tba  prica  of  aflrar  hai  boea  ukaa  at  »a.  aa  onnea,  and  tha  par  of 
oxehanao  baa  to  ba  dadnead  Iron  lowar  and  blghar  PtIcm  of  allmr.  ai  oomDarad 
vltli  tliit  Mandard, 

•  Porto  mwcbftnlB  (redlnic  »lih  China  email;  kaap  tbatr  aeronnta  In  doTlan 
ud  eanUi  and  the  ioVnr  iiir«4  ftom  tba  mint  at  Hobs  Kobb  famaan  Mmitahia 
baal80fcMhanBait-»u -tib'.LUiion.  ™, .a manpimam 


times  of  the  Conqoest  onwards  it  was  always  called 
scaccarimn  and  nsrer  statarium. 

At  the  present  day,  exchequer  means  two  Toy  different 
and  independent  inatitutious,  the  historical  origin 
which  ia  one  and  the  same.  It  is  a  court  of  law — one  of 
the  three  superior  courts  at  Westminster.  1%  is  also  the 
treasury.  The  connexion  between  the  traaaaty  and  the 
court  is  still  kept  np  in  one  or  two  points.  The  chanceHar 
of  the  exchequer  still  takes  his  seat  in  the  Exchequer  Court 
on  oeitain  formal  occasions,  and  the  Exchequer  Court  (or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  tiie  Exchequer  Dinsion)  k  still  the 
appropriate  tribunal  for  cases  connected  with  the  nram 

The  Exchequer  makes  its  appeuanee  amcmg  Eo^ish 
institntiona  in  close  connexion  with  the  Kia^a  Court 
{euria  r^)— the  germ  from  which  so  large  t  pcvtion  of 
the  English  constitution  has  sprunf^  In  tibe  language  d 
later  times  it  might  be  called  a  committee  of  that  court 
speoially  charged  with  the  management  of  the  rerenna. 
The  King's  Exchequer,  says  Theodora  "  was  anciently  a 
member  of  his  court,  and  was  wont  to  be  held  in  his  palacci 
It  was  a  sort  of  aubaltem  vourt,  partly  resembling  in  its 
model  that  which  was  properly  called  the  euria  T^i*t  for  ia 
it  the  king's  barons  and  great  men  who  used  to  be  in  his 
palace  near  his  royal  penon  ordinarily  prended,  but 
sometimes  the  king  himself;  in  itthe  kin^s  diiel-justtciar, 
his  ehancell(»r,  his  treasurer,  his  ocmsbaUe,  his  marshal, 
and  his  chamberlain  performed  some  part  of  their  aoTMal 
offices."  And  just  as  the  Miria  regit  was  not  s  pure  court 
of  law,  so  the  Exchequer  was  not  merely  a  finaaflial  councit 
but  a  court  of  law.  Its  principal  business,  says  Uadox, 
related  to  the  rennue,  and  although  the  jnstiees  on  cireait 
had  cognizance  of  revenue  matters,  such  matten^  as  dm 
arose,  were  certified  or  sent  into  the  Exchequer  "  to  whiu 
place  the  afiTaits  of  the  royal  TeTenue  tended  aa  to  their 
centre."  Uadox  divides  tiie  bnsinsss  of  the  Excheqnar, 
during  the  period  between  the  Conquest  and  the  reign  of 
King  J(^,  under  the  Head  of  revenues,  causes,  noi-litigioas 
business,  and  matters  of  public  policy. 

fV6m  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  the  Exchequer  wai 
recognized  as  a  separate  court,  the  others  being  the  King's 
BenuL  and  tiie  Common  Heas  (?.«:).  Ur  Stubbf  tbii^ 
that  a  separate  staff  of  judgea  was  not  asrigned  to  Mck 
court  until  the  end  tA  the  reign  of  Heniy,  The  spedal 
business  of  the  Exchequer  was  as  before  the  decisiott  of 
revenue  cases;  but  from  a  veiy  early  time,  and  in  spite  <A 
repeated  prohiUtums,  the  lawyers  *A  the  Exchequer  com- 
peted, for  the  ordinary  liUgions  Vnsineas — the  common 
pleas— of  the  country.  They  finally  succeeded  by  means 
4}f  the  well-known  fiction  whidt  aUowied  one  of  the  liti^ts 
to  own  that  he  waa  indebted  to  tha  king^  and  forbade  his 
opponent  to  travme  the  avanneat  The  o^anixation  ef 
the  conrt  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  later  in  point  of 
time  than  that  of  the  Common  Fleas  and  the  King's  B«idi. 
The  barons  of  the  Exchequer  were  not  at  first  recognized 
as  indges.  They  are  not  menticmed  In  the  atatutes  of  Misi 
Prius  (IS  Edward  I.  &  80,  and  U  Edward  IXL  &  16). 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Exdieqner  was  definitely 
ree(^ised  a  court  coordinate  jurisdictioa  with  tha  Gon- 
mon  Heas  and  tiie  King's  Bench. 

The  Exchequer  was  further  distinguished  fnnn  die  two 
other  courts  by  possessing  aaeqnitaUe  as  well  as  %  comnuia 
law  jurisdiction.  **  The  Conrt  U  Equity,*  says  BUck^oney 
"  is  held  befm  the  lord  teeasoier,  ue  oianceUw  of  the  ex- 
dieqner,  the  diief  fcaRH!*  and  tlw  ^ree  jwinv  Wkm,"  whereas 
the  common  law  jurisdiction  isexercised  by  the  faannia  only  of 
,the  exchequer,  and  not  the  teeasnrer  or  chancellor.  lUi 
eqoi^  jatisdiction  was  aboUahed  in  1641,  when  two  a^ 


tiooal  vicfrfihaneeUm  were  apB^ted,^uu4i^  Gooii  of 

Chancery.  Digitized  by  VaCTOyTc 

Bv  tha  Jttdiflatnre  Act  of  1873  the  GouAof  Ei^eqi 
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was  abolished  as  a  fteparite  cnnrt,  end  its  jamdictidn' vu 
traosferred  to  the  new  High  Court  o(  JusUce.  The  Ex- 
chequer Btill  surrires,  howerer,  as  one  of  the  divisioiis  of 
the  High  Court,  and  still  retains  under  its  new  name  its  nld 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  , 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  was,  until  the  passing 
of  the  Act  just  referred  to,  the  court  of  apiieal  from  the 
three  courts  of  common  law.  Appeals  from  any  one  of 
theso  were  heard  before  judges  of  the  other  two.  It  vas 
originally  intended  (by  statute  31  Edward  III.  c.  12)  to  de- 
termine causes  by  writs  of  error  from  the  common  law  side 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  judges  being  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, lord  treasurer,  and  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas.  A  statute  of  27  Elizabeth  (c.  8)  made 
similar  arrangements  for  writs  of  error  from  the  King's 
Bench.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  is 
transferred  by  the  Judicature  Act  to  the  new  Court  of 
Appeal 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  the  second  conimis- 
•ioner  of  the  treasury,  the  first  lord  being  the  premier.  Occa- 
uonally  both  offices  are  held  by  the  same  person.  It  is  tho 
^nty  of  the  chancellor  to  prepare  and  lay  before  the  House 
of  Commons  the  "  budget "  for  the  year,  and  therefore  he 
must  be  a  commoner.  The  chancellor  takes  his  seat  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  once  a  year — at  the  nomination  of 
persons  to  serve  as  eberiffs.  (b.  b.) 

EXCISE,  a  term  of  obvious  Latin  derivation,  now  well- 
knowD  in  pul[)lic  finance,  signifying  a  duty  charged  on  home 
goods,  either  in  the  process  of  their  manufacture  or  before 
their  sale  to  the  home  consumers.  This  form  of  taxation 
implies  a  commonwealth  somewhat  advanced  in  manufac* 
tures,  markets,  and  general  riches ;  and  it  interferes  so 
directly  with  the  industry  and  liberty  of  the  subject  that  it 
has  seldom  been  introduced  save  in  some  supreme  6nancial 
exigency,  and  has  as  seldom  been  borne,  even  after  long 
osage,  with  less  than  the  ordinary  impatience  of  taxation. 
Yet  excise  duties  cau  boast  a  respectable  antiquity,  having 
a  distinct  parallel  in  the  vecti<jal  rerrim  venalium  (or  toll 
levied  on  all  commodities  eold  by  auction  or  in  public 
market)  of  the  Romans.  But  the  Koman  excise  was  mild 
compared  with  that  of  jnodern  nations,  having  never  been 
more  than  ceiUetima,  or  one  per  cent,  of  the  value ;  and  it 
was  much  shorter-lived  than  the  modem  examples,  having 
been  first  Imposed  by  Augustus,  reduced  for  a  time 
ono-half  by  Tiberius,  and  finally  abolished  by  Caligula,  38 
so  that  the  Koman  excise  cannot  have  had  a  duration 
of  much  more  than  half  a  century.  Its  remission  must 
have  been  deemed  a  great  boon  in  the  marts  of  Rome,  since 
it  was  commemorated  by  the  issae  of  small  brass  ooina  with 
the  legend  Bemissis  CentesimiSf  specimens  of  tfjuch  are  still 
to  be  found  in  collections. 

The  history  pf  this  branch  of  revenue  in  the  United 
Kingdom  dates  from  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  when  the 
republican  Qovernment,  following  the  example  of  Holland, 
established,  as  a  means  of  defraying  tho  heavy  expenditure 
of  the  tim^  various  duties  of  excise,  which  the  Rojralists 
when  reetoted  to  power  found  too  convenient  or  necessary 
to  be  abandoned,  notwithstanding  their  Roundhead  origin 
and  general  unpopularity.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
destined  to  be  steadily  increased  both  in  nnmber  and 
in  amount.  It  is  curious  that  the  first  commodities 
selected  for  excise  were  those  to  which  this  branch  of  taxa- 
tion, after  gr^t  extension,  has  again  in  the  age  of  reform 
and  free  trade  been  in  a  manner  permanently  reduced,  vix., 
malt  liquors,  and  such  kindred  beverages  as  cider,  perry, 
and  spruce  beer,  'fhe  other  excise  duties  remaining  are 
ehiefly  in  the  form  of  licences,  such  as  to  kill  game  and  to 
use  and  carry  gnns,  to  sell  gold  and  silver  plate,  to  pursue 
the  bnsinesa  of  appr^sers  or  auctioneers,  hawkera  or 
pedltn^  twnbiokers,  or  patent-medicine  renders,  to  manu- 


facture tobacco  or  snuS,  to  deal  in  sweets  or  in  foreign 
nines,  to  make  vinegar,  to  roast  malt^  or  to  use  a  still 
in  chemistry  or  otherwise.  It  may  be  presumed  that  tlie 
policy  of  the  licenceduties  is  not  so  much  to  collect  reveiine, 
though  in  the  aggregate  they  yield  a  large  sum,  as  to  guard 
the  main  sources  of  excise,  and  to  place  certain  classes 
of  dealers,  by  registration  and  an  annual  payment  to 
the  exchequer,  under  a  direct  legal  respDn»ibility.  The 
excise  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Dow  pruned  and 
reformed,  however,  while  still  the  most  prolific  of  all  the 
sources  of  revenue,  is  simple  in  process,  and  is  contentedly 
borne  as  compared  with  what  was  the  case  in  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  wars  with 
Bonaparte  strained  the  Government  resources  to  the  utter* 
most,  and  excise  duties  were  multiplied  and  increased  in 
every  practicable  form.  Bricks,  candles,  calico  printsi 
glass,  hides  aud  skins,  leather,  paper,«Ealt,  soap,  and  other 
commodities  of  home  manufacture  and  consumption  were 
placed,  with  their  respective  industries,  under  excise  sur- 
veillance and  fine.  When  the  duties  could  no  longer  be 
increased  in  number,  tliey  were  raised  in  rate.  The  duty 
on  British  spirits,  which  had  begun  at  a  few  pence  per 
gallon  in  1660,  rose  step  by  step  to  lis.  S^d.  per  gallon  ia 
1820 ;  and  the  duty  on  salt  was  angmented  to  three  or 
fourfold  its  value. 

The  old  unpopularity  of  excise,  though  now  somewhat 
out  of  date,  must  have  had  real  euough  grounds.  It  breaks 
out  in  all  our  literature,  from  songs  and  pasquinades 
to  grave  political  essays  and  legal  commentaries.  Black- 
stoue,  in  quoting  the  declaration  of  parliament  in  164d 
that  "  excise  is  the  most  easy  and  indifferent  levy  that  can 
be  laid  upon  the  people,"  adds  on  his  own  authority  that 
"  from  its  first  original  to  the  present  time  its  very  name 
has  been  odious  to  the  people  of  England  "  (book  1.  cap 
8,  tenth  edition,  1786);  ^hile  the  definition  of  *'  excise  '^ 
gravely  inserted  by  Dr  Johnson  in  the  Dictionary,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  subjecting  the  eminent  author  to  a  prose- 
cution for  libel — viz.,  "  a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commo< 
ditien,  and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges  of  property, 
hut  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid  "-—can 
hardly  be  ever  forgotten.  The  IcTy  of  excise  has  more  than 
the  disagreeableness  of  other  direct  taxation,  and  though 
not  more  inquisitorial  than  income  tax,  establishes  an 
espionage  and  control  over  premises  and  processes  of 
manufacture  which  are  much  more  offensive  as  well  as  Some- 
times injurious.  The  caustic  feeling  of  last  centuty  pomta 
directly  enough  t<-^  much  rough  and  arbitrary  administratipn, 
which  it  was  possible  gradually  to  correct  and  mitigate^ 

But  what  may  be  deemed  the  permanent  defect  of  excise 
is  that  it  ia  apt  to  increase  the  cost  of  commodities  to 
consumers  far  more  than  the  amount  of  duty  levied  for 
the  revenue.  This  has  been  found  on  the  abolition  of 
excise,  whether  on  bricks,  calicoes,  leather,  paper,  or  other 
articles  of  manufacture.  The  cheapening  effect  might  not 
be  very  immediate  or  apparent,  because  the  ^uty  when 
abolished  might  bear  only  a  very  fractional  proportion  to  tha 
natural  value  of  the  ^oods;  but  under  the  greater  freedom 
of  production  have  arisen  more  invention,  more  skilful  and 
varied  appliances,  and  consequently  more  economy  to  con- 
sumers, and  more  expansion  of  the  several  industries,  than 
could  have  been  attuned  under  the  fiscal  restrictions.  The 
inexpediency,  even  for  revenue  purposes,  of  fining  and 
fettering  a  great  number  of  the  most  useful  and^nccessary 
home  industries  by  this  kind  of  impost  would  seem  to  be 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  excise 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  being  reduced  alvraya 
within  narrower  compass,  has  not  suffered  eventually  in  its 
actual  produce  to  the  state.  The  revenue  from  excise  has 
never  been  greater,  or  much  greater,  than  it  is  at  present 
The  gross  receipts  from  •xcise^^.JBM^wg^^^^ 
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In  the  yau  flnded  31st  Moreh  1866,  when  the  Urger 
numbei  of  the  dattss  had  been  abolished,  the  net  rerenne 
frun  excise  me  £18,333,868;  and  in  the  jear  ended  same 
date  1877,  .  when  ezoiae  for  some  yean  had  been  almost 
wholly  eoofined  to  Britiah  sprits  and  nwit  liqaora,  the  net 
rerenne  was  ^£27,681,623,  The  following  are  the  general 
items  of  the  excise  revenae  in  the  latter  year : — 

CUcory    £2,Hi 

liemoM   8,SW,5S7 

M«It    8.010,878 

iUflw>y«   728,718 

Spiritav  liomo  mada   14,873,105 

Sngpr,  ued  ia  bnwlng  „   487,788 

Total,   ^,881,818 

S6  lai^  »  rerenne  from  so  few  sonroes  indicates  High 
dtttie^  uid  the  ezdse  on  spirits  in  particular  iiss  been 
maintained  dQHng  many  years  at  a  rate  that  woold  bare 
Mtoniahad  the  people  of  last  centary,  and  yet  without  any 
of  the  erib  inoident  to  heary  fiscal  exaction.  There  Is  a 
cheek,  whieh  hat  been  often  exemplified,  to  Uie  increase  of 
the  rate  of  excise  in  the  eneouagement  it  ^res  to  illicit 
maunfaetnre,  and  the  conse^oent  defeat  of  its  object^  tie., 
increase  of  rerentte,  ^lehigh  rates  of  lis.  844  per  gallon 
in  England,  Gs.  3d.  in  Scotland,  and  6s.  7d.  m  island,  to 
which  the  excise  en  home-made  spirits  was  increased  »X  the 
elose  of  the  great  wars,  gare  rise  to  so  much  erasion  that 
"  more  than  one-half  of  the  s^ti  aetnally  e<msumed  in 
SooUand  and  Ireland,"  as  we  learn  from  an  ofBcial  sonrce, 
"  were  inpplied  by  the  emnggler."  '  The  dnttes  were 
reduced  to  7s.  per  gallon  in  England,  and  to  2s.  4  jd.  in 
both  the  other  countries.    "  The  resolt  of  these  changes 
was  a  mMt  surprising  increase  of  legally  made  spirite.  In 
1880  the  quantity  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
retained  for  home  consnmption,  was  9,600,000  ^^ona.  In 
1826  * — two  years  after  the  change  of  duties — "  it  was 
18,200,000"  {F\rtt  Rtport  of  Commimotun  ^  ItOand 
SwMvtf  1867).    At  rabsequent  periods,  when  Uie  duties 
were  again  moderately  increased,  it  was  found  tiutt  there 
was  a  sharp  limit  to  the  process,  and  that  the  excise  on 
spirits  could  not  be  adranced  much  beyond  So.  4d. 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  without  a  reriral  of  the  <^  erils 
and  a  decliue  of  rerenne ;  while  In  England  more  than  7b, 
enconragfld  adolteration,  and  much  higherpilceB  than  were 
justified  by  the  duty  and  other  trade  charges.  Later 
experience  shows  that  this  cheek  is  elastio.   Since  1860 
the  excise  on  home-made  spirits  has  beu  10s.  pet  gallon 
uniformly  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  yet  in  no  prerioos 
period  hare  there  been  fewer  complaints  of  smnggling  or 
illicit  distillation.    This  result  is  ascribable  to  rarions 
causes.    The  increase  of  employmenly  hij^er  wages  for 
legitimate  labour,  the  opening  of  all  parts  of  the  country 
by  means  of  communication,  the  greater  sway  <tf  the  law, 
and  the  greater  influence  of  habits  <rf  order,  must  hare  die* 
cooraged  the  dark  though  tempting  business  of  smuggling 
quite  as  much  or  more  than  tiie  enormously  high  excise 
eucoureged  it.   The  excise  service  itself  has  abo  'been  much 
improred,  and  by  simple  mechanical  proriaions  in  the  disi 
tilleries  much  leas  snperrision  of  o£Scera  ia  requisite,  with 
greater  security  against  fraud  than  in  former  times.  The 
exemption  fsom  duty  of  methylated  spirit,  used  extenrirely 
in  *'  French  polisbintr '  and  many  other  arts,  has  likewise 
had  a  beneficial  effect  in  stamping  out  illicit  distillation. 
The  spirit  of  wine,  or  pure  alcohol  of  the  druggists,  how< 
ever,  is  still  aloioat  necessarily  subject  to  duty,  though  it 
were  certainly  desirable  that  in  tinctures  and  other 
medicaments  incapable  of  being  abused  as  potable  liqufflrs, 
it  should  be  free  of  tax.    But  permission  to  prepara 
tinctures  in  bond,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  nine  eallons, 
has  not  as  yet  been  taken  advantage  of  to  any  extent.  In 
the  e^rt  of  spirit  of  wine  a  rebate  of  duty  is  allowed. 


Hie  duty  on  maU^  like  Uiat  on  ^urits,  has  also  for  i 
years  been  uniform  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of 
2a,  7}d.  per  bushel,  with  a  further  duty  on  brewers  of  13a 
6d.  far  every  121  quarters  mashed,  or,  what  is  hdd 
equivalent,  every  60  barrels  of  36  gallons  brewed.  Ths 
duty  on  each  gallon  of  ale  is  thus  barely  one  and  sevos- 
eighths  of  a  penny — a  very  lenient  excise  compared  with  the 
lOe.  per  gaUon  on  spirits.  It  might  be  suppoaed  that 
when  the  daty  on  spirits  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  mads 
as  high  as  in  England,  a  certain  equality  should  hare  bees 
established  in  the  inddenee  d  taxation  on  the  Uqima  most 
genenJly  used  in  the  several  countries.  But  the  legisUtms 
has  faroured  the  milder  fermented  liqnon  with  the  view  of 
promoting  temperance  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  uiespee' 
tive  of  taste,  habit,  or  climate.  How  far  this  good  intantioB 
has  been  realised  is  a  question  adds  fnm  uesa  mMpha^ 
tory  remarks  on  excise.  It  has  only  to  be  obMrrad  Aat 
while  the  consnmption  ci  brewed  liquors  has  bssD  incKB» 
ing  in  Scotland,  the  consumption  of  dutiDed  apirita  ia 
England  has  been  Inereasiuf;  in  a  still  greater  proportiOB. 
The  following  are  the  officul  retuma  of  spirits  aad  malt 
charged  with  duty  in  the  three  kingdoms  in  1867 
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The  abolition  of  many  (tf  the  old  exdsa  duties^  and  ca» 
sequent  simplification  of  the  deputmen^  prepared  the  way 
for  an  administrative  reform,  by  whidi  due*  mrenns 
brandss  of  excise,  stamps,  and  taxes  were  placed  nndar 
the  superintendence  of  one  boord  of  commfasionen^  and 
included  in  the  general  deecription  of  inland  rarennek  TUi 
was  aecomplidied  in  1848,  and  the  board  at  excise  1^  its 
old  head  quarters  in  Qresham  Honse  and  was  merged  in 
the  new  body  in  Somerset  House,  by  whi<^  the  coQe  tus 
and  management  of  the  whole  inland  revenue  hu  Sines 
been  directed.  The  provirious  for  ths  consolidation  and 
guidance  of  the  board  of  inland  revenue  are  embodied  ia 
the  Act  IS  Tiet,  cap.  1.  IHw  numerous  statutes  of  excass, 
well  annotated,  have  been  collected  and  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  oanrataiionera  of  inland  revenue,  in 
one  volume  (1873).  (b.  bo.) 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  eee- 
sure,  is  the  judicial  extlosion  of  a  baptised  person  from  the 
fellowship  the  viable  church  of  Christ.  As  part  of  the 
discipline  of  the  dinrch  it  is  based  on  the  precept  of  Christ 
(Mat  xvi.  19,  xviii  16-18 ;  Jt^n  xx.  23),  and  on  apoatolie 
example  (1  Cor.  v.  6 ;  1  Tim.  i.  20,  &o.).  Thetie  and  the 
other  texts,  however,  bearing,  or  supposed  to  bear,  on  ths 
subject  of  excommniucation,  have  not  by  any  means  been 
uniformly  interpreted;  and  the  usages  ostensibly  based 
on  them  have  differed  accordingly.  The  praxis  of  Chri» 
tian  discipline,  moreover,  has  never  been  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  Jewish  and  pagan  influences;  and  its  variations 
cannot  be  adequately  explained  unless  account  be  token 
of  several  non-Christian  analogues  of  excommnnientioD. 
Among  other  pagan  analogues  may  be  mentioned  the  Gxeok 
Xtprtfiuir  tipyetr$M  (Damos.  506, 14),  with  its  consaqucncea 
(^h.,  Chocph.  283;  Svm.  625  £;  Soph.,  <Sd.  Tyr.  335 
£);  the  Boman  exiecratio  and  diru  devotio ;  the  awfol 
power  which  the  Druids  claimed  of  excluding  from  the 
sacrifices  (Cass.,  B.  O.,  vi  13).  But  more  influecttal 
than  any  of  these  has  been  the  anoent  Jewuh  practice. 
The  word  used  in  the  Kew  Testament  to  describs  an  ex- 
communicated person,  irifffna  (1  Car.  xvi  22 ;  QsL  i  8, 
9 ;  Bom.  ix,  3),  is  the  eonstanV^XX,  rendpting  of  the 
Hebrew  0^  (see  AvcnpiKk^by  ^^iO^dKwSm)^  m  &i 
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primary  ngaifieation  moans  eimplj  any  person  or  tUng 
leparatad  or  set  apart,  a  meaning  which  ia  still  seen  in  the 
faauliar  Arabic  word  "  harem."  The  connexion  in  thought 
between  the  notions  separation  from  common  use,  dedica- 
tion to  Ood,  and  devotion  to  destmction  is  not  rerj  obscnre, 
and  it  soon  established  itself  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  In  Lev. 
Txrii  21,  28,  29,  we  read  that  no  "  devoted  "  person  or 
thing  was  to  be  sold  or  redeemed;  "none  which  shall  be 
'  devoted '  from  among  men,  shaU  be  redeemed,  but  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death.'*  The  Hebrew  nohoraai  (devoted) 
was  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  the  Latin  impiiu  or 
laeer  (Mommsen,  Jt&m.  Alt^  iL  50  ff.).  In  Knm.  xxL  2,  3, 
Dent,  it  34,  iiL  6,  vil  2,  we  find  whole  cities  or  nations 
thua  "  banned,"  "  excommunicated,"  or  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. We  occamoully  read  of  braelites  as  well  as  of  aliens 
falling  nnderthis  ban  (&{r.,iQJudg.  zzL  6,11);  indeed,  the 
■extreme  penalty  of  being  "cut  off,"  which  is  attached  to  so 
many  ains,  appears  to  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  the 
congr^tion  only  after  the  trv}  had  been  duly  pronounced 
by  the  competent  authority  (Ex.  zxiL  19  [30] ;  Dent 
aiii  7-18  p-l7];  ^.  Ewald,  Mterth.,  pp  101,  420). 
If  ito  this  Oyt  we  ^ready  find  the  analogue  of  the  major 
«xcommameation  (called  anathema)  of  the  medisval  church, 
we  may  perhaps  look  for  the  analogue  of  the  minor  in  that 
temporary  separation  or  seclusion  (niddah)  which  was  pre- 
scribed for  ceremonial  uncleanness.  Scripture  furnishes  no 
distinct  trace  of  the  use  of  the  deadly  anathema  in  post- 
«xile  times ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  right  of 
■sentencing  by  a  D?1  to  capital  punishment  remained  with 
the  Jewish  ecclesiaatico-civil  authorities  to  a  very  late  period 
(Ezr&  vii  SS,  26).  In  Ezra  z.  8,  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
we  read  of  an  ezpommunication  of  a  milder  kind;  its 
«ffect  was  that  all  the  substance  of  the  offender  was 
*' forfeited"  (i.e.,  laid  under  a  herem),  but  he  himself 
merely  '*  separated  "  from  the  congregation. 

The  Talmud  recognizes  two  kinds  of  excommunication, 
a  minor  and  a  major,  called  respectively  niddui  and  herem. 
The  niddoi  (from  niddah,  to  drive  away)  could  be  pro- 
noaaced  at  any  time  by  any  competent  individual  {eum 
periculo,  of  course);  its  validity  continued  for  thirty  days, 
during  which  period  the  subject  of  it  was  expected  to  go 
into  mourning,  absent  himself  from  the  synagogue,  and 
aeparate  himsdf  from  all  his  fellows  by  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  four  ells.  He  was  not  excluded  from  the  temple,  but 
if  he  visited  it  he  was  required  to  enter  by  a  separate  door. 
If  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  he  showed  impenitence  or  con- 
tumacy, the  niddui  might  be  renewed  once  and  again  ;  and' 
finally,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  Ijerem  might  be  pro- 
nounced. A  valid  herem,  which  could  only  be  pronounced 
by  a  court  of  not  less  than  ten  jndges,  bad  the  effect  of 
excluding  from  the  temple  as  well  as  from  the  synagogue, 
And' from  all  association  with  the  faithful  Some  writers 
have  asserted  that  there  was  a  still  more  terrible,  because 
irrevocable,  sentence  called  the  shammstta ;  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is  against  this  «iatement.  (See 
Buxtorfs  Uxieon,  p.  2466;  and  Selden,  De  Jure  ^at.  et 
Gen.,  iv,  9.)  Among  modem  instancea  of  expulsion  from  the 
Jewish  communion,  that  of  Spinoia  (16th  Jnly  1656)  for 
contempt  of  the  law  has  became  famona.  The  text  of  the 
cone  pronounced  upon  the  cnlprit,  vhich  is  similar  to 
that  ginn  by  Selden  (as  above,  iv.  7),  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  ipedmen  of  the  formoln  then  in  use.  The  £xmptar 
Svmanet  YUm  of  Uriel  d'Acosta  may  also  be  referred  to. 

As  an  authority  upon  Jewish  usages  the  Talmud  does 
not  go  neatly  so  far  back  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Christian  century.  It  is  to  the  New  Testament  alone 
that  we  must  look  for  any  little  information  that  can  be 
had  on  the  contemporary  practice  of  the  Jewish  courts, 
"^e  aentenea  of  nelu^ion  from  the  synagogue  is  plainTy 
iodiotted  in  Luke  vi.  3^  John  ix.  23,  xii.  42,  and  the  more 


severe  sentence  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  John  ztL  2,  The 
question  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  Jewish  synedrium 
ceased  to  have  the  power  of  giving  full  effect  t6'  the  l^erem 
spoken  of  in  Leviticus,  has  been  much  dispnted.  The 
Talmud  itself  says  that  the  judgment  of  capital  cansea  was 
taken  away  ^rom  Israel  forty  years  before  the  destmction 
of  the  temple.  Bat  the  point  whether  the  synedrium  which 
tried  Jesus  Christ  conld  lawfully  claim  that  power  is  still 
unsettled. 

It  has  been  already  sud  that  the  use  of  excommunication 
as  a  part  of  Christian  discipline,  ia  based  on  the  precept  of 
Christ  and  on  the  spcstolie  practice.  The  general  principles 
which  ought  to  be  observed  can  be  easily  gathered  from  the 
New  Testament  writings ;  but  the  chnrcb  appears  to  have 
been  left,  for  most  of  the  practical  details,  to  the  guidance 
of  reason  and  experience.  Mat.  xvlil  17  leaves  unsolved 
many  questions  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  as  to  the  occa- 
sion, nature,  and  effects  of  excommunication.  Tit.  iii  10, 
which  ei^oins  the  "rejection"  (comp.  1  Tim.  iv,  7)  of  a 
"  heretio  "  after  two  "  admonitions,"  can  hardly  be  called 
more  explicit.  The  Icxiu  daitieui  is  1  Cor.  t.  taken  in 
connexion  with  1  Tim.  i  20.  In  the  former  passage,  much 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  apparent  distinction 
between  the  alptw  tx  ftitrm  in  vs.  2,  IS,  and  the  n^xiSovrat 

Saroi^  in  V.  6,  the  former  being  (H  is  alleged)  within 
the  competency  of  the  congregatioo,  and  the  latter  a  purely 
apostolio  function.  The  ^o^c/ju,  or  "  delivering  over  to 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,"  bos  been  the  subject 
of  much  dispute  (see  Bingham,  Aniiq.,  xtL  2,  IS).  The 
language  may  safely  be  assumed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  an  older  formula.  Plainly  it  was  intended  as  the 
highest  censure,  to  be  pronounced  only  on  grave  offenders. 
It  ia  also  manifest  thst  it  was  not  irrevocable,  and  that  it 
was  in  every  case  meant  to  have  a  salutary  discipUnaiy 
effect  npon  the  souL 

The  writings  of  the  church  fathers  give  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  two  degrees  of  excommunication,  the  i<l>opurfi6s 
and  the  d^ptcr/io;  vayrtX'^,  as  they  were  generally  called, 
were  in  use  during,  or  at  least  soon  after,  the  apostolio  age. 
The  former,  which  involved  exclusion  from  participation  in 
the  eucharistic  service  and  from  the  eucharist  itself,  though 
not  from  the  so-called  "  service  of  the  catechumens,"  was 
the  usual  piinishment  of  comparatively  light  offences;  the 
latter,  which  was  the  penalty  for  graver  scandals,  involved 
"  exclusion  from  all  church  privileges," — a  vague  expres- 
sion whjcb  has  sometimes  been  interpreted  as  meaning  total 
exclusion  from  the  very  precincts  of  the  church  building 
{inter  hiemantet  orare),  and  from  the  favour  of  God 
(Bingh;im,  xvi.  2,  16),  For  some  sins,  such  as  adultery, 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  in  the  2d  century 
regarded  as  wavrtk^t  in  the  sense  of  being  irrevocable. 
Difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  absolutely  "Irremissible" 
character  of  mortal  sine  led  to  the  important  controveny 
associated  mth  the  names  of  Zephyrinns,  Tertullian,  Cal- 
listua,  Hippolytus,  Cyprian,  and  Novatian,  in  which  liie 
stricter  and  more  montanistic  party  held  that  for  those 
who  bad  been  guilty  of  such  sins  as  theft,  fraud,  denial  of 
the  faith,  there  should  be  no  restoration  to  chnrcb  fellow- 
ship  even  in  the  hour  of  death.  On  this  point  the 
provincial  synods  of  lUiberis  (Elvira)  in  305  and  of  Ancyra 
in  310  subsequently  came  to  conflicting  deciuona.  fiat 
the  excommunication  was  on  all  hands  regarded  as  being 
"medicinal"  in  its  character.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
word  ira$tfia  had  fallen  into  disuse  about  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century,  and  that,  thnDghout  the  same  period, 
no  instance  of  the  judicial  use  of  the  phrase  avpoSoSrai: 
Sanu^  can  be  found. 

A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  church  censure  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  publication  of  th^u 
against  heresy  the  first  of  wIQiftJiStfijtoWl 
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tatnoliMt  dates  from  880.  Till  then  exclasloD  from  charch 
privileges  had  been  a  spiritoal  diseiidiQe  nerely;  theaoefor- 
vard  it  WIS  to  expose  a  man  to  serious  temporal  risks. 
£lzeommmiicatioQ  still  coDtinaed  to  be  occasionally  used  in 
the  spirit  of  geauine  Christian  fidelity,  as  by  Ambrose  in 
the  case  of  Theodosios  himself  ;  bat  the  temptation 
to  wield  it  BS  an  instrument  of  secnl&r  tyranny  too  often 
proved  to  be  irresistible.  In  the  formula  used  by  Synesins 
(410),  which  is  to  be  found  in  Bingham  and  in  most  other 
worloi  of  reference,  we  already  find  the  attention  of  magis- 
trates specially  called  to  the  censured  person.  The  history 
of  the  next  thousand  years  shows  that  the  magistrates  were 
seldom  slow  to  respond  to  the  appeal  Zven  the  hastiest 
survey  of  that  long  and  interesting  period  enables  the 
student  to  notice  a  marked  development  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  excommunication.  One  or  two  poinu  may  be 
specially  noted.  (1.)  While  it  had  been  held  as  an  on- 
doubted  principle  by  the  ancient  church  that  this  sentence 
could  only  be  passed  on  living  individuals,  whose  fault  had 
been  distbctly  stated  and  fully  proved,  we  find  the 
mediieval  church  on  the  one  hand  sanctioning  the  practice 
of  excommunication  of  the  dead  (Morinus,  De  FcenU.,  x., 
c.  9),  and,  on  the  other  hand^  by  means  of  the  papal  inter- 
diet,  excluding  whole  counties  and  kingdoms  at  once  from 
erery  church  privilege.  The  earliest  well-authenticated 
instance  of  such  an  interdict  ia  that  which  was  passed  (99S) 
by  Pope  Qregory  Y.  on  Frauc^  in  consequence  of  the 
eontumacy  of  King  Robert  the  Wise.  Other  instances 
are  those  laid  respectively  on  Qermany  in  1103  by  Qregory 
VIL  (HUdehrand),  on  England  in  1208  by  Innocent  III, 
on  Rome  itself  in  1155  by  Adrian  IV.  (2.)  While  in  the 
ancient  church  the  language  used  in  excommunicating  had 
been  carefully  measured,  we  find  an  amazing  recklessness 
in  the  phraseology  employed  by  the  medissval  clergy.  The 
cura^otEninlphus  or  Amulphua  of  Rochester  (cir.  1100), 
which  has'been  mode  familiar  to  most  students  of  English 
literature,  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  that  class  of  composi- 
tion. With  it  may  be  compared  the  formula  transcribed  by 
Dr  Barton  in  hia  ffistoryo/ Scotland  (Ui  3X7  ff.).  To  the 
spoken  word  was  added  tiie  language  of  symbol  By  means 
of  lighted  candles  miently  dashed  to  the  ground  and  extin- 
guished thefaitfafn}  ware  graphically  tau|jht  the  meaning  of 
the  greater  ^communication, — though  in  a  somewhat  mis- 
lead&g  way,  for  it  is  a  f  undunental  principle  of  the  canon 
lair  that  diacipliua  tit  exeommuHteatto,  non  eradieatw. 
The  first  instance,  however,  of  excommunication  by  "  bell, 
bool^  and  candle  "  is  comparatively  late  (cir,  1190). 

At  the  Baformation  the  necessity  for  church  disei^Ine 
did  iwt  cease  to  be  recognized ;  bnt  the  administration  of 
it  in  mAay  Befi«iiied  churches  pasted  through  a  j^riod  of 
some  confusion.  In  some  inatanoes  Oie  dd  episcopal  power 
passed  more  or  less  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate 
(a  state  of  matters  which  was  highly  a|^roved  by  Erastos 
and  his  followers),  in  other  eases  it  was  conceded  to  tiie 
preshyterial  couiits.  In  the  Anglican  Church  tiie,  bishops 
(subject  to^appeal  to  the  sovereign)  haTo  the  right  of  «z- 
commnnicatiog^  and  their  sentenee^  if  sustained,  may  in 
oertun  cases  carry  mth  it  civil  consequences. 

In  the  law  d  England  sentence  of  excommunication, 
upon  being  pn^rly  certified  by  the  bishop,  was  followed 
by  the  writ  d«  etoommunieato  capiendo  for  the  arrest  of  the 
offender.  The  statute  6  Eliz.  c.  23  provided  for  UlB  better 
execution  of  this  writ  By  the  53  Geo.  IIL  e,  127  (which 
does  not,  however,  extend  to  Ireland)  it  was  enacted  that 
"ezcommnntca^on,  together  with  all  proceedings  following 
thereupon,  shall  in  aU  cases,  save  those  hereafter  to  be 
specified,  be  discontinued."  Disobedience  to  or  contempt 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  is  to  be  punished  by  a  new  writ 
d«  eontumac4  eapUndo,  to  follow  on  the  certificate  of  the 
judge  that  the  defeuder  ia  contuma<pons  and  in  contempt, 


Sect.  3  provide*  t^t  nothing  shall  prevant  ''any  eederf> 
astical  court  from  pronouncug  or  declaring  peraoui  t» 
be  excommunicate  on  definite  sentences  pronounced  as 
spiritual  cansnree  for  offences  of  ecclesiastical  cogQizaneek* 
No  persons  so  excommunicated  shall  incur  ar.y  civil  penal^ 
or  incapacity  whatever,  save  such  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
not  exceeding  six  months,  as  the  court  shall  direct  and 
certify  to  the  Queen  in  Chancery, 

In  Scotland,  three  degreea  of  charch  censure  are  reeog* 
nized — admonition,  suspensvm  from  sealing  ordinances 
(which  may  be  called  temporary  excommunication),  and 
excommunication  properly  to  called.  Intimation  of  the  last* 
named  censure  ia  occasionaUy  (but  very  rarely)  given  by 
authority  of  a  presbytery  in  a  publh:  and  solemn  maimer, 
according  to  the  following  formula  : — "  Whereas  thos  K. 
hast  been  by  sufficient  proof  convicted  of  (here  mention  the 
sin)  and  after  dne  admonition  and  prayer  remainest 
obstinate  without  any  evidence  or  sign  of  true  repentance : 
Therefore  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  before 
this  coDgregation,  I  pronoxmce  and  declare  thee  N.  excom- 
mnnicated,  shut  oat  from  the  communion  of  the  faithfn^ 
debar  thee  from  privileges,  and  deliver  thee  unto  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  thy  flesh,  that  thy  spirit  may  be  aaved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  This  is  called  the  greater 
excommunication.  The  congregation  are  thereafter  wsined 
to  shun  all  nnneceesAiy  converse  with  the  excomnniueateb 
(See  Form  of  Proceu,  c  8.)  Formerly  ezcommnnicated 
persons  were  deprived  of  feudal  rights  in  Scotland;  but 
in  1690  all  Acts  enjoining  civil  pains  npon  eenteneu  ot 
excommunication  were  findly  npmled  (Barton's  EiOcrf^ 
viL  435).  (j.  &  BL.) 

EXECUTORS  lOT  ADMINISTRATORS,  in  the  law  of 
England,  are  those  on  whom  the  personal  property  of  a 
deceased  person  devolves,  according  as  be  has  or  has  not 
left  a  will  If  a  man  dies  and  leaves  a  will,  the  person  or 
persona  named  therein  to  carry  out  his  intentions  are  his 
executors,  and  their  title  to  the  personality  vests  at  the 
moment  of  the  testator's  death.  If  there  is  no  will,  tha 
right  of  administering  the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased 
is  granted,  according  to  certain  rules,  by  the  court  of 
probate  to  persons  who  are  called  administrators.  Whnt 
the  will  contains  no  nomination  of  executor-,  .#-  jninistrft- 
tion  is  said  to  be  granted  "with  the  will  am. ..  '  "  The 
title  of  the  administrator  vests  at  the  date  of  tLo  ters  of 
administration.  As  to  tte  appointment  of  execi  .  ti  and 
administrators  before  the  establishment  of  the  Conrt  of 
Probate,  see  arttdes  Wiu  and  Ihtistact.  The  ezecntota 
or  administratm  whan  appointed  become  the  legal  personal 
representatives  of  the  deceased.  As  to  powers  and  dati« 
admiustrators  8tan4  in  the  same  position  as  execatora. 

It  is  the  dot^  of  a:  executor — (I)  to  buiy  the  deceased 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  tiie  estate  he  leaves  behind  him; 
extravagant  expenses  will  not  be  allowed,  but  the  payment 
of  legitimate  funeral  expenses  "takes  precedence  itf  vof 
debt  or  duty  whatsoever;"  (2)  to  obtain  probate  of  the 
will  (or  letters  of  administratwn)  within  six  months  after 
the  death.  (^  He  must  make  an  inventory  ot  the  peiaonal 
estate  of  the  deceased,  whetlm  in  possession  or  outstand^ 
ing,  and  this  inventory  he  is  to  deliver  to  the  conrt  on  oodL 
He  is  to  collect  all  the  goods  so  inventoried  and  to  comme&ea 
actions  which  may  be  necessary  to  recover  those  vhidi-axB 
outstanding.  The  nteentor  is  reqwnsiUe  to  CKdit<as  for 
the  whole  of  such  eatat^  whether  in  possession  of  in  action. 
(4)  He  mW  pay  the  debts  of  the  decoaaed  aeeordiug  t» 
their  several  degrees  of  priority.  An  executor  can,  ho«^ 
ever,  pay  any  debt  dae  to  himself  by  retaining  it  ont  e< 
the  f and  before  the  other  creditors  are  paid,  except  in  tli« 
case  of  an  txeeutor  dc  son  tort.  ^fA^jlP^tt^^y  gain 
a  preference  for  himself  over  oth^nusfGrn^wJ^daas 
t^dng  Botion  and  obta*niDg  jodgmeni  for  hi/^bt  If  tb» 
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estate  is  exltf^usted  hy  due  and  proper  payments  before  all 
tbe  debts  an  cleared  off,  tke  uiuaLiaiioil  credilurs  cannot  re- 
cover. (&)  After  the  debts  come  the  i.e;;acie»,  ^hich  must 
be  paid  as  far  as  the  eslato  will  extend.  An  executor 
cannot  exercine  a  preference  in  the  payment  of  his  ovn 
legacy.  (6)  Tbe  rc&idue  of  the  estate  must  be  paid  to 
the  person  named  in  the  will  as  residuary  legatee.  If  there 
is  no  will  or  no  residuary  legatee  named,  the  residue  falls 
to  be  distributed  among  the  next  of  kin,  under  the  statute 
of  distributions  (see  iKTSsrACY).  It  was  held  at  one  time 
that  in  default  of  a  residuary  legatee  the  residue  fell  to  the 
executor  Iiimself,  but  now  nothing  less  thaa  the  expressed 
iatention  of  the  testator  enn  give  it  to  him. 

An  execator  de  son  tort  (of  his  own  wrong)  ia  one  who  in- 
termeddles Titii  the  estate  of  a  deceased  without  authcrity. 
He  thereby  makes  himself  liable  to  all  the  trouble  of  an 
esecntonhip  without  any  of  its  profits. 

If  an  executor  is  under  age  or  abroad  when  he  is 
appointed,  temporary  administration  durante  minor*  alatt, 
or  duranis  abienlia,  may  be  granted  to  another. 

An  executor  of  an  executor  becomes  the  executor  of  the 
first  testator.  If,  however,  an  executor  dies  intestate  before 
completing  the  administration  of  the  estate,  an  adminii- 
tiator  (f«  bonit  non  must  be  appointed.  This  is  also  the 
ease  where  an  administrator  dies  before  the  administration 
is  complete.  (e.  r.) 

EXBLMANS.  Keht  Joseph  Isidobb  (1776-1852).  a 
distinguished  French  general,  was  bom  at  Bar-1e-I>uc, 
November  13, 1775.  He  volunteered  into  the  3d  battalion 
of  the  Meuss  in  1791,  became  lieutenant  in  1797,  and  in 
1798  was  attached  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  EblS.  In 
bis  first  campaign  in  Italy  he  greatly  distinguished  himself ; 
and  in  April  1799  he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the 
grade  of  captain  in  the  16th  regiment  of  dragoons.  In  the 
same  year  he  took  part  with  honour  in  several  battles 
coimected  with  the  cont^uest  of  Naples,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  m^jor;  and  in  1801  he  became  aid- 
de-camp  to  General  Murat.  He  was  named  chief  of  a 
squadron  in  1603,  and  he  accompanied  Murat  in  the 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Polish  campaigns  of  1805,  180C, 
and  1807.  At  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Wertingen,  he  specially  distinguished  himself;  he 
was  made  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of  chasseurs  for  the 
valour  which  he  displayed  at  Auaterlitz ;  and  after  the 
■  battle  of  Eylau  in  1807  he  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
generaL  In  1808  he  accompanied  Murat  to  Spain,  but 
was  there  made  prisoner  and  conveyed,  to  England.  On 
regaining  his  liberty  in  1811  he  went  to  Naples,  where 
King  Murat  appointed  him  grand  master  of  horse ;  but 
when  Murat  became  estranged  from  Napoleon,  Exelmans 
left  his  court  and  joined  the  French  army.  Napoleon  was 
then  entering  on  his  Bussian  campaign,  and  gave  him  wel- 
como  and  immediata  employment  as  a  general  of  division. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Moscow,  and  in  the  famous 
retreat  from  that  city  his  steadfast  courage  was  conspicu- 
ously manifested  on  several  occasions.  Id  1813  hereceived, 
for  services  in  the  campaign  of  Saxony,  the  decoration  of 
tho  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  in  1814  he  reaped  additional 
glory  by  his  intrepidity  and  skill  in  the  campaign  of  France, 
When  the  Bcfttrbons  were  restored  in  1815  he  retained  his 
poeition  in  the  army,  but  this  did  not  prevent  Napoleon  on 
his  return  from  Elba  from  intrusting  him  with  the  command 
of  the  2d  army  corps.  After  the  second  BestoraUon  he 
was  proscribed,  and  lived  in  Belgium,  and  subsequently 
in  Nassau,  till  1819,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Franca  In 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  an  inspector-general- 
ship of  cav^ry;  and  after  the  July  revolution  of  1830  ho 
received  from  Louia  Philippe  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  was  created  a  peer  of  France.  In  tlie 
llouie  of  Peers  he  denounced  the  execution  of  Marshal  Ney 


as  an  "abominable  assassin ation."  At  tie  revolution  of 
1848  Exelmans  was  one  of  tbe  adherents  of  Louia  Napoleon  ; 
and  in  1851  he  was,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  brilliant 
military  career,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  marshal  of  France, 
His  death,  lOtii  July  1852,  was  the  result  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  ■* 

EX  ETER,  the  chief  town  f  Devonshire,  in  England,  a 
city  which  is  a  county  in  itself,  and  a  municipal  and  parlia* 
mentary  borough,  stands  on  the  Exe,  about  ten  miles  north- 
west of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  opens  to  the 
English  Channel.  The  distance  of  Exeter  from  London  is 
194  miles.  The  ancient  city  (round  which  suburbs  have 
extended)  occupies  a  broad  ridge  of  land,  which  rises 
steeply  from  tbe  left  bank  cf  tbe  Exe.  At  the  head  of 
tbe  ridge  is  the  castle,  on  tbe  site  of  a  great  British 
earthwork.  This  was  the  stronghold  of  Caer  Ite  (so  named 
from  the  river  Isc  or  Exe,  meaning  water) and  the  British 
town  became  the  Iica  DamHoniorum  of  the  Bomans,  just 
as  Isca  Silumm  was  the  Roman  name  of  Caerleon  OD 
the  Usi,  in  South  Wales.  Roman  coins,  tesselated  puve- 
ments,  pottery,  and  sepulchral  urns  have  been  found  from 
time  to  time,  proving  that  tbe  station  was  one  of  import' 
ance.  It  was  one  uf  the  few  cities  in  Britain  which  wers 
not  deserted  at  the  time  of  tbe  Saxon  Conquest ;  and 
when  Athelstan  came  westward  about  926,  he  found 
ExattMaater,  the  " Chester"  or  fortified  town  on  the  Exe, 
as  the  Saxons  called  it,  occupied  by  Britons  and  Saxons 
aequo  jurt.    The  ground  plan  of  the  city  indicates  its 


Flut  of  Ez«ter. 


Romano-British  origin,  since  the  principal  streets  cross  each 
other  nearly  in  the  centre.  The  main  or  High  Street  is,  in 
fact,  a  portion  of  the  Roman  road  which  extended  from  tbe 
eastern  border  of  the  county  to  the  Tamar.  Exeter  was 
more  than  once  attacked  by  the  Northmen;  but  the  wall* 
which  had  been  constructed  by  Athelstan  greatly  protected 
the  "burgh;"  and  in  1050  the  episcopal  see  of  Devon* 
shire,  which  had  been  founded  at  Crediton  a\out  910,  was 
removed,  for  greater  security,  to  Exeter. 

The  position  of  Exeter,  and  its  importance  as  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  western  peninsula,  have  affected  the  whole 
course  of  its  history,  and  led  to  its  numeofinl  ,iiegBB..Tl4 

1068  the  Conqueror  appeared  W^^T^Vm^^H'^ 
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for  eiglitaen  Aayt,  and  tlien  recoived  tlie  aubmiBaion  of  its 
citisetiB.  He  afterwards  founded  tba  castle,  known  as 
"  RougemoQt,"  from  the  red  colour  of  the  rock  on  which  it 
atends.  The  castle  was  held  for  Matilda  in  1137  by 
Baldwin  de  Redrers,  earl  of  Devon;  and  King  Stephen 
took  it  after  a  siege  of  three  yontlia.  Exeter  was  Lancas- 
trian,  and  in  1469  held  oot  successfully  against  Sir  WiUiam 
Courtenay  and  the  Yorkists.  In  1497  it  was  besieged  by 
Pcrkin  Warbeck,  and  in  1549  for  thirty-five  days  by  the 
men  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  who  rose  in  defence  of  the 
"old  religion."  The  city  was  taken  and  retaken  daring 
the  civil  war;  and  the  queen  gave  birtii  there  to  the 
Princess  Henrietta,  afterwards  dnebesa  of  Orleans  After 
that  period  the  most  noticeable  event  is  the  entry  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  (WiUiam  IIL)  in  November  1688.  Hii 
*'  declaration  "  was  then  read  by  Burnet  in  the  cathedral. 

The  High  Street  of  Exeter  end  ita  continuation,  called 
Fore  Street,  are  narrow,  but  very  pictnresqac^  with  many 
old  bouses  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  There  is  a 
tangle  of  lesser  streets  within  the  walls,  the  line  of  which 
may  be  traced.  All  the  gates  have  been  destroyed.  The 
suburbs,  which  have  greatly  extended  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  contain  many  good  streets,  terraces, 
and  detached  Tillas.  The  surroun^ng  country  is  not  only 
Tich  and  fertile,  but  is  of  great  beauty.  Extenuve  Tiewa 
are  commanded  in  the  direction  of  Haldon,  a  stretch  of  high 
moorland  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  outlier  of  Dartmoor. 
Thd  iofiy  mound  of  the  castle  has  been  hid  out  as  a 
prunenade,  with  fine  trees  and  broad  walks.  The  city  is 
the  centre -of  the  system  of  western  railways.  London  may 
be  reached  either  hj  Uie  Great  Western  (Bristol  and  Exeter) 
line,  or  by  the  Sovth-Westem,  passing  by  Salisbury  and 
Basingstoicei  The  distance  in  both  cases  is  about  the  same. 
The  North  Devon  railway  runs  from  Exeter  Ixy  Crediton  to 
Barnstaple  and  Ilfracombe;  and  the  South  Devon  by 
Teignmottth  and  Totnes  to  Plymouth,  and  thence  into 
ComwalL  There  is  also  a  line  to  Plymonth  belonging  to 
the  South-Westem  Company,  which  passes  inland  by 
Lidford  and  Tavistock. 

The  population  of  Exeter  In  1871  was  34,690  within  the 
municipal  limits.  The  parliamentary  borough  contained 
14,226  persons.  The  city,  of  which 
the  earliest  recorded  charter  was 
granted  by  Henry  I.,  has  returned 
two  members  of  parliament  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  L  It  is  situated  in 
the  parliamentary  division  of  East 
Devon.  Assizes  for  the  county  of 
Devon  are  held  twice  in  the  year 
a1>  Exeter,  in  the  assize  hall  within 
the  castle.  The  most  important  Corporation  Seal 
buildings  in  the  city  are  the  cathedral,  .the  gnildhall,  and 
the  Albert  Memorial  museum;  and  the  remains  of  the 
castle  are  also  of  interest 

The  cathedral,  although  not  one  of  the  largest  in  England, 
is  inferior  to  none  in  the  great  beauty  of  its  architecture 
and  in  the  richness  of  its  detaila  With  the  exception  of 
the  Korman  transeptal  towers,  the  general  character  ia 
Decorated,  ranging  from  about  1280  to  1369.  On  the 
exterior  the  great  peculiarities  are  the  towers  mentioned 
aboTQ,  and  the  west  front,  Which  is  of  later  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  church  (probably  1369-1394),  and  is  adorned 
with  statnes.  Transeptal  toweip  occur  elsewhere  in 
England  only  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Ottery,  in  Devon- 
shire, where  the  cathedral  served  as  a  modeL  Within,  the 
points  to  be  specially  noted  are — the  long  unbroken  roof, 
extending  throughout  nave  and  choir  (there  is  no  central 
tower  or  lantern) ;  the  beautiful  sculpture  of  bosses  and 
corbels ;  the  minstrel's  gallery,  projecting  from  the  north 
trifotium  of  the  nave ;  and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 


the  several  parts  of  the  church  are  made  to  corruspond. 
The  window  tracery  is  much  varied;  but  each  window 
answers  to  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  nave  or  choir ;  pier 
answers  to  pier,  aisle  to  usie,  and  chapel  to  chapot,  while 
the  transeptal  towers  complete  the  balance  of  parts.  A 
complete  restoration  of  tlie  cathedral,  under  Sir  O.  Q.  Scott, 
was  began  in  1870  and  completed  in  1877.  The  new  stall 
work,  the  reredos,  the  eboir  pavement,  of  tiles,  rich  marbles, 
end  porphyries,  the' stained  glos^  chiefly  by  Clayton  and 
Bell,  and  the  sculptured  pnlpits  in  choir  and  nave  are  of 
the  highest  merit  The  ancient  episcopal  throne,  a  sheaf 
of  tabernacle  work  in  wood,  erected  by 
Bishop  Stapledon  about  1S30,  has  been 
cleaneil  and  renovated ;  and  th^  organ, 
of  which  the  pipes  are  of  very  nearly 
pun  tin,  has  been  rearranged.  The 
most  interesting  monuments  are  thoee 
of  bishops  of  Uie  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies, in  the  choir  and  lady  chapeL 
Some  important  MSS.,  including  the 
famoaa  book  of  Saxon  poetry  given  by 
Leofrie  to  hia  cathedral,  ore  preserved 
in  the  chapter  housa  The  united  sees  . 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  were  fixed  *™"  wBIAotsfc. 
at  Exeter  from  the  installation  there  of  Leofrie  (1050)  by  the 
Confessor,  until  the  re^rection  of  the  Gornislt  see  in  1876.' 

Tlte  Onildhal!  in  die  High  Street  is  a  picturesque 
Eliiabethan  building,  which  contains  some  interesting  po^ 
traits.  Among  them  are  a  full-length  of  General  Uonl^ 
duke  of  Albemarle,  bom  In  Devon  (enraaved  In  ZiOdge), 
and  a  fnU  length  (given  by  Charles  IL),  of  tlie  Frinceai 
Henrietta.  Both  are  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  The  Albeit 
llemorifd  Museum  in  Queen  Street  was  designed  by 
Hayward  of  Exeter  (1866).  Devonshire  mateiiab  kava 
been  chiefly  used  in  its  construction.  The  building  lAich 
is  of  considerable  size,  cont^ns  a  school  of  art,  an  ezodknt 
free  library,  a  reading  room,  and  a  maseum  of  natural  liis- 
tory  and  antiquities.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  local 
birds,  and  some  remarkable  pottery  and  bronae  idici  «s- 
tracted  from  barrows  near  Honiton  or  found  in  vaiuns 
parts  of  Devonshire  Of  the  Gestle  the  chief  ardutectnrtl 
remain  ia  a  portion  of  a  gateway  tower  which  may  be  late 
Norman.  Huge  dykes  and  trenches  of  the  Biiti^  period 
exist  in  an  ac^joining  garden.  The  pariah  chnrchea  of 
Exeter  are  of  small  importance^  bat  the  modern  churdi  of 
St  Michael  (1860)  deserves  notice.  It  is  soffident  to  men- 
tion the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,  founded  ia  I8I3, 
which  contains  a  large  and  valuable  library ;  the  diocesan 
training  college  end  school ;  and  the  grammar  school,  wbieh 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII,  There  are  two  matket 
houses  in  the  city,  many  Iwspitals,  and  many  dtazitaUe 
institutions. 

Exeter  has  few  manufactures ;  and  Devonahira  or 
Honiton  lace,  for  which  it  is  celebrated,  is  made  qvita  as 
much  in  the  villages  of  the  south  coast  as  in  and  OToand 
Exeter  itself,  although  it  is  chiefly  brought  to  the  ci^  for 
sale.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  of  a  miscellaneona  de- 
scription. Hides  from  South  America,  wines  from  Portugal 
and  Spain,  fruits  and  valonia  from  the  Hediterranean,  and 
coal  from  the  northern  counties  and  Wales  are  imported 
Leather,  paper,  corn,  and  cider  an  sent  to  London  nd 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  woollen  trade  has  qnlto 
passed  away  from  Exeter,  although  it  was  at  one  time  so 
considerable  that  it  was  only  exceeded  by  that  of  Tiotdi, 
and  the  value  of  exported  goods  in  1768  exceeded  half  a 
million  annually.  The  Ship  Canal,  from  Exeter  to 
Topsham,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  greatly  aseistod  this 
commerce.  It  was  begun  in  1564,  enlaiged  in  1675,  and 
again  in  1837.  Vessels  of  300^4oins  can  cMne  np  to  the 
quay  at  Exeter;  tlf^j^ti^  [j^i^gtfOli^mCmln  at 
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Topabam ;  and  those  ot  tlifl  lai^t  uze  lie  at  Exmoittb,  at 
th»  outfall  of  the  river. 

Siiliograpks.— 01  older  lilstoriei  th.9  jdmI  ioiportant  U  IiocVe'i 
^ntiptiiitt  <)f  ExtUr,  1681.  The  beat  l&ter  tuthorttiet  ira  Tht 
JBitttny  of  Uu  Ctty  t(fExtUr,  by  tba  Rsr.  O.  OliveT,  1 861 ;  Livea  of 
BiAeft6fBxe^tmAHiMUyF^6fih»C^3udraX,\iji:SiA'Sjn.  0.  Oliver, 
1661 ;  Archdokcoa  FiMaun's  EMory  Sxtier  CathtdrtU^  1874 ; 
and  Uom^'a  JSonUoofe  /br  th*  SsuUtm  Cailuinh  «f  Sngtand 
{Exet«r}.— Me  editioa  of  1870.  (K  J.  K.) 

EXHIBITIONS.  NatioDal  ud  laternational  Exliibi- 
tiooa  maj  be  ranked  among  the  moat  zemarkable  features 
io  the  induatrial  record*  of  the  world,  and  hare  taken  their 
place  aa  prominent  inatruments  of  civUiaitioii,  for  hj  their 
meana  the  diffbaiou  of  km>wledge  .has  been  advanced  and 
extended  in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 

It  is  to  the  Bociefy  of  Arts  that  the  credit  ia  due  of 
liaving  originated  wiUonal  exhibitions.  So  far  back  as  the 
year  1761  that  body  offered  priKes  for  egricultnral  and 
oth«r  machines,  and  had  an  exhibition  of  these  in  its  apart- 
ments, Ta  1798  France  began  a  aeries  of  national  expou- 
^iona  noder  th«  directs  of  Napoleon.  Th»  ediibUon  at 
first  numbered  onl^  11(^  imd  a  jtuy  of  nine  vas  appointed 
to  decide  upon  their  merits.  A  gdd  medal  vas  (Offered  to 
the  mannfoctnrer  who  should  deal  the  heaTieat  blow  to 
JBngliah  trad&  The  second  ezp«ition  took  plaoein  1801, 
and  waa  so  successful  that  the  third  was  fixed  to  take  place 
in  1801  Expoaidons  were  subsequently  held  In  1606, 
1B19,  1823,  1837,  1834,  1839,  1844,  and  in  1849,  in 
irhioh  year  there  were  4494  exhibitors;  This  last  was 
the  condosipn  of  the  porely  national  display  in  France 
before  the  great  Iiondoti  international  exhibition  of  1861. 
So  exclusive  were  the  French  at  that  time  that  a  |»roposal 
made  for  the  representation  of  foreign  products  m  1849 
was  deemed  by  we  minister  of  commerce  to  have  emanated 
from  the  enemies  of  French  industiy. 

In  1820  a  aerlea  of  exhibitiona  were  opened  in  various 
cities  of  Austria,  and  national  eziubitions  were  held  at 
Yieona  in  1835,  1839,  and  1846,  which  last  had  1866  ex- 
bibitoTS.  In  Germany  there  were  national  exhibitions  at 
Berlin  in  1622  and  1627,  and  in  1644  one  with  3060  ex- 
hibitors. National  exhibitioDs  were  held  in  Saxony  be- 
tween 1824  and  1646,  in  which  last  year  then  were  6013 
exhibitors.  Between  1637  and  1848  exhibitions  were  held 
at  Lausanne^  Berne,  St  Oall,  and  Zurich  in  Switserland ; 
between  1836  and  1860  at  Bnusels  and  Ghent  in  Bdgium; 
between  1623  and  1844  at  Stockholm  in  Sweden;  between 
1829  and  1849  at  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Warsaw  in 
Russia;  between, 1844  and  1649  at  Lisbon  in  Portugal; 
between  1829  and  1856  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia;  be- 
tween 1627  and  1860  at  Madrid;  between  1828  and  1844 
at  New  Tork  and  'Washington  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  industrial  displays  had  to  fight 
their  wayagamst  much  apathy  and  prejadic&  In  1828  an 
ezhibitioD  was  formed  in  Iiondon.under  the  patronage  of 
George  TV.,  which  dragged  out  an  unfortunate  existence  till 
1833,*whenit  was  consigned  to  oblivion  aa  an  unsuccessful 
bazaar.  In  Ireland  exhibitions  of  native  industry  were 
held  trienniaUy  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society, 
commencing  in  1829.  In  1645,  however,  an  exhibitioti  of 
manufactures  held  in  Covent  Garden,  London,  proved  a 
sreat  auccess;  and  in  1849  an  exposition  of  indnstry  was 
neld  at  Birmingham,  which  was  the  most  complete  of  any 
beld  till  that  time  in  the  country. 

After  various  proposal  made  by  the  Sodety  of  Arts  be- 
tween 1846  and  1849,  it  was  held  that  the  great  object  of 
an  international  exhibititm  of  indnstry  was  more  likely  to 
be  carried  out  than  hitherti^  and  at  last  a  royal  commission 
was  issued  to  taks  steps  for  an  indnatrial  exhibition  to  be 
lield  in  1861.  The  commissioners  received  a  site  of  up- 
-varda  of  18  acres  in  Hyde  Park,  and  erected  the  building 
3amn  m  the  "  Crrstal  ftlac^*  fnm  tiw  designs  ot  lit 


(afterwardd  Sir)  Joseph  Paxton.  Tts  general  plan  wss  a 
parallelogram  1848  feet  luogby  408  feet  wide.  There  was 
also  a  projection  oD  the  north  aide  936  feet  long,  the  whole 
covering  a  space  of  1,000,000  square  feeL  The  exhibition 
had  four  great  departments, — raw  material,  machinery, ' 
manufactures,  fine  arts, — which  were  subdivided  into  30 
classes ;  and  this  arrangement  has  been  usually  followed  iu 
the  great  exhibitions  since  held.  In  allocating  the  apace 
for  the  display  of  objecta  one-half  was  given  to  England 
and  the  colonies,  the  other  half  to  foreign  countries.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  articles  exhibited,  excluding  the 
famous  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  was  £1,781,929.  This  exhi 
bition  was  opened  cm  IsC  May  by  Queen  Victoria  in  peraon, 
and  waa  dosed  on  11th  October  following  and  the  receipts 
exceeded  the  expenditure  by  a  sum  of  £213^305.  The 
building  was  afterwards  removed  to  Sydenham,  where  it 
forms  the  main  part  of  the  raeseut  "  Costal  Mace.* 

The  success  of  the  Great  ExhibiHon  of  1861  encouraged 
the  repetition  of  similar  displays  all  over  the  world,  a  uit 
(tf  which  will  be  found  in  the  table  given  below. 

In  1865  the  great  Paris  international  exhibition  wai 
held,  which  vras  opened  by  the  emperor  of  the  French  on 
17th  May.  The  tnildings  for  this  exhibition  were  of 
various  kinds.  There  were  the  palals  d'industrie,  the 
palais  dee  beaux  arts,  and  the  panorama;  erections  were 
afterwards  added  for  agricultural  implements,  carriages, 
minor  articles,  &c.  The  maiD  building  which  wa^  of  atraie, 
bricl^  and  glass,  was  only  800  feet  long  by  350  feet  wide. 
This  exposition  brought  together  an  assemblage  of  objects 
in  the  industrial  and  fine  arts  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
before.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  palais  d'industr* 
was  its  collection  of  the  works  of  living  artists,  while  tht 
London  exhibition  of  1861  was  principally  a  oisptay  oi 
manufactured  goods.  The  exposition  was  closed  on  thf 
16th  November,  when  the  distribution  of  medals  to  abov' 
12,000  exhibitors  took  place. 

In  1862  the  aecond  great  English  International  exhilitlui. 
was  held  in  London  in  an  inmiense  brick  erection  adjoin- 
ing the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  South 
Kensington.  The  building  consisted  of  two  vast  domes  of 
glass,  260  feet  high  and  60  feet  in  aiameter,  larger  than 
Uie  dome  of  St  Peter's,  connect«l  by  a  nave  600  feet  long, 
100  feet  high,  and  83  feet  wide,  with  a  dosed  roof  lighted 
by  a  range  of  windows  after  the  manner  of  the  clerestory 
of  a  Gothic  cathedral  The  domes  opened  laterally  into 
spacious  transepts,  and  the  nave  into  a  wide  central  avenue 
and  interminable  side  aisles  and  galleries  roofed  with  glass. 
These  apartments  occupied  16  acres,  but  in  addition  there 
were  two  annexe*  which  covered  7^  acres.  The  ceremonial 
with  which  this  exhibition  was  inaugurated  on  1st  May 
waa  the  most  imposing  public  pageant  which  had  been  seen 
in  Britain  for  many  years.  The  number  of  exbibitora  iu 
the  industrial  division  was  26,348,  besides  2305  in  art, 
making  in  all  28,663.  The  fine  art  coUbction  waa  very 
extensive,  comprising  901  pieces  of  sculpture,  1276  engrav- 
ings, 983  architectural  designs,  and  no  less  than  3370 
paintings.  The  classification  of  the  objecta  was  based  upon 
that  of  1861,  and  embraced  36  dlvisioM^  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  Aprd  1867  a  great  international  expotitim  univerutU 
was  opened  in  Paris  in  an  immense  oval  building  erected 
in  the  Champ  de  Mara.  It  was  arranged  in  twelve  concen* 
trio  aides,  with  a  small  open  central  garden.  It  covered 
no  less  than  37  acres,  and  the  total  number  of  oxhibiton 
was  42,000.  It  waa  intended  to  bring  into  notice  all  the 
resources  which  industry  can  create  for  satisfying  tiie  re- 
quirements d  mankind,  and  it  was  divided  primarily  into 
groups  corresponding  with  the  leading  wants  of  the  human 
family.  A  great  feature  was  the  display  of  actual  examplM 
of  the  .tvle.  of  d««.lk  ^  p^J^^gi^igi^^^f^ 
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oooDtriefi,  erm  tbe  tonfa  of  eome  of  the  Dom&d  tribes,  sqch 
as  tbe  Kirghit  Tartars,  Bamoyeds,  Bedouin  Arabs,  &c, 
being  exhibited.  In  addition,  all  kinds  of  dvil  and  mili- 
tory  eractions  of  general  importance  were  represented. 

In  Uay  1673  an  inteniatioiul  exhibition  was  opened  in 
the  Imperial  Park  at  Vienna.  The  building  in  which  it 
vas  held  was  of  eoonnoas  sixe,  coTerbg  about  40  acres. 
The  principal  part  of  the  edtdce  was  a  grand  nave  nearly 
1000  yards  long,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  a  vast  rotunda 
or  dome  of  great  height.  In  this  part  of  tbe  building 
objects  of  a  trophy  character  were  exhibited,  and  presented 
a  coup  d'teU  of  snrpassing  grandeur.  An  immensa  number 
of  prizes  and  diplomas  were  distributed,  and  the  awards 
were  shared  by  abnost  every  nation  in  the  worid.  This  ex- 
hibition was  ^osed  in  Norember  1673.  It  was  not  a  success 
financially,  there  being  a  oonsiderable  deficit  in  the  receipts. 
The  building  has  been  eonverted  into  a  national  museum. 

In  1876,  after  five  years  of  preparation,  the  great  inter* 
oftUonal  exhibition  of  America,  a  centennial  celebration 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  opened  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  of  May.  The  main 
building  was  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  extending  east 
Bod  west,  1880  feet  in  length  and  164  feet  in  width.  Its 
central  span,  in  which  was  situated  tbe  grand  avenue,  was 
lct32  feet  long  by  120  feet  wide,  being  the  longest  of  such  a 
width  ever  introduced  into  an  exhibition  building.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  structure  was  one  story  high,  the  in- 
teiior  height  being  70  feet.  In  the  centre  were  four  square 
towers  120  feet  high.  The  frame  work  was  of  iron,  filled 
in  with  glass  and  wood  j  it  covered  20*02  acres  With  the 
ether  buildings  attached  to  the  exhibition,  a  total  space  of  60 
acres  were  covered.  Besides  the  main  building  there  were 
tie  machinery  ball,  the  horticultural  ball  (built  in  a  Moorish 
style),  th^  agricultural  hall,  the  memorial  nail  or  art  gallery, 
the  Qovemment  building,  covering  about  3  acres,  in  which 
nere  illustrated  the  functions  of  the  Qovemmeut  in  time  of 
peace  and  its  resources  as  a  war  power.  Besides  these  there 
were  the  women's  pavilion,  the  judges'  hall,  and  a  great 
aa.x\j  smaller  erections,  including  a  Swedish  schoolhonse,  a 
timber-framed  house  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  16th 
century,  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
commission.  A  structure  having  the  homely  designation  of 
'*  department  of  public  comfort  "  was  used  as  a  place  of 
rest  and  convenience.  The  total  number  of  buildings 
within  the  inclosure  was  over  160,  and  their  cost  was 
£1,600,000;  The  number  of  exhibitors  was  60,000, 
derived  from  37  nations  The  promenades  in  the  main 
building  were  25  miles  in  length. 

In  England,  after  the  great  displays  of  1651  and  1663 
a  feeling  began  to  gain  ground  that  as  the  activity  aod  in- 
genuity of  manufacturers  and  designers  were  constantly 
directed  to  fresh  efforts,  nnivermi  expositions  would  attain 
such  gigantic  proportions  as  to  become  qnite  unmanageable. 
A  Rsolutim  was  therefore  come  to  by  the  British  commis- 
Bioneis,  as  trustees  <A  the  fund  derived  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  great  edibition  of  18S1,  that  the  objects  suitable  for  ex- 
hibition should  be  divided  into  groups,  and  that  exhibition* 
of  seleotioQB  from  these  groups  shoiUd  be  held  at  more  fre* 
quent  inteEvals.  A  plan  wu  then  arranged  for  a  aeries  of 
exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts,  recent  sdentific  inventions  and 
discoveries,  and  two  or  three  branchea  only  of  man^actures, 
f  roriding  at  tbe  same  time  for  the  renresentatum  of  each 


distinct  manufacture  once  in  ten  years.  Exhibitions  wen 
accordingly  held  in  1871,  1872,1873,  and  1874,  but  at 
last  it  was  found  that  they  lost  the  attractiveneaa  of  novelty, 
and  failed  to  draw  the  multitude  of  sight-seeta  who  itodud 
to  tbe  great  exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862. 

Notwithstanding  these  viewe  of  the  British  commienoDws, 
an  SiepontioH  UnivtrtdU  on  a  great  scale  was  opened  in  Paris 
on  1st  May  1878  by  the  President,  Marshal  MacMafaon.  It 
is  expected  to  antte  tiie  civilised  world,  as  the  sciences  are 
represented  as  well  as  the  arts.  The  building,  or  Indnstricl 
Palace,  is  an  enormous  erection  in  the  Clump  de  Mars, 
conststing  of  a  serieB  of  rectangular  galleries  in  which  each 
country  has  been  allotted  a  division  more  or  less  imporUnt. 
Besides  the  main  building,  there  are  about  a  dozen  an»eTa 
without  the  meeintt  of  the  palace.  Immediately  acroea  the 
Seine  there  is  a  second  pcdace  situated  in  the  Trocadero 
(so  named  from  a  Spanish  fort  in  the  harbour  of  Cadis, 
captured  in  1823),  amidst  ornamental  gardens  with  cas- 
cades. This  is  devoted  to  the  fine  arts  and  music,  and  is 
to  remain  a  permanent  monument  of  the  exhibition.  It 
contains  a  music  gallery  even  larger  than  the  Albert  HaH, 
London.  The  space  occupied  by  the  exhibition  is  about 
140  English  acres;  and  the  total  expense  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  minister  of  commeree  as  abont  j£l,800,000 
sterling. 

An  international  exhibition  is  proposed  t/-  be  held  in 
1879  at  Melbourne,  a  city  which  in  1851  was  a  town  of 
but  20,000  inhabitants. 

Of  Uie  London  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  an  official  cata- 
logue was  published  the  same  year  in  4  vols.  8vo,  and  in 
1852  a  volume  of  reports  by  tbe  juries  on  the  subjects  in 
the  30  classes  into  which  the  exhibition  was  divided,  in 
royal  8vo.  A  sumptuous  edition  of  this  catalogue  on  large 
paper  was  printed,  of  which  copies  were  presented  to  dis- 
tinguished personages  and  pubUc  libraries.  Of  the  exhi- 
bition of  1862  an  illustrated  catalogue  was  printed  by  the 
commissioners  the  same  year  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Of  tlie  Paris 
exposition  held  in  1855  there  was  an  official  catalogue 
published  the  same  year;  and  a  Rapport  tur  FExpoiitien 
UniverielU  (also  published)  was  presented  by  Prince 
Napoleon  to  tbe  emperor  in  1867.  Of  the  exposition  of 
1867  there  was  published  in  London  the  same  year  a 
translation  from  ^e  proof-sheets  of  the  French  official  catap 
logue.  Of  tbe  Vienna  exhibition  of  1873  therB  was  an 
official  illustrated  general  catalogue,  with  a  large  unmber  of 
reports  of  the  juries,  &c.  Of  the  Philadelphia  exhibitioo 
there  waa  an  official  catalogue  printed  in  fonr  languages — 
English,  French,  ae^naI^  and  Spanish;  aseriea  of  reports 
and  awards  under  the  different  groups  into  which  t^a  ex- 
hibition was  divided  is  now  being  published.  Beudea  the 
genera]  catalogues  of  the  great  international  exhibittfuts, 
thera  have  been  published  an  immense  number  <tf  catalogues 
of  the  exhibits  of  the  different  countries  at  each,  which 
are  to  be  found  available  for  reference  in  the  BonUi  Ken- 
sington and  other  industrial  museums.  Various  bea^:tifol]y 
illurtrated  hobka,  representing  the  works  of  art  exhibited, 
have  been  puUi^ed  both  in  London  and  Paris;  and  one, 
£tv4e$  tur  VExpotition  de  1878,  intended  to  be  a  complete 
recorfl  of  the  progress  made  in  all  the  arts  op  to  the  present 
date,  is  about  to  be  issued  under  the  direction  of  £  liacToiXi 

The  following  fable  shows  the  atatiatica  of  the  first  ax 
great  interDational  exhibitions : — 


London  of  I8S1  

Puii  of  less.  

London  of  1802  

Pari!  of  1867.-  

Vianns  of  1878   

PhiUdelpUa  of  187S 


Am*. 

Zibtblton. 

CoiL 

IXfl  optB. 

ItoMlpu. 

Kanbarol  VWm 

21 

87 
40 

17,000 

ai,77» 

38,eS8 
£0,326 
43,634 
<0,000 

£993,704 
1,000,000 
400,000 

800,000 
2,200,000 
1,000,000 

144 

aoo 

171 
217 
ISS 
169 

£506,100 
128, 00» 
408,680 
430,786 
206,470 

m,74*^ 

6,089,105 
6,l«3,m 
6,311,10t 
10,200,000 
7,354.687 
9,9I0f  06 
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The  following  table  shows  the  minor  exhibitioos  which 
^bave  beea  held  in  various  parts  of  the  world  from  1892  to 
the  prewnt  time  (1878) : — 


les) 


DM 
IMS 


ISM 
IBei 


1S63 
ISH 


IMS 


ISM 


1SI7 
IMS 


1M9 


IITO 


ISTt 


CoaiUntloopM  _,. 
AmUMOui  _...„ 

BarOBBf   

Xaita  

CklnRt^  

LoekMW  

I>*Bdo«.  _,„..,.„., 
DnbUB 

Col0fB*_„  

Boolafns...^..^.. 

Oporto i 

DvMdia,  Hew) 

ZwUnd  ; 

Bbmln^ktm. 

Tlanu   

LoBdoa  _  

8l«tlln  ..„.„  

Pbn4d«lpbla  

BUcklutn   

BniO,  Rio  d«  ) 

UelbowM  i 

Itmin.  

TIm  Hifu* 
Jrm   

S«Btl«|0-_. 

Bwllm 
TariB 

St  Fsttntunr. 
0«j«nt,„. 

loaOoa 
Do. 

lUn  

KaplM.  

L<ni4^  t.,„ 

Dublin  ....„,..! 

CopsnktcM  


HoKoir 


18Ti 


TOTS 


U7T 


lira 


Cork  .„-„..„....„  XzUUtloa  (I  Irlik  tru  aad  tunafacMTM. 
I>uUliu._»^..»       Do.        te.  wuiitlMNolMtwrMMiitriM. 

Nov  Tork..          laAwtrial  fzhlbUlM,  wblck  eoM  ADOdOOO. 

MaicBnuMviGk...  HattmndnMn 

UadTM... — . —     Do.  «« 

lladrM^....-.....  rnddrirUartu 

llBal<li..„^_._..  Oarmui  IndaMrjr. 

CbrbtUida  „„»..  Korvetltn  ani  and  muBfactorM. 

BntiMlr,._._   Briflaaarta. 

BdlnbvKh  J  EKklbklM  9t  Art  HaBBfaatwa  AModalktt. 

Haadiwtar 'Arttr«araTW«sblUilaa. 

BMnt.«.»-,. — ..  frriMMaMnMMTaMMit  HS««lUUHM 

SardlBla  _._.„        lUUaa  IndviliT. 

XnrToth  Anerkn  Ind 0*117 

Hmmtcc  EahlMlon.  with  tN  •xUMtoia 

Bou«,.„„„_„[  ProdBCtaafn  Mitfawn  dnattamiti  of  FruKC 

AU«u  Nattoul  aiMMHoa,  wUh  HI  esblbUon. 

St  FM«nbwt.««.|  n— ilan  prod  acta. 

Flomn  -...,_„.„l  fIm  art  n  Tnacanr  ud  Itatlan  ink  t*oS^ 

BaariM  Dateh  Indutrlei. 

BrvMto — EiUbUionofartlduotMnnMUl.  - 
viMaru  S  E>I>llil'>™  pnllnlwiT  to  London  KTMl  nhlU- 

T^rU*li  ^VdoM,  and  forclfn  tnachlnarj 
Dateb  prodBM,  art,  and  Indaitrj. 
IadB*bi«  eoanartad  with  csra  tad  wlM. 
Local  art  and  ladsMrj, 
frtndpallr  a(rinUu«, 

D&  do. 
nm  worMw  MM'a  ntalbttloa. 
AiU  and  wmfadBn^attMctoS  mjDM  tMMn. 
AffriettUnn  and  kettlnUnra, 
InlvnMUOBd  BdMiT  UkMllOB 
IiidB(tttat«ihlMtiaiL 

Am,  mmtmAwm,  mt  urtciwwt  mi  u- 
UMMra. 

OoloBlil  pndiM. 

U«Mi  and  trad«» 

WocklDf  BMD'a  Indiutrlal  tsblblUoik 

EiUbUkn  D(  Indnatrr,  wllb  lUl  iKhlblbn. 
Amarlcaa  prodqn. 
Scandlnanaa  IndaitrtM. 

Raw  tnteM,  vUh  IHO  txltlMton. 

IntorcalMUl  azUbltloB,  ifch  ta  ■BUtoiiw  •( 

BtiBortU 
WorUnc  Man'i  axhIbUloB. 
rioharj  •abibUton. 
IndnrtrlM  of  N.W  prarliiwi  of  tndlfc 
IsUraailttoal  m  ultima  axhnitloiL 
Prodncta  of  ChUL 

Soath'LaQdon  Indnatrtal  cIhmi  •zhlHtten. 
KatborUnd  Sodaif  «(  Haanfaeitirarai  itck  In 

obteeta  «i  domartla  osraoMr. 
EthjUtiei  of  towlM  laylwnartfc 
Italian  prodoM*. 
RsmIu  Indwtrla)  oUMHon. 
Indian  cotton. 

IntarcoloaUl  axhlblUaa,  witb  |>14  ubIUtfln. 
WorkmoD'a  IniarniilMial  asblblUoB. 
Tint  ananal  IntamatloMi  axJilUUon  at  Bottth 

EfBilnfton. 
EsblblUon  of  taltetod  feraBcbaa  of  MaMrf. 
iBtamatlonal  mutUin*  tsblblDon. 
SMond  annBal  IntematloHal  txblbltloB, 
iTlth  natlT*  prodttM  and  Bna  arti. 
Scandtnartaa  art  and  Mmtft  4000  nblWtora. 
Agrlnltm,  MBitiltl  pndwta.  ud  wMu  of 
art. 

Exhibition  oa  oAbnHoa  tl  Mcond  «niretiaiT 
of  Patar  tbo  Oraat,  lllntrauva  «t  tka  pen- 
(T»M  of  RuilB  la  nanafaciBrM, 

Prodoeta  of  Sonib  America. 
Third  annnal  lalematlonal  eiblbltlon. 
Fonrth  and  lul  bdhbiI  Intemiilonal  cxMbltlon. 
Echlblilonof  tanglr  1000  ipodiBaai  thowc 
Indnilrlil  art- 

AgTlcDltursI  ma«bln«a  and  lnipl«Qi(ot«L 
Eihibitloa  orneedUwoTk  In  Albart  HaU. 
Exblbltlon  of  bMii,  tbdr  prodnM,  UrMi  Ud 

bt«  rnmltort,  in  Alexandra  pdoM. 
Applkatlona  •(  tloctrlcUr. 
ExUbUIra  «t  art  tad  tndiutrT,  and  local  antl- 
mUMa. 

EsblMUonoriifa-iaTrnc  *tid  hrc<enlc  apparatna. 
Exblbhion  of  illka,  broniet,  ca*qn«8.  wiarlnif 
apgm),  Ac,  balnc  tha  ftftb  «I  •  mtUs  trnoo 

Loan  eollaetlon  of  •dooline  appnratni. 
Cation  axhibltlon,  lllDsiratlTo  o(  tha  art  ol 
prlnUnit. 

Waitmiaftar  and  PlnUoo  wcrtlas  tiaMci  lo- 

dBrtrlil  oxUMtlon. 
Iat*mati«ut  axtJbltlm  of  nnsfietMrw  <tf  in 

kind*. 

Inl«raatloaal  dalrr  axhlbltkm. 
ExblMUon  of  IndnalilBl  Ait 
lUahiMlDnBl  nhlfcUoa.  (t.  SU.) 


— { 


Bofote  

London....-,.  

Do.   „  

AbtrdasB,....  

InuMtt  

Parii  _  

London....  

Do. 


ThonoM 
BnuHli  „,„ 

.Iloto,  Japan 
Do. 

....... 


Capa  Ton , 

RambarB..,. 

OheDt.„  

BalUrat  „..., 
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EXMOUTH,  a  market-town  and  wttering-placa  in  the 
coantjr  of  Deron,  England,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ex,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ezetcr.   It  waa  the  fi*^t 


watering-place  on  the  coast  of  Deron,  end  ia  frei^ucntcd, 
not  only  for  bathing,  but  also  as  a  winter  residence  by 
those  suffering  under  pulmonary  diseoBes,  as  it  is  cele- 
brated for  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  is  well  sheltered 
from  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  winds  by  some  high  hills  which 
rise  almost  close  behind  it.  The  old  town,  originally  only 
a  fishing  Tillage,  has  been  altered  and  improved  by  new 
buildings.  It  lies  along  the  base  of  the  Beacon  hilL 
The  new  town  is  built  along  the  slopes  of  tha  hill  and 
consists  of  terraces  and  detached  houses.  The  sides  and 
waUu  in  the  neighbonihood  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
the  hill  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  soath  of 
England.  Eunonth  possesses  a  handsome  cburch,  and  has 
assembly  rooms,  batlu,  libraries,  and  other  essentials  of  a 
fashionable  watering-place.  Its  sea  wall,  which  lb  1800 
feet  long,  and  22  feet  high,  affords  an  admirable  promenada 
Near  the  town  is  a  natural  harbour,  called  the  Bight  The 
population  of  Ezmouth  in  1871  was  5614. 

Ezmoath  was  early  a  place  of  importance,  and  in  1347 
contribated  10  Tessels  to  the  fleet  sect  to  attack  Calais. 
It  at  one  time  possessed  a  fort  or  "  castelet,"  designed  to 
command  the  eetuaty  of  the  Ez.  This  fort,  which  was 
garrisdned  fur  the  king  during  the  civil  vrar,  waa  blockaded 
and  captured  by  Colonel  Shapcoate,  in  1646. 

EXMOUTH,  Edwajid  Peij.iw,  Vmootint  (1757-1833), 
an  English  admiral,  was  descended  from  a  family  which 
came  originally  from  Normandy,  but  had  for  many  cen- 
turies been  settled  in  the  west  of  Cornwall.  He  was 
bom  at  Dover,  April  19,  1767.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  ha 
entered  the  nary,  and  even  then  his  smartness  and  activity, 
his  feats  of  daring,  and  his  spirit  of  resolute  independence 
awakened  remark,  and  pointed  him  out  aa  one  speciallr 
fitted  to  distinguish  himieU  in  his  profession.  He  had, 
however,  no  opportunity  of  active  serrice  till  1776,  when, 
at  the  battle  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  his  gdlantry,  promptiiDde, 
and  skill,  not  only  saved  the  "  Colston  " — whose  command 
had  darolTed  upon  him  during  progress  of  the  battle— 
fran  imminent  danger,  but  anaUed  her  to  take  a  |>roininent 
part  in  sinking  two  of  the  anemy'a  ships.  For  his  Berrices 
on  this  occasion  h«  obtained  a  lientenanl^s  eommissicm,  and 
the  command  of  the  schooner  in  which  ha  had  so  hraTely 
done  his  dnty.  following  year,  in  command  of  a 
brigade  of  Beamen,  he  shared  in  the  hardships  and  peiila 
of  tha  American  campaign  of  General  Burgoynei  In 
1782,  in  command  of  the  "Feliean,*  ha  attacked  three 
French  printeera  inside  the  Isle  of  Baas,  and  compelled 
them  to  run  thsmselTaa  on  shore — a  feat  fta  which  ha  waa 
rewarded  by  tha  rank  of  post-captain.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  war  in  1793,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
"Kymphe,"  a  frigate  of  36  guns;  and,  notwithstanding 
Uiat  for  the  sake  of  expedition  ehe  was  mannad  chiefly  by 
Comish  miners,  he  captured,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  the 
French  frigate  "  La  G^t^tre,"  a  Tesael  of  superior  aixe 
to  his  own  and  better  armed.  For  this'  act  ha  obtained 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1794  he  received  tha 
command  of  the  "Arethusa,"  and  in  a  fight  with  tha 
French  fleet  off  the  Isle  of  Baas  he  compelled  the  'f  Pomona  " 
to  Buirender.  The  same  year  the  western  squadron  waa 
increased  and  ita  command  divided,  tha  second  squadron 
being  given  to  Sir  Edward  Fellew.  While  in  command  of 
this  squadron  he,  on  several  occaaons,  perfonned  acta  of 
great  personal  daring;  and  for  hia  bravery  in  hoarding  tha 
wrecked  transport  "Dntton,"  and  hia  promirtitnde  and 
reaolntion  in  adopting  measures  ao  as  to  save  the  lives  of 
all  on  board,  he  waa  in  1796  created  a  baronet,  In  1798  bs 
joined  the  channel  flee^  and  in  eommuid  of  the  "Imp^ 
tueux,"  took  part  in  several  actions  with  di0^IU±bI^' 
In  1802  Sir  Edward  Fellew  ir^m^liaiU6b^^ail/&ht>^/^ 
meat  for  Dunstable,  and  during  the  time  Uui  he  wt  in 
the  Common  fae  was  a  strenuous  snpporter  of  Fitt, .  lo, 
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1804  lie  VM  made  rea^ad^ural  of  the  blaey  and  appointed 
commandeMii-ohief  in  India,  where,  by  his  vigUaace  and 
rapidi^  of  moramen^  he  entirely  cleared  the  seaa  of 
French  cnuBera,  and  secured  complete  protectioa  to  English 
commerce.  He  retained  tofingUnd  in  1809,  and  in  1810 
was  appointed  comnuuider-in-chief  in  the  Nor^  Sea,  and  in 
1811  commwder-in-ehieC  in  the  HediterraceaiL  In  1811 
he  was  created  Baron  Ezmoath  of  Canonteign,  and  in  t)ie 
following  jear  was  made  K.O.B.,  and  a  little  later  G.O-B. 
^Vhen  the  dey  of  Ugiers,  in  1816,  violated  the  treaty  for 
the  abolition  of  slarery,  Exmoath  was  directed  to  attack 
the  town.  Accordingly,  on  the  26th  Angost,  he  engaged 
the  Algerine  battery  and  fleet,  and  after  a  aevere  action 
of  nine  hours'  duration,  be  set  on  fire  the  arseaal  and  every 
vessel  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  shattered  her  sea  defences 
into  ruins..  At  the  close  of  the  action  the  dey  apologised 
for  hia  condnct,  and  agreed  to  a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  at 
the  same  time  delivering  up  1800  persons  of  various 
nations  who  had  been  Algerine  slaves.  For  this  splendid 
victory  Exmonth  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Viscounb 
Shortly  before  hia  death,  which  took  place  23d  January 
1833,  he  was  made  vice-admiral.  A  Idfe  of  Xlxmouth,  by 
Edward  Osier,  was  published  in  183fi. 
EXODUa    See  Pbstateuoh. 

EXORCISM,  the  act  of  expelling  evil  spirits  from 
persons  or  places  by  means  of  certain  adjurations  and  cere- 
monies, appears  in  the  present  custom  or  past  history  of 
almost  every  nation  of  the  worid.  Its  importance  is 
greatest  among  barbarous  peoples,  whose  belief  in  attacks 
of  demons  furnishes  them  with  a  general  theory  to  account 
for  misfortunes,  mysterious  events,  and  especially  all 
diseases  of  body  or  mind,  so  that  the  exorcists,  who  are 
usually  priests  or  sorcerers,  become  in  fact  the  recognized 
order  of  physicians  (see 'article  DsuotioLOOT).  From 
among  the  numerous  occoimts  of  modes  of  exorcism  among 
rude  tribes  may  be  instanced  that  among  the  Dakota 
Indians,  where  Uia  medicine-man  summoned  to  cure  a  sick 
person  chants  "  hi-le-U-lahl"  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
gourd  rattle,  and  sucks  at  the  part  affected  till  the  possesa- 
ing  spirit  isBuppcwed  to  come  out  and  take  flight,  when  men 
in  waiting  at  the  tent-door  fire  guns  at  it  (Schoolcraft, 
Indian  Triba  0/  Iforth  America^  part  L  p.  250,  part  il  p. 
199) ;  and  that  of  the  Zulus,  among  whom  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead  who  enter  men's  bodies  and  cause  disease  are  got 
rid  of  by  the  sacrifice  of  cattle,  with  ezpoetnlations,  such 
as^  "  I  say,  cease ;  leave  off  making  me  ill "  (Callaway, 
BdigiouM  Syittm  ef  the  Anuuuiu^  p.  157),  In  tiie  most 
ancient  known  uvilizatttmi  we  £nd  records  of  exorcism. 
An  Egyptian  tablet  records  the  possession  of  a  princess  of 
the  land  of  Bakfaten  by  a  demm,  and  the  exorcism  of  this 
spirit  by  the  god  Khonsu,  who  was  sent  thither  in  his  ark 
and  cored  her  at  once,  the  spirit  saying,  "  Thou  hast  come 
in  peace,  great  god,  driver  away  of  posseasoES.  I  am  thy 
slave,  I  will  go  to  the  ^ace  whence  I  came"  (Birch,  in 
Beeordi  t^ihe  Peut,  voL  iv.  p^  53}.  Ainoog  the  formulas 
ia  ancient  Babylonian  exorcism  are  auch  as  tiiese : — "  May 
the  noxious  s^iit  of  the  luck,  the  noxious  wind,  from  the 
man  himself  and  the  clothing  of  the  body  be  driven  forth  I" 
« From  the  bnmii^;  spirit  of  the  entr^  which  devours  the 
man,  may  the  kmg  of  heaven  pmerre  l"  (Sayce,  in 
Record*  of  the  Padj  toL  i  p.  131).  In  Qreece  men  of  no 
less  distmction  than  Epicurus  and  .^Ischines  were  the  sons 
of  women  who  lived  by  the  exorcist's  art ;  and  both  were 
bitterly  reproached,  the  one  by  the  Stouu,  and  the  other 
by  Demosthenes  {De  Cor.),  for  having  awri^tted  theirparents 
in  these  practices.  This  power  was  in  some  instances  con- 
sidered as  a  divine  gift ;  in  others  it  was  thought  to  be 
acquired  by  investigations  into  the  nature  of  demons  and  the 
qualities  of  natural  productions,  as  herbs,  atones  Ac.,  and 
by  the  use  of  certain  forma  of  adjurations  and  ceremonies. 


The  power  ot  expelling  demons  Joeephu  idaees  among  tW 
endowments  of  Solomon,  and  relates  that  he  left  behind  him 
the  manner  of  using  exorcisms  by  which  they  drive  awi^ 
demons.  (Vnx  the  pretended  fragments  of  these  books  see 
Fabiicitts,  Cod,  Pteud,  Yet,  Tat.,  ^  1051)  He  relat«  that 
he  had  seen  a  man  named  Eieasar  teleasiug  people  that 
were  demoniacal,  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  his  son^ 
captuns,  and  soldiers,  by  means  of  a  certain  root  set  in  a 
ring,  on  the  application  of  which  to  tbe  nose  of  the 
patient,  the  devil  was  expelled  throng  lus  nostrils.  (See 
Aniiq.  viii  2,  §  & ;  and  De  Belt.  Jud.  vil  6,  $  3.)  The 
profession  of  exorcist  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews; 
and  the  epithet  applied  to  anch  persons  {rtpupxoM'*^* 
Vulg^  da  eircumeutUi&vt  Judeeit)  perhapa  indtcatea  that 
they  were  travelling  mountebanks.  The  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  which  refer  to  the  exorcism  of  demona 
from  epileptic,  insane,  and  other  diseased  penMis  are  too 
numerous  and  well  known  to  require  particular  referenca 
The  prominence  of  exorcism  in  the  early  agea  of  tlie 
Christian  church  appears  from  its  frequent  mention  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  by  the  3d  centnry. there  seems 
to  have  been  an  order  of  exorcuts  (see  Binghun,  AnHgidiiet 
of  ihe  Ckriatian  Church).  The  ancient  rite  of  exorcism  to 
connexion  with  baptism  is  still  retained  in  the  Roman 
ritual,  as  is  also  a  form  of  service  for  the  exorcising  of 
possessed  persons.  The  exorcist  signs  the  possessed  penon 
with  the  figure  of  the  cross,  desires  him  to  kneel,  and 
sprinkles  him  with  holy  water;  after  which  the  exordst 
asks  the  devil  his  name,  and  abjures  him  by  the  holy 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  not  to  afflict  the  person 
possessed  any  more.  Then,  laying  his  right  hand  fm  the 
demoniac's  head,  he  repeats  the  form  of  exorciam  as 
follows :  "  I  exordse  tliee,  unclean  spirit,  in  the  name  <^ 
Jesus  Christ ;  tremble,  O  Satan,  thou  enemy  of  the  &itii, 
thou  foe  of  mankind,  who  hast  brought  death  into  the 
world,  who  has  deprived  men  of  life,  and  hast  rebelled 
against  justice  thou  seducer  of  mankind,  thoo  root 
evil,  thou  source  of  avarice,  discord,  and  envy."  Hoaaea 
and  other  places  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  onolean  spirit* 
are  likewise  to  be  ezonnsed  with  similar  ceremonies. 

EXPIATION  or  ATONEMENT.  Dat  or  (onfW  Cfr, 
^l^ifM  iXocr/Mv),  called  in  the  Miahna  umply  **  the  Day,' 
Ute  only  fast  enjoined  by  the  liosaio  lefpsUtion,  occurred 
annually  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  7th  month  CKsri).  The 
laws  for  its  observance  are  given  in  Lev.  xvi  1-34^  xziii. 
27-33,  and  Numb.  xxix.  7-11  The  high  priest  was  to 
enter  the  Most  Holy  Place  according  to  a  minat^y  da- 
tailed  ritual,  and  so  "  make  an  atonement  for"  the 
sanctuary,  the  tabemacl^  the  altar,  the  priests,  and  aU  the 
people^  From  the  one  evening  to  the  other  the  people 
were  enjnned,  under  the-  severest  penalties  to  **afflici 
their  sonls,"  and  observe  a  "  perfect  sabbath" 

EXPLOSIVES.  It  lies  b^ond  the  object  of  this  ailiele 
to  attempt  an  estimate  ot  the  influence,  direct  w  inditec^ 
upon  modnn  dvilization  of  the  introduction  of  eaqtlostTd 
agenta  Ux  the  pazposes  of  vai;  Some  eminent  antfaon 
have  gone  »  for  as  to  ccmsidw  the  umntim  of  gunpowder 
as  next  in  importance,  in  its  ultimate  effect^  to  thoaa  of 
printing  and  the  applioation  of  ateaa  power.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  ezplouve  aob* 
stances  are  now  <rf  immense  atili^  in  the  arts  1^  peace; 
indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  aay  uut  without  thrir  aid 
many  ot  the  great  eiqpnsering  enterprises  of  the  pieaaat  day 
would  either  be  impossible,  or  else  hare  to  be  carried  oiA 
at  a  vaat  additional  expenditnie  of  time  and  laboni: 

The  germ  of  all  the  knowledge  of  aplodve  reaction  we 
possess  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  probably  aoddental  di^ 
covery,  many  ages  ago,  of  the  deflagrating  properttea  of  the 
natural  substance  nitre  or  BaItpebe^KNC^),^«^a  ia  con- 
act  with  incandescent  QlsiteealJ3y%i3wi^i&0»ueqnenees 
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>l  tltst  diseoveiy,  nry  gradnal  u  they  htve  been,  and 
btimatel/  bound  np  with  the  progrew  of  dumical  and 
mechaaial  aeieiioa^  bekmgi  tather  to  an  aiticle  on  gan- 
powdu;  bat  ttia  faot  be  bti^y  tefemd  to  in 
connarion  with  the  aeoond  gnat  vpoek  in  the  hlatoiy  of 
cxploriTo  nbataium  "Bj  diilaliing  nitn  with  ml  of  titriol, 
the  atehmniite  obtained  a  GonoeiTe  fluid  which  they  caEed 
aqueffortitf  now  known  aa  nitrio  add  (HNOf),  which  parts 
mth  its  oxjfgm  even  mwe  mdily  than  laltpetra ;  so  that 
if  the  atnngaat  nitric  acid  .be  poored  upon  finely  powdered 
chanoa],  the  lattw  takea  fin  at  the  oidinaiy  tei^nratnn. 
Ekwoewhat  laaa  than  half  a  century  back,  it  was  diMOTend 
by  some  XVwoh  eiiemieti  that  upon  tnattag  wions 
organic  subetances,  aueh  aa  rtanb,  the  Bagara,  cotton 
fabric!,  and  eren  pa^er,  with  omoeBtnted  nitric  acid 
under  proper  precautimu,  the  ehemiol  conatttntion  of  the 
mbetancea  nndmrmt  a  great  change,  and  they  became 
endowed  with  vblently  explosive  propertiea,  while  remain- 
ing for  the  moat  part  nnalteied  in  external  characteristics. 
To  tiiia  diaeoTCry  we  owe  a  distinct  class  of  explosive 
aomposnd^  the  moat  powerful  for  practical  pmpMM  as 
yet  known ;  their  general  f<wmation  and  propertieB  will 
be  noticed  in  dae  conree^ 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  Into  thoae  |Hrineqilee  of 
eonstitation  and  action  which  are  more  or  leas  common  to 
all  explosive  sabetancea. 
Deoai-  Aa  the  term  is  often  rather  loosely  employed,  "explosion" 
nay  for  our  purpose  be  defined  as  the  sudden  or  extremely 
npid  eouTereion  of  a  solid  or  liquid  body  of  small  bulk  into 
gaa  or  vapour,  oeonpying  very  many  times  the  volame  of 
the  original  substance,  and,  in  addition^  highly  expanded 
by  tite  heat  generated  during  the  transformation.  This 
sudden  or  very  rapid  expansion  of  volume  is  attended  by 
an  exhibition  of  forc^  mon  or  less  violent  according  to 
the  conatitntiou  of  the  original  substance  and  the  circuoi' 
stances  of  explosion.  Any  sabstance  capable  of  undergoing 
such  a  change  upon  the  application  of  heat,  or  other  dis- 
turbing cause,  is  called  "explosive." 
pp^^.  The  explosive  substances  that  are  practically  the  meat 
tuitMor  important  essentially  contain  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
«vM  the  last  alvays  existing  in  a  state  of  feeble  combination  with 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  oxygen,  and  thus  creating  that  con- 
dition of  unstable  chemical  equilibrium  which  is  necessary. 
AThen  explosion  takes  place,  the  nitrogen  parts  with  its 
ox^en  to  the  carbon,  for  which  it  has  a  great  affinity, 
forming  carbonic  add  (CO^)  and  carbonic  oxide  (CO) 
gases,  the  combination  being  accompauied  with  great 
generation  of  heat,  and  the  nitrogen  gas  is  set  free.  In 
most  exploBives  there  is  also  hydrogen  accompanying  the 
carbon,  and  by  its  combustion  producing  an  extremely 
high  temperature ;  it  combines  with  part  of  the  oxygen  to 
form  water  in  the  form  of  greatly  expanded  vapour.  Other 
subcvdinate  elements  are  often  present ;  in  gunpowder,  for 
instance,  the  potassium  binds  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
loosely  together  in  the  state  of  saltpetre,  and  there  ia  sulphur, 
a  second  combustible  whose  oxidation  evolves  greater  heat 
than  that  of  carbon.  When  chlorate  of  potash  is  present, 
the  chlorine  plays  the  part  of  the  nitrogen,  and  is  sat  free 
in  the  gaseous  state.  Two  very  unstable  and  practically 
useless  explosive  substances,  the  so-called  chloride  and 
iodide  of  nitrogen,  contain  neither  carbon  nor  oxygen;  but 
their  great  violence  ia  equally  caused  by  the  feeble  affinities 
of  nitrogen  for  other  elements,  large  volnmea  of  gaseous 
matter  being  suddenly  disengaged  from  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  a  liquid  and  soUd  body  r'»pectively. 

Explosives  may  bo  conveniently  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes,— (1)  explorive  mixtures,  and  (2)  explosive 
eom  pounds. 

lie  first  elnsa  consists  ot  those  explosive  anbstances 
which  nro  tnerelr  intimate  mechanical  miztutca  of  certain 


ingredients,  and  which  can  be  again  separated  more  us  leas  giaig- 
completely  by  mechanical  meanS|  not  involving  chemical  ut% 
action.  Th«w  ingredienta  do  no^  as  a  nle^  posaeaa 
exploeive  propertiea  in  their  separate  condition.  Then 
are,  however,  explosives  which  might  almost  be  claaaed 
in  both  cat^ories;  for  example,  pkric  povdtr  is  compoeed 
of  ammonium  picnte  and  saltpetre  the  former  U  wiaA 
contuns  an  exjOoaive  molecule,  but  is  mixed  with  tiie  latter 
to  anpply  addirional  oxygen,  and  thna  increase  the  fore& 

If  a  aubatanee  that  will  b«m  fnely  in  air,  combining 
gradually  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmuephere,  be  ignited  in 
puro  oxygen  ^B/iba  eombnation  will  be  mu^  more  rapid, 
and  the  amount  of  heat  generated  greater,  at  the  ordinaly 
atmospheric  preanre.  If  it  be  possible  to  bnrn  the  anb- 
atanee  in  a  very  condenaedjitmoephera  of  oxygen,  we  can 
readily  imagine  the  combustion  bring  very  greatly 
accelerated,  and  therefon  increased  in  violence;  this  is 
what  ia  ordinarily  effected  by  an  explosive  "mixture." 
A  combustible  body  and  a  supporter  of  combustion  an 
brought  into  extremely  cl(»e  contact  with  one  another, 
by  means  of  intimate  mechanical  mixture ;  also,  the  sup- 
porter tii  combnsrion,  or  oxidiring  agent,  is  present  in  a 
very  concentrated  form,  constituting  what  may  be  termed 
a  magaane  of  condensed  oxygen,  solid  or  liquid.  In  the 
case  of  the  expl(»ion  of  a  definite  chemical  compound,  the 
change  may  be  considered  as  the  resolution  of  a  complex 
body  into  simpler  forms;  this  is  not,  however,  always  the 
case  when  a  mechanical  mixture  is  concerned:  gunpowder, 
for  example,  may  be  said  to  conttun  two  elementary  sah- 
stances,  carbon  and  sulphur,  not  in  chemical  union. 

The  chief  explosive  mixtures  may  be  subdivided  into 
"nitrate  mixtures,"  and  "  ehlomte  mixtures." 

In  the  nitrates,  the  oxygen  is  held  in  combinaUoa'with  ^''.'[T"* 
sufficient  force  to  need  a  powerful  disturbing  cause  to  u.ras. 
separate  it,  so  that  mixtures  made  from  nitrates  do  not 
explode  very  readily,  .and  their  action  is  comparatively 
gradual ;  they  are  not  sensitive  to  friction  or  percussion, 
and  hence  are  tolerably  safe.  Any  of  the  nitrates  will 
form  explosive  mixtures  with  combustible  substancca,  but 
nitrate  of  potash  (KNOJ  is  the  only  one  practically  em- 
ployed. The  nitrate  of  soda,  called  "cubical". or  C3uli 
saltpetre,  has  been  used,  but  ^orbs  moisture  from  the  aii 
BO  readily  as  to  give  very  inferior  results.  Gunpowder  maj 
be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  nitratb  explosive 
mixtures.  Picric  powder,  above  referred  to,  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Abel  for  use  as  a  bursting  charge  for  shell^  ai 
being  mon  powerful  than  a  corresponding  charge  of  gun- 
powder, equally  safe  as  Regards  friction  or  percussion,  and 
less  hygroscopic ;  it  consists  of  two  parts  ammonium  ptoato^ 
and  three  parte  saltpetre,  incorporated,  pressed,  and  finiahed 
very  much  aa  ordinary  ganpowder. 

The  chlorates  part  with  their  oxygen  far  more  readily  9*1^  ^ 
than  the  nitrates,  the  strong  affinities  of  chlorine  for  tho  tuck 
metals  coming  into  play,  and  consequently  chlorate  mixturei 
are  very  sensitive  to  friction  and  percussion,  and  explode 
with  great  violence ;  chlorate  of  potash  (KCIOJ  is  the  only 
one  used.  Very  many  chlorate  mixtures  have  been  made, 
some  of  which  are  employed  in  fireworks.  "  White  gun- 
powder" is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  chlorate  of  potash,  one  of 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  and  one  of  sogar;  it  is  exploded 
very  easily  by  friction  or  percussion.  The  moat  important 
chlorate  mixtures  are  those  used  for  igniting  othtir 
explosives,  such  as  the  composition  for  friction  tabes  for 
firing  cannon,  percussion  cap  comporition,  and  percussion 
fuzes  for  bursting  shells  on  impact;  it  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  sulphur,  as  a  combustible,  and  sometimes  with  Ubcfc 
..I  'phide  of  antimony,  which  gives  a  Imiger  flamei 

In  an  explosive  "  compound,"  the  elements  an  all  in  ^j^.^'^!^^^ 
chemical  combinaHon,  presenting  a  definite  nplosive  p'juud> 
"molecule."  which  contains,  so  to  s| 
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bustibla  and  the  euppcrtor  of  comburtion,  in  tlx9  dosest 
possible  unioa;  ire  can  therefore  uuderataod  it5  action 
be'iDg  much  :  lore  saddeD  and  violeat  than  that  of  the 
most  iatim&te  mechanical  mixture. 
.<iirn  The  chief  explosive  compounda  are  formed  from  aome 
li'.'i'ulJJ  organic  -ibatance  containing  carbon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
(lucu.  t,y  introducing  into  it,  through  the  action  cf  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  a  certain  portion  of  nitric  peroxide  (NOj),  in 
BubatitDtioD  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  hydrogen.  A  new 
compound,  differing  outvardty  rery  I'.ttle,  if  at  all,  from 
the  original  substance,  is  thus  formed,  but  in  a  very  ud- 
stable  state  of  chemical  equilibrium,  because  cf  the  feeble 
union  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  NO,  molecule. 
A  alight  disturbing  cause  brings  into  play  the  stronger 
affinity  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  for  the  large  store  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  new  compound.  Qun-cotton  and 
nitro-glycerin  are  the  leading  members  of  this  group,  being 
produced  in  a  precisely  eimilar  manner,  by  the  eubsti- 
tution  of  three  molecules  of  NOj  for  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen (H).  Aa  those  explosives  will  be  elsewhere  described 
in  detail,  we  give  the  formation,  aa  a  representative  member 
p.^rio  ''f  tJi*  group,  of  nitro-phenol,  or  picric  acid,  by  treating 
•ci-i.  phenol,  or  carbolic  acid,  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  the  latter  being  required  to  absorb  the  water, 
and  preserve  the  full  strength  of  the  nitric  acid 

C,H,0  +  JHXO,  -  C,HjOTO,>,0  +  «H,0. 
Cub«llcuU  Klulcaeld.        Plate  Mil.  Witcr. 

The  formula  of  the  product  may  be  empirically  written 
C^H^NjO, ;  it  liko  gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerin,  a 
In-nttro  eubstitution  product.  Only  the  pieratea,  or  gaits 
of  picric  acid  formed  with  potaseinm  or  ammoninm,  are 
used  in  practice,  as  possessing  more  force  than  the  uncom- 
bined  acid.  From  starch  can  be  obtained,  in  a  strictly 
enalogoos  manner,  an  explosive  called  ryhulhe,  which  is  a 
bi-nitro  product,  two  molecules  of  nitric  peroxide  being 
•obstituted  for  two  Ktoms  of  hydrogen.  In  the  case  of 
jiitro-mannite,  an  explosive  made  from  mannite,  one  of  the 
SDgara,  aa  many  aa  six  moleculea  of  the  KO^  are  inserted. 
The  namber  of  nitro-aabstttutioo  products  is  very  grea^ 
naDy  of  them  being  more  or  less  violently  explosive. 

The  fulminates  ore  among  the  most  violent  of  all  explosive 
'  com^oiiDds,  their  chemical  stability  being  very  smaU.  Bud- 
Till-      den  in  action,  their  effect  is  great  locally ;  thoa  they  are  well 
'  adapted  to  the  purpose,  for  which  aloue  they  are  practically 
used,  of  igniting,  or  upsetting  the  equilibrium  of,  other 
ezplosives. 

Fulminate  of  mercury  U  produced  by  adding  alcohol 
(CgHjO),  under  careful  precautions,  to  a  solution  of  mercury 
in  nitric  acid ;  a  grey  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtaine<^ 
very  heavy  (sp.  gr.  4'4),  and  so  sensitive  to  friction  or  per- 
cussion that  It  is  kept  in  the  wet  state.  The  resulta  of 
analysis  show  one  atom  of  mercury,  and  two  each  of  car- 
bon, nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  so  that  the  formula  may  be 
empirically  written  HgCjNjOj,  or  perhaps  more  correctly 
HgCiCjIijO  ;  the  chemical  factor  CjNjO  is  called  /ulmtnie 
acid,  but  has  never  been  produced  separately.  Opiniona 
di^er  as  to  the  precise  "rational"  formulas  of  the  ful- 
minates, some  chemists  considering  their  process  of  forma- 
tion to  be  eimilar  to  that  of  the  niLro-substitution  products. 
It  will  be  observed  that  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  take' the 
place  of  hydrogen,  being  the  ratio  of  combining  propor- 
tions of  those  elements.  The  products  of  combustion  are 
carbonic  oxide,  nitrogen,  and  metallic  mercury,  and  the 
violence  of  action  is  due  to  the  sudden  e/olution  of  a 
volume  of  gas  and  vapour  very  large  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  substance,  its  density  being  so  great.  Thia 
fulminate  enters  into  the  composition  used  for  percussion 
caps  ond  clec'ric  fuzes;  its  practical  value  has  of  late  years 
immensoiy  increased  by  the  discovery  of  its  power, 


evau  in  very  small  qnontitiea,  to  produce  the  almoat  Ii^ 
stantaneous  decomposition  of  several  explosive  substOAceft. 

Fulminate  of  silver  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  bnl^ 
being  f..r  more  sensitive,  is  of  little  practical  value  ;  it  ie 
employed,  in  very  minute  quantities,  in  making  audi  toys 
as  detonating  crackers. 

The  dilSculties  in  the  way  of  estimating,  with  any 
accuracy,  the  fore*  of  explosive  aubstacces  are  very  great, 
especially  as  no  definite  standard  of  comparison  can  be  laid 
down.  However,  by  means  of  theoretical  coneiderationi^ 
combined  with  the  results  of  actual  experiment,  a  tolerably 
fair  flpproximatioa  may  be  arrived  at 

When  an  explosive  substance  is  exploded  in  a  doaed 
vessel  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  rupture,  the  tenaion  ik^ii 
attains  ita  maximum  value  in  an  extremely  short  space  of  t!^l 
time  and  gradually  decreases  from  the  heat  being  conducted 
away  by  the  metal  envelope,  and  dispeified  by  radloAioo. 
It  has,  however,  been  demonstrated  that,  at  the  moment  xA 
maximum  tension,  the  loss  of  pressure  duo  to  the  commo' 
nication  of  heat  to  the  vessel,  if  the  latter  be  filled  wiUt  tlu 
explosive,  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  The  prodncts  of  com- 
buaticD,  after  cooling  down,  can  easily  be  detcimioed  by 
analysis,  and  are  then  either  (a)  wholly  gaaeoaa^  as  for 
chloride  or  iodide  of  nitrogen ;  (()  gaseous  and  liquid,  iq 
the  case  of  gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerin;  or  U)  gtitfOiM 
and  solid,  as  with  gunpowder.  It  is  certain  uat,  at  Um 
moment  of  explosion,  the  products  of  the  men  violent 
explosive  compounds  are  wholly  in  a  state  of  gas  or  vapooi^ 
hut  we  should  arrive  at  incorrect  reeults  by  making  the 
same  assumption  in  the  case  of  a  mechanical  mixture  lik* 
gunpowder.  The  experiments  of  Noble  and  Abel  od  "  Fired 
Gnnpowder"  {Phil.  Tram.  Boy,  Soe.,  1874),  which  are  tb« 
moat  complete  ever  undertaken,  show  that  the  ultimatdy 
solid  residue  is,  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  ia  a  liquid 
state,  and  most  probably  in  a  very  finely  divided  condition; 
moreover,  that,  at  that  instant,  it  occupies  a  space  tba 
ratio  of  which  is  about  '6  that  of  the  original  volume^  lap* 
posing  the  substance  to  fill  the  veasel  in  wUdt  it  m 
exploded. 

Provided  the  laws  concerned  can  be  auppoeed  to  hold 
good  at  such  high  temperatures,  we  may  assume  for  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  the  well-known  equatioa 
of  the  elasticity  and  dilatibility  of  permanent  gaaca  ■ 

P'^Rt  0), 

where  R  is  a  constant,  and  t  reckoned  from  absolute  xero 
(  -  373°  C).  For  tbe  sake  of  convenience,  we  will  consider 
that  a  unit  of  weight  of  the  exploeivo  aabetauce  occnpieB  * 
unit  of  volume,  and,  if  P  be  maximum  tenaion  deraoped 
by  the  explosion,  we  have 

rti-fi-ST  (sj^ 

when  T  ia  the  temperature  of  explosion,  and  p  the  ratio  o( 
the  Tolnme  ef  the  non-gaseoos  products,  token  as  cMutant; 
we  hftve  also  the  relation 

/r,(l-pj-R.l!rS,  (S)^ 

when  the  vessel  is  cooled  down  to  0*  C;  therefor^  elimf- 
nating  R  between  (2)  and  (3),  we  get 

 (0- 

But  permanent  gases  under  the  pressure  />.  in  atmoepherea, 
at  a  volume  (1  -  />),  will  occupy  a  epacopg  (1  -  p),  if  allowed 
to  expand  to  the  normal  preasnre  of  760  mm.;  calling  thia 
expanded  volume  V, 

273  (l-p)  » 

The  large  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  produced  by  th« 
explosion  of  some  compounds  most  be  added  to  the  valno 
of  V,  ita  volume  being  calculated  on  the  enppodtion  that 
it  cau  remain  uncondenaed  at  the  temp^ture  of  0'  GL 
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We  have  no  certain  means  of  directly  estimating  tne 
teuperatare  of  explouon,  but  if  it  be  aBSumed,  as  ig  omalljr 
done^  to  be  the  temperature  the  total  producta  of  combos- 
feion  woold  attain  to  if  the  whc4e  amount  of  heat  generated 
hj  the  explosion  were  applied  to  raise  them,  under  con- 
stant Tolume^  from  abaolata  aero,  we  hare  the  relation 

in  which  H  repreteiits  the  number  of  units  of  heat 
generated,  and  c  the  specific  heat  under  constant  volume 
of  the  united  products,  gaseous  or  otherwise.  The  quan- 
tity of  heat  can  be  obtained  by  experiment,  and  this  lirided 
by  the  specific  heat,  will  give  the  temperature.  The  chief 
sources  of  error  lia  in  the  assumption  that  the  specific 
heat  remains  constant  throughout  the  great  range  of  tem- 

Eeratore  in  question,  and  in  the  additional  quantities  of 
eat  disengaged  by  secondary  reactions.  The  value  of  T 
thus  found  probably  will  therefore  be  higher  than  the  real 
tempenttnr& 

^'o-  Baring  regard  to  the  above  reaaoniog,  it  may  be  generally 
roe.  concluded  that  the  amount  of  force  exerted  by  an  explosive 
sabatance  depends  upon — (1)  the  volvme  of  gat  or  vapour 
produced  by  the  transformation,  compared  with  that  of 
the  original  substance  ;  and  (2)  the  ttmperaturt  of  explonon, 
which  determiaea  the  extent  to  which  the  gasea  are  ex-  . 
panded,  or  tiieir  tensioB  increased ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
exploeive  force  is  diredly  proportional  to  the  heat  of 
combostion,  and  the  Tolnm*  of  gaa  and  vapoor  calcolat^ 
at  0*  C.  and  7-60  mm.  pnvmn,  and  tnvtndff  pcopcntional 
to  the  apeeifio  heat  <d  the  mixed  products. 

It  has  been  at^>poaed  by  Berthelot  and  othen  that  the 
Tcdome  of  gas  produced  may  possibly  be  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  partial  or  total  "  dissociation "  of  the 
compound  gases,  at  the  high  temperatures  concerned ;  for 
•xampl^  that  the  oarbooio  acid  (CO,)  may  be  decomposed 
into  «arbonia  oxide  (CO)  and  oxygen,  or  the  aqueous 
Taponr  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  HovsTer,  Noble  and 
Abel  demonstrate  that^  in  the  former  instance,  the  loss  of 
tempetmtute,  eonaaqnent  tqKOi  the  abaoiptiDn  of  heat  by 
tha  decomposition,  would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
inereoae  4»  Tolnme  by  dissodatioiL  It  must  also  be 
nmembered  that,  if  the  temperature  bo  axtremely  high, 
so  also  is  the  preasnre  under  which  dissociation  most  take 
|iUea  We  may  therefore  eonnder  that  it  has  no  ssnuble 
inflaencfr  npc^  the  exploaire  foree;. 

It  is  most  important  to  distinguish  batwean  exploaive 
^    force  and  explosiTe  effect,  the  Utter  in  great  measure 
^^"^  .^spending  upon  the  rapidity  with  whidi  tlie  metamor* 
phoeia  takes  place,  while  the  aame  amount  of  force  may 
e  exerted  suddenly  or  gradually.    We  may,  therefore, 
consider  that  the  explosive  effect  varies  directly  as  the 
volume,  of  gas  produced  and  the  temperature  of  explosion, 
and  invertely  as  the  time  required  for  the  transformation. 
But  the  time,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  products  and 
temperature,  will  vary  with — (a.)  the  physical  state  of  the 
explosive  substance;  {b.)  the  exteroid  conditions  under 
which  it  is  fired;  (e.)  the  mode  of  firing  or  exploding. 

The  physical  or  mechanical  state  of  the  explosive  sub- 
stance has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  effect 
aickt  obtained  fiom  it.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
'^^  point  to  the  very  different  results  given  by  gunpowders 
made  with  the  same  proportions  of  the  three  ingradients, 
bnt  varying  in  density,  and  in  shape  and  size  of  grains  at 
pieeea.  Ouu-cotton  is  even  more  affected  by  variations 
i<.\  mechanical  conditioiL  In  the  form  'of  loose  wool,  it 
bams  so  rapidly  that  gunpowder  in  contact  with  it  is  not 
inSamed;  plaited  or  twisted  tightly,  its  rate  of  combustion 
ir^  air  is  greatly  modified,  l^is  is  doe  to  the  fact  that 
the  inflammable  carbonic  oxid^  which  is  evolved  by  the 
deeomp.M!tioii  from  the  want  of  anflicient  stored-up  oxygen 
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to  oxidise  eouiplately  all  the  carbon  of  the  guu-vottuu, 
cannot  penetrate  between  the  fibres  and  accelerate  the  com- 
bustion, but  bums  with  a  bright  flame  away  from  the 
surface  of  the  twisted  cotton ;  when  the  yam  i»  yet  vx\x* 
compressed  by  any  means,  the  temperature  is  not  kept  up 
to  the  height  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the  earbtiiiio' 
oxide,  so  that  it  escapes  unconsumed,  abstraoliug  heat, 
and  yet  more  retarding  the  rate  of  burning.  Vor  tho 
same  reason,  pulped  and  compressed  guu-cuttou  bums 
comparatively  slowly  in  air,  even  when  dry ;  in  the  wet 
state,  it  merely  smoulders  away,  as  the  portions  in  contact 
with  the  fire  successively  become  dried.  Yet  this  same 
wet  compressed  gun-cottou  can  be  ao  used  as  to  constitnts 
one  of  the  most  powerful  explosives  known. 

It  is  well  known  that  gunpowder  behaves  differently  Exteraa. 
when  fired  in  the  open  air  and  under  strong  oonflnement ;  ^"na'k 
not  only  the  rate  of  burning,  but  even,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  products  of  combustion  are  altered.  We  have 
discussed  the  effect  of  tightly  plaiting  or  compressing  gun- 
cotton;  but,  when  confined  in  a  strong  envelope,  the 
whole  of  the- inflamed  gas,  being  nnaUe  to  esMpe  out- 
wards, is  forced  into  the  interstices  under  immense 
pressure,  and  the  decompoeitiou  greatly  accelerated.  The 
amount  of  confinement  or  restraint  needed  by  any  explosiTO 
depends,  however,  upon  the  nature  of  the  snbetanee  and 
the  mode  of  exploding  it,  becoming  very  much  less  aa  tha 
transformation  is  more  rapid,  until  it  may  be  aaid  to  reach 
the  vanishing  point  For  example,  the  very  vident  ex- 
plosive chloride  of  nitrogen  ia  nsnally  sttrronnded,  when 
enloded,  with  a  thin  film  of  water;  ASaA  stttaa  that  if 
this  film,  not  exceeding  -j^^  inch  in  thidaieB%  b» 
removed,  the  eiploaiva  effeot  ia  much  lessened.  IHtro- 
glycerin,  again,  when  detonated  by  a  fnlminate,  ia  soAeuntly 
confined  by  the  snnronnding  atmospheio.  By  the  same 
means,  gun-oottoB  nay  be  oqpbded  vnocmfiiuci,  it  com* 
pressed,  the  mtdianicalcoberiMk  affording  loffidmtnrtnint' 
In  the  case  of  wet  compressed  gun-cotton,  which  can  be 
detonated  with  otmi  fnUcr  cffisot  than  diy,  the  naaehanioal 
reustanco  is  neater,  tho  urapaoM  Uiog  fillad  with 
incompressible  fiuii 

Tha  manner  in  whidi  the  eoifkuMi  is  bcoa|^ 
haa  a  moat  important  bearing  tpon  the  efltet  produced,  uhc- 
Thia  may  be  d«»  1^  the  diraot  applioatimi  of  an  ignited 
or  heated  bo^,  by  the  use  of  an  ue^iic  current  to  haat 
a  £ae  platinum  wire,  or  hf  means  of  peronsnMi,  oon- 
oussion,  or  friction,  convertuig  mechanioat  energy  into  heat 
k  small  qoMiti^  of  a  subsidiary  explosiTe,  such  ss  a  com- 
position sensitive  to  fiiction  or  percussion,  ia  often  em- 
pl<7ed,  for  the  aako  of  oonveoianoe,  to  ignite  the  nuua 
charge,  tiie  eombnation  spreadmg  through  the  mass  with 
more  or  leas  rapidity,  according  to  the  natuio  <A  the 
substance^ 

Although  subsidiary  or  initiatory  exploeives  were  at 
first  used  merely  to  generate  sufficient  heat  to  ignite  the  d»ioq** 
charge,  and  are  often  still  so  employed,  tbey  havo  of 
late  years  received  an  application  of  far  wider  importuide. 
Mr  Alfred  Nobel,  a  Swedish  engineer,  while  endeavour- 
ing to  employ  nitro-glycerin  for  practical  purposes,  found 
considerable  dif&eulty  in  exploding  it  with  certainly; 
be  at  length,  in  1864,  by  using  a  large  percussion  cap, 
charged  with  fulminate  of  mercury,  obtained  an  explosion 
of  great  violence.  This  result  led  to  the  discovery 
that  many  explosive  sulntaoces,  when  exploded  by  means 
of  a  small  quantity  of  a  suitable  initiatory  explosive,' 
produce  an  effect  far  exceeding  anything  that  can  be  attri-^ 
buted  to  the  OTdinary  combustion,  however  rapid,  of  the^ 
body  in  question ;  in  fact,  the  whole  mass  of  the  explosive 
is  converted  into  gas  wiUi  such  suddennees  that  it  may,' 
practically,  be  conudered  instantaneous;  this  sudden  trans*! 
formation  ia  termed  "  detomt^^f^' ^^Of  thej^^te^ 
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oapabla  of  prodaeing  stub  actum,  fatmiute  of  mercury  is 
the  mo0t  importaat- 

Some  ejcpioeiTes  appear  alwajs  to  detonate,  in  whatevei 
moner  they  mzj  be  exploded,  each  as  chloride  and  iodide 
of  uitrogen ;  the  exploeive  effect  ia  therefore  much  greater 
ihan  that  of  a  slower  explosive  BubstaDce,  although  their 
explosire  force  may  be  leaa.  Again,  other  eabstances,  such 
•s  gnn-cotton  and  nitro-glycerin,  are  detonated  or  not  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  explosion.  Indeed,  Abel  has  proved 
that. most  exploetrea,  including  ganpowder,  can  be  de- 
tonated,  provided  the  proper  initiatory  charge  be  employed, 
lorderi  Bouz  and  Sarrau  {Compta  Bendus,  1874)  have  divided 
ipiMriTei-  explosions  into  two  classes  or  orders, — "  detonations  "  or 
explosions  of  the  first  order,  and  "  simple  explosions  "  of 
the*  second  order.  They  nuule  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  object  of  determining  the  comparative  values  of 
Tarions  explosive  substances,  detonated,  and  exploded  in 
the  ordinary  manner ;  the  method  employed  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  each  just  sufficient  to  produce  rupture 
in  small  spherical  shells  of  equal  strength.  The  following 
table  gives  the  comparative  reanlts  ita  the  three  moat  im- 
portant explosive  substances : — 


ExpkMtn  Effsct. 

StcMHlOidar. 

Pint  Order. 

I  00 

4-34 

Onn-cotton  or  nitro-celliiloH  

8-00 

6-46 

4-80 

10-IS 

^  These  exparimentB,  although  Taluable,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  affording  a  precise  method  of  comparison ;  the 
reBvlts  would  bea^ted,  inter  aiia,  by  the  impossibility  of 
emniing  that  the  shells  were  all  of  the  same  strength,  a 
point  of  great  importance,  conuderiog  the  very  small 
weights  of  each  expliosiTe  used ;  also  the  rate  of  oombnstiDn, 
and  therefore  the  explosive  effect  of  gunpowdnr  is  materially 
,  affected  by  its  mechanical  coodition,  so  tiiat  different 
powden  would  give  a  varying  standard  of  comparison. 
However,  they  afford  fair  evidence  that,  irhen  detonated, 
gun-cotton  has  about  six  times,  and  pure  nitro-glycerin 
about  ten  times  the  local  explosive  effect  of  gunpowder 
eimply  ignited  in  the  ordinary  manner;  nitro-glycerin  ia 
VBuali^  emplc^ed  in  &6  form  ci  **  dynamite,"  mixed  with 
some  inert  absorbent  substaDce,  bo  that  its  power  is  pro- 
piirtionately  rednced. 
The  ration^  of  detonation  is  notyetonderstood.  If  the 
«i<jory  transformation  w»b  dne  merely  to  the  mechanical  energy  of 
the  particles  of  gas,  liberated  from  the  initiatory  charge  at 
a  tremendons  ve£}ci^,  being  converted  into  heat  by  impact 
a^nst  the  mass  of  the  ocplosive  substance,  then  it  would 
follow  that  the  most  powerful  explosive  would  be  the  best 
detonating  agent;  this  is,  however,  by  no  meops  the  case, 
for  a  few  grains  of  fulminate  of  mercury  in  a  metal  tube 
will  detonate  gun-cotton,  whereas  nitro-glycerin,  although 
poRsessed  of  more  explosive  force,  will  not  do  so  unless 
used  in  large  quantities.  The  fact  of  its  being  possible 
to  detonate  wet  gun-cotton  is  also  a  prool  that  the  action 
cannot  be  due  to  heat  alon&  It  would  rather  seem  to  be 
wluxt  Ffofessor  Bloxam  terms  "sympathetic"  explosion; 
the  experiments  of  Abe!,  as  well  as  those  of  Champion 
and  Pellet  in  France,  appear  to  indicate  a  vibratory  action 
of  the  dston^^iog  agent  upon  the  ultimate  particles  of  the 
sulMtance  to  be  exploded.  An  explosive  molecule  is  most 
unstable,  certain  veiy  delicately  balanced  forces  preserving 
the  chemical  and  physical  equilibrium  of  the  compound. 
If  these  forces  be  rapidly  overthrown  in  succession,  wo 
have  explosion;  but  when,  by  a  blow  of  a  certain  kind, 
they  are  instantaneously  destrc^ed,  the  result  is  detonation. 
Just  as  a  glass  globe  may  withstand  a  strong  blow,  but  be 
•battered  by  the  vibratiou  of  a  jiarticuUr  note,  ao  it  is  con:< 
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sidered  by  some  authorities  that,  In  the  instance  cited,  tbs 
fulminate  of  mercury  communicates  a  vibration  Co  whidi 
the  gun-cotton  molecule  is  sraaitive,  and  which  Overthrows 
its  equihorium ;  it  is  not  sensitive  to  the  vilnatioDs  caused 
by  the  nitrof;Iycerin,  which  only  tears  and  scattsn  it 
mechauLcally.  Although  the  action  of  detonation  has  been 
spoken  of  as  instantaneous,  and  may  practically  be  so  oon 
sidered,  yet  a  certain  infinitesimal  duration  of  time  is 
required  for  the  metamorphosis;  different  substances  poaseea, 
doubtless,  different  rates  of  detonation,  for  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  a  mechanical  mixture,  such  as  gunpowder,  being 
80  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  detonating  impulse  as  a 
definite  chemical  compound,  and  the  rate  even  varies 
slightiy,  for  the  same  explosive^  with  its  physical  state. 
It  has  been  shown,  by  means  of  Captain  A.  Noble's 
chronoscopy  that  compressed  gun-cotton,  when  dry,  is 
detonated  at  a  velocity  of  from  17,000  to  18,000  feet  a 
second,  or  about  300  miles  a  minute ;  by  using  a  small 
primer  of  dry  gun-cotton,  the  same  substance  in  the  wet 
state  may  be  detonated  at  the  increased  rate  of  from  18,000 
to  21,000  feet  a  second,  or  about  240  miles  a  minute 

The  following  results  are  taken  from,  experiments  on 
detonation  and  its  applications,  carried  out  by  F.  A.  Abd, 
C.E,F.B.S.:— 

I.  JUvMralitig  $imi  <(f  tkt  atidiiiont  y>huk  frowuU  Vi4  dittma 
tion  q/*  an  explosive  substance — (a)  QmHtf  ^  liw  urittal  iMtmaUm; 
(6)  JUsistoTtcs  to  mechanical  iitpenion  ^tnd  tt«  SMM  ^  Aft 
aubsiane«  to  he  detonated. 

1.  Afuze'con  'niog ittOtST mon^hsn I  oz.  ganpowder,  stiDB^ 
Confined,  exploded  in  contaot  wiUi  a  mass  of  compraMed  gnn-cottOB^ 
only  infiamea  it^  although  the  ezplosloii  ti  the  face  ia  appucDtt; 
a  sharp  one. 

2.  forty-five  gnuns  of  fulnunate  of  merciu7,exploded-Qnc<nifijMd 
on  the  siu-raee  at  a  ^ece  of  compreased  gnn-cotton,  only  '""■itwt 
or  disperses  It. 

5.  A  foie  oontsining  9  graina  fnlaliiste  of  msiemy,  atrea^ 
coD&ned,  exploded  in  contact  with  compMsaod  gon-oottoo,  «t  dyn^ 

mite,  detonates  it  with  certainty.  ' 

4.  An  equal  quantity  of  fitloiinat^  dmilarly  confined,  doss  not 
detoDste  unoonpreMed  guQ-cotton  in  Which  It  ia  tm>fi^flfii»  but 
merely  diapenes  and  inumea  it 

6.  150  grains  compreaaed  gnu-ooitoggi,  detonated  in  fsoximUj  ts 
dynamite,  detonates  the  latter. 

6.  8  oz.  of  dynamite,  end  vciy  much  larger  qnsnUtU%  dstmatsl 
ia  coajact  with  compressed  gun-cotton  only  disperses  ft 

II,  Trtm*misiio%  <tf  J)d9»atlm. 

7.  Detonation  being  established  «t  one  extremity  of  a  eontinnoes 
row  of  distinct  mosses  of  compreseed  gao-cottos,  or  djmunits, 
travels  the  whole  length  thereof.  Stretohmg  insulating  wires  acroai 
the  row  of  discs,  at  intervals  of  six  feet,  their  niptara  by  tbs 
detonation  gives  spark-reoords  on  the  cylinder  of  Kous'a  chrono- 
scope,  by  means  of  which  the  rate  of  traumiarion  can  be  ealcolstod. 

8.  Arowof gnn-cotton discs,ofsiiylaagth,plaeadO*SSBehavn% 
can  all  be  detonated  from  one  end. 

9.  Discs  of  compressed  gun-cotton,  weighing  about  8  ra.  cad, 
being  placed  6  incfaea  apart,  the  detonation  ct  the  central  dit  nHj 
blows  away  or  breaks  up  the  oelghbonriug  maaaea. 

10.  Abunt  2  oz.  compressed  gnn-cotton  being  injMrted  Into  m» 
extremity  of  a  wrought-iron  tube  6  feet  long,  its  detonation  ia  ttaas* 
mitted  to  a  disc  of  compreaaed  gifn*cotton  inaertad  into  the  othac 
extremity  of  the  tube. 

IIL  AppJicaliont  of  Detonation. 

11.  A  wroDght  iron  rail  can  be  destroved  hj  detonatiag  S  ef 
compreaaed  gun-cotton  placed  nnconfined  spoo  the  nil. 

12.  A  piece  of  wet  gun-cotton,  quite  nniaflominabl*,  remorcd 
from  a  fire  and  detonated  upon  a  block  of  grsnib^  naing  a  stnoL 
primer  of  dry  gun-cotton,  shatters  the  block. 

13.  A  stockade  con  be  dsslroyed  by  meana  of  a  list  disifs  btdlt 
up  6t  wet  gon-cotteo  slsbs,  —detonation  being  eetabllahed  1^  mnsss 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  charge  in  a  dry  state. 

14.  A  submerged  charge  of  wet  gun-cotbon,  opea  on  all  ndes  to 
the  water,  and  merely  confined  aronnd  the  diy  initiative  charge,  or 
^imer,  by  means  of  a  ne^  con  be  dstonated. 

Many  attempts  bave  been  made^  espedally  by  foreign  ^ 
chemists  and  physicists,  to  arrive  ^In  exact  detarmination  ^ 
of  tlie  comjHirative  f^^i^  gjf^le^te  su^^nces.  The 
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tneani  adoptsd  m%j  hb  mmmed  up  tmdar  the  two  headings 
of  (1)  ezperiment  alone,  and  (2)  eolcaUtion  and  aipamnent 
combined.  In  tha  fint  category  may  be  placed  the  jsxperi- 
menta  of  Booz  and  Sarran,  already  noticed.  By  the  second 
method,  Berthelot  (Foret  tU  ta  Powirt  et  JfaiUrei 
Sxplotivat,  1872)  calcoUtea  the  volume  of  gaaes  which 
would  be  prodaced,  and  having  ascertained  the  qaantity  of 
heat  generated  by  the  ezploaion,  coneidera  that  their  pro- 
duct  affords  a  term  of  comparison  according  fairly  well  with 
the  results  of  experiment.  Ssrrau  {^«t»  dt  la  poudre  d 
dea  nbitancei  explotivet,  1874),  from  a  train  of  reaaoning 
somewhat  similar  to  that  here  followed,  arrives  at  the  con- 
clnsion  that  the  explosive  force  is  o'-arly  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  heat  of  combustion  by  the  weight  of  perma- 
aent  gases  produced;  he  obtains  both  these  data  by 
experiments  carried  out  at  the  D^pAt  central  des  Manofae- 
tures  de  I'i^tat  The  following  table  ahowi  the  iMulti  of 
the  two  methods:— 


• 

lUltUTt  Pont, 

Su-rao. 

Bertbalot. 

I'M 
S-06 
4-6S 

i-n 

1-49 
1«2 

1-08 

1-  OO 
3-42 

e-60 

2-  44 
f07 
it -48 
0-86 

The  pUn  paisned  by  Sarran  appears  the  mm  reliable  of 
tha  two,  in  that  he  obtaina  by  experiment  tha  quantity  of 
permanent  gases  evolved;  the  relative  proportions  he  gives 
agree  fturly  well  with  those  experimentally  determined 
by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Roar,  for  simple  explosion. 
With  reference  to  Berthelot's  figxiree,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  nitro-glycerin,  when  not  detonated,  is  very  nib- 
certain  in  ita  action,  so  that  in  all  probability  it  woold 
never  give  ita  full  theoretio  force;  Sarran  seems  nearer 
ita  owreet  value.  On  the  other  hud,  chlorine  gas, 
liberated  by  the  explosion  <d  ohloitfte  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  nitrogen,  is  very  heavy,  so  that  considerabl'^ 
variation  may  arise  from  estimating  it  by  weight  instead  of 
volnmek  The  mean  of  the  reanlts  given  by  five  descrip> 
tftns  of  ganpowder  was  adopted  by  Sarran  as  his  standard, 
and  he  estimates  the  pleasure  at  about  6290  atmoepheres. 
Noble  and  Abel  have  proved  these  figures  to  be  consider- 
ably too  low;  and  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  he  not  far 
wrong  if  we  multiply  each  of  the  ratios  given  in  Suiau's 
table  by  6000,  in  onler  roughly  to  show  the  pressure,  in 
atmospheres,  of  equal  weights  of  each  of  the  substaaces 
in  question  exploded  in  ^out  its  own  volnme,  bat  not 
detonated. 

We  have  considered  the  tension  developed  in  a  dose  vessel 
of  constant  volume.  Let  ns  now  investigate  the  ciaae  of  the 
products  of  combnstion  being  allowed  to  expand  in  a  veaad 
impervious  to  heat,  it  having  been  conclusively  proved 
tliat  with  large  charges  the  loss  of  heat  by  communication 
to  the  metal  of  a  gun  is  relatively  very  email,  and  may 
practically  be  neglected.  If  V,  P,  and  T  be  respectively 
the  initial  volume  occupied  by  the  substance,  the  maximum 
pressure,  and  the  temperature  of  explosion,  we  shall  deduce 
expressions  for  the  pressure  and  temperature  correepoDdiog 
to  any  volume  v,  and  the  work  done  by  the  expansion  of 
the  permanent  gases  in  the  space  v  -  V.  It  will  simplify 
the  calculation  if  we  suppose  that  the  gravimetric  density  of 
the  substance  is  unity,  that  it  fills  the  volume  in  which  it  is 
•zploded,  and  that  the  charge  h  burnt  before  it  commences 
to  do  work,  either  upon  a  projectile  or  otherwise ;  even 
with  gunpowder  the  correction  due  to  this  last  assumption 
is  not  greaL  and  the  action  of  the  more  violent  explosivca 


may  piacticaUy  be  considered  instantaneous,  espeaally 
when  detonated.  'It  has  already  been  stated  that,  with 
moat  explosives,  there  is  an  ultmutely  solid  or  lic^uid 
residue,  the  products  not  being  wholly  gaseous ;  with  gun- 
powder this  residue  is  very  emsiderablei 

Aj  before,  let  f  be  the  r&tio  of  the  roltune  of  the  non-gtmroit» 
product*  At  the  InBtAnt  of  explodos ;  then  the  ongiotl  Tolume  of 

SB  knd  Tipour  vUi  be  V(l  -p),  asd  the  •rpaadeil  volume  v-^Vl 
■  the  eeke  of  brevity  theae  comotions  will  be  made  at  the  uiii 
of  the  ealoulationa.    As  elread;^  atated,  for  gu&povder  the  valu» 
of  p  ia  about     ;  it  la  niatirely  inconaidersble  for  the  more  Tiolest 
exploeive  oompoanda.  ' 
Starting  with  tha  Audsmental  relation  for  penaaae&t  guaa^ 

.  0\ 

if  we  fuppoae  tha  pmiure  to  rcmiin  oonatant  while  tha  Tolnma 
Tsriea  bj  am  infiniteaimol  unouDt  dv,  the  temperature  will  undergo 

e  coneapoadiDg  variation         and  the  gaaes  gaia  or  loss  aft. 

smeoat  of  hnt  ^^^t  <p  helog  the  apeelfio  heat  fot  constant  pns» 

■nre ;  timilarly.  If  the  Totnma  be  snppoaad  to  remain  eonatsa^ 
while  the  praaaue  rariaa  by  dp,  we  nan  a  gain  or  lota  of  heat 

e,  being  the  specific  heat  for  couatast  volume ;  coaKqnently^ 

whan  both  preastm  and  voloms  vary  aimaltaaaoiulyt  tha  gala  or 
loss  of  hast  IS 

■j-<^P*+e*»4P)"*'  Wl 

•ad  dUEmntlatlng  (1),  _ 

Eliminating  tijt  between  theaa  equation^  wa  get 

'^'^.pdi+e,  «-A  W 

Again,  if  ^  ba  the  apecifie  beat  of  tha  lolfd  reildue,  aianmad  ta  b* 
eonatant,  and  v  the  ratio  of  its  weight  to  that  of  tin  gae  and  vaponr, 
it  ia  evident  that  the  residue  will  part  with  an  amount  of  beat,  ^  ^tJ 
daring  sa  instant  of  the  expaanoa  while  the  temperature  ia  lowareu 
bjr  ta  smonnt  A ;  hot,  our  h/potbaaia,  the  Mat  givan  off  bj 
thanaidaslsaeqidisdbr  thegaaaa;  therefore, 

ik~~9t.m.  m 

and  (4)  becomes,  for  the  expaodon  from  T  to  «^ 

•<u^*<nfii-^J^p*'  » 

Snbatitnting  for  p  lU  value  dnivBd^ham  (1),  dtvl^  both  aUet 
^  ^  and  tatagrattnft  we  have 

 o>. 

whaaoa 

*-T.(^^?W  

majfng  Qm  oniistlai  fiv  til*  voloms  of  the  e^Ud  or  Ilqidd  icddnt 

Ib  sprsdsaly rimSar  laannar, or  mora  briefly  rememberiog 
that  PT-BT,  we  And  _^ 

,.F{iazn}S+57.   .  .  .  .  («o. 

But  the  dsflnite  Integral  /jdv,  mgtmaia  the  vodt  donvlr  A«  f^^b 

expanaloQ  of  the  gis  and  vapour  ftom  flw  vdnu  T  to  say  volona 
r,  an^  <emb  aqoatwn  (8), 

Intagiattnib  ■>°d lanmnbering  Uisti^-c^y,  whare  J.ii  Jouls*a 

mffiiawf^i^i  aqniralsnt  of  heat,  vra  gat 

w-J(c*-l-ro{T-l}    .  .   .  .  W)l 

or  the  worV  dose  is  directly  proportlonai  to  the  loss  of  Umpsmtuie. 
during  the  exponaon. 
Suutituting  tha  value  above  foond  for  f,  wa  have 


w-JT(ci4-rO 


but  T((^+0^"H,  tha  whole  amoont  of  heaygenerated  bj^  thA 
explcaion.  ao  that  we  haii  tha  by  GOOg  IC 
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TbL)  •xpntiion  for  the  work  done  is  of  conaideraUe 
practical  value  in  tlie  cow  of  gunpowder,  or  any  e^loiive 
which  can  be  used  as  a  propping  agent  with  hearjr 
gum.  Knowing  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  bore,  we  can 
calculate  the  total  maximum  work  due  to  a  ^ven  weight 
«f  chuge  in  «]^anding  to  that  volume.  Thie  maximum 
ia  of  coarse  not  attained  in  practice,  and  it  ia  there> 
fore  necessaiy  to  multiply  it  hj  a  ratio,  or  factor, 
depeodeut  on  the  natoie  of  the  gun  and  projectQe,  the 
powder  naad,  mode  of  ignition,  4tc.  Howerer,  hj  making 
«ie  of  the  reiiilts  of  actaal  experiment,  this  **  factor  of  effect," 
or  percentage  of  work  realized,  can  be  deteniined  with 
much  accuracy.  Xu  value  is  greatest  for  very  lurge  guns, 
being  93  per  cent  for  the  38-toD  gun,  and  becoming  as  low 
as  about  CO  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  little  7-pr.  mountain 
guD  of  100  lb.  weight;  the  difference  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
loss  of  heat  by  communication  to  the  net^  of  the  gun. 
(See  Noble  and  Abel  on  "  Fired  Qunpowder."} 

We  can  approximate  to  the  "  muule  velocity,"  or  the 
veloci^atwhichtheprojectileleaveatheborefbysnbatitating 
the  value  of  W,  found  for  the  particular  gun,  in  die  ordinary 

equation  of  work,  ^  -        where  V  ia  the  velocity,  and 

w  the  weight  of  Uie  projectile ;  we  thence  obtain 


«nipt)|. 
•eni  Tepn- 

«(  work. 


«OUI 

etworetM 
vara. 


If  W,  Ae  maximum  work  due  to  Ae  expanrion  <tf  the 
gaaeoos  products  in  the  volume  of  the  bore^  be  multiplied  by 
the  faotorof  effect/,  for  the  uature  of  gun  and  powder  nse^ 
the  residt  will  be  veiy  nearly  the  mean  observed  velocity. 

The  mathamatieal  exprassiw  for  the  work  duw  by  an 

sz^odve  mbatanee  in  expanding  from  T  to  f,  or ^p<fe, 

svidently  denotflf  the  ana  of  a  plana  eurvej  the  work  may 
therefore  be  giaphically  rwreeented  by  tlie  area  eneloaed  by 
n  aurva^  bnving  for  ita  ocdinatea  the  pnaanrea  in  foot-tons, 
cratnioi^ieree,aad  for  abaciiaaa  the  eom^ondingvolDmea 
or  apaces  occupied  by  the  gaaea. 

If,  in  equation  (14),  we  take  Ch«  limits  between  Y  and 
iofi&ity,  we  arrive  at  a  very  kimple  axpreaaion  for  the  total 
theoretic  work  due  to  the  indefinite  expanaioa  of  a  given 
weight  of  any  explonve  sufaatance,  *  becoming  indefinitely 
great  compand  to  the  original  vcdnma  T,  and  we  have 

ff-/H,  m 

whidi  ma^  be  called  the  "  potential  energy  **  of  the  ex- 
plosive, bemg  the  product  of  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
generated  by  the  ex^oiion  and  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  This  condusiot^  within  the  assumptiona  made^ 
fa  ia  strict  aceordcuice  with  the  principle  of  the  mutual 
convertibility  of  energy  and  heat 

The  following  table  shows  the  potential  energy,  in 
foot-toQs,  ci^'calated  from  the  beat  of  combuation  for  each 
explosive,  determined  by  Ronz  and  Sarrau,  in  &»  experi* 
ments  already  referred  to;  that  for  gunpowder  is  the 
uieau  given  by  five  kinda. 

SolMllfl  iBtrcj 

ElplMln  SsMUM  POT  Ik 

loot-tou 

OoBpowder.   460 

Ont-cottoo   71(J 

Hitro-gljcerin   1189 

Picnts^  potuh   536 

Picnte  of  potanli  uid  ealtpctre   616 

Picnta  ud  eblonts  of  potftah   761 

Chlorida  of  nitrogen.   216 

The  above  figarea  naturally  direct  onr  attention  to  the 
email  amoant  of  work  stored  op  in  even  the  most  violent 
uploBiv6  substance,  compared  with  the  potential  energy  of 
I  Ibt  of  coal,  which  is  abrtut  4980  foot-tons.    Noble  end 


Abel  point  out  that  thin  grsot  difference  ia  not  alone  doe  to 
the  fact  that  the  cool  draws  its  ozygen  from  the  air,  but 
also  because  the  ezploaire  has  to  expend  a  considerabla 
amount  of  work  in  converting  its  coodeuted  magazioe  of 
oxygen  into  gas,  before  it  can  combine  with  the  carbon ; 
further,  with  reference  to  the  economic  vahie  of  the  work 
done,  that  the  oxygen  used  by  the  coal  coeu  nothing, 
whereas  much  expense  is  incurred  in  condenebg  the  ozygec 
into  the  explosive  snbstance. 

The  practical  value  of  any  ezj'losiTe  must  depend  greatlj  tajb 
npon  the  object  to  be  attained.  It  is  eesential  to  diattngniah  ta 
between  explosive  force  and  effect;  the  more  andden  tiie 
action  the  more  local  will  be  the  effect  produced,  and  heuce 
the  very  vident  explosive  subataucsa  are  uaeleaa  a<  prt^tel- 
ling  agents  for  heavy  guns  or  small  arms,  since  they  would 
destroy  the  weapon  before  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the 
projectile^  It  is  true  that  gun-cotton,  prepared  m  varioos 
forma,  and  mixed  with  other  substances  to  moderate  ite 
action,  as  well  as  a  similar  compound  m^e  from  taw-dnat, 
on  inferior  form  of  cellulose,  are  sometimes  used  with  email 
arms ;  but,  in  addition  to  a  want  of  uniformity  in  action, 
the  strain  caused  by  such  eubetancea  would  be  far  too  grvat 
in  the  large  diarges  needed  fw  heavy  guns.  Again,  there 
are  cases,  even  ia  minbg  or  blasting  operatitms,  for  instance^ 
when  it  ia  desired  to  displace  laige  masses  earth  oraoft 
rock,  in  whidi  s  onnparatively  alow  ezploaive^  audi  u 
gunpowder,  would  give  better  reanlts  than  gun-eottim  or 
dynamite.  However,  apeakbg  generally,  gunpowder  in 
yome  one  of  its  formi  ia  far  ^e  most  valuable  as  n  pro- 
pelling agent,  whUe,  {or  deataiactive  purpoaea,  Um  bat* 
named  anbatancea  ate  much  more  effective,  eepedallj  whea 
detonated. 

£«w.— Ib1860ui  AfltwaspesMd  '*  to  amend  Iba  law  eonceniac  u*** 
tho  meUng,  kMplsg,  sad  cuxiage  of  nnpoirder  sod  eoapowitwni  m 
ut  tzploeire  ustiuc,  ud  concmung  ttie  aitniifaetnn  and  um  of  fire- 
wotka  "  {33  end  U  Vict  e.  W),  wh«»l7  prvriou  Acti  on  tho  aun« 
■uVjwt  were  repealed,  aad  nineta  end  itrimgnt  r^oktiona  intro- 
dnead.  Gunpowder  mij  only  be  aksnnfactuvd  in  ttiUi,  lawfUlj' 
oaad  at  tba  conuneneement  of  the  Act,  or  dnij  lieauad  ae  ia  tbM 
Aot  pTCfidad  ;  othar  azploafve  conpoaituma  raqnire  a  Uca&ea,  ami 
tha  preeanlionaij  nilea  aa  to  ^nantity,  diataaea  bom  dvelUajr 
hoasas,  Ite.,  art  aat  tiaih  in  nuanta  detail.  So  paraoa  mayeeU 
firtworka  mthoat  a  Ueenea,  or  to  paraona  appareatlyaader  Iftyaaie 
of  age ;  and  throwing  flnwerka  on  tha  atreeta  waa  nedo  jnaiuaUe 
br  a  penalty  not  azceatog  £L  Othtr  icgalttioBS  daaf  wiA  car- 
riage by  land  and  eaa,  aaaroh-warranta,  inapectieas  tt  ndlk^ 
Amending  Acta  wera  passed  ia  1861  and  1862. 

In  1875  iraa  paaaed  the  "  Exploalrea  Act "  (38  Tiet  &  17),  wUA 
lepeab  the  former  Acts,  end  dnU  with  the  whole  anl^eet  fn  a  men 
oompreheniiva  manner,  "ZxplosiTea''arathnad<^n«d:— <1)  Oin> 
powder,  nitro-glyoaria,  dynamiU,  gnn -cotton,  blMting  powdeta, 
inlminato  of  marcaiy  or  of  other  natals,  coloured  fine,  and 
ereiy  other  anbatane^  whatbar  alnilar  to  thoaa  above  BMnttencd 
or  not,  oaed  or  aannfutnred  with  a  xinr  to  produce  a  practical 
effect  by  «n>loalon  or  a  pyrotochalo  effict,  and  inclnoing  <S) 
tog-inniala,  &eworka,  fiuea,  rocket^  parcuauon  cap*,  detooatan, 
cartridgca,  unmnnitioB  of  all  deacripuona,  aad  eTaiy  kdaptatiaa 
or  preparation  of  an  ezgloBire  as  abora  defined.  Part  i.  deals 
with  gunpowder;  part  li.  with  nitro-glyearia  and  other  cxpl^ 
■iTca ;  part  iiL  with  inapeetioB,  accideota,  aearcb,  fcc ;  part  iv. 
with  Tariona  sapplementaiy  proTiaiona,  In  additloo  to  tha  licence 
required  for  manofactnritig  gunpowder,  it  ia  proridcd  that  gnn. 
powder  shUl  not  be  kept  in  any  place  ezcept  (1)  a  licenaed  Ucteij, 
(2)  a  licenaed  magatiae  or  atore,  or  (8)  premiaea  rrgiatered  for  kea^ag 
gimpowder.  FriTata  peraona  may  keep  ffunpowder  for  Uieir  own 
ttaa  to  tha  amoant  of  thirty  pounda.  Rma  for  the  proper  kea[Ang 
of  gunpowder  on  inch  registered  premiK*  are  prescribed.  The  Act 
contains  122  sections,  and  apnltes  to  ScoUend  and  Ireland  as  w*U  sa 
Eagland.  It  wu  based  on  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Honss 
of  Commons.  Public  opinioB  had  been  greatly  excited  on  tha  mb- 
jact  bj  the  terrible  exploaion  on  the  Rexent'a  Canal  in  1874. 

Petroleum  iagorernedby  the  PetroUum  Act  1871— -an  unoai 
Act,  whrch  has  ^en  included  every  year  ia  the  Expiring  Atts  Con- 
tiouancfl  Bill. 

In  1877  the  "  Fisheries  (DyaamiU)  Act"  was  passed,  wherel^ 
any  person  who  nsea  dynamite  or  other  explosire  euostaQce  to  catca 
or  destroy  fish  in  apublio  fishery,  ahaU  be  liable,  ^  atimoiary  eoa* 
viction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20,  or  imprinnuneat  for  a  term  eC 
not  mere  than  two  months 
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Sibiiogra3>hjt. — Sec,  on  the  gtnenl  labject,  t1i9  following  works ; 
— Count  de  St  Robert,  Traiti  da  Thtrmodynamiqtu,  TohD,  ltS5  ; 
Bsrthalot,  "R«clierchw  de  Thennoehimie,*\i4nnaIe(  d4  Physics  et 
it  OMmU,  tomo  tl  ;  Berthelot,  Sur  la  Font  cU  la  Fovdrt  tt  lea 
Matiiru  J&e|>Zof>Mt,.lfl73  ;  Rooz  tad  Stmu,  "  Experimcate  on  £x- 

Elosivet,"  Complu  Jttndiu,  tome  UzTii.  1S74;  Baafen  and  Scliu- 
ofTt  "ReMarcbes  on  Fired  Gunpowder,"  Poggendorff^a  AnneUcn, 
ToL  eU. ;  Samo,  lUchtirht*  lA^riquea  fur  lea  tfftta  da  la  pottdrt, 
4t  d«3  mthdaiuu  txplofivu,  1874 ;  Noblo  and  Abd.  JRtteartKta  m 
Sxplimvaa — Find  Ovnpowdtr,  1876  ;  Rettnt  tHvtaiigatiima  and  ap- 
^icaliona  ^  txploaiot  agttUa,  T.  A.  Abel,  F.R.S,.  1S71 ;  "Coa- 
tribations  to  the  history  of  Explosire  Acenti,"  F,  A.  Abel,  F.R.S. 
{Proc,  Xay.  Soc,  Vo.  ISO,  1874);  Chemistry  Inorganit  and  Organit, 
C.  L.  Bloxam  (artielM  on  Gunpowder,  Oun^Cotton,  lie).  London, 
1875;  "  Vibratory  notions  produced  by  Detonanta,"  Champion 
ftnd  j^ellet  [CompUt  Bandus,  ToL  Izzr.) ;  Jfota  on  ctriam  ExplO' 
siv9  AgtnU,  Walter  N.  Hill,  S.B.  Chemist,  U.S.  Torpedo  Gemce. 
BoatOD,  1875.  The  bibliography  o(  exploii*ei  It  chiefly  eontainea 
In  memoirs  seatt«r»d  throughout  proceedings  of  renous  learned 
■oeietiei.  (W.  fl.  W.) 

EXTRADITION.  When  a  penon  who  bas  committed 
fto  offeacft  in  oae  conntiy  escapee  to  another,  what  is  the 
duty  of  the  Utter  with  regard  to  him  t  Should  the 
country  of  refuge  try  him  in  itf  own  courts  according  to  its 
own  lawe,  or  delirer  him  up  to  the  country  whoee  laws  he 
has  broken  1  To  the  general  question  international  law 
gives  no  certain  answer.  Some  jurists,  Orotim  among 
them,  inolin*  to  hold  that  a  state  ia  boand  to  give  up  fngi- 
tiTe  criminals,  but  the  majority  appear  to  deny  the  obliga- 
ticHi  as  amatter  of  right,  and  prefer  to  put  it  on  the  ground 
of  comity.  And  the  uniTersaJ  practice  of  nations  is  to  sur- 
render criminals  only  in  consequence  of  soma  special  treaty 
with  the  country  which  demands  them. 

There  are  .two  practical  difficulties  about  extradition 
which  have  probably  prevented  the  growth  of  any  uniform 
rule  on  the  subject.  One  is  the  variation  in  the  definitions 
o*  crime  adopted  by  different  countriea  The  second  is  the 
possibility  of  the  process  of  extradition  boiag  employed  to 
get  hold  of  a  person  vho  is  wanted  by  his  country,  not 
really  for  a  criminal,  but  for  a  political  offence.  In  modern 
states,  and  more  particularly  in  England,  offences  of  a 
political  character  have  always  been  carefully  ezelnded  from 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  extradition. 

Extradition,  as  stated  above,  has  for  the  most  part  been 
regulated  by  special  treaties.  A  full  list  of  the  extradition 
treaties  between  the  principal  civilized  countries  will  be 
found  in  FhilUmore's /ntemo/tonaf  Law,  vol.  L  c  21.  Just 
before  the  passing  of  the  Extradition  Act  of  1870,  England 
had  only  two  treaties  subsisting — one  with  France,  another 
with  the  United  States.  Both  were  confirmed  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.  The  "Extradition  Act  1870"  enacts  that 
"  where  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  any  foreign 
state,  with  respect  to  the  surrender  to  such  state  of  any 
fagitive  criminals,  Her  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council, 
direct  that  this  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  such  foreign 
■tata,"  subject  to  any  limitations,  conditions,  or  restrictions 
that  may  be  thought  expedient.    It  is  expressly  provided — 

1.  That  a  fhgiti?*  criminal  shall  not  he  surrendered  for  a  politic&t 
oflene^  or  if  he  prove  that  his  mrrsader  has  in  fact  been  required 
with  a  view  of  trying  him  for  a  pditical  offuoe. 

2.  Prorision  maat  be  made  that  a  surrendered  criminal  shall  not 
be  tried  for  any  but  the  extradition  erime. 

S.  Criminals  accused  or  convicted  of  offences  in  England  shall  not 
be  surrendered  in  extradition  ttntil  thev  are  discharged. 

i.  TheA  most  be  an  luterral  of  Iti  days  between  the  oommittil 
(o  prison  «ad  the  snrtender. 

An  Order  in  Council  nnder  the  Act  must  bo  in 
conformity  with  its  proviuons,  and  must  provide  for  the 
determination  of  the  arrangement  after  not  mote  than  a 

year's  notice. 

When  the  Act  appli«ay  a  furtive  criminal  of  a  foreign 
state  ia  liable  to  surrender.  A  requisition  for  that  porpoee 
must  be  addressed  to  a  secretary  of  state  by  some  person 
recogaized  as  a  diplomatic  representative  of  the  foreign 
Btat«b   The  eecrebiry  of  stata^  unless  he  thinks  the  offence 


is  one  of  a  political  character,  may  inform  a  police  magia- 
trate  of  the  requisition,  and  require  him  to  issue  his  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  criminal  The  police  magistrate, 
when  the  crimioal  is  brought  before  him,  shall  receive  any 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  offence  is  palitical,  or  is 
not  au  extradition  crime.  If  the  evidence  is  such  as  would 
justify  a  committal  for  trial  in  England,  or  would  prove 
that  the  prisoner  has  been  convicted,  the  magistrate  com- 
mits him  to  prison,  and  after  fifteen  days'  interval,  or  tf 
a  habeat  carpus  is  issued  after  the  decision  of  the  court, 
the  secretary  of  state  inay  by  his  warrant  deliver  him  over 
to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  country.  If  th» 
prisoner  is  not  removed  withi(^  two  months  he  must  be 
discharged.  The  Act|applieB|  with  certain  modifieationif  to 
all  British  possessiona 

"  Fugitive  criminal "  means  any  person  accused  or  con- 
victed of  an  extradition  crime  committed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  state,  who  is  in,  or  is  suspected 
of  .being  in,  any  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  extradition  crimes,  to  be  eonatrued 
according  to  the  law  existing  in  England  :— 

Uardet  and  attempt  and  conapinng  to  murder;  raaaalaughter ; 
counterfeiting  oi  altering  money,  and  uttering ;  forgery,  coumter' 
felling,  and  altering  what  i>  forged,  &c. ;  embeizlemeut  and  larctny. 
obtaining  money  and  goods  by  false  pretencps  ;  ba:nlcruptcy  crime  ' 
fraud  by  beilee,  banker,  aceut,  he.;  rape;  abduction  ;  child- 
stealing  ;  burglarv  and  hnBsbrseUB|t ;  anon ;  xebbery  with 
Icnce  ;  three  ts  by  letter  or  otherwise,  with  intant  to  extort ;  piracy  by 
law  of  nations ;  sinking  or  destroying  a  vesMl  at  sea,  or  attempting 
or  conspiring  to  do  so  ;  assaults  on  board  ship  on  the  high  aeas, 
with  Intent  to  destroy  lifo  or  to  do  grieVons  bodily  harm  ;  revolt 
or  conspirsicy  to  rwnit  by  two  or  aiers  pcriDBS  on  board  a  aUp  on 
the  higli  acts  againil  the  authority  of  the  master.  The  Extradition 
Act  of  1873  aii^s  the  following  Kidnapping  and  false  imprison- 
ment ;  perjury  and  enbornalion  of  perjuiy  ;  and  indictable  offences, 
not  preriously  named,  under  the  Larceny  and  other  Criminal  Acts  of 
1861  124  and  25  Vict.  e.  ««,  97,  98,  99,  100,  101). 

The  countries  with  which  England  has  entered  into  ex- 
tradition treaties  are  the  following: — Austria,  3d  December 
1673;  Belgium,  30th  May  1876;  Braxil,  13th  November 
1672;  Denmark,  31st  March  1873;  France,  13th  February 
1843;  Germany,  1 4th  May  1872;  Hayti,  7th  December 
1874  ;  Honduras,  6th  Janoary  1874 ;  Italy,  5th  February 
and  7th  May  1873;  Netherlands,  10th  June  1874; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  S6th  June  1673;  Switxeriand, 
3lBt  March  1674;  United  States,  9th  August  1843 
(Abd/s  edition  of  Kenfs  InUmaticnai  Lav^  Cambridge, 
1878).  The  treaties  with  France  and  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  noticed,  are  thost  which  were  in  force  before  the 
English  Extradition  Acta.  DtfBcnlties  have  arisen  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Extradirion  Act  on  the  subsisting  treaty.  In  1675  the 
English  Oovemment  protested  against  the  trial  for  a  second 
offence  of  a  criminal  who  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  Oovernment  maintained 
that  the  principle  of  the  English  Extradition  Act  (thai  the 
surrendered  criminal  shall  not  be  tried  for  any  offencs 
committed  prior  to  his  sttrrender  other  than  the  exbradition 
crime)  did  not  apply  to  the  treaty  of  1843,  that  this 
treaty  eoald  not  be  newly  construed  at  the  will  of  one  of 
the  parties,  and  that  the  claim  of  the  English  Ooreroment 
made  it  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  a«k  or  grant 
extradition  under  it  The  English  Qovemment  have  in 
the  meantime  aurrendered  three  fugitive  criminals  vfthout 
inaisting  on  their  claim.  A  ro^  commissioD  on  the 
Extradition  Acts  is  nor  sitting  (1878). 

Bee  A  TruUiu  en  tha  Lav  af  EsOraditian,  by  Edward  Clark, 
borristsr-at-law,  2d  edition,  Ltndon,  3874.  (S.  R.) 

EXTREME  UNCTION,  one  of  the  eeren  lacramenta 
of  the  Romish  Church,  now  to  be  administered  tnly  after 
those  of  penance  and  tiie  Eucharist  to  pB'voi^lii^jifo^ft^ 
posed  to  be  at  the  point  of  deaE^itizAiiaia)ti$4kOMlnui£ 
oil  has  long  been  employed  as  a  cure  for  Tarimuraif 
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mden,  as  well  as  for  the  imrposo  of  promoting  the  genetal 
liealth  of  the  body.  According  to  the  narrative  uf  Murk, 
it  was  employed  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  apparently 
lor  the  purpose  of  effecting  miraculous  cures  (Mark  vL 
13).  The  apostle  James  also  exhorts  Christians  to  make 
uae  of  it,  accompanied  with  prayer,  in  the  case  of  sick 
persons.  "  Is  any  sick  among  you,  let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church;  and  let  tbem  pray  over  him,  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him 
up ;  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven 
him"  (James  v.  Uf  15).  Unction  is  not  referred  to  by 
any  of  the  fathers  is  a  sacramint,  but  Origen,  in  his  second 
homily  on  Lev,  iv.,  implies  that  in  his  time  it  was  conjoined 
with  the  imposition  of  hands  in  the  restoration  of  the 
lapsed;  and  Irenieas  (L  21,  6)  states  that  among  some  of 
the  Qnoetics  it  was  common  to  anoint  the  dying  with  a 
mixture  of  oil  or  opobalsam  and  water,  to  render  their  souls 
ionsibla  to  their  spiritual  enemies  in  the  other  world,  and 
proof  against  their  machinations.  There  is  evidence  that 
among  the  Christians  of  the  4th  century  a  superstitious 
efficacy  was  ascribed  to  the  use  of  oil  in  cases  of  sickns&s, 
and  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  oil  nsed  in  the 
jamps  of  the  churches  was  stolen  in  order  to  be  applied  in 
aicknesa,  or  to  ward  off  attacks  ot  disease.  The  first  proof 
«f  the  use  of  the  rite  in  the  Roman  Church  is  contained  in 
«  letter  of  Innocent  L  to  Decentius,  bishop  of  Eugubium 
(Oubbio),  in  the  year  416,  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  as  "a  kind 
of  sacrament/*  but  he  adds  that  after  the  oil  has  been  blessed 
by  the  bishop,  it  may  be  used,  not  merely  by  the  bishops  and 
priests,  but  by  Christians  generally.  From  the  6th  century 
the  rite  is  often  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  the  councils,  and 
has  been  the  occasion  of  a  considerable  amount  of  discua- 
aion  and  difference  of  opinion,  at  least  in  regard  to  detaOa. 
In  650  it  was  declared  by  the  synod  of  R^aticinam  (Pavia) 
to  be  a  sacrament  by  which  sins  were  forgiven,  and  cottse- 
qaently  bodily  healUi  restored,  but  its  chief  purpose  was 
represented  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  aick  person.  In 
the  I2th  century  the  question  whether  the  rite  could  be 
repeated  was  raised,  and  began  to  be  answered  in  the 
negative;  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  to  obtain 
a  decision  that  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been  adminis- 
tered should  not  afterwards  tench  the  earth  with  his 
bare  feet,  nor  indulge  in  any  of  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh; 
and  although  these  proposals  were  not  carried,  the  general  re- 
sult of  the  discussions  was  to  deepen  the  impression  that  it 
was  a  rite  of  unusual  solemnity,  to  which  recourse  should 
not  be  had  except  in  cases  of  great  necessity.  About 
this  time  the  rite  came  to  be  known  as  laeramentum 
exetmtivm  or  exlrema  unctto.  By  Peter  the  Lombard  it 
was  placed  fifth  in  the  list  of  the  seven  sacraments,  and 
its  spiritual  significance  was  further  developed  by  the 
schoUstio  theologians,  especially  by  Thomas  Aquinas, 
According  to  him,  its  principal  end  was  the  removal  of 
the  spiritual  weakness  resulting  from  the  sins  of  the  past 
life,  and  the  healing  of  the  body  was  only  its  secondary  end ; 
but  among  other  theologians  of  hia  time  discussions  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  rite  were  the  cause  of  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  It  was,  however,  regarded  by  most 
as  having  only  a  relative  necessity,  its  omission  not  entailing 
any  positive  spiritual  evil.  According  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  it  confers  the  pardon  of  any  faults  that 
may  previously  have  been  unexpiated,  and  it  removes  the 
remains  of  sin;  it  relierea  and  strengthens  the  soul,  and 
enables  it  better  to  bear  up  under  pain,  and  more  snc- 
oessfulty  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  devil — ^bodily 
ease  and  health  following  so  far  as  these  are  advan- 
tageous to  the  soul's  welfare.  As  to  ite  repetition  the 
council  contented  itself  with  declaring  that  it  might  be 
TSpeated  in  cases  of  similar  perQ.     According  to  the 


Romish  catechism,  two  enda  are  obtained  by  its  obaciv. 
ance,' — '1st,  the  pardon  of  venial  sins,  it  not  posseuing  tba 
highest  efficacy  in  regard  to  mortal  sins  ;  2d,  the  removal 
of  the  spiritual  infirmity  resulting  from  sin,  and  of  all  the 
other  remains  of  sin.  For  the  observance  of  the  riko  the 
Romish  Church  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  as  im 
plied  in  Mark  vi.  13,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  apaatles, 
as  implied  in  James  v.  14,  15.  The  Council  of  Trent  b£i 
decreed  extreme  unction  to  be  a  sacrament,  and  declares 
that  "  whosoever  shall  affirm  that  extreme  unction  ia  net 
truly  and  properly  a  sacrament,  instituted  by  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  published  by  the  blessed  apostle  James,  bat  only 
a  ceremony  received  from  the  fathers,  or  a  hnman  invention, 
is  to  be  accursed."  And  it  denounces  a  similar  anathema 
against  all  who  "shall  affirm  that  the  sacred  unction  of  the 
sick  does  not  confer  grace,  nor  forgive  sin,  nor  relieve  the 
sick,  but  that  its  power  has  ceased,  aa  if  the  gift  of  healing 
existed  only  in  past  ages."  The  ceremony  ia  perfcvmed  in  the 
following  way.  When  a  person's  recovery  u  despaired  of,  his 
eye^  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  hands,  feet,  and  reins  are  anceet- 
sively  anointed  with  the  sacred  oil  by  the  priest.  At  each 
anointing  the  priest  says,  "By  this  holy  unction,  and  throng 
His  great  mercy,  Almighty  God  forgive  thee  whatever  sins 
thou  hast  committed  by  sight"  ^or  smell,  bearing,  toudi,  Ac). 
The  oil  used  in  extreme  unction  is  suppoaed  to  represent 
the  grace  of  God  poured  down  into  the  soul,  and  conferring 
pardon  and  spiritual  strength.  It  is  blessed  by  the  bidc^ 
on  Maundy  Thursday,  and  delivered  to  the  parochial  clergy 
to  be  used  by  them  throughout  the  year.  If  any  oil  ia  left 
after  the  expiry  of  the  year  it  is  burned,  and  if  the  supply 
threatens  to  become  emanated,  other  <^  may  be  added  to 
that  which  has  been  consecrated,  but  only  a  small  prc^ioT'. 
tion  of  new  oil  is  permitted.  In  the  Greek  church  the  rite 
is  called  'EvyjiXaioy,  or'Aytoi'  JEXaior.  The  oil  is  not  con- 
secrated by  the  bishop,  but  is  taken  out  of  the  sanctuary 
lamps  as  required  and  blessed  by  seven  priests,  or,  if  that 
number  cannot  be  gathered  together,  by  not  leas  than  three. 
The  rite  is  administered  in  diseases  of  all  kinds;  and  waA 
sick  persons  as  are  able  are  expected  to  visit  the  ehnrch, 
especially  on  Uausdy  Thursday,  to  experience  its  bodily 
and  spiritual  blessings.  Only  in  extreme  cases  does  the 
anointing  take  place  in  the  sick  chamber. 

EYCK,  Vi.N,  the  name  of  a  family  of  painters  in  whose 
works  the  rise  and  mature  development  of  art  in  westers 
Flanders  are  represented.  Though  bred  in  the  vallej  ol 
the  Meuse,  they  finally  established  their  professional  domi- 
cile in  Ghent  and  in  Bruges ;  and  there,  by  skill  and  invaa- 
tive  genius,  they  changed  the  traditional  habits  of  the  eariisr 
schools,  remodeiled  the  primitive  forms  of  Flemish  destgs, 
and  introduced  a  complete  revolution  into  the  teduucal 
methods  of  execution  familiar  to  their  countrymen. 

1.  UuBEKT  Van  £ycK  was  the  oldest  and  most  rensuk- 
able  of  this  race  of  artists.  The  date  of  his  birth  and  the 
records  of  his  progress  are  lost  amidst  the  ruins  of  tfas 
earlier  civilization  of  the  valley  of  the  Menae.  He  was  bora 
about  1366,  at  Maeseyck,  under  thd  shelter  or  protection 
of  a  Benedictine  convent,  in  which  art  and  letters  had  been 
cultivated  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  Bat 
after  a  long  series  of  wars, — when  the  country  becaus  in- 
secure, and  the  schools  which  had  flourished  in  tfia  towns 
decayed, — he  wandered  to  Flanders,  and  there  for  the  fint 
time  gained  a  name.  Aa  court  painter  to  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Burgundy,  and  as  client  to  one  of  the  richest  of 
the  Ghent  patricians,  Hubert  is  celebrated.  Here,  ia 
middle  age,  between  1410  and  1420,  ha  signalited  hiinself 
as  the  inventor  of  a  new  method  of  painting.  Here  h« 
lived  in  the  pay  of  Philip  of  Charolais  till  1421.  Here  li* 
painted  pictures  for  the  corporation,  whose  chief  magistrates 
honoured  him  with  a  state  ait  in  1434.  His  prinripal 
masurpiece,  uid  th^<«^^,^^p^^  to  his 
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Laud,  dw  Wonhip  of  the  Lftmb,  commisuoBfld  ^1J  Jodocu 
Vijdta,  lord  of  PameU,  is  th»  nobleat  creation  of  the 
FletniBh  aohod,  a  ^oe  of  which  we  poaeae  all  the  parts 
dispersed  fmn  St  Bavea  id  Ghent  to  the  galleries  of 
Bmssels  and  BerliD,— one  upon  which  Hubert  laboored  till 
lie  died,  learing  it  to  be  completed  bj  his  brother.  Almost 
aoiqoe  as  an  iUostrfttion  of  contemporary  feeling  for  Chrifi- 
tian  art,  this  great  compositiw  can  only  be  matdied  by  the 
Fount  of  S^Tation,  in  the  nuseom  of  Madrid.  It  repro- 
aents,  on  nnmerons  panels,  Christ  on  the  judgment  seat, 
with  the  Viigin  and  St  John  the  Baptist  at  His  sides, 
hearing  the  songs  of  angels,  and  contemplated  by  Adam  and 
"EjBi  and,  beneath  him,  the  Lamb  shedding  Hie  blood  in 
the  presence  of  angels,  apusUes,  prophets,  martTta,  knights, 
and  heimits.  On  the  outer  sides  of  the  panels  are  the 
Virgin  and  the  angel  annunciate^  the  sibjls  and  prophets 
who  fwetold  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  draiors  in 
prayer  at  the  feet  of  the  Baptist  and  GTsngelist  After 
this  great  work  was  finished  it  waa  placed,  in  1432,  on  an 
«Itar  in  St  Baron  of  Ghen^  with  an  insmiption  on  Uie 
fmmew<«k  desjmbing  Hubert  as  **  wtaior  gnto  nemo  reper- 
Itu,"  and  setting  fortii,  in  colonn  as  imperiihablo  aa  the 
pietnie  itself,  that  Hnbert  began  and  John  afterwards 
brought  it  to  perfeotun,  Jdin  Tan  Efck  certainly  wished 
to  guard  against  an  error  which  ill-informed  posterity 
showed  iteeU  but  too  prone  to  foster,  the  error  that  he  alcme 
bad  compceed  and  carried  oat  an  altarpiece  executed 
jointly  by  Hubert  and  hinuelL  His  contemporaries  may 
be  credited  with  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  this  respect, 
and  the  facto  were  equally  well  Imown  to  the  doke  of 
Burgundy  or  the  chiefs  of  the  corporation  of  Bruges,  who 
visited  the  paintor'sJiouse  in  state  in  1432,  and  the  members 
of  the  chamber  of  rhetoric  at  Ghent,  who  reproduced  the 
Agnus  Dei  as  a  tabUau  nvemt  in  HSR.  Tet  a  later 
generation  of  Flemings  forgot  the  elainiB  of  Hnber^  and 
gaTe  the  honoon  that  were  his  doe  fo  his  brother  Ji^ 
■  azclaaively. 

The  solemn  grandeor  of  church  art  in  the  16th  centniy 
never  found,  out  of  Italy,  a  nobler  exponent  than  Hubert 
Van  Eyolc  His  repreaentetion  of  Christ  as  the  jadge, 
between  the  Virgin  and  St  John,  affords  a  fine  display  of 
realLitic  truth,  combined  with  pure  drawing  and  gorgeous 
«tilonr,  and  a  happy  union  of  earoestDess  and  simplicity 
Trith  the  deepest  rtJ^ious  feeling.  In  contrast  with  earlier 
productions  of  the  Flemish  school,  it  shows  a  singular  depth 
of  tone  and  great  richness  of  detail  Finished  with  sur- 
prising skill,  it  is  executed  with  the  new  oil  medium,  of 
which  Hubert  shared  the  iuTention  with  his  brother,  but  of 
which  no  rival  artiste  at  the  time  possessed  the  secret, — a 
medium  which  consisto  of  subtle  mixtures  of  oil  and  varnish 
applied  to  the  moistening  of  pigmento  after  a  fashion,  only 
kept  secret  fpr  a  time  from  gnildsmen  of  neigbbouring 
cities,  but  unrevealed  to  the  Italians  till  near  the  close  of 
the  15di  century.  When  Hubert  died  on  the  18th 
September  H26,  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel  on  the 
altar  of  which  his  masterpiece  was  placed.  According  to 
a  tradition  as  old  as  the  16th  century,  his  arm  .was 
preserved  as  a  relic  in  a  casket  above  the  portal  of  St  Bavon 
of  Ghent  During  a  life  of  much  apparent  activity  and 
surprising  successes,  he  teught  the  ^uiento  erf  hu  art 
to  his  brother  John,  who  survived  him. 

3.  John  Tan  Evck.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  more 
accnrately  known  than  that  of  his  eider  brother,  but  he 
was  bom  much  later  than  Hubert,  who  took  charge  of  him 
and  made  him  hia  "  disciple."  Under  this  tuition  John 
learnt  to  draw  and  paint,  and  mastered  the  properties  of 
coIouTB  from  Pliny.  Later  on,  Hnbert  admitted  him  into 
partnership,  and  both  were  made  court  painters  to  Philip 
of  Chatolai^  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  prince's  house- 
Iwld  in  1421,  John  became  his  own  master,  left  the 


workshop  of  Hnbert,  and  took  an  engagement  as  painter 
to  John  of  Bavaril^  at  that  time  resident  at  the  Hague  as 
count  of  Holland.  From  the  Hi^ne  he  returned  in  1424 
to  teke  service  with  Fhilip,  now  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  a 
salary  of  100  Hvres  per  annum,  and  from  that  time  till  his 
death  John  Van  Eyck  remained  the  faithful  servant  of  Us 
priiice,  who  never  treated  him  otherwise  than  graciously. 
He  was  frequently , employed  in  missions  of  trust;  and 
followiog  the  fortunes  of  a  chief  who  was  always  in  ih» 
saddle,  he  appears  for  a  time  to  have  been  in  ceaseless 
motion,  receiving  extra  pay  for  secret  services  at  Leyden, 
drawing  his  salary  at  Bruges,  yet  settled  in  a  fixed  abode 
at  Lille.  In  1438  he  joined  the  embassy  sent  by  Philip 
the  Good  to  lisbon  to  b^  the  hand  of  Isabella  of  Portugal. 
His  portrait  of  the  bride  fixed  the  dnke'a  choice.  After 
his  return  he  settled  finally  at  Bmges,  where  he  married, 
and  hia  wife  bore  lum  a  daughter,  known  in  after  years 
as*  a  nun  in  the  convent  d  Maeseyck.  At  the  christening 
of  this  child  the  duke  was  sponsor,  and  this  was  but  one  of 
many  distinctions  by  which  Fhilip  the  Good  rewarded  his 
painter's  merito.  Nun«ous  altarpiecei  and  portraite  now 
give  proof  of  Van  Eyck's  eztensiTe  practice.  As  finished 
works  of  art  and  modeb  ot  consoentiona  labour  they  are 
all  worthy  of  the  nanu  they  bear,  though  not  of  equal 
excellence,  none  being  better  tiuui  those  which  were  com- 
pleted about  1432.  Of  an  earlier  period,  a  Consecration 
of  Thomas  k  Becket  has  been  preserved,  and  may  now  be 
seen  at  Chateworth,  bearing  tiie  date  of  1421 ;  no  doubt 
ibis  picture  would  ^ve  a  fair  represeiilatioa  of  Van  Eyck's 
talente  at  the  moment  when  he  sterted  as  an  independent 
master,  but  that  time  and  accidente  of  omission  and  com- 
mission have  altered  ite  state  to  such  an  extent  that  no  con- 
elusive  opinion  can  be  formed  respecting  it  The  panels  of 
the  Worship  of  the  Lamb  were  completed  nine  years  later. 
They  show  that  John  Van  Eyck  was  quite  able  to  work  in 
the  spirit  of  hli  brother.  He  had  not  only  the  lines  of 
Hubert's  compoaitions  to  guide  him,  he  had  also  those 
parte  to  look  at  and  to  study  which  Hubert  had  finked. 
He  continued  the  work  with  almost  as  much  vigour  as  bis 
mabter.  His  own  experience  had  been  increased  by  travel, 
and  he  had  seen  Uie  finest  varieties  of  landscape  in 
Portugal  and  the  Spanish  provinces.  TbiB  enabled  lum  to 
transfer  to  his  pictures  the  charming  scenery  of  lands  mora 
sunny  than  those  of  Flanders,  and  this  he  did  with  accuracy 
and  not  without  poetic  feeling.  We  may  ascribe  much  of 
the  success  which  attended  his  efforte  to  complete  the 
alterpiece  of  Ghent  to  the  cleTemesa  with  which  he  repro- 
duced the  varied  aspect  of  changing  scenery,  reminiacent 
here  of  the  orange  groves  of  Cintra,  there  of  the  bluffs  and 
crags  of  his  native  valley.  In  all  th^e  backgrounds, 
though  we  mi»  the  scientific  rules  of  perspective  with 
'.rhich  the  Van  Eycks  were  not  familiar,  we  find  such 
delicate  perceptions  of  gradstious  in  tone,  such  atmosphere, 
yet  such  minuteness  and  perfection  of  finish,  that  our 
admiration  never  flags.  Nor  is  the  colour  less  brilliaut 
or  the  touch  leas  firm  than  in  Hubert's  panels.  John  only 
differs  from  his  brother  in  being  less  masculine  and  less 
sternly  religious.  He  excels  in  two  splendid  likenesses  of 
JodocuB  Yijdts  end  hia  wife  Catherine  Burluute.  The 
same  vigorous  style  and  coloured  key  of  harmony  charac- 
terizes the  small  Virgin  and  Child  of  1432  at  Ince,  and 
the  Madonna,  probably  of  the  same  date,  at  the  Lourre, 
executed  for  Rollin,  chancellor  of  Bargundy.  Contemporary 
with  these,  the  mole  portraite  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  Man  with  the  Pinlca,  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (1432-4), 
ahow  no  relaxation  of  power;  but  later  creations  display  no 
further  progress,  unless  we  accept  as  progress  a  more  search- 
ing doltcocy  of  finish,  counterbEilanced  by  an  excessive  soft- 
ness of  rounding  in  fieah  contonn^  An  unfdtQpng  minute- 
nesa  of  hand  and  great  tende^^^^^E^^^^ 
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found,  ooml»ned  with  ingujiuity  of  drapery,  and  aome 
avkwanhun  of  sttifcnde,  in  a  fuU  laogth  portrait  couple  at 
the  National  Oallery  (I43i),  in  which  a  rare  insight  into 
the  detail  of  aoimalttatoreisreTflaledina  atudj  ofa  terrier 
dog.  A  Madonna  with  Satnto,  at  DresdMi,  equally  soft 
and  minute,  channs  na  by  the  maatery  mth  whidi  an  archi- 
tectuial  background  ia  pus  in.  The  bdd  and  energetic 
striving  of  earlier  days,  the  atrong  brij^t  tone,  we  not 
equalled  by  the  soft  blending  and  tender  tints  of  the  later 
ODes.  Sometimes  a  crude  rnddineas  in  fl«th  strikes  us  as  a 
growing  defect,  an  instance  of  which  is  the  picture  in  the 
museum  of  Bruges,  in  which  Oanon  Van  oer  Faelen  is 
r^reeented  kneeBng  before  the  Virgin  under  the  protection 
of  St  George  (U34).  From  first  to  last  Van  Eyck  retains 
his  ability  in  portrait   Fine  ^edmens  are  the  two  male 


likenesses  in  the  gallery  of  Vienna  (1436),  and  a  Umilk, 
the  master's  wife,  in  the  gallery  of  Bntgea  <1439X  Bk 
death  in  144(Mll  at  Bruges  is  autheDtically  recorded, 
was  buried  in  St  Donat  lake  many  great  artirts  hs  fiionei 
but  few  pupils.  Hubert's  disciple,  Jodocus  of  Gheet, 
hardly  does  honour  to  his  master's  teachioG^  and  only 
acqnirea  importanee  after  fae  has  thrown  off  bodm  ct 
peculiarities  of  FlMnish  teaching.  Petrua  Criafens,  who  wu 
taught  by  John,  remains  immeasurably  behindhim  iaerci; 
thing  tlAt  relates  to  art  Bat  if  pmooal  inflniBBw  of 
the  Van  Eycka  was  small,  that  of  thetr  works  waa  immeoe, 
and  it  is  not  too  mndi  to  aay  that  their  example,  takes  b 
eoiganeti«i  with  that  at  Van  der  Weyden,  defenuBed  the 
cnrreot  and  pndaca  d  painting  throughout  Uie  whole  of 
Europe  nortii  of  the  A!^  for  neariy  a  osntuiy.  < j.  a.  c) 
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THE  MttM  of  Tision  ia  excited  the  influence  of  light 
Ml  the  vetina,  the  qieeial  tenninal  organ  e(mneci^Bd 
with  the  optio  nerre.  By  emtation  of  the  retina,  a  change 
is  iodnead  in  the  <mtie  nerre  fibres  and  is  tonveyed  by 
these  to  the  brain,  the  result  being  a  lumiaons  perception, 
or  what  we  call  a  sensation  of  light  or  o^r.  If  light 
were  to  act  uniformly  over  the  retint^  there  would  be  no 
image  of  the  source  of  the  light  formed  m  that  structure, 
and  consequently  (hera  would  be  only  a  general  eonadoua- 
neis  of  lights  witlwnt  referenoe  to  any  jwrtienlar  object 
One  of  tiie  first  conditicms,  therefore,  of  vision  for  useful 
purposes  -is  the  formation  of  an  image  on  the  retina.  To 
effect  this,  just  aa  in  a  photographic  camera,  refractive 
stmctures  most  be  placed  in  front  of  the  retina  which  will 
so  bend  luminous  rays  as  to  bring  them  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina,  and  thus  produce  an  image. ,  Throudiont  the  animal 
kingdom,  various  arraDgenients  are  found  for  this  purpose ; 
but  th^  may  be  all  referred  to  three  types,  namely— {1) 
eye^pecks  or-eye<lots,  met  with  in  Meduss?,  Anndidaa,  &c; 
(2)  tiie  compound  tje,  as  found  in  insects  and  crustaceans ; 
and  (3)  the  simple  eye,  common  to  all  vertebrates.  The  eye- 
tpeckt  may  be  regarded  simply  as  e^nsions  of  optic  nerve 
filunents,  covered  by  a  transparent  membrane,  bat  having 
no  refractive  media,  so  that  the  creatare  woold  have  the 
consdousness  of  light  only,  or  a  simple  luminous  impreesion, 
by  which  it  might  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  The 
compound  eye  (an  account  of  which,  as  met  with  in  the  coin> 
mon  lobster,  will  be  fonnd  under  Csustacka,  vol  vi  p. 
637)  consists  essentially  of  a  series  of  transparent  cone-like 
bodies,  arranged  in  a  radiate  manner  against  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  cornea,  with  which  their  ba«»  are  united,  while 
their  apices  are  connected  wiUi  the  ends  of  the  optic 
fiUments.  As  each  cone  is  separated  from  its  neighbours, 
it  admits  only  a  ray  of  light  parallel  with  its  axis,  and 
its  apex  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  image,  which  must 
be  made  up,  like  a  mosaic-work,  of  as  many  parts  »  there 
are  cones  in  the  eye.  When  the  cones  are  of  considerable 
length,  it  is  evident,  from  their  form  and  direction,  tibeir 
apices  being  directed  inwards,  that  the  oblique  ra^  emanat- 
ing from  a  luminoua  surface  will  be  cut  off,  and  that  only 
those  rays  proceeding  along  the  axis  of  the  cone  will  pro- 
duce an  effect  Thus  distinctness  or  sharpness  of  definition 
will  be  secured.  The  size  of  the  visual  field  will  depend  on 
the  form  of  the  eye,  the  outermost  cones  marking  its  limita. 
Conaequently  the  sizeof  the  visual  field  wiildepend  on  the  size 
of  the  segment  of  the  sphere  forming  its  surface.  The  eyes 
uf  many  insects  have  a  6eld  of  abont  half  a  sphere,  so  that 
the  creature  will  see  objects  before  and  behind  it  as  well 
as  those  at  the  aide.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  the  eyes 
have  ecan«;ly  any  convexity,  sa  that  they  must  have  a 
nmow  liuhl  of  vision. 


A  deaeriptiMi  of  the  nmple  igw  inll  be  fonnd  ia  tki 
ertide  Avaiokt,  vd,  L  p.  88fi  »q.  Optically,  it  eonjata  of 
a  series  <tf  lafootive  me£a  placed  in  front  <rf  the  raCina  hr 
which  rays  eman^ng  fwm  an  utenial  ol^eet  an  fanm^ 
to  a  focus  on  that  atmetnn.  In  this  artide^  we  ehall  coa- 
dder  (1)  the  physical  eauN  vision;  (3)  the  initial 
arrangenenta  oi  the  eye;  (3)  the  spedfio  inflnenee  of  G^t 
on  the  retina;  (4^  aenaations  of  colour;  (5)  the  novomeeta 
of  the  eyes  in  vinon;  and  (6)  the  pqrahical  nlatkua  of 
luminous  impressions, 

1.  Physical  Causes  of  Vision. 

A  luminous  sensation  may  be  exdted  by  varions  modes 
of  irritation  of  the  retina  or  of  the  o^c  nam.  Pre— nie, 
cutting,  or  dectrical  shocks  may  act  as  stimuli,  but  & 
nonnd  excitation  is  the  inflnenee  of  light  <hi  tiia  retiiia 
From  a  physical  point  of  view,  light  is  a  mode  of  movemscr 
occurring  in  a  medium,  termed  the  ether,  which  persidtB 
all  space;  bat  the  physiologist  studies  the  operation  of 
these  movements  on  tiie  sentient  organism  as  resnhi^ 
in  oonscionsnesa  of  the  particular  kind  which  we  term  i 
luminous  impression.  Outside  of  the  body,  sucli  mov«- 
ments  have  been  studied  with  great  accuracy ;  but  lb 
physiological  effects  depend  upon  such  complex  condittou 
as  to  make  it  impossible  fo  state  them  in  the  same  precin 
way.  Thus,  when  we  look  at  the  spectntm,  we  an 
consdous  of  the  sensations  of  red  and  violet^  refeiable  tc 
its  two  extremities :  the  phyncist  states  that  red  is  ppv 
duced  by  392  billions  of  impulses  on  the  retina  per  mcooi, 
and  that  violet  corresponds  to  757  billions  per  aaeoDd; 
but  he  has  arrived  at  this  information  by  induetin 
reasoning  from  many  facts  which  have  not  at  present  an; 
phydological  'exj^anation.  We  cannot  at  present  trace 
any  connexion,  as  cause  and  effect,  between  39S  InUieiii 
of  imputsee  on  the  retina  per  second  and  a  sensation  of  red 
Below  the  red  and  above  the  violet  enda  of  the  speetma 
there  are  vibrations  which  do  not  exdte  luminous  seoaatiom. 
In  the  first  case,  below  the  red ,  the  effect  as  a  sensation  is  heat; 
and  above  the  violet  the  result  is  that  of  chemical  activity. 
Thus  the  method  of  dispersion  of  light  as  is  followed  ia 
passing  a  ray  through  a  prism,  enables  us  to  recognize 
these  general  facts:— (1)  rays  below  the  red  excite  themal 
impressions ;  (2)  from  the  lower  red  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  violet,  the  thermal  rays  become  gradually  weaker  raitii 
tliey  have  no  effect ;  (3)  from  the  lower  red  to  the  eittieni 
violet,  they  cause  luminous  impressions,  which  reach  their 
greatest  intensity  in  the  ydlow  ;  and  (4)  from  about  Um 
end  of  the  yellow  to  far  beyond  the  extreme  videt,  the  la^ 
have  gradually  a  I^s^  jind ,  l.e^  jiin]ino_i»  ^ff^t,  but  tbcy 
bave  the  power  of  exciting  such  chemidPchangai  as  an 


j!i  ;]r  is 
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prodactd  in  pbott^plijr.  In  gen«ral  terms,  Uienfon,  the 
toiTtr  end  of  the  fpeetratn  awj  be  called  thermal,  the  middle 
Jumioooe,  and  the  upper  aetinie  or  chemical ;  bat  the  three 
merge  into  and  oreilap  one  another.  It  maj  be  obaerred 
that  the  number  ai  Tibratione  in  the  extreme  violet  is  not 
double  that  of  the  low  red,  so  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
e^e  to  Tibrationi  of  light  does  not  range  through  an  octave, 
!nie  ultra- violet  rays  may  act  on  the  retina  in  certain  condi- 
lioDS,  aa  Trhen  they  are  reflected  by  a  stdation  of  sulphate  of 
quinine^  constituting  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence. 

X  OmcAL  AuiAXonnBTs  or  tbi  £ti. 

(1.)  SleiitraL — When  light  traverses  any  homogeneous 
tnmspar^Xit  medium,  such  as  the  air,  it  passes  on  in  a 
street  cowae  with  a  certain  velocity ;  but  if  U  meet  with 
any  oUter  tnuspwent  body  of  a  dUTsrent  density,  part  of 
it  IS  MBeeteft^or  returned  to  the  flrafc  nedinu,  i^flst  the 
nnuunder  is  }.«opagated  through  the  eecond  medium  in 
«  diflhrant  dtrecVin  and  with  a  different  velocity.  Thus 
we  may  account  for  the  phenomena  of  reflection  and  of 
refraction,  for  whicH  see  Oe  artida  Liam;  Let  a  in 
flg.  1,  be  •  ^ane  aortiMa 
of  eome  transparent  enb- 
stsnee,  say  a  sheet  of 
glsss;  a  ray,  e  d,  per- 
peDdieuIar  to  the  snr< 
lace,  will  pass  through  ^' 
without  refraction ;  but 
an  oblique  ray,  </,  will 
ba  sent  in  the  direction 
«  k.   ICtha  ray  e  A  had  ^  i 

passed  from  a  d».e  into       ^  ,._iuft«tIoB  of  light 
«  rarer  medium,  uien  the 

direction  would  have  been  e  ff.  It  might  alsa  be  shown 
that  die  MM  of  the  angle  of  incidence  always  bears  a 
«artain  ratio  to  the  it'ae  of  the  angle  of  refraction ;  thia 
ntio  ia  termed  the  index  ^  ruction.  ThoM,  if  a  ray  pus 
firom  ur  into  water,  the  una  of  the  angle  of  incidence  will 
have  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  the  refraction  the  ratio  of 
4:  8,orf 

Before  a  ray  of  light  can  reach  the  retina,  it  must  pass 
through  a  number  of  transparent  and  refractive  surfecea. 
The  eye  is  a  nearly  s[Aarical  organ,  formed  of  transparent 
parts  ritnatsd  b^Aund  each  other,  snd  surrounded  by 
various  msmlminons  structures,  the  anterior  part  of  which 
ia  also  truieparenk  The  transparent  pa^ts  are — (1)  Uie 
Cothm;  (3)  tiie  aqutmu  AHmoNr,  found  in  the  anterior 
chamber  oi  the  eye ;  (3)  the  eryitalline  lent,  formed  by 
a  transpsrent  convex  body,  the  anterior  surface  of  which  ia 
lass  convex  than  the  ^terior;  ud  (i)  the  vtirtout 
AHmeHf,  filling  the  poatenor  chamber  of  the  eye^  The  ray 
must  ther^ore  traverse  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  lena, 
and  vitreous  humour.  As  the  two  surfaces  of  the  cornea 
•ra  parallel,  the  rays  practically  suffer  no  deviation  in 
passing  through  that  structure,  but  they  are  bent  or  re- 
fracted during  their  transmissioo  through  the  other  media. 

From  the  optical  point  of  view,  the  eye  may  be  regarded 
•a  a  diofjptne  tyitm  consisting  of  various  refractive  medio. 
In  auch  a  qntem,  aa  shown  by  Gauss,  there  are  six  cardinal 
pointy  which  have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  Theae 
»re— 

Tun  /oBttJ  points:  ever^  nj  putltig  through  th«  focal  point 
beeomet,  after  ita  Tefrmction.  Mnllu  to  th«  axU,  uid  vrerj  ny 
which  before  refttotion  ii  parulel  to  the  uie  pu«et  after  its  ref  nctioa 
to  the  momi  focal  point ;  {t)  7W  prina'ml  peittU:  eveiy  fay  wbieli 
pMSM  through  the  fint  point  before  reirajmon  paaaet  after  refrao- 
tion  thiongh  the  aeeond,  and  eTerjr  rajr  which  paaaet  through  any 
point  of  t  plane  elevated  on  a  perpendiealar  axis  from  the  fint 
priheipal  point  (the;trif  prinetpiu  piaH$)  paaaea  through  the  corre- 
apondiBg  point  of  an  analogona  plane  raiaed  njwn  the  axia  at  the 
jlfSfOd  principal  pmat  ^ttit  eecMwf  prineifoi  flatu) ;  and  (9)  Tipo 


nodal  poinU,  which  eoneepond  to  the  optical  centrci  nf  the  tw» 
^incipal  planea  just  alludad  to.  The  diatanee  of  Uie  fir.t  principal 
point  from  the  nrat  focal  point  fe  called  the  anterior  focal  Ung'h, 
and  the  term  poMerior  focal  length  la  apjilitd  to  the  dintance  of  the 
poeterior  focal  poiut  from  the  eecond  principal  poi*iL  Lieting  has 
giren  the  following  ineamnmenta  in  nillimetrei  from  the  eeatra 
of  the  oornea  for  the  eatdinal  points  in  an  Ideal  tjt  ■ — 


Aaterler  faeal  pelBl„„  lltSS*. 
PeMcrior  fecal  paint...,,.  ISMTO. 
FirU  principal  palai....^  tn*§. 
Seeead  prlMpel  point.,,  S-eTSt. 


Flrar  nodal  polDi ...  IMn. 
SMonil  DodH  point  . T'CSeS. 
AntarlM  fetal  Itamh.  _  tl-OOIt. 
Pettartei  f  oeel  langtk.,..  •0-IIT4S. 


A  view  of  rneh  an  idesl  eye  is  shown  in  fi^  & 


tn,  S.— nsatTSnt  eaetioB  of  sa  Idsel  or  Sehenutiqas  lye. 

1,  BeniBK  ef  cereaa  i  SC.  Selarotle  i  S.  Beh1amiB*a  canit  t  CB.  CbenM  i  X  Irter 
H,  CllUrr  nvMle;  K,  Rctlnai  N,  Optle  ntnti  HA,  Aqi«««i  faumoui  X% 
CrfMalllaa  leei,  tb«  aBicrlar  of  ih«  donbi*  linfi  on  lu  lie*  ahnvlBf  lit  form 
dailra  aecemmadatlea i  IIV.  Vltr*on«  hamonr;  UK.  Inltrsal  reetut  naartef 
DCKalenal  reclaai  TY',  Pilacipal  optktl  tii«t  04,  Vitaal  ixit,  ntklait 
tnal«  of  ■*»lib  lb*  optltti  tsl«i  C,  C«ntr«  «t  Ui«  octlar  rIoIm.  n«  Mftf/aol 
jialBftf/Zrtflvff  — H,H,  prtndpal  polnta;  K,S,,nn<1al  pnlnti)  r,F(, priBtlpal 
focal  pointa  Tkt  iitftrtr  t*»titM  ttfr4ltf  t,i  Olr*ud-nulam.—  H,  Pilodpal 
pelDit  anited;  ^i^*  priaelpal  feci  dtrloK  th*  NpMa  of  tMeramodttloai 
i>'>4>'»  prlBcIpel  (ed  dtirlnf  the  maalnwn  of  accaaBodatloai  0,  faaad  nedM 
polBia 

The  remttning  meaanrenente  of  ench  an  eye  are  «•  foUevs:— 
Jtadii  efturratun. 
Of  anttricr  face  of  cornea—  8  millimetraa. 
Of  anttrior  face  of  Icna      10       , , 
Of  jmi(«rf«r  face  of  lane  —  4 

Indieu  ^  S^fraetim. 

Aqneona  haaoiir  .....VV-1  "BSTS 

Cryitelline  lena   \\  ~ViU5 

Vitreoua  humour  '^^i'SSn 

Hw  optical  constants  of  the  human  eye  may  be  still 
farther  simplified  by  assuming  that  the  two  prinetpal 
points  and  the  two  nodal  points  respectively  are  identieaL 
Hius  we  may  construct  a  reduced  rjv,  in  which  the  prind* 
pal  point  is  2'3448  mm,  behind  the  cornea,  and  the  nodal 
point  is  7'4969  mm.,  having  an  anterior  focal  length  of  Iff 
mm.  and  a  posterior  focal  length  of  20  mm.  The  refracting 
surface,  or  lens,  has  a  radius  of  6  mm. ,  and  ia  3  mm.  behind 
the  cornea;  and  theindexof  refraction  ii  that  of  the  aqueouft 
humour,  or 

(2.)  Tht  Formation  ^on  Ima^  en  (Ac  Sttina. — This 
may  be  well  Ulustrated  with  the  did  of  an  ordinary  j^hoto- 
graphic  camera.  If  properly  focossed,  ui  inverted  una^ 
will  be  seen  on  the  glass  plate  at  the  back  of  the  camera. 
It  may  also  be  observed  by  bringing  the  qre-ball  of  a  rabbit 


Fie.  S.— Znvwdtm  by  action  of  «  Lens, 
near  a  candle  fiame.    The  action  of  a  lena  in  fonning  tn^ 
inverted  imageis  illustrated  by  fig  8,  where  tfi^1^¥R9^39< 
proceeding  from  a  is  brought  lugtfifeeUiyiK^rVUa 
from  b  at  6',  consequently  the  image  of  a  6  is  inverted  as  afe 
b'a'.  The  tiirca  dumi-teriatie  featores  of  the  retinal  imaaal 

nil  — 


SIS 


EYE 


are— (1)  it  ii  nnnad ;  (3)  it  is  iliarp  and  veil  defined  if 
it  be  accurately  focnsud  on  the  retina ;  and  (3)  its  size 
depends  on  the  riiual  angle.  If  we  look  at  a  distant 
olyect,  say  a  star,  the  rays  reaching  the  eye  are  parallel, 
and  in  passing  through  the  refractiTe  media,  they  are 
foenssed  at  the  posterior  focal  point, — that  is,  on  the  retina. 
A  line  from  the  luminous  point  on  the  retina  paning 
through  the  nodal  point  ia  called  the  litu  of  direction.  U 
tte  InmtDotu  object  be  act  ueaier  tiiaa,  say,  60  yardi^  the 
imags  ia  itiU  bran^t  to  a  focui  on  the  retina  withoat  uy 
^Hbrl  <n  the  put  of  the  sycb   Within  this  distance  snp' 

Suing  ^  oondition  of  the  qre  to  bt  the  same  as  in  look- 
g  at  a  star,  the  image  would  be  formed  ieomewbat  behind 
the  posteiio^/oeal  pointy  sod  the  effect  wonld  be  an  Indis- 
tinet  impreaaion  <n  the  retina.  To  obnate  this,  for  near 
diatanee^  aeocmunodation,  aoasto  adapt  the  eye^  ia  effected 
by  a  medianiam  to  be  aftenranU  described. 

When  rayt,  reflected  from  an  olt}«et  w  conung  from  a 
4nmiaona  pun^  are  not  brought  to  an  aecnr^  foena  en 
die  retina,  the  image  la  not  dietinet  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the 
K^rmatiott  of  what  are  called  cuvfM  if  difuritm,  dio  ^tth 
do^on  of  vbidi  win  be  rendered  avideut  by  fig,  4.  Ficu 


Fn.  4.— FonasUon  of  CIrIm  of  DUMea. 


the  p(dnt  A  Inminoua  raya  enter  the  eye  in  the  form  of  n 
cone,  the  kind  of  whidi  will  depend  on  the  pnpil  Thna  it 
may  be  cireutar,  or  oral,  or  eren  triangular.  If  the  pendl 
ia  foonseed  in  front  of  the  retina,  as  at  d,  or  behind  it  as  at 
/,  or,  in  other  words.  If  the  retina,*  in  place  of  being  at  F, 
La  in  the  positions  Q  or  H,  there  will  be  a  luminous  circle 
or  a  Inminoos  triaugoUr  space,  and  many  elementa  of  the 
retina  will  be  affected.  Tbe  siae  of  these  diffusion  circles 
depends  on  the  distaiiee  from  the  retina  of  the  point 
where  the  rays  are  focussed :  the  greater  the  distance,  the 
more  extended  will  be  the  diffusion  circled  Jts  site  will 
also  be  affected  by  the  greater  or  less  diameter  of  the  pupil 
Circles  of  diffurion  may  he  readily  atndied  by  the  following 
experiment,  osnally  called  tiie  experiment  of  Scheiner 


?ia  S.— 'Dlagnin  Uliutntbig  th»  nporiintBt  of  Sohobtsr. 

let  0  he  alen%  and  D  R  F  be  wrMaa  pUood  behind  it;  hold 
la  front  cf  th«  Uni  a  otrd  pnfustad  by  two  holM  A  snd  B,  nd 
allow  r>7«  from  » lumincnu  point  a  to  pMi  tbronffh  th«M  holss;  tho 
«nlnt «  «a  tilt  sorMn  E  will  b«  exaot  foctu  of  ue  rays  sn»asthig 
from  a ;  If  a  wrn  nmored  futhw  from  tho  \n%,  the  (oens  woidd 
bs  on  F,  ud  if  it-  were  brongbt  oesr  to  C;  tba  fooos  woold  tiioa 
be  on  D,  Tha  ajetns  F  and  D  show  two  imajns  of  tbe  point  a. 
XL  Unn,  we  oloaa  the  upper  opaniuf  in  A  B,  tha  i^jiper  ima^  ei 
otfF,  and  the  lovtr  iman  it  on  D,  diatppaar.  Somoao  now  that 
tbs  ratlnft  be  tabatitnttKr  for  the  soraena  D  and  F,  ^0  eoatnTy 
will  taka  ptaoo,  ]n  eona«inanee  of  tba  reTaraal  of  tbo  retinal  bnase. 
It  the  ere  ba plaow]  at  o,  onlv  ona  fmage  will  be  mu;  bat  If  itbe 
plaoed  aithar  m  the  plana  of  F  or  D,  thm  two  itnagpi  will  be  lera, 
ea  at  m  n,  or  »  » ;  conarqaenfly  in  eithfr  of  Uwm  planiw  tbfre 
will  be  elniles  of  iHIAMlm  and  IndiKtinctnni^  sad  only  la  the 
flsae  E  will  Otra  be  aharp  defiullltni  of  the  ima|^  ' 


Fta  9.— Tlw  yiaasl  Aagla. 


To  nnderstand  tiie  formation  of  an  !mig»  on  tba  nttn^ 
suppose  a  line  drawn  from  each  of  its  two  extremrtins  to 
the  nodal  point  and  eonUnnad  onwivda  to  Uw  retfaa,  m  in 
fig.  6,  where  the  ijawJ  nn^  ia  a  It  is  •ridant  tba*  iM 
ei£e  will  depend  oa 
the  size  of  the  object 
and  the  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  eye. 
Tlins,  also,  objects  of 
different  sisea,  ^  ^  ^ 
in  fig.  6,  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  aama 
Tisual  angle,  as  they 
are  at  different  dia- 
taneea  from  the  eya 
The  sine  of  the  retinal 
image  may  obviously  be 
calculated  if  we  know 
the  sise  of  tha  object,  its  distance  from  the  nodel  poink 
0,  and  the  distance  of  the  nodal  pmnt  frmn  tba  pea* 
torior  focuft  Let  A  be  the  si»  of  the  object,  B  ito  dia> 
tanea  from  tha  nodal  point,  and  C  the  distance  of  a  turn 
tbe  retina,  or  10  mm. ;  then  the  aiza  irf  the  retinal  iaw^ 

Tbe  smallest  viaual  an^  in  wludi  two  die- 

tinct  points  may  be  obeerred  is  60  aeoonds ;  below  do^ 
tin  two sMuationsfose  into  one;  andtbeaiiaef  thenliaal 
image  correaponding  to  thia  an^^a  ia  "004  mm.,  naailjr  tho 
diameter  vi  s  single  retinal  rod  or  cone.  Two  obrjoeti^ 
therefno,  indnded  in  a  Tisual  an^le  of  lees  than  60  aaaodi^ 
a|ipear  as  one  point  A  small  visaal  au^  ia  in  moat  ajai 
a  condition  of  sharpness  of  definition.  Witb  a  la^  Upo^ 
objeeta  appear  leai  eharply  maiked.  Aenteneaa  n  dMsr^ 
mined  by  a  few  retinal  dements,  or  even  on^  ona^  bang 
affected.  A  very  minnto  image,  if  thrown  on  a  iin^ 
retinal  element,  u  apparently  enfficient  to  excite  it  Tmo 
it  is  possible  to  see  a  brilliant  jwint  in  an  aag^  tran  so 
small  as  ^  of  a  eecoud,  and  a  sharp  eye  can  aee  »  bodj 
the  -^th  of  a  line  in  diameter,  that  is,  about  the  part 
of  an  inch. 

(8.)  TU  Optical  D^eeU  tht  J'ye;— As  an  opticnl 
instrument,  the  eye  ia  defeetire ;  bnt  firom  haUt,  and  wuk 
of  attention,  its  defects  are  not  appredated,  and  eon- 
sequently  they  have  little  or  no  inflaence  on  onr  aenaationsL 
These  defects  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds— (1)  thoaa  dna  to 
the  cnmtnre  of  the  refractive  surfaces,  and  (3)  thoao  d"« 
to  the  dispersion  of  light  liy  tha  refraetiTa  modin. 

UAK  tobas 
rafracttre  sur- 
face on  wbidi 
pardid  raya 
ircoiLtoSim- 
pingeyitnillbe 
Been  that  thoee 
rays  passing 
near  the  dr- 
onmfcrenoe  aro 
brongbt  to  n 
focuat F»  and  7.-8pherioU  Abomtlea. 

tboee  passutt  near  tbe  centre  at  T*,— iutomediato  ny*  baity 
focnased  at  N.  Thna  on  the  portion  of  tha  axis  beiwaea 
F*  and  F*  thaw  will  be  %  aenaa  of  focal  pointy  nod  the 
effect  will  ba  a  Unrred  and  bent  image.  In  the  oyo  ttii 
defect  ia  to  a  lai^  aztent  cortactad  by  ua  fdlowing  anmige- 
ments : — (I)  tha  iria  «nta  off  the  ontor  and  mora  otn*^ 
refracted  rays ;  (2)  the  eurrature  of  tha  coman  ia 
ellipeoidd  than  ^herical,  and  consequentiy  th< 
from  the  axii  are  least  deviated  ^•JtnMdo*  Ud  (M' 
^■torior.awTature8  of  titiiiB«(ilvmuUt)flU«M  < 


<>  i  otrum  oxt«nt,  tlie  aetioa  of  the  otLer  ;  and  (4)  the 
«tructura  of  the  leiu  U  luoh  that  its  power  of  refraction 
dimiaiaho*  from  the  centre  to  the  eircnmiareuee,  and  eonie- 
qtientl/  the  rajs  farthest  from  ^he  tzia  are  leaa  refracted. 

(6)  Jif^na^iHn.«~Another  defect  of  the  eye  is  due  t) 
difTirent  meridians  having  different  degreea  of  curvature. 
This  defect  is  knovn  as  atliffWMtum,  it  may  be  thus  de- 
tected. Draw  on  a  eheet  of  white  paper  a  rertical  and  a 
horiiontal  line  with  ink,  crossing  at  a  right  angle;  at  the 
point  'of  distinct  vision,  it  will  be  found  impoasible  to 
see  the  lines  with  equal  distinctnas  at  the  ume  time: 
to  see  the  horizeatal  line  distinctly  the  paper  must  be 
brought  near  the  eye,  and  removed  from  it  to  see  the  verti- 
cal In  the  cornea  the  vertical  meridian  has  a  shorter 
ndins  of  curvature,  and  is  consequently  more  refractive  than 
^the  honzontsL  l^ie -meridians  of  the  lens  ma^  also  vary ; 
bnt,  as  a  rule,  the  asymmetry  of  the  cornea  is  greater  than 
thst  of  the  lens.  The  optical  explanatloit  of  Uia  dafaet  will 
be  understood  with  the  aid  of  fi^ 


Vke.  Si^mogrsia  IlliutntlBg  Asttgaatam. 


*Fbas^  nppose  the  vertical  meii^ion  0  A  D  to  be  more 
«troogly  curved  than  the  horizontal  F  A  E,  the  rays  which 
fall  on  C  A  D  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  O,  and  those  fall^ 
tng  onFAEatE  If  we  divide  the  pencil  of  rays  at  soo- 
cossive  points,  G,  H,  I,  E,  B,  by  a  section  perpendicular  to 
A  B,  the  various  forms  it  would  present  at  these  points  are 
•een  in  the  figures  underneath,  so  that  if  the  eye  wen 
placed  at  O,  it  would  see  a  horiaontal  line  a  a';  if  at  H,aii 
ellipse  with  the  ling  axis  a  a'  parallel  to  A  B;  if  at  I,  a 
circle  ;  if  at  K,  an  ellipse,  with  the  loug  axis,  b  r,  at  right 
angles  te  A  B;  and  if  at  B,  a  vertical  Hue  be.  The 
tlegree  of  astigmatism  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the 
-diHTorencB  of  refraction  in  the  two  chief  meridians ;  and  the 
defect  is  corrected  by  the  use  of  cylindrical  glasses,  the 
curvature  of  which,  added  to  that  of  the  mintmnm  meridian, 
makes  its  focal  length  eaual  to  thai  of  the  maximnm 
nieridian. 

(e>  Ahermtion  o/ jRtfi^nffibUUy.—'^m  a  »7  of  white 
ligbi  traverses  da  «  ^-eus,  the  different  taya  composing  it, 
being  unequally  refrangible,  are  (fispeised :  the  violet  rays 
<Be»  fig.  9),  the  moet  refrangible,  ate  brought  to  t  fbena  at 

a 

Fta  9.— Ptap«m  inoftTttlDgas  Dfcpenlon  ll|Itt^alm. 

e,  and  the  red  rays,  lass  refrangible,  at  d.  If  a  screen  were 
placed  at  «,  a  series  of  concentric  coloured  circles  would  be 
formed,  the  Antral  being  of  a  violate  qnd  the  circumferDUca 

■ol  ■>  nd  «olotm  ^dia  nn-ctoa  vlfeci  wosild  b»  ifzi^ljinjet  if 


the  screen  were  placed  at  li  Imagine  the  retina  in  plao* 
of  the  screen  In  the  two  ^ra^tions,  ihs  Betl^atiunal  effoeto 
would  be  thoifl  juit  mentioned.  Under  ordinary  circun^ 
stances,  the  'error  of  refrangibiltty  due  to  the  optical  eon- 
structiuu  of  the  eye  is  not  observed,  as  for  vision  at  near 
distances  the  interval  between  the  focal  point  of  the  led 
and  violet  rays  is  very  small  If,  however,  we  look  at  a 
candle  flame  through  a  bit  of  cobalt  bine  glaas,  which  trana- 
mits  only  the  red  and  blue  rays,  the  flame  may  sppeox 
violet  surrounded  by  blue,  or  blue  sunounded  by  violet* 
according  as  we  have  accommodated  the  eye  for  different 
distancea  Bed  surfaces  always  appear  nearer  than  violet 
surfaces  situated  in  the  same  plane,  because  the  eye  has  to 
be  accommodated  more  for  the  red  than  fur  the  violet,  and 
consequently  in  imagine  them  to  be  nearer.  Again,  if  wt 
contemplate  red  letters  or  designs  on  a  violet  ground  the 
eye  soon  becomes  fatigued,  and  the  designs  may  appear  to 
movei 

(d)  D^kU  du*  to  Opantiei,  in  th«  Trantpartnt  Mtdiar 
— Whan  small  opaque  particles  exist  in  the  transparent 
media,  they  may  cost  their  shadow  on  the  retina  so  as  to  ^vw 
rise  to  images  which  are  projected  outwards  by  the  mind  mto 
^cs,  and  thus  appear  to  exist  outside  of  the  body.  Bueh 
phenomena  are  termed  entoptic.  They  may  be  of  two 
kinds : — (I)  extra-retinal,  that  is,  due  to  opaque  or  eemS- 
tnns|»rent  bodies  b  any  of  the  refractiTe  stmctnrea 
anterior  to  the  retina,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of 
drops,  strin,  lines,  twisted  bodies,  forms  of  grotesque  shape, 
or  minute  black  dots  dancing  before  the  eye ;  and  (2) 
intn-retinal,  due  to  opacities,  Ac,  in  the  layers  of  tha 
retina,  in  front  of  Jacob's  membrane.  The  intra-retinal  may 
be  produced  in  a  normal  eye  in  various  irays.  (1)  Throw  a 
strong  beam  of  light  on  the  edge  of  the  sclerotic,  and  a 
curious  branched  figure  will  be  seen,  which  Is  an  image  of 
the  retinal  veaaels.  The  constmction  of  these  imagesb 
usually  called  JPuriit\je'i  fi^um^  will  be  understood  from 
fig..lO.   Thwi  in  the  figure  to  tha  laft|  tha  rays  poiung 


Fia  10.— Pnklajt**  Tigona. 

Bi  As  eye  to  tke  iiiifct  tk«  mmtnuiM  ii  tkmiik  is*  ■dmiia.iBd  fa  as  aaale 
tk«  Uft  ihteaak  ih«  corua. 

through  the  sclerotic  at  6,"  in  the  direction  h'e,  will  throif 
a  sbr^dow  of  a  vessel  at  c  on  the  retina  at  h',  and  this  will 
appear  as  a  dark  line  at  B.  If  the  light  move  from  h"  to 
a"t  the  retinal  shadow  will  move  from  V  to  a,  and  the  line 
in  the  field  of  vision  will  pass  from  fi  to  A.  It  may  be 
shown  that  the  distance  e  b'  corresponds  to  the  distance  of 
the  retinal  vessels  from  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  (see 
Anatojiy,  vol.  I  p,  888).  If  the  light  enter  the  cornea,  as 
in  the  figure  to  the  right,  and  if  the  light  be  moved,  tha 
image  will  be  displaced  in  the  same  direction  ss  the  light, 
if  the  movement  does  not  extend  beyond  the  middle  of  tha 
cornea,  but  in  the  opx>o8ite  direction  to  the  light  when  tha 
latter  is  moved  up  and  down.  Thus,  if  a  be  moved  to  aV 
d  will  be  moved  to  d",  the  shadow  on  the^tina  fiom  o 
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noTed  aboTS  the  plane  of  the  paper,  if  will  more  belov, 
coQseqneutly  e  will  more  above,  and  6'  wilt  appear  to  sink. 
(2)  The  retinal  vessels  may  al&o  be  seen  by  looking  at  a 
strou^  light  through  a  tninate  aperture,  iu  front  of  which 
a  rapid  to  and  fro  movement  is  made.  Such  experiments 
prove  that  the  sensitive  part  of  the  retina  is  its  deepest  and 
most  external  layer  (Jacob's  membrane), 

(i.)  Aeeommodalion,  or  the  Mechaaitm  of  ASjuttmad  for 
D^ertat  DUtancu, — Whep  a  camera  is  placed  in  front  of 
an  object,  it  is  necessary  to  focus  accurately  in  order  to 
obtain  a  clear  and  diatinrt  image  on  the  senaitive  plate. 
This  may  be  done  by  moving  either  the  lens  or  the  sensitive 
plate  backwards  or  forwaMa  so  as  to  have  the  posterior 
focal  |K>int'of  the  lens  corresponding  with  the  sensitive  plate, 
for  similar  reasons,  a  mechanism  of  a4iu8tm^Dt,  or  accom- 
nodatioa  for  different  distances,  is  necessary  in  the  human 
eye.  In  the  normal  eye,  any  number  of  parallel  rays,  com- 
ing from  a  great  distance,  are  focoased  on  the  retina.  Such 
an  eye  is  tormed  emmetropic  (fi^  11*  A).  Another  form 
of  eye  (B)  may  be  such  that 
parallel  rays  are  brought 
to  a  focus  tn  /ivnt  of  the 
ntina.  This  form  of  eye 
ii  myopic  or  short-sighted, 
inasmuch  as,  for  distinct 
vision,  the  object  must  be 
brought  near  the  eye,  so  as 
to  catch  the  divergent  rays, 
which  are  then  focussed  on 
the  retina.  A  third  form 
i«  seen  in  C,  where  the  focal 
pointy  for  ordinary  dis- 
tances, is  behind  the  re- 
tina, and  cons,equently  the 
object  must  be  hold  far  off, 
so  as  to  allow  only  the  la» 
divalent  or  parallel  rays 
to  reach  the  eye.  This 
kind  of  eye  is  called  hyper- 
meti-opie,'  or  far-sighted. 


«  A.  EmmrtToph  or 

For  ordinary  distances,  at  or«h«t4^Mad 
which  objects  must  bo  seen   "  >^'«»«^ ' 


fig.  11. 
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distinctly  in  every-day  life,  the  fault  of  the  myopic  eye 
may  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  concave  and  of  the  hyper- 
metropic by  convex  glasses.  In  the  &rst  case,  the  concave 
gloas  will  remove  the  posterior  focal  point  a  little  farther 
Mck,  and  in  the  second  the  convex  glass  will  bring  it 
farther  forwards;  in  both  cases,  however,  the  glasses  may  be 
■0  atyusted,  both  as  regards  refractive  index  and  radius 
of  cnrvatnre,  aa  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  retina, 
end  eonaeqnently  secure  distinct  vision. 

From  anj  point  65  metres  distant,  rays  may  be  regarded 
M  almoit  parallel,  and  the  point  will  Iw  seen  without  any 
effiirt  of  aecommodatioii.  This  point,  either  at  this  distance 
or  in  infinity,  is  called  the  punctum  remotam,  or  the  most 
distant^nt  seen  without  accommodation.  In  the  myopic 
eye  ii  u  much  nearer,  and  for  the  hypermetropic  there  is 
nally  no  anch  point,  and  accommodation  is  always  necessary, 
If  an  object  were  brought  too  close  to  the  eye  for  the  refrac- 
tive media  to  focaa  it  on  the  retina,  circles  of  diffusion 
'wonld  bo  formed,  with  the  result  of  causing  indistinctness 
of  vision,  nnless  Uie  eye  possessed  somo  power  of  adapting 
iluK  to  different  distances.  That  the  eye  haa  some  each 
power  of  aceommodaUon  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  if  we 
attempt  to  look  through  the  meshes  of  a  net  at  a  distant 
object  we  cannot  see  both  the  meehes  and  the  object  with 
c^nal  distinctness  at  the  some  time.  Again,  if  we  look  con- 
'  CinuoBsly  at  very  near  objects,  the  eye  speedily  becomes 
;Va^;tted,  Beyond  a  distance  of  65  metres,  no  accommoda- 
Jtioa  ia  neeenary;  but  vithin  it,  the  condition  of  the  eye  | 


must  be  adapted  to  the  diminished  dUtnnce  nntil  ve  mdt 
a  point  near  the  eye  which  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  liinit 
of  visibility  for  near  objects.  This  point,  culled  the/wsdia 
proximum,  is  usually  1~2  centimetres  (ur  about  i  iuchu) 
from  the  eye.  The  range  of  accommodation  is  thai  ficm 
the  punctum  remotum  to  the  punetum  proximHm, 

The  mechanism  of  accommodation  has  been  nach  dit- 
pnted,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  chiefly  effected  bj-  ■ 
change  in  the  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  tlie  ctjs- 
talline  lens.  If  we  hold  a  lighted  candle  in  front  ;iiid  & 
little  to  the  side  of  an  eye  to  be  examined,  three  reflection! 
may  be  seen  in  the  eye,  as  represented  in  fig.  1 2.  The  Gist, 
a,  is  erect,  larg^  and  bright,  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  cornea;  the 
second,  b,  also  erect,  but  dim,  from  the 
anterior  snrface  of  the  crystalline  l"ns; 
and4be-third,  c,  inverted,  and  very  dim, 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  or 
perhaps  the  concave  surfa'  f  the  vit- 
reous humour  to  which'ti.  convex  sur- 
face of  the  lena  is  adapted.  Suppoee  the  ^^cS^Sf* 
three  images  to  be  in  the  position  shown  in  ™^  ^ 
the  figure  for  distant  vision,  it  will  be  found  that  the  middle 
image  b  moves  towards  a,  on  looking  at  a  near  olgect.  Tbt 
change  is  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  curvature  of  the  km, 
as  shown  in  fig.  13.   The  changes  occwniig  duiBg  aceon- 


Via  18.— Heeha^nn  of  AMonmodatlea. 

A,1te  IM  4iriBg  MetHttnedrtlOB,  ihowtni  Ml  anMrtir  MrikN  aInaMltll 
TtNlMiMfereiiUatTlfirai  C.FMUtoa«rth<dllay  auMrt*. 

modation  are: — (1)  the  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  crystalline  lens  increases,  and  may  pass  from  10  to  6 
mm. ;  (2)  the  pupil  contracts ;  and  (3)  the  intiaocnlir 
pressure  increaaea  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  eya  An  a- 
planation  of  the  increased  curvature  of  the  anterior  anr&ea 
of  the  lens  during  accommodation  has  been  thus  given  bj 
Helmholtz.  In  the  normal  condition,  that '  is,  fw  th» 
emmetropic  eye,  the  crystalline  lens  is  flattened  anlerioHf 
by  the  pressure  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule ;  doricg 
accommodation,  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  cUiaiy  Dosclf 
pull  the  ciliary  processes  forward,  thus  relieving  the  temtoo 
ot  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule,  and  the  lens  at  riics 
balgea  forward  by  its  elasticity.  The  exact  mechanism  of 
the  ciliary  muscle  is  still  not  clearly  understood. 

Halmholtz  haa  succeeded  in  measuring  with  great  seen- 
racy  the  sires  of  these  reflected  imogea  by  means  of  an  in- 
strumtnt  termed  an  ophthalmometer,  the  cou&tmctioQ  oi 
which  18  based  on  the  following  optical  principlea.  When  ■ 
luminous  ray  traverses  a  plate  of  glass  having  parallel  Mtt, 
if  it  fall  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plate,  it  will  pM 
thnyigh  widiout  deviation;,,  but  if  it  fall  obliquely  on  tbt 
plate  (na  shown  in  the  left  hand  diagram  in  fig.  1 4)  it  onder 
goes  a  lateral  deviation,  but  in  a  (Urection  parallel  to  tbst 
of  the  incident  ray,  eo  that  to  an  eye  placed  behind  tlis 
glass  plate,  at  the  lower  A,  the  Inminoos  point,  nppw  i, 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  prolonged  emergsot  ray, 
and  thus  there  wovld  be  an  apparent  lateral  diapuoaMst 
of  the  point,  the  amtoot  of  which  voidd  ^i^nMe  vith  th* 


•bliqnil;  of  tlie  meident  ra^.  If,  ufttend  of  one  plate,  w 
take  two  plates  of  e^ual  tbickDeas,  out  placed  aboro  the 
otlier,  two  images  vUl  be  seen,  and  hy  ttmung  the  one  plate 
irith  reference  tu  the  other,  each  image  majr  b«  displaced  a 
little  to  one  aide.  The  ipstrument  conaiita  of  a  entail  tele- 
scope (fig;  14)  T,  the  axis  of  vbieh  c<nnci(bi  vith  the 
plane  separating  the  two  glass  plates 
C  C  and  B  B.  When  we  louk  at 
an  object  X  Y,  and  turn  the  plates 
tiil  we  see  two  objects  xy,  xij  tonch- 
ing  each  other,  the  sixe  of  the  image 
X  y  will  be  equal  to  the  distance 
the  one  object  is  dis|^ced  to  the 
one  side  and  the  other  olgect  to  the 
-other  side.  Haring  thns  meaanred 
the  st2e  of  the  reflection,  it  is  not 
■difRcult,  if  we  know  the  size  of  the 
objoct  reflecting  the  light  and  its 
distance  from  Uie  eye,  to  calculate 
the  ndius  of  the  carved  surface. 
/See  Woinow'e  OplUhnlmamttrie,  St 
Peterabur{^  1871,  and  an  account 
^▼sn  in  Appendix  to  M'Kcndrick'a 
Outline  of  Phgrnology,  1878.)  The 
general  resnlt  is  that,  in  aceommo< 
dation  for  near  objects,  the  middle 
leflected  image  becomes  smaller, 
-and  the  xodins  of  cnrvutare  of  the 
anterior  aorfaee  of  the  lens  becomea 
ffborter.  Pro.   li.  —  Dlsgramniattc 

(5.)  Abaorpfton  and  Hefiection  of  ^•^  of  tht  OpUthilmo- 
limLn,  Jtay,  from  the  Eye.-  Hdmholtz. 
When  light  entera  the  eye,  it  is  partly  absorbed  by  the 
black  pigment  of  the  choroid  and  partly  reflected.  The 
reflected  rays  are  returned  through  the  pupil,  not  only  follow- 
ing the  same  direction  as  the  rays  entering  the  eye,  but 
nnitiDg  to  form  an  image  at  tbe  same  point  in  space  as  the 
Inminoua  object  The  pnpil  of  an  eye  appears  black  to  an 
observer,  because  the  eye  of  the  obserrer  does  not  receive 
msij  of  those  reflected  rays.  If,  however,  we  sti-ungly 
illuminate  the  retina,  and  hold  a  lens  in  front  of  the  eyo, 
•o  OS  to  bring  the  reflected  rays  to  a  focus  nearer  the  eye, 
then  a  virtoal  and  erect,  or  a  real  and  reversed,  image  of  tbe 
Tetina  will  be  seen.  Such  is  the  principle  of  tba  ophtbal- 
xnoscope,  invented  by  Helmholtz  in  1851.  Eyes  deficient 
in  pigment,  as  in  albinos,  appear  luminona,  reflecting  light 
of  a  red  or  pink  colour ;  but  if  we  place  in  front  of  such 
An  eye  a  card  perforated  by  a  round  hole  of  the  diameter  of 
the  pupil,  the  hole  will  appear  quite  dark,  like  the  pupil 
of  en  ordinary  eye.  In  many  animals  a  portion  of  the 
Xundus  of  tha  eyeball  has  no  pigment,  and  presents  an 
iridescent  appearance.  This  is  called  a  tapeium.  It 
probably  renders  the  eye  more  sensitive  to  light  of  feeble 
intensity. 

(6.)  Fandiontcf  the  Int. — The  iris  constitutcsa  diaphragm 
which  regnlatea  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eyeball. 
The  aperture  in  the  centre,  the  pupUf  may,  be  dilated  by 
contraction  of  a  system  of  radiating  fibres  of  involuntary 
muscle,  or  contracted  by  the  action  of  another  system  of 
fibres,  forming  a  sphincter,  at  tbe  margin  of  the  pupil.  The 
radiating  fibres  are  controlled  by  the  sympathetic,  while 
those  of  tbe  circular  set  are  ezcited  by  the  third  crwial 
nerve.  The  variations  in  diameter  of  the  pupil  are  deter- 
mined by  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  light  acting  on 
the  retina.  A  strong  light  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil; 
with  light  of  less  intensity,  the  pupil  will  dilate.  In  tbe 
human  being,  a  strong  light  acting  on  one  eye  will^fteo 
'Canae  contraction  of  the  pupil,  not  only  in  the  eye  afi'ected,  but 
in  the  other  lye.  these  facts  indicate  that  the  phenomenon 
ia  of  the  oatnra  of  a  r^ax  action,  in  which  the  fibres  of  ihs 
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Ifc  wu  alao  olMerrecl  in  Uub  researdi  tliat  the  amount  of 
fliUctrical  Turutloa  produced  bj  light  of  Tarioiu  intensities 
corrMponded  pretty  elodely  to  the  reaalts  expressed  by 
Jechnex's  Uir,  which  regulates  the  relation  between  the 
atim^as.aad  the  Mnsational  effect  in  sensory  impreasions. 
^niis  law  is,  that  the  sensational  effect  does  not  increase 
l«opc^<naUy  to  the  stimolus,  bat  as  the  logarithm  of  the 
stimolos.  Thns,  sappoaing  the  stimolus  to  be  10,  100,  or 
1000  times  inereBsed,  the  sensational  effect  will  not  be  10, 
100,  or  lOOO  times,  bnt  only  1,  2,  and  3  times  greater. 
Hub  law,  then,  applies  to  the  phenomena  happening  in  the 
tenninal  organ,  and  not,  as  generally  supposed,  ezclosiTely 
to  those  occurring  in  the  brain. 

Such  electrical  phenomena  probably  resolt  either  from 
thermal  or.  chemical  changes  in  the  retina.  Recent 
researches  of  Boll  and  Ktihne  have  shown  that,  light  pro- 
duces chemical  changes  in  the  retina.  If  an  animal  be 
killed  in  the  dark,  and  if  its  retina  be  exposed  only  to  yellow 
rays,  the  retina  has  a  pesuliar  purple  colour,  which  is  at  once 
destroyed  by  exposure  to  ordinary  light  The  pnrple  matter 
apparently  is  decomposed  by  light  KQhne  has  iJso  shown 
that  an  image  may  actually  be  ^ed  on  the  retina  by  plung- 
ing it  into  a  solution  of  alum  immediately  after  death. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  light  affects  the  purple-matter 
of  the  retina,  and  the  result  of  this  chemical  change  is  to 
stimulate  the  optic  filaments ;  if  the  action  be  arrested,  we 
may  have  a  picture  on  the  retina,  but  if  it  be  not  arrested, 
the  picture  is  cTanescent ;  the  purple-matter  is  need  up,  and 
new  matter  of  a  similar  kind  is  formed  to  take  its  place. 
Tka  retina  might,  therefor^  be  compared  to  a  sensitiTe 
plate  haring  the  Bensitire  matter  quickly  removed  and  re- 
placed by  chemical  changes ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
•leetrieal  eipreasioo  ot  vma  oliangH  n  what  hu  been 
above  described. 

(a)  Phoiffenti.—LundQxm  impreanons  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  pressure  on  the  eyeball.  Such  impressions, 
termed  photffeaei,  usually  appear  as  a  Inmiuons  centre 
inrronnded  by  coloured  or  dark  rings.  Sometimes  they 
•eem  to  be  small  bright  sointillaUona  of  Tarions  forms. 
Similar-appearancea  may  be  observed  at  the  fflomeota  of 
«pening  or  of  closing  » itrong  deetaoal  cntrait  traniniitted 
through  the  eyebaU. 

(b)  The  SttintCt  Proper  Light.— T!^^  visual  field,  e«n 
wh«i  the  eyelids  sm  dosed  in  a  dark  room,  is  not  absolutely 
dark.  There  is  a  sensataon  of  faint  Inminoeity  which 
may  at  one  moment  be  brighter  than  at  another.  This 
is  often  termed  the  proper  light  of  ihi  retina,  and  it 
indicates  a  certain  condition  of  molecular  activity,  even  io 
darkness. 

(c)  The  Sxcitabiiitjf  of  the  Jtelina.~Thi  retina  is  not 
equally  excitable  in  ^  its  parts.    At  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  as  was  shown  by  Mariotte  in  1668,  there  is  no 
senubility  to  light   Hence,  this  part  of  the  retina  is  called 
the  blind  tpot.  ^  If  we  shut  the  left  eye,  fix  the  right  «yt  on 
the  cross  seen  in  fig.  IS,  and  move  thtt  book  towarda  and 
away  from  the  eye,  a  posi- 
tion will  be  found  when  the    ^  ^ 
round  spot  disappears,  that     H  ^ 
is  when  its  image  falls  on 

the  entrance  of  the  optic  J"**  ".-Ksgram  for  the  rtudy 
nerv*    There  U  also  com-  ot  Om  Blind  Spot. 

plete  insensibility  to  colours  at  that  spot  The  diameter 
of  the  optic  papilla  is  about  18  mm.,  giving  an  angle  of 
'  6  degrees ;  this  angle  determines  the  apparent  sise  of  the 
blind  spot  in  the  visual  field,  and  it  is  sufficiently  large  to 
cause  a  human  figure  to  diaappear  at  a  distance  of  two 
metres  (Beaunis) 

The  yHlow  tpot  in  the  centre  of  the  retina  is  the  most 
sensitive  to  light,  andtt  is  chiefly  employed  indirect  risioD. 
Thus,  if  we  fix  the  eye  on  a  word  la  the  centre  of  thu  line, 


it  is  diatinclly  and  tharply  teen,  but  thr  words  towarda 
each  end  of  the  line  are  vague.  If  we  with  to  see  each 
word  distinctly,  we  "run  the  eye  '  along  the  line, —  that  is, 
we  bring  each  succeseiTe  word  on  the  yellow  spot  This 
spot  has  a  horizontal  diameter  of  3  mm.,  and  a  vertical 
diameter  of  *8  mm.;  and  it  corresponds  in  the  visnal  fidd- 
to  an  angle  of  from  3  to  4  degrees.  It  is  believed  that  the 
fossa  in  the  spot,  where  there  are  almost  no  retinal 
elements  except  Jacob's  membrane,  coneisting  hare 
entirely  of  cones  (2000  in  number),  is  the  area  of  most 
acute  sensibility.  This  fossa  has  a  diameter  of  only  "2  mm., 
which  makes  the  angle  ten  times  smaller.  Thus  the  fitU 
of  distinct  vision  is  extremely  limited,  and  at  the  same 
moment  we  see  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  visual  field. 
Images  of  external  objects  are  brought  successively  on  this 
minnte  sensitive  area,  and  the  different  sensations  seem  to 
be  fused  t<^etiier,  ao  tiut  wa  an  OMudons  of  the  ol^Mt  as 
a  whole. 

Towards  the  anterior  margin  of  the  retina  senaitiTcncsB 
to  light  becomes  diminished ;  but  the  diminution  is  net 
uniform,  and  it  varies  in  different  persons. 

Duration  and  Pfrit'itettea  of  Jtttinat  ImprfUioiu.— 
To  excite  the  retina,  a  feeble  stimulua  must  act  for  a  certain 
time ;  when  the  retina  is  excited,  the  impression  lasts  after 
the  cessation  the  atimuloa;  but  if  the  atimulus  bs 
strong,  it  may  be  of  very  short  duration.  Thua  the  dnn- 
tion  of  an  electrical  spark  is  extremely  shor^  but  ths 
impression  on  the  retina  ia  so  powerful,  and  remains  ai> 
lon^,  as  to  make  the  spark  visible.  If  we  rotate  a  dise 
having  white  and  black  ssctors  we  see  ooatinnona  dark 
banda  Even  if  we  paint  on  the  face  of  the  dise  a  ain^ 
large  round  red  epot,  and  rotate  r^idly,  a  continnooa  rad 
band  may  be  observed.  Here  the  im[mssions  of  red  on 
the  same  area  of  retina  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that 
before  one  disappears  another  is  superadded,  the  result  facing 
a  fusion  of  the  snccessive  impressions  into  one  contanuoos 
sensation.  This  phenomenon  is  called  the  pernataiee  ^ 
retiaal  inpretnont.  It  haa  been  ascertained  that  an  iin> 
pression  Issts  on  the  retina  from  ^  to  of  a  second. 
If  we  look  steadily  at  a  bright  light  for  a  few  seconds  and 
then  quickly  close  the  eyes  or  gate  into  a  dark  room,  a 
luminous  imsge  of  the  light  will  be  visible  for  a  short  tia& 
Such  an  appearance  b  celled  a  potitipi  aecidmtal  uuipe^  or 
a  conseentive  knage.  It  may  also  b«  observed  in  this 
periment  that  the  intensity  of  the  retinal  axritation  ia  not 
uniform.  It  increases  quickly  at  its  commencement,  aud 
efter  it  has  reached  a  nuudmnm  it  slowly  dedinea.  Uany 
familiar  toys,  sneh  as  the  thanmatrope,  or  wheel  of  life* 
atroboBCopio  discs,  and  the  phenakistoscope,  prodace 
curious  effects  due  to  persistence  <^  retinal  impiesaiou. 

(e)  The  Phenomena  of  Irradiatiom. — If  wa  look  at  fig.  16» 
the  white  sqnare  in 
the  black  field  appears 
to  be  larger  than  the 
black  sqnare  in  the 
white  field,  although 
both  are  of  preciaely 
the  same  siae.  This 
is  due  to  irradiation,  a 
phenomenon  explained 
byHelmholtx,by  aut-  ^ 
ing  tiiat  the  borders  of  vnauxML 
dear  surfaces  advance  in  the  visnal  field  and  encroach  on 
obscare  surfaces.  Probably,  even  with  the  most  exact 
accommodatioQ,  diffosioD  images  form  round  the  unags  of 
a  white  surface  on  a  black  ground,  forming  a  kind  of  pen- 
umbra, th\is  causing  it  to  appear  larger  than  it  reaBy  ~ 

(/)  Intensity  of  Light  requirtd  to  exct'e  the  J7<<iiM,»~Lmht 
must  have  a  certain  intensity  to  produce  a  InminoM  ta^tes- 
BioQ.   It  is  imponiUt  to  fix  the  Muuanyi|j|tMiMi^ 
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neeanaj^v^u  tfie  offeet'  mil  dtpond,  nw  onfy  oa  the  inteo- 
■itj  of  the  »Umultu,  but  ou  tht  degree  of  retin*!  exchability 
mt  the  time.  Thus,  after  the  ratian  hae  bean  for  aome  time 
in  the  dark,  its  excitability  ia  inereaaed ;  on  the  other  huid, 
it  ia  mnoh  diminiaked  by  fatigue.  Aabert  has  atated  that 
the  minimum  iataoaitj  ia  about  300  times  lesa  than  that 
of  the  full  moon.  The  aenstbility  cS.  the  eje  to  light  ia 
measured  hj  plwtom^ert^  inatrumenta  which  wiU  be  de* 
■eribed  under  the  article  Lioht. 

CmtaetUiM  JtetituU  /mai^ —Imagea  which  persist 
on  the  ratiDn  are  either  poaitiTe  or  negative.  They  are 
twmad  jaotitive  whan  the  bright  and  ofawnre  parte  ^  the 
image  are  the  sune  as  the  bnght  and  obsctue  parts  of  tiie 
objeet;  and  rc^/m^  when  the  bright  parts  of  the  object 
are  dark  in  the  image,  and  ide»  verta.  FoaitiTe  images  are 
atrong  and  eharply  marked  when  an  inteuae  light  has 
toted  for  not  leas  than  }  of  a  second.  If  the  excitation  be 
continued  much  longer,  a  negatiTo  and  not  a  poaitive  image 
will  bo  seen.  If,  when  the  poritiTe  image  u  atill  visible, 
we  look  on  a  very  brillianUy  iUnminated  surface,  a  nega- 
tive image  a^peara.  Ka^^tive  images  are  aeen  with 
greatest  inteouty  after  a  strong  light  haa  noted  for  a  con< 
aidecable  tim&  These  phenomena  may  be  beat  studio 
when  the  retina  is  very  ezntaUe^  as  in  the  morning  attep 
n  sound  sleep.  Ou  awakenings  if  we  look  steadily  /or  an 
infant  at  the  witt<iU>w  and  then  close  the  eyes,  a  potUim 
image  of  the  window  will  i^pear;  if  wa  then  gaze  fixedly 
at  the  window  for  one  or  two  minntaa^  doee  ^e  eyea 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  look  at  a  dark  part  of  the 
room,  o  mtfatm  image  will  be  aeen  floating  before  ua.  The 
poeitive  image  is  due  to  exeitatioD  of  the  cetinsi  and  the 
nmtive  to  fatigue.  If  wo  fatigue  a  smidl  area  of  the 
retina  with  white  l^h^  and  then  allow  a  lesa  intense  light 
to  UI  on  it,  the  fatigued  area  responds  feebly,  and  conse- 
qnenUj  the  objeot,  snch  as  the  window  pane,  ^peara  to  be 
dark.  Many  ourious  experiments  may  be  made  to  illustrate 
Hm  lawa  of  oonaecntive  inagea.  Thn^  if  we  look  at  s 
Uaok  figure  on  a  white  gnmml  for,  say,  <Hie  minute,  and 
then  gaze  into  a  dark  part  of  the  room,  a  gigantic  wkit« 
figure,  of  oorresponding  shape,  may  make  its  appeamnoe. 
A  wUta  figure  on  a  bhtok  ground  will  prodnoe  «  Uaok 
image,  a  green  figure  will  prodnee  n  red,  and  a  nd  a 
'green,— the  reproduced  «4onr  being  alwayaeomplanentaij 
to  that  of  the  flgm 

4.  SiNSjLnoiTB  or  Colovb. 

(L)  ffeiural  Stefmcat,— Golonr  is  a  q»oial  aHiinlion  ax- 
dtedbytheaetionmtharetinaofnqnof  U^t  trfad^nite 
wave  length.  Thus  we  have  a  sensation  of  red  when  %■ 
certain  number  of  wavea  of  light  imfange  on  the  retina  in 
n  unit  irf  tim^  and  with  about  twice  the  nomber  td  wavea 
in  the  aanu  tin»  the  sensation  wiU  not  be  of  red  but  of 
violeL  When  wa  examine  a  i|>ectmm,  we  see  a  series  of 
ooloQTB  meiging  by  inscnsibie  gradations  the  one  into  the 
'other,  thna: — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  vioIeL 
.Theaa  an  tanned  timpU  colours.  U  two  or  more  coloured 
ray*  of  the  qmtmm  act  umultaneoualy  on  the  same  spot 
of  Urn  retina,  t^y  nay  give  rise  to  sensstions  of  mvad 
rolouri.  These  mixed  eobnrs  are  of  two  kinds  :— (1)  those 
irhieh  do 'not  correspond  to  any  colour  in  tiie  spectrum, 
aneh  aa  purple  and  white,  and  (2)  those  which  do  exist  in 
the  sj^tmm.  White  may  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
two  simple  colonic  which  are  then  said  to  be  eomplementafff. 
Thus,  red  and  greenish-blue,  orange  and  cyanic-blue,  yollov 
and  indigo-blne,  and  greenish-yellow  and  violet  all  produce 
white.  Purple  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  and  violet, 
or  red  and  binish-riolot.  When  white  light  falls  on  a  sur- 
face, the  surface  may  absorb  all  the  rays  except  the  red. 
If  the  red  rays  are  alone  reflected,  IjLsa  the  object  will  be 


red ;  if  the  green  rays  an  reacted,  tJien  the  objeet  will 
appear  to  be  gnen.  Again,  if  we  look  through  nd  glass, 
m  the  raya  an  absttfbed  except  rod,  and  oonaeqnently  the 
world  beyond  appean  to  be  red.  ■  So  wi^  ra^rd  to  the 
other  transparent  colonred  medik  ^ntefdbwing  table  by 
Helmholts shows  the  compound  colonia  iwodnaed  dv  wiling 
other  colonm : — 

Ttnoviih- Tiaev 


Vlolu  Indigo-  Cyulo- 
Uni  Una 


OtMnlih-  OrMO 
blna 


Bad 
Oraift 

Tallow 

Tanevi*- 
iriM 

GraeB 


Porpla  Daap-  Wbtu. 
Daap-    WUW  HAM 


nu*      VbKl«ta-    Qoldan  Omws 

jtllov 
WfalUab-  Tdloir 


roaa  roaa  yellaw 

WbIt*  mOf    WbUIth-  WliUitli-  TaDowlA. 

roaa  graaa  grau 

WMt*  OrttB  Qnaa  Qraw- 

BIu 


Tihow 


Wataiw  OrsaaU. 
Mho  Use 
Qratnlab-    Watw-  Walaf^ 
biH  Mm  Um 

Cyaate  brflgs. 
blna  btaa 

This  table  showa  that  if  we  mix  two  rimpk  edoor^  not 
so  far  separated  in  the  speetmm  as  the  ocnqikHneatai; 
colonrs,  the  mixed 
cokntr  oontaiua  mora  *N. 
white  aa  the  interval 
between  the  oolonn 
emplcned  ia  greater, 
and  that  it  we  mix 
two  colours  further 
distant  in  the  spec- Fn.  17.— romerdeaUeiUtlbtaepBrlU 
tram  tiian  the  com-  uptrpoittloB  <tf  tw»  q^sotia. 
plementai7  cc^nra,  the  mixture  ia  whitor  aa  the  interval 
IS  smaller.  By  mixing  more  than  two  dmple  et^ura,  no 
new  ccdonn  an  ^odueeid,  but  only  difibrent  tAadc*  of  eolonr. 

(S.)  Modu  0/  Mixing  CeA>iir-&Ma(Mfui.— Variooa 
methoda  have  been.  _ 
adopted  for  atudy-  •  -    *  ft 

in^  the  effect  of 
mixing  colours. 

(a)  By  Super- 
poting  Aw  Jfy$etra 
(Helmholti  and 
Clerk  HaxweD).— 
This  may  be  done 


Iia  IL— Dbmm  flf  deaUs  4pse(nm 
psrtUlr  npsipoBsd. 


in  a  aimple  w»  1^  having  ■  dil  in  the  form  of  tha  lattv  V 
(Beofig;l7),ofwhiehtha 
two  portiona  a  h  and  b  e 
fwm  a  ri|^t  angle ;  be- 
hind this  alit  is  placed 
a  vertical  prism,  and  two 
qpectra  an  obtained,  aa 
aeen  in  fig.  18,  in  whidt 
b /*a  u  the  qwctram 
<rf  the  slit  a  6,  and  e«/d 
that  of  the  alit&c'/  tha 
coloured  spectra  an  con- 
tained in  the  triansle  ^  19.— DUgiam  Aewiaf  Lsaibsrt's 
and,  by  irrenge-  "-thodof mUlDgiw-stlQMof eoloor. 
men^  the  effects  of  miztuta  of  uj  two  dm^  adouca 
may  be  observed. 

(b)  Bp  Zamberf$  Mahod  J^f/beewn.— Place  a  nd 
wafer  on  in  fig.  19,  and  a  blue  wafer  on  <f,  and  so  au^la 
a  small  glass  plate  a  as  to  transmit  to  the  ^  a  reflecUoa 
of  the  blue  wafer  on  if  ki  the  same  line  aa  the 
transmitted  from  the  red  wafer  on  b.  The  sensation  will 
be  that  of  purple ;  and  by  using  wafera  of  different  coknn, 
many  experiments  may  Uins  be  performed. 

(r)  By  the  Uje  of  Rotating  Dites  uhieh  quuUf  tuptt- 
pose  on  the  lanu  Area  of  Setina  difertnt  Impreuiont  of 
Colour. — Such  discs  may  b.a'iconstnicted  of  cardboard,  on 
which  colonred  sectors  artf  painted,  as  shown  in  fig.  20, 
representing  diagramma(ically  the  arrangement  of  Su  Isaao 
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Newton.  Tin  ugiw  oi  tlw  leeton  wnt  Utu  gim  bj 
bin 

Btd..  .»  €0*  M  B* 

Onng*  S4*  lO  r 

YeUow.  Si*  iV        .  „  

Violet  


oiMB  ...eo*  <Bff 

Mu  M*41' 

Indigo  M*  lO  S- 


Fia  SO.^DUgmn  of  th*  Ooloor  Dttc  o< 
8lr  Ihu  Ntwtom 


TTUh  ncton  of  nich  ft  use,  wAtfe  will  be  prodnnd  on 
totating  tli«  diac  rapidly  Thii  method  hia  been  ewzied 
oat  with  greet  effideDcy 
tor  lite  eoloor-top  cd 
Cerk  Hazwdl.  It  ie 
timvij  a  flat  tc^  on  the 
•lirface  of  which  discs 
cl  vaiions  colours  may 
hB  placed.  Dancer  hu 
«dded  to  it  a  method  bj 
which,  even  while  the 
top  is  rotating  xapidly, 
and  the  sensatbn  of  a 
nixed  colour  is  stimgly 
^erceiTed,  the  eje  may 
M  aUe  to  see  the  timpl* 
ttoWun  of  whidi  it  is 
eompoasd.  This  is  done 
inr  idacing  oa  the  handle  of  the  top.  a  short  distance  aboT* 
ue  eolourad  snrfaos^  a  thin  Mack  diM^  perforated  by  holes 
of  Taiioua  lise  and  pattern,  and  weighted  a  little  on  one 
«de.  This  disc  vibntestotnd  fro  rapidly,  and  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  eolonr-impression;  aud  thus  the  conati- 
•uent  colours  are  readily  seen. 

(3.)  Fhytiologieal  Charadtn  o/  Co/oorj;— All  colours 
lave  three  special  chaiaeters  :— (1)  SW,  depending  on  the 
number  of  vibmtions  per  second  ;  (2)  Inieiuitjf,  d^ending 
«n  the  extent  or  ampUtude  of  the  Tibratimu,  and  pasMog 
ftom  the  moat  sombre  to  tits  most  brilliant  dtadea;  and  (3) 
Saturatum,  which  depends  «  the  amount  of  tskit*  tiie 
colour  contains;  thus,  it  is  saturated  when  there  Is  no 
white^  as  in  the  pure  adours  of  the  qpectnun,  and  there 
■nay  be  an  infinite  number  of  degreea  of  saturation  from  the 
pure  odour  to  whiter 

(4.)  OtomHrie  BupMmnMttm  ^  CbfoKrai— ColoBn 
may  be  arranged  in  ttrnr 
A  linear  soies,  as  in 
Iba  sdar  spectrum. 
,  Eadi  pointof  the  line 
ewraponds  to  a  de> 
terminate  impraasion 
of  c<donr;  the  line  is 
lot  a  straight  lins^ 
•s  regards  Inminous 
olbct,  but  is  better  re- 


fceemtea  byacurr^  „utiMu  of  coioun  m  •hown  by  Mowton. 
famng  from  the  red 

to  the  violet.  This  carve  might  be  represented  as  a  circle 
In  the  circnmferenoe  of  which  the  various  colours  might 
be  placed,  in  whi^  case  the  complementary  colours  would 
%e  at  the  extremities  of  the  same  diameter.  Newton 
«rrang«d  the  eobuts  in  the  form  of  a  triangle*  as  shown  fai 
Hg.  21.  If  we  place  three  of  the  q>ectral  colonia  at  three 
ongles,  thua^— green,  violet,  and  red, — the  sides  of  tiie 
triangle  include  the  intermediate  cdonis  of  the  Bpect^lll^ 
oxeept  purple. 

Tho  point  S  eom^toncU  to  wUts,  oonsMnmttlr,  from  tbe  iater- 
•rntioQ  of  ths  lines  which  join  Ao  MmplenieotUT  ooloon.  the 
•Iraightlinee from  men  to S,  R 8.  tad  T  S.  Rpreamt the unoont of 
Rpeen,  red.  aud  Tiolet  necesfary  to  form  white  ;  the  sMne  holdi  good 
/or  the  complementtty  colonn  j  for  ezunple,  for  Utu  and  red.  the 
iine  S  B-the  enonnt  of  bine,  ud  the  line  S  R*t1w  amonntef  nd 
TMutred  to  form  white.  Again,  any  point,  my  M,  os  the  mrfiue 
<r  the  trianf^Ie.  will  repreaent  a  nixea  colour,  the  compoaitton  of 
»hich  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  three  Aindamental  colours 
la  tho  itroporttoas  reprennted  by  the  Icagth.  of  thr  Uuea  ICto  ymn. 


M  T,  and  US.  Bat  Ae  Una  T  U  patwa  en  to  tiir  yUW  T| 
Ht  may  then  fspUn.the  red  aud  men  by  the  yeltov.  in  t^  ft*, 
portion  of  the  length  of  tho  line  N  Y,  and  nuz  it  with  violet  ia 
the  proportion  of  S  Y.  The  same  oolonr  wonld  aUo  bo  fomcd  by 
nixbig  the  amount  H  T  of  yellow  with  M  S  of  white,  or  by  the 
amoant  B  M  of  red  with  tha  anoont  U  D  of  greenish  blm. 


Colour-PerceptiotL — Tbe  tiieary 


the  thre*  kind*  of  retinal  elements. 
L  Redi  1  Giecn:  S  \1oleT.  B.aT,0,B^T. 
uuIUl  Mm*  U  colean 


(5.)  Th9  TKeorf 
genetully  accepted 
was  firat  proposed 
by  Thomas  Young 
and  afterwards  re- 
vived by  Helmholts. 
It  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  three 
kin&  of  nerve  fibres 
exist  in  the  retina, 
the  excitation  of 
which  ^ve  respeo- 
tively  aanaationa  of 
red,  green,  and  vio- 
let llieae  may  be 
regarded  aa  funda- 
mental  aensationa. 
Homogeneous  light 
exeitea   all  three, 

but  with  different  _ 

Z'Zt^Z  -  -  - 

wave.  Thua  long 
wavea  will  excite 
moat  atrongly  fibrea  aensitive  to  red,  medium  wuvea  thoee 
sensitive  to  green,  and  short  waves  those  aensitive  to  violet. 
Fig.  22  shows  graphically  the  irritability  of  the  three  seta 
of  fibres.    Helmhohz  tlius  applies  the  theory  : — 

"  1.  Bed  azdtea  atrongly  the  fibrea  aemitlva  to  red  and  feeUy  the 

other  two— aeaution :  Ked, 
%.  Yellew  axcitea  anodeiately  tbe  tbrea  aewitivc  to  ted  and  graan, 

£eebly  the  violet— aensation :  Yellou. 
S.  Green  excites  ation^y  the  greaB,  leeUy  tfte  eAcr  tw^  tmm^ 

tion :  Orten, 

4.  BhM  excites  raodacately  tha  fllna  aiHdtive  Ie  pimm  and 

violet,  aud  feebly  the  rad— aeneathn :  Blia. 

5.  Vifdet  ozvitea  strongly  the  fibres  srntitiTa  to  Tiolat,  and  feebly 

the  other  two — eensstion :  Viold. 
9.  When  tbe  excitation  Is  nearlv  equal  for  the  three  IdBds  of 
fibrea,  then  the  sauMtion  is  t¥)iiU." 

Thia  theory  ex|>laina  aome  of  the  phenomena  of  what  is 
called  colour  blindneu  or  Daltonum.  All  individnals 
appear  to  have  aome  kind  of  colourwiaation ;  in  some^ 
however,  there  may  be  no  aeoaatioD  for  particular  cdhwra. 
The  most  common  defect  is  insensibility  to  red  (Daltonism 
properly  so  called).  The  apeetnim  to  such  an  eye  is 
deficient  in  red,  and  the  sensation  corresponding  to  sU 
compound  colours  containing  red  is  that  of  Uie  complemen- 
tary oolour  only.  Thus,  white  is  bloish-green,  and  intense 
red  appeara  green,  so  that  red  poppies  in  a  green  confield 
do  not  appear  of  a  different  hue  from  tbe  green  by  whidi 
they  sfe  surrounded.  If  we  suppose  in  such'  caaes  aa 
absence  or  paralysis  of  the  red-fibres,  the  phentHncna  an 
accounted  for.    Blindneaa  to  green  and  violet  is  rar& 

Tottttjf s  theory  also  explains  the  appearance  of  the  rows 
entiva  coloued  images  already  referred  ta 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  look  at  a  red  object  for  a  oco- 
dderable  time ;  the  retinal  elements  sensitiTe  to  red  4>eoome 
tigoed.  Then  (1)  if  the  «ye  be  kept  in  doHeneu,  the  fifavea  aAelad 
by  red  being  flitianed  do  not  aet  ao  aa  to  givo  a  senaatin  of  lad; 
those  of  green  and  of  violet  have  been  leas  excited,  and  thb  exdW 
tion  is  saffidest  to  ^ve  the  sensation  of  pole  greeniah  bloe ;  (9 
if  the  eye  be  fixed  on  a  wMe  aarface.  the  red  flbrta,  being  fktigiMd, 
an  not  exdtad  tbe  red  rays  cmttdn^  iu  Ae  whits  li^t ;  ea 
the  contrary,  tha  oreaB  nd  vwlst  fine  m  slMMnexcited,  and 
the  conwqneaeo  b  that  {jStm^fiWrAfr^lb^KlAitaiy  imaga ; 
(S)  If  we  look  at  a  htvUh-green  aotfaoe,  the  com  piemen  tazy  of  nd, 
the  effect  will  be  to  excite  still  more  strongly  the  great  and  vielst 
flbna.aiidooQseqnantlyto  have  a  atiU  more  in  tense  tcaafkasaeoimj 
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imigt ;  (4t  if  wa  ngud  a  «<f  mxTaet,  the  ptlmlttTa  coloar,  the  ni 
ftbrcs  ore  little  affected  in  conseqaeDce  o(  oeiag  faticued,  the  gmo 
•nd  Tiolat  fibrea  will  be  only  feebly  excited,  and  tnerefon  only  a 
▼•17  feeble  wmplemeDtary  image  wul  be  eeen;  and,  (6)  if  we  look 
mt  a  nufkea  of  «  diftnttt  colouraltogetber,  thia  colour  may  eombins 
vlth  that  of  tho  coiuwflatiTa  image,  and  produa  a  otixad  coloar ; 
tluHb  on  a  yellow  mdutt  tn  will  aea  aa  imago  of  as  oiaaga  edoor. 

<6.)  l%e  Chntnut  if  Coloitn,~-lt  we  look  at  a  nfeaU  white, 
gray,  or  blaok  olject  on  a  ooloaied  grenad,  ike  otgect 
appears  to  have  the  colour  ctmplemeataiy  to  die  ground. 
Thus  a  nrele  •>(  grey  paper  on  red  ground  appean  to  be 
of  a  greeaish-blae  coloar,  whilst  on  a  blue  ground  it  wQl 
^pear  pink.  Thia  effect  is  heightened  if  we  place  otw  the 
paper  a  thin  sheet  of  tissue  paper ;  but  it  disappeats  at 
onee  if  we  place  a  bbek  ring  or  border  round  the  grey 
papw.  Again,  if  we  place  two  complementary  colours  side 
by  side,  both  appear  to  be  increased  in  intensity.  Yariona 
theories  bare  been  adnnoed  to  explain  these  facta, 
Helmholtz  is  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena  oonsist  more 
in  modifications  in  jndgment  than  in  modificstionB  of  sensa- 
tion ;  Flatean,  on  the  otiier  hand,  atteonpti  to  asplaiii  tb«m 
by  die  tiieory  of  conaeeutin  inu^gEea. 

6.  THB  HOTEICENTS  Of  THE  EtZ, 

(1.)  Cftneral  Statement. — The  glooe  of  the  eye  has  a  centre 
^  raUjiiiony  which  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  optic 
sxis,  but  a  little  behind  it  On  this  centre  it  may  move 
ronnd  axes  of  rotation,  of  whidi  there  are  three, — an  antero- 
posterior, a  Tertical,  end  a  transverse.  In  normal  vision,  the 
two  eyes  are  always  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  fixed 
on  one  point,  called  the  Jixed  point  or  the  point  of  regard. 
A  line  passing  from  the  centre  of  rotation  to  the  point  of 
regard  b  called  the  line  of  regard.  The  two  lines  of  regard 
form  an  angle  at  the  point  of  regard,  and  the  base  is  formed 
by  a  line  passing  from  the  one  centre  of  rotation  to  the 
other.  A  plane  passing  through  both  lines  of  regard  is 
calleil  the  ^ane  of  reffai^  With  theee  definitions,  we  can 
dow  describe  the  moTenunts  of  the  ^eball,  which  are  of 
*hreekinds  (l)AVi< 
j)otition.—The  head  •"VI* 
is  erect,  and  the  line 
«f  regard  is  directed 
towards  the  distant 
horison.  (2)  Second 
foeitian. — This  indi- 
cates aH  the  more- 
nents  round  the 
transverse  and  hori- 
jontal  axes.  When 
ihe  eye  rotates  ronnd 
the  first,  the  line  of 
regard  is  displaced 
above  or  below,  and 
makes  with  a  line 
indicating  its  former 
position  an  angle 
termed  by  Helmholts 
the  angle  of  vertical 

displacement,  or  the  yio.  23.— Diagran  of  tbe  attachmenti  of  the 
aeeeneioncU  angle  ;  muKlea  otQia  eye  and  of  their  axes  of  rota- 
end  when  it  rotates  dotted 
round   the  vertical  ^'^'^  U'^'^J  , 

g        Tbe  ul*  of  routleo  of  th«  rectii*  Internn*  and 
axis,  tne  Une  01  re-     axtiniu  belns  T«Rlcal.  th4t  li,  penMBdlmlu  u 

gard  is  displaced  from  **  ^i*'-  ** 

aide  to  side,  forming  with  the  median  plane  of  the  eye  an 
angle  called  the  angle  of  lateral  displacement.  (3)  Third 
order  of  potitiont. — This  includes  all  those  which  the  globe 
may  assume  in  performing  a  rotatory  movement  along  with 
lateraT  or  vertical  displacemeots.  This  movement  of  rota- 
tion is  meuored  by  the  angle  which  the  pUute  of  re^rd 


makes  wun  the  transverse  plane,  an  angle  termed  the  apgli 
of  rotation  or  of  iortion. 

The  two  eyes  move  together  as  a  syattfm,  so  that  we 
direct  the  two  lines  of  regard  to  the  same  point  m  space. 

The  eyeball  ia  moved  1^  nz  mnsdea^  which  are  described 
in  the  article  Avatomt,  vol  i,  pi  891.  The  relative  attacL- 
ments  and  the  axoe'  of  rotation  are  shown  in  fig.  23.  The 
following  table^  given  by  Beaunis,  summaiues  their 
action  i~ 


Nambw  of  KbhIm 

In  •eUvlljr. 


Om 
Two 


IhiM. 


DInctloa  of  Llae 
of  Becard. 


lewordo  „...,«  I 

0at«arde_  

Upwudi  

Downward*  

'iDvard*  and  up- 
vvd*  

I 

Inwardo  and  doi 
VBidiM....... 


Owwarda  aad  ni 
ward*.. 


Otttwardi  and 
downward*..... 


fintcmil  lect'.i. 
tExiern*!  mtui. 
JSuMilor  rariut. 
llofeilorobltquo. 
I  Infwler  rtema. 
ISnpoiNwoblhiBt. 
f  Inieinal  leeiui, 
>  SuMTtor  rertni. 
(iniaruir  ulitiriii*, 

<  Inl«rnal  rcrrot. 
■t  lafnler  tcctua 
(Snpoilor  U>Ilqiie. 
f  Extomil  rectal. 
-^Snperliir  rcctna. 
(interior  obltqoi. 
I  EsMrnal  rtctna 

<  Inferior  lectin. 
(Saperlor  obUqa* 


The  term  9i$u<d  field  is  given  to  the  area  intercepted  by 
the  extreme  vianal  lines  which  pass  through  the  centre  of 
the  popit,  the  amount  of  dilatation  of  which  deleiminea  its 
size.  It  follows  the  movements  of  the  eye^  and  is  displaced 
with  it.  Each  point  in  the  visual  field  has  a  correspondiug 
point  on  the  retina,  but  the  portion,  as  already  explained, 
which  secures  our  attention  is  that  falling  on  the  yellow 
spot. 

(2.)  Simple  Vition  with  Two  £j/«.~When  we  IwA  at 
an  object  with  both  eyes,  having  the  optic  axes  parallel^ 
its  image  falls  npon  the  two  yellow  spots,  ' 
and  it  is  seen  as  one  object. ,  If,  how-  / 
erar,  we  displace  one  eyeball  by  pressing  ( 
it  with  the  finger,  then  the  image  in  the  v  ^ 
displaced  eye  does  not  fill  on  the  yellow 
spot,  and  we  see  two  objects,  one  of  them 
being  less  distinct  than  the  other.  It  is 
not  necessaiy,  however,  in  order  to  see  a  p,o_  —  Diagram 
single  object  with  two  eyss  t.hat  the  two  to  iiitiitnte  ths 
images  fall  on  the  two  yellow  qwts;  an  pbyiioiogicai  reia- 
object  is  always  single  if  its  image  fall 
on  eorretpondittg  poinie  in  the  two  eyes. 
Thtis,  in  the  experiment  above  deaoribed,  after  having  seen 
two  images  by  displacing  Mie  eyeball,  wa  may  be  able 
again  to  see  only  one  image 
by  pressing  on  the  other 
eyebalL  There  are  then  cor* 
responding  points  in  the  two 
retinse,  eo  that  if  they  were 
superposed  the  two  yellow 
spots  would  coincide;  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  left  retina  would  touch 
the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  right  retina;  the  nasal 
side  of  the  left  reUna  would 
correspond  to  the  temporal . 
side  of  the  right  retina,  and 
the  reverse  would  also  hold  '  i 
good.  The  reUtion  of  the  ^ 
two  retinn  to  each  other  in 
the  field  of  vision  6iay  be 
illustrated  by  the  diagram  ^'i-  — IHagrantoillnxtiatepbo* 
in  fig.  24.    When  an  image  "omona  of  double  Tiiioa.  (Miiller.1 

falls  on  non-coixe^nding  points  of  the  retina,  it  iueoa 
donble. 
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Thai.  M  In  fig  35,  iowom  two  «t«  lookinR  at  «  ungU  dbjKt, 
placed  ktwi  t  or  &  If  tba  imagt  M  tbe  pomt  6  fsU  in  one  ejra  on 
I  fend  in  tb*  ^oer  en  7, 
tlw  point  <  of  the  on*  f' 
tinii  being  eormpondent 
with  tha  point  i  of  th« 
other  retine,  the  diituco 
vt  the  tiro  intuee  teen  will 
be  eqnil  to  tno  dietence 
between  8  end  7.  Agun, 
If  imftgu  of  «  fell  on  S 
•nd  6,  it  will  be  eeen 
•ingle.  Further,  it  the 
Imege  of  h  fall  on  the  left 
eye  et  8  mai  on  the  right 
et  4,  aa  theae  two  pointa 
do  not  correepond,  it  will 
enpew  doable.  And  ao 
with  ragKrd.to  the  other 
letinat  pointa  indicated  bj 

**''JhV5[«^««.™.,.i«  ^  M.— ttigiuntoraiiltiUthetheory 
b7^'tSa*'SffS?'iid  <'f««-p3ESiun.lpoi...  (hSB 
of  fig.  S6.  Anf  olgeot  et  a',  or  at  t',  or  at  e*,  will  be  eeen  aimnlj 
bj  tne  two  efea  A  and  B,  aa  the  imagea  fUl  on  ooneaponding 
pointa  in  the  retiue,  namelT,  tM*,  W,  and  e^.  It  will  be  readily 
eeen  that,  if  the  eye  B  were  diapleMd,  the  imagee  wonld  not  fall  on 
eorreiponJing  pointa,  and  conaet^nently  two  would  be  aeen. 

The  D&me  horopter  hat  beoi  given  to  a  Una  connactiog 
those  points  in  the 
Tboal  field  which  form 
their  im&ge  on  corre- 
•pooding  poiati  of  the 
retina  llie  older  phy- 
fliobgisti  fint  gave  thii 
name  to  "a  straight 
Uoe  or  pUse,  paaaiog 
through  the  point  of 
coDTergenee  the  axes 
of  the  erei  or  the  point 
to  whtoh  the  eyea  are 
directed,-"  but  Vieth 
and  Holler  ihowed  that 
It  cannot  be  a  atraight 
Uae  or  plane,  but  most  Fn.  S7.— XHegnm  to  Olvetnte  the  eimpte 
bare  a  dionlar  foim.  horopter. 

ThtuKthepointoo,  1^  « In  %.  Moomapond  to  the  points  < 
the  an^es  #  and  1  in  thecMflTemaateoneqpoadto  theaafl^ 

4  and  1  in  '  -e  other. 
Then  a  h  being  eqnal  to 
the  angle  I  in  eye 
A  equal  to  angle  1  In  eye 
Bj  the  anglea  1'  and  1' 
will  be  etioaL  Sinee  the 
hn^ee  S  and  3  are  eqnal, 
the  anglee  8  and  8  moat 
■1m  be  equal  In  the 
aame  way,  the  angle  5  ia 
eiaal  to  angle  8.  For 
i  and  angle  4 

-  ani{1s  4.  Thoa  the 
angles  8,  8,  eud  6  are 
ei]nal,  nnd  a"  b"  ^  can- 
not lie  In  a  atraight 
line,  for  it  ie  the  pro- 
perty of  a  vircle  only  that 
angles  erected  on  the 
aame  chord,  and  reach 

anzlea.   {Mullefa  Av-    J^"!*"  <>'  «  dlitaace. 

tiSagv,  Tol.  ii  p.  1W6.) 

A  line  joining  (T,  y.and  e"  is  therefore  the  ainple  horopter,  and  ita 
fons  is  iUnstrateil  by  Jig.  27.  It  la  a  circle,  of  which  the  chord  is 
formed  bjr  the  distance  between  the  pointa  of  decnsaation  of  the 
rajrs  of  light  in  the  eye  (K  A  C  K  in  fig  27)  lU  aize  ia  deter, 
mined  by  the  poution  of  the  two  eyes,  and  the  point  toward  which 
their  axea  conTerge.  Thla  u  lUoatrated  br  Gg.  28.  Thoa  if  a  be 
the  diatance  of  the  eyes  from  each  other,  the  circle  c  ie  the  horopter 
f<w  the  object  narked  1.  the  circle  rf  tv.  2,  and  the  circle  e  for  8. 

An  ol^ject  which  is  not  found  in  the  horopter,  or,  iu 


other  words,  does  not  form  an  jnage  on  correspooaing  poatt 
of  the  retinft,  is  aaen  double.  When  the  ey ebaUs  are  m 
acted  upon  their  muscles  as  to  secure  images  en  nos- 
coneapooding  poiuta,  and  consequently  double  Tisioo,  tki 
condition  is  tenned  ttrabitmut^  or  sqoiuting;  of  which  then 
are  several  varieties  treated  of  in  wotb  on  ophtliiUiiu: 
surgery.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  the  foaioo  u( 
double  imagea  we  must  assume,  not  onlj  the  correctness  «1 
the  theory  of  corre^nding  points  of  the  redna,  bnt  sW 
that  there  are  correspibndiiw  points  in  the  brain,  at  Um 
central  ends  of  tha  (^tic  fibres,  doch  foaioa  of  imsga 
Duy  occur  without  cmsdousnees, — at  all  events  it  is  poasibis 
to  imagine  that  the  cerebral  effect  (exc^  as  regardi 
consciousness)  would  be  the  same  when  a  single  (^jert 
was  placed  before  the  two  eyes,  in  the  proper  positine, 
whether  the  individual  were  coosciooa  or  not.  On 
other  hand,  aa  we  are  habitually  consdons  of  a  single  image, 
there  is  a  psychical  tendency  to  fuse  double  images  whea 
they  are  not  too  dissimilar. 

(3.)  Binocular  Ptreeption  of  Cotour. — This  may  \t 
studied  as  follows.  Take  two  "So,  3  eye-pieces  cf  i 
Hartnaek's  microscope,  or  two  eye  piecea  of  the  asm 
optical  value  from  any  micraacope,  placee  on  in  front  d 
each  ey^  direct  them  to  a  clear  window  in  daylight,  kee; 
them  pajrallel,  and  two  luminous  fields  will  be-  ee«n,  oaa 
corresponding  to  each  eye.  Then  converge  the  two  ej*- 
piecea,  nntil  the  two  luminous  circles  cross,  and  the  cenbil 
part,  like  a  bi-con¥ez  lens,  will  appear  clear  and  bri^ 
while  the  outer  segmenta  will  be  much  leas  intense,  sad 
may  appear  even  a  dim  grey  colour.  Here,  evidntlj, 
the  aensation  is  due  to  a  fusion  of  impreaaiona  in  tha  bfaia. 
With  a  similar  arrangement,  blue  light  may  be  adnutted  bf 
the  one  eye-pipce  and  red  by  the  other,  and  on  the  cos- 
vergenoe  of  the  two,  a  reenltant  ctdonr,  pnrph^  will  bs 
observed.  This  may  be  termed  the  Unueiilar  vision  ef 
colours.  It  is  remarkable  that  by  a  mental  eiFoct  tkii 
sensation  of  a  compound  colour  may  be  decompoaed  uto 
ita  conatitnenta^  so  that  oa»  vj*  wiU  again  ase  bhw  Mi 
tht  other  red. 

6.  The  FBTomou  BsLAxioim  ot  TiavAi.  Fssoipxion, 

(1.)  General  Charaetera  of  VitwJ  Peretftione. — All  vinJ 
perceptions,  if  tbey  last  for  a  sufficient  length  of  taa^ 
appear  to  be  external  to  onrselvea,  erect,  locaHasd  in  t 
pontion  in  space,  and  more  or  less  eontinuova  ' 

(a)  Vitval  SenaaHom  are  rtferred  to  the  SxUrior. — 
eppeats  to  be  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  habit  Those  i^ 
have  been  bom  blind,  on  obteining  eye-sight  by  an  epeia- 
tion,  have  imagined  objects  to  be  in  dose  proximi^  to  tk 
eye,  and  have  not  had  the  distinct  sense  of  flxtaripnty 
which  moat  individuals  poesess.  filowly,  end  by  a  pvoeex 
of  education,  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  played  an  imp^ 
tent  part,  they  gained  the  knowledge  of  the  external 
tions  of  objects.  Again,  phosgenes,  when  first  produced, 
appear  to  be  in  the  eye,  but  when  consciona  of  them,  by  as 
effort  of  imagination,  we  may  transport  them  into  apao^ 
although  they  never  appear  very  far  off. 

{h)  YCnuil  Sejuationa  are  rtferred  to  Erect  OtgecU.— 
Although  the  images  of  objects  are  inverted  on  the  ictisa 
we  see  them  erect  The  explanation  of  the  effect  is  thst 
we  are  conscious  not  of  the  image  on-  the  retina,  but  iA  tl» 
luminous  object  from  which  the  rays  proceed,  and  ¥• 
refer  the  sensation  in  the  direction  of  these  rays.  Again, 
in  running  the  eye  over  the  object,  say  a  tall  pole,  fo« 
base  to  apex,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  different  im^its 
on  the  retina,  but  of  the  muscular  movements  necessary  to 
bring  the  parts  successively  on  the  yellow  spot 

(c)  Vitual  Senaations  are  referred  to  a  Potttfon  ftt  Specf. 
— The  localtzatlsn  of  a  luminous  point  in  space  jcail  only  b« 
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detennined  by  obeening  ita  retatioiu  to  other  laminous 
iwiuts  with  a  giveo  poeitiou  of  the  head  and  of  the  eye. 
For  example  in  a  perfectly  darlc  room,  if  ve  look  at  a 
aiagle  Inminoua  Jwint,  we  cannot  fix  its  exact  position  in 
space,  bat  we  may  get  some  information  of  ««  Tagae  char- 
acter by  moving  the  head  or  the  eye.  If,  however,  a 
secood  lumlnons  point  appears  in  the  darkness,  we  can  tell 
whether  it  is  nearer  or  farther  diatant,  above  or  below  the 
first.  So  with  regard  to  other  Inminons  points  we  observe 
theirreciprocal  relations,  and  thus  we  localise  a  number  of 
visual  impresaiona.  There  are  three  principal  directions  in 
space — (1)  the  trannerte  (breadth),  the  vertical  (height), 
and  the  Kiyittat  (depth).  Lnminoos  points  may  be  localized 
either  ia  the  transverse  or  vertical  directions.  Here  we 
have  to  do  umply  with  localization  on  a  surface.  A  num- 
ber of  points  may  be  observed  simultaneously  (as  when  the 
eye  is  fixed)  or  successively  (as  when  the  eye  moves).  If 
the  movement  of  the  eye  be  made  rapidly,  Uie  aeries  of  im- 
pressioaa  from  different  points  may  be  fused'  together,  and 
we  are  cuuscioos  of  a  line,  the  direction  of  which  is  indicated 
chiefly  by  the  muscnlar  sensations  felt  la  following  it  The 
case  is  different  as  regards  points  in  the  sagittal  direction. 
We  Bee  only  a  single  point  of  this  line  at  a  time  it  may 
be  a  transverse  series  of  retinal  elements  A,  B,  and  each  ol 
these  formed  by  a  number  of  amallw  slementt  1,  2,  8,  4 
situated  in  the  axis  of  each 
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principal  element:  it  may 
on  the  other  hand,  tho 
transverse  line  a  h  attoated  ^ 
in  space  and  formed  1*7*^,  j 
aeries  of  points  in  juxtaposi- 
tion.   Each  of  these  points 

will  impress  a  retinal  ele-  A  i..»..B 

meut,  and  the  result  will  be 

the  perception  of  a  transverse    ]  III*"*!!  1*1 
tine;  but  this  will  not  be  the 

same  for  the  points  «,rf,e,/,iF,  ^^-^^  UW^ih. 
situated  in  space  in  a  hnear  ,^n„«l3lS^.i . JtiyL.. 
series,  in  the  sagittal  direc- 
tion} only  one  of  those  points  e  will  tmpreri  the  corre- 
■pondin^  retinal  element,  and  we  can  see  only  one  point  at 
a  time  in  the  Une  eg.  By  accommodatirg  successively, 
however,  for  the  variooe  points  at  different  and  considerable 
distances  along  the  line  eg,  we  may  ez<'.ite  retinal  elements 
in  rapid  succession.  Thus,  partly  Ky  the  fusion  of  the 
■accessive  impressions  on  the  retire,  and  partly  from  the 
muscular  sensations  caused  by  repeated  accummodatioDS 
and  possibly  of  ocular  movemaT.t8,  we  obtain  a  notion  of 
tUptK  in  space,  even  with  the  use  of  only  one  eye.  It  is, 
however,  one  of  the  due',  effects  of  binocidar  vision  to 
(five  precision  to  the  not,oa  of  space  in  the  sagittal  direo- 
tion 

{i)  Yitmt  SauffJunu  are  eoatinuout. — Suppose  the 
touge  of  a  luminous  line  falls  on  the  retina,  it  will  appear 
BM  a  Une  althuui^h  it  is  placed  on  periiaps  200  cones  or  rods, 
•aeh  of  which  may  be  separately  excited,  so  a«to  cause  a 
ffittijtet  sensMion.  Again,  on  the  same  principle,  tiie  im- 
pTwnon  of  a  superficiJ  surface  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  notale,  made  np  of  individual  portimi  correeponding  to 
the  rods  or  cones  on  which  the  imago  of  the  mrface  faBo. 
Bol  in  both  cas^  the  sensation  is  continnone,  lo  that  we 
Me  a  line  or  a  mutact.  The  individttal  images  are  fosed 
together. 

(2.)  Jlfothiu  da-itetl  /rom  Vitual  Pereeptiona. — When 
we  look  at  any  object,  we  judge  of  its  aize^  the  direetion  of 
its  surfaces  (unless  it  bee  point),  its  distance  from  the  eye. 
Its  apparent  movement  or  fixecbeois  and  its  aj^woranee  of 
■olidity, 

(ff)  Ai'piirmt  Sue. — This,  so  far  as  regards  a  eompant' 
tively  small  obiact*  deneuda  os  tb«  aiw  of  the  ratiud. 


image,  as  determiui 
large  object,  ther^  t 
cular  sensations  d 
eyeball,  as  we  "  ranj 
the  eye  over  it  I 
difficult  to  appreci 
the  distance  separat 
two   points  betwi 
which  there  are 
apparently  similar 
For  example,  the  c 
than  from  B  to  C,  i 
(6)  Direction. — & 
Btraight  line,  especi 
corvedi    In  fig.  3: 
shown  by  ZopU- 
ner,  is  depicted. 
If  these  Imes  be 
looked  at  some- 
what obliquely, 
say   from  one 
comer,  they  will 
appear  to  con- 
vey or  diverge, 
and  the  oblique 
Une^  on  each 
side  of  the  ver- 
tical lines,  will 
appear  not  to  be 
•JJkotly  of^Kwte 
each  other.  But 
the  vertical  linee 
ate  parallel,  and 
the  oblique  lines 
are  contlnnons  ^" 
aoroBsthenL  The 
effect  is  evidently 
be  controlled  by  ai 
seen  as  they  really 

(c)  Apparent  Dii 
large  objects  at  a 
their  apparent  size 
the  visual  angle,  a 
objects  between  thi 
sea,  we  cannot  fon 
estimate  of  how  m 
know  how  difficult 
a  river.  But  if  i 
and  the  distant 
distances  at  sea, 
certain  materiab  oi 
of  which,  however, 
experiencck  Whaz 
its  distance  ehiefly 
ing  the  two  lines  o 

(d)  The  lioveme 
judge  of  moremen 
being  affected,  and 
ai  mnscohv  amtrB 
sory  to  move  t1 
VFbea  the  eye  mo 
**foUow''  the  obje 
sense  of  mnseular 
is  increased  when, 
we  require  to  movi 

(e)  Th»Appare\ 
an  Oltjeet.—lS  we 
the  right  eye  and  I 
the  two  images  of 

bioilized  bv'GoOgl 
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%  card  betireoD  the  two  ejee,  and  eaosing  a  lUglit  con- 
rergonoe  of  the  eyea,  the  two  imagea  are  broagbt  npon 
oomapODdiog  poiota  of  tho  two  xetina^  the  iwagu  will  at 
once  be  aeen  in  relief, 

Comnlt  tcguding  Ike  pliTiIolocf  irf  At  crt,  aa  tba  mort  eon- 
■Apta  tnatiN  m  tba  snbjae^  HeunholtifB  Ovtiaiu  PA^Hctonfut. 
1U7}  OM  «t  Um  baat  «r  tht  iddar  tmtiaH  ia  Uwkaiui*  On  tiu 
«Hl  rMn^  1S41 ;  ia  the  Antwatienad  tnatiaa^  a  foU  hit  la 


giTcn  at  th«  ni  of  each  aaetloa  ^  all  Uia  more  Impertaat  •aria 
and  mooogrkphi  baring  on  the  physaology  atwl  oMtckl  an^ag^ 
menLi  of  thfl  »ye.  ap  to  1867.  A  tct^  valiublo  ubliognjihiral 
account  u  od*  ncentlj  published  by  J.  PUtMO,  cntttleU  AUi»- 
grapk%f  anatytiqut  <U*  prinapaux  pkinmnintt  tulgoetive  dr  Ut  Finn 
imiUtMUmfmneujujiun**  ta/LnduXVIIh  nieU,  tmi»a ^tcw 
bMicgntfhu  Hmfit  s»ur  ta  partu  ieauUi  d»  tUd*  metmel  txtml 
du  tmt  rlu  dta  Jumnrm  it  FAeadtmU  nuaU  dtt  aetntea, 
Mni;a(AelaaiUMWtoAA^N^  1877  |J.  a  M.] 


EZEKIEL  (yn^,  St  PVTt  Qod  will  atreagthen. 
«rSf  PUJX  Qod  will  prevail;  *IcCc«i^;  Euehul)in»thaBon 
of  Boxi  a  prieat,  probably  of  the  line  of  Zadok,  who  appeara 
to  baTe  lired  in  Jemaalem,  and  to  have  held  a  poaition  of 
aome  prominence  there.  Acoordtng  to  an  aneieot  and  not 
impoaiible  interpretation  of  hia' own  worda  (chap,  LI), 
Ezekiel  waa  horn  in  624  B.O.  Thia  interpretation  ia  at 
leaat  preferable  to  that  which  reckooa  "the  thirtieth  jear" 
from  a  hypothetical  era  of  Kabt^laaaar ;  but  it  ia  not 
free  from  dl  ohjeetton,  and  if  it  fail  ns  we  haTe  no  data  for 
predaely  determining  the  prophet's  age.  Notwithstanding 
the  ezpresaion  made  nse  of  by  Joeephos  {wms  &v,  Ani.,  z. 
7,  8)  we  maj  reaaonably  aaanm^  howerer,  that  he  had  at 
kait  attained  to  eariy  manhood,  and  already  had  read  and 
obaerred  macb,  when,  along  with  King  Jehoiachio  and 
many  other  fdaoiMiB  of  the  better  elaaa  ^3  Kiiiga  zxit. 
13-18;  Jer.  xxiz.  1)  he  waa  oattied  mto  eiile  by 
Nebuchadnemr  ia  099  &a  "WWk  others  of  his  oou* 
Mtriota  he  wss  settled  st  a  plaoe  called  Tet-Abib  ("Com* 
hiU  <m  the  banks  of  the  rim  Chebar,  by  which  most 
probftMy  the  Nahr-Halcha  or  <' Grand"  Canal  of 
HaboclttdBemr  ia  meant,  though  aome  stiD  ddnk  of  the 
Chaborar  (modem  Kha'  nr),  an  affloent  td  the  Eoplu^ea 
more  to  tiie  north.^  We  are  l«h  almost  wholly  to 
preeariooB  infermoe  and  oo^jaetaro  for  all  forther  de- 
tails ol  hia  history.  We  leam  ioeidenteUy,  indeed,  fnmi 
his  writings  that  ha  was  a  married  maa  living  in  a 
hooM  of  hts  own,  and  that  Us  wife  died  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  exile.  Bat  of  the  nature  of  his  ordina^ 
emploiyraents,  if  he  had  any,  we  are  not  infmned.  Bim 
life^  u  a  prieat  «4ioee  heart  was  thonrnj^ly  abaoilwd  in 
j^iestly  work,  oonld  hardly  fait  to  ba  tinged  with  aadneea, 
condemned  aa  it  was  to  be  spent  in  an  **  andeu  land"  fu 
away  from  **  the  inheritanee  <rf  the  Lord."  He  sesnu  to 
have  been  of  a  brooding  ten^eramei^  and  to  ^ve  passed 
mtieh  <rf  his  time  in  silniee  and  soUtnde.  A  recent  writer 
^ia  the  Studitn  «.  Kritiim  for  1877)  has  ingn^Umsly  sng' 
gested  and  endeaTonred  to  ahow  that  he  was  an  inTali^ 
anfleriog  mach  from  aome  dironie  nwrona  malady.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  his  exile  (694  b.o.)  he  had  a  remarkable 
Tiston,  of  which  he  has  giren  a  very  fnll  dMcription  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  his  book.  On  thia  occasion  he  was 
divinely  called  to  Uis  prophetic  offiea.  ThMweforward,  for 
a  period  of  at  least  22  years,  both  orally  and  in  writinj^  he 
e<Hitioned  to  discharge  prophetic  fonctions  at  freqnoQt  if 
somewhat  irregalv  intervals ;  and  wluitever  may  have  been 
the  force  and  bitterness  c4  tiie  opposition  he  originally  had 
to  face,  he  altimately,  as  a  **  watchman  "  uid  acknowledged 
leader  of  public  opinion,  came  to  exercise  an  incalenlably 
powerful  influence  ia  keeping  alive  the  Jewish  nation^ 
feeling,  and  also  ia  qnickening  and  purifying  the  religions 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  his  time.  The  last  date  mentioned 
in  his  writings  is  the  27th  year  of  his  exile  (072  B.C ).  It 
ia  not  probable  that  he  Kved  long  after  (hat  time.  Kothing 
authentic,  however,  has  been  handed  down  to  ns  aa  to  the 
time,  place,  or  manner  of  liia  death.    Sevwal  unimportuit 


>  Ble«k  (Einl.  |  221,  aotel  la  prababljr  wrong  in  idmitifyiin;  both 
and  Chabona  with  the         of  8  Bjnga  zvU.  8,  which  la  mo«t 
prolMblT  fha  Ehabw,  a  tributary  of  the  Tinia  (Debtuch,  Jtma, 
p.  19,  mUU 


traditiona  may  be  foond  in  woik  of  thn  ftendo- 
Epiphanios,  Df  wit.  tt  wuui.  proph.t  m  the  Itimtrwfj  «l 
Beqjamin  of  Tudela,  and  elieiriiersi 

In  the  presutt  ^ssaoiette  canon  the  book  of  EsAM 
stands  third  in  order  among  thoee  of  the  eo-called  N^itlai 
AharOnlm  (latter  prophets),  being  preceded  by  tlioaa  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  fdlowed  by  that  of  the  twalf* 
minor  prophets.  In  the  list  ol  canwieal  books  gmn  fa 
the  Talmud  {Baha  baiftra,  14,  S)  it  ia  the  second  of  tho 
four,  bang  followed  by  "  Isaiah  "  and  "  tho  twdvsL*  Im 
anaogement  is  nnnsoally  sim|deh  the  dircmological  001^ 
responding  for  the  moat  part  with  Aa  natnial  oraoc.  lis 
three  divisions  data  Tetpectivelj  btm  bcftms  dnriog,  aad 
after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 

1.  The  first  24  cliq>ters  cany  the  reader  from  the  tim 
of  the  prophet'e  eonseoation  down  to  the  beginning  oS.  ^ 
siege  of  Jemaalem,  fmn  094  to  090  B.a  Ittey  are 
made  op  of  some  29  dietmet  oraele«^  all  U  which,  with  the 
trifling  exoeption  of  xxi  3S-S7  [2t}-32l  have  diroct 
reforenoe  to  ue  religions  and  political  condition  <rf  Ecekian 
cnnpatriota  in  Balorloiiia  and  in  Faleetiae.  Flrat  in  order 
staoda  the  famona  "chariot"  (comp.  1  Ch  xxviiL  18}  vision, 
which  hu  been  so  varioosly  eetimated,  both  from  theiesthetic 
and  from  the  theological  point  of  view,  diflbrent  erttiea. 
Rightly  inteqtreted,  as  a  mere  description,  it  cannot  jnadj 
be  called  vague  or  obacnre,  and  it  ia  hard  to  aeconnt  for 
the  strange  etoriM  told  ti  the  diffienltiea  felt  by  the  Jaws 
in  expounding  it.  The  prophet  seas  in  a  atona-clood 
eomug  ont  of  the  north  a  groop  of  fonr  living  ereatnrcs 
(dternbs),  each  with  four  irings  and  four  different  faces. 
Together  they  are  borne  upon  fonr  wheels  which  are  full  oi 
eyes.  Resting  npon  their  heads  is  a  finnament,  aapporting 
a  sapphire  throne,  whereon  ts  seated  a  man-like  figni%  whisb 
ia  almost  hidden  in  a  blase  of  Ught.  Hereupon  Ezekiel 
receives  and  eats  the  bittersweet  nil  in  which  an  written 
lam.entations  and  munming  and  woe;"  he  ii  now  nady 
to  go  forth  to  his  fellow<countrymett  feariessly  deelatiog 
the  truth  n  it  is  revealed  to  him,  however  nnwelecme  it 
may  be.  The  recorded  oracles  that  follow  bdong  to  the 
fifth,  siith,  serentb,  and  ninth  ynars  of  his  exite.  They  can 
be  understood  only  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
general  history  of  that  penod.  Soon  after  hii  acceauon  to 
the  throne,  Zedekiab,  the  nncle  and  succeswr  of  Jeboiachin. 
hod  begun  to  intrigue  against  his  attzerain  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  had  entered  into  secret  relations  with  the 
king  of  Egypt  Ezekiel,  like  his  older  contrmpoimry  Jer»> 
miah,  had  insight  and  sagacity  enough  to  see  the  cnwisdm 
of  such  a  policy.  By  varions  synibolical  actions  (iv.  1-8;  iv. 
9-17;  V.  1-4;  vi.  11;  xiL  1-16;  xxL  11  [6]),  and  abo  by 
unequivocal  words,  he  repeatedly  declared  the  certainty  of 
the  doom  that  was  impending  over  Jerusalem,  Jadah,  and 
all  the  mountains  of  ^rael ;  he  insUted  on  the  nseleasneaa 
of  any  aiidggle  against  Babylon,  end  distinctly  predicted 
Zedekioh's  captivity,  blindncsa,  and  death.  In  language  of 
the  severest  invective  he  rebuked  the  sins  and  idolatnesb 
worse  than  those  of  Sodom,  which  had  brought  tfau  ineri- 
table  ruin  upon  the  land  and  people  of  the  bord;  at  tho 
same  time  he  held  forth  the  hope  ofvjt£)^fcGestoration 
and  final  happiness  for  both  Jndah  and  Eplfnnmat  the  end 
of  "forty  years,**  nndw  thj  guidanca  of  the  coming  piinea 
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whou  right  it  is"  (chapi  xi.  U-2I ;  xriL  22-24;  jtx. 
40-44;  ixL  32  [27]). 

2.  The  eight  chapters  which  foltov  (xzt.-xxxll)  belong 
to  the  period  which  eUpsed  between  the  beginaiog 
of  the  siege  and  the  anDoancement  of  the  captare  of 

^  Jerusalem;  xxix.  17-21  is  an  exception,  belonging  to  the 
27th  year  of  the  prophet's  exile,  and  perhapi  also  chap, 
xxr.,  which  has  no  date.  Daring  this  period  the  pro- 
phet had  no  word  to  speak  eonceming  Jndah  and  Israel^ 
Id  these  chapters  the  divine  woe  prononnced  against 
the  seven  neighbouring  nations  which  had  shown  most  hos- 
tility to  Jndah  and  Israel,  namely,  Ammon,  Uoab,  Edom, 
Philiatia,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Egypt,  The  oracles  relating  to 
Tyre  and  ^^t  are  of  great  length.  The  others  are  com- 
paratively brief.  With  regard  to  Tyre  its  capture  and  ruin 
by  Ifebnchadneziar  are  foretold ;  and  it  is  predicted  that 
within  a  very  short  time  Egypt  shall  be  desolate  forty 
years.  The  addition  (xxiz.  17-21)  made  seventeen  years 
afterwards  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier 
prediction  regarding  Tjn  (xxri.  7-14)  had  not  been 
titerally  fulfilled.  This  section  contains  several  passages 
that  are'speeially  interesting  from  a  litertiy  point  of  view. 
The  description  of  the  great  merchant  city  in  chap,  xxvil 
is  noticeable  for  the  richness  of  its  details,  and  also 
for  the  rigour  with  which  the  comparison  to  a  ship 
u  carried  out  in  ver.  6-9,  26-36.  Striking  also  is  the 
dirge  (chap.  xxviiL  12-19)  upon  the  king:  "Thou  deftly 
Bade  signet-ring,  full  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty — 
then  hast  been  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God ;  every  pre- 
cious stone  was.tiiy  covering,  the  lardius,  the  topaz,  and  the 
diamond.  .  .  .  Beside  the  overshadowing  cherub  did  I 
place  thee ;  thoa  waU  npon  the  boly  mountain  of  Qod ; 
thou  walkedst  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  stones  of  fire. 
Thou  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways  from  the  day  that  thou  wast 
created,  till  iniquity  was  found  in  the&  By  the  multitude 
of  thy  merchandise  they  have  filled  the  midst  of  thee  with 
violence,  and  thon  hast  sinned ;  therefore  I  will  cast  thee 
as  profane  out  of  the  mountain  of  Qod,  and  the  overahadow- 
ing  cherub  shall  destroy  thee  from  the  midst  of  the  stones  of 
fire,"  As  Tyre  had  been  likened  to  a  ship,  so  is  Egypt  with 
great  minuteneas  of  detail  likened  to  n  cedar  in  chap.  xxxL 
In  chap,  xxxil  follows  a  corresponding  dirge,  in  which  the 
assembled  nations  are  represented  as  mourning  women 
linzing  their  lament  over  Egypt's  grave. 

3.  The  remainder  of  the  book  (xxxiii.-zlviii.)  dates  from 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  In  chap.  xxxiiL  we  read  how 
the  prophet's  dumbness  was  taken  away  in  the  twelfth 
(more  probably  the  eleventh*)  year  of  his  exile,  on  the  day 
when  tidings  were  brought  of  the  ruin  of  the  city.  There- 
npon  chap,  xxxir,  opens  with  a  brief  retrospect,  in  which 
the  former  avarice,  i(Ueness,  and  cruelty  of  Israel's  ahepherds 
Tvhieh  have  led  to  such  disaster  are  expoeed  and  rebuked. 
Bat  the  fntore — the  immediate  and  the  distant — chiefly 
occupies  the  prophet's  mind.  He  tells  of  a  coming  shepherd, 
"  David,"  nnder  whose  rule  great  and  nninterrupted  pros- 
perity is  to  be  secured,  Edom  is  to  be  finally  destroyed, 
but  the  twelve  tribes  are  to  be  resuscitated  md  gathered 
together  in  their  own  land  once  more,  A  final  battle  baa 
yet  to  be  fought  with  Gog  from  the  land  of  Magoj^  who 
•ball  come  np  against  the  chosen  people  with  a  great  army, 
but  only  to  be  ntteriy  destroyed,  that  Israel  may  thence- 
fomrd  dwell  in  safety,  wholly  secure  from  eny  possible 
repetition  of  former  calamities.  Then  follow  in  detail  the 
final  arrangeokents  of  the  reorganiied  theocracy.    The  new 
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temple,  its  dimensions,  construction,  famitnre,  are  deecribed; 
new  laws  as  to  sacrifice  and  festival  are  given  for  the  priests, 
prince,  and  people  of  the  new  commonwealth.  Directions 
are  given  for  iha  equitable  partition  of  the  Holy 'Land 
among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  for  the  building  of  the  new 
city,  which  is  to  be  called  by  the  new  name  Jahveh 
Shammah,  "  the  Lord  is  there."  In  all  these  regulations  r 
f[enera1  formal  resemblance  to  the  Pentatenchal  legislation 
IS  abundantly  mnnifeet;  but  the  differences  of  detail  are  no 
less  striking.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  among 
others.  Esekiel's  temple  is  larger,  bat  eimpler,  than  that 
of  Solomon.  The  distinction  between  the  Holy  and  the 
Host  Holy  Place  b  much  less  marked.  Both  ark  and 
high-priest  are  passed  over  in  silence.  The  priesthood  is 
specifically  Zadokite,  The  "prince"  has  priestly  functione 
assigned  him.  The  morning  burnt-offering  is  brought  into 
special  pr&minence;  of  thn  great  festivals,  the  passorer  and 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  alone  are  noticed.  The  feast  of 
pentecost  is  omitted,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  greA 
day  of  atonement,  but  an  observance  unknown  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, on  the  1st  and  7tb  of  the  first  month,  is  proposed 
instead. 

The  gennineness  uf  che  book  of  Ezektel  has.seldom  been 
■questioned.  Some  perplexity  has  been  caused  by  the  state- 
ment in  the  Talnind  {Baba  bathra  16,  1)  that  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue  "  wrote "  EzekieL  This  obscure 
expression,  by  which  most  probably  mere  editing  was 
meant,  baa  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  importance  by 
Kuenen's  demonstration  of  the  unbistorical  character  of 
the  entire  tradition  regarding  the  great  eynagogne.  To- 
wards the  close  of  last  century  some  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed by  Oeder,  Vogel,  and  an  anonymous  English  writer 
in  the  Slonthly  Magazine  (1798),  with  regard  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  last  nine  chapters,  which  were  supposed 
rather  to  be  of  a  Samaritan  origin,  and  by  Corodi  with 
respect  also  to  chaps,  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.;  bnt  these  doubts 
were  nnanimonsly  set  aside  by  the  not  too  conservative 
critics  of  that  period.  Zuns  {GoHesdifHttUche  YoHr&ge, 
1832 ;  also  Getammtltt  Sehnfien,  i  217 /,  1676)  was  the 
first  to  impugn  the  genuineness  of  the  entire  work,  his 
thesis,  in  its  most  recent  form,  being  that  no  euch  prophet 
as  Ezekiel  ever  existed,  and  that  the  present  work  bearing 
that  fictitious  name  was  written  somewhei-e  between  the 
years  440  and  400  fi.o.  His  arguments  are  partly  of  the 
a  prion  kind,  such  as  that  the  special  predictions  con- 
tained in  it  (xviu  16,  xziv.  2,  16,  Sic.)  are  inconsistent 
with  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  and  that  it  is  .inconceiv- 
able that  in  670B.O.  any  prophet  «inld  ererhave  thought  of 
suggesting  a  new  division  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  of  drafting 
a  new  law-book,  or  of  sketching  the  plans  of  a  new  temple 
and  city.  He  argues  further  from  the  silence  of  other 
scriptures,  particnhirly  of  Jeremiah  and  of  the  book  of  Ezra, 
with  regard  to  Ezekid ;  from  certain  allusions  in  the  book 
itself,  tndh  as  those  to  Daniel,  to  the  wine  of  Halybon,  &c ; 
also  from  its  grammatical  and  linguistic  peculiarities. 
There  is  still  practical  unanimity,  nevertheless,  among  critics 
of  all  schools  in  the  opinion  that  the  stamp  of  Esekiel's  in- 
dividuality is  unmistakably  and  even  obtrusively  visihle 
in  every  page  of  the  book  that  bears  his  name,  Keil  and 
Kuenen  agree  in  holding  him  to  have  been  its  autho^,  and 
its  editor  as  welL  He  is  believed  indeed  not  to  have 
reduced  it  to  its  present  form  till  near  the  close  of  his  life; 
and  many  have  embraced  the  opinion  of  Ewald,  that  the 
earlier  dates  have  in  some  cases  been  incorrectiy  given  by 
him.  The  text,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  hps 
reached  na  in  a  somewhat  impure  state. 

The  question  principally  discussed  in  recent  yean,  and 
likely  to  be  discussed  for  some  time  to  come,  in  «>nnexion 
with  Euldel's  name  is  not  whether  he  W40te  le^  than 
tnuUtii^  hu  uugud  to  Iiim,  but  nUur  «^  ..ther  ho  mi^ 


^  Tha  lMiga*(e  of  xxir.  27,  Ukaa  along  with  that  of  xxzUL  22, 
ku  Ud  many  to  tha  eoneluton  that  Eirkial  waa  litarallr  dumb  dttriag 
thla  parted,  and  tlut  the  oradaa  bdongiiig  to  It  matt  naeaaauUj  hare 
bseamlttaiiiBotapoktn.  Batxslx.21,datliiglh)n  annchlatarpnlod, 
raqairss  to  !»  alao  eonsUarad  in  thia  orataaziin.  He  Disj'  pMribljr 
have  bam  apeaeUeu  on  eertaia  subfaota  onlv. 

ja«*ir«ihttOHdaftWflfthaH8B.  BesBwaU^HlWft  BUsk. 
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not  poBs^y  hare  vnttan  more..  In  connexiM  with  hia 
theory  >  the  kte  origin  of  the  priestly  legiaUtion  in  the 
Fentat'  jcb,  Grtf,  in  1866,  Mgning  tnm  adniitted  umi- 
laiitier  of  stylc^  gaT*  it  out  as  hii  belief  that  Eiekiel  waa 
tike  a^'tbor  at  certain  ehapteta  of  Leritiena  (xnii.-xxiil, 
%iY.-  ixn.).  Tfaia  Tiew,  which  in  anbatance  haa  anbae> 
qomtly  been  adopted  by  Odenio  and  a  few  othei%  is 
nriifHtty  one  which  doea  not  admit  of  aaything  like 
d'aonatntioQ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  and  more 
khtereeting  tii<}miy  aa  to  the  xelatiTe  priority  oi  the 
'^Tttieal  and  Deateronomic  le^alatlona  doea  not  lall  to 
M  diaenesed  m  thie  plaoe  (tee  FuiTAniiOH). 

It  renuioii  that  aometfiing  ahonid  be  Wut  of  Eiakiel*e 
fdaee  aa  an  antbor  and  aa  a  religione  teacher.  Hia  work 
may  be  jndged  from  the  psrely  literary  point  of  view  more 
f uily  perhipa  than  that  of  any  ol  the  eanier  propbat^— for, 
nnlike  then,  be  waa  a  writer  mndi  mm  than  be  waa  a 
preuber.  Hia  oracleewere  lometimee  written  before  tii^ 
were  upcdnn;  aouetimea  be  wrotawhat  he  bad  no  intention 
of  spMklttg  at  aU.  He  may  be  called  one  ^  the  <rat 
aophertm  or  eeribei,  if  we  nee  that  word  in  its  h^her  aanse 
aa  denotiDg  "  bookmen,"  and  not  mere  xeaSeia  or  cqtyieta, 
Ae  a  leader  of  pnblie  <^inlon,  be  bandied  a  variety  of  anb- 
jeota  in  a  corre^nding  variety  of  alylei,  bnt  alwaya  with 
•  manner  entirely  hu  own.  Hie  proae  k  Invariably  nmple 
and  unaffected;  if  there  be  any  obeenrity  at  all,  it  it  redly 
caused  by  his  excessiTe  desire  to  make  it  impoedUe  for  hia 
reader  to  miBundeiatand  liim.  Hb  poetry  hae  snlfered 
much  at  the  bands  of  translators,  and  tbs  atudant  who  is 
wholly  dependent  on  our  Authorised  Veraion  will  be  often 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  comparisons  to  .£schylus,  Dante, 
or  Milton  which  bare  occasionally  been  suggested.  More 
than  that  of  any  other  prophet,  it  has  been  subjected  to  the 
extremes  of  exa^erat^  praise  and  undue  depreciatiou  by 
Ita  critics.  The  sympathetic  modem  reader,  howerer,  will 
be  able  to  find  in  it  a  aublimit^,  a  tendemeas^  a  beanC*  • 
melody,  wholly  peculiar  to  itself.  Chapter  xix.,  wbidi  even 
Schrader  pronouncee  **  masterly,"  may  be  spedally  referred 
to ;  also  chapters  xxriil  and  xxxiL 

A»  a  religious  teacher,  it  is  natnral  to  compere  Esekiel 
with  Jeremiah,  his  older  contemporary,  on  the  one  hanJ, 
and  with  his  immediate  succoasor,  the  author  of  Isa  xl-lxri , 
on  the  other.  It  h  is  frequently  been  said  (mint  strongly 
perhaps  by  Duhm)  that  the  cootrest  is  rer;  great,  and  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  EzekieL  Tbe  three  men, 
nevertbeleaa,  have  much  that  is  common  to  them  all.  If 
£xefciel  sometimes  (and  eepecially  in  his  closing  chapters) 
abowB  a  preponderating  extemaliim,  a  tendency  to  delight 
in  the  fulness  and  minuteness  of  bis  ceremonial  details,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Jerembh  too  looked  fcvward  to 
n  restored  sanctuary  and  a  reorganized  priesthnod  aa  essen- 
tial elements  in  the  perfected  theocracy  of  the  future.  And 
if  the  "  Oreat  Unnamed  "  be  justly  regarded  aa  one  of  the 
loftiest  and  pureet  exponeuta  of  the  epiritual  religion  of 
coming  days,  we  must  at  the  same  time  remember  that 
Ezekid  too  had  bidden  men  eeek  above  all  things  that  city, 
open  only  to  the  pure  in  heart,  of  which  the  glory  is  that 
<•  the  Lord  is  there." 

Ezekiel  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  name  In  the  Kew 
Testament,  and  tb  j  direct  traces  of  his  writioga  there,  apart 
from  those  in  the  Apocalyiwe,  an  comparatirely  few.  Matt 
ViL  24-27  compared  with  Ezek.  xiiL  10-13,  and  John 
X  16  compared  with  Ezek.  xxxiv.  2S,  23,  may  be  referred 
to  Both  directly,  however,  and  nko  trough  the  writer 
ol  the  Apocalypse,  his  influence  upon  Christian  thought, 
nnd  eapedally  upon  Christian  escbatology,  lus  been  cm* 
aidernble. 

iMtratun.— For  the  ancient,  tnedinTiL  snd  rariiar  modem  com- 
nenurin,  BM  Ctrpzow  and  other  work*  of  introduction.  The 
meal  important  vorks  of  recent  data  an  thosa  at  EwaU,  DU 


Pnpheten  dn  atttn  Sivta,  nL  H  Sad.  al,  Engl  «r.  ItTT;^ 
Mavrrmck,  ComnuMar  «.  d.  Fnpk  JSuekisf,  1843 ;  UiUift  A 
£wKul,  IU7  i  FairUini,  £rpoMiM  t/tJu  IkJuk  af  £vhd, 
1861  i  Klicfotb,  J).  Auk  tsMchutf,  l&SS;  HongktcbUn.  If 
H^ttma^uitfmd.  Pr.  Aaektafa,  18<7;  KaO,  2)  FrcplLJ£udU4l,  ISSfl : 
Th4  Sftakmr'a  Commmtarjf,  toL  vL,  1876-  Sae  alio  £waid'«  Ga- 
tkieitU  d.  V.  Itr.,  it.  18  ff,  Knanen,  Oodaiintl  ran  toL 
H,  and  PrufOtn  m  /V<yuk  1878,  Eng.  tr.  1877 ;  Schzsan'r 
article  "KteUcl"  in  echeakal*k  AM-Zcrmi,-  Duhza,  Dk 
n^etarie  dtr  Prof^tU*,  1875.  On  the  entieal  qtmtiona  see  Zaa% 
OeUmiuiuttidu  K«rtr*ge,  in  1S7-SM,  u<l  0CMMM«/te  Sduif. 
bi«,187&i  Onf,i>.  fmehitMtditBat]k4r4MA,S.  IU9  ;  KimeB.iB 
naof.  Ti/dteMnfltctSefL  1870;  Colanao,  TiUAnMncA  ondAtk 
/aaXiM  entuattt  anuNiiud;  part  vf.,  ISTS ;  Uottermana  an 
"EiaUat''faifhe£(wft#a«  r/t«^(torl877.  The Ei^nhnedti 
nay  be  rehrred  to  Jlk§  SoIpBtUt  ttilA  taritvt  nadenrngt  cm 
nadingg,  Londoo,  1878.  Bwuea'*  Bihttvrtrt  will  also  be  toaai 
useM  by  the  ovdiuiy  reader  olOerman.  ( J.  &  BL.) 

EZRA  (K^  I.e.,  help;  "Ec^;  £mlra$),  Aa  famooa 
aerib^  was  a  priest  of  the  line  ot  ZaddL  Aeeording  to 
the  genealogy  given  in  Ezra  vii.  1-0,  hia  fatker'a  nana  eras 
Serauh.  If  we  identify  this  Seraiah  with  the  peraon  mw- 
tioned  in  Ezra  iL  3,  Keb.  xiL  1,  then  the  Em  wbo  is  the 
anbject  of  the  preaent  article  mayiraU  be  identiBed,  aa  bat 
been  done  by  Michaelis  and  oth«%  with  the  Enb  named 
in  the  last-qnoted  texts ;  and  in  this  case  be  mnst  have  ben 
a  very  old  man  even  at  the  beginning  of  that  pnUie  work 
with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  assndated.  But »  cucfal 
ecmparuon  of  the  genealogy  in  I  CL  vL  4-lS  iritk  that  m 
Em  viL  leada  rathw  to  the  conclusiott  that  tbs  latter  baa 
moat  probably  been  abridged,  ao  far  u  the  mora  immediata 
and  lest  eminent  aneeatMa  of  onr  Em  are  coBcerned. 
They  are  omitted  probably  because,  thoui^  ckaely  con* 
nected  with  Jpshua,  the  son  of  Joaadak,  tbqr  ^  not  aval 
themselves  of  the  permiaaion,  granted  by  Cynu^  to  atnn 
to  Jerusalem  in  0A6.  They  do  not  aem  on  that  nacooa^ 
however,  to  have  lost  much,  if  any,  of  the  aodal  lofinancc 
to  which  their  high  rank  in  the  priesthood  entitled  tbcen. 
Joeepbus  tslla  us,  somewhat  mystenoualy,  that  Em  bimadf 
was  high-priest  of  tbe  Jews  who  were  leit  In  Bid>ylon.  Ba 
this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  when  he  first  a^Man  in 
history,  in  Uie  aeventh  year  of  Artaxerxea  LongimnnM 
(406  B.a),  be  is  already  a  man  of  great  learning,  nal,  and 
euthority,  enjoying  the  confidence^  not  only  of  bu  «n 
compatriots,  but  alat/  of  the  Fernan  king.  It  ia  to  fae 
regretted  that  we  should  ao  imperfectly  know  wbat  was 
the  true  condition  of  the  Jewa  in  Babylon  during  tbe 
yeara  that  immediately  followed  the  doae  of  the  '*  exOe.* 
We  have  variona  indieationa,  however,  that  many  of  thee 
devoted  tbemselvea  to  the  study  of  the  written  law,  heft 
up  friendly  interemiraowith  their  compatriota  in  Jenualeo^ 
regularly  sent  free-will  offerings  to  the  temple  there  (Phik^ 
■  Aa  Caium^  1013),  and  made  occaaional  pil,^rimagea  thither 
<Zech.  vi  9).  In  Jndea,  on  the  other  huid,  the  fi£ty-ci^ 
3wara  between  016  and  468,  which  are  paaaed  ovw  in 
ailence  tn  the  history,  do  not  eeem  to  have  bean  men 
proeperons  than  the  twenty  preceding  yean  of  wbi^  ^ 
record  haa  been  preserved.  Whether  influenced  by  nn> 
favourable  reports  of  tbe  condition  of  afiain  at  J«n- 
ealem,  cr  proceeding  upon  knowledge  peraon^y  obtained 
in  BMue  [wavioue  visii^  Ezra,  who  had  **  been  directing 
hia  heart  to  aeek  tlie  law  of  tlie  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and 
to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgment,"  asked  and  n- 
ceived  in  tlie  above-mentioned  year  tiie  royal  authori^  la 
make  an  official  visit  to  Jndaa.  IVom  the  tenua  of  bis  eom- 
niasion,  which  are  given  in  Em  vii  12-26,  we  learn  thet 
very  considerable  powers  and  privileges  irere  at  that  tinw 
conferred  upon  him.  On  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of 
the  Jewish  year  he  eet  out  on  bis  westward  jeomey,  carrying 
with  bun  many  valuable  offeringLnnd  accompanied  by  some 
1 600  of  his  f enow-coq9^7if<^ ,  ^  @«OoP49denible  fait 
waa  made  at  "the  river  of  Aliava,"  a  locWty  vUdt  bu 
aotbeen  Identified  as  yat  (Uia  aaUad^Qtona  in  1  Urn 


TiU.  41)',  toA  liars  it.ms  fonnd  that  no  LaTitN  had 
joiDid  ths  •zpoditioD.  A  meaaafs  waa  aceordinglf  aeot  to 
«  place  (dow  nnkaova)  eallad  Cariphia,  where  a  krge  colony 
«f  them  had  aettledjianting  their  aaaiataaee.  A  eotuiderable 
nnmbeT  of  Lentea  ware  thoa  ioduced  to  joiu  tha  party.  A 
faat  waa  thereafter  appointed,  the  aacnd  treaaorea  were 
aolemnly  entruated  to  the  -keeping  of  twelve  prieata  and 
twelve  Leritea  ^aee  Bertheaa  on  Ezra  Till  24),  and,  deliber* 
aS«^  diapeuing  with  the  osuat  military  eacort,  the  caiavan 
Mt  out  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  fint  month,  arriving  in 
JenmlMU  on  the  Ant  of  Uie  fifth.  *  Here,  in  the  courae  of 
the  inveatigation  which  he  had  been  eommlBaionad  to 
make,  Ezra  Tery  aoon  found  a  field  for  hia  refortning  aoti* 
Titiea  He  learned  that  the  popalatioa  generally,  prieeta, 
Lontaa,  and  rnlera  not  exeeptei^  had  been  intermariying 
with  the  anrroanding  peoplea  to  an  extent  which  aeBmad 
to  threaten  the  aobvenuon  .of  the  true  religion,  and 
the  obliteration  of  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  oner- 
^eted  diacoveiy  filled  him  with  amaxement  and  >hame. 
Soon  a  large  namber  of  tiie  inhabitauta  came  to  htm, 
and,  with  Shechaniah  for  apokeaman,  aaaured  him  that 
the  people  at  large  were  willing  to  diamiu  their  foreign 
wiToa  witii  their  children,  if  only  he  woold  take  in  band 
the  direotion  of  the  matter.  With  all  conveniaiit  apeed 
« lolemn  aaaenhly  of  all  Jndah  and  Jaroaalem  waa  than 
wnrened,  at  which,  after  Ezra  had  pointed  out  to  the 
people  their  tranitreuiona,  it  waa  agreed,  with  only  a  few 
^iaaantiant  Toioea  (Ezra  x.  16,  where  for  **were  employed  in" 
lead  "  atood  np  againat "},  to  appomt  a  committee  to  inquire 
Into  and  decide  on  all  the'caaea  of  mixed  marriage.  Thia 
committee  had  finiahed  ita  work  by  the  beginning  of  the 
ioUowing  year,  when  a  complete  liat  waa  drawn  np  of  those 
who  had  **  taken  atrange  wirea "  and  now  pledged  them- 
■elTes  to  pat  them  away.  Thus  far  the  Scripture  narrative 
has  carried  ua ;  but  at  thia  point,  after  detailing  tha  erenta 
«f  precisely  one  year  of  Ezra's  publio  Hfe,  it  abruptly 
breaka  off;  nor  do  we  read  of  him  again  for  the  next 
thirteen  yeara.  Modem  writers  are  by  no  means  at  one  in 
4he  coojectnres  they  make  aa  to  what  occurred  during  the 
iotervaL  Ewald  tiiinka  that  he  remained  in  Jerasalem 
during  all  the  interTening  time  ;  others  (sach  aa  Knenen) 
sre  of  the  opinion  that  ba  very  aoon  left  the  city,  and  that 
during  his  abaenca  occurred  those  relapaea  and  disasters 
which  were-tha-occaaion  of  his  snbaeqaent  activities,  and 
also  of  thoee  of  Nehemiah  Hitzig  thinka  that  he  never  re- 
appeared at  all,  and  corrects  Kehemiah  accordingly.  Ac- 
cording to  the  existing  text,  in  tiie  twentieth  (twenty-first  1) 
year  of  Artaxerxea,  on  tSu  fint  day  of  the  aeventh  month, 
we  find  him  "  in  the  open  apace  that  waa  before  the  water- 
gat^"  aolemnly  reading,  by  public  request,  in  the  hearing 
of  alt  the  people,  the  "  book  of  the  law  of  Moaes."  One  of 
the  immediate  effecta  of  thia  fresh  publication  of  tha  Moaaic 
la'w  was  that  straightway  the  feast  of  tabemaolea  was 
observed  as  it  had  not  been  **  aince  the  daya  of  Joshua  the 
aon  of  Kun ; "  and  very  aoon  afterwards  a  aolemn  fast  waa 
proclaimed,  dnring  which  a  written  covenant  was  drawn  up 
and  confirmed  by  all  the  people,  with  Nehemiah  at  their 
head,  by  which  they  became  bound  *'  to  walk  in  Ood's  law 
which  waa  given  by  Mosea  the  servant  of  Qod,"  apecial 
prominence  being  given  to  the  following  points, — separation 
from  the  people  of  the  land,  atrict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  day  and  the  aabbi(tic  year,  punctual  payment  of 
the  third  part  of  a  ahekel  for  the  aervice  of  the  temple,  of 
the  fint  fruits  lor  the  prieata,  and  of  the  tithea  for  the 
Levites,  And  now,  once  more,  after  a  aecoud  period  of 
public  activity,  which  in  this  case  seems  to  Lavs  lasted  for 

■  Bit,  anoinUr  oalM  lU  or  Dd-da-Kira,  "  the  wdl-lminni  s^ 
wh»n  fuurarm  make  their  plnagaintotlMdfHtt,"  has  bm  nggnted. 
fiUDltT,  Ltdur-  M  JfviA  Chunk,  UL  110. ,  S««  p.  670  of  tha  ipn. 
^ut  vmame  (art  EnnuuTia). 
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little  more  than  a  month,  the  name  of  Ezra  a1*-raptiy 
disappaan  from  the  Scripture  narrative.  Wa  have  no 
authentic  information  from  any  eonrce  aa  to  tlie  evente  ot 
his  Bubaequent  Ufa,  or  as  to  the  time,  plaee,  and  nunner 
of  hia  death.  According  to  Joeephns,  **  he  died  an  old  man^ 
and  waa  buried  in  *  magnificent  manner  at  Jemaalem ;  * 
bat  several  palpable  hlnnden  with  reference  to  Ezra  in 
other  parte  of  this  historian's  ntrrative  warn  ua  to  be 
cautious  in  receiving  thia  atatenent  Other  traditiono 
relate  that  he  died  in  fiabyfon,  or  at  Zamzumu  on  the 
Tigris,  while  on  a  journey  from  Jemaalem  to  Snaa.  Ac- 
cording to  the  heat  texts  of  the  Apocryphal  work  known  to 
Engti^  leaden  aa  3  Esdraa,  ha  did  not  die  at  all,  but  was 
translated  (xiv.  49). 

Tradition  is  aomewhat  inconaiatant  with  itaelf  alao  in  the 
account  it  givea  of  Em'a  relation  to  tha  Pentateuch.  At 
one  time  it  speaks  of  him  aa  a  mere  copyist  or  transcriber ; 
at  another  time  it  apaaka  of  him  as  »  Tduminons  author,  • 
prophet,  an  independent  legiaktor.  Uodera  criticism  in 
like  manner  has  not  as  yet  reached  a  onanimooa  finding  on 
the  poeition  occupied  by  him  with  reference  to  previona  oral 
and  written  enactmanta.  While  Ewald,  on  tha  one  hand, 
maintains  that  ^e  laat  editor  of  the  Fantattueh  livad  when 
the  kingdom  o?  Judah  was  still  aUndlng,  Qraf  and 
Knenen,  on  the  other  band,  assign  to  Ezra  a  Tety  large 
ahare  in  thefrodnetion  of  that  law-book  aa  wa  now  have  it 
Between  the  two  extremes  there  is  room  for  an  intn* 
mediate  view,  akin  to  that  of  ecdeaiastical  tradition,  which, 
wlthoat  determining  tha  extent  of  Ezra's  work,  admtta  that,' 
having  before  .him  an  earlier  work,  be  added  and  parhapa 
also  altered  some  thinga  in  an  editorial  capacity. 
'  It  cannot  be  dpubted  that  Ezra  was  anceaaaftd  in  at  leut 
giving  to  the  law  aa  written  a  prominence  and  an  influance 
which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  Under  him  it  became 
the  exclusive  rale  of  public  and  private  life  in  a  wi^  that 
had  never  before  been  known.  The  rise  of  the  o^ar  of 
"  acribea,"  that  ia,  of  those  whoaa  buaineaa  it  waa  to  know  tha 
law,  to  interpret  it,  and  "  make  a  hedge  **  round  it,  can  be 
traced  directiy  to  him.  If  he  thus  waa  in  a  seuae  the 
founder  of  that  pharisaiam  which  in  later  ages  degenerated 
into  the  well-known  forma  which  were  ao  abhorrent  to  Chriat 
and  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  it  ought  to  ba  remembered, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  synagogue  aervicea, — thoaa 
aaaembliea  throughout  the  towna  and  villagea  of  the  land  in 
which  the  written  word  waa  weekly  read  and  e^oupded 
with  pr^se  and  pnyar, — are  most  probably  to  be  traced  to 
his  influence.  The  synagogue  wonhip  passed  directly  over 
from  JadAism  into  the  Christian  chnrch;  and  in  this  way 
Ezra,  BO  far  aa  he  originated  il^  haa  exercised  an  ineaicnt 
able  inflnenoe  on  the  raltgbua  onlture  of  the  nee. 

For  muoh  tsIii«U«  informition  on  the  life  and  Umei  of  Ena, 
and  alao  for  reffnnoH  to  the  older  aathoritiee,  the  hiateries  of 
larael  hj  Ewald,  Hitrig,  Joet,  Henfdd,  Oraett,  and  Koenen  may 
be  ooaealted.  See  also  Staaln^s  Ltetum  «»  Ou  BUIory  ^  M« 
inoiah  ChunK,  voL  iiL  (J.  «.  BL.) 

EZBA  iUTD  KEHEMIAH,  Bookb  of.  llie  two  canonic 
cal  books  entitled  Ezra  and  Kehemiah  in  our  Englieh 
Bibles  correspond  to  the  1  and  2  Esdras  of  the  Tulgat^ 
to  the  2  Esdras  and  Kehemiah  of  the  LXX.,  and  to  the 
Ezra  and  Kehemiah  of  the  Massoretio  text  Though  for 
many  centoriea  they  have  thus  been  treated  aa  separate 
oompoaitiona,  wa  have  abondant  evidence  that  they  wece 
anciently  regarded  as  forming  but  one  book.  Thus,  Origan 
(Euseb.,  H,  £.,  vi  29),  ezpreasly  enumerating  the  twenty- 
two  beoka  of  the  old  covenant  aa  acknowledged  by  the 
Jaws  and  accepted  by  the  Christian  church,  givea  aa  one  of 
them  ''EvBpat  WpStrot  Kot  Snrtpot  Iv  iyi  'E{/>a.  Melito  of 
Sardia  (Euseb,  if.  iv.  26)  in  like  manner  mentions  ths 
book  ti  Eadraa  only.  So  also  the  Talmud  (in  Baba  balhrdf 
14, 2),  nor  can  U  be  nippoeed  tlutfc  JoKphna  ia  enunen^ 
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tion  (C.  Ap.  i  8)  rectOQod  Nehsmuh  u  apart  from  Ezra. 
Some  of  the  oldett  oopiea  of  the  LXX  make  do  diriaioD 
betvaea  3  Esdrai  and  Kehemiah ;  and  that  the  Mawoietea 
.  themsetrai  recogaited  no  red  Mpuatioa  a  ihown  bj  their 
epicrUu  oo  tfehcmiah. 

If  the  ftxtenal  oridenoe  for  the  unity  cX.  the  book  of  Ezra- 
Kehemiah  it  strong;  the  iatemal  erideuce  ia  deciNvai  As 
the  result  of  long-contiaaed  caiefol  exrjnioatioD,  modem 
criticism,  with  practical  nnanimitj  (H&Temick  and  Keil  are 
hardly  ezceptiona)^  baa  reached  the  coDdosion  that  Etra 
and  Kehemiah,  ao  far  from  being  separate  oompontions, 
tf^^er  eon^tata  but  a  section  of  a  Urgar  historical  vorh, 
the  origin,  aathorship,  and  plan  of  which  haTo  already  been 
discussed  in  the  article  Cbboitioles,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  .  OomparatiTaly  little  remains  to  ba  said  h«w  on 
the  special  questions  that  arise  in  oonnezuawith  the  Em- 
Kehtmian  pwtioo  of  the  work. 

CbataOi.— Resnmbg  the  abniptiy  btokm  off  narratire 
of  Chronicles,  the  first  six  chapters  of  Esra  relate  how, 
in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  (037-6), 
Zerabbabel  (called  Sheshbauar  in  ehap.  i),  abng  with 
Joshua  and  some  60,000  others  who  are  enumerated  accord* 
ing  to  their  families,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  set  up  the  allar 
of  burnt-offering  there,  and  in  face  of  many  diffleultiee  and 
discouragements  saocaeded  in  rebuilding  Ue  temple,  which 
was  5nsUy  dedicated  in  the  sifth  year  ^  Darius  Hystaspis 

nAn  intarrsl  of  fifty-eight  years  is  then  passed  otst 
ence.  Tbe  next  chapters  (GUra  vii-x.)  tell  of  Esra's 
misMon  to  Jerusalem  in  468,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
heathen  marriages  there  ^e  one  result  of  a  period  of  eight 
months'  activity.  Anothar  blank  of  thirtaen  years  occurs  in 
the  history.  Then  we  read  (Keh.  i  I-viL  73a)  of 
Keheraiah's  ezpeditbn  to  Jerasslem,  of  the  difficulties  he 
encountered  on  his  arrival  there  (446-4),  and  how, 
notwithstanding  all  the  oppostt'ion  of  the  Samaritans,  the 
bailding  of  the  walls  was  auocessf uUy  oompbted  in  fifty-two 
days.  The  list  of  those  who  had  returned  under  Zembbabel 
is  given  as  in  Esra,  ehapt  iL  The  narrative  then  goes  on 
to  relate  (Keh.  vii  736-x  39)  how  in  the  same  year  the 
law  of  Moses  was  answ  promulgated  by  Esra,  being 
solemnly  read  by  him  in  the  presence  of  a  national  assembly ; 
liow  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles  was  then  observed  with  a 
strictness  that  had  been  caknown  since  the  days  of  Joshua 
the  son  of  Knn ;  and%ow  a  written  eorenant  was  drawn  ap 
and  signed  by  which  the  people  plUged  themselves  to 
observe  the  whole  law.  After  some  genealogiu  and  other 
lis,*  have  been  given  (Kah.  xL-xlL  26),  we  next  "have  an 
account  of  tbe  ceremonial  which  took  place  at  the  dedication 
of  the  walls  (440) :  also  further  particulars  of  arrangements 
for  due  support  of  the  temple-worshipf  and  of  steps  taken 
for  the  exclusion  of  aliens  from  the  congregation  of  Israel 
Finally,  after  an  interval  of  not  less  than  twelve  years,  we 
read  of  a  second  visit  of  Kehemiah  to  Jerusalem  probably 
ia  432).  This  visit  was  the  ooeauon  of  renewed  efi'ortB  to- 
wards religions  and  social  reformatloo.  Special  mention  is 
madfl  of  a  collision  with  EUashib  the  high-priest,  and  also  with 
Joiada  his  son,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  latter. 

Avthorthip. — The  abstract  given  above  shows  very 
clearly  that  Esra-Kehemiah  cannot  claim  to  b«  a  continuous 
chronicle  of  all  the  important  events  of  the  110  years  of 
Jewish  history  over  which  it  extends.  Indeed,  of  the  110 
years  only  some  twenty  are  referred  to  at  all  This  want 
of  continuity  cannot  be  attributed  to  lack  of  materials ;  but 
rather  to  the  specific  purpose  by  which  the  author  was 
guided  in  the  selection  of  his  facts.  That  purpose  msni- 
lestly  WM  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  restored 
theocrooy  in  Jndah  and  Jenisalem,  particularly  in  what  re* 
Uted  to  ths  temple,  and  to  the  share  of  the  priests  and 
I^vitas  in  the  temple-worship.  The  striking  .literary 
pMuliarities  which  are  here  iisplayed  m  all  that  is  not 


merely  copied  from  earner  documents,  and  era  fat  the 
msnner  in  which  thisse  documents  themselves  are  handle^ 
all  indicate  ons  and  the  same  author  for  Chroaicles  aad 
for  Etra-Kehemiah. 

Sovrut. — It  lias  open  to  the  moat  superficial  obeervatioB 
that  tlie  work  of  the  Chronicler  is  a  compilation  derived 
from  many  sources.  The  authorities  for  this  portion  o< 
it  nuy  be  classified  as  follows  :  (1)  Statistics  derived  from 
officii  records.  The  list  oontained  in  Esn  il,  and  repeated 
with  some  variations  in  Keh.  vii.,  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen.  It  waa  already  old  in  Kehemiab's  day  (Keh. 
viL  6).  The  author  menttcns  also  a  book  of  dronides 
{diM  keojdmimf  Keh.  xiL  S3),  from  which  the  informatics 
in  Neb.  xii  1-36  was  deriTed.  Keh.  xl  3-36  nod  I  CIl 
ix.  3-33  are  also  probably  drawn  fK»n  a  common  aonrce  dt 
an  official  charaet«r.  (3)  A  history  of  the  boilding  of  ths 
temple  and  of  the  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome,  writ  tea 
in  Chaldsa.  T|}is  hiatoiy  aeems  to  have  fomishcd  ths 
section  Ezra  v.  l-vi  16,  and  also  to  have  been  the 
sonroe  of  tho  document  given  in  Ezra  iv,  8-3S.  (3)  Ezra^ 
porsonal  mamoirab  These  have  been  directly  traoaeribed  in 
Ezra  Til  27-ix.  16 ;  and  they  have  been  drawn  npoa  for 
Ezra  Til  1-11,  /or  chap,  x.,  and  also  for  Keh.  Til  tZb-j. 
(4)  Kehemiah's  personu  memoin.  llieee  haTe  been  ex- 
tracted from  in  Keh,  i  l-vii.  6,  xL  I,  ^  zii.  31-41, 
xiil  i-30,andthey  haT*  been  eoBunned  with  then  of  Eaa 
in  KeK  ril  73fr-x.  > 

J>ate. — In  the  article  CHBomcus  it  has  been  diown  that 
the  genealogies  there  given  (1  Ch.  iii  19  a;.),  when  fairiy 
interpreted,  must  be  taken  as  reining  the  deseendanta  vL 
Zembbabel  to  six  generations,  thus  bringing  the  history 
down  to  near  the  dose  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  In  F-wa- 
Kdiemiah  all  the  indications  of  date  which  are  given  go  te 
support  the  same  conclosioa  Keh.  xil  1 1,  33  brings  the 
list  of  high-priests  down  to  Jaddna,  the  eontemponry  gf 
Alexander  the  Great  In  veise  22  there  is  a  reference,  more- 
over, to  Darins  Codomannns,  the  opponent  of  Alexander: 
The  kings  of  Persia  are  throughout  alluded  to  in  a  manner 
which  is  fitted  to  suggest  that  the  Persian  empire  bed 
already  passed  away.  Esra  and  Kehemiah  themselvsa  ate 
occasionally  ^ken  {tf,  not  as  contempcMmiies,  bat  u 
vanished  heroes  of  the  venerable  past  (see,  for  exanip4i^ 
Keh.  xil  26,  47).  But  the  same  data  which  forbid  ns  to  fix 
a  date  for  Esra-Nehemiah  eariier  than  360  B.O.,  manifastlf 
also  forbid  the  conclusion  of  Spinoza  (Trad.  TkioL  PUitt, 
X  38)  who  placed  the  work  later  than  the  Macoabeee. 

Credibiliijf. — The  doubts  raised  by  Graf  and  others  with 
reference  to  the  historical  value  of  the  earUer  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  Chronicler  do  not  extend  to  the  ^ra-NdLomiah 
section.  There  is  general  concurrence  in  the  convi^kn 
Uiat  the  souroee  he  had  aecess  to  fully  guarantee  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  narrative.  A  question  haa,  indeed, 
been  raised  as  to  the  measure  of  sagacity  he  has  shown  ia 
his  employment  of  some  of  the  matwials  he  had  at  hie  di» 
posal,  Bertheau  and  others  beUeving  (in  oppoadtion  te 
Ewald^  that  he  haa  inai^mjffiately  introdn«d  into  the 
narrative  of  Ezra  iv.  certain  docnments  which  really  refer 
to  the  later  period  of  Kehemiah, 

The  text  Esra-Kehemiah  has  reached  ns  in  a  aomewhat 
impure  state.  Great  eanticn  requires  to  be  oxcrebed, 
espeoiony  as  regards  the  numerals  and  proper  names.  Bene 
help  may  be  got  from  the  LXX  translator,  who  htm  htm 
faithfully  literal  "  ahnoat  to  uninteDigibiU^.** 

£iUratur*.—lK  tddttion  to  the  works  lefmed  te  vnder  Cue- 
NiCLEs,  the  fotlowing  may  be  consulted ; — tvai,  OeUadimtOA^ 
rartrag§  (183a)  p.  18  tq.;  B«rtli«aa'a  admbubla  comnantair  im  tbe 
^w^MeAMiTiMwUua  (1892) :  bia  srtipU  "01im)lk''in  SchcaU't 
Bibtl-LtxUnm ;  DillmaDn  on  "ChroiA  *  fi  IfTimaii  tmt  liifsrti 
padUi  Nkmlsbuh  on  *'Xsra.-!M  ^sVaQj^JSE&^iiit^^ 
(KdcL  tt  1873):  Sehults,  In  LaBge'sAj&t/Kwrtdtfj;  ^  tr.  Itflfe 
SavliMon  ia  the  S^tntui't  Omamtarg,  vol.  iii.  H  Ma> 
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rwu  Bixth  letter  of  ilie  pnmitiTe  Greek  alphabet 
It  represented  the  sound  of  our  W,  i.€.,  a  eoft  labial. 
Bot  that  euond  waa  tmpteaaant  to  the  Greek  ear,  and  it  began 
,to  fall  out  of  nae  at  ao  earl;  time  in  all  parts  oi  Hellas ;  it 
disappeared  moat  completely  in  the  lonio  and  in  the  oognate 
Attic  dialect;  It  snrviTed  longer  in  the  JB(^e  and  the 
Doii^  afid  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  lymbd  F  may  have 
been  writtaa  in  these  dialects  after  the  sound  it  repnsented 
had  perished.  The  grammarians  in  dealing  mUk  athis 
nUact  letter  gare  it  the  name  "  digamma"  from  the  shape 
vi  the  symbol,  i.e.,  a  gamma  (T)  with  a  second  horisonUl 
ancse^  and  they  added  the  ume  "  JEicHio  "  from  a  mist^n 
f  niveBsion  that  it  lingered  longer  in  that  dialect  than  in  the 
Doric.  It  was  hom  the  Boric  of  Comie,  as  has  been  already 
aaid  (see  ALPHABn),«that  the  lAtins  derired  the  symbols  of 
their  alphabet,  and  F  with  the  others  Bat  though  the 
jA&n  langoage  contained  the  eound  w,  it  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  have  a  special  symbol  to  lUstinguish  it  from 
the  Towel  «  ,*  and  F  was  osed  to  ezprees  qaite  a  different 
eonnd,  one  which  the  Greek  did  r^t  possess.  This  was 
probably  the  same  eonnd  which  the  letter  still  denotes  with 
US — the  hard  labio^ntal  (to  which  T  is  the  eorrespondiog 
aoft  jjoand)  prodnced  by  pressing  the  upper  teeth  on  the 
lower  lip,  and  then  letting  the  breath  escape  laterally  or 
through  the  iatenticea  of  the  teeth — very  much,  asQnintilian 
says  in  his  amnaing  description  of  the  Latin  sound  (dl  10. 
39),  which  "psane  non  hnmana  roee,  rel  omnino  non  roce, 
poUos  inter  discrimiaa  dentinm  efflanda  est"  It  was  quite 
distinct  *from  ph — a  distiDctloa  which  we  hsTe  sacrificed; 
ph  was  a  p  followed  by  a  Blight  breath,  not  quite  so  strong 
as  in  *'  apheave,"  bnt  very  similar ;  and  it  expressed  in 
Latin  the  sound  of  the  Greek  ^  The  Greeks  found  the 
Latin /a' difficult  sound — mudi  as  the  Germans  find  the 
English  th —  and  we  find  Cicero  laughing  at  a  Greek  witneaa 
because  he  could  not  pronounce  the  fint  letter  of  **  Fnn- 
danius,"  which  he  doubtless  called  **  F-hundanins.'*  The 
emperor  Claudius  has  the  credit  of  endeaTouring  to  improTe 
the  Roman  system  of  spelling  by  filling  np  of  some  of  the 
defects  of  the  alphabet.  Thns,  he  proposed  to  use  an 
inverted  F  {S.)  to  denote  the  correaponding  eoft  consonant 
(V)  which,  as  we  have  caid  above,  had  no  special  symbol  in 
the  Iloman  alphabet.  '  Thus  in  inscriptions  of  his  reign  we 
find  dOllUUS,  lOKl,  &c.  Bnt  this  improrement  did  not 
loDg'sDrvire  its  author. 

FABEB,  BA8n,(ld20-1676),  aGerman  schoolmaster  and 
theologian,  waa  born  al  Soran  in  Lower  Lnsatia  in  1 620. 
After  Btnaying  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg  which  at 
that  time  was  under  the  direction  of  Melanchthon,  he  oh(»e 
the  profesflioQ  of  a  schoolmavter,  aud  became  rector  of  the 
Bchocl  at  Nordhaoeen,  whence  he  went  successively  to 
TeDQBtadt,  Magdeburg  and  Quedltnburg.  His  religions 
opiaiotts  led  to  his  being  removed  from  his  office  in  the 
last-named  place  in  1570,  bnt  a  shut  time  afterwards  he 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  master  of 
the  ijathe-gymnaeium  at  "Erfurt,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death  in  1576.  Faber  was  a  strong  Lutheran,  and 
translated  the  firat  25  chapters  of  Luther's  commentary  on 
Genesis,  and  in  various  other  ways  xealonsly  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  spread  Jit  Lutheran  opinionsL  He  waa  a 
contributor  to  the  first  four  of  the  2faff<Uburff  Ceniurut, 
He  is,  however,  best  known  by  his  Theaaurui  SrudUionit 
ScKdaitieta,  a  work  which  for  many  years  retained  a  high 
place  in  Germany  as  a  echolaatic  manual.  It  was  origin* 
ally  publifibed  in  1671,  and  the  hat  edition,  edited  and 
imprarW  is  Leidi,  appeared  in  1749. 


FABEB,  C«auA  BOhl  tor  (1707-1877),  the  greet 
woman-novelist  of  Spain,  better  known  1^  her  masculine 
psendonym  Fernan  Caballero,  was  lx>ra  tX  Morgea, 
Canton  de  Yand,  in  1797,  her  parents  being  then  on  atonr 
through  Switseriand.  Her  father,  Jt^nn  Kikolas  Bohl 
von  Faber,  the  son  ti  a  Hambnrg  merchant,  had  removed 
eaily  in  life  to  Oidii,  prospered  in  bnsiaus,  professed  tha 
CkthoUo  faith,  and  married  Dofia  Fnnasea  de  I^rra,  a 
member  of  Uie  Spanish  aristocracy.  Cecilia  zeoetved  a  eon* 
siderabla  port  of  her  education  in  Germany  at  GOrsIow  near 
Schwerio,  where  her  father  had  an  estate ;  and  here,  besides 
oAer  accomplishments,  inolnding  a  complete  mastery  of 
German  and  Spanish,  she  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Latin,  English,  French,  and  Italian.  •  In  1813  sha  returned 
to'  Cadif,  and  in  the  following  year  became  the  wife  of 
Ceptain  Flanells,  whom  she  aoewnpanied  to  America,  where 
she  seems  to  have  spent  some  yean  of  married  life.  Not 
long  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  she  was  married  to 
the  Uarques  de  Ar-x>  Hermoeo,  and  in  virtae  of  her  exalted 
station  frequentl*  attended  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  she 
was  much  admired  for  her  beauty,  vivacity,  and  wit  la 
1837,  having,  by  the  death  of  the  marqnis  (1830),  been 
again  left  a  widow,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Sefior  de  Arzom, 
a  member  of  the  bar.  This  anion  appears  to  have  been 
productive  of  little  happiness,  and  when  har  husband 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Spanish  eonsnl  abroad,  die 
decided  to  remain  alone  in  SevilleL  It  ia  to  the  trials  and 
diaappointmenls  that  came  upon  her  in  the  later  years  of 
her  Ule  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  tucinating  works 
of  this  distinguished  writer,  who  seems  to  have  been  driven 
to  anthorship  less  by  any  imperious  literary  instinct  than 
by  the  necessity  &he  fdt  for  soma  anodyne  against  aouow. 
Barely  does  it  happen  that  literary  genius  such  aa  she 
possessed  lies  dormant  for  ao  long  a  time,  ungnessed  by 
the  world,  hardly  suspected  even  by  ita  owner.  As  early 
as  1828,  indeed,  if  not  earlier,  she  had  committed  to  writ- 
ing, in  the  form  of  a  novel,  a  tale  of  peasant  life,  which  she 
had  heard  proeaically  told  under  the  olive  trees  at  the  village 
of  Dos  Hermanas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville,  but 
BiDgnlarly  enough,  she  had  pr^arred  to  make  nae  of  tha 
Genaan  Ungnage,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  contemplated 
puUication.  ^titough  Washington  Irving,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  visits  to  Spain,  had  seen  and  praised  the 
manuscript,  and  had  encouraged  the  writer  to  cultivate 
literatnte,  and  especially  Spanish  literature,  as  a  serious 
pursuit,  it  was  hot  till  many  years  afterwards  that  this  first 
efibrt.  La  FamUia  d«  Alvareda,  waa  presented  to  the  public ; 
nor  waa  It  till  after  her  fiftieth  year  had  been  passed  that 
she  appeared  as  an  author  at  all^  aud  even  tiien  only  under 
au  assumed  name.  Her  first,  and  in  aome  respecta  her 
best,  publication,  La  Gavicta  {Tht  Sea-GuU),  was  originally 
printed  in  shOTt  daily  instalments  in  the  pages  of  a  Madrid 
newspaper  in  1849.  It  met  with  high  appreciation  in 
the  capiUl,  and  waa  accordingly  followed  at  brief  intervals 
by  JEZia,  ClemmeiOf  La  Famitia  d«  Alvareda,  Una  tn  Otra, 
Simon  Ttrdt,  aud  other  Cuadrot  de  AMfutniro  poptdara 
(pictures  of  popular  life).  Slowly  but  surely  the  works 
of  the  new  writer  found  their  way  all  over  the  penlnaida, 
and  gradually  were  translated  into  French  and  German, 
until  within  ten  years  she  had  achieved  a  European  repu- 
tation. A  collected  edition  of  her  works  in  13  volumes 
was  issnAil  from  the  royal  printing  press  at'  Madrid  in 
1859,  and  about  the  same  time  she  i^^h'B^L^  ~S^E£I^ 
meat  as  governess  to  the  co;^itfaSdto)i.v:VMa^w6w> 
1868  she  oconpied  rooou  in  the  palace  of  the  Alcyir,— 
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the  Hampton  Court  of  Serino,  At  the  revolation  of  1&68 
sheremoTed  to  private  apartments  in  the  Calle  de  Buigoa; 
and  though  with  adrancing  yean  her  pen  became  leas 
busj,  she  continued  with  untmpatred  faculties  to  take  a 
keen  and  kindly,  if  somewhat  needlessly  anzioos,  interest 
in  the  important  events  that  were  revolutioniiing  the 
institntiotis  of  her  country.  Among  the  namerons  schemes 
of  beneficence  that  bosied  her,  especially  in  later  life,  was 
the  promotion  of  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  She  was  engaged  in  correcting  for  the  press 
the  last  sheets  of  a  compilation  of  stories,  nursery-rhymes, 
Ac,  fox  the  use  of  children  (Cwntot,  OiXtciones,  Adivinat,  y 
RefmHea  popviaret  i  in/aatUa)  when  she  died  in  her 
eightieth  year,  on  April  7,  1677. 

Her  works,  tboogh  numbering  about  fifty  in  all,  are 
none  of  them  veir  large,  and  she  cannot  be  called  »  vola- 
minons  writer.  They  all  belong  to  one  comparatively  brief 
period  of  her  long  and  ehequend  life ;  and,  if  classified  at 
all,  oui  be  ao  only  by  the  application  of  some  ccnnparatively 
artificial  eriterion.  Some  dral  principally  with  tlu  featnres 
of  Andalvaian  lift  aa  it  exists  among  the  labonren  and 
pBBsanta;  aoma  delineato  the  higher  phaice  of  society; 
and  in  otiiera"the  interest  liea,  not  In  the  charudeia  (rf  the 
persona  and  the  descriptbn  <^  seenMy  and  manneta^  bnt 
in  the  selection  ot  incidenta  whtoh  are  intended  to  point  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  proverb."  While  all  are  muked  deep 
and  tender  sympathy  with  nature,  by  subtle  and  unerring 
delineation  (rf  character,  by  a  quaint  htimonr  that  is  never 
far  removed  from  pathos,  and  by  an  exquisite  power  of 
expression,  it  may  nfely  be  said  that,  as  "  George  Sand  " 
Is  most  delightful  when  she  lovingly  depicta  the  quiet 
■cenea  of  Beni,  the  home  of  her  jonuk,  eo  Feman  Caballero 
excela  in  her  descriptions  of  the  peasant  life  of  Andalucia. 
Forugn  critic  eompldn  not  nnnaturally  of  the  bitter 
nltramontaoe  [mjndioe  and  the  exaggerated  £»paMitmo 
which  are  so  needlessly  paimded  in  umost  all  her  works; 
yet  even  this  peculiarity,  as  importing  to  these  productions 
of  nndonbted  genius  a  unique  eouleur  toetUt,  may  fairly 
enough  be  held  to  enhance  rather  than  diminish  their  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  dispasuonate  atndent  of  the  infinitely 
Yttried  phases  <rf  hnman  thought  and  feeling; 

Beridet  tboM  olrefld]'  noted,  the  following  ttortes  mtj  be  mrn- 
Honed: — CwtUoa  y  Poetiaa  popvlartt  AnHnlufti,  Un  Vcrano  ot 
Rcnoi,  Com  cumptida  tola  en  la  dra  vida,  La  EMreUa  d«  Tandalia, 
Pobrt  Dolores,  he  Her  principal  works  niiT  be  found  in  the 
CMwcim  tU  Ai^ret  SipaRoUi,  pnbliahetl  hy  DroeVlwni,  Leipiic. 
Moqt  of  them  hire  1>?cn  tran«laipd  into  French.  £a  Oariota  and 
£tia  hay«  Iwen  translnted  Into  English, — the  former  by  the 
Uon^arablo  Auguiti  Bethell  (1887>i  La  Faviitia  d«  Mnareda, 
under  the  title  of  TIU  GutU  and  Iht  CoUagg  in  Spain,  by  Lady 
Walbiea,  K|ipeared  in  1861,  and  a  Mcond  tranvhtion,  bytlieVis* 
eount  Pollinrton,  wasnnbUshed  in  1872.  An  appreciative  and  able 
estimate  oi  Feman  Caballero,  with  a  full  analysis  of  aereral  of  her 
best  known  works,  apiwarcd  in  the  Edinhuryh  Rniew,  July  18(11. 

FABER,  Frederick  William  (16H-1863),  a  famous 
hymn  writer  and  theolc^ian,  the  son  of  Thomas  Henry 
Fiiber,  secretary  to  Dr  Barrington,  biahop  of  Durham,  was 
b  trn  on  the  28th  of  June  1814,  at  Calverley,  Yorkshire,  of 
which  place  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Faber,  was  vicar. 
He  attended  tho  grammar  school  of  Bishop  Auckland 
for  a  short  time,  but  a  large  portion  of  his  boyhood  was 
spent  in  Westmoreland;  and  the  lake  scenery  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  his  imagination.  Ha  after'vards 
went  to  Harrow,  whore  he  remained  until  he  became  a 
student  ot  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1833.  About  the 
beginning  of  1835  he  began  to  reside  at  University  College, 
in  consequence  of  obtaining  a  ecbolarship  therej  and  in 
1836  he  gained  the  Newdigate  prize  for  a  poem  on  the 
*'The  Knights  of  St  John,"  which  elicited  special  praise 
from  Keblo.  Among  his  college  friends  were  Dean 
Stuiiley  and  Sir  Rounflcll  Palmer.  In  Jaimnry  1837  lio 
•was  elociji  (cUjw  of  University  Collcgt;.    Mu.:jiwhil«  !■« 


had  given  op  the  Calvinistie  views  of  his  youth,  an^ 
had  become  an  enthnsiastic  admirer  and  fdlower  Joha 
Henry  Newman-  In  1841  a  travelling  tutonhip  took 
him  to  the  Continent;  and,  on  his  return,  a  book  appeared 
called  Sighti  and  Thoughii  in  Fortign  Ckurclut  and  aatmff 
Foreipt  People;  which  he  dedicated  to  hia  dear  friend  the 
poet  Wordsworth.  The  joomal  of  his  travels  is  benoti* 
fully  written,  and  reveals  an  intense  love  of  nature,  and  an 
almost  suuthem  susceptibility  to  her  <^1<*fin«,  There  is  none 
of  th^^inteijectional  piety  which  so  <&Uai.  disfignrea  books  ' 
of  travel  written  by  religious  men.  He  accepted  the 
rectory  of  Elton  in  Hnntingdonshire,  l»t  soon  after  pro- 
ceeded again  to  the  Continent,  with  the  intention  of  stody- 
ing  the  methods*followed  bj  the  lUraoaa  Catholic  Cluuch. 
Returning  to  Elton,  he  devoted  hims^f,  with  great  earoeat- 
neaa,  to  the  work  of  hia  parish,  ajthoogh  the  two  yean 
he  spent  there  were  marked'by  aeveia  mental  atn^^ei, 
which  iastted  in  hia  eonveiuoa  to  the  Booun.  faith  in 
November  1849.  On  leaving  Eltw  hia  pariah  iopen 
sobbed  out — " Ood  Ueaa ymi,  hlr  Faber,  w4imTar  yoacp' 
iHfe,  p.  236).  He  fbtuided  a  laligioaa  conmnni^  at 
Birbir^iD,  called  'Wilfridiam,  after  the  name  Yfi^x^d, 
whidi  Faber  aasnmed.  The  cooimnni^  wa*  nltimattly 
merged  in  the  oratory  of  St  IhOip  Noi,  vi  which  Fathv 
Newman  was  the  head;  and  in  1849  a  hnnch  of  the 
oratory — aabaequently  eonudered  independrnt— vat  eelib- 
lished  in  London,  firat  in  WiUiaat  fitreet^  and  afiar^ 
warde  at  Amnpton  over  wUds  Father  Faher  preaidad  till 
his  death  on  the  26di  of  September  1863.  In  e^  of  hie 
weak  health,  an  almoat  incredibU  amonnt  of  work  waa 
crowded  into  Uiose  years.  He  {mfalialwd  a  nnmbar  of  theo- 
logical works,  and  edited  the  Oratorisa  Iak%i^  dc  SoxiUm, 
He  was  an  eloquent  pteadier,  a  ImUiant  talkw,  and  had  an 
unsurpassed  power  ca  guning  the  love  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  u  contact  It  ia  m^nly  n  hymn  writer,  how- 
ever, that  he  win  be  known  in  the  future.  There  ie  a 
sweet  suntliness,  and  at  the  earns  time  a  gnndenr  of 
thought  and  a  simplici^  of  poetical  ezpresuon  in  Fabei^ 
hymns,  which  we  fail  to  find  in  much  of  the  Protestant 
hymnology.  Among  the  finest  are — **The  Greatness  of 
Ood,"  "  The  WiU  of  God,"  "  The  Eternal  Father,"  «  The 
God  of  my  Childhood,"  "Jesus  is  God,"  "The  Pilgrims 
:  of  |he  Night,"  "The  lend  beyond  the  Sea,"  "Sweet 
Saviour  I  bless  ns  ere  we  go,"  "  I  was  wandering  and 
weary,"  and  *'The  Shadow  of  the  Rock."  The  hjmns  are 
largely  need  in  Protestant  eollectiooa 

The  oulv  complete  edition  of  Faber's  ^yma*  U  tht  one  jKitiliabed 
1>y  Richardaon  and  Son  in  1861,  of  which  a  second  taaae  appeared  in 
1871.  In  addition  to  hymns,  pamphlets,  letters,  and  tranalatioi^ 
he  published  the  Tollowtng  works  and  TAowyiiU*  i% 

Fortign  ChtireKu  and  among  Fbnfgn  Petite,  Mi  /or  Jems,  Tkt 
Preeioiia  Blood,  Btlhlthem,  The  £leued  Saerament,  The  Crmtee 
atul  the  Creature,  OrewA  in  HoUneat,  Spirittml  Ccm/ermee*,  Jit 
Fool  of  tht  Crost,  EUuTa  Hoot,  Sir  Lancelot,  Pocme,  An  Eeea^  on 
Canonization  aruf  Btatification,  CharaeteriMiet  ^  At  Livee  cf  Uu 
Sainlt,  and  Caikolic  Home  iixetion*.  Kota  on  Dcttrinat  and 
Uliiritiial  Si'bjecti  were  edited  by  Father  Bowden,  and  isaned  after 
FulK-r'fl  death.  Sec  hia  Li/e  and  Lrttere,  by  Father  Bowden,  aad 
A  Briff  Sketch  o/'  th*  Earhj  Lift  ^  IM*  JaUF.  W.  Faber,  ADl, 
hy  his  only  surviving  brother. 

FABER,  Gforck  Stanley  (1773-18.^4),  an  English 
clergyman,  son  of  Thomas  Fabet,  vicar  of  Calverley,  Yor£- 
ehire,  was  born  October  25,  1773.  He  entered  University 
College,  Oxforfl,  in  1789,  graduated  B.A.  in  1792,  and  ia 
1 704  was  elected  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lincoln  College.  He 
received  bis  }[.A.  degree  in  1796,  and'  his  B,D.  degree  in 
1803.  In  1801  ho  was  appointed  to  the  ofliceof  proctor,  and 
the  same  year  he  delivered  the  Baropton  lecture,  whici  hf 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  lloroe  Mataiece. 
lie  was  at  thiit  time  one  of  the  foremost  preachera  of  the 
university,  and  his  eamcstDess  and  eloquence  aecnred  for 
I>is  ilitcoursrs  ati  i'llercstcd  and  ea^er  audience    In  ia* 
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preacUug  ha  gare  eonuderaUe  prmninenee  to  th«  doctrines 
nsaallj  known  u  enngclieal,  but  he  endeeronred  to  eroid 
AS  much  u  poHoble  the  technicalitiM  of  •  ijatem,  and 
to  give  all  that  he  npt/ka  a  cUrectly  piactical  bearing. 
llarTTing  in  1803,  he  lost  hu  fellovdiip^  and  for  two  ye&n 
he  acted  ai  enrata  to  hii  father.  In  1800  he  became  vicar 
«f  Btockton-on-Tui,  and  three  jeaia  later  of  BedmanbaU, 
both  in  the  countj  of  Durham.  In  1811  he  obtained  the 
rectorj  of  Long  Hawton,  in  1831  wai  made  a  prebend^^ 
of  SaUsbnrj  Cathedral,  and  tha  following  jear  raeaiTod  the 
maaterahipi^oC  Sherborn  Hoapital,  where  he  died  in  the 
mastec^B  reeidenoe  on  37th  JaDuarj  1854.  Faber  wrote 
oTer  forty  Tolnmea  treating  more  or  leu  directly  of  theo- 
logical anbjects,  and  chiefly  of  thoae  which  are  of  a  polemi- 
cal nature.  They  nianifeat  great  and  rariad  erudition,  and 
conaideraUe  aontaneaa  within  a  certain  limited  ephere ;  but 
Ilia  abiUtiM  an  fraqnentty  miiapplied  in  vain  endeaToora  to 
«stabliah  baaaleaa  theoriaa,  and  in  minute  disBusaiona  regard- 
ing anbjactB  of  no  general  or  lasting  iinportanc& 

Among  hli  prindpid  works  an  Mytttritf  i/  tk«  Cabin,  or  Qu 
Ortai  Ocdi  of  Fkemlaa,  i  ToU.,  1803  ;  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry, 
1  Tob.,  1810;  J>ifieultiM  Somanitm,  1826;  jlpodoUeiiy  ^ 
Trinitartanitm,  2  toIi.,  18S2 ;  Eltetion,  1843 ;  Papal  MailiMU)/, 
IWl;  •ndtheARcrNfCisIm(m-«rAvpA«y,8ToIa.,18S8.  Thalait 
is  Ua  nwal  popolar  work,  and  ua  pund  timo^  aneral  acUtfaHU. 

FABER,  orLnhn^  jAOOBcn  {e.  USO-1636),  anmamed 
'Stapuleoaia,  an  eminent  pioneer  of  the  Proteatant  moTO- 
ment  in  Frano^  waa  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  ^taplea 
in  Picardy  aboat  1460,  and  raceiTed  hie  higher  education 
at  tha  aniveraity  of  Farii.  Aft«r  having  graduated,  and 
for  lome  time  mi^  nae  of  tha  privily  of  tsacbiDg  which 
the  degree  of  magiater  at  that  time  actually  cmtferred,  he 
want  to  Italy  for  the  proaeention  of  hie  faToorite  clwrical 
atodiaa.  On  hia  retnm  to  I^iia  he  hcMme  ^ofaaamr  in 
the  college  of  Oardinal  Lemoln^  and  at  the  aame  time  he 
began  tne  pablieation,  with  introdnctionaj  commentaries, 
«r  tranalationa,  of  Tariona  hmona  worka,  including  the 
J^hpiiea^  3ftlapkp»ie$t  and  Sthiet  of  Ariatotia  In  1007  he 
«ommaneed  natdenoe  within  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St 
Oeimaiii  daa  Frte  near  Faria,  of  which  hia  Mend  Bn^net 
had  beoome  au|>erior ;  and  here  he  began  to  give  himself 
to  tablioal  atndiea.  The  first  fruit  of  hia  labmra  was  tha 
Quintupita  Ptaiitrimms  Oatliam,  Sowumua^  ff^nx^amt 
TthUt  ConcSiatum  (l^riaiia,  Han.  Stephani,  IBOSV  Thia 
-waa  foDowed  in  1SI2  b^  S.  Fauli  Spiiuia  XI7.  t» 
vuigata  Sditiwu,  €i4)tcta  iniMigtktxa  «a  Grweo  oun  cam- 
mentariitt  t  work  characterised  by  great  intalUgance  and 
independence  of  judgment,  Hia*  Da  Maria  Magdaltna 
■ri  tridm  Ohriiti  dUeaptatiOf  puUiahed  in  1617,  jnvToked 
a  riolent  eontrorer^,  and  waa  ultimately  condemned  by 
the  SorboDDe  in  1021.  In  1633  he,  removed  to  Meaux 
as  vicar  to  hia  friend  Brifonnet,  wbo'htfd  recently  been 
advanced  to  that  biahoprio ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
published  his  new  French  tijinBlation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, also  £m  £pistr«t  H  £vangile»  pour  let  LIT,  dimanek«$ 
Jktmit  Ftttage  da  diodea  d«  Jfaau*.  In  his  prefaces  and 
aotea  to  both  these  works  he  had  ezpreaaly  declared  his 
conVietion  that  the  Bible  ia  the  only  mle  by  which  doctrines 
are  to  be  tried,  and  alao  that  juatlfication  ia  by  faith  alone, 
Thaaa  ntterancos  excited  much  hostility,  bnt  tiie  power- 
fnl  protection  of  the  king  (Frands  L)  and  of  the  Princess 
Margaret  shielded  him  from  any  Mrions  consequences. 
After  the  battle  of  Pavia  (25th  Febmaiy  1526X  Francis 
being  at  tha  time  in  captivity,  Faber  was  formally  con- 
demned, and  hia  works  were  vigorously  auppreased  by  a 
commisuon  of  the  parliament;  these 'proceedings;  how- 
ever, were  at  once  quashed  on  the  return  of  the  kUig  some 
months  afterwards.  In  1626  Faber  became  librarian  in 
the  royal  palace  at  Blois ;  and  two  years  afterwards  hia 
translation  of  the  Pantatench  appaarad.  In  1630  he  com- 
pleted hia  translation  of  the  BiM^  which  at  tmce  took  a 
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high  place,  hoa  often  bam  reprinted,  and  has  indeed  been 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  French  varaions,  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  In  1631  he  was  induced  by 
Margaret  (who  had  become  queen  of  Navarre)  to  taka 
refuge  at  N^rac  front  the  storm  of  persecution  which  had 
broken  out  with  freah  violence;  and  here  he  apent  the 
closing  y^ars  of  his  life  in  eomparative  qnietodec  Bis 
death  took  place  in  1636, 

8as  Onl  ia  ItitMAr.  /.  kUlor.  SMI.,  1869,  and  in  Faneg's 
RnU'Stta/elmadi».  A  ful  list  of  Faber'a  f  aty  aomannis  *ritinj^ 
is  giTsn  m  the  BiagrajMi  OMraU  (a  «,  Lef  evrs  d'ltaplsa):. 

FABER,  or  Lufevsi,  Jobaxit  (1478-1641),  snioamed 
from  the  title  of  one  d  his  works  Malleus  Hiaretieomm, 
waa  the  son  of  a  smith  named  Heigerlin,  and  waa  bom  at 
Leutkifch  in  Swabia  in  1478.  At  an  earfy  age  he  jcnned 
Uie  Dominicans,  and  he  afterwarda  studied  theidagy  at 
fVaiboig  in  Breiaganf  wh«e  he  xeonved  the  degraea  of 
U.A.  and  do^cur  of  canon  law.  Hia  reputation  for  ability 
and  learning  soon  led  to  his  being  appunted  vicar  of  Linden 
and  Lentkireh,  and  shortly  afterwards  canon  in  the 
cathedral  ehnr^  (tf  Basal  In  1616  the  biahop  of  Con- 
stance namad  him  one  of  hia  vicar  generals,  and  Pope  Leo 
X.  appointed  him  to  be  papal  protonotary.  At  this  time 
Fahar  was  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  principal  German 
Reformers,  and  qrmpathised  generally  w^  their  opinions. 
Of  the  many  evil  customs  with  which  the  church  had 
become  infected  he  was  well  aware,  and  he  waa  so  energetio 
in  opposing  the  practice  of  indnlganeaa  in  hia  diooaae  that 
he  was  looked  upon  with  anspicion  «t  Borne.  Ha  de- 
fended Lnthar  againat  Che  attacks  of  hia  ^onent  £ck, 
although  he  admitted  thai  nuny  of  Lnthei'a  viawa  were 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  timea.  In  1631,  however,  Faher 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  which  asuns  to  have  wrought 
ahnost  an  unmiediate  and  compete  ehange  in  hia  manner 
of  regardii^  tha  efforts  of  the  Reformers,  for  as  soon  aa  he 
retnmedhe  began  strenuously  to  oppose  them  both  byspaeeh 
and  writing  In  1633  hs  appeared  aa  an  opponent  of  Zwugli 
in  a  diapntatiott  at  Zniich,  and  the  same  year  he  puUiahed 
his  tractate  sgalnat  Luther  entitled  Jlmnta  Sctrcticoniwk 
Tpm  this  time  his  chief  efforts  were  devoted  either  to  win 
back  the  Reformen  to  the  ehnrch  of  Ronu^  or  to  get  thiA 
churdi  to  adopt  sndi  measures  as  would  best  tend  to  nullify 
their  influence  with  the  people.  *Among  other  means 
employed  by  him  vras  the  establtshment  of  a  boarding-honae 
for  poor  theologiana,  in  order  to  train  a  olaas  of  presehers 
fitted  by  their  peculiar  qualificationa  to  rival  the  Reformed 
preachera  in  popukr  eateem.  In  1626  Faber  became  court 
preacher  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  in  1037  end  1028 
waa  aent  by  him  aa  ambassador  to  Spam  and  Eogland. 
He  waa  choaen  bishop  of  Vienna  in  1531,  and  died  there 
13th  June  1041.  Moet  of  hia  works  were  directed  against 
the  doctrines  of  Frotestantism.  They  were  collected  and 
published  in  3  vols.,  Cologne,  1637,  1639,  and  1641. 

FABIAN  QENS,  Tbs,  waa  said  by  the  genealogists  to 
have  been  deaceuded  from  Hercules  aud  a  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  Evander.  Niebohr's  aupposition  of  the  Sabine 
origin  of  the  dan  has  been  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
tradition  regarding  the  pre-Sabtne  institution  of  the  Luper- 
eatiOf  tha  yearly  featival  inaugurated  at  the  sacrifice  which 
Bomulua  and  Remus  offered  in  the  Lupercal  after  the  death 
of  Amulins,  and  at  which,  according  to  the  legend,  they 
agreed  to  distinguish  their  respective  adherenta  by  the  names 
(^nctilii  and  Fabii  ,  The  two  colleges  of  the  Luperci  re- 
tained these  designationa  long  after  the  membeta  of  the 
two  clans  ceased  to  exercise  ezdosive  control  over  the  num. 
The  chief  family  names  of  the  Fsbiau  gens  or  clan,  during 
the  commonwealth,  were  Vibulanus,  Ambustiu^Mazimnsf 
Bnteo,  Picter,  Dono,  Labeo;  and  yenrucC)lQl,jtBU@^MC 
Gn]^;es,  Ebumns,  iEniilianns,  AUohrogicns,  may  be  mn- 
mcratad  among  Uieir  eynonuub   Yibalanni  and  the  two 
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fDllowing  names  lielonged,  however,  to  the  same  familjr  at 
different  epochs,  Q.  Fabitis  Vibulanus,  who  was  consul 
in  413  B.C.,  haTiDg  been  the  first  to  &ssnme  thefognomen 
of  Ambustus;  whUe  Ballianaa,  accordteg  to  some  accounts, 
changed  the  latter  into  Mazimus,  in  312  B.c. — hi^  full 
name  thus  being  Q.  Fabius  Maximns  RuHianus.  Of  the 
Vibulani,  first  noticed  about  the  rear  486  b.c.,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were  the  three  brotlTers,  Quintus,  Ksso,  and 
Uarcus,  one  or  other  of  whom  lilled  one  of  the  two  consul- 
'sbips  from  that  date  to  479.  In  that  year  the  Fabii — to 
the  number,  it  is  said,  of  306  patricians,  exclusive  of  their 
numerous  dependents — emigrated  from  Borne  under  the 
leadership  of  Keeso,who  bad  jost  been  consul _for  the. third 
time,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  a  few  miles 
above  Rome.  Some  accounts  have  attributed  that  secession 
to  the  opposition  which  the  Fabian  support  of  the  plebs 
had  aroused  among  the  old  patrician  families.  For  tiro 
yeara  the  exiles  or  seceders  continued  to  be  the  city's  chief 
defence  against  thft  Yeientes,  until  at  last  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  latter^  and  cut  off  to  a  maa.  The  only  sur- 
■rivor  of  the  gens  was  the  ion  of  Uarcns,  who  had  been  left 
behind  at  Borne,  and  who  thus  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
succeeding  Teikai  He  was  eontool  in  467  ac,  and  a  member 
of  the  second  deceniTinite  in  480.  When  the  Ganls  cap- 
tured Bome  in  390  the  pontifex  maximns  was  a  Fabios 
Ambnstua.  The  moat  famous  of  this  line-^&,  snppoeing 
PalUanvs  to  have  been  the  first  Maximns — was  the  father  ^ 
BnUianna.  Be  was  thrioe  consul,  and  was  dictator  in  361 
B.a  His  soi^  Bullianns,  called  by  Arnold  the  "  Talbot 
of  the  6th  century  of  Bomcj"  was  master  of  the  horse  in  366 
B.O.  to  Papirius  Cursor,  by  whom  he  was  d^praded  for 
having  fought  and  beaten  the  Sanmitee  contrary  to  ordsti. 
In  296,  when  consul  for  the  sixth  time,  he  defeated,  at  the 
great  battle  of  Sentinnm,  the  cnnbined  forces  of  the 
EtmriuUfUmbrianSjBanuiiteSfaiidGaab.  But  the  greatest 
Boman  who  bore'  the  name  of  Fablns-^Hme  of  the  most 
illustriona  Bomans  of  the  repnfalio — was  Q.  Fabius  Maxt- 
mus  Terrueoaus  (see  below).  Of  the  later  Fabi^  Q.  Fabins 
Maximns  ^raiMnns  end  Q.  Fabins  Maximns  Allobrogicos 
were  among  the  most  distingoisfaecL  The  former,  at  Fabius 
only  by  adoption,  served  in  the  last  Macedonian  war,  168 
B.C.,  and  was  consnl  ir^pain  145  B.C.,  when  he  conquered 
Viriathna.  He  was  the  pupQ  and  the  patron  of  the 
historian  Folybiua.  Tbi  Fabins  named  Albbrogicua  (after 
his  victory  over  the  Allobroges  and  their  aUy  Bituitus,  king 
of  the  Arvemi)  was  consul  in  121  B.a.  The  Fabian  name 
is  occasionally  met  with  as  late  as  the  2d  century  A.D, 

Perhaps  the  most  coropletg  vork  ob  tMa  lamily  is  the  Di^nUolio 
de  €enU  UMa,  by  O.  ».  Da  Kien,  Leyden,  18S8,  where  nay  also 
be  found  a  list  of  previous  vriten  on  the  sams  subject. 

FABIUS  MAXIMUS  yF:BBt7C0SUS,  Qotntus,  also 
named  Cunetator  and  Ovtculti,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Bomans.of  the  republic, — the  incarnation  of  all 
that  a  Boman  meant  by  patriotism.  It  appears  that  ha 
senred  his  first  consulahip  in  Lignria,  233  B.C.,  that  he  was 
censor  in  230,  and  consul  for  the  aecond  time  in  228.  In 
318  be  was  sent  to  Carthage  to  inquire  whether  that  state 
approved  of  Hannibal's  conduct  in  attacUng  Saguntum. 
^Hw  answer  proved  unsatisfactory;  end  Fab^n^  assuming 
the  haughty  dignity  of  a  Boman  senator,  and  folding  up  his 
cloak  BO  as  to  form  a  cavity,  thns  addressed  the  nobles  of 
Carthage :  "  Hie  Tobb  belfum  et  pacem  portamua ;  utrum 
placet  samite."  Being  answered  tiiat  he  might  give  which 
he  pleased,  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Then  I  give  you 
war;"  and  the  deputies  returned  to  Bome  to  state  the 
rratilt  of  their  miaaion.  The  diaastrona  campaign  on  the 
Trebia,  and  the  defeat  on  the  banka  of  the  Thraaymene 
Lake,  warned  the  Bomans  thai  their  taceessful  resistance 
to  Hannibal,  and  even  their  existence,  depended  on  Uie 
a-Udom  of  tihe  general  to  whom  they  entniated  their  troops. 
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So  Fabius  was  nanted  dictator  in  271,  and  began  his  fartia 
of  *'masteriy  inactivity."  Manceuvring  among  the  bilk, 
where  Hannibal's  horse  were  useless,  he  cut  off  bia  supplies, 
harassed  him  incessantly,  did  everything  except  fight. 
His  steady  adherence  to  this  plan,  in  spite  of  all  the  mur- 
conceptions  which  his  caution  had  aroused  at  Bome,  tvinc^d 
the  moral  strength  of  the  man,  Ue  waa  suspected  of  an 
ambition  for  the  prolongation  of  his  command.  Hannibd 
was  one  of  the  few  men  in  Italy  xho  nhderstood  bioi. 
Even  Minucius,  the  master  of  the  horse,  ridiculed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Fabius ;  and  he  seized  the  0]^ttuui^  of  the 
letter's  absence  at  Rome  to  attack  the  enemy,  and'  win 
a  victory.  This  tended  only  more  strongly  to  c<mfiitn  the 
opponents  of  Fabius  in  their  opinion,  and  the  command 
was  divided  between  Minucijis  and  Fabius.  The  result 
was  exactly  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Minucius 
engaged  in  battle  with  Hannibal,  and  his  array  was  om  the 
verge  of  ruin  when  the  opportune  arrival  of  Fabitu  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  Minucius  se«ns  to  have  had  tl^ 
moral  courage  to  confess  his  foUy,  and  dieerfally  to  submit 
to  the  orders  of  Fabtns.  Fabius  havihg  retired  at  the  end 
of  the  legal  time  of  ux  months,  die  conduct  of  the  war 
was  entrusted  to  .£mflias,  whb  followed  the  ex-dictaltt's 
plan,  and  Varro,  who  did  not  ."You  must  beware  of 
Varro,  as  well  as  of  Hannibal,"  sud  Fabiiu;  ud  tbs 
warning  waa  followed  by  the  disaster  of  Cantua.  Falms 
might  have  accused  him  i  bnt.it  is  narrated  that  the  mag- 
nan  imoos  Boman  thanked  his  rival  "because  faehad  not 
despaired  of  the  republic,"  After  the  defeat  at  Canoe 
(216  B,c.)  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  th«  amies  , 
with  Mareellus,  *'  tho  sword,"  as  Fabius  himself  waa  *  the  i 
shield,"  of  the  republic.  He  laid  uege  to  the  important 
cityNof  Capua;  and  when  Hannibal  mardied  towards 
Bome,  threatening  the  dty  itself^  Fabins  remained  fixtelj 
at  his  post  In  214  B.a  when  consnl  for  the  fourtli  time^ 
he  captured  CasUinntn  in  Samnium.  In  his  fifth  cansnl- 
ship,  209,  he  took  the  city  of  Tareniom;  and  when  it 
was  proposed,  towards  the  cwdudoa  of  tba  war,  that 
Scipio  should  pasa  into,  Africa,  FaUus  was  deeidedlj  op- 
posed to  the  scheme.. '  He  did  not  Uve  to  witiuaa  tie 
final  Buccesa  of  Scipio,  having  died  at  an  advanced  tgt, 
203  B.a  In  the  prevlotuly  named  year  he  became  |irtM- 
cepa  amatvf,  a  dignity  almoat  heieditaiy  in  the  fiunil^ 
of  the  Fabii  MaximL 

FABIUS  PICTOB,  Quintus,  the  father  of  Bonsa 
history,  waa  the  grandson  of  the  Fabiua  who,  snmaned 
Fictor  for  h  is  artistic  akill,  bequeathed  that  name  to  a  family 
of  the  Fabian  gens.  In  the  interval  between  the  firat  aci 
second  Funic  ware  we  find  hini  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  Ganls  in  the  norui  of  Italy  (225  x.c); 
and  after  the  battle  9f  Cannn  (216),  he  waa  employed  b; 
the  Bomans  to  proceed  to  Delphi  in  order  to  consult  tha 
oracle  of  Apolhh  The  rode  muse  of  Kteviua  had  alreadv 
celebrate  in  verse  the  gloiy  acquired  by  the  Roman  mmi 
in  the  first  Pnnie  war,  and  Ennius  had  clothed  the  anaal* 
of  his  adopted  conntry  in  the  language  of  poeti^  Bnt  till 
the  time  of  Fabius  Fictor,  no  one  had  appeared  to  chnaude 
in  simple  prose  the  res  ffestce  of  Rome  uid  the  Romans.  Tbs 
historian's  materials  consisted  of  ibaAiuicUsMaxtmi,  Cam- 
mentarii  Consularet,  and  similar  recorda  (aee  Fasti) 
names,  feasts,  battlea,  prodigies,  and  the  like,  togaUaer 
with  such  chronicles  as  erery  great  Bconan  family  prcaexved 
of  its  own  deeds ;  as  aUo— what  fomishad  the  mart  wah- 
able  part  of  his  work — his  own  expwiencea  in  tlta'seeoii 
Punic  war.  His  Annats,  as  they  wwe  called,  asistad  in  ths 
time  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  bat  are  now  known  otl^  from  a 
few  fragments  and  allusiona.  According  to  Lit/,  Atj 
contained  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Taraasymcaa^  aad 
Niebuhr  even  coigectnrea  that  fifotLCwhajlariwjt  hm 
knowledge  of  Buma£)igdia^b}g&iiflt(UU4alfr«M  Iltfsr* 
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irnrk.  It  B»enu  eerUin,  however,  thai  Fabias  wrote  his 
Jlnneds  in  Greek.  BioDTsicuezpresslj  asserta  this  to  ba  the 
fact ;  %ai  Cicero's  Elusion  to  the  Latin  prose  writer  who 
lived  between  the  time  of  Cato  tnd  that  of  Fiao  probaUj 
Tefen  to  SerTies  Fabiua  Fictor. 

See  C.  T.  Crnttweiri  History  of  Roman  lAUrattm,  London,  1877, 
Pa  Rica's  D^^Mio,  and  espcctally  WagneT*B  Eisiory  of  Reman 
XiUraturt,  1873,  tniulat^d  from  Teuffel'i  Ocxhiehtt,  1870. 

FABLE.  With  certain  re8tnctioiiB,tfae  necessity  o!  which 
wUl  be  ahowQ  in  the  course  of  the  article,  we  may  accept 
the  deGnition  which  Dr  Johnaon  proposes  in  his  life  of  Qay  : 
— "  A  fahU  or  ap^ogue  seems  to  be,  in  ita  genuine  state,  a 
narrative  hi  which  beings  irrational,  and  sometimes  inani- 
mate {arboret  loquvniur,  non  tantum  ferce),  are,  for  the  pur- 
-pose  of  moral  inetmction,  feigaed  to  act  and  speak  with 
iiaman  interests  and  paasion^."  Before  tracing  the  history 
of  the  fable  we  may  compare  it  with  its  nearest  congeners 
in  literature,  the  myth,  the  allegoryrand  the  parable.  The 
myth,  whether,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  it  has  its 
t>rigin  in  some  physical  phenomenon,  or  can  be  traced  to 
mietaken  metaphor  og  distorted  history,  or  is  merely  a  play 
of  {ihe  imagination,  is  always  the  unconscious  product  of 
the  race,  never  like  the  fable  invented  expressly  for  a  moral 
or  didactic  purpose.  A  closer  analogy  to  the  fable  is  to  be 
found  in  the  literary  myth,  the  artificial  product  of  a  later 
ag^  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Atrot  of  the  Iliad,  the. 
Hesiodic  legend  of  Pandora,  or  the  story  of  Er  in  the 
public  of  Flato.  Tet  these  allegorical  myths  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  fable,  inasmuch  as  the  story  and  the 
moral  are  intermingled  throughout  Between  the  parable 
aid  the  fable  there  is  no  clear  line  of  distinction.  Arch- 
bithop  Trench  ituists  on  two  essential  differences, — first, 
that  the  parable  teaches  spiritual  truths,  whereas  the  fable 
never  lifts  itself  above  the  earth,  and  secondly,  that  the 
parable  never  transgresses  the  actual  order  of  nature.  But, 
though  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament  may  well  be  aet 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  a  comparative  study  of  religions 
'writiogs  will  show  that  tjie  parable  is  one  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  religions  teaching,  and  that  no  hard  or  fast  line 
can  be  drawn  between  moral  and  spiritnal  truths.  The 
second  difference  we  should  regard  as  accidental,  and  it  is 
nut  altogether  borne  out  by  facts. 

Most  writers  on  the  history  of  the  fable  are  content  to 
trace  its  origin  to  JEiop  or  tho  Patica  Tantra  of  the  mythi- 
cal Vishnn  Sarman,  and  these  are  doubtless  the  oldest  col- 
lections which  have  been  preserved  in  writing ;  but  though 
-we  possess  no  earlier  record,  we  may,  from  its  wide  diffusion, 
regard  it  as  a  nataral  growth  of  the  imagination,  and  one 
of  the  most  primitive  forms  of  literature.  It  springs  from 
the  universal  need  of  men  to  express  their  thoughts  by  con- 
crete images  and  emblems,  and  thus  is  strictly  parallel  to 
the  use  of  metaphor  in  language.  Even  now  fables  are 
maos  every  day,  and  a  quick-witted  race  like  the  Arabs  will 
invent  fables  at  every  turn  as  the  readiest  form  of  argument. 
To  take  a  familiar  illustration,  the  wise  saws  and  modern 
instances  of  Sam  Waller  would  only  need  a  slight  expansion 
to  form  a  very  respectable  book  of  fables.  Our  most 
familiar  proverbs  are  often  fables  in  miniature. 

With  the  fable,  as  we  know  it,  the  moral  is  indispensable. 
Aa  La  Fontaine  puts  it,  an  apologue  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  may  be  called  the  body,  the  other  the  soul. 
The  body  is  the  fabla,  the  soul  the  morality.  But  if  wo 
revert  to  the  earliest  type  we  shall  find  that  is  no  longer  the 
case.  In  the  primitive  beast-fable,  which  is  the  direct 
progenitor  of  the  ^Esopian  fable,  the  story  is  told  simply 
for  its  own  sake,  and  is  as  innocent  of  any  moral  as  our 
fairy  tales  of  Little  Red  Ridioghood  and  .Turk  and 
the  BeauBtulk.  Thus,  in  a  legend  of  the  Flathead 
Indian:*,  the  Little  Wolf  found  in  cloud  (and  liis  prandsir^s 
thk*  SpiJ'rH  «itli  iheir  griulvd  hair  and  lung  crooked  aails, 


and  they  spun  balls  of  thread  to  let  him  down  to  earth ; 
when  he  came  down  and  found  bis  wife  the  Speckled  Duck, 
whom  the  Old  Wolf  had  taken  from  him,  she  fled  in  con- 
fusion, and  this  is  why  she  lives  and  dives  alone  to  this 
very  day.  Such  animal  myths  are  as  common  in  the 
New  World  as  in  the  Old,  and  abound  from  Finland 
and  Kamtchatka  to  the  Hottentots  and  Australasians. 
From  the  story  invented,  as  tiie  one  above  quoted,  to  ac- 
count for  some  peculiarity  of  the  animal  world,  or  told  as 
a  pore  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Just  as  a  sailor  spins  a 
yarn  about  the  sea^erpent,  to  the  moral  apologue  the  transi- 
tion is  easy;  and  that  it  has  been  effected  by  savages  nn 
aided  by  the  example  of  higher  races  seems  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  tales  quoted  by  E.  B.  Tylor  {Primitivt 
Culture,  vol  i.  p.  *11).  From  the  beast-fables  of  savages 
we  come  next  to  the  Oriental  apologues  which  are  etilL 
extant  in  their  original  form.  The  East,  the  land  of  myth 
and  legend,  is  the  natural  home  of  the  fable,  and  Hindustan 
was  the  birth-place,  if  not  of  the  original,  of  these  tales,  at 
least  of  the  oldest  shape  in  which  they  still  exist.  The 
Panca  Tantra,  or  fables  of  the  Brahma  Vishnu  Sarman, 
have  been  translated  into  almost  every  language  and 
adapted  by  most  modem  fabulists.  The  Kalila  vra  Uamna 
(names  of  two  jackals),  or  fables  of  Bidpai,  is  an  Arab 
version  made  about  760  A.D,  From  the  Hebrew  version  of 
Rabbi  Joel,  John  of  Capna  produced  a  Latin  translation 
about  the  end  of  the  I5th  century,  whence  all  later  imita- 
tions are  derived.  (See  Monier  Williams,  Indian  Witdom, 
p.  508.)  The  Eitopadesa,  or  *'  friendly  instruction,"  is  a 
modernized  form  of  the  same  work,  and  of  it  there  are  three 
translations  into  English  by  0r  Charles  Wilkins,  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  Frofessor  F.  Johnson.  The  Hitopadeia  is  a 
complete  chaplet  of  fables  loosely  strung  together,  but  con- 
nected so  as  to  form  something  of  a  centinnous  story,  with 
moral  reflections  freely  interspersed,  purporting  to  be 
written  for  the  instruction  of  some  dissolute  young  princes. 
Thus,  in  the  first  fable  a  flock  of  pigeons  see  Uie  grains 
of  rice  which  a  fowler  has  scattered,  and  are  about  to 
descend  on  them,  when  the  king  of  the  pigeons  warns 
them  by  telling  the  fable  of  a  traveller  who  being  greedy 
of  a  bracelet  was  devoured  by  a  tiger.  Miey  neglect  his 
warning  and  are  caught  in  the  net,  but  an  afterwards 
delivered  by  the  king  of  the  mice,  who  tells  the  stoiy  of 
the  Deer,  the  Jackal,  and  the  Crow,  to  show  that  no  real 
friendship  can  exist  between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
beast  of  prey  and  his  quany,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
volume.  Another  book  of  Eastern  fables  is  wall  worthy  of 
notice,  Buddhaghotha's  ParaJ^es,  a  comme^xar^  on  the 
Dhammapada,  or  Svddha't  Patht  of  Virtue.  The  original 
is  in  Pali,  bnt  an  English  translation  of  the  Burmese  version 
has  been  made  by  Captain  T.  Rogers,  R.E.  As  the  work 
is  little  known  we  may  venture  to  extract  a  single  gem.  A 
young  mother,  disconsolate  for  the  death  of  her  firat-bora 
son,  carries  the  dead  body  of  her  child  from  house  to  house 
seeking  medicine  to  restore  it.  At  last  she  is  sent  to  Fara 
Takem,  the  lord  and  master  of  the  Buddhists,  who  promisee 
to  help  her,  but  she  must  herself  fetch  the  medicine,  which 
is  some  mustard  seed  taken  from  a  house  where  no  son, 
husband,  parent,  or  slave  has  died.  Gladly  the  girl  speeds 
on  her  errand,  carrying  the  dead  body  of  her  son  on  her 
hip.  By  degrees  she  is  taught  that  she  is  not  the  only 
mourner.  In  the  whole  of  the  Savetthi  country  everywhere 
children  are  dying,  pnrents  are  dying.  She  leaves  her  dead 
son  and  returns  to  Para  Takem,  having  leamt  the  first  and 
last  commandment  of  the  Buddhist  creed. 

From  Hindustan  the  Sansknt  fables  passed  to  China, 
Thibet,  and  Persia;  and  they  must  have  reached  Greece  at 
an  early  age,  for  many  of  the  fables  which  passed  under  the 
name  of  /Gsop  are  identical  with  those  of  the  East.  JE»p 
to  us  is  little  more  than  a  nan^  ^!'*^^^^C3\5'0^]^ 
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«  passing  notic«  in  Herodotaa  (iL  134),  he  mast^aTe 
liTeS^iu  the  fith-centDry  B.c.  Probably  bia  fables  vere 
nerer.'wiitteD  down,  thon^  Beveral  are  ascribed  to  him  by 
XeaophoD,  Aiiatott^  Flatttrch,  uid  other  Greek  writers, 
and  Plato  represeat^  Socratea  as  begailing  his  last  days  by 
rersifying  such  as  he  remembered.  Anstophaoes  allades 
to  them  as  meny  tales,  and  Plato,  while  ekclading  the  poeta 
from  his  ideal  repabtic,  admits  j£sop  ae  a  moral  teacher. 
Of  the  varioos  Tersions  of  ^aop't  Fables,  by  far  the  most 
trustworthy  is  that  of  Babrins  or  Babrias,  a  Qreek  of  the  1  et 
century  A.D.,  who  rendered  them  in  choUambio  verse.  These, 
which  were  long  known  in  fragments  only,  .were  recovered 
in  a  MS.  found  by  M.  Minas  in  a  monastery  on  Mount 
Athoa  in  1842,  and  have  been  edited  by  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis.^. 
An  inferior  version  of  the  same  in  Latin  iambics  was  aade 
by  Fhsedrus,  a  slave  of  Thracian  origin,  bronght  to  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  manumitted  by  him,  who  tells 
us  that  he  published  in  senarian  versa  the  rude  materiaU 
produced  by  ^sop ;  but  the  numerous  allusions  to  contem- 
porary events,  as,  for  example,  that  to  Sejanus  iu  the  Frogs 
and  the  Sun,  which  brought  upon  the  author  disgrace  and 
imprisODUieut,  show  that  many  of  them  are  origihat  or  free 
adaptations.  For  eome  time  scholars  doubted  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  Phtadms's  fables,  but  their  doubts  have  been 
lately  dispelled  by  a  closer  examination  of  the  MSS.  and  by 
the  discovery  of  two  verses  of  a  fable  on  a  tomb  at  Apnlum 
in  Dacia.  Pluedros's  style  is  simple,  clear,  and  brief,  but  dry 
and  unpoetical ;  and«  as  Leasing  has  pointed  oat,  he  often 
falls  into  absurdities  when  be  deserts  his  original.  For 
instance^  in  Msop  the  dog  with  the  meat  in  his  mouth  sees 
his  reflexion  in  the  water  as  he  passes  over  a  bridge  i 
Phiedras  makes  him  see  it  as  he  swims  across  the-river. 

To  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  the  jEsopian  fable,  it  is 
artless,  simple,and  transparent  It  affects  no  graces  of  style, 
and  we  hardly  need  the  moral  with  which  each  concludes, 
i  fi.v6ot  StjXoi  ^t,  K.  T.  A.  The  moral  inculcated  is  that  of 
wordly  wisdom  and  reasonable  self-interest  .£sop  is  no 
maker  of  phrases,  but  an  orator  who  wishes  to  gain  some 
point  or  induce  some  course  of  action.  It  is  the  .£sopian 
type  that  Aristotle  has  in  view  when  he  treats  of  the  foble 
as  a  branch  of  ihetori(^  not  of  poetijr. 

If  we  consider  their  striking  gift  ttif  nanative  and  their 
lore  of  moralizing,  it  is  strange  that  the  Romans  should 
Ikave  produced  no  body  of  national  fables.  Bnt^  with  the 
doubtful  exception  oi  Fhndms,  we  possess  nothing  but 
solitory  fables,  such  as  the  famous  ^logoe  at  Menenius 
Agrippa  to  the  Plebs,  and  the  exqnisita  Town  Monae  and 
Ccwntty  Moose  of  Horsto's  SattrtM. 

Tha  fables  of  the  rhetorician  Aphthonlns  in  Greek  prose, 
and  those  in  Latin  elegiac  verse  atbibuted  to  Avianns  or 
Avienus,  make,  in  the  history  of  the  apologue,  a  sort  of  link 
between  the  elassiteal  and  the  dark  ages^  In  that  overflow- 
ing diaos  which  constitntes  the'  literatnra  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  fable  reappears  in  several  aspects.  In  a  Latin 
dress,  sometimes  in  prose,  sometimes  in  regular  verse^  and 
sometimes  in  rhymed  stania^  it  eontribnted,  with  other 
idnds  of  narratives,  to  make  sp  the  huge  mass  of  btories 
which  has  bean  bequeathed  to  ns  by  the  monastic  libraries. 
These  served  more  uses  than  one.  They  wen  always 
flssier  readings  and  were  often  held  io  be  safer  and  more 
instraetive  reading  also,  than  the  difficnlt  and  slippery 
claaucs,  for  those  monks  who  cared  for  reading  at  all,  and 
ware  not  learned  enough  for  any  pursuit  deserving  the 
name  of  stndy.  For  those  who  were  a  little  more  active- 
minded,  they  aided  the  Getta  Romanomm  and  other  collec- 

*  If.  Uui«i  jirofMsed  to  hurt  diMovarod  nndor  th»  ume  drcTun- 
stsaoM  mother  collMtion  of  ainetj-foar  fmblu  bj  Blbrlm.  Thii 
SMond  part  wu  aocspUd  'bj  tSi  Q.  C  Lewi*,  but  J.  Conington  liu 
oonclniivslj  prartd  tlutt  H  to  apuiou,  ud  probably  s  foxgory  Sm 
artida  Babkikb. 


tions  of  fabliaux  or  short  novel),  m  suggeatH^r  illttatianuEis 
arailable  for  popular  preaching.  Among  tluae  juedicnl 
fables  in  Latin,  very  little  of  origiuali^  is  to  be  detectei 
The  writers  contented  themselves  with  Working  up  the  old 
fables  into  new  shapes,  with  rendering  from  proas  iiie 
verse,  or  from  verse  into  prose,'— a  speeiea  of  attempts 
which  had  its  merits  in  such  hands  as  Utoee  of  Babrins  tc 
Phasdrus,  but  from  which  no  fruit  could  be  expected  to  U 
gathered  in  the  convents.  "The  few  monks  who  could  have 
performed  such  a  task  well  aimed  wisely  at  somethiig 
higher.  It  might  be  enough  to  nasle,  among  the  monkisii 
fabulists,  Vincent  of  -  Beauvais,  a  Dominican  of  the  IStk 
century,  in  whose  Speculum  DoetrvutU  are  a  good  wztj 
prose  fables,  moce  than  half  of  them  from  Phjednu 
About  the  end  of  the  same  century,  too,  a  conaideraUe 
number  of  fables,  some  of  which  have  been  printed,  wm 
compiled  by  an  English-<7istercian  monk,  Odo  da  Oerintce. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  collection  that  arose  In  Englaad. 

As  the  modem  languages  became  by  d^irees  applicat!» 
to  literary  use,  fables  began  to  appear  in  them.  A  good 
numy  stiU  exist  in  Nonnan-Ftench,  of  which  may  be  notid 
the  fablee  called  those  of  Ysopet,  and  those  cMnitoaed  bj 
Marie  de  Fiance,  the  authoress  of  the  weU-knowa  fabliast 
Later,  also,  they  were  not  wanting,  though  not  ntimenna, 
in  our  own  tongue.  Chancer  has  given  ns  one^  in  b 
Nonue  Freste's  Tale,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  bib 
"  Don  Coc  et  don  Werpil "  of  Marie  of  France  ;  anoths 
is  Lidgate's  tale  of  The  Churl  and  the  Bird.  But  tk* 
course  of  the  short  and  isolated  fables  throng  tiie  Mid£s 
Ages  is  not  here  worth  prosecuting. 

Several  of  Odo's  t^es,  like  Chaucer's  atory,  can  U 
ultimately  traced  to  a  work,  or  series  of  works,  for  the  mkt 
of  which  chiefly  the  mediisval  history  the  apologn*  s 
interesting — the  History  of  Beynard  the  Fox.  This  grtti 
beast-epio  has  been  referred  by  Grimm  as  far  back  as  tk 
lOth  century,  and  is  known  to  us  in  three  forms,  mk 
having  independent  episodes,  but  sU  woven  upon  a  eomsffl 
basis.  The  Latin  form  is  probably  the  earliest,  and  tb 
poem  Seinardut  et  Tta^frinut  dates  from  the  10th  or  lit 
century.  Next  come  the  German  versions  He  m:^ 
ancient,,  that  of  a  minnesinger  Heinrich  d^r  Gltdiesaei 
(probably  a  Sirebian),  was  analysed  and  edited  1^  Giiv 
in  1840.  In  1498  appeared  SepJu  d*  Vom»,  almort  i 
literal  Tenim  in  Low  Sanm  <^  the  Hemish  poem  vi  *^ 
12th  eentoiy,  Biiiiaert  d*  Vom,  Hence  the  w«Il-kiien 
version  of  Goethe  into  modem  German  hexameters  wm 
taken.  It  was  written  ia  1793,  during  the  aiage  d 
Main^  and  the  philosophic  poetr  soog^  in  the  atady  d 
animd  nature  and  pasnons,  to  divert  his  thonghts  fna 
the  bloody  scenes  ol  tha  Baign  of  Tenor.  Tbm  poesa  bs 
beni  well  named  **  an  nnholy  worM  UUeu"  u  it  fl> 
.^sopian  fable  received  a  deveu^ent  which  waa  in  semi 
respects  qoite  ori^naL  We  have  hwe  no  ahwi  udra-; 
connected  stories.  Materials,  partly  borrowed  from  duff 
apobguea,  but  in  a  much  greater  proportion  new,  an  wet 
ed  up  into  one  long  and  systematic  tels^  so  as  to  fonnwia 
has  been  quaintly  called  an  animal-mmancfc  Thm  mmi. 
BO  prominent  in  the  fable  proper,  shiinka  ao  iar  into 
background,  that  the  work  m^t  be  oonudoed  aa  a  am 
allegory.  Indaedj  while  ihe  snapidon  of  its  hansg  cm- 
tained  personal  satires  has  been  ctmTind^^sat  asid^soBt 
writers  deny  even  the  design  to  repreasnt  hnmaa  eoadait 
at  all )  and  w«  can  scarcely  get  neaiw  to  ita  "gnWi-*^ 
than  by  Regarding  it  as  betng,  ia  a  |[anmL  ws^*,  "wid 
Carlyle  has  oslled  "  a  parody  of  homan  life."  It  rapresw* 
a  contest  maintained  anMaaafnlly,  Igr  aelfisih  cnft  sbA 
andadty,  against  enemies  of  sU  sorts,  in  a  haU-hmAnm 
sad  iltorganised  soeie^.  With  his  vaskast  fo«%  Skt 
Chaintedsre  tha  Om^  Beynard  nsss  hrnte  tooa; 
thn  weak  who  are  urotected^ltfce  JCiwiid  Rate  i 
Digitized  by  VaCUJ^T-C  I 
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Bdia  tiie  Bm,  he  ii  TictoruHU  hy  Dtuting  violoDca  vith 
canning;  Brain,  the  dull,  •tronf^  formidablo  Baar,  ia 
fanmbled  hj  haTuig  greater  power  than  hi*  own  enlUted 
against  him ;  and  the  most  dangerooa  of  all  the  fox's 
enemisa,  Iseogrim,  the  obstinate,  greedy,  and  implacable 
y^oU,  after  being  baffled  hj  repeated  etrokea  of  malicioos 
ingennity,  forces  Reynard  to  a  single  combat,  but  even 
thus  is  not  a  match  for  his  dexterous  adTersary.  The 
knarish  fox  has  allies  worthy  of  him  in  Qrimbart  the 
watcUul  badger,  and  in  his  own  aunt  Dame  Rnkenawe, 
the  learned  Sha-ape ;  and  lie  plays  at  his  pleasure  on  the 
simple  credulity  of  the  Lion-King,  the  image  of  an  im- 
potent  feudal  tOTereign.  The  characters  of  theee  and  other 
brutes  are  kept  np  with  a  rude  kind  of  consistency,  which 
gives  them  great  lifeliness ;  many  of  the  incidents  are 
deriaed  with  much  force  of  hnmonr;  and  the  aly  hits 
at  the  weak  points  of  tnediieval  polity  an^  ^nanners  and 
religion  are  inoeaaant  and  palpable. 

It  ia  needless,  as  has  already  been  eaio,  lo  attempt 
tracmg  the  appearance  which  fablea,  or  incidents  borrowed 
from  tiiem,  make  ao  frequently  as  incidental  ornaments  in 
the  older  literature  of  our  own  country  and  othera  Nor 
is  there  here  fit  occasion  for  dwelling  mmuialy  on  the  colti- 
vation  of  the  apologue  in  modem  times,  aa  m  apecial  form 
of  poetical  composition.  It  has  appeared  ia  arery  modem 
nation  of  Europe,  but  has  nowhere  become  very  important, 
and  has  hardly  erer  exhibited  mnch  originality  either  of  spirit 
or  of  manner.  In  onr  own  language,  Prior  indicated  the 
poasession  of  much  aptitude  for  it ;  but  neither  the  fablea 
of  Moore,  nor  eren  the  much  more  lively,  ones  of  Qay, 
poesesa  any  distinguished  merit  To  Dryden'a  spirited 
remodeliiags  of  old  poems,  romances,  and  fabliaux,  the 
name  of  &blsa,  which  he  was  pleased  to  give  them,  ia 
quite  inapplicable.  In  QenoaD,  Hogedora  and  Gellerb  are 
quite  forgotten ;  and  eren  Leasing's  fables  are  read  by  few 
but  schoolboys.  In  Spanish,  Yriarte's  fables  on  literary 
subjects  are  sprightly  and  graceful  A.  spirited  rersion  of 
the  beat  appeared  in  Slaeheoo<C»  Uagantu^  1839.  Among 
Italians  Fignotti  ia  famous  for  veraatility  and  command  of 
rhythm,  as  amongst  Bosaians  is  Eriloff  for  his  keen  satire 
on  Bussian  society.  He  has  been  transUM  into  English 
by  Mr  Ralston. 

France  alone  in  modern  timea  ItM  attained  any  pre- 
eminence in  the  fable,  and  this  distinction  is  almost  entirely 
owing  to  one  author.  Marie  de  France  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, Qilles  Gorrose^  QutUanms  Handenfc,  and  Quillaume 
Gueroult  in  the  16th,  are  now  studied  only  as  the  precursors 
of  La  Fontaine,  from  whom  he  may  have  borrowed  a  stray 
hint  or  the  outline  of  a  stoiy.  The  unique  character  of  his 
work  has  given  a  new  word  to  the  French  language:  other 
writers  of  fables  are  called  /abultttet,  La  Fontaine  is  named 
le  fahtier.  Referring  for  fuller  details  to  the  article  IiA 
FoNTUKE,  we  must  content  onrseWes  here  with  briefly 
indicating  his  chief  characteristica.  He  is  a  true  poet; 
hie  verse  is  ezquiaitaly  modulated ;  his  love  of  nature  often 
reminde  \is  of  Virgil,  aa  does  his  tenderness  and  paUioa 
(see,  for  instance,  The  Two  Pigeons  and  Death  and  the 
Woodcutter).  He  ia  full  of  sly  fun  and  delicate  humour; 
like  Horace  he  satirires  without  woundiDg,  and  "plays 
around  the  heart"  Lastly,  he  is  a  keen  ol»errer  of  men. 
The  whole  society  of  the  17th  century,  its  greatness  and  its 
faibles,  its  luxury  and  its  squalor,  from  L<  grand  monarque 
to  the  poor  mananf,  from  his  majesty  the  lion  to  the 
courtier  of  an  ape,  is  painted  to  the  life.  To  borrow  hie 
own  phrase,  La  Foutaine's  fables  are  "  una  ample  oom^e 
k  cent  actes  divers." 

The  fables  of  Lessing  represent  the  reaction  against  the 
French  school  of  fabulists.  "  With  La  Fontaine  himself," 
says  Leasing,  "  I  have  no  quarrel,  but  against  the  imitators 
of  La  Fontaine  I  enter  my  prote:>t"    H-s  ■  ttention  was 


first  called  to  the  fable  by  Gellert's  popular  work  published 
in  1746.  Qellert's  fables  were  closely  modelled  after  La 
Fontaine's,  and  were  a  Tehicle  for  lively  railings  against  the 
fair  sex,  and  hits  at  cnntempomry  folliea.  Leasing's  early 
essays  were  in  the  same  style,  but  his  subsequent  etndy  of 
the  history  and  theory  of  the  fable  led  him  to  discard  hit 
former  model  aa  a  perversion  of  later  timee,  and  the 
^'Fabelo,"  published  in  1759,  are  the  outcome  of  his  riper 
views.  Lmsinf^s  fables^  Uke  all  that  he  wrote,  display  his 
vigorous  common  sensa  He  has,  it  is  tnie,  little  of  La  - 
Fontaine'e  curiomx  /elinteu,  his  ely  humour  and  lightness 
of  touch;  and  Frenchmen  would  say  that  his  criticism  of  La 
Fontaine  is  an  illustration  of  the  fable  of  the  sonr  grapea. 
On  the  other  hand  he  has  the  rare  power  of  looking  at  both 
sides  of  a  rnonl  problem ;  he  holds  a  brief  for  the  stupid 
and  the  feeble,  the  ase  and  the  lamb ;  and  in  spite  of  his  . 
formal  protest  against  poetical  ornament,  there  is  in  not  a 
few  of  his  fablea  a  vein  of  true  poetry,  as  in  the  Sheep  (iC 
13)  and  Jupiter  and  the  Sheep  (il  18).  But  the  value  c4 
the  work  is  infinitely  enhanced  by  the  monograph  on  tb* 
essence  of  the  fable  which  appeared  at  the  same  time,  an  \ 
aa  an  illustration  of  which  the  fablea  were  written.  Much 
of  the  essay  is  taken  up  with  the  refutation  of  the  theoriH 
of  contemporary  fabulists,  De  la  Motte,  Richer,  Breittinger, 
Battaoz,  who  only  survive  in  Leseing'e  pages  like  the  fly  in 
amber.  Passing  over  thie  negative  criticism  we  may  briefly 
Btate  the  results  of  Lessing's  investigation.  According  to 
Lessing  the  ideal  foble  is  that  of  JEaop.  All  the  elaboro. 
tiona  and  refinementa  of  later  anthon,  from  Fhcdms  to  La 
Fontaine,  are  perversions  of  this  original  The  fable  ie 
eaaentially  a  moral  precept  illustrated  by  a  single  example, 
and  it  ie  the  lesson  thus  enforced  which  givee  to  the  fable 
its  unity  and  makes  it  a  work  of  art.  The  illnstration  must 
be  either  an  actual  occurrence  or  represented  as  snchf 
because  a  fictitious  case  invented  ad  Aoc  can  appeal  but 
feebly  to  the  reader's  judgment  Lastiy,  the  fable  requires 
a  story  or  connected  chain  of  events.  A  single  fact  wul  not 
moke  a  fable,  but  is  only  an  emblem.  We  thus  arrive 
at  Uie  following  definition  : — *'  A  fable  ia  a  relation  of  n 
series  of  changes  which  together  form  a  whole.  The  unity 
of  the  fable  consists  heroin,  that  all  the  parts  lead  np  to  aa 
end,  the  end  for  which  the  fable  was  invented  being  the 
moral  precept" 

We  may  notice  in  passing  a  problem  in  connexion  with 
the  fable  which  had  long  been  debated,  but  never  satisfac- 
torily resolved  till  Lessing  took  it  in  hand, — Why  should 
animals  have  been  almost  universally  chosen  as  the  chief 
dramatii  pertona  t  The  reason,  according  to  Lessing,  in 
that  animals  have  distinct  characters  which  are  known  and 
recognized  by  all  The  fabulist  who  writes  of  Britannicua 
and  Nero  appeals  to  the  few  who  know  Roman  history. 
The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  comea  home  to  every  one  whether 
learned  or  simple.  But,  besides  this,  human  sympathiea 
obs^'ure  the  moral  judgment ;  hence  it  foUowe  that  the 
fable,  unlike  the  drama  and  the  epos,  should  abstain  from 
all  that  is  likely  to  arouse  our  prejudices  or  our  passions. 
In  this  respect  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  of  ^op  is  a  more 
perfect  fable  than  the  Rich  Man  and  the  Poor  Man's  Ewe 
Lamb  of  Nathan. 

Lessing's  analysis  and  definition  of  the  fable,  thongh  ha 
seems  himself  unconscious  of  the  scope  of  his  argument,  is 
in  truth  its  death-warrant  The  beast-fable  arose  in  a 
primitive  age  when  men  firmly  believed  that  beasta  could 
talk  and  reason,  that  any  wolf  they  met  might  be  a  were- 
wolf, that  a  peacock  might  be  a  Pythagoras  in  disguise,  and 
an  ox  or  even  a  cat  a  being  worthy  of  their  worship.  To 
this  succeeded  the  second  age  of  the  fable,  which  belongs 
to  the  same  stage  of  culture  as  the  Hebrew  proverbs  and 
the  (fnniuic  pnet«  of  Greece.  That  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  thtat  deatn  »  common  to  all,  seemed  to  the  men  of 
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tliul  duy  profuuriil  trutb.f  worthy  to  be  euibalmed  iu  verse  or 
set  off  by  the  aid  of  story  or  anecdote.  Last  cornea  an  age 
of  high  literary  culture  which  tolerates  the  trite  morals  and 
hackneyed  tales  for  the  sake  of  the  exquisite  setting,  and  is 
amused  at  the  wit  which  introduces  topics  and  characters  of 
the  day  under  the  transparent  veil  of  animal  life.  Such 
an  artificial  product  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  fashion 
of  a  day,  and  must,  like  pastoral  poetr}',  die  a  natural  death. 
A  serious  moralist  would  hardlychoosethatform  to  inculcate, 
like  Mandeville  in  his  FalU  of  ihe  Bees,  a  new  doctrine  in 
morals,  for  the  moral  of  the  fable  must  bo  such  that  he  who 
runs  may  read.  A  true  poet  will  not  care  to  masquerade 
.03  a  moral  teacher,  or  show  his  wit  by  refurbishing  some 
old-world  maxim.  (p.  s.) 

FABUE  D'EQLANTINE,  riiiLiPPE  Fran-^oi's  Nazairb 
(1755-1794),  a  French  dramatist  and  revolutionist,  was 
born  at  Carcassonne,  December  28,  1755.  His  real  name 
was  simple  Fabre,' the  "  d' Eglantine  "  being  an  addition 
which  he  adopted  in  commemoration  of  his  receiving  the 
golden  eglantine  of  Clemence  Isaure  from  the  academy  of 
the  floral  games  at  Toulouse.  After  travelling  through  the 
provinces  as  an  actor,  he  came  to  Paris  when  about  thirty 
years  of  age  with  the  intention  of  continuing  the  eame 
career,  but  being  ignored  by  the  critics  he  ventured  to  take 
his  revenge  by  a  comedy  entitled  Lei  gent  dea  Zellret  ou  le 
Provincial  H  Paris,  end  in  spite  of  its  failure  continued  to 
bring  piece  after  piece  on  the  boards.  Shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  rerolatiooary  movement  he  entered  the 
political  arena,  was  chosen  by  Danton  as  his  phrato  secre- 
tary, and  obtained  from  the  electors  of  Paris  a  place  in  the 
National  Convention.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the 
extravagance  of  his  speeches  and  measures,  voting  for  the 
king's  death,  supporting  the  maximum  and  the  law  of  the 
suspected,  and  giving  distorted  evidence  against  the 
«lirqQdins.  Oa  the  abolition  of  the  Gregorian  lender  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  ue  committee  en- 
trusted with  the  formation  of  the  republican  snbslitnte,  and 
to  him  was  due  a  large  part  of  the  new  nomendature,  with  its 
poetio  Frairiat  and  Fhreal,  its  prosaic  Primidi  and  Duodi, 
and  its  absurd  substitution  of  the  names  of  trees  and  beasts 
and  implements  for  those  of  saints  and  heroes.  The  report 
which  he  made  on  the  subject  on  24th  October  is  not  wich- 
OQt  scientific-value.  On  January  12, 1794  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  on  a  charge  of 
malversation  and  forgery  in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of 
the  OomiKLgnie  des  Indes.  During  his  trial  he  displayed 
the  greatest  apparent  nonchalance,  sitting  in  an  arm  chair, 
looking  out  dreamily  at  the  rain,  and  singing  his  own  well- 
known  song  of  //  pleut^  U  pleut,  heryire,  rentre  tes  btaim 
moutont.  On  his  way  to  the  scaffold  he  distoibnted  his 
mannscript  poems  to  the  people. 

Fabre  d'^glantine  left  behind  him  seventeen  plays  and 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  producttona  One  only  of  the 
■  plays,  Le  Pkilititke  rffJ/o/i^re,  still  preserves  its  reputation  as 
a  good  specimen  of  the  second  class.  It  professes  to  be  a 
continuation  of  Moliire's  Le  Misanthrope,  but  the  hero  of 
the  piece  is  of  a  different  character  from  the  nominal  proto- 
type— an  impersonation,  indeed,  of  pure  and  simple  egotism. 
On  its  publication  the  play  was  introduced  by  a  preface,  in 
which  the  author  mercilessly  satirizes  the  Optimiste  of  his 
rival  Collin  d'Harleville,  whose  Chateaux  en  Espagne  had 
gained  the  applause  which  D'^glantine's  Prisomptueux  had 
failed  to  win.  A  posthumous  play,  Let  PrSceptett7's,  steeped 
vrith  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau's  Smile,  was  performed  on 
I7th  September  1794,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
>,ion.  The  author's  CEuvret  mtliet  et  pottkumes  were  pub- 
tiehed  at  Paris  1802,  2  vols. 

^  See  Albert  Mmrin,  fft'f/-v  »frf  i9.1a}Uv(>!vtion/tnHtois',UmB 
It. ;  Jiilfs  .Tmin,  Uisl.  la  Litt.  drum.,  CUimer,  Tailtau  tte  la 
h-fi.  fra.iyt'1!. 


FABREITI,  IUfhael  (IGIS^ITOO),  a  celebrated  Italian 
antiquary,  was  boru  iu  lOlti,  at  b'cbino  in  Umbria.  k 
younger  son,  and  destined  to  the  pursuit  of  the  law,  be 
studied  first  at  Cagli,  and  afterwards  in  his  entire,  city, 
where  he  took  th6  degree  of  doctor  at  die  age  of  ^ghtees 
years.  While  in  Rome,  preparing  for  practice  6t  the  bar,  ha 
early  attracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Imperiali,  who 
employed  him  on  important  and  difficult  political  afiEdn  in 
Spain.  He  waa  named  successively  treasurer  and  anditor 
of  the  papal  legation  in  that  country,  where  he  remained 
thii-teen years.  Durbg  ^Ithis  ^e,  however,  hisfavonrite 
classical  and  antiquarian  studies  were  not  neglected ;  and 
returning  to  Rome  with  the  legate,  Bonelli,  who  had  beea 
made  cardinal,  he  was  able  on  the  journey  to  make  impsr- 
tant  observations  of  the  relics  and  monuments  tit  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  to  converse  with  the  many  ecoinent 
scholars  of  those  countries  who  afterwards  coirespooded 
with  him.  At  Rome  he  was  appointed  judge  of  appellation 
of  the  Capitol,  which  post  he  left  to  be,  under  the  l^atc^ 
Cardinal  Cerrl,  auditor  of  the  legation  at  his  native  city, 
Urbino.  After  three  years  he  returned  to  Borne,  on  the  io* 
vitation  of  Cari}inal  Carpegna,  vicar  of  Innocent  XL,  a  great 
lover  of  antiquities  and  learning,  and  now  fbnnd  uat  ful- 
ness of  leisure  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  tiuw  atodiea 
and  produce  those  works  which  haTe  made  him  frmona 
He  examined  with  minate  care  the  monnments  and  inaoip- 
tioBs  of  the  Oampagna.  In  his  solitat^  e^pedituna  bi  ; 
always  rode  a  horse  which  his  friends  nidnuuned  Marco'  . 
Polo,  after  the  celebrated  Venetian  traToller,  saying  that  it 
could  discover  half-hidden  raonnments  by  smelling  onfy,' 
and  thus  frequently  led  its  master  to  notice  what  he  wooW 
otherwise  have  passed  by.  Fabretti  was  del^ited  with  tiw 
name,  and  used  it  liimself  is  a  letter  on  the  atiidj  of, 
antiquity,  still  in  manuscript  By  Innocent  XU.  Ealnetti^ 
was  made  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  castle  St  Angelo,  a' 
charge  of  great  responsibility  and  trastf  which  he  retafaMd. 
till  his  death. 

His  ytaMDeAqnUtiA^pM^nd^uveUriaRommt  168(V 
three  dissertations  which  cleared  npannmber  of  obacniities 
as  to  the  topography  of  ancient  Latium,  is  iaawted  ii(  | 
Gncvius'a  TJutaurvs,  iv,  1677.  His  intei^tatioa  in  thi^  i 
work  of  certun  passages  in  Livy  and  other  daasical  asthon 
involved  him  in  a  diq>nte  with  QronoTiaHi.ivhidi  Ixn  ^ 
strong  resemblance  to  that  b^wem  Hilton  and  Salmaaia^ 
Qronovius  addr  ssing  Fabretti  as  Faher  RutHea*,  tai. 
the  latter,  in  reply,  speaking  of  Gmmtovius  anid  his 
tifivilUia.  In  this  controversy  Fabretti  used  the  paeodft- 
nym  lasitheus,  which  he  afterwards  took  as  his  pasSonl 
name  in  the  Academy  of  the  Arcadians.  His  other  woiks, 
De  C<Aumna  Trqjani  Sgntagma,  Rome,  1683,  and  Inaerip- 
iionum  Antiquarum  Explicaiio,  Rom^  1699,  throw  moA 
light  on  Roman  antiquity,  especially  with  the  aid  of 
principle  which  he  himself  employed  of  making  oie 
monnment  interpret  another.  In  the  former  of  these 
works  is  also  to  bo  found  bis  explication  of  a  ba»di^ 
with  inscriptions,  now  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  representing 
the  war  and  taking  of  Troy,  known  as  the  Iliac  tabk.' 
t.etters  and  other  shorter  works  of  Fabretti  are  to  be  feo^ 
in  some  miscellaneous  publications  of  the  time,  aa  tha^sar- 
nal  des  Savants.  He  died  at  Rome,  January  1700.  ~H» 
collection  of  inscriptions  and  monuments  was  purdiased^ 
from  his  relatives  by  Cardinal  Stoppani,  and  plarad  ia  ^ 
ducal  palace  at  Urbino,  where  they  may  stiU  be  aeea. 

Crescimbeni,  L«  ViU  dcgli  Arcadi  iUwHrij  Fabronl,  Vitm  JW' 
orum,y\.  174;  Niceron,  ir.  872. 

FABRIANO,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  province  ^  Anew, 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  ti^Nny 
from  Ancona  to  Rome,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Ancona.    Vt  hn  ! 
paper  and  parchment  works,  tonaanes,  and  powder  mnSa.  i 
AmoDK  its  principabiy^^«^V&@OW^  "»«^ 
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cliorcliM  with  pictures  by  the  Fabriano  school  of  artists, 
the  town  h&ll,  which  cootains  ancient  inscriptioDB,  and  the 
muBSum  of  the  Count  of  Rosseatl,  where  may  be  seen  a 
very  fiae  collectloo  of  objects  ia  ivory.  Fabriano  is  the 
l>irUi-plaee  of  the  painter  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  proper  in  1870  ma  6071,  or  including 
the  outskirts,  7612. 

FABRIANO,  Gbktilb  da,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Fabriano  about  1370,  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Allegretto  di  Nuzio,  but  there  is  every  probability  that  he 
received  most  of  his  early  instruction  from  Fra  Giovanni,,  sur- 
nained  AngsUco,  to  whose  manner  his  bears  in  some  respects 
a  close  similarity.  About  1411  he  went  to  Venice,  where  by 
order  of  the  doge  and  senate  he  was  engaged  to  adorn  the 
great  hall  of  the  ducal  palace  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of 
Barbarosaa.  He  executed  this  work  so  entirely  to  the 
•atisfaetion  of  his  employers  that  they  granted  him  a 
pension  for  life,  and  accorded  him  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  habit  of  a  Veoetian  noble.  About  1422  he  went  to 
Florence,  where  in  1423  he  painted  an  Adoration  of 
the  Kings  for  the  church  of  Santa  Trinita,  which  is  pre- 
served io  the  Floreuce  gallery  of  paintings,  and  is  con- 
aidered  his  best  work  now  extant.  To  the  same  period 
belongs  a  Madonna  and  Child  which  is  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  Fabriano  had  by  this  time  attained  a  wide  re- 
putation, and  was  engaged  to  paint  pictures  for  various 
churches,  more  particularly  Siena,  Perugia,  Gubbio,  and 
Fabriano.  About  142G  he  was  called  to  Borne  by  ilartio 
v.  to  adorn  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran  with  frescoes 
from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  He  also  executed  a 
poi'trait  of  the  pope  attended  by  ten  cardinals,  and  in  the 
church  of  St  Francesco  Romano  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  attended  by  St  Benedict  and  St  Joseph,  which 
was  much  esteemed  by  Michelangelo,  but  is  no  longer  in 
oxtsteoee.  Fabriano  died  about  1450.  Michelangelo  said 
of  him  that  his  works  resembled  his  surname  Gentile,  noble 
or  refined.  Tbey  are  full  of  a  quiet  and  serene  joyousness, 
and  he  has  a  naive  and  innocent  delight  in  splendour  and 
in  gold  omameuta,  with  which,  however,  his  pictures  are 
not  overloaded.  I 

FABRICIUS,  Caius  LtrdCiNua,  a  Roman  general  and 
consul,  was  perhaps  the  first  member  of  the  Fabricia  gens 
who  settled  in  Rome.  He  makes  liis  earliest  appearance  in 
history  as  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Tarentines  to 
dissuade  them  from  making  war  on  the  Romans.  Elected 
consul  Iq  282  b.c.,  he  in  the  same  year  defeated  the  BoU 
and  the  Etruqcans.  When  in  the  following  year  the 
Romans  were  defeated  by  Pyrrhua,  Fabricius  was  sent  to 
treat  for  the  raasom  and  exchange  of  the  prisoners,  and 
Fyrrhus  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  bribe  him  with  large 
offers  to  enter  his  service.  In  278  Fabricius  was  elected 
consul  for  the  second  time,  and  was  successful  tu  negotiat- 
ing terms  of  peace  with  Pyrrhos,  whi>  sailed  away  to  Italy. 
Fabricius  afterwards  gained  a  series  of  victories  over  the 
Samnitea,  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Brnttii,  and  on  his  return 
to  Rome  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  offices  he  had  filled  he  died  poor,  and  provision  had 
to  be  made  for  his  daughter  out  of  the  funds  of  the  state. 
In  hononr  of  his  military  achievements  and  his  incorrup- 
tible integrity,  the  senate  also  decreed  that  he  and  his 
descendants  should  have  a  burial  place  inside  the  city. 

FABRICIUS,  Gbokoe  (1516-1571).  poet,  historian,  and 
archeologist,  was  bora  at  Chemnitz  in  Upper  Saxony,  on 
the  24th  April  1516.  He  completed  his  stodiea  at  Frei- 
berg and  Leipsie.  Travelling  into  Italy  with  one  of  his 
pQpili,  he  tnade  an  exhaastive  stcdy  of  the  antiqaitiea 
of  Rome.  The  result  was  the  second  work  named  below, 
in  which  the  correspondence  between  every  discoverable 
relie  of  the  old  city  and  the  raferencea  and  descriptions 
-which  1<7  Mattered  throughout  ancient  literature  wai 


traced  with  the  minutest  detail.  Even  learned  Germaui 
Boapeeled  tliat  the  work  was  in  reality  an  ancient  per- 
formance. Having  returned  to  Qermanj  in  1553,  he  wae 
appointed  director  of  the  college  of  Meissen,  where  he  died 
on  the  13th  July  1571.  In  hie  eacred  poems,  which 
obtained  for  him  considerable  distinction,  he  affected  fo 
avoid  every  word  with  tha  slightest  savour  of  pagaaism ; 
end  he  blamed  the  poets  for  their  allusioDS  to  pagan 
divinities 

Ths  following  lilt  inelndes  the  prindpal  vorks  whii-li  he  pub. 
lished,  aither  u  Author  or  ai  editor  : — (1)  Tereniii  Afri  Comadia. 
lex  mm  eaMigatimu  dupiiei  Jaannis  Sivii  it  Q,  Fabricii,  Strisburg^ 
15i8,  8to  ;  (2)  Moma,  live  Liher  utiliisimui  de  ociei  is  Jtoina  litv, 
regionibus,  viia,  lemplis,  aliisqut  adificiii,  Basel,  1550,  8ro  ;  (Si 
Virgin  Optra  fum  comtiuntariii  Senii  et  T.  C.  Donati,  Bawl,  1551, 
fo!.  ;  (4)  Virgilii  Opera  a  Fabricio  eailigaia,  Ldpsic,  J651,  1691, 
8to  ;  (5)  Polmalvtn  taeroTum  libri  quindteim,  Basel,  1560,  16m«; 
(6)  Poimalum  vtlirum  tcduiatticorum  opera  Chriiiiana  et  operum 
reliquiei  ae  fragmenla,  1582,  4to  ;  (7)  he  B4  Potliea  libri  lepletn^ 
1568,  8ro  ;  (8)  JUrum  ifimi'earum  libri  repttm,  1569,  <to  ;  (9) 
Originitm  tlliutritaima  Hirpia  Saxoniae  libri  leptem,  1597,  fol,; 
(10)  Jterum  Oermaniet.  maifna  et  Saxonicas  vnivtriee  mimorabHivm 
votumina  duo,  Leipsie,  1609,  fol.  A  Ufa  of  George  Fabricius  \si» 
published  in  1839,  at  Leinsic,  Profruor  (J.  G.  Baunigartan  Cm- 
sius.  In  1845  the  same  biographer  issued  an  edition  of  Fsbriciut'e 
Epidolce  ad  IVol/.  ifeuerum  et  alios  eeqitalti,  prefixed  to  which  thai  a 
is  also  a  short  slEetoh  D»  Vita  Qt.  Fabrieii  et  de  ytiUt  Fabriciorum. 

FABRICIUS,  HiXRONYiniB  (1537-1619),  a  celebrated 
Italian  anatomist  and  surgeon,  was  sumamed  Acquapen- 
dente  from  the  episcopal  city  of  that  name,  where  he  was 
born  in  1537.  At  Padua,  ^ter  a  course  of  philoaophy,  he 
studied  mediciae  under  Fallopius,  whose  successor  as  teachef 
of  anatomy  and  surgeiy  he  became  in  1563.  From  the 
senators  of  Venice  he  received  numerous  honour^  and  ui 
anatomical  theatre  was  built  by  them  for  his  accommoda- 
tion.   He  died  May  21,  1619. 

The  collective  works  of  Fabricius  wara  printed  by  Bohn  uiider 
the  titla  of  Opera  omnia  Anatomiea  et  Fhj/ii&logito,  Leipsie,  1687. 
TLe  Layden  eoitfvn,  published  by  Albinos  in  17S8,  folio,  u  preferred 
to  that  of  Bohn,  as  containing  s  life  of  the  author  tail  the  prefaces 
of  his  treatises.    See  Anatomt,  vol.  1,  p.  809,  and  Sukobst. 

FABRICIUS,  Joannes  Albertus  (1668-1736),  one 
I  of  the  most  learned,  laborious,  and  useful  of  bibliographerif 
was  born  at  Leipsie,  November  11,  1668.  His  father, 
Werner  Fabricius,  director  of  music  in  the  church  of  St 
Paul  at  Leipsie,  was  ths  author  of  several  works,  particu- 
larly DelicicB  Harmonicce,  published  in  1657.  Joannes 
Albertus  himself  commenced  his  studies  under  his  father, 
who  on  his  deathbed  recommended  him  to  the  carfi  of 
Valentine  Alberti.  He  studied  under  Weuceslas  Buhl 
and  J.  S.  Herrichen,  and  afterwards  at  Quedlinburg  under 
Samuel  Schmidt.  It  was  in  Schmidt's  library,  as  he 
afterwards  said,  that  he  found  the  two  works,  Barthuiss's 
Adversaria  and  MorhofiTs  Folyhiator,  which  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of 'his  BibUothecta,  the  kind  of  work 
for  which  he  stands  pre-eminent  among  scholars.  Having 
returued  to  Leipsie  in  1686,  he  was  the  same  year 
admitted  bachelor  in  philosophy ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1688  he  took  the  degree  of  master  in  the  same 
faculty,  shortly  after  which  he  publinbed  his  first  work, 
Seripiorum  recentium  deccu,  an  attack  on  ten  writers  of 
the  day,  Thomasius  among  them.  His  Decat  Decadum^ 
tioa  plagiarorum  et  psevdonymorum  centuria,  published  in 
the  following  year,  is  the  only  one  of  his  works  to  which  ho 
signs  the  name  Faber.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  which,  however,  he  relinquished  for  that 
of  theology;  and  having  gone  to  Hamburg  in  1693,  he 
proposed  to  travel  abroad,  when  the  unexpected  tidings  that 
the  expense  of  his  educaUon  had  absorbed  his  whole  patri- 
mony, add  even  left  him  in  debt  to  his  trustee,  forced  him 
to  abandon  hie  project,  Be  therefore  .-emained  at  Ham- 
burg, where  J.  F.  Sfayer  employed  him  ia  the  capacity  of 
librarian.   In  1696  he  accompanied  hie  patron  to  SwedW^ 
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ftod,  on  bin  relom  in  Kamlrarg,  not  long  afterwards,  he  com-  { 
poted  for  the  chair  of  logic  and  philosophy.  Tho  suffrages 
being  equally  divided  between  Fabricius  and  SeboRtion 
Edzard^  one  of  hia  opponents,  the  ai>pointmeut  was  decided 
by  lot  in  favour  of  Edzanli ;  but  in  1699  Fabricius  suc- 
ceeded Vincent  Flaccius  in  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  ethics, 
after  vhich  he  took  the  degree  of  doctur  in  theology  at 
Kiel.  In  1701  J.  F.  Mayer,  who  had  cstabli^ed  himself 
at  Qreitewald,  caused  the  chair  of  theology  in  4;hat  city 
CO  be  offered  to  Fabricius;  but  he  refused  it  on  account 
of  his  health.  But  in  1708  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  theology,  logic,  and  metaphysics,  and  viaa  preparing  to 
enter  on  his  new  office,  when  the  senate  of  Hamburg  in- 
duced him  to  remain,  by  adding  to  his  professorship  the 
office  of  rector  of  the  scliool  of  St  John,  then  held  by  his 
faUier-in-law  Schultz.  Schultzdied  in  1709,  but  Fnbricius 
retained  the  rectorship  twojears  longer.  In  1710  tbo  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel  made  him  so  advantageous  an  ofTcr 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  accenting  it;  but  this  time  also 
the  magistrates,  by  a  seasonable  increase  of  salary,  prevailed 
on  him  to  remain  with  them.  An  attempt  was  sabse^ 
quentlj  made  to  draw  him  to  Wittenberg ;  but  lie  refused 
to  listen  to  the  proposals  made  to  him,  and  remained  at 
Hambu^  where  he  died  April  30, 1736. 

Kfceron  and  Reinuir  give  a  list  of  128  books  by  Fabricius,  but 
very  manr  of  th«m  were  only  works  which  lie  liail  edited.  One  of 
the  most  nmed  and  laborious  of  his  works  is  the  BHHioihcea  Zatim, 
tivt  neliiia  ttuOontm  veUram  laliwnvMquorumetatqKc  acri)jta  ad 
nag  pervauruni,  Hombotg,  1697, 8vo,  a  work  which  was  repnblislicd 
In  aa  improved  and  amended  form  by  J.  A.  Emesti,  Leipsic,  177S, 
in  three  vols.  8vo,  The  divisions  ol  the  compilation  are— the 
writen  to  the  ase  of  Tiberias ;  thence  to  that  ot  tlio  Antonines ;  and 
thirdl;.  to  the  aceay  of  tbelsngoage ;  while  a  fonrth  arives  IVagments 
from  old  wtthor%  and  chapters  on  eariy  Christian  litenitQre.  His 
ek/  (Tcnwre  is  the  Bmiotkeea  Oraca,  aire  notitia  acriptoritm 
vetentm  Ormoritm  qiu/ninteHnque  mmtimenia  integra  avt  frag' 
menta  edUa  exUmt,  turn  jderorumque  e  maniixript.  ae  deperditis, 
Hamburg,  1706-1728,  in  14  vols.  4to,  a  work  which  has  justly  been 
denominated  maximum  ajaliqtuB  eriidiiionis  ihemtrua.  It  was  re- 
arranged by  Harles,  at  Hamborg,  in  1790.  Its  dirisions  are 
markMl  off  by  Homer,  Plato,  Christ,  Constantine,  and  tlic  cnptuTC 
of  CoDBtantinople  in  1463,  while  a  sixth  section  is  devoted  to 
canon  Uw,  jnriipmdence,  and  medicine.  Of  liis  remaining  works 
We  may  moQtlon — Sibtiolheca  AtUtOHarin,  tin  vUrodndio  t'n 
Md'tiatK  aeriptanm  g^tt  antiqiaiata  Hebraieas,  Gitecas,  Jtotitatm, 
a  Ciriatianai  teripUt  tlliatTaTUTU,  1713  and  1726, 4to;  CentifoUmn 
L^heranum,  aive  notitia  lUermiaaeriplommomma  generis  fie  S.  p. 
Liithero,  1728  and  1780,  8vo ;  as  also  Salutaris  lux  etangelii  Mi 
orhi  per  divinnm  graiiameaeorien3,sivenoiitiahistor/aH:hromIogica, 
titUraria,  aegeograpMeapropagttioriimprrorbmlUHmChnatiano- 
rum  «aen>nim.  1731,  4to ;  ana  ffudroiha^om,  in  German,  1734, 
4(0.  AtBoiu'tiie  prindiwl  wn-lnaaited  br  Fabricius  may  benamed 
Joannft  XaHlloraiiUrOermanicim,etJbttnnigZAnMitdtSM 
etUbrihiu  a  Carolo  Magna  el  post  Carolum  ifagitim  t'n  oecidattc 
inMaitratia  liber,  1717,  8vo. 

The  details  of  the  life  of  Fabricius  are  to  be  found  in  De  Vita  ct 
Seriptia  J.  A.  Fabridi  Cmmentariui,  bv  his  son-in-law,  H.  S. 
Bdmar,  published  at  Hsmbui^,  1757.  'niis  in  the  work  whence 
Niceron,  Chaaffepi^  and  other  n-riters  on  the  8nbj<Wk  have  borrowed 
their  materials.  Nieeron's  work  is  entitled  Mcmoins  pour  serrir 
a  I'hiaMre  dea  kammea  illuatrea  dans  la  rqiiibliqtu  des  lettres,  avec 
tm  eattUoffue  raiaonni  da  Uttra  otivrages,  Paris,  1729-1746. 

FABRICIUS,  JoHASN  Chbibtian  (1745-1808),  one  of 
the  chief  founders  of  scientiSc  entomology,  was  bom  at 
Tondem  in  Schleswig,  January  T,  1745.  Hit  father  was 
a  [ithysician  of  enlightened  views,  who  encontaged  bis  son's 
inclination  to  atady  the  natural  scieoceB,  and,  after  educating 
him  at  Altona  and  Copenh^n,  sent  him  to  Upsala^  where, 
attending  the  lectures  of  the  great  Linnseus,  his  fntore  des- 
tiny, as  he  hinuelf  aayai,  appears  to  have  been  laid.  Of  his 
career,  apart  from  entomology,  it  may  be  briefly  recoixled 
that  he  devoted  his  attention  profeBBumally  to  political 
eoonomy,  and,  after  lecturing  on -that  Bulyect  in  1769,  was 
appointed  a  few  yeam  later  professor  of  natural  history, 
economy,  and  finance  at  Kiel,  in  which  capacity  he  wrote 
vnrioos  work^  chiefly  referring  to  Denmark,  and  of  no 
BDecinl  interest   He  abo  published  a  few  other  works  on 


general  and  natural  history,  botany,  and  travtl  (of  which  th« 
/ieise  nach  Xorwegen,  1779,  deserves  separate  mention), — 
for,  although  his  professional  stipend  was  small,  he  extended 
his  personal  researches  into  every  town  in  northern  and 
central  Europe  where  a  ifatural  history  museum  wea  to  be 
found.  In  1771  he  married  the  daughter  of  Coods^Iot 
AmbrosiuB  of  Flensborg,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  aod 
one  daughter;  and  he  died  on  3d  March  1808. 

It  is,  however,  purely  as  an  entomolc^t  that  the 
memory  of  Fabricius  survives,  aided  per&kps  in  this 
country  by  the  fact  that  he  visited  Great  Britain  many 
times  after  1767,  ezhibitingamarked  partiality  for  En^i^ 
naturalists,  amongbt  whom  were  Solmder,  Sir  Jcweph 
Banks,  Drory,  Hunter,  Francillon,  Pennant,  and  Greville. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks's  specimens,  indeed,  formerly  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  now  separately  trea- 
sured in  the  British  Museum,  still  retain  the  labels  written 
by  Fabricius,  ond  are  often  consulted  by  entomologisto  aa 
evidence  of  his  views.  For  many  years  his  great  scieatific 
reputation  refuted  upon  tho  eystem  of  classification,  which 
(it  can  scarcely  be  eaid  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  revered 
master  Linnsetu)  he  founded  upon  the  struclnn  of  tfc* 
mouth-oigans,  instead  of  the  "moq^  No  scheme,  hovrarer, 
based-  upon  sditaiy  cfaaracten  suffices  any  longer  for  tbs 
comprehension  of  the  vast  number  of  fonns  oow'kDOfrK 
to  science;  and,  although  the  value  of  the  cibamn  oiaaiu 
is  still  fully  reco^ized,  the  qrstem  exclnsivdy  fonnded  on 
them  has  long  since  passed  into  diausfc  But  the  name  of 
Fabrkins  ia  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  science,  aa  W 
had  a  keen  e^  for  ^lecific  di^erence^  and  possessed  the 
art  of  describing  in  a  marrellously,  terse  and  aecurafci' 
manner ;  and,  from  his  brang  recognized  as  a  master,; 
added  to  the  opporbmities  affbrded  during  Ids  mai^ 
joum^  to  Kuropean  capitals,  great  nnmbos  of  insects' 
passed  throogh  his  hands  for  t^auiption  and  arcugemeiit 
according  to  uis  system,  at  a  time  vhoi  almost  evciyUiu^ 
was  new,  owing  to  paocity  of  workers. 

A  complete  list  of  his  entomological  publications  (31)  will  b* 
found  in  Ilnf^en's  Bibliothcca  Enlomologm;  the  following  are  tb« 
chief  :-^j/stow«  EntomJogiee,  1775;  Otnera  I»aeeU>nim,  J776  ; 
I^iroacg^a  Entmofonica,  1778 :  Speeict  insieionm,  J76\  ;  jr«ii> 
tiaaa  Imxfffrim,  1787;  Enimaugia  Systematica,  179S-1794,  wilk 
a  supplmc)it,"179S;  StjsUma  EleaUteralarKm.  (1801),  Bkgm- 
golmim  (1S03),  Piczatorum  (1804),  and  Antliatorvm  (18Ui). 
Full  i»rticulars  of  his  life  will  be  fonnd,  with  a  portrtit,  in  m 
TraJisoMicmsoftkeEnltmologitxdSodaifoflavd^y^ 
pp.  i.-x^-i.,  where  his  aittolii<^;T8phy  is  traiulated  (ram  the  Dumb 
by  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Hope,  then  president  of  the  sodehr.  There  k 
also  a  good  accotint  by,Prafes8or  Westwood,  in  the  article  "  InsectV 
Britim,  Cj/dopcedia,  p^  881.  Baron  Walckenter's  verbose  life  im 
the  Stifftmhie  Univendle,  like  LatidUe's  "  ITotioe  Biograpbiqne* 
in  the  Amv'/cs  da  Mutbm  d^Hialoin  HaHtrtllt,  U.  893  (18M]» 
contains  important  etrors. 

FA6R0NI,  Angelo  (1732-1803),  a  celebrated  Italian 
biographer,  was  bom  at  Morradi,  Tuscany,  25th  September 
1732.  After  studying  at  Faenza  under  the  granunarian 
Otrolamo  Ferri,  he  entered  the  Bomao  college  founded  for 
the  education  of  young  Tuscans.  On  the  conclusitm  of  hk 
three  years'  curriculum,  he  resolved,  bai^  determined  to  at- 
tain to  literary  distinction,  to  continue  liis  stay  in  Rom^  aid 
having  been  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Jansenist  Bottei^ 
receiTOd  from  him  t^e  eanonty  of  B.  Teresa  in  n«8tev«n. 
Some  time  after  this  he  was  chosen  topceach  a  diaoeinie  in 
the  pontifical  chapel  before  Benedict  XIV.,  and  made  aocb 
a  favourable  impnssion  that  the  pontiff  settled  on  Idm  an 
annuity  left  by  the  Countess  Bospigliosi  to  young  naen  lAo 
had  taken  a  degree  in  law.  Witii  the  posscsnion  ol  lUs 
annuity  Fabroni  was  able  to  devote  lus  whole  time  to  atodj; 
Besides  his  other  literary  labours,  he  commenced  at  FSsa  in 
17fl  a  literaiy  journal,  vhich  he  continued  till  17HL 
About  1772  he  made  a  journey  to  Fans,  whrn  he  fimsi 
tlie  Bcqu^ntanoe  of  Oondoicel^  Didero%  IVAhmballi, 
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HouMeau,  an*!  most  of  the  other  emladot  Fnochmen  of 
that  age.  He  aUu  epeot  four  nionthi  in. London.  He 
died  at  I'isa  22d  Sq)tember  1803. 

Tha  followtng  an  lin  prindpftl  works  : — Vita  Ilalortim  dodrina 
txetlUtUium  gul  mteutia  XKII.  a  XVIII.  Jtoruentnt,  PIm,  1778- 
i199,  1801-18OS,  20  toU,  8ro  (Uw  lut  ttro  toU.  were  publuhtd 
uoatbumouiljr,  >nd  coDtsIn  a  Uf«  of  th«  author) ;  LauntUti  iltttiai 
Magnifiei  Vita,  PUa,  1784, 2  roU.  8vo;  Ltonit  X.  po*i\fiei$  maximi 
Vita,  Pisa,  1797 ;  and  £'071'  di  DanU  AUghitri,  di  AngiU  Mttiaiw, 
di  Lcdorieo  Arioito,  t  di  Torq.  Tauo,  Parma,  1800. 

FABROT,  Charles  Ahvibal  (1580-1659),  a  French 
jariscoDBnIt,  was  bom  at  Aiz  in  Provence,  15th  September 
1580.  At  an  early  age  he  made  great  progress  in  the 
ancimt  Unguagea  and  in  the  civil  and  the  canon  taw ;  and 
is  1C02  be  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law,  and  was 
made  avocat  to  the  parlement  of  Alz.  In  1 609  he  obtained 
a  professorship  in  the  university  of  his  native  town.  He  is 
best  known  by  his  translation  of  the  Bcuilica,  which  may 
be  said  to  bsve  formed  the  code  of  the  Eastern  empire  till 
its  destructibti.  This  work  was  published  at  Paris  in  1647 
in  7  vols.  foL,  and  obtained  for  its  author  a  considerable 
pension  from  the  chancellor  Seguier,  to  whom  ic  was  dedi- 
cated. Fahrot  likewise  rendered  great  service  to  the  science 
of  jurisprudence  by  his  edition  of  Cigas,  which  comprised 
Mveral  treatises  of  that  great  jurist  previously  nnpnbUshed. 
He  also  edited  the  works  of  several  Byzantine  hiBtorians, 
and  is  besides  the  author  of  various  antiquarian  and  legal 
treatises.    He  died  at  Paris  16th  January  1659. 

FABYAN,  Robert,  an  English  chronicler,  sprung  from 
an  Essex  family,  is  said  by  Bishop  Tanner  to  have  been  bom 
in  London  about  the  middle  of  the  I5th  century.  Even 
the  date  of  hie  death,  1512,  ia  an  inference  from  that  upon 
which  his  will  was  proved,  namely,  12th  July  1613.  The 
records  of  the  Draper's  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
might  have  settled  these  and  other  chronological  doubts  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  deslmction  of  the  company's  hall 
by  fire,  there  are  no  memoranda  of  a  date  earlier  than  1 602. 
Ah  the  ascertained  details  of  his  life  are  given  in  the  bio- 
graphical preface  to  Sir  Henry  EUis's  admirable  edition  of 
I'abyan's  Chrontda.  From  this  source  we  leam  that 
Fabyan  was  alderman  for  the  warn  Qf  Farringdon -Without, 
and  that  in  1493  he  waa  appointed  to  the  office  of  sheriff. 
In  1502,  though  he  is  believed  on  good  grounds  to  have 
been  very  rich,  he  resigned  the  former  office  on  the  plea 
of  poverty,  not  wishing  probably  to  be  elected  to  the  ex- 
penuve  position  of  Lord  Mayor,  as  he  had  a  very  numerous 
family.  Fabyan's  Ckroniele  extends  from  the  time  when 
"Brute  entryd  firtte  the  He  of  Albion"  to  the  year  1485. 
In  subsequent  editions  it  was  continued  by  unknown 
anthers  to  the  year  1559.  There  have  been  five  editions 
ol  the  work, — the  first  printed  in  1516  by  Pynson,  the 
■eeond  by  Rastell  in  1533,  the  toird  by  Reynes  in  1642, 
the  fourth  by  Kyngeston  in  1559.  The  fifth,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  wbich  alt  the  previous  editions  were  compared, 
was  published  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  1811.  For  its  ez- 
poiore  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  Wolsey,  it  is  said,  ordered 
many  copies  of  the  first  edition  to  be  bnm^ — hence  its 
•cardty.  The  second  edition  was  not  published  until  after 
the  oardinare  death.  A  great  merit  of  the  work  consists  in 
iti  detula  of  city  government  and  ceremonial  Wharton, 
indeed,  observes  that,  in  the  eyee  of  the  chronicler,  a  lord 
mayor  of  London  .seemed  to  be  as  august  a  personage  as  a 
king  of  England,  and  a  city  company's  dinner  as  important 
an  event  as  an  Englialt  victory  in  France  or  a  constitutional 
itniggle  at  home.  Ellis,  it  may  be  added,  suggests  that 
the  part  of  tha  history  which  may  have  excited  the  hostility 
tl  Wolsey  was  an  aUtract  of  tha  Commons  Bill,  lltii  year 
of  Henry  IV.,  for  the  resumption  of  eccleaiastical  pn^erty. 
But  the  story  of  the  auppression  of  the  first  edition  ap- 
pears to  reit  on  the  uncorroborated  assertion  of  Bayle.  In 
OoL  256,  vol.  i.  of  Anthony  h  Wood's  Alhenac  OMHxentet 
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(Bliss's  edition,  4  vols.,  1813-1820)  then  ia  an  entry  t» 
the  effect  that  Fabyan  was  "bora  in  London,  bred  in 
grammatieals  and  something  in  loglcalla  in  this  university.**' 
In  this  account  it  is  stated  that  Fabyan  died  in  February 
1511. 

FACCIOLATI,  Jacopo  (1682-1769),  was  bom  at  Torig- 
gia,  in  the  province  of  Padua,  in  1682.  He  owed  his 
admission  to  the  seminary  of  Padua  to  Cardinal  Barberigo, 
who  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  bo3r'B  talents.  Aa 
professor  of  logic,  and  regent  of  the  schools,  Facciolati  waa 
the  ornament  of  the  Paduan  university  during  a  period  of 
forty-five  years.  He  published  improved  editions  of  several 
philological  works,  such  as  the  Thetawttt  Cieeronianua  of 
Niiolius,  and  the  polyglot  vocabulary  known  under  the 
name  of  Calepino.  T^e  latter  work,  in  which  he  waa 
assisted  by  his  pupil  Forcellini,  he  completed  in  four  years' 
— 1716  to  1719.  It  was  written  in  seven  languages,  and 
suggested  to  the  editor  the  idea  of  his  opus  magnvm,  thft 
Toixui  Ladnitatis  Lexicon,  4  vols,  fol.,  Padua,  1771.  In 
the  compilation  of  this  work  the  chief  burden  seems  to 
hare  been  borne  by  Facciolati's  pupil  Forcellini,  to  whom, 
however,  the  lexicographer  allows  a  very  scanty  measure  ot 
justice,  though  the  work  occupied  thirty  ;  ir-rz  of  his  life. 
Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  the  leamiut;  an.',  industry  of 
the  compiler  is  the  well-known  observation  that  i.\e  whol» 
body  of  Latinity,  if  it  wore  to  perish,  might  be  restored 
from  this  lexicon.  Facciolati's  mastery  of  Latin  style,  aft 
displayed  in  his  episties,  has  been  very  much  admired  for 
its  purity  and  grace.  In  or  about  1739  Facciolati  under- 
took the  continuation  of  Papadopdi'a  history  of  tha 
university  of  Padua,  carrying  it  on  to  his  own  day. 
Facciolati  was  known  over  all  Europe  as  one  of  the  most 
cQlightened  and  zealous  teachers  of  the  time ;  and  among 
the  many  flattering  invitations  which  he  received,  but 
always  declined,  was  oue  from  the  king  of  Fortuj^  ta 
accept  the  directorship  of  a  college  at  Lisbon  for  the  young, 
nobility.  He  died  in  1769.  His  history  of  the  university- 
was  published  in  1757,  under  the  name  Fasti  Gymnaiii 
Fatavini.  In  1808  a  volume  containing  nine  of  his  EpUUet,. 
never  before  published,  waa  isaoed  at  Padua. 

FACTORS,  in  mercantile  law,  are  agents  entrusted  with, 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  The  general  rule  as  to  salea 
at  common  law  is  that  no  person  but  the  true  owner  can 
give  a  titie  to  a  purchaser.  If,  therefore,  a  factor  or  any 
similar  kind  of  agent,  being  in  possession  of  goods  belong- 
ing to  his  principal,  dealt  with  them  in  any  unauthorit^ 
way,  the  persons  dealing  with  him  acquired  no  right  aa 
Bgainat  the  real  owner.  The  inconvenience  and  injustice 
of  this  rule  are  apparent,  A  merchant  hona  fide  buying 
goods  from  a  person  who  waa  in  possession  of  them,  ami 
had  what  among  merca-tile  m  n  are  called  the  documents 
of  title,  was  liable  to  have  is  ^-ii^hts  defeated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  real  owner,  who  repudiated  the  transaction 
and  recovered  the  gooda  Or  an  agent  might  pledge  tho 
goods  entrusted  to  him  for  advances  made  to  him  in  good 
faith  on  that  security,  and  the  unfortunate  lender  might 
find  that  the  goods  belonged  to  a  principal,  and  that  he  had 
no  security  for  his  loan.  It  thus  became  necesnary  in  such, 
cases  to  inquire  into  the  real  ownership  of  the  goods  and  tho 
nature  of  title  agent's  authority, — an  intolerable  necessity  in 
trade.  Accordingly  the  Factors  Acts  were  passed  for  the 
orotection  of  such  transactiona 

The  4  Geo.  IV.  c  83  was  an  Act  for  the  "  better  protecy 
tion  of  the  property  of  merchants  and  others  who  may 
hereafter  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  in  relation  to 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  entrusted  to  factors  or 
agents."  It  was  followed  by  the  6  Oeo.  IT.  c.  94,  tb» 
principal  Factors  Act,  the  second  Bection/^yhidi,eplc^ 
that  "  persons  entrusted  with,  £iiaitiip|<lttitoMi1Vl^'BtIt 
of  lading,  Indian  warrant,  dock  warrant,  warehouse  keeper'a 
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esrtifictte,  mmut  or  order  for  the  delireiy  of  goods,  shall 
be  deemed  and  telcen  to  be  the  tme  owoer  of  tlie  goods,  so 
far  as  to  give  validity  to  sales  made  by  them  to  bnyers," 
mthout  notice  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  the  real  owners. 
When  a  factor  pledges  goods  deposited  with  him  as  security 
for  an  antecedent  debt,  tiie  pledger  shall  acqaire  no  further  iQ- 
tereet  in  the  goods  than  was  possessed  by  the  factor  himself. 
"By  section  4,  contracts  made  with  agents  for  the  purchase 
-of  goods  consigned  to  them  shall  be  held  binding  apon  the 
owners  notwithstanding  that  the  purchaser  bad  notice  that 
the  Tendore  were  only  agents  :  provided  such  contracts  be 
made  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  and  that  the 
pnrchawr  had  not  notice  that  the  agent  had  no  anthority 
to  sell 

By  the  Amendment  Act,  6  and  6  Yict.  c  39  (which  re- 
cites that  mnch  litigation  had  arisea  on  the  coustmction  of 
the  former  statute,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  and  ex- 
tend the  provisions  Uiereof),  it  is  enacted  "  that  any' agent 
who  shall  thereafter  be  entrusted  with  the  poesossion  of 
goods,  or  of  the  documents  of  title  to  goods,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  owner  of  such  goods  and  documents,  so  far 
-as  to  give  validity  to  any  contract  or  agreement  by  way  ot 
pledge,  lien,  or  security  bona  fi4«  made  to  any  person  with 
anch  agent,  as'well  for  any  original  loan,  advance,  orpayment, 
made  on  Uie  security  vi  such  goods  or  documents,  as  also 
for  any  further  or  continuing  advance."  And  such  contracts 
ahall  be  binding  on  the  owner  notwithstanding  notice  of 
the  agency.  Bona  fide  deposits  in  exchange  are  protected, 
«.«.,  where  an  agent  pledges  goods  consigned  to  him  in  ex- 
change for  other  goods  on  whicli  the  person  delivering  them 
np  had  at  the  time  a  valid  lien.  In  all  cases  the  transac- 
tion must  be  bona  fide,  and  wititont  notice  that  the  agent  is 
acting  beyond  hta  anthori^  or  in  bad  faitii  as  ngud«  his 
-prineipaL 

"  These  Acts,"  says  Mr  Bei^amin  in  bis  treatise  on  The 
Sale  of  Pertonal  Propertjf,  "apply  solely  to  persons^ en> 
tnisted  as  factors  or  commission  merchants,  not  to  persona  to 
whose  employment  a  power  of  sale  is  not  ordinarily  added,  as 
-a  wharfinger,  who  receives  goods  usually  without  a  power  to 
selL  The  statute  is  limited  in  its  scope  to  mercantile  trans- 
-action^  to  dealings  in  goods  and  merchandise,  and  does 
not  embrace  sales  of  furniture  or  goods  in  possession  of  a 
tenant  or  bailee  for  him."  And  the  courts  of  law  have  nn- 
fortnnately  fdt  thenuelvea  constrained  to  put  a  very  narrow 
InteiiwetatioD  on  the  aeope  of  the  Acta.  The  moet  remark- 
able case  waa  that  <rf  Fuentea  v.  Montes  (Law  Seporte,  3 
Common  Pleas,  268).  Here  the  plaintiffs,  wine  merchants 
in  Spain,  had  oonsi^ed  some  caus  of  sherry  to  a  London 
factor  for  aal^  bnt  afterwards  revoked  his  authority.  He, 
-^rtiile  in  posseadon  <d  the  win^  bnt  after  the  revocation, 
^edged  it  as  aecurilr  for  advances  made  by  the  defend- 
nnl^  who  acted  in  good  faith,  ami  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
nroeation,  Ths  oonrt  held  that  the  words  "  entrusted  with 
«nd  in  possession  ttf"  referred  to  the  time  of  Uie  pledge 
only,  and  that  the  footor  was  not  so  entrusted  at  the  time 
of  ttie  pledge.  lUsdedsion,  which  unsettled  thoe<mfidence 
of  saeivliants  in  dealing  with  apparent  ownns  of  gooda^  and 
m  general  uncertain^  as  to  tlw  tme  construction  of  Ae 
oiaetmenta,  led  to  the  passing  of  tiie  hut  Factus  Act  (40 
snd  41  Yict.  &  Tho  second  section  overrates  the  d«> 
dsiott  in  Fneatee  v.  Hontes,  by  providing  that  a  revocation 
of  anthori^  shall  not  affect  ti>e  right  of  persona  purchasing 
from  factors  without  notice  of  snch  revocation.  Then  the 
Act  goes  on  to  provide  for  other  cases  4^  apparent  owner- 
jHup  in  which  tiie  same  hardships  had  ansen  which  the 
Factors  Acts  were  intended  to  meet,  Thaa,  where  goods 
have  been  sold,  and  t&e  vendor  has  been  permitted  to  retain 
posaeesion  (rf  ths  documents  of  title,  any  eaJe  by  him  or  liis- 
-ngentwill  be  as  vslid  and  affeetoal  aa  if  ha  or  his  agent  wen 
*  puson  entnistod  with,  or  in  possession  (rf,  the  goods  undor 


the  Facton  Acts.  A  case  recent^  dedded'(JohDaon  9.  thr 
Credit  Lyonnais  Company)  will  illustrate  the  parpoae  of  tlui 
enactmeuL  A,  a  tobacco  broker,  had  50  hogaheads  d 
tobacco  lying  in  dock  for  which  warrants  were  issued  ta 
him.  He  sold  it  to  B,  who  paid  for  it,  bnt  left  the 
warrants  in  A's  bands,  and  took  no  steps  to  li^ve  any  chaoga 
made  in  the  books  of  the  dock  company  as  to  the  ownerahipi 
In  the  meantime  A  obtained  advances  on  the  tobactj  froa 
C  and  D,  handing  over  to  them  the  dock  warrants.  It 
was  held  that  these  transactions  were  not  protected  as 
against  B;  under  the  new  Act  such  transaclioci  axe  pro- 
tected. The  fourth  section  deals  with  casos  in  vrhid 
goods  hare  been  sold,  and  the  vendee  hz2  got  possea^ai  of 
the  documents  of  titkt,  although  some  lien  or  other  right 
remains  to  the  vendor.  Dealings  with  the  vendee  in  respect 
of  the  goods,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  vendor'a  tight,  sre 
protect«L  The  fifth  section  protects  bona  fide  transfen  U 
documents  of  title  for  a  previous  vendor's  lien  or  right  cf 
stoppage  tn  trwuitu.  (k.  s.) 

FA  CTORY  ACTS.  The  long  series  of  Factory  Acta,  cnl- 
mioating  in  ihe  home  secretary's  bill  of  the  present  seaaioa 
(1878),  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  ia 
the  history  of  modem  English  legislation.  The  Acts  assert 
the  right  of  the  state  to  control  the  industrial  organixatitKia 
which  depend  npon  the  labour  of  women  and  children.  As 
yet  the  freedom  of  the  adnit  male  labourer  has  been  beM 
sacred  from  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  but  it  ii 
neceisarily  involved,  to  some  extent,  in  the  protectioa 
exercised  over  persons  whose  co-operation  is  neceaaaiy  to 
his  work.  The  gradual  rise  ot  the  important  principle  that^ 
in  the  interests  of  the  moral  and  physioal  w^being  of  the 
community,  the  labour  of  women  and  childreB  slwnid  bs 
restricted  by  law  within  reasonable  limits  may  be  seen  b; 
a  glance  ftt  the  Factory  Bills  introduced  in  parliament  nnce 
tiie  beginning  of  the  centnry. 

In  1802  an  Act  was  passed  "  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Health  and  Morals  of  Apprentices  and  others  employed  ia 
Cotton  and  other  Hills,  and  Cotton  and  other  Faetoriea.* 
The  immediate  cause  of  passing  this  bill  was  the  fearful 
spread  throughout  ^e  factory  district  of  Manchester  of 
epidemic  disease,  which  made  dreadful  havoc  anumg  ths 
youthful  labouring  population  on  account  of  their  sonn^ 
mode  of  living  and  pecnliar  way  of  working.'  Pmpo 
children  from  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  sonth  van 
sent  to  the  northern  counties  to  work  in  the  fsctoriea  whid 
sprang  np  there  in  consequence  of  th«r  superior  supply  d 
water-power.  Their  long  hours  of  labour,  the  wretdted 
accommodation  provided  for  them,  and  the  over-crowdiag 
of  workmen  in  mills  and  factories,  caused  the  alanniif 
epidemic  fevers  of  those  times  and  districta.  The  Act 
of  1802  subjected  all  mills  employing  three  or  mete 
apprentices,  or  twenty  other  persons,  to  the  rales  and 
regulatiouB  of  the  Act.  The  walls  were  to  be  washed 
with  quicklime  and  water;  a  snfficiMit  number  d 
windows  was  to  be  provided;  the  apiHWitloes  vara 
always  to  have  two  suits  of  dothinR  one  to  bo  new 
every  year.  The  most  important  regnlation,  howmr,  wu 
that  which  fixed  the  honra  of  work  at  twelve  par  day,  and 
prohibited  work  alto^her  from  9  <A:lock  at  night  to  I 
in  tho  morning  This  Act,  being  intended  to  awet  ths 
evils  of  the  apprentice  system,  did  not  eortend  to  Csctansi 
where  children  residing  in  ths  BNghbonihood  wbs 
employed.  The  use  of  steam-poww  liad  meanwhilo  cuasd 
the  growth  of  betories  ia  populons  town  districta.  In 
1819  an  Act  was  passed  iot  theregnlatioi  of  eottn  miQa: 
childrsn  were  not  to  be  admitted  before  the  an  ttf  im^ 
and  between  that  age  and  UKtufff^rraueaftil^pd  to  twain 
honn  a  day,  ezclD8i«tgd^  luM&cP  Wlj^piw  bsMm 

*  Yen  tlnrnk  JN«kr$  lyfriMfwH  ^  1* 
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5  tiir  Jubn  Cum  Hobhouse's  Bill  vras  passed,  which 
bed  a  iHniial  liuliday  on  Saturday,  and  provided 
M  for  offeoceB  against  the  Act.  An  aineoding  Act 
ised  (10  Qeo.  XV.  c.  61),  and  in  1831  (by  the  1  and, 
IV.  c  39)  night  work  in  the  cotton  factories  was 
ted  for  persone  between  nine  and  twenty-one  years  of 
le  working  cUiy  for  peraona  tinder  eighteen  was  to  be 
hours,  and  on  Saturdays  nine.  This  waa  the  time 
Efreat  political  moVement  which  brought  about  the 
t  Act  of  1632,  and  the  factory  qaeition  entered  into 
some  extent  oomplieated  the  purely  political  iuuea. 
I  wool  diatricta  the  onions  of  the  working  men 
red  for  a  restriction  of  nun*adult  labocr  in  factories 
hours  a  day,  and  their  demand  was  supported  by  the 
Tative  and  country  party,  out  of  opposition  to  the 
icturers,  who  were  for  the  most  part  keen  supporters 

Reform  Bill.  The  wool  factories  bad  not  been 
d  by  the  recent  legislation,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
orked  children  appealed  powerfully  to  the  iomgina- 
f  the  public  After  much  discusBion  in  committees 
mmiisions,  the  Act  of  1833  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c 
raa  passed.  Night  work  (between  8.30  p.m.  and 
.m.)  was  prohibited  to  persons  nnder  eighteen  in 
,  wool,  wonted,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  and  linen  spinneries 
saringmiiU;  children  from  nine  to  thirteen  were  not 
d  to  work  more  than  48  hours  a  week;  and  young 
H  from  thirteen  .to  eighteen  were  restricted  to  68 
a  week.  In  eilk  factories  children  might  be  admitted 
nine,  and  children  under  thirteen  were  to  be  allowed 
>ur3  a  day.  Provision  was  also  made  for  school 
lanc'e  and  for  the  appointment  of  factory  inspectors 
:ch  over  the  working  of  the  law.  The  manufacturers, 
ngthebConomicalreeultsofthelosBof  children's  labour, 
juently  induced  the  Qovernment  to  propose  that  chil- 
>Ter  eleven  should  be  allowed  to  work  the  full  time  of 
ars  a  week,  but  in  the  face  of  the  agitation  for  greater 
lions  this  amendment  was  not  persisted  in.* 
)  extension  of  the  Factory  Acta  to  unprotected 
.riea  now  engaged  the  attention  of  philanthropists, 
ling  Act  (5  and  6  Vict,  c  99)  was  passed,  which  pro- 
i  nnder-ground  work  to  children  under  ten  and 
n.  In  1844  the  Factory  Act,  7  Vict  c.  15,  was 
I.  Children  from  eight  to  thirteen  might  be  employed 
tile  industries  for  not  more  than  six  hoars  and  a  half 
ly,  but  in  factories  where  "young  persons  "  restricted 
hoars  a  day  were  employed,  children  might  also  be 
yed  for  ten  hours  a  day  on  alternate  days.  Children 
ployed  had  to  attend  school  during  the  "half  time." 

women  were  brought  nnder  the  same  rules  as 
ig  persons."  Lord  Ashley's*  Printworks  Act  followed 
:5,  A  Ten  Hours  Bill  waa  at  last  carried  in  1847  (10 
c.  29).  AVomen  and  young  persons  were  restricted 
hours  a  day,  and  the  legal  working  day  was  fixed 
5.30  a.m.  to  8. .10  p.m.    By  employing  protected 

3  in  relays,  manufacturers  were  enabled  to  keep  their 
going  during  the  whole  of  the  legal  day ;  and  to  meet 

rasion,  B8  it  was  deemed  to  be,  of  the  factory  legisla- 
uiiiform  working  day  was  fixed,  13  and  14  Vict.  c. 

iToung  persons  and  women  were  allowed  to  work  only 

cn  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m. — an  hour  and  a  half  being 
d  for  meal-time.    No  protected  person  was  to  work 

turday  after  2  p,m.    By  the  16  and  17  Vict  c  104, 

r  of  ths  conMqiienc**  of  lh«  reKtriotlonii  Imponed  on  the  fmploy- 
f  chdilrnti  wu  tlif  InrreatM  tms  of  irachmsry  a*  a  mibstitut*. 
5  (btfora  th«  Fnotory  Actl,  tlier*  -Km  69,45S  children  einpioyed 

4  ructoriw;  to  1838  (unrtfr  th«  Ftctory  Act),  2P,283  chlldr«n 
■mploytd  in  1217  f»ctorie».  —  Von  Plener'i  £nglii&  Factory 
Uio*,  p.  22, 

'Urwsnla carl  of  Shaftsibnrf,  vhoM  nims,  mor»  tbtntnr  othvr, 
tl«l  to  bs  ssNdstad  lor  srir  with  ths  EnglUli  factory  ImMsUva. 


children  were  liti^-<<;'i  to  a  legal  day  beginning  at  6  a.m,  ani£ ' 
ending  at  6  p.m.  lUcaching  and  dyeing  works  were  subjected 
to  similar  restrictions  by  Acta  paased  in  1660  and  1663, 
calendering  aod  finishing  wqrks  in  1863  and  1664.  Lacv 
factories  were  placed  under  the  regulations  of  the  Factories' 
Acts  by  24  and  25  Vict  c.  117.  Klght  work  in  Ijakehouses 
was  prohibited  to  yonng  persons  under  eighteen,  by  26  and- 
27  Vict,  c  40.  After  the  report  of  a  commission,  a  new 
Factory  Acta  Extension  Act  was  passed  (27  and  28  Viift.- 
c.  48),  which  brought  manufactories  of  earthenware,  per- 
cuaaioD  caps,  Incifer  matches,  and  cartridges,  paper-atainingf 
and  fustian-cutting  within  the  scope  of  the  factory  legisla- 
tion. In  1867  a  distinction  was  drawn  in  legislation, 
between  factories  and  workshops.  The  Factory  Acts  £x' 
tension  Act  of  that  year  applied  to  all  furnaces,  iron  entt 
copper  works,  machine  manufactories,  metal  and  gutta- 
percha factories,  paper-mills,  glass-works,  printing  offices, 
and  bookbinders' shops,  and  to  all  establishments  in  which 
over  50  persons  are  employed  for  a  period  of  a,  hundred 
da^B.  Special  modifications,  however,  were  introduced  to- 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  different  trades.  In  the  sams' 
year  the  Workshop  Begulation  Act  was  passed,  for  small 
trades  and  handicrafts,  fixing  ths  working  day  for  children 
at  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  for  young  persons  and  women  from 
5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Printing,  bleaching,  and  dyeing  worka. 
were  brought  under  the  general  law  by  the  Factory  end 
■\Vorkihop  Act  1870.  In  1871  another  Act  with  the  same 
title  was  passed,  which,  inter  alia,  subjected  Government 
factories  to  the  general  law.  The  Factory  Act  of  1674^ 
the  last  of  thaseriea,  raised  the  minimum  of  ege  in  diildreni 
to  ten. 

By  the»e  various  enactments  the  state  has  emphatically 
taken  under  its  protection  the  whole  class  of  children  and- 
young  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  industries.  It- 
has  done  this  in  the  name  of  the  moral  and  physical  health 
of  the  community.  The  slow  but  steady  advance  of  the 
principle  of  interference  may  be  traced  in  the  titles  of  the 
BUccesMve  statutes.  It  is  needless  here  to  discuss  the 
wisdom  of  Jlie  policy,  which  has  now  received  bloc  the 
stamp  of  legislative  approval  The  substantive  law  of  the 
Factories  Acts  has  been  re-enacted  in  a  measure  laid  before 
parliament  in  the  present  session,  which  has  already  (May 
1878)  passed  both  Houties.  In  the  debates  in  the  Commons 
ths  only  question  of  pnuciple  seriously  raised  was  whether 
the  freedom  of  adult  women  ought  to  be  curtailed  by  legisla- 
tive interference.  Mr  Fawcett's  notion  in  the  negatirs 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  following  outline  wUI  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of 
the  law  relating  to  factories  and  workshops  consolidated  by 
the  new  measure  : — 

Pirt  I.  contitini  the  general  law  relsHng  to  factoriei  and  work- 
■hopi,  under  the  following  heada — (1)  Sanitary 'Provisiona ;  (2) 
Safetj;  (3)  Employment  and  meal  hours;  {t)  Holidaya;  (6)  Edu- 
cation ;  (6)  Cernficales  of  fitneai  for  employment;  (7)  Acddenta. 

(1.)  Under  the  first  head,  the  buildings  most  ha  kept  in  a  clean 
«tats,  and  free  from  effluvia  anting  from  any  drain,  J^rirj,  or  other 
nuisance. 

(2.)  The  ipcond  contains  proviaiona  for  the  fencins  of  dangerons 
machinery,  nnd  reatrictions  on  the  Anployment  of  children  and 
young  peraoni  In  cleaning  kc,  machinery  in  motion. 

(S.y  A  child,  yoang  penon,  or  woman  ahall  not  be  employed 
except  during  the  penod  of  employment  fixed  aa  foUowa: —  ^ 

(•.)  In  textile  factoriea. — ^or  young  ptriOM  and  wmntn,  tits 

reriotl  ahatl  be  from  0  a.m.  to  6  p,m,  or  7  a.m.  to  7  p.ai.;  on 
aturdflv,  Trom  4  s.m.  till  1  p.m.  for  tnsnnfacturing  proceaata, 
and  1.30  for  all  employment,  if  one  hour  is  allowed  for  meala ; 
othrrwiie  at  12.30  and  1.  Or  if  the  work  begina  at  7  cm.,  It 
■hall  end  on  Saturdays  at  l.SO  and  2  p.m.  reapecttvely.  For 
meal  timet  two  hours  at  least  on  week  daya,  end  on  Saturdays  half 
en  hour,  must  be  allowed.  Contiouoiia  employment  without  a 
meal  time  of  at  least  half  an  hour  not  to  exceed  four  hours  snd  a 
half. 

For  fhtldrtn.  Employment  to  be  fcr  half  time  only  tta  nomisg 
er  afteraoea  stt^  «r  altemato  days).   The  work-day  ifSh  juml     1  ^ 
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abore.  A  cblld  most  not  be  enptojed  tor  two  morMuve  jieriodiof 
seven  dayt  in  the  Mm«  Ht,  wliether  morning  or  Kftemoon,  nor  on 
two  ancccssivo  SMordayi,  nor  on  SttnnJUr  in  «nr  wvuk  if  U«  has 
already  on  ono  day  boen  employed  more  tbu  fln  nonra  and  a  half. 
Nor  shall  a  oliild  be  employed  on  two  aacCeaaire  days,  nor  on  the 
aame  day  in  two  awcressire  wceka. 

.  Id  non>textile  factories. — For  {fouiv  pertotu  aad  tpomen. 
Period  of  employment  lame  as  before,  ending  tt  2  }i.m.  on  Satur- 
day! ;  meal  times  not  lest  than  an  hour  auiT  a  half,  on  Saturday 
lialf  an  hour ;  contiuuona  employment  without  a  meal  not  to  exceed 
6  honn ;  theae  regnlationi  tlao  apply  to  younif  penons  in  mn-jtsAofu. 

Mtdrtn.  Halt  time  arron^tementa  generally  the  same  aK 
Iwiore,  oontinaoas  employment  withont  a  meal  not  to  exceed  6 
Ikonra. 

Women  in  worlcshoiM  are  subject  to  the  aame  n^culatiooi  as 
yoang  persons,  if  young  persons  or  cbildnn  are  eivployed;  if 
Txot,  tne  period  of  eiuptoynteut  for  a  woman  in  ft  woricahop  uutU  be 
from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m,  (on  Saturday  4  p.m.).  Abaent  time  for 
meals,  kc,  must  be  allowed  to  the  extent  ol  taat  hours  and  a  half 
(Satnrdaya  two  hour*  and  a  half 

^ntoemplcqrme&t  of  jmrngpeniHu  wchlldre&athome,  when  the 
work  is  the  aame  as  ui  a  lactory  or  workshop,  bat  no  machine 

riwer  is  used,  is  also  regulated, — the  day  being  fixed  at  6  a.m.  to 
p.m.;  for' children,  9  a.m.  tol  p.m.,  or  1  p.iu.  to  8.  Ued  times 
in  factories  or  workshops  must  be  aimoltaneous,  and  employment 
dnring  sneh  meal  times  is  forbidden.  The  occupier  of  a  lactory  or 
vorltanopmut  iasnea  notlea  of  the  times  of  employment,  &c  ITo 
children  under  19  shall  be  emplored. 

(4.)  The  following  holidays  shall  be  allowed  to  all  protected 
persons : — Christmas  day,  Oood  Friday  (or  the  neztpsblio  nolidayX 
and  eisht  half-hoIiday%  two  of  which  may  be  commuted  for  one 
entire  Btdldar. 

(6.)  Occupiers  must  obtain  a  weeUy  certificate  of  school  attend- 
ance for  every  child  in  their  employment. 

(0.)  Medical  certificatea  of  fitness  for  employment  are  reqnirea  in 
the  ease  of  children  and  young  persons  under  10.  When  a  child 
beeomea  a  j^oung  person  a  fresh  certificate  is  necessaiT. 

(7.)  Notice  of  accidents,  causing  loss  of  life  or  bodily  iqjory, 
Jnnst  be  sent  to  the  inapector  and  certlTying  surgeon  of  the  district 
Part  1 1 .  jcontainsspecial  DroTisions  for  particular  classes  of  factories 
aad  workshops,  auctt  as  oake-houses,  priht<works,  bleaching  and 
dy^g  works.  The  third  schedule  to  the  Act  contains  a  Est  of 
ipecisl  exceptions  too  numerous  to  be  giren  in  detail. 

Part  III.  provides  for  the  administration  of  ^he  law.  Two 
flasM  of  officers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  viz., 
<1)  Inspectors,  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  and  examining 
factories  and  workshops  at  all  reasonable  tmiea,  and  of  exercising 
such  other  powers  as  may  be  necesnaiy  to  the  carryiag.out  ot  the 
Aet;  and  (2)  certifying  surgeons  to  grant  certificates  oi&tness  under 
the  Act   Numerous  other  sections  relate  to  nenaltiea  and  legul 


Put  IT.  defines  the  principal  terms  used  in  the  Act  Child 
means  a  person  nnder  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  a  "young  person  "  is 
'between  fourteen  and  eighteen ;  "  a  woman "  means  a  woman 
OT«r  eighteen.  Other  aecUons  apply  the  Act  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  with  a  temporary  saving  hr  the  employment  of  children 
under  10  and  children  over  thirteen  (lawfully  employed  at  the 
time  of  the  paoaing  of  the  Act>.  Previous  enactments  are  re- 
pealed. (E.  R.) 

FACULTY,  ID  law,  is  a  diBpetuatioD  or  licence  to  do  that 
vliich  ia  not  permitted  by  the  commoQ  law.  The  word  in 
this  aense  is  used  only  in  ecclesiastical  law.  Thus,  any 
alteration  or  enlargement  of  a  church  reqoires  a  licence  or 
faculty  from  the  ordinary.  The  faculty  court  belonging  to 
the  archbishopric  of  CEUtterbtuy  ia  presided  over  by  the 
Master  nf  the  faculties,  #ho  has  power  "  to  grant  dispensa- 
tions, as  to  marry,  to  eat  flesh  on  days  prohibited,  to  hold 
two  or  more  benefices  incompatible,"  ^o.  fBom's  Ecdesir 
tutical  Law). 

In  uaiversities  and  other  learned  bodies  faculty  meaoa 
the  association  of  professors  or  practitioners  of  some  special 
branch  of  learning  or  skill.  Thus,  in  the  Scotch 
universities  we  have  the  usual  faculties  of  arts,  medicine, 
divinity,  and  law.  Again,  the  society  of  adyocates  of  the 
court  of  session,  and  local  bodies  of  legal  practitioners,  are 
described  as  facnities.  The  word,  in  this  sense,  has  fallen 
into  disnso  in  England. 

FAENZA,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  circondarioin 
the  province  of  RaTenna,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  about  20 
jDtles  S.W.  of  Rareana,  at  the  junction  of  the  ZaneUi  canal 
witb  the  luioae  (the  ancient  Anemo),  and  on  Um  railway 


between  Bologna  and  Aneona.  It  is  regularly  onH^  >aP> 
rounded  by  walls,  end  defended  by  a  citudeL  Around  the 
market-place  (a  spacious  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
with  a  fine  marble  fountain)  are  arranged  the  cathedral  St 
Constantius),  the  towu-halt,  the  theatre,  and  raaoy  bend' 
some  residences.  The  town-ball  or  palazto  eommunait  wsi 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  Manfred!  family,  and  is  fam  na 
as  the  scene  of  the  assassination  of  Qaleotto  Manfredi  by  hia 
wife,  which  has  been  dramatiied  by  Monti  Several  of  the 
churches  in  the  town  possess  valuable  paintinga,  among 
which  are  a  few  by  Girolamo  da  Trevisa  A  college,  a 
school  of  painting,  a  hospital,  and  two  ori>lian  asylnma  are 
among  the  public  buildiitgs  of  importanca  The  majolica 
vfaxe,  which  takes  its  French  name  of  "  fayence"  from  the 
town,  Btill  continues  to  be  mannfactured,  though  not  to  audi 
an  extent  as  formerly ;  and  there  are  also  paper^miUa  and 
fuctories  for  spinning  and  weaving  silk.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  by  the  canal  which  was  opened  in  1783 
by  Signor  ZaneUi,  to  unite  the  Lamone  with  the  Po  di 
Primaro  at  Sent'  Alberto.  About  2^  miles  from  the  town 
there  are  thermal  and  saline  apringa,  from  the  latter  of 
which  salt  is  extensively  manufactured.  The  aame  prod  act 
is  also  obtained  from  the  cinericioiA  tufa  on  tiie  banke  ot 
the  Lamone,  and  between  the  Lamone  and  Sentria  nma  an 
abundant  vein  of  snlphnr.  The  population  of  the  town  ia 
1871  was  36,299. 

Faena  ia  identified  with  Oie  Tavntia  which  h  noted  la  Uilaty 
as  the  place  where  Carbo  and  Norbanns  were  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  UeteUos,  the  general  of  Sulla,  in  82  a.  0.  Is  the  time  ot 
Pliny  it  was  celebrated  for  the  whiteness  of  its  linen.  It  was 
greatly  favoured  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  anddnrlngtha  MfdAs 
Ages  It  eontinned  to  ba  a  placa  of  some  inixirtaBce.  iSanta  rnten- 
tiona  It  as  the  seat  of  the  ^werful  bmily  of  the  PanaL  In  1311 
it  was  captured  by  Freden'ck  II.  after  a  protraotea  siege,  and  not 
long  after  the  Bologiiese  obtained  temjiorary  posrcsuon.  A  period 
of  independence  followed,  till  the  >lanfreds^  who  settled  u  the 
city  about  1286,  established  their  sniiremaey.  In  1S79  tbe  tnwn 
was  pillaged  by  the  notorious  Sir  John  Hawkwood'o<  Eases  (the 
Giovanni  Acuto  of  the  Italian  chronicles),  who  aenml  under 
Gregory  XI.  Thn  Manfredi  power  came  to  an  end  In  l&OO.  and 
,  in  l{iOB  Pope  Julius  II.  secured  Faenza  against  the  Vcnetiue  bv 
I  the  battle  of  Cliiara  d'Adda.  It  conUoaed  aul^eet  ts  the  dintca 
till  the  nnUcation  of  Italy.  At  a  little  distance  Is  the  aeenc  of  tbe 
firbt  l<attle  between  the  pontifical  forces  and-tbe  nnwh  In  17S7. 
The  town  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  birth  place  of  Toixledl^ 
and  has  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory. 

TMSXJLAL    See  Fiesole. 

FAHLCBANTZ,  Cheistiak  Emk  (1 790-1866),  • 
Swedish  author,  was  born  at  Store  Tuna  in  Sweden  on  the 
SOthof  Aagust  1790.  The  family  to  which  he  beUHig«l 
was  a  gifted  one,  and  of  his  brothers,  two,  Carl  Job  an  the 
landscape-painter,  and  Axel  Slagnus  the  eculptorf  became 
hardly  less  diatbguished  than  himself.  In  1 804  he  entered 
on  his  career  as  a  student]  in  1821  he  became  tutor  in  /  rabie, 
and  in  1825  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsala.  In  1628  he  entered  the  chnTch,  but 
earlier  than  ^ia,  in  1825,  lie  published  hia  pcdemical  ssd 
satirical  poem  of  Noah't  Ark,  which  eigoyed  an  immeDfi* 
success.  In  1626  appeared  a  second  part  of  A'ooAV  Jri, 
together  with  various  pieces,  original  and  translated.  Ia 
1835  Fahlcrantz  brought  out  his  epic  of  Anigariut,  which 
grew  as  time  went  on,  and  finally  conHisted,  in  1846,  of  H 
books.  In  1842  he  was  madeAmembu  of  the  Swedish 
Academy,  and  in  1843  entered  into  a  furious  controvert 
with  tbe  famous  novelist,  AUnqvist,  against  whose  writii^ 
he  publisheda  thick  volume  in  1845-46.  In  1849  he  vea 
made  bishop  of  Vesterus,  and  his  next  literary  work  vaa 
an  archsological  study  on  the  beautiful  ancient  cathedral  el 
his  dioces&  In  the  course  of  the  yeara  1858-61  appcwed 
the  six  volumes  of  his  Jttme  at  ii  w<i$  and  it,  a  theological 
polemic,  mainly  directed  against  the  Jesuif&  In  1863  ha 
b^jan  to  cfrflect  and  iaaue  his  completii  worka,  a Jaak  wUdi 
was  attU  anBniabed  w^j^^,^^^(^^^^  i 


IPOG,  a  few  hour*  tft«T  eondncting  >ern«  in  Veiter&a 
CBtbedral. 

Of  the  writings  or  no  Swediab  aulUor  »o  mucb  as  of  those 
of  F&hlcraiitz  can  it  be  uid  facit  indi^naiio  vfrtut.  He 
viiten  ill,  except  at  a  vvlitto  heat  of  Boorn  or  anger.  Hii 
Mrly  humorUtio  poem,  Sxih't  Ark,  waa  uuco  oxtremely 
popular;  it  was  a  satire  upon  tbe  literdxy  life  of  1620, 
uDder  tbe  form  of  a  parody  of  tbo  wurld  before  the  flood 
It  is  still  readable,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
Aruffftriut,  a  ver/  tedioas  productioa  Fahlcraotz  will  live, 
if  he  live  at  all,  by  the  poiat  and  renom  of  his  wit 

FAHRENHEIT,  Gabribl  Daniel  (1C86-1736),  well 
known  for  the  improvements  made  by  him  iu  the  constrac- 
iion  of  tbe  thermometer  and  barometer,  woa  born  at  Dantzic, 
May  14,  1686,  He  early  relinquinhed  trade  for  tbe  study 
of  natural  philosophy ;  and,  after  baring  travelled  in 
Germany  and  EoglaDd,  he  settled  in  Holland,  vhoro 
Gravesande  and  other  men  of  science  were  ht»  teachora  utut 
friends.  In  1714  he  conceived  the  idea  of  snbstituting 
mercury  for  spirits  of  wine  in  the  construction  of  therum- 
meten.  He  took  as  tfaa  lero  of  his  thermometric  scale  the 
lowest  temperature  observed  by  him  at  Dantiic  daring  the 
winter  of  1709,  which  he  found  was  that  produced  by  mix- 
ing aqoal  quantities  of  snow  and  sal-ammoniao.  The  space 
between  this  point  and  that  to  which  the  mercnry  rose  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  he  divided  into  313  parts. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  September 
16,  1736,  Fahrenheit  was  engaged  in  the  contrivance  of  a 
machine  for  draining  inandated  land.    See  THzauouETZB 

•nd  ilBTSOROLOOT. 

FAIR.    A  fair  is  defined  as  a  "greater  species  of 
market  Teearringat  more  distant  iotenrala;''  both  have  been 
distinguished  by  Lord  Cuke  from  "mart,"  which  he  coa- 
vidan  as  a  greater  species  of  fair;  asd  all  three  may  com- 
prehensively  be  deionbed  as  cnslomary  or  legalized  public 
|>l«ees  for  the  sale  of  commodities  (iucloding  labour).  Thus, 
in  England,  no  fail  ean  be  held  without  a  grant  from  the 
aoTeretgn,  or  preseriplion  which  pr«saiq[tOBas  such  grant. 
In  Franue,  tbe  establishment  and  abolition  of  fairs — 
"with  the  exception  of  cattle  markets  and  tbe  markets  of 
the-  metropolis— are  generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
dapattmental  prefects    The  most  commonly  accepted  den- 
Tmtiott  of  the  word  fair  is  from  fence,  a  name  which  the 
«harch  borrowed  from  Roman  custom  and  applied  to  her 
«wxi  featiTata.   A  fair  was  generally  held  during  the  period 
of  a  saint's  feast,  and  ia  the  precincts  of  his  church  or  abbey 
—the  time  and  the  place  of  tbe  chief  popular  assemblages ; 
hut  in  England  this  deseeratitm  of  eburcb  and  churchyard 
WM  first  forbidden  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  IIL  and 
£d  ward  IL   Most  of  the  famous  fairs  of  mediaval  England 
and  Europe,  with  their  tolls  or  other  revenuea,  and,  within 
certain  limits  of  time  and  place,  their  monopoly'of  trade, 
ware  grants  from  the  sovereign  to  abbots,  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  dignitariea   Their  "  holy  day  "  aaaouia- 
ttona  are  pnaerved  in  the  German  word  for  fairs,  4te$u»;  as 
aIso  ia  the  KrmMs,  "  church  maas,"  of  the  people  of 
Brittauy.  So  very  intimate  was  the  connexion  between  the 
fair  and  the  feast  of  the  aaintthat  the  former  has  very 
commonly  been  regarded  as  an  off-shoot  or  development  of 
tha  latter.   Nerertbeleaa,  there  are  grounds  for  the  supposi- 
tion that  fairs  were  already  existing  national  institutiona, 
long  before  the  church  turned  or  was  privileged  to  turn 
them  to  her  own  profit.   The  first  charter  of  the  great  fair 
of  Stourbridge,  near  Cambridge,  was  granted  by  King  John, 
{or  tbe  maintenance  .of  a  leper  hospital ;  but  the  origin  of 
the  fair  itself  is  ascribed  to  Caraustus,  the  rebel  emperor  of 
Britain,  207  a.d.    At  all  eventa,  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
^attt  i"  Mr  Herbert  Spencer'a  Vescriptive  Sncialoffy 

that  tbr  cuuntry  had  then  arrived  nt  the  ntege  rf  develop- 
ment wbere  fairs  might  have  been  recugnixed  as  a  necaasity, 
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fisettion  raqnirad  th*  oonsent  of  fir*  or  liz  MimiautatiTn 
ol  the  nureliaQt  commanity  st  th«  fair.  Tli»  ^Mt  of  (hsse 
grsit  "  frea  fur^  of  EogUnd  and  tho  Continant  od  ths 
derolopment  of  loetetj  wu  mdeed  great.  Tliejr  helped  to 
famiUuin  the  weetera  and  northent  coantriee  with  the 
banking  and  fiaatusial  eyitemt  of  the  Lombarde  and 
Flonntinea,  who  resutted  to  them  auder  the  protecttoD  of 
the  BOTweign'a  **  firm  {leaee,"  and  the  ghostly  terrora  of 
the  pope.  Thajr  naually  beesme  the  aeat  foreign  agendea. 
In  the  namea  of  her  stieeta  Provina  preaerred  the  nemorjr 
of  her  12th  century  interooarae  mith  the  agenta  and  mer- 
ehanta  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Coaotriaa,  and  long  before 
that  tine  the  Syrian  tradere  at  Sb  Deaye  had  eatablished 
their  powerful  aaaoeiation  in  Paria.  Like  the  diarch  on 
the  reltgioua  ude,  the  free  faita  on  the  eommereial  aide 
evoked  and  cheriihed  the  btornationalapirit  And  daring 
kmg  agei,  when  eommereiat  "protection"  waa  regarded  aa 
indupeneable  to  »  nation'e  wealth,  and  the  merchant  waa 
compiled  to  "  fight  hie  way  through  a  mldenteaa  of  taxei," 
they  were  the  aole  and,  m  far  a«  they  went,  the  complete 
aabatitute  for  our  modem  free  trade. 

Their  prirllegee,  bowoTer,  were,  from  their  raty  nature, 
deetined  to  grow  uiore  oppreuiTc  and  intoleraUe  the  more 
the  towna  were  mnltipti^  and  the  meana  of  eommnnication 
increaied.  The  peoide  of  London  were  compelled  to  cloee 
their  ahopa  during  the  daya  when  the  abbot  of  Weatminetei'a 
fur  waa  open.  But  a  more  cnriona  and  complete  inatance 
of  each  an  eeeleuaetical  monopoly  vae  thai  of  Uie  St  Oilei'e 
fair,  at  fint  granted  for  the  eoetomary  three  daye,  which 
were  increaied  by  Henry  IIL  to  lizteen.  The  biehop  of 
Windieater  wee,  aa  we  have  leen,  the  lord  of  thie  (air.  On 
the  eve  of  St  Giles's  feest  the  magietrates  of  Windieeter 
aurrendered  the  keys  of  the  city  gates  to  the  biehop,  who 
then  appointed  his  own  mayor,  bailiff,  and  cotonw,  to  hold 
office  until  the  cloee  of  the  fair.  During  tiie  eame  period, 
Winchester  and  Southampton  alao— though  it  waa  then  a 
thriving  trading  town — were  forbidden  to  transact  their 
ordinary  commetcial  business,  except  within  the  bishop's 
fair,  or  with  his  special  permission.  The  bishop'e  officers 
were  posted  along  the  highways,  with  power  to  forfeit  to 
his  lordship  all  goods  bought  and  sold  vritbin  seven  milea 
of  the  fair — ie  whose  centre  stood  "the  pavilion,"  or 
bishop's  court.  It  is  clear,  from  the  carious  record  of  the 
Ettahlithment  and  £xpem<t  of  the  Houtehold  ot  Percy,  fifth 
earl  of  Northumberland,  that  fairs  were  the  chief  centres  of 
country  trafGo  even  as  late  as  the  16th  century.  They 
began  to  declioe  rapidly  after  1759,  when  good  roade  had 
been  constructed  and  canal  commuoicatton  established 
between  Liverpool  and  the  towne  of  Torkshire,  Cheshire, 
and  Lancashire.  In  the  great  towns  their  extinction  was 
hastened  in  consequence  of  their  evil  effects  on  public 
morals.  All  the  London  fairs  vrere  abolished  as  public 
nuisances  before  1855, — the  last  year  of  the  ever  famoue 
fair  of  St  Bartholomew ;  and  the  fairs  of  Paris  were  swept 
away  in  the  etorm  of  the  Revolution. 

JErvfliih  Fairt  and  Markets. — For  the  general  reasons 
apparent  from  the  preceding  sketch,  fairs  in  England,  as  in 
France  and  Germany,  have  very  largely  given  way  to 
markets  for  specialities.  Even  the  live-stock  market  of 
the  metropolis  is  being  superseded  by  the  dead-meat 
market,  a  change  which  has  been  encouraged  by  recent 
legislation  on  cattle  disease,  the  movements  of  home  stock, 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  animab.  Agricultural 
marketa  are  also  disappeeriiig  before  the  "  agencies  "  and 
the  com  exchanges  in  the  priocipal  towns  Still  there  are 
some  considerable  fairs  yet  remaining.  Of  the  English 
faira  for  live  stock,  those  of  WeyhiU  in  Hampshire  (October 
lOj,  St  Faith's,  neai  Norwich  (October  17),  ae  also  several 
held  at  Devizca.  Wiltshire,  are  among  the  largest  in  the 
fctogdom.   The  fint  named  stands  next  to  none  for  its  die* 
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play  of  aheep ;  whilst  tlw  Moond  ia  the  piineipal  reanrt  tk 
the  Scotch  dnvert  and  cattle-dcalete,  and  anpplies  a  kt^e 
proportion  <rf  the  fat  etoek  lequired  for  th»  London  markA 
HomcaBtl^  linoolnafaire,  ia  the  largeat  horaa  fair  in  the 
kingdom,  md  la  r^ulariy  vieited  by  American  voA  Cod- 
tinental  dedeia.  The  other  leading  horse  faira  in  Eng^aad 
aro  Howden  in  Torkshire  (well  known  for  its  himtan^  and 
Woolbridge  (on  Lady  Day)  for  Suffolk  honeaL  Exeter 
December  fair  baa  a  large  display  of  cattla,  honci^  tod 
moat  kiuda  of  commodities  Luge  nnmbera  of  Scotch 
cattle  are  also  bronght  to  the  fain  ol  Market  Uufaoraugb, 
Carlisle,  and  Ormakirk.  Ipswich  has  a  fair  for  Inmba  on 
let  of  Angnal^  andfor  butter  and  cheeeo  on  let  of  Septcm- 
ber.  Qloueoster  fur  ia  also  famona  for  tha  last«uted 
commodity.  The  guOd  or  jnUlos  held  at  Preaton,  Lasca- 
ehire,  every  twentieth  year,  occurred  laet  in  1863.  Falkirk 
fair,  or  tryet,  for  cattle  and  aheep,  is  one  of  the  largest  ia 
Scirtland  i  and  Ballinaaloo,  Galway,  holds  a  liko  poeitieo 
among  Irish  fairs.  1%e  BalUnasloe  cattle  are  nstially  fed 
for  a  year  in  Letnater  before  thqr  are  considered  fit  for  ths 
Dublin  or  Liverpool  markets.  In  1790  there  wers  61,931 
sheep  and  8632  homed  eatila  czhibitsd  «t  the  fisir,  and  fcr 
1867  dia  returns,  in  the  foregoing  order,  were  73,364  and 
33,734. 

Fnwk  Fairt,-~^t  moat  important  ia  that  of  Beancaii^ 
once  among  the  first  in  Europe.  Its  poutionon  the  Rhoas 
(14  miles  east  of  Nisraee),  and  its  connexion  with  fheeaoals, 
sUH  enable  it  to  maintain  a  high  rank  among  the  Contioen- 
Ul  markets.  It  laate  from  the  32d  to  the  SSth  July,  sod 
ia  vieited  by  about  60,000  persons,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Continent  between  Spain  and  the  Levant;  articles  of  eU 
deaeriptioni  are  sold  at  it  It  is  a  rule  that  all  bille  dne  at 
this  fair  must  be  presented  on  the  27th  and  protested,  if 
neeesaary,  on  the  28Ul 

Gtman  i^'oiii;— First,  .though  no  longer  of  world-vide 
importance,  are  thoaa  of  Frankf ort-on-the-Maine,  Frankfott- 
on>the-pder,  and  Leipeio.  Those  of  Frankfort-on-tbe-Maine 
begin  on  Easter  Tuesdsy  and  on  the  nearest  Monday 
September  8  respectively,  and  their  legal  duration  ia  thres 
weeks,  though  the  limit  ie  r^Urly  extended.  The  faia 
of  the  second-named  city  are  Beminiteere,  February  cr 
March  ;  St  Margaret,  July ;  St  Martin^  November.  Or- 
dinarily they  last  fifteen  days,  which  is  double  the  lezil 
term.  The  greatest  of  the  German  faire  are  those  of  Leipeio, 
whose  display  of  books  ia  famous  all  over  the  world.  Itj 
three  faire  are  dated  January  I,  Easter,  Michaelmas.  Tiia 
Easter  one  ie  the  book  fair,  which  is  attended  by  all  tke 
principal  booksellers  of  Oermany,  aud  by  many  more  fnc 
the  sdjoining  countries,  ilost  German  publishers  ban 
agents  at  Leipsic  As  many  aa  5000  uew  publications  ha«« 
been  entered  in  a  single  Leipsic  catalogae.  As  in  the  otler 
instances  given,  the  Leipsic  fairs  last  for  three  weeks,  c: 
nearly  thrice  their  allotted  duration.  Here  no  days  ci 
grace  are  allowed,  and  the  holder  of  a  bill  muat  demaef 
payment  when  due,  and  protest,  if  necessary,  on  the  eaxe 
day,  otherwise  he  cannot  proceed  against  either  drawer  cr 
endorser. 

Musiian  Fairs. — These  are  very  numerous,  the  chief  biiicg 
those  of  Nijni  Novgorod,'  of  Irbit  in  Perm,  Kh«rt:f 
(January  and  August),  Poltava  (August  and  Februart'i 
Koreuoais  in  Kourek,  Ourloupinsknia  in  the  Don  Ciuse.£ 
country,  Krolevetz  in  Tcherotgoff,  and  a  third  fair  held  at 
Poltava  on  the  feast  of  the  Ascension.  It  ie  calculated  tha: 
in  1851  the  aggregate  value  of  goodii  eold  at  the  aben 
named  fairs  amounted  to  nearly  120,000,000  silver  robblM. 
The  chief  fair  of  Novgorod  ie  attended  by  100,000  t» 
130,000  persons  from  alt  parts  of  Asia  and  of  easi*ni 
Europe.  Thirty  yeare  ejo  the  fair  of  Kiatcha.  on  the  Butf> 
Chinese  frontier,  yielded  one  million  st»-liog  in  re^rose, 
but  in  1867,  according  to  Mr  Lumley,  aecretaiy  to  iki 
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EugUih  «mbauy  at  St  Petenbiirg,  the  Bum  bad  fallen  by 
one  naif.  This  was  ia  cooaequence  of  the  opeoiiig  of  new 
eommunicatioQB,  and  the  abolition  of  tlie  Kiatch&monopolj. 

Turiiih  Fain, — Of  these  there  are  a  very  considerable 
number,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
country  is  transacted  at  them.*  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  fairs  of  Usundji,  in  Boumelia,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Maritsa,  40  miles  from  Adrianople;  Janina  in 
Albania ;  Strouga,  on  the  lake  of  Orida ;  Novi<Bazaar  in 
Upper  McBsia ;  lalioni  in  Thrace ;  Nicopoli  nnd  Frelip  in 
Macedonia;  ]^ki-djouma  in  Bulgaria;  and  Zeitoun  and 
Fharsalia  in  Thessaly.  There  ia  a  large  show  of  western 
manufactures  at  the  Usundji  fair. 

Indian  Fairt. — The  lai^t  of  these,  and  perhaps  the 
largest  in  Asia,  is  that  of  Hard  war,  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  GangeSL  The  visitors  to  this  holy  fair  number  frcn 
200.000  to  300,000 ;  but  erery  twelfth  year  there  ct 
a  special  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  rirer,  when  the  oui.v 
may  amount  to  a  million  or  upwards.  Those  who  go 
solely  for  purposes  of  trade  are  Nepauleee,  Mongolians, 
Thibetans,  Central  Asiatics,  and  Mahometan  pedlars  from 
the  Punjab,  Scinde,  and  the  border  states.  Persian  shawls 
and  carpet^  Indian  silks,  Cashmere  shawls,  cottons  (Indian 
and  English),  preserred  fruits,  apices^  drugs,  together 
with  immense  numbers  of  cattle,  horaaa^  ihe^  and  cameK 
are  brought  to  this  famous  fair. 

Amtrican  Fairt. — The  word  faJa,  as  now  used  in  the 
United  States,  appears  to  have  completely  lost  its  Old  World 
meaning.  It  seems  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  indnatrial 
•xbtbitioni,  aofl  to  what  we  in  England  would  call  fancy 
hanam  Thus,  during  the  cirU  war,  la^  sums  were 
collected  at  the  **  Mnitaiy  f^rs,"  Xae  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  To  tite  first-named  class  belong  the  State 
and  county  &in,  at  they  ata  called.  Among  the  first  and 
beet  known  of  these  w&a  the  "New  Toik  World's  Fair," 
opened  in  185S  by  a  company  formed  in  1851.  Since 
1829  the  "American  Institute " held  annual  "fain"  for 
the  enconngement  of  the  agricnltunl  and  inaBnftKtnring 
arts.  The  chief  centres  o£  tlieee  "fair^"  or  exhibitions, 
appear  to  be  CineiBnati^  Baltimore^  Boston,  San  FVanciseo, 
and  Bnflklo. 

Law  ^  Fain.—Kt  as  mwktt  or  fair  eta  be  held  in  Enfrland 
without  ft  rojal  ebarlcr,  or  right  of  picKriptioa,  ao  any  penon 
eatabliihing  a  fair  without  such  aanctioD  \»  liable  to  ba  ned,  under 
a  writ  of  Quo  iMiranto,  by  any  one  to  vfaote  property  ihouid  market 
may  be  iqjnrioai.  Nor  eta  a  fair  or  market  be  legally  held  beyond 
th«  tina  apecified  in  the  grant ;  and  by  6  Edwaiu  1  iT.  e.  5  a  mer- 
cbast  eelling  fiooda  after  the  lef^l  ospiiyof  the  Tair  forfeited  double 
their  value.  To  be  valid,  a  aale  muat  take  place  la  "  maiket-OTert " 
(open  market) ;  "ii  wilt  not  bo  blading  IT  it  carriee  with  it  a  pre. 
SDnplIOB  ti  iHudulence."  Theae  regulaHom  aatisfied,  the  lale 
"  tiMurcis  a  complete  property  in  the  Ibing  aold  to  the  vendee  ; 
ao  that  howerar  iajuriou*!  or  illegal  the  title  of  the  veodor  nay  be, 
Tot  the  TCDdee'a  ia  good  againit  all  men  eicept  the  king."  (In 
Scotch  law,  the  claloit  of  the  real  owner  woaM  itill  remain 
valid.)  Howertr,  by  21  Heoij  Vllt.  c.  2  it  was  enacted  that,  "  if 
any  felon  lob  or  tako  away  money,  goodi,  or  chatteli,  and  be 
iodictcd  and  found  guilty,  or  otherwise  attaioted  upon  evidence 
given  by  the  owner  or  party  robbed,  or  by  any  other  oy  their  pro- 
eurement,  the  owner  or  party  lobbed  aball  do  leitored  to  his  money, 
goods,  ar  chattels,"  bnt  only  those  goods  were  restored  which  were 
apecified  in  the  Indictment,  nor  could  the  owner  recover  fn}m  a 
honaiide  purchaser  in  market-overt,  who  had  aoM  the  goodt  before 
eonviction.  For  obvious  reasons  the  rulei  of  maikeiuvert  were 
made  partioukrly  atringent  in  lbs  case  of  horses.  Thus,  by  2 
nOipaad  Hary  o.  7  snd  SI  Eliz.  o.  IS,  no  sale  of  a  horse  was 
legal  which  had  not  sarisSeil  the  following  conditions  Public 
•cpoanieof  the  animal  for  at  least  an  hoar  between  sunrise  add 
sonset ;  identificalioa  of  the  vendor  by  the  market  officer,  or 
guarantee  for  his  honesty  by  "one  suffctentand  credible  peraonf 
antry  of  llieas  particulars,  together  with  a  doaoriptiou  of  the 
animal,  and  a  statement  of  the  price  paid  for  it,  in  the  market 
•fBoer's  book.  Even  tf  his  righte  should  hare  been  Tiolated  in 
■nite  of  all  theae  preeauttoos,  the  lawful  owner  could  lecoTer,  it  he 
ewimad  within  six  moBthLprodacai  wl  toeasas,  and  tendered  the  price 
paid  t»  Oe  TMdov.  Tdls  ware  not  a  "aeessaBi7incMait"of  a 
fair-i*,  tier  we  Olagal  nnlc«  specially  mated  in  tb*  patfel^ 


or  lecoguised  eoatom.  As  a  nue,  thty  ware  paid  oily  by  the 
vendee,  and  to  the  market  clerk,  whoae  tec«id  of  the  i-jjmrnt  was 
an  attestation  to  the  geauIoenoM  of  the  pnrehase.  By  2  and  S 
Philip  and  Hary  e.  7  every  lord  of  a  fair  entitled  to  exact  tolls 
wu  bound  to  appoint  a  clerk  to  collect  and  enter  them.  It  wns 
also  this  fUnctionaiy'sbttiinaHtotestmaaauraaand weights.  ToUi^ 
again,  are  sometimes  held  to  include  "stallage"  and  "picage,'' 
which  lueau  lespectively  the  price  for  permission  to  erect  stalls 
and  to  dig  holeH  tor  posts  In  the  market  grounds.  But  toll  proper 
belonptti  the  lord  of  the  market^  whereas  the  other  two  are 
usually  legarded  as  the  property  of  the  lord  of  tha  aoil.  The  law 
al«)  provided  that  stallage  might  be  levied  on  any  house  situated 
in  the  victnit;  of  a  market,  and  kept  open  for  busuiestf  during  the 
lefflX  term  of  the  said  market.  Among  lecent  statutes,  one  of  tbe 
chief  is  the  Markets'  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act  (10  Vict.  c.  141,  t'ae 
chief  purpose  <tf  which  is  to  eoniolidate  iwerions  measures.  By 
the  Act  no  proprietors  of  a  new  market  are  permitted  to  let  atallagea, 
take  tolls,  or  In  any  way  open  their  grounds  for  boainesa,  until  two 
justices  of  the  peaco  have  certified  to  the  completion  of  the  fair 
•■  -  market.  After  the  opening  of  the  place  for  public  use,  no  jterson 
viber  than  a  Ueensad  hawker  shall  sell  anywhere  withu  the 
borough,  his  own  bottse  or  shop  excepted,  any  articles  In  respect 
of  which  tolls  are  legally  exigible  in  the  market  A  breach  of  iliia 
provision  entails  a  penalty  oi  forty  ahillings.  Vendors  of  unwhol» 
some  meat  are  liable  to  a  penal^  of  X5  Tor  each  offence;  and  the 
"iospectois  of  provisions''  hare  fall  liberty  to  the  goods  and 
Institute  proceedings  against  the  owners.  They  may  also  enter  "  at 
all  times  of  Uiedar,  with  or  without  assistance,"  the  slanghtet-housii 
which  the  underUker  of  the  market  may,  by  the  special  Act,  have 
been  empowered  to  construct.  Por  general  sanitary  teasoni^ 
persons  are  prohibited  ftom  kiUing  aniBialB  a^where  except  in 
these  slaughter-houses.  A^In,  by  H  abj  %7  '^.•ct  e.  S7,  times  of 
heidiogfsTrBwdetermlneaDy  the  secntary  of  state ;  while  Si  Vict, 
c.  13  empowers  him  to  aboush  any  fair  on  the  representation  of 
themagistrmteandwlthtbecoBacntof  tbe  owner.  The  preamble  of 
tbe  Act  states  that  many  fairs  held  In  England  and  Walea  are  bolb 
nnneoessary  and  prodoctive  of  "  grievous  immortli^." 

Fair  Courts.— th*  IHcpowder  Courts,  the  lowest  bat  moat 
czpeditioas  courts  of  justice  in  tbe  kingdom,  as  Chitty  calls  them, 
were  Tory  ancient  Tb»  Conqueror's  taw  Dt  SmwriU  ahowa  thcit 
pre^existence  in  Normandy.  Their  name  was  derived  from  pitd 
fmUrtux,  Norman  for  pedlar.*  Tbe  lord  of  the  fair  or  his  repre. 
sentative  wu  the  presiding  judge,  and  nsnaliy  he  was  assisted  by 
a  jury  of  traden  chosen  on  the  spot  Their  jensdlction  wss  limited 
by  the  time  and  precbctso' tbe  fair,  and  to  disputes  sbont  con- 
trect%  "  slander  o(  wares,"  attestationi^  the  presenration  of  order,  he 
jlv&aritit9.—8e»  Herbert  Spencer's  Dttcriptivt  SodsHogy,  1S7S, 
especiidly  the  columns  and  paragrsphs  on  "  Distribation Pres- 
cott's  ^utory  Mexico,  for  descriptions  of  fairs  nnder  the  Axtecs ; 
Giles  Jacob's  £aw  'Aefimary,  London,  1809;  Joseph  Chitty'a 
TnatiH9»th$Lay>tf(^mtTu  and  i/(mtj/'adur«i(voLlI.  chap.  9), 
London,  1S24;  Holiubed'sandOrafton'aCAroxfelM,  for  lists,  &c.,  of 
English  fairs;  Ueyei'a  Ites  Oroiu  CMV4riaUotu  Ltxiam,  1862,  nnder 
"  Jlesseo;"  article" Poire"  InLarousse's DieHotiwin  UnivtrulU 
XIX§.  SUelt,  Paris,.18M-1874,  noditsreferencestopastauthoritiesi 
and  especially,  the  second  volume,  commercial  series,  of  the  £im/o- 
pidU  MUhodiqu*,  Pari^  1783 ;  ll'Culloch's  Diaiimary  ^  Ctni. 
nurcf,  1889-1871 ;  'Wharton's  History  of  JSnglitk  Po*iry,  pp.  165, 
189,  of  edition  of  1870,  London,  Murray  It  Son,  for  a  oeacriptioa 
of  the  Winchester  Fair,  &e.;  s  note  by  Professor  Henry  Morley  in 
p.  4S8,  vol.  vii.  JfoUa  nnd  Queriet,  second  series ;  tbe  same  author's 
dniiiae  Sisb/ry  of  At  Fair  </  SI  SarthoUmnn^  London,  1859  ; 
Wharton's  Lav>  hi:^am.  Will's  edition,  London,  1878 ;  and  also, 
for  some  effects  of  recent  legislation,  as  iwards  meat  and  fat  stock 
markets,  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  FeK  12  snd  March  5, 
1878.  (J-  MA-) 

FAIRBAIRN,  SiE  Wiluaw,  Babonet  (1789-1874),  a 
distinguished  meclunical  engineer,  was  bom  at  Kelso. 
Roxburghshire,  February  19,  1769.  Hie  father,  wb<> 
occupied  the  homble  position  of  farm  bailiff,  possessed  a 
large  measure  of  the  imtiring  energy  and  practical  skill 
which  were  so  conspicuously  mauifeated  in  the  son,  i)ut  on 
account  of  adTerse  circumstances  the  family  were  often  re- 
duced  to  very  hard  straits ;  and  as  they  frequently  required 
to  change  their  phtce  of  reaidence,  the  ^ncatioi)  whidi  the 
cbildreu  received  was  somewhat  fragmentary.  At  the  age 
of  ten,  however,  yonng  Fairbatm  had  "  manned  the  rules 
of  arithmetio  as  far  as  practice  and  the  nite  of  three," 
and  had  acquired  a  taste  for  reading  by  %  p^nsal  of  tlie 
aelectiona  frwn  English  anthois  i^t^ 


>Am  h«s  AewVthe  Umtfty  la  BeetA  bonragh  law  bet 
mnrrhaad  traveUand*  m4^*iM  jaUnnx,"  or  "  dasty  Itat*." 
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iaetiou.  H«  artrrninl^  recrtvcd  additional  iutraction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  accoan|a,  and  obtained  from  his  ancle, 
who  was  a  parish  schoolmaster,  some  knowledge  of  mensora* 
tion ;  but  "  the  want  of  a  good  grammatical  course,  and  a 
«light  knowledge  of  the  cIms'ics,"  was  a  frequent  subjeefc  of 
regret  to  him  in  his  subsequent  life.  Other  circumstances 
worthy  of  notice  connected  with  his  earlier  jears  were  his 
fondness  for  athletic  exercises,  which  ofteu  tempted 
faim  to  the  performance  of  daring  feats  in  climbing,  and 
the  aarljr  derelopment  of  his  mechanical  geniu*,  which  lint 
displajed  itself  in  the  construction  of  a  waggon  to  scve  him- 
self the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  carrying  his  infant  brother 
on  his  back.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  other 
efforts  of  his  mechanical  genius  in  boyhood  had  reference 
chiedj  to  ships  and  mills,  with  the  construction  of  both  of 
which  his  name  was  subsequently  so  largely  associated.  In 
1803  it  was  found  necessary  that  Fair^m  should  contri- 
bute something  to  the  very  straitened  family  income,  and 
he  obtained  work  at  three  shillings  a  week  as  a  mason's 
labourer  on  the  Rennie  bridge  at  Kelso;  but  a  serious 
Accident  which  happened  to  him  a  few  days  after  beginning 
this  employment  not  only  deprired  tho  family  of  the  smaU 
help  of  his  eunings,  but,  by  the  eipense  it  entailed,  con- 
tributed to  bring  them  almost  to  the  brink  of  starratioo. 
His  father  having,  however,  shortly  after  this  itbtained  the 
situation  uf  steward  on  a  farm  connected  with  Percy  Main 
CoUieiy  near  North  Shields,  William  obtained  employment 
ai  a  carter  in  connexion  with  the  colliery.  Here,  on 
account  of  his  "Scotch  accent  and  different  manner,  ho 
became  the  mark  of  ereiy  species  of  annoyance,"  and  had 
to  take  part  in  no  leu  than  aeventeen  pugilistic  encounters 
before  he  was  "able  to  attain  a  position  calculated  to  en- 
aure  respect."  In  March  1801  an  immense  change  for  the 
better  occarred  in  his  surroundings  and  prospects,  by  his 
being  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  millwright  at  Percy  Mains. 
He  now  commenced  a  systematic  courso  of  self-improvement, 
euigning  each  day  of  the  week  to  a  particular  subject  of 
study,  and  devoting  also  a  fixed  amount  of  his  time  to 
recreation  and  amusement  Besides  obtaining  by  unaided 
application  a  pretty  complete  knowledge  of  practical 
mathematics  he  contrived  to  go  through  an  extensive  course 
of  general  reading ;  and  an  attachment  he  formed  to  a 
yono^  girl,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  by  leading  him 
\o  begm  letter  writing,  was  hia  first  stimulus  to  the  practice 
of  literary  composition.  It  was  at  Percy  Mains  also  that 
tie  made  the  acquaintance  of  George  Stephenson,  who  then 
dad  chaige  of  an  engine  at  a  neighbouring  coUttiy,  and  the 
friendship  thus  begun  lasted  through  life. 

For  Bome  years  subsequent  to  tho  expiry  of  his  term  of 
apprenticeship,  Fairbairn,  who,  with  all  his  forethought  and 
psraevering  diligence,  had  still  in  his  composition  a  strong 
love  of  adventure  and  a  spice  of  recklessness,  lived  a  some- 
what roving  life,  seldom  remaining  long  in  one  place  and 
tiften  reduced  to  veiy  hard  straits  beforo  he  got  a  job.  But 
eoou  after  his  marriage  he  began  seriously  to  set  himself  to 
the  attainment  of  the  object  he  had  long  contemplated,  hii 
emancipation  from- daily  labour ;  and  in  November  1817 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  a  shopmate  of  the  name 
of  Lillie,  with  whose  aid  he  hired  an  old  ebed  in  High 
Street,  Manchester,  where  he  set  up  a  lathe,  and  began 
business.  His  first  order  was  to  renew  the  shaftwork  of  an 
extensive  cotton  mill,  which  with  great  diligence  he 
accomplished  within  the  specified  time,  and  not  only  satis- 
factociW,  bat  with  the  substitution  of  improvements  which 
Tirtnall^  amounted  to  a  reTolutbn  of  the  whole  system  of 
mill  oonatruoUon.  Such  a  auceesstul  performance  of  their 
first  contract  immediate^  secured  to  the  new  firm  a  great 
reputation,  and  oidere  prassad  in  much  ^ter  than  they 
wara  able  with  thnr  limited  ewttal  to  axecnta  tiiem. 
Xliclr  fame  soon  extended  beyond  Manchester,  and  in  1  ^^4 


Fairbairn  was  engaged  to  plan  and  ezecnte  a  new  airar^ 
ment  of  ths  water-power  <a  Catrine  cotton  works,  Aynhiie, 
where,  and  at  Deanaton,  Perthshire,  he  introdaced  a  aystea 
of  water-wheel  construction  whose  hydraulic  power  hsr 
never  been  surpassed.    In  the  summer  of  1824  he  also 
effected  similar  improvennnts  in  a  mill  at  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land.   In  1832  Fairbairn  dissolved  partnership  with  LiUie, 
retaining  the  works  in  Canal  Street  to  which  they  had 
previously  removed.    In  1830  he  had  been  employed  by 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company  to  make  cxpetimeeti 
with  the  view  of  determining  whether  it  were  poeaiUe  to  • 
construct  steamers  capable  of  traversing  the  canal  at  a  speed 
which  would  enable  the  canal  interest  to  compete  niceesi- 
fully  with  that  of  the  railway ;  and  the  result*  of  hi: 
investigation  were  published  by  him  in  1831,  nnder  the 
title  Jtemarlt  on  Canal  Navigaiion.    His  plan  til  usiog 
iron  boats  proved  inadequate  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
cultiee  of  his  problem,  bnt  it  first  suggested  the  oonstnu' 
tion  of  iron  vessels ;  and  In  the  development  of  the  uas 
of  this  material  both  in  t^ie  caae  of  merchant  vesseli 
and  men-of-war  the  chief  merit  must  be  assigned  to  Fair- 
bairn.   In  this  way  alM  he  was  led  to  pursue  thoae 
periments  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  iron,  according  to  ::. 
combination  with  other  substances,  and  to  various  methcds 
of  preparation  and  construction,  which  have  given  him  a 
place  in  this  branch  of  mechanical  engineering  alb^ther 
pre-eminent    In  1835  Fairbairn  established,  in  conneucn 
with  his  Manchester  business,  a  ship-building  yard  at  Mill- 
watl,  London,  where  he  constructed  several  hundred  vessels, 
including  many  for  the  royal  navy;  but  he  ultimately  found 
it  impossible  with  his  other  engagements  to  superintend  the 
work  iu  such  a  satisfactory  manner  as  to  make  it  pay,  and 
at  tho  end  of  14  years  he  disposed  of  the  concern  at  a  grest 
loss.    In  1837  he  was  employed  by  the  sultan  of  Turk:? 
with  the  view  of  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  the  m> 
chanical  arts  into  that  country,  and  after  hia  retoni  hom« 
his  services  were  rewarded  by  a  decoration.    For  aeveral 
years  Fairbairn  was  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  Eaton 
Hodgkinson,  in  making  experiments  on  the  strength  and 
other  properties  of  iron,  and  in  1845  he  was  conniUed 
by  Robert  Stephenson  in  reference  to  the  best  method  of 
constructing  the  tubular  bridge  which  the  latter  designed 
for  carrying  the  railway  across  the  Conway  and  Mesiu' 
Straits.    Although  the  share  Fairbairn  had  in  the  under- 
taking has  been  the  subject  of  some  dispute,  there  can  b> 
no  doubt  that  he  was  guided  in  his  experiments  chiefly  b; 
his  own  independent  judgment,  and  that  he  was  the  i£ 
ventor  of  the  rectangular  self-supporting  tube  wh^ch  was 
the  essential  feature  of  the  construction.    For  this  iaven- 
tion  he,  with  the  concurrence  of  Stephenson,  tuoh  out  i 
patent,  and  be  afterwards  constructed  more  than  a  thouserJ 
bridges  on  the  same  principlo.    In  reference  to  his  con- 
nexion with  the  invention,  he  published  a  volums  entitled 
An  Account  of  the  Conefntclion  of  the  Brifaniifa  cad 
Coiuoay  Tahtilar  Bridget,  iic,  1849.    In  1849  lie  wa? 
invited  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  submit  designs  for 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  but  after 
various  negotiations,  another  design,  by  a  Prussian  engineer, 
which  was  a  modification  of  Fairbaim's,  was  adopted 
Another  matter  which  engaged  much  of  Fairbaim's  attec 
tion  was  steam  boilers,  in  the  construction  of  which  he 
effected  many  improvements.    He  is  also  ths  invenfax  d 
the  tubular  crane,  and  took  out  several  patents  for  the  co» 
Btruction  and  arrangement  of  steam  machines.    In  1851 
he  greatly  aided,  by  his  fertility  and  readiness  of  invea- 
tion,  in  an  investigation  carried  on  at  bis  works  by  3Ir 
Joule  and  Sir  William  ThomsirinhnfiBienciiip  the  ->rope^ 
ties  of  the  material^  t^a^toVAAuAy^  Uhd  from  1861 
to  1869  he  was  employed  to  guide  the  experimenta  of  Ai 
Clovemmcnt  committee  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  "sppli- 
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cjti>>n  of  iron  to  ilefensive  purpc^uj."  The  results  of  hit 
experiments  \fire  piibUshed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee. Fairbaim  was  a  member  d  wauj  learaed  societies, 
both  British  and  foreign.  In  1860  be  received  the  degree  of 
LUD.  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1862  that 
of  D.Clt.  from  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  declined 
the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1861,  but  accepted  a  baronetcy 
in  1869.  He  died  at  Moor  Park,  Surrey,  August  18,  1874. 
Perhaps  no  one  ever  made  more  use  than  Fairbairn  of  the 
time  at  his  disposal,  fur  amid  all  the  cares  of  business  he 
not  only  found  leisure  for  varied  scientific  investigation,  but 
managed  to  obtain  a  wide  acquaintance  with  general  litera- 
ture, to  conduct  an  extensive  correspondence  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  also  to  participate  largely  in  the 
delights  of  social  iotercourse.  In  private  his  unasiuming 
but  dignified  simplicity,  his  thorough  honour,  and  his 
geniality  and  kindness  secured  him  general  esteem.  '  .The 
results  he  achieved  in  mechitnical  science  vere  due  chiefly 
to  minute,  patient,  and  sagacious  observation  and  experi- 
ment. It  was  his  habit  to  aid  himself  in  his  investigations 
by  committing  his  ideas  to  writing,  and,  when  hia  opinions 
on  any  subject  were  matured,  to  communicate  them  to  the 
world  either  in  a  published  volume,  or  by  a  paper  read  be- 
fore some  learned  institution.  By  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  English  authors,  and  his  early  and  patient  prac- 
tice of  composition,  he  acquired  the  poosessioa  of  a  clear, 
simple,  and  nervous  style,  and  hia  writings  are  in  this  re- 
spect worthy  to  be  regarded  as  models  in  their  own  species 
of  literature. 

Among  hit  principal  writing,  besides  thoM  alrMdv  m«ntion«d, 
roaiybviisined  On  tht  Application  of  Cas(  and  H^rought /rm  to  Build- 
ing Purpotci,  18S8  ;  Iron,  ilt  Hittory.  Froptrliti,  aiut  Proeeita  of 
ifanu/aelure  (r«printed  from  th«  cifthth  edition  of  th«  Eneytlopadia 
Britanniea),  1861 ;  Trtatins  mi  XfHh  and  UiUvorlc,  part  i.,  18S1, 
partii.,  18S3  ;  Trtatitton  Iron  ShipluHding,  1865  ;  and  j<n  Jbperi' 
intnlal  Enquiry  into  tht  Slrtngfh,  Elattidly,  Puetility,  and  otktr 
Propertia  of  Stttl,  1869.  Theie  have  all  {wmd  througli  taveral 
editions.  His  papers  read  befort  lurned  societies  ars  too  unmtrova 
to  be  meationed.  The  Ja/i  ^  Sir  W^illian  JTairbaim,  partly 
written  by  himself,  and  edited  and  completed  by  William  Fole, 
7.R.S.,  was  published  in  1877,  and  a  popnlsr  edition  of  ^is  work 
appeared  in  1878. 

FAIRFAX,  Edvabd  0  1580-1632),  the  mort  poetinl 
of  tU  the  transUtora  of  Tauo,  was  a  nativo  at  Yorkshire, 
leeond  ion  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  of  Denton.  As  Roger 
Dodsworth,  the  antiquary — a  contemporary  of  Fairfu — 
atyles  him  the  "natural"  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  it  has  been 
assamad  that  the  poet  was  illegitimate,  but  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliubeth  the  tenn  "natnral"  was  often 
used  to  signify  true  or  legitimate,  Le.,  Uie  father's  owm  son. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  with  Douglas  in  his  Peerage 
that  Edward  was  the  lawful  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  by 
Dorothy  his  wife,  daughter  of  George  Oala  of  Aacham 
Grange.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  not  been  ascertained. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  only  about  twenty  years  of  age 
when  he  published  his  translation  of  the  Gertualemme 
Jjiberata.  This  is  very  doubtful,  but  it  would  place  his  birth 
about  the  year  1580.  He  seems  early  to  have  preferred  a 
fife  of  study  and  retirement  to  the  military  serviee  in  which 
his  brothers  were  distinguished.  Having  married,  he  liTed 
at  Fujstone,  a  place  sitoated  between  the  paternal  seat  of 
Denton  and  the  forest  of  Knsresborough,  and  there  hIa 
time  was  spent  in  his  literary  pursaits,  and  in  the  edaeation 
of  his  rbildreu  and  those  of  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  afterwards  baron  of  Cameron.  His  famous  trans- 
lation appeared  in  1600, — Godfrey  of  Bulloiynt,  or  ike 
Herovtrie  of  leruialem,  done  into  Englith  heroicall  Verte  by 
Edvi,  Fairefax,  Gent.  Never  did  any  mere  translation  re- 
ceive such  enthusiastic  and  contiuned  approbation  as  this 
work  by  Fairfax.  In  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  pub-" 
liiihed  extracts  from  it  were  printed  in  JEnj/laiuft 
J*antauwi.  Edw.ird  Phillips,  tba  nephew  of  Milten,  in  hia 


Theatrum  Poetartm,  a  work  in  which,  «b  Wartou  says, 
may  be  discovered  many  traces  of  ifilton's  baud,  warmly 
eulogised  <)it  translation.  Waller  said  he  was  indebted  to 
it  for  the  harmony  of  his  numbers.  Drydeu  places  tJie 
translator  almost  on  a  parity  with  Spenser  (whom  undoubt- 
edly Fairfax  imitated),  and  Collins  has  beautifully  ossu- 
ciated  him  with  his  great  original,  Tasso  : — 

"How  have  I  eat,  when  |4ped  the  peoairawiad, 
T*  hear  hie  hnrn  by  Bnti»h  Fairfax  etrang  I 
PrevftiliDg  poet,'  whou  nndoubting  mind 
Believed  th«  magic  wonders  which  he  rang  I "  * 

In  more  recent  times  we  find  Campbell  pronoanciii| 
Fairfax's  work  one  of  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Elitabetli, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  HalUu,  more  critical,  said  thu 
translation  did  not  represent  the  grace  of  its  original,  ai.<d 
deviated  too  much  from  its  sense,  yet  was  by  no  means  do* 
ficient  in  spirit  or  vigour.  The  poetical  spirit  of  the  work 
is  indeed  its  life  blood  and  preservation.  Hoole  and  Hunt 
may  give  a  more  literal  version,  but  Fairfax  alone  selxeB 
upon  the  poetical  and  chivalrous  character  of  the  poem. 
As  Denham  says  of  Fanshawe's  rendering  of  the  Peutor 
Fido 

'They  but  preserve  the  sahes,  he  the  dame 
True  to  its  sens^  but  tmer  to  its  fame." 

And  in  this  way  he  carries  along  with  him  the  interest  and 
admiration  of  Uie  reader.  The  sweetness  and  melody  of 
many  passages  are  scarcely  excelled  even  by  Spenser. 
Fairfax  made  no  other  appeal  tu  the  public.  He  wrote 
however,  a  series  of  eclogues,  ten  in  number,  one  of  which, 
the  fourth,  was  published  by  permission  of  the  family,  i.i 
Mrs  Cooper's  Mutei  Library  (1737).  He  wrote  also  a 
Ditcourae  on  Witchcraft,  at  it  was  acted  in  the  Family  of  Mr 
Edvard  Fairfax  of  Fuyitone  in  the  county  of  York  in  1621, 
which  was  edited  from  the  original  copy  by  llr  Monckton 
Milnes  (now  Lord  Houghton)  in  the  Miseellaniei  of  the 
Fhilobiblon  Society,  1858-9.  Fairfax  was  a  firm  beUever 
in  witchcraft.  He  fancied  that  some  of  his  children  had 
been  bewitched,  and  he  had  the  poor  wretches  whom  he 
accused  brought  to  trial,  but  without  obtaining  a  conviction. 
Such  "follies  of  the  wise"  are  painfol  to  contemplate. 
Fairfax,  however,  only  shared  in  the  common  superstition 
of  the  age,  and  it  is  at  once  a  memorable  and  melancholy 
fact  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  most  upright  and  able  of 
lawyers,  condemned  two  women  to  the  stake  on  a  charge  of 
witchcraft.  Fairfax  described  himself  as  "  neither  a  fan- 
tastic Puritan  nor  superstitious  Papist ;  bat  so  settled  in. 
conscience  as  to  have  the  sure  ground  of  God's  word  to 
warrant  all  he  believed,  and  the  commendable  ordinances  of 
the  English  Church  to  approve  all  he  practised."  And  he 
adds,  "  I  live  a  faithful  Christian  and  an  obedient  subject, 
and  BO  teach  my  family."  His  descendants  have  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  publishjiis  writings  on  theological  subjects 
and  the  keen  controversies  of  the  times.  His  fame  is 
secure,  grafted  on  the  stem  of  Tasso,  and  flourishing  in 
perenniid  beauty  and  vigour.  Fairfax  waa  living  in  1631,. 
and  ia  supposed  to  have  died  soon  afterwards,  about 
1632.  (E.CA.) 

FAIRFAX,  Thomas,  third  Lord,  better  known  as  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  the  eminent  Parliamentary  general  and 
commander-in-chief  during  the  civil  wars,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Ferdinando  (afterwards  Lord)  Fairfax  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Lord  Sheffield,  president  of  the  North,  and  waa 
bom  at  Denton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wharfe,  near  Otley, 
Yorkshire,  on  the  I7th  of  Jannaij  1611-13.    He  atudied 

'  0d4  on  Popular  Supertlitiotu.  Sir  Walter  Scott  eoncelred  that  the^ 
lines  applied  to  Fairfax  {Demonology,  Letter  vltL),  and  Thomas  Campbell 
teami  to  hare  entertained  the  tame  opinion  {Specimnu  of  the  PoUi),— 
alio  CharUi  Knight  andothen.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  stansa,  how 
eT«T,  will  thow  that  CoUias  Inteoded  the  honovr  lot  Tasso,  nci^f^  bis 
traiiilater,  Beth,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  hsvc  ''bolleved  ths  nagifl 
wondan  which  they  sung.* 
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ot^t  Jolui'*  College,  Cumbridge,  about  four  years  (1026-30), 
and  then  proceeded  to  Holland  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  vith 
the  Eaglish  army  in  the  Low  Countries  under  Lord  Tero 
of  Tilbury.  This  connexion  led  to  one  still  closer;  in  the 
summer  of  1637  Fairfax  married  Anne,  diinghter  of  Lord 
V«re,  a  lady  of  spirit,  whom  ^klrCarlyle  characterizes  as  "a 
Vote  of  the  fighting  Veres  and  given  to  Prcsbyterianisni." 
The  Fairfaxes,  though  serving  at  first  muter  Charles  I.,  were 
opposed  to  the  arbitrary  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  Sir 
Thomas  (he  had  been  knighted  by  Charles  in  16-10)  declared 
that  "  his  judgment  was  for  the  parliament  as  the  king  and 
kingdom's  great  and  safest  couueiL"  When  Charles  en- 
deavoured to  raise  a  guard  for  his  own  person  at  York,  in- 
tending it,  as  the  event  afterwards  proved,  to  form  the 
uncUni  of  an  army^  Fairfax  was  employed  to  present  a 
petition  to  his  sovereign,  entreating  him  to  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  his  parliament,  and  to  discontinue  the  raising  of 
troops.  This  was  at«  great  meeting  of  the  freeholders  end 
farmcTB  of  Yorkshire  convened  by  the  king  on  Heyworth 
Moor  near  York.  Charles  evadra  receiving  the  petition, 
pressing  his  horse  forward,  but  Fairfax  followed  him  and 
placed  the  petition  on  the  pommel  of  the  kin^s  saddle. 
The  inddent  is  typical  of  the  times  and  of  the  actors  in  the 
scene.  War  broke  out,  Lord  Fairfax  was  appointed  general 
of  the  Fatliamentary  forces  in  the  north,  and  his  son  Sir 
Thomas,  was  made  general  of  the  horse  under  him.  Both 
father  and  eon  distinguished  themselves  in  the  campaigns 
in  Yorkshire.  At  first  the  Parliamentary  troops  were  not 
anccessftd.  The  Cavalier  spirit  of  honour  and  high-bred 
loyalty  was  too  much,  as  Cromwell  said,  for  poor  tapsters 
and  town-apprentice  people.  There  wcs  little  hope  of  sue 
cess  until  men  of  strong  religious  feelings  could  be  brought 
into  tho  field  against  them',  and  this  was  effected  by  Oliver 
and  his  Ironsides,  his  invulnerable  troop  of  disciplined 
horsemen.  In  the  beginning  of  1641  the  Scottish  army 
unf^er  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leven  joined  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  and  after  some  minor  engagements, 
commenced  the  siege  of  York,  then'  invest^  by  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle.  York  was  considered  the  second 
town  of  England,  and  upon  its  preservation  Charles 
believed  that  the  safety  of  his  crown  mainly  depended. 
There  were  several  assaults  and  sallies,  bat  news  having 
arrived  that  Prince  Bupert  was  marching  to  raise  the  siege 
with  20,000  men,  the  besi^tng  generals,  Leven,  Fairfax, 
and  Manchester,  resolved  to  draw  off  their  troops,  and  en- 
camp  on  tho  moor  seven  miles  west  of  York.  On  the  2nd 
of  July  1644,  was  fought  tho  important  battle  of  T^Iarston 
Moor,  which  virtually  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  The 
gallantry  of  the  troopera  led  by  the  old  earl  of  Leven, 
Manchester,  and  Fairfax  was  conspicuous.^  Fairfax  was 
severely  wounded,  and  he  lost  a  brother  in  the  action.  The 
victory  was  so  decisive  that  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  fied 
the  kingdom,  and  the  Royalists  abanfloned  all  hopeof  retriev- 
ing their  affairs.  The  city  of  York  was  taken,  and  nearly 
the  whole  north  submitted  to  the  parliament. 

In  the  south  and  west  of  England,  however,  the  Royalist 
cause  was  still  active.  The  war  had  lasted  two  yean,  and 
the  Ration  began  to  complain  of  the  contributions  that  were 
exacted  and  the  excesses  that  were  committed  by  the  mili* 


*  Cromwell,  In  tho  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Kssumei  the  whole 
credit  of  the  defoat  of  the  Royaliat  riRht,  certainly  at  tho  expenae  both 
«f  truth  and  honour.  Ho  »aya  i  "  The  left  wing  which  I  commanded, 
being  our  own  hone,  living  a  few  Scota  In  our  rear,  beat  all  the 
Prince's  horse.  God  roado  Ihcm  ta  stubble  toour  swords."  Now  the 
(tew  Scots  coneialed  of  1020  mm  out  of  4200,  and  Cromwell's  asser- 
Vion  that  they  were  to  the  tear  U  contradicted  by  every  other  eye- 
-wltness  -who  uentions  them.  Principal  Bailie,  who  received  a  Iodr 
account  of  tho  batlle  from  hii  namesake,  and  had  other  lonrces  of  iu- 
formstlon  now  loit,  enys  that  Davii  Leslie  (Lovod}  iu  all  iilacei  that 
day  waa  Cromwell'e  leader.— Markham'e  Li/e  q/Sair/at.  Hr  Cariyle 
doab  not  talw  np  tbta  dttputed  pofntf 


taiy.  Dissatisfaction  was  cxfmssed  with  the  miUtaiy  com- 
manders, Essex  and  Manche^er,  and  as  a  preliminary  at^ 
to  reform,  the  self-denying  ordinaaca  waa  passed.  TUs  Act 
took  from  all  members  of  poriiament  their  commands  in 
the  army  or  their  civil  employmenta.   The  eari  of  Eseex 
was  removed  ffom  the  snpreue  command,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  appointed  his  auccfessor.   CrumwoU,  as  «  member 
of  the  Bouse  of  Commons,  was  excluded  by  the  twdinaaee^ 
bnt  he  was  tpo  important  to  be  di^ipensed  with;  he  was 
made  lieutenatitgeneral  under  Fairfax.  The  army  wma  new 
modelled,  incompetent  officers  were  dismissed,  and  the 
regiments-  completed  by  more  select  leviee.   The  hostile 
armies  met  on  the  14th  of  June  1645,  at  Nosel^  in  North- 
amptonabire,  and  adecisive  battle  took  place,  which  ended 
in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Royalists.   The  king  him- 
self was  in  the  field.  "At  Noseby,"  says  Carlyle,  **C3iarks 
fought  bis  last  battle— dashed  fiercely  against  the  new 
modd  army  which  he  had  despised  till  then — and  saw  him- 
self diivered  utterly  to  ruin" — partly  through  the  Aaj 
rashness  of  Prince  Rupert,  but  mainly  through  the  able 
generalship  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell    The  king  fled  to 
I  Wales.   Fairfax  besieged  Leicester,  and  waa  aucceeafid  &t 
I  Tannton,  Bridgewater,  and  Bristol.    The  whole  vest  was 
soon  reduced  to  obedience   The  king  had  returned  from 
I  Wtdes  and  established  himself  at  Oxford,  where  there  was 
I  u  strong  garnaon,  but  danger  was  too  apparent ;  the  vaciUat- 
I  ing  monarch  withdrew  secretly,  and  proceeded  to  Kewark 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Ecots.  Oxford 
;  capitulated ;  and  by  the  end  of  September  Chariea  had 
'  neither  army  nor  garrison  in  England. 
!     Fairfax  arrived  in  London  on  tbe  12th  of  Kovember 
I  1645.    In  his  progress  towards  the  capital  he  was  acoom- 
>  panied  by  applauding  crowds.    Complimentary  speeches 
I  and  thanks  were  presented  to  him  by  both  houses  of  pariifr- 
•  ment,  along  with  a  jewel  of  great  value  set  with  diamonds, 
I  and  a  sum  of  money.    Charles  was  delivered  np  to  the 
I  commissioners  of  parliament  by  the  Scots  in  Jantuury  1646. 
j  He  had  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots  army, 
I  and  they  negotiated  with  the  parliamentary  leaden  in  his 
j  favour.    There  was  a  debt  of  £600,000,  arrears  of  pay, 
I  owing  to  the  Scots,  but  they  agreed  to  take  £400.000,  one 
half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  before  the  anny  left  England. 
The  bargain  was  concluded  some  months  before  there  was 
any  stipulation  to  deliver  up  the  king,  but  probably,  as 
Hallam  remarks,  the  parliament  would  never  have  actially 
paid  the  money  on  any  other  consideration  thu  the 
delivering  of  dhe  king's  person.^   The  transactiMi  waa 
naturally  seized  upon  by  the  Rdyaliata  and  the  CavaUer 
wits,  and  poets,  as  a  subject  of  obloquy  and  reproach  to  the 
Scots  commissioners,  and,  by  implication,  to  the  whole 
Scottish  nation.    It  is  not  yet  forgotten.    Such  political 
libels  are  not  of  that  class  which  the  poet  says  are  "  bom  to 
die."  They  become  the  shibboleths  of  a  party,  and  descend 
from  generation  to  generation. 

Chariea  was  delivered  np  to  the  commissionen  of  perli&- 
ment  on  the  30th  January  1646-7.  Fturfax,  who  preceded 
the  king,  having  met  him  beyond  Nottingham,  diunonnted 
from  his  horse,  kissed  the  royal  hand,  and  having  resumed 
his  seat,  discoursed  with  the  unfortunate  prince  during  the 
juuntey  to  Holdeiiby.  "The  general,"  said  Chariea,  "is  a 
man  of  honour,  and  keeps  his  word  which  he  had  pledged 
to  me."  His  chivalioas  courtesy  is  of  a  j^ce  i^th  his 
whole  character. 

The  agitation  in  the  army  now  became  formidable^  and 
threatened  anarchy.  The  bidepwdents  were  too  powofnl 
for  both  parliament  and  FresbyterianB.  Fair^  nimv«d  to 

*  Mojor-Oeueial   Skippon  earned  np'^tlie  caah,  £200,000,  to 
Newcastle  gncceisTully  In  &  proper  namber  of  vaggons  ;  got  It  all 
eountod  there,  bags  of  £100,ebe«taof  AOOO  (6-19Ui)J«iniai7 
7).  after  whl^  the  Scots  nutrehed  peaceably  aiwaf.—CarlgU, 
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resiga  nu  commiasion  u  commaDder-iQ-cliief,  but  lie  was 
pennaded  to  rataia  it,  and  was  passive,  if  not  co-operating 
m  all  the  proceedings  of  the  army  which  had  for  their 
object  to  destroy  the  power  of  parliament  Lord  Per- 
dtaando  Fairfaxdied  in  thespringof  1647,  andSirTbomas 
Aticceeded  to  hb  title  and  to  his  office  as  governor  of  Hull. 
A  second  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  sammer  of  1648;  a 
Scots  army  of  40,000  was  raised  to  deliver  the  king  from 
the  "  sectaries there  were  tumults  in  England  and  in 
Wales,  Fairfax  displayed  the  greatest  activity  in  putting 
down  these  insurrections,  and  took  Colchester,  whither  the 
royalist  army  had  betaken  themselves.  It  was  at  thietim^ 
when  the  commander-in-chief  was  besieging  Colchester, 
that  Milton  addressed  to  him  the  sonnet : — 

"Fairikx,  whose  name  In  anna  thtoodi  Europa  rings, 
Filling  esch  month  with  envy  or  wnh  praise." 

The  poet  eulogizes  the  Iwan  soldier  for  **  firm  unshaken 
virtaef"  but  he  hesitated  to  go  along  with  the  army  and  lu- 
depaodenta  in  the  trial  of  the  king^  He  was  placed  at  the 
hMd  of  the  judges  before  whomC^les  waa  arraigned,  but 
he  refused  to  act  In  calling  over  the  court,  when  the  crier 
pronounced  the  name  of  Fairfax,  a  lady  in  the  gallery  called 
out "  that  the  Lord  Fairfax  was  not  there  in  person,  that 
Jie  mmld  never  sit  among  tiiem,  and  that  they  did  him 
wrong  to  name  him  aa  a  commisaioner,'*  Tbia  was  Lady 
Fairf a:^  who  coald  not  f <wbear,  aa  Whitdoek  saya,  to  nelaim 
aloud  a^nst  tiie  proceedings  of  the  High  Court  of  Juatiea. 
The  decision  of  the  court  was  a  grievoua  error.  "  When 
living  Charles  was  a  baffled  tyrant,"  as  Lord  John  Bussell 
has  remariEed;  "when  dead  he  becaine  a  royal  martyr.'  In 
Jane  16S0,  after  the  Scots  had  declared  for  Charlea  IL,  the 
coonctl  eft  etate  resolved  to  send  aa  army  to  Scotland  in 
order  to  prevent  oa  iavaiion  of  England.  Fairfax  deelinod 
to  act  against  the  Fresl^rterian  Scots,  and  resigned  his  com- 
TDiaaioQ.  Cromwell  was  appointed  his  enccsssor,  "captain* 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  raised  or 
to  be  raised  by  authority  of  parliament  within  the  common- 
wealth of  England."  Fairfax  received  a  pension  of  £5000 
«  year,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  till  after  the  death  of  the 
triumphant  Protector. 

When  Monk  invited  him  to  assist  in  the  operations  about 
to  be  undertaken  against  Lambert's  army  he  promptly 
obeyed  the  call,  and  in  December  1659  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Yorkshire  gentlemen ;  and  snch  was  the 
influence  of  Fairfax's  name  ajid  reputation  that  the  Irish 
brigade,  coQsiating  of  I200horBe,  quitted  Lambert's  colours 
and  joined  him.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
breaking  up  of  ell  Lambert's  forces,  and  that  day  secured 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  A  "free  "  parliament  was 
called ;  Fairfax  was  elected  member  for  Yor^hire,  and  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  commission  appointed  by  tiie  House 
cf  Commons  to  wait  upon  Charles  IL  at  the  Hague  and 
f.rge  his  speedy  return.  Of  course  the  '*  merry  monarch, 
t-andalous  and  poor,"  was  glad  to  obey  the  sammoos,  and 
Vairfax  provided  the  horse  on  which  Charles  rode  at  his 
.:'roQation.  The  remaining  eleven  years  of  the  life  of  Lord 
L'  dirfax  were  spent  in  retirement  at  his  seat  in  Yorkshire. 
He  muflt,  like  Milton,  have  been  sorely  grieved  and  shocked 
by  the  aconearthat  fallowed — the  brutal  indignities  offered 
to  the  remains  of  his  companions  ia  arms,  Cromwell  and 
Ireton,  the  sacrifice  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  neglect  or 
desecration  of  all  that  was  great,  noble,  or  graceful  in 
England,  and  the  flood  of  immorality  which,  flowing  from 
Whitehall,  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  national  strength 
and  honour.  Lord  Fairfax  died  at  Nunappleton  on  the 
12th  of  N^ovember  1671.  The  integrity  of  Fairfax  has  never 
been  doubted.  No  one  haa  ever  attempted  to  charge  mean- 
new  or  corruption  on  the  Parliamentary  general  But  he 
-was  great  only  in  the  field,  and  had  apparently  none  of  the 
qnalities  of  a  statesman.   He  is  phived  at  gre»t  disadvan- 


tage, however,  by  being  both  in  war  and  In  peace  over^ 
shadowed  by  his  associate  Cromwell : 

"  And  nndar  Un 

His  senlns  wsi  rebnked,  as,  it  ia  said, 

iUtK  Antony'a  wu  by  C«aar." 

Lord  Fairfax  had  a  taste  for  literature.  He  translated 
some  of  the  Psalms,  and  wrote  poems  on  solitude,  the  Chris- 
tian warfare,  the  shortnesa  of  life,  ice,  none  of  which  are 
above  mediocrity.  Daring  the  last  year  or  two  of  hu 
life  he  wrote  two  Memoriali  which  have  been  published— 
one  on  the  northern  actions  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
1642-44,  and  the  other  on  some  points  during  his  command 
in  tlu  army.'  At  York  and  at  Oxford  he  mdeaTonred  to 
save  the  libraries  from  pillage,  and  b  e  eniuihed  tiie  Bodleie  u 
with  some  valoable  USS.  Bis  eomawmdenoa  was  pub- 
lished in  181S-9  in  fonr  Tolnme^  and  a  life  of  him  by 
dsments  B.  Vnrkhnm  in  1870l  {b,  oa.) 

FAIRFIEI^,  a  town  and  port  of  mirr  fi  VtMdd  ea, 
Connecticut  is  situated  near  Long  Island  Sonnd,  and  on  th( 
New  York  and  New  Haven  raikoad,  22  miles  S.W.  of  New 
Haven.  It  conuata  chiefly  of  one  spadeaa  atreet  of  new 
and  handsome  buildings.  The  beautiful  goeneiy  and  fine 
sea  air  of  the  nnghbonrhood  attract  to  the  town  a  consider> 
able  number  of  summw  visitors,  but  its  prosperity  depends 
chiefly  on  its  shipping  trade.  About  one  and  a  half  miles 
south-east  frmn  the  town  ia  Black  Bock,  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  of  the  state.  Fairfield  was  settled  in  1669.  In 
1779  it  was  burned  by  the  British  under  Qovemor  Tryon. 
The  p(^ulation  in  1870  numbered  £64S,  but  since  then  a 
portion  of  the  town,  containing  more  thui  a  fourth  of  the 
inhabitants,  has  been  annexed  to  Bridgeport 

FAIRHOLT,  Fesdisick  WnxuH  (1813-1866),  a  meet 
industrious  antiquary,  draughtsman,  and  editor  <A  our  older 
literature,  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1813.  His 
father,  who  was  of  a  Qerman  family  (the  name  was 
originally  Fahrbols),  was  a  tobacco  manufacturer,  and  for 
some  years  Fairholt  himself  was  employed  in  the  business. 
He  haid,  however,  other  aims.  For  a  time  he  was  a  draw* 
ing-master,  afterwards  a  scene-painter.  Some  pen  and  ink 
copies  made  by  him  of  figures  from  Hogarth's  plates  led 
to  hia  being  employed  by  Charles  Knight  on  several  of  that 
gentleman's  illustrated  publicat^oDS,  His  first  published 
literary  work  was  a  contribution  to  Hone's  Year-BooJt  in 
1831.  Hia  life  seems  to  have  been  one  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted quiet  labour,  carried  on  uatil  within  a  few  days  d 
death.  Several  works  on  civic  pageantry  and  some  coUeo- 
tions  of  ancient  unpublished  songs  and  dialogues  were 
edited  by  him  for  the  Percy  Society  in  1842.  In  1844  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  An 
edition  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Lilly  was  published  by  him 
ia  1853.  His  principal  independent  works  are  Tobacco,  it$ 
History  and  Associaiion,  1859;  Up  tho  NUe  and  Some 
Again,  1862 ;  many  articles  and  serials  contributed  to  the 
Art  Journal,  some  of  which  wero  afterwards  separately 
published,  aa  Costutnt  in  England,  1846;  Dictionary  of 
Term$  in  Art,  1854.  These  works  are  illustrated  by 
ntunerous  cuts,  drawn  on  the  wood  by  his  own  hand.  His 
peacil  was  also  employed  in  illustrating  Evan's  Coins  of  tlu 
Aiieient  Britona,  Madden's  J«vn$h  Coinage,  Halliwell's 
folio  Shakespeare,  Boach  Smith's  liiehborough,  the 
Miscellanea  Graphica  of  Lord  Londesborough,  and  many 
other  works.  Mr  Fairholt  was  entirely  a  Londoner;  bom 
in  London,  and  never  cut  of  sight  of  St  Paul's  for  the  first 
twenty-two  years  of  his  life,  he  ever  loved  a  paved  street 
better  than  a  green  lan&  His  later  years  were  much 
troubled  by  disease  which,  though  temporarily  alleviated 
by  a  voyage  to  Egypt  and  Nubia  with  the  present  Lord 
Londesborough,  terminated  in  consumption.  He  died 
April  3, 1866.  His  books  relating  to  Sludiespeare  w^  bfr 
queathed  to  the  library  at  Stratford'On-AT<m :  those  on  eivio 
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pageAiitiy  (between  200  and  300  volumea)  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries ;  his  old  prints  and  n-orks  on  costiuao  to  the 
SriEish  Museum. 

FAIRIES  (Ev.Jea, faerie, ••'?Toy.,fada;  Sp.,  hada;  ItaL, 
faia ;  Med.  Lst.,  /atare,  to  enchant,  from  Ijatin  /atum, 
Jtate,  destiny).  In  early  times,  when  so  much  of  the  energy 
of  man  was  not,  as  now,  applied  to  practice,  it  eeems  to 
have  found  a  natturai  outlet  in  the  imagination.  Of  all  the 
minor  creations  of  mythology,  the  fairies  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful, the  most  numerous,  the  most  memorable  in  litera- 
ture. Like  all  organic  growths,  whether  of  nature  or  of  the 
fancy,  they  are  not  the  immediate  product  of  one  countty 
or  of  one  time;  they  have  a  pedigree^  and  the  question  of 
their  ancestry  and  affiliation  is  one  of  wide  beariog  and 
weighty  side-issues.  But  mixture  and  connexion  of  races 
tave  in  this,  as  in  many  other  casea,  eo  changed  the  original 
folk-product  that  it  U  difficult  to  disengage  and  separate 
the  diffetent  strains  that  have  gone  to  the  makiug  or 
moulding  of  the  result  as  we  have  it  Certain  points,  how- 
erer,  in  the  course  and  development  of  the  snperstition  can 
be  definitely  placed.. 

The  character  of  the  reli^on  of  the  people  of  Qatd  was 
undoubtedly  much  changed  by  the  Roman  ocenpation,  bnt| 
in  iniciiptions  and  iegendsi  traces  are  to  be  found  of  what 
the  primitive  belief  was,  which  faintly  shadow  out  that 
primitive  belief,  and  it  is  here  that  we  first  find  traces  of 
one  of  the  varioua  classes  of  beings  which  have  in  later 
times  received  the  general  name  of  biries.  Votive  inscrip> 
eioas  to  sapematursi  beings,  coirespondinff  to  t^  nymphs 
and  fauns  of  classic  mythology,  lure  been  found  on  (Mulish 
and  Qerman  soil  repeatedly.  A  passage  in  Fompooius  Hela 
(^s  Situ  Orbit,  bk.  ill  c.  6)  points  dutinctly  to  a  bdief  of 
the  Bretons  in  certain  baing^  having  many  chaiaeteristics  of 
the  fairies. 

"  Sena  being  sitoate  in  the  Bntuh  bm  uoinrt  tbe  cooatiy  of  the 
OaisiDTeeii  renowned  with  the  oncle  of  the  god  of  the  G^es, 
whoH  vowesses  in  nnmbeV  nine,  are  hiltoved  to  continoAl 
riiginitie.  They  call  them  OalliceHi,  sod  are  of  opinion  tba^ 
through  the  sin^lu  wisdom  wheiewim  they  are  indaed,  they  raise 
the  seu  and  wudi  with  their  charms,  ua  tranaform  tlbMnselvea 
into  what  beaates  they  will,  and  heale  such  diseases  ta  to  others 
ire  ineurable,  and  know*  thinga  to  come  and  pronhesy  ot  them,  bat 
sot  nnto  any  other  than  tnoh  aa  aavia  thither  uie  nonce,  and 
comeofaetpaiposetodefflanndeomueilof  them."— Qolding'i  trans- 
Tation,  p.  78. 

The  similarity  of  these  beings  to  the  fays  that  piay  bo 
important  a  part  in  mediseval  romances  is  remarkable.  A 
passage  in  the  romauce  of  Lancelot  dn  Lao  is  so  directly 
•descriptive  that  it  may  be  quoted:^ 

"  En  cellni  temps  estoient  appellees  tiei  toutes  cellea  qnl  sentermet- 
totent  den-chantements  et  de  cbarmet,  et  monlt  en  eatoit  pom  lors 
principallement  en  la  Orande  Bretagne,  et  scavoient  la  force  et  la 
rertne  des  paroUea,  dea  plerrei,  et  dea  herbea,  paiquoy  ellea  estoient 
teiiue  en  jeuncese  et  en  beanlte  et  en  grandes  nchesses  comment 
■Ilea  diTiaoient.  Et  ee  fnt  eatahly  an  t^mps  de  Merlin  le  prophete. — 
EJ.  \C^--J.  p.  T, 

Tbcst;  i'.iyfi  [Ti^-iilc  tit  t\i<i  birtu  tiiiJ  ititSiit^jKC  tlio  dcatiuy 
cf  men,  t^ikliij;  !r(Jtvirli.![il3  urJtr  tlii;ir  ..pecift.!  protection. 
They  tLiko  Ifjvura  (rvm  amtijig  men,  [iiiil  iiru  tiften  described 
ui  of  tlellL'jitffj  unearihly,  riivi^Hlilng  btiii;(y.  Tha enjoyment 
of  their  charma  ii,  howL^vcr,  giincrally  Cjti&liEed  hy  soma  re- 
atrktion  or  compact,  th.^  hreiking  of  which  ia  tbu  c3.ubq  of 
calamity  to  the  lovar  und  nil  bis  r;io.\  us  in  tho  r'jtsi'ble  tale 
i-rf  ^fe^ll■iiJlL^  Tlii.-i  fay  hy  encliaritm'iTit  l>iiilt  thi:  cn?!]e  of 
Luaigiian  f'.-rh^r  Ijnslrjninl.  Tt  Va?  ]ior  nature  ti>  takf,  o very- 
week,  tlie  fL^rm  (.if  .i  Ecrptnt  from  tho  wiiLit  belijw.  The 
h£bda[nad,.U  tr iinsfoi  nv.iti'>ri  biiinp  cmc^,  contrary  tc  cornpEictj 
witnefis&il  liy  hur  hij--:!!!!^'!,  t.hi?  l-oft  iiimwit-li  much  wailing, 
Rod  wafl  &aiii  ti>  returu  j^ivi:  warning  tjy  lior  :ippearance 
and  great  Bhrieke  whea&v^r ''Hi!  of  ihc-  rare  of  Liisi^Tifiri  was 
about  to  die.    At  tha  birth  oi  Ogier  le  DaDiiois  4)i  fairies 


rides  with  a  restriction.  Gervaise  of  1  Ubury,  writing  early 
in  the  13th  centuiy,  has,  in  his  Otta  Imperialia,  a  chapter 
De  lamiis  et  nocturnis  faruw,  where  he  gives  it  out,  aa  proved 
by  individuals  beyond  all  exception,  that  men  have  bees 
lovers  of  beings  of  this  kind  whom  they  call  Fadasj  and 
who  did,  in  ca^e  of  infidelity  or  infringement  of  secrecy,  in- 
flict terrible  punishment — the  loss  of  goods  and  even  of  life. 
There  seems  little  in  the  characteristics  of  these  fairies  of 
romance  to  distinguish  them  from  human  beings,  except 
their  supernatural  knowledge  and  power.  They  are  not 
often  represented  as  diminutive  in  stature,  and  aeem  to  be 
subject  to  such  human  passions  as  lov^  jealonsy,  envy,  and 
revenge.  Totl(iflclas8belong.thebirieBofBoiBido,  Ariasta^ 
and  Spenser, 

The  etymology  traced  at  the  be^nicg  of  this  article  Is 
that  generally  given,  but  it  is  by  no  jneana  oniversally 
accepted.  Some  fanciful  theories  th^  prevailed  at  Uie  be- 
ginning of  t^e  century,  as,  for  instance,  that  adopted  by  Sir 
W.  Scott  in  his  Euay  on  the  Fmry  Superttitionj  which  con- 
nects the  word  fidiy  irith  the  Persian  jwi^  are  now  generally 
rqected,  U.  Waluenaer  bdiered  the  word  to  be  purely 
Celtic  (see  his  Zetters  tur  let  Caatet  dtt  FSa,  Faria,  1836). 
Aparti  Doverar,  from  the  qnestion  of  the  ori^  and  vaiying 
intention  of  the  tenn,  the  kind  of  beings  first  signified  by 
it  can  be  furly  connected  with  cieatnreB  of  the  Greek  ti^ 
Roman  mythology. 

The  Oauls  bad  no  doubt  a  p(»Rdoni  panthem.  Tb* 
peasants  seeia  to  have  offered  wnuiip  to,  and  peopled  the 
old  hiUa,  trees,  rocb,  streams,  and  spiiaj^  vitii,  bongs 
similar  to  the  nymphs  and  fonns  ttf  antiqm^.  Jjid  ea^ 
little  locality  seems  to  have  bad  it3  protetting  deitiei^ 
female,  and  generally  three  in  number.  The  eomiiig  of 
Christianity  onlychanged  sli^tly  the  way  of  regarding  wee* 
creatures— did  not  by  any  means  overcome  the  soperatitioU 
It  is  ntost  likely  to  the  nmilarity  in  character  and  fone- 
tion  of  these  local  deities  to  the  Farcte  or  Fates  of  antiqoi^ 
that  we  owe  the  name  generally  given  to  all  the  diffexeat 
beings,  a  great  part  of  whose  fimctions  it  was  to  presidv  at 
the  birth  and  rule  the  destiny  of  man.  It  seems  probable 
that  among  the  people  generation  after  generation  of  nnnea 
changed  these  topical  divinities  into  those  fairies,  the  tales 
of  which  Ferrault  and  his  successors  made  so  popular.  The 
fairy  tales  in  the  Piaeevoli  NoUe  of  Straparoht  (1660-54) 
and  the  Pmtamerone  of  Basile  (1672)  are  also,  no  donlj^ 
the  reaults  of  genuine  tradition.  By  tids  time,  however,  the 
influence  of  Eastern  stories  had  been  brought  by  travellers 
and  crusaders  to  bear  upon  the  traditions  of  the  West,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  superstition  next  to  be  mentioned.  To  the 
elvea  and  dne^r  of  the  northern  mythology  we  must  go 
for  the  origin  of  those  little  creatures  that  dance  in  the 
woods  and  meadows.  The  elves  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  light  and  the  dark.  It  is  related  in  the  pros» 
Edda  that  the  gods  rafleeted  how  the  dner^ar  animated  tho 
c\a.y  below  tha  earth  like  m&f^gots  in  Sesli;  and  cectalnly, 
u&der  diffej  ent  namea,  as  brownia,  clnrimuiLe.koLbold,  niise, 
lutin,  hobgoblin,  teinga  of  tliia  kind,  whether  of  the  hill  or 
wood,  of  ttiQ  rock  or  tttreatu,  t>r  oi  the  howathctid,  have  pUytii 
a  great  part  in  thcs  iifi:  ui  the  pcasacitry  ot  many  rountri^-?. 
Thay  are  represented  ns  of  Tery  verioaa  cliaracteristica  aaJ 
propensities.  Tlioir  £ifi[ieamiice  and  po'a.'er  are  samt.tiaiea 
propittoua,  at  oth^r  tiiaes  b.i^lpful.  "He  tbAt  l&ok?  on 
them  ahall  dia,"  Siiys  Falataif,  ami  hides  Ma  faceaccordiogly. 
PerLapa  thi?  leiiding  features  U  tticir  cLaraclar  with  relation 
to  man  is  a  dssiru  fcir  fair  lii'riinii  (.■htl'.trLTi,  ^hidi,  STihatir 
tuling  aliLirtivQ  creiitiireu,  t]i'-y  |jructLBB  many  tricks  to 
obtftin.  They  are  often  repreaenteil  qh  aBimated  by  &  apfftt 
of  ffiulicioua  mockery  towartln  mgn,  which  ia  ont,  howcivv,^ 
altogotber  niEilignant.  In  cuDiiezLOD  with  their  fablod 
»bade  undeigraundj  it  is  to  ba  noted  lhat  Chaucer  ibekes 
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Beiidw  Bcatiered  elliuions,  we  owe  to  this  snpentttum 
many  fair  products  of  oar  poetry.  Works  of  Drsyton^  Ben 
Jonaoni  flatcher,  Bandolpb,  and  Herriek  will  tt  once 
■iigg«8t  ihemaelTea.  Its  influence  u  of  couae  my  mtriced 
In  the  youthful  warks  of  HUtoa.  Of  the  Midnmmer 
IfiffMt  Dream,  that  perfect  zoae  among  all  these  flowers 
of  fancy,  it  is  unnBoemiy  to  apaal^  ewi  vera  it  posaiUe 
to  do  BO  adequately. 

For  an  eltbonte  weonnt  of  bliifs  In  genml,  w*  Kri^tley's 
Fviiry  MMekgu,  where  tha  lagendi  of  diflemit  oonntriM  tn  col- 
lected. (W.  HE.) 

FAITHORNE,  WiLUUf,  a  painter  and  engraTer,  was 
aom.  in  London,  at  what  date  is  nncertain,  but  most  pro- 
Inbly  either  in  1626  or  1627.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
Kobert  Feake,  a  paintor  and  printseller,  who  received  the 
honoiir  of  knighUiood  from  Charles  I.  On  the  ontbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  accompanied  his  master  into  the  king's 
Mnrice,  and  being  made  prisoner  at  Basinghoosa,  he  was 
confined 'for  some  time  to  Aldersgate,  where,  however,  he 
waa  permitted  to  follow  his  profession  of  engraver,  and 
among  other  portraits  did  a  small  one  of  the  first  Villisrs, 
duke  of  Buckingham.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
friends  he  very  soon  regained  his  liberty,  but  only  on  con- 
dition of  retiring  to  France.  There  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  receive  instructions  from  Kobert  Naatenil,  by  which  bis 
etyle  was  greatly  benefited.  He  was  permitted  to  return 
to  England  about  1650,  and  took  up  a  ehop  near  Temple 
Bar,  where,  besides  his  work  as  an  engraver,  he  carried  on 
a  large  business  as  a  printseiler.  In  1680  he  gave  up  his 
shop  and  retired  to  a  house  in  Blaekfriars,  occupying  himself 
chiefly  in  painting  portraits  from  the  life  in  crayons, 
although  fltilJ  occasionally  engaged  in  engraving.  He  died 
of  a  lingering  consumption,  May  13,  1691 ;  andit  is  said 
that  bis  life  was  shortened  by  the  misfortunes,  dissipation, 
and  early  death  of  his  son  William,  Faithome  is  especially 
fin^oiia  CP.  a  portrait  engraver,  and  among  th^at;  on  whom 
lie  esarcised  his  art  tvcrs  a  l.irge  number  of  emintnt  peraona, 
includiog  Sir  Htniry  Spelman,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Henry 
Somerset,  tlid  m^quis  of  WoicQfiter,  John  MiLton,  Queen 
Catberine,  FrinW  Rupert,  Cardinal  Richeliao,  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  Tbomaa  Hobboa,  Sichard  Hooker,  Eobert  second 
siBorl  EHa,aad  Charin  L  Allhia  works  are  remarkable 
jot  "Qieir  combiDation  of  treedbm  andstnogth  with  BDftneaa 
li^dBlicecy,  and  hie  crayon  pajutinga  unite  to  these  the  Ekddt- 
tiisul  qnall^  of  daar  and  oiiUiant  oolauring.  Faitbonie 
ia  the  Attthor  aCa  T^rlC  on  tBgraving,  wbic^HHIi^djBahed 
Hi  1622.  *  - 

FArFaOBir^  WiKUAH  ti8|!9^<E&SVi  nezzotlnto  en- 
^ver,  KHL  of  thft&wmerj  fm,  bMifn;  1&$6.  He  had  the 
■dnata^  trtfeift  iaafanotiima,  and  devoting  hie 

•ttwtiiin  cliitQytoaMiR^fiiitDjiat  an  aarlyage  gnre  pTomise 
of  attaShing  gnat  aBcsUanoe,  but  became  idle  and  diaai- 
pa bad,  and  it  n  laid  inrolvfid  hii  flithar  m  money  diffictdtiea. 
Among  peraoDfl  of  note  whoM  portiaiti  he  vagjgig^  .■» 
Cha.ri.ea  IL,  Maty  princna  of  Of^ige^  Queen  Aini  tftan 

Tha  beat  Bcco^nt  of  tliii  TaTlliomes  j'  thftt  coBtMn'd  In  Walpolo'a 

AntcdoltA  vf  FairUinff.  A  lifo  of  I  nitlicriie  ttic  iclder  u  ptcwrrrd 
ifi  tha  PritialL  Museum  atnons  tiw  pafiers  of  Mr  Diyford,  ubrBri*tt 
■1o  Lo-d  Oxf^ini,  tiii  sjj  Ltliinoto  (need  of  Faithorrn, 

FAIZAbAD,  a  diviBioD  or  commiflsionership  of  Oudb  in 
B-riti?h  Tudia,  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  thj  lieutenant^ 
governor  of  tlitj  H'orth- Western  Provinoeft.  It  lies  in  26°-2&* 
30"  N,  lat.  and  SI'  6-83°  15'  E  long.,  and  comprbes  the 
three  districts  of  FaizibAd,  OandA,  nnd  BbRraich.  It  is 
branded  on  the  N.  by  the  indBpendi-nt  state  of  Ifepfil,  on  the 
E.  by  Gomkhpur  district,  on  the  S.  by  Azimgnrh  and  SultAa- 
pur,  and  on  tbo  W,  by  Rim  DanVi,  SitSf  Ur,  and  Kheri. 
FupulatioPi  according  to  tha  ccuau!>  IS6d^Hinduh 


3,028,602;  Mabometana  and  others  350,760;  total^ 
3,379,262,  of  whom  1,747,411  were  malaaand  1,631,801 
femalea.  Kumber  of  viltagea  or  townahips,  8492.  Area, 
7671  aqnare  miles. 

FaizIbjId,  a  district  of  British  India  in  Oudh,  under  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  in 
26*-37*  N.  lat.  and  8r-82*  E.  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  £.  by  the  Oogra  river,  on  the  S.  by  Azimgarh  dtatrict. 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Qumti  river.  The  area,  according 
to  the  latest  estimate  in  1877,  is  1649  square  milea,  and 
the  population  1,024,092  souls.  Faizib&d  forms  a  Tery 
hiafanieal  district  lying  between  the  two  great  rivers  of 
Oudh,  and  ia  interaatlBg  alike  for  its  calamities  and  its  ruins. 
AjodhyA,  the  capital  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Oudh,  which 
plays  BO  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Sanskrit  epics,  lies  in  its 
northern  angle,  close  to  the  present  cit^  of  Faiz&b&d.  In 
more  modern  times  the  district  waa  the  centre  of  the 
naw&b  vizier's  iiiUuence,  end  contained  his  capital  until  the 
removal  of  his  court  to  Lucknow  in  1770.  In  1857  It  be- 
came the  scene  of  the  disaster  described  below.  Since 
the  mutiny,  the  district  has  settled  down  into  a  peaceful 
part  of  the  British  empire,  with  an  increasing  population. 
It  is  penetrated  throughout  its  length  from  north  to  south 
by  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  railway,  and  does  an  import- 
ant trade  with  the  great  cities  of  the  north  wiat.  Tha 
growth  of  its  population  has  been  the  more  maifod,  owing 
to  the  previous  desertion  and  decay  in  the  last  ssatwy  on 
the  traiufer  of  the  naw&b's  court  to  Lucknow.  The  pepula* 
tion,  classified  according  to  religion,  is- — Hindus,  922,360, 
Mahometans,  100,410,  Christians,  1322,  cf  whom  1267 
represent  the  European  soldiers ;  total,  1,024,092 ;  the 
density  of  population  avera^ng  621  per  square  mile.  The 
five  largest  towns,  containing  upwards  of  6000  inhabi- 
tants, are— Faiz&b&d,  population,  37,804;  T&nda,  13,643; 
Ajodhyi,  9949  ;  JaUlpur,  6275  ;  and  S^jauti,  5614.  Tha 
railnay  Eitatiorfl  are  the  followirg  r—Milipur,  Akbarpur,' 
K^nurpur,  Gos;'iiiiga7ij,  Tandauli^  B^Urgb^t,  DarsinagaTr 
AjodhyS^  FaiMbAd,  and  Sajauli.  The  estimated  Cullivattd 
Etr&a  in  1875  was  628,690  qcfeSj  of  icLi?]i  rico  ^as  returned 
as  occupying  }63,B62  ;  wheat,  1^2,895  ;  other  food  grainis 
248,637 ;  oil-seeds,  6888;  sugiir,  27,800;  cottoD,  41^2; 
opiam,  4983;  indigo,  6900;  fibren,  202  f  tobacco,  3957; 
and  vegetables,  3022.  The  total  tbIqc  of  the  trade  at 
FaizAb&d  in  1874-76  waa  exports  ^425,115,  and  imports 
X122,5I],  tha  chief  aitidBS  of  export  being  food  grains, 
oil-saeda,  country  c^ith,  and  silk,  and  cotton;  and  of  int 
ports,  mgac,  spices,  Europ^n  piect  goods,  JSta, 
revonne  of  the  district  in  1874~7^  vtHincIl 
£133,243,  or  86  par  cant.,  waa  dMS^fttiS  tfe&d4i» 
The  machineij  for  prateatlBgp«Mm  ud  pioptt^  ooiuiatoij 
of  Iff'Uagbteiial  au  10  dvn.  ud  TBTenue  conrti,  Thr 
Tegalar  police  foroe  conaiated  d  663  officen  and  jovk 
maintaiQedat  aeostof  jC€36S  out  of  the  imperial  wmMM  i 
a  town  and  cantoBmenl  peUee  mUDbeiing  237,  vA  coating 
^£1403  ^m.  local  tonrcce ;  and  a  TillBge  police  fiOMbsi^ 
SS7T  Danj  oaintsked  by  the  TiUagera  or  landhdden  st  b 
Boat  of  £5624.  The  BTerage  daily  mtrnher  of  priionen  in 
jail  in  1875  was  791,  or  one  ia  every  1294  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  echoola  in  the  Biinie  year  numbered  96,  ntteTidEid 
by  4461  pupila.  Four  chnritabb  'dispciiBariea  afforded 
medical  aid  to  13,463  pstients  ;  and  a  poorhouae  fumisbed 
BBeifitaTice  to  6752  pauTiers  in  the  shaDo  of  food,  clothing, 
and  (ihelter. 

TxuXBiD,  the  chief  town  and  odniiTiistrstire  head- 
quaT><rs  of  the  district  of  the  same  ninic,  situated  on  the 
right  or  south  bank  of  the  Oogia,  in  S6'  47'  let.  and 
82'  IB'  E  long.  Adjacent  to  FtdiAbAd  on  the  E.,  and  no* 
forming  a  naburb  of  tbe  town,  ia  Ajodbyk,  the  ancienft 
Capital  of  King  Dsawratha,  the  father  of  Rtmz,  the  hero  ol 
the  riiLinaynn4.   Of  thia  w/^mH  eHj.  said  ^H^to 
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tA  area  of  iS  koa,  now  hardly  a  tnca  remaina.  The 
modern  Ajodhji  codCauu  Hveral  Jnin  and  Hindu  temples. 
Tfae  ot  Fai2&bid  wia  founded  about  1730  hy  Sa'tdat 
AH  Kfa&n  tnt  tia^^b  vuief  of  Dodli,  who  made  it  bis 
capital  Tha  place  rapidly  grew  in  importance  until  1775, 
•whan  the  court  of  Oudh  ^aa  itmoTed  to  Lucknow.  It 
then  rapidly  decayed,  all  the  leading  mercbantSf  banketB, 
CibaRdomii^  tbo  piatn.  Id  1339,  Butter  estimated  ita 
popuk^oQ  100,000  but  faat  dimiiUBhio^  owing  to  the 
eiBcttons  htkI  oppreftsiona  by  tbc  oatiTe  officiala  of  the 
Dsirib'i  Qcmnuaent.  Ai  tht:  timo  of  the  census  in  1869 
FtixihAd  craitBined onlj'  37,^01  ii^habttants ;  bnt  it  is  now 
■ig^  adntndng  in  pnaperity,  and  in  lapidly  becoming  an 
emporium  of  At  tb^tLoie  of  the  annexation  of  Ondh 
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1 857,  the  cantoument  cont^iincd  two  regiments  of  ia^Ai 
a  squadron  of  caralry,  and  s  light  field  batteiy  of  mx-fcl 
— cJl  natives.  Owing  to  their  threatening  demeanoiXT-  i 
the  Hesrat  ma:>s.'',gre,  many  of  the  Earopean  ladies 
children  were  sheltered  by  one  of  the  great  kndhslde 
Oudh,  and  otheta  vrere  sent  forward  to  leaa  disturb  j 
of  the  country.  Tbc  troops  rose,  C3  was  anticipateda 
although  they  at  first  p^nnitted  th^  officers  to  taka  b 
and  proceed  towards  Dinapor,  a  message  was  aftez-w: 
sent  to  a  rebel  force  lower  down  the  river  to  intercep-t 
f ugttive&  Of  four  boats,  one  si^ceeeded  in  reaching  £>  Lzu 
safely,  having  passed  ib»  lebda  unnoticed.  Of  the  o 
pants  of  the  other  three  boats,  one  person  akme  escaj 
Faiz&bid  is  now  ft  station  for  European  as  wdl  as  for  »a 
troopa. 
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the  I^ibrary  on  or  before  the  last  date 
Htampod  below. 

A  flue  of  five  oenta  ft  day  is  incurred 
by  retalnijig  it  beyond  the  BpeciHed 
time. 

Mf  Fleaso  return  promptly. 
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